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Poet,  Bliss  Carman  on  the  function  of  the, 

188 
Poetic  drama.  The  chances  of,  39 
representation,  The  devil  in.  631 
talent.  Is  it  hereditary?  17 
Poetry  . 

Absence  of  Philip.  The  (Stanton) ,  655 
Advice  to  Children  (Wells).  362 
Answered  Prayer,  An  (Stanton).  655 
"At  Hampstead  in  iSiS  "  (Gibson).  359 
At  the  Opera  (Stanton),  654 
Autumn  Field,  An  (Chadwick),  427 
Beyond  the  Gulf  (Barker),  500 
Bird's  Elegy,  A  (Siierman).  17 
Bret  Harte's  Last  Poem,  428 
Centenary  of  Alexandre  Dumas  (Swin- 
burne) .  266 
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Christmas  Spirit.  The  (Howelis).  85a 
City  of  Davul,  The  (Towne),  851 
Concerning  One  (TookcrK  6S7 
Coronation  Ode  (Watt),  115 
Coronation    Ode.  T<j    William  Watson 

on  his  ((iilder).  429 
Cradles,  Tlie  (SpoHoni).  46(1 
Creed.  A  ((Jlasgow),  3'> 
Cup,  The  (Barker),  573 
iJeliance  of  the  Moio.  773 

Dolores"  (Bret  Harte).  761 
hreamer.  The  (Barker),  613 
Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  (Doniier),  725 
I  Echo.  The  (Coll).  574 

Elligies  (Wilkinson),  ji. 
Elephant's  Child,  The  (Kipliiig),  bis 
Knough  (PHueger),  236 
i'alliug  Star.  A  (O'Connor).  535 
Father  William,  772 
Forgotten  Poet,  A  ( Alkiusou) .  500 
Freedom  (Markham).  145 
I  Freeman,  Tiie  (Glasgow).  3<)i 

!  (Jolting  Song  (Sill),  577 

!  Harvard  is  No  Place  for  Idlers.  772 

'  He  Dances  Life  Away  (Stanton).  572 

!  He  and  She  (Ware).  2(,6 

j  Heart  Husbandry  (Benliam).  266 

'  Higher   Pantheism,  The.  in  a  Xulshcil 

(Swinburne),  771 
Highlands.  Cape  Cod,  Tlie  (Macy),  535 
Homeward  Bound  (Tooker) .  6S7 
ilow  the    Camel  Got  his   Hump    (Kip- 
ling), 615 
How  the  Leopard  Got   his  Spots  (Ki|)- 

ling),  615 
Idyl  of  the  Wood.  An  (Colton)    35S 
Imagination  (Becker),  762 
In  November  (Tooker.)  6S7 
In  the  Woods  (Symons).  329 
■' Ironquill,"  Poems  of.  205 
Isle  of  Quiet,  The  (Cheney).  29(1 
Just  Whistle  (Stanton),  571 
Life's  Tragedy  (Dunbar).  ^^14 
Lines  ijy  a  Medium,  770 
Lines  for  the  Present  Time  (Lyon),  427 
Little  Pathways  (Walsh).  85 
Loss  (Hawthorne),  146 
Love's  Fearlessness  (Barker).  S14 
Man  He  Killed.  The  (Hardv).  6^2 
Market  Place,  The  (Headla'm).  631 
Memory.  A  (Dorr).  574 
Merry    Christmas    Dance.   The    (Stan- 
ton.) 3 1 
Metaphysics  (Herford),  771 
Midsummer's  Day  (SiroflFord).  235 
Modern  Greatheart,  A  (Wilkinson),  328 
Mellow,  Hazy    Days,  The    (Spalding). 

535  '  ' 

Moorlands  of  the  Not.  771 
Morning  and  Night  (Stanton),  572 
Music  (Hawthorne),  236 
My  Captive  (Tabb) ,  359 
^ly  Kingdom  (Bagley),  763 
New  Year's  Cards  (Ware),  206 
Now,  The  ("  Ironquill  "--Ware),  206 
Of  the  Leaves  (i-'isliei) .  32S 
Over  the  Brink  (Thomas),  266 
Passion's  Harvest  (Gibsoni.  266 
Ping  Pong,  58 
Poet,  A  (Tooker) .  688 
Prayer  (Glasgow) ,  392 
Prayer,  A  (Sherman),  762 
Pretty  Good  World,  A  (Stanton),  571 
Problem,  The  (Spofford).  466 
Progress  (Welsh).  S14 
Question  (Ware).  206 
Rapids  at  Night  (Scott).  296 
Ravens.  The  (Peabody).  42S 
Resurrection  (Glasgow).  392 
Reunion  (Glasgow).  392 
Right   to    Labor   in    joy.    The    (Mark- 
ham)  .613 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Phelps). 

613 
Secret  Plavmate.  The  (Daskam).  ^10 
Shell,  The  (Tabb),  573 
Siege  of  Djklxprwbz  (Ware),  206 
Snow  Flurry,  The  (Spotford),  466 
Song  (Gibson),  573 
Sonnet  (Taylor).  433 
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Ax,  The  (Palmer).  574 
'  ilti-wei)  (.Morse),  145 
.iMi  of  Mid-Ocuan.  The  (Carry  1)    «  = 
Springtime   Philosopher,  A  (Star 

572 
Stranger  Child.  The  (Daskam).  392 
Test  of  the  Sky,  The  (•Wjodale).  ic, 
"Tlie  Only    (ioo«I    Indian  is    a     Dead 

IiKlian"  (Alexander),  762 
"Tollable  Well"  (Stanton),  571- 
To  My  Belovcil  (Doniier),  724 
To  My  Brother  (Donner),  724 
To    Those     '\Vlio    Have    Gone 

(Cr«>sbv» .  652 
Type  (\\  are) ,  2n(' 
Uninvited  (iuest. 
Unknown  Knight 
Victor  or  N'aiupiishefl  (Mc< 
Way,  The.  '••   'Ik    .Melon    1 

ton),  (15^ 
"Who  Kiiui.,>  .        (Coates),  427 
Without  the  Gate  (C«»ltoii),  501 
Work  (Amlerson),  573 
Poetry  of  social  revolt.  The,  342 
"Subtle  magic"  of  Mi.  Veats's. 
on  war.  279 
Ptiisoiioiis  nujlliisks.  Do.  puiify  water?  44 
Police  scandal  in  Minneai>olis.  3«) 
"Polish  arrogance,"  Emperor  William  on, 

1 12 
Political  destiny.  The,  of  Portugal,  752 
polygamy.  Origin  of  American,  atxj 
"  Ponies,  "  Students'  use  of,  discussed,  352 
Popular  education.  Is  it  a  failure?  M>()[ 
Populaiity,    'Amazing."  of   Mariv    CorLJli, 

The  saliMtn  i«ising  Us.  338 
Port"'  kico  riots.  Moralizing  on  the,  588 
Portugal.   Political  destiny  of.  752 
"  positive  "  religion    in   America.  A  French 

estimate  of.  675 
Postal  service.   Electric.  48S 
Posthumous  essays  by  Thoieiiu.  loi 
Potter.  Bishop,  and  the  Drink  (juestion,  442 

Review  t)f  book  by,   566 
Poverty  111  Ireland  and  the  census.  3SS 
Pow<ler.  .Milk  as  a.  4SS.  63S 
Powell.  Major  J.  Wesley,  Life  and  explora- 
tions of.  488 
power-plant.  A  Biblical,  674 
Preacher.  Debt  of  the  American  republic  to 

the.  <)7S 
Pleaching  in  the  open  air.  20 
Pre-Columbian  civilization  in  America,  6oi 
Prehistoric  picture  gallery.  A,  194 
Premier,  the  new  English.  Press  views  of, 

44 « 
Presbyterian  reunitm.  A  possible.  537 
Preservatives,   chemical,    Harmfulness  of, 

•3 
President  R<M>sevelt  as  a  strike  settler,  475 
acci<leiit  to,  303 
asked  to  tleny  interference  in  Roman 

Catlu>lic  affairs.  3S4 
Coal  strike  conference  of.  439 
Estimate   of  .-Vmerican   Presidents  by, 

700 
ICurope's   agitation    over  the  speeches 

of.  354 
Frec-t-rade  ideas  imputed  to,  662 
His  bear-hunt  in  Mississippi,  696 
How  he  lives  down  the  past,  8,So 
indorsed  for  renominatioii  by  Mr.  Piatt, 

372 
Is  he  bloodthirsty?  212 
Influence  of,  on  the  election.  627 
relmkes  the  "Lily  Whites,"  666 
Standing  of,  in  Europe.  292 
Tariff  commission  proi>osed  by,  400 
Trust  program  of.  How  received.  271 
Presidential  possibility.  Tom  L.  Johnson  as 

a.  125.  305 
Pressure  and  the  absolute  zero,  14 

Purifying  milk  by.  256 
Priest,  Roman  Catholic.  A  colored,  20 
Primary   election.  Triumph   of   Devery  at 

the,  369 
Princeton   entrance   examinations,    "Crib- 
bing "  at.  69.  131 
Privacy.  A  woman's  right  of.  97 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  The  name  of 

the.  711  I 

Protestantism   disintegrating  in  America,  ! 

288  ^     _  I 

Prussia,  Polish  papers  on  exproi)riatioii  of 

Poles  in,  S3 
Psychological  influence  of  a  library,  39  | 

study  of  religious  experience,  i6g  j 

Psychology,  Can  Spiritualism  be  txplaincd 
by?  230 
of  self-accusation,  707 
Public  education  bill.  The  new,  in  ICngland, 

387 
schools.    The    Bible    in     526:    English 

tributes  to  our,  353;  Faulty  grading 

in  our,  13  ; 

Publishers  ruined  l>y  book-lending  systems. 
130  i 

Views  of,  on  book  reviewing,  21S 

Pulpit  sensationalism,  A  ])lea  fen.  41S 

Pump,  New  rotary,  76 

Puritanism,  Call  for  a  new.  i()S 

Puritans.    Literary  conditions  among   the 

71 
Puzzle,  The  split  ring.  134 


Qiiagga.  The,  exterminated  by  the  Boers, 

520 
Quakers.  The,  of  to-day.  676 
yuiller-Couch.  A.  T.,  Review  of  book  bv, 

R 

Race  separation  in  street-cars,  628 
Radical  criticism.  Canon  Cheyne  and,  351 
Railroad  companies  raise  wages,  665 
Railroads  in  America  as  seen   by  a  Briton. 

555 
Railway  pass,  The,  in  Virginia  politics,  125 
Rampolla,  Cardinal,  The  political  leader  of 

the  Vatican,  iii 
Ras  Makonnen,  Visit  of,  to  Europe,  172 
Rat-trap,  An  electrical,  413 
Rawlinson,  Canon,  Deatli  of,  526 
Reading  for  girls,  Mr.  Howells  on.  631 
Receiver  asked  for  the  coal  companies,  479 
Reciprocity  in  Cuba  shelved.  7 
Reed,    Thomas    B. .   on  the  trusts  and  tlie 

tariff,  S27 
Refilled,  A  bottle  that  can  not  be,  225 
Reincarnation,  A  new  argument  for,  455 
Relief  foundation,  $4,000,000  gift  of  J.  M. 

Burke  to  found  a,  36 
Religion.  $40,000,000  for.  415 

A  French    estimate   of   "positive,"   in 

America,  675 
Is  belief  in  supernatural  essential  to,  46 
of  Israel.  Origin  of  the.  458 
A  Japanese  view  of.  lyS 
Philosophical  view  of  the  future  of,  257 
of  a  scientitic  man,  The,  19 
Tissot's  artistic  tribute  to,  227 
Religious  condition  of  Italy,  642 

crisis.  The,  in  England,  602  ;  in  France. 

American  view  of  the.  197 
education.  Julia  Ward  Howe   on.  322  ; 
national  movement  for  improvement 
of,  S77 
experience,   A  psychological  study  of, 

169 
influence  of  King  Edward  VII.,  77 
liberty  in  America,  55S 
press.  Is  it  declining?  167 
significance  of  familiar  toys,  839 
Rembrandt,  Discovery  of  a  genuine,  221 
Remembrance  of  a  long-forgotten  language 

in  delirium,  14 
Republican  advice  on  overhauling  the  tar- 
iff, iSr 
Party,  split  in  the  Sfonthern,  544 
Repulsive  forces  in  nature,  836 
"Reserve  "  fund,  Release  of,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  443 
Responsibilities  of  the  novelist,  Frank  Nor- 
ris  on  the,  831 


Resurrection   of    Jesus,    Paul's   testimony 

concerning  the,  108 
Retirement  of  Cieneral  J.  II.  Smith,  93 
Revival.  A.  in  Australia,  524 

of  Celtic  literature,  41 
Revolt,  The.  in  Macedonia,  561 
Revolution.  The,  in  Venezuela,  214 
Rheumatism,  Bee-stings  for,  348 
"  Right  of  privacy,  "  A  woman's,  97 
Right-handedness,  The  naturalness  of,  745 
Riley.  James    Whitcomb,  Review   of  book 

by.  531 

Riots    in    Porto    Rico,    Moralizing  on  the, 

588 
Ripon.  Dean  of,  "Attack  on  Christianity" 

by  the,  748 
Ritualism,  The  atlvance  of,  602 
Ritualists,  A  rebuke  to  the,  228 
Roentgen  rays.  Burns  from,  45 
Roman  Catholic  feeling  in  regard   to  saint 
worship.  712 
William  II.  as  a,  495 
Roman     Catholicism,     Accessions     to,    of 
French  litterateurs,  557 
in  the  United  States,  Present  status  of, 

321 
Roman  Catholics.    English.  Alleged  revolt 

of,  383 
Rome,   Methodist  missions    in,   denounced 

by  the  Vatican,  45 
Root,  Secretary,  gives  advice,  870 
Roosevelt,    President,  Anti-trust   program 
of,  61 
Blame  for  the  peril  of,  303 
Defence  of  General  Wood  by,  3 
eulogizes  the  Bible,  46 
on  national  control  of  the  trusts,  241 
Negotiations  of,  with  the  Vatican,  201 
Position  of,  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the 

Senate,  in 
saves  kittens'  lives,  146 
"Rooters,"  Rights  of  baseball,  476 
Rotary  pump,  A  new,  76 
Rotation  of  the  earth  demonstrated.  743 
Royalist  by  profession.  A,  393 
Rosebery,  Lord,  Partisanship  of,  754 
Rosegger,  Peter,  Review  of  book  by,  566 
Rumania,   Letter  of   Secretary  Hay  about 

the  Jews  of,  374 
Rumanian  Jews.  Woes  of,  387 
Ruskin,  The  debt  of  Christianity  to,  259 
Russia,  Campaign  of,  against  trusts,  173 
Feeling  of,  toward  the  United  States, 

370 
Peasants  and  property  in,  52 
Press  in,  on  her  foreign  policy,  326 
Trust  conference  proposed  by,  121 
Russian  literature,  "Immoral  influence  of, 

314 
novel  and  the  Russian  soul,  The,  38 


Sabbath  observance.  Cardinal  Gibbons  on, 

749  ;  Need  of  rules  for  guidance  in,  47 
Sacred  drama,  Mrs.  Fiske  in,  633 
St.  Louis,  Bribery  scandal  in,  336 
St.  Mark's,  The  campanile  of,  128 
St.  Pierre,  Effects  of  the  eruption  at.  638 
Saint- Remy,  Lieut. -Col.  de,  disobeys  orders 

in  France,  494 
Saint  worship,  Roman  Catholic  feeling  in 

regard  to,  712 
Salads.  Danger  in  raw,  710 
Saloon.  The,  losing  its  popularity.  338 
Salvation   Army,  General  Booth  and   the, 

524 
Samoau    award  by   King    Oscar,  Scandi- 
navian opinion  of,  716 
controversy,  King  Oscar's  decision  in 
the,  543 
Sanatoriuiu,  A  cave,  487 
Saratoga,  Gambling  at,  244 
Sawdust  for  animals'  food,  286 
Scandinavian    opinion    of     King     Oscar's 

Samoan  award,  716 
Schley,  Strategy  of,  with  monkeys,  429 
School,  Proposed,  for  authors,  671 
Scientific  discoveries.  How  made,  598 

man.  The  religion  of  a,  19 
Scranton,  The  coal  controversy  at,  695 


Scriptures,  Tlve  Pope's   encyclical  on  the, 

375 
Sculpture  in  wax,  407 
Stars,  Lorenzo,  Review  of  book  bys  847 
Seasickness,  A  new  cure  for,  599 
See,  Teaching  the  blind  to,  73 
.Self-accusation,  The  psychology  of,  707 
Self-government  in  the  Orient.  591 
Senate,   the.    and  Cuba,   President  Roose- 
velt's position  as  to,  HI 
Sensationalism  of  college  professors,  162 

pulpit,  A  j)lea  for,  418 

Sense-organs  of  fishes.  The,  194 
.Serums.  New.  for  figliting  disease,  838 
Servia.  Royiil  ups  and  downs  in,  174 
Sex,  A  new  theory  of,  412 
Shakespeare,  Is  the  public  tired  of?  312 
Sharp  articles.  How  swallowed  without  in- 
jury, 166 
Shaw,  Secretary,  Release  of  "reserve  "  fund 

hy,  443 
Slicep-shearing  by  electricity,  746 
Shenandoah,    Pa.,    Responsibility    for  coal 

strikers'  riot  at,  151 
.Shipping  trust.  Great  Britain  and  the,  441 
.Short  stories.  The  best  writers  of,  159 
Shorthand  typewriter.  A,  708 
Siam,   Visit   of    Crown    Prince   of.    to   the 

United  States,  113 
Sidewalks,  traveling.  Uses  of,  17 
Silkworm  culture  in  America,  15 
Silver,  Low  record  for,  735 
Skilled  labor,  Value  of,  illustrated,  256 

workman.  The  negro  as  a.  590 
Skin,  Vitality  of  the.  318 
Skyscrapers,  Limit  to,  in  New  York,  511 
Sledd,     Professor,     and     free     speech     in 

Georgia,  308 
Sleep,  dreamless,  Possibility  of,  382 

Electric  production  of,  414 

Why  do  we?  223 
Smallpox  germs  carried  by  wind,  136 
Smell,  Influence  of  air  on  the  sense  of.  872 
Smith,  General  Jacob  H.,  Retirement  of,  93 

and  the  "  water  cure, "  A  good  word  for 
the,  341 
Smith,  F.  Hopkin.son,  Review  of  book  by. 

498 
Smoke,  How  to  get  rid  of,  554 

prevention  of,  and  soft  coal,  42 
Social  equality,  A  negro  view  of,  157 

revolt.  The  poetry  of.  342 

settlement.    Does    it    break  up    family 
life?  187 
Socialism.  Coming  struggle  of,  with  cleri- 
calism in  Germany,  680 
Socialist  Sunday-school  mo/ement.  A,  604 

vote."  Increase  in  the,  664 
Sociological  novel.  New,  by  Max  Nordau, 

378 
Sociology,   mining  company's   experiment 

in,  547 
Soft  coal,  How  to  use,  412 

and  smoke  prevention,  42 
Song,  The  dramatization  of,  68 
Sound,  Books  read  by,  836 

Distant  reproduction  of,  by  light,  253 

Passage  of,  through  walls,  285 
South   Africa,    Joseph   Chamberlain's  trip 
to.  679 

America,   King    Edward  as   arbitrator 
in.  882 

Carolina  sentiment  on  child  labor,  477 
South,  Child  labor  in  the,  37 

Growth  of  the,  in  twenty  years,  866 

Millionaire  movement  for  education  in 
the,  860 

Negro  appointments  in  the,  737 
Southern  comment  on  southern  child  labor, 
182,  337 

Republican  Party,  Split  in  the.  544 
Spain.  Anti-Clerical  campaign  in,  49  , 

Cabinet  crisis  in,  751 

and  France,  Proposed  alliance  between, 
420 

Literary  and  artistic.  311 

The  persecuted  poet  of,  409 

Republicanism  in,  264 

The  Vatican's  power  in,  324 
Spalding,  Bishop  J.  L.,  on  agnosticism.  289 

Review  of  book  by,  756 
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I  Piiek,  New  Yoik. 
I  Radical,  St.  Josejili. 

Railway  Age.  Chicago. 

Railway    and    Engineering    Review.    Clii- 
I      cago. 

Railway  and  L<»comotive  Engineering,  Cbi- 
cag(.. 

Railway  World.  Philadelpiiia. 

Ram's  Horn.  Chicago. 

Reader,  New  York. 

Record,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Record,  I'hiladelpliia. 

Recorder,  Hamilton,  la. 

kecord-Herahl.  Chicago. 

Red  Man  and  Helper.  Carlisle.  Pa. 

Reform  Advoc.ite.  i'lorence,  S.  C. 

Register.  Mobile. 

Register.  Roekford,  la. 

Register,  Taniaqua. 

Register  and  Leader,  Des  Moines. 

Reporter,  Wat*;rloo,  la. 

Republic,  .St.  Louis. 

Republican,  Denver. 

Re])ublican.  Springfieki 

Review  «)f  Reviews,  New  York. 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 

Sacred  Heart  Review,  Boston. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia. 

Science,  New  York. 

Science  and  Industry.  New  York. 

Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Scieutitie     American     Supplement,     New 
York. 

Scimitar.   Memphis. 

Scribiier's  Magazine.  New  York. 

Sentinel.  Indianajjolis. 

Smart  Set,  New  York. 

Social  Service.  New  York. 

Socialist.  Seattle. 

Southern  Christian  Advocate,  Columbia. 

Southern  Tobacconist,  Richmond. 

Standard,  Chicago. 

.Standard  Union,  Brooklyn. 

Star.  Kansas  City. 

Star,  St.  Louis. 

Star.  Washington. 

State.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Success.  New  York. 

Sugar  Planters'  Journal.  New  Orleans. 

Sun,  1-Jaltimore. 

.•^'.Mi.  New  York. 

Sun,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia. 

Sussex  Journal.  Georgetown,  Del. 

Sussex  Republican.  Georgetown,  Del. 

Telegraiih,  Harrisburg. 

Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 

Telegraph.  Philadelphia. 

Textile  World.  Boston. 

Theatre.  New  York. 

Times.  Bn»oklyn. 

Times.  Chattanooga. 

Times.  Denver. 

Times.  Dubufpie. 

Times.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Times.  Florence.  S.  C. 

Times.  Los  Angeles. 

Times.  Manning.  S.  C. 

Times.  Minneapolis. 
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I  nioii.  S.  C 
I  ...,».-  >atunliiv  Review.  New  York. 
Tunes  l)finiH.i.it.  New  Oilcans. 
Timrs-U         '  '  "T       '    ilUowii.  la. 

Tiiuc^-l  lackwiiville. 

Tmvii  aiivl  ^  New  York. 

Tiadcsniaii  iiiioj^a. 

Trailes  Union isi,  llazeltun,  Pa. 
Transcript.  Boston. 
Trihnne.  Chicago. 
Tribnne.  Detroit. 
Tribune,  Oreat  Kails.  Mom. 
Tribnne.   Minneapolis. 
Tribune.  New  York. 
Tribune.  Scranton. 
Tribune.  Siou.\  City. 
Truth,  Scranton. 

United     Mine     Workers'     Journal,     India- 
napolis. 
Unity.  Chicago. 
Universalist  Leader,  Boston. 
Virginian  Pilot,  Norfolk. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York. 
Watchman,  Boston. 
Western  Electrician.  Chicago. 
Wisconsin.  Milwaukee. 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  Springfield, O. 
Worker.  New  York. 
World.  New  York. 
World-Herald,  Omaha. 
World's  Work,  New  York. 
Yale  Review,  New  Haven. 
Yeoman,  Yorkville,  S.  C. 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 
Zion's  Watch  Tower,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

ENGLISH    PERIODICALS 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Academy  and  Literature,  London. 

Anglo-American,  London. 

Athenaeum.  London. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edinburgh. 

British  Medical  Journal,  London. 

British  Weekly,  London. 

Broad  Arrow,  London. 

Christian  Commonwealth,  London. 

Chronicle,  London. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London. 

Church  Times,  London. 

Contemporary  Review,  London. 

Cornhill  Magazine.  London. 

Crampton's  Magazine.  London. 

Daily  Independent  and  Nation,  Dublin. 

Daily  Post,  Birmingham. 

Edinburgh  Review,  Edinburgh. 

Engineering.  London. 

Expositor,  London. 

Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Free  Russia,  London. 

Freeman,  Dublin. 

Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin. 

Good  Words.  London. 

Guardian,  London. 

Health,  London. 

Hospital.  London. 

Illustrated  Loudon  News,  London. 

Independent  and  Nation,  Dublin. 

Irish  Times,  Dublin. 

Jewish  Chronicle,  London. 

Judy,  London. 

Knowled'ge,  London. 

Lancet.  London. 

Leader,  London. 

Literary  Guide  and    Rationalist    Review, 

London. 
Mail,  London. 
Midland  Herald,  Bilston. 
Monthly  Review,  London. 
Morning  Post,  London. 
National  Review,  London. 
Nature,  London. 
New  Liberal  Review,  London. 
News,  London. 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London. 


:  ( )iitliM>t«;.  London. 

I'all  .Mall  Gazette.   London. 

Pilot,  London. 

Public  Opinion,  London. 
,  Publishers'  Circular,  L<»ndon. 
I  Punch.  London. 
'  (Quarterly  Review,  London. 
t  Rednors'  Express,  London. 
I  Review  of  Reviews,  London. 
I  Reynolds's  Newspaper,  London. 
j  Rock,  London. 

Roumanian  Bulletin,  London. 

South  Amerian  Journal,  Loudon. 
I  Speaker.  London. 
j  Spectator,  London. 
I  Standard.  London. 
]  Statist,  London. 
I  St.  James's  CJazette,  London. 
j  Tablet,  London. 
'  Tatler,  London. 

Telegraph,  London. 

Temple  Bar,  London. 

Theosophical  Review,  London. 

Times,  London. 

j  Times  Literary  Supplement,  London. 
'  Truth,  London. 

United  Irishman,  Dublin. 

Westminster  (Gazette,  London. 

Westminster  Review,  London. 

World,  London. 

English  Periodicals  in  the  British 
Colonies. 


Argus,  Melbourne. 

Evening  Telegram,  Toronto. 

Gazette.  Montreal. 

Globe,  Toronto. 

Herald,  Montreal. 

Mail,  Sydney. 

Mail  and  Emigre,  Toronto. 

Monetary  Times,  Toronto. 

Presbyterian,  Toronto. 

Secular  Thought,  Toronto. 

English  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Chilean  Times,  Valparaiso. 

Chronicle,  Kobe. 

Financial  Messenger.  St.  Petersburg. 

Japan  Gazette,  Yokohama. 

Times,  Bangkok. 

Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama. 

FRENCH    PERIODICALS. 

In  the  French  Republic. 

Annales  d' Hygiene,  Paris. 

Assiette  de  Beurre,  Paris. 

Aurore,  Paris. 

Caricature,  Paris. 

Correspondant,  Paris. 

Cosmos,  Paris. 

Debats,  Paris. 

Echo  des  Mines,  Paris. 

Eclair.  Paris. 

Eclair  Electrique,  Paris. 

Economiste  Frangaise,  Paris. 

Electricien,  Paris. 

Etincelle  Electrique,  Paris. 

Etudes,  Paris. 

Figaro,  Paris. 

Gaulois,  Paris. 

Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  Paris. 

(irelot,  Paris. 

Illustration,  Paris. 

Intermediare  des  Chercheurs,  Paris. 

Intransigeant,  Paris. 

Italie,  Paris. 

Journal,  Paris. 

Journal  des  Debats,  Paris. 

Journal  Officiel,  Paris. 

Lanterne,  Paris. 

Liberte,  Paris. , 

Matin,  Paris. 

Memorial  Diplomatique,  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France,  Paris. 

Mouvement  Socialiste,  Paris. 

Nature,  Paris. 

Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 


Patrie.  Pans. 

Petite  Republique,  Paris. 

Questions  Diplomatiques,  Paris. 

Radical,  Paris. 

Kaison,  Paris. 

Renaissance  Latine,  Paris. 

Republique,  Paris. 

Revue,  Paris. 

Revue  Blanche,  Paris. 

Revue  Bleue,  Paris. 

Revue  de  Lille,  Lille. 

Revue  de  Mcdecine,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris. 

Revue  de  Paris.  Paris. 

Revue  Frauco-Saharienne,  Paris. 

Revue  Internationale,  Paris. 

Revue  Pliilosophique,  Paris. 

Revue  Polilitiue  et  Parlementaire,  Paris. 

Revue  Scientifique,  Paris. 

Rire,  Paris. 

Salubrite,  Paris. 

Souvenirs  Diplomatiqes,  Paris. 

Temps,  Paris. 

Univers,  Paris. 

Universuni.  Paris. 

Verile  Fran^aise,  Paris. 

Vie  Illustree,  Paris. 

French  Periodicals  in  Various  Coantries. 

Bulletin  Scientifique  de   Guatemala,   Car- 
acas. 
Courrier  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels. 
Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,  New  York. 
Independance  Beige,  Brussels. 
Indc[)endance  Roumaine,  Bucharest. 
Journal  de  Djibouti.  West  Africa. 
Moniteur  Beige.  Brussels. 
Patrie,  Montreal. 
Patiiote.  Brussels. 
Roumanie,  Bucharest. 

GERMAN    PERIODICALS. 

In  the  German  Empire. 

Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung.  Leipsic. 

AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich. 

Archiv  llir  Post  und  Telegraphic,  Berlia. 

Berliner  Best,  Berlin. 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin. 

Berner  Bund,  Berne. 

Be-vveis  des  Glaubens,  Gutersloh. 

Boersenzeitung.  Berlin. 

Christliche  Welt,  Leipsic. 

Chronik,  Leipsic. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfort. 

Freisinnige  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Gartenlaube,  Berlin. 

Germania,  Berlin. 

Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Hamburg. 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Jugend.  Munich. 

Kirchenzeitung,  Leipsic. 

Kladderadatsch,  Berlin. 

Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  Cologne. 

Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne. 

Konigsberger  Hartungschen  Zeitung.   Ko- 

nigsberg. 
Kreuz-Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Lokal-Anzeiger,  Berlin. 
Lustige  Blatter,  Berlin. 
Magdebuiger  Zeitung,  Magdeburg. 
Medikalisclies  Wochenschrift,  Munich. 
Nation,  Berlin. 
National  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  Leipsic. 
Neue  Zeit,  Stuttgart. 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  Munich. 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Post,  Berlin. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher,  Berlin. 
Reichsanzeiger,  Berlin. 
Reichsbote,  Berlin. 
Rheinische  Courier,  Berlin. 
Rheinische  Westfali.sche  Zeitung. 
Schlesische  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Simplicissimus,  Munich. 
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Tagliche  Rundschau.  Berlin. 
Ulk,  Berlin. 
Umshau.  Gralz. 
"A^olksblatt,  Berlin. 
Vorwarts,  Berlin. 
Vossi.sche  Zeiuing,  Berlin. 
Wahre  Jacob,  Stnttjjart. 
ZeilscliriCt  fiir  Angewaiulte  Chemie,  Berl'n. 

German  Periodicals  in  Austria. 

Floli,  X'lcnua. 
Frenulenblatt.  Vienna. 
Hnnioristi.sche  Blatter,  Vienna. 
Information,  Vienna. 
Neue  Freie  Pres.se,  Vienna. 
Neue.s  Wiener  Tageblatt,  Vienna. 
Pester-Lloyd,  Budapest. 
Politische  Correspondenz,  Vienna. 
Roumanie,  Vienna. 
Sonn-  und  Montagszeituug,  Vienna. 

German  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Staats-Zeitung,  New  York. 

St.  Petersburger  Zeitung.  St.  Petersburg. 

Tageblatt,  New  York. 

ITALIAN    PERIODICALS. 

Capitale.  Rome. 
Civllta  Cattolica,  Rome. 
Corriera  della  Sera,  Rome. 
Corriere  di  Napoli,  Naples. 
Cronaca  Romana.  Rome. 
Fiscliietto, Turin. 
Giornale  d' Italia,  Rome. 
Italic.  Rome. 
Mattino,  Naples. 
Nuovo  Cimento,  Turin. 
Osservatore  Romano,  Rome. 
Pasquino,  Milan. 
Propaganda,  Naples. 
Resto  del  Carliuo,  Rome. 
Revista  Moderna,  Rome. 
Secolo,  Milan. 
Tribuna,  Rome. 
Unita  Cattolica,  Florence. 
Voce  della  Verita,  Rome. 
Vox  Urbis  (Latin) ,  Rome. 


RUSSIAN    PERIODICALS. 

Finlantlskaia  (ia.seta.  Si.  Petersburg. 
Nov<»^tl.  St.  I'elersburg. 
Novoye  \iemya.  St.  Petersburg. 
Now  Kray,  St.  Petersburg. 
Rousskaya  Boguislvo,  St.  Petersburg. 
Rousskaye  Misl.  St.  Petersbuig. 
Viedomosti.   Moscow. 
Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg. 
Viestnik,  St.  Petersburg. 
Zastava,  Servia. 


SPANISH    AND    PORTUGUESE 
PERIODICALS. 

Avisador  Comercial,  lIavan;L 

Bien,  Montevideo. 

Caricatura.  Havana. 

Civico,  Asuncion. 

Comercio,  Havana. 

Correspondencia  Militar.  Madrid. 
I  Democracia,  Asuncion. 
I  Diario,  Havana. 

IJiscusion,  Havana. 

Epoca,  Madrid. 

Globo,  Madrid.  > 

I  Heraldo.  Madrid. 

Imparcial,  Madrid. 

Journal,  Barcelona. 

Lei,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Liberal,  Madrid. 

Lncha,  Havana. 

Nacion,  Havana. 

Nacion,  Montevideo. 

Nuestro  Tiem)io,  Madrid. 

Nuevo  Pais,  Havana. 

Paraguav,  Asuncion. 

Patri'a,  Madrid. 

Prensa.  Buenos  Ayres. 

Republica,  Caracas. 

Re]iublica  Cubana.  Havana. 

Siglo,  Montevideo. 

Siglo  Futuro,  Madrid. 

Telegrafo,  Montevideo. 

Tribuna,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Venezuelan  Herald,  Caracas. 

Vida,  Havana. 

Vida  Moderna,  Montevideo. 


OTHER  PERIODICALS. 
Chinese. 


Koung-Pau.  Peking. 
Shen-Pao,  Shanghai. 


Danish. 

Handt;lstidning.  Gotebt)rg. 
National  Tidende.  Copenhagen. 
Poliliken.  Copenhagen. 
Tideude.  St.  Thomas.  \V.  I. 


Dutch. 

Anisterdamnier,  Amsterdam. 
Telegraf,  Amsterdam. 
Utrechts  Dagblad,  Utrecht. 
Vragen  des  Tijds.  Haarlem. 


Hungarian  and  PolisK. 

Magyar  Neinzet.  Budapest. 
Nowa  Refornia,  Cracow. 
Orendownik,  Posen. 
Pravo  Lidu,  Prague. 
Slowo  PoKki,  Lemburg. 
Szemle,  Budapest. 
Tygodnik  Illnstrowany.  Warsaw. 
Zgoda,  Chicago. 

Japanese. 

Asahi,  Osaka. 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 
Chuo  Koron,  Tokyo. 
Jiji  Shimpo.  Tokyo. 
Kokumin  Shimbun.  Tokyo. 
Mainichi,  Tokyo. 
Nipon,  Tokyo. 

Swedish. 

Aftonbladet,  Stockholm. 
Posttidning,  Stockholm. 
Svenska  Dagbladet.  Stockholm. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CLEVELAND,    BRYAN,   AND    DEMOCRATIC 

DISCORD. 

DEMOCRATS  of  every  stripe  seem  to  be  sincerelj'  anxious 
for  a  reunion  of  their  riven  party,  but  there  is  still  an  omi- 
nous disagreement  as  to  how  this  result  shall  be  attained.  The 
comments  on  the  recent  deliverances  of  ex-President  Cleveland 
and  Mr.  Bryan  show  that  the  Cleveland  wing  of  the  party  still 
regard  Mr.  Bryan  with  aversion,  and  that  the  Bryan  wing  hold 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  equal  disesteem.  Mr.  Cleveland's  call  to  har- 
mony, therefore,  has  sent  the  more  radical  "Bryanites"  flying  in 
the  opposite  direction,  while  Mr.  Bryan's  counterblast  has  stirred 
the  conservatives  to  new  opposition  to  him.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a  keen  discerner  of  matters  polit- 
ical as  the  Springfield  Republican,  "that  neither  to  the  one  nor 
to  the  other  can  the  Democracy  look  for  leadership  in  the  reha- 
bilitation movement."  The  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation, 
from  a  Democratic  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bitter 
dislike  appears  to  extend  only  to  these  two  leaders,  while  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  two  wings  are  anxious  for  reconciliation,  and 
are  searching  for  a  common  ground  on  which  they  can  again  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  front  to  their  political  foe. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  speech  at  the  Tilden  Club  dinner  in  New 
York,  June  19,  presented  the  issues  of  the  trusts  and  the  tariff  as 
the  ones  on  which  the  party  might  most  hopefully  unite,  and 
then  used  the  following  language,  which  is  pretty  generally 
taken  as  a  thinly  veiled  allusion  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  tenets : 

"We  were  never  more  ready  to  do  enthusiastic  battle  than 
now,  if  we  can  only  be  marshaled  outside  the  shadow  of  predes- 
tined defeat. 

"Is  it  too  much  to  ask  our  leaders  to  avoid  paths  that  are 
known  to  lead  to  disaster?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  proven 
errors  be  abandoned,  and  that  we  be  delivered  from  a  body  of 
death  and  relieved  from  the  burden  of  issues  which  have  been 
killed  by  the  decrees  of  the  American  people?  Ought  we  not  to 
be  fed  upon  something  better  than  the  husks  of  defeat?  If  these 
questions  are  met  in  an  honest,  manly  fashion  I  believe  it  will 
be  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  Democratic  harmony." 

Mr.  Hill  was  more  conciliatory.     In  his  speech  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, after  a  favorable  reference  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  said  : 
"We   should   have  been   glad  to  welcome  that  other  distin- 
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and  eloquent  Democratic  orator.  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  bad 
he  been  able  to  be  present  c)n  this  fjccasion.  We  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make  of  any  Democrat  in  the  land." 

Four  days  passed,  and  then  Mr.  Bryan  gave  to  the  press  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Referring  to  the  latter  as  an  "ex-Dem- 
ocrat," he  declared  that  "there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  harmony 
between  men  like  him  and  those  who  believe  in  Democratic  prin- 
ciples." and  he  continued  in  part  as  follows: 

"lie  secured  his  nomination  in  1892  by  a  secret  bargain  with 
the  financiers;  his  committee  collected  from  the  corporations  and 
spent  the  largest  campaign  fund  the  party  ever  h.id  ;  he  filled  his 
cabinet  with  corporation  agents  and  jiU-iced  railroad  attorneys 
on  the  United  States  Bench,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their 
former  clients.  He  turned  the  Treasury  over  to  a  Wall-Street 
syndicate  and  the  financial  member  of  his  official  family  went 
from  Washington  to  become  the  private  attorney  of  the  man  who 
forced  (?)  the  Treasury  Department  to  sell  him  government 
bonds  at  105,  and  then  resold  them  at  117.  He  tried  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  income  tax  provision,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
only  tariff  reform  message  passed  since  the  war,  and  while  thun- 
dering against  the  trusts  in  his  messages,  did  even  less  than 
Knox  has  done  to  interfere  with  their  high-handed  methods. 

"  His  Administration,  instead  of  being  a  fountain  of  Demf)C- 
racy,  sending  forth  pure  and  refreshing  streams,  became  a  stag- 
nant pool,  from  whose  waters  foul  vapors  arose— poisonous  to 
those  who  lingered  near. 

"Having  debauched  his  party,  he  was  offended  by  its  effort  to 
reform,  and  gave  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Virginius  killed  liis 
daughter  to  save  her  chastity;  Cleveland  stabbed  his  party  to 
prevent  its  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

"And  now,  still  gloating  over  his  political  crimes,  he  invites 
the  party  to  return  to  him  and  apologize  for  the  contempt  which 
it  has  expres.sed  for  him.  Will  it?  Not  until  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  are  forgotten  and  the  works  of  Jefferson  cease  to  in- 
spire." 

Turning  now  to  the  Democratic  comments  on  these  utterances, 
one  finds  the  New  York  Jourfial  (Dem.)  ready  to  accept  Mr. 
Cleveland's  advice,  but  remarking  that  "it  would  come  with  a 
better  grace  from  any  other  man  in  the  United  States,"  for  it  is 
"hard  to  view  him  in  any  other  light  than  the  worst  foe  the  party 
has  had  since  the  slaveholders  wrecked  it."  The  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  rejoices  over  Mr.  Bryan's 
invective  because  "it  is  as  jilain  as  a  pikestaff  that  he  n(jw  feels 
and  knows  that  the  party  is  resolved  to  turn  from  him  and  heed 
him  no  more."  "Bryan  is  finding  his  level."  remarksthe  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.).  It  seems  to  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.) 
that  "Mr.  Cleveland  is  looking  to  the  future,  while  Mr.  Bryan  is 
turning  to  the  past,"  and  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  ex- 
claims: "If  a  Democrat  can  not  utter  such  sentiments  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  expressed  on  Thursday  night  without  becoming  the 
object  of  vituperation  on  the  part  of  other  men  claiming  to  be 
Democrats,  then  heaven  help  an  organization  afflicted  witli  such 
a  surplus  of  malignity  and  bedevilment ! "  The  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  whicli  has  for  years  been  the  strongest  Bryan  paper  of 
the  Middle  West,  regards  Mr.  Cleveland's  advice  as  "good 
sense,"  and  says  that  "it  may  waken  antagonism  in  some  quar- 
ters, but  we  ask  the  man  who  feels  any  antagonism  to  think  it 
over."  The  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  regarded  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.)  as  futile.  He  "can  not  stop  this  move- 
ment toward  a  revitalized  Democracy,"  it  says,  and  hints  fur- 
ther that  "the  man  that  recklessly  thrusts  himself  between  the 
two  approaching  blades  of  the  shears  is  certain  to  sustain  pain- 
ful injuries."  The  Milwaukee ycz/rna/  (Dem.)  declares  in  figur- 
ative language  that  Mr.  Cleveland's   address    "is  the  keynote 
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and  seta  ihe  pace  for  the  party."  and  the  Chicago  Chrvnicle 
thinks  the  ''manifesti^tions  of  wrath  and  uncharitableness"  that 
have  lM;eu  evoked  are  deplorable.  The  Salt  Lake  Herald 
(Deni.)  calls  upon  tli^e  party  to  forget  Mr.  Cleveland's  past  and 
to  follow  his  advice  ;  but  the  Denver  Tinus  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"Xli.  ■    ■'  idolators  of  Grover  Cleveland  still 

left  m  y  are  cliielly  cuiitined  to  the  East- 

ern section  ui  iLiy.      Wiicn  he  entered  ottice  he  was  a  fol- 

lower and  avf  ciple  of  Samuel  J.  Tildcn  ;  when  he  quitted 

it  he  left  behind  lnm  a  disrupted  and  disorganized  party,  and  as 
a  leader  was  thoroughly  despised  and  rei)udiated.  lie  was  never 
the  President  of  the  whole  people,  or  even  of  his  whole  party. 
Going  into  office  with  the  loudest  pretense  of  virtue,  he  left  it 
with  his  integrity  more  than  questioned. 

"Doubtless  in  the  process  of  time  the  Democratic  Party  will 
gather  itself  together  and  present  a  united  front  to  its  old-time 
political  enemy,  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  such  a  consummation  so 
long  as  Grover  Cleveland  remains  above  the  sod  and  his  trusty 
tongue  continues  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand." 

Looking  to  the  Southern  press,  one  finds  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch (Dem.)  looking  for  a  new  leader, 
and  declaring  that  success  will  come 
"under  a  leadership  not  obnoxiously  en- 
tangled with  either  side  of  the  main 
question  which  in  the  two  Bryan  cam- 
paigns disorganized  the  party."  As  for 
Mr.  Bryan,  he  "  has  brought  nothing  but 
disaster,"  says  the  Richmond  Times 
(Dem.),  and  if  the  party  would  succeed, 
"it  must  cut  loose  from  him  entirely." 
"Bryan  is  waning  to  the  obscurity  from 
whence  he  came,"  observes  the  pro- 
Cleveland  Charleston /'t;j/ (Dem.) ,  "and 
again  the  Democracy  turns  to  the  man 
who  led  it  to  victory  and  administered 
its  trust  with  honor."  Not  so,  however, 
thinks  the  Columbia  State  (Dem.). 
which  refers  to  Cleveland  and  Hill  as 
bushwhackers,  and  predicts  that  "6,000, - 
000  Democrats  will  hold  it  to  be  true 
that  Bryan,  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
party  during  six  years  in  every  doubt- 
ful State,  is  not  less  deserving  of  its 
confidence  in  matters  of  leadership  than 
Cleveland,  who  sulked  in  suUenness  and 
in  all  that  time  spoke  only  for  doubt 
and  disintegration."  And  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.)  observes:  "Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Cleveland  never  ap- 
pears as  a  party  adviser  without  his  j.j.  ^y^g 
broad  phylactery  and  his  '  holier   than         Mr.  Cleveland  thought 

of  peace,  but 


thou'  speeches.  He  does  not  appear  to  feel  that  in  the  casting 
up  of  its  accounts  the  Democracy  has  quite  a  score  of 'proven 
errors'  charged  to  his  account.  It  is  what  he  lost  to  the  party 
that  it  has  been  seeking  ever  since  to  regain." 

It  seems  clear  to  the  Macon  Tete}^rapli  (Dem.)  that  "the  drift 
of  Democratic  sentiment  throughout  the  country  is  away  from 
Bryanism  and  back  to  the  old  moorings."  and  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter declares  that  "the  time  has  come  to  cut  adrift  from  Mr. 
Bryan."  The  Birmingham  Ledger  (Dem.)  thinks  it  best  to  dis- 
regard both  Bryan  and  Cleveland  and  "to  consider  them  elim- 
inated and  talk  of  harmony  without  talking  of  them,"  while  the 
Houston  Post  (Dem.)  expresses  a  belief  that  such  "harmony 
meetings  "  as  this  one  in  New  York  are  of  doubtful  value.  The 
New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  thinks  it  "scarcely  possible"  that 
Mr.  Bryan  "can  for  a  third  time  drive  a  long-eared  Democracy  to 
defeat."  and  the  Nashville  American  avers  that  "Mr.  Bryan  is 
as  the  thing  that  was — as  the  hour  which  passes  in  the  night." 
The  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  Memphis  Scimitar 

(Dem.)  come  out  strongly  in  support  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  but  the  Louisville  Post 
(Dem.)  believes  that  the  mass  of  the 
party  is  still  with  the  Nebraskan.  "In 
our  judgment,"  says  The  Post,  "the 
men  who  spoke  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Tilden  Club  last  night  do  not  speak, 
even  in  their  combined  influences,  for 
one-third  of  the  six  million  Democrats 
who  followed  Mr.  Bryan." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  one 
of  the  foremost  Democratic  papers  in 
the  country,  views  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
much  the  same  light  as  two  other  leading 
Democratic  papers  already  quoted,  the 
New  York  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Mr.  Watterson's  paper 
pays  its  respects  to  the  ex-President  in 
two  columns  of  vigorous  English,  start- 
ing off  with  the  remark  that  "the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  not  so  rich  either  in  lead- 
ership or  in  position  of  strategic  advan- 
tage that  it  can  afford  to  reject  good 
counsels  from  any  quarter;  but  surely 
it  has  the  right  to  draw  the  line  on 
Grover  Cleveland."  And  to  quote 
another  sentence:  "It  is  enough  to 
declare  that  he  found  the  party,  what 
Mr.  Tilden  had  made  it,  a  moral  unit ; 
THE  CAT  ^  great,  compact  body  of  fighting  men  ; 

he  was  liberating  the  dove       and  that,    having  twice    betrayed    it— 
— The  Columbus  Dispatch. 


POLITICAL  GRAVITY. 


—  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 

REPUBLICAN   CARICATURES  OF  DEMOCRATIC   LEADERS 


Waiterson  :  "Get  back  inside  !  " 

—  Tlie  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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we  will  not  say  consciously  betrayed  it— for  his  own  selfish  ends, 
he  left  it.  leaderless  and  divided,  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves  of  factionism,  called  into  being  by  his  own  lack  of 
generosity  and  foresight." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   DEFENSE   OF   GENERAL 

WOOD. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  address  at  the  Harvard 
A  commencement  last  week  has  aroused  remark  by  the  en- 
thusiastic personal  tribute  paid  by  him  to  General  Wood.  Civil 
Governor  Taft,  and  Secretary  Root.  His  words  concerning 
General  Wood  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  defense  as  well  as  a 
eulogy,  direct  reference  being  made  to  recent  attacks  upon  the 
general.  In  tiie  cases  of  Secretary  Root  and  Governor  Taft 
no  similar  severe  assault  has  been  made,  and  some  of  the 
papers  are  disposed  to  regard  the  President's  praise  of  them  as 
correct  but  somewhat  superfluous.  The  reference  to  General 
Wood,  therefore,  elicits  the  most  comment.  Speaking  of  the  duty 
of  college  men  to  render  better  service  to  the  public  because  of 
their  training,  he  said  : 

"I  want  to  speak  of  three  men  who  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  have  met  that  requirement — of  a  graduate  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  Elihu  Root;  of  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Governor  Taft, 
and  of  a  fellow  Harvard  man,  Leonard  Wood — men  who  did 
things,  did  not  say  how  they  should  do  them,  but  did  them  them- 
selves ;  men  who  have  met  that  greatest  of  our  national  needs, 
the  need  for  the  service  that  can  not  be  bought,  the  need  for  the 
service  that  can  only  be  rendered  by  the  man  willing  to  forego 
the  material  advantages,  for  it  has  got  to  be  given  at  the  man's 
own  material  cost.  When  in  England  they  get  a  man  to  do  what 
Lord  Cromer  did  in  Egypt,  when  a  man  returns  as  Lord  Kitch- 
ener will  return  from  South  Africa,  they  give  him  a  peerage  and 
a  great  sum  of  monej\  He  receives  large  and  tangible  reward. 
And  our  Cromers,  our  men  of  that  stamp,  come  back  to  the 
country,  and,  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  go  back  to  private  life 
with  the  privilege  of  taking  up  what  they  can  find  of  the  strings 
left  loose  when  they  sundered  their  old  connections,  and  if  they 
are  unfortunate  they  are  accused  of  maladversion  in  office — not 
an  accusation  that  hurts  them,  but  an  accusation  that  brands 
with  infamy  every  man  who  makes  it,  and  that  reflects  but  ill  on 
the  country  in  which  it  is  made. 

"Leonard  Wood  four  years  ago  went  to  Cuba,  has  served  there 
ever  since,  has  rendered  services  to  that  country  of  the  kind  that 
if  performed  three  thousand  years  ago  would  have  made  hirn  a 
hero  mixed  up  with  the  Sun-God  in  various  ways,  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  these  four  years,  and  who  thought  of  noth- 
ing else,  did  nothing  else  save  to  try  to  bring  up  the  standard  of 
political  and  social  life  in  that  island  ;  to  clean  it  physically  and 
morally  ;  to  make  justice  even  and  fair  in  it ;  to  found  a  school 
system  that  should  be  akin  to  our  own  ;  to  teach  the  people  after 
four  centuries  of  misrule  that  there  were  such  things  as  govern- 
mental righteousness  and  honesty  and  fair  play  for  all  men  on 
their  merits  as  men.  He  did  all  that.  He  is  a  man  of  slender 
means.  He  did  it  on  his  pay  as  an  army  officer,  and  as  governor 
of  the  island.  Sixty  millions  of  dollars  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  he  came  out  having  had  to  draw  on  his  slender  capi- 
tal in  order  that  he  might  come  out  even  when  he  left  the  island. 
Credit  to  him?  Yes,  in  a  way.  In  another  no  particular  credit, 
because  he  was  built  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  else.  He  came 
out  having  done  that,  and  having  devoted  himself  as  disinter- 
estedly to  the  good  of  the  Cuban  people  in  all  their  relations  as 
man  could.  He  has  come  back  here,  and  has  been  attacked, 
forsooth,  by  people  who  are  not  merely  unworthy  of  having  their 
names  coupled  with  his,  but  who  are  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  motives  that  have  spurred  him  on  to  bring  honor  to  this 
republic." 

The  President  went  on  to  speak  of  Governor  Taft's  devotion 
to  his  work  in  the  Philippines,  and  of  the  "wonderful  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  conscientiousness"  with  which  Secretary  Root  has 
faced  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 

The  suggestion  that  General  Wood  has  been  under-rewarded 
for  his  services  is  disputed  by  several  papers  that  are  entirely 


friendly  toward  him.  "  The  favor  shown  to  General  Wood, "  says 
the  New  York  Mait  and  Express,  "has  been,  and  still  is,  ex- 
traordinary," and  it  observes  that  the  idea  that  these  three  men 
"should  have  favors  and  decorations  comparai>Ie  with  those 
of  Kitchener,  Miiner,  and  Cromer  jars  on  the  American  Rcnse.* 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  says : 

"But,  strictly  on  the  professional  side,  GcniTal  Wood's  ad- 
vancement has  been  phenomenal,  his  reward  glittering.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  an  army  surgeon  ;  now  he  has  Ixsen  promoted 
over  the  heads  of  five  hundred  of  his  seniors  in  the  regular  army 
to  be  a  brigadier-general,  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  gen- 
eral commanding.  And  it  is  this  splendid  and  almost  unparai- 
leled  rise  that  the  President  intimates  is  meager,  and  almost  off- 
set by  the  fact  that  General  Wood  has  not  been  able  to  live  on 
his  salary  and  allowances !  What  the  General  himself  thought 
of  pecuniary  inducements,  compared  with  the  great  prize  he  has 
won,  was  shown  in  his  deliberate  refusal  of  a  civilian  position 
estimated  to  be  worth  $35,000  a  year." 

Another  part  of  the  President's  speech  is  handled  as  follows 
by  the  Baltimore  News: 

"He  is  never  content  with  praising  his  men  of  action,  and 
blaming  those  who  criticize  them  unjustly.  He  is  always  itch- 
ing to  express  liis  low  opinion  of  criticism  as  such.  'I  want  to 
speak,'  he  said  in  yesterday's  speech,  'of  three  men  who  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  have  met  that  requirement  .  .  .  men 
who  did  things  ;  did  not  say  how  they  should  do  them,  but  did 
them  themselves.'  This  is  an  extremely  familiar  note  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  utterances,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  an  extremely  tire- 
some one.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  anybody  who  is 
not  bossing  the  job  of  putting  the  Philippines  in  order,  or  into  a 
semblance  of  order,  should  hold  his  peace  in  awestruck  admira- 
tion of  the  man  who  is ;  that  the  man  whose  activity  consists  in 
saying  how  things  should  be  done  is  a  poor  creature  not  worthy 
to  be  thought  of  in  this  strenuous  world.  Such  a  doctrine  is  al>- 
surd  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  a  country  governed  by  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  an  especially 
preposterous  doctrine  to  be  dinning  into  the  ears  of  young  college 
graduates.  For  every  one  of  them  who  will  be  in  a  position  to 
'do  things'  in  the  government  of  the  country,  there  will  be  a 
hundred  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  help  say  how  things  should  be 
done.  Whether  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong  when  it  is  done  is  not 
a  less  important  matter  than  whether  it  is  done  at  all ;  and  col- 
lege men  should  be  the  last  to  belittle  the  former  question." 


OPERATORS'    PROFITS    AND    MINERS'    WAGES. 

A  WIDE  reading  of  the  comments  on  the  coal  strike  reveals  a 
prevalent  feeling  that  an  employee  is  ifi  a  sense  a  silent 
partner  in  his  employer's  business,  and  a  conviction  that  when 
the  employer  makes  large  jirofits,  the  employee  should  receive 
more  pa}'.  President  Baer,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
tacitly  admitted  this  principle  when  he  oflFered  the  officials  of  the 
miners'  union  the  privilege  of  examining  the  company's  books 
to  see  if  the  company  could  afford  to  raise  wages.  And  the 
newspapers  are  discussing  the  merits  of  the  present  strike  for  all 
the  world  as  if  there  was.  unwritten  but  in  force,  a  law  compel- 
ling profit-sharing.  Such  a  paper,  for  in.stance,  as  the  New  York 
Journal  0/  Commerce  says  that  President  Mitchell,  of  the  mi- 
ners' union,  "has  plenty  of  supiwrt  in  his  statement  that  anthra- 
cite mining  is  a  highly  lucrative  business,"  and  that  "the  mines 
have  paid  and  are  now  paying  large  profits  to  their  owners, "  and 
it  thinks  that  these  statements  "call  for  some  further  information 
from  the  operators."  Further,  the  idea  seems  to  be  abroad  that 
the  employers  should  take  an  interest  in  the  bodily  welfare  of  the 
men,  and  that  when  the  cost  of  living  increases,  wages  should  be 
increased.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  New  York  Ei'e- 
ning  Post  discuss  the  merits  of  the  miners'  request  on  this  basis, 
the  former  deciding  against  them,  the  latter  in  their  favor.  In 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  newspapers,  the  country  over,  discuss 
the  meuits  of  the  strike  as  if  the  employer  were  in  duty  bound  to 
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treat  his  men  in  a  paternal  and  cooperative  way,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

So  prevalent  is  tins  lepliug  that  such  a  comment  as  the  follow- 
ing one  from  the  Clvii-'agoyt»/Vr«ij/ acquires  interest  and  promi- 
nence by  its  difference  in  tone  from  the  rest.     To  quote  : 

"Strong  as  President  Mitchell's  appeal  maybe  to  the  senti- 
mental side  of  the  public  and  to  the  generosity  of  the  operators, 
it  will  have  but  little  effect  in  terminating  the  dispute.  Assets 
of  this  sort  are  not  available  in  business  transactions.  A  man 
can  gel  nothing  on  them  at  the  bank.  '  Business  is  business  '  is 
a  maxim  that  often  has  a  cruel  sound  and  still  more  cruel  re- 
sults, but  it  is  supposed  that  no  other  will  answer  when  it  conies 
to  transactions  involving  money  and  property.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  serves  well  as  a  guide  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
in  deeds  of  charity,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  other  days  of  the 
week  "devil  take  the  hindmost '  is  the  only  workable  hypothesis. 

"This  accounts  for  the  attitude  of  the  operators,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  recollection  of  two  years  ago.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  touch  of  resentment  if  not  of  revenge  in  the  present  policy 
of  non-arbitration  maintained  by  them. 

"Two  years  ago  they  were  '  held  up  '  by  the  miners  and  forced 
to  consent  to  the  miners'  terms.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Pres- 
idential election  then  impending,  the  miners'  union,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Mitchell  and  his  associates,  demanded  an 
advance  in  wages  and  other  concessions.  A  strike  at  such  a 
time  in  all  probability  meant  the  defeat  of  McKinley,  and  an 
enormous  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  operators,  forcing 
them  to  yield. 

"They  have  not  forgotten  that  humiliation  and  are  not  likely 
to,  and  they  intend,  if  possible,  to  give  the  union  a  fatal  blow. 
It  has  already  shown  signs  of  disintegration,  and  a  few  more 
weeks  of  idleness  will  bring  a  majority  of  the  men  to  terms. 

"President  Mitchell  himself  sees  this,  and  his  only  answer  is 
that,  supposing  the  union  is  broken  up  at  this  time,  it  will  grow 
again. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  the  contest  will  not  proceed  to  such 
extremities,  but  that  President  Mitchell  and  the  other  leaders 
will  be  wise  enough  to  advise  the  men  to  go  back  to  work. 

"They,  too,  will  have  to  abide  their  time." 

President  Mitchell  appeals  to  the  sentiment  noticed  above  in  his 
statement  made  public  last  week.  He  presents  figures  to  show 
that  the  mine-owners  received  nearly  $28,000,000  more  for  their 
product  last  year  than  the  year  before,  and  says:  "In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  enormous  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  coal 
has  been  extorted  from  the  consumer  by  the  coal  trust,  can  any 
one  say  that  the  demands  of  the  strikers  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  increased  wealth  their  labor  has  produced  are  unreasonable 
or  unwarranted?"  He  also  pleads  the  high  death-rate  among 
the  miners  as  a  reason  why  wages  should  be  raised,  remarking 
that  "it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  eight  times  as  manj'  men  and 
boys  are  killed  and  injured  annually  in  the  anthracite  coal-mines 
of  Pennsylvania  as  were  killed  and  injured  from  the  American 
ranks  in  the  Spanish-American  war  in  Cuba."     He  also  says: 

"  For  more  than  twenty-five  long  years  the  anthracite  coal- 
mine workers  of  Pennsylvania  have  chafed  and  groaned  under 
the  most  intolerable  and  inhumane  conditions  of  employment 
imaginable.  Their  average  annual  earnings  have  been  less  than 
those  of  any  other  class  of  workmen  in  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  work  is  more  hazardous  and  the 
cost  of  living  greater  than  in  any  other  important  American  in- 
dustry. 

"The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  around  the  an- 
thracite coal-mines  is  147, 500  ;  they  are  employed  never  to  exceed 
200  days  in  any  one  year,  and  they  receive  as  compensation  for 
their  service  an  average  of  $1.42  for  a  ten-hour  workday.  It  will 
thus  be  noted  that  they  earn  annually  less  than  $300.  Such  pay 
may  supply  a  living  on  a  par  with  some  classes  of  European  la- 
borers, but  who  will  say  that  it  is  sufficient  to  support  American 
citizenship  or  enable  parents  to  educate  and  properly  maintain 
their  families? 

"True  it  is  that  a  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  wages  was  granted 
by  the  coal  operators  as  a  strike  concession  two  years  ago ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  a  large  portion  of  this  ten-per-cent.  was  paid 


back  to  the  companies  to  buy  the  suppression  of  an  old  powder 
grievance.  Moreover,  according  to  reliable  commercial  agencies, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  particularly  in  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs,  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.,  so  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  miner's  earnings  is  less  now  than  before  the  strike  of 
1900." 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  answered  along  the  same  line  of  argument  by 
the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  as  follows  : 

"If  the  mine  workers  have  been  chafing  and  groaning  for 
twenty-five  years 'under  the  most  intolerable  and  inhumane  con- 
ditions of  employment  imaginable, '  how  does  it  happen  that  so 
many  of  them  have  remained  in  the  anthracite  region,  while 
there  have  been  such  large  opportunities  for  labor  elsewhere? 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  has  been  an  excess  of 
workmen  in  that  region.  What  is  it  that  has  attracted  them  and 
kept  them  there,  if  conditions  were  so  hard?  There  is  no  escape 
from  competition  in  labor  any  more  than  in  capital,  and  the 
hardest  fight  of  the  Miners'  Union  is  against  labor  competition 
rather  than  capital  oppression. 

"  Not  only  were  a  large  proportion  of  the  union  miners  opposed 
to  entering  upon  the  present  strike,  but  non-union  men  are  de- 
terred from  taking  up  the  work  only  by  boycott  and  systematic- 
intimidation.  Would  this  be  so  if  the  conditions  of  mine  work- 
ing, including  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  average  pay  for  the- 
year,  made  it  such  an  undesirable  occupation  compared  with 
others  that  are  open?  Mr.  Mitchell  claims  that  the  miners  are  a 
law-abiding  class,  and  they  have  been  restrained  with  fair  suc- 
cess thus  far  from  outbreaks  of  extreme  violence  ;  but  the  strike 
has  been  largely  maintained  by  interfering  with  the  lawful  right 
of  men  to  work  on  their  own  terms  and  of  other  men  to  employ 
them  and  to  conduct  their  business  in  peace.  The  matter  has- 
been  allowed  to  drag  too  long,  and  too  many  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  six  weeks,  in  silent  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  public,  to  make  an  appeal  for  sympathy  at  this 
time  very  effective." 


ENGLAND'S   STRICKEN    KING. 

THE  disposition  apparent  in  the  American  papers  to  treat 
lightly  the  elaborate  coronation  ceremonial  was  abruptly 
sobered  last  week  by  the  news  of  the  King's  illness  and  surgical 
operation.  The  cheerful  tone  of  the  physicians'  bulletins,  while 
dispelling  from  many  minds  the  earlier  fear  for  the  King's  life,  is 
compared  by  others  with  the  equally  cheerful  tone  of  those  from 
President  McKinley' s  bedside,  and  those  in  which  for  ten  weeks- 
President  Garfield  was  reported  "better."  However  his  illness 
may  terminate,  the  King's  reported  wish  to  "go  to  the  Abbey  "  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  rather  than  disappoint  the  people,  has  won  no- 
little  admiration  for  him,  while  even  in  this  democratic  country 
there  is  a  touch  of  pity  for  the  man  who  had  waited  sixty  years, 
for  the  crown,  to  be  stricken  by  the  hand  of  fate  two  days  before 
his  expected  coronation.  The  King's  illness  has  brought  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rather  suddenly  before  the  public  eye,  and  has- 
brought  out  many  reviews  of  Edward's  reign. 

Altho  Edward  has  been  on  the  throne  less  than  eighteen 
months,  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he  has  enlarged  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  as  manifested  by  his  success  in  ending  the 
Boer  war,  a  war  that  Victoria  tried  in  vain  to  prevent.  As  for 
his  personal  influence  and  character  the  Washington  Post  saj's : 

"  Edward  has  been  a  noble  and  high-minded  gentleman  al- 
ways. During  the  long  years — almost  half  a  century — of  his 
apprenticeship  he  has  set  the  example  of  a  genuine  chivalry  of 
conduct.  With  him  '  noblesse  oblige  '  has  been  more  than  a 
mere  phrase  ;  it  has  been  a  law.  An  ideal  prince,  a  man  no  less 
than  a  monarch,  he  has  drawn  to  him  not  onlj'  the  reverence  but 
the  friendship  and  affection  of  his  subjects.  He  has  had  his  in- 
timates like  any  private  citizen  ;  he  has  mingled  freely  and  un- 
affectedly with  them.  The  people  have  known  him  at  close 
quarters.  His  virtues  and  weaknesses  have  been  open  to  inspec- 
tion. But  from  first  to  last,  throughout  the  long  period  of  his. 
'apparency,'  he  has  won  admirers — made  new  ties  and  strength- 
ened old  ones — and  all  this  by  force  of  his  personal  and  private 
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KING   EDWARD  IN   HIS  CORONATION   ROBES  yi'EEN   ALF.XANPRA   IN   HER  CORONATION   ROBES. 

PRINCESS  VICIORIA,  PRINCE   EDWAKl)   (HEIR    EXFrXTANT),   AND  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
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qii.i  ile   IS   beloved   iinu   iioiioicn.  um  -^>>  uiucli  because  he 

is  ;  .  because  he"  is  a  kiml,  LKiisulerate,  brave,  and  honor- 

able gentleman.  There  is.  beyond  all  this,  something  peculiarly 
pathetic  in  the  untoward  consummation  which  now  confronts  us. 
He  might  have  been  i;rowned  long  mouths  ago  had  he  so  willed 
it.  Of  course,  the  coronation  would  have  been  a  form  and  noth- 
ing more.  He  was  King  and  he  reigned,  without  the  celebra- 
tions and  the  mummery  which  were  t<>  have  taken  place  to- mor- 
row. But  in  reverence 
for  his  august  mother, 
whose  heart  had  been 
broken  a  n  d  whose 
death  hastened  by  the 
appalling  tragedy  in 
South  Africa,  he  had 
postponed  his  corona- 
tion until  that  fright- 
ful blot  could  be 
erased  from  Eng- 
land's 'scutcheon. 
For  him,  as  for  Vic- 
toria, the  bloodshed, 
the  rapine,  and  the 
desolation  involved  in 
the  war  upon  the 
Orange  and  the 
Transvaal  republics 
poisoned  his  peace  of  mind  and  turned  to  dust  upon  his  lips 
the  glory  of  his  accession  to  the  greatest  throne  in  Europe.  He 
wished  his  diadem  to  be  the  crown  of  peace.  But  heaven  has 
willed  it  that  this  kind  heart  should  be  denied.  There  he  lies— 
a  poor  mortal,  sorely  stricken  and  brought  low.  All  the  crowns 
and  thrones  and  scepters  in  the  world  can  not  help  him  now. 
His  chance  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  beggar  in  the  street.  His 
has  been  a  fine  and  sweet  life,  nevertheless.  His  is  a  stout  and 
gentle  heart.  We  can  pray  for  him  as  lovingly  as  tho  he  were  a 
neighbor.  What  more,  in  his  extremity,  could  befall  tlie  proud- 
est autocrat  in  all  the  world? " 

In  this  time  of  danger  to  the  King  attention  is  turned  to  his 
possible  successor.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  heretofore  been 
little  known  or  thought  of  in  this  country,  but  some  favorable 
comment  is  made  upon  his  Guildhall  speech,  after  his  return 
from  his  trip  around  the  world,  in  which  he  warned  England  of 


commonplace  j)rinces, "  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  makes 
this  comment : 

"Some  time  ago  a  newspaper,  in  commenting  on  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  a  noted  prize-fighter,  said  it  was  almost  human.  Of  a 
kindred  character  are  some  of  the  comments  of  the  newsjjapers 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  One  rejoices  that  he  has  shown  a 
capacity    for    forming   opinions   of    his    own,    and    another    is 

jubilant    becau.se    he 


SIR    KKANCIS  KNOl.I.VS, 

The  King's  Private  Secretary. 


SIR   FRANCIS  LAKING,  LORD  LISTER, 

Physicians  to  the  King. 


"'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  salon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  ; 
Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?"  •> 

—  The  Nezv  York  World.- 

her  danger  from  commercial  rivals— a  speech  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery  characterized  as  "a  statesmanlike  address."  The  Boston 
Transcript,  however,  declares  that  Prince  George  "  thus  far  has 
not  developed  qualities  that  differentiate  him  from  the  mass  of 


can  speak  a  little  ex- 
t  e  m  j5  o  r  a  n  e  o  u  s  1  )• , 
while  the  exultation 
over  the  fact  that  he 
actually  learned  his 
business  as  a  sailor 
and  won  his  present 
rank  rightfully  is  in  a 
sense  pathetic.  His 
countrymen,  or  his 
'subjects,'  as  he 
would  call  them,  give 
thanks  that  his  edu- 
cational and  other 
useful  equipment  was 
received  when  he  was 
not  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  therefore 
had  to  be  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  and  obligations  com- 
mon to  most  men.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  older  brother  of  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  some  ten  years  ago,  was 
known  as  '  Collars  and  Cuffs,'  because  of  the  extremes  to  which 
he  went  in  the  dudish  apparel  of  the  day.  If  such  a  person 
had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  and  particularly  in  the 
hey-dey  of  his  career  -as  a  young  man  about  town,  without  any 
restraints  whatever,  the  result  could  have  been  scarcely  less  than 
degrading  to  the  English  people.  And  if  the  evils  resulting  from 
such  a  succession  were  confined  to  its  personally  humiliating  as- 
pects, the  country  would  have  occasion  to  be  proud  that  its  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  government  was  strong  enough  to  counter- 
act the  evils  it  is  in  the  power  even  of  a  masquerading  monarch 
to  inflict.  When  England  assumes  the  name,  as  well  as  the  form, 
of  a  liberty-loving  republic,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  mon- 
archical forms  of  government  shall  have  come  for  the  Old  World." 

The  King's  physicians  come  in  for  some  severe  criticism  from 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  which  notes  that  they  "seem 
to  have  been  most  successful  in  concealing  from  the  public  the 
nature  of  his  Majesty's  illness,  but  with  what  wise  purpose  is 
not  very  apparent."     And  it  goes  on  to  say : 

"That  the  King  was  ill  for  several  days  before  the  operation 
was  well  known,  but  the  public  seems  not  to  have  suspected  that 
he  had  appendicitis.  His  treatment  and  mode  of  life  during 
those  several  days  certainly  did  not  indicate  it.  He  was  allowed 
a  measure  of  liberty  which  is  not  usually  accorded  to  a  patient 
with  this  disease.  A  man  with  aciite  appendicitis,  or  'perityph- 
litis, '  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  crowned  king.  The  medical 
world  will  doubtless  be  wondering  how  the  evil  hour  was  put  off 
so  long,  and  why  in  the  mean  time  the  sick  man  was  pushed 
along  through  the  preliminaries  for  the   great  state  ceremonial. 

"Whatever  the  issue  may  be,  the  case  of  King  Edward  will  be 
looked  upon  as  an  awful  example.  Whatever  the  responsibility 
for  delay  may  be,  and  wherever  it  may  rest, the  case  will  be  an 
object-lesson  to  the  world — not  soon  to  be  forgotten — of  the 
dreadful  disadvantages  that  come  from  delay. 

"We  believe  that  this  responsibility  does  not  rest  entirely  upon 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  had  the  King's  case  in  charge. 
Statements  in  the  press,  which  seem  to  be  authentic,  indicate 
that  the  roj^al  patient  himself  opposed  the  operation  until  the  al- 
ternative was  bluntly  stated  to  him — the  knife  or  death.  The 
circumstances  were  altogether  extraordinary.  A  nation  was 
waiting  for  the  consummation  of  a  brilliant  and  exceptional  cere- 
mony. There  was  every  temptation  to  delaj'  and  to  take 
chances.  The  King  himself  took  the  chances,  and  his  surgeons 
should  be  exempt. 

"The  object-lesson  to  the  world  will  have  this  value — that  it 
will  teach  how  little  is  to  be  gained  by  delay  and  how  great  a 
peril  is  incurred  by  it.     We  have  recognized  for  a  long  time  that 
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the  teaching  and  practise  in  this  country  on  the  suojoct  of  appen- 
dicitis weie  in  advance  of  tliose  that  prevail  in  IJritain.  Tlie 
conservatism  there  has  been  extreme.  The  practise  has  veryetl 
upon  timidity.  The  American  rule,  we  believe,  is  the  better 
one;  and.  whether  the  King  lives  or  dies,  tiiis  fact  will  remain 
])roven.  If  the  King  lives,  it  will  only  be  by  passing  through  a 
great  peril  whicli  in  almost  all  similar  cases  can  be  averted  by 
prompt  operation." 


CUBAN    RECIPROCITY   SHELVED. 

npHAT  the  Republican  Parly  has  wrecked  Cuba,  and  the 
•*-  Cuban  dissension  wrecked  the  Republican  Party,  appears 
to  be  the  conviction  of  the  Democratic  papers.  But  the  Repub- 
lican papers  that  oppose  aid  to  Cuba  fail  to  see  any  such  disas- 
trous results.  The  St.  Louis  Glohe- D,  tiunriit  (Rej).)  says  that 
"the  new  republic  will  not  be  ruined  by  the  defeat  of  tliis  partii- 
ular  concession,  or  else  it  is  far  too  deli- 
cate to  cope,  as  an  independent  power, 
with  the  lightest  of  the  difficulties  tliat 
are  ahead."  "Wrong  in  principle  and 
wrong  in  the  methods  of  its  advocacy." 
adds  the  same  paper,  "the  Cuban  con- 
cession bill  is  wisely  placed  on  the  shelf 
by  a  consistent  Republican  Congress." 
That  the  measure  is  only  on  the  shelf, 
and  not  finally  done  for,  seems  to  be  the 
general  feeling.  As  the  Louisiana  Plan- 
ter and  Sugar  Manufacturer  (iSJew 
Orleans)  observes:  "If  the  contest  be 
now  abandoned  by  the  reciprocity  ad- 
vocates, it  will  unquestionably  be  re- 
sumed at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  the  friends  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  will  need  to  keep  their  forces 
all  in  hand  if  they  would  maintain  the 
position  we  now  hold." 

The  reciprocity  papers,  however,  are 
noting  with  considerable  concern  the 
signs  of  industrial  distress  in  Cuba. 
President  Palnia  is  seeking  autliority 
from  his  congress  to  borrow  $3,500,000 
to  lend  to  the  farmers  to  tide  them  over 
the  crisis.       "Tlie    countrv  is    faced  bv 


CAtunr  WITH 


liuanciui  aciiuuKui.  '  says  the  Havana  corrt  t  of  the  New 

York  Herald,  and  President  Palniu  says  in .v.  view  : 

"Cuba  Deeds  immediate  helj).  There  are  thuuiiands  of  men 
idle  and  the  conditions  are  bad.  We  must  take  Komo  steps  to 
save  the  sugar  in«lustry  and  stimulate  the  cattle  v,  which 

we  hope  to  bring  back  to  its  former  prosperous  t>  ........:. 

"The  loan  will  be  taken  up  in  two  years.  We  have  worked 
day  and  night  in  the  last  month  to  improve  the  prev;  'ndi- 

tions.     Sugar-growers  can  secure  no  money  from  i:.^  ..s  for 

the  coming  crop,  so  that  the  Government  is  compelled  to  come  to 
their  rescue  by  loaning  to  them  enough  to  raise  next  season's 
cane. " 

Charles  M.  Pep})er,  a  corres|>on<lent  who  is  considered  an  au- 
thority on  Cuban  matters,  says: 

"The  industrial  conditions  are  bad.  and  are  growing  worse. 
The  big  sugar  plantations  are  doing  almost  nothing  toward  next 
year's  crop,  and   this  throws  a  large   number  of  people  out  of 

work.  I  have  l)een  on  many  of  the 
]>laiUations  and  have  found  them  all 
alike.  Commercial  circles  in  Havana 
are  undergoing  a  distressing  crisis,  tho 
but  little  IS  said  of  it  ])ublicly.  The 
difficulties  of  the  new  government  have 
been  increased  enormously  by  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  President  Palma  is 
cutting  down  expenses  by  the  wholesale, 
aiiolishiiig  offices  and  reducing  salaries, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  ordinary  cost  of  administration 
within  their  income,  but  that  does  not 
meet  the  real  trouble,  which  is  the  dc- 
])ression  in  the  sugar  industry.  The 
country  people  are  patient  and  there  is 
little  disorder,  yet  one  of  the  first  meas- 
ures f<mnd  necessary  is  to  increase  the 
Rural  (Juard,  with  the  intention  of  put- 
ting (leneral  Maximo  Gomez  at  the  bead 

uf  It." 

"This  is  a  sorry  outcome  of  a  human- 
itarian war."  remarks  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald;  and  it  leads  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  pay  its  respects  to  the 
American  sugar  "ring"  in  the  following 
vigorous  fashion : 

"  They  propose,  these  sugar  monopo- 
lists do.  to  withhold  concessions  from 
Culia    until   the   island    is    ruined — until 


'    t 


1  \\v.  (;ot)i)s. 
—  7  he  Hi  ooklyn  F.ii^li- 


"^"^"^jpiECr/O-^^ 


Spain  :  "You  don't   seem  to  be  any  better  treated  by  your  new  friends 
than  you  were  by  me."  — The  I'hiludelphia  Record. 


'■JLMl'!      IT'S   Tilt  tllANCt   OK   VOL  K    LIKE!" 

—tlie  Sew  York  Herald. 


SOME    RESULTS   OF   THE   RECIPROCITY   FAILURE. 
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tiluiitut  •'^■''  i'li'i  "icii  <n\  ncrs  baiik- 

iiijit,      i  ,  .  li  piujiftticsi  ul  the  niciest 

fraetion  of  their  real  value.  Finally,  tlmy  will  in  one  way  or 
another  <lraj{  Ciiha  into  tliisT'nion  as  a  State  ;  for  they  expect 
that  the  ruincil  Cubani^  will  either  bo  glad  to  accept  annexation 
as  their  only  liope  for,  industrial  salvation  or  will  revolt  again, 
as  ihey  did  ajjainst  Spanish  commercial  oppression,  and  thus 
compel  the  United  States  to  go  in  forcibly  and  t:ike  control  of 
the  island. 

••That  is  the  scheme  of  the  allied  sui;ar  irusls,  first  to  ruin 
Cuba  and  then  to  steal  the  island.  It  seems  to  matter  nothing 
to  them  that  thus  our  nation's  honor  wouhl  be  irretrievably  be- 
smirched, that  a  people  confiding  in  and  dependent  upon  us 
would  be  betrayed  and  ruined,  that  we  should  be  put  in  peril  of 
another  tedious  and  costly  war,  and  that  another  pocket-borough 
State,  with  alien  institutions  and  difficult  social  and  racial  prob- 
lems, would  be  pitchforked  into  this  Union  to  help  govern  the 
nation.  All  they  seem  to  .see  or  to  care  for  is  the  opportunity  of 
looting  Cuba  and  of  getting  pos.session  of  her  sugar  i)lantations 
and  factories  for  a  song.  It  is  now  past  the  elevcnlh  hour.  Hut 
even  yet  there  is  time  to  balk  the  consummation  of  such  iniquity. 
If  it  is  not  balked  there  will  one  day  be  a  stern  reckoning  with 
those  responsible,  and  with  those  responsible  for  the  failure  to 
balk  the  .scheme  as  well  as  with  those  responsible  for  its  concep- 
tion and  execution  ;  and  that  day  of  reckoning  may  not  be  far 
off." 

It  seems  clear  to  the  Democratic  press,  as  noted  above,  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  staggering  toward  ruin.  It  is  "on  the 
verge  of  disruption."  declares  the  Milwaukee /ti/zrw^i/,-  and  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  says:  "The  party  has  reached  that  point 
where  its  most  evil  men  are  in  the  ascendant.  A  party  in  this 
stage  of  decadence  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  The  Hanna  crowd 
now  stands  in  its  true  colors  before  the  voters.  Its  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  is  doomed  to  defeat  as  certainly  as  that  the  will 
of  the  people  is  still  supreme  in  this  country."  The  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution thinks  that  the  plight  of  the  Republicans  is  a  matter  to 
be  treated  lightly  or  flippantly.  It  refers  to  them  as  a  "raussed- 
up  party, "  and  goes  on : 

"The  Republican  Party  just  now  appears  to  be  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  famous  old  canal-boat  that — 

Heaved  and  sot,  and  sot  and  heaved, 

And  high  her  rudder  flung. 
And  every  time  she  sot  and  heaved 

A  wusser  leak  she  sprung  ! 

"Things  within  the  party  ranks  are  not  moving  with  that  unc- 
tions glide-step  that  was  once  their  wont,  and  the  band  is  not 
playing  that  jubilant  note  which  always  recalls  the  parade  of  the 
Mulligan  Guards  !  The  strenuous  Mr.  Roosevelt  insists  on  doing 
the  hurdle  act  over  the  obstructions  the  more  careful  leaders  of 
the  party  put  before  his  headlong  purposes.  The  Senate  has 
developed  a  strong  body  of  mutineers,  and  the  House  is  practi- 
cally at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents.  The  wisely  laid  schemes 
of  the  managers  to  pass  subsidies  in  aid  of  campaign  contribu- 
tors have  gone  astray,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  party 
program  is  that  of  a  badly  mussed-up  parade  in  the  midst  of  a 
stampede. 

"Republicanism,  indeed,  has  reached  the  stage  where  its  va- 
garious policies  are  in  collision.  Its  practises  of  opportunism 
and  the  necessities  of  its  new  ventures  in  un-American  policies 
have  arrived  at  the  point  where  confusion  is  inevitable  and  con- 
flicts of  interests  are  on  with  desperate  insistency.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  see  in  the  situation  how  unjust  and  dangerous 
is  the  politics  that  is  founded  on  sectionalism  and  special  privi- 
leges. The  creation  of  trusts,  monopolies,  and  protected  local 
industries  is  sure  to  produce  just  such  internecine  warfares 
within  the  party  as  those  now  waging  among  the  Republicans. 

"The  conflict  of  factions  for  the  control  of  legislation,  for  the 
taking  of  loot,  for  special  licenses  to  plunder  the  public  treasury 
or  the  people  at  large,  is  now  between  the  giant  interests  that 
Republican  favoritism  has  fostered,  and  in  their  greedy  endeav- 
ors they  bid  fair  to  wreck  the  party.  That  they  will  do  so  should 
be  the  eager  hope  of  every  true  American  patriot.  The  people 
have  been  used,  abused,  cajoled,  and  plundered  by  the  combina- 
tion known  as  the  Republican  Party  until  patience  under  its 
burdens  has  ceased  to  be  either  virtuous  or  patriotic.     It  is  the 


party  of  the  few,  the  powerful,  the  un-American  in  methods  and 
purposes. 

"The  only  relief  for  the  masses  of  the  people  lies  along  the  old- 
fashioned  jjolicies  of  conservative  Democracy." 


War  Possibilities  in  the  West.— The  end  of  one  war 

aKHiMLS  curiosity  as  to  where  the  next  one  will  Ijegin.  The  idea 
that  it  might  begin  in  our  own  Western  States  probably  would 
not  occur  to  many  people  in  this  country  ;  yet  such  a  possibility 
is  broached  by  two  Boer  captains  of  scouts,  who  have  just  writ- 
ten a  book  called  "The  Mobile  Boer."  After  noting  the  tremen- 
dous advantage  which  the  modern  rifle  gives  to  small  bodies  of 
men  acting  on  the  defensive,  they  go  on  to  say  : 

"Five  hundred  desperate  men.  armed  with  rifles  using  the 
same  ammunition  as  the  Government,  placed  in  Colorado,  with 
two  machine  guns,  and  led  by  men  knowing  such  warfare  and 
country,  could  cause  the  mobilization  of  the  American  army, 
form  the  inhabitants  into  posses,  terrorize  the  whole  West,  inflict 
millions  of  dollars'  damage  in  life  and  railroad  property,  and 
finally,  if  necessary,  escape  over  one  of  the  borders  without  cap- 
ture, to  return  when  those  slower  moving  States,  with  their  more 
limited  resources,  pressed  them.  A  force  of  men  with  a  price  on 
their  heads,  or  desperate  from  other  causes,  familiar  with  horses 
and  camp  life,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  sweep  by  or  capture 
an  outpost,  present  possibilities  far  more  formidable  than  the 
Apaches  which  the  American  Government  had  so  much  trouble 
to  suppress.  This  supposition  flavoring  of  the  dime  novel  is  not 
presented  by  us  without  a  knowleds^e  of  the  territory  suggested, 
and  is  worthy  of  contemplation  to  those  who  think  that  the  Boer 
tactics  are  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Eng- 
lish generals." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

I  GUESS  mine  will  be  a  real  Panama.  It  is  to  cost  about  $40,000,000. — 
Uncle  Sam.  — yV/t?  Chicago  Tribune. 

Secretary  Root  thinks  that  Gomez  is  one  of  the  best  friends  we  ever 
bought  up. —  The  Memphis  Comme>cial  Appeal. 

Kitchener  has  thanked  the  Boers.  This  is  no  more  than  right.  They 
were  worth  $250,000  to  him.—  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

If  the  Democratic  party  has  to  wait  for  Grover  Cleveland  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan  to  harmonize,  it  might  as  well  put'up  the  shutters  at  once. 
—  The  Boston  Transcript. 

To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  the  pauper  labor  of  Cuba  must  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  free  labor  of  nine-year-old  boys  on  the  Michigan  beet- 
farms.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

CONGRESS  took  the  precaution  to  defer  its  adjournment  long  enough  to 
hear  what  the  commencement  essayists  had  to  say  about  these  great 
problems.— 77/^  Washington  Star. 

You  are  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bryan  doesn't  want  any  office.  He  is 
going  to  all  this  trouble  because  he  loves  his  keyuntryand  would  save  it 
from  destruction.  — 77/^  C/z/a/^f?  Tribune. 


A   FKOBLEM   IN  TKANSPORTATION. 


—The  Detroit  News. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   IMPORTANT   INFLUENCE   OF   GERMAN 

DRAMA. 

T  N  this  country,  the  play  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  jiroduc- 
A  tions  on  the  stage.  There  is  very  little  iieard  of  American 
or  English  plays  as  literary  wares  for  the  bookstore  or  library. 
But  Hauptmann's  "Sunken  liell."  published  in  book-form  in 
Germany  in  iSyf),  had  reached  its  forty-sixth  edition  four  years 
later,  and  other  plays  like  Sudermann's  "John  the  Baptist," 
"Heimat,"  and  Hauptmann's  "  Weavers  "  have  had  a  circulation 
such  as  we  expect  of  a  p()i)ular  novel  in  this  country.  Consider- 
ing "The  German  Drama  of  To-day.  "  Elizabeth  Lee,  in  The 
Cornhill  Magazine  (June),  remarks  upon  the  national  inHuence 
of  the  playhouse  in  that  country  : 

"The  part  played  by  the  theater  in  modern  German  life  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  In  every  town  the  i)Iayhouse  is  invari- 
ably one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings.  Its  director  is  a  man 
of  culture  and  literary  instincts,  as  often  as  not  the  author  of  se- 
rious biographical  or  critical  works,  and  attacheil  to  it  is  a  com- 
pany of  competent  players.  The  newspapers  concern  them.selves 
largely  with  the  theater.  To  quote  Carlyle,  they  'are  burst- 
ing with  theatricals.'  The  German  dramatic  critic  is  a  per.son  of 
importance.  He  fears  neither  the  dramatist  nor  the  actor-man- 
ager ;  he  has  knowledge  and  experience,  he  possesses  the  true 
critical  instinct  and  an  independent  spirit.  He  takes  himself 
and  his  office  seriously.  After  a  first-night  performance  he  con- 
tents himself  with  brief  observations  on  the  acting  and  setting 
of  the  play,  reserving  for  a  day  or  two  detailed  criticism  of  the 
material  of  the  drama,  until  he  has  seen  it  again,  or  has  had  time 
to  read  it." 

The  .serious  ethical  and  artistic  attempt  of  the  German  drama 
this  observer  sets  forth  clearly  : 

"The  first  aim  of  most  of  the  modern  German  dramatists  is  to 
produce  on  the  spectator  the  efiect  of  a  piece  of  contemporary 
life.  He  eschews  everything  tiiat  tends  to  hinder  the  growth  of 
such  an  illusion.  The  dialog  has  to  be  before  all  else  natural 
and  simple,  it  has  to  suggest  or  recall  unmistakably  the  every- 
day talk  of  more  or  less  every-day  jieople.  The  conversation 
must  fit  the  action  with  the  utmost  closeness.  Without  ajipear- 
ance  of  effort  it  must  reveal  the  character  of  the  speaker.  No 
word  should  be  bestowed  on  topics  not  strictly  relevant  to  the 
portraj'al  of  the  action  or  character  in  hand.  The  elaborated  epi- 
grams that  do  duty  for  dialog  in  the  contemporary  plays  of 
other  countries,  the  theatrical  devices  of  asides,  long  speeches 
and  monologs,  are  unknown  to  the  modern  German  stage. 
The  presentment  is  thus  made  startlingly  real.  We  forget  we 
are  watching  a  play,  and  almost  seem  to  be  witnessing  an  epi- 
sode in  the  lives  of  some  or  other  of  our  neighbors." 

There  follows  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  notable  dramatists 
and  dramatic  productions  now  popular  in  Germany,  including 
Weldenbruch,  who  is  called  "the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  con- 
temporary Germany,"  but  "not  the  greatest  dramatist";  L'Ar- 
rouge,  a  "forerunner  of  Sudermann"  ;  Hauptman,  who  shares 
with  Sudermann  a  foremost  place  in  contemporary  German 
drama;  Ludwig  Fulda,  who  "possesses  the  gift  of  melodious 
verse  and  a  sense  of  pure  romance "  ;  and  many  others  more 
briefly  mentioned.  A  favorite  theme  of  current  German  drama 
is  noted  thus : 

"A  large  portion  of  contemporary  German  literature  concerns 
itself  with  the  so-called  'woman  question.'  Women  authors 
write  pamphlets,  or  novels  and  plays,  which  are  at  bottom  trea- 
tises on  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  on  the  position  of  women 
in  modern  society,  and  men  writers  draw  portraits  of  modern 
women  that  are  sometimes  satirical,  sometimes  sympathetic. 
The  note  of  Hartleben's  comedies.  'Hanna  Jagert'  and'Erzie- 
hung  zur  Ehe, '  for  instance,  is  'Despise  women,"  while  Georg 
Hirschfeld,  a  disciple  of  Hauptman,  in  his  plays  '  Miitter"  and 
'Agnes  Jordan,'  represents  women  who  are  strong  and  wise  in 
adverse  circumstances,  mothers  who  are  capable  of  every  sacri- 


tice  for  the  Hake  of  their  children,  and  who  find  ha]>piness  in 
such  sacrifice.     The  type  of  course  is  not  new.  but  the  KCttint;  i»." 

School  life,  and  educational  methods,  and  military  life  are 
menlione<l  as  fertile  dramatic  subjects.  In  spile  of  the  array  of 
native  talent  this  writer  declares  that  the  German  stage  warmly 
welcomes  foreign  plays.  The  article  concludes  with  this  esti- 
mate of  German  drama : 

"  Perhaps  llio  distinguishing  feature  of  coiuvuiporary  German 
drama  is  that  welded  with  its  solid  realism,  and  Us  clever  analy- 
sis of  motive,  is  a  sense  of  the  ideal,  of  the  romantic,  that  is 
peculiarly  an  attribute  of  the  German  temperament.  Not  the 
hardest  and  most  prosaic  facts  of  every-day  life,  not  all  the  misery 
of  all  the  world  can  crush  the  romance  that  lurks  in  every  Ger- 
man heart.  It  may  be  that  the  spirit  of  lyrical  iK)etry.  now  vaid 
to  be  dead  in  Germany,  has  passed  into  the  newer  forms  of  novel 
and  play,  and  in  so  doing  justifie.s  the  (ierman  custom  of  calling 
novelists  and  dramatists,  as  well  as  poets,  by  the  common  term 
"f  Di./iter." 


HAS  JOURNALISM    CEASED   TO    BE   A 
PROFESSION? 

\  NY  magazine  writer  searching  for  trouble  can  doubtless  be 
^^  accommodated  by  writing  up  the  faults  and  failings  of  the 
press.  Mr.  Brook  Fisher,  writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(June),  takes  no  pains  to  sugar-coat  the  dispar.igihg  remarks 
which  he  has  to  make  about  modern  journalism  in  Americii,  and, 
naturally,  his  remarks  have  not  been  allowed  to  pass  undis- 
puted. Drawing  upon  the  figures  of  the  latest  census,  Mr.  Fisher 
notes  the  increasing  dimensions  of  the  newspaper  business,  and 
then  comments  as  follows  upon  the  change  that  has  come  into 
journalism  in  late  years.     He  writes: 

"The  parent  stock  on  which  had  been  grafted  this  flaunting 
saffron  efflorescence,  now  running  wild  and  luxuriant,  was  a 
class  of  journals  that  just  before  had  appeared  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country.  East  and  West — published,  not  as  newspapers 
generally  had  hitherto  been  established,  to  advance  political 
ends  and  champion  public  causes,  but  jirimarily.  indeed  solely, 
for  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  publishing  of  them.  In  this  de- 
velopment of  'modern  journalism'  a  great  change  was  accom- 
plished before  anybody  realized  it,  or  at  all  events  reckoned 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  necessary  consequences.  The  initiative 
had  been  transferred  from  editor  to  publisher;  the  editor  no 
longer  hired  the  publisher — the  jiublisher  hired  the  editor.  The 
projectors  of  this  new  sort  of  newspajier  substituted  means  for 
end  ;  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  They  eschewed  politics  and 
all  taking  sides  on  serious  questions,  and  set  themselves  to  being 
merely  'newsy,'  'gossipy,'  and  entertaining.  Their  tactics  were 
all  directed  frankly  and  openly  to  one  objective  point — the  large 
circulation  that  brings  advertising  into  the  counting-room. 

"In  their  editorial  procl.'iniations  in  especially  prominent  type 
they  asserted  nothing  so  frequently  or  so  emphatically  as  the 
growth  of  their  circulation  and  advertising  business.  In  these 
papers  the  public  press  abilicated  its  public  character  and  func- 
tions, and  practically  became  a  mechanical  industry  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Now  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  is 
nothing  base.  But  journalism  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be  a 
profession  ;  not  business  prestige,  not  commercial  success,  but 
intellectual  abilities  and  moral  qualities,  gave  it  its  force  and 
vitality." 

The  editor  of  this  modern  newspaper  "ruled  by  the  counting- 
room  "  is  further  unfavorably  contrasted  with  the  former  genera- 
tions of  editors : 

"The  American  people  did  not  always  respect  Horace  Gree- 
ley's enthusiasms — .sometimes  hooted  at  his  foibles.  The  Eng- 
lish even  took  the  liberty  of  putting  very  distinguished  radical 
editors  like  Leigh  Hunt  and  John  Wilkes  into  prison.  Perhaps 
Ben  Franklin  and  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  editors, 
were  not  to  be  taken  seriously  always,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  agreed  to  this  theiiisei\'es.  But  such  journalists  of  the  elder 
day  were  dignity  itself,  any  one  of  them  you  please  a  Pericles  of 
distinction,  leadership,  and  power,  compare!  with  the  editor  of 
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a  modern  newspaper  with  its  mainspring  in  the  counting-room. 
Inik'cd.  t'  r  tun  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 

the  nld  M  :  ■        ^-ft  is  practit-ally  minus  a  real 

editor,  and  hence  of  cpurse  has  no  editorial  opinion.  In  the  old 
place  «)f  editor  is  the  business  nuiiiager  for  the  capital  stock  of 
the  enterprise,  and  any  opinions  are  what  the  business  demands 
in  the  view  of  the  one  really  responsible  man,  to  wit.  the  busi- 
ness man  whose  main  function  it  is  to  make  contracts  for  adver- 
tising, for  paper  supply,  for  fifty-thousand-dollar  presses,  and 
for  the  huge  labor  force  of  the  establishment,  mechanical  and 
intellectual,  to  earn  dividends  of  twenty  to  tifty  per  cent.  His 
chief  responsibility,  however,  lies  in  his  supervision  of  the  edi- 
tors, so  that  their  indiscretions  may  not  reduce  the  circulation  or 
offend  important  interests." 

Mr.  Fisher  enriches  the  English  tongue  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  word  to  describe  the  editorial  page  of  the  modern  newspaper  : 

"Of  course  there  will  be  the  usual  quantum  of  matter  that 
looks  like  editorials,  but  on  examination  it  is  found  to  be  what 
might  well  be  patented  under  the  name  of  editorialene.  Editori- 
alene  shrewdly  selects  men  of  straw  to  trample  upon.  It  enunci- 
ates axiomatic  platitudes  with  a  ponderous  affectation  of  wis- 
dom. It  'socks  it  to  the  satraps  '  of  a  safe  distance  in  the  past 
and  a  safe  geographical  remoteness.  It  also  twitters  sprightly 
commonplaces  about  minor  moralities.  But  you  will  seek  it  in 
vain  for  direct,  courageous,  helpful  dealing  with  the  burning 
questions,  the  political  and  social  and  local  issues  really  engross- 
ing the  best  minds  of  the  community." 

The  failure  of  the  American  metropolitan  journals  to  publish 
the  congressional  debates,  and  the  disproportionate  attention 
given  to  trivial  sensations,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "compared 
with  the  great  London  daily  papers,  the  chief  New  York  dailies 
are  essentially  local  sheets."  The  writer  hints  at  a  remedy 
which  the  public  has  in  its  own  hands : 

"Now  between  the  timorous  inanity  of  the  respectable  com- 
mercialized press  and  the  insanity  of  the  yellow  journalism, 
where  is  the  chance  for  light  and  leading  for  this  newspaper- 
reading  country?  If  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall 
this  great  democracy  get  the  relish  for  public  issues  necessary 
for  the  proper  digestion  of  the  elements  of  the  exacting  problems 
of  self-government?  It  is  possible  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
smothering  of  free  and  independent  editorial  expression  by  the 
characteristic  and  necessary  conservatism  of  the  Commercial  in- 
stincts of  the  counting-room,  representing  the  capital  involved 
in  the  vast  plants  of  daily  newspai^ers,  public  opinion  will  have 
to  turn  to  the  weekly  press." 

The  New  York  Times  considers  this  criticism  deserving  of  a 
sharp  and  extended  reply.  Under  the  caption  "Paul  Parrot's 
Views  on  the  Press,"  The  Thnes  (June  15)  attacks  Mr.  Fisher  in 
much  the  same  lively  fashion  as  that  which  characterized  the 
utterances  of  the  old-time  editors  in  expressing  tlieir  personal 
opinions  of  one  another.     It  says  : 

"  He  may  have  been  jjermitted  at  some  time  to  write  in  a  news- 
paper oMice  where  his  fantastically  bad  English  was  atoned  for 
by  the  capacity  to  express  himself  glibly  upon  subjects  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  But  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  ever  have 
held  a  place  which  opened  to  him  the  smallest  opportunity  to 
discern  the  motives  of  editorial  policy  and  business  management. 
Yet  to  call  Mr.  Fisher  a  charlatan  might  do  him  an  injustice. 
We  shall  let  him  off  easy  by  assuming  that,  like  poor  Poll,  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  has  heard  others  say  ;  and  we  should  let 
him  off  altogether  did  not  the  standing  of 'the  magazine  through 
which  he  misinstructs  the  public  give  to  his  article  a  title  to 
attention  not  conferred  by  any  merit  of  its  own." 

Defending  the  press  from  Mr.  Fisher's  charge  of  commercial- 
ism. The  Times  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  their  independence 
and  incorruptibility : 

"There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  Boston  or  New  York  which  any 
man  not  a  fool  w-ould  have  the  hardihood  to  approach  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  be  allowed  to  use  its  columns  corruptly  for  pay. 
Politicians-  and  promoters  not  infrequently  offer  a  million  or  two 
for  a  controlling  interest  in  an  influential  newspaper.  We  presume 
there  is  not  a  newspaper  in  New  York  that  has  not  been  approached 
with  such  offers.     If  they  are  conducted  only  to  make  money. 


their  sordid  owners  must  be  incredibly  foolish  not  to  sell  out  and 
retire  with  their  spoil.  .  .  .  There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  the 
wearied  editor  would  be  grateful  for  the  help  of  the  business  man- 
ager or  of  the  fireman  to  help  him  dispose  of  the  flood  of  manu- 
scripts in  which  high-souled  but  hen-minded  reformers  attempt 
the  discussion  of  innovating  principles.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
a  good  many  newspapers  of  the  first  class  which  hospitably  open 
their  columns  to  crude  exposition  of  principles  half  thought  out  by 
minds  incapable  of  thinking  through  any  subject." 


AN    ATTACK   ON   STEPHEN    PHILLIPS. 

I^IIE  recent  success  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theater  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  drama  of  "Herod,"  and  the  enthu- 
siasm that  has  greeted  his  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  both  at  this 
theater  and  at  the  St.  James's,  has  elicited  an  unusual  amount 
both  of  criticism  and  eulogy  of  this  author's  work.     A  rather 


STEf'HKN   PHILLIPS. 

severe  criticism  appearing  in  Tlie  (2tiiirter/y  Review  (April) 
seems  to  have  jjiovoked  mucli  of  the  comment  which  still  con- 
tinues.    The  conclusion  reached  by  The  Quarterly  writer  is  : 

"The  merit  by  which  Mr.  Stei^hen  Phillips  has  attracted  atten- 
tion is  not  the  merit  by  which  a  new  force  reveals  itself.  It  is 
not  a  new  revelation  of  beauty  ;  it  is  the  tribute  to  an  alreadj' 
worsliiped  beauty  by  which  a  delicate  and  sensitive  nature,  too 
reverent  to  be  a  lover,  proclaims  the  platonic  limitations  of  his 
affection." 

The  writer  himself  summarizes  the  "case  for  the  defense,"  and 
presents  a  rather  impressive  array  of  very  reputable  and  very 
favorable  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Phillips's  poetic  achievement: 

"To  The  Daily  Chronicle,  'Christ  in  Hades'  'has  the  Sopho- 
cleau  simplicity  so  full  of  subtle  suggestion,  and  the  Lucretian 
solemnity  so  full  of  sudden  loveliness  ;  and  the  result  is  Vergil- 
ian. '  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  is  sure 
that  '  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  poet  has  made  his  debut  with 
a  volume  which  is  at  once  of  such  extraordinary  merit  and  so 
rich  in  promise'  as  the  '  Poems. '  The  Times  finds  in  it '  the  indefi- 
nable quality  which  makes  for  permanence;  The  Globe,  'an  al- 
most Shakespearian  tenderness  and  beauty. '  '  Here  is  real  poetic 
achievement — the  veritable  gold  of  song,'  cries  TJie  Spectator; 
and  Literature  asserts  that '  no  man  in  our  generation,  and  few 
in  any  generation,  have  written  better  than  this.'" 

After  extensively  citing  these  defenders,  The  Quarterly  writer 
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expresses  the  view  that  Mr.  Phillips  resembles  Tennyson,  but 
Tennyson  at  twenty-three,  not  the  mature  Tennyson  in  the  flow- 
er of  his  genius.  Quoting  the  concluding  lines  of  Tennyson's 
"  Ulysses " : 

We  are  not  now  that  strentfth  which  in  old  Jays 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

The  Quarterly  writer  proceeds  to  disparage  Mr.  Phillips's  poetry 
in  comparison,  thus: 

"Even  if,  anywhere  in  Mr.  Phillips's  work,  we  could  find  lines 
of  that  caliber  exactly,  so  that  they  could  be  mistaken  for  those 
lines,  would  it  be  possible  to  commend  .Mr.  Phillips  for  any  much 
greater  achievement,  because  he  had  been  able  to  do  over  again 
what  Tennyson  did  well,  than  because  lie  had  been  able  to  do 
over  again  what  Tennyson  did  only  moderately  well?  That  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is,  has  this  new  poet  killed  the 
dragon  of  a  literary  tradition?  has  he  brouglit  the  new  life  of  a 
personal  energy?  Poetry,  we  have  .said,  is  an  act  of  creation; 
poetical  feeling  is  a  form  df  sensibility.  Now  in  all  Mr.  Phillips's 
verse  we  find  poetical  feeling;  never  the  instant,  inevitable,  un- 
mistakable thrill  and  onslaught  of  poetry." 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Phillips's  dramatic  work, 
he  is  written  down  in  this  fashion  : 

"Mr.  Phillips  has  written  for  the  stage  with  a  certain  kind  of 
success,  and  he  has  been  praised,  as  we  have  seen,  for  having 
'written  a  great  dramatic  iioem  which  happens  also  to  be  a  great 
poetic  drama.'  But  this  praise  loses  sight  of  the  difference  which 
exists  between  what  is  dramatic  and  what  is  theatrically  effec- 
tive  

"What  Mr.  Phillips  lacks  is  sincerity;  and  without  sincerity 
there  can  be  no  art,  tho  art  has  not  yet  begun  when  sincerity  has 
finished  laying  the  foundations.  One  is  not  sincere  by  wishing 
to  be  so,  any  more  than  one  is  wise  or  fortunate.  Infinite  skill 
goes  to  tlie  making  of  sincerity.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  so  much 
skill,  devotes  it  all  to  producing  effects  by  means  of  action,  and 
to  describing  those  effects  by  means  of  verse.  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca  say  gracious  things  to  one  another,  gracious  idyllic  things, 
which  one  liears  the  poet  prompting  them  to  say  ;  but  they  al- 
ways say  things,  they  do  not  speak  straight  out.  Notliing  that 
is  said  by  Herod  might  not  as  well  be  said  by  Mariamne  ;  noth- 
ing that  is  said  by  either  Mariamne  or  Herod  might  not  better  be 
said  by  a  third  person.  When  Calyi)so  and  Ulysses  talk  for  the 
last  time  on  the  island,  we  feel  neither  the  goddess  nor  the  hero ; 
but  the  obvious  thought,  the  expected  emotion,  is  always  exact 
to  its  minute.  The  characters  of  a  great  dramatist  .seem  to  break 
away  from  their  creator ;  having  set  them  in  motion,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  course  they  take  ;  he  is  the  automaton,  not 
they.  But  Mr.  Phillips's  characters  do  but  decorate  his  stage, 
on  which  they  profess  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being." 


One  Way  of  Spoiling  Actors.— One  does  not  often  find 
an  actor  assailing  dramatic  critics  for  an  excess  of  kindness. 
That,  however,  is  the  position  assumed  by  Richard  Mansfield. 
He  thinks  that  too  much  newspaper  praise  in  America  has  placed 
a  premium  on  ignorance  ;  that  "the  art  of  acting  is  diminishing 
every  day  and  bids  fair  to  disappear  entirely,"  and  that  "the 
newspapers  are  largely  responsible  for  this  condition."  He 
writes  in  the  New  York  Herald  (June  12),  saying  further: 

"Nothing  is  so  harmful  as  flattery  and  ill-considered  praise! 
It  is,  of  course,  much  more  agreeable  to  commend  than  to  criti- 
cize. It  is  also  more  pleasant  to  be  told,  '  You  are  charming,  you 
are  perfection  '  ;  than  to  hear  that  your  manners  are  provincial 
and  your  voice  expressionless.  But  broken  limbs  can  not  be 
cured  with  sweetmeats.  It  is  easier  to  give  a  story  to  a  newspa- 
per than  to  acquire  an  arduous  r61e  with  patience,  perseverance, 
humility,  and  prayer. 

"Upon  the  French  and  German  stage  actors  are  informed,  in 
very  direct  and  forcible  language,  of  their  faults,  and  they  must 
either  remedy  them  or  depart.  They  are  not  permitted  to  criti- 
cize the  stage  manager,  and  the  newspapers  do  not  encourage 
incompetency,  indolency,  and  cheap  advertisement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  artist.     That  is  why  there  are  actors  in  France  and 


Germany.  Here  there  is  a  premium  on  ignorance  and  insubor- 
dination, and  yet  discipline  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  the 
stage.  Kvery  tyro  who  fails  to  satisfy  can  excuse  himself  by 
accusing  his  employer." 

Harper's  (fV<'>t/>' comments  sarcastically  on  Mr.  Mansfield's 
statements.  It  calls  him  "a  Thespian  Jeremiah,"  and  recount* 
similar  gloomy  predictions  concerning  the  art  of  acting  made  at 
intervals  ever  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  It  pays  its  re- 
spects to  him  further  in  the  following  words: 

"If  he  could  be  induced  to  attend  the  theater,  other  than  his 
own,  he  might  be  surprised,  and,  we  venture  to  suggest,  mo<ler- 
ately  e<lucated.  Mr.  Mansfield  does  not  know  it,  ajjparently. 
but  there  really  are  other  actors  of  whom  he  might  hear  occa- 
sionally if  the  din  of  his  own  declamation  were  not  so  deafening." 

It  proceeds  to  name  some  of  these  other  actors.  Edward  H. 
Sothern  heads  the  list  given,  and  after  him  are  mentioned  favor- 
ably: Mrs.  Fiske,  John  Drew.  Jameson  Lee  Finney,  Mr.  Ilack- 
ett,  Mr.  Drouett,  Henry  Woodruff,  Charles  Stevenson,  Harry 
Dixey,  Miss  Marlowe,  Miss  Anglin,  and  Miss  Grossman.  Refer- 
ring to  the  report  that  Mr.  Mansfield  will  retire  in  three  years, 
the  writer  in /Ajr/z-r'j  Weekly  says:  "It  would  be  far  better 
for  him  to  retire  at  once  for  a  period  of  tliree  years,  and  then 
start  all  over  again.  This  period,  devoted  to  a  contemplation  of 
the  work  of  others  and  a  forgetfulness  of  self,  will  prove,  we  are 
confident,  a  sure  cure  of  his  present  pessimism  as  to  the  art  of 
acting." 


SENATOR    HOAR   ON   THE   COLLEGE   MAN. 

I^'HE  floodgates  of  college  and  .scholastic  lore  are  usually 
opened  wide  at  the  commencement  season.  The  question 
of  the  graduate,  of  the  institution,  and  of  education  in  general, 
occupies  this  year  the  customary  space  in  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines. While  much  of  this  may  be  accounted  perfunctory,  given 
out  chiefly  because  it  is  the  season  for  saying  things  on  these 
subjects,  there  is  also  more  or  less  that  strikes  a  higher  note. 
An  article  that  will  have  interest  to  two  generations  of  college 
men  appears  in  Collier's  Weekly  (June  21)  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  writes  uiion  "The  College  Man  of  Yesterday."  Sena- 
tor Hoar  suggests  that  "the  modern  college  is  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  than  formerly  of  what  the  man  it  educates  will  have 
to  do,  while  the  old  college  was  thinking  almost  wholly  of  what 
the  man  it  graduated  expected  to  be."     He  continues: 

"I  do  not  think  that  either  the  doctor  or  the  merchant  got  much 
from  his  college  training  which  helped  him  in  his  calling  in  life. 
He  got,  of  course,  refinement  of  taste  and  a  moral  quality  he 
learned  from  his  teachers.  But  there  was  nothing  taught  of  any 
value  of  the  principles  of  finance  or  the  science  of  government  or 
constitutional  law,  or  of  chemistry  or  biology  or  of  natural  his- 
tory in  any  form  which  would  be  of  much  value  to  a  man  who 
was  to  apply  medical  science  in  practise.  There  was  in  my  time 
a  little  smattering  taught  of  French  and  German  and  Italian  and 
Spanish  :  but  the  students  difl  not  take  it  very  seriously.  I  do  not 
suppose  a  tenth  part  of  them  were  benefited  by  it  a  particle. 
The  lawyer  and  the  preacher  did  better.  The  habit  of  transla- 
tion from  Latin  and  Greek  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  forming 
a  good  English  style,  and  the  instruction  in  English  composi- 
tion was,  to  most  of  the  pupils,  very  valuable.  The  study  and 
recitation  in  ethics  and  physics  and  metaphysics  and  theology 
were  of  course  directly  in  the  line  of  a  man  who  was  expected  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  were  very  near  akin  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  the  law,  including  constitutional  law.  The  discipline 
which  these  gave  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  capacity  for 
writing  and  speaking  good  English,  were  of  great  value.  But 
the  whole  curriculum  seems  meager  and  superficial  compared 
with  that  which  is  found  in  the  college  catalogs  today." 

The  university  of  Senator  Hoar's  day,  he  notes,  had  some  ad- 
vantageous features  not  found  in  the  college  of  to-day  : 

"There  are  two  very  important  differences  between  the  modem 
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college  aiul  the  college  uf  uM  time.  Only  witliin  the  lust  thirty 
or  forty  years  Anicncau  colleges  sought  to  call  into  their  service 
men  oi  great  generul  tlistinclion  anil  ability,  without  requiring 
them  to  be  learnetl  or  accomplishctl  in  their  special  pursuit  when 
they  began  tlicir  employment.  It  they  neeileil  a  Latin  or  a 
Greek  professor  or  a  professor  of  mathematics  or  philosophy,  they 
got  the  l^st  man  they  couUl  hml,  and  invited  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  that  pursuit.  In  i3o6.  my  father,  afterward  an  eminent 
lawyer  at  the  Massachusetts  bar.  was  invited  to  fill  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics,  then  vacant.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  but  a  year  or  two,  but  had  had  some  very  important  successes. 
He  bad  no  special  proficiency  in  mathematics.  But  the  authorities 
of  the  college  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  general  ability  who 
would  succeed  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  he  should  undertake. 
I  suppose  if  the  professorship  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  moral  philos- 
ophy had  been  vacant  at  the  time,  he  would  have  been  asked 
to  till  that.  When  he  declined,  John  Farrar,  who  was  regarded 
by  his  pupils  afterward  as  the  most  elocpient  man  of  his  time, 
altho  it  was  the  time  of  Everett  and  Webster  and  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics,  which  he  filled  with 
great  distinction. 

"Yale  called  Professor  Silliman  and  President  Day  and  Pro- 
fessor Olmsted  on  the  same  theory.  Harvard  a  little  later  called 
Edward  Everett,  a  man  of  the  most  varied  accomplishments,  al- 
ready a  famous  and  eloquent  preacher,  to  the  chair  of  Greek. 
The  two  Henry  Wares,  who  were  eminent  clergymen,  were  se- 
lected, I  supi)ose,  on  the  same  princii)Ie.  So  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  the  older  Jonathan  Edwards  invited  to  the  presidency 
of  Princeton,  and  the  jounger  Jonathan  Edwards,  less  famous 
but  still. one  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union.  So  of  Wayland  at  Brown  and  Mark  Hojikins  at 
Williams.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  student  spent  his  four 
years  in  contact  with  great  men. 

"I  would  not  undervalue  tlie  able  and  learned  instructors  who 
fill  the  chairs  in  our  universities  today.  They  have,  I  suppose, 
a  standard  of  scholarshij),  each  in  his  specialty,  to  which  the  men 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  rarely  attained.  But  in  general  their 
names  are  not  mentioned  when  the  roll  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation  is  called.  They  can  doubtless  teach  their  pupils  a  lan- 
guage or  a  science  better  than  their  predecessors  ;  but  that  they 
are  as  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  tlieni  a  lofty  ambition  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say.  They  are  usually  men  who  start  in  life  to 
make  teaching  their  profession,  and  are  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
teacher  immediately  after  leavintc  college  themselves.  Which  of 
these  two  methods  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  better  I  am  not 
competent  to  determine.  I  only  state  the  fact  as  it  seems  to  me 
to  e.xist. 

"Now  another  very  remarkable  difference  between  the  college 
education  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  present  day  is  that  the  pu- 
pils were  formerly  sent  into  active  life  matured  and  equipped,  so 
far  as  the  college  can  bring  them  to  maturity  and  equip  them,  at 
a  much  earlier  age  than  now.  The  average  age  of  the  college 
graduate  then  was  about  twenty  ;  but  there  were  many  who 
graduated  earlier.  Edward  Everett,  I  believe,  graduated  at  six- 
teen. I  could  give  many  like  instances  among  the  Harvard  grad- 
uates of  my  time,  and  of  the  years  before  my  time.  When  I 
knew  the  men  personally,  or  knew  all  about  the  graduates,  espe- 
cially those  of  Harvard,  who  were  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar, 
there  were  a  very  large  number  who,  before  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  old,  were  already  recjjoned  among  the  great  men  of 
the  State.  It  was  expected  that  their  powers  would  ripen  as  time 
went  on,  but  a  very  high  place  in  their  profession  was  assured." 

The  effects  of  this  change  in  the  age  of  college  graduates  are 
not  approved  by  the  Senator,  who  expresses  his  judgment  about 
the  desirability  of  early  graduation  as  follows  : 

"The  average  professional  life  of  the  lawyer  or  the  clergyman, 
I  believe,  is  shorter  now  by  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  than  when  I  was 
called  to  the  bar  or  in  the  days  of  those  who  preceded  me.  I  be- 
lieve our  best  authorities  agree  that  this  particular  matter  is  not 
managed  as  well  by  the  college  or  university  of  to-day  asMt  was 
fifty  years  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  the  great 
variety  of  attainment  which  is  expected  of  the  young  man  of  to- 
day when  he  goes  into  life  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  expla- 
nation of  this  matter.  I  believe  that  a  young  man  who  is  to  be 
a  preacher  ought  to  be  in  the  pulpit  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-four 
years  old  ;  and  that  a  young  man  who  is  to  be  a  lawyer  should 


have  an  office  of  his  own  at  the  same  age  ;  and  that  a  young  man 
who  means  to  be  a  public  speaker  and  expects  to  rise  in  public 
life  should  have  some  opportunity  to  get  practise  in  addressing 
audiences  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  same  age." 

Senator  Hoar  concludes  his  article  by  a  word  in  favor  of  a  col- 
lege training: 

"I  am  afraid  what  I  have  said  will  seem  perfectly  obvious  and 
infinitely  commonplace  ;  but  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  many 
persons  thoughtlessly  are  found  to  disparage  the  value  of  uni- 
versity training  and  to  point  at  the  very  few  examples  of  the 
men  who  have  succeeded  without  it,  as  if  they  proved  that  in 
fact  no  such  training  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
ever  a  man  who  went  through  college  and  succeeded  in  life  who 
would  not  testify  that  his  college  education  had  been  of  immense 
value  to  him.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  men  who 
have  been  successful  in  life  without  it  who  would  not  afhrm  that 
they  have  felt  the  want  of  it  all  their  lives,  and  that  they  could 
have  succeeded  far  better  if  they  had  had  it." 


THE  AMERICAN    COLLEGE   GIRL   AND    HER 
STRONG    POINTS. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  picture  the  emotions  of  Mary  Lyon 
if  she  were  to  return  in  the  flesh  for  a  second  incarnation, 
and  behold  the  brigades  of  "fair"  graduates  just  now  trooping 
forth,  not  only  from  Hoi  yoke,  founded  by  her,  but  from  many 
other  similar  institutions  that  attest  our  modern  interest  in  the 
"higher"  education  of  women.  Among  the  interesting  com- 
riients  upon  the  "girl  graduates  "of  these  women's  colleges  is 
an  article  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  Wellesley,  in  the  Boston  Trajtscript  (June  21).  What 
may  be  called  an  inside  view  of  the  executive  energy  of  the  col- 
lege girl  is  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"The  typical  college  girl  before  her  sophomore  year  is  over 
has  her  own  affairs  in  hand  and  brings  a  fund  of  superfluous  en- 
ergy to  the  business  of  the  common  weal.  The  executive  ability 
developed  in  American  college  life  is  a  continual  surprise  to  the 
onlooker.  To  the  timid  entering  student  many  things,  within 
the  next  four  years,  become  ]iossible.  She  may  be  found  running 
a  magazine,  dealing  shrewdly  with  printer  and  advertiser,  read- 
ing proof,  writing  items,  leaders,  reviews.  She  may  practise  a 
wide  range  of  activities  on  class  committees,  from  conducting  a 
campaign  in  undergraduate  politics  to  planning  and  carrying 
through  the  social  functions  of  gala  days,  where  guests  are  num- 
bered by  hundreds  or  by  thousands.  The  athletic  association 
may  intrust  her  with  grave  responsibilities  in  the  selection  and 
laying  out  of  golf-grounds  or  in  arranging  for  an  intercollegiate 
tournament.  If  her  Greek-letter  society  is  building  its  chapter- 
house, it  may  fall  to  her  lot  to  confer  with  architects  and  decor- 
ators, buy  rugs,  divans,  and  other  furnishings,  or  engineer  the 
finance  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  sense  of  distance  between 
senior  and  freshman  is  not  altogether  fictitious.  On  the  practi- 
cal side  of  life  alone,  the  four  years  count  for  more  than  arith- 
metic confesses. 

"The  college  girl  of  the  period  is  not  only  eminently  executive, 
but  she  is  trained  to  corporate  action.  She  must  continually  sub- 
ordinate herself  to  her  society,  her  class,  her  college.  This  is  a 
much-needed  discipline  for  the  American  girl,  who  has  too  often 
been  the  autocrat  of  the  home  from  which  she  came.  In  this 
larger  life  she  learns  that  value  rests  on  service.  If  she  would 
be  a  leader  in  her  class,  she  must  work  for  it,  as  she  never  yet 
dreamed  of  worki  ig  for  her  home.  And  in  working  for  it,  she 
comes  to  love  it  so  well  tliat  she  gladly  discovers  and  supports  a 
better  leader,  remaining  herself  content  to  serve.  She  falls  into 
her  place  in  the  system,  she  accepts  her  color  in  the  pattern,  she 
learns  the  bond  of  a  common  purpose,  she  ceases  to  gage  her 
yoke-fellows  by  tlie  test  of  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  she  wel- 
comes any  strength  whatsoever  that  pulls  with  her  toward  the 
goal.  She  is  inevitably  more  of  a  democrat  on  graduation  than 
on  matriculation.  In  the  union  of  workers  she  has  again  and 
again  found  her  prejudices  disproved.  The  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  have  been  liberalizing  her  through  their  girlish  rep- 
resentatives.   The  grace  of  the  South,  the  vigor  of  the  West,  the 
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earnestness  of  New  England— she  lias  learned  to  hold  them  each 
and  all  in  honor. 

"This  executive  energy  of  our  college  girls  affords  plenty  of 
ground  for  criticism.  The  growing  ability  to  deal  swiftly.strong- 
ly,  and  generously  with  social  problems  does  not  count  for  so 
much,  to  many  observers,  as  tiie  maintenance  of  the  quiet  charm 
of  womanhood.     The  typical  college  girl  is  over-strenuous." 

There  is  still  insistence  upon  imitation  of  the  man's  college. 
'"A  red-Indian  whoop  in  tenor  is  aiisweretl  by  a  still  more  mon- 
strous yelp  in  trel)le."  But  the  belter  section  develops  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  pursuits.     As  to  self-government : 

"Women's  colleges  have  faculties,  disgruntled  in  proportion  as 
they  find  their  occupation  gone.  They  are  no  longer  asked,  in 
most  instances,  to  make  and  to  administer  rules  for  student  con- 
duct. The  students  are  self-organized  into  a  self-directing  and 
self-disciplining  body.  And  faculties  are  obviously  out  of  place 
in  this  projected  dreamland  of  youth  and  mirth  and  beauty. 
Hence  they  are  prone  to  complain  that,  what  with  undergraduate 
business  and  what  with  undergraduate  pastime,  there  is  no  room 
left  in  college  for  the  intellectual  life.  How  do  these  hurried  and 
preoccupied  girls,  with  festal  music  tinkling  in  their  heads,  have 
opi)ortunity  to  behold  'the  bright  countenance  of  Truth  in  the 
quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies  '  ?  " 

The  type  of  college  girl,  the  antecedents  also,  have  undergone 
a  change  since  the  earlier  period  of  the  woman's  college : 

"In  our  women's  colleges,  especially,  certain  conditions  of  to- 
day are  less  favorable  to  mental  activity  than  those  existing 
twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  college  girl  was  an  exception  in  her 
community.  More  often  than  not  slie  came  to  college  for  profes- 
sional training,  expecting  to  earn  her  livelihood  by  teaching, 
and  so,  with  this  definite  end  in  view,  worked  steadily  and 
closely.  She  felt,  as  the  girl  looking  forward  to  home  life  does 
not  feel,  her  studies  to  be  directly  related  to  her  future  success. 
She  was — if  not  actually  more  often  than  now,  far  more  often  in 
proportion — the  daughter  of  a  struggling  country  minister,  a 
missionary,  or  a  teacher.  She  came  from  a  household  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  She  was  stoop-shouldered,  perhaps, 
and  deficient  in  social  ease,  but  she  took  her  mind  seriously. 
One  hesitated  to  put  Arnold  and  Clough  into  her  hands.  The 
college  girl  of  the  period,  the  girl  in  the  merry  foreground  of  the 
present  student  world,  conies  in  ever-increasing  numbers  from 
the  well-to-do,  materialistic  class.  She  avowedly  goes  to  college 
for  '  the  life.'  She  is  well-grown,  well-dressed,  athletic,  radiant. 
She  skims  over  her  Arnold,  from  cover  to  cover,  as  gaily  as  she 
skates  from  shore  to  shore.  She  dashes  down  in  her  notebook 
that  Arnold  had 'religious  doubts.'  There  is  no  touch  of  mor- 
bidness in  her  nature,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  touch  of  hardness 
there.  Idealism  is  a  new  atmosphere  for  her.  But  she  has  a 
brisk,  business-like  way,  very  efficient  to  its  depth,  of  getting 
through  her  work.  Critical  of  individuals,  by  no  means  over- 
awed by  fame  and  learning,  she  is  intellectually  submissive. 
She  accepts  what  is  lectured  to  her  with  a  passiveness  whose 
secret  is  indifference.  After  all,  she  thinks  in  her  heart,  youth, 
beauty,  charm,  the  genius  for  affairs,  are  the  points  that  count 
for  a  woman  in  the  world." 


FAULTY   GRADING    IN    OUR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

'HE  recent  school  conference  in  the  South  appears  to  have 


T' 


stirred  up  anew  the  public-school  question  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  current  nias:,azines  nearly  all  have  opinions 
to  express  on  some  phase  of  the  question.  The  Forum  (June) 
contains  two  articles  on  the  subject.  One  is  by  Frederic  Burk, 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco,  dealing 
with  educational  methods  old  and  new.  The  other  article  is  by 
William  J.  Shearer,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  treats  a  side  of  the  subject  likely  to  appeal  to  parents 
in  general,  namely,  the  grading  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Shearer  says : 

"In  the  failure  to  provide  properly  for  the  individual  differ- 
ences in  children,  more  than  in  any  other  respect,  our  public 
schools  are  subject  to  serious  criticism.  While  in  every  other 
line  they  are  increasing  in  efficiency  at  an  ever-increasing  rate, 


in  their  methcKl  of  grading  and  promotion  they  have  not  d* -"   i 

far  from   the  procrustean   bed  of  grades  instituted  by  h  ,i 

Strasburg  365  years  ago. 

"The  decree  of  the  demon  of  uniformity  seems  to  hav  ' 
'  In  together,  all  together,  out  together.'  As  this  decree  ; 
the  intellectual  life  uf  all  pupils,  shortens  the  siliool  life  of  many. 
and  makes  public  drivers  out  of  those  who  but  for  it  could  be 
teachers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  no  eff<irt  should  be  spared 
to  set  it  aside.  Can  any  one  protluce  a  leasonable  excuse  for 
this  sacrifice  of  pupils  and  teachers  upon  the  altar  of  unifor- 
mity? " 

Mr.  Shearer  then  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  the  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation to  school  superintendents  <if  .several  Iiun<lred  cities.  The 
first  question  was  :  "Is  it  sufficient  to  classify  with  intervals  of 
a  year's  work  in  grade  of  advancement  Ijetween  cla.>ses.  or  ought 
the  intervals  to  be  made  as  small  as  can  be  done  and  secure 
classes  of  ihe  normal  size— say  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  in  each?" 
Le..s  than  fourtcsn  i)er  cent,  favored  the  class  interval  of  a  year. 

The  second  question  was:  "Is  it  the  natural  effect  of  classify- 
ing with  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  between  classes  that  the 
bright  pu])ils  are  held  back  and  not  given  work  enough  to  de- 
velop their  capacity,  while  tlie  teacher  is  obliged  to  expend  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  slow  and  less  competent  j)uj)ils?" 
Not  seven  per  cent,  of  the  565  who  answered  :I  fended  the  pres- 
ent i>lan. 

After  dwelling  further  upon  the  perplexities  which  confront  all 
educators,  Mr.  Shearer  continues  : 

"Already  there  are  rising  from  every  portion  of  our  land  mur- 
murs that  foretell  the  coming  of  a  storm  of  protest  against  the 
system  which  gives  so  little  attention  to  individual  ditTerences, 
and  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  pupils  work.  All 
must  admit  that  teachers  vary  greatly  in  knowledge,  in  power, 
in  skill,  and  many  other  factors  affecting  their  efficiency.  And 
so  also  do  the  children  of  every  grade  differ  widely,  in  age,  in 
acquirements,  in  attitude,  in  physical  endurance,  in  power  of  at- 
tention, in  home  advantages,  the  rate  of  mental  develo])ment. 
the  time  of  entering  school,  in  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in 
many  other  ways  affecting  their  progress.  Since  children  are 
not  alike,  why  put  them  in  mills  and  attempt  to  grind  them  out 
alike,  crushing  out  their  individualities?  Who  can  give  any 
good  reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  produce  uniformity  of 
taste,  of  character,  of  ability,  or  aspirations?  Is  not  individual- 
ity of  more  importance  than  evenness  of  classification?  Is  not 
individuality  the  divinity  of  the  cliild?  Does  not  biography 
teach  us  that  those  only  have  become  distinguished  who  have 
developed  a  love  for  work  on  particular  lines? 

"At  the  end  of  a  year's  course,  when  the  sun  has  reached  a 
certain  altitude  in  the  heavens,  when  the  thermometer  is  ninety- 
five  degrees  in  the  shade  and  the  nerves  of  every  one  nearest 
zero,  the  children  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  are  subjected 
to  an  examination,  which  the  lucky  ones  pass,  while  the  rest  lose 
a  year  or  leave  school.  Thus  year  after  year  in  chain-gangs  are 
the  bright  and  the  slow  bound  together  and  forced  to  move  at  the^ 
same  pace.  At  the  time  of  writing  some  seventeen  million  boysi 
and  girls  are  more  or  less  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will ' 
be  passed  to  advanced  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  teach- 
ers and  themselves  know  very  well  whether  or  not  they  are  fitted 
for  that  work.  The  effect  of  such  methods  on  bright  chihlren  is 
most  disastrous.  .  .  .  Who  would  work  the  mettlesome  racer  with 
the  heavy  draft-horse  and  not  exjiect  such  treatment  to  end  the 
usefulness  of  the  racer?  What  man  of  spirit  could  long  bear 
to  walk  in  step  with  a  child  if  he  felt  the  need  of  arriving  at  bis 
destination  quickly?" 

Mr.  Shearer  then  pictures  the  children  who  stumble  for  a  time 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  and  then,  misunderstood,  unappreciated, 
and  discouraged,  drop  out  of  school : 

"Having  lost  the  confidence  of  teachers  and  parents,  they  are 
more  to  be  pitied  for  having  lost  confidence  in  their  own  abili- 
ties. How  many  of  those  become  lost  characters?  Yet  most  of 
them  could  have  been  saved  if  only  they  could  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  at  a  pace  in  accordance  with  their  abilities,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  go  at  the  rate  that  some  board  of  education 
had  fixed." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


REMEMBRANCE   OF   A    LONG-FORGOTTEN 
LANGUAGE    IN    DELIRIUM. 

AN  interesting  case  of  abminnal  memory  in  delirium  is  re- 
counted in  The  Lancet  (London.  June  14)  by  Dr.  Henry 
Freeborn.  Tlie  patient  was  a  woman  of  seventy  years,  who  was 
sufferinjj  from  brouchopneumonia.  After  describing  the  course 
of  the  disease,  Dr.  Freeborn  goes  on  to  say  : 

"On  the  night  of  the  13th  and  on  the  14th  she  was  found  to  be 
speaking  in  a  language  unknown  to  those  about  her.  It  sounded 
as  if  she  was  repeating  .some  poetry  sometimes  or  carrying  on  a 
conversation  at  others.  She  repeated  the  same  poem  time  after 
time.  Tliis  language  was  found  to  be  Hindustani.  On  tlie  i4tii, 
in  the  evening,  the  Hindustani  began  to  be  mixed  with  English 
and  she  spoke  to,  and  of,  friends  and  relations  of  her  girlhood. 
On  the  15th  the  Hindustani  had  disappeared  altogether  and  she 
was  talking  to,  and  of,  friends  of  a  later  date  in  English,  French, 
and  German.  The  patient  was  born  in  India,  which  country  she 
left  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  landed  in  England,  after  five 
months'  voyage,  before  she  was  four  years  old.  Up  to  the  time 
she  lauded  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  Indian  servants  and 
spoke  no  English  at  all,  her  only  language  being  Hindustani. 
On  her  coming  to  England  the  ayah  was  sent  back,  and  she  then 
began  to  learn  English  and  from  that  time  had  never  spoken 
Hindustani.  She  apparently,  on  the  13th,  went  back  in  her  de- 
lirium to  her  very  earliest  days,  when  she  spoke  again  the  first 
language  she  ever  heard.  The  poem  was  found  to  be  something 
which  the  ayahs  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  their  children. 
and  the  conversations  were  apparently  with  the  native  servants, 
one  being  recognized  as  a  request  that  she  might  be  taken  to  the 
bazar  to  buy  ssveels. 

"Through  the  whole  delirium  there  could  be  recognized  a  se- 
quence. As  time  went  on  the  friends  she  spoke  of  were  of  later 
date,  and  she  took  events  in  their  proper  order.  She  apparently 
began  at  the  beginning  of  her  life  and  went  tiirough  it,  until  on 
March  16  she  had  reached  the  time  when  she  was  married  and 
had  her  children,  growing  up  boy  and  girl.  It  is  curious  that 
after  a  lapse  of  sixty-six  j-ears,  during  which  time  she  had  not 
spoken  Hindustani,  this  language  of  her  early  childhood  should 
be  recalled  in  delirium.  The  patient  now  speaks  English, 
French,  and  German  (one  as  fluently  as  the  other) ,  but  altho  she 
knows  a  few  Hindustani  words  she  is  quite  unable  to  speak  the 
language  or  to  put  one  sentence  together.  She  says  tliat  she  has 
no  recollection  (nor  had  she  any  before  her  illness)  of  ever  having 
been  able  to  speak  Hindustani.  The  evidence  that  this  language 
really  was  Hindustani  is  tiiat  she  does  not  know,  nor  has  she 
ever  known,  any  other  language  except  those  mentioned  in  tliis 
paper.  A  lady  who  has  lived  much  of  her  life  in  India,  and  who 
speaks  the  language,  recognized  the  poem  as  one  commonly  in 
use  amongst  the  ayahs,  and  also  translated  some  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  the  patient  carried  on  with  her  imaginary  visitors." 

Regarding  this  case.  Dr.  C.  A.  Mercier  makes  the  comment, 
in  the  same  number  of  The  Lancet^  that  it  api)ears  to  confirm 
what  he  calls  "the  stratification  of  memories."     He  says  : 

"This  case  is  a  most  striking,  one  may  say  a  most  dramatic, 
instance  of  a  state  of  things  which,  in  less  impressive  degree, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  and  which,  tho  abnormal,  is  not  irreg- 
ular. Events  of  the  kind  have  been  recorded  before,  but  no  case 
so  complete,  so  extraordinarily  perfect,  and  so  well-authenti- 
cated, has  yet  been  published  as  far  as  I  know.  The  classical 
instance  with  which  all  such  occurrences  are  compared  and 
classed  is  that  of  the  illiterate  maid-servant  recorded  by  Cole- 
ridge in  his  'Table Talk,'  who,  while  suffering  from  the  delirium 
of  fever,  recited  for  hours  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Many  years 
before  she  had  been  in  the  service  of  a  learned  pastor  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  classics  aloud  in  her  hearing. 
She  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  languages  in  question  and  could 
not  voluntarily  reproduce  a  word  of  them.  Yet  in  her  delirium 
they  boiled  up  to  the  surface,  and  boiled  over. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  not  the  forgotten  language  alone 
whose  memory  was  so  strangely  revived  in  this  old  lady's  de- 
lirium. Her  whole  personality  was  transported  back  to  her  early 
years,  and  she  lived  over  again  the  life  of  her  childhood.     She 


spoke  of,  aiui  to,  friends  and  relatives  of  her  girlhood  :  she  asked 
that  she  might  be  taken  to  the  bazar  to  buy  sweets.  Now  this  is 
the  rule  in  certain  cases  of  senile  insanity." 

In  such  cases.  Dr.  Mercier  notes,  tlio  memory  of  recent  events 
is  lacking,  there  is  an  excess  of  memories  derived  from  long-past 
experience.  It  seems,  he  says,  as  if  structural  memories  were 
laid  down  in  the  nervous  system  in  strata,  the  memory  of  each 
successive  experience  overlying  the  memories  of  previous  experi- 
ences :  and  as  if,  in  senile  loss  of  memory,  tiie  removal  of  the 
upper  layers  allowed  of  an  overactivity  of  those  that  remain. 
To  quote  the  conclusion  : 

"The  great  interest  of  the  present  case  is  that  the  language 
should  have  been  discontinued  so  verj-  early  in  life,  that  the  pa- 
tient had  not  only  forgotten  it  but  had  forgotten  that  she  could 
ever  speak  it.  But,  as  Coleridge's  case  shows,  the  previous 
ability  to  speak  a  language  is  not  necessary  for  its  reproduction, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  child  herself  had  sung  the  verses. 
She  probably  reproduced  them  from  hearing,  as  the  servant-girl 
reproduced  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  gradual  advance  in  the 
period  of  the  patient's  reminiscences,  as  her  health  improved, 
goes  to  corroborate,  for  what  it  is  worth,  my  hypothesis  of  the 
stratification  of  memories.  I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  a  very  illu- 
minating hypothesis,  but  in  this  very  obscure  region  even  a 
glimmer  of  light  is  grateful." 


PRESSURE    AND   THE   ABSOLUTE  ZERO. 

CAN  a  solid  body  be  reduced  to  the  absolute  zero  of  tempera- 
ture, and  kept  there,  by  simple  pressure?  In  an  article  in 
Chemical  News,  Messrs.  Brinkworth  and  Martin  give  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  is  possible.  Their  deductions,  says  an  edito- 
rial critic  in  The  American  Jojcrnal  of  Science  (June),  are  based 
upon  an  entirely  unproven  assumption  ;  but,  if  this  assumption 
be  true,  their  results  are  of  great  importance.  We  quote  an  ab- 
stract of  the  article  in  the  last-named  magazine: 

"Assuming  that  heat  is  due  to  molecular  motion,  they  suppose 
a  solid  to  be  ])laced  in  an  infinitely  strong  and  unyielding  cylin- 
der, made  of  a  heat-conducting  substance,  and  slowly  com- 
pressed. As  the  compression  proceeds  the  molecules  are  driven 
closer  together,  heat  is  evolved,  but  this  is  conducted  away.  Ul- 
timately the  molecules  will  be  driven  into  absolute  contact  and 
will  be  so  tightly  pressed,  the  one  against  the  other,  as  to  be 
absolutely  unable  to  move  relativelj'  to  each  other.  Therefore 
in  this  condition  the  molecules  can  possess  no  kinetic  energy  or 
relative  motion  of  any  description  ;  but,  according  to  the  kinetic 
theory,  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  measured  bj-  the  kinetic  en- 
ergy of  its  molecules.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  verj'  remark- 
able case  :  we  have  a  solid  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  in 
the  midst  of  a  medium  of  much  higher  temperature,  and  yet  the 
solid  (on  account  of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected) is  unable  to  take  up  the  surrounding  temperature,  but 
persists  in  its  heatless  state.  If  the  pressure  be  released,  the 
solid  immediately  regains  the  power  of  acquiring  heat  from 
neighboring  bodies,  and  its  temperature  will  rapidlj'  rise  from 
absolute  zero  until  it  reaches  that  of  the  surrounding  material. 
It  appears  from  the  above  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
molecular  theory  that  at  a  very  great  pressure  matter  must  be 
reduced  to  a  peculiar  condition  in  which  it  will  not  obey  the  law 
of  thermal  equilibrium.  Now  the  pressure  at  which  this  remark- 
able physical  condition  becomes  manifest  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  and  will  alter  with  the  temperature.  As  the 
temperature  falls  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  becomes 
less,  a  small  pressure  will  suffice  to  bring  the  molecules  into  con- 
tact. At  ordinary  temperature  the  pressures  will  be  terrific — 
probably  beyond  our  experimental  power;  but  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures a  moderate  pressure  will  probably  suffice  to  bring 
about  this  condition.  Pressure,  however,  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  external  and  internal,  the  latter  being  due  to  molecular 
attraction;  therefore,  even  if  the  external  pressure  be  zero,  yet 
the  molecules  wnll  be  under  a  very  considerable  internal  pres- 
sure, and  the  very  interesting  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  to 
this  internal  pressure  alone  there  must  correspond  a  definite  tem- 
perature above  absolute  zero  at  which  this  new  condition  is  in- 
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<luoed  in  a  substance.  The  usual  assumption,  therefore,  that  all 
substances  can  be  cooled  continuously  and  uniformly  down  to 
the  absolute  zero,  is  incorrect.  At  a  minimum  temperature  de- 
pending upon  the  total  pressure,  the  temi)t.Tature  of  each  sub- 
stance  will  drop  more  or  less  abruptly  and  of  its  own  accord  to 
absolute  zero,  no  matter  whetlier  the  surrounding  objects  be  at 
absolute  zero  or  not.  The  authors  give  a  Jiame.  heat-point,  to 
the  temperature  at  which  a  substance  will  begin  to  vibrate  its 
molecules  under  the  influence  of  heat." 


SILKWORM    CULTURE   IN   AMERICA. 

■JV/TANY  attempts,  beginning  with  that  of  King  James  I.  in 
■i-Vl  1622.  have  been  made  to  grow  silk  in  this  country;  but 
they  have  been  generally  predestined  to  fadure.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  later  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  the  matter 
up.  and,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  77/*?  Scicnti/ic  American 
(June  21),  Waldon  Fawcett.  after  a  brief  history  of  the  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  describes  the  latest  development  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  practical  investigation  of   silk   culture   by    the    United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  as  the  result  of  an  agi- 


SILKWORMS  AND  MULBERKV    I.EAVKS. 
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tation  of  the  subject  dating  from  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
1876  and  was  carried  on  by  virtue  of  specific  appropriations  by 
Congress,  continuing,  practically,  from  1SS4  to  June  30,  1S91. 
The  experiments,  which  were  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
the  work  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  division  of  entomol- 
ogy, established  the  possibility  of  raising  a  most  excellent  qual- 
ity of  silkworm  cocoons  over  nearly  the  entire  country,  but  also 
disclosed  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  industry  as  a  profitable 
enterprise,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  finding  labor  in  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  foreign  silk-raising 
countries  in  the  operation  of  reeling  or  converting  the  cocoons 
into  raw  silk.  All  the  later  work  of  the  Department  has.  there- 
fore, been  especially  directed  to  efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs  and  to  equalize  by  improved  machinery  the  difference  in 
wages  between  this  and  foreign  countries,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  manufacturer  to  pay  a  better  price  for  cocoons. 
Electric  silk  reels  and  other  devices  have  been  introduced,  but 
even  with  such  adjuncts  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  indus- 
try will  be  made  a  highly  profitable  one  unless  a  heavy  import 
duty  is  imposed  on  reeled  silk  imported  into  the  United  States — 
a  rather  unlikely  procedure,  it  must  be  admitted. 

"  For  years  past  silk  culture  has  been  carried  on  in  a  modest 
manner  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  Utah,  for  instance, 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  are  raising  silkworms  from 
year  to  year,  growing  mulberry  leaves  for  their  food  and  actu- 
ally producing  silk  and  weaving  it  into  cloths  for  family  use. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Williams,  of  San  Diego,  Cal..  has  been  engaged  in 
the  industry  in  a  small  way  for  some  years  past,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hill  has  at  Peoria,  111.,  an  institution  from  which  over  i. 000.000 
silkworms  are  shipped  annually," 

As  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  labor  problem,  the  friends  of  this  industry  are 


I'K.king.  we  are  told,  with  esi>ccial  hoj)*  to  the  Soutlierir  S«h'-- 
Raw  silk  is  the  product  of  the  cheapest  lalx)r  in  foreign  «. 
tries,  but  no  country  has  ciieai)er  labor  than  the  Southern  States, 
Chddrcn  can  be  employee',,  and  the  entire  task  may  Ik:  ;  ! 

to  in  April  and  May  when  there  is  not  cotton-picking.     ,^.ij  s  uic 
writer: 

"  What  makes  the  plan  appear  especially  feasible  is  the  s<-.  ••• 
ingly  parallel  circumstances  which  are  found  in  the  tea-rn: 
industry  in  the  South.    It  has  been  demonstrated  within  the  past 
few  years  that  tea  can  be 
grown    profitably   in    the 
South,    the    leaves    being 
gathered     by    children 
whose  parents  are  delight- 
ed with  the  additi<»n  made 
by  these   earnings  to  the 
family  income.    This  class 
of  labor  can.  of  course,  be 
employed  to  pick  mulix-rry 
leaves  and  feed  silkworms. 
Another  great    advantage 
which  will  be  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  Southern 
States    in    the    ra'sing   of 
silkworms  is  found  in  the 
inexhaustible     supply     of 
leaves  of  the  Osage  orange 
which  is  available  in  that 
section     of     the     country. 
The    Osage-orange  leaves 
have  been  found  to  be  as 
good  food  for  silkworms  as 
mulberry    leaves,  and  the 
silk  jiroduced  on  this  diet 
is    of    the   finest    quality. 
Thus  there  is  removed  all 
possibility  of  a  repetition 
of  the  losses  which  ruined 
the  American  silk  culture 
industry   during    the    first 
half  of  the   last   century, 
and,  finally,  an  abundance 
of    Osage-orange    hedges 
obviates  the  necessity  for 
any  expenditure  whatever 
in  cultivation. 

"The  silkworm  is.  of 
course,  the  larva  of  a  moth. 
There  are  several  species, 
but  one  variety  has  been 
under  general  cultivation 
for  centuries.  The  silk- 
worm eggs  are  nearly 
spherical  and  about  the 
size  of  turnip  seeds.    Each 

female  produces  an  average  of  from  300  to  400  eggs,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20, 000  eggs  being  required  to  make  an  ounce  in  weight. 
For  a  time  after  tlie  infant  worm  has  gnawed  its  way  out  it  con- 
sumes its  own  weight  of  leaves  every  day.  Upon  attaining  full 
growth  the  insect  becomes  restless,  stops  feeding,  and  throws 
out  silken  threads.  The  sflk  is  formed  in  a  fluid  condition  and 
issues  from  the  body  of  the  worm  in  a  glutinous  state — aj)paiently 
in  a  single  thread.  From  this  silk  the  worm  constructs  its  cocoon, 
an  interval  of  from  three  to  five  days  being  required  to  complete 
its  inipiisonment  in  the  fragile  envelope. 

"In  order  that  the  silken  strands  maj*  not  be  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  breakage  by  the  moth  emerging  from  the  cocoon,  the 
cocoons  are  steamed  until  the  inclosed  insects  are  jiresumably 
dead.  After  this  the  silk  may  be  wound  off.  The  outer  silk, 
known  as  '  floss, '  is  used  for  carding,  while  the  inner  cocoon  is 
tough,  strong,  and  compact,  and  composed  of  a  single  continuous 
thread.  It  is  essential  that  the  room  in  which  the  silkworms  are 
reared  be  warm  in  winter  and  well  ventilated.  If  only  a  few  in- 
sects are  reared  all  the  operations  are  usually  performed  on  trays 
set  on  tables ;  but  where  the  industry  is  carried  on  extensively 
there  are  employed  deep  shelves  ranged  one  above  another.    The 
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ejjgti  when  ubuut  to  hutch  are  spread  tliinly.  uiul  over  tliem  is 
|>ltK-eU  uuliiiary  mosquito  netting  on  top  of  which  is  scattered 
finely  cut  leaves.  The  new-l>orn  worms  pass  through  the  meshes 
of  the  net  in  search  of  \iH»d.  ami  may  tlien  be  transferred  to  any 
place  desired.  Later,  little  arches  of  twigs  must  be  provided, 
into  the  branches  of  which  the  worms  mount  and  spin  their  co- 
coons. " 


AN    AMBULANCE-BICYCLE. 

A  BICYCLE  that  can  be  quickly  transformed  into  a  hand-am- 
bulance or  barrow  is  now  mi   trial  in  the  Austrian  army. 
This  int(enious  device,  which  has  some  interesting  features,  is 

thus  described  in 
All  Siieme  lltitstrie 
(May  i\)  by  M.  A. 
Firm  in  : 


"At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Austrian 
section  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  a  bi- 
cycle has  been  built, 
and  is  now  on  trird 
in  the  Austrian 
army,  which  can  be 
easily  and  promptly 
transformed  into  an 
ambulance  for  carry- 
ingwouuded  persons 
or  the  victims  of  an 
accident.  This  Iji- 
cycle  can  be  changed 
into  a  sort  of 
stretcher,  but  it  is  a 
stretcher  on  wheels, 
so  that  a  wounded 
person  can  be  carried 
on  it  by  one  unaided 
soldier,  instead  of 
requiring  two   bearers  like  the  ordinary  stretcher. 

"The  first  illustration  shows  the  bicycle  ready  for  riding.  .  .  . 
When  there  is  an  accident,  the  cyclist  pedals  as  fast  as- possible 
to  the  scene.  Then  begins  the  transformation  of  the  cj-cle, 
which  has  forks  so  arranged  that  the  wheels  can  be  mounted  on 
the  same  horizontal  axle,  instead  of  in  the  ordinary  tandem  posi- 
tion. The  handles  are  then  mounted  as  shown  in  the  second  il- 
lustration, and  the  canvas  cover  is  adjusted.  This  is  thickened 
at  one  end  to  serve  as  a  pillow.     Finally,  the  legs  are  adjusted 
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ami  the  footboard  that  is  connected  with  their  upper  extremi- 
ties. 

"The  total  weight  of  the  machine,  including  all  its  eciuipment, 
is  24  kilograms  [53  pounds];  it  costs  about  220  francs  [$44].  Our 
ambulance  material  is  thus  increased  by  a  useful  device.  We 
have  had  for  some  time  a  quadricycle  for  the  transi)ortation  of 
the  wounded  .  .  .  which  is  operated  by  two  riders.  The  speed 
of  transportation  is  thus  increased,  but  the  system  is  faulty  in 
requiring  two  cyclists,  which  in  many  cases  might  prove  an  incon- 
venience."—  1)  anslatiun  inaiie Jor  'Vnv.  Liikkakv  Digest. 


AMBLLANCE-BICYCLI-;    KF.ADV    FOK    TRAXSPOKTING   WOUNDED. 


WHAT   IS   "THE   GRIP"? 

"  'T^HE  grip,"  or  epidemic  influenza,  which  formerly  was  wont 
*  to  appear  only  at  intervals,  seems  now  inclined  to  stay 
with  us  almost  continually.  In  an  article  entitled  "Influenza 
and  its  Bacillus,"  contributed  to  La  Science  lllustr^e  (May  10), 
Dr.  L.  Marevery  gives  some  interesting  information  regarding^ 
this  vexatious  and  dangerous  disease.  We  know  now  that  it  did 
not  originate  in  1889,  but  since  that  date  it  has  made  and  remade 
periodically  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  like  a  disastrous  wave.  He 
writes : 

"In  the  last  century,  in  the  year  1776,  it  claimed  so  many  vic- 
tims in  Paris  alone  that  a  physician  offered  a  prize  of  ;^40O 
pounds  to  the  person  who  could  show  that  he  had  been  exempt 
from  it.  I  ought  to  add  that  a  single  person  presented  himself, 
a  song-writer  named  Nougaret,  who'even  composed  a  comic  opera 
in  one  act,  entitled  'La  Grippe.'  In  1803  the  scourge  again  ap- 
peared, and  its  ravages  were  still  more  terrible,  many  well-known 
persons  losing  their  lives.  .  .  .  Then  the  malady  disappeared  for 
some  years  and  reappeared  at  irregular  intervals.  .  .  .  Since 
1890  it  has  raged  almost  yearly  and  often  with  violent  and  dan- 
gerous recrudescences. 

"  Whence  conies  this  influenza  and  what  is  its  cause?  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Dr.  Calmette,  iniiuenza  or  grip  is  a  spe- 
citic  affection  due  to  a  microbe  located  in  the  air-passages  and 
secreting  there  a  toxin  that  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  or- 
ganism and  increases  the  virulence  of  the  various  germs  that 
may  be  already  in  existence  there. 

"This  grip  microbe  is  a  coccobacillus  described  for  the  first 
time  by  Robert  Pfeiifer,  of  Berlin,  in  1892.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  since  that  time  .  .  .  and  is  now  kept  for  investi- 
gation in  our  laboratories,  like  its  congeners  of  tuberculosis,  ty- 
phus, rabies,  or  yellow  fever. 

"It  grows  preferably  in  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes.  .  .  .  When  expelled  from  the  body  in  saliva  or  otherwise, 
it  remains  in  an  inactive  state  until  it  can  penetrate  anew  into  a 
human  organism.  When  dried,  it  dies  in  forty-eight  liouis,  but 
it  may  live  for  weeks,  or  even  years,  in  persons  afflicted  with 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

"Before  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  discovery,  that  is  to  say,  before  1892,  it 
was  believed  that  this  influenza  microbe  was  carried  about  by 
wind  and  cloud,  and  especially  where  the  air  was  saturated  with 
moisture.  Now  we  know  that  inoculation  takes  place  only  by 
immediate  contact,  and  that  the  microbes  are  introduced  into  the 
organism  either  by  the  hands,  which  carry  them  to  mouth  or 
nose,  or  in  breathing.  We  must  repeat  here  again  .  .  .  that 
many  persons  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  this  bacillus  by 
the  deploi-able  and  improper  habit  of  spitting  on  sidewalks,  in 
omnibuses,  carriages  and  cars,  and  in  public  offices. 

"Once  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue  or  on  the  tonsils,  the  mi- 
crobe is  continually  drawn  further  in,  by  movements  of  deglu- 
tition or  respiration,  imtil  it  reaches  the  respiratorj'  or  digestive 
passages.  Once  there,  it  multiplies  by  growth  and  division,  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes  ;  each  new  germ  repeats  the  same  op- 
eration, until  we  may  find  in  twentj'-four  hours,  in  the  infected 
bodj-,  16,500,000  germs  from  a  single  bacillus,  and  in  forty-eight 
hours  the  number  may  reach  281,500,000,000  of  individuals  ! 

"But  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  toxin  excreted  by  the  bacil- 
lus is  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  man,  so  that  this  increase  by  hundreds 
of  millions  comes  to  a  stop.  Nevertheless,  when  it  has  once 
gained  an  entrance  into  our  organs,  this  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer  al- 
ways reproduces  there  rapidly  and  in  huge  numbers. 

"We  may  confess,  in  closing,  that  altho,  through  the  work  of 
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physiologists  and  bacteriologists,  we  know  the  inlluenza  bacil- 
lus, we  are  not  very  sure  of  the  conditions  of  its  life.  Many 
things  are  not  yet  cleared  up,  such  as  the  marked  differences  in 
the  intensity  of  the  disease,  in  its  duration,  in  the  nature  of  the 
lesions  found  in  many  organs,  and  in  the  whole  evolution  of  the 
malady. 

"Prooably  future  investigation  will  lill  these  gaps  and  will  put 
at  our  disposal,  if  not  curative  methods  to  tigiit  the  influenza,  at 
least  rational  and  certain  prophylactic  means  to  limit  its  epi- 
demic development:  for  we  should  not  forget  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  all  places  where  the  disease  has  appeared  and 
has  lasted  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  mortality  has  always 
doubted,  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled. 

"This  fact  alone  remains  clearly  and  sadly  demonstrative,  and 
amply  proves  the  importance  and  gravity  of  epidemics  of  grip. 
as  well  as  the  usefulness,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  medi- 
cine, of  investigations  regarding  possible  means  of  staying  these 
epidemics,  which  attack  families  or  whole  towns,  arrest  or  delay 
important  services,  and  injure  all  kinds  of  public  interests  in  the 
countries  that  they  devastate."— 7>vi«.vAr//<;//  made fot  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


TRAVELING    SIDEWALKS. 

'"P' HE  possibilities  and  uses  of  the  moving  sidewalk  are  dis- 
A  cussed  by  The  En^^ineeting  Mugazine  (May),  iu  a  brief 
notice  of  an  article  by  D.  A.  Casalonga,  read  recently  before  the 
French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  M.  Casalonga  favors  the  in- 
stallation of  a  moving  sidewalk  in  Paris  to  run  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  along  the  Grands  Boule- 
vards, but  in  a  subway  beneath  the  streets.  There  would  be  a 
loop  at  each  end,  and  the  total  lengtli  would  be  about  lo  kilome- 
ters [6.21  miles].  In  its  general  construction  this  proposed  mov- 
ing platform  would  resemble  the  one  installed  at  the  Exposition 
of  1900,  e.Kcept  that  M.  Casalonga  proposes  to  use  three  moving 
platforms  m  addition  to  the  stationary  one.  thus  obtaining 
speeds  of  4.  8,  and  12  kilometers  per  hour.  With  four  platforms 
a  maximum  speed  of  22  kilonieters  [about  13?^  miles]  may,  he 
thinks,  be  conveniently  attained.  The  going  and  returning  por- 
tions of  the  sidewalk  would  form  one  continuous  structure,  run- 
ning in  both  directions,  so  that  by  providing  cross-overs  it  would 
be  j>ossible  for  a  passenger  to  travel  in  either  direction  for  any 
desired  distance  and  then  leave  the  platform  for  the  returning 
side.     Says  the  reviewer  : 

"Whether  this  ambitious  scheme  is  carried  out  or  not,  it  calls 
renewed  attention  to  the  capacity  and  capabilities  of  the  travel- 
ing sidewalk  as  a  means  of  conveyance.  Even  without  resorting 
to  such  an  extensive  application,  there  are  numerous  locations  in 
which  it  might  be  installed  to  great  advantage.  Its  chief  value 
appears  in  the  continuous  manner  in  which  it  acts.  Crowds  are 
mainly  caused  by  the  intermittent  nature  of  other  methods  of 
transport,  and  in  the  hurried  morning  and  evening  hours  the 
closest  practicable  headway  of  trains  or  trams  leaves  intervals 
for  crowds  to  form  and  become  difficult  to  handle.  The  continu- 
ous traveling  platform  takes  the  stream  of  jjeople  as  they  arrive, 
thus  preventing  most  effectually  any  accumulation,  and  this  is 
the  main  secret  of  its  applicability.  Among  the  locations  where 
such  a  system  might  be  readily  and  conveniently  applied  are  the 
platforms  of  railway-stations,  long  piers  at  steamship-landings, 
and  especially  the  crowded  sidewalks  of  certain  bridges.  Thus 
the  traveling  platform  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing tlie  congestion  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  New  York,  for  which 
it  appears  to  be  eminently  adapted,  and  indeed  there  is  every 
reason  why  the  installation  of  such  sidewalks  should  be  contem- 
plated in  the  construction  of  all  such  large  and  important 
bridges,  even  if  they  are  not  necessary  at  first,  since  the  subse- 
quent work  miglit  be  readily  done  at  a  later  date  if  provision 
were  made  in  the  original  design. 

"The  traveling  platform  appears  lo  be  the  logical  evolution  of 
efforts  to  jirovide  for  continual  increasing  traffic.  When  the  sep- 
arate train  or  tram  service  is  first  installed,  the  trips  are  few  and 
far  between  ;  as  the  numbers  increase,  the  headway  is  reduced 
and  the  cars  follow  each  other  closer  and  closer:  so  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  moving  platform  is  really  the  merging  of  sep- 


arate trains  into  one  ^eat  train,  covering  the  entire  roadway, 
and  rendered  capable  of  ascent  or  descent  wilboul  interruption 
of  motion. 

"It  was  Pascal  who  first  defined  a  river  as  n  traveling  high- 
way, and  possibly  the  flow  of  the  river  may  be  repeated  m  the 
niethanical  stream  of  the  traveling  road  .if  a 

pr<)l)ieni  in  transport  whicli  has  become  pc. ,  ..    ••■^..    

many  places." 
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Is  Poetic  Talent  Hereditary  ?— In  a  discu-^  it-d 

at  tlie  .ML-duo-l'syciiologicai  .Soticiy  of  Paris.  I>r.  P.  <  :.  as 

quoted  in  The  Metikat  Record  (June  7).  referred  to  the  subject 
of  the  heredity  of  j)oetic  talent,  basing  his  remarks  chiefly  on  a 
recent  pul)lication  by  Dr.  Mtibius.  which  dealt  exliaustivcly  with 
the  same  topic.  "  Dr.  Chaslin  and  Dr.  Mobius  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing  conclusions  :  first,  that  great  i)oetic  talents  were  solitary 
and  exceptional,  even  amongst  persons  exhibiting  a  taste  or 
aptitude  for  iwetry  ;  secondly,  that  the  mother  of  a  jKwt  was  al- 
ways an  intellectually  gifte<l  woman,  whereas  the. son  of  a  stupid 
woman  was  always  stupid  ;  ami,  thirdly,  that  poetic  talent  was 
hereditary  and  was  transmitted  through  the  mother  alone.  Dr. 
Chaslin  cites  numerous  instances  in  suppoitof  tliese  conclusions. 
Francis  Galton.  however,  in  'Hereditary  Genius."  takes  an  alto- 
gether opposite  view  to  this,  and  has  stated  positively,  'in  the 
case  of  poets  and  artists,  the  influence  of  the  female  line  is  enor- 
mously less  than  the  male."  and  he  supports  his  asseition  with  a 
'summary  of  relationships  of  twenty-four  poets  grouped  Into 
twenty  families.'  P<ietic  talent  or  genius  is,  like  inventive  or 
literary  talent,  capricious,  and  does  not  pass  from  generation  to 
generation  as  a  rule.  There  are  a  few  scattered  instances  where 
the  child  of  a  poet  has  been  touched  himself  with  the  divine 
afflatus,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Sjjeaking  generally,  the 
children  of  poets  do  not  shine,  any  more  than  the  sons  of  inven- 
tors, statesmen,  orators,  social  reformers  make  names  in  the 
same  pursuits  followed  by  their  fathers.  With  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  conspicuous  talent  comes  from  the  father 
or  mother,  despite  Galton's  dictum,  the  matter  can  not  be  called 
finally  settled.  The  long-held  belief  that  a  son's  talent  is  inher- 
ited chiefly  from  his  mother,  as  Mobius  asserts,  will  be  long  in 
dying." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Trials  of  acetylene  in  army  sifrnahof;  have  been  made  successfully  in 
Germany,  accordiiis:  to  ( "I'^wu^f  (May  17).  It  says  :  "Acetylene  mixed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  gives  a  light  three  times  .is  intense  as  the 
oxyhydric  [calcium]  light.  Its  brilliancy  is  such  that  even  in  full  day- 
light signals  can  be  sent  to  a  distance  of  more  than  8  kilometers  [.ibout  s 
miles].  In  the  night  this  distance  is  about  trebled."— 7>4i»iy/iJ/it»«  made  for 
The  Liikrary  Digkst. 

"It  is  well-known."  says  the  Kevue  Scientifique,  "that  certain  spiders  can 
be  transported  by  the  wind,  owing  to  a  very  light  silken  thread  that  they 
emit  from  the  spinneret  which  is  blown  along  by  an  ascending  current  of 
air.  A  thread  a  yard  long,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Favier.  can 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  young  spider.  For  many  years  M.  Favier  has  wit- 
nessed every  spring  the  dispersion  of  young  spiders  from  a  large  number 
of  nests.  In  a  few  hours,  in  favorable  weather,  a  thousand  young  ones  will 
set  out  from  the  same  nest  to  begin  their  travels.  The  spider  is  not  abso- 
lutely passive,  but  can  regulate  its  a.scent,  both  at  its  departure  and  dur- 
ing the  journey.  It  is  sufficient  to  increase  the  length  of  the  string  to 
mount  more  quickly  and  to  shorten  it  when  wishing  to  alight.  Possibly 
certain  hibernating  species  may  accomplish  a  sort  of  periodic  emigration 
by  this  means."— ZVii/ixA/M'/J  w/./(^tryi;r  Thk  LiikraRV  Digkst. 

"What  is  bird's-eye  maple?"  asks  The  Scientific  Amrricait,  June  14. 
"That  is  a  question  which  just  now  seems  to  be  baffling  not '-nly  people 
who  use  furniture  made  of  this  particular  wood,  but  even  woodworkers 
themselves.  In  a  recent  number  of  a  woodworking  magazine  an  article 
was  published  which  stated  that  bird's-eye  maple  was  not  a  peculiar  maple, 
but  simply  ordinary  maple  cut  in  a  certain  way.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Sun  that  statement  is  refuted.  It  is  there  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  woodworker,  that  bird's-eye  maple  and  curly  maple  are  l>oth 
cut  only  from  the  logs  of  the  rock  maple-tree,  Acer  saccharin uni,  in  which  a 
beautiful  lustrous  grain  is  produced  by  the  sinuous  course  of  the  fibers. 
This  tree  is  not  at  all  the  common  hard  maple.  It  is  a  hard  maple,  but  it  is 
full  of  little  gnarls  called  eyes.  Men  lookin.g  for  bird's-eye  maple  logs  go 
through  the  standing  timber  and  pick  out  the  bird's-eye  maple-trees,  pay- 
ing for  them  from  $?o  to  $50  a  thousand  feet  in  the  woods.  Ordinary  hard 
maple  logs  are  worth  only  from  $6  to  $7  a  thousand  feet.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  cut  a  piece  of  veneer  with  eyes  in  it  from  a  common  hard  maple 
log.  and  would  be  equally  impossible  to  cut  a  bird's-eye  maple  log,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  cut  it,  so  that  it  would  not  show  the  eyes." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


AN    ERA    OF^   SPIRITUAL    EXPANSION. 

RKV.  iJk.  WILLIAM  ELIOT  OKIFFKS.  so  lar  from  being 
iliscou ranted  over  recent  statistics  that  have  led  many  to 
ask  whether  Chiistianity  is  declining,  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  "the  era  of  spiritual  expansion,"  and  that  what  has 
been  taken  as  a  sign  of  decline  is  due  simply  to  "a  change  of  em- 
phasis "  in  religion.  lie  writes  in  The  Globe  Democrat  (June 
23)  and  refers  first  to  the  apparent  lack  of  growth  of  the  churches 
in  late  years  and  to  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  it.  He 
says : 

"The  decay  of  preaching,  the  decline  of  pulpit  ability,  a  low- 
ering of  personality  in  the  clergy,  the  poor  quality  of  the  music, 
the  lack  of  artistic  resources,  the  hideous  ugliness  of  the  edifices, 
or  the  stuffiness  of  the  air  in  them,  the  defects  of  sextons,  the 
stupidity  of  church  officers,  are  causes  assigned.  The  ordinary 
Protestant  church,  as  to  form  and  spirit,  is  alleged  to  be  a  sur- 
vival, a  village  meeting-house  in  a  great  city.  Furthermore,  the 
ideals  of  the  preacher  are  non-strenuous — they  appeal  to  the  fem- 
inine rather  than  to  the  masculine  mind  and  taste.  Or,  the 
church  is  monopolized  by  the  rich.  The  workingnian  can  find 
no  food  for  his  soul  here.  The  people  are  cold  and  proud,  there 
is  no  social  atmosphere  nor  winsome  personality,  etc.,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

"  No  reasonable  man  can  deny  the  force  of  these  and  other  crit- 
icisms. Preachers  are  no  longer  eminent  as  scholars — pyramids 
of  learning  amid  vast  levels  of  ignorance.  The  brains  are  now  in 
the  pews.  The  clergy  are  not  the  ideal,  but  only  the  average  of 
educated  men.  For  ability  in  pulpit  and  at  altar,  we  must  de- 
pend upon  what  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  each  generation  can 
furnish.  Yet  even  now  the  peojile  can  make  the  parson  far  more 
than  they  imagine,  and  in  general  the  congregation  can  have 
very  much  the  sort  of  minister  it  wants.  Undoubtedly  music 
and  art  have  in  many  communions  a  far  larger  part  to  play  than 
in  the  past.  Without  a  doubt,  also,  theology  is  too  much  the 
product  of  monastic,  medieval,  and  scholastic  ages,  instead  of 
the  real  message  of  the  living  Christ." 

There  is,  moreover.  Dr.  Griffis  thinks,  a  great  hiatus  between 
the  life  of  Jesus,  tlie  outdoor  Teacher,  with  his  commandments, 
<lirect  and  forceful,  and  the  ecclesiastical  verbiage  of  modern 
pulpits.     Dr.  Griffis  continues  his  diagnosis  as  follows; 

"Revivalism,  which  roots  its  success  in  emotion,  has  been  the 


bane  of  jiopular  religions.  The  vast  majority  of  converts  thus 
made  are  women  and  girls.  The  crop  of  '  burnt-out '  or  hardened 
fathers,  who  talk  before  their  children  in  a  way  that  does  not 
breed  respect  for  the  churches,  is  large.  The  clerical  standard  of 
conduct  seems  negative  rather  than  manly.  Religion  is  meas- 
ured more  by  what  a  girl  will  not,  than  what  a  boy  may  do. 
Hence,  the  male  g<»es  wlicre  he  is  respected  and  invited — to  the 
lodges,  saloons,  clubs,  and  athletic  games.  The  Sunday-school 
works  hand-in-hand  with  the  church,  and  the  ideal  of  religious 
life  is  rather  a  sweet  young  girl  who  will  not  do  anything  rough. 
In  general,  it  is  the  mother  and  not  the  father  who  is  ever  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  We  may  not  wonder  that  where  the  German 
and  Dutch  are  spoken  in  our  American  churches,  the  men  crowd 
them,  for  here  no  such  morbid  ideal  prevails.  That  wealth  and 
social  ambition  dominate  many  churches,  keeping  out  the  wage- 
earners,  can  not  be  denied.  The  workingman  has  a  notion  that 
the  chief  supporters  of  Protestant  churches  are  those. prominent 
in  the  corporations,  which  are  soulless  to  a  proverb.  Perhaps  all 
will  agree  that  the  rapid  and  almost  unprecedented  multiplica- 
tion of  amusements,  the  multifarious  attractions  and  luxuries 
which  come  in  the  wake  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  phenom- 
enal revival  of  outdoor  sports  and  recreations  have  much  to  do 
with  the  decline  of  the  churches." 

But  the  decline  of  the  churches  is  one  thing  and  the  decline  of 
essential  Christianity  is.  Dr.  Griffis  thinks,  an  entirely  different 
thing.    The  former  he  admits,  the  latter  he  emphatically  denies : 

"Granting  all  the  facts,  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  decay  of  the 
influence  of  Jesus  nor  of  any  real  lessening  of  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  Christianity.  What  we  see  is  merely  the  transit  of 
activities,  a  change  of  emphasis.  Our  age  makes  it  appeals  to 
life.  It  is  none  the  less,  therefore,  religious.  Faith  is  not  cre- 
dulity. It  is  vision  of  the  eternal  reality.  Never  was  the  power 
of  the  Founder  more  manifest  than  in  our  age.  We  see  this  in 
the  spread  of  popular  education  and  in  the  noble  standards  of 
public  service  set  forth  in  our  colleges  and  universities  and  their 
'settlements'  and  'extensions,'  in  the  humanization  of  law,  in 
the  increased  sensitiveness  to  suffering,  in  the  multiplication  of 
hospitals,  in  the  growth  of  an  army  of  nurses,  in  prison  reform, 
in  social  amelioration,  and  in  the  clarification  of  the  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  human  progress.  Our  true  advance  has  been 
not  in  mechanical  inventions,  or  in  methods  of  communication 
and  transit,  but  in  the  leavening  of  a  larger  mass  by  the  forces 
inherent  in  Christianity.  Ours  is  the  era  of  spiritual  expansion. 
Never  was  the  army  of  faith  larger,  or  missionary  activity  both 
at  home  or  abroad  greater.  Many  who  least  profess  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  commandments  of  Jesus  are  really  doing  his  work. 
It  is  not  for  the  Master's  disciples  to  rebuke  those  who  imitate 
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the  Christ,  iho  they  are  not  in  the  circle  of  the  twelve,  or  even  iu 
the  corporation. 

"In  reality  this  is  a  religious  age.  Tho  labels  may  be  rewrit- 
ten or  transferred,  the  trend  of  things  is  nearness  to  the  divine 
founder,  and  this  is  increasingly  manifest— whether  those  to 
whom  tradition  is  hallowed  like  it  or  not— by  the  removal  of  many 
courses  of  intermediaries  between  the  men  of  to-day  and  the  Son 
of  Man.  To  those  who  see  the  reality  of  things  there  is  transfor- 
mation, indeed,  but  it  is  of  the  tree,  not  of  the  cloud  ;  that  is  nor- 
mal and  beautiful  evolution.  Tlxise  who  realize  that  all  true 
progress  in  Christianity  consists  in  a  deeper  insight  and  closer 
apprehension  of  the  original  ideas  of  tlie  Master  will  not  be  cast 
down,  but  cheered.  This  much  is  certain,  that  wlien  the  church 
lives  more  like  her  Master  and  goes  forth  .seeking  to  save,  when 
she  more  clearly  apprehends  the  truth  which  he  lived  before  he 
tauglu  it.  when  she  substitutes  the  simiilicity  of  his  teachings  for 
the  vast  accumulations  which  have  been  <leposited  upon  it.  when 
she  stands  for  righteousness  and  for  righteousness  only,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  mourn  over." 


THE   RELIGION    OF  A   SCIENTIFIC   MAN. 

IN  a  recent  long  essay  (of  21  pages)  printed  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review  and  now  republished  in  book  form.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  a  well-known  English  scientist,  records  his 
"attempt  to  seek,  by  a  carefully  made  induction  from  available 
data,  .some  certain  assurance  respecting  the  influence  which  the 
'Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed' 
has  exercised  on  man  throughout  his  long  career  on  earth. "  Says 
the  London  Academy  and  Literature  of  the  writer : 

"Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  surgeons  :  he  has  taken  astronomy  as 
a  hobby,  he  has  written  a  couple  of  novels,  as  well  as  innumer- 
able books  and  papers  on  surgical  and  medical  subjects  ;  and  he 
has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  and  the  Salon. 
Now.  in  his  eighty-second  year,  he  sits  down  to  declare  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years  search  for  a  spiritual  foothold.  And  the 
last  word  of  the  scientific  man  in  search  of  God  is  one  of  glad- 
ness." 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  not  found  the  God  of  any  of  the  re- 
vealed religions.  In  fact  he  confesses  to  a  dislike  of  the  terms 
God.  Jehovah.  Theos.  Jove,  etc..  and  thinks  that  these  should  not 
be  used  in  scien.ific  writing,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  "be- 
come so  completely  identified  by  long  association  of  ideas  with 
schemes  of  theological  doctrine  based  on  the  alleged  existence  of 
personal  appearances  on  earth  of  the  beings  thus  named."  He 
has  tried  to  find  from  the  progress  of  man  and  the  known  uni- 
verse some  hintof  the  tendencies,  disposition,  and  purpose  of  the 
Eternal  Energy  which  lies  behind  phenomena.  "One  method." 
he  says,  "alone  can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  viz..  a  studious 
observation  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  the  inferences  which 
may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  them."  Man's  progress.  Sir 
Henry  observes,  has  been  "long  and  painful";  he  has  slowly 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ; 
and  he  has  won  every  step  "solely  by  his  own  unaided  eflforts." 
The  first  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
development  of  man  from  the  anthropoid  ajie  to  the  present  con- 
ditions.    His  inference  from  this  survey  is  as  follows: 

"The  first  and  most  natural  feeling  suggested  by  a  survey  of 
that  long  and  difficult  course  which  man  has  traversed  through 
countless  ages,  may  be  for  many  one  of  pity — with  a  sense  of  re- 
gret that,  had  it  been  possible,  aid  should  not  now  and  then  have 
been  proffered,  perhaps  at  certain  turning-points  in  his  history, 
when  apparently  it  would  have  been  greatly  serviceable.  And 
not  a  few  have  expressed  inability  to  believe  in  the  beneficent 
tendencies  of  the  Unknown  Source  of  all  power,  and  have  inferred 
evidence  of  neglect,  or  of  indifference,  in  regard  to  man's  progress 
and  welfare. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  had  the  hu- 
man race  received  at  any  time  a  revelation,  say,  of  the  means  of 


obtaining  fire,  or  of  the  elements  of  aglteulture,  or  of  the  means 

of  obtaining  complete  relief  from  suffering  which  t '- 

has  discovered,  man  would   never  have  iKscomc  t. 
highly  endowed   creature   he   is.     lie  has  fought  bis  own  way 
throughout,    has  overcome  every  obstacle  himself,  .f    '    •    ■  sed 
tlirougli   an  educational   course  of  the  most  pcifcci  clf- 

taught.  not  'heljied.' 

"The  result  of  this  survey  of  man's  long  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  so  often  apparently  hostilf.  but  which  he  has 
so  completely   dominated  an<l  rendered  cut  to  his  will 

and  conducive  to  his  well-being,  has,  I  i/v.i..>-.  establishe<l  a 
fact  which  affords  a  complete  and  decisive  pr«M»f  of  the  beneficent 
tendency  exercised  by  the  Source  of  the  Infinite  and  Klernal 
Energy." 

If  it  is  true  that  tiicrc  is  much  pain  in  the  world,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  lower  animal  has  u  comparatively  small  c.ipacity  for 
suffering  and  that  man  has  learned  to  relieve  the  agonies  of 
which  he  has  become  capable.  Moreover,  man  shares  with  the 
animals  infinite  capacities  for  enjoyment  in  a  thousand  forms. 
We  quote  again  : 

"The  cultivated  and  religious  man  .  .  .  is  grateful,  yet  proud 
to  feel  himself  a  participant  111  the  great  and  endless  procession 
of  the  wise  and  good  throughout  the  ages ;  trustful,  without 
shadow  of  a  <loui)t  respecting  any  kind  of  future  there  may  be  in 
store,  and  concerning  which  it  is  needless  for  him  to  inquire  or 
speculate.  He 'lives  a  life  of  Faith'  in  the  Source  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  Eternal  Energy,  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
laws  of  the  universe  are  the  outcome  of  perfect  Wisdom  and 
Beneficence." 

The  scientific  man's  religion,  adds  Sir  Henry,  is  one  in  which 
a  priestly  hierarchy  has  no  place,  and  in  which  there  are  no 
specified  forimilaries  of  worship.  To  him  religion,  in  the  ])hrase 
of  Huxley,  "ought  to  mean  simply  reverence  and  love  for  the 
ethical  ideal,  and  the  desire  to  realize  that  ideal  in  life." 

He  disavows  any  desire  to  disturb  the  beliefs  of  those  who 
derive  comfort  and  strength  for  well  doing  from  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  he  has  in  mind  the  many  who  lack  active  faith  in  all 
religions,  and  he  foresees  a  division  in  the  future  into  two 
classes : 

"Among  the  rising  and  future  generations  of  the  educated 
classes,  many  are  certain  to  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  fact 
that  no  supernatural  revelation  has  ever  been  made  to  man. 
Hence  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  religious  part 
of  the  community  will  be  divided  into  two  distinct  camps  or 
classes,  viz.,  first,  those  who  enjoy  complete  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  and  practise  the  manly  virtues  which  are  associated 
therewith  ;  and  secondly,  those  who  become  devotees  of  the  old 
Papal  Church,  which  denounces  the  exercise  of  reason  and  in- 
quiry in  all  matters  connected  with  religion,  and  as  a  conse- 
(lueiice  demands  implicit  obedience,  offering  to  her  votaries  in 
return — with  or  without  the  intervening  pains  of  jiurification  in 
purgatory,  according  to  circumstances — an  ultimate  admission 
by  the  Gate  of  St.  Peter  to  the  society  of  the  blessed  forever- 
more — a  well-organized  hierarchy  which  has  exercised  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  human  affairs  and  interests  for  many  ages,  and  may 
probably  continue  to  do  so  for  two  or  three  more  to  come,  but 
must  eventually  entirely  disajipear. " 

His  concluding  word  is  as-follows: 

"I  am  now  approaching  the  end.  and  find  myself  compelled  to. 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  contrary.  I  gladly  confess,  to  that  which 
I  at  first  entertained  when  engaged  with  the  former  i)art  of  the 
inquiry,  and  depressed  by  mentally  realizing  the  miseries  and 
hardships  to  which  man  was  exposed  during  the  tardy  developH 
nient  for  unknown  ages  of  what  may  be  deemed  the  infancy  and 
chiklhood  of  the  race:  a  career  which  will  probably  continue 
many  ages  more  before  he  approaches  maturity. 

"But  when  that  long  inquiry  came  to  an  end.  and  not  until 
then,  the  Truth — as  I  profoundly  believe  it  to  be— almost  sud- 
denly impressed  me :  to  wit.  that  interference  of  a  supernatural 
kind  with  man's  doings  (supposing  its  exercise  to  be  possible 
within  the  limits  of  the  great  scheme  of  nature)  would  havo- 
marred,  if  it  did  not  arrest,  the  course  of  that  development  waiclx 
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has  issued  in  tlie  rtsniarkaMe  progress  he  has  mude,  especially 
during;  the  la~  centuries. 

"I  was  iiou  .1  by  evidence  which  I  could  not  resist,  that 

all  which  man— with  his  limited  knowledge  and  experience— has 
learned  to  regard  as  due  to  Supreme  'Power'  and  'Wisdom,' 
altluj  immeasii  ubly  btjond  Ins  comprelietision  is  also  associated 
with  the  exercise  of  an  '  absolutely  beneficent '  inrtuence  over 
all  living  tilings,  of  every  grade,  which  exist  within  its  range. 

"And  the  result  of  my  labor  has  at  least  brought  me  its  own 
reward,  by  conferring  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  all  the 
creeds,  anil  unshakable  coiiHdence  in  tlie  Power,  the  Wisdom, 
and    the  benelicence  which  pervade  and  rule  the  universe." 


OPEN-AIR    PREACHING. 

FOR  several  years  past  in  various  large  cities  of  this  country 
combined  movements  have  been  carried  on  by  some  of  tlie 
larger  churches  and  leading  pastors  looking  to  evangelism  of  the 
"masses"  through  outdoor  and  tent  services.  The  tent-meet- 
ings may  be  said  to  have  become  an  institution  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  nearly  so  in  Washington  and  Cleveland,  while 
in  Boston  men  of  the  rank  of  Dr.  Gordon  and  Dr.  Dixon  preach 
on  the  "Common."  In  The  Transcript  (Boston,  June  14)  Dr. 
Howard  Bridgeman,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist,  discusses 
interestingly  this  form  of  religious  service.  Noting  that  the 
grounds  of  the  National  (baseball)  League  in  Boston  are  to  be 
utilized  in  the  services  this  summer,  and  that  leading  church 
choirs  are  to  assist,  the  writer  goes  on  to  cite  English  precedent 
for  this  work  as  follows  : 

"It  is  somewhat  singular  that  with  the  example  of  England 
before  us  it  has  taken  so  long  to  domesticate  on  this  side  of  the 
water  the  open-air  preaching  as  an  accredited  and  important 
method  of  proclaiming  the  Christian  evangel.  One  would  think 
that  more  of  our  ministers  who  go  abroad  every  summer  would 
bring  back  an  enthusiasm  for  this  fc^rm  of  activity.  Certainly 
object-lessons  are  almost  constantly  before  their  eyes  wherever 
they  travel  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  first  evening  that 
I  ever  spent  in  England  I  strolled  up  to  the  square  in  front  of 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  It  was  a  week-night  evening,  but 
there  in  a  little  clear  space  in  that  wide  and  populous  area  a  lit- 
tle company  had  lined  up  to  a  portable  organ  and  was  singing 
familiar  Gospel  hymns.  Even  the  street  gamins,  some  of  them 
with  stumps  of  cigars  in  their  mouths,  joined  in  the  refrain,  one 
of  them,  I  remember,  distorting  '  Crown  him,  crown  him,'  into 
'  Clown  him,  clown  him, '  but  singing  it  as  seriously  as  he  listened 
afterward  to  a  Gospel  tenijierance  ajjpeal. 

"What  most  differentiates  open-air  preaching  in  England  from 
its  counterpart  in  this  country  is  that  there  it  is  an  accepted  and 
honored  part  of  the  religious  machinery.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
contined  to  Salvationists  or  conductors  of  missions  and  of  Gospel 
halls.  The  churches,  particularly  those  in  large  centers,  look 
upon  it  as  a  legitimate  and  desirable  evangelistic  measure,  rank- 
ing with  the  Sanday-.school  and  the  organization  of  young  people 
as  a  normal  output  of  religious  energy.  Not  that  every  church 
in  the  kingdom  actually  carries  on  such  work,  but  a  great  many 
are  far  from  content  simply  to  carry  on  well-ordered  services 
under  their  own  roof.  After  worshiping  one  evening  in  one  of 
the  strong  Free  Churches  in  Oxford.  I  was  starting  homeward 
when  one  of  its  officers,  a  prominent  bookseller  in  the  city,  him- 
self a  lay  preacher,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  'Now  we'll 
show  you  how  the  Gospel  works  in  the  open  air.'  Thereat  a 
little  pfirty  of  us  wended  our  way  to  a  poorer  district,  where  in 
the  long  summer  twilight  shabbily  dressed  men  and  women  of 
rough  demeanor  gained  at  least  a  momentary  upward  impulse 
from  the  cheerful  songs  and  the  sincere  testimonies  of  per.sons 
from  the  court  end  of  the  town." 

Of  the  opportunity  for  this  open-air  evangelism.  Dr.  Bridge- 
man  goes  on  to  say  : 

"When  all  allowances  have  been  made,  the  Christian  forces  in 
this  country  have  not  yet  measured  the  greatness  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  summer  season  presents  for  reaching  people  who 
never  go  inside  a  sanctuary.  Every  year  we  are  getting  to  be 
more  conspicuously  an  out-of-doors  people.     With  that  fact  the 


cluirch  must  reckon.  .  .  .  With  a  few  rare  exceptions  the  expo- 
nents of  the  practise  in  this  country  have  been  narrow,  unedu- 
cated men  who  have  c<jnstautly  reiterated  the  as.serlion  that  their 
auditors  were  hell-deserving  sinners.  Others  have  ridden  their 
favorite  theological  hobby  so  hard  and  so  fast  that  the  wayfaring 
men  who  happened  to  stand  by  got  no  conception  of  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  What  a  revolution  would  take  ])lace  in  the  popular 
conception  of  open-air  i)reaching,  what  an  effective  force  it  would 
become,  how  it  would  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  churches  and 
the  masses,  what  a  splendid  reactive  influence  it  would  have 
upon  the  churches  themselves  if  bishops  and  college  presidents, 
pulpit  orators  of  the  first  rank  and  laymen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, should  in  some  way  give  the  open-air  movement  the  benefit 
of  their  powerful  inliuence. " 


A    LABOR-UNION   CHURCH. 

IT  is  reported  that  a  cliurch  is  to  be  established  in  Indianapolis, 
the  membership  of  which  shall  be  limited  to  members  of 
labor-unions,  and  from  which  all  rich  people  are  to  be  excluded. 
Concerning  this  project  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (June  22)  asks: 

"Well,  why  not?  The  rich  have  their  churches.  It  is  as  sure 
that  fearless  truth  will  not  be  .spoken  in  some  churches  on  Fifth 
Avenue  as  that  fearless  untruths  will  be  spoken  in  a  church  to 
be  founded  on  hate  and  class  distinctions.  He  who  preaches  to 
millionaires  only  dare  not  say  what  he  inwardly  thinks  of  the 
actions  of  those  who  pay  his  salary,  or  of  the  worth  of  money 
when  a  man  has  ten  times  more  of  it  than  he  can  spend.  The 
labor-union  preacher  will  be  as  timid  in  respect  of  his  opinions  of 
the  labor  trust,  with  its  strikes,  its  riots,  its  injustices,  its  op- 
pressions, its  denials  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Americans  to 
work.  His  view  must  be  biased  away  from  wealth.  By  striking 
a  balance  between  what  is  said  in  the  plutocrats'  churches  and 
that  which  the  walking  delegate  presides  over,  we  may  come  to 
the  truth,  which  is  what  the  people  seek  and  measurably  get  in 
churches  that  just  present  the  old-fashioned  Gospel." 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  June  21)  treats  the  announce- 
ment in  a  semi-humorous  vein  thus: 

"  The  project  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  Biblical  ideal 
of  the  rich  and  poor  meeting  together  before  the  Lord,  who  is  the 
maker  of  them  all.  With  a  membership  limited  to  those  in  good 
and  regular  standing  in  trades-unions,  and  with  the  running  ex- 
penses paid  by  'assessments' — as  if  for  a  strike — the  success  of 
the  new  evangelical  venture  would  seem  to  be  assured.  We  pre- 
sume there  would  be  a  stringent  rule  against  long  sermons; 
twenty  minutes,  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy,  was  Mr. 
Evarts's  idea,  and  a  labor-union  congregation  would  have  pecul- 
iar advantages  in  enforcing  it.  They  could  rattle  their  pew- 
doors,  or  all  get  up  and  go  out,  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock,  just  as 
they  drop  their  hammers  on  week-days.  The  pastor,  we  fear, 
would  find  himself  somewhat  limited  in  point  of  Scriptural  texts 
— many  of  them  he  would  obviously  have  to  avoid.  The  doc- 
trine of  not  being  entitled  to  eat  unless  you  worked  would  never 
do  for  walking  delegates,  and  praise  of  swearing  to  your  own 
hurt  and  changing  not  would  cast  a  gloom  over  an  audience  of 
contract-breaking  unionists. " 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

An  ordination  of  an  unusual  character  was  performed  at  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral,  June  21,  when  Cardinal  Gibbons  conferred  the  office  of  the 
priesthood  on  a  nepro,  Rev.  J.  Harry  Dorsey.  Rev.  Mr.  Dorsey  is  the 
second  colored  man  in  this  country  to  be  ordained  priest,  altho  a  number 
of  colored  inen  have  been  officiating  as  deacons.  Father  Dorsey  will  have 
a  parish  in  the  Southwest  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  supe- 
rior of  the  order  of  Josephites. 

The  Literary  Digest  seems  to  have  been  in  error  in  statinjf  (June  7) 
that  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Remensnyder,  of  New  York,  saw  in  the  Martinique  dis- 
aster a  penalty  inflicted  by  Providence  upon  St  Pierre  for  the  sins  of  its 
people.  We  followed  a  report  of  Dr.  Remensnyder's  utterances  given  in 
The  Times.  He  has  since  written  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  in  correction 
and  sends  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  us.  The  report,  he  says,  made  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  very  thing  he  was  careful  to  disavow.  "So  far  was  I  from 
holding  that  St.  Pierre  was  destroyed  for  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants— which 
would  have  been  an  atrocious  assumption  on  my  part— that  I  said  that  we 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE    UNITED   STATES   AT  THE   VATICAN. 

'T^IIl-:  appearance  in  Rome  of  Civil  Governor  Taft.  of  the  Phil- 
*  ippine  Islands,  and  his  dealings  with  the  Pope  and  cardi- 
nals, have  attracted  attention  in  Europe.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  Vatican  will  adopt  toward  the  United  States  in  this  mat- 
ter an  attitude  markedly  in  contrast  with  its  demeanor  toward 
Spain.  This  is  said  to  i)e  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  has 
recently  profoundly  modified  its  policy  with  reference  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races.  As  the  Indt'pendance  Beige  (Brussels) 
puts  it : 

"This  modification  fof  the  Vatican  i)olicy]  dates  in  reality  from 
the  day  of  Spain's  defeat  by  the  United  States,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  church  would  be  threatened  with  decay  if  she 
persisted  in  her  sole  reliance  on  the  Latin  peoples.  Thereupon 
the  Vatican  suspended  its  famous  campaign  against  American- 
ism, and  in  its  relations  with  the  Atiglo-Sa.xon  races  showed  a 
condescension  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that  characterize  it 
very  rarely.  Hence  the  attention  which  it  draws  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pope  was  not  represented  at  the  enthronement  of  Alphonso 
XIII.  by  a  special  mission,  whereas  he  appointed  one  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  VII.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  recent  despatch 
to  Rome  of  an  American  mission  headed  by  Judge  Taft,  gover- 
nor of  the  Philippines,  has  led  the  Pope  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  legation  at  the 
Holy  See.  .  .  .  This  attitude  of  t!ie  Vatican  is  not  calculated  to 
surprise  us.  The  church  has  always  been  severe  with  the  weak 
and  conciliatory  with  the  powerful.  She  understands  that  the 
Latin  peoples  are  threatened  with  decadence,  that  she  can  no 
longer  rely  upon  the  unreserved  support  of  France,  and  she  de- 
sires to  go  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  whose  influence  will  pre- 
dominate to-morrow.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
will  not  let  the  church  play  among  them  the  part  she  played 
among  the  Latin  peoples.  For  this  reason  the  Vatican's  influ- 
ence in  general  politics  will  be  more  and  more  nugatory,  more 
and  more  insignificant.  When  the  last  Latin  peoples  have  suc- 
cumbed in  the  race  struggle,  the  church  will  be  a  dead  force." 

Various  "official"  and  "semi-official"  announcements  have 
been  made  in  the  European  papers,  among  them  one  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  requested  the  Vatican  to  let  him  establish  a 
United  States  mission  to  the  Holy  See.  These  and  other  stories 
are  not  seriously  considered  by  the  better-informed  organs  of 
European  thought.      The  Speaker  (London)  says  : 

"If  not  the  letter,  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution forbids  any  political  intercourse  with  heads  of  religions  ; 
but,  practical  as  they  are  at  the  White  House,  it  was  understood 
that  the  moment  had  come  to  arrive  at  a  direct  agreement  with 
the  Holy  See  now  that  between  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippines  the  Government  has  over  20.000,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  deal  with.  Thus  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  sending 
to  Rome  of  Governor  Taft,  who  will  act  as  the  head  of  a  mission 
which,  however,  does  not  officially  exist,  as  apparently  he  did 
not  come  to  the  Eternal  City  purposely,  but  simply  on  his  way 
back  to  Manila.  The  greatest  problems  to  solve  in  the  islands 
are  two— the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  friars,  who  are  disliked 
by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  their  new  masters,  to  be  replaced  by 
American  clergy,  and  the  purchase  of  the  immense  property 
which  throughout  their  supremacy  of  several  centuries  the  friars 
have  accumulated.  The  latter  question  is  the  less  complicated, 
as  the  American  Government  is  ready  to  buy  the  friars  out  with 
liberality,  while  the  former  presents  difficulties  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  American  clergy." 

The  Vatican's  political  leaders  have  not,  it  is  said  in  certain 
anti-Clerical  sheets,  abandoned  their  plan  to  have  the  United 
States  open  formal  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff's  court.  It  is  also  said  that  no  men  will  receive  episco- 
pal advancement  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  ready  to  co- 
operate in  this  work.  The  llalie  says  an  arrangement  of  .some 
sort  has  been  made  with  the  United  States  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque,  "one  of  the  most 


ardent  tiianipious  of  Americanism,"  will  be  transferred  to  the 
see  of  New  York.  But  this  and  other  rci)orls  are  dismissed  as 
idle  by  commentators  in  a  {xjsition  to  know.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Roosevelt  Administration  is  thoroughly  American,  which 
means  that  it  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  the 
United  .States.  As  for  the  reixjrls  about  dipK^inalic  relations, 
they  "are  without  foundation,  and  their  regular  and  frequent 
emanation  from  Roman  sources  leads  some  officials  to  a  belief 
that  it  is  desired  by  frequent  publications  on  the  subject  to  ac- 
custom the  American  mind  to  the  idea." — Translations  made  for 

TlIK  LiTEKAKY   DiOKST. 


THE   NEW    FRENCH    MINISTRY    AT   WORK. 

1'^HERE  will  be  trouble  in  France  Ijecauseof  the  anti-Clerical 
character  of  the  new  French  ministry,  of  which  M.  Cotnbes 
is  premier.  All  European  comment  predicts  this.  The  new 
premier  has  already  outlined  his  policy  to  the  Chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and  it  has  four  leading  features:  reduction  <jf  the  period  of 
military  service  to  two  years,  enforcement  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  religious  orders,  establishment  of  a  state  school  system 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  public-school  system  as  regards 
non-sectarian  features,  and  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax. 
This  policy  will  be  attacked  and  resisted  by  the  CleriL.il  forces. 
We  quote  from  Tie  Saturday  Review  (London)  : 

"The  church  has  only  exchanged  an  adversary  of  the  Gallic 
type,  one  who  was  only  an  enemy  for  political  purposes  but  with 
a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  object  of  hi-  momentary  en- 
mity, for  a  smaller  ma',  whose  career  bespeaks  him  a  votarj'  of 
the  narrowest  revolutionary  creed.  An  abbe  who  renounced  Iili 
cloth  to  become  a  country  doctor,  he  pos.ses.ses  the  typical  intel- 
lect of  the  successful  republican  politician.  Crammed  with  cci- 
tain  grandiloquent  formuhe  tiiat  have  no  connection  with  the 
real  political  needs  of  the  time  or  the  facts  of  history,  and  nour- 
ished on  the  husks  of  Jacobinism,  a  small  army  of  country  prac- 
titioners have  under  the  republic  climbed  into  the  Senate,  but 
they  have  rarely  as  yet  been  permitted  to  disport  themselves  as 
the  rulers  of  France.  It  remains  now  to  watch  the  result*  "  such 
an  experiment.  We  can  not  say  we  think  the  om:ns  are  espe- 
cially favorable  for  the  ministerial  program.  M.  Combes  has 
prescribed  that  course  of  pl.ysic  for  his  patif 'it  which  bethinks 
she  will  swallow  most  easily,  without  perhaps  any  very  careful 
consideration  whether  it  will  bring  about  the  cure  he  professes  to 
desire." 

The  Temps  (Paris),  which  is,  on  the  whole,  friendly  to  the 
Combes  ministry  and  is  also  an  organ  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  says  the  new  premier  has  shown  good  sense  and  tact. 
The  policy  he  announces  it  calls  a  sound  one,  and  ultimate  tri- 
umph is  predicted  for  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  uncertain 
radical  element  in  the  ministerial  majority  which  can  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  and  which,  our  autliority  fears,  may  desert  M.  Combes 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  \\\g  Jour- 
nal des  Debais  ^Paris).  The  tone  of  this  paper  is  hostile  to  the 
Combes  ministry.  It  says  the  ministerial  policy  is  ill-defined 
and  almost  incomprehensible.  It  accuses  the  premier  of  dilly- 
dallying like  a  man  who  is  not  certain  of  himself  and  not  certain 
of  otiiers.  More  attention  is  paid  in  France  to  the  utterances  of 
the  Radical  and  Socialist  press  just  now.  than  usual,  because 
those  elements  may  decide  ministerial  questions  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  majority  of  these  papers  are  re.served  in  their  com- 
ments upon  the  Combes  policy.  The  Radical  (Paris)  is  an  ex- 
ception and  avers  it.self  "satisfied  on  all  points."  The  Petite 
Republique  (Paris)  thinks  the  ministerial  statement  of  policy 
might  have  been  more  energetic  in  form  and  more  precise : 

"In  accordance  with  an  unfortunate  tradition,  ministries, 
when  they  come  first  into  power  and  submit  their  program  to  the 
Chamber,  feel  obliged  to  say  nothing  that  pledges  them  irrevo- 
cably.   Like  fencers  on  the  eve  of  a  lunge,  they  await  attack  and 
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reMrve  themselves  for  the  parry.  How  much  simpler  and  read- 
ier it  woulil  be  to  let  everybody  know  at  once  what  is  proposed 
and  what  will  Ih;  done.  " 

The  idea  that  Mr.  H^ombes  has  not  been  sufficiently  explicit 
finds  expressiiiu  in  ytlier  journals  of  the  Radical  and  Socialist 
stamp.     Thus  the  LanUrtu  (Paris) 

"It  is  tle-.irable  tliat  this  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
firm  and  convinced  republican,  should  have  had  trom  the  begin- 
ning a  clearer  perception  of  its  duty.  It  has  preferred  dexterity 
to  viyui  and  it  presents  itself  to  the  parliament  with  a  moderated 
pioyram.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  see  its  error  and  that  the  ardor 
of  the  contest  wliich  recommences  will  induce  it  to  act.  Strong 
in  tile  support  of  the  Republican  Party,  it  can  render  the  repub- 
lic useful  services,  at  any  rate  if  it  wishes  to  do  all  it  has  prom- 
ised. That  will  make  us  overlook  that  it  has  not  promised 
much." 

Extreme  Radical  papers  complain  that  genuine  Radical  meas- 
ures, acceptable  to  Radicals  and  Socialists,  are  left  out  of  the 
Combes  program.  The  Clerical  papers  denounce  the  proposed 
school  bill  and  the  promise  to  enforce  the  "religious  "  law.  There 
is  no  apparent  spirit  of  compromise  on  either  side. — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  THE    KING   OF   ENGLAND    MAY    DO. 

IN  "King  and  Emperor,"  a  "life-history  of  Edward  VH."  just 
published  in  London,  appears  a  very  interesting  compen- 
dium of  the  rights  and  limitations  of  the  King  under  the  British 
constitution.     Says  Arthur  Mee,  the  author: 

"Nowhere  is  it  set  down  in  black  and  white  what  kings  may 
do,  and  what  they  may  not.  Such  momentous  things  are  left  to 
work  out  themselves,  and  somehow  they  workout  all  right.  The 
powers  of  ministers  are  defined  and  confined,  and  an  M.P.  knows 
exactly  what  he  may  do.  and  what  he  may  not  do.  But  the 
crown  is  its  own  interpreter,  and  it  would  be  within  the  strictly 
legal  interpretation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  for  which  the  history  of  England  has  no  parallel. 

"It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Edward 
VII.  might  shatter  the  empire  without  breaking  any  law.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  amazed  if  he  read  in  to- 
morrow's papers  that  the  King  had  sold  every  ship  in  the  navy, 
but  the  King  would  violate  no  part  of  the  constitution  by  so 
doing.  He  has  supreme  command  of  our  n;ival  forces,  and 
could  dispose  of  every  British  vessel  and  every  British  gun.  He 
might  make  somebody  a  present  of  the  whole  of  our  naval  stores, 
and  he  could,  of  course,  disband  the  navy  completely,  throwing 
a  hundred  thousand  men  out  of  employment.  The  King  could 
dismiss  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  man  in  the 
army,-  from  Lord  Roberts  downward,  and  could  discharge  prac- 
tically all  the  civil  servants  in  the  kingdom.  In  time  of  war  the 
King  is  absolute.  In  case  of  invasion  or  sudden  insurrection,  he 
could  demand  that  every  able-bodied  man  should  take  up  arms, 
could  call  out  the  militia,  and  could  seize  all  ships.  He  has  the 
power  to  cancel  the  acts  and  orders  of  generals,  and  to  exercise 
supreme  control  over  the  forces  on  land  or  sea.  He  could  make 
war  with  any  country,  and  bring  peace  at  any  price. 

"He  is.  of  course,  the  supreme  power  known  to  the  law.  He 
can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  the  head  of  the  ciiurch,  appointing  all 
bishops,  and  during  the  vacancy  of  any  see  he  represents  the 
bishop  of  that  see  and  has  the  temporal  powers  of  a  bishop.  He 
is  present,  according  to  law,  in  every  court  of  justice,  and  can 
pardon  nearly  all  prisoners.  He  is  in  Parliament,  according  to 
the  same  law,  at  all  times,  and  can  refuse  to  sign  any  bill  passed 
by  either  House.  He  can  confer  any  title  on  any  subject,  and 
no  subject  can  legally  decline  it.  King  Edward  could  mark  his 
coronation  by  making  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land  a  bar- 
onet or  a  marchioness.  He  can  appoint  any  person  to  any  office 
of  authority  ;  nobody  has  any  right  to  refuse  to  be  prime  minis- 
ter if  called  upon  to  be  so  by  the  King.  No  act  of  government 
can  be  complete  without  him.  He  is  head  of  the  state,  head  of 
the  legislature,  head  of  the  church,  head  of  the  army,  head  of  the 
navy.  He  alone  can  make  money,  or  order  it  to  be  made,  and 
he  can  make  sovereigns  of  lead  and  give  them  the  stamp  of  the 


royal  mint.  He  can  break  every  treaty,  dismiss  every  ambassa- 
dor, and  recall  every  British  representative  from  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

"But  there  are  limits  even  to  the  theoretical  powers  of  the 
King.  He  could  sell  the  navy,  but  he  could  not  spend  a  single 
penny  of  public  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  He 
can  not  create  any  new  office  with  fees  attached  to  it.  He  can 
pardon  nearly  all  otlenders,  but  he  has  no  power  to  remit  the 
sentence  of  a  prisoner  guilty  of  a  certain  form  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing. He  can  not  issue  any  proclamation  contrary  to  law,  nor  a 
proclamation  which  would  injure  the  community — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  exemption  of  a  whole  town  from  service  on  juries. 
Tho  he  can  call  every  man  to  arms  to  resist  invasion,  he  can  not 
compel  any  civilian  to  leave  the  country.  Tho  he  may  pardon  a 
prisoner  after  sentence,  he  can  not  prevent  the  sentence  being 
passed  :  and  tho  he  may  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  judges — 
except  for  contempt  of  court — he  may  not  interfere  with  them  in 
the  course  of  their  duties  on  the  bench,  and  he  can  not  dismiss 
them.  Neither  can  he  interfere  in  an  act  of  private  as  opposed 
to  public  wrong. 

"  He  can  not,  as  some  of  his  ancestors  could,  exclude  any  man 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  can  he  exempt  any  one  from 
the  operation  of  ordinary  law.  In  time  of  war  there  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  King,  but  in  time  of  peace  he 
could  not  hand  over  one  inch  of  British  territory  to  forfeign  sway. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  who  can  not  arrest  a  crimi- 
nal. As  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  he  is  above  all  law,  and  no 
action  can  be  taken  against  him,  therefore,  if  he  breaks  the  law. 
It  follows  that  if  the  King  made  an  arrest,  and  the  prisoner 
proved  to  be  innocent,  no  action  for  false  imprisonment  could  be 
taken  against  the  sovereign.  The  King,  therefore,  can  not  make 
an  arrest. 

"The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  crown,  however,  need  not 
alarm  us,  neither  need  the  King  trouble  about  his  limitations. 
It  is  the  Idea,  and  not  the  statute-book,  which  governs  us,  and 
the  Idea  is  exactly  what  we  ourselves  make  it.  It  is  the  Idea, 
in  the  long  run,  which  holds  together  four  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race." 


AUSTRALIA'S   TROUBLE   WITH    HER   GOV- 
ERNOR-GENERAL. 

THE  resignation  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  governor-general  of  Aus- 
tralia, because  the  great  Pacific  commonwealth  refused  to 
pay  all  his  expenses,  has  created  a  sensation  throughout  the 
British  empire.  The  incident  has  p-  :ved  a  disagreeable  shock 
to  certain  imperialists  of  the  Chamberlain  school,  who  are  talk- 
ing about  "the  dignity  of  the  office  "  and  the  duty  of  the  Aus- 
tralians to  support  that  dignity.  But  other  critics  say  that 
"dignity"  is  a  euphemism  for  aristocratic  pomp  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Australia's  free  institutions.  The  following 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  is  from  T/ie  Argus 
(Melbourne)  : 

"When  it  was  notified  on  July  17,  1900,  that  Lord  Hopetoun 
had  been  appointed  first  governor-general  of  Australia,  gratifi- 
cation was  expressed  in  all  the  state  parliaments  in  session  at 
the  time.  Between  this  date  and  the  proclamation  of  the  federa- 
tion on  New  Year's  Day,  1900,  it  became  evident  to  the  Colonial 
Office  that  the  salary  provided  in  the  constitution  act  for  the  gov- 
ernor-general {£10,000)  would  not  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  position,  seeing  that  his  excellency  would  have,  in 
addition,  to  visit  all  the  states  of  the  union  at  intervals.  It  was 
also  seen  that,  owing  to  the  strong  feeling  in  Sydney  respecting 
the  seat  of  government,  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Lord  Hopetoun  to  induce  him  to  occupy  the  government-house 
in  that  city  when  the  Parliament  was  not  meeting  in  Melbourne. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  therefore  suggested  to  the 
premiers  of  the  Australian  states  that  their  parliaments  should 
be  asked  to  vote  the  governor-general  an  additional  ^10,000  a 
year  on  a  population  basis 

"Every  day,  however,  it  was  becoming  more  evident  to  his  ex- 
cellency that  he  could  not  keep  up  the  two  establishments  which 
he  had  been  practically  compelled  to  maintain  without  drawing 
to  an  excessive  degree  upon  his  private  income.  He  therefore 
talked   over   the   matter   with   the   prime   minister,   and  subse- 
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qnently  with  the  treasurer.  As  a  result,  it  was  agreed  thai  the 
governor-general  should  waive  his  right  to  be  refunded  the  ;^io,- 
ooo  he  had  spent  in  connection  with  the  royal  visit,  and  that  in- 
stead the  ministry  should  introduce  a  bill  to  grunt  him  an  extra 
/8,ooo  a  year  toward  the  maintenance  of  his  two  Australian  es- 
tablishments. .  .  .  The  prime  minister  found,  however,  that  tlie 
temper  of  the  chamber  was  against  the  measure.  The  proposed 
allowance  was  rejected,  and  in  its  place  the  committee  in.serted 
a  clause  to  cover  a  grant  of  ;,f  10,000  for  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  royal  visit." 

Commenting  editorially  upon  tliis  state  of  affairs,  the  great 
Australian  daily  says: 

"Members,  of  course,  had  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  what  would 
follow  when  they  announced  their  decision  ;  and,  if  tiiey  had  no 
suspicion  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  Mr.  Barton's  intimations 

would  have  awa- 
kened them.  To- 
day's news  can  not 
surprise  them,  how- 
ever .sorry  they  may 
be  to  have  their 
fears  c  o  n  fi  r  m  e  d  . 
There  has  evidently 
been  some  miscon- 
ception about  the 
financial  position 
the  governor -gen- 
eral would  occupy, 
but  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  any 
inquiry  in  that  direc- 
tion to-da)'.  The 
feeling  to-day  must 
be  one  of  regret  that 
the  resignation  oc- 
curs, and  that  it  oc- 
curs under  its  actual 
circumstances.  It  is 
a  public  mortifica- 
tion that  the  first 
governor-general  of 
Australia  should  tender  his  resignation  in  connection  with  a 
financial  question.  And  Lord  Hopetoun.  while  he  speaks  in  his 
message  cf  feeling  'no  personal  resentment,'  is  evidently  morti- 
fied himself  that  his  official  career  in  the  commonwealth  should 
be  thus  abruptly  terminated.  This  much  can  be  said,  that,  apart 
from  all  the  issues  now  raised.  Lord  Hopetoun  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  Australia  with  personal  good-will  and  respect." 

The  subject  has  been  taken  up  with  warmth  by  the  English 
newspapers.     The  Lontion  Times  says  : 

"The  special  circumstances  which  have  imposed  upon  Lord 
Hiapetoun  an  exceptional  financial  burden  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  federal  capital  of  the  commonwealth  has  not  yet  been 
chosen.  Until  it  is  chosen  there  are  practically  two  capitals,  one 
at  Sydney,  and  one  at  .Melbourne  where  the  commonwealth  Par- 
liament meets.  The  governor-general  is  compelled  to  move  from 
tlie  capital  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  capital  of  Victoria  as  the 
exigencies  of  public  business  require.  Practically  he  is  obliged 
to  maintain  a  residence  in  each,  and  to  maintain  it  on  a  footing 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  his  position  as  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  and  as  the  social  head  of  the  commonwealth.  Nei- 
ther the  governor-general  nor  the  people  of  Australia  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  amenities  of  Government  House,  or  the  display 
befitting  the  depository  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign, 
were  to  be  diminished  from  the  considerations  of  economy.  The 
governor-general  is  expected  to  keep  up  great  and  costly  estab- 
lishments in  both  cities,  to  entertain  with  magnificence,  and  to 
contribute  lavishly  to  public  objects,  whether  of  amusement  or 
of  benevolence.  To  perform  these  duties  in  two  communities  in 
which  the  standard  and  the  cost  of  living  are  very  high,  he  is  al- 
lowed by  the  commonwealth  ;^io.ooo  a  year.  The  sum  would  not 
nearly  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, even  if  he  had  a  fixed  residence  throughout  the  year." 

But  a  different  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  that  of  The 
Daily  News  (London)  : 

"[Lord  Hopetoun]  appears  to  consider  the  present  salary  too 
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small  for  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  ofRce  in  any  circum- 
stances. Here  comes  in  the  radical  difference  in  ideas  between 
the  governor-general  and  those  over  whom  he  is  placed.  L<jrd 
Hopetoun  is  a  man  at  home  in  tlic  atmosphere  of  courts.  He  was 
for  four  years  a  whip  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  two  years  served 
as  lord  chamberlain  in  the  royal  liousehold.  His  notion  of  what 
is  demanded  by  the  dignity  of  his  office  is  n  great  deal  more 
magnificent  than  tliat  of  the  plain-living  and  intensely  demo- 
cratic people  of  the  Australian  commonwcallli.  Our  colonies  do 
not  care  for  official  pomp.  It  does  not  spring  naturally  from  the 
free  soil  of  the  newer  continents,  as  it  does  from  British  ground, 
under  which  lie  so  many  generations  of  departed  kings  and 
nobles.  The  colonial  would  prefer  something  more  close  to  the 
tradition  of  the  United  States,  where  the  President,  on  a  smaller 
salary  than  that  which  Lord  Milner  is  now  receiving,  entertains 
guests  and  maintains  his  position  in  democratic  simplicity." 

Australia  is  being  bled  in  all  directions  for  .salaries,  according 
to  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  refusal  to  give  Lord  Hope- 
toun a  larger  allowance  is  only  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which 
Australia  is  beginning  to  wish  to  save  money  in  salaries.  Mr. 
See  has  just  prcimised  a  deputation  who  wished  to  reduce  the 
number  of  members  in  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  that  a 
bill  shall  be  introduced  providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  point. 
In  the  mean  time  no  more  appointments  are  to  be  made  to  the 
legislative  council.  The  Queenslantl  Government  has  gone  fur- 
ther with  a  definite  announcement  that  it  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  both  of  ministers  and  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
truth  is  that  it  will  take  Australia  some  little  time  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
commonwealth.  Taking  into  account  the  total  population,  the 
number  of  governors,  ministers,  and  memljersof  Parliament  does 
.seem  to  be  excessive." 


THE    CHILE-ARGENTINE   SHADOW   OVER 
SOUTH    AMERICA. 

FOR  a  number  of  years  the  dread  of  South  America  has  been 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  Chile  and  Argentina.  The 
trouble  is  nominally  over  boundary  lines,  but  in  realitj'  it  is  a 
question  of  the  territorial  destiny  of  a  vast  region.  Chile's 
standing  contention  is  that  Argentina  must  not  concern  herself 
with  Pacific-coast  diplomacy.  Argentina  denies  Chile's  right  to 
absorb  Peruvian  or  Bolivian  territory.  Chile  is  well  equipped 
for  war,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  German  officers.  Argentina  has 
a  good  army  as  armies  go  in  South  America,  and  she  has  been 
adding  to  her  sea  strength  by  the  purchase  of  formidable  crui- 
.sers.  This  is  the  situation  that  has  led  to  so  much  recent  nego- 
tiation and  even  caused  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  England 
as  arbitrator.  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  two  repub- 
lics more  or  less  formally  agree  to  limit  their  armaments  and  to 
refer  frontier  disputes  to  a  British  commission.  It  is  agreed  also 
to  refer  all  disputes  arising  hereafter  to  Great  Britain.  Discuss- 
ing the  prospect  of  war,  the  London  Times  says  : 

"A  decided  victory  for  Chile  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  her 
Patagonian  territory  by  Argentina  and  the  payment  of  a  crush- 
ing indemnity.  A  decided  .victory  for  Argentina  would  have  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  Chilian  fleet,  the  restoration  to  Peru 
and  Bolivia  of  the  territories  conquered  from  them  in  1879-82, 
and  the  surrender  to  Argentina  of  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Patagonia.  To  both  countries  the  struggle  would  have  brought 
the  ruin  of  the  credit  on  which  their  prosperity  almost  entirely 
depends  for  many  years  to  come.  To  their  European  creditors  a 
contest  must  have  been  hardly  less  calamitous.  The  total  of  for- 
eign capital  already  embarked  in  Argentina  exclusive  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  is  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  ^'123. 000.- 
000.  The  amount  invested  in  Chile  is  not  nearly  so  large,  but  it 
is  still  very  considerable.  The  resources  of  both  countries  are 
immense,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  as 
yet  very  imperfectly  known.  All  that  is  needed  to  develop  the 
republics  is  foreign  capital,  and  foreign  capital  is  ready  to  flow 
abundantly  into  them  provided  they  continue  to  enjoy  peace  and 
reasonably  good  government.     This  country  has  supplied,  we 
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bciicve,  something  like  three  quarters  of  the  capital  invested  in 
Argcniiue  enterprises,  aud.u  yet  larger  proportion  of  that  in- 
vested in  Chilian  enterprises  in  the  past,  and  it  is  quite  ready  to 
engage  in  fresh  undertakings  in  both  states  in  the  future.  All 
it  asks  is  the  security  which  peace  alone  can  bring." 

The  outlook  is  on  the  whole  favorable,  continues  the  London 
daily,  which  sees  much  to  be  gratified  at  from  a  British  point  of 
view  : 

"President  Riesco  and  President  Koca  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  course  which  should  render  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
controversies  between  them  assured.  They  have  appointed  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  general  arbitrator  in  their  differences. 
They  have  canceled  the  orders  they  had  given  for  new  war- 
ships and  arranged  to  equalize  their  armaments  within  twelve 
months.  They  have  agreed  that,  while  Chile  is  to  retain  all  her 
rights  under  e.\isting  treaties,  both  countries  are  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  non-interference  with  the  boundaries  of  the  neigh- 
boring republics.  The  fourtli  protocol  proposes  to  declare  the 
perpetual  neutrality  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  to  refer  differ- 
ences on  this  as  on  the  other  points  to  arbitration  by  the  King. 
The  implicit  confidence  reposed,  by  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  both  nations,  in  the  perfect  impartiality  and  justice  of 
our  sovereign  in  matters  of  the  deepest  concern  to  them  can  not 
but  be  grateful  both  to  King  Edward  himself  and  to  his  subjects." 

The  notion  that  peace  is  assured  is  entertained  by  The  South 
American  Journal  (London) ,  but  the  Temps  (Paris)  is  unable 
to  accept  that  view.  It  admits  that  the  war  "which  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  out  between  Chile  and  Argentina  has  for  the 
moment  been  put  off  "  : 

"  But  i;  would  be  a  mistake  to  be  reassured  entirely  and  to  con- 
sider .-"'l  danger  past.  Well-informed  minds  deem  it  certain  that 
if  the  arbitrator  between  the  two  republics  does  not  hasten  to  give 
his  decision  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer — which  is  win- 
ter in  that  part  of  South  America — the  return  of  the  fine  season 
in  that  hemisphere  will  witness  a  conflict.  ...  It  depends  upon 
the  arbitrator — that  is,  upon  the  King  of  England,  if  he  emerges 
from  the  sort  of  hibernating  torpor  in  which  he  is  confined — to 
deprive  the  partizans  of  war  of  a  convenient  pretext  by  deciding 
the  question  of  disputed  territory." 

The  press  of  the  two  countries  involved  is  extremely  bellicose 
in  tone.  Argentine  newspapers  accuse  Chile  of  deceit  and  over- 
weening ambition.  The  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres) ,  a  careful  and 
influential  daily,  says : 

"  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  pre- 
pare for  the  emergency  confronting  it  by  a  display  of  its  whole 
energy.  We  are  convinced  that  public  spirit  will  respond  vigor- 
ously to  the  occasion.  We  regret  being  unable  to  say  as  much 
for  the  Government.  The  first  step  in  this  preparation  for  a 
duel  to  the  death  consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  settled  interna- 
tional policy,  of  a  plan  or  a  definite  proposal.  It  is  essential  to 
impress  upon  Chile,  infatuated  to  the  point  of  insolence,  the 
weight  of  Argentine  influence." 

The  Chilean  press  is  quite  defiant  toward  Argentina.  The 
newspapers  of  the  two  countries  have  been  exchanging  bellicose 
extracts  from  one  another's  columns,  the  net  result  being  mutual 
disesteem.  The  Lei  (Santiago)  speaks  of  "Argentina's  childish 
exultation  in  her  new  naval  playthings  "  and  accuses  the  sister 
republic  of  territorial  aggression.  It  adds,  respecting  the  anti- 
Chilean  propaganda : 

"The  statesmen  honored  with  the  high  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding Chilean  destinies  see  in  these  periodical  manifestations 
a  revelation  of  Argentina's  morbid  national  mind." 

The  Chi/iaji  Times  (Santiago) ,  a  British  paper,  pronounces  the 
outlook  for  peace  bright.  It  declares  that  the  British  commis- 
sioners have  arrived  and  are  at  work  in  good  earnest.     It  adds  : 

"  Let  us  try  to  forget  the  past,  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  after 
thirty  years  of  continuous  misunderstanding  there  is,  at  length, 
in  sight  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  boundary  question  between 
Chile  and  Argentina.  The  presence  in  the  field  of  the  technical 
advisers  of  the  arbitrator  is  an  immense  gain,  and  is  the  surest 
guaranty  for  peace  that  has  existed  for  many  years.     It  is  too 


early  to  venture  on  forecasts  as  to  when  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tor may  be  pronounced,  but  if  good  fortune  should  attend,  as  we 
sincerely  hope  it  may,  the  labors  of  the  commissions  ;  and  if  the 
arguments  and  evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion be  closed  without  any  further  delay,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  present  year  will  not  close  without  the 
arbitrator's  award  having  been  given.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  nothing  may  occur  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  two  republics." 

This  was  written  before  the  prostration  of  King  Edward — the 
arbitrator — had  been  announced  to  the  world.  —  Translations 
mat/e /or  Thk  LiiKKARV  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

What  England  is  Worth  to  Germany. —  England  is  worth  a  good 
deal  to  Germany,  according  to  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
(Berlin),  which  says  among  other  things  :  "The  Morgan  trust  is  a  pill  that 
would  be  less  bitter  if  support  had  been  sought  by  the  English  among  the 
German  steamship  lines."  The  writer  urges  German  newspapers  to  adopt 
a  friendlier  tone  toward  Great  Britain. 

A  WORLD  Pkril.— The  result  of  the  Boer  war  is  that  Chamberlain  of 
England  is  a  menace  to  all  nations,  thinks  a  writer  in  the  Nation  (Berlin): 
"It  is  undeniable  that  English  egotism  has  come  newly  strengthened  out 
of  this  war.  Chamberlain's  policy  has  won,  and  this  policy  can  entail  dire 
perils  upon  the  world."  It  is  predicted  that  Chamberlain  will  henceforth 
be  a  greater  figure  than  ever  in  British  public  life. 

A  'Rising  Man  in  SPAIN.T-Sefior  Canalejas,  who  resigned  from  the 
Spanish  ministry  recently  because  the  Government  did  not,  as  he  thought, 
deal  firmly  enough  with  the  religious  orders,  has  undertaken  a  political 
agitation  in  Spain.  The  Heraldo  (Madrid)  is  supporting  the  movement 
vigorously,  and  the  Prank/utter  Zeitiing  attributes  great  importance  to 
Signor  Canalejas's  efforts  among  the  working  classes. 

The  Czar  Knows  His  Trade.— Nicholas  II.  thoroughly  understands  the 
Russian  character  and  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  to  upset  his  country, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris).  "He  scrupulously  fol- 
lows the  policy  of  his  father,  who,  by  his  national  spirit,  won  the  adoration 
of  his  people— using  the  word  people  to  mean  the  great  mass  whose  senti- 
ments are  Russian  and  whose  attachments  are  to  tradition.  By  demon- 
strating that  Russia  can  easily  be  governed  in  accordance  with  its  own 
national  spirit  and  in  opposition  to  the  principles  imported  from  abroad, 
Alexander  III.  rendered  any  return  to  anti-national  misconceptions  impos- 
sible." 


VOLCANOPS  IN    EUROPE. 

The  position  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  Alphonso  of  Spain,  and  Alexander  of 
Servia.  -  Ulk. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  LiTERAKy  Diuest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing  books  : 

"It's  Up  to  You."— Hugh  McHugh.  (G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Company.) 

"A  New  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Practise."— James  Bellord.    (The  Ave  Maria,  |o.io.) 

"Armageddon."— Valentine  Brown,  d'ublished 
by  author  at  Portland,  Ore.) 

"Bruce  Norman."— John  T.  Brown.  (J.  T. 
Brown  Publishing  House,  Louisville,  Ky.,  $1.00.) 

"Songs  of  the  Press."— Bailey  Millard.  (Elder  & 
Shepard.) 

"Natural  Philosophy."— James  Ferguson.  (The 
Alliance  Publishing  Company,  $0  35.) 

"Truth  about  Socialism."— John  Collins.  (Ap- 
peal to  Reason,  $0.25.) 

"National  Souvenir  of  Prince  Henry's  Visit  to 
the  United  States."  (German-American  Publish- 
ing Company.) 

"Belshazzar."  —  William  Stearns  Davis. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Rhymes  of  Ironquil."  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $1.50.) 

"Character  Building."— Booker  T.  Washington. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Folk-tales  of  Napoleon."  —  Translated  by 
George  Kennan.  (The  Outlook  Company,  $i.oo 
net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Uninvited  Guest, 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

[This  poem  was  published  on  the  day  it  was  announced 
that,  because  of  his  serious  illness,  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward Vn.  would  be  indefinitely  postponed.] 

Right  through  the  merry  heart  of  that  vast  throng 
That  filled  historic  streets  with  bloom  and  song. 
Unseen  by  any  eye  he  moved  along. 

To  Prince  and  Peer,  to  Pride  or  Pedigree, 
He  paid  no  homage.  Greater  far  was  he 
Than  any  monarch  ruling  land  or  sea. 

But  never  yet  to  any  scene  of  mirth 
Or  coronation  of  the  Kings  of  earth 
Had  he  beeu  bidden,  tho  of  royal  birth. 

And  yet  he  came  invincible  as  fate  ; 
No  haughty  keeper  of  the  door  or  gate 
Could  stay  his  progress  or  dare  bid  him  wait. 

The  King  had  longed  a  lifetime  for  the  prize 
Held  now  before  his  sad,  still  longing  eyes, 
And  the  whole  kingdom  rang  with  joyful  cries. 

The  great  Archbishop  reached  to  him  the  Crown, 

When  high  beyond  the  uproar  of  the  town 

A  voice  commanded,  "Put  the  bauble  down  !  " 

Above  the  King  the  uninvited  guest 

Leaned  with  a  wreath  which  bore  the  one  word, 

"Rest." 
"Wear  this,"  he  whispered  gently  ;  "it  is  best." 

—In  New  York /ourna/. 


The  Test  of  the  Sky. 
By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Not  to  earth's  test — to  thine,  wide-arching  sky. 
Bright,  ruthless    sky,    in    whose    thrice-limpid 

blue 
The  unseen  currents,  air  and  fire  and  dew, 

Do  purify  themselves  continually  : 

Even  to  thy  test  and  judgment,  all  things  come  ! 
Sky  of  a  thousand  storms, 

A  million  stars— thou  heaven  bent  o'er  all. 

Limitless,  fathomless,  and  inscrutable  : 

Laws,  customs,  creeds— the  fabrics  that  men  rear. 
Unstayed,  unglossed,  must  meet  th'  accuser  here  ; 
Full  many  a  doctrine  high  in  church  or  state. 
Hallowed  by  usage,  fair  of  outward  guise — 
Systems  whose  fragments  still  beguile  the  wise 
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Or  gird  the  sumptuon*  dwellings  of  the  great,— 

Laid  bare  to  wind  and  sun 
All  crumbling  nhow,  worm-cankered  and  undone. 

But  wisdom  shines  more  clear, 
Truth  ever  whiter  ;  naught  has  love  to  fear. 
Nor  unstained  faith,  from  yon  broad  glances  sent 
Down  the  blue  gulf  and  dazzling  Krmament. 

Thy  face  we  seek— we,  too,  thou  searching  sky. 
In  whose  dread  vault  and  glacial-bright  abyss 
Winged  currents  bind  the  unseen  world  to  this; 
Whose  life  renews  earth's  life  perpetually  : 
Not  to  men's  courts— to  thine,  we  also  come  ! 

Still  to  the  desert  lone 
We  steal  apart,  or  mountain  waste  and  high, 
And  wait  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  sky. 

—In  June  Al /a  tic  Monthly. 
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quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementz  button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.  Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  Sold  by  all  jewel- 
ers. The  Story  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  free  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

63  CHESTNUT  ST.,  NEH.4RK,  X.  J. 


KLIP    BINDER 

Tbf  KLIPS  and  the  Cover  form  the  KI.IP 
BINL)E1{.  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or 
bind  a  volume  in  ten  seconds.  Instantly 
removable.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  with  keys 
mailed  for  7.5  cents.  Cover  priee-llm  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327.  PIttsfield,  Mass. 


PERSONALS. 

President  Loubet  in  Russia. — Iti  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Czar,  President  Loubet  of 'France  had 
occasion  to  speak  to  a  young  officer  of  the  Elysee, 
who  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  about  the  Presi- 
dent's luncneon-table.  The  incident  is  related  in 
the  New  York  Times  as  follows  : 

Turning  suddenly  to  the  younger  man,  Loubet 
had  asked  :  "You  know  the  people.  Am  I  popu- 
lar?" And,  almost  breathless  from  surprise,  the 
other  had  answered  :  "I  do  not  think  so,  Monsieur 
le  President." 

There  was  a  moment  of  embarrassed  silence 
around  the  board,  which  was  broken  by  the  host's 
asking  pleasantly  : 

"You  have,  of  course,  good  reason  for  that  un- 
welcome opinion  ;  can  1  not  share  it  ? " 

"Monsieur  le  President,"  went  on  the  officer,  who 
had  got  hold  of  himself  a  little  by  this  time,  "my 
father  told  me  once  that  he  realized  M.  Thiers's 
popularity  only  when  he  saw  his  portrait  in  gin- 
gerbread in  all  the  booths  at  the  fair  in  the  Place 
de  Trone.  I  have  not  yet  seen  your  picture  in 
that  gui.se,  sir." 

And  as  the  laughter  broke  forth  President 
Loubet  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"Thank  you.     I  have  not  thought  of  that." 


The  Creator  of  "Mr.  Dooley."— The  discus- 
sion of  prominent  questions  seems  incomplete  if 
Mr.  Dooley  does  not  give  his  opinion.  Mr.  Finley 
Peter  Dunne,  the  creator  of  "Mr.  Dooley,"  is,  ac- 
cording to  Michael  Monahan  (writing  in  the  St. 
Louis  Mirror),  "the  most  famous  and  popular 
newspaper  writer  in  the  world."  Mr.  Monahan 
thus  describes  his  personal  appearance  and  char- 
acteristics : 

One  seems  to  have  heard  of  "Dooley  "  for  so  long 
a  time  that  one  is  at  first  taken  aback  by  the 
youthfulness  of  his  creator.  Peter  Dunne— as  his 
friends  call  him — is  still  under  tliirt3--five  —  the 
grand  climacteric  of  the  literary  man— and  has  no 
gray  hairs  or  other  sign  of  premature  age  to  ex- 
plain. His  blue  eyes  sparkle  brightly  behind  the 
glancing  pebbles  that  he  wears,  less  from  need 
perhaps  than  from  the  literary  habit.  Trulj-  Irish 
are  these  ej-es,  full  of  changing  expression,  whim- 
sical and  kindly  ;  and  the  smile  that  rarely  leaves 
his  handsome  mouth  discloses  a  set  of  teeth  which 
a  woman  might  envy.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  genuinely 
Irish  face  of  the  best  type,  and  when  in  moments 
of  earnestness  the  mouth  is  compressed  into  a 
straight  line,  you  can  make  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Dunne's  ancestry.  For  the  rest,  this  famous 
young  man  dresses  quietly,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  in  good  taste;  his  manner  is  frankly  genial 
and  self-possessed,  with  something  of  the  keen- 
ness of  the  journalist  showing  through,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  peculiar  affectation  that  is 
dubbed  "literary^"    Meeting   him   on    Broadway, 

MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 

Successor  to  WM.  MOIR, 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE, 

Class  and  Society  Rings  and  Pins. 
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Odorless 
Garbage. 

Where  do  you 
throw  ashes  and 
garbage  left 
from  the  kitch- 
en ?  It  should 
be  where  eye  or 
nose  will  not  de- 
tect it.  Such  a 
place  is  in 


Witts'  Corrugated  Can 

Made  of  galvanized  steel  with  close  fitting  top. 
It  is  odor-proof  and  dust-proof.  It  is  stronger 
than  other  cans  as  the  corrugation  furnishes 
support  everywhere  alike.  No  hoops  or  other 
supports  to  rust  or  break  off. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.     If  he  hasn't  it  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  one  who  has  or  supply  you  direct. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Ciocianati,  0. 

A  Perfect  SHOE  POLISH 

IN   PASTE  FORM. 


^SHUSniNE 


In  a  tube,  each  tube  in  a  neat  pasteboard  box  ;  most  up 
to-date  package  on  the  marker.  Can  be  carried  in  your 
grip,  trunk  or  pocket.  YOU  CAN'T  SPIM^  IT.  Knf> 
to  apply-  quick  to  polish.  When  applied,  a  little  rubbing 
with  a  dry  cloth  gives  a  beautiful  polish  to  all  kinds  of 
leathers.  Especially  odapted  for  Patent  Leather  and 
Enamel  shoes.  Itoes  not  t>mut  or  crnekle  the  leather 
—keeps  it  soft  and  pliable.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as  it  does 
not  smut  or  black  the  skirts.  Kade  in  Tan  and  Black, 
two  sizes.  25  and  10  cents. 

All  dealers  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  L..  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


LET  ME  SELL  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

I  My  methods  differ  from  all  others. 
21  Years  Successful  Experience. 
Describe  your  property  and 
name  your  best  cash  price  and 
I  will  tell  .you  by  return  mail  just 
what  I  can  do.  Can  sell  most  anything 
at  a  fair  cash  price.  Makes  no  di  (Terence 
where  you  are  located.    Write  today. 

Frank  P.  Cleveland,  '<  8UI  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago. 


Special   Summer  Offer— This   Month  Only 

Buy  diarnoiuls  <in  your  present  income  by  our 
monthly  saving  plan. 

I>IAMOM>^   SENT  ANYWHERE  FOR 
APPROVAL.     EXPRESS  PAII*. 

Booklet  is  worth  $10  lo  intending  purchaser. 
FREE— send    postal.      Doubters    write    First 
National  Bank,  Chicago. 
GEO.  E.  MARSHALL.  l>ept.  S,  t'liIcnRO 


Buy 

ADIAMOND 


$10 


ATTENTION  -  Diamond    and 

O/tal  Ring,  Diamond  Stud, 

1-1B  carat  f  Gold  14  carat 

finCm     Mountings  hand  made,  not 
cast.      Express  p.iid  by  us.     Catalogue  free. 

JHE  CUNNINGHAM  GO.  Not  i 
119  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


.00 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TZ  A  U  IT  ^  ^  A   ETHICS  OF 
t\jt\tK£^^jL/J\.  HARRIAQE 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  idea!  marriage,  rights  of  the 
unborn  child,  a  designed  and  controlled  maternity. 

Union  SignaLl  :  Thousands  of  women  have  blessed 
Dr.  Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  bless  her  for  KaLrezzaL. 

Arena  :  Karezza^  is  worth  its  weight  \n  gold. 

Sample  pages  free.  Agents  Wanted.  Prepaid  J!  i.oo. 
Stockham  Publ  sliing  ^  cmpany.  56  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago. 
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A  New  Result  from  the  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

Accomplished.  /^ 


<«\ 


-w^afiiM 


'<g^' 


Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Inventions — 

The  MOULDED  RECORD  and 
The  NEW  REPRODUCER 

duplicate  the  huituiii  voice  in  voluiue 
and  clearness.  Absolutely  free  IVom 
scratching;  perfectly  smooth  and  nat- 
ural. The  Moulded  Records  are  "liif;h 
speed,"  made  of  hard  wax,  freely  aucl 
safely  handled.  New  Reproducers  on 
all  Phonographs.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
exchauRe  proposition  ("Gem"  excei)t- 
ed).  Phonographs  in  Nine  Styles, 
$10.00  to  $100.00.  Records,  50  cents  ; 
$5.00  per  dozen. 

KATIO>AL  PHO.NOCRAPH  COnPANT,  Oranitr,  X.  J. 
KewTork,  83  I'hamben  St.  Chicago,  144  Wabanh  Ale. 


BOYS  WHO  MAKE  MONEY 

In  a  dainty  little  booklet,  25  out  of  some  3000 
bright  boys  tell  in  their  own  way  just  how  they 
have  made  a  success  of  selling 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Pictures  of  the  boys — 
letters  telling  how  they 
built  up  a  paying  busi- 
ness outside  of  school 
hours.  Interesting 
stories  of  real  business 
tact. 

We  will  furnish  you 
Ten  Copies  the  first  week  Free 
of  Charge,  to  be  sold  at  Five 
Cents  a  Copy;  you  can  then 
send  us  tlie  wholesale  price  for 
as  many  as  you  find  you  can 
sell  the  next  week.  Ifyouwant 
to  try  it,  address 

Boys'  Department 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


The  Greatest  Opportunity  Yet  Offered  for  Purchasing 
a  Set  of  the  Fashionable  New  Game 

TABLE  TENNIS 

For  a  short  time  we  will  supply  a  complete  ami  liiuulaome 
eet  uud  deliver  the  same  to  Digest  readers.eariiajre  prepaid, 

for  only  70  cts. special 

introductory  price. 

G.W.  Stivers  &  Co. 

15  inn  St,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

to  Digest  Readers 

ONLY  70  CTS. 


The  set  includes. 
Set,  2  Bats.  Nickel 
Posts,  3  Balls. 
Rules. 


LANGUAGES 


For  Self- 
Study,  School 
Use,  Etc. 
OORTINA'S  METHOD  (complete)  $1.50 

AiranUd   First  Prize  Colu}ubian   Exitu^irwu. 
OR    DUnUni2DADU       THE  IDEAL  -UKTIIOD. 
BY    inUriUOnArn         Cinulars,  etc.  on  application.      . 
Cortina'sSp.-Kiii;  ,\.  Kiij.-Sp.Poi-ket  Dictionary  4  Instrm-lor.  Flex 
Cloth,  Double  index.  .it7  Pages.  25c.   Imported  SpunUh  Kooks. 

R.  D.  Cortina  Academy  of  Langnages,  U  W.  Sltli  St,  8.  j. 


Wacyside  TslIcs 

Has  no  equal  among  short  story  magazines.     Fifty  cents 
per  year. 

PRIZE  STORY  CONTEST. 
See  current  issues.     Ask  your  newsdealer  or  send  ten 
cents  and  your  newsdealer's  name  for  a  Six  months' 
subscription . 

Wayside  Tales.  IV.r^tm^^''' 


you  mi^ht  say  ihat  physically  and  sartorUlly, 
Mr.  Finley  Dunne  looks  like  an  attractive  com- 
posite of  Sherlock  Homes.  Uillette,  and  Nat  Good- 
win. 

Mentally,  I  need  not  say,  he  is  himself  iui gtneris, 
as  spontaneously  witty  in  his  talk  as  the  best  of 
his  written  product.  Quuc  unspoiled,  too,  by  the 
favor  of  the  public  and  the  Rreut  reputation  which 
has  come  to  him.  Acting  always  like  the  one 
man  in  company  who  has  nothing  on  bis  mind, 
tho  the  responsibility  for  the  wit  of  the  Irish  r.i 
is  now,  by  universal  consent,  placed  on 
shoulders.  Determined,  obviously,  not  to  L«, 
"literary,"  not  to  bo  anything  but  himself,  a  g<x>d 
fellow,  having  a  continuously  good  time  In  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

The  present  writer  is  in  a  position  to  know  that 
.Mr.  Dunne's  work  is  more  in  request  at  this  mo- 
ment by  the  newspaper  symlicatea  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  America.  In  fact,  it  is  "Dt^oley" 
first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Its  I'lace.— Ji.NKS  :  "Most  things  that  aie 
bought  go  to  the  buyer." 

JENKS:  "Yes,  all  except  coal,  that  goes  to  the 
cellar."— /y/>if^/(j«  Tiger. 


No  Time  for  LeHSoim.- Jim.MV  :  "I  wisii  1  went 
to  school  in  Kussia." 

Johnny  .-  "Why  ?" 

JIMMY:  "It  takes  all  day  to  call  the  roll."— 
Brooklyn  Life. 

The  Rekson.— "I've  just  been  reading  .some 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths.  Extraordinary 
thing  !     Every  time  I  breathe  a  man  dies  !  " 

"Great  Scott!  Why  don't  you  chew  cloves  .'"— 
London  Judy. 

None  Left.— BriggS;  "Did  you  have  a  good 
time  in  San  Francisco?" 

GRIGGS  :  "Fine.    There  isn't  a  flea  there." 

Briggs  :  "Why,  I  understood  there  were  loads  of 
them." 

GuiGGS:  "Well,  I  brought  'em  all  back  with 
me." — Life. 


Another  Good    Wiiy.- Chimmy  :      "Wot   is  de 

best  way  to  teach  a  girl  to  swim  ?" 

Johnny  :  "Well,  yer  want  to  take  her  gently  by 
de  hand,  lead  her  gently  down   to  de  water,  put 

yer  arm  gently  'round  her  waist,  and 

Chimmy  :  "Oh,  cut  It  out !    It's  me  sister  ! " 
JOHNNY  :  "Oh  !    Push  her  off  de  dock  !"— /'ttt-t. 


The  Awakening  of  Great  Men.— INSTRUC- 
TOR :  "Lord  Byron  said  that  Macaulay  woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.  What 
great  character  in  American  literature  is  parallel 
to  this." 

Student  (who  had  been  dozing):  "Rip  Van 
Winkle !  ""—Princeton  Tiger. 


Very  Much  Worn.— Sandy  :  "I  want  tae  buy  a 

necktie." 

Shopman  (showing  some  fashionable  speci- 
mens) :  "Here  is  a  tie  that  is  very  much  worn." 

S.ANDY  :  "I  dinna  want  ane  that's  very  muckle 
worn.    I've  plenty  o'  them  at  hame."— /i'/-.5iVf. 


Coming  Events. 


July  5-9.— Convention  of  the  National  Turner- 
bund  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

July  7.— Convention  of  the  .\fro- American  Press 
'Association  at  St.  Paul. 

Convention  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Asso- 
ciation of  United  States  and  Canada  at  At- 
lantic City. 

Convention  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  and  Iron 
Shipbuilders'  Union  at  Baltimore. 

Convention  of  the  International  Jewelry 
Workers'  Union  of  America  at  Boston. 

Convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Distributers  at  Milwaukee. 

Convention  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of 
America  at  Toronto. 

July  7-1 1. —Convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Minneapolis. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


J.H.AIEXANDIH 
piftsioLNr 


.1  H  HYDE 
VKL  PIff  MUCNT 


FIRE  AND 
LIFE 

assurance  are  two 
very  different  lliin^s.  A  Fire 
policy  may  mature.  A  Life 
policy /y///5/' mature  if  kept 
in  force.  Both  furnish  pro- 
tection, but  a  Life  policy  on 
the  Endowment  plan  furnish- 
es an  investment,  as  well 
as  protection.     amSM 

"^  Here  is  the  result  in 
1902  of  Endowment  policy 
No  241,049,  for  $5,000, 
taken  out  twenty  years  a^o: 

Cash       $7,323.43 

This  is  a  return  of  all 
premiums  paid, and  $2,574. 
45  in  addition. 

Send  this  coupon  for  particulars 


Tha  EquMabla  Soctmty,  Dept.  No.  56 
120  Bfomdwmy,  Maw  York^ 


Please  send  ine  information  regard- 
ing an  Endowment  lor  $ 

if  issued  to  a  man years  of  age 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRABY  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writ.cg  to  aunrt.sers. 
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July  8  —Convention  of    ilie  Cutholic  Colleges' 
Ai>«<K  itkllon  of  AmerKMt  nt  Chicntio. 


Ju: 


■n  of  the  International  Ab- 
icnt  yndeiwriierk  at  L'raw- 


Jttly  9-II.— Afro  American  Council  at  St.  Paul. 


Current  Hvents. 


Foreign. 

June  23. -The  Kinn  and  Queen  return  to  Lon- 
don ;  the  coronation  t'e:>tival  opens. 

June  24.— T^"  K'"'  -  ■■"craled  or  for  perityph- 
litis H  ^  lepurted  very  serious. 
The  coi  .il  is  postponed. 

Admiral  kudgers  and  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  Kegation  are  received  by  the  Emperor 
of  China  and  the  Empress  Dowager. 

Lord  Milner  takes  the  oath  of  office  at  Bloem- 
fontein  as  governor  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony. 

June  25.— The  special  foreign  representatives 
begin  to  leave  London. 

June  26.— The  King's  condition  continues  to  im- 
prove. 

June  27.— King  Edward  continues  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  toward  recovery. 

June  28.— The  Dreibund  or  Triple  Alliance  is 
renewed,  the  signatures  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  being 
attached  in  Berlin. 

June  29.— King  Edward  continues  to  improve. 
Fightmg  is  reported  at  Cape  Haytien,  Haiti; 
Admiral  Killick,  of  the  Haitian  fleet,  bom- 
bards the  town  and  the  forces  of  General 
Firmin  are  dislodged  by  the  northern  revo- 
lutionists. 


Domestic. 
Congress. 

June  23.— Senate :  A  bill  to  ratify  an  agreement 
with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  is 
discussed. 
House :  Debate  on  the  Philippine  Civil  Govern- 
ment bill  is  continued. 

June  24. — Senate:  Bill  creating  a  forest  reserve 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  is 
passed  and  an  agreement  with  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indians  is  ratified. 

House :  Debate  on  the  Philippine  Civil  Govern- 
ment bill  continues. 

Jnn&i^.— Senate :  Consideration  of  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma 
to  the  union  is  postponed  until  December 
10.  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is  finally 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President. 

House:  Debate  on  the  Philippine  Civil  Govern- 
ment bill  is  continued.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Appropriation  bill  is  discussed. 

JxiXiB  26.— Senate :  The  General  Deficiency  bill  is 
passed. 

House:  The  Philippine  Civil  Government  bill 
is  passed  by  a  vote  of  141  to  97. 

Both  branches  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
the  Isthmian  Canal  bill. 

June  27. — Senate:  There  is  a  sharp  debate  be- 
tween Senators  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  on  the  subject  of  Cuban 
reciprocity.  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation bill  is  passed. 

House:  Consideration  of  the  contested  election 
case  of  Horton  vs.  Butler,  from  the  Twelfth 
Missouri  District,  is  begun. 

June  1%.— Senate :  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
charges  that  a  lobby  was  at  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Senators  Deboe  and 
Blackburn  engage  in  a  lively  discussion  of 
Kentucky  politics. 

House:  The  contested  election  case  of  the 
Twelfth  Missouri  District  is  decided  by  a 
declaration  that  the  seat  is  vacant. 

Other  Domestic  Newts. 

June  23.— \V.  J.  Bryan  attacks  ex-President 
Cleveland  for  his  speech  before  the  Tilden 
Club  in  New  York  City. 

June  24.— President  Roosevelt  sends  a  message 
of  sympathy  to  the  King. 

June  25.— President  Roosevelt  receives  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard;  he 


For  30  years  we  hare  sold 

.,-.':::  z...  exclusively 

Buyers    get  our   free    monthly   catalogue 
•Owners   send  details  of  your  property 
f  hillips  &  Wells,  6  E,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
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Bright's   Disease 
and  Diabetes 

University  Chemist  Acting  as  Judge 

Irvine  K.  Mott,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  demon- 
strated before  the  editorial  board  of  the  Eveninn 
Post,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  Cincinnati, 
the  merits  of  his  remedy  for 
kidney  diseases.  Later  a  pub- 
lic test  was  instituted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Post,  and 
five  cases  of  Bright's  Disease 
and  Diabetes  were  selected  by 
them  and  placed  under  Dr. 
Mott's  care.  In  three  months' 
time  all  were  pronounced 
cured.  Harvard  University 
having  been  chosen  by  the 
board  to  make  examination  of 
the  cases  before  and  after  the 
treatnu'iit.  Any  one  desiring  to  read  the  details  of 
this  public  test  "can  obtain  copies  of  the  papers  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Mott  for  them. 

This  public  demonstration  gave  Dr.  3Iott  an  inter- 
national reputation  that  has  brouglit  him  into  corre- 
spondence with  people  all  over  the  world,  and  several 
noted  Europeans  are  numbered  among  those  who 
have  taken  his  treatment. 

The  Doctor  will  correspond  with  those  who  are  suf- 
fering with  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  any  kidney 
trouble,  either  in  the  first,  intermediate,  or  last 
stages,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  his  expert  opinion 
free  to  those  who  will  send  him  a  description  of 
their  symptoms.  An  essay  which  the  doctor  lias 
prepared  about  kidney  troubles  and  describing  his 
new  method  of  treatment  will  also  be  mailed  by  him. 
Correspondence  for  this  purpose  should  be  addressed 
to  IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.D.,  123  Mitchell  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1^  ACTUAL  SIZE 

Electric 


Headache    Cure 


Made  to  be  attached  to  hat  band  inside  of  hat 
or  bound  to  head  by  elastic  band.  Produces 
a  strong  gal  van  o -electric  current  which  not 
only  cures  headache,  but  is  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  roots  of  the  hair.    Postpaid,  $1.50. 

EXCELSIOR  NOVELTY  CO.,  Bank  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


^SHARTSMNS 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS, 


^^S 


stiF-Acrmei 
SHADEROllERSi 


LABEL 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


iHARTSHORNl 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

The  Weis  Envelope 
Sci*ap  Book 


Forunpasted  cliiipings,  cooking 
recipes,  etc.  Will  hold  and  in- 
dex for  ready  reference  500  to 
1,000  clippings.  Nicely  bound  in 
vellum  de  luxe.  Size  C  x  10 
inches.  Only  75c.  At  stationers 
or  from  us  by  mail. 


The  Weis  Binder  Co.,  103  Jackson  St.,  Toledo,  0.,U.  S.  A. 


Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh 
and  Bronchitis 

Safe  and  Sure  Relief.     Trial   Treatment  25  cents. 
ASTHMA  REMKDV  CO..  11  IVlnston,  Utica,  IV.  V. 


LOVE 


Sweethearts,  and  parents  having  marriage- 
able sons  or  daugliters,  will  find  vital 
truths  on  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
true  love,  and  much-needed  advice  on  court- 
ship and  the  proper  preparation  of  mind 
and  body  for  marriage  in  "  The  Ethics  of 
Marriage,"  by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D. — "A 
book  for  mothers  to  put  into  their  daughter's 
liands,"  says  The  Churchman. 

marriage: 

The  author  of  ''The  Ethics  of  Marriage'' 
speaks  to  his  readers  with  frank  and  sound 
counsel,  full  of  earnest  help  toward  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  bond, 
which,  if  accepted,  may  save  many  a  bitter 
hour,  or  a  ruined  life.  The  Chicago  Journal 
says  "It  is  almost  like  a  voice  from  Heaven." 

MATERNITY 

The  experienced  physician  who  wrote 
"  T/it  Ethics  of  Marriage''  talks  to  his  readers 
with  the  utmost  directness,  yet  with  perfect 
propriety  on  :  bars  to  parenthood,  preparing 
for  the  child,  the  unborn  child,  and  all  other 
subjects  directly  related  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  maternity.  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady 
says,  "the  book  should  be  conscientiously 
read  by  every  parent  in  the  land." 

HAPPINESS 

"  The  heart  of  society  is  the  home,  and  the 
heart  of  the  home  is" the  cradle,"  says  the 
author  of  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage."  He 
shows  how  both  may  be  developed  to  the 
highest  perfection  and  the  truest,  most  last- 
ing happiness  may  be  realized.  Parents  and 
young  people,  after  reading  this  book  will 
join  with  Elizabeth  A.  Tohey  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  who  wrote  the  author — "May  God 
bless  your  words."  The  book  is  a  12mo, 
cloth  bound,  and  ■will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
$1.00,  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs., 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


GOOD   INCOMES    MADE 


33c 


By  selling  our  celebrated 
goods.  35  and  80  per  cent, 
commission  off. 

"BOMOSA"  the 
iVIost   Economical 

1-lb.  trade  ■  mark  red  bags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  35c. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

81-33   VESElf   ST.,   NEW  YORK 
P.  O.  Box  289 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS^afi 


35c 


Latest  Hiid  correct  styles  and  sizes.  Order  filled  day  received. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.  Booklet  '•  CAHI*  STYLE"  FREE  I  Agenti 
wanted.  Also  biixlness  and  prof'esiilonnl  cards.  WED- 
DING INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  Etc. 
E.  J.  SCHUSTER  PTG.  &  ENfi.  CO.,  DEPT.  10,  ST.  lOUIS,  MO. 


Readers  of  The  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


HAIR  o^ 
FACE     ' 

NECKf 

AND  .i 

ARM5' 

il^StANTLY       , 
RErtOVED         ' 

WITHOUT       , 

INjUkY.T0 
TH t    MOST 
DELICATE  SKIN 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  nn  incompifte  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  nf  the 
band,  and  on  washingafterward  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  was  completely  romoveo. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  huiroisappeurs 
as  if  by  magic.  It  Cnnnot  Fnil.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modi'tie  suf}crf!rd4's  ciertrnljjais. 

Vt«4  by  people  of  reflnement,  and  reronimended   by 

all  who  ha>e  tested  Us  nierlls 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases 

(securely  sealed),   on  receipt  of    SI  .00   per 

bottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with   youi  full 

address  written  plainlv.   Postage-stamps  taken. 

LOC.tL  A.M)  (iK.M:k.iL  AliKNTS  WAXTFD 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dcpt.     29,    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Every    Dottle    <iuarniitee<l 

t^TTe  Offer  $1,000  for  lallareortbe  Slightest  IqJurT 


Fine  Bath  Cabinet 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  CHESS 


Bj  I»r.  J 

Chess  Editor  of 


T.    tVKK.IIT 

Tlu  Literary  Digest" 


Practical  instructions  on  Position  of  llie  Pieces,  Game 
Notation,  Notation  of  Solution,  the  Forsyth  Notation, 
How  to  Solve  a  Problem,  Questions  Answered,  etc. 
Paper  10  tts.  postpaid.    Funli  &  Wagnalls  rompany  ^tv•  York 


makes  a  speech  in  whkh  I  < 
of  Root,  General  Wood,  uii 

June  i6.— Admiral    Dewe  . 
•Senate  Committee  on  t 


•re   the 


June  »7.— It  is  reported  that  President  Ronnavelt 


(lovernment  bill' has  become  a  law  at  that 
time. 

Admiral  Dewey  testifies  nv:.iin  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Philippine*. 

June  a3.— The  President  sigrns  the  Isthmian  Canal 

bill. 

It  is  announced  at  the  War  Department  that 
civil  tfovernment  will  berstiibiished.through- 
out  the  Philippine  Islands  on  July  4! 


"THF   DnAKBORN' 
Tvi't  vvki  rtk  CAbi.M.  I 

4I  la.  lottf,  ji  In.  ilccf',  ^ 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

T>  ptw  ritiT  I  able  Ciilxnrt 


I  of  Ool<Ua  Okk   ka4  B«a4  - 
•ooMijr  riai*h*d 


knri 


CHESS. 

fAll  communications  for  this  I>epartment  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Kditor,  Liiekarv 

Digest."] 
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PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  683. 

I.  Motto:    "Eschscholtzia." 
Black  -Nine  Pieces. 


Mrs.  Potter's 

Walnut  Juice 
HAIR 

Stain 

This  stain  produces  beau- 
tiful, rich  shades  of  brow  n, 

which    vary  acoordiuti  to 

the  original  col  r  of  tlu  hair  and  the  amount  of  SUiin 
nsed.  Purely  vey:etiible.  It  cannot  injure  the  hair,  but 
will  restore  tresses  that  have  been  ruined  b.v  the  use  of 
chemicals  and  dves.  A  peculiar  and  v>leasing  feature  of 
this  Stain  is  that  the  hair  retains  the  coloring  much 
longer  than  by  any  d.ye,  and  is  constantly  improving 
while  it  is  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  ilai.ed  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  $1.    Write  for  booklet. 

Mi-s.  Potter,  1T5  Grotoii  B'ld'ir.  rinflniiiill.  Ohio. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 

BQ5B;    irSp3s;    spzRi;    RibiskiK; 
3P2pi;3P2Pi;8;8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  684. 

II.  MOTTO:  "Montcalm." 
Black— Si-K  Pieces. 


$2 


Plated  in  Vonr  Home  on  pajmeut  of 

Write  to-day  for  our 
special  I'l  <lay  offer. 
State  Agents  wanted. 
Position  worth  $1200 
to  $1500  per  year  and 
expenses.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  new  book 
Purify  >our  blood  ba 
fore  hot  weather. 
Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co.      'M  Jefferson  St.  Toleilo.  0. 


^wr 


m 


^^ 


J^A 


>    tjqf 


1        -3 


i 


Oi^ 


White  — Seven  Pieces. 
S5;6sK;8;  iPPkp 


S  ;  6  b  I ; 
3QB3. 
White  mates  in  two  moves 


' ;  .1  P  4  ; 


Sold  on  aiifraval.  charm  paU 


catalafttc  al 

i>»:  \|{ltl>l(N     Itl -k     4U. 

ItlrininifliMRi.     Miu 


Bicycles  BelowmCosi 


.VMM)    Kif'}*' 

1\      \M'      W  1,  I 


a.  tir'i' 


It  ;.  ■ 


.r  :>u  <lai  • 


';:;;7New  1902  Models. 

Bmllimm,"  sa.7S 


'Commmck," , 

'SIbarImn," 
'Maudorf,"  I 


.       «0.7« 

$10.73 

"■'■■  $11.75 

:    W.  or  l£f<  onl  tire* 
Mtonalloui  bicjrclaa. 

\s.    SHIP   «)N   Al'l'KOVAl. 

('  *  »  I).  l'»  «?|i-nn«'  tnthi'iir  'I  <  f-nt  .<w-j^,mit 
\  (iliow  10  I>AYS  KKKK  TKlALi 

Ix-f'Tf   ptirrham'  !>>  Mrnllr;,^. 

500  good  2nd-har4  wheel*  (3  to  (8. 

I>n  not  buy  '  u  li«v<- written 

for  nur  fn-i*  rat  1  .'•- |)boto(rrmphlC 

.  tifc.'rn  V  iln^»   llTi'l    ■  .^. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COm    Oepti.M     Chicafo. 


The  Foulest   Wa-ter  is 

made  palatable  and  absolut^- 
ly  pure  for  drinking  by  the 
SoLnitary  Still.  The  dis- 
ease ^erms  lurking  in  water 
are  a  most  frequent  cause  of 
disease.  You  can  be  insured 
against  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Cuprigraph  Co.,  68 
X.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CRAY  HAIR    RESTORED 


"\\  AI.M   IT.\' 

i-  i-r*  |.ar*.l  (roii,  \ 
|>iii4'  iHlalitlfi  wait 
str.-iikiil.  Villi-  ■!  "I 
l.r-vi...  It.  ..r-1  Mr  M 


H.\IK  SI.\IN 

■    V,.   l'i,;.i,.- 

■  rr«  G  rmy , 
ll«ir,  t.vr- 

-■  I   ,.'  ii  j!i  origioml 

r.  Indanlaneously.  (.i^iianv  alimile 
Ir  in  LIghl  Brown  lo  Black.  Do**  iwt 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  (.  ■■r.uini  oo  poiioni, 
bikI  is  not  rtickv  i.rpraiy.  "WalauMa** 
Hair  Slain  will  pivo  imin-  •iitiofRi-tnr.v  niiiilt»  In  one  minuta 
than  all  the  hair  n'rti>nr«  ami  hair  ilvi«  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Priea  60  eonts  a  boMU,  |H>iitpni<l  'lu  cunviniTr^ou  oflu 
merita  we  will  wnJ  a  i 
PACIFIC  TItASINQ  < 


►ftio,  |M>htpaul.      1  u  c<'nvin<'e  vou  ui  iw 

1  aample  boitlo  i>OHtl>iii<l  fur  JSOc. 

CO..  Otat.  Offloa  51.  St,  Loula,  ■••• 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


CMih  Great  English  Remedy 

BLAtR'S   P/LLSl 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  dL$1. 
DEUGGISTS,  or  224  VillitiB  SU.  N.  Y. 


.5,/CN 


Send  10  cts.  for  Elegantly  Illustrated  Prospectus 
Printed  in  lar^e  clear  type  on  heavy  plate  papier; 
10J4  X  131^  inches  in  size:  over  one  hundred  jUus- 
t  rat  ions  i  ncl  udiug  half-tones  and  artistic  pen-and- 

ink  sketches. 

The  Columbian  Historical  Novels 

rnF>it>ENT  WiLUAM  McKlxi.IT  Bars  they  are    "Ono  of 
tbt-  niiwt  iH-auliful  produflloiis  of  the  Ainencan  prvaa  1 
bi&ve  ever  p^i-n." 
^     Funk  A  Wagnalla  Co.,  Pubs.,  30  Lafayette  Place. 


"  .M.T  sole  rKKrvt.  that  it  is  mine  to  Ki> . 
Unl.v  mw  life  that  niT  dear  land  iiia.v 

NATHAN  HALE  '^^frToV 

liy  U  illiani '  )nlwiiy  I'artridtfe. Sculptur 

liif  S;ory  uf  .Nathan  Hale's  life  and  a 

study  <il  his  cbai«ctcT.    $1.00  net.     By 

mail  $1  10  NaTM«k   Hai.k 

KI  >K  A   WACN.\LLS  fOMP.VXT.  Pub...,  >.  T. 


I  clean  between  the  teeth,  hence  I  am  a  peculiar  tooth  brush. 

SoIdOnly  in  aTallow  Box-for  your  pmic  tion.    Cuocd  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
iii<ut'i.    Bribtlcs  in  ^regular  lllit^— claanibatwaaaUMtaath.    Hole  in  handle  and  book 
to  h"ld  it.      This  means  much  tu  tlciniy  jKrrsuns — the  uniy  ones  who  like  our  ttfush. 
Send  for  our  frte  booklet,  "  Tooth  Truths." 


S?  .^^  "J)  PCrpKuWcJiS^ 


Adults' 3SC.  Youths' »sc.   Children's  »sc.    By  mail  or  at  dealers'.         FLORENCE  ItTG.  CO..  ,4   Ptn*  St. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  DiaasT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiaers. 
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Problem  685. 

III.  UOTTU;  *UCaleiao»cop«.' 

HIack     Eleven  I'lcies. 


White — Thirteen  Pieces. 

3R4;    1SB1Q3;    p3rpPa;    Pps4P; 
•  Sk2Ki;PRspipbi;B3P4;7t). 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  686. 

IV.  MOTTO:  "Sat  sapienti." 
Black— Twelve  Pieces. 


^ 

u 


1 


t 


w 


'■Mi^'' 


i 


■ 

■      ■ 


White— Eleven  Pieces, 
isriba;  2p2piK;RiRPk3;2piSpiS; 

B4QiP;qp3P2;iprP4;8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.   677  :    K 

ey 

-move,   (Author' 
No.  678. 

s  solution)  P— B  6. 

Kt-Kt  5 

Kt-Q2 

Q— K  4,  mate 

K-K  7 

K-Q6 

3.      - 

Q— K  B  sq,  mate 

Any  other 

3- 

Kt— Q2 

Q— Q  Kt  sq,  mate 

K-B7 

K— Kty 

3.     - 

K-B  5 

Kt-(K  4)-Q  6, 
K-Q6 

ch  Q — Q  sq,  mate 
3- 

B— K  3,  mate 

KxP 

3- 

Q-Q  sq,  ch 

Kt— Q  6,  mate 

P-K4 

K  X  Kt 

3- 

Q— Q  Kt  sq,  ch 

Kt — Q  4,  mate 

P-Kt  6 

K— K7 

Solved  by 

M 

W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 

Kev.  I.  W.  15.,  lietlilehcin,  I'a..  C.  U.  OMriain, 
MoiinUiiville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester.  Masn.; 
the  Kev.  G.  iJobbs,  New  Orleans;  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton, 
U.D.,  EtfiiiKhain,  111.;  A.  C.  White,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Ur.  J.  H.  S,,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  W.  W.  S.,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon System,  LyiichburK,  Va.;  R.  O'C, 
San  Francisco  ;  J.  L.  Dynan,  Bethlehem,  Pa  ;  C. 
B  K.,  YounKslown,  O  ;  Dr.  H.  Sleinberg,  New 
York  City  ;  B.  Colle,  New  York  City. 

676:  W.  R.  Coumbe.  Lakeland,  Kla.;  T.  H.,  Union 
Hill,  N.  J.;  Dr,  J.  M.  J.  .Mannmg,  Almo,  Ky.;  W. 
A.  Falconer,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  J.  H.  Wells, 
Golden,  Col. 

677:  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  O.  C.  Pitkin, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of 
Virginia;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C. 
Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Comments  (677):  "A  most  neat  piece  of  work  "— 
M.  M.;  "A  little  key  for  such  a  big  door"— J.  G.  L.; 
"Unusually  clean  and  attractive  "—S.  M.  M.; 
"Easy  and  neat  "— R.  O'C;  "Many  mates  but  none 
very  subtle  or  of  merit "— W.  R.  C. 

678:  "Nice  mates;  inferior  key"— -M.  M.;  "The 
solver  of  this  splendid  problem  earns  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow"— J.  G.  L.;  "Simple  and 
easy,  but  has  many  fine  mates"— S.  M.  M,;  "A 
simple  key,  but  fine  play  "-A.  C.  W.;  A  work  of 
art.  Remarkable  for  variety,  and  accuracy  of 
construction"— J.  H.  S.;  "Most  excellent"- R. 
O'C;  "Quite  difficult "—B.  C;  "Great  and  diffi- 
cult"- A  K. 

In  reference  to  676,  the  claim  is  made  that  there 
are,  at  least,  three  key-moves  beside  P— B  6. 
These  are,  R— K  3,  R-K  7,  and  Kt-Kt  7.  Will  our 
solvers  who  found  only  P— B  6  examine  these 
other  keys  and  report. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A.  Given,  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C.,  and  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Taylor,  Frank- 
lin, Tex.,  got  675;  D.  S.  Taylor,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
676  ;  T.  J.  D.,  675  and  676. 


finds  work 

hard  in  the  hot 

summer   months 

llui  weatber  enertiy  U  cotupHrBitvely 

ti  rare  qualliy      Men  wbu  are  t^ill  uf  uciUtty 

anfl   '  tfinK*^r '   iq  temperaio  weatber,  dud  It 

nlujobt  ii^ipo^cilble  10   accomplUb  tbelr  work 

lo  Suojujer     Au 

0=P=C 
suspensory 

fvtil  aid  you  a  great  deal  durInK  tbe  hot  seakoo, 
because  It  dues  awarwitti  ttie  nusieful  coo- 
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Murray  Hill  Hotel,  Thousand  Islands,  during  the 
week  July  14-19.  The  special  feature  of  this  year's 
meeting  is  the  Tournament  for  the  Isaac  L.  Rice 
Trophy.  Professor  Rice  is  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  offers  this  trophy  for  annual  com- 
petion  between  representatives  of  all  Chess-Clubs, 
Chess- Associations,  Chess- Leagues,  or  other 
Chess-organizations  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ADMIRAL   DEWEY   AND   AGUINALDO. 

WHEN  Admiral  Dewey  is  brought  into  the  center  of  the 
st-age  he  always  attracts  attention,  and  usually  arouses  a 
controversy.  A  peculiar  feature  of  these  controversies  is  the 
rapid  readjustment  which  each  one  seems  to  cause  among  his  ad- 
mirers and  his  critics.  When  the  Admiral  was  considered  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Aguinaldo,  and  was  reported  a.s  saying  that 
he  thought  the  Filipinos  more  capable  of  self-government  than 
the  Cubans,  he  was  held  up  as  an  unimpeachable  authority  by 
the  anti-expansionist  papers  ;  but  since  his  testimony  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  they  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  unbalanced 
judgment.  When  he  made  his  well-known  attempt  to  launch  a 
Presidential  "boom,"  the  McKinley  papers  began  to  look  askance 
at  him,  and  when  he  delivered  his  minority  report  ou  the  Schley 
case,  the  Sampson  papers  abandoned  him  entirely.  Now  that  he 
is  supposed  to  have  discomfited  the  Democratic  Senators,  how- 
ever, another  rapid  revision  of  opinion  is  in  progress.  Thus  the 
New  York  Mail  and  Express  says:  "George  Dewey  in  the  r61e 
of  trial  judge  or  amateur  politician  is  not  impeccable.  But  when 
George  Dewey,  sailorman,  speaks  or  acts,  he  commands  the 
affectionate  confidence  of  the  American  people  as  no  other  living 
man,  perhaps,  could  do." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  commission  on  the  Philip- 
pines in  Washington  last  week,  the  Admiral  stated  his  belief 
that  Aguinaldo  was  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  spring  of  1S98,  "for 
gain,  for  loot,  for  money,  and  that  independence  never  entered 
his  head."  He  declared  further  that  he  never  gave  the  so-called 
Philippine  republic  "the  slightest  recognition,  "  and.  indeed,  "did 
not  consider  it  an  organized  government."  As  for  the  capacity 
of  the  natives  for  self-rule,  he  said  :  "True,  I  made  a  compari- 
son once  with  the  Cubans,  saying  the  Filipinos  were  more  capa- 
ble of  self-government  than  the  Cubans.  I  think  that  neither  the 
Filipinos  nor  the  Cubans  are  capable  of  self-government."  He 
also  threw  some  interesting  light  on  the  land  battle  of  August  13. 
when  Manila  was  captured,  with  a  loss  of  five  Americans  killed 
and  forty-five  wounded.  The  Admiral  said  that  the  Filipino 
forces  wanted  to  enter  the  city  when  Dewey  sank  the  Spanish 
fleet,  but— 

"The   Spaniards   were  very  fearful   of  the  result  of  such  a 


course,  and  therefore  they  surrendered  to  me  in  advance.  That 
was  all  arranged,  and  there  was  no  need  for  tiie  loss  of  a  man 
in  tile  capture  of  tile  city.  It  was  to  be  tlone  at  a  signal,  and  no 
gun  need  have  been  fired  by  us,  but  for  the  desire  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general, who  said  his  honor  demanded  that  a  few  shots 
should  be  hred.  So  that  I  had  to  fire  and  kill  a  few  people,  but 
the  Spaniards  did  not  fire  because  of  my  warning  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  city  for  them  to  do  so.  They  had  in  their 
city  is.fjoo  troops  and  forty-seven  rilled  guns." 

Tile  expansionist  pai>ers  are  jubilant  over  this  testimony. 
"The  spectacle  of  Dewey  pricking  and  crushing  the  cherished 
myths  of  the  'anti-imperialists,'  and  of  the  angry  and  mortified 
'anti-imperialists'  snarling  and  carping  at  Dewey  as  if  he  were 


Dewkv  :  "There's  one  Democratic  idol  I've  put  out  of  business." 

—  7  he  Dftroit  Journal, 

a  national  recreant  and  a  dishonest  witness,"  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  "is  a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels."  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  too,  rejoices  at  this  exposure  of  "the  falsehoods  and 
sentimental  absurdities"  of  the  "anti's,"  and  the  New  York 
Times  observes ; 

"Admiral  Dewey  is  positively  cruel  to  the  anti-imperialists. 
Their  assumption  that  there  was  an  'alliance'  between  the 
United  States  forces  and  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  fantastic  structure  they  have  reared.  .  .  .  Men 
free  from  the  intense  bias  of  anti-imperialism  have  long  been 
aware  that  no  relation  of  alliance  subsisted  between  our  forces 
and  the  Filipinos.  Admiral  Dewey's  testimony  forever  disposes 
of  the  myth,  and  the  di.scomfiture  of  the  anti-imperialists  is  re- 
vealed by  assaults  upon  his  character  and  his  honor  of  a  nature 
so  mean  and  ba.se  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  they  can  pro- 
ceed from  men  of  American  blood." 

The  Admiral's  critics  regard  his  statements  as  inconsistent 
with  his  treatment  of  Aguinaldo  :  and  the  Baltimore  News,  after 
recalling  the  house  incident  and  other  features  of  his  career  since 
his  return,  remarks  that  this  testimony  is  "about  as  queer  as 
anything  he  has  done."  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  too,  regards 
his  testimony  as  "singular."  and  the  Boston  Herald  remarks 
that  he  "fully  sustained  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  since  he 
came  from  Manila  by  actions  that  have  afforded  the  people  a 
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variety  of  surprises  and  sundry  queer  emotions."     The  Sprinv- 
hcld  Republican  says : 

"Of  course,  there  was  no  formal  'alliance'  ;  lo  keep  on  assert- 
ing it  is  simply  beating  the  air.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
Dewey  on  July  7  turned  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  over  to  Agui- 
naldo.  Whatever  lie  may  now  say.  the  truth  is  that  by  that  act 
he  treated  this  '  looter  '  anil '  plunderer  '  as  a  civilized  belligerent 
or  combatant,  and  virtually  treated  him  as  an  ally,  since  the  act 
took  place  four  tlays  after  the  proclamation  of  a  native  indepen- 
dent rei>ublic  by  Aguinaldo 

"It  may  be  believed  that  even  our  imperialist  friends  will  se- 
cretly regard  as  unsatisfactory  the  Admiral's  present  explana- 
tion of  his  famous  statement  that  '  in  my  opinion,  these  people 
are  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment than  the  natives  of  Cuba.'  It  leaves  him  in  a  much 
worse  position  than  he  had  occupied.  For  him  to  have  repeat- 
edly told  his  Government  in  the  summer  of  1898  that  the  Fili- 
pinos were  far  more  capable  than  the  Cubans  of  self-govern- 
ment, without  explaining  that  he  considered  neither  race  capable 
of  it,  must  have  been  so  misleading  that  no  officer  in  his  right 
mind  could  have  been  capable  of  such  an  inept  performance. 
The  Government  was  entitled  to  his  whole  opinion,  not  simply 
to  one-half  of  it ;  and  it  was  the  good  officer's  part  to  be  candid 
or  be  silent.  Admiral  Dewey's  best  friends  are  those  who  de- 
cline to  accept  the  so-called  explanation  wheedled  out  of  him  by 
Senator  Beveridge,  since  it  stamps  his  suggestions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  lacking  either  in  ordinary  intelligence  or  in  common 
candor." 

Considerable  interest  is  aroused  by  the  news  of  Aguinaldo's 
release  from  custody  and  confinement  in  Manila,  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  amnesty  proclamation.  The  Filipino  leader  an- 
nounces that  henceforth  he  will  be  loyal  to  the  Americans,  and 
he  proposes  to  visit  the  United  States  and  to  study  its  govern- 
ment and  institutions. 


WHAT  CONGRESS   HAS   DONE. 

IT  was  a  magnificent  session  of  Congress  that  has  just  closed, 
in  the  opinion  of  both  its  friends  and  its  critics — magnificent 
in  its  virtues,  and  magnificent  in  its  wickednesses.  "No  man 
can  truly  say, "  declares  the  New  York  Sim  (Rep).,  "that  the 
results  of  the  present  .session,  either  for  good  or  bad,  are  meager 
and  commonplace. "  The  Congress  will  be  long  remembered,  it 
is  predicted,  for  providing  civil  government  for  the  Philippines, 
giving  Government  irrigation  to  the  arid  lands  in  the  West,  and 
starting  the  isthmian  canal.  It  also  broke  the  record  for  appro- 
priations made  in  a  single  session  by  running  them  up  to  the 
$800,000,000  mark;  but  it  brought  relief  from  taxation  at  the 
same  time  by  repealing  the  war-revenue  taxes.  A  permanent 
census  bureau  was  provided  for,  the  bar  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration was  maintained,  and  a  law  aimed  against  oleomargarine 


'GOOD-BVfc:,   DOLLY,   I   MUST  LEAVE   ^OU  " 

—  The  Detroit  News-  Tribune. 


(which  has  been  jiungently  described  as  "a  penal  statute  colorcfl 
in  imitation  of  a  revenue  law  ")  was  enacted. 

The  session  may  not  be  remembered  so  long  for  its  omissions, 
but  the  Democrats  are  hoping  that  it  will  be  remembered  at 
least  until  the  fall  elections  are  over.  The  failure  of  Cuban  re- 
ciprocity, the  failure  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  trusts  by  tarifl  reduc- 
tions, and  the  defeat  of  the  bill  for  the  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators are  held  by  the  friends  of  these  measures  far  to  outweigh 
the  good  deeds  of  the  session.  But  the  failure  of  the  shij)ping 
subsidy  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty  generally  set  down  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  account.  Some  of  the  other  measures  that 
failed  of  enactment  at  this  session,  but  which  may  come  up  again 
at  the  short  session  next  winter,  are  the  army  reorganization 
bdl.  the  Fowler  currency  bill,  the  bill  granting  statehood  to  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  the  bill  for  a  Pacific  cable, 
and  the  measure  for  the  better  protection  of  the  President. 

The  critics  of  the  session  find  the  failure  to  grant  aid  to  Cuba 
tlie  chief  count  in  their  indictment.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.) 
calls  it  "the  blackest  act  of  greed  and  perfidy  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,"  and  declares  that  "it  ought  to  cost  the  party 
in  power  its  majority  in  the  House  at  the  coming  elections."  The 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  too.  believes  that  "a  shocked  and  in- 
dignant American  people  will  surely  express  its  opinion  of  this 
infamous  conduct  in  the  approaching  elections,"  while  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  adds  that  "if  ever  defeat  was  richly 
deserved,  it  is  by  a  party  which  has  made  such  a  record  for 
weakness,  cowardice,  and  dishonor  as  the  Republican  Party  has 
made  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress. "  Even 
such  a  stanch  Republican  journal  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
says : 

"Unless  all  signs  are  deceitful,  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
American  people  is  that  Congress  has  not  merely  violated  an 
obligation,  but  neglected  an  opportunity,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  majority  will  escape  censure  for  failing  to  re- 
spect that  judgment.  If  the  Democratic  Party  were  able  to  come 
into  the  electoral  court  with  clean  hands  it  might  successfully 
claim  a  verdict,  and  we  hope  that  those  immediately  responsible 
for  Republican  humiliation  will  not  be  too  eager  to  derive  satis- 
faction from  the  assurance  that  the  country  is  not  ready  for  a 
political  revolution." 

Another  equally  loyal  Republican  paper,  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial  Advertiser,  declares : 

"There  is  one  overshadowing  blot  on  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress which  more  than  offsets  all  the  good  that  it  has  accom- 
plished. The  one  duty  which  was  imperative  it  has  failed  to 
do.  It  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  do  what 
Senator  Hanna  well  stated  in  his  forcible  public  protest  yester- 
day, 'treat  Cuba  as  a  ward  and  as  a  friend.'  Instead  of  keeping 
these  obligations.  Congress  has  treated  Cuba  with  a  brutal  indif- 
ference to  its  real  welfare  that  Spain  herself  could 
hardly  have  surpassed.  A  handful  of  Republicans 
in  the  Senate,  led  by  Burrows  and  Elkins.  are 
primarily  responsible  for  this  outrage,  but  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  two  houses  can  not  escape 
the  burden  of  blame.  It  rests  upon  them,  for  if 
they  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  justice  to 
Cuba,  justice  would  have  been  done.  The  people 
understand  this,  and  as  Senator  Hanna  said  yester- 
day, they  will  have  an  opportunitj'  this  fall  'to  show 
whether  the  policy  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  is  to  be 
upheld  in  this  country, '  and  they  will,  as  the  Senator 
predicted,  be  'heard  from  in  unmistakable  terms.' 

"Were  it  not  for  this  shameful  failure  the  record 
of  Congress  would  be  one  upon  which  the  Republi- 
cans could  go  before  the  people  with  excellent  as- 
surance of  approval  at  the  polls" 

Z^*  Criticism  of  other  features  of  the  session's  work 

is  found  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  (Ind.)  : 


"  The  record  shows  the  most  notable  achievement  to 
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have  been  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Tiiere  has  liet-n  *  pcjt  k" 
, or  everybody.  The  river  and  harbor  biiljjave  the' boys' a  splen- 
did chance  to  'warm  their  toes.'  It  will  cost  the  nation  seventy 
million  dollars.  In  conference  Representative  Cannon  denounced 
many  of  its  provisions  as  open  steals.  The  public  building  meas- 
ure carries  twenty  millions  more.  Private  pension  bills  were 
passed  by  the  thousand.  The  present  session  of  Congress  has 
surpassed  every  other  first  session  in  time  of  peace  in  the  lavish- 
ness  of  its  expenditures. 

"In  other  achievements  the  record  is  not  so  dazzling.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  preliminary  irrigation  bill,  reenacted  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  measure,  repealed  the  war  taxes,  and  voted  to 
renovate  the  White  House.  .  .  .  To  this  record  is  added  the  bill 
to  kill  the  oleomargarine  industry— a  gross  piece  of  class  legis- 
lation. 

"But  while  Congress  has  done  several  things  it  ought  not  to 
have  done,  the  things  left  undone  tiiat  it  ought  to  have  done  will 
attract   most  attention.     It  has  failed  to  relieve  Cuba.     It  has 

ignored  the  popular 

~\    /    y  "       ~|       demand   for  the  re- 

moval of  protective 
duties  on  trust- 
made  goods.  It 
has  refused  to  grant 
reciprocity  of  any 
sort.  It  has  let  the 
trust  (juestion 
alone.  It  has  ne- 
glected the  plan  for 
a  more  effective 
national  guard.  It 
has  smothered  Sec- 
retary Root's  pro- 
posals for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of 
the  army.  It  has 
passed  over  the 
question  of  consu- 
lar improvement. 
...  In  a  word,  this 
Congress  has 
proved  itself  one 
of  splendid  promise  and  miserable  performance. 

"The  record  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  average  voter.  If 
the  opposition  were  only  well  organized,  with  a  sensible  pro- 
gram, the  Republican  leaders  might  have  reason  to  be  badly 
worried  over  their  recent  proceedings.  As  it  is,  they  must  de- 
pend on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  personal  popu- 
larity of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  incompetent  leadership  of 
the  Democracy  to  save  the  majority  in  the  House  in  November." 

A  good  word  for  the  Congress,  however,  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing comment  by  the  Baltimore  American  (Ind.)  : 

"What  Congress  has  done  may  be  favorably  compared  with 
the  work  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  There  is  one  thing,  more- 
over, which  can  be  said  of  it  which,  unfortunately,  will  not 
apply  to  all  of  its  predecessors.  It  has  been  a  clean  Congress. 
The  breath  of  scandal  has  not  soiled  it.  There  has  been  the 
usual  amount  of  selfishness  and  self-interest,  but  no  dishonor. 
As  a  rule,  the  members  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  what 
to  them  was  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  country's  interests. 
While  many  of  them  must  have  been  mistaken,  it  is  a  legitimate 
assumption  that  they  were  honestly  mistaken." 

Perhaps  the  most  favorable  comment  that  has  appeared  is  the 
following  one  by  the  Philadelphia  Itiqiiirer  (Rep.)  : 

"With  the  single  exception  of  the  internal-revenue  reduction, 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  Congress.  Had  it  done  nothing  more 
than  provide  for  the  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  it  would  have  justified  itself.  More  was  expected  of  it.  it 
is  true.  For  instance,  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  when  a  combination  was  made  to  control  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade  the  bill  had  to  await  developments.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  just  what  the  combination  will  do  for  America.  Until  posi- 
tive knowledge  is  obtainable,  there  can  be  no  subsidy.  That  is 
a  matter  which,  under  the  circumstances,  very  well  can  go  over 
until  December. 

"The  one  great  question  outside  of  this  which  remains  unset- 


MISPLACED   CONFIDENCE. 

The  BOY:  "Say,  Mister,  haven  t  you  forgotten 
something  ? "  —  The  Mimieapotts  Journal. 


tied  is  the  pro[)osed  cut  in  tariff  rates  for  the  special    benefit  of 
Cuba.      The  Inquirer  has  never  been  convinced  that  any  actiua 
along  this  line  is  at  all  necessary.     We  have  freed  tli. 
We  have  handed  it  over  to  the  Cubans.     Any  other  naii-- 
face  of  the  earth  would  have  annexed   Cuba  without  so  much  as 
asking  leave.     We  spent  millions   in  the 
in  ckaning  Havana  and  making  it  a  re  , 

We  yielded  many  lives  to  the  bullet  and  to  disease.     Why  we 
should  grant  special  favors  at  the  expense  of  out   own  jk-oj. It- 
after  having  done  all  of  this,  is   more  than    1  h,-   Inquir^t  cati 
understand. 

"When  Cuba  gets  good  and  ri-ady  to  join   the  United  ' 
and  that   is  her  destiny  after  the  soldiers  of  fortune   ii.> 
their  way — we  can  treat  her  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
Union.     But  so  long  as  she  cares  to  go  it  in  her  own  way,  why, 
let  her  go  it." 


PHILIPPINE   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT   AND 
AMNESTY. 

f  ^EXPANSIONISTS  and  "anti's.  "  for  once,  seem  to  agree 
■*— '  upon  the  wisdom  of  an  Administration  measure  for  the 
Philippines.  The  form  of  civil  government  provided  for  the 
islands  by  Congress,  with  its  Filipino  legislature  and  two  Fili- 
pino representatives  (without  votes)  in  Congress,  meets  with 
very  little  criticism  ;  and  the  supplementary  proclamation  on  the 
Fourth,  granting  full  amnesty  to  jjolitical  prisoners  in  the  islands, 
meets  with  still  less.  The  New  York  Ei>ening  Post,  one  of  the 
foremost  anti-expansionist  i)apers  in  the  country,  says  of  the 
Filipino  legislature  and  representatives:  "This  we  can  but  hail 
as  an  advance  toward  that  consultation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Pliil- 
ippine  people  to  which  we  are  bound  to  come,  and  toward  that 
independence  of  the  Philippine  nation  which  will  surely  result 
from  consulting  its  desires  and  interests,  as  well  as  our  own." 
And  in  regard  to  the  amnesty  proclamation  it  says: 

"  No  one  could  welcome  the  proposed  amnesty  proclamation  for 
the  Filipinos  more  heartily  than  does  The  Evening  Post.  It  is 
a  long  and  wise  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  it  brings  up  deep 
regrets  that  similar  wisdom  could  not  have  been  shown  ere  this 
toward  the  innocent  brown  people  our  guns  have  harried  ever 
since  1S98,  it  also,  we  hope,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  era  for  this  deeply  wronged  people.  With  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government,  and 
the  ending  of  hostilities,  we  can  not  but  believe  that  the  road 
toward  mutual  respect  and  liking  and  toward  Philippine  inde- 
pendence has  been  entered  upon." 

The  formal  declaration  of  peace  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
accomplished  through  the  issue  of  three  separate  orders  and  proc- 
lamations, one  by  the  President  over  his  own  signature,  extend- 
ing amnesty  "to  all  persons  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  who 
have  participated  in  the  insurrections";  one  through  Secretary 
Root,  by  the  President's  order,  relieving  General  Chaffee  from 
his  duties  as  military  governor,  and  a  third  in  the  shape  of  a 
general  order  addressed  to  the  entire  army  of  the  United  States. 

Criticism  of  the  amnesty  proclamation  comes  from  the  New 
York  Press,  expansionist,  and  the  Philadelphia  Record,  anti- 
expansionist.     Says  The  Record : 

"There  is  a  strong  touch  of  mockery  in  this  clemency  mani- 
festo on  the  day  when  the  American  people  asserted  the  principle 
that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  It  was  for  asserting  this  principle  that  those  who 
will  lake  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  amnesty  were  transported  to 
the  island  of  Guam  or  are  languishing  in  the  jail  at  Manila.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  prisoners  have  committed  serious  offenses 
against  the  laws,  they  deserve  punishment,  and  this  amnesty 
proclamation  is  a  mere  demagogic  advertisement.  It  is  little 
less  than  a  scandal  that  such  an  artifice  should  be  practised  on 
the  public  on  the  anniversary  of  American  independence." 

The  Press,  after  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Filipinos  will 
prove  worthy  of  our  generous  treatment  of  them,  remarks  : 

"Yet  must  we  turn  with  fear  and  a  sinking  heart  to  manifesta- 
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tions  that  prepare  us  for  the  newsuf  tlie  general  amnesty  procla- 
mation. The  col<l-bl<x>ded  assassination  of  Hve  American  sol- 
diers by  professedly  friendly  natives  had  sent  a  chill  of  dread 
Ihruutjii  the  counti^-'s  patriotic  blood.  Fast  upon  the  tidings  of 
that  atrocity  is  the  fresh  slory  of  the  disappearance  of  four 
American  teachers  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  whoso  horrible  fate  in 
the  hands  of  treacherous  amigos  can  only  be  guessed,  but  of 
whose  death  in  some  hideous  form  there  is  little  doubt.  When 
not  only  those  who  wear  the  garb  of  our  military  authority,  but 
the  plain  and  ]ieaceful  missionaries  of  education  who  carry  the 
light  of  knowledge  into  Filipino  darkness  also  are  butchered,  the 
faith  we  would  like  to  have  is  roughly  shaken." 

The  proclamation  is  accepted  by  the  expansionist  papers  as 
proof  that  hostilities  in  the  islands  are  practically  over.  The 
^o&iorx  J  oil  ma/,  for  example,  says: 

"No  such  step  as  this  general  amnesty  would  have  been  taken 
if  the  American  authorities  were  not  absolutely  sure  that  the 
Tagal  insurrection  had  completely  burned  itself  out.  Most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Filipinos  now  profess  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
situation.  Many  of  them  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration 
for  the  American  policy.  Thej-  say,  as  Aguinaldo  has  said,  that 
if  they  had  known  the  Americans  better  and  known  their  pur- 
poses, there  never  would  have  been  any  blood  shed.  It  is  now 
unmistakable  that  the  war  was  due  to  a  grievous  misunderstand- 
ing on  their  side 

"The  harsh  part  of  our  connection  with  the  Philippines  is  now 
happily  closing.  The  men  who  were  once  our  foes  are  now  our 
friends,  and  pledge  themselves  to  join  with  us  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  archipelago.  Far  down  to  the  southward,  in  the  Moham- 
medan Islands,  war  and  its  bitterness  still  linger.  But  in  the 
Christian  provinces  peace  has  now  come  to  last,  let  us  hope  for- 
ever. There  are  men  of  talent  and  influence  among  these  released 
Filipino  leaders.  If  their  sincerity  matches  their  ability  they 
can  be  powerful  allies  of  the  Americans,  and  can  help  their  people 
wonderfully  along  the  hard,  slow  path  to  self-government." 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  establishing  civil  government  in 
the  islands  are  summarized  as  follows  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  : 

"The  bill  as  agreed  upon  to-day  provides  for  a  Philippine 
legislature  of  two  houses,  one  the  Philippine  commission  and 
the  other  an  assembly  elected  by  the  natives,  except  the  Moros 
and  pagans.  But  this  legislature  is  not  to  be  created  until  after 
a  census  has  been  taken  and  a  condition  of  general  peace  and 
good  order  shall  have  prevailed  for  two  years.  The  legislature 
is  to  elect  two  commissioners  to  represent  the  islands  in  Wash- 
ington.    The  powers  of  the  legislature  are  defined,  and  an  ex- 


tended bill  of  rights  sets  forth  the  individual  rights  of  citizens 
and  tlieir  jjrotection  against  unjust  laws. 

"Authority  is  given  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  friar 
lands,  and.  when  purchased,  these  become  part  of  the  public 
domain.  The  public  lands  are  to  be  open  to  homesteaders,  simi- 
lar  to  the  American  system,  and  to  prevent  corporations  from 
absorbing  the  lands,  corporations'  holdings  are  limited  to  1.024. 
hectares,  or  2,500  acres.  Corporations  also  are  stringently  regu- 
lated in  holding  mining  and  agricultural  lands.  The  money 
standard  and  the  permanent  money  system  are  left  for  future 
settlement.  The  banking  system  is  also  postponed.  Provision 
is  made  for  subsidiary  and  minor  coins.  Authority  is  given  to 
issue  bonds  for  harbor  and  other  improvements." 


"INSURANCE   GAMBLING"   ON   THE   KING'S 

LIFE. 

AMERICA  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  the  Almighty 
Dollar  is  worshiped,"  remarks  the  Kansas  Q,\\.y  Journal, 
"but  Americans  do  not  bet  money  on  the  life  or  death  of  a  sick 
man  who  is  official  head  of  the  nation."  Similar  observations 
are  made  by  many  other  papers  all  over  the  countrj',  in  com- 
menting on  the  news  that  insurance  is  being  placed  on  the  King's 
life  at  a  premium  of  from  thirtj'^  to  fifty  per  cent,  a  week,  vary- 
ing with  the  doctors'  bulletins.  It  is  said  that  about  $25, 000, 000 
insurance  on  the  King's  life  is  held  by  people  who  have  no  other 
tinancial  interest  in  his  life  or  .death,  and  it  is  recalled  that  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  revealed  a  similar  large  amount  of  in- 
surance on  her  life.  In  this  country  no  outsider  is  permitted  to 
insure  a  life  in  which  he  can  not  show  an  insurable  interest,  and 
the  British  custom  is  regarded  here  with  disapproval.  The  Chi- 
cago News  looks  upon  it  as  "curiously  indicative  of  the  mingling 
of  emotionalism  and  practical  business  instinct  in  the  British 
temperament."  while  Harper's  Weekly  feels  that  it  "grates 
somewhat  upon  the  mind. "  and  "jars  upon  one's  sensibilities. " 
"There  is  something  gruesome  about  the  practise  that  repels, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  King  it  seems  almost  disloyal,"  declares 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  and  the  Pittsburg  Times  believes 
that  "it  shows  a  depravitj'  not  far  from  degeneracy."  The  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  says : 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  indiscriminate  insuring  of  the 
life  of  the  King  or  taking  out  purely  speculative  policies  on  the 
risk  of  the  coronation  not  taking  place  on  the  date  fixed  is  gam- 
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HARMONY  ON  THE   DEMOCRATIC   HIGHWAY. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


MR.  CLEVELAND,   IN   AN   ESSAY  ON   FISHING,  SAYS  THAT  WHEN   A   BIG  ONE 
GETS  AWAY  IT  IS   PERMISSIBLE  FOR  THE  FISHERMAN   TO  SWEAR   A  LITTLE. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Times. 
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bling  pure  and  simple.  It  is  just  as  wrong  morally  as  betting  on 
the  races,  playing  jjolicy,  or  going  into  a  lottery. 

"Viewed  in  tliis— us  proper— light,  there  will  be  little  sympa- 
thy felt  either  for  the  speculators  or  those  who  placed  wagers 
with  them.  Such  risks  have  n<uie  of  the  elements  of  legitimate 
insurance,  and  those  who  take  them  run  the  gambler's  chances 
and  must  be  classed  with  him. 

"Such  gambling  is  forbidden  by  the  insurance  laws  ot  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  our  Union,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tlie  people  of 
England  will  see  in  the  present  speculation  on  the  life  of  their 
sovereign— especially  as  it  will  entail  severe  financial  loss  to 
many— a  fitting  oi)porlunity  to  put  the  stamp  of  popular  disap- 
proval upon  such  misnamed  insurance.  Thrifty  as  we  are  in  this 
country,  our  senses  have  not  been  blunted  so  that  we  do  not  see 
the  shocking  unseemliness  of  making  the  health  or  sickness,  the 
life  or  death,  of  any  person  a  gambling 'risk  '  upon  which  we 
may  win  or  lose  a  few  dollars." 


THE    BAILEY-BEVERIDGE   ENCOUNTER. 

"1X7  ITHOUT  exception,  thus  far,  the  American  press  condemn 
*  »  Senator  Bailey's  attack  last  week  upon  Senator  Beve- 
ridge.  The  assault  occurred  after  a  heated  debate  over  the  case 
of  Dr.  Scott  in  Mexico,  in  which  .Senator  Bailey  remarked  that 
the  officials  of  the  State  Deiiartment  were  either  "grossly  incom- 
petent, or  shamefully  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen  in  a  foreign  land."  He  said  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
certain  papers  bearing  ou  the  case,  and  declared  that  if  one-half 
of  what  was  represented  to  him  was  true,  he  could  present  papers 
"which  will  compel  the  recall  of  the  ambassador  to  Mexico  and 
the  retirement  of  the  solicitor  of  the  State  Department." 

Senator  Beveridge  in  reply  said  tliat  this  reference  to  Solicitor 
Penfield  was  "a  most  unwarranted  attack."  Senator  Bailey  re- 
sented this  language  and  asked  for  its  retraction,  but  Senator 
Beveridge,  while  disavowing  any  intention  to  convey  a  personal 
insult,  refused  to  recall  his  expression.  After  the  session  of  the 
Senate  was  over.  Senator  Bailey  again  asked  Senator  Beveridge 
to  retract  his  words.  The  latter  refused,  and  Senator  Bailey 
then  seized  him  either  by  the  coat-collar  or  the  throat  (accounts 
differ)  and  shook  him  until  Senator  Spooner  and  others  pulled 
the  irate  Texan  away. 

"  Most  of  all  does  the  South  deplore  the  loss  of  temper  by  its 
Senators,"  says  T/l^  AVtcjt  and  Observer  (Raleigh,  N.  C).  "for 
it  conveys  a  wrong  impression  of  the  South  and  damages  the 


party  to  which  they  iMjlong."  "The  country  is  getting  tired  of 
the  Southern  ideal  of  honor  as  represented  by  Tillman.  McLaurin, 
Money,  and  Bailey.  '  remarks  the  Indiana]x>lis  .Seu's,  for  "« 
man  who  finds  it  necessary  ti>  assault  another  in  order  to  show 
that  he  himself  is  a  gentleman  is  as  a  rule  a  rowdy  rather  than  a 
gentleman."  "As  long  as  these  gentlemen  from  the  South,  who 
are  so  excitable,  do  not  carry  anything  in  the  way  of  weaponi 
more  dangerous  than  their  fists  and  their  penknives."  says  the 
Hartford  Times,  "the  death-rate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
mains noimal  and  the  head-lines  in  the  newspapers  do  not  have 
to  be  increased  in  size."  The  Philadelphia  Reeord  says  that  "if 
it  be  proper  for  a  Senator  to  punch  another  to  satisfy  his  wounded 
honor,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  done  with  somr  measure  of 
skill.  If  the  fist-fight  is  to  continue  in  the  chamber,  the  senato- 
rial fists  should  be  e<htcatcd." 

"Sitting  in  the  same  room  with  a  Sfiutheru  statesman  is  getting 
to  be  very  risky  business."  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial 
Ad't'ertiser,  for  if  Senator  Beveridge' s  assertions  are  an  insult 
to  a  Texan  who  is  seated  in  the  United  States  Senate,  "he  should 
be  seated  permanently  in  a  wire  cage."  Debates  could  not  go 
on  at  all  if  expressions  like  Sen.itor  Beveridj^e's  were  taken  as 
personal  insults,  comments  the  New  York  Times,  for  "i«  Senator 
who  meant  to  take  any  part  in  the  debates  of  such  an  explosive 
body  "  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  protect  himself  "against  the 
assault  which  any  fool  or  bully  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  com- 
mit." "Mr.  Bailey  certainly  ought  to  be  punished  like  any  other 
man  who  assaults  another  with  "malice  aforethought,'  "  remarks 
the  Hartford  Post.  "  If  further  hostilities  are  deemed  necessary," 
says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  "Tillman  or  McLaurin  should  lie 
engaged  to  direct  the  event,  so  as  to  save  the  furniture,  and 
neckwear  should  be  barred."  The  Buffalo  E.xpress,  however, 
says  that  it  is  evident  the  Senators  needed  a  rest,  and  adds  that 
"if  the  vacation  could  be  made  permanent  for  some  of  them,  it 
would  be  all  the  better."     The  New  York  Ei'ening  Post  says : 

"  Lovers  of  fair  fighting  can  not  but  deplore  Senator  Bailey's 
failure  yesterday  to  ob.serve  the  Marquis  of  Quecnsberry  rules. 
No  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  is  now  producing 
so  many  eminent  pugilists,  has  the  slightest  excuse  for  not 
knowing  that  striking  in  a  clinch  is  not  allowed,  except  on  the 
break-away,  and  that  hackling  is  absolutely  never  allowed. 
Evidence  is  conflicting  as  to  whether  Bailey  actually  struck  in 
the  clinch,  and  the  public  will  probably  remain  in  ignorance  on 
this  point  until  the  sporting  editor  of  The  Congressional  Record 


'HARK,   FRilM   THE  TOM15S  A    POLFUl.  SOLND! 

—  The  Chicago  Sewi. 


THE    AMKKICAN    CORONATION. 

Two  heads  with  but  a  si'dkIc  crown.  —  The  Minneafolis  Journal. 
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itviews  the  facts.  But  all  wltlles^4e.s  agree  tliul  Bruiser  Bailuy 
choked  Bully  Bevendge  and  was  thus  clearly  guilty  of  hackling, 
r  .luably,  then,  the  retcree  must  decide  that  Bailey  lost 

ii.  •  ou  a  foul.    ^VVc  shall  look  for  better  work  in  the  future. 

The  Senate  can  easily  be  filled  with  first-rate  Hgliters.  if  the  peo- 
ple will  rise  to  their  duty.  O-ily  last  night  Dodge  of  Harvard, 
Wenck  of  Vale,  and  Cates  ot  the  University  of  Kansas  acquitted 
themselves  with  credit  in  the  boxing  matches  in  the  National 
Sporting  Club  of  London.  With  Dodge,  Wenck,  and  Gates  in 
place  of  Hoar.  Hawley,  and  Burton,  the  Senate  may  yet  regain 
the  prestige  it  has  lost  through  men  who  are  as  clumsy  with  their 
fists  as  Tillman  and  Bailey." 

Solicitor  Pen  Held,  a  couple  of  days  after  the  encounter,  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "Senator  Bailey's  charge  is  in  its 
substance  and  spirit  untrue,  and  he  knew  it  perfectly  well  when 
he  made  it  in  the  Senate,"  adding  that  Senator  Bailey  "is  one  of 
those  men  who  gt)  about  hunting  for  trouble,  and  this  is  simply 
one  of  his  spasmodic  displays  of  asininity  in  which  he  indulges 
at  regular  jjeriods. " 


THE    MINNEAPOLIS    POLICE   SCANDAL. 

MINNEAPOLIS  has  been  washing  some  dirty  linen  in  her 
police  department.  At  a  trial  on  June  27,  under  charges 
pertaining  to  the  police  administration,  Detective  Norbeck  made 
a  confession  in  which  he  gave  details  of  the  operations  and 
showed  that  not  only  have  the  gamblers  been  "protected,"  under 
extortion,  but  that  the  detectives  helped  the  gamblers  and  aided 
them  in  robbing  their  victims.  As  a  result.  Mayor  Ames  and  his 
brother,  Chief  of  Police  Ames,  together  with  several  detectives 
and  captains,  have  been  indicted.  Two  detectives,  Malone  and 
Bracket,  are  accused  of  having  been  accessories  to  the  cracking 
of  a  safe  on  May  25.  The  detectives  are  said  to  have  stood  guard 
outside  the  building  while  the  cracksman  rifled  the  safe  and 
secured  about  $1,500.  The  mayor,  it  is  reported,  has  left  the 
city  for  West  Baden,  Ind.,  and  it  is  rumored  that  he  will  resign 
in  September.  "If  Mayor  Ames  should  resign  in  September, " 
says  the  Minneapolis  y^wr;/*;/,  "the  Minneapolis  police  force 
would  not  know  itself  two  or  three  days  thereafter."  The  Min- 
neapolis Times,  however,  believes  that  after  the  grand  jury  has 
done  its  work  and  after  the  present  administration  is  out,  "there 
will  be  no  room  for  odious  or  odorous  comparisons." 

This  is  the  time  when  the  papers  of  both  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  hit  back  at  Minneapolis  for  its  criticisms  of  their  respective 
police  administrations.  "The  Minneapolis  police  situation  sur- 
passes that  of  New  York,"  says  The  World,  "in  that  the  trains 
have  to  be  watched  lest  the  force  run  away  "  ;  and  T/ie  Star,  of 
St.  Louis,  remarks  that  "in  police  corruption  it  would  seem  that 
Minneapolis  can  give  St.  Louis  cards  and  spades  and  yet  win  the 
game."     The  New  York  Times  says: 

"It  is  from  cities  of  the  class  to  which  Minneapolis  belongs — 
cities  comparatively  small,  but  prosperous,  ambitious,  and  prone 
to  vaunt  themselves  distinctively  American — that  New  York  lias 
most  often  heard  denunciations  of  its  political  corruption  and 
lofty  references  to  the  unrepresentative  character  of  its  popula- 
tion. And  New  York,  all  too  humbly,  has  been  wont  to  accept 
this  sort  of  criticism  at  something  near  its  face  value — if  not  ex- 
actly admitting  its  excessive  wickedness  and  lamenting  its  'cos- 
mopolitanism,' at  least  permitting  the  invidious  comparisons  to 
go  uncontradicted,  and,  deeply  conscious  of  being  no  better,  but 
somewhat  worse,  than  it  ought  to  be,  letting  the  little  cities  get 
what  happiness  they  can  out  of  their  illusions.  Once  in  a  while, 
however,  one  of  these  haughty  townlings  has  done  for  it  what 
New  York  so  often  does  for  itself — the 'lid  is  taken  off.'  Tiien 
to  the  affronted  sky  is  not  infrequently  revealed  a  pit  foulpr  than 
any  which  underlies  New  York,  and,  in  the  pit  a  multitude. of 
reptiles,  smaller  than  ours,  indeed,  but  slimier  and  more  mis- 
shapen than  our  worst.  It  is  Minneapolis  whose  lid  has  last 
been  removed,  and  the  showing  is  even  viler  than  that  not  long 
ago  made  in  St.  Louis.  New  York  never  presented  a  spectacle 
quite  so  bad— its  criminality  never  spread  so  far  over  the  official 


circle,  never  involved  so  many  men  supposed  to  be  respectable. 
Our  villains  usually  have  at  least  the  poor  virtue  of  audacity, 
and  make  no  serious  pretenses  of  being  honest  men.  We  are  not 
exulting  over  the  humiliation  of  Minneapolis,  or  hinting  that  all 
American  cities  are  j>ermeated  with  corruption  ;  we  are  only  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  human  vices,  like  human  virtues, 
aie  not  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  and  gently  intimating 
that  the  methods  of  Tammany  Hall  are  known,  and  at  times 
practised,  in  regions  considerably  reraovetl  from  Manhattan 
Island.  Before  Minneajxilis  finds  fault  with  New  York  again, 
let  her  treat  her  own  thieves  and  blackmailiers  as  severely  as  we 
have  treated  ours." 


MR.    BURKE'S  $4,000,000  GIFT. 

^'P'HE  name  of  John  Masterson  Burke  was  entirely  unfamiliar 
*■  to  the  public  until  the  news  was  given  out,  one  day  last 
week,  that  a  retired  New  York  merchant  of  that  name  had  given 
$4,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  "Winifred  Masterson 
Burke  Relief  Foundation,"  in  memory  of  his  mother.  V/ith  the 
announcement  and  the  details  accompanying  it,  Mr.  Burke's 
name  at  once  took  high  rank  on  the  roll  of  names  of  those  who 
have  given  millions  for  works  of  help  and  mercy.  Says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post : 

"Mr.  Burke's  is  comparatively  an  ob.scure  name  in  this  city. 
It  is  a  redeeming  feature  of  our  restless  civilization  that  where 
thousands  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  for  notoriety,  there  are 
always  a  few  modest  citizens  of  every  city  who  are  silently  plan- 
ning how  to  turn  their  personal  prosperity  to  the  general  good, 
and  who  finally  present  a  great  scheme  of  benefaction  with  no 
more  circumstance  than  they  use  in  any  customary  transaction 
of  their  day's  work." 

Confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke's  gift  was  felt  when  it 
became  known  that  he  had  chosen  as  the  trustees  of  his  fund 
such  men  as  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Frank  S.  Sturgis,  and  William  Hubbard  White.  The  deed  of 
gift  specifies  that  "the  benefits  of  the  foundation  shall  be  reserved 
for  intelligent  and  respectable  men  and  women  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness,  or  discharge  from  hospitals  before  they  have 
regained  sufficient  strength  to  earn  their  livelihood,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  other  misfortune,  may  be  in  need  of  temporary  assist- 
ance, "  and  it  particularly  stipulates  that  the  directors  of  the 
foundation  shall  establish  a  thorough,  careful,  and  kindly  system 
for  choosing  as  beneficiaries  men  and  women  who,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  are  within  the  purposes  described  in  the  trust 
deed;  but  the  founder,  appreciating  the  frequent  suffering  caused 
by  the  tardy  action  in  giving  relief,  urges  that  the  methods  to  be 
used,  so  far  as  thej'  are  consistent  with  propriety,  shall  be  as  ex- 
peditious as  possible. "  The  founder  considers  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  relief  shall  be  extended  to  self-respecting  persons 
who  have  been  able,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  themselves  ;  and  that 
the  relief  shall  be  temporary,  and  not  permanent.  He  "does 
not  wish  to  found  an  asylum,  nor  to  provide  for  a  body  of  pen- 
sioners," and  in  giving  the  trustees  power  to  modify  the  plan  he 
provides  "that  the  fund  shall  be  used  in  such  way  as  not  to  in- 
crease, but  to  prevent,  the  growth  of  poverty,  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  founder  being  to  help  those  who  give  or  have  given  evi- 
dence of  being  willing  to  help  themselves." 

The  relief  provided  for  convalescents  discharged  from  hos- 
pitals, but  not  5'et  well  enough  to  work,  is  widely  commended. 
The  Rochester  Post  Express  says  : 

"Such  a  benefaction  as  his  the  managers  of  the  New  York  hos- 
pitals have  been  long  looking  for.  One  of  the  saddest  and  most 
trying  features  of  their  work  has  always  been  the  discharge  of 
the  inmates  of  their  institutions  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
take  up  their  daily  duties.  It  happens  often  that  convalescents 
are  obliged  to  seek  charity  temporarily  or  to  go  to  work  and  tax 
themselves  unduly  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disable 
themselves  again.     Many  a  hospital  superintendent  has  wished 
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that  there  were  a  convalescent  hospital  or  asylum  near  New  York 
where  tliey  could  send  such  persons.  If  we  remember  aright, 
provision  in  a  small  way  has  been  made  for  some  of  them,  but  it 
has  been  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  requirements.  With  Mr. 
Burke's  splendid  benefaction,  it  should  be  easy  to  provide  for 
all  of  the  really  worthy  convalescents  sent  out  from  the  hospitals 
of  the  city." 


CHILD    LABOR    IN    THE   SOUTH-THE   OTHER 

SIDE. 

^"pHOSE  whose  pity  was  stirred  by  the  article  on"  Child  Labor 
A  in  the  South  "  in  these  columns  June  14  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  story.  It  appears 
from  the  Southern  comment  on  this  matter  that  the  mill-children 
come  from  the  "poor  white  "  or  "cracker  "  class,  and  that  their 
stupidity  and  sleepiness  are  inborn.  If  they  had  never  left  their 
mountain  homes,  we  are  told,  they  would  be  just  as  inferior, 
mentally  and  physically,  as  they  are  in  the  mills;  in  fact,  the 
life  of  the  mill  town  is  aaid  to  be  improving  them.  This  will 
recall  Commissioner  Carroll  I).  Wright's  speech  of  a  few  years 
ago  in  which  he  asserted,  as  the  result  of  investigation,  that  the 
mills  of  the  North  are  recruiting  their  employees  all  the  time  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society  and  graduating  them  into  a  little 
higher  grade  ;  so  that  the  unfavorable  moral  conditions  in  the 
mill-towns  do  not  indicate  a  deterioration  of  the  employees,  but 
mark  their  existing  moral  plane,  from  whicli  they  are  passing 
gradually  to  higher  levels. 

This  optimistic  view  of  the  Southern  child  worker  is  taken  by 
the  Chattanooga  Tradesman,  for  example,  which  speaks  with 
authority  on  Southern  industrial  conditions.  It  admits  that 
"there  are  many  instances  of  abuse"  in  the  mills,  and  says  that 
"strict  regulatory  laws,  fearlessly  and  intelligently  enforced,  are 
needed  and  will  come  in  time."  But  it  declares  that  such  pict- 
ures of  Southern  child  labor  as  are  drawn  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
(see  The  Literary  Digest.  June  14.  p.  79?)  are  "the  fancy  of  a 
diseased  imagination."  and  affords  fresh  proof  of  his  "crankery 
and  unreasonableness."  Pursuing  the  line  of  thought  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  above,  it  says  : 

"The  families  that  make  up  the  hosts  of  operatives  in  our  mill 
centers  are  better  fed,  better  clad,  better  taught,  healthier  and 
cleaner,  physically  and  morally,  than  are  the  kin  and  neighbors 
they  left  among  the  hills  when  they  moved  to  the  mill-towns. 
There  has  been  no  great  progress,  but  enough  to  make  the  move 
upward  appreciable.  The  work  of  elevating  the  Cracker,  whether 
he  shall  be  found  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  tlie  mountains  of  Penn- 
sjdvania.  or  the  range  that  lies  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas.  and 
Georgia,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  a  year,  even  of  a  single  gener- 
ation ;  and  he  will  not  be  elevated,  ever  so  little,  by  the  power 
of  fussy  fabrication  touching  his  alleged  degradation  and  oppres- 
sion." 

It  appears  that  the  mill  managers  are  taking  an  enlightened 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  mill-children  such  as 
the  children  would  never  get  in  their  mountain  homes,  and  that 
the  children  are.  in  fact,  much  happier  than  are  the  Northern 
philanthropists  who  go  there  to  "write  them  up."  To  quote  fur- 
ther from  the  same  authority  : 

"The  boys  and  girls  from  6  to  12  years  old.  seen  'by  the 
dozen  '  in  one  of  the  mills,  we  are  told,  were  in  the  mills  thir- 
teen hours,  twelve  of  which  were  work-hours.  Right  here  we 
propose  to  bring  Mr.  Hubbard  down  from  the  clouds  of  generali- 
zation to  the  hard  earth  of  specification.  In  what  mill  or  mills 
did  he  see  the  child-slavery  he  relates?  Was  it  in  Pelzer.  Pied- 
mont, Pacolet.  Spartanburg.  Olympia?  Did  he  see  the  sights 
he  reports  in  any  mill  of  the  first  class?  We  demand  that  he 
name  names,  both  of  mills  and  their  managers.  It  is  certain 
that  many  mills  work  their  juvenile  employees  in  double  relays, 
each  relay  being  in  the  mill  si>:  hours  or  le.ss ;  either  this  is  true, 
or  both  men  and  women  writers  of  the  highest  standing  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  have   been  induced  to  give  out  mislead- 


ing  RccouiitR.     Some   montiis  ago   an  artivle   appeared  in   The 
Forum,  over  the  name  of  one  of  the  leaUinif  woi-.icn  in  the  liter- 
ary profession.     She  praised  the   ' 
nient  of  the  great   Pelzer  mill's  c: 

lent  day  and  night  schools  were  maintained  (or  tbe  help  at  the 
company's  expense.     She  declared  that  ' 
numbering  over  one  thousand,  were  a  c«>; 

niiy,  and  progressive  in  all  respects.    She  said  thai  both  the  day 
and  night  scIkkjIs  were  well  attended  by  tijc  '  1 

of  the  village  that  had  al>out  8.o«kj  inhabitai  , 

no  part  of  the  management  as  being  cruel  or  even  oppresHive. 
She  asserted  that  the  children  of  the  mill-village  were  a  far 
brighter,  healthier,  better  dre.s.sed,  and  happier  lot  than  any 
equal  number  of  working-class  children  in  Soutii  Carolina,  who 
should  not  be  in  the  milLs.  We  have  seen  the  same  statements 
made  by  responsible  men  and  women  writers,  who  related  what 
they  had  seen  at  Ciraniteville,  Olymjjia.  Spartanburg.  (Jreen- 
ville.  Charlotteville,  Raleigh,  Goldslj4»rough,  I'acolot.  P;.  ' 
and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Carolinas  and  ' . 
All  of  the.se  could  not  have  been  bribed  by  the  mill  companies  to 
ignore  the  alleged  ugly  facts  about  alleged  'child-slavery  in  the 
Southern  cotton-mills.'  As  for  the  women  and  children  in  the 
mill  villages,  supporting  the  lazy  husbands  and  other  men  of  the 
family,  the  mill  is  not  the  only  place  where  this  is  found.  In 
their  native  haunts  in  the  hills  and  mountains  the  women  and 
children  do  practically  all  the  work  that  is  done.  They  raise  the 
little  crops,  clothe  the  family,  the  husband  and  father  included, 
provide  the  fuel— in  a  wortl  they  do  all  the  lalxjr  and  t!ie  men 
drink  whisky,  hunt,  fight— but  never  a  day's  work.  The  chil- 
dren in  those  f<M)thills  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  go  barefooted 
all  winter,  dressed  in  a  linsey  w<H)lsey  sack,  without  clothing  for 
the  nether  limbs,  and  thus  clad  they  are  forced  to  work  out  of 
doors  in  severe  weather.  They  are  apt  to  be  dumb,  do  not  re- 
spond to  kindly  advances.  n«>t  one  in  ten  ever  .saw  so  much  as  a 
dime  in  the  way  of  money.  Those  who  go  to  the  mills  take  their 
stupidity  and  wildness  along.  Much  of  the  pinched  and  dazed 
look  of  the  mill  children  was  in  their  faces  before  they  could  talk  ; 
and  their  habitual  falling  asleep  as  related  of  them  by  Mr.  Hul> 
bard  indicates  a  measure  of  health  as  well  as  weariness — such 
health  as  is  possible  to  the  child  of  cracker  parents." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

OoM  PaL"L  seems  unable  to  find  a  text  to  fit  the  case.— /"At*  Balttmore 
American, 

>tR.  Bryan's  party  is  rapidly  becoming  the  "400'' of  national  politics.— 
Tlif  Dt-troit  Free  Press. 

Whi  I  ELvw  Ri  in  is  coming  home  with  his  famous  knee-breeches  m  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation.— 7"//^  C/iiciigv  Xetvs. 

So  the  man  who  dashed  up  San  Juan  hill  stumbles  ingluriously  over  a 
sugar-beet !— TV/If  J^yuisi'Hle  Courier-Journal. 

We  are  to  grant  the  Filipinos  amnesty  and  keep  our  troops  on  the  islands 
to  see  that  they  take  it  all  right.— 7V!t<«  H'asliington  Post. 

Perhaps  Aguinaldo  was  so  bad  that  he  wouldn't  have  been  good  even 
for  all  that  was  paid  Gomez.— 77/^  St.  J^uiis  Post-Destiitcli. 

General  PI'RT  advises  the  snle  of  the  Philippines  to  Japan.  Why  so? 
Japan  is  a  friendly  nation.—  The  St.  /wuis  Globe- Democrat . 

Kino  Edwarp.  it  may  be,  feels  that  he  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  live 
down  Mr.  Austin's  coronation  poem. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

N'o  member  of  the  Xew  York  upper-crust  can  afford  to  have  appendicitis 
after  this.    It  must  be  perityphlitis  or  nothing.—  The  Kansas  City  Jout  nal. 

If  the  bituminous  coal-minersknew  the  kind  of  we."ither  we  were  having 
on  top  of  the  earth  they  would  hesitate  about  striking.— 7"/r«r  Chicago  A'fws. 

The  next  time  they  get  Grover  Cleveland  into  a  harmony  meeting  they 
will  have  to  exhibit  the  harmony  beforehand. —  7'he  Chicago  RecorJ-Herald. 

Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  country  when  a  great  and 
omnipotent  ruler  like  Roosevelt  is  knocked  hors  de  combat  by  such  a  little 
thing  as  a  Senate. —  The  Jejfer son  City  Democrat. 

Representative  Kfrn,  of  Illinois,  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
blind  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  male  and  female,  shall  each 
receive  a  pension  of  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee  on  invalid  pensions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  members 
will  exhibit  a  broader  range  of  sympathies.  Why  are  deaf  excluded,  and 
are  not  the  dumb  to  be  helped  .'  Heart  disease  is  often  aggravated  by  ex- 
ertion, and  pensions  would  relieve  its  victims  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
toil.  Millions  of  .\mericans  have  dyspepsia.  It  is  our  national  disease, 
and  patriotism  should  induce  the  members  of  the  committee  to  include 
these  sufferers  in  the  pension  lists.  Why  not,  in  fact,  put  all  good  Ameri- 
cans on  the  rolls  and  furnish  the  funds  by  advancing  the  customs  duties? 
"The  foreigner  pays  the  tax  !  "—The  .\nv  York  Herald. 
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WHAT   SHALL   A   COLLEGE   STUDENT  STUDY? 

HUMAN  knowledge  lias  advanced  in  so  many  directions  and 
so  far  in  each  direction  that  it  is  no  longer  possible,  as  it 
once  was.  for  any  single  mind  to  compass  it  all.  The  last  great 
iiuin  who  achieved  the  task  of  absorbing  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
civilized  world  was  probably,  so  Mr.  Ciladstone  thought,  Leib- 
nitz. The  vast  growth  of  learning  has  made  the  elective  system 
necessary  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  every  student, 
upon  entering  such  an  institution,  is  now  confronted  at  the  outset 
with  the  necessity  of  making  his  choice  from  a  wide  range  of 
important  studies.  What  principles  shall  guide  in  his  selec- 
tion? This  highly  interesting  question  was  lucidly  handled  bj' 
President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  University  Convocation  in  Albany  last  week,  which  is 
published  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  July  i). 

Three  courses  are  open  to  the  student,  said  President  Schur- 
man:  (i)  To  ignore  everything  but  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  ami  natural  philosophy — the  staple  subjects 
of  the  >ld  curriculum  ;  (2)  to  select  just  such  studies  as  will  qual- 
ify him  for  his  chosen  profession  ;  (3)  to  elect  such  studies  as  he 
especially  likes.  Each  of  these  courses  is  open  to  dangers.  The 
first  means  a  rejection  of  such  important  knowledge  as  English 
language  and  literature,  and  "all  the  wealth  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  sciences."  The  second  implies  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  education,  placing  professional  efficiency 
first,  whereas  "cultured  manhood  "  should  stand  first.  The  third 
course  neglects  the  feebler  powers  of  the  mind  entirely,  whereas 
the  aim  should  be  for  "harmony  and  poise."  What  criterion, 
then,  can  be  laid  down?     President  Schurman  says: 

"If  we  turn  from  the  mind  of  the  student  to  the  objects  he  may 
study,  we  find  (theology  apart)  that  they  all  fall  into  two  grand 
divisions.  These  are  the  world  of  human  life — all  that  man  is  or 
that  he  has  done,  suffered,  and  produced — and  the  world  of  ma- 
terial things  and  events,  the  objective  phenomena  we  call  nature. 

"  Fundamentally  considered,  therefore,  there  are  but  two  kinds 
of  studies — those  relating  to  man,  which  may  be  called  human- 
istic studies,  and  those  relating  to  nature,  which  may  be  called 
naturalistic  studies.  Since  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
the  former  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  And  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  greatest  living  physicist,  told  me  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Cornell  University  that  it  was  his  view  that  every  student  of 
physics  should  previously  have  had  a  training  in  the  humani- 
ties. Indeed,  I  find  that  scientific  men  in  general  entertain  the 
same  opinion  But  they  take  no  narrow  view  of  the  humani- 
ties ;  nor.  do  I.  And  I  desire,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  throw 
together  without  discrimination  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  history,  economics,  politics, 
and  philosophy.  These  are  the  humanities.  Without  them  there 
is  no  humane  or  liberal  culture.  Yet  with  them,  culture  is  re- 
stricted unless  the  soul's  session  has  been  opened  to  the  natures 
and  laws  of  the  material  world  by  the  study  of  some  physical 
science.  And  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  mathematics  is  the  uni- 
versal kej',  without  whicli  advance  is  impossible. 

"Now,  if  you  turn  to  the  history  of  education,  you  will  find 
that  the  criterion  I  have  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  has  always  determined  tlie  curriculum  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  instruction.  The  older  colleges  here  and 
in  Europfe  used  to  prescribe  the  humanities,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The  science  was  mathematical 
physics  and  astronomy,  the  mathematics  at  first  only  arithmetic 
and  geometry  ;  and  the  humanities  Greek  and  Latin,  the  only 
literature  then  in  existence.  The  education  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
themselves  was  effected  by  the  same  disciplines  ;  and,  tho  they 
produced  the  noblest  civilization  in  the  world,  their  linguistic 
and  literary  studies  were  limited  to  their  own  language.  If  the 
Greek  achieved  a  glorious  culture  without  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  so,  I  take  it,  may  the  American ;  but  let  not 
the  American  forget  that  the  Greek  boy  did  read  and  commit 
to  memory  the  great  poems   enshrined   in  his  vernacular,  and 


absorbed,  in  plastic  years,  the  history,  traditions,  mythology,  and 
legends  of  his  people. 

"History  and  reflection  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
indispensable  materials  of  a  liberal  education  are,  first  of  all  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  humanities,  and,  secondly,  the  sci- 
ences of  nature,  including  mathematics  as  their  key,  to  whicW 
must  be  added  philosophy,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  both 
iiatuie  and  man. 

"I  do  not  think  it  matters  what  natural  science  the  student 
elects.  Any  one,  if  properly  studied — and  laboratory  work  is, 
of  course,  essential — will  familiarize  him  with  the  scientist's 
method  and  pointof  view  and  open  up  to  his  imagination  at  least 
one  radius  to  the  center  of  the  physical  cosmos.  After  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry,  the  student  needs  no  more  math- 
ematics for  mental  discipline;  and  he  will  take  just  as  much 
more  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  physical  science 
or  sciences  which  he  elects.  At  least  one  course  in  logic,  psy- 
chology, and  elementary  philology  is  essential ;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  champions  of  the  old  curriculum  that  at 
least  two  were  prescribed  therein." 

Among  the  "humanistic  studies,"  President  Schurman  would 
place  first  the  English  language  and  literature  and  the  history  of 
our  own  country  ;  next  to  these,  one  ancient  language  and  one 
(otl.e')  modern  language.  For  nine-tenths  of  our  students,  he 
thinks,  the  preferable  combination  is  Latin  and  German. 


THE  RUSSIAN  NOVEL  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 

SOUL. 

MR.  ARTHUR  SYMONS,  contrasting  the  novels  of  Tolstoy, 
Gorki,  Dostoiettsky,  and  other  Russian  writers  with  the 
English  and  French  novels,  sums  up  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  former  in  the  phrase,  "the  novel  of  uncivilized  people  who 
give  us  their  impressions  of  civilization."  Writing  in  The  Sat- 
urday Review  (London,  May  3)5  Mr.  Symons  says: 

"They  [the  Russians]  try  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  life,  each 
for  himself,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought  about  the  matter  be- 
fore. They  are  troubled  about  the  soul,  which  they  are  unable 
to  realize,  with  Balzac,  as  '  nervous  fluid  '  ;  with  Thackeray,  as 
the  schoolboy's  response  to  his  master.  Like  Fomd  Gordyeeff 
'they  bear  within  them  something  heavy  and  uncomfortable, 
something  which  they  can  not  comprehend.'  Russian  novels 
are  the  only  novels  in  which  we  see  people  acting  on  their  im- 
pulses, unable  to  resist  their  impulses  or  to  account  for  them. 
They  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  feel :  it  is  as  simjile  as 
when  one  says,  '  I  am  cold,  I  am  hungry. '  They  say,  '  I  love  this 
woman,  I  hate  this  man,  I  must  go  to  Sevastopol  tho  I  shall 
probably  be  killed  if  1  go  there,  I  am  convinced  that  tiiis  or  that 
is  my  duty.'  Sometimes  they  reason  out  their  feelings,  but  the 
reasoning  never  makes  any  difference  to  their  feelings.  The 
English  novelist  shows  us  an  idea  coming  into  a  man's  head  ; 
when  he  has  got  the  idea  he  sometimes  proceeds  to  feel  as  the 
idea  suggests  to  him.  The  French  novelist  shows  us  a  sensa- 
tion, tempered  or  directed  by  will,  coming  into  a  man's  con- 
sciousness ;  even  his  instincts  wait  on  the  instinctive  criticism  of 
the  intelligence  ;  so  that  passion,  for  instance,  cools  into  sensu- 
ality while  it  waits.  But  to  the  Russian  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  except  the  feeling  which  invades  him  like  an  atmosphere, 
or  grows  up  with  him  like  a  plant  putting  out  its  leaves,  or 
crushes  him  under  it  like  a  great  weight  falling  from  above.  He 
wonders  at  this  strange  thing  which  takes  possession  of  him  so 
easily,  so  unexpectedly,  so  irresistibly.  He  may  fight  against 
it,  but  it  will  Ije  as  Jacob  fights  against  the  angel,  in  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship's  remarkable  design:  he  is  held  in  the  mere  hollow  of  a 
hand,  while  he  conceives  himself  to  be  wrestling  with  the  whole 
of  that  unseen  force." 

The  Nihilism  of  Tolstoy,  says  Mr.  Symons,  is  conspicuous  in 
Russia  only  because  of  his  unique  genius.  It  is  natural  to  the  peo- 
ple and  is  the  logical  and  childlike  pursuit  of  an  ethical  impulse  : 

"The  same  sincerity  to  a  conviction,  to  a  conviction  which  has 
become  an  irresistible  feeling,  is  seen  in  every  Nihilist  who  strikes 
at  the  Czar.     It  is  the  sincerity  of  the  savage,  who  throws  off"  the 
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whole  of  civilization  with  ease,  as  he  would  throw  off  a  great- 
coat. The  Russian  has  been  civilized  for  so  short  a  while  that 
he  has  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  it.  Civilization  has  no  roots  in 
him.  Laws  have  been  made  for  chaining  him  down,  as  if  he 
were  a  dangerous  wild  beast,  and  the  laws  were  made  by  those 
who  knew  his  nature,  and  had  determined  to  thwart  it.  If  he 
can  not  have  his  way,  he  is  always  ready  to  be  a  martyr.  And 
Tolstoy,  who  has  the  peasant  in  him  and  the  martyr,  has  done 
just  as  countless  fanatics  have  done  before  him  ;  and,  being  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  great  novelist,  has  done  it  successfully, 
appealing  to  all  Europe.  He  strikes  at  civilization,  society,  pa- 
triotism, with  an  infinitely  greater  force  than  the  Nihilist;  but 
he  strikes  in  the  same  direction  and  from  the  same  impulse.  His 
convictions  carry  him  against  these  barriers  ;  he  acts  out  his  con- 
victions :  so  does  the  Nihilist.  He  is  for  peace  and  tlie  other  for 
destruction  ;  but  that  is  only  the  accident  by  which  the  same 
current  brings  one  straw  to  land  and  hurries  the  other  straw- 
over  the  weir.  And  wherever  we  look  in  Russian  novels  we 
shall  see  the  same  practical  logic  setting  men  and  women  outside 
the  laws,  for  good  or  evil,  deliberately  or  unconsciously." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL   INFLUENCE   OF    A   LIBRARY. 

GERALD  STANLEY  LEE  has  conferred  a  favor  upon  many 
people.  He  has  adequately  e.xpressed  feelings  of  which 
many  of  us  have  been  but  half-conscious,  but  which,  now  that  they 
are  set  down  in  words,  seem  at  once  familiar.  He  writes  on  the 
subject  "Reading  Books  Through  Their  Back"  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (July),  and  analyzes  in  a  semi-humorous  way  the  effect 
which  the  mere  presence  of  a  multitude  of  books  has  upon  the 
mind.  His  article  takes  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative,  and 
begins  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  way  every  two  or  three  daj's  or  so,  of  an  afternoon, 
of  going  down  to  our  library,  sliding  into  the  little  gate  by  the 
shelves,  and  taking  a  long,  empty  walk  there.  I  have  found  that 
nothing  quite  takes  the  place  of  it  for  me — wandering  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  my  ignorance,  letting  myself  be  loomed  at, 
staring  doggedly  back.  I  always  feel  when  I  go  out  the  great 
door  as  if  I  had  won  a  victory.  I  have  at  least  faced  the  facts. 
I  swing  off  to  my  tramp  on  the  hills  where  is  the  sense  of  space, 
as  if  I  had  faced  the  Bully  of  the  World,  the  whole  assembled 
world,  in  his  own  den,  and  he  had  given  me  a  license  to  live. 

"Of  course  it  only  lasts  a  little  while.  One  soon  feels  a  library 
nowadays  pulling  on  him.  One  has  to  go  back  and  do  it  all  over 
again,  but  for  the  time  being  it  affords  infinite  relief.  It  sets 
one  in  right  relations  to  the  universe,  to  the  Original  Plan  of 
Things.  One  suspects  that  if  God  had  originally  intended  that 
men  on  this  planet  should  be  crowded  off  by  books  on  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  put  off  to  the  twentieth  century." 

This  mood  in  which  one  is  "pulled  on  by  the  books"  should 
not  be  too  hastily  exchanged  for  a  state  of  mind  in  which  one 
defines  himself  and  begins  to  discriminate  : 

"The  question  that  concerns  me  is.  what  shall  a  man  do,  how 
shall  be  act,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  hush  of  a  great  library 
— opens  the  door  upon  it,  stands  and  waits  in  the  midst  of  it, 
with  his  poor  outstretched  soul  all  by  himself  before  it— and  feels 
the  books  pulling  on  him?  I  always  feci  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
infinite  cross-roads.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  know  in  a  library 
is  exactly  what  I  want  there.  I  am  tired  of  knowing  what  I 
want.  I  am  always  k;iowing  what  I  want.  I  can  know  what  I 
want  almost  anywhere.  If  tiiere  is  a  place  left  on  God's  earth 
where  a  modern  man  can  go  and  go  regularly  and  not  know 
what  he  wants  awhile,  in  Heaven's  name  why  not  let  him  hold 
on  to  it?  I  am  as  fond  as  the  next  man,  I  think,  of  knowing 
what  I  am  about,  but  when  I  find  myself  ushered  into  a  great 
library  I  do  not  know  svhat  I  am  about  any  sooner  than  I  can 
help.  I  shall  know  soon  enough— God  forgive  me  !  When  it  is 
given  to  a  man  to  stand  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  Nations,  to 
feel  the  ages,  all  the  ages,  gathering  around  him,  flowing  past 
his  life,  to  listen  to  the  immortal  stir  of  Thought,  to  the  doings 
of  The  Dead,  why  should  a  man  interrupt- interrupt  a  whole 
world— to  know  what  he  is  about  ?     I  stand  at  the  junction  of  all 


Time  and  Sjkacc.     I  am  the  three  tenses.     I  read  the  newspai>er 
of  the  universe. 

"It  fades  away  after  H  little,  I  know.  I  go  to  the  card  cata- 
log tike  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  poke  my  head  into  Knowledge 
— .somewiiere — and  am  lust,  but  tlie  light  of  it  on  the  spirit  does 
not  fade  away.  It  leaves  a  glow  there.  I'.  ]>lays  on  llie  pages 
afterward. " 

One  loses  this  Hue  glow  and  charm  by  staying  too  long  or 
going  too  often.  "The  only  way  one  can  gel  any  real  good  out 
of  a  modern  library  seems  to  be  by  going  away  in  the  nick  o£ 
time": 

"As  compared  with  this  feeling  one  has  in  the  door,  this  feel- 
ing of  standing  over  a  library— mere  reading  in  it,  sitting  down 
and  letting  oneself  be  tucked  into  a  single  b<x)k  in  it — is  a  humil- 
iating experience.  .  .  ,  All  that  I  am  contending  for  is,  that 
when  these  times  come,  the  times  when  a  man  likes  to  feel  infi- 
nite knowle(lge  crowding  round  him,  feel  it  through  the  backs  of 
unopened  books,  and  likes  to  stand  still  and  think  about  it,  wor- 
ship with  the  thought  of  it — he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  sign  up  against  it  (against  thinking  in 
libraries).  But  there  might  as  well  be.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  No  one  is  expected  to.  People  are  expected  to  keep  up 
an  appearance,  at  least,  of  doing  something  else  there.  I  do  not 
dare  to  hope  that  the  next  time  I  am  caught  standing  and  star- 
ing in  a  library,  with  a  kind  of  blank,  happy  look,  I  shall  not  be 
considered  by  all  my  kind  intellectually  disreputable  for  it.  I 
admit  that  it  does  not  look  intelligent — this  standing  by  a  door 
and  taking  in  a  sweep  of  books — this  reading  a  whole  library  at 
once.  I  can  imagine  how  it  looks.  It  looks  like  listening  to  a 
kind  of  cloth  and  paper  chorus — foolish  enough  ;  but  if  I  go  out 
of  the  door  to  the  hills  again,  refreshed  for  them  and  lifted  up 
to  them,  with  the  strength  of  the  ages  in  my  limbs,  great  voices 
all  around  me,  flocking  on  my  solitary  walk — who  shall  gain- 
say me  ? " 


CHANCES   OF    POETIC    DRAMA. 

ARE  there  any  indications  of  a  revival  in  the  near  future  of 
the  poetic  drama  as  a  form  of  art  which  the  public  will  per- 
manently appreciate  and  support?  The  question  is  suggested 
by  the  measure  of  success  which  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  recent 
productions  have  obtained  on  the  English  stage,  and  it  is  an- 
swered at  some  length  by  Dr.  John  Todhunter  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review.  His  answer  is  a  hopeful  one,  Iho  he  admits 
parenthetically  that  the  hope  may  be  a  forlorn  one. 

Dr.  Todhunter,  who  is  himself  a  dramatist  of  some  note,  dis- 
cusses first  the  principles  and  limitations  of  the  poetic  drama. 
He  writes : 

"The  supreme  function  of  poetry  is  to  quicken  the  sensibilities 
of  the  slothful  spirit  within  us,  to  urge  it  to  new  creative  effort, 
to  incite  us  to  bring  human  life  more  and  more  into  harmony 
with  our  highest  ideals  ;  to  make  us,  as  Shelley  says, — 

Hope  till  hope  creates 

From  its  owu  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates. 

The  poet  is  'of  imagination  all  compact,'  and  imagination  is  the 
most  vivid  life  of  the  mind,  in  and  through  which  the  personal- 
ity lives  and  works.  It  has  its  intellectual  as  well  as  its  emo- 
tional pole,  and  can  weigh,  measure,  compare,  and  pass  judg- 
ment in  the  very  process  of  creation;  but  such  'criticism'  is 
merely  a  subsidiary  function,  and  when  the  beautiful  thing,  at 
first  vaguely  desired  by  both  intellect  and  emotion,  is  created, 
the  two  poles  are  satisfied  and  made  one.  They  rest  from  their 
labors  in  the  beatific  vision  of  the  perfected  work.  Poetic  drama 
is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  this  re-creation  of  life  by  imagina- 
tion, and,  like  music,  its  full  effect  can  only  be  realized  when  it 
is  sympathetically  interpreted  by  the  actors  to  whom  it  is  en- 
trusted. But  while  the  composer  of  a  symphony,  or  even  an 
opera,  may  now  count  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
his  work,  by  skilled  artists  under  a  skilled  conductor,  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  dramatic  poet,  for,  in  spite  of  occasional  Shake- 
spearian performances,  there  is  not  yet  in  England  a  company 
of  actors  who  have  had  the  severe  and  intelligent  training,  and 
constant  experience,  absolutely  necessary  if  a  poetical  play  is  to 
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b«  interpreted  as  Mr.  Wcxul  ami  his  orchestra,  for  instance,  could 
uitcj-prct  the  symphony  of  a  new  coniposei. " 

Why  is  it.  Dr.  Todimntergoeson  to  ask.  that  willi  an  abundance 
of  good  actors,  and  with  many  companies  that  can  admirably 
perform  tlie  plays  usually  produced,  tliere  is  so  unsatisfactory 
a  perfornuinte  whenever  a  poetical  i)lay  is  produced?  He  an- 
swers ; 

"There  are  many  reasons.  Even  when  a  play  is  written  in 
prose,  it  may.  like  Maeterlinck's  dramatic  works,  have  a  more 
distinctly  imaginative,  or  even  poetic,  element  in  it  than  is 
usual  ;  or  it  may  depict  some  subtle  phase  of  character  or  situa- 
tion not  easily  to  be  grasped  by  an  average  audience.  Such  a 
play  at  once  makes  a  new  demand,  not  merely  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  audience,  but  Hrst  and  chietly  upon  that  of  the  ac- 
tors who  have  to  interpret  it ;  and  your  actor  is  very  conserva- 
tive of  his  convictions.  Hitherto  new  ideas  have  penetrated  very 
slowly  into  stagehind ;  tho,  as  we  live  in  an  age  ot  rapid 
changes,  they  have  come  thicker  and  faster  of  late  years,  and 
the  stage  has  become  more  receptive  and  adventurous.  Its  sup- 
porters, like  trout  in  a  well-fished  stream,  have  become  more  coy 
and  fickle;  and  managers  are  at  their  wits*  end  to  know  what 
novel  ban  will  allure  tliem.  The  average  actor  was  always  glad 
to  get  what  is  called  a  'character  part'  of  the  ordinary  type,  in 
which  he  could  show  his  cleverness  in  'make-up.'  dialect,  and 
so  forth  :  but  a  new  tyjie.  even  when  drawn  from  some  passing 
phase  of  society,  puzzled  him  a  little,  and  of  any  subtlety  in 
character-drawing  he  fought  shy;  for  this  involves  the  getting 
not  merely  into  the  skin  of  a  part,  but  into  the  heart  of  a  charac- 
ter. There  has  been  of  recent  years  a  growth  of  intelligence  all 
round  ;  yet  very  few  of  our  actors  or  actresses  have  that  power 
of  sinking  their  own  per.sonality  in  an  ideal  one,  and  jjlaying  the 
part  fiom  within  outward,  which  is  demanded  by  tliat  subtlest 
of  dramatists,  Shakespeare,  if  he  is  ever  to  be  played  for  all  he 
is  worth.  But  this  is  the  highest  and  rarest  gift  of  perfectly 
trained  genius  in  a  playwright  or  his  interpreters." 

The  reason  why  great  operas  are  better  handled,  we  are  told, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  long  and  effective  train- 
ing for  this  particular  art,  which  differs  essentially  from  poetic 
drama,  for  which  of  late  years  there  has  been  no  training  at  all. 
Opera  is  still  vigorously  alive  on  the  stage  ;  while  poetry  has  so 
long  been  a  mere  occasional  visitor  that  neither  managers  nor 
public  are  aware  that  the  training  which  enables  an  actor' to  play 
an  ordinary  part  well  is  a  most  inadequate  preparation  for  poetic 
drama. 

What,  then,  is  the  prospect  of  poetic  drama  in  the  future? 
Will  it  continue  to  be  an  occasional  visitor,  or  will  it  become  an 
abiding  form?  In  England,  at  least.  Dr.  Todhunter  thinks,  there 
is  a  demand  for  something  new,  which  he  attributes  in  part  at 
least  to  the  war  just  closed,  and  to  the  feeling  that  Great  Britain 
is  passing  through  a  crisis  in  her  national  development.  We 
quote  again : 

"There  are  some  signs  that  what  is  wanted  is  something  that 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  stir  the  deeper  springs  of 
emotion  ;  an  art  which  will  be  sanely  and  vigorously  romantic, 
dealing  with  life  in  a  broader  and  less  cynically  one-sided  way. 
The  success  of  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  due,  not  to  his  omnis- 
cience in  practical  details,  but  to  the  spirit  of  romance  in  which 
he  has  worked.  He  has,  in  his  ditliyrambic  manner,  sung  and 
told  the  aristeia  of  the  nameless  British  valgus — the  men  of  all 
classes  who  have  blundered  into  the  making  and  preserving  of 
an  empire,  and  redeemed  their  blunders  by  their  dauntlessness 
in  danger,  and  their  power  of  keeping  their  heads,  and  getting 
out  of  the  scrapes  they  have  got  into  ;  the  men  who  do  their  duty 
in  every  obscure  nook  and  corner  where  the  day's  work  of  the 
nation  has  to  be  got  through  somehow.  Mr.  Phillips's  poetry  is 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  idealism  from  this  ;  but  a  rortantic  mpve- 
ment  has  many  phases. 

"There  are  also  other  influences  at  work,  besides  the  war, 
which  tend  to  induce  unrest,  and  a  reaching  forward  toward  the 
unknown  future.  It  is  an  age  of  warring  ideas  and  ideals,  phil- 
osophic as  well  as  social  and  practical.  Science,  which  had  al- 
most settled  the  universe  on  the  basis  of  the  reign  of  law  some 


years  ago,  has  now  again  begun  to  wonder  before  the  mysteries 
of  nature  and  human  nature.  It  has  become  almost  mystical  in 
dealing  with  the  strange  forces  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 
Invention  itself  is,  for  anticipators  like  Mr.  Wells,  a  weird  and 

terrible  romance.     Life  is  once  more  felt  to  be  a  dream 

"Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  some  signs  of  the  times 
which  lead  those  who  are  interested  in  poetic  drama  to  indulge 
in  a  hope— perhaps  a  forlorn  one — that  a  poet  who,  like  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, is  also  a  dramatist,  may  occasionally  obtain  a  fair  hearing 
for  his  work?  There  are  rumors  that  plays  in  verse  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  possibly  by  other  authors,  may  be  produced  before  very 
long.  Poetic  drama  is  still  in  the  air;  but  its  success  depends 
upon  the  temper  of  the  public." 


THE   THEATRICAL   "SYNDICATE"   AND    ITS 

INFLUENCE. 

'"P'HE  "trust"  which  a  year  or  two  ago  secured  a  dominant 
*■  power  over  dramatic  production  in  this  country  has,  like 
all  other  trusts,  aroused  debate  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  The  burden  of  complaint  against  this  particular  consoli- 
dation has  been  that  the  commercial  rather  than  the  artistic  in- 
terests are  made  of  first  importance,  and  this  is  still  the  cry  of 
dramacic  critics  and  of  independent  actors.  It  forms  the  chief 
count  al-so  in  an  indictment  made  by  John  Corbin  in  The  Forum 
(July-September).  Mr.  Corbin,  who  was  formerly  dramatic 
critic  for  Harper' s  Weekly,  seems  to  agree  with  Richard  Mans- 
field, asserting  that  "it  is  no  secret  that  the  drama  in  America  is 
in  a  parlous  state."  He  does  not  lay  the  blame  altogether  upon 
the  "syndicate  "  nor  upon  the  actors  ;  but  upon  the  great  theater- 
going public,  which  "has  no  real  appreciation  of  drama  as 
drama,"  and  as  a  result  is  easily  caught  by  sensational  adverti- 
sing or  luxurious  scenery.  According  to  the  orthography  of  this 
public,  "Shakespeare  spells  ruin  and  Ibsen  spells  rot."  The 
syndicate  has  brought  prosperity  to  the  box-office,  but  in  all  the 
essentials  of  high  art,  the  theater,  we  are  told,  has  undeniably- 
suffered."     Mr.  Corbin's  indictment  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  whole  system  rests  on  the  assumption  that  each  play- 
shall  run  months  together  in  New  York,  and  then  months,  and 
even  years,  on  the  road.  Thus  the  actors — from  those  who  speak 
a  few  lines  only  to  the  stars  of  the  company — are  doomed  to- 
spend  a  short  lifetime  with  a  single  part.  In  the  old  days  of  the 
stock  company  all  hands  had  many  new  parts  every  season, 
sometimes  many  new  parts  each  week.  The  laudators  of  the  day 
that  is  dead  may  well  ask  where  the  actors  of  the  next  genera- 
tion are  to  come  from.  As  against  the  superficial  elegance  of 
scenery  and  costume,  and  the  higher  excellence  of  the  cast  as  a 
whole,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  deadening  effect  of  a  long  run  on  the 
general  spirit  of  the  acting.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  acting,  as  of 
life.  When  an  actor  shifts  at  short  intervals  from  Hamlet  to- 
Joseph  Surface,  from  Falstaff  to  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  must  have 
all  the  resources  of  his  technic  at  his  finger-tips,  and  each  shift 
brings  .something  of  the  excitement  of  a  new  venture.  When  an 
actor  plays  a  single  part  as  long  as  Mr.  Gillette  has  played  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  his  interpretation  of  it  is  apt  to  have  all  the  life- 
likeness  and  delicacy  of  shading  of  the  ten-thousandth  impres- 
sion from  an  electrotype.  The  evil  does  not  end  here.  The- 
syndicate  controls  the  entire  output  of  the  world's  drama,  and  is 
thus  able  to  select  for  every  star  such  parts  as  he  has  proved  most 
capable  of  playing  in  a  popularly  acceptable  manner.  The  change 
from  'Too  Much  Johnson  '  to  'Secret  Service  '  and  then  to  'Sher- 
lock Holmes'  is  like  a  change  from  drab  to  gray."  ' 

The  discouraging  fact  in  all  this  is  the  willingness  of  the  pub- 
lic to  have  it  so.     It  will  not,  indeed,  tolerate  anything  better: 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  public  would  resept  this  monot- 
ony, but  in  point  of  fact  it  rejoices  in  it.  For  the  keen  strokes  of 
character,  the  fine  shadings  of  an  artistic  impensonation,  it  has 
scant  intelligence,  but  it  dearly  loves  its  favorites.  Thus  the  art 
of  acting,  the  very  essence  of  which,  properly  considered,  is  the 
power  to  merge  one's  own  creative  spirit  with  the  creative  spirit 
of  the  dramatist,  becomes  the  mere  exploitation  of  a  popularly  at- 
tractive personality.     What  the  managers  advertise   and  what 
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the  public  want  to  see  is  not  a  drama,  but  an  actor.  If  an  actor 
has  a  high  ambition  as  an  artist,  as  many  actors  have,  he  soon 
finds  that  his  managers  and  his  public  are  united  to  tliwart  it. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  E.  H.  Soiliern.  whose  eminence  makes  him 
independent  of  arbitrary  managerial  control,  elected  to  produce 
Hauptniann's  exquisite  fairy  drama,  'The  Sunken  Bell."  The 
powers  that  were  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  llie  great  thea- 
ter-going public  stayed  away.  'J'he  rea.son  was,  of  course,  that 
the  bell-founder  Heinrich  was  not  what  is  known  as  a  Sothern 
part.  Was  he  not  faithless  to  his  wife?  And  did  he  not  die  in 
the  end.  frustrated?  The  great  public  is  expert  in  such  matters, 
and  recognized  him  at  once  for  a  villain  of  melodrama.  The 
more  intelligent  people  everywhere  welcomed  the  new  departure, 
and  were  grateful  for  it ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  theater-going 
public,  and,  in  consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  theatrical  specu- 
lators, the  production  was  a  failure  ;  and  no  man  who  lives  to 
please  can  afford  to  have  the  reputation  of  many  failures.  When 
there  is  so  little  real  appreciation  before  the  footlights  and  be- 
hind them,  there  is  .scant  hope  for  the  artistic  drama.  If  a  work 
of  dramatic  literature  has  strong  popular  qualities  it  runs  a  good 
chance  of  being  murdered." 

This  writer  sees  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  recent  revival  of  stock 
companies,  but  notes  that  they  are  narrowly  limited.  If  they 
develop  a  star,  he  is  drafted  for  the  road,  and  if  a  play  becomes 
very  popular  it  shares  a  similar  fate.  The  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent degenerate  condition  of  ilrama  in  America,  according  to  this 
authority,  includes  the  endowment  of  theaters.  "In  each  city 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  at  the  outset  an  endowment  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  perhaps  more;  and  in  case  of  mishap  or 
mismanagement  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  on  private  subscrip- 
tions for  aid." 


REVIVAL   OF   CELTIC    LITERATURE. 

THIS  revival  still  goes  merrily  on,  it  appears.  As  many  as 
ten  books  that  concern  themselves  with  Celtic  interests 
have  been  recently  published,  according  to  a  writer  in  The 
Quarterly  Review  (April).  Taking  these  books  for  a  text,  this 
writer  observes  that  Celticism  may  be  considered  to  include  the 
Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  Bretons,  and  Manx,  and  possibly  the  Cor- 
nish, tho  the  Cornu-Celtic  dialect  is  now  extinct.  The  part 
taken  by  the  Welsh  has,  we  are  told,  been  for  the  most  part  local 
in  its  scope : 

"For  reasons  not  easily  disentangled,  the  Celts  in  Wales  have 
remained  aloof,  unchallenged  and  unchallenging.  They  have 
sufficed  for  themselves.  Their  men  of  genius  have  been  content 
to  work  for  the  smaller  and  more  responsive  audience  ;  and  the 
result  has  justified  them.  In  Scotland  the  Celtic  speech  and 
tradition  are  slowly  perishing,  and  with  them  the  people,  their 
repositories.  In  Ireland  ten  years  ago  the  same  might  have  been 
asserted  with  even  greater  assurance.  Hut  in  Wales  the  Celtic 
race  and  Celtic  speech  are  to-day  more  prosperous,  more  strongly 
rooted  in  the  soil  than  they  were  a  century  ago ;  and  an  hour 
spent  over  Mr.  Edmund  Jones's  translations  from  '  Welsh  Lyrics 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  wUl  show  why  Wales  has  contrib- 
uted little  to  English  literature  and  to  the  Celtic  revival.  The 
Welsh  poets  have  produced  their  work  for  their  own  use,  not  for 
export;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  have  produced  chiefly  in 
lyrical  verse,  which  is  of  all  literary  forms  the  most  difficult  to 
transfer  into  another  tongue.  In  the  most  characteristic  and 
popular  form  of  modern  creative  work,  prose  fiction,  the  Welsh, 
we  are  told,  have  done  little  or  nothing ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Watts  Dunton's  'Aylwin.'  we  can  not  recall  a  book 
in  which  any  considerable  novelist  has  based  his  work  on  Welsh 
life." 

Among  the  eminent  representatives  of  Celtic  literature.  The 
Quarterly  Review  names  Miss  Edgeworth  (whom  he  calls,  how- 
ever, "an  Irishwoman,  not  a  Celt").  Moore,  Lever,  and  others. 
sketching  in  a  group  "an  embarrassing  number  of  poets,  all  of 
whom  have  written  at  least  intermittently,  and  each  of  whom  has 
claims  to  be  considered."  The  essential  pointa  bout  the  revival 
is  that  writers  of  Celtic  race  turn  increasingly  for  subjects  to  the 


Celtic  mythoiiigy  iinn  i'«  i:ie  iiisiury.  past  or  present,  oi  •  i 

I>eople,   addressing  themselves    more  and    more  to  au .c 

presumably  Celtic  in  sympathy,  and  equipped  with  Kome  knowl- 
edge of  Celtic  history  and  tradition;  and  finally,  in  the  latest 
development  of  the  moveiuent,  making  their  appeal  iu  the  old 
tongue." 

Ian  Jay  McGarvey.  in  Th<  Era  (May),  declares  that  this  lit- 
erary re\MvaI  among  the  Celtic  people  has  taken  to  itself  consid- 
erable energy  in  the  United  States,  starting  with  Philadelphia. 
He  writes : 

"The  originators  of  the  revival  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  drawn 
together  by  an  intense  devotion  and  a  i)ersonal  love  for  the  Cel- 
tic tongue,  are  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  it.  In  view  of  the  in- 
valuable service  rendered  by  Celts  to  material  progreris.  arts, 
education,  science,  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion  in  the 
New  World,  and  in  contributing  to  all  that  is  refining  and  ele- 
vating in  early  and  modern  civilization  iu  Europe,  they  l^elieve 
that  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Celts  should  be  preserved. 
More  than  6.000,000  jH-'ople,  including  Celts  and  their  descend- 
ants, speak  the  ancient  language  in  this  country,  exclusive  of 
those  in  Canada,  and  of  this  number  there  are  about  2oo,fXK>  in 
the  commonwealth  founded  by  Penn,  who  tolerated  religious 
freedom,  while  Roger  Williams,  a  Celt,  was  exihd  fnjiii  Massa- 
chu.setts  because  of  his  tolerant  and  liberalized  ideas,  that  no 
discrimination  of  any  kind  should  be  made  in  religion. 

"The  historical  studies  which  the  societies  j^ublisli,  or  the  re- 
vival brings  up,  will  remind  the  Celts  of  their  glorious  ancient 
career,  and  revive  the  feelings  of  pride  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages, the  sjieaking  of  which  has  greatly  decreased  in  centu- 
ries. The  Greek  of  tlie  Academy  and  the  Latin  of  the  Forum 
are  not  spoken  by  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the 
Celtic  language,  which  has  survived  the  uneven  conflict  of  cen- 
turies, is  still  spoken  by  millions  of  people  on  its  native  heath, 
and  forms  the  one  living  link  of  speech  binding  the  present  to  a 
prehistoric  past." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (May  26)  exi)iesses  its  approval  of  this 
revival,  since  it  promises  to  increase  political  loyalty  without 
arousing  antagonism : 

"To  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  observer,  as  well  as  to  one 
grown  weary  of  the  eternal  clamor  of  political  patriots,  it  would 
seem  very  likely  that  the  Gaelic  revival  and  the  forces  it  has 
aroused  will  tlo  far  more  toward  the  betterment  of  the  old  land 
than  the  politicians  ever  have  done  or  ever  may  hope  to  do. 
And  here  is  the  reason:  The  mainspring  of  the  Gaelic  revival 
is  '  Help  yourselves. '  The  shibboleth  of  the  political  patriots  is 
and  has  been  :  'We  are  downtrodden  by  the  hated  Saxon.  Un- 
til he  takes  his  foot  from  our  neck,  we  can  do  nothing.  What's 
the  use  of  trying?     Let  us  lie  here  and  howl  about  it.' 

"The  Gaelic  revival  says:  'We<7r<?in  a  bad  position,  but  let 
us  make  the  best  of  it.  There  are  some  things  that  we  may  yei 
do  in  spite  of  unjust  laws.  There  are  some  things  which  Saxon 
laws  do  not  forbid,  tho  they  may  discourage.  Let  us  study  the 
Gaelic  language.  Let  us  know  Gaelic  literature.  Let  us  be 
sober  and  self-respecting.  Let  us  believe  in  and  patronize  Irish 
industries.  Let  us  stop  buying  the  vile  newspapers  that  are 
filled  with  the  uncleanne.ss  of  British  cities.  Let  us  devote  more 
time  to  the  study  of  our  old  traditions  and  less  to  public-house 
carousing.  Let  us  try  to  make  the  life  of  our  small  towns  com- 
fortable and  intellectual,  so  that  we  may  keep  the  people  at 
home,  instead  of  seeing  them  flying  by  thousands  to  the  dangeis 
of  foreign  cities.  Let  us  encourage  Irish  art.  Let  the  work  in 
our  chuiches  and  public  buildings  be  done  by  Irishmen  instead 
of  by  foreigners.  Let  our  stained  glass  and  statuary  be  made  in 
Ireland  instead  of  imported  from  Munich.  These  are  things  the 
'base,  bloody,  and  brutal '  Saxon  does  not  forbid  us  to  do.  But 
they  are  essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  Irish  nation,  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  one.     Therefore  let  us  set  ourselves  to  do  them.'  " 


In  Russia,  accordinsr  to  the  N'ew  York  Herald,  the  English  langu.>Ke  is 
steadily  gaining  in  importance,  and  noi  only  the  universities,  but  the  gym- 
nasiums as  well,  offer  courses  in  English.  In  England  and  America  there 
are  nmnv  sigrns  of  a  similar  interest  as  reg.irds  the  Russian  and  his 
thoughts  and  literature,  tho  at  present  it  expresses  itself  mainly  .n  the 
perusal  of  Russian  novels. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


INCREASING     USE    OF     THE    STEAM-TURBINE. 

THAT  ihc  turbine  engine  is  steadily  increasing  in  use,  both 
on  land  and  sea.  despite  its  natural  limitations,  is  asserted 
by  the  writer  of  an  article  on  "The  Modern  Steam-Engine,"  in 
Siience  and  Industry  (July).     He  says  : 

"In  many  lines  of  manufacturing  and  power  production  the 
Steam-turbine  has  come  to  be  the  new  type  of  engine  which  su- 
persedes all  others.  The  application  of  this  to  the  ocean  steam- 
tr<  first  demonstrated  its  peculiar  fitness  for  certain  lines  of 
work.  Within  the  current  year  remarkable  advances  have  Ijeen 
made  in  installing  ocean  steamships  and  naval  ships  with  the 
steari-turbine,  and  engineers  have  come  to  recognize  this  type 
of  engine  as  marking  a  new  era  in  this  field. 

"  Even  in  marine  engineering,  however,  the  turbine  engine  has 
its  limitations  as  well  as  its  particular  good  points.  In  such 
steamers  wher;  frequent  stopping  and  starting  are  required,  the 
turbine  ongine  will  never  prove  of  great  value.  There  is  consid- 
erable loss  in  reversing  the  engine  quickly.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  considered  the  best  type  for  small  war- vessels  that  must  be 
handled  in  short  turning  space  and  depend  for  their  success 
largely  upon  rapid  maneuvering  power.  There  has  been  an 
effort  to  overcome  this  difficulty  of  slow  reversing  by  having 
separate  reversing  motors,  but  it  is  not  likely,  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  this  will  entirely  overcome  the  undesirable  features  of 
the  engine.  Where  steady  speed  is  required  the  turbine  engines 
on  the  ocean  steamers  have  no  equal,  and  they  are  destined  to 
replace  all  others. 

"The  equipping  of  the  new  powerful  ocean  steamers  with  the 
turbine  engines  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  nearly  all 
the  new  steamers  that  are  expected  to  attain  a  high  speed  are 
being  built  with  similar  power  engines.  Lately  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  fit  the  larger  pleasure-yachts  with  the  same  class 
of  engines.  The  small  steam-yachts  may  never  be  thus 
equipped,  but  since  the  recent  successes  and  improvements  with 
the  turbine  engines  on  the  water  have  been  made  the  builders  of 
yachts  of  the  first-class  are  ordering  the  new  type  of  engine. 
Both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country-  the  marine-builders 
are  adopting  and  advising  these  engines  for  nearly  all  craft  in- 
ended  for  ocean  navigation." 

On  land,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  the  turbine  engine  has 
likewise  made  remarkable  advances  within  a  few  months,  and  it 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  gener- 
ating electricity  for  commercial  purposes.     To  quote  again  : 

"Probably  the  largest  turbine  engine  in  this  country  is  located 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  it  is  employed  in  generating  elec- 
tricity for  power  and  light.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  claimed 
to  be  the  most  economical  steam-engine  in  the  world.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  have  a  750  horse-power  turbine  in  opera- 
tion at  their  works,  and  it  is  said  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  of 
any  operated  by  them.  The  Hartford  turbine,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  about  a  year,  develops  2,  500  horse-power.  In 
this  country  the  turbines  are  turned  out  both  for  home  and  ex- 
port use,  and  considerable  numbers  are  now  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  for  shipment  to  the  South  African  gold-mines, 
where  they  are  to  be  used  in  generating  electricity.  Altho  the 
Parsons' s  turbine  is  an  English  patent  and  invention,  the  Amer- 
ican company  holding  the  rights  in  this  country  have  succeeded 
in  majcing  further  improvements  upon  the  engines  and  in  manu- 
facturing them  at  smaller  cost  than  those  in  England.  There 
has,  consequently,  grown  up  quite  an  important  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  particular  line. 

"It  is  only  natural  that  English  manufacturers  and  marine 
engineers  should  take  up  the  new  type  of  engine  more  generally 
than  those  in  this  country.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  there- 
fore, that  the  London  underground  railways  are  preparing  to 
equip  their  plant  with  ten  lo.ooo  horse-power  turbines  for  driving 
the  enormous  electrical  generators.  Over  there  they  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  consider  the  steam-turbine  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment, and  its  adoption  for  railway  power  is  something  that 
brings  a  new  factor  into  view.  It  was  not  supposed  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  turbine  engine  would  ever  enter  the  field  of  railroad 


(>j)fcration,  but  with  its  adoption  for  driving  electrical  generators, 
a  new  phase  of  the  question  is  presented.  It  has  already  brought 
matters  to  something  like  a  standstill  in  equipping  the  New  York 
Rapid  Transit  tunnel  with  generators  and  steam-engines.  Only 
six  engines  of  the  reciprocating  type  had  been  ordered  when  defi- 
nite announcements  were  made  that  the  London  underground 
railways  were  to  be  equipped  with  turbine  engines.  Now,  the 
engineers  in  control  of  the  New  York  tunnel  will  wait  to  see  fur- 
ther the  results  of  experiments  with  the  new  engines.  It  is  the 
expectation  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  that  eventually  the 
tunnel  will  be  equipped  entirely  with  the  turbine  engines,  but 
owing  to  the  limited  power  given  to  those  constructing  the  new 
rapid-transit  tunnel  in  New  York,  it  would  be  impossible  to  equip 
the  plant  with  anything  that  has  an  experimental  suggestion  to 
it.  In  the  field  of  electric  traction  it  must  be  said  that  the  tur- 
bine engine  has  not  yet  technically  passed  out  of  the  experi- 
mental field.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  leading  engineers- 
believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  the  turbine- 
engines  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  reciprocating  type  in  nearly- 
all  marine  craft,  stationary  plants  of  large  size  for  driving  elec- 
tric generators,  and  for  different  manufacturing  purposes  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature." 


SMOKE-PREVENTION   AND   SOFT  COAL. 

NEW  YORK  has  always  regarded  her  settlement  of  the- 
smoke  nuisance  as  the  simplest  and  most  effective.  She- 
prohibits  the  use  of  fuel  that  will  produce  offensive  smoke,  and 
that  is  all.  Could  anything  be  more  elementary?  Apparently 
not,  and  New  York  has  until  recently  enjoj'ed  as  pure  an  atmos- 
phere as  a  great  city  can  have.  But,  as  is  now  pointed  out  by 
77/1?  Engineer  (Cleveland,  June  16),  this  immunity  has  been 
due  not  so  much  to  anti-smoke  legislation  as  to  peculiar  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  been  so  little 
in  advance  of  that  of  soft  coal  that  it  has  not  paid  to  break  the 
law.  As  soon  as  a  great  coal  strike  made  it  profitable,  the  burn- 
ing of  soft  coal  began,  and  the  New  York  air  has  been  polluted 
like  that  of  the  great  Western  cities  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  authorities  to  prevent  it.  The  Engineer  draws  from  this  the- 
moral  that  New  York  has  gone  about  the  matter  of  smoke  pre- 
vention in  the  wrong  way.     It  says: 

"The  lesson  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  seems  to  be  that 
dependence  on  the  use  of  smokeless  fuel  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing objectionable  smoke  is  a  precarious  way  of  dealing  with  the- 
subject.  In  the  Central  States  we  have  already  reached  the 
point  where  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  is  prohibitive  except  for 
domestic  use  in  small  quantitj'.  .  .  .  One  fuel  of  which  there  is- 
a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  is  bituminous  coal,  and  it 
seems  probable  at  the  present  time  that  this  is  destined  to  be  the- 
fuel  of  the  future.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when  the 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  obliged  to  use  this  fuel  in 
larger  and  larger  quantitie.s.  The  only  safe  solution  of  the  smoke 
problem  will  then  be  the  introduction  of  mechanical  stokers,  and 
such  other  furnaces  as  can  burn  the  soft  coals  without  objection- 
able smoke.  That  this  can  be  done  has  been  demonstrated  so 
often  as  to  render  argument  unnecessary. 

"The  introduction  of  larger  boilers  and  larger  grate  areas,  so. 
as  to  do  away  with  overcrowding,  has  been  suggested  as  another 
solution  of  the  problem.  Altho  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much 
offensive  smoke  is  caused  by  overcrowding  of  the  furnaces,  yet 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  bituminous  coal,  when  fired 
by  hand,  will  cause  much  more  smoke  than  is  agreeable  ;  the  in- 
termittent character  of  the  fuel  supply  when  thus  fired,  the  fre- 
quent opening  of  the  doors,  and  the  inability  of  the  air  to  reach 
the  burning  fuel,  will  always  make  this  method  of  firing  unsat- 
isfactor)'.  ...  Of  course,  mechanical  stokers  can  not  help  the 
people  of  New  York  just  now,  as  the  installation  of  such  devices 
consumes  both  time  and  money,  but  no  Eastern  city  will  be  safe 
from  an  epidemic  of  smoke  until  the  boilers  in  the  factories  and 
office  buildings  are  so  equipped  as  to  burn  any  grade  of  fuel' 
without  producing  an  amount  of  smoke  that  justifies  protest. 

"If  it  be  urged  that  this  is  a  hardship  to  the  owners  of  boiler 
plants,  the  reply  would  be  that  numerous  statistics  prove  the 
contrary.     The  uniform  feeding  and  burning  of  the  coal  which 
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takes  place  in  a  good  stoker  made  it  possible  to  extract  tlic  yreai- 
est  amount  of  lieat  from  the  fuel.  The  prevention  of  black  smoke 
always  means  more  perfect  combustion  and  greater  econoniy. 
The  stoker  also  makes  it  possible-  to  burn  clieai)er  grades  of  fuel 
with  good  economy.  The  substitution  of  slack  coal  for  run-of- 
mine  has  frequently  made  it  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  pay 
the  cost  of  his  stoker  in  two  years.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  at 
least  lo  per  cent,  in  the  fuel  account  is  n<H  saved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  snioke-abating  devices,  and  there  are  well-authenti- 
cated instances  of  impartial  tests  where  over  25  percent,  of  sa- 
ving has  been  effected  in  this  way.  It  does  not  take  very  many 
figures  to  prove  to  a  manufacturer  that  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  in  his  fuel  bill  will  pay  a  large  dividend  on  the  cost  of  the 
improvements." 


ARE    CHEMICAL    PRESERVATIVES    HARMFUL? 
'T^HE  other  side  of  the  "embalmed-food  "  question  is  given  in 


1 


a  leading  editorial  in  The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis, 


June) .  The  writer  reminds  us  that  preservatives  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  such  as  common  salt  (sodium  chlorid),  are  "chemi- 
cals" as  well  as  the  ones  with  more  jaw-breaking  names,  and 
that  even  salt  in  large  quantities  is  harmful.  In  general,  it  as 
serts,  the  harmfulness  of  a  preservative  is  an  affair  of  the  quan- 
tity used.     Says  the  writer : 

"Apparently,  most  of  these  journals  [that  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  subject]  do  not  include  sodium  chlorid  among  'chemi- 
cals, '  or  imagine  that  there  can  possibly  be  any  question  as  to 
its  absolute  harmlessness. 

"Those  acquainted  with  chemistry,  however,  can  see  no  reason 
why  NaCl  [salt]  is  any  less  a  'chemical'  than  HjBOa  [boric  acidj 
or  NaoBjOTioHaO  [borax] ;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit  that 
when  common  salt  is  spoken  of  as  a  preservative  of  food,  to  nine 
men  out  of  ten  the  idea  of  its  true  nature  never  occurs.  That  it 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  poisonous  substance,  and  that 
its  prolonged  use  may  cause  the  most  horrible  sufferings  and 
death,  is  also  apparently  forgotten,  even  by  those  who  read  in 
the  daily  papers  of  the  ravages  of  scurvy  on  board  whaling  and 
other  vessels  belated  at  sea  and  short  of  fresh  food. 

"In  most  instances  this  strange  obtuseness  of  mental  vision  is 
due  to  the  '  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt. '  Having  used  salt 
all  their  lives,  and  having  learned  (usually  from  the  Bible)  that 
it  has  been  used  as  a  food-preservative  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  that  it  was  commended  by  the  Savior,  it  never  seems 
to  occur  to  the  multitude  that  it  can  possibly  be  harmful  or  that 
there  are  possibly  many  other  chemical  substances  that  are  at 
least  as  harmless,  and  are  many  times  more  efficient  as  preser- 
vatives, the  question  of  harmfulness  being  generally  dependent 
on  the  quantity  used. 

"That  education  on  these  points  is  extremely  desirable,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  and  we  also  admit  that  further  investigation  is 
desirable  before  any  hard-and-fast  enunciation  is  made  as  to  the 
absolute  safety  of  using  any  substance  in  this  capacity.  We  are 
not,  however,  in  favor  of  leaving  the  investigation,  as  has  been 
suggested  bv  at  least  one  prominent  newspaper,  to  the  'experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,'  or  any  other  department  of 
the  general  Government.  The  question  of  food  preservatives  is 
one  in  which  the  whole  world  is  vitally  interested,  and  it  should 
be  settled  by  an  international  commission  of  scientific  men,  ap- 
pointed by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  Its  members  should 
be  of  such  reputation,  both  as  to  scientific  and  moral  qualities, 
that  the  final  dictum  will  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the 
■world.  There  should,  moreover,  not  be  allowed  on  this  commis- 
sion anj'  man  who  is,  in  any  manner,  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture or  trade  in  preservatives,  or  who  has  ever  announced  an 
opinion,  as  an  expert,  of  the  virtues  or  demerits  of  any  substance 
that  may  be  brought  before  the  commission. 

"The  results  achievable  by  a  body  of  this  description  would  be 
of  incalculable  service  to  mankind.  If  he'  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before'  be  worthy  of  being 
called  a  benefactor  of  the  race,  surely  he  who  teaches  us  how  to 
preserve  and  store  away,  in  freshness  and  wholesomeness, 
against  a  time  of  need,  the  otherwise  perishable  gifts  of  nature, 
is  equally  worthy  of  being  hailed  as  a  benefactor  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  for  not  only  man  but  the  domestic  animals  share  in 
the  benefits  bestowed." 


THE   CAPTURE  OF   COMETS. 

\  CCORDI.NG  to  a  theory  set  forth  in  1879  by  the  late  Profe»- 
^   *•     sor  Newton,  of  Yale,  all  comets  were  01  i.        "       "  •! 

to  our  solar  system,  and  those  that  now  rcvol .  .  u 

like  the  planets  have  been  "captured  "  by  the  attraction  of  Rome 
of  the  latter  near  which  the  celestial  visitants  passed.  This  as- 
sumes  that  those  coniets  which  appear  t<»  ni<>\  c-  in  open  curves  — 
paralxjlas  antl  hyperbolas— really  <lo  so;  that  they  apjtroacU 
from  space,  round  the  sun,  and  move  off  into  space  again.  This 
hypothesis  was  at  first  received  with  caution.  From  the  small 
part  of  the  cometary  orbit  that  we  can  observe  it  is  extremely 
difticult  to  determine  whether  the  orbit  is  an  open  curve  or  a 
very  elongated  closed  curve.  It  was  therefore  held  by  some  au- 
thorities that  all  comets  were,  ami  always  had  been,  really  mem- 
bers of  our  solar  system,  and  that  all  would  return  at  some  time 
in  the  distant  future.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  theory  of  th© 
"capture  "  of  comets  by  planets  is  now  generally  accepted.  M. 
Maurice  Fouche,  who  writes  of  .some  new  developments  of  it  ia 
La  Niilure  (Paris,  June  7),  says: 

"It  has  been  realized  that  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  this  theory 
with  the  generally  accepted  opinion  regarding  the  origin  of  com- 
ets. We  need  only  admit  that  in  the  primitive  nebula  that  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and  perhaps  several 
thousands  of  limes  farther,  there  were  produce*!,  besides  the  cir- 
cular currents  that  gave  rise  to  the  planets,  rectilinear  currents 
directed  toward  the  center  and  formed,  .so  to  speak,  of  'falling  ' 
matter.  As  this  matter  would  not  fall  accurately  toward  the 
center,  it  would  turn  about  this  and  then  return  to  the  jjoint  of 
departure,  following  an  extremely  elongated  ellipse  whose  ai>he- 
lion  [farthest  point  from  the  sun]  was  on  the  boundaries  of  tho 
nebula.  While  the  nebula  kept  on  condensing,  the  matter  of 
which  we  are  speaking  would  continue  its  elliptic  motion,  going 
outside  the  nebula  at  each  revolution.  Such  matter  became  com- 
ets later,  and  moves  in  such  elongated  ellipses  that  they  appear 
to  us  to  be  parabolas.  Thus  the  'capture'  does  not  consist  of 
the  transformation  of  hyperbola  into  an  ellipse;  but  only  of  a 
change  from  a  very  long  ellipse  into  one  of  more  restricted  di- 
mensions." 

The  latest  statistics,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  show  that  from 
1801  to  1S92  more  than  230  periodic  comets  have  been  observed 
with  precision.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  only  fifteen  whosa 
return  has  been  actually  observed.  If  we  take  those  whoso 
aphelia  are  approximately  known,  we  find  that  these  points  are 
grouped  about  the  more  distant  planets,  each  about  its  "captor," 
if  the  capture  theory  is  to  be  finally  accepted.  Thus  each  of 
these  comets  obeys  two  masters ;  the  sun,  of  course,  is  the 
greater,  and  all  return  to  him  sooner  or  later.  But,  in  addition, 
each  of  those  comets  whose  orbits  have  been  brought  within  the 
approximate  limits  of  the  solar  system  returns  at  the  other  end 
of  its  orbit  to  a  point  in  the  neighboihood  of  the  i»lanet  whose 
influence  coaxed  it  into  this  more  restricted  path.  Jupiter  ia 
found  to  have  the  largest  collection  of  cometic  captives  or  slaves, 
numbering  twenty-three,  while  Saturn  and  Uranus  each  have 
two,  and  Neptune  five.  But  even  beyond  this  there  are  four 
groups,  of  which  the  most,  distant  contains  seven  members  and 
has  its  aphelion  at  least  five  times  further  from  the  sun  than  tho 
planet  Neptune.  It  is  natural,  says  M.  Fouche.  to  think  that 
these  groups  have  been  captured  by  unknown  planets  revolving 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  The  e.xistence  of  an  ultra-Neptu- 
nian planet  at  the  distance  100  (loo  times  the  diameter  of  tho 
earth's  orbit,  or  about  S.ooo  million  miles)  seems  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  as  certain.  The  mass  of  this 
planet,  he  thinks,  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter. 
Forbes  even  goes  further,  and  determines  the  probable  position 
of  the  unknown  planet,  and  assigns  to  it  a  longitude  ot  about 

iS5\ 

We  must  remember,  however,  the  writer  cautions  us,  that  the 
theory  of  the  capture  of  comets  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
every  captured  comet  will  have  its  aphelion  at  a  distance  equal 
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to  that  of  the  plunet :  there  is  only  a  '  probability. '  There  is 
nothing  in  all  celestial  mecha'nics  that  makes  it  impossible  that 
the  tive  comets  farming  the  nearest  exterior  groups  were  given 
their  elliptic  orbits  by  the  attraction  of  Neptune  or  even  by  a 
still  nearer  planet.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the  plan- 
etary perturbations  may  act  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Besides  the 
•capture  "  of  comets  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  inverse  phenom- 
enon, which  we  may  call  the  'expulsion  '  of  comets— the  change 
of  an  elliptic  orbit  into  a  hyperbola.  Then  the  comet  would  re 
cede  indehnitely  and  be  lost.  One  should  be  cautious  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  the  aphelion  distances  of  comets  to  the  ex- 
istence of  unknown  planets,  and  that  this  existence  acquires 
serious  probability  only  when  we  have  a  numerous  group  of 
comets  with  aphelia  clustered  closely  together. — Translations 
tnaiie for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TEMPORARY    INSANITY    IN    POPULAR 
"CELEBRATIONS." 

DISCUSSING  the  antics  of  London  crowds  during  recent 
jubilations,  as  on  "peace  night"  and  in  coronation  week, 
previously  to  the  King's  illness,  The  Lancet  (London)  concludes 
that  such  a  crowd  is  really  temporarily  insane.     It  says : 

"Of  course,  such  exuberance  is  an  insanity  of  the  moment. 
When  it  is  over,  we  make  e.xcuses  and  look  sheep-faced  when 
brought  to  reflection  ;  but  we  are  able  to  settle  down  to  our  pro- 
saic e.xistence  much  more  quickly  than  would  have  been  possi- 
ble if  we  had  fought  against  the  volcanic  explosion  of  feeling 
and  endeavored  to  cool  ourselves  by  more  gradual  and  rational 
methods. 

"In  these  public  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  in  the  night-time, 
vhich  sees  the  culmination  of  the  seismic  social  disturbance  be- 
cause inhibition  is  then  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  the  light  of  day  is 
gone,  we  must  have  more  light,  so  we  fiout  the  quiet  heavens 
Avith  artificial  fire.  The  silence  of  night  is  oppressive  and  we 
must  have  a  soothing  noise.  So  we  shout  and  then  laugh  and 
sing  until  the  lava  of  jubilation  has  run  out  and  we  can  rest 
Japped  in  the  peace  that  follows  an  irresistible  letting-go. 

"So  might  argue  the  crowds  filling  our  streets  on  Mafeking 
.and  peace  nights,  and  the  affinity  of  this  frame  of  mind'  to  mad- 
ness must  strike  observant  men.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  madness  of  a  man  inside  an  asylum  and  the  insanity 
of  a  man  outside  is  that  the  former  has  his  failure  of  inhibition 
at  times  when  there  is  no  excuse  excej^t  his  own  personal  raor- 
t)id  condition.  When,  therefore,  the  rest  of  society  is  unpre- 
pared, it  resents  the  forcible  exhibition  of  what  is  against  its  feel- 
ing of  the  moment.  The  latter's  outburst  exactly  represents 
that  feeling,  and  the  sanity  of  what  is  really  a  manifestation  of 
insanity  is  accepted  by  all 

"We  feel  that  this  is  tantamount  to  confessing  that  the  march 
•of  civilization  has  not  modified  human  nature  so  much  as  might 
be  believed.  The  world  is  very  much  as  it  was  long  ago.  There 
is  still  the  same  tendency  toward  explosiveness,  mind-storms, 
and  loss  of  iniiibition,  and  it  takes  very  little  to  seduce  the  se- 
date citizen  into  the  destructiveness  of  the  child,  the  'rag  '  of  the 
university  student,  or  the  'hooliganism  '  of  the  man  of  the  street. 
Habit  may  do  much.  The  events  of  the  last  three  years  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  new  ex]ierience.  There  was  no  prepara- 
tion and  no  gradual  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  while  every- 
thing that  argued  for  explosiveness  was  provided." 


Do  Poisonous  Mollusks  Purify  Water?— A  recent 
•case  of  poisoning  by  shell-fish,  in  Norway,  says  the  Staats-Zei- 
iting  (New  York,  May  25) ,  has  led  Professor  Thesen  to  .make 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  curious  and  suggestive  :    • 

"It  seems  that  dogs  and  rats  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing poisonous  mollusks,  which  they  can  not  be  induced  to  eat. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  mollusks  are 
due  to  the  base  on  which  they  grow — for  example,  that  such  as 
.are  found  attached  to  rocks  are  harmless,  while  those  taken  from 


wood  or  the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels  are  poisonous.  Thesen 
finils,  however,  that  good  and  bad  mollusks  grow  side  by  side  on 
bases  of  all  sorts.  The  character  of  the  water  apparently  deter- 
mines the  edibility.  Shell-fish  taken  from  impure  or  stagnant 
water  are  ajjt  to  be  poisonous.  Many  cases  of  jjoisoning  have 
followed  the  eating  of  mollusks  growing  in  shut-in  basins.  Vet 
the  poison  does  not  seem  to  be  produced  by  bacteria,  and  Thesen 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  produced  in  or  by  the  shell-fish 
at  all,  but  merely  separated  and  stored  up  by  them.  Mussels 
lilanled  in  an  aquarium,  the  water  of  which  was  poisoned  with 
strychnin  or  curare,  lived  and  grew  but  became  poisonous,  as 
was  proved  by  the  fatal  effect  of  an  infusion  of  them  upon  rats 
into  whose  blood  it  was  injected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water, 
even  when  taken  from  within  the  shell,  was  found  to  have  lost 
its  poisonous  properties.  The  same  infusion  added  to  another 
aquarium  made  the  mussels  in  it.  but  not  the  water,  poisonous. 
Thesen's  conclusion,  therefore,  is  tlu.t  mollusks  absorb  impuri- 
ties and  store  them  away  temporarily,  for  mollusks  growing  in 
foul  water  are  not  poisonous  at  all  times.  It  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  they  return  the  poi.sonous  substances  to  the 
water  unchanged  or  convert  it  into  innocent  compounds  and  thus 
purify  the  water." — Translation  made  for  The  Litkkarv  Di- 
gest. 


A   NEW   METHOD   OF   APPRAISING   GEMS. 

TO  a.scertain  the  value  of  precious  stones,  experts  have  al- 
ways relied  upon  their  individual  judgment,  no  standard 
rule  existing  in  the  matter.  For  this  reason  the  experts  seldom 
agree,  and  errors  involving  large  amounts  of  money  are  often 
made.  In  Tes  Debats  (Paris),  Henrj'  de  Parville  states  that 
M.  Chaumet  has  discovered  a  process  as  original  as  it  is  simple, 
to  establish  what  he  calls  an  "accurate  diagnosis"  of  diamonds 
and  rubies,  and  that  it  can  probably  be  applied  to  other  precious 
stones.     M.  de  Parville  writes: 

"M.  Mascart  recently  called  the  attention  of  M.  Chaumet  to 
certain  curious  effects  produced  on  diamonds  by  the  action  of  the 
violet  light  projected  by  the  electric  arc-lamp.  The  elder  Bec- 
querel  noted  years  ago  the  fluorescence  of  diamonds  under  the 
influence  of  various  colored  rays.  Chaumet,  resuming  these  ex- 
periments, has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween this  fluorescent  property  and  the  brilliancy  of  diamonds 
under  artificial  light,  particularly  candle-light,  which  brings  out 
most  clearly  the  quality  of  first-class  stones.  Diamonds  that 
sparkle  most  vividly  are  not  always  those  cut  in  the  most  regu- 
lar shape,  but  those  showing  the  greatest  amount  of  fluorescence 
when  examined  with  violet  light.  While  diamonds  that  are  non- 
fluorescent  when  exposed  to  this  light  simply  take  a  violet  color- 
ation, the  most  sparkling  stones  show  a  notable  fluorescence  of 
a  very  luminous  and  clear  blue.  This  method  of  diagnosis  is  of 
the  greatest  value  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  application. 
Diamonds,  whatever  their  quality,  always  offer  the  same  trans- 
parency to  the  .r-rays,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate 
them  by  means  of  radiography.  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
M.  Chaumet' s  method,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into  a  jewel- 
case  in  which  are  grouped  diamonds  of  all  qualities,  illuminated 
with  violet  lights.  The  experiment  is  a  prettj'  one.  The  dia- 
monds assume  different  tints,  some  showing  a  vivid  blue  bril- 
liance, while  others  are  of  a  somber  violet.  The  effect  is  like 
fairyland  ;  as  soon  as  the  electric  lamp  is  put  out,  all  degrees  of 
phosphorescence  are  noticeable.  One  would  think  that  the  jewel- 
case  was  studded  with  violet  or  blue  glowworms,  some  very 
briglu,  others  almost  extinct.  If  the  experimenter  takes  the 
most  sparkling  stone,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  has  selected  one 
of  exceptional  beauty.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  M. 
Chaumet  has  observed  a  curious  fact  with  respect  to  a  yellow 
diamond  with  numerous  facets  which  showed  remarkable  golden 
reflections  in  daylight  as  well  as  in  artificial  light.  The  violet 
light  produced  no  fluorescence  in  this  case,  but  gave  rise  in  place 
to  flashes  of  an  intensely  red  color,  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
feather-edged  sides.  A  violet  pencil  of  rays  was  projected  upon 
this  yellow  diamond  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  experimenter 
found  to  h'S  surprise  that  the  yellow  color  had  changed  to  dark 
brown,  the  stone  thus  losing  four-fifths  of  its  commercial  value. 
The  experiment  seemed  to  be  a  costly  one,  but  fortunately  at  the 
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end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  diamond  regained    its  primitive 
color  and  brilliancy. 

"The  application  of  the  method  to  rubies  gives  no  less  conclu- 
sive results.  The  commercial  value  of  Burmese  rubies  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  rubies  of  Siain.  Yet  these  t-wo  varieties 
present  in  their  external  appearance  exceedingly  slight  differ- 
ences. Possibly  connoisseurs  seldom  err.  but  it  lias  been  impos- 
sible so  far  to  define  these  differences  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion ;  the  .r-rays  reveal  nothing.  In  experimenting  on  the  action 
of  the  various  rays  on  rubies,  M.  Chaumet  has  ascertained  that 
the  Siamese  stones  are  of  scarcely  appreciable  fluorescence  under 
violet  light,  while  all  the  Hurmese  rubies  are  intensely  fluores- 
cent, exhibiting  a  clear  vivid  red  light  that  puts  them  in  evi- 
dence, when  they  are  mixed  with  these  stones  from  Siam.  which 
remain  somber." 

The  results  obtained  by  M.  Chaumet  possess  incontestable 
value,  and  M.  de  Parville  suggests  that  it  would  prove  interest- 
ing to  experiment  on  the  same  lines  with  other  precious  stones.— 
Translation  made  for  Thk   LnKUARv  Digest. 
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Pine-Apples  as  an  Aid  to  Digestion.— Fresh  pine- 
apple juice  contains  a  remarkably  active  digestive  principle 
similar  to  pepsin.  This  principle  has  been  termed  "bromelin," 
and  so  powerful  is  its  action  upon  proteids.  says  The  Lamet 
(London,  June  7),  that  it  will  digest  as  much  as  i.ooo  times  its 
weight  within  a  few  hours.  The  same  journal  enlarges  on  the 
subject  as  follows : 

"  With  the  coagulated  albumen  of  eggs  the  digestive  i)r()cess  is 
slow,  while  with  the  albumen  of  meat  its  action  seems  first  to 
produce  a  pulpy  gelatinous  mass  which,  however,  completely 
dissolves  after  a  short  time.  When  a  slice  of  fresh  jjine-apple 
is  placed  upon  a  raw  beef-steak  the  surface  of  the  steak  becomes 
gradually  gelatinous,  owing  to  the  digestive  action  of  the  enzyme 
of  the  juice.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  digestive  agents 
exist  also  in  other  fruits,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  an  aver- 
age-sized pine-apple  will  yield  nearly  two  pints  of  juice,  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  the  digestive  action  of  the  whole  fruit  must  be  enor- 
mous. The  activity  of  this  peculiar  digestive  agent  is  destroyed 
in  the  cooked  pine-apple,  but  unless  the  pine-apple  is  preserved 
by  heat  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tinned  fruit  should  not  retain 
the  digestive  power.  The  active  digestive  principle  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  by  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  common 
salt  in  it,  when  a  precipitate  is  obtained  possessing  the  remark- 
able digestive  powers  just  described.  Unlike  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tive principle  of  the  pine-apple  will  operate  in  an  acid,  neutral, 
or  even  alkaline  medium,  according  to  the  kind  of  proteid  to 
which  it  is  presented.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
pine-apple  enzyme  would  not  only  aid  the  work  of  digestion  in 
the  stomadi  but  would  continue  that  action  in  the  intestinal 
tract.  Pine-apple,  it  may  be  added,  contains  much  indigestible 
matter  of  the  nature  of  woody  fiber,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  decidedly  digestive  properties  of  the  juice  compensate  for 
this  fact." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Professors  R.  a.  S.  Redmayne  and  T.  Turner,  who  hold  respectively 
the  chairs  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  are 
-at  present  in  America,"  says  Science,  "investigating  our  technological 
schools  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  their  departments  at  Birming- 
ham. Professor  Redmayne  is  quoted  as  saying  :  '  In  no  part  of  England, 
nor  anywhere  on  the  Continent,  in  fact.'can  you  find  a  school  of  mining  or  a 
department  of  metallurgy  in  any  university  that  can  in  any  way  compare 
with  those  to  be  found  in  Canadian  and  American  universities.'  " 

"Burns  from  Roentgen  rays,  now  recognized  as  a  real  effect,  have  some 
curious  features,"  according  to  Electricity-  "Dr.  E.  A.  Codman,  citing 
nearly  200  cases,  notes  that  the  burns  resemble  sunburn,  but  they  may  ex- 
tend much  deeper,  the  body  being  transparent  to  these  rays.  The  burns 
do  not  usually  appear  immediately,  most  often  developing  in  about  ten 
days,  tho  sometimes  delayed  for  months.  Some  persons  are  very  suscept- 
ible, others  are  not  affected  in  any  wav.  Injury  may  be  avoided  by  inter- 
posing a  thin  grounded  sheet  of  aluminum,  or  by  keeping  the  time  within 
safe  limits,  and  it  is  concluded  that  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  inches— or  of  twenty  minutes  at  twenty  inches -can  do  no 
harm.  Not  least  singular  is  the  apparent  cumulative  action,  a  number  of 
successive  safe  exposures  of  the  same  surface  seeming  to  be  as  danger- 
ous as  a  single  long  exposure." 


A    VATICAN   GRIEVANCE   AGAINST 
METHODISTS. 

T_^OR  some  time  past  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican  have  been 
■*■  urging,  as  one  reason  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power,  the  activity  of  the  Mct)io<list  1,  iries  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  .Methodist  missions  in  the  .  ..;;..il  City  have 
latterly  begun  to  attract  much  attention  on  account  of  their 
growth  and  influence.  Their  presence  has  been  denounced  by 
Vatican  organs  as  "an  insult  to  the  Holy  Father."  and  their 
methods  have  been  declared  reprehensible,  while  their  "here- 
sies" are  said  to  be  "sustained  by  foreign  gold."  The  assertion 
is  roundly  made  that  were  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  re- 
stored the  "sectaries"  would  be  compelled  to  stop  their  mission 
work  in  Rome.  Leo  XIII.  has  been  prompted  to  give  this  sub- 
ject his  p.nrticular  attention.  The  Roman  Catholic  Tablet  (Lon- 
don) recently  printed  the  following  from  its  corres|)ondent  in 
Rome : 

"The  Holy  Father  was  moved  by  his  own  pastoral  solicitude 
to  give  such  prominence  to  Catholic  defense  against  the  heretical 
propaganda.  He  acted  on  his  own  initiative,  and  his  words 
were  a  source  of  agreeable  surprise  to  lho.se  who  are  directing 
the  work.  It  is  tlie  lowest  form  of  i)roselytism.  which,  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  in  England,  that  is  practised  by 
English  and  American  Methodists  in  Rome — bread  and  butter 
and  blankets  for  the  poor  people  in  return  for  their  ajxjstasy  from 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  They  take  advantage  of  the  extreme 
poverty  which  prevails,  and  use  unblushing  bribery  to  induce 
destitute  families  to  silence  the  admonitions  of  coni^cience.  It  is 
a  new  experience  for  the  pastors  in  Rome  to  see  the  faith  of  their 
flocks  imperiled,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  parish  priests,  zealous  as  they  are,  have  not  yet  realized  tiie 
full  danger  of  the  situation." 

The  attitude  of  the  King  of  Italy  toward  the  missionaries  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  Methodist  workers 
Were  recently  granted  an  audience  with  His  Majesty  at  the 
Quirinal,  and  the  interview  appears  to  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  those  immediately  concerned.  But  it  was  presumably 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Vatican,  for  its  organ  in  Rome,  the  Osser- 
vatore  Romano,  commented  upon  "the  license  and  j>rotection 
granted  to  heresy  "  by  the  Italian  Government.  The  same  pa- 
per declares  that  there  can  be  no  toleration  of  any  "lay  power" 
of  a  governmental  nature  in  Rome  by  the  Pope.  It  formally  re- 
pudiates the  theory  of  "rights  of  the  church  that  are  compatible 
with  rights  of  the  civil  power,"  and  adds  : 

"There  can  be  no  compatibility  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See 
with  any  who  presume  to  put  forward  civil  rights  which  it  deems 
incompatible  with  the  apostolic  mission  divinely  entrusted  to  it." 

The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  as  regards  toleration  of  those  relig- 
ious denominations  which  differ  from  it  is  condemned  by  TLe 
Spectator  (London).  Referring  to  the  case  of  Father  Vaughan, 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  who  won  a  libel  suit  against  The  Rock,  of 
London.   The  Spectator  says  : 

"And  now  that  Father  Vaughan  and  his  order  have  had  so 
excellent  an  example  ot  English  toleration,  may  we  venture  to 
remind  them,  in  Cromwell's  words,  that  liberty  of  conscience  is 
a  natural  right,  that  he  who  claims  it  shduld  yield  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  and  his  order  should  do  their  best  to  induce  the 
Roman  Church  to  be  more  tolerant  of  other  communions?  He 
may  remember  how  the  venerable  head  of  his  church  lately  gave 
as  an  example  of  the  oppression  from  which  he  imagines  he  suf- 
fers in  being  deprived  of  the  temporal  power  the  fact  that  Prot- 
estants were  allowed  'under  our  eyes,  and  in  this  holy  city, 
which  should  be  the  inviolate  center  of  Catholicism,'  to  take  ad- 
vantage'of  the  sad  economic  conditions  of  the  country  to  corrupt 
the  faith  of  our  children  in  the  name  of  the  specious  doctrine  of 
judgment  which  pretends  to  leave  each  the  right  of  interpreting 
in  his  own  fashion  the  doctrine  of  Christ.'     There  was  far  too 
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much  of  the  spirit  of  The  Rock  visible  in  lliat  ijronoiuiceiuciit, 
an«l  we  are  gla«l  to  nhink  that  a  MuUllesex  jury  has  given  the 
l'«.;.f  so  excellent  a  lesson"  in  the  virtue  of  toleration.  It  is  so 
ea:>y  to  fall  into  his  trror  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  tolerance,  and 
to  talk  about  Roman  Catholics  having  no  right  to  exist  or  to 
carry  on  their  propaganda  in  the  central  citadel  of  Knglish  Prot- 
estantism, or  to  take  advantage  of  the  'sad  economic  conditions  ' 
of,  say,  our  slums  to 'corrupt '  our  children.  That  is  the  favor- 
ite convention  of  intolerance  all  the  world  over." 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT'S   EULOGY   OF   THE 

BIBLE. 

WHAT  would  our  civic  and  social  life  be  if  the  Bible  and 
the  memory  of  its  teachings  were  entirely  blotted  out? 
President  Roosevelt  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what 
it  would  be  ;  but  he  undertakes  to  indicate  some  of  the  things 
that  we  would  lack.  We  would,  for  one  thing,  "lose  almost  all 
the  standaKls  by  which  we  now  judge  both  public  and  private 
morals ;  all  the  standards  toward  which  we,  with  more  or  less 
resolution,  strive  to  raise  ourselves."  The  President's  views 
were  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  recent  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Epworlh  League,  published  in  Christian  Work.  He  continued 
his  eulogy  of  the  Bible  as  follows  : 

"Almost  every  man  who  has,  by  his  life  work,  added  to  the 
sum  of  human  achievement  of  which  the  race  is  proud,  of  which 
our  people  are  proud,  almost  every  such  man  has  based  his  life 
work  largely  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  done  unconsciously,  more  often  consciously,  and  among 
the  very  greatest  men  a  disproportionately  large  number  have 
been  diligent  and  close  students  of  the  Bible  at  first  hand. 

"Lincoln — sad,  patient,  kindly  Lincoln,  who,  after  bearing 
upon  his  weary  shoulders  for  four  years  a  greater  burden  than 
that  borne  by  any  other  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  people  whom,  living,  he  had  served  so  w'ell 
— built  up  his  entire  reading  upon  his  early  study  of  the  Bible. 
He  had  mastered  it  absolutely  ;  mastered  it  as,  later,  he  mas- 
tered only  one  or  two  other  books,  notably  Shakespeare  ;  mas- 
tered it  so  that  he  became  almost  '  a  man  of  one  book, '  who  knew 
that  book  and  who  instinctively  put  into  practise  what  he  had 
been  taught  therein  ;  and  he  left  his  life  as  part  of  the  crowning 
work  of  the  century  that  has  just  closed. 

"You  may  look  through  the  Bible,  from  cover  to  cover,  and 


nowhere  will  you  find  aline  that  can  be  constructed  into  an  apology 
for  the  man  of  brains  who  sins  against  the  light.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Bible,  taking  that  as  a  guide,  you  will  find  that  be- 
cause much  has  been  given  to  you  much  will  be  expected  of  you, 
and  a  heavier  condemnation  is  to  be  visited  upon  the  able  man 
who  goes  wrong  than  upon  his  weaker  brother  who  can  not  do 
the  harm  that  the  other  does,  because  it  is  not  in  him  to  do  it." 

In  addition  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  Bible,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, is  its  influence  on  the  side  of  good  taste,  good  literature,  a 
proper  .sense  of  proportion,  and  simple,  straightforward  writing 
and  thinking.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  Bible  does  not  teach  us  to  shirk  difficulties,  but  to  over- 
come them.  That  is  a  lesson  that  each  one  of  us  who  has  chil- 
dren is  bound  in  honor  to  teach  these  children,  if  he  or  she  ex- 
pects to  see  them  become  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  men  and 
women  in  our  world. 

"If  we  read  the  Bible  aright  we  read  a  book  which  teaches  us 
to  go  forth  and  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  world  as  we  find  it ;  to  try  to  make  things  better  in 
this  world,  even  if  only  a  little  better,  because  we  have  lived  in 
it.  That  kind  of  work  can  be  done  only  by  the  man  who  is  nei- 
ther a  weakling  nor  a  coward,  by  the  man  who,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  true  Christian — like  Great  Heart,  Bun- 
yan's  hero." 


IS  BELIEF  IN  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ESSENTIAL 

TO    RELIGION? 

EX-PRESIDENT  JOHN  BASCOM  answers  this  question 
with  a  yes  and  a  no.  If  by  the  supernatural  is  meant  an 
interference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  in  miracles,  then  belief 
in  it  is  not  essential  to  religious  faith.  But  if  by  the  supernatu- 
ral is  meant  the  Power  behind  the  visible  universe  and  reflected 
in  the  natural,  belief  in  it  is  the  very  essence  of  religious  faith. 
Dr.  Bascom  writes  in  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (April).  Of  the 
miraculous  and  the  part  it  plays  in  religion  he  writes : 

"No  miracle  is  an  essential  part  of  religious  belief.  All  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  faith  rest  on  tiie  framework  of  the  phys- 
ical and  the  spiritual  world.  The  significancy  of  the.se  worlds  in 
no  way  turns  on  any  momentary  intervention  in  their  ongoing. 
However  freely  we  may  admit  the  miracle,  it  is  the  merest  inci- 
dent in  the  flow  of  spiritual  events.  If  used  at  all  as  proof,  it 
must  establish  something  far  deeper  than  itself  in  the  system  of 
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things.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  the  ground  of  immor- 
tality ;  the  doctrine  of  immorlality  lends  probability  to  the  affir- 
mation of  his  resurrection.  The  true  order  of  dependence  is  in- 
dicated by  Paul  in  the  words.  'If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.'  It  is  an  antecedent  faith  that 
prepares  the  way  for  a  belief  in  his  resurrection.  That  resurrec- 
tion by  itself  does  not  disclose  the  reasons  of  a  future  life.  The 
apostle  proceeds,  indeed,  to  identify  the  hope  of  the  Christian 
with  the  resurrection  ;  but  this  connection,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  men's  thoughts,  indicates  the  weakness,  not  the 
strength,  of  the  proof.  When  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection 
comes  between  the  mind  and  the  spiritual  vision  which  is  the 
true  ground  of  faith,  it  obscures,  not  helps,  revelation.  It  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  weaken  down  our  belief  in  immortality 
to  the  force  of  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

"The  wonders  associated  with  faith  have  almost  universally 
wrought  confusion,  and  diverted  the  mind  from  the  true  objects 
of  attention.  If  every  miracle  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  were 
omitted,  their  luster  would  not  be  lost,  and  would  be  of  a  more 
purely  spiritual  character.  When  we  grant  the  miracle  we  are 
compelled  to  look  upon  it  as  a  concession  to  feeble  powers.  .  .  . 
Thus  Christ  was  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  method  of  impres- 
sion, and  brought  to  it  exposure  and  rebuke.  A  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be 
given  it.  The  adulterous  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  true 
spiritual  life  found  expression  in  a  desire  for  some  religious  sign, 
some  sensuous  impression.  To  overpower  the  diverting,  bewil- 
dering effect  of  the  miracle  calls  for  a  spiritual  movement  so 
dominant  as  to  render  the  miracle  unnecessary." 

Nevertheless,  in  a  world  of  free  spirit,  says  Dr.  Bascom,  we 
dwell  with  supernatural  facts  : 

"The  sense  of  the  supernatural  goes  hand-in-hand  with  a  mas- 
tery of  the  natural.  Human  skill  and  human  will  penetrate  far 
more  deeply  into  causes  than  ever  before.  The  voice  of  man 
runs  a  thousand  miles  and  is  still  unwearied.  Indeed,  the  cliief 
value  of  the  recognition  of  the  stability  of  physical  law  has  been 
the  larger  mental  scope  gained  thereby.  No  matter  how  much 
the  world  towers  in  strengtii,  the  feet  of  men  are  still  above  it. 

"In  the  intellectual  kingdom  the  growth  of  the  supernatural  is 
equally  marked.  Wisdom  and  love  find  identification  in  the 
character  of  God,  and,  as  ever-growing  forces  in  society,  give 
promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Purity  of  heart,  as  a  true 
reconciliation  of  the  wants  and  powers  of  men,  is  becoming  a 
medium  of  strength,  a  coalescence  of  the  life  of  man  with  the 
life  of  God.  The  world,  physical  and  spiritual,  submits  to  noth- 
ing so  absolutely  as  to  goodness.  We  shall  never  truly  inter- 
pret the  natural,  much  less  master  it  in  its  service  to  man,  till  it 
becomes  to  us  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  supernatural,  a  limit 
along  which  the  thoughts  of  man  and  the  thoughts  of  God  meet 
in  perpetual  creation." 

Dealing  with  the  same  general  subject,  Prof.  George  Willis 
Cook  points  to  some  modern  tendencies  that  seem  to  indicate  a 
revival  of  credence  in  the  supernatural  used  in  the  lower  and 
more  limited  .sense.  In  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian, 
June  rg) ,  he  says  : 

"The  feeling  that  there  is  something  about  us  that  is  mysteri- 
ous, occult,  preternatural,  has  come  down  to  us  through  untold 
generations.  It  is  born  with  us,  and  can  not  be  exorcised  by 
any  mere  word  of  science.  It  lives  in  us  as  a  part  of  our  heritage 
from  the  past.  It  is  in  our  fear  of  darkness  and  the  night,  in  our 
strange  horror  at  the  ghostly  and  uncanny,  and  in  our  dread  of 
death  and  its  accompaniments.  We  ought  not  to  think  it 
strange,  therefore,  that,  with  all  our  science  and  rationalism,  we 
should  find  a  new  faith  in  the  supernatural  springing  up  as  a 
reaction  against  the  more  extreme  materialism  of  our  age. 

"That  which  we  put  out  at  one  door  comes  back  to  us  through 
another.  That  which  we  rejected  under  the  name  of  superstition 
has  reappeared  under  the  name  of  science.  The  man  who  wholly 
discards  the  supernatural  elements  of  Christianity  takes  them 
back  again  under  the  guise  of  Spiritualism.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
was  a  pronounced  atheist  and  materialist;  but  now.  under  the 
lead  of  theosophy,  she  accepts  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  su- 
pernatural. Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regard  these  mental  trans- 
formations as  anything  strange,  and  yet  it  is  a  curious  result  of 
the  mental  unrest  of  the  time  that  those  who  believe  in  nothing 


but  matter  and  its  forces  should  mII  at  once  come  to  Ijelievc  -n 
nothing  but  mind  and  its  preternatural  capacilie-- 

What  is  the  significance  of  Theosophy,  Chriiitian  Scieoce, 
mind-cure,  hypnotism,  and  telepathy  but  that  of  a  new  interest 
in  the  supernatural?  asks  Professor  Cook  ; 

"The  rejuvenescence  of  the  Kupernuturul  under  new  na* —  •  ■  \ 
with  fresh  motives  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tcndi 
our  time.  When  the  new  mask  is  removed,  however,  the  old 
personality  is  discovered.  It  is  as  easy  to  Iwrlieve  in  the  lK>dily 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  in  the  materialited  forms  of  the  spirits. 
Christian  Science  is  but  Neo-Platonism  writ  large.  Mind-cure 
has  been  known  since  the  dawn  «»f  civilization.  Hypnotism  has 
been  practised  by  medicine-men  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The 
truth  in  these  fi>rms  of  the  supernatural  <loes  not  enlarge  by  giv- 
ing them  new  names  or  putting  them  under  the  categories  of 
science.  If  they  are  not  true  under  the  forms  of  the  past,  then 
they  are  not  true  under  the  fresh  disguises  of  the  present. 

■  What  these  tendencies  indicate  is  that  the  sui>ernatural  is  a 
])ermanent  human  interest.  Rationalism  can  not  put  it  out  of 
doors,  for  it  speedily  returns  in  a  new  form.  We, get  rid  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  the  past,  but  the  quality  of  the  mind  that  gives 
origin  to  this  faith  remains.  The  truth  of  the  supernatural  is 
not  to  be  found  in  nature  or  science  ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual mind  inherits  the  past  of  human  experience.  an<l  has 
been  shaped  in  its  emotions  and  aspiration  by  all  that  has  made 
the  superstitions  and  credulities  of  other  ages." 


WANTED:    RULES    FOR   GUIDANCE   IN 
SABBATH    OBSERVANCE. 

'  I  "HE  question  of  Sabbath  observance,  always  more  acute  in 
•'•  the  vacation  months,  remains  one  on  which  the  religious 
press  seems  to  be  considerably  at  .sea.  This  is  true  not  only  •)f 
this  country,  but  of  England  ;  and  the  London  Diocesan  Con- 
vention recently  delivered  itself  to  the  effect  that  the  subject  is 
one  that  "  deserves  the  immediate  attention  of  churchmen. "  The 
London  Guardian  takes  this  not  very  illuminative  utterance  as 
a  text  for  the  following  remarks  (June  7)  : 

"The  great  difticulty  of  the  questi<tn  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
practical  rules  based  on  the  Puritan  view,  and  now  to  a  great 
extent  discarded,  still  occupy  men's  minds  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  others.  Men  can  not  and  will  not  be  bound  by  the  restric- 
tions which  were  imposed  by  our  forefathers,  and  at  present  they 
seem  to  recognize  no  others.  The  result  is  a  double  injury  to  re- 
ligion and  morality.  On  the  one  hand  no  time  is  set  apart  for 
quiet  and  for  worship  ;  on  the  other  hand  consciences  are  vaguely 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  wrongdoing  in  occupations  which  may  be 
perfectly  innocent.  The  old  theory  having  become  untenable, 
the  practical  rules  based  upon  it  are  being  more  and  more  disre- 
garded, and  nothing  is  taking  their  place.  Indeed,  it  is  of  very 
little  use  to  lay  down  rules  until  you  have  some  principle  or 
theory  on  which  to  base  them.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  to  be  solved 
by  the  Christian  conscience  ;  but  the  Cliristian  conscience  needs 
guiding,  and  it  can  only  be  rightly  guided  by  the  laws  and  i>rin- 
ciples  of  Christianity.  Failing  such  guidance  the  conscience  re- 
verts uneasily  to  the  Sabbatical  principles  of  Judaism,  and.  tho 
it  can  not  adopt  them,  it  is  in  trouble  because  it  finds  itself  in 
conflict  with  them.  What  is  needed,  in  short,  is  a  careful  inves- 
tigation and  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  Christian  princi- 
ples on  which  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ought  to  rest. 
We  need  not  say  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  principles  and 
rules  which,  tho  declared  and  ascertained  in  a  different  and  less 
direct  way  than  those  of  the  Jewish  law,  are  no  less  binding. 
The  old  fashioned  assertion  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  this  or  that  on 
Sunday  has  become  either  nugatory  or  injurious.  We  need  in 
its  place  a  rule  of  life,  elastic  enough  to  be  applicable  to  different 
characters  and  different  circumstances,  and  based  on  well-ascer- 
tained principles  of  Christian  psychology,  if  we  may  use  the 
term.  Periodical  relaxations  of  industrial  and  commercial  effort, 
for  the  sake  of  the  higher  law  of  worship,  in  its  widest  sense,  will 
be  found  to  be  necessary  on  the  principles  which,  according  to 
Christian  teaching,  govern  the  relations  of  man  to  God.     Start- 
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injj  from  this  point,  it  ought  not  to  be  iiinH)ssiljle  to  construct  a 
rule  of  life  which  wHl  secure  what  is  essential  and  leave  aside 
what  is  obsolete,  indiflferen't,  or  too  minute  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  l)ay  as  it  has  conic  down  to  us  from  earlier  genera- 
tions." 

An  editorial  in  this  cx)untry  that  has  elicited  considerable  com- 
ment as  being  unexpectedly  liberal  in  tone  appears  in  The  Con- 
^regiilioHiilist  (June  7).     It  says: 

"We  shall  surely  encourage  such  use  of  public  libraries,  pic- 
ture-galleries, and  museums  as  we  make  of  our  own  libraries  and 
art  treasures  on  Sumlay.  The  public  park  is  the  people's  gar- 
»len,  and  who  can  look  without  pleasure  on  men  who  rarely  see 
their  families  together  during  the  working-days,  with  wife  and 
children  around  them  in  the  midst  of  growing  things  of  nature 
on  a  summer  afternoon?  Music  such  as  is  appropriate  in  the 
home  adds  to  their  happiness,  and  the  public  spirit  that  provides 
it  is  akin  to  his  who  had  compassion  on  the  multitude. 

"To  provide  what  the  jjcople  need  for  useful  Sabbath,  espe- 
cially in  crowded  cities,  requires  that  many  should  labor.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  such  labor  is  limited  to  service  in  providing 
a  helpful  Sabbath  for  others,  and  that  those  who  thus  work  shall 
have  compensation  in  rest.  To  discharge  this  duty  calls  for  sym- 
pathetic study  of  social  conditions,  foroearance  with  those  who 
differ  from  us,  and  a  firm  determination  to  preserve  the  Sabbath 
for  the  highest  public  good 

"Christians  should  support  such  Sabbath  legislation  as  will 
secure  the  most  healthful  use  of  the  day  for  all  classes.  The 
ideal  Sabbath  is  the  one  which  secures  physical  rest,  mental 
recreation,  and  spiritual  renewal.  Tne  question  how  we  can 
help  the  community  to  attain  to  this  ideal  calls  for  study,  and 
the  answer  to  it  will  vary  in  different  communities." 

The  Boston  Pilot  (Roman  Catholic)  approves  this  as  "reason- 
able and  Catholic, "  speaks  of  "the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  con- 
straint of  the  old  Puritan  Sabbath,"  and  adds-  "The  Catholic 
churches,  crowded,  with  no  compulsion  but  the  fear  or  love  of 
God,  for  three  or  four  or  six  successive  masses  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, winter  and  summer  alike,  preach  eloquently  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Sunday,  but  find  no  imitators  in  Protestantism." 


THE    "ASTONISHING     PROGRESS"    OF    CHRIS- 
TIAN   SCIENCE. 

"\  \  7  HAT  the  New  York  Sitn  calls  "the  remarkable,  not  to  say 
•  '  astonishing,  progress  of  the  Christian  Science  move- 
ment," is  set  forth  statistically  in  The  Era  (Philadelphia, 
July).  This  progress  has  all  been  made  since  1875,  when  Mrs. 
Eddy  published  her  "Science  and  Health";  and  so  far  as  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  organization  of  churches  and  soci- 
eties is  concerned,  nearly  all  the  progress  has  been  achieved 
since  iSg4,  when  the  edifice  of  the  "Mother  Church"  in  Boston 
was  erected.     Here  are  some  of  Tlie  Era' s  figures  : 

"The  total  number  of  Christian  Science  churches  and  societies 
here  and  abroad  is  now  663,  showing  the  remarkable  increase  of 
Si  during  the  last  year.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of  branch  churches 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  igoo,  was  443.  The  total  num- 
ber for  the  year  ending  Decemlier  31,  1901,  was  496,  giving  an 
increase  of  53  branch  churches. 

"The  total  number  of  societies  (not  yet  organized  as  churches) 
for  the^year  ending  December  31,  1900,  was  139.  The  total  num- 
ber for  tlie  year  ending  December  31,  1901,  was  167,  giving  an 
increase  of  28  societies. 

"Besides  these,  there  are  many  free  reading-rooms— more  than 
one  hundred  in  the  United  States,  eight  in  Greater  New  York 
alone,  and  one  large  one  in  Chicago,  in  which  all  the  churches  of 
that  city  unite.  These  reading-rooms  are  a  feature  of  the  denom- 
ination and  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cities  abroad  where 
Christian  Science  has  obtained  a  lodgment. 

"The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  finished  in  1S94.  at  an  expense  of  over  $250,000,  and  was 
dedicated  in  1S95.  It  is  known  as  'The  Mother  Church,'  all 
the  other  churches  being  branches  of  this  one.     This  was  the  first 


church  devoted  to  the  new  faith,  and  all  the  others  have,  there- 
fore, been  built  within  eight  years,  a  very  remarkable  growth. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  comparative  statistics  have  Ijeen 
published  that  might  enable  us  to  give  the  relative  strength  oi 
the  movement  in  the  different  sections  of  the  States.  But  the 
denomination,  numerically,  is  very  evenly  distributed,  except  in 
the  South.  Taking  the  country  at  large,  we  find  an  increase  of 
81  churches  and  societies  during  the  year  closing  December, 
1901.  The  directory  of  Christian  Science  practitioners  shows 
that  hardly  a  city  in  the  Union  but  contains  within  it  one  or  more 
healers  of  the  faith — Chicago,  where  the  movement  has  gained 
great  headway,  has  over  two  hundred.  Besides  the  churches 
and  societies  there  are  about  one  hundred  institutes  for  the 
teaching  of  Christian  Science,  most  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
principal  cities.  Then,  too,  the  board  of  lectureship  is  a  growing 
and  ethcieut  means  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  new  doc- 
trines." 

The  denomination  has  a  publishing  society  in  Boston  that  is- 
sues a  weekly  and  a  monthly  publication,  and  a  constant  output 
of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  books  in  explanation  and  defense  of 
the  faith.  There  are,  besides,  various  periodicals  run  by  private 
capital.  A  regular  issue  of  Sunday-school  leaves  is  furnished 
containing  the  International  lessons  with  Christian  Science  inter- 
pretations. The  progress  of  the  movement  has  not  been  confined 
to  America.     Concerning  its  growth  abroad  7'/te  Era  says  : 

"Organized  Christian  Science  is  perhaps  less  than  seven  years 
old  in  England.  In  1894  its  meetings  in  London  were  still  con- 
fined to  drawing-rooms,  until  1897,  when  a  regular  meeting- 
place  was  engaged.  But  it  was  not  until  1899  that  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  London,  was  formed.  The  membership 
is  about  three  hundred.  ...  In  Manchester,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh  there  are  branches,  but  the  disciples  meet  for  the 
most  part  in  halls  and  drawing-rooms;  there  being  no  churches 
as  yet  in  these  places.  In  England,  as  in  America,  the  church 
numbers  among  its  adherents  men  and  women  of  distinguished 
intellectual  ability.  There,  as  here,  they  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  professional  ranks — judges,  lawyers,  doctors.  Critics 
of  the  new  denomination  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  new  church  represents  the  '  upper  classes' — the 
classes  which  socially,  if  not  intellectually,  are  near  the  apex. 
But  many  of  its  adherents  are  intellectually  noble.  Of  these 
perhaps  Lord  Dunmore  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  He  is 
a  man  of  much  leanaing,  of  great  practical  sagacity,  a  mighty 
hunter,  a  traveler  and  explorer  who  has  written  some  remarkable 
books  detailing  his  experiences,  and  he  is,  withal,  a  suj^erb  spec- 
imen of  physical  manhood,  standing  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 
No  man,  you  would  say,  to  be  attracted  by  any  but  a  very  ro- 
bust, logical,  and  common-sense  theology.  The  leader  of  the 
Cambridge  branch  is  Mrs.  Butler,  wife  of  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
and  a  woman  of  unusual  attainments.  Fourteen  years  ago  she 
graduated  from  Gurton  College,  Cambridge,  with  honors  which 
placed  her  above  the  'senior  classic  '  in  the  Cambridge  tripos. 

"In  Germany  there  has  been  some  progress.  Berlin  has  a 
church,  organized  .some  time  ago  with  the  permission  of  the  au- 
thorities, as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  In  this  city  is  a  Christian 
Science  reading-room  and  an  institute  for  the  teaching  of  the 
doctrines.  The  question  of  the  new  faith  came  up  in  the  Reich- 
stag a  few  months  ago,  and  the  imperial  secretary  of  state  then 
said  :  '  I  earnestly  warn  against  using  the  power  of  the  state 
against  such  things.'  " 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Thf  much-talked-o£  proposal  to  remove  Andover  Seminary  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  decision  of  the  alumni  trustees  and  visitors,  who  decide  to 
keep  the  seminary  where  it  is.  A  strong  effort  is  to  be  made  to  increase 
the  endowment  and  to  attract  more  students. 

The  Sun  (New  York)  comments  upon  the  production  of  a  mass  for  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Newark,  by  six  amateur  composers,  three  of  whom 
are  Protestant  clergymen,  thus  :  "That  two  Episcopal  ministers  should 
assist  in  writing  a  mass  is  not  surprising,  but  that  they  should  write  it  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  is  rather  remarkable.  That  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister should  be  a  colleague  in  the  production  is  very  remarkable.  A  gen- 
eration ago  such  a  circumstance  would  have  strxick  Protestants  with 
amazement.  Now  it  is  likely  to  pass  without  any  very  serious  comment 
or,  at  leasts  any  bitter  rebuke." 
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THE   ANTI-CLERICAL   CAMPAIGN    IN    SPAIN. 

■\T  OT  long  since.  Senor  Canalejas,  who  had  been  minister  of 
i-  ^i  agriciilluie  in  Spain,  resigned  from  the  Sagasta  ministry 
and  thus  occasioned  the  first  cabinet  crisis  since  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Alphonso  XIIL  He  e.\plained  his  course  by  saying  that 
he  was  a  Democrat  and  an  anti-Clerical.  "  A  convinced  Cath- 
olic, he  yet  deemed  Clericalism  the  foe  to  progress  in  Spain. 
Since  the  Spanish  Government  let  itself  be  ruled  by  the  Vatican 
in  Clerical  affairs,  he  could  only  resign."  Having  done  so,  he 
has  ever  since  been  speaking  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
his  idea  being  to  form  a  new  political  party.  The  Spanish  press 
naturally  sides  for  or  against  Canalejas  according  to  its  partizan 
bias,  but  his  own  paper,  the  Heraltio  lie  Madrid,  calls  attention 
to  the  very  different  attitude  of  the  United  States  from  that  of 
Spain  in  dealing  with  the  Vatican,  and  the  different  line  of  pol- 
icy adopted  by  the  Vatican  in  each  case : 

"If  there  is  anything  to  be  surprised  at,  it  is  not  in  the  cour.se 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican 
in  effect  says,  and  from  very  evident  motives,  that  when  it  has 
to  deal  with  the  strong  whom  it  has  reason  to  fear  (even  if,  or 
because,  they  are  heretic) ,  it  makes  up  by  imposing  its  will  on 
the  weak  and  forcing  them  to  submit  to  every  condition.  For 
the  Republican  and  Protestant  President  Roosevelt  there  is  the 
kiss  of  peace.  For  loyal  Catholicism  and  Catholic  monarchical 
governments  there  is  penance,  the  humiliating  penance  of  Ca- 
nossa. " 

The  same  paper  urges  bold  firmness  in  dealing  with  the  Vat- 
ican, asserting  that  "in  this  matter  we  must  take  our  cue  from 
the  Republican  Yankees  now  in  Rome  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
Philippine  friars.  They  are  laying  down  a  rule  which  they  de- 
clare absolute  with  them  and  which  it  behooves  us  to  imitate  in 
Spain,  and  that  is  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state." 
The  dynastic  Epoca  (Madrid)  hints  that  Canalejas  is  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  The  newspapers  of  Spain 
seem  not  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
Canalejas,  for  he  is  delivering  speeches  to  crowds  in  the  streets 
and  carrying  on  a  campaign  along  American  political  lines. 
There  have  even  been  disturbances  in  one  or  two  towns.  Says 
the  Paris  Temps  : 

"Seiior  Canalejas  continues  with  untiring  energy  to  spread  his 
movement  throughout  Spain.  He  is  leading  a  popular  agitation 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  a  country  unused  to  seeing  Glad- 
stones jump  up  pell-mell  and  carry  on  a  Midlothian  campaign, 
these  tactics  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  but  yesterday  was  in  the 
cabinet  surprise,  alarm,  and  scandalize  the  peaceful  champions 
of  routine  and  the  e.Kisting  order.  Harangue  crowds  from  a  bal- 
cony, as  was  once  the  frequent  reproach  against  Gambetta ; 
boldly  appeal  not  only  to  reason,  always  slow  and  circumspect, 
but  to  that  element  of  passion  which  demands  action  and  decides 
great  undertakings  ;  .seek  outside  the  official  liberal  ranks  for 
allies  among  Republicans  and  even  Socialists  and  that  portion 
of  the  Democracy  grown  weary  of  the  fruitless  game  of  the  ortho- 
dox parties — it  must  be  admitted  that  this  method  is  not  hack- 
neyed. In  themselves  the  doings  of  Seiior  Canalejas  are  enough 
to  rouse  public  opinion  from  its  torpor.  ...  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  outcome  of  an  effort  that  may 
easily  fail  and  which  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
every  sort." 

The  Spanish  Cortes  meanwhile  has  been  prorogued  until  Octo- 
ber, and  T/ie  Spectator  (London)  thus  sums  up  the  general  situ- 
ation : 

"Spain  will  therefore  remain  unquiet;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  body  of  the  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  disappointment, 
will  wait  for  the  King  to  declare  himself  fully,  and  this  the  more 
readily  because  they  have  an  impression  that  he  is  anti-Clerical. 
That  is  not  very  like  either  Bourbon  or  Hapsburg;  but  still  it 
may  be  true,  for  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  flows  strongly  against  the  monks,  and  the  number  of 


kings  who  have  risked  thrones  for  the  sake  <Jf  the  church  is  very 
few      Usually,  if  they  are  pious  at  alJ.  Ihcy  •  at  Provi- 

dence consecrated  them  as  well  us  the  priests    ~  ,  r  .ins/iitions 
nuule/or  TiiK  Literary  Dkjest. 


CONFERENCE    OF     BRITISH     COLONIAL     PRE- 
MIERS ON    IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 
''I "  HE  premiers  of  the  great  British  colonies  now  hold  the  ccn- 
•'•       ter  of  the  stage  from  the  imperialist  point  of  view.     Their 
long-heralded  gathering  in  London  for  the  ;  '  >{ 

a  federation  of  t!ie  British  empire  along  nev,  .  _    ..    .in 

accomplished  fact.  The  conspicuous  figures  are  Mr.  Seddon. 
premier  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Barton,  premier  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  the  Canadian 
premier.  Mr.  Seddon  is  .strongly  imperialist.  Mr.  Barton  thinks 
notliing  should  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  as  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier, no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  he  thinks.  As  an  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  subject  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  77it-  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  by  Frederick 
Greenwood  may  be  read  with  profit; 

"The  federation  of  the  empire,  the  wehling  of  the  empire  into 
a  great  organic  whole — this  was  the  wish,  and  then  the  dream. 
and  then  to  the  eye  of  a  perversely  romantic  slalcmanship  it  be- 
came a  reality,  and  was  so  called.  This  descrijjtion  of  it.  how- 
ever, would  never  have  been  .credited  but  for  the  alacrity  with 
which  certain  of  the  greater  colonies  raiseil  contingents  for  the 
South  African  war.  It  would  have  sufficed  if  Canada,  Australia, 
Xew  Zealand,  had  responded  to  the  wish  of  the  Colonial  Office 
with  ready  loyalty.  They  did  more — res])oiiding  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  nor  was  it  a  momentary  flash,  but  the  instant  kindling  of 
an  ardent  fire.  Of  itself,  perhaps,  this  would  have  been  enough 
to  fill  the  one-man  statesmanship  of  the  day  with  a  belief  that  a 
general  consolidation  of  the  empire  merely  awaited  the  formali- 
ties of  incorporation.  But  there  happened  to  be  then  an  all-con- 
quering ideaof  the  day — namely,  that  very  great  projects,  boldly 
entertained,  fulfilled  themselves  by  .some  mysterious  rewarding 
law.  To  "think  in  continents.'  for  exam])le,  and  to  think  hard, 
was  to  be  more  than  half-way  at  <jnce  to  the  conquests  of  Ale.x- 
ander,  with  nothing  like  the  trouble  that  Alexander  put  himself 
to.  The  ascendency  of  this  metaphysical  persuasion  completed 
what  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  colonies  began  ;  and  thenceforth 
the  aforesaid  Government  of  the  day  adopted,  proclaimed,  and 
brought  millions  of  us  into  the  conviction  that  a  regular  federa- 
tion of  the  empire  was  about  to  come  off.  It  had  at  any  rate  got 
as  far  as  this  :  a  convention  of  colonial  prime  ministers,  assisted 
by  our  own  highest  colonial  authorities,  would  meet  in  London 
to  discuss  the  details  of  imperial  consolidation." 

In  discussing  the  topic,  British  newspapers  evince  a  curious 
partizanship.  The  imperialists  champion  Mr.  Seddon,  while  the 
anti-imperialists  praise  the  Australian  premier,  Mr.  Barton.  To 
begin  with  the  London  Times: 

"Mr.  Seddon  is  more  radical  than  our  Radicals,  more  demo- 
cratic than  our  most  democratic  theorists,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  enthusiastic  and  more  thoroughgoing  in  his  imperialism 
than  many  good  imperialists  among  ourselves  have  yet  found 
courage  to  become.  Among  colonial  premiers,  none  of  whom 
have  been  backward  in  suppoiting  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Sed- 
don has  been  conspicuous  for  the  warmth  with  which  he  has  ad- 
vocated everything  that  seems  profitable  for  the  binding  together 
of  the  empire.  New  Zealand,  as  Lord  Onslow  rather  strikingly 
pointed  out  last  night,  has  actually  sent  more  men  to  South 
Africa  in  proportion  to  population  than  the  mother  country  her- 
self. There  could  be  no  more  remarkable  evidence  that  radical 
principles  in  their  fullest  development,  principles  carried  out  in 
a  manner  which  not  even  Mr  Seddon's  eulogy  of  the  results  can 
commend  for  our  unreserved  emulation,  are  found  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  imperial  ideas  which  in  this  country  they  seem 
in  some  mysterious  way  to  exclude." 

As  regards  Mr.  Seddon' 8  views,  T/ie  Times  expounds  them  in 
a  sympathetic  tone : 
"  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Seddon  understands  the  situation,  there  is  no 
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thought  of  proposing  anything  so  inadmissible  as  the  imposition 
of  a  ten-  or  a  five-per-cent.  duty  upon  British  and  colonial  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries.  The  colonies  want  to  strengthen 
the  empire,  and  they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  attain  that 
€nd  by  striking  a  blow  at  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  What 
they  really  think  feasible  is  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  Mr. 
Seddon  tells  us  was  framed  and  forwarded  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  last  December — that  is  to  say,  long  before  the  regis- 
tration duty  on  corn  was  heard  of.  That  resolution  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  preferen- 
tial tariffs,  if  not  already  existing,  ought  to  be  established,  by 
way  of  rebate  of  duties  on  British  goods  carried  in  British  ships  ; 
and  that  in  the  mother  country  a  rebate  of  duty  on  colonial  prod- 
ucts now  taxable  should  be  conceded.  .  .  ■.  The  colonies,  as  we 
understand  Mr.  Seddon,  are  content  to  take  what  little  we  can 
give;  and,  for  their  own  part,  desire  to  differentiate  in  favor  of 
British  goods  of  all  kinds  carried  in  British-owned  ships.  That 
is  not  an  offer  to  be  dismissed  with  the  repetition  of  some  moldy 
piece  of  theory  deduced  by  logic-chopping  methods  from  circum- 
stances which  no  longer  exist,  and  from  principles  which  were 
never  at  any  time  of  absolute  authority." 

But  a  different  tone  is  that  of  The  Daily  News  (London), 
which  talks  of  "the  ZoUverein  quackery"  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Seddon,  and  praises  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  Australian  pre- 
mier, Mr.  Barton  : 

"Mr.  Barton  looks  at  the  question  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  colony.  The  Australian  commonwealtla,  he 
points  out,  gets  its  revenue  from  customs,  and  it  can  not  afford 
to  endanger  its  living  or  to  enter  on  a  speculation  the  results  of 
which  are  by  no  means  clear.  On  the  question  of  'mutual  tariff 
concessions  '  Mr.  Barton  is  less  outspoken.  He  would  like  to  see 
difficulties  removed,  as  we  all  should  if  their  removal  did  not 
create  greater  difficulties,  and  no  doubt  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  can 
see  his  way  to  offer  him  a  good  thing  he  will,  as  a  business  man, 
think  twice  before  he  rejects  it.  This  attitude  is  entirely  reason- 
able, c  Mr.  Barton  does  not  ask  the  mother  country  to  make 
heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  or  to  reverse  her  whole  fiscal  policy 
in  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  His  views  of  commerce  and  rev- 
enue are  not  of  the  spectacular  order  any  more  than  his  views  of 
the  relations  of  the  self-governing  colonies  with  this  country. 
But  what  will  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Seddon  say  to  this  mat- 
ter-of-fact statesman,  v.-ith  his  dislike  of  claptrap?  " 

The  same  authority  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  pre- 
mier's attitude  and  considers  it  in  connection  with  England's 
newly  imposed  bread  tax: 

"Sir  Wilfrid,  we  can  not  doubt,  will  be  anxious  to  inform  him- 
self how  public  opinion  in  this  country  stands  with  respect  to  the 


corn  tax  and  the  various  preferential  proposals  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  We  are  certain  that  he  will  discover  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense hostility  to  the  tax  itself,  if  he  pushes  his  inquiries  amongst 
the  classes  to  whom  the  price  of  bread  is  a  consideration.  The 
great  industrial  organizations  have  denounced  the  tax,  and  they 
will  insist  on  its  repeal  at  the  first  opportunity.  .  .  .  Sir  Wilfrid 


AMERICANIZATION   OF  ENGLAND. 

Ships,  railways,  beef,  matches,  cigars,  etc.,  come  to  John  Bull  from  the 
lavish  hands  of  Uncle  Sam  Buddha,  upon  the  usual  terms  as  regards  bonds. 

—Ktadderadatsch  (Berlin). 

will  do  well  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  tax,  and  this  being  so  he  will 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  no  policy  could  be  more  short-sighted 
or  in  every  way  unfortunate  than  to  attempt  to  use  it  as  a  lever 
for  securing  preferential  treatment  for  the  colonies.  Sir  Wilfrid 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  invite  a  conflict  between 
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the  mass  of  tlie  people  in  the  old  country  and  his  brother  colo- 
nists, and  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  an  issue  is  not  at  all 
improbable  if  the  movement  for  repeal  should  find  itself  face  to* 
face  with  a  vested  colonial  interest  in  dear  bread." 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  British  empire  is  "federated 
already,"  and  this  is  taken  up  by  the  London  Standard: 

"A  conference  to  which  every  one  comes  with  his  mind  made 
up.  and  with  grandiose  plans  to  be  executed  at  once,  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  differences,  and  even  loss  of  temper,  than  to 
practical  results.  Mr.  Barton,  however,  put  his  finger  on  the 
very  center  of  the  great  problem  that  we  are  now  engage<l  in 
solving,  when  he  said  that  the  empire  is,  in  effect,  federated  al- 
ready. The  formulation  of  a  system  of  common  administration 
may  come  later  on,  as  the  need  for  it  is  felt.  Without  attempt- 
ing at  once  to  make  a  new  framework  of  government,  there  are 
measures  of  a  more  modest  but  eminently  businesslike  kind, 
which  would  consolidate  a  unity  founded  on  community  of  inter- 
est and  mutual  affection.  The  construction  of  a  court  of  appeal 
for  the  whole  empire  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Barton  speaks  in  favor  of  that  tribunal  being  the  House  of 
Lords.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  contribution  of  the  colony  to  the 
support  of  the  navy,  he  was  cautious,  and  would  not  commit 
himself  to  approving  eitlier  of  a  higher  vote  to  the  general  naval 
forces  or  the  establishment  of  an  Australian  navy.  These  and 
such  questions  are  to  be  considered  by  the  conference.  The 
great  point  is  that  tliey  are  being  discussed  by  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies,  which  of  itself  constitutes  a  distinct  step 
toward  full  federation." 


do  not  itgree  inside  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  of 

his  credentials  by  the  French  minister  at  C.  !s 

will  be  submitted   to  tiie  third  arbiter,  wh-.  it 

appeal." 

This  solution  is  approved  by  Paris  pai)er8,  which  express  the 
opinion  that  the  selection  of  the  third  arbiter  is  particularly  wise. 
They  assert  that  "the  Spanish  ambassador  to  I'aris  should  lie 
as  well  disposed  toward  France,  which  gave  numerous  marks  of 
sympathy  to  Spain,  as  toward  Venezuela,  in  view  of  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  of  Spain  for  the  Spanish  republics  of  the  New 
World." — Translations  made  for  'I ni.  Literary  Digest.   • 


HOW  FRANCE  DEALS  WITH  VENEZUELA. 

COMMENTING  upon  the  protocol  adopted  to  adjust  the  diflfi- 
culties  which  have  caused  a  ruj)ture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Venezuela  and  France,  the  Temps  (Paris)  re- 
markfi  that  "the  Venezuelan  Government  entertained  some  very 
dangerous  illusions  when  it  believed  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  meant  eventual  protection  by  the 
United  States. "  The  Meinoriat  Dip/omntique, 
summarizing  the  opinions  of  the  Parisian 
press,  says : 

"Althothe  United  States  asserts  the  ^lonroe 
Doctrine  more  than  ever,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  under  all  circumstances  take 
the  part  of  the  South  American  republics 
against  European  Powers.  The  Government 
at  Washington  so  far  has  made  a  point  of  re- 
maining neutral  when  the  cause  of  these  re- 
publics was  manifestly  unjust.  This  has  proven 
to  be  the  case  with  San  Domingo,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  have 
refused  assistance  to  Venezuela  in  the  present 
controversy  with  France." 

ThQ  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  recalls  that 
the  whole  question  involves  only  the  amount 
of  indemnities  due  to  French  citizens  for  dam- 
ages sustained  during  the  events  of  1S92. 
Otberclaims  for  indemnity  are  based  on  events 
previous  to  Maj'  23,  1899.  The  following  pro- 
visions for  arbitration  of  the  differences  are 
published  by  \.\\q  Journal  Officiel: 

"When  France  and  Venezuela  appoint  their 
ministers  to  Caracas  and  Paris,   the    French 
and  Venezuelan  governments  will  designate 
one  arbiter  each  ;  the  third  arbiter  will  be   M. 
tilo,   Spanish    minister   to   Paris. 


THE    GERMAN   AGRARIANS  "TURNED    DOWN." 

^<  )ME  rilIN(i  has  happened  to  the  German  Agrarians,  and  all 
*^  the  newspapers  in  Germany  are  giving  different  versions  of 
just  what  it  is.  The  only  established  fact  is  that  the  Agrarians 
have  been  plainly  told  something  by  Count  von  Biilow,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  they  are  not  to  have  their  way  with  the  tariff  bill. 
This  is  taken  to  mean  that  Emperor  William  "put  his  foot 
down,"  altho  one  of  the  official  papers  denies  this.  The  denial 
is  called  "amusing  "  because  Count  von  Buiow  would  not  have 
dared  to  aot  on  his  own  responsibility.  Meanwhile  the  German 
Reichstag  has  adjourned  until  next  October.  A  general  election 
must  lake  place  in  Germany  by  next  June.  The  outlwlk  for  the 
Agrarians  is  deemed  bad.  The  Liberal  papers  say  they  have 
had  a  "black  Monday."  The  Hamburger  Aac/irkliten,  a  rather 
conservative  sheet,  says  editorially  that  "the  relations  between 
the  Government  and  the  Agrarians  grow  more  and  more 
strained."  This  view  is  not  taken  by  the  Kreuz  Zeittini;  (Ber- 
lin), the  Agrarian  organ,  which  ridicules  the  notion  that  a  "cri- 
sis" is  impending  for  the  party.  It  does,  howe\-«r,  express  its 
great  regret  that  the  sugar-bill  was  advanced  to  a  third  reading 
in  the  Reichstag,  this  being  a  blow  to  the  Agrarians.     Another 


IN    IllK  GKRMA.V   TOLITICAL  KI.SOKKGARTK.N. 

Father  William  (to  Alsace  and  Lorraine):    "  Won't  you  eat  this  nice  plum  pudding.'    Poland 
stuck  her  tongue  out  at  it  and  I  put  her  in  the  corner." 

— De  Amslerdammer  U'eckblad i<o<>r  Xederland. 


de  Leon  y  Cas- 
The  first  two  arbiters  will 
meet  at  Caracas  as  soon  as  the  French  minister  delivers  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  of  Venezuela,  and  will  examine  together 
the  demands  presented  by  Frenchmen  for  damages  sustained  in 
Venezuela  during  the  events  of  1S92.  Demands  which  can  not 
be  amicably  adjusted  will  be  submitted  to  the  third  arbiter. 
Other  demands  (based  on  facts  previous  to  May  3,  1S99)  will  be 
jointly  examined  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Ven- 
ezuela and  bv  the  French  minister  to  Caracas.     If  both  parties 


Agrarian  paper,  the  Dtutsthe  Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin),  does  not 
believe  lliat  the  Agrarians  are  to  lose  their  present  favored  posi- 
tion in  the  Reichstag,  but  it  admits  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  Count  von  Billow's  sudden  independence  of 
attitude.     It  says : 

"If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  Government  contemplates  seeking  sup- 
port of  a  political  nature  from  other  parties,  we  should  deeply 
regret  it  both  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  of  the  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  should  accept  the  situation  with  equanimity 
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.,,  ..  iiieaiis  of  clearing  away  obscurities.  Aclearmgof  the  air  is 
uniler  all  conditions  more  bciiehcial  anil  more  desirable  than  a 
6tate  of  obucurity  that  may  lead  linally  to  hopeless  misunder- 
standing. We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  regard  the  imperial 
chancellor'*  attitude,  us  denoting  a  repudiation  of  his  previous 
jx)licy.  Such  a  thmg  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  reason 
that  his  jHjlicy  has  been  a  h;i!i'l-'"-'>i""tli  mic  aUvavs,  born  of  the 
needs  of  the  hour." 

The  Liberal  and  Democratic  newspapers  persist  in  their  opin- 
ion that  the  Government  will  find  some  other  element  than  the 
Agrarian  to  lean  upon.  For  instance,  the  Liberal  V^ossische  Aei- 
liin^  (Kerlin).  after  remarking  that  tlie  Agrarians  can  not  re- 
cover from  the  "colossal  amazement  "  of  Count  von  Bnlow's  inde- 
pendent way  of  talking  to  them,  asserts: 

"At  last  the  imperial  chancellor  lias  ft)und  the  right  tone.  He 
speaks  tersely  and  clearly,  but  also  tirmly  and  decidedly.  .  .  . 
If  he  had  only  adopted  this  attitude  from  the  beginning  !  .  .  . 
The  Government  has  but  to  show  itself  strong  and  determined 
and  the  Agrarians  are  certain  to  become  subdued." 

Much  attention  has  been  attracted  to  a  story  in  the  Clerical 
Koliiisihe  Volkszeifinig  to  the  effect  that  Count  von  Bijlow 
meant  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  ever  to  the  Agrarians  down  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  Reichstag's  session,  but  changed  front  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Emperor.  But  one  of  the  official  papers,  as  al- 
ready noted,  denies  that  Count  von  Billow's  firmness  is  due  to 
any  imperial  prompting.  —  Translations  made  Jor  The  Litekakv 
Digest.  .  _^_ 

PEASANTS  AND  PROPERTY  IN  RUSSIA. 

'T"^HERE  have  been  rumors  of  late  tliat,  as  a  result  of  the 
■*  recent  peasant  uprisings  and  assaults  on  the  property  of 
the  great  landowners,  radical  reform  of  land  tenure  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  Russian  Government.  The  communal  own- 
ership of  land  (the  tnir)  has  long  been  considered  by  tlie  Liber- 
als and  the  individualists  a  grave  obstacle  to  agricultural  prog- 
ress, and  the  dissolution  of  this  ancient  system,  in  favor  of 
private  ownership  of  land  by  the  peasants,  has  been  vigorously 
advocated.  The  Radicals  and  the  Socialists  of  the  old  school 
have  defended  the  village  commune  as  an  advance  of  individual 
land  tenure,  and  have  attributed  the  poverty,  stagnation,  and 
misery  of  the  peasantry  to  other  causes. 

The  Government  has  just  taken  what  many  regard  as  the  first 
step  toward  the  dissolution  of  the  viir,  or  of  the  communal  own- 
ership of  land.  It  has  abolished  the  "mutual  guaranty  "  system 
in  taxation.  Under  that  policy  the  well-to-do  peasant  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  tax  arrears  of  the  destitute  or  shiftless  or  unfor- 
tunate member  of  the  commune.  He  was  permitted  to  recoup 
himself  in  any  manner  permitted  by  the  law,  but  the  tax  collec- 
tor was  saved  infinite  trouble  and  expense  by  levying  on  the 
prosperous  what  could  not  readily  be  obtained  from  the  poor. 
Henceforth  each  peasant  will  be  responsible  only  for  his  own 
assessment. 

Approving  this  measure,  the  St.  Petersburg  IK'ovoye  Vreviya 
says : 

"The  application  of  this  principle  of  mutual  responsibility  has 
proved  injurious  to  the  peasant  and  of  little  use  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  fiscal  measure.  The  fear  that  the  law  might  be  en- 
forced was  sufficient  to  deter  many  peasants  from  paying  their 
taxes,  tho  able  to  do  so.  Where  it  was  applied,  the  well-to-do 
peasants,  having  paid  for  the  destitute,  often  became  remorse- 
less and  harsh  in  using  the  means  permitted  by  law  to  recover 
the  money  thus  advanced.  They  have  been  known  to  sell  the 
fences,  gate,  roofs,  and  even  parts  of  the  cottages  of  the  debtors. 
These  abuses  have  produced  discord  and  ill-will  in  the  com- 
munes, and  the  Government  has  therefore  applied  the  law  in  a 
small  number  of  cases." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  situation  calls  for  more  com- 
prehensive measures.  The  peasants,  it  declares,  are  separated 
by  a  moral  Chinese  wall  from  the  life  of  the  other  classes  and 


spheres  of  the  nation.  They  are  living  under  institutions  and 
faws  anil  customs  which  woidd  be  deemed  intolerably  absurd 
by  any  other  class ;  they  have  no  notion  of  private  property,  or 
they  could  hardly  be  deceived  by  revolutionary  agitators  who 
tell  them  that  everything  belongs  to  tiiem  and  that  the  landown- 
ers are  mere  usurpers  and  robbers.  The  village  school  is  not 
enough  ;  more  is  necessary  than  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
The  peasants  must  Ikj  initiated  into  the  larger  life  and  placed 
under  different  economic  and  social  conditions. 

This  is  a  hint  at  the  abolition  of  the  communal  ownership  of 
the  land  and  all  other  special  peasant  customs  and  institutions- 
But  the  Novosti  points  out  that  the  Government  has  not  attacked 
any  basic  principle  of  the  village  commune,  the  mutual-guaranty 
abolition  being  merely  a  fiscal  measure.     Of  this  reform  it  says: 

"It  will  be  of  great  service  if  it  shall  even  slightly  invigorate 
the  peasant  organism.  The  principle  of  common  responsibilitj' 
was  really  an  expression  of  the  weakness  and  instaljility  of  the 
peasant  economy  ;  it  indicated  distrust  in  individual  property 
and  individual  labor,  and  it  fostered  the  very  condition  which 
created  it.  It  was  detrimental  as  any  long-continued  guardian- 
ship is  detrimental.  It  contributed  to  the  inertia  and  apathy  of 
which  we  all  complain  as  crying  evils  of  peasant  life,  and  now 
the  Government  has  acknowledged  its  harmful  influence." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Switzerland  and  Italv.— The  recent  diplomatic  difficulty  between 
these  powers  will  speedily  be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both,  de- 
clares the  Corriere  delta  Hera,  which  claims  to  have  high  authority  for  its 
statement. 

Anglo-Saxon  Inferiorii  v. — The  superiority  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  other 
nations  does  not  exist,  and  the  idea  that  it  does  is  mere  nonsense,  so  says  J. 
Novicow  in  the  Revue  (Paris).  The  Boer  War,  according  to  him,  has 
pricked  the  bubble  and  "will  free  Europe  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hypnotiza- 
tion."    This,  he  concludes,  is  fortunate  for  the  world. 

Hull-Fights  in  Vf.nezuela.— The  projected  introduction  of  the  bull- 
fight into  Venezuela  is  opposed  bj^  Domingo  B.  Castillo  in  an  article  in  the 
St'waiia  (Caracas).  He  says  the  sport  will  barbarize  the  Venezuelans,  add- 
ing :  "If  we  wish  our  nation  to  be  great  and  free  it  is  necessary  to  confirm 
it  in  the  line  of  social  transformation  by  firmly  resisting  the  introductioa 
of  sanguinary  pastimes." 


THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE. 

Each  wants  to  devour  the  little  morsel. 

—Der  Wahre  Jacob. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   TALE  THAT  SPARKLES. 

At    SLNWICII    Port.      Hy    W.  W.  Jacobs.      Cloth.  5.'..  x  ;>.    incheH.   35,    pp. 
Price,  I1.30.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

WE  have  heard  that  the  author  of  "Light  FreiKbts"and  "Many 
Cargoes"  knows  nothing  about  the  sea,  but  makes  up  a  mari- 
time local  color  of  his  own.     Having  been  found  out,  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  taken  alarm  and  fled  back  to  the  land      There  is  a  sea  at- 
mosphere about  this  book,  but  it  is  enjoyed  at  a  safe  distance  from 
■danger. 

"At  Sunwich  Port"  is  a  humorous  story  in  th^  characteristic  vein  of 
the  author  ;  it  has  to  do  with  an  English  seaport  town,  and  with  the 

relations,  friendly  or  hostile,  of  sev- 
eral interesting  families.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs's  most  striking  quality  is  an 
ever-lively  wit  ;  every  page  of  this 
book  sparkles  with  it,  and  all  the 
characters  are  conceived  from  the 
point  of  view  of  it,  and  seldom  speak 
except  to  exhibit  it.  Of  course,  such 
characters  are  not  real,  but  they  are 
always  entertaining  ;  and  the  wit  sel- 
dom descends  into  smartness.  The 
work  is  also  saved  from  shallowness 
by  the  humanness  of  it,  particularly 
of  three  or  four  of  the  low-class  char- 
acters ;  we  would  read  a  whole  book 
for  the  privilege  of  meeting  so  alto- 
getlier  irresistible  a  personage  as  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  faithful  steward,  or  as 
Mrs.  Silk,  the  widow,  who  lays  her 
matrimonial  traps  for  him.  The  old- 
clotlies  dealer  and  his  family  are 
nearly  as  good,  and  these  various  amusing  people  are  made  doubly 
delightful  b}'  a  large  number  of  really  good  drawings. 

Many  things  happen  in  the  course  of  "At  Sunwich  Port."  There 
are  two  irate  sea-captains  who  quarrel,  and  whose  son  and  daughter 
make  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  complication.  There  is  another  son  who 
contracts  an  undesirable  engagement  with  the  old-clothes  man's  daugh- 
ter, and  whose  father  plans  to  have  him  carried  off  to  sea,  and  is  carried 
off  himself  instead.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  plot  by  which  the  en- 
gagement is  at  last  happily  terminated  ;  and  of  course  at  the  end  the 
various  personages  line  up  arm-in-arm  on  the  stage.  None  of  these 
things  are  at  all  probable,  but  they  are  very  interesting  to  read  about. 


w.   W.   JA<  OBS. 


A  PICTURE  OF  LONDON   LIFE. 

:SCARLET  AND  HvssOP.     Bj"  E.  F.   Benson.     Cloth,  5  x  7K    inches,  374  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

AT  first   the  reader  is  almost  puzzled  to   know  why    "Scarlet  and 
Hyssop  "  is  a  so  much  better  book  than  most  of  its  kind.     The 
book  is  distinctly  a  man-and-women    story,  that  is   to  say,   a 
tstory    where   the  whole   plot   centers    around  the  love  affair  of   the 
■central   characters.     This,  however,  is   not   saying  that  the  book  is  a 
love-story. 

Passions  and  ambitions  are  the  emotions  with  which  Mr.  Benson  deals, 
and  the  actors  are  grown  men  and  women.  Jack  Alston  and  his  wife  have 
been  estranged  for  a  long  time,  in  a 
well-bred  way,  the  life  of  each  being 
•so  full  that  there  is  little  room  for 
bickering.  Jack  has  carried  on  an 
intrigfue  for  years  with  Mildred  Brere- 
ton,  and  every  one  knows  this  except 
Marie  Alston.  An  old  suitor  of 
Marie's  returns,  and  for  spite  Mil- 
dred makes  gossip  about  them.  Now 
Lord  Alston  is  a  "  coming  man  "  who 
has  a  grip  on  things,  and  is  about  to 
try  for  a  cabinet  position.  If  either 
the  scandal  concerning  him  and  Mil- 
dred, which  is  a  true  one,  or  the  one 
concerning  his  wife  and  Jim  Spearces, 
which  is  an  untrue  one,  should  creep 
into  the  gutter  press  it  would  spell 
political  ruin  for  Jack.  At  this  point 
Lady  -\rdesley,  who  is  an  Important 
Personage,  resolves  to  play  the  part 
of  dec!  ex  viachina,  and  by  her  maneu- 
verings  checks  both  scandald.  Jack  falls  in  love  again  with  his  wife, 
but  she  repulses  him,  and  at  a  critical  moment  in  his  political  career  he 
returns  to  Mildred.  His  wife  at  last  learns  about  the  intrigue  and 
threatens  ruin.  Here  again  Lady  Ardesley  steps  in  again  and  per- 
:suades  Marie  to  keep  matters  from  becoming  public. 


E.   F.  BENSON. 


Later  Jack  Alston  is  run  over  and  killed  by  MiMrt^i   i»nd  th«  beautiful 
and  vii'  IS  left  free   to   i!  ,us  Jim. 

Add  t<<  setting  is  the  fam  ,^         -mart  Set 

in  town  and  in  country,  and  one  would  imagine  that  here  were  all  tba 
elements  for  a  tryingly  conventional  society  novel. 

Mr.  Benson  has  taken  all  this  unuromisinK  iiKiierial  and  made  out  of 
it  a  book  that  s"  no 

development  ot  ■         ,  „,jjj 

and  yet  the  book,  if  n«.t  a  great  novel,  Is,  at  all  events,  a  book  that  is 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Mr.  Benson  has  not  used  his  <  haracters  to  make  a 
psychological  drama.  The  depths  of  emotions  are  ^;lrIed  no  more  than 
inmost  so-called  society  novels,  or  in  fact  in  life  usually.  It  is  his 
picture  f)f  the  world,  or  a  ccruin  little  portion  of  11.  that  makes  .Mr. 
Benson's  book  so  admirable.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
picture  he  has  made  of  London  life  is  true  or  false:  the  great  thing 
is  that  Mr.  Benson  has  made  them  seem  true.  Everything  and  every- 
body is  absolutely  in  tune  and  in  exactly  the  proper  relation  to  every- 
thing and  with  everybody  else. 


MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE    BOER  WAR. 

TllK  .Mobile  Bokr.  Beinjf  the  Record  of  the  Obser vutlonnof  Two  iiurKher 
(Jflficera.  By  Alan  R.I.  Hiley  and  John  A.  Ha8i>ell,  captaioc  of  Kout* 
in  the  Boer  army.  With  map  and  illustrations.  Cloth,  lamo,  »77  pp. 
Price,  |«.5o.     The  Grafton  Press,  New  York 

EVERY  reader  who  follows  current  events  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  Boer  military  policy— that  it  was  "Fabian"  and  defensive; 
irregular  or  guerrilla  organization  and  warfare  as  opposed  to 
conventional  forms.  But  just  how  it  was  so  perfectly  adapted  to  Boer 
character,  country,  and  conditions  is 
a  matter  that  has  waited  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  for  elucidation. 
The  authors  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
their  task,  having  formed,  as  scouts, 
an  essential  element  of  the  mobility 
of  which  they  write. 

To  such  books  as  Davitt's  the  au- 
thors of  "  The  Mobile  Boer  "  leave 
the  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Boer  cause,  expressing,  however,  the 
same  confidence  in  the  justice  of  this 
cause  and  its  ultimate  triumph. 
They  do  their  part  in  confirming  this 
view  by  showing  the  ability  of  the 
Boers  to  maintain  national  freedom, 
which  is  the  test  for  deserving  it  ac- 
cording to  the  political  theory  of  their 
opponents. 

The  success  of  the  Boers  was  due  to 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  their  mili- 
tary organization  to  its  unit,  the  indi- 
vidual, self-reliant  Boer.  Onr  "  two 
burghers  "show  what  marvelous  feats 
have  resulted   from  this  adaptation; 

the  safe  and  rapid  mounting  and  removal  of  great  guns — a  marvel- 
ous accomplishment  in  the  eyes  of  the  British— the  seemingly  miracu- 
lous transmission  of  intelligence  through  the  scouting  service,  and 
the  disaster-eluding  disappearance  of  the  mobile  columns  and  their 
reconcentration  where  least  expected. 

The  practical  lessons  of  the  war  to  American  readers,  especially  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  army  and  our  state  militia,  are  shown  at  the  close  by 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  Boer  strategy  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  a  hypothetical  guerrilla  resistance  to  governmental  authority  in 
our  own  far  West.  This  is  calculated  to  make  us  think  twice  about 
inviting  the  unreconstructed  Boers  to  settle  in  our  plains  and  among 
our  rocky  fastnesses. 


ALAN  R.  I.   HILEY    AND  JOHN   A. 
HASSELL. 


A    STUDY    IN    ADJUSTMENTS. 

Our  LlTERARV  Deluge.     By  Francis  \V.  Halsey.     Boards,  sV  x  ^Y^  inches, 
255  pp.    Price,  $1.25  net.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  two  types  of  essays  and  historical  work  now  being 
written  in  this  country.  By  far  the  larger  class  is  the  kind  that 
might  be  called  "  write-ups  "  of  a  given  subject.  A  man  making 
his  living  by  means  of  writing  comes  across  some  historical  places  or 
some  literary  by-paths  that  he  thinks  will  make  a  good  special  article  ; 
he  then  looks  it  up  more  or  less  faithfully  according  to  the  time  he  has 
at  his  command  and  the  conscientiousness  of  his  nature.  In  this  way 
we  get  a  good  deal  of  our  history  and  many  literary  essays,  not  from 
specialists  of  the  subjects  themselves,  but  from  the  writer  whose  only 
specialty  is  the  writing  of  an  article  on  any  subject  under  the  sun. 

The  second  class,  the  small  residue  of  historical  and  literary  essa>'s,  is 
the  work  of  the  men  who  know,  articles  that  are  written  because  the 
author  was  fairly  saturated  with  his  subject  and  had  something  to  say 
concerning  it.     -A.  book  of  the  latter  class  is  this  by  Mr.  Francis  W. 
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HiUwy,  with  it»  fclk-itoUB  title.     lie  has  done  more  thttn  write  a  series 
of  essay  :  lents— the  adjustment  of  the 

critK'ul  wru  .  <s. 

Mr.  Halsrys  ar>;um<  nt  appears  briefly  to  be  this  :  the  day  has  passed 
when  biKiks  were  writtf n  only  for  the  handful  of  cultured  people.     To- 

day  thousands  read  books  where  tens 
read  yesterday.  This  demand  has 
created  a  supply  of  books  that  can 
nut  be  fairly  judged  by  the  older  and 
stricter  literary  canons.  They  are 
the  stories  written  for  people  whose 
tastes  are  as  undetermined  as  the 
tastes  of  children.  The  task,  then,  of 
the  reviewer  is  not  to  condemn  books 
because,  judged  from  the  highest 
standard,  they  have  but  little  value  ; 
but  rather  to  tell  this  new  reading 
public  a  little  about  the  wares  they 
are  to  buy,  and  to  ignore  ignoble  or 
trivial  books  rather  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them  by  censure.  Apart  from 
the  essays  which  deal  directly  with 
the  literary  deluge,  there  are  other 
interesting  ones  which  deal  now  with 
hKANCis  w.  HALSKY.  f^j.^^  editious  and  their  prices  at  auc- 

tion, now  with  the  rate  of  payment 
with  which  such  writers  as  Hawthorne  and  Poe  contented  themselves  ; 
but  whatever  subject  Mr.  Halsey  treats,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is 
writing  from  a  depth  of  knowledge,  and  that  his  work  is  the  fruit  not  of 
recent  research  but  of  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject. 


PSYCHIC    PHENOMENA   AND    BIBLICAL 
MIRACLES. 

Psychic  Research  and  Gospel  Miracles:  a  Study  of  the  Evi- 
dences OF  THE  Gospel's  superphvsical  Features  in  the  Light  of 
THE  Established  Results  of  Modicrn  Psychical  Research.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Malcomb  Duff,  M.A.,  and  Thomas  Gilchrist-Allen, 
M.D.     Cloth,  396  pp.     Price,  $1.50  net.    Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  vibrations  have  been  so  individualized  that  Marconi 
announces  that  no  instrument  can  "  pick  up  "'  his  messages  un- 
less it  has  been  especially  "  attuned  "  with  the  transmitter.  The 
authors  of  this  book  would  admit  that  only  competent  psychics,  able  to 
become  ^«  rappor/  -with  ghostly  forces, 
can  produce  the  phenomena  of  psych- 
ism.  But  this  admission  carries  with 
it  a  severe  limitation  of  psychism  as 
a  reputable  effort  in  Christian  evi- 
dences. The  range  of  facts  is  still 
too  narrow  to  warrant  the  construc- 
tion of  the  elaborate  hypothesis  that 
is  built  up  in  this  book.  The  authors 
would  properly  be  asked  to  substan- 
tiate their  "phenomena"  with  far 
more  detail  and  much  more  extended 
research,  and  to  furnish  a  much  wider 
range  of  facts,  before  their  hypothe- 
sis would  seem  to  be  established.  So 
long  as  the  abnormal  manifestations 
shall  continue  to  be  confined  to  the 
powers  and  efforts  of  peculiarly  con- 
stituted "psychics,"  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  construe  them  into  a  science. 
Still  less  will  it  be  expedient  to  ar- 
rive at  such  general  laws  and  to  such  well-based  theories  of  causation 
as  would  result  in  an  adequate  philosophy. 

It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  work  under  review  is  the  best  effort 
we  have  thus  far  found  to  rationalize  occult  phenomena.  In  reading  it, 
one  need  not  be  detained  with  the  old  verification  of  the  records  which 
is  entirely  inconclusive,  or  with  the  indictment  of  materialism,  because 
it  is  really  but  a  threshing  over  of  very  old  straw. 

From  this  point  the  reader  is  treated  to  an  array  of  "phenomena" 
such  as  are  furnished  by  the  more  celebrated  mediums,  and  a  part  of 
which  was  witnessed  by  the  authors.  Partly  from  this  array  of  facts, 
partly  from  more  or  less  acute  inference  of  a  metaphysical  order,  the 
writers  then  proceed  to  construct  a  hypothesis  of  matter,  soul,  and 
spirit.  "  Soul  "  is  the  middle  term.  It  corresponds  to  the  electrical 
ether,  forming  the  vehicle  through  which  the  volition  of  the  spiritual 
person  is  able  to  make  its  impact  upon  matter.  That  which  "  material- 
izes" in  the  apparitional  stance  is  this  "soul"  ether.  It  is  this  that 
goes  out  on  telepathic  and  telekinetic  errands.  This  it  is  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  "  subliminal "  consciousness. 

Having  built  up  a  theory  that  seems  to  the  authors  to  account  for  the 
strange  things  they  have  seen  and  heard,  the  attempt  is  now  made,  dis- 
tinctly and  in  detail,  to  classify  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 


THOMAS  GILCHRIST  ALLEN. 


.IS  works  (.f  the  same  nature.  This  claim  has  been  made  by  epiritualists 
for  many  years.  It  is  now  put  forward  as  a  rational  defense  of  the 
miracles,  by  im-n  who  write  in  the  interest  of  an  evangelical  Christian- 
ity. The  writers  point  out  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which 
Christ  wrought  his  healings  and  performed  his  "  mighty  works"  were 
the  same  as  those  required  for  the  modern  manifestations. 

In  explaining  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, the  writers  suppose  they 
have  rendered  that  miracle  rationally 
credible  by  proposing  the  material- 
izing of  a  "  zoosperm."  They  are  too 
modest.  The  reader  would  just  as 
easily  accept  a  materialization  of  the 
babe  already  born  in  tlie  manger. 

Whatever  shock  to  our  traditional 
reverence  these  studies  may  arouse, 
there  is  certain  to  be  very  much  more 
research  of  this  kind.  The  convic- 
tion has  settled  in  the  best  mind  of 
Christendom,  too  deep  to  be  uproot- 
ed, that  the  Christian  miracles  can 
not  stand  much  longer  in  their  iso- 
lated and  tiiiique  position,  as  great 
irrational  exceptions  to  an  under- 
stood order  of  the  cosmos.  This  book 
is  a  testimony  to  that  conviction,  and 
an  honest  attempt  to  remove  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  from  this  region  of  unreason  and  locate 
them  in  a  world  system.  The  success  has  not  been  as  great  as  the 
writers  seem  to  claim,  but  they  have  blazed  a  way  where  others  are 
likely  to  follow. 


EDWARD  MALCOMB  DUFF. 


A  BIT   OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL   VIVISECTION. 

Thk  Ki  scue.     Hy  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.     Cloth,  $'/»  x  7^  inches,  243  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

THE  power  of  analysis  and  distinction  of  style  shown  by  the  young- 
American  woman  who  wrote  this  book  make  one  feel  that  her 
talent  would  be  more  fitly  exercised  upon  a  larger  canvas.     She 
has  admirable  qualities,  and  should  she  grapple  with  some  theme  of  vital 
importance    it   needs   not   the   prophet   to   proclaim   another  striking 
woman  novelist. 

In  this  book  the  interest  is  in  her  psychological  portrayal.  There  is 
but  little  action,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  dramatic  moments.  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  taken  a  motif  which  the  masterhands  of  the  literary  craft 
could  hardly  flog  into  vitality.  Even  in  these  days  of  protracted  youth, 
the  reader  can  not  warm  to  keen  interest  in  the  development  of  her 
theme,  or  the  denouement,  which  is  generically  in  the  class  of  "  happy 
endings."  "  All  the  world  loves  a  lover";  but  no  reader  will  be  easily 
convinced  of  the  overwhelming  tumult  of  love's  devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  young  man  of  thirty  for  a  widow  of  forty-seven  with  a  grown-up 
daughter  of  twenty-seven ! 

However,  the  charm  of  this  book,  and  it  is  very  great,  lies  in  Miss 
Sedgwick's  delicate  but  masterly  use  of  her  scalpel  in  vivisecting  the 
soul's  emotionality.  The  lady  with  whom  Eustace  Damier  is  so  utterly 
in  love  had  made  a  sad  marriage,  when  a  superlatively  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty,  with  a  fascinating  beast  of  an  artist.  After  fifteen  years  of 
martyrdom,  through  her  proud  ac- 
ceptance of  a  horrible  wedded  life,  he 
dies.  Her  heart  is  then  centered  on 
her  daughter.  As  if  one  full  chalice 
of  wo  were  not  enough,  she  discovers 
that  this  child  is  the  full  inheritor  of 
her  father's  nature.  This  perversity 
of  Claire  leads  to  the  most  dramatic 
passages  in  the  story. 

The  story  is  well  worth  while.  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  a  style  of  much  bril- 
liancy. It  has  the  merits  of  Henry 
James,  but  with  more  resilience,  and 
without  the  nervelessness  of  his  in- 
durated elegance.  This  is  more  evi- 
dent in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story. 
There  is  an  epigrammatic  pungency 
to  many  of  her  phrases.  Speaking  of 
poor  Madame  Vicaud  in  her  bondage 
to  the  impossible  husband  some  one 
says:     "She   had   become,  I   saw,  by 

long  opposition  to  the  life  about  her,  almost  ineffably  the  lady, 
had  to  keep  consciously  the  perfume  of  life." 

It  is  because  of  the  admirable  ability  as  a  writer  which  Miss  Sedg- 
wick reveals  in  this  book,  despite  its  failure  to  convince  utterly,  that 
one  is  disposed  to  accord  her  a  generous  measure  of  praise.  She 
handles  her  medium  perfectly,  and,  given  her  point  of  view,  attains  her 
aim  with  unfaltering  assurance. 


ANNE   D.   SEDGWICK. 
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economically  and  in  every  way  bo  satisfactorily  as 
here— either  in  person  or  through  our 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Litf.rarv  Digest  in  in  receipt  o(  the  fol- 
lowing^ txjoks  : 

"Golf."-Willi«in  G.  Brown.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co  ,  $o  so  net.) 

"Tarn  Thamson's  T««m."-  J.  W  Bryce.  (TuttI* 
&  Penfield.) 

"Mistress  Dorothy  of  Haddon  Hall."— Henry 
HastinRS.     (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  $i.oonet.> 

"Told  by  the  Death's  Head."  -  Maurua  JokAi, 
translated  by  S.  E.  BogKS.  (The  .Saalfield  Put>- 
lishin^  Co  ,  $i.so.) 

"James  Chalmers,  His  Autobiufj^raphy  and  Let- 
lets."— Richard    Lovett.     I F.  H.  Revell   Company, 

♦  i.So.  ) 

"Poems,  Charades,  Inscription  of  Pof>e  Leo 
XIII."— Translated  by  H.  T.  Henry.  (The  Ameri- 
can Kcclesiastical  Review.) 

"Destruction  of  St.  Pierre  "-J.  H.  Welch  and  H. 
E.  Taylor.     (  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co  ,  $o  so  ) 

"Vedanta  Philosophy  I.e'iures  by  the  Sw&mi 
Vivekfinanda  on  JuAna  Yoga."  (The  Ved&nta  So- 
ciety.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII. 

Hy  William  Watson. 
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Sire,  we  have  looked  on  many  and  mighty  things 
In  these  eight  hundred  summers  of  renown 
Since  the  Gold  Dragon  of  the  Wessex  Kings 
On  Hastings  field  went  down  ; 
And  slowly  in  the  ambience  of  this  crown 
I  Have  many  crowns  been  gathered,  till,  to-day, 
!  How  many  peoples  crown  thee,  wlio  shall  say  ? 
Time,  and  the  ocean,  and  some  fostering  star, 
In  high  cabal  have  made  us  what  we  are. 
Who  stretch  one  hand  to  Huron's  bearded  pines, 
And  one  on  Kashmir's  snowy  shoulder  lay. 
And  round  the  streaming  of  whose  raiment  shines 
The  iris  of  the  Australasian  spray.  .  .  . 

So  wide  of  girth,  this  little  cirque  of  gold. 
So  great  we  arc,  and  old. 
Proud  from  the  ages  are  we  come,  O  King  ; 
Proudly,  as  fits  a  nation  that  hath  now 
So  many  dawns  and  sunsets  on  her  brow. 
This  duteous  heart  we  bring. 


The  kings  thy  far  forerunners  ;  he  that  came 

And  smote  us  into  greatness  ;  he  whose  fame. 

In  dark  omnipotence,  and  ivied  pride. 

Towers  above  Conway's  tide, 

And  where  Carnarvon  ponders  on  the  sea  ; 

He,  that  adventurous  name. 

Who  left  at  Agincourt  the  knightly  head 

Of  France  and  all  its  charging  plumes  o'erthrown, 

But  hath  with  royal-hearted  chivalry 

In  Shakespeare's  conquest  merged  at  last  his  own; 

And  she,  a  queen,  but  fashioned  king-like,  she 

Before  whose  prowte,  before  whose  tempests,  fled 

Spain  on  the  ruining  night  precipitately  ; 

And  that  worn  face  in  camps  and  councils  bred. 

The  guest  who  brought  us  law  and  liberty 

Raised  wellnigh  from  the  dead  ; 

Yea,  she  herself,  in  whose  immediate  stead 

Thou  standest,  in  the  shadow  of  her  soul ;  .  .  . 

Mix  in  thy  pageant  with  phantasmal  tread  } 

(Here  follows  a  description  of  London  "with 
rich  appareling,"  when  the  "long  glories  prance 
and  triumph  by";  then  comes  the  twilight  when 
the  river  sends  his  sigh  "down  leagues  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  pride  and  shame,  and  life  and  death." 
The  ode  closes  with  a  look  into  the  future.) 

V. 

O  doom  of  overlordshipsl  to  decay 

First  at  the  heart,  the  eye  scarce  dimmed  at  all  ; 

Or  perish  of  much  cumber  and  array. 

The  burdening  robe  of  empire,  and  its  pall ; 

Or,  of  voluptuous  hours  the  wanton  prey. 

Die  of  the  poisons  that  most  sweetly  slay  ; 

Or,  from  insensate  height. 
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Ana  ^ 

1 

I. 


With  prodictek.  with  Ugkt 
4)(  tr<tiliiiK  anifers  un  Ihe  inoostrouii  night, 
MaisnihL-ently  (ttll. 

I'ar  ulT  from  her  that  bore  ui(  be  auch  fate, 
:i!it  her  KHte 
lUit  bv  ihinkvanil  crannicii,  Death, 

!•»  entereth. 

lent,  anJ  sow 
AdioaJ  tue  troubling  knowiedse.     Let  her  show 
Whence  (;l>Jries  come,  «nd  wherefore  t;lories  go, 
AnU  what  mdeeU  are  glories,  unto  thtse 
'Twixt  labor  anJ  the  rest  that  is  not  ease 
Made   blank     and     dai  ksoine ;    who    have   hardly 

heard 
^^ound  of  her  loftiest  names,  or  any  word 
Of  all  that  hath  in  gold  been  said  and  sung. 
Since  him  of  April  heart  and  morning  tongue. 
Her  ageless  singing- bird. 
For  now  the  day  is  unto  them  that  know, 
And  not  henceforth  she  stumbles  on  the  prize  ; 
And  yonder  march  the  nations  full  of  eyes. 
Already  is  doom  a-spinning,  if  unstirred 
In  leisure  of  ancient  pathways  she  lose  touch 
Of  the  hour,  and  overmuch 
Recline  upon  achievement,  ajjd  be  slow 
To  take  the  world  arriving,  and  forget 
How  perilous  are  the  stature  and  port  that  so 
Invite  the  arrows,  how  unslumbering  all 
The  hates  that  watch  and  crawl. 
Noritnust  she,  like  the  others,  yield  up  yet 
The  generous  dreams  !  but  rather  live  to  be 
Saluted  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  she 
Of  high  and  singular  election,  set 
Benignant  on  the  mitigated  sea; 
That  greatly  loving  freedom  loved  to  free, 
And  was  herself  the  bridal  and  embrace 
Of  strength  and  conquering  grace. 

—John  Lane,  Publisher. 

Effigies. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 
Here  do  they  lie  like  mute  engraven  psalms, 
Crossed  feet  and  smiling  lips  and  folded  palms. 
Where     travelers    pass    and    pause    and    muse 
awhile, 
Struck  to  the  heart  by  the  remorseless  calms 

Of  those  draped  feet,  that  fixed,  unsmiling  smile. 
Uncounted  springs  have  leaped  to  tender  flame. 
The  years  have  wheeled  to  centuries  since  they 
came, 
Dead,  proud  and  smiling  to  their  slone  repose. 
^Vhat  do  they  reck  of  j-outh  or  love  or  shame 
Or  the  red  heart  of  yonder  English  rose  ? 

Death,  it  can  never  be  that  as  they  lie, 
So  shall  this  eager,  passionate  burning  I,— 

Thrilled  through  and  through  with  life's  mag- 
nificence. 
Drunk  with  my  birthright,  stung  with  ecstasy,— 

Death,  I'll  have  none  of  thy  vast  insolence  ! 

—In  June  Bookman. 

PERSONALS. 

When  the  President  Goes  to  Church.— Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  worships,  says  Harold  Bolce,  in 
•what  is  probably  the  smallest  city  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  dimensions  of  the  builuing 
are  twenty-six  by  fifty-one  feet.  Writing  in  the 
SutiiiJay  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  Mr.  Bolce 
describes  the  small  congregation  and  the  Presi- 
dent's way  of  going  to  church  : 

The  little  church  has  a  membership  of  two  hun- 
dred, with  sittings  tor  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fiv^.  Before  ten  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ings visitors  begin  to  assemble  and  form  in  wait- 
ing line  in  front  of  the  church.  By  dint  of  much 
crowding  the  regular  congregation  is  enabled  to 
give  up  one-third  of  the  room  of  the  diminutive 
building  to  sightseers.  When  eleven  o'clock  ap- 
proaches, the  crowd,  which  would  now  more  than 


MacDonald  =  Heyward  Co., 

Successor  to  WM.  MOIR, 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Wedding    Gifts,  Class    and  Society 

Pins  and  Rings. 


^^^  Edison  Mimeograph 

furnishes  the  means  of  getting  out  infor- 
mation to  your  correspondents,  custom- 
ers or  agents  quickly  and  by  the  first  mail. 

Write  one  copy  on  the  typewriter  or 
by  hand.  Your  office  boy  prints  as  many 
as  are  needed  from  that  one.  All  done 
in  a  few  minutes  and  in  your  own  office, 
a  saving  of  time  and  money  over  old 
methods.  The  small  investment  will 
pay  any  business  man  large  dividends. 

All  about  the  Mimeograph  and  what 
it  is  cioing  for  others  in  our  ''  Red  Book." 
Sent  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 

169  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO.    Branch,  49  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK 


AFTER 
ALL. 


CARTERS  INK 


IS  THE 
BEST" 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

Send  fur  Booklet,  '■'  Inklings"— Free. 

The  Carfer'n  IiiL  Co  .        -       •        Koaton,  Mass. 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  337  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


KLIPS 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Some  people  are  so  weary  in  every  nerve, that. 

A  SEA  VOYAGE  FRIGHTENS, 

summer  resorts  tire  them, 
mountain  climbing  is 
impossible,  a  summer  of 
outing  fills  them  with  fore- 
bodings. 

Such  people  need  to  begin  all  over. 

As  babes  they  need  rest,  milk,  massage, 
air,  sunshine.  Months  will  be  required, 
but  slowly  the  nerve  centers  will  again 
become  reservoirs  of  energy. 

Nordrach  Milk  &  Rest  Cure  (formerly 
of  Stamford,  Conn.),  now  in  Southern 
Catskills,  for  brain-weary  business  men 
and  tired  women,  and  those  who  suffer 
from  Mal-assimilation,  Insomnia,  Neur- 
asthenia. 

All  the  tested  methods  of  Physiologic 
Therapeutics,  Nauheim,  Sprague  Hot 
Air,  Salt  and  Mineral  Baths,  Massage. 

Send  for  pamphlet.    Address, 

GAe  Nordrach  Milk  ^  Rest  Cure 

Phoervicia.,    Ulster    Co.,    New    York 
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This 
Busii\ess 


and  all  other  Summer  evoiiiiiK  piirKuiUi  are 
all  vt-ry  well,  provided  you  have  the  riifht 
sort  of  illuiMiiiHlion.  A  hot,  Kmuky  IlKlit  on 
the  table  or  iiiiniediatily  over  it  niaki-d  any 
oconpation  of  the  evening  almoitt  ini|H).stiilile. 
The  .AN^iLE  LAMP  solves  the  problem  of 
Summer  illumination  for  the  home,  Immuk  a.i 
brilliant  aa  gas  or  eleoti  icity  anii  );ivinK 
almost  no  heat.  It  is  the  iileal  liKht  in  every 
re8i>ect,  anil  every  liousekeep<'r  slM>uld  know 
it  and  nse  it.  Cataloijue  "  W*  "  showing'  all 
i-ljles.  from  $1.80  uii.  sent  on  reipie.-'t. 

The  Anirle  Lamp  Co,  7C  Turk  Plare,  \tv  York  rity 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  Life  Insurance 


Thousands  of  men  are  nowin  danger  from 
these  diseases  without  knowing  it.  This  is 
not  an  alarmist  claim,  but  a  serious  and 
provable  fact.  Year  after  year  the  number 
of  men  who  are  terrified  by  learning,  on  ap- 
plying for  life  insurance,  that  they  are  vic- 
tims, is  enormous.  They  had  no  hint  of  their 
condition,  until  the  rigid  examination  re- 
vealed it. 

This  stealthiness  is  the  terrible  feature  of 
these  diseases.  To  most  men  the  announce- 
ment of  their  condition  comes  as  a  death 
warrant. 

Yet  these  diseases  are  curable.  Our  treat- 
ment has  brought  radical  and  permanent 
cure  to  a  host  of  cases  for  whom  the  best 
physicians  could  do  nothing.  The  patients 
have  been  mainly  persors  ot  culture  and 
education.  Their  testimony  makes  doubt 
impossible. 

Our  single  aim  is  that  persons  afflicted  or 
threatened  with  these  diseases  will  investi- 
gate our  claims.  We  have  seen  and  we  know- 
that  our  treatment  offers  the  sufferer  a  hope 
that  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  History  of  Cures 
and  how  to  secure  a  definite  analysis.  Dr. 
'l\)mpkins'  analyses  and  diagnoses  always 
made  without  charge. 


-Tompkins-Corbin  Co., 


Drawfr  K  "j;  W.  iltli  St.,  >>»  York. 


"Siberian," 
"Meudorf,"^ 


DepL  6'>  .\     Chicago. 


California.  Washington,  Orepon. 
Colorado  We  Rive  reduced  rates 
settlers  to  the  above 


CHEAP  RATES 

on  household  goods  ot  intending  si 

States.     Write  for  rates.    MnpofCaliforntn.  FREE. 

TEAXS-COMIKESTAL  FBKIGUT  tO.  ,S25  Dearborn  SClhleace. 


Bicycles  Below  CosH 

5000  BU'JT  fs.  "'■'•'••-•'"'■*■     ^"orS0<lay8 

nlv  we  will  sacritloe  at   /.  >s   f'i...i   mtuul 

'';f:^;' New  1902  Models. 

"Belllae,"    c    i  "   $0.75 

'CoMaack,"  «?;,';?;;,•,;'  $9. is 

tllouli    $10.7 B 

'  Ko*d  Ktccr.    ^f  f    7  IE 

I  no  !S,url.|.Tilc  t-anTp'loe  *#».»•» 

1  Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
land  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
1  strnngrst  uiftinintee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPKOVAIj 
I C  O  D.  to  nnvone  irithout  <i  rent  th'ftosit 
[\  allow  10  DAYS  FRKE  TKIAI. 
khef'ire  purchase  is  hiiuiing. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

•     Do  not  buy  a  bicvcle  until  you  have  written 

'  for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 

engrnvinirs  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO. 

W  A  NXFn Active,  educated  men  to  represent  the 

TT/\nitl»  j^Tg^y  International  Encyclop.T;dia  in 
Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
guaranty  paid.  Give  age,  experience, references.  DODD, 
MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Julv  71,     Convention  of  American  .Mukonit,  Sj- i 
preine  Council,  at  BultniKire. 

Convention  of  the  Amen-  iin  Holler  ManuLic- 
itirera'  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

June  50,  Kinjf  Kdward  continues  to  improve  ; 
bonfires  that  were  built  for  coronation  niK^t 
arc  lijjhteU  throujfhoiit  (jreat  Britain, 

The  impel  iul  conference  of  preniierb  begins  in 
London, 

Fightinv;  breaks  out   in  I'ort-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

Hresideiit  Castro  Kives  notice  of  the  blockade 
of  five  Venezuelan  pons  held  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

General  Cronje  and  other  Hoer  prisoners  on 
the  island  of  St.  Heleim  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  British  (iovernment. 

July  t,— It  is  reported  that  China  refuses  to  pay 
the  July  instalment  of  the  indeinnity  except 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  April 
I,  1901, 

July  2.  King  Kdward  continues  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  toward  recovery. 

July  3.- A  treaty  of  amitv,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
IS  signed  at  Madrid. 


July    4.— The    day     is    generally 
Americans  in  foreign  lands. 


observed    by 


July  5-  King  Edward   gives  dinners  to  600,000 
people  of  London. 

The  colonial  premiers  in  England  succeed  in 
securing  an  order  from  the  imperial  (iovern- 
ment preventing  the  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution in  Cape  Colony, 


Domestic. 


CONGKESS. 

June   30 — Senii/e :    Annexation   of  Cuba   is  dis- 
cussed bv  Senators  Elktns,  of  West  Virginia, 
HIatt  of  Connecticut,  and  Hanna  of  Ohio. 
House:   Conference   report   on   the   Philippine 
Civil  Government  bill  is  adopted. 

July  I.  The  first  session  of  the  LVIIlh  Congress 
adjourns. 

Sfnalf  ■  Conference  reports  on  the  Philippine 
Civil  Governinent  and  the  Naval  Appropria- 
tion bills  are  adopted  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

Othi:r  Domestic  News. 

June  30.  — As  a  result  of  bitter  controversy  in 
Congress,  Senator  Bailev  of  Texas,  assaults 
Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  just  after  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate. 

Julv  1. — The  House  committee  which  investi- 
gated   the    charges   of    Captain     Christmas 


finds  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  briber 
in   connectii 
West  Indies 


in  connection   with    the   sale  of  the   Danis 


ish 


Easy  Steps  to  the  Classics. 

You  can  become  versatile  witli  the  standard  foreign  clas- 
sics even  if  you  haven't  a  coUeee  education  and  are  a  busy 
man,  if  vou  have  Wilkinson's  Foreien  Classics  m  Enshsh. 
Funk  &'Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  New  York.  Send  for  circular. 

Readers  of  Thb  Litkrahy  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


John  M.  Burke,  a  retired  merchant  of  New 
York,  gives  $4,000,000  for  a  convalescents' 
home. 

Julv  3.- President  Roosevelt  issues  three  impor- 
tant documents  :  the  first  proclaims  amnesty 
for  Filipino  political  prisoners,  the  second 
establishes  civil  government  throughout  the 
Philippines,  and  the  third  expresses  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  armv  in  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba. 

July  4.— President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  great 
audience  in  Pittsburg. 

Julv  5,  —  Lieutenant  Arnold,  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  is  censured  by  the  War  Department 
for  failing  to  prevent  cruelty  to  Filipinos  by 
his  men. 

AMERICAN    DEPENDENCIES. 

July  ^— Philippines:  Civil  Government  is  estab- 
lished throughout  the  islands. 

July  5.  — .\guinaUlo  calls  upon  (jeneral  Chaffee 
at  Manila  to  find  out  what  protection  would 
be  afforded  him  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  Sultan  of  Bacolod,  in  Mindanao,  sends  an 
insulting  letter  to  the  American  commander, 
threatening  to  begin  offensive  operations  in 
August. 


Sent  Free  and  Prepaid. 

to  every  reader  of  Litbkarv  Digbst,  who  needs  it  and 
writes  for  it,  to  Vernal  Remedy  Company,  Buffalo,  N  Y., 
a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  -Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only 
one  small  dose  a  day  perfectly  cures  catarrh,  llatulence, 
indigestion  and  constipation.  It  clears  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys of  all  congestion  and  inflammation  and  takes  all  irri- 
lation  and  catarrh  from  the  bladder  and  all  pain  and 
trouble  from  prostate  gland 


f 


Warmer  Homes! 

0/    SAVED 

ON  COAL   BILLS 


^  257o 


If  Your  house  is  heated  by  a 

FVRMAN  BOILER 

tjr  II  ri(rhi-(lfiy  fill-  I  ••lnnl.l,  ;i(i,.f r.ifr.J  I  nl^it'iyur 
of  itur  MiHtrrtt  itint  /•U't'iU'mi' nl  .^yHtnri.  rxjfiatntttff 
tnt  yrttil  i'ltm/itrt  titui  tittlr  ftml.         Addi  •;»*, 

The  llfrrndrrn  ItK.  to,.  I  (utlt  St.,  (icaeva.  I.  Y, 

Brin.-hcu.  :,-8  olli.r  St.,  Il.»t..i..     W  r.,ri:«i..lt  Si  ,  \ri«  York. 


Distilled  WaLter  is  con- 
licnsed  steam,  the  only  aliso- 
luteiy  pure  water.  It  is  what 
you  get  frum  a  SaLnit&ry 
Still.  .Aie  you  sure  that 
)i)ur  drinking  water  is  all 
right?  Write  for  lx)oklet. 
(,"uprigraph  Co.,  68  N.  Green 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


.oV\0«£. 


-^fc-^'fUf'la'i'i'li^^ 


Pn^ 


GOOD    INCOMES    MADE 


33c 


1>.\  -1  lliiiu  "ur  c  (•  1  •■  !■  r  a  1 1-  il 
K...iil~.  «.%  anil  i««  ptr  cent, 
conimisnioii  off. 

'•  BO.MOSA  ••   the 
Most    Economical 

lib,  traili-  mark  red  liattx, 
Ciood  Coffi'PK  I2c,  and  ISc. 
Oood  Teas  30i-.  and  3Sv. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

ai-J3    VEUEf    ST.,    St*    YORK 

P.  O,  Box  281) 


GRAY  HAIR.    RESTORED 

"W.VI.NM'I.V  ll.VIK  Sl.VIN 

1-  pr>  i^iriil  (ruin  Im-  )ion-  ul   liit  I'lii.il*- 

piiir  I*hindi>  H aliiiit,  uiid  n-«turvf  (iray. 

Mriakcl.  K»cl-<l  or  Hlf«>li«l  lUir,  tye- 

r"-/'^  l,r..»>.  lltanl  .r  M-.u«tainr  to  itf  original 

Iroin  Light  Brown  to  Black.  0*«s  *•* 
wash  off  or  rub  oN  (  .i.t.unf  no  poi«onii, 
«ntl  in  nut  "tii  k\  ..ri;nii'>  "Waloutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  piv<-  niort'  »ati«r.n1iir>  n.iiltii  In  oncniinuta 
timn  all  t".c  hair  p-«t.>r.r!i  unil  luiir  iImb  oill  in  a  liti'tinie. 
Prioa  00  cants  a  boMlo,  ixwtpni.l  '1  u  .onvini-e  vou  of  In 
merit*  wc  will  «nil  a  sampla  bottia  pontuniil  for  40C. 
PACiriO  TRAOINQ  CO^  Oto*.  OMIoa  fil.  »t.  Louta,  M*. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

iii.M  AI.LM  AN  l»KI.>r^KK 
Tltr>K  Ui  coiibtnu'Uil  uii  new 
priiu'iplt*9.  Dr'^Mfi  t<  tn^t«>H<l  of 
tni>s.  A  \Arvv  for  ev»T>tliiinf  and 
cvfiythin^r  in  it**  nla*f .  The  \n*t 
torn  K--*  «r-H's^il)|f*  R.«  the  top.  I>ffl(*j» 
thf     twK'.     ,■  -).er.      <V»i'.    n<» 

moretti »  \  trunk     S*-nt 

C.O.I*..  v«  '  kTt*  i>r  exHinimi 

tii>n.     Sf  ii»l    \ir    >ttinip    for    lUu« 
tiftted  ra,Lftli»iirne 

F.  A.  ST.%I.KM.%%. 
4  \V.  Spring  Hi.,  Columbim.O. 


FACTORY  WASTES 


I  have  found 
ways  to  utilize 
mar.y,  converting  losses  into  profits.  Pamtihlet 
and  information.  DR.  PETER  T.  AUSTEN, 
Chemist,  80  Broad  Street,  Mew  York. 


COLLAR  .■< 
BUTTON  J* 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece   col- 
lar button. 


Krementz  &  Co., 


Ni'WHrl.  .    >  .  J, 


IL-e^^ifulf !  Thompson's  Eyt  Wattr 

writiDg  to  advertisers. 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


[July  12,  1!M)L> 


CHESS 


lAll  coaimunicatioos  '    ■      .'^  Department  sboulil 
beaJJresnod     •  !,tor.  LitkraKV 

THE      LITERARY"    DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 


Problem  687. 

V.   Mktto  :  "Sine  viiJis  nihil  fit. 
Klack    Ten  Pieces. 


IHw 


^m. 


m 

i 


White— Thirteen  Pieces. 

bi 

Qi 

R3 

;  7S;ipiH3s;4rcS;2 

I  S2 

Bi 

Pi 

2PiPP2;qibR3K. 

White 

mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  688. 

VI. 

Motto  :  "Danse  Macabre. 
Hlack  — Seven  Pieces. 

B  p  k  2  p  ; 


M 

J-^:/. 


§m 


mm 


'm 


p  'S    ■'\   '^^  'WMf  4 


White  — Nine  Pieces. 

is6;    sriRPK;    ipzks:     iPtRSrip; 
4Sp2;5B2;4Q3;8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  689, 

VII.  Motto:  "Feaux  d'artifice." 
Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
K4b2;   2R2S2;   4P3;    P2kpipS-,  3P2S1 
S2piP2;2P3ri;2Q2b2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Problem  690. 

VIII.   Motto  :  "Hie  Rhodus,  hie  »alta. 

Hluck-  .Seven    I'iecfii. 


w& 


^i 


^    WBa 


White    Twelve  Pieces. 
8;3b3K;    (Jp2kSPp;RisipS2;  4P2B; 
4P3;2q2sBi;5R2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  679, 

Key-move,  Q    R  5. 

No.  680. 

g— K  3  ch 


Q— R6 
K  x'Kt 


P.— Q  Kt  2,  mate 


Rx  Q 


Kt 
Kt- 


;  Q  (must) 
K  2  ch 


B — K  4,  mate 


K  X  P  (must) 
Kt  X  P  ch 


Q  X  P,  mate 


K— Q  6  (must) 
B  X  Kt 


Q  or  Kt  mates 


3- 


P— Q  4  Any 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  H..  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ;  A  Knight, 
Hillsboro,  Te.N.;  F.  S.  Fergu.son,  Birmingham, 
.Ala.;  F.  (iamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  A.  C.  White, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  W.  R.  Coiimbe,  Lakeland,  Kla.; 
W.  W.  .S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg, 
Va.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco; 
O.  C  Pitkin,  .Syracuse,  N.  V.;  G.  Patterson,  Win- 
nipeg, Can.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O  ;  A.  G. 
Massmann,  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Tay- 
lor, Franklin,  Tex.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University 
of  Virginia;  J.  L.  Dynan,  Bethlehem,  Pa  ;  Dr.  H. 
Steinberg,  New  York  City. 

679:  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham.  111.;  J.  H. 
Louden,  Hloomington,  Ind.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;    Dr.  H.   W.Fannin,   Hackett,    Ark.; 

F.  Geb'ien,  Jr.,  New  York  City  ;  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oro- 
viUe,  Cal  ;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Greensboro,  N.  C;  the 
Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson,  East  New  Market,  Md. 

Comments  (67Q):  "All  right  for  a  'threat '  prob- 
lem " —  M.  M.;  "A  well-ordered  '  threat '  "—G.  D.; 
"A  better  2-er  is  rarely  seen  "— F.  S.  F.;  "Nothing 
especially  original  ;  but  the  clever  construction  so 
noticeable  in  this  composer's  work  is  present  " — F. 
(jr.;  "More  in  it,  than  in  the  3-er,  680"— W.  R.  C; 
"A  wonder  :  no  wonder  that  it  won  Va^  prize" — A 
K.;  "Deserves  a  prize  " — R.  O'C;  "A  colossal  2-er  " 
— J.  G.  L.;  "Very  interesting"— S.  M.  M.;  "Excel- 
lent"—J.  H.  L.;  "Very  varied  "—E.  B.  K.;  "Verv 
fine"— H.  W.  F.;  "Very  instructive"- F.  G. 

680:  "A  rough  diamond.  A  beautiful  idea,  but 
the  author  is  careless  in  regards  to  slight  flaws" — 
M.  M.;  "Impaired  by  duals ;  but  has  some  fine 
points" — G.  D.;  "Is  quite  juicy" — F.  S.  F.;  "A  fair 
problem,  all  things  considered.  The  key  is  good, 
but  easy;  and  the  construction,  neat "— F.  G.; 
"Excellent"— C.  N.  F.;  "Deep,  dizzy,  and  difii- 
cult"— A  K.:  "Mates  and  sacrifices  are  beautiful, 
tho  the  key  is  evident  " — R.  O'C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,   T.  M.  F.  and  A. 

G.  M.  got  677  and  678. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   ANTI-TRUST   PROGRAM. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  declaration  of  war  against  the 
trusts  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  being  his  most  im- 
portant act  since  he  became  President.  It  signiHes,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  that  he  "intends  to 
assert  his  leadership,"  and  that  he  means  to  "Wreak  with  the 
timid  and  selfish  counsels  of  i)arly  managers  in  the  matter  of 
monopoly,  as  well  as  of  Cuba."  The  President  sounded  the 
battle-cry  of  his  new  campaign  in  the  speech  that  he  made  on 
Independence  Day  at  Pittsburg.     He  said,  in  part : 

"Especially  great,  especially  difficult,  are  the  problems  caused 
by  the  growth  and  concentration  of  great  individual  and,  above 
all,  great  corporate  fortunes.  It  is  immensely  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  that  there  should  be  such  individual  and  corporate 
wealth  as  long  as  it  is  used  right,  and  when  not  used  right  then 
it  becomes  a  serious  menace  and  danger.  The  instruments  and 
methods  with  which  we  are  to  meet  these  new  problems  must  in 
many  cases  themselves  be  new,  but  the  purpose  lying  behind  the 
use  of  these  methods  or  these  instruments  must,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed, be  now.  as  iu  the  past,  simply  in  accord  with  the  immutable 
laws  of  order,  of  justice,  and  right.  We  may  need,  and,  in  my 
belief,  we  do  need,  new  legislation  conceived  in  no  radical  or  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense,  common  hon- 
esty, and  a  resolute  desire  to  face  facts  as  they  are.  We  will 
need,  then,  new  legislation,  but  while  laws  are  imiiortant.  it  is  in- 
finitely more  important  that  they  should  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  that  have  marked  honest  adminis- 
tration from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  .  .  .  Special 
legislation  is  needed,  some  of  that  legislation  must  come  through 
municipalities,  some  tiirough  States,  some  through  the  national 
Government,  but  above  and  beyond  all  legislation  we  need  hon- 
est and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws  as  they  are  on  the 
statute  books." 

This  anti-trust  announcement,  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.),  "was  a  political  event  of  the  highest  importance,  viewed 
either  from  a  partizan  or  non-partizan  standpoint."  The  same 
paper  says  further : 

"It  maybe  assumed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  make  a 
straightforward  declaration  in  favor  of  trust  regulation  without 
the  approval  of  the  men  whose  political  friendship  and  support 
he  is  naturally  anxious  to  retain.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
President  was  pledging  his  party  to  a  specific  program,  and  not 


merely  enunciating  his  individual  views,  when  he  asKerted  that 
iogislatinii  t»(  restrain  the  trusts  in  the  jjublic  1  tr 

which  must  an<l  will   receive  prompt  attciituui ...^  >  •••   .■  "* 

power.     Tiiat  is  the  main  significance  >jI  his  s|K:ecb. " 

Ii  is  believed  llial  tiie  President's  ptir|M>iic  i.s  to  set  in  mo- 
tion thr  influences  necessary  to  compel  Congress  t<»  pass  an  anti- 
trust bill  at  Us  next  session,  and  that  with  this  cn<l  in  view  he  is 
consuiiing  with  Aliorney-deneral  Knox  and  with  Representative 
Charles  E).  Littlefield,  of  Maine.     Mr.  Littlefield.  it  is  expected. 


KEl'RESE.NT.\riVK   C11,\KLKS   K.   LlTTLtHELI',   Oh    MAl.NK 

will  introduce  a  bill  in  the  House  embodying  the  President's 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Some  surprise  is  evinced  at 
the  President's  choice  of  a  spokesman,  since  Mr.  Littlefield  is 
something  of  a  free  lance  and  is  known  to  be  widely  at  variance 
with  the  Administration's  Philippine  policy.  The  President's 
selection  was  presumably  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  Maine 
Congressman  was  the  first  and  most  prominent  member  on  the 
Republican  side  to  present  a  basic  anti-trust  bill  at  the  recent 
session.  Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  ; 

"  It  has  been  the  President's  desire  from  the  outset  to  liave  a 
law  which  should  effectively  check  the  aggressions  of  trade  com- 
binations when  they  began  to  interfere  with  jiopular  rights.  The 
Attorney-General  realized,  however,  the  great  dithcuUy  and 
danger  of  hasty  legislation  in  restraint  of  pr.v  ite  enterprise, 
and  they  both  decided  to  see  how  far  existing  law  would  go  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  preparation  of  a  new  law.  Hence  the 
prosecutions  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  the  beef 
trust,  involving  different  but  typical  phases  of  the  subject,  were 
intended  quite  as  much  to  di.scover  where  the  Sherman  law  fell 
short  of  its  author's  designs  as  to  put  its  strength  to  the  test. 
These  two  suits,  which  are  all  that  it  is  the  present  plan  of  the 
Administration   to  undertake   till  a   new  law  hns  been  created. 
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have  given  the  Attoraey-General  a  great  many  suggestions.     He 
has  eniLxiilied  them  in  certain  additions  to  the  text  of  the  Little- 


THE  COLONEL  IS  ALL  RIGHT,   BUT  THE  TROOPS  SEEM    TO   BE   A  little  TIMID. 

—  The  New  Yori!  Journal. 

tield  bill,  or  in  marginal  indication  of  changes  which  would  be 
advisable,  so  that  the  measure  is  now  much  longer  and  more 
elaborate." 

In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  Mr.  Littlefield's  position 
as  the  President's  probable  representative  in  Congress,  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  being  asked  :  What  method  for  the  suppression 
of  trusts  is  he  likely  to  employ?  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Littlefield 
defended  in  the  House,  against  every  argument,  a  constitutional 
amendment  conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  to  "  define,  regu- 
ate,  control,  prohibit,  or  dissolve  trusts,  monopolies,  or  combina- 
tions," and  upon  the  several  States  the  right  to  "exercise  such 
power  in  any  manner  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."     Says  the  New  York  Sitn  (Rep.)  : 

"  He  made  it  clear  then  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  the 
thing.  That  is  by  a  constitutional  amendment  conferring  upon 
Congress  the  power  it  does  not  now  possess,  the  power  to  control 
corporations  wit/tin  the  State  in  which  they  are  organized. 


"Such  an  amendment  was  enthusiastically  advocated  by  Mr. 
Littlefield  two  years  ago.  It  is  inconceivable  to  us  thai  in  the 
exercise  of  his  present  important  functions,  with  his  broadened 
idea  of  his  mission  and  his  magnified  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  destruction  of  the  '  injuriously  aggregated  '  corporations,  Mr. 
Littlefield  will  stop  short  of  the  constitutional  amendment  plan 
as  the  only  effective  means  of  repression  and  suppression." 

While  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  best  methods  of  solving 
the  trust  problem,  the  Republican  papers  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude.  "The  American 
people  are  discovering  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  not  only  a 
man  of  courage,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  "but  a 
broad-minded,  level-headed  statesman  as  well."  "The  State  of 
Maine,  which  for  many  years  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in 
national  statesmanship,  may  well  be  proud  that  so  great  and  im- 
perative a  task  has  been  imposed  by  President  Roosevelt  upon 
one  of  the  Pine  Tree  representatives,"  adds  the  Boston  Journal 
(Rep.).  The  Democratic  papers,  however,  taunt  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  party  with  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy.  We  quote  from 
the  Richmond  Dispatch  (Dem.)  : 

"A  Republican  House  passed  an  anti-trust  bill  in  time  for  the 
party's  canvassers  to  exploit  it  in  the  campaign  of  igoo  as  evi- 
dence that  their  party  had  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  in- 
iquity. But  after  the  measure  had  served  campaign  purposes  the 
Senate  pigeonholed  it.  Twice  since  then  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  had  an  opportunity  to  curb  the  trusts,  but  in  each 


IT'S  FIN    FOK    THE    DI.MOCKAIS! 

—The  New  Yorlt  Herald. 


Thk  Octopus:  "Wh— what's  that?    Help!" 

—  T/ie  Chicago  News. 

instance  they  have  ignored  it  and  discredited  all  idea  that  they 
seriously  and  honestly  purposed  to  interfere  with  them.  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  Democratic  floor  leader,  introduced  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  tariff  on  all  trust-made  articles,  but  the  majority 
strangled  it.  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  proposed  a  measure  pro- 
viding that  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  affairs  of  trusts,  but 
it  was  sent  to  the  committee  on  judiciary,  where  it  was  smothered. 
Even  conceding  that  President  Roosevelt  knows  his  own  mind 
and  is  entirely  sincere  respecting  the  trust  issue,  his  '  propa- 
ganda '  and  efforts  will  amount  to  nothing  beyond  furnishing 
campaign  material." 

The  New  YoxV  Journal  of  Corntnerce  (Fin.)  is,  e4ually  caustic 
in  its  comment,  and  thinks  that  the  President's  plans  can  "serve 
only  to  excite  amusement."  The  trust  issue,  it  maintains,  is 
getting  to  De  "a  political  football  to  be  kicked  about  by  both 
parties  at  every  succeeding  election."     It  continues  : 

"The  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  something  is  being  done 
when  no  serious  steps  against  combinations  have  been  taken,  and 
none  are  likely  to  be,  is  a  piece  of  political  trickery  which  is  un- 
happily too  frequently  practised.     The  vague,  misleading  pledges 
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of  party  platforms,  the  meaningless  rhetoric  of  the  stump,  the 
introduction  of  bills  in  Congress  designed  only  to'  show  interest  " 
in  the  trust  question  and  never  intended  to  be  passed,  or  even 
actively  supported,  are  phenomena  witii  which  experience  has 
made  us  so  familiar  that  we  no  longer  wonder.  For  the  sake  of 
political  honesty  work  of  this  kind  ought  never  to  be  tolerated. 
But.  entirely  apart  from  its  general  bearing  as  a  political  ques- 
tion, the  danger  of  this  method  of  bewildering  the  public  mind 
deserves  earnest  thought.  It  inevitably  results  in  antagonism 
and  class  prejudice  so  bitter  that  many  years  may  be  required  to 
undo  the  evil  caused  in  a  short  time  by  the  stimulus  given  to 
ignorant  prejudice  simply  through  the  lack  of  ordinary  sincerity 
and  truth  in  facing  a  public  question." 


AGUINALDO'S   PROPOSED    VISIT  TO   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

•npHE  newsof  Aguinaldo's  release  from  confinement  in  Manila, 
A__  under  the  terms  of  the  Fourth  of  July  amnesty,  and  of  his 
intention  to  visit  this  country,  arouses  no  little  interest.  Quite 
precise  details  in  regard  to  the  Filipino  leader's  proposed  trip 
have  been  printed,  tho  there  exists  some  doubt  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity. He  will  proceed  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  we 
are  told,  and  plan  from  there  a  lecture  tour,  under  anti-imperial- 
ist auspices,  in  which  there  will  be  "  no  inflammatory  speeches 
nor  fiery  eloquence,"  but  a  "simple,  plain  statement  of  facts, 
from  which  people  will  be  left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions." 

Several  papers  refuse  to  take  this  announcement  seriously,  and. 
a  number  of  jests  are  made  at  Aguinaldo's  expense.  "The  re- 
port that  Aguinaldo  is  coming  to  this  country  to  lecture, "  remarks 
the  Chicago  Eve nhto'  Pos/  jocosely,  "will  cause  some  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  that  amnesty  proclamation  "  ;  while  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  dryly  adds  that  "if  this  doesn't  kill  anti-im- 
perialism, the  Administration  may  begin  to  take  it  seriously." 
The  Washington /*yj/  suggests  that  Aguinaldo  might  "be  able 
to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  some  enterprising 
museum  manager."     The  Detroit  Evening  ;^V«'J  says  : 

"Presumably  he  will  be  the  guest  of  Edward  Atkinson,  and 
will  make  arrangements  and  sign  contracts  with  Major  Pond  for 
a  lecture  tour.  Just  at  present  neither  Mr.  Atkinson  nor  Major 
Pond  may  know  anything  about  these  plans,  but  that  the  first 
proceedings  of  the  little  Filipino  will  be  as  indicated  is  inevitable. 
After  that  it  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  happens  so  long  as 
something  does  happen,  and  Major  Pond  will  attend  to  that. 

"If  the  impression  of  Aguinaldo  is  correct,  his  knowledge  of 
English  is  sufficiently  scant  to  stimulate  the  doughty  major  to 
the  greatest  activity.  It  is  even  possible  that  Mr.  Atkinson  him- 
self will  undertake  to  do  the  talking  and  have  Aggy  stand  by  in 
proper  pose  to  be  looked  at  for  $i  per  look.  The  country  and  the 
people  may  not  realize  just  what  is  in  store  for  them,  but  it  will 


be  a  great  time  (or  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Major  Pond.     The  former 
will  do  the  scolding,  Aggy  will  do  the  posing,  and  the  major  will 

stick  to  the  iMix-oJtice." 

This  jocular  fashion  of  treating  the  subject,  while  acceptable 
to  many  of  the  expansionist  pap«Ts.  i«  by  no  meanii  univernaL 
The  Chicago  Trib- 
une regards  the  pro- 
posed visit  as  "an 
excellent  idea," 
adding  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that 
the  Filipino  Iea«lers 
should  see  this 
country  and  judge 
at  first  hand  of  its 
power  and  r  e  • 
sources.  The  Phil- 
ad  e  1  p  h  i  a  Time^ 
says  : 

"The  American 
public  would  cer- 
tainh  be  glad  to 
hear  what  he  can 
have  to  say  atiout 
his  people  and  him- 
self. Tho  he  em- 
broider his  tale  ever 
so  freely  it  will 
none  the  less  give 
him  audience.  It 
would  like  much  to 
study  him  near  at 
hand.  So,  if  he  will 
be  pleased  to  ex- 
hibit himself  and 
to  speak  his  little 
piece  in  due  form, 
it  will  show  him  every  consideration,  and  may  console  him, 
too,  in  cash  receipts  for  the  loot  which  he  has  failed  to  get 
since  he  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  a  jungle-republic  and  became 
a  well-fed  and  politely  guarded  prisoner  of  state.  By  all  means 
let  him  come.  He  will  be  decently  treated  here,  and  no  assassins 
will  be  posted  to  avenge  on  him  the  blood  which  he  uselessly  and 
sometimes  wantonly  shed." 

The  anti-imperialist  papers  naturally  welcome  Aguinaldo's 
mission.  The  Pittsburg  I'ost  declares  that  all  the  attempts  to 
"defame  "  the  Filipino  leader  have  not  altered  the  fact  that  he  is 
"unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  honesty,  and  demonstrated 
ability."     The  same  paper  continues: 

"  In  making  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  on  behalf  of  the 


\|.l  l.\.\l.U<)   .M     l..\R<iK 
An  echo  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in 
the  Philippines.  —The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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STRENGTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN'  THE   PHILIPPINES. 
This  chart  was  prepared  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  R.  Edwards,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  and  shows  the  rise  and  decline 
Of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Philippines  since  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

—  From  The  S'ew  York  Herald, 
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tDd<3  penile  nee  ami  libeiiy  ut  his  country.  Ayiiinaldo  will  folhnv 
well-known  precedents\»f  nearly  tlie  last  hundred  years.  All 
aspiring  nationalities  and  people  have  si'Ujjlit  the  sympathy  and 
moral  aul  of  the  L'nitcd  States.  The  Greeks  did  in  their  war  of 
independence.  So  did  the  South  American  states  and  Mexico  in 
their  revolt  against  Spain.  We  all  know  about  Cuban  efforts 
and  their  success.  In  1848-41;  Hungary  scut  Kossiiih  here  to 
plead  for  Hungarian  independence,  and  his  eloquence  thrilled 
the  ct>untry  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi.  Ireland  has 
sent  here  I'arncll  and  others  t>f  its  eloquent  leaders,  antl  only  a 
few  months  ago  we  gave  a  hearing  to  the  agents  of  that  grand 
old  hero  and  patriot,  Paul  Kruger.  Any  people  struggling  for 
liberty  and  independence  has  always  had  the  synipatiiies  and 
good  wishes  and  often  practical  nialcKial  aid  from  the  American 
people,  if  the  (Jovernment  has  at  times  proved  false  and  treach- 
erous to  their  principles.  Let  Aguinaldo  come.  Give  him  pa- 
tient and  courteous  hearing,  for  the  Philippine  question  in  its 
realities  and  dangers  is  more  of  an  American  than  a  Philippine 
question.  The  great  issue  of  a  permanent  colonial  policy  based 
on  usurpation  and  military  power  remains  to  be  determined." 


A    MODERN    DICK   TURPIN. 

7^HE  old  adage  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction"  finds  a 
new  vindication  in  the  wildly  picturesque  career  of  Harry 
Tracy,  the  escaped  Oregon  convict.  For  deviltry  and  genuine 
bloodthirstiness,  remarks  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  this  Western 
bandit  is  not  surpassed  by  even  "the  heavy  villains  in  the  modern 
melodramas."  As  for  the  dime-novel  heroes,  adds  the  Detroit 
Evening  \'e7cs,  Tracy  "beats  all  up  to  date."  He  is  "a  real 
twentieth-century  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard  rolled  into 
one,"  declares  the  New  York  World..  The  following  account  of 
Tracy's  remarkable  career  both  preceding  and  following  his 
confinement  in  the  Oregon  jail,  where  he  was  serving  a  twenty- 
year  term  for  assault  and  robbery,  is  given  in  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"Convict  Harry  Tracy  began  his  career  of  crime  in  Colorado 
in  1897  by  killing  Deputy  Sheriff  Valentiiie  Hay.  In  1898,  after 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  the  Oregon  Penitentiary,  he  attempted 
to  escape  by  seizing  a  railroad  locomotive,  but  the  engineer  out- 
witted him  and  he  wascaptured.  In  the  scrimmage  he  wounded 
Detective  Rainer  of  Portland. 

"On  June  9.  1902,  with  David  iMenill,  Tiacy  escaped  from  the 
penitentiary  at  Salem.  His  record  from  that  date  till  July  2  fol- 
lows :  - 

June  9— Escaped,  with  Merrill,  at  7  a.m.,  killing  Guards  Jones, 
Ferrell,  antl  Tiffany,  and  wounding  Guard  Ingram. 

June  10 — Returned  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  to 
Salem,  wiiere  the  men  held  up  J.  W.  Roberts,  whom  they  stripped 
of  clothing,  and  then  stole  a  team  of  horses  and  made  their  way 
to  Portland.  Near  Gervais  they  held  up  two  members  of  the 
posse  in  pursuit  and  took  a  horse  and  buggy. 

June  II — Fired  on  pursuers  from  ambush  near  Gervais. 

June  12 — Broke  through  cordon  of  250  militia  and  made  their 
escape. 

June  14 — Stole  two  horses  and  rode  through  Portland  suburbs. 

June  15 — Forced  two  men  to  ferry  them  across  Columbia  River. 

June  17 — At  Salmon  Creek  exchanged  shots  with  a  posse,  and 
Tracy  wounded  Deputy  Sheriff  Biesccher.  At  Ridgefield  the 
men  stole  horses  and  continued  their  flight. 

June  23  — Robbed  the  house  of  Patrick  McGuire  at  Alacenter. 

June  25 — Stole  breakfast  near  Kelso,  Mont. 

June  26 — Stole  two  horses,  but  gave  them  back. 

June  29 — Slipped  through  a  strong  posse  guarding  the«road. 

July  I— Seen  forty  miles  from  Tacoma.  Tracy  left  Merrill, 
saying  later  that  he  had  killed  him  in  a  duel.  Tracy  rode 
through  Olympia. 

July  2 — Tracy  held  up  six  men  at  South  Bay.  near  Olympia, 
and  forced  four  to  embark  with  him  on  Puget  Sound.  Landed, 
at  night  at  Seattle  and  started  north." 

To  this  must  be  added  a  number  of  other  items  in  the  West- 


ern convict's  catalog  of  murders,  "hold-ups,"  and  hair-breadth 
escapes ; 

July  3 — In  an  encounter  with  a  Seattle  posse  near  Bolhell, 
Tracy  shot  and  instantly  killed  Charles  Raymond,  a  deputy 
sheriff,  and  dangerously  wounded  John  Williams,  another  deputy 
sheriff.  Carl  Anderson  and  Louis  Seefi  it,  newspaper  men,  were 
botii  wounded. 

July  4 — Tracy  was  located  in  a  house  in  the  city  limits  of 
Seattle.  Surrounded  by  a  cordon,  he  deliberately  fought  his 
way  through  the  guards,  killing  Policeman  Hree.se  and  mortally 
wounding  Ciuaril  Kawley. 

July  6— Tracy  entered  the  home  of  Rancher  Johnson,  near 
Madison  Point,  and  forced  the  family  to  give  him  bundles  of 
blankets,  clothing  and  hats,  and  six  days'  supply  of  food.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  bound  and  gagged  the  wdiole  family.  He  then 
made  their  hired  man,  Anderson,  carry  the  bundles  to  Johnson's 
nnvboat,  put  Anderson  in  the  boat  at  the  oars,  and  started  down 
the  sound.  Fifteen  hours  elapsed  before  the  sheriff's  posse  was 
able  to  start  in  pursuit. 

July  6 — Tracy  next  appeared  in  a  private  hou.se  near  Renton. 
While  the  house  was  being  surrounded,  the  convict  quietly  slipped 
away  through  the  woods,  binding  Anderson  in  the  back-yard  be- 
fore leaving. 

July  9 — Bloodhounds  were  set  on  Tracy's  track,  but  were  dis- 
abled by  cayenne  pepjier  sprinkled  in  the  outlaw's  retreating 
footsteps. 

July  10— Tracy  broke  into  the  home  of  E.  M.  Johnson,  near 
Kent.  He  sent  Johnson  to  Taconja  to  purchase  a  revolver  and 
ammunition  for  his  use,  threatening  to  kill  the  man's  family  if 
he  gave  the  alarm.  Johnson  made  the  long  journey  to  Tacoma 
and  returned  with  the  revolver.  Before  leaving  the  house  Tracy 
obtained  enough  provisions  to  last  for  a  week. 

July  II — Tracy  was  penned  at  the  mouth  of  Sluice  Creek,  and 
guards  were  stationed  every  fifty  feet ;  but  he  escaped  into  the 
woods  in  the  darkness. 

Rewards  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  $6,000  were  set 
on  the  convict's  head,  and  as  many  as  a  thousand  men  have 
been  in  pursuit  of  him  at  one  time.  "Of  all  the  desperate  crim- 
inals the  country  has  ever  produced, "  observes  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald.  "Tracy  seems  entitled  to  the  first  rank."  "That  he 
should  have  been  permitted  for  days  to  go  and  cKjine  according 
to  his  own  will,"  declares  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  "does  not  reHect 
credit  on  the  dignity  of  this  great  State."  The  Providence 
Journal  says : 

"Criminal  tho  he  is,  he  is  as  picturesque  and  fascinating  a 
figure  in  his  movements  and  his  desperation  as  a  noble  hero  of 
romance  foiling  the  attempts  of  the  wicked.  Risking  his  life  in 
escaping  from  the  iron  anil  masonry  of  his  prison,  hunted  like  a 
wild  beast  by  whole  neighborhoods,  now  outwitting  his  pursuers 
and  again  fighting  his  waj^  single-handed  through  a  whole  posse, 
forcing  law-abiding  citizens  to  feed  him  and  carry  him  ])y  water 
and  land  at  his  bidding,  strewing  his  path  with  the  bodies  of 
those  who  resist  him,  and  steadily  nearing  the  great  Northwest 
wilderness  where  for  him  is  freedom,  he  is  displaying  precisely 
the  same  qualities  of  craft,  courage,  determination,  and  resource- 
fulness that,  employed  iiisome  worthy  cause,  have  secured  heroes 
their  place  in  history.  In  a  way  we  can  not  but  admire  such 
qualities,  even  when  used  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, and  take  an  instinctive  pleasure  in  the  narration  of  ilie 
exploits,  however  wicked,  to  which  they  lead,  remembering  how 
much  circumstances  instead  of  moral  conviction  have  to  do  with 
giving  direction  to  the  talents  that  a  man  possesses." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  however,  thinks  that  "sympathy 
for  outlaws  is  disgusting  in  a  civilized  race,"  and  continues : 

"It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Society  is  so  far  from  beingreally 
civilized  that  it  needs  all  the  aid  which  can  be  afforded  by  the 
operation  of  i:)enal  laws  and  by  personal  good  character.  Those 
who  connive  at  the  escape  of  criminals  or  wink  at  their  misdeeds 
are  enemies  of  society.  They  are  simply  retarding  progress  and 
unconsciously  aiding  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  they  will  be  chief 
sufferers.  The  Oregon  hyena  deserves  no  more  sympathy  than 
a  mad  dog,  and  should  be  shot  down  on  sight,  as  was  his  proto- 
type, Jesse  James,  twenty  years  ago.  Society  wants  no  such 
heroes.     They  are  the  destroyers  of  what  progress  the  race  has 
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managed  to  niaku  throuyh  centuries  long  luider  most  discoiiia- 
ging  circumstances.  " 

The  New  York  E-,>enint:,  Journal  sees  in  Tracy's  cliaiactur  ilie 
evidences  of  energy  and  absolute  courage  that  might,  under 
otlier  and  healthier  conditions,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  members  of  society.  "Truly,"  it  moralizes,  "the  peniten- 
tiary is  a  monument  to  the  lack  of  public  schools."  Similarly 
the  Minneapolis  J'tibtine  says: 

•'It  seems  a  pity  that  such  nerve  and  desperate  courage  siiould 
lie  put  to  such  a  bad  use,  when  there  are  Filipino  and  Moro 
ladrones  and  guerrillas  to  be  hunted.  It  very  often  happens  that 
a  criminal  puts  into  his  lawless  vocation  an  amount  of  ability  or 
heroism  sufficient  to  make  him  rich  or  famous  in  legitimate  pur- 
suits. And  what  does  he  get  for  it?  At  the  best  a  brief  career 
of  evil  triumph,  during  which  he  is  hunted  like  a  wild  animal, 
and  sure  imprisonment  or  violent  death  at  last.  " 


CUBA'S    PLIGHT. 

1  1  7ILLIAM  J.  BRYAN,  after  his  return  from  the  inaugura- 
»  V  tion  of  Cuba's  new  President,  stated  it  as  his  belief  that 
the  Cubans  would  make  many  mistakes  and  that  they  might 
'  resort  to  violence  instead  of  reason."  It  was  not  outside  the 
range  of  possibility  he  said,  that  the  island  might  even  become 
"the  scene  of  civil  war."  This  prediction  was  not  regarded  very 
seriously,  but  it  is  recalled  to  mind  by  an  even  more  alarming 
statement  made  by  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  former  consul-general 
of  Cuba.  General  Lee,  in  an  interview  with  a  New  York  Titnes 
correspondent,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  only  alternative  for 
Cuba  is  "anarchy  or  annexation."  He  states  that  the  financial 
outlook  is  bad,  and  that  the  negroes  of  the  island  are  becoming  dis- 
contented. The  negroes  claim  that  they  are  not  receiving  their 
just  rights.  Another  source  of  trouble,  according  to  General 
Lee,  is  the  claim  of  the  Cuban  ex-soldiers  for  back  pay.  He  also 
states  that  there  seems  to  be  a  deficit  in  the  municipality  budgets, 
and  if  the  money  is  not  obtained,  "the  sanitation  of  the  cities 
must  inevitably  be  neglected  and  the  great  work  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  that  line  be  practically  lost."  He  praises 
President  Palma,  but  adds  that  the  President  "is  already  charged 
with  exercising  a  power  which,  while  properly  belonging  to  the 
military  governor  of  the  island,  does  not  belong  to  the  President 
of  a  free  and  independent  republic."     General  Lee  continues: 

"If  Cuba  fails  to  find  a  market  for  her  two  great  products,  to- 
bacco and,  more  especially ,  sugar,  it  means  that  no  remunerative 
results  will  ensue  from  the  sale  of  the  sugar  now  on  hand,  and  it 
will  act  also  in  preventing  many  persons  from  planting  another 
crop  for  another  year.  As  under  the  Piatt  amendment  we  have 
practically  guided  the  policy  of  the  island,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  fair  and  proper  to  give  to  the  Cubans  reciprocity  if,  as  is 
claimed,  it  will  enable  the  sugar  producers  to  plant  and  sell  at 
profitable  figures.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
number  of  unemployed  laborers  in  Cuba  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  that  means  a  mass  of  discontented  workmen  who  can  easily 
be  molded  into  mobs  and  give  much  trouble.  The  papers  report 
that  the  Ward  Line  of  steamships,  which  is  the  largest  and 
heaviest  transporter,  has  already  taken  off  of  the  route  three  of 
its  biggest  vessels  on  the  ground  that  they  carry  nothing  to  Cuba 
and  bring  nothing  back. 

"In  vie>v  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  Presi- 
dent Estrada  Palma  is  going  to  have  his  hands  full  in  the  next 
few  months.  Knowing  the  Cubans  as  I  do,  and  being  in  touch 
bj'  correspondence  with  many  of  them,  I  firmly  believe  that  un- 
less confidence  is  restored  in  the  stability  of  their  Government, 
and  some  relief  afforded  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts, there  is  nothing  ahead  except  anarchy  and  annexation — 
for  anarchy  means  interference  by  the  United  States  and  the 
hoi.sting  of  the  American  flag  to  '  stay  put.'  " 

"There  is  every  warrant  for  accepting  General  Lee's  estimate 
of  the  Cuban  situation,"  remarks  the   Baltimore  American,  for 


"it  is  tlie  estimate  of  one  who  known."  .Many  ])apers  believe 
that  the  failure  of  the  Unite<l  Stales  t<i  establish  reciprocity  in 
trade  relations  is  res|>onsible  for  present  c<jnditions  in  the  islaml. 
Other  papers  believe  that  reciprocity  w<»ul«l  only  temp«>rarily  n- 
lieve  tlie  situation.  "By  voting  to  «lcny  justice  to  Cuba,  the 
Repuijlican  Party  in  Congress,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  it 
was  dcjiiig,  voted  to  drive  the  new-l>orn  republic  ii|H)n  the  rocks 
of  destruction, "  says  the  New  York  .lincriian  and  foiirnal,  "  It 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  eml  to  dispense  with  a  few  ntilliuns  of 
revenue  raised  by  the  tariff  on  tobacco  auU  sugar."  says  the 
Chicago  Jii/uinf,  "than  to  defray  the  expen.se  of  a  second  nulj- 
tary  occupation.  '  "Anarchy  in  Cuba,"  if  traced  to  the  negleitof 
American  duly  or  generosity,  "would  be  an  American  ilisgraci-,  ' 
comments  the  Scranton  Tribune,  aiu\  if  annexation  be"f«irce«l 
through  American  commercial  pressure,  it  wouhl  be  little  less 
shameful."  "It  is  easy  to  see  "  that,  in  General  Lee's  judgment, 
"Cuban  .self-government  wtiuld  be  a  failure,"  says  the  Washing- 
ton /V.v/,  so  "all  the  '  relief  '  in  the  world  would  fa'il  of  its  pur- 
pose." "Reciprocity  at  its  best  would  only  ])alliatc  thedisease." 
remarks  the  Philadeli)hia  hiqiiirer ;  "it  would  not  cure  it." 
The  New  York  Times  looks  with  favor  toward  possible  annexa- 
tion. In  that  event,  it  declares,  the  island  wouUl  not  have  "the 
modest  concession  of  tariff  duties."  but  "absolute  free  trade  such 
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as  exists  between  New  York  and  Connecticut";  and  "the  very 
object  sought  by  the  beet-sugar  men  would  be  defeatefl  com- 
pletely."    The  New  York  Evening  Tost  says: 

"It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  sinned  in  ignorance.  Our  eyes 
were  open.  We  did  what  we  did  in  clear  disregard  of  the  warn- 
ings of  General  Wood  and  the  urgings  of  President  Roosevelt, 
fortified  as  the  latter  was  with  all  the  confidential  information 
that  could  be  given  him  bj'  our  army  officers.  So  it  will  not  now 
lie  in  our  mouths  to  affirm,  as  so  many  undoubtedly  will  if  (Gen- 
eral Lee's  worst  fears  are  realized,  that  the  Cubans  are  incapable 
of  governing  themselves.  They  have  not  been  given  a  fair 
chance.  A  people  driven  to  hunger  in  an  island  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  can  not  be  expected  to  develoj)  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  citizenship.  Nor  are  Americans  the  ones  to  rebuke  them 
for  their  undignified  scramble  for  office.  We,  too,  know  .some- 
thing of  the  pressure  which  veterans  of  the  army  can  biMiig  to 
bear  upon  the  Government ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  army 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  translate  '  Dulceest  propatria  mori'  after 
the  fashion  of  Sam  .Slick — 'mori,'  the  more  I  get,  '  pro  patria, ' 
out  of  the  country,  '  dulce  est.'  the  sweeter  it  is." 

El  Avisador,  of  Havana  gives  a  depressing  account  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  island.  The  following  sentence  taken 
from  that  paper  speaks  for  itself:  "  We  do  not  produce  enough 
to  pay  what  we  consume,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  the  consumption 
without  even  having  the  luck  to  sell  our  scatity  production  on 
paying  terms." 
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AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF   THE    NEW    BRITISH 

PREMIER. 

I'*  HE  resignation  of  the  British  premiership  by  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  appointment  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  as 
premier,  was  not  unexpected.  It  was  anticipated  that  Lord  Sal- 
isbury would  retire  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  and  any  sur- 
prise expressed  concerns  the  date  rather  than  the  fact  of  the 
resignation.  "Lord  Salisbury  is  now  an  old  man,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "  upon  whom  the  cares  of  office  rest 
heavily  ;  he  is  devoted  to  science,  and  no  doubt  looked  eagerly 
forward  to  the  time,  now  happily  reached,  when  Great  Britain, 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with  no  present  complications 
threatening  to  disturb  that  peace,  could  relieve  him  of  the  cares 
of  office  without  inviting  a  political  crisis.  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
tires with  honor.  He  has  been  a  notably  successful  premier, 
with  high  aims,  firm  of  purpose,  and  yet  conservative."  The 
same  paper  continues : 

"  His  successor,  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  Government  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  possesses  many  of  his  characteristics.  He 
also  is  conservative,  and  by  no  means  weak.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  culture,  devoted  to  literature,  as  Salisbury  has  been  to  sci- 
ence. From  the  fact  that  he  has  been  for  years  the  close  friend 
and  associate  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  at  times  the  acting  premier, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  no  political  changes  or  changes  of  foreign 
policy  will  follow  his  elevation  to  the  premiership.  He  will  pre- 
sumably remain  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  there 
will  be  a  vacancy  in  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
filled  probably  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  He  was  formerly  a  Liberal,  and  as  Lord  Hartington 
served  in  Gladstone's  Cabinet  of  1880,  but  refused  to  enter  the 
latter's  Home  Rule  cabinet,  in  1S86,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  Union  Liberalists,  drifting  gradually  into  the  support  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  finally  accepting  office  in  the  latter's  cabinet." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Chamberlain  yearned  for  the  great  prize  which 
ilr.  Balfour  has  won,  declares  the  New  York  Times  /  but,  "tho 
his  claims  were  strong,  they  were  insufficient  to  command  respect 
at  this  time."  "He  could  not  have  united  and  led  the  party 
which  he  has  so  brilliantly  served.  The  Conservatives  would 
have  been  sullen  and  possibly  rebellious,  and  even  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  would  have  been  very  restless."  T/te  Times  goeson  to 
say : 

"Of  Mr.  Balfour  much  is  to  bfe  expected  from  what  he  has  al- 
ready achieved,  tho  the  duties  of  his  new  post  will  tax  qualities 
not  yet  fully  demonstrated.  One  element  of  leadership  he  is 
conceded  to  possess  in  remarkable  degree — singular  loyalty  to 
his  associates  and  to  his  duty.  He  is  probably  the  one  man  in 
the  cabinet  who  has  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  those  he  has  maintained  with  the  others 
have  been  not  less  cordial.  No  man  in  England  has  a  reputation 
for  more  honorable  ambition,  for  more  sensitive  and  constant 
self-respect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his  country- 
men, opponents  as  well  as  friends  politically,  believe  him  to  be 
as  unselfish  as  a  man  in  British  politics  can  be,  and  to  regard 
more  the  responsibility  than  the  profit  or  the  honor  of  office.  He 
is  not  what  can  be  called  a  popular  man,  for  he  is  not  calculated 
either  to  win  or  to  seek  popularity,  but  he  is  generally  trusted  by 
those  in  public  life  and  beloved  by  many  of  them.  When  he 
assumed  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  it 
was  generally  prophesied  of  him  that  he  would  fail  because  he 
did  not  bring  to  the  task  a  serious  desire  for  success,  and  this 
was  reinforced  by  the  fact  of  his  devotion  to  recondite  fields  of 
study  and  scholarship.  But  unquestionably  he  has  succeeded, 
considering  his  difficulties,  in  a  most  striking  fashion.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  personal,  in  a  sense,  since  his  unfailing  good 
temper  and  his  aloofness  from  petty  resentments  has, largely 
contributed  to  it,  but  it  has  been  due  also  to  his  curiously  imper- 
sonal attitude  toward  political  questions. 

"Whether  Mr.  Balfour  will  show  the  commanding  quality  in  the 
degree  required  for  the  trying  post  to  which  he  has  been  called 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  he  will  discharge  his  duties  in  a  spirit 
of  loyal  fidelity  to  a  high  standard  is  not  open  to  doubt.  He  is 
at  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  in  British  poli- 


tics ot  the  torce  of  character,  quite  independent  of  intellectual 
ability,  tho  of  the  latter  he  has  plenty,  and  those  who  appreciate 
how  high  the  standard  of  character  is  which  he  has  sustained 
will  wish  him  the  utmost  possible  success.  Whether  he  meets 
the  requirements  of  othce  completely  or  not,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  will  gallantly  and  modestly  seek  to  do  his  best." 

The  New  York  Press  believes  that  Mr.  Balfour's  acceptance 
of  the  premiership  presages  nothing  but  good  for  this  country ; 

"Than  the  new  prime  minister  the  United  States  could  have 
a  no  more  ardent  ally.  As  early  as  i8g6,  in  what  he  called  '  the 
dark  days  of  the  Venezuelan  controversy,'  he  expressed  his  firm 
faith  that  '  the  time  would  come  when  all  speaking  the  English 
language  and  sharing  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  would  be 
united  with  a  sympathy  which  no  mere  political  divergences 
could  permanently  disturb. '  Three  years  later  he  declared  that 
the  common  sympathy  between  the  two  great  nations,  '  through 
good  report  or  ill,  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  mere  circumstances, ' 
and  that '  there  can  not  be  a  greater  guaranty  for  future  peace, 
freedom,  progress,  and  civilization,  not  only  of  this  or  that  coun- 
try or  community  alone,  but  of  the  whole  human  race. '  " 


THE   VATICAN   AND   THE    PHILIPPINE    FRIARS. 

THE  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  his  representatives, 
which  Governor  Taft  has  been  carrying  on  for  over  a 
month,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  borne  the  desired  fruit.  The 
Vatican,  in  its  reply  to  the  governor's  note,  fails  to  give  the  as- 
surance requested  that  the  friars  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Philippines.  "The  unwisdom  of  sending  Governor  Taft  to 
Rome  is  now  completely  demonstrated  by  the  practical  refusal 
of  the  Vatican  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars  from  Manila, " 
declares  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express.  The  Vatican's  reply 
is  in  the  form  of  a  contract  comprising  twelve  articles.  The  first 
three  refer  to  the  friars'  lands  and  their  purchase.  The  fourth 
creates  an  arbitrational  tribunal.  The  fifth  sets  the  date  when 
the  work  of  that  tribunal  shall  begin.  The  sixth  relates  to  the 
title  deeds.  The  seventh  establishes  the  method  and  time  of 
payment.  The  eighth  refers  to  the  crown  lands  upon  which 
stand  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  ninth  calls  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  touching  certain  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions heretofore  managed  by  the  church  authorities.  The 
tenth  refers  to  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  church 
property  by  the  United  States  troops  during  the  rebellion.  The 
eleventh  stipulates  that  the  expense  of  the  arbitration  tribunal 
shall  be  paid  by  the  insular  Government.  The  twelfth  permits 
the  Holy  See  to  use  all  its  influence  for  the  pacification  of  the 
islands  and  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  organizing  any  kind  of 
opposition  to  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Vatican  states  that  it  can  not  accept  the  proposition  to  re- 
call the  friars,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  would  put  the  Holy  See  in  conflict 
with  Spain.  The  Vatican  then  asks:  "If  the  United  States  can 
not  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars,  how  can  the  Pope  do  so, 
especiall}'  when  it  has  been  proved  that  all  the  accusations  made 
against  them  were  partly  false,  partly  exaggerated,  and  partly 
inexact?"  However,  the  Vatican  promises  that  it  will  try  to  in- 
troduce gradually  into  the  Philippines  clerg}'  of  other  national- 
ities, especially  Americans.  It  is  agreed  also  that  the  friars 
shall  not  return  to  the  parishes  they  left,  nor  go  to  places  where 
their  presence  could  provoke  trouble. 

"There  is  still  ground  for  hope  that  the  negotiations  at  Rome 
will  finally  succeed,"  says  the  Washington  Star,  for  "the  Roman 
Church  would  lose  vastly  more  by  failure  than  the  United  States." 
The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says  : 

"The  Vatican,  if  it  has  yielded  a  point  to  Governor  Taft,  has 
done  so  only  to  gain  one  for  itself.  Throughout  the  Vatican  pro- 
posal runs  its  purpose  to  secure  a  standing-place  in  the  Philip- 
pine administration,    notably  in   the   educational   system.     We 
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presume  that  the  terms  to  be  finally  agreed  upon  will  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  Secretary  Root.  The  IMiilippine  adminis- 
tration still  apuerlams  to  the  War  Uepartnient.  which  fact  ac- 
counts for  Governor  Tafl's  selection  as  a  negotiator.  As  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  the  temporal  i)ower  of  the  Pope 
we  have  no  minister  at  the  Vatican.  an<l  Sccrt-i.-iry  Il.iy  there- 
fore is  barred  from  the  negotiations. 

"As  Secretary  Root  is  accre<Iitcd  with  possession  <.f  legal  acu- 
men to  the  point  of  subtlety,  he  may  tind  employment  for  his 
gift  in  considering  the  program  whicli  the  Vatican  indicates- 
There  are  several  points  to  whicii  Secretary  Root  may  give  ear- 
nest atlenticMi,  notably  the  tendency  of  the  Vatican  to  make  itself 
the  referee  on  matters  where  the  line  of  clerical  inlerest  runs 
close  to  ordinary  civic  activity.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sur2. 
and  that  is  that  much  as  the  Vatican  may  desire  to  push  clericjil 
influence  into  the  administration  of  the  Philippines,  it  will  never 
hazard  a  collision  wirh  the  -American  people's  conviction  that  the 
civic  Government  is  not  and  shall  not  be  a  cluiich  agency." 

The  President  and  Secretary  Root  have  been  in  consultation 
over  the  problems  presented  by  the  reply  of  the  \alicaii.  It  is 
understood  that  they  take  the  view  that  the  friars  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  archipelago  and  can  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  islands  with  the  prestige  liiey  now  possess.  .A  note 
to  this  effect  is  being  drafted  in  response  to  that  transmitted  by 
the  Pope. 


THE  JOHNSTOWN    MINE    DISASTER. 

''  I  ""HE  e.\pIosiou  last  week  in  the  Cambria  Steel  Company's 
*■  coal-mine  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  as  horrible  in  .some  of 
its  aspects  as  the  great  flood  of  May  31,  iSyy,  which  transformed 
the  same  city  into  a  charnel-house,  and  destroyed  property 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than  $io,fK)0,ooo.  It  is  believed  that 
more  than  120  men  perished  in  the  present  disaster,  tho  the  prop- 
erty loss  was  very  small.  About  twenty  rescues  were  effected, 
accompanied  in  some  cases  by  acts  of  notable  heroism.  The 
accident  was  probably  caused  by  the  escape  of  noxious  gases. 
Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  : 

"The  finding  of  several  dead  Slavs  with  naked  lamps  instead 
of  safety-lamps  in  their  hats  probably  accounts  for  the  accident. 
They  had  been  at  work  drawing  the  pillars  in  a  worked-out  room. 
the  purpose  being  to  allow  the  roof  to  fall  in  and  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gas  in  the  abandoned  part  of  the  mine.  There  is 
always  special  danger  of  gas  accumulating  in  these  chambers, 
because  of  the  cracks  in  the  roof,  and  the  miners  are,  therefore, 
required  to  carry  safety-lamps  while  engaged  in  such  operations. 
But  the  ignorant  among  them  are  exceedingly  careless  and  jeop- 
ardize their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  fellow-workers  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  light.  The  list  of  names  of  the  dead  shows 
that  this  mine  was  largely  worked  by  Slavs,  almost  the  only 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Celtic  names  in  the  list  being  those  of  bosses  and 
foremen,  who  lost  their  lives  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  rescue. 
It  is  also  notable  that  a  very  large  pfopor^ion  of  the  men  who 
escaped  from  the  mine  bore  Anglo-Saxon  or  Celtic  names.,  Not 
only  the  accident,  but  the  heavy  loss  of  life,  was  probably  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  victims.  Few  were  killed  directly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  ;  the  others  fell  victims  to  the  after-dani]) 
which  always  follows  an  explosion,  and  from  which  experienced 
miners  flee  with  the  utmost  celerity  at  the  first  alarm." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declares  that  the  only  way  this  and 
similar  accidents  can  be  prevented  is  by  stringent  legal  provisions 
compelling  miners  to  carry  safety-lamps.     It  says  : 

"A  mine  rule  is  not  enough.  A  law  is  needed.  None  exists. 
The  bituminous  law  passed  two  years  after  the  Mammoth  dis- 
aster has  no  provision  requiring  a  safety  when  this  particular 
work  is  in  progress.  .  .  .  .\  mere  mining  regulation  will  always 
be  evaded  and  disregarded  unless  discipline  is  more  than  usually 
strict.  Nothing  will  prevent  these  recurrent  disasters  but  a  pro- 
vision making  it  the  duty  of  the  fire  boss  to  see  that  safety-lamps 
are  used  when  removing  pillars,  and  fining  both  operator  and 
miner  for  a  failure  to  use  this  precaution. 

"This  would  probably  have  saved  the  lives  lost  in  the  Cambria 
mine  if  the  cause  of  the  accident  is  as  it  has  been  announced. 


Nothing  else  will.  If  no  legislation' ou  this  subject  is  puntied 
next  winter,  these  disasters  are  certain  in  ult  Htrata.  like  those 
of  the  Cambria  mine,  which  are  '  fiery."  " 

The  New  York  ./'//<•//.  .r//  ,\nii  /ointuil  makes  the  following 
comment : 

'This  hideous  slaughter  at  Johnstown  I'orees  u|m>u  the  eou- 
sciousnessof  every  one  the  perils  of  the  miner's  calling.  It  gives 
tragic  empiiasis  to  thai  portion  of  the  statement  issued  lust  month 
by  President  Mitchell,  of  the  Unile«l  Mine  Workers,  in  which, 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  striking  anthiaiite  miners,  he  cite<l  the 
reports  of  the  -Mine  Inspectors'  Hrueau  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  show  what  hazards  the  miner  runs  while  he  is  doing  his 
heavy  toil  for  pitiful  wages. 

"These  oHicial  reports  prove  that  during  the  past  decade  the 
average  yearly  fatalities  in  the  anthracite  coal-mines  were  437. 
In  1901  there  were  4S4  fatal  and  1.256  non-fatal  accidents. 

"This  means  that  for  ev«ry  1  Kj.uoo  tons  of  coal  broi  ghi  l«»  the 
surface  one  j)erson  is  killed  anil  more  than  two  injure<l. 

"It  means  ihjit  for  each  day  the  anthracite  mines  are  in  oi>era- 
tion  more  than  two  j)e»-oiis'  lives  are  sacrificed  and  more  than 
five  i>ersons  are  injured 

"'  Indeed,"  declares  Mr.  Mitchell.  "  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
eigln  times  as  many  men  and  l>oys  are  killed  and  injure<l  annu- 
ally in  the  anthracite  coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania  as  were  killed 
and  wciinded  from  the  American  ranks  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  in  Cuba." 

"The  Johnstown  horror  demonstrates  that  the  perils  of  the 
soft-coal  miner  are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  worker  in  the 
anthracite  mines, 

"Sitrely  men  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  daily  while 
they  labor  in  the  Ixjwels  of  the  earth  for  food  and  shelter  for 
themselves  and  their  families  should  be  at  least  decently 
rewarded.  , 

"But  they  are  not  deceiitly  rewarded.  And  when  they  com- 
bine into  a  union  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  force  from  their 
opulent  employers  white  men's  wages,  they  are  ordered  by  those 
employers  to  make  a  choice  between  abandoning  their  union  or 
starving."         '    ' 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

As  for  the  soda-waier  man.  he  is  beKinning  to  enjoy  life. —  The  Chicago 
Xeivs. 

Thk    late   jrlorious  Fourth    was  aNo  tlie   (foriesf    Fourth.— 7"A^   Chicago 

Tribuiii'. 

Ukwkv  says  he  killed  a  few  people  at  Manila  to  please  the  Spanish  com- 
mander. There  IS  pothing  like  beinjc  accommodating  in  these  little  mat- 
ters.—  The  Chicago  Record- Hotild. 

President  1.'.\STH0  ha>  decided  to  take  the  field  in  person  agamst  the 
insurgents.  Vet  Castro's  fipjdin.ic  nVeraije  is  by  no  meant>  the  highest  in 
the  South  American  Kevolutiondry  League.  —  Tlu  li'ashiiigtoii  Post. 

The  Treasury  decision  that  cats  may  be  imported  duty  free  "for  breed- 
ing purposes '"  is  another  tariff  outrage;  there  are  entirely  too  many  cats 
in  this  country  now.  as  every  back  fence  testities.     /'hf  I'hiladflphia  Ledger. 

The  people  of  I.^>ndi>n  need  not  expect  our  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 

always  to  arranjie  liis  BflTairs  so  as  to  attend  their  coronations  if  there  is  to 

be  so  much  uncertainty 

about  them. —  The  P.ii- 

■  timore  American. 

TiR.^nf.M.    PROr.KKSS 

"What  do  those  be- 
lligerent Filipinos 
think  of  amnesty  .' " 
"They  arc  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  express 
themselves.  Tliey  have 
all  gone  to  the  diction- 
ary to  see  what  the 
word  means."—  Tlir 
Washington  Star. 

.\  M.\N  arrested  at 
the  White  Hotise  as  a 
crank  ileclares  that  he 
has  ":he  power  of  tell- 
ing where  Lncle  Sam  is 
being  robbed."  There 
are  lots  of  that  kind  of 
cranks  in  Washington, 
but  they  are  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  quiet 
about  it.—  The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


.\  chance  Ki'R  1  he  professional  plus. 
"Come,   brace   up.  old  man — we'll  get  a  show 
now— the  Senate  ha.s  quit !  " 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND     ART. 

THE    DFJAMATIZATION    OF   SONG. 

ALL  art  is  .1  ci.n'ipn.niisf .  siig^t^sls  Mr.  Arthur  Symoiis,  tlie 
English  [loet.  W'lif  n  the  sculptor  foregnes  color,  when  the 
painter  f<irej;i>«rs  relief,  when  tiie  poet  foregoes  the  music  "which 
soars  lieyotiil  wonls.'and  the  niiisician  tliat  precise  ineaniug 
winch  lies  in  words  aloue.  each  of  these  artists  is  compelled  to 
realize  the  liniitaliouft  of  the  material  with  wiiich  he  has  to  deal. 
Mr.  Symoiis  says  further  tin  The  Aiaiictny  and  I  ift-rature,  Lou 
don)  : 

"Take  the  art  of  the  voice.  In  its  essence,  the  art  of  llie  voice 
is  the  same  in  the  nightingale  ami  iu  Meli>a.  The  same  note  is 
produced  in  the  same  way  ; 
the  expression  given  to 
that  note,  the  syllable 
which  that  nt>te  renders, 
are  quite  different  things. 
Song  does  not  in  itself  re- 
qiiiie  words  in  order  to 
realize  even  the  utmost  of 
its  capacities.  The  voice 
is  an  instrument  like  the 
A'iolin,  and  no  more  in 
need  of  words  for  its  ex- 
pression than  the  violin. 
Perhaps  the  ideal  f)f  sing- 
ing would  be  attained 
when  a  marvelous  voice, 
which  had  absorbed  into 
itself  all  that  temperament 
iind  training  had  to  give 
it. sang  inarticulate  music. 
]ike  a  violin  which  could 
play  Itself.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  such  an  instru- 
ment could  not  express, 
nothing  which  exists  as 
pure  music  ;  and,  in  this 
way,  we  should  have  the 
art  of  the  voice,  with  the 
least  possible  compromise. 

"Theconipromi.se  is  al- 
ready far  on  its  way  when 
words  begin  to  come  into 
the  song.  Here  are  two 
arts  helping  one  another; 
something  is  gained,  but 
how  much  is  lost?  Un- 
doubtedly the  words  lose, 
and  does  not  the  voice  lose 
something  al.so,  in  its  di- 
rectness of  appeal?  Add 
acting  to  voice  and  words, 
and  you  get  the  ultimate 
compromise.  opera,  in 
which  other  arts  as  well 
have   their  share,  and   in 

which  Wagner  would  have  us  see  the  supreme  form  of  art. 
Again  something  is  lost;  we  lose  more  and  more,  perhaps  for 
a  greater  gain.  Tristan  sings  lying  on  his  back,  in  order  to 
represent  a  sick  man  ;  the  actual  notes  which  he  sings  are 
written  partly  in  order  to  indicate  the  voice  of  a  sick  man.  For 
the  sake  of  what  we  gain  in  dramatic  and  even  theatrical  ex- 
pressiveness, we  have  lost  a  twofold  means  of  producing  vocal 
beauty.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  gain,  by  all  means  ;  but  not  with- 
out some  consciousness  of  the  loss,  not  with  too  ready  a  belief 
that  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  has  l)een  found." 

Mr.  Symons  proceeds  to  describe  a  most  interesting  musico- 
dramatic  experiment  which  he  recently  witnessed  in  Paris. 
Madame  Georgette  Leblanc,  the  fiamee  of  M.  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck and  a  singer  who  is  known  for  her  creations  of  Carmen, 
Charlotte  Corday.  etc.,  at  the  Oi)era-Comique,  has  developed  a 
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method  of  her  own  for  singing  and  acting  at  the  same  time,  not 
as  a  character  in  an  opera,  but  in  the  interpretation  of  separate 
songs,  the  songs  of  Schumann  and  Schul)eit,  for  instance,  and 
in  songs  written  for  the  words  of  Verlaine,  Maeterlinck,  and  oih» 
ers,  by  Gabriel  Faure,  Gabriel  Fabre,  and  other  niusicians.  We 
ciuote  Mr.  .Symons's  account: 

"  Imagine  a  woman  who  suggests  at  the  same  lime  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Mrs.  Brown-I'otter,  without  being  really  like  either; 
she  is  small,  exuberantly  blonde,  her  hea<l  is  surrounded  by 
masses  of  loosely  twisted  blonde  hair  ;  she  has  large  gray  eyes, 
that  can  be  grave,  or  mocking,  or  [lassiouate,  or  cruel,  or  watch- 
ful :  a  large  nose,  an  intent,  elocjuein  iiKnith.  She  wears  a  trail- 
ing dress  that  follows  the  lines  of  the  figure  vaguely,  supple  to 
every  movement.  When  she  sings,  she  has  an  old,  high-backed 
chair  in  which  she  can   sit,  or  (jn  which  she  can   lean.     When  I 

heard  her,  there  was  a 
mirror  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  opposite  to 
her  ;  she  saw  no  one  else 
in  the  room,  once  she  had 
surrendered  herself  to  the 
possession  of  the  song,  but 
she  was  always  conscious 
of  that  image  of  herself 
which  came  back  to  her 
out  of  the  mirror:  it  was 
herself  watching  herself, 
in  a  kind  of  delight  at  the 
beauty  which  she  was 
evoking  out  of  words, 
notes,  and  expressive 
movement. 

"Her  voice  is  strong 
and  rich,  imperfectly 
trained,  but  the  voice  of  a 
born  singer  ;  her  acting  is 
even  more  the  acting  of  a 
born  actress  ;  but  it  is  the 
temperament  of  the  wo- 
man that  flames  into  her 
voice  and  gestures,  and 
sets  her  whole  being  vio- 
lently and  delicately  be- 
fore you.  She  makes  a 
drama  of  each  song,  and 
she  lecreates  that  drama 
over  again,  in  her  render- 
ing of  the  intentions  of  the 
words  and  of  the  music. 
It  is  as  much  with  her 
eyes  and  her  hands,  as 
with  her  voice,  that  she 
evokes  the  melody  of  a 
picture ;  it  is  a  picture 
that  sings,  and  that  sings 
in  all  its  lines.  There  is 
something  in  her  aspect, 
what  shall  I  call  it?  tena- 
cious ;  it  is  a  woman  who 
is  an  artist  because  she  is 
a  woman,  who  takes  in  energy  at  all  her  senses  and  gives  out  en- 
ergy at  all  her  senses.  She  sang  some  tragic  songs  of  Schu- 
mann, some  mysterious  songs  of  Maeterlinck,  some  delicate 
love-songs  of  Charles  van  Lerberghe.  As  one  looked  and  lis- 
tened it  was  impossible  to  think  more  of  the  words  than  of  the 
music  or  of  the  music  than  of  the  words.  One  took  them  in 
simultaneously,  as  one  feels  at  once  the  softness  and  the  perfume 
of  a  flower." 

Here  is  a  new  art,  exclaims  Mr.  Symons,  "made  up  of  a  new 
mixing  of  the  arts  in  one  subtly  intoxicating  elixir. "  He  con- 
fesses that  its  success  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  personality 
of  the  artist.  Madame  Leblanc  is  "an  exceptional  artist,"  and 
she  has  made  an  art  after  her  own  likeness,  which  exists  because 
it  is  the  expression  of  herself,  of  a  "strong  nature  always  in  vi- 
bration."    The  dramatization  of  song,  adds  Mr.  Symons,  done 
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by  any  one  less  complulcly  and  less  sinceitly  an  ailist.  might 
"lead  us  into  something  more  disastrous  tiian  even  the  oftieial 
concert,  with  its  rigid  persons  in  evening-dress  singing  the  notes 
set  down  for  them  to  the  best  of  ilieir  vocal  ability." 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  in  London  in  the  "new 
art"  of  which  Mr.  Symons  writes.  Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats,  the  Irish 
poet,  recently  lectured  in  Cliffords  Inn  on  "the  art  of  speaking 
verse  to  a  pitch  .sounded  by  a  musical  instrument."  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Florence  Farr.  who  spoke  lyrics  to  a  psaltery 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Dolnu-tsch.  In  this  connection  it  is 
also  interesting  to  recall  the  'performance  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  Richard  Strauss's  music  to  Tennyson's  "  Knoch  Arden." 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Mr.  (xeorge  Riddle's  recitation  of  the 
poem,  presenting  a  form  of  musical  art  closely  akin  to  that 
of  which  Madame  Leblanc  is  the  exponent.  Says  Harper' a 
Weekly  : 

"We  do  not  recall,  in  a  retrospect  of  an  exceptionally  full  and 
active  winter,  a  musical  occasion  more  completely  satisfying, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  than  this  ])r<)duction  by  Mr.  Riddle 
and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  of  Strauss's  beautiful  pianoforte  commentary 
on  Tennyson's  ver.ses— the  more  .satisfying,  it  may  be.  because 
of  its  modest  preliminary  heralding  and  the  engagingly  sincere 
and  earnest  spirit  which  characterized  its  realization.  In  under- 
taking a  musical  paraphrase  of  '  Enoch  Arden,'  Strauss  set  him- 
self a  task  of  the  most  perilous  and  delicate  nature— a  task  re- 
quiring, obviously,  the  utmost  poetic  tact,  an  unerring  sense  of 
dramatic  values,  an  unflagging  and  inveterate  exercise  of  intense 
imaginative  expression,  and— most  difficult  of  all— an  eflfective 
solution  of  the  problem  of  a  suitable  structural  form.  To  say 
merely  that  he  has  fulfilled  theSe  vital  requirements,  is  far  from 
acknowledging  a  recognition  of  the  largenessof  his  achievement. 
Not  only  has  he  made  his  accompaniment  a  vivid  and  adequate 
commentary  on  a  text  which  is,  at  its  best,  one  must  admit,  of 
indifferent  poetic  value,  but  he  has  caught  the  underlying  real- 
ity, the  essential  emotional  substance  of  the  poem,  and  has  bod- 
ied it  forth  in  his  music  with  exquisite  poignancy,  with  noble 
poetic  truth,  and  with  a  rare  and  beautiful  clarity  of  musical 
form.  Writing  in  a  mode  of  dramatic  composition  which  is  as 
untrammeled  in  its  conventions  as  it  is  rich  in  opportunities  for 
bombastic  and  turgid  emotionalism,  this  master  of  musical  mod- 
ernity has  achieved  a  formal  lucidity  and  a  dignity  and  conti- 
nence of  expression  scarcely  characteristic  of  the  musical  Zeit- 
geist. We  could  wish,  tho,  that  Strauss  would  apply  the  precise 
expressional  methods  that  he  has  employed  in  this  work  to  a 
poetic  text  worthier  of  his  genius." 


THE   "CRIBBING"   AFFAIR   AT   PRINCETON. 

IT  was  something  of  a  shock  in  academic  circles  wiien  twenty- 
two  students  from  Andover  Academy  out  of  thirty-one  who 
presented  themselves  were  rejected  at  the  Princeton  summer  en- 
trance examinations  for  "cribbing  "—that  is,  for  stealing  or  copy- 
ing their  answers.  The  affair  has  been  very  widely  discussed, 
opinions  varying  as  to  the  moral  flagrancy  of  the  offense.  The 
Springfield  Republican  is  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  seriously 
as  a  question  fundamental  to  student  character,  and  says  (July  4)  : 

"Of  all  educational  questions,  there  is  only  one  that  strikes 
down  to  the  soul  of  things,  and  that  is  the  question  of  character. 
The  question  whether  a  youth  should  have  electives  offered  in 
his  freshman  year,  or  whether  he  should  be  made  to  study  sub- 
jects disagreeable  to  him.  or  whether  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  along  chosen  lines  from  the  beginning  of  his 
academic  course,  these  questions  look  small  when  an  affair  like 
that  of  the  Andover  students  shows  up.  It  is  a  painful  notoriety 
that  is  forced  upon  one  of  our  most  celebrated  and  most  excellent 
New-England  schools,  but  since  the  authorities  at  Princeton  have 
made  public  the  case,  there  is  nothing  for  the  Andover  faculty  to 
do  but  face  the  music." 

77/-?  Republican  also  thinks  the  affair  a  serious  blow  to  the 
"honor"  system  in  colleges,  in  which  students  are  trusted  to  their 
own  honesty  in  examinations. 

The  Sun  (July  9)  speaks  a  word  in  mitigation  of  the  offense, 


j<H.«iM-ly  di>Hgrecmg  with  the  Springheld    Rtpuf'/iian,  and  re- 
miiuling  its  readers  that   these  offenders  arc"b<'  I  acte<l 

from  a  spirit  that  was  formerly  donitiiant  in  all  tlu  //v 

.*»////  says : 

'  Cribbing'  is  n  foolish  thing,  but  kcUooIk  and  colleges  have 
their  own  private  codes  of  morals.  Why  <lo  sclnxjUmysor  under- 
graduates, those  lx>ys  with  just  a  thicknetis  of  fuze  more  on  their 
chins,  •  rag'  signs?  Why  will  they  run  to  noise  and  riot,  un- 
hinge gates,  '  rough  '  actors  and  actresHes,  seem  to  l»e  nf>bly 
diunk  on  a  beer  apiece,  set  bonfires,  hustle  jMditemeu.  ami  bawl 
like  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell?  Hecaune  their  veins 
burn  with  the  mailness  «)f  youth  and  hc:dth  ;  because  they  are 
still  children,  and  children  are  savages  ;  i>ecausu  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  gown  against  the  Philistines;  because  of  fifty  reasons. 
good  ;ind  bad,  which  men  come  to  forty  aii<I  fifty  years  ought  to 
remember.  .  .  .  '  Cribbing  '  is  a  relic,  an<l  not  the  only  one,  of 
the  ancient  habit  of  mind  of  the  scholar  toward  preceptor  and 
proctor.  The  don  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  stmlent.  In 
days  not  so  remote  that  they  can  not  be  lememliered  by  men 
whose  heads  don't  yet  wear  '  the  wreath  unloved  of  Amaryllis,' 
faculty  and  students  were  at  odds.  To  oppose  and  thwart  the 
former  by  any  and  every  means  was  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the 
latter.  Why,  you  couldn't  associate  casually  with  the  academic 
bigwigs  without  losing  caste  and  being  suspecte'l  of  treachery. 
Examinations  were  an  unholy  device  «)f  scIkjoI masters  antl  (Jld 
Scratch  to  bother  students,  drive  them  crazy,  get  them  into 
trouble  with  their  jiarents  and  guartlians,  rob  them  of  honors  and 
sheepskins.  It  was  fair  play  and  self-defense  to  beat  the  enemy. 
Dolus  an  virtus,  by  foul  means  or  fair,  it  must  be  done. 

"Of  this  feeling  and  belief  there  will  be  long  survivals.  In- 
dignant Gradgrinds  shake  their  eyeglasses  severely  and  say  that 
stealing  is  stealing  and  cheating  cheating,  inside  of  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  outside  of  them,  and  the  young  rascals  must 
be  made  to  know  it.  Very  well,  then  ;  make  "em  know  it.  We 
are  honest  householders  in  (iath  just  as  much  as  you  are,  and 
have  no  passion  for  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight  ;  an<l  there  is 
much  moral  sul)limity  to  be  had  at  reduced  rates  by  playing  the 
part  of  the  Stern  Parent  and  the  Boy's  Own  Guide.  Still,  you 
are  likely  to  knock  your  venerable  pates  in  vain  against  the  solid 
facts  of  traditional  sentiment. '" 

Acting  piinciiial  Graves,  «>f  Andover.  has  given  out  to  the  press 
the  statement  that  only  fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  students  were 
recommended  to  take  the  examinations,  implying  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  other  sixteen  is  not  borne  by  the  Academy. 
Upon  this  IVie  Times  (New  York.  July  4)  remarks: 

"Clearly  we  have  here  a  divided  responsibility.  And  yet  one 
can  not  help  suspecting  that  in  a  community  in  which  twenty- 
two  out  of  thirty  are  eager  to  cheat  there  must  be  a  screw  loose 
.somewhere.  On  such  a  subject  few  calm  spirits  would  care  to  be 
dogmatic;  but  anybody  has  a  right  to  guess.  Preparatory 
schools  in  America  are  of  two  kinds.  In  one  kind  the  boys  are 
divi<led  into  small  residential  communities  or  '  houses.'  over  each 
of  which  a  master  presides,  like  tlie  father  of  a  jiatriarchal  family. 
The  purpose  of  this  house  system  is  to  make  every  boy  a  member 
of  a  small  wellspring  and  repository  of  this  local  pride — athletic, 
mental,  and  moral.  The  wellspring  and  rejjository  of  this  local 
spirit  is  the  house  ma.ster.  a  teacher  in  the  school,  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  know  his  boys  and  to  deserve  their  respect.  When 
the  house  system  prevails  the  boys  are  more  than  likely  to  be 
square  with  their  masters,  even  to  be  fond  of  them.  They  would 
be  scarcely  more  likely  to  cheat  them  than  to  cheat  their  pals. 
At  Andover  and  Exeter  the  idea  is  to  let  every  boy  shift  for  him- 
self. No  doubt  the  system  breeds  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance ;  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  bring  students  and  masters  into 
any  bonds  of  intimate  sympathy.  Psychologically  man  is 
scarcely  further  removed  from  the  ape  than  an  adult  is  removed 
from  a  prep,  schoollxjy.  Where  the  boy  is  allowed  to  range  loose 
and  free  he  instinctively  comes  to  regard  the  master  as  belonging 
to  a  different  moral  world.  To  cheat  him  is  a  triumph,  an 
achievement  of  glorious  note.  Our  guess  is  that  in  a  school  in 
which  twenty-two  out  of  thirty  cheat  there  is  a  grave  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  between  teachers  and  taught." 

The  Tribune  (New  York.  July  6)  also  takes  the  view  that  the 
fault   is  more  with   the   standards  prevailing  at  the  Academy 
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tbiui  with  the  indiviUnHl  character  of  the  boys.      TItt;  Iribiine 
sajs 

•"  Cribbing"  certainly  shoiihl  n'>t  be  tolerated,  and  perhaps 
teachers  give  t<Jo  niiieh  leeway  to  boys,  trusting  to  the  honor  of 
unformed  natures  which  easily  adoj)!  the  bad  standards  of 
stronger  perM<ns  almut  iheni.  The  '  cribber  '  may  be  an  essen- 
tially mean  and  dishonorable  boy.  or  may  sinii)ly  be  acting  within 
the  limits  of  what  he  foolislily  regards  as  a  permissible  code. 
The  discovery  of  wholesale  '  cribbing,"  therefore,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  a  community  of  boys  are  lost  to  all  sense  of 
right  and  decency.  It  may  mean  that  their  code  is  wrong,  their 
community  standard  low.  That  fault  comes  back  to  the  door  of 
the  school  itself.  The  public  sentiment  of  a  school,  the  character 
of  the  ideals  which  students  absorb,  is  as  imjiorlant  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching.  It  seems  as  if  i)utting  boys  on  their  honor 
ought  to  make  tiiem  fair  and  straightforward  in  the  matter  of 
recitations  and  e.xaminations,  just  as  it  has  led  them  to  discon- 
tinue the  rowdyism  which  thirty  years  ago  was  a  student  institu- 
tion. Probably  it  has  to  some  extent  had  Ihat  effect.  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  nuicli  trust  has  b^eii  placed  in  boys  who 
have  not  had  proper  preliminary  discipline.  A  sense  of  honor 
can  be  appealed  to  when  it  is  firmly  established,  but  it  needs  to  be 
established  first.  It  is  not  entirely  reasonable  to  turn  boys  out 
to  make  their  own  moral  standanls  with  temptations  to  wrong 
and  no  compulsion  to  start  them  right,  and  then  expect  good  re- 
sults. ^\nv  boy's  character  is  severely  tried  when  he  is  first 
thrown  from  home  into  a  large  school  community,  and  there  is 
some  danger  that  the  self-government  idea  will  lead  to  his  being 
put  on  his  own  resources  and  treated  as  a  man  when  he  is  at  the 
most  critically  impressionable  stage  of  childhood.'" 


MORALITY    IN    FICTION:    A    BELGIAN   NOVEL- 
IST'S  DEFENSE. 

TRIALS  of  novelists  in  criminal  courts  on  the  charge  of  cor- 
rupting the  public  and  undermining  morality  and  religion 
are  not  common  occurrences.  Flaubert  was  thus  arraigned  and 
tried  by  a  jury  for  his  "Madame  Bovary,"  and  that  trial  (wliich 
ended  in  an  acquittal)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  literary  sensations.  The  critics  now  regard  "Madame 
Bovary  "  as  a  highly  moral  book,  while  as  literature  it  has  be- 
come a  classic. 

Some  years  ago  Belgium  had  a  literary  "affair  "  which  attracted 
attention  in  all  artistic  circles,  even  beyond  the  border.  Two 
leading  novelists,  Camille  Lemounier  and  Georges  Ekhud,  were 
indicted  and  tried  at  Bruges,  a  quiet  ancient,  conservative,  and 
even  puritanical  town,  for  writing  immoral,  licentious,  and  per- 
nicious fiction.  The  novels  which  had  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
prosecution  were  "L" Homme  en  Amour"  and  "Escal-Vigor. " 
Lemonnier  made  an  eloquent  and  extraordinary  speech  to  the 
jury,  and  he  was  ably  defended.     Both  authors  were  acquitted. 

Now  Lemonnier  has  told  the  whole  story,  in  disguised  and 
changed  form  naturally,  in  a  "novel  with  a  purpose,"  a  work 
whose  hero  represents  the  author  himself.  Most  of  Lemonuier's 
personal  troubles  and  experiences  connected  with  his  literary 
tendency  and  artistic  creed  are  made  to  befall  the  hero,  a  man  of 
letters  named  Wildman,  but  certain  domestic  details  and  the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  novel,  which  is  entitled  "Les  Deux  Con- 
sciences" (The  Two  Consciences) ,  are  invented. 

The  novel  is  a  plea  and  an  apology — a  plea  for  freedom  in  art, 
for  toleration,  for  candid  criticism  of  the  existing  social  creeds 
(religious,  social,  and  artistic),  for  honest  treatment  of  nature; 
an  apology  for  the  author's  own  philosophy  of  life,  which  is  a 
sort  of  neo-paganism.  The  plot  of  the  novel  may  be  .briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

Wildman.  a  novelist  residing  in  Portmonde,  an  unprogressive 
Belgian  city,  has  excited  the  hostility  of  his  townsmen  by  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  his  literary  work.  He  is  a  neo-Hellenist ; 
he  shares  the  ancient  Greek  conception  of  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind  ;  he  believes  in  the  purity  of  nature  and 


the  essential  chastity  of  passion.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
flesh  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  and  needs  mortification  and  resist- 
ance. He  iiolds  this  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  body  to  be 
unnatural,  blasphemous,  and  superstitious,  and  he  delights  in 
the  simple,  natural,  rude,  but  healthy,  life  of  the  plain  people, 
attached  to  the  soil  and  unconsciously  realizing  their  oneness 
with  universal  life. 

Wildman  is  engaged  in  writing  a  novel  describing  the  gradual 
evolution  of  human  ideals,  the  decline  of  the  present  conception 
of  duty  and  morality,  and  the  return,  in  a  modified  form,  to  the 
religion  of  nature.  He  pictures  the  passing  of  mankind  into 
terra  libra  where  the  will  to  live  and  the  joy  of  life  arc  the  ruling 
principles  of  conduct,  and  self-abnegation  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 
Wildman's  opeir  assault  on  the  Christian  religion  and  its  moral 
code  are  resented  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  finds  himself 
isolated,  socially  ostracized.  His  domestic  life,  at  first  thoroughly 
liai)py,  becomes  clouded  and,  finally,  intolerable.  His  wife  is  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  such  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  notions.  Her  affection  for  him  slowly  fades  away,  and  she 
grows  to  regard  him  as  a  lost  and  depraved  man.  They  have  a 
child,  a  boy,  and  the  mother  succeeds  in  completely  estranging  him 
from  the  father.  The  boy  is  sent  to  a  convent  school,  and  is  never 
left  alone  with  Wildman,  who  is  ardently  devoted  to  his  family 
and  suffers  keenly  from  this  separation. 

At  this  time,  a  novel  of  his  called  "Terre  Libre"  is  published, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  conservative  town  becomes  so  acute  that 
the  authorities  bring  criminal  proceedings  against  him  as  a  cor- 
rupter of  youth  and  advocate  of  vice  and  license.  He  is  wounded 
t(i  the  quick  by  this  charge,  for  he  protests  that  not  a  line  or  word 
of  his  book  is  open  to  the  charge  of  immorality.  He  becomes  de- 
spondent and  discouraged,  tho  the  authors  of  Belgium  and  France 
send  him  messages  of  sympathy  and  appreciation.  He  deter- 
mines to  defend  himself  before  tlT«  jury  of  his  townsmen,  not  for 
his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  ideas  and  of  the  truth  which 
is  dear  to  him. 

A  preliminary  investigation  takes  place,  and  Wildman  finds 
the  examining  magistrate  stern,  strenuous,  resolute,  tho  intel- 
ligent enough  to  comprehend  that  he  is  dealing,  not  with  a 
wanton  or  mercenary  offender,  but  with  a  sincere  representative 
of  another  philosophy,  another  conscience.  The  prosecution  is 
vigorous,  prom[>ted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  Ijut  the  jury  nevertheless 
acquits  Wildman. 

But  while  the  jury  is  deliberating  Wildman  learns  that  his 
wife  has  resolved  to  educate  their  son  for  the  priesthood.  He 
commits  suicide  in  a  fit  of  despair,  no  longer  caring  about  the 
outcome  of  the  trial. 

"The  old  society  has  just  committed  another  crime,"  says 
Wildman's  attorney  to  the  court  and  jury  when  the  verdict  of  not 
guilty  is  brought  in.  "The  man  whom  you  have  acquitted  of 
wrong-doing  has  been  driven  by  persecution  and  bigotry  to  sui- 
cide. " 

The  novel,  "realistic  "  in  a  peculiar  sen.se  and  even  autobio- 
graphical and  controversial,  is  declared  by  critics  in  the  French 
press  to  be  artistic  and  original,  besides  claiming  attention  as  an 
impassioned  appeal  for  "freedom  of  teaching"  in  fiction  and  for 
a  wider  view  of  morality  than  the  conventional  one. —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Ltekarv  Digest. 


A  Paradise  for  Journalists.— Mr.  George  S.  Lorand 
publishes  in  the  Aurore  (Paris)  a  remarkable  bill,  called  the 
"Journalists"  Contract  Law,"  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Italian  parliament.     The  salient  points  of  this  bill  are  as  follows  : 

The  duration  of  a  contract  between  a  journalist  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  paper  can  not  be  less  than  two  years  for  a  chief  editor 
and  one  year  for  an  ordinary  writer.  A  journalist  taken  on  trial 
becomes  a  full-fledged  journalist  at  the  end  of  two  months  if  not 
discharged.  In  case  the  paper  is  sold,  if  the  owner  changes  his 
political  opinions,  or  if  there  is  a  consolidation  with  another 
paper,  the  journalist  is  entitled  to  an  indemnity  should  the 
change  affect  the  stability  of  his  position  or  force  him  to  do  some 
work  not  in  accordance  with  liis  political  opinions.  This  in- 
demnity is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  salary  he  would  receive  to 
the  end  of  his  engagement.  Any  arrangement  contrary  to  the 
bill  is  void.     In  case  of  bankruptcy  of  the  paper  the  editors  have 
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a  privileged  lien  on  the  furniture,  the  niaeliinery,  and  iiic-  nui- 
terial.  In  case  of  litigation  between  journalists  and  <i\vners  of 
publications,  an  arbitration  tribunal  will  decide.  This  tribunal 
will  be  composed  of  two  journalists  and  two  owners,  selected  out 
of  a  list  of  three  of  each  presented  by  the  litigants.  'J'here  will 
be  no  appeal  from  the  decision.  A  fee  of  4  per  i.ooo  of  the 
amount  involved  will  be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  "  Provident 
Association  of  Journalists." 

Italian  as  well  as  French  papers  consider  the  bill  as  a  huge 
joke.  La  Fronde^  however,  thinks  that  "journalists  should  be 
independent  if  we  want  an  honest  press  ;  many  of  them  are  mis- 
erable proletarians  who  are  willing  to  write  anything  for  fear  of 
losing  their  positions  :  no  one  can  deny  that  such  state  of  affairs 
is  akin  to  slavery."— 7><///.f/<i'//<;;/  p.u.uic  for  Tiik.  Liikrakv 
Digest. 

LITERARY   CONDITIONS   AMONG   THE 
PURITANS. 
T)RIOR  to  the  appearance  of  .Moses  Coit  Tyler's  history  of  the 
A        American    colonial   literature,    most  Americans  were   un- 
aware of  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  literary  work  done  by  the 
Puritans  in  this  country.     Writingon  "Tlie  Beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  George  Edward  Wood  berry,  professor  of  com- 
parative literature  in  Columbia,  deals  interestingly  in  Harper' s 
Magazine    (July)    with    this   early    literary   period.      Professor 
Woodberry  notes  the  contrast  between  the  Southern  and  the  New- 
England  conditions,  and  tlie  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  English  Bible  : 

"The  pure  literary  influence  in  all  our  early  colonies,  the  im- 
pact of  the  book-past  of  England,  was  slightest  at  the  South,  and 
strengthened  with  the  northing.  In  Virginia,  generally,  the 
first  estates  were  naturally  as  innocer.t  of  learning  as  Osbaldi- 
stone  Plall ;  there  was  a  countrified  indifference  to  it  befitting  a 
young  squirarchy,  a  touch  of  contempt  felt  with  old-fashioned 
English  frankness,  even  a  dull  hatred  of  enlightenment,  as  when 
the  governor  thanked  God  that  there  were  '  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,'  and  hoped  there  would  be  none  for  a  hundred  years. 
'God  keep  us  from  both  !  '  he  cried.  At  the  other  focus  of  the 
settlement,  in  New  England,  a  different  state  of  affairs  prevailed, 
tho  there,  too,  the  pure  literary  influence  was  narrowly  limited. 
But  as  in  the  dawn  of  England  '  Beowulf  '  had  come  in  the  long 
Danish  boats,  and  many  an  e.xodus  has  gone  out  with  one  great 
book  which  was  like  brain  and  blood  to  the  little  race,  there  on 
Massachusetts  Bay  a  book  had  come  with  the  people  ;  and  every 
ship,  loaded  with  the  twenty  thousand  souls  of  the  first  emigra- 
tion, brought  it — the  book  that  has  oftenest  crossed  the  sea  of 
all  the  books  of  men — the  Bible.  It  is  the  greatest  English  book  ; 
and  in  this  small  folk  of  English  stock  it  found  a  human  vehicle 
of  power  equal  to  its  greatness. 

"This  nest  of  Puritans  is  commonly  thought  of  as  deficient  in 
that  large  part  of  the  human  genius  which  is  enlightened  by  let- 
ters, as  unimaginative  ;  and  because  they  did  not  flower  out  with 
polite  literature,  vthey  are  said  to  be  unliterary.  Yet  the  Puritan 
line  in  England  was  constituted  of  Spenser.  Milton,  and  Bun- 
yan,  the  three  most  imaginative  minds  of  their  generations  for 
a  century  of  English  life  ;  tho  it  should  be  observed  that  in  these 
three  instances  the  imagination  moved  in  molds  already  pre- 
pared for  it.  The  Puritans,  being  of  the  stock  they  were,  could 
not  but  be  imaginative,  romantic,  intense,  in  vision,  emotion, 
and  idea  ;  they  were  high-charged  with  all  this  energy  ;  but  the 
channels  were  prepared  for  it,  and  they  found  their  literature  in 
the  Bible.  If  they  required  songs  of  praise,  they  'rolled  the 
hymn  to  wintry  skies  '  ;  if  they  sought  expression  for  humilia- 
tion, or  desired  to  illustrate  their  fortunes  or  passions,  their  sins, 
trials,  and  deliverances,  there  was  the  typical  narrative  and 
drama  of  human  life,  as  they  knew  it,  in  the  Scriptures:  they 
turned  to  their  one  book,  and  more  frequently,  as  their  descend- 
ants now  turn  to  whole  libraries,  and  found  in  it  the  mirror  of  life." 

Familiarity  with  this  transcendent  literary  book  v,'as  of  itself  a 
cause  efficient  and  sufficient  to  make  the  Puritan  a  literary  char- 
acter. "If  it  be  the  function  of  literature  to  lift  the  thoughts  of 
men,  to  educate  the  emotions,  to  shape  char.icter  toward  ideal 
ends,  to  exalt  and  to  console,  and  always  to  minister  to  the  spirit 


Ml  MS  waiks  uu  cailli.  tiic  Biblj  (listUargcd  this  offiLc  in  the  early 
generation  of  the  New-England  scttlementv  "  The  result  is  thus 
set  forth  : 

"It  bred  a  learned  an«I  scholarly  clergy  beRides.  vast  |>r<Mlucer8 
of  .sermons,  controversial  tractates,  and  speculutive  trealiseB  in 
theology,  such  that,  if  the  lKM>k  h.id  been  secular,  the  age  would 
have  been  named  Alexandrian  .  and  it  enforced  that  rcsi)cct  for 
learning  and  the  literary  faculty  which  has  never  ceased  in  that 
region,  as  it  also  made  the  jwople  a  lettere<l  people  by  the  mere 
necessity  that  it  should  be  read  by  all,  just  as  the  right  to  vote  is 
making  the  nation  at  large  now  a  lettered  nation.  It  may  seem 
like  reheating  old  fires  to  discourse  in  this  way  of  the  place 
of  the  Bible  in  our  beginnings,  but  it  is  eKsentiul  for  a  true  com- 
prehension of  our  early  life  and  letters,  ami  the  rclatioiishi|>  l>e- 
tween  them,  to  see  in  these  first  generations  not  a  dull,  darkened, 
unimaginative  folk,  but  in  a  true  sense  one  of  the  most  literary 
slates  that  ever  existed,  having  its  most  passionate  and  intense 
life  in  a  book,  as  single  and  significant  to  it  as  the  Koran  to  Islam, 
and  as  much  richer  than  the  Koran  in  art  and  truth  as  the 
Christian  life  exceeds  the  Moslem  faith.  To  thmk  of  the  old 
sermons  and  treatises  as  the  first  American  literature  is  like 
speaking  of  the  commentaries  on  Shakespeare  and  omitting  the 
poet ;  the  Bible  was  the  book  in  which  the  first  Americans  found 
what  literature  has  to  give  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  it 
they  had  their  full  and  overflowing  literary,  nor  should  one  hesi- 
tate to  .say  their  artistic,  life." 

The  writings  of  the  Puritans  of  America  reflected  their  char- 
acter and  their  physical  conditions.  They  believed  in  Gml.  and 
also  in  the  devil  ;  out  of  this  latter  conviction  witchcraft  and  the 
literary  records  of  it  come  : 

"The  nearness  of  the  devil  was  as  natural  as  the  nearness  of 
God  ;  and  if  lost  men  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea  or  on  ice-rioes 
take  their  hunter's  luck  as  providential,  as  they  commonly  do, 
it  is  as  instinctive  in  human  nature  to  feel  in  the  sense  of  peril  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  slightness  of  life-shelter  there,  some  dia- 
bolism in  the  shades.  But  while  remarkable  providences  and 
witchcraft  delusions  are  the  most  sensational  phases  of  the  record 
of  our  early  annalists  and  diarists,  the  best  part  of  it  lies  in  its 
realistic  story  of  the  life  of  the  times,  its  anecdotes  of  personal 
adventure,  Indian  captivity,  explorations,  voyages,  shipwrecks 
like  that  marvelous  one  of  Tliacher  and  Avery,  surprising  de- 
liverances— all  the  chronicle  of  pif)neer  life. 

"Here  the  old  English  speech,  still  smacking  of  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  hardens  the  knotty  story  with  rude  oaken  strength, 
and  discloses  the  individual  primitive  force,  the  daring,  the 
resource,  and  resolution  of  the  transplanted  stock,  with  pictur- 
esque and  deep-bitten  realism  in  every  scene.  It  is  primarily  a 
literature  of  character  in  the  raw  state  that  thus  sprang  up,  with 
adventure  as  its  mode  of  presentation  ;  it  is  the  stamped  life  of 
the  time,  that  has  proved  more  jiermanent  l^ecause  it  was  written 
down,  but  it  is  only  fragments  of  that  life  whose  living  speech 
was  so  much  more  abundant  and  made  the  topic  of  secular  in- 
terest round  every  meeting-house,  in  all  the  taverns,  and  by  the 
blazing  hearths  of  the  whole  countryside." 

The  works  of  Spen.ser,  Milton.  Bunyan.  and  Cowper.  and  .Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  "Arcadia  "  were  imported  and  became  slowly  the 
fertilizers  of  literary  life  among  the  Puritans: 

"The  fertilizing  power  of  such  books  was  long  delayed— so 
long,  in  fact,  as  to  bring  tiie  eighteenth  century  nearer  to  us  than 
it  is  to  Englishmen  ;  for  Addi.son,  who  first  was  felt  in  Irving,  is 
still  perceptible  in  Curtis,  and  Holmes  hardly  escaped  being  one 
of  Pope's  imitators.  It  is  only  one  hide-b<>und  in  academic  prej- 
udice who  could  treat  such  a  rill  of  Parnassus  as  imitative  colo- 
nial verse  as  a  matter  of  any  importance  in  our  literature.  The 
people  were  a  jirose  people,  who  had  Iwth  their  practical  and 
spiritual  life  in  prose  ;  what  was  to  them  the  substance  of  poetry 
in  their  lives  was  clothed  in  prose,  however  exalted  with  the 
rhythm  of  deep  natural  feeling;  their  very  hymns  had  lost  the 
sense  of  poetic  form.  They  had,  in  truth,  forgotten  j>oetry  ;  the 
perception  of  it  as  a  noble  and  exquisite  form  of  language  had 
gone  from  them,  nor  did  it  come  back  till  Bryant  recaptured  for 
the  first  time  its  grander  lines  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave 
landscape  to  the  virgin  horizons  of  his  country." 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  American  consciousness  had  beea 
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quickcncil  by  llie  stirrings  u£  tlie  Kevohui..ii  llial  lileraiiirf  hcj-au 
ilehuitL-ly  to  flourish,  first  clearly  heralded  iiillie  public  libraries. 
called  social  libraiies->  that  sprang  iii)  in  the  New-England  coast 
towns. 

The  dearth  of  detinue  literary  products  prior  u>  the  Revolution 
was  due  to  the  pioneer  conditions,  and  the  necessary  eugross- 
njent  of  the  men  of  power  in  other  interests. 


THE   PEF?SiSTENCE   OF   BYRON. 

LORD   HVROX   died  April  19.    1824;  and  on  April   19  every 
year  still  appears  in  the  London    Jimes  a  notice  of  his 
death  as  follows : 

Geokok  Gordo.n  Nofi.,  Lord  Mvkon.  died   nobly  for  Greece,  at  Misso- 
lotiifhi,  April  19,  1834. 

"When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave." 

—  The  Bride  oj  Abydos. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  his  death,  said:  "It  is  as  if  the  sun  had 
gone  out." 

The  London  Aciuicmy  refers  to  the  notice  appearing  as  usual 
last  April,  and  uses  it  as  a  text  for  an  article  on  the  persistent  fame 
and  influence  of  Byron.     It  says  : 

"Flvery  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  in  Greece,  the 
adveriisement  appears  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  his 
name  from  Westminster  Abbey.  This  year  it  appeared  when,  in 
view  of  the  coronation,  the  Abbey  was  shut  to  the  living  not  less 
sternly  than  to  the  dead.  The  circumstance  may  have  reminded 
a  few  people  that  Byron  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to  tlie  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.  The  exiled  peer  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling 
his  right  to  be  present,  but  neither  was  he  slack  to  claim  it.  From 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  flushing  with  jiride  at  Goethe's  critique  on 
'Manfred,'  he  .sent  to  his  solicitor  in  Chancery  Lane  instructions 
to  obtain  his  summons  as  a  peer  to  the  coronation.  '  From  curios- 
ity,'  he  added,  'and  let  me  know  if  we  have  any  claims  in  our 
family  (as  connected  with  Sherwood  Forest)  to  carry  any  part  of 
the  mummery,  that  they  may  not  lap.se,  but  by  being  presented, 
be  preserved  to  my  successors.'  " 

As  to  the  greatness  of  Byron  The  Academy  refrains  from 
specific  estimates,  but  it  indulges  in  rather  pregnant  suggestions 
as  follows : 

"This  year  will  see  the  completion  of  the  definitive  edition  in 
which  the  fourth  John  Murray  is  issuing  to  the  twentieth  century 
those  works  which  the  .second  John  Murray  issued  in  the  nine- 
teenth. Wedo  not  wish  to  discuss  Byron'spresent  rank  in  litera- 
ture. He  is  a  man  who  divides  men.  But  one  is  very  sure  that 
it  is  a  high  and  splendid  rank.  Matthew  Arnold  thought  that 
when  the  century  turned,  and  England  counted  her  poetic  gains 
since  1800,  the  name^  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron  would  stand 
foremost.  F'ew  now  admit  the  truth  of  this  prophecy.  But  when 
Tennyson  and  Browning  are  named  it  should  at  least  be  with  some 
questioning  as  to  how  far  we  are  thinking  of  them  under  the  spell 
of  their  comparative  freshness.  And  when  Tennyson  is  named 
for  his  quiet  perfections  it  should  be  with  an  adequate  sense  of 
Byron's  sweeping  strength — that  'splendid  and  imperishable  ex- 
cellence,' indeed,  which  Mr.  Swinburne  tells  us  'covers  all  his 
offenses  and  outweighs  all  his  defects:  the  excellence  of  sincerity 
and  strength.'  Nor  should  Ruskin's  lifelong  pean  of  praise  be 
forgotten,  nor  Mark  Rutherford's  crystallization  in  his  story, 
'The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane,'  of  Byron's  tremendous  do- 
ings for  the  average  man." 

The  remarkable  influence  of  Byron  that  still  is  felt  is  thus 
de.scribed  : 

"  Byrou  persists  strangely.  Denounced  as  a  corrupter  of  youth, 
his  poetry  is  in  every  school-reader.  Accused  of  blasphemy,  he 
is  quoted  by  aldermen  and  local  preachers.  Pronounced  by  critics 
to  be  unread,  he  is  republished  in  richest  form.  Remembered  as 
the  enemy  and  outrager  of  polite  society,  his  statue  faces  Rotten 
Row.  A  hater  of  London,  his  London  birthplace  is  marked  with 
peculiar  care  and  decoration.  Kept  out  of  the  national  pantheon, 
a  recurrent  and  punctual  voice  asks.  Why? 

"Nor  is  this  all.     A  few  weeks  ago  the  present  writer  stood  in 


Byron's  old  rooms  in  St.  James's  Street,  the  rooms  in  which  he 
rose  one  morning  to  find  '  Childe  Harold  '  on  every  tongue.  No. 
4,  Benuet  Street,  where  he  lodged,  is  still  a  lodging-house,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  very  area  railings  are  those  he  knew.  His 
rooms  in  the  Albany  from  which  he  set  out  to  be  married,  and 
his  house  in  Piccadilly  from  which,  being  married,  he  set 
out  to  exile  and  death,  are  still  standing.  Samuel  Rogers's 
house,  where  he  first  met  Moore,  and  Murray's  drawing-room, 
where  he  first  met  Scott,  are  unchanged  ;  and  you  may  still  walk 
the  pavement  in  Albemarle  Street  on  which  Byron  peripatetically 
composed'  The  Corsair. '  Hard  by  is  the  house  that  was  Watier's 
Club,  where  he  was  one  of  the  only  three  men  of  letters  who  were 
members  of  that  home  of  dancing  and  gaming.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  Byron  has  left  the  magic  of  his  presence  all  across 
the  Continent,  and  it  is  true.  To-day  the  monks  of  the  Armenian 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Venice,  talk  and  translate  Byron. 
But  in  London  Byron's  footsteps  are  everywhere  to  be  traced. 
And  if  you  go  out  of  Loudon  the  chance  is  that  your  eye  will  fall 
on  the  sunny  woods  of  Dulwich,  which  he  knew  as  a  boy  under 
Dr.  Glennie  ;  or  that  your  train  glides  past  Harrow  Hill,  crowned 
by  a  spire  that  is  his  monument  by  indelible  association. 

"Well,  but  let  us  return  to  the  Abbey — now  resonant  with 
hammers.  Why  is  Byrou  not  there?  Ask  rather  why  an  Abbey 
grave  was  ever  jJioposed.  The  Greeks  wished  to  lay  him  in  the 
temple  of  Theseus  or  in  the  Parthenon  ;  and  thither,  one  thinks, 
he  should  have  been  borne  to  the  sound  of  Dorian  flutes.  That 
had  been  fine,  if  stagily  tine.  As  it  was.  Missolonghi  mouined 
for  twenty-one  days,  and  on  the  2d  of  Jlay  the  bod)-  was  em- 
barked amid  the  firing  of  minute-guns." 

The  Academy  suggestii  tliat  it  is  idle  to  blame  those  who  de- 
nied him  the  honor  of  a  memorial  in  Westminster,  as  he  was  ex- 
cluded for  a  far  better  rea.son  than  that  which  moved  those  who 
shut  out  Milton  as  "a  name  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the  wall 
of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion."  Describing  the  funeral  of 
Byron,  two  remarkable  incidents  were  noted  : 

"They  say  that  at  Hitchiu  a  young  Quakeress  ran  out  and 
placed  a  flower  on  the  bier  of  the  profligate.  It  was,  at  least,  a 
vicarious  return  fur  the  '  Lines  to  11  Young  Quakeress,'  but  there 
was  more  beneath  the  sentiment  of  the  incident.  Another  ex- 
traordinary thing  occurred  as  the  funeral  neared  Nottingham. 
A  lady  riding  on  horseback  iiupiired  whose  funeral  it  was.  When 
she  heard  she  fainted.  She  was  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  and  the 
rider  who  was  with  her  was  her  husband.  Nine  years  before  she 
had  been  the  passion  and  plague  of  Byron's  life  ;  had  feigned 
suicide  when  she  found  him  cold,  and  libeled  him  when  she  knew 
him  obdurate.  Thus,  by  two  incidents,  Byron's  noble  and 
ignoble  appeals  to  women  were  recalled  in  his  last  journey." 

Of  his  coming  back  dead  to  be  buried  almost  as  a  returned  out- 
cast,  T/ie  Academy  says  in  conclusion  : 

"Theatrical,  ironical,  sentimental,  depressing — call  it  what 
you  will — it  was  an  amazing  return.  This  one  man  had  com- 
municated to  the  world  a  thrill  which,  in  mere  quantity,  compares 
with  that  which  will  quicken  the  blood  when  the  Abbey  shall 
next  open  its  doors.  Men  turned  pale  when  they  heard  he  lay 
dead.  We  may  call  it  madness  and  a  mistake  ;  but  human  na- 
ture would  be  untrustworthy  indeed  if  it  had  been  all  mad  or 
mistaken.  Those  who  lightly  tell  us  that  Byron  is  exploded  have 
not  read  history  aright,  or  they^  would  know  that  a  man  who  once 
has  moved  the  world  profoundly  can  never  be  made  little  or  dull. 
Macaulay  was  surely  wrong  when  he  wrote  of  Byron  •  '  To  our 
children  he  will  be  merely  a  writer. '  Who  thinks  of  Byron  as 
merely  a  writer?  Those  writings — his  Letters  and  '  Don  Juan  '  — 
which  most  reveal  the  man  himself  are  precisely  those  which 
most  interest  us  now. 

"And  to  the  last  Byron  must  remain  a  fascinating  trouble." 


NOTES. 

The  Society  of  American  Authors  is  soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Thomas  Dunn  English. 

Bliss  Carmen's  "Coronation  Ode,"  reprinted,  in  part,  in  our  columns 
from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  published  in  book-form  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

One  thousand  and  twenty-three  coronation  odes  were  submitted  to  Good 
IVords  (London)  in  response  to  a  prize  offer  of  £ts  for  each  of  the  best 
three.     The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Rev.  L.  Maclean  Watt. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


TEACHING   THE    BLIND   TO   SEE. 

'T^"*HE  dumb  are  now  taught  to  talk  in  a  very  lar^e  number  of 
A  instances  -in  all  where  there  is  n<<t  some  radical  defect  in 
the  organs  of  speech.  Similarly,  where  there  is  even  the  slight- 
est degree  of  hearing  the  deaf  may  be  trained  to  distinguish 
spoken  words.  And  now  .M.  IlclUr.  a  noted  teacher  of  the  blind 
and  director  of  a  well-known  institution  near  Vienna,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  a  blind  boy  to  see.  How  he  accomplished  this 
noteworthy  feat  is  told  by  M.  K.  iJroiiot  in  /.</  .Wi/m  ,■  f Paris, 
June  14).     Says  this  writer,  speaking  of  M.  Heller: 

"Three  years  ago  there  were  sent  him  from  Hungary  two  little 
brothers,  aged  respectively  five  and  seven  years,  to  be  instructed 
in  his  institution.  M.  Helkr  took  his  two  pupils  Hrst  to  a  phy- 
sician, who  declared  that  their  eyes  presented  no  apparent  defect 
and  seemed  to  be  entirely  normal.  The  oculist  concluded  that 
the  cause  of  the  blindness  was  in  the  brain,  and  that  medical 
treatment  would  be  of  no   use. 

"Then  M.  Heller  undertook  the  followingexperiment :  he  built 
a.  dark  chamber  and  set  up  in  it  a  disk  brightly  illuminated  by  a 
properly  arranged  lamp.  By  the  aid  of  this  movable  disk  he 
tauglit  the  two  boys,  Ernst  and  Hela,  to  distinguish  darkness, 
from  light,  which  they  had  not  previously  been  able  to  do.  An 
older  pupil  of  M.  Heller  directed  these  exercises.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  the  younger  child,  Bela.  made  much  more  rapid  prog- 
ress than  his  brother.  When  he  was  able  to  see  the  illuminated 
disk,  there  was  placed  before  him  an  object  that  had  long  been 
known  to  him  ;  first  this  was  a  large  key  with  which  he  had  often 
played  since  his  earliest  infancy.  He  was  told  that  the  object 
that  appeared  against  the  illuminated  disk  was  his  large  key  and 
it  was  described  to  him.  Operating  in  the  same  way,  he  was 
made  to  see  a  ball  and  several  other  common  objects,  which  he 
distinguished  very  well,  never  confusingone  with  another.  This 
done,  he  was  shown  on  the  disk  straight  lines,  angles,  circumfer- 
ences, and  other  geometric  forms,  and  then  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, -SO  that  he  was  finally  taught  to  read. 

"During  all  this  first  period  of  the  experiment  Bela  remained 
perfectly  blind  outside  of  the  dark  chamber;  even  in  full  sun- 
light he  could  see  nothing.  But  in  the  dark  chamber  he  was 
taught  to  distinguish  colors.  For  this,  a  red  glass  was  placed 
before  the  lamp  that  lighted  the  disk,  and  when  the  child  entered 
the  room  he  perceived  the  change  and  said,  '  There  is  another 
kind  of  light  to-day.'  The  truth  of  his  remark  was  impressed 
upon  him,  and  it  was  added  that  this  '  other  light '  was  red.  In 
the  same  manner  the  other  colors  were  taught  him. 

"In  the  month  of  October,  1900,  M.  Heller  took  Bela  again  to 
the  physician  who  had  examined  him  before  the  experiments. 
He  could  not  at  first  believe  that  the  child's  sight  had  so  im- 
proved ;  but  after  a  minute  examination  he  was  obliged  to  agree 
that  the  facts  were  exactly  as  stated. 

"  Later  the  boy  succeeded  in  distinguishing  objects  no  longer 
placed  in  front  of  the  disk  as  at  first,  but  simply  in  an  ordinary 
room,  and  illuminated  by  daylight. 

"The  first  examination  of  his  eyes,  as  we  have  said,  revealed 
nothing  in  particular,  but  a  second,  perhaps  more  minute,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  defect  in  the  retina.  In  spiteof  this  theoculist 
persisted  in  his  belief  that  the  blindness  was  at  least  partially  of 
cerebral  origin. 

"Bela  must  have  had  to  begin  with,  it  would  seem,  an  appre- 
ciable field  of  view,  altho  it  was  always  very  restricted  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason,  affirms  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  that  the  training 
of  the  vision  was  possible  in  this  curious  subject.  Without  this 
kind  of  visual  residue,  no  such  result  could  have  been  attained, 
even  with  long  and  persevering  effort ;  for  where  the  eye  is  en- 
tirely destroyed,  no  one  can  make  it  able  to  perceive  light.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cohn.  probably  the  visual  field  of  the  young  blind 
boy  was  too  small  originally  to  render  him  any  particular  service, 
so  that  he  neglected  to  use  his  eyes,  finding  it  easier  to  rely  on 
his  .sense  of  touch.  Thanks  to  the  patient  efforts  of  his  teacher 
and  to  the  numerous  and  frequent  exercises,  Bela's  visual  capac- 
ity was  extended  to  its  utmost  limit. 

"But  why  can  not  we  do  in  the  case  of  other  blind  persons 
what  was  done  with  this  child,  at  least  with  those  whose  sight 


li-.is  iK.i  l^-cu  completely  dehlroyed?  In  other  words,  would  it 
not  be  poshible  to  restore  >i}ifht  tt>  a  certain  class  ol  the  blind, 
ju.sl  as  we  have  reslore«l  hearing  t<>  certain  dcuf-niuteK.  regarded 
by  tliose  around  them  as  completely  deaf?  Wc  know  that  amoDg 
deaf  persons  deafness  is  generally  only  partial,  and  that  by  the 
use  of  s|>ecial  instruments,  or  even  by  the  unaided  voice,  wc  cau 
awaken  the  sense  that  was  only  sleeping.  Thus  a  subject  who 
is  suppf)sed  to  l>c  without  hearing,  or  to  hear  only  loud  soundu 
and  noises,  without  l>eiiig  able  to  distinguish  between  the  voueln, 
succeeds  in  time  not  only  in  «loing  tins,  liut  in  distinguishing  the 
consonants,  ancl — which  is  much  more  surprising — in  under^taud- 
ing  speech,  providod  that  the  voice  be  raised  or  that  the  spcak- 
cis  moutii  be  place<l  close  to  the  ear. 

"  .M.  Heller's  experiments  are  very  curious :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  may  l)e  continued  by  this  distinguished  authority  and 
even  taken  up  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  deaf.  The  <himb 
alreatly  talk,  the  deaf  are  beginning  to  hear,  and  perhaps  Ijcfore 
long  the  time  will  come  when  the  blind  shall  see,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  .Scripture." — 7'riiiis/a/ion  iiutde Jor  Thk  Liikr- 
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EDISON    ON    THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    ELECTF^IC 

AUTOMOBILE. 

^T"  H().M.\S  A.  EDISON  believes  that  by  hisefforts  the  storage- 
^  battery  has  now  reached  ]>erfection,  and  that  every  man 
can  soon  afford  his  own  electric  automobile.  He  makes  this  an- 
nouncement in  an  article  in  I'lu-  .\orth  Anuriinn  Revieiv,  in 
which  he  describes  his  new  iron-nickel  battery,  whose  features 
have  already  been  explained  in  these  columns.     Says  Mr.  Edison: 

"  In  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary.  I  think  the  storage-bat- 
tery carriage,  by  the  aid  t>f  the  new  battery,  will  come  ultimately 
within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  mo'derate  means.  Di  iving  through 
the  many  miles  of  streets  in  the  suljurbs  of  New  York,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  something  like  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  residences  have  no  carriage-houses.  The  storage-battery 
carriage,  with  the  new  battery,  should  enable  the  owners  of  forty 
per  cent,  of  these  residences  to  have  a  serviceable  jjleasurc-vehicle 
at  their  beck  and  call,  without  hiring  a  coachman  to  keep  it  clean 
and  run  it,  with  no  horses  to  eat  their  heads  off.  and  no  oats  and 
hay  to  buy.  With  an  initial  outlay  of  from  $700  and  upward, 
the  storage-battery  automobile  can  be  used  once  a  week  at  the 
cost  of  a  hfty-cent  charge,  or  twice  for  a  dollar,  and  so  on,  the 
cost  of  use  being  met  as  it  is  incurred  and  so  ceasing  to  be  the 
bugbear  that  fixed  charges  nmst  always  be  to  the  householder 
of  moderate  income. 

"For  safe  and  successful  use,  the  automobile  must,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  made  with  heavier  running  gear,  on  the  lines  of  the  later 
French  automobiles.  Especially  should  stability  be  secured  in 
the  wheels  and  frame  ;  the  su])erstructure  may  be  made  gauzy. 
It  seems  likely  that  two  general  types  of  electric  carriage  will  be 
developed,  a  light  buggy  type  and  a  heavier  touring  carriage, 
the  battery  varying  accordingly. 

"The  French  types  of  electric  carriages  come  nearer  to  my 
ideas  in  strength  and  stability  than  any  other  models.  This  re- 
sult has  been  attaine<l,  of  course,  only  by  experience.  At  first  I 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  French  machines  were  ab- 
normally heavy :  but  when  I  study  out  the  concussions  and 
strains  to  which  they  are  subjected,  my  inclination  is  to  make 
the  touring  carriage  even  heavier  still.  It  is  surprising  to  me 
that  American  builders  have  not  more  closely  followed  these 
French  models,  since  experiments  costing  millions  must  have 
been  made  to  reach  the  present  stage. 

"  We  hear  of  fewer  automobile  accidents  in  France  and  in 
Europe  generally  than  in  our  own  country,  and  they  are  fewer 
in  spite  of  heavy  types  of  carriages.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
Europe  there  are  wider  roads  and  less  traffic;  another  is  that  the 
public  h.ive  been  educated  up  to  the  situation.  The  electric  car- 
riage of  the  future,  and  of  the  near  future,  will  in  my  opinion  not 
only  supersede  other  types  of  automobiles,  but  it  will  be  built 
and  run  on  such  practical  lines  that  accidents  will  .soon  become 
things  of  the  past.  Horse  owners  and  drivers  will  educate  their 
animals,  as  in  old  times  they  had  to  be  educated  up  to  the  steam- 
engine  and  later  to  the  trolley  car.  ■  The  electric  carriage  will  be 
practically  noiseless  and  easily  stopped  in  an  emergency.  Above 
all  they  need  no  irresjKjnsible  chauffeur." 
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A   STATISTICAL  STUDY    OF   SUCCESS. 

IN  bejiiniiing  an  investigation  of  tlic  causes  and  conditions  of 
success,  the  tirst  question  tliat  occurs  is.  Who  are  the  suc- 
cessful? This  does  not  hother  I'rof.  Kdwin  r.rant  Uexter.  who 
writes  on  tlie  subject  in  Tlu-  ropiiLu  S,.ience  Monthly  (July). 
He  accepts  tlie  U)ok  "Who's  Who  in  America"  as  a  trustworthy 
compilation  of  successful  Americans,  and  he  bases  his  study  on 
the  statistics  therein  contained.  Leaving  others  to  find  what- 
ever fault  is  to  be  found  with  Professor  Uexturs  foundation,  we 
n>ay  go  on  to  examine  the  structure  that  he  has  erected  upon  it. 
which  has  some  interesting  features.  In  the  tirst  place  he  takes 
up  the  questi»)n  of  college  education.     Says  Protessor  Dexter  : 

"A  mention  of  8.602  names  in  the  volume  in  question  means, 
if  we  assume  that  every  inhabitant- of  the  United  States  above 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  was  eligible  to  such  mention,  that  one  in 
each  six  hundred  was  so  honored.  This,  then,  would  be  our  ratio 
of  success  for  all  degrees  of  education — good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent. We  find,  however,  that  of  the  whole  number  mentioned, 
3.237  had  received  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  literature,  sci- 
ence, or  philosophy  at  some  college  or  university.  But  a  study 
of  the  alumni  lists  of  such  institutions  shows  us  that  after  the 
commencement  season  of  1899  there  were  334,000  living  graduates. 
A  comparison  of  the  number  mentioned  in  the  book  (3.237)  with 
this  whole  number  alive  shows  us  that  one  college  graduate  in 
each  one  hundred  and  six  found  a  place.  Here  then  we  have  the 
ratio  of  success  for  college  graduates.  But  to  carry  our  process 
of  comparison  one  step  farther :  taking  i  :  600  as  the  ratio  of  suc- 
cess (the  '  Who's  Who  '  kind)  for  the  adult  American,  and  i  :  106 
as  that  for  the  college  graduate,  we  find  that  the  probability  of 
success  is  increased  more  than  5.t)  times  by  a  college  education." 

This  tremendous  advantage.  Professor  Dexter  thinks,  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  direct  educational  effect  of  a  college  course  as 
to  its  selective  influence.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who 
enter  the  elementarj'  schools  only  a  small  percentage  go  on  to 
college,  and  those  do  go  on  are  presumably  endowed  with  more 
energy  and  ability  than  those  who  fall  by  the  way. 

Next  the  writer  takes  up  the  question  of  time.  How  long  does 
it  take  to  reach  a  moderate  degree  of  success?  Professor  Dexter 
says  that  the  data  at  his  command  throw  light  only  indirectly  on 
this  question,  but  more  directly  on  another.  How  long  must  I 
wait  for  eminence,  if  it  ever  comes,  and  in  what  profession  raaj' 
I  expect  it  earliest?  A  tabulation  of  the  ages  of  each  of  the  eight 
thousand  and  more  individuals  of  both  sexe.s  for  various  voca- 
tions is  shown  graphically  in  Figs,  i  and  2.  The  former  is  for 
males  and  tlie  latter  for  females,  tho  the  gentler  sex  was  a  com- 
petitor of  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  consideration  Mn  seven 
only.     Professor  Dexter  says  : 

"In  each  of  the  figures  the  vocations  are  indicated  at  the  bot- 
tom. Of  the  two  heavy  vertical  lines  above  each  vocation,  the 
one  at  the  left  indicates  by  its  height  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  mentioned  who  were  below  forty  years  of  age  ;  in  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  young  men  and  women  who  had  achieved 


eminence  in  it.  if  we  may  assume  that  a  person  is  young  until  he 
is  forty.  The  ordinate  at  the  right  of  each  pair  siiows  in  a 
similiar  manner  by  its  height  the  average  age  in  years  of  all 
those  mentioned  for  the  vocation  indicated  below.  In  each 
case  the  ordinates  are  to  be  read  by  means  of  the  scales  at  the 
left  and  right  of  the  figure:  the  youth  ordinate  in  jjcrcentages 
and  that  for  age  in  years,  altho  the  figure  is  so  drawn  that  the 
same  scales  apply  to  both.  The.se  figures  show  then,  as  fully  as 
an  inductive  study  based  upon  a  limited  number  of  data  will 
permit,  (i)  the  relative  probability  of  achieving  early  distinction 
in  the  various  professions,  (2)  the  average  ages  of  persons  of 
distinction  in  those  professions,  (3)  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the 
two  sexes." 

We  have  no  room  for  Professor  Dexter" s  di.scussion  of  these 
figures,  but  they  speak  for  themselves.  Evidently  the  musician, 
the  scientific  man,  the  professor,  the  actor,  and  the  author  have 
good  chances  for  early  fame,  while  with  the  professional  man, 
the  soldier,  and  the  sailor  it  is  small.  In  business  it  is  at  the 
vanishing  point,  and  with  the  inventor  it  does  not  exist.  The 
last  fact  Professor  Dexter  regards  as  surprising.  -W'e  should 
expect  to  find  the  inventor  in  the  class  with  the  scientist.  Prob- 
ably the  number  of  inventors  considered  was  too  small  to  give 
the  result  great  weight.  As  might  be  expected  the  diagram  al.so 
shows  "that  where  recognition  was  early,  the  average  age  iscom- 
paratively  small,  while  for  those  vocations  in  which  the  climb 
was  a  tedious  one,  the  age  is  much  greater."     Says  the  writer: 

"Certainly  one  whose  ambition  was  early  renown  would  not, 
fiom  the  showing  of  our  figures,  choose  business  or  finance. 
Since,  however,  these  professions  are  seldom  entered  for  glory, 
we  need  not  fear  a  lack  of  aspirants  for  the  rewards  which  they 
bring.  When  nature  has  done  most  for  the  man  as  in  the  case  of 
the  actor,  author,  and  musician,  the  laurel  crown  comes  earliest. 
If  one  must  depend  upon  nurture,  as  most  of  us  must,  the  scien- 
tist, the  college  professor,  the  editor,  the  educator,  and  the 
clergyman  may  hope  to  wear  it  longest  and  in  the  order  given." 

The  women's  table  [Fig.  2)  shows  that  for  them  recognition  is 
earlier  than  for  man  on  the  stage  and  in  music,  while  in  other 
callings  it  is  slower.  The  figures  show,  Professor  Dexter  thinks, 
that  "nature  works  quicker  with  her  and  nurture  slower."  The 
next  diagram  (Fig.  3)  looks  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  is  easily 
understood  from  the  following  key  : 

"Of  the  variously  constructed  ordinates  above  each  name,  that 
part  which  is  wholly  black  shows  by  its  height  the  percentage  of 
those  named  for  that  vocation  who  mentioned  no  schooling  above 
the  elementary  or  secondary  grade.  This  would  probably  mean 
in  most  cases  that  the  educational  preparation  was  carried  no 
farther.  That  portion  of  the  ordinate  which  has  heavy  black  lines 
at  the  sides  shows  in 
the  same  manner  the 
percentage  of  those 
mentioned  who  had  re- 
ceived the  baccalau- 
reate degree  at  some 
college  or  university  ; 
that  portion  having  a 
heavy  line  in  the  cen-  3° 
ter.  the  percentage  who 
had  completed  a  pro- 
fessional course ;  that 
portion  which  has  the 
heavy  lines  both  at  the 
side  and  in  the  middle, 
the  percentage  who  had 
pursued  both  the  col- 
lege and  professional 
course  ;  the  portion  be- 
tween  the    top    of    the 

ordinate  and  the  horizontal  line  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  the  per- 
centage educated  entirely  abroad  ;  and  the  little  line  extending 
out  from  some  of  the  ordinates,  by  its  distance  from  the  base- 
line, the  percentage  who  had  taken  some  post-graduate  degree. 
Honorary  degrees  are  not  included." 
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Professor  Dexter  goes  on  to  say,  after  (liscti.ssinjj  somewhat  in 
detail  the  results  shown  on  this  figure  : 

"The  banner  professions,  so  far  as  educational  accomplish- 
ments are  concerned,  are  seen  to  be  tliose  of  college  instruction 
and  medicine,  with  the  showing  slightly  in  favor  of  the  latter  if 
we  disregard  post-graduate  honor,  in  which  the  college  men  easily 
outrank  all  others.  These,  too.  have  ni.a<le  more  extensive  use 
of  opportunities  for  study  abroad   in  c(»nnection  with  the  home 
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high  sjiriMs,  t Ml-  fi  1  <>r  01  .1  rr;n.iii 
watch  will  sometimes  make  a  1;. 

per  hour  in  the  corrected  time  of  nn  electrically  operated  measur- 
ing instrument.  Again,  these  fast  runs  arc '-  '  '  1 
the  time  a  train  is  rejM<rtfd  by  telegraph  ■-  ^ 
certain  stations,  in  which  event  there  is  an  easy  chance  (or  a 
large  error  to  creep  into  the  record.  While  the  ability  of  a  loco- 
motive to  accelerate  the  spce«l  of  a  train  when  rmiiiing  at  u  high 
rate  is  the  i)rime  factor,  it  i»  not  the  only  considerable  one.  The 
resistance  of  the  almos])hcre  and  winds  enter  l.ugely  as  control- 
ling factors,  and  are  vci  y  much  greater  at  high  sjieecls  than  low. 
An  ordinary  passenger  locomotive,  on  level  grade,  can  easily 
push  a  hole  through  it  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles  per  hour;  but  c  • 
a  little  before  the  iof>-mile  |>er  hour  mark  is  reached,  the  at: 
pheric  and  wind  resistances  Income  surprisingly  effective.  A 
side  wind,  in  fact,  retards  spee<l  more  than  a  head  wind.  l>ocause 
of  the  flange  friction  it  produces.  'In  future  high  s|x*eds  these 
resistances  must  necessarily  l>e  given  more  ])rominent  considera- 
tion than  ffirmerly  ;  and  doubtless  some  of  the  old,  time  honored, 
and  ■  well  <lone  faithful  servant,'  etc.  formula;  will  need  consider- 
able mending  or  be  permanently  retired.  "               •                       • 
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training,  tho  this  fact  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  nor  is  another 
fact  of  interest,  namely,  that  they  have  made  the  most  rapid  im- 
provements in  their  intellectual  equipment  as  shown  by  a  study 
bj-  decades  for  the  last  sixty  years.  We  have,  however,  no  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  of  the  '  rank  '  with  the  "  tile.' 

"For  the  physicians  we  can  only  rely  once  more  upon  the  com- 
missioner of  education.  He  states  that  7.5  per  cent,  of  tlie  medi- 
cal students  of  the  country  have  taken  the  academic  degree.  Yet 
we  find — uiirahile  dictii — that  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  '  Who's 
Who  '  physicians  have  been  recipients  of  that  degree.  Nearly 
six  times  as  many  of  the  '  rank  '  as  of  the '  file. '  It  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  college  training  can  be  at  such  a  premium  in 
the  actual  practise  of  the  medical  man.  so  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  as  a  scientist  and  as  a  i)ioducer  that  such  a  train- 
ing counts  for  most.  .  .  .  We  must,  in  any  event,  from  the  facts 
disclosed  by  our  study,  conclude  that  of  the  three  generally 
recognized  learned  professions,  the  medical  leads  in  the  t)readth 
and  perfection  of  its  educational  preparation." 

So  far  as  Professor  Dexter's  results  indicate  anything,  it  may 
be  safe  to  base  011  them  the  following  advice  to  aspirants  for  such 
success  as  may  entitle  them  to  niches  in  the  somewhat  insecure 
Walhalla  of  "  Who's  Who  "  : 

First,  go  to  college.  Secondly,  if  you  desire  early  success, 
choose  either  an  artistic  career  or  be  a  scientific  investigator. 
Thirdly,  if  you  want  your  education  to  count  for  most,  study 
medicine.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  money,  which  is  a  not 
unimportant  feature  of  worldly  success,  is  not  considered  here. 
Thus,  business  life  cuts  no  figure  :  and  yet  the  ranks  of  business 
men  probably  turn  out  most  of  the  millionaires.  Despite  the  in- 
terest of  Professor  Dexter's  figures,  it  may  after  all  be  unsafe  to 
deduce  practical  rules  from  them  to  guide  the  young  to  the  pin- 
nacles of  fame. 


High  Speeds  and  Wind  Resistance.— The  startling 
high-speed  records  of  100  and  112  miles  per  hour  that  were  said 
to  have  been  made  some  years  ago  with  light  standard  engines 
have  always  been  regarded  with  slight  distrust,  says  Railu-ay 
Etigitieering  : 

"When  we  recollect  thatii2  miles  per  hour  is  almost  twice  .is 
fast  as  60,  and  that  a  train  running  at  the  former  speed  is  kick- 
ing back  distance  at  the  rate  of  165  feet  each  second,  we  are  in- 
clined to  become  credulous  and  to  regard  these  high-speed  state- 
ments as  extravagant  and  loosely  made.     At  such  abnormally 


A   COLD   STOVE. 

IK  the  accounts  published  in  the  daily  press  prove  to  l>e  cor- 
rect. Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bure.iu.  has  made  an  invention  for  which  the  world  has 
long  been  waiting — namely,  a  device  by  which  a  hot  room  can  be 
cooled  as  simply  and  inexpensively  as  a  cold  room  is  heated  by 
a  stove.  The  apparatus  seems  to  consist  of  an  automatic  blower 
l)y  which  outside  air  is  drawn  in.  cooled,  and  tiirown  out  into  the 
room,  and  the  degree  of  cold  produced  is  dependent  on  the  volume 
of  air  .so  treated,  which  is  it.self  regulated  by  the  difference  of 
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PROF.   WILLIS  L     MOORE. 

temperature  between  the  room  and  the  warm  air  outside.  The 
exact  mechanism  and  the  co{»ling  mixture  used  have  not  been  pub- 
licly described,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
practicability  of  Professor  Moore's  invention  under  the  circum- 
stances. His  own  claims,  if  we  are  to  credit  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  Hetixld  (July  6) .  are  as  follows.     Says  the  interviewer  : 

"He  has  discovered  how  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  dwell- 
ings in  the  hot  season  by  the  help  of  a  simple  machine  quite  as 
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easily  au<l  j>crfetlly  as_  ihc  same  iliing  is  (U>ue  in  cold  weather 
thruugli  the  medium  uf  a  satksfactury  furnuce  or  steam-heutin^ 
apparatus.  It  is  mert-l),-  a  matter  of  tiirimiji  on  the  cold  air,  and 
the  tiicrmonjetcr  wil!  iHfsi-nilv  assme  vvhalcvt-r  altitude  may  he 
desired. 

"  Professor  Moot  c  has  "•next  his  iiiachines  set  up  m  a  large 
room  at  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  room  contains  about  4.000 
cubic  feet  of  air.  and  the  ap|)aratus  stands  in  one  corner.  It 
looks  like  a  very  tall  stove  of  galvanized  iron,  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  with  a  stovepipe  going  out  through  the  wall  at  the 
top.     At  the  bottom  there  is  another  short  pipe,  with   its  mouth 

close  to  the  floor,  and  at 
tliis  opening  there  is  a 
little  wheel  which  spins 
around  at  a  rapid  rate. 

"  So  far  it  seems  a  good 
deal  of  a  mystery,  and 
Professor  Moore  refuses 
as  yet  to  disclo.se  the 
precise  modus  operandi. 
But  several  things  were 
obvious  offhand  to  the 
visitor  on  being  admit- 
ted. In  the  first  place, 
he  came  from  an  outdoor 
temperature  of  85"  F. 
into  a  room  in  which  the 
air,  as  shown  by  a  ther- 
mometer suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, was  64°.  Natur- 
ally, it  felt  quite  chilly, 
and  the  visitor  was  just 
a  bit  afraid  of  catching 
cold. 

'"  Put  your  hand  in 
front  of  the  opening  of 
the  pipe  below, '  suggest- 
ed Professor  Moore. 

"The  newspaper  man 
did  so,  and  felt  a  cold 
blast  coming  out. 

'"  That  blast  of  air  is 
at  36'",'  explained  the  in- 
ventor. '  It  is  being 
thrown  out  into  the  room 
at  the  rate  of  125  cubic 
feet  a  minute.  As  it 
emerges  it  spreads  over 
the  floor  and  slowly  rises, 
thus  creating  a  gentle  circulation  without  any  draft.  You  will 
notice  that  one  of  the  windows  is  open  at  the  top.  Through  that 
opening  the  denser  cool  air  steadily  forces  the  warmer  air  over- 
head, so  that  there  is  a  continual  change. 

"'  I  call  it  a  gravity  machine,  because  its  action  depends  upon 
gravity.  The  pipe  at  the  top  brings  the  warm  air  in  from  out- 
side, which  is  dried,  washed,  and  partly  cooled  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  apparatus.  Descending  into  the  lower  part  it  is  there 
thoroughly  cooled,  and  then  passes  out  into  the  room. 

"'  But  the  whole  operation  is  dependent  upon  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity  between  the  warm  air  and  the  cool  air.  This 
regulates  the  machine  in  such  a  manner  that  the  apparatus  works 
faster  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  more  slowly  when  the  weather 
is  cold.  If  the  thermometer  were  100°  to-day  the  little  wheel  at 
the  bottoan,  which  measures  the  outflow  of  cold  air,  would  be  go- 
ing at  a  buzz-saw  gait. 

'"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  thermometer  outside  fell  to  65"  the 
machine  would  stop  working  entirely.  It  does  this  of  its  own 
accord,  actuated  merely  by  the  difference  between  indoor  and 
outdoor  temperature,  and  thus  it  is  absolutely  automatic. ' 

"'  You  mean  to  say  that  no  machinery  is  required  to  work  it? ' 
was  asked. 

■"  None  whatever,'  replied  Professor  Moore.  '  If  I  were  to 
open  the  small  door  in  the  front  of  the  cylinder,  you  would  see 
various  wheels  and  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  inside  works 
of  the  apparatus,  but  the  whole  affair  is  actuated  automatically 
and  without  the  use  of  power.  The  little  wheel  at  the  bottom,  as 
I  have  told  you,  is  part  of  an  air  meter  which  measures  the  uura- 
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ber  of  cubic  feet  <jf  cold  air  thrown  out  in  a  minute.  The  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity  outside  and  the  cool  air  inside  makes  the 
wheel  go  round.      Look  here  !     What  do  you  call  this? ' 

'"  Why,  it's  a  fly,  frozen  to  death  on  the  cylin<ler!  ' 

■"  Iv.xaclly  so.  Probably  the  insect  lighted  on  the  machine 
when  it  wasn't  running;  then,  when  it  was  turned  on,  he  was 
frozen  to  death  before  he  realizcl  what  was  happening  to  him.' 

'"  But  this  is  an  incrustation  of  snow  all  around  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder!  Being  near-sighted  1  thought  it  was  white  paint 
at  first.     And  these  are  icicles  I  ' 

"■  Certainly  they  are, '  assented  Professor  Moore,  laughingly. 
'  The  snow  and  the  icicles  are  moisture  condensed  from  the  air 
of  the  room.  This  machine  makes  leal  cold,  you  .see.  It  has  to- 
be  charged  only'once  a  day,  and  tlie  composition  used,  the  secret 
of  which  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  disclose,  contains  noammonia,. 
nor  any  of  the  ingredients  of  ordinary  freezing  mixtures." 

"■  You  are  going  to  use  the  machine  for  cooling  houses?' 

'"  That  is  what  it  is  meant  for  chiefly." 


A  New  Rotary  Pump.— 'Ihe  principle  of  this  pump,  the- 
invention  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  (i.  Anceaux,  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  whicli  is  from  I.a  Natuje  (Paris).  The 
rotary  piston  /^slides  through  the  axle  as  it  turns,  and  the  liquid, 
which  is  drawn  in  at  ./,  is  forced  out  at  /■"  "This  pump,"  says- 
J.  Laffargue,  who  writes  iJie  descrijilion  that  accompanies  the 
illustration,  "can  be  worked  by  hand  or  by  a  motor.  ...  It  will 


ANCEAUX'S  ROTARY  PUMP. 
I.   Ordinary  Model.        2.  Reduced  Model. 

pump  liquids  in  which  are  suspended  bits  of  wood  or  cloth,  pieces; 
of  leather,  potatoes,  beans,  etc..  without  injury  to  the  pump  or 
arrest  of  its  motion."  The  pump  is  noteworthy  not  only  for  this, 
but  for  its  great  simplicity.  It  will  be  used  for  various  domestic- 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  akso,  it  is  expected,  as  a  circula- 
tion-pump in  automobiles." — Tnuislation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Heat  from  Incandescent  Ligm  is.— "It  is  a  general  opinion  that  incan- 
descent electric  lamps  give  out  comparatively  small  quantities  of  heat,"' 
says  Popular  Science  Ne'MS.  "Measures  show,  however,  that  of  the  energy 
of  the  current  only  6  per  cent,  is  turned  into  light ;  the  other  94  per  cent, 
manifests  itself  as  heat.  Inflammable  substances  near  incandescent  lamps- 
are  readily  ignited.  If  a  sixteen-candle  power  lamp  lighted  by  a  current 
of  100  volts  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  contaming  300  grams  (io>{  ounces)  of 
water  it  will  bring  the  water  to  boiling-point  in  an  hour.  Celluloid  near 
such  a  lamp  is  imflamed  in  five  minutes.  These  and  other  experiments  of 
the  sort  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  of  care  even  with  electric  lights." 

"In  the  district  o£  Stavanger,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Norway,  there 
is  a  place  called  Jaederen,  a  flat  strip  of  coast  less  than  a  mile  long,  which 
is  notorious  for  shipwrecks,"  says  Garlenlaube  (April  22):  "Now  a  Nor- 
wegian physicist  has  discovered  that  the  sand  of  Jaederen  is  strongly  mag- 
netic, owing  to  an  admixture  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  He  found,  also,  that  at 
a  distance  of  three  iniles  from  the  shore  a  ship's  compass  showed  a  devia- 
tion of  a  whole  degree  from  its  true  position.  The  cause  of  the  numerous- 
shipwrecks,  therefore,  is  obvious."  The  writer  suggests  that  this  effect  on 
the  compass  may  have  originated  the  old  stories  of  the  destruction  of  ves- 
sels by  magnetic  mountains,  altho  these  stories  seem  to  have  been  current 
before  the  compass  was  iu  common  use. 
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RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE   OF   KING    EDWARD. 

'T^HE  altitude  of  King  Edward  VII.  in  regard  to  the  religious 
A  controversies  of  his  kingdom  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  view  of  liis  official  relations  t<.  the  Establisiie<l  Church 
and  his  ecclesiastical  power  and  social  influence.  Kev.  J.  I). 
Jones,  of  Bournemouth.  England,  ventures  to  make  a  forecast  of 
the  King's  attitude,  and  feels  conHdent  that  he  will  take  a  course 
that  will  allay,  not  intensify,  the  controversies  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformists  and  those  between 
the  different  wings  of  the  Establishment. 

As  for  King  Edward's  personal  inlluence  Mr.  Jones  admits 
that  it  has  been  such  as  to  elicit  criticism  from  Dissenters  in  the 
past,  referring  especially  to  his  interest  in  the  race-track  and  his 
encouragement  of  Sunday  amusements  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  as 
King  he  will  be  more  careful  of  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  than 
he  was  as  prince.  "Of  course,"  says  Mr.  Jones  (who  writes  in 
The  Congregiitionalist,  June  28).  "it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  King 
Edward  is  a  religious  man  as  Queen  Victoria  was  a  religious 
woman."  Still  he  is  a  man  of  kindly  spirit  and  generous  in- 
stincts, and  these  should  lead  him  in  the  future  to  avoid  giving 
grief  and  pain  to  "  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  realm. "  Turn- 
ing from  the  King's  personal  to  his  official  influence.  Mr.  Jones 
writes : 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  King  Edward's  vast  influence  will  all 
tell  in  the  direction  of  fair  play  and  peace.  It  is  perhaps  difficult 
for  an  American  to  appreciate  the  state  of.ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
England,  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  sentence  or  two  to  give  an  in- 
telligible account  of  it.  But  roughly  this  is  the  state  of  the  case. 
There  is  going  on  here  a  twofold  conflict.  First  of  all  there  is 
the  conflict  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free 
Churches,  the  Established  Church  fighting  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion of  favoritism  and  privilege  and  the  Free  Churches  fighting 
to  gain  for  England  that  absolute  religious  equality  which 
America  already  enjoys.  And  then,  secondly,  there  is  proceed- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  the  Established  Church  itself  a 
kind  of  internecine  conflict,  high  churchmen,  evangelical  church- 
men, and  broad  churchmen  (the  last-named  a  dwindling  rem- 
nant) all  contending  for  the  mastery. 

"Now,  the  monarch  of  the  British  realms,  whatever  be  his 
character,  whether  he  be  a  religious  man  or  no,  wields  enormous 
ecclesiastical  influence,  and  in  King  Edward's  hands  that  influ- 
ence will  be  used  to  allaj'  and  moderate  strife.  He  is  a  supremely 
tactful  man,  and  if  Dame  Rumor — that  lying  jade — ever  tells  the 


truth,  then  his  resource  has  on  more  than  one  occasiou  aliayed 
friction  in  high  political  quarters  which  threatened  i>«riouB  conse- 
quences. That  same  •  '  .  will  mark  his  dealings  in  the 
trouiiletl  worhl  «)f  etcl'  lilies. 

"As  supreme  governor  of  the  English  Churvli  he  will  liold  the 
balance  evenly  Inrtween  the  vai  inus  purlin 
It    is  perliaps  tiMi  much  to  assign   the  i< 

ments  to  bishoprics  to  the  King's  iiiiitative.  for  in  these  matters 
he  acts  nn  the  advice  of  his  ministers;  but  at   any  • 
made  with  his  approval,  and  tlic  selection  «»l   tiic  h   ■ 
churchman,  in  the  person  of  Canon  Gore,  for  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  and  of  Dr.  Moule.  the  leadingevan  "  >  hurcliman. 

for  the  liishopric  of  Durham,  may  be  taken  ;i  iting  the  im- 

partial way  in  which  the  King  means  to  disi>ense  his  ecclesias- 
tical patronage." 

Tho  the  position  of  the  King  as  a  legal  member  of  the  state 
church  limits  his  relations  with  the  free  churches,  he  has  already 
shown  what  his  spirit  is  toward  Nonconformists: 

■  In  the  conflict  lietween  state  churchmen  and  free  churchmen 
the  King  can  not  interfere  directly.  He  belongs  by  law  to  the 
state  church,  and  however  mui  h  he  might  wish  it  he  has  not  the 
power  to  put  the  free  church  minister  on  the  same  level  with  the 
state  church  clergyman.  Free  churchmen  nvimber  more  than 
half  the  population  of  England,  and  amongst  free-church  minis- 
ters there  are  men  as  eminent  for  learning  and  piety  as  the  most 
eminent  clergymen  of  the  Establishment;  but  no  free  churchman 
will  take  the  smallest  part  in  the  forthcoming  coronation  cere- 
mony. The  King  i.-;  not  even  allowed  to  have  one  solitary  free 
cluirchman  amongst  the  numerous  chaplains  who  are  ai)pointe<l 
to  take  charge  of  his  religious  interests.  Directly  and  officially, 
in  a  word,  the  King  can  not  recognize  free  churchmen  at  all. 

"  Hut  again — if  past  actions  be  any  guaranty  of  future  conduct 
— the  King  will  use  his  great  influence  wherever  he  can  do  so  to 
secure  honorable  recognition  of  the  claims  and  services  of  the 
free  churches.  He  appreciates  the  part  free  churchmen  play  in 
the  nation's  life,  and  as  King,  not  of  a  section  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  whole  people,  he  insists  that  due  respect  and  honor  should 
be  paid  to  them.  Perhaps  this  point  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
an  incident  in  comparatively  recent  history.  At  the  great  jubilee 
celebration  of  1897.  which  culminated  in  the  open-air  service  in 
front  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  arrangements  for  the  service,  which 
had  been  made  by  the  clergy  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Queen's 
household,  free  churchmen  had  been  totally  and  absolutely 
ignored.  Not  only  was  no  one  invited  to  take  part  in  the  serv- 
ice ;  no  one  was  invited  even  to  attend  it.  This  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  King  (who  was  then  Prince  of  Wales)  and  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  representatives  of  all  the  free  churches  should  be  in- 
vited to  that  great  ceremony  and  treated  with  all  courtesy  and 
respect.     The  result  of  the  King's  interference  was  that   in  the 
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pic-tiiifs  of  that  historii.-  stent'  Mic  lu>iii>n.il  iipicsetiuiuvLS  m  liie 
fii-c  cliiirelifs  may  be  st^en 'seatf*!  Ill  close  i)roxiiiiity  to  the  dig- 
nitaries  of  the  Kstahhshetl  Chureli. 

•'Tliat  one  Hctioiinuiy  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  Kmji's 
temper.  He  umlerstunds  the  posiiion  free  ehmchnien  hohl  in 
the  eouiitry  :  ho  realizes  that  they  embrace,  at  any  rate,  half  his 
people.  Several  of  tlieir  lea<lers,  as.  for  instance.  Dr.  (ininness 
Roj,'er>«.  he  knows  i)ersonally  and  admires,  and  all  his  iiiHnence 
will  tend  toward  equality  and  the  removal  oi  those  injustices 
which  have  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  free  chnrchmen  for  genera- 
tions." 


IS   THERE    A   CRISIS    IN    METHODISM? 

RKV.  DR.  L.  W.  MUXHALL.  an  evangelist  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  is  very  sure  that  there  is  a  crisis  and 
that  he  knows  what  has  caused  it.  The  cause  is  "the  dishonoi 
put  upon  Gods  Holy  Word"  by  Methodist  professors,  editors, 
and  preachers.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  name  them,  and  his  list 
includes  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  notable  in  the  denomina- 
tion. Dr.  Munliall's  charges  are  not  strictly  new.  He  has  been 
making  them  for  at  least  three  years.  On  June  23  he  repeated 
them  before  a  Methodist  ministers'  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  secured  the  passage  of  resolutions  denouncing  "higher 
criticism  "  as  "wretched  stuff."  He  has  now  published  his  views 
in  a  pamplilet  entitled  "A  Crisis  in  Methodism,"  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  the  spiritual  life  of  Methodism  is  dying  out.  He 
writes : 

"What  is  the  real  cause  of  our  spiritual  decline?  Many  causes 
have  been  named,  some  of  which  explain  in  part;  but,  for  my- 
self, I  believe  the  real  cause  of  it  all  is  the  dishonor  put  upon 
God's  Holy  Word  in  many  of  our  educational  institutions,  by 
some  editors  of  church  periodicals,  and  not  a  few  preachers  ;  be- 
cause of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  grieved  and  withdrawn 
His  power  in  large  measure  from  us. .  Because  of  tlieir  command- 
ing influence,  our  educational  institutions  are  the  chief  offenders. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  all  these  institutions  are  not  given  to  this 
mischievous  business,  but  most  of  the  leading  ones  are.  In  the 
faculties  of  these  institutions  are  men  who  are  skeptics  and 
rationalists;  who  do  not  at  all  believe  the  Bible  is  God's  word 
and  ill  the  doctrines  of  Methodism,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
the  students  know  their  positicju.  They  repeat  infidel  objections  to 
the  Bible  and  call  it  modern  scholarship,  and  then  give  the  young 
men  under  them  for  instruction  to  understand  that  thej-  believe 
it  all,  and  many  of  these  young  men  take  up  with  these  skeptical 
views,  and  go  out  into  the  ministry,  not  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,  but  their  questionings,  rationalism,  and  agnos- 
ticism." 

Dr.  Munhall  includes  in  this  indictment,  by  name,  Prof.  H.  G. 
Mitchell,  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  boasting  that  "he  would  revolutionize  Methodist  theo- 
logy"; Prof.  C.  W.  Risnill,  acting  dean  of  the  same  institution, 
whose  book,  "The  Foundations  of  Christian  Faith,"  "is  full  of 
poison";  Prof.  Milton  S.  Terry,  of  Garrett'" Biblical  Institute, 
who  is  charged  with  leaching  the  unhistoric  character  of  Genesis  ; 
President  Charles  J.  Little,  of  the  same  institute,  and  President 
Samuel  Plantz,  of  Lawrence  University,  who  are  charged  with 
"'a  denial  of  the  omniscience  of  Jesus  "  ;  President  Bradford  P. 
Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  University,  who  also  teaches  the  limita- 
tion of  Christ's  knowledge;  President  William  F.  Warren,  of 
Boston  University,  who  indorses  Professor  Mitchell's  "extremely 
rationalistic  and  Unitarian  position  "  ;  President  J.  W.  Bashford, 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  who  is  "  a  little  more  cautious  in  bis 
statements  than  the  other  presidents  named,  but  sympathizes 
with  their  views;  and,  especially.  Chancellor  James  R.,Day,  of 
Syracuse  University,  who  is  charged  with  staying  away  from 
Dr.  Munhall's  evangelistic  meetings  in  that  city  three  years  ago 
because  the  latter  assailed  the  critics  who  "teach  infidel  objec- 
tions to  the  Bible."  Others  named  in  the  indictment  are.  the 
editors  of  Zion's  Herald  and  The  Methodist  Review,  and 
Prof.  "  Borden  P.  Bowen  "  (Bowne) ,  of  Boston  University.     Dr. 


Miiniiaii  <pioies  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley  as  saying  three  years  ago 
to  Prof.  M.  S.  Terry  that  if  the  latter  were  a  professor  in  Drew, 
he  (Dr.  Buckley)  would  prefer  charges  of  heresy  against  him. 
Dr.  .Munhalle  xpresses  himself  as  follows: 

T  solemnly,  positively,  and most  emphatically  declare  such 
teachings  to  be  nnbiblical,  unmethodistic,  and  inhdel ;  that  they 
are  destructive  of  spiritual  life  in  the  church  and  subversive  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  hope.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  it  is  with 
him  to  explain  why  revivals  that  were  once  common  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions  are  seldom  or  never  known  ;  and  why  the 
faith  of  many  of  our  young  men  is  being  wrecked  while  in 
college. " 

He  would  compel  the  denominational  book-agents  to  stf)p  pub- 
lishing "books  containing  the  wretched  criticism";  make  it  im- 

po.ssiblefor  men  like 
Lyman  Abbott  to 
deliver  addresses  at 
Methodist  institu- 
tions; have  the 
church  papers  pro- 
claim against  the 
"delusive  and  de- 
structive "  criticism, 
that  their  circulation 
might  increase  and 
fewer  ministers  and 
laymen  would  read 
"Lyman  Abbott's 
infidel  paper —  The 
Outlook  "  ;  get  the 
bishops'  and  preach- 
ers' meetings  and 
annual  conferences 
to  speak  out  against 
the  present  tenden- 
cies, sse  to  it  that  no 
one  in  sym^pathy  therewith  should  go  to  the  next  general  confer- 
ence, and,  finally,  investigate  the  professors  and  have  those  who 
indorse  these  views  "removed  from  these  responsible  positions." 
A  reply  to  this  appears  in  Zion's  Herald,  and  is  entitled  "Dr. 
Munliall  in  Eruption."  It  borders  upon  the  contemptuous  in  its 
tone.     It  begins : 

"We  are  getting  discouraged  with  Dr.  Munhall.  He  seems  to 
fancy  that  he  is  called  to  save  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
from  the  ravages  of  higher  criticism.  In  this  fancy  he  is  sadly 
deluded.,  and,  like  evil  men  and  seducers,  he  waxes  worse  and 
worse.  Three. y'ears  ago  The  Herald  hinted  to  the  Doctor,  as 
gently  as  possible,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  but  added  that  probably  the  head  was  the  peccant  part. 
The  former  half  of  the  judgment  is  beyond  all  question,  but  it 
no  longer  seems  possible  to  lay  the  blame  entirely  on  the  head, 
altho  tliat  is  fundamentally  implicated.  In  reading  the. Doctor's 
latest  utterance  we  are  reminded  of  a  remark  by  one  of  our  con- 
tributors that  the  professional  ark-saver  is  commonly  equally  and 
eminently  ignorant,  voluble,  self-conscious,  and  unscrupulous." 

Going  over  a  part  of  the  complaints  found  in  Dr.  Munhall's 
pamphlet  the  article  continues  : 

"When  we  consider  this  wholesale  arraignment  of  our  scholars 
and  leaders,  we  notice  that  the  facts  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation. It  may  be  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  truth  has  been 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes — a 
case  where  praise  is  perfected  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  intellectual 
babe  and  suckling.  It  may  be  that  a  second  Elijah  (Dr.  Mun- 
hall) once  more  faces  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  or  that  a  second 
Athanasius  is  again  standing  against  the  world.  'J'his  is  one 
possilJilit3^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  case  where 
ignorance  and  conceit  have  shot  up  into  monstrous  proportions 
and  flowered  out  into  indecent  exhibition.  A  judicial  studj'  of 
the  facts  shuts  us  up  to  the  latter  alternative.  Dr.  Munhall's 
knowledge,   as  shown   by  his  writings,   has  the  same  value, in 
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theology  as  Brother  Jasper's  in  astronomy.  Ami  a  refutation 
woultl  be  equally  inn)ossible  in  either  ca.se.  and  for  manifest 
rea.«;ons.  We  commend  to  Dr.  Muiiliall  the  example  of  the 
Psalmist  who  said,  '  I  exercise  not  myself  in  matters  too  liivjh  for 
me. 

With  reference  to  the  complaint  against  Chancellor  Dav,  that 
he  stayed  out  of  the  Munhall  meetings,  the  editor  waxes  sarcastic, 
and  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  in  which  the  latter  gives 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  critical  ability  of  Dr.  Munhall  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  idea  of  this  man,  Munhall.  setting  upas  a  defender  «»f 
the  church  against  higher  criticism  !  He  would  not  know  higlier 
criticism  if  he  were  to  meet  it  on  the  road.  Notice  in  the  pamph- 
let which  I  sent  you  the  announcement  of  Munhall's  wt»rks  in 
large  letters,  with  prices  attached.  Here,  it  seems  to  me.  you 
have  the  essence  of  the  wiiole  motive.  He  evidently  is  intending 
to  create  a  notoriety  for  himself  which  will  sell  his  Ixxiks.  We 
have  men.  you  know,  who  sing  their  books  into  the  cliurch.  but 
this  is  the  hist  case  that  I  have  met  where  a  luan  slanders  his 
books  into  the  church  I  " 

The  editor  in  couclusion  tells  us  wliere  he  wouhi  locate  the 
"crisis"  about  which  Dr.  Munhall  is  concerned  : 

"This  grievance  against  Dr.  Day  brings  us  near  the  real  r(X)t 
of  the  matter.  Tiiere  is  no  crisis  m  Meth<xlism.  The  crisis  is  in 
Munhallism.  His  crude  evangelism,  a  caricature  of  the  (Jospel, 
is  no  longer  effective  or  remunerative.  Hence  all  tiiese  tears. 
The  Doctor,  who  is  duly  alive  to  his  own  financial  interests,  suj>- 
poses  that  higher  criticism  is  to  blame,  and  thinks  by  these 
ignorant  farragos  and  unprincipled  slamlers  and  libels  to  put  off 
the  evil  day.  But  higher  criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  passing  of  Munhallism  is  solely  due  to  the  growth  and  spread 
of  intelligence.  It  can  not  be  prevented  even  by  the  study  of  Dr. 
Munhall's  books  and  lectures,  which  are  industriously  advertised 
for  .sale  by  the  author  at  verv  reasonable  rates," 


CHANGES  IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  METHODS. 

"Xl  ^HAT  is  termed  "one  of  the  greatest  Sunday-school  con- 
*  »  ventions  ever  held"  was  called  to  order  in  Denver  June 
26.  It  was  the  triennial  International  Sunday-School  conven- 
tion, and  in  it  twenty-five  denominations  were  represented  by 
1,107  delegates  from  54  States,  provinces,  and  Territories.  "At 
no  time  since  the  new  birth  of  the  organized  Sunday-school  work 
in  1S72.  '  says  The  Sunday  School  Times  report,  "had  the  situa- 
tion been  so  momentous,  the  outcome  so  uncertain,  the  ix>ssibili- 
ties  of  overwrought  feeling  and  resulting  disaster  so  imminent." 
The  proceedings  seem,  however,  to  have  been  unexpectedly 
harmonious.  A  new  chairman  was  unanimously  chosen  for  the 
executive  committee,  in  place  of  the  late  B.  K.  Jacobs,  the  choice 
falling  upon  W.  X.  Hartshorn,  of  Boston. 

What  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  change  au- 
thorized is  one  providing  for  a  "Beginners"  Course  "  of  lessons, 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  lesson  committee  in  addition  to 
the  uniform  lesson  for  all  grades,  and  which  shall  be  optional, 
not  bearing  the  title"  International  Lesson."  Of  this  and  of  other 
changes,  Tlu-  Standard,  of  Chicago  (Baptist,  July  12),  speaks 
as  follows  : 

"That  progress  [secured  by  the  convention]  includes:  (i)  The 
indorsement  of  the  idea  of  a  one  year's  beginners'  course,  with 
the  probability  that  a  second  year's  primary  course  may  be 
secured  later.  (2)  The  demand,  informally  expressed,  for  fewer 
illogical  and  arbitrary  breaks  in  the  lesson  courses.  (3)  The  re- 
volt against  the  absurd  limitation  of  the  length  of  a  lesson  to  suit 
printers  in  their  '  make-up.  *  (4)  The  spirit  of  protest  on  the 
part  of  a  few  speakers,  supported  by  applause  from  the  floor, 
against  the  arguments  of  conservative  members  of  the  lesson 
committee  and  others  intended  to  show  that  the  Sunday-school 
needs  little  grading  and  little  application  of  the  pedagogical 
principles  employed  in  'secular'  teaching.  "Our  Lord,'  said 
one  eminent  speaker,  "  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  needs  of 
the  child,   responded  not  with  a  course  of  graded  lessons,  but 


with  a  cares-.. '     This  s«irt  «jf  pious  nonsense  was  heard  at  Denver. 
but  it  did  nut  sxitisfy  the  |>«o]>le  as  of  old.     There  was  a  spirit  of 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  t!ie  leigii  <  •  ;de 
-  ....-,e  antithesis  «>f  i>edagoyy  against  piety  are  ^.i." 

The  changes  included  also  the  recommendation  that  the  lesson- 
text  be  omitted  from  the  pa|>ers  provided  for  us«  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  in  order  to  make  necessary  tlie  use  of  the  Bible  itself  ia 
studying  the  lesson. 

lite  Standard  got's   <im    to   i\])!f.s    fi;r!ht-r   a- p-  'Mvai    i.f    tli.-^t- 
cliauge>- 

'  It  is  true  that  the  less<jn  committee's  tine  report,  represeiitiuK 
the  more  progressive  sentiment  within  the  committee,  met  with 
some  opjK)«illion  ;  r.l  pai  ticiilai .  tli.i*  ifsattion  m  t.ikmv^  i)ii-!:mi- 
iiary  steps  at  the 
vetpiest  of  Sundav- 
^cll<Kll  etlit«>rs  to  is- 
sue a  special  course 
for  advance<l  classes 
was  tiisapjiroved. 
But  the  circum- 
stances which  led  t<j 
that  disapproval,  as 
described  in  t>ur  re- 
j>ort,  show  how 
slight  an  indication 
the  vote,  taken  in 
the  midst  of  confu- 
sion, was  of  the  real 
sentiment  of  the 
convention.  Ami 
the  mere  fact  that 
the  secretary  of  the 
lesson  ctjmmitlee 
and  some  at  least  of 
his  associates  should 
put  forth  such  a  re- 
port hinting  of  more 
radical  changes  in 
the  future,  is  deeply 
significant.     It  could  not  have  taken  jilace  three  years  ago. 

"We  liave  no  space  here  for  a  forecast  of  the  probable  changes 
in  Sunday-sciiool  lesson  metho<ls  during  the  next  few  years;  but 
we  shall  be  vastly  mistaken  if  the  general  result  of  the  Denver 
convention,  in  spite  of  apparent  defeats  for  reform  at  one  or  two 
points, does  not  prove  to  have  been  markedly  in  the  line  of  progress. 
As  discerning  speakers  p<iint  out.  to  the  disquiet  of  timid  souls, 
the  adoption  of  a  separate  jirimary  course,  now  an  assured  fact, 
breaks  tiie  charmed  chain  of  uniformity.  It  is  now  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  degree  how  far  modifications  siiall  be  carrie<l  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  teaching  and  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ;  and  if. 
as  the  chairman  of  the  lesson  committee  pieilicte<l,  any  '  impair- 
ment '  of  the  uniform  system  should  imperil  the  existence  of  the 
great  national  organiz;ttion  hitherto  based  upon  it,  then  we  are 
destined  to  witness  changes  whicii  will  broaden  the  scope  rather 
than  weaken  the  coherence  of  ourorganizeil  Sunday-school  work." 

Other  religious  papers  that  comment  upon  tliese  changes  very 
generally  approve  them,  tlie  leading  religious  journals  having* 
urged  action  in  this  direction  from  time  to  time  for  years.  The 
Tribune  (New  York,  June  261  comments  uixui  the  subject  in  a 
general  fashion  as  follows: 

■  Independent  study  of  the  Bible  on  more  or  less  scholarly  lines, 
has  made  much  headway  of  recent  years,  and  this,  as  conducted 
by  pastors  and  intelligent  lay  workers  among  the  adult  members, 
of  congregations,  has  inevitably  led  to  a  demand  for  more  ad- 
vanced methods  in  all  departments  of  Sunday-school  work.     In- 
dividual schools  have  adopted  ideas  from  mi>dei  n  secular  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  changed  conditions  of  hours,  discipline,  etc., 
would  allow  ;  and  such   agencies  as  the  American   Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago,  and  the 
international    Young    Men's    Christian  Association    committee, 
which  supply  valuable  helps  to  Bible  study,  are  sure  to  influence 
Sunday-school  instruction  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
in  the  direction  of  a  treatment  of  the  material  of  sacred  literature 
at  once  rational  and  reverent. " 

The  result  hoped  for  from  the  adoption  of  the  changes  was  suc- 
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cinctly  stated  in  the  report  <>f  the  national  committee,  aclupteU  by 
the  Lonvention,  which  The  CoH^regntionatisl  (July  5)  l)rints  in 
full.     On  this  point  liie  report  says: 

"The  demand  has  become  increasingly  urgent  for  advanced 
courses  of  Hible  study.  Many  pupils  wlio  have  studied  the  In- 
ternational series  often  do  not  wish  to  go  over  it  again.  The 
greatest  hisses  of  Sunday-schools  are  from  the  withdrawal  of 
those  wlio  have  followed  once  or  more  the  regular  course,  and 
to  whom  nothing  else  is  offered.  Teachers  and  mature  scholars 
alike  ask  for  progress  in  Hil)Ie  study.  There  are  important  and 
inviting  fields  beyond  the  range  of  the  International  series,  in 
which  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  adults  may  find  wel- 
come opportunities  for  growth.  'J'lie  greatest  awakening  of  in- 
terest at  present  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  in  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning,  among  educated  and  educating  classes. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  exi>ect  that  if  attractive  courses  combi- 
ning historical,  ethical,  and  doctrinal  themes  were  offered,  many 
who  have  left  the  Sunday-school  miglit  return,  while  others 
likely  soon  to  leave  it  might  be  retained,  thus  strengthening  the 
churches  by  enlarged  intelligence  as  well  as  by  increasing  num- 
bers, for  it  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  popular  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  has  not  in  recent  years  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of 
popular  education." 


HERBERT      SPENCER'S      LATEST      UTTERANCE 
ON    IMMORTALITY. 

"  T'^HE  volume  herewith  issued,"  says  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
■'■  preface  to  his  book  "  Facts  and  Comments, "  issued  a  few- 
days  ago,  "lean  say  with  certainty  will  be  my  last."  In  that 
volume  he  devotes  a  small  portion  of  the  space  to  the  discussion 
of  "Ultimate  Questions,"  and  gives  what  may  be  regarded  as 
his  final  view  of  immortality.  It  is  still  the  view  of  an  agnostic. 
He  writes : 

"Old  people  must  have  many  reflections  in  common.  Doubt- 
less one  which  I  have  now  in  mind  is  very  familiar.  For  years 
past,  when  watching  the  unfolding  buds  in  the  spring,  there  has 
arisen  the  thought,  Shall  I  ever  see  the  buds  unfold?  Shall  I 
ever  again  be  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  song  of  the  thrush? 
Now  that  the  end  is  not  likely  to  be  long  postponed,  there  results 
an  increasing  tendency  to  meditate  upon  ultimate  questions. 

"It  is  commonly  supposed  that  those  who  have  relinquished 
the  creed  of  Christendom  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with 
material  interests  and  material  activities — thinking  nothing  of 
the  How  and  the  Why,  of  the  Whence  and  the  Whither.  It 
may  be  so  with  some  of  the  uncultured,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so 
with  many  of  the  cultured.  In  the  minds  of  those  intimately 
known  to  me,  the  '  riddle  of  existence  '  fills  spaces  far  larger  than 
the  current  conception  fills  in  the  minds  of  men  in  general. 

"After  studying  primitive  beliefs,  the  finding  that  there  is  no 
origin  for  the  idea  of  an  after-life  save  the  conclusion  which  the 
savage  draws  from  the  notion  suggested  by  dreams,  of  a  wander- 
ing double  which  comes  back  on  awaking  and  which  goes  away 
for  an  indefinite  time  at  death  ;  and  after  contemplating  the  in- 
scrutable relation  between  brain  and  consciousness,  and  finding 
that  we  can  get  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last  without 
the  activity  of  the  first,  we  seem  obliged  to  relinquish  the  thought 
that  consciousness  continues  after  physical  organization  has  be- 
come inactive. 

"But  it  seems  a  strange  and  repugnant  conclusion  that  with 
the  cessation  of  consciousness  at  death,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
knowledge  of  having  existed.  With  his  last  breath  it  becomes 
to  each  the  same  thing  as  tho  he  had  never  lived. 

"And  then  the  consciousness  itself — what  is  it  during  the  time 
that  it  continues?  And  what  becomes  of  it  when  it  ends?  We 
can  only  infer  that  it  is  a  specialized  and  individualized  form  of 
that  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  which  transcends  both  our 
knowledge  and  our  imagination  ;  and  that  at  death  its  elements 
lapse  into  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  whence  they  were 
derived." 

The  Mirror  (St.  Louis,  June  19)  says  that  this  utterance  will 
"be  hailed  with  glee  by  those  who  profess  to  think  religion  a 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Chicago  is  planning  to  have  a  series  of  "Olympian  Games,"  and  Bishop 
Samuel  Fallows  is  arranging  for  another  World's  Congress  of  Religions  in 
connection  with  it.  Every  country  that  is  invited  to  send  athletic  repre- 
sentatives will  be  invited  to  send  also  its  religious  representatives. 

The  New  York  Observer,  one  of  the  oldest  religious  journals  of  America, 
has  been  sold  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bancroft  Devins  and  John  A.  Oflford,  the 
former  the  managing  editor,  the  latter  the  business  manager  of  The  Ob- 
server for  some  years  past.  It  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  at  present. 

The  Very  Rev.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D  C.L., 
dean  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  (Episcopal)  died  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  June  16.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Verplanck  and  Glorvina 
Rossel!  (Storm)  Hoffman,  and  was  born  in  New  York  on  March  21.  1829. 
Through  both  his  parents  he  was  a  representative  of  old  Dutch  and  colonial 
families. 

A  DESPATCH  on  July  6  to  the  New  York  Times  says:  "All  the  members 
of  the  American  College  at  Rome,  including  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, rector  of  the  college,  and  Fathers  McCate,  McCourt,  and  Mullin, 
were  present  this  evening  at  the  fete  held  at  the  Vatican  in  celebration  of 
the  jubilee  in  honor  of  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  coro- 
nation. ...  A  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  jubilee  was  given  in  the  Vatican 
at  noon  to-day  to  150  of  the  poor  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Respighi  and  a  num- 
ber of  prelates  and  papal  officials  were  present." 

Rev.  Charlks  M.  Sheldon,  author  of  "In  His  Steps  "—the  sale  of  which 
is  said  to  have  run  up  to  three  million  copies— builds  his  novels  around  this 
central  purpose,  that  they  shall  be  suitable  for  Sunday  reading  and  for 
reading  from  the  pulpit.  Of  this  latter  use  of  fiction  he  .says  in  The  Ram's 
Horn  :  "It  offers  an  opportunity  to  apply  Christ's  teachings  in  modern  life 
in  a  practical  manner  that  is  denied  by  the  ordinary  sermon.  If  I  should 
attempt  to  deal  with  problems  of  business,  economics,  and  civics,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Christ  in  a  sermon,  the  cry  would  at  once  arise  :  '  You  are 
not  preaching  the  Gospel.'  In  a  sermon-story  or  religious  novel  they  wel- 
come such  things.  It  is  merely  returning  to  Christ's  method  of  teaching 
by  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract,  the  parable  and  story,  instead  of 
the  philosophic  discussion,  and  the  former  is  a  hundredfold  more  effec- 
tive than  the  latter." 


played-out   force,"   an(t  i)oints  out   that  it  is  a  dictum,  nothing 
more  : 

"Mr.  Spencer  does  not  i'tio-w  anything  about  imnioi'ality. 
There  is  no  manner  in  which  he  could  knosv,  by  purely  latiocina- 
tive  processes,  anything  about  personal  immortality  of  the  soul. 
There  is  no  analogy  in  all  the  creation  close  enough  to  the  es.sen- 
tials  and  incidentals  of  man  as  man  to  enable  Mr.  Spencer  to  say 
positively  that  man  dies  just  as  a  beast  or  a  flower  dies.  Mr. 
Spencer  maintains  that  man  is  kin  to  the  beast  and  the  flowers 
and  the  fishes  and  the  snakes,  that  man  has  grown  up  from  the 
lowest  orders  of  life  ;  but  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  prove  it  nor  does 
he  come  near  to  proving  this  rather  loosely  stated  evolutionary 
theory.  Between  the  highest  animal  and  the  lowest  type  of  man 
there  is  a  '  great  gulf  fixed.'  That  gulf  is  bridged  only  by  an 
analogic  guess — and  much  of  modern  philo.sojdiy,  some  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  too,  is  an  attempt  to  fit  the  facts  to  the  guess 

"If  a  man  can  see  no  proof  that  he  shall  live  again  if  he  die, 
he  can  see  none  that  he  will  not  live  again  aft^r  death.  If  a  man  ^ 
reason  by  analogy,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  at  least  as  good  S 
reason  for  affirming  as  for  denying  immortality.  And  in  support 
of  the  afhrmative  there  is  that  feeling  in  man  that  existence  does 
not  cease  for  him  at  the  grave.  That  feeling  is  not  proven  to  be 
a  cheat.  It  may  or  may  not  be  '  the  hum  of  earthly  instincts  ' — 
and  not  even  the  wise  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  can  demonstrate  that 
instincts  are  earthly.  The  aspiration  for  immortality  may  not 
imply  immortality  as  existent,  as  some  contend,  but  that  aspira- 
tion is  a  sort  of  sentience  of  momentum  in  a  given  direction  and 
the  force  must  arrive  somewhere,  once  started.  Because  a  man 
aspires  to  immortality,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  immor- 
tality. Because  Mr.  Spencer's  science  can  not  see  beyond  the 
grave,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  nothing  there  to  be  seen. 
There  are  atoms  so  small  he  can  not  see  them,  sounds  so  faint  he 
can  not  hear  them. 

"Mr.  Spencer's  science  may  not  yet  be  sufficiently  refined  to 
search  into  the  mystery  beyond  the  grave,  but  the  science  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  successors  may  some  day  solve  the  problem.  A  few 
years  since,  tho  men  knew  there  were  rays  of  light  beyond  the 
violet  in  the  spectrum,  they  could  not  see  them,  and  now  those 
rays  are  in  glorious  service  to  humanity.  Neptune  was  found  in 
a  realm  of  space  which  science  said  was  empty.  The  dim  tradi- 
tion of  a  lost  Atlantis  seems  to  be  in  process  of  verification  by 
things  older  investigators  could  not  see,  or  seeing,  did  not  un- 
derstand." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 

THE   POSTPONED   CORONATION. 

THE  announcement  that  tlie  coronation  of  King  Edward  is  to 
take  place  before  the  middle  of  August  can  not.  it  seems, 
be  accepted  as  final.  There  is  a  general  fear  in  England  that 
the  King  may  overtax  his  strength.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
lie  has  shown  magnificent  conrage  in  liis  great  ordeal,  and  the 
prevalent  idea  is  that  he  will  overestimate  the  extent  of  his  re- 
covery. Tiie  state  of  British  opinion  on  this  and  other  features 
of  the  situation  brings  out  clearly  the  marvelous  personal  popu- 
larity of  Edward  VII.  In  fact,  the  misfortune  that  has  fallen 
upon  him  is  believed  to  have  streiigiluiied  the  dynasty.  As  I'he 
Speclator  (London)  puts  it : 

"We  have  been  struck  since  the  disastrous  news  of  his  illness 
became  known  with  the  genuine  sympathy  with  the  King  mani- 
fested by  the  common  i)eoi)le.  Sickness,  it  is  true,  in  this  coun- 
try sanctifies  ;  but  there  is  something  more  than  that— the  stir- 
ring of  an  emotion  of  loyalty  always  assumed  to  be  present,  but 
not  always  so  clearly  manifested.  The  weight  of  the  almost 
ironic  blow  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  afflict  the 
dynasty  and  the  country — the  disappointment  of  so  many  hopes, 
the  rough  interruption  of  .so  many  thoughts— has  killed  for  the 
hour  the  disposition  to  criticize  which  is  part  of  the  national  char- 
acter, and  the  appreciation  of  the  King  is  more  kindly,  and 
therefore  probably  more  accurate,  than  if  the  coronation  had 
been  a  magnificent  success.  People  forgive  him  that  hunger  for 
distraction  of  which  he  was  accused— which  is  always  exagger- 
ated by  a  people  that  is.  as  regards  all  uleals  and  therefore  as 
regards  all  persons  to  whom  it  looks  up.  immovably  Puritan  — 
and  which  was  probably  bred  in  him  by  those  long  years  of  wait- 
ing on  the  steps  of  a  throne  with  nothing  serious  to  do  through 
which  the  King  grew  to  a  late  middle  age.  The  new  and  the 
juster  tendency  is  to  remember  the  good  side  of  Edward  VII.,  of 
a  King,  that  is,  who,  as  he  said  of  himself  shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession, '  if  he  could  not  be  his  mother,  yet  would  play  the  game 
rightly.'  There  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  that  the  King  wishes  to 
be  in  the  truest  sense  a  constitutional  monarch  ;  and  that  means 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  alike  of  judgment  and  of  self-sup- 
pression than  we  always  remember.  It  means  that  he  is  willing 
constantlv.  every  day.  to  perform  that  hardest  of  all  mental 
tasks,  to  take  advice  which  he  may  not  like  from  inferiors  be- 
cause they  have  a  right  to  advise." 

That  the  King  appreciates  the  affection  felt  for  him  and  re- 
ciprocates it  is  the  opinion  of  the  paper  just  quoted  : 

"There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the  '  love  '  for  the 
people  which  is  so  constantly  attributed  to  the  King  is  mere  con- 
ventional or  courtier-like  adulation.  The  word  has  become  so 
hackneyed  that  it  has  almost  lost  its  meaning-  but  that  many 
kings  can  entertain  the  kind  of  feeling  for  their  people  which  a 
good  landlord  of  the  older  kind  u.sed  to  feel  for  his  tenantry  is 
quite  certain,  and  many  signs  indicate  that  it  may  be  truly  at- 
tributed to  King  Edward  VII.  He  has  no  motive  for  courting 
the  democracy,  but  he  always  considers  the  poor  first,  ordering 
even  in  the  exasperation  and  pain  of  this  illness  that  they  of  all 
persons  should  not  suffer  by  the  suspension  of  the  festivities. 
Philanthropists  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  those  who  have 
advised  the  form  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  large  gifts  to  the 
very  poor  have  advised  their  Majesties  wisely,  but  as  to  the 
kindly  consideration  shown  in  those  gifts  there  can  be  no  serious 
question.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  not  himself,  that  the 
King  fought  down  his  disorder  with  such  pluck  and  endurance, 
only  yielding  when  further  resistance  had  become  physically 
impossible." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  has  no  doubt  of  the  King's  de- 
voted courage  and  determination  to  face  the  future  bravely.  It 
pays  this  tribute  to  his  dominant  quality  : 

"The  King  is  not  one  to  flinch  from  any  trial ;  and  we  must 
believe  tbat  his  high  courage  helped  to  sustain  him  in  what  he 
has  gone  through.  '  He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion, '  one  of  his  phy- 
sicians is  reported  to  have  remarked  after  leaving  his  bedside  on 
Tuesday.     The  King  has  before  now  faced  danger  and  death 


unflinchingiy  ;  he  has  airemiy  come  safely  tliroii),;h  «k-ei>  waters 
of  sickness  and  weakness,  when  there  seeme<l  still  move  reason 
to  fear  an  unfavorable  issue  than  at  present :  and  the  universal 
wish  ami  hope  will  be  that,  aided  by  medical  skill  and  comforted 
ami  sustained  by  the  alTection  of  his  iHM>|i|e.  ilie  lioii  heart  may 
bring  him  triumphantly  through  once  more." 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  iMist|>oiiement  of  the  corona- 
lion,  with  all  that  it  implies,  has  been  a  .severe  blow  to  the 
Hiilons,  but  they  have  stootl  it  as  quietly  as  tlie  King  himself. 
In  the  words  of  the  London  Thnes  : 

"  It  is  ini{K>ssible  to  estimate  the  loss  and  the  inconvenience 
cau.sed  by  this  calamitous  turn  of  events,  the  waste  of  time,  of 
energy,  of  trouble,  ami  of  money  that  it  implies,  the  intensity 
of  the  disappointment  that  it  will  create  among  all  clas.ses.  Vet 
we  are  confident  that  the  dominant  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
King  and  the  royal  family  in  this  iiour  of  trial  will  be  strong 
enough  to  make  us  all  forget  the  annoyancts  that  can  not  be 
escaped.  That  sympathy  is  universal  anil  profound.  It  moves 
the  liearts  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  from  thj-  highest  to  the 
lowest ;  it  is  felt  to  the  very  confines  of  the  empire,  in  Canada  as 
in  Australia,  in  India  as  in  South  Africa.  It  is  shared,  we  are 
grateful  to  say,  by  our  kinsmen  beyond  tie  Atlantic,  and  grace- 
ful expression  is  given  t  >  it  by  our  vivacious  and  not  ungenerous 
neigiibors  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Italy.  an«l,  indeed, 
everywhere.  That  the  news  from  his  sick-bed  is  watched  for 
with  so  much  sympathetic  anxiety  by  the  whole,  world  is  a 
thought  on  which  the  King's  mind  may  dwell  with  comfort  in 
his  hours  of  weakness  and  pain." 

The  judgment  of  the  same  authority  is  that  the  approaching 
coronation  can  not  compare  with  the  one  projected  for  last  month  : 

"The  force  of  events  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  A  .solemn  act 
of  national  homage  to  the  sovereign,  fitly  to  perform  which 
efforts  had  been  made  by  communities  and  individuals  on  an 
unequaled  scale  and  with  a  lavish  disregard  of  expense,  has 
been  rendered  impossible  for  the  moment  by  the  caprice  of  des- 
tiny. It  will  be  difficult,  even  if  our  fairest  hopes  and  warmest 
wishes  are  realized,  to  bring  together  again  the  elements  of  im- 
posing magnificence  that  would  have  been  arrayed  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  .  .  .  The  moral  factors  tiiat  constituted  the  true 
significance  of  these  pageants  remain,  but  the  outward  glory  has 
been  quenched." 

The  lesson  of  the  event,  as  regards  the  mutability  of  mundane 
'things,  is  most  impressive,  says  7'/ie  Sfantidtit  (London)  : 

"  Fate  could  hardly  have  timed  the  blow  with  a  more  malign 
and  perverse  ingenuity.  .  .  .  Tfie  expected  ceremony  had  come 
so  close  that  the  possibility  of  an  interruption  or  a  postponement 
had  passed  out  of  sight.  The  metropolis  had  arrayed  herself  as 
for  a  feast,  and  was  only  occupied  in  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  festal  attire.  ...  It  would,  indeed,  be  tlifHcult  to  ]>ut  into 
exact  terms  the  full  extent  of  (he  loss  caused  by  this  untoward 
event.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  a  large  p.irt  of 
the  work  of  months  has  been  undone.  .Since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  controlled  and 
directed  with  reference  to  the  ceremonies  that  should  have  taken 
place." 

However,  there  are  many  voices  that  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  general  chorus.  T/ie  Sfienker  (London)  calls  the  event  "a 
blow  of  fate,"  and  preaches  a  little  sernum  on  it ; 

"The  American  invasion  reminds  ustliat  in  the  youngrepublic 
as  well  as  in  the  old  monarchy  society  has  sadly  lost  its  sense  of 
restraint,  of  the  simplicity  of  true  dignity,  of  sobriety  and  of  de- 
corum. Millions  of  public  money  are  spent,  trade  is  brought  to 
a  standstill,  public  education  was  to  be  stopped  for  a  week,  every- 
thing was  to  be  closed  except  the  public-house.  It  would  appear 
that  as  power  sinks  pomp  rises.  There  is  no  moderation  in  the 
expenditure  on  state  functions.  London  has  been  made  hideous  ; 
in  certain  places  even  trees  have  been  cut  and  clipi)ed  by  gold- 
grubbing  ecclesiastics  in  hopes  of  finding  room  for  another  pay- 
ing seat  or  two." 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  utterances  of  Reynohls' s  Xeivs- 
paper  (London) ,  which  for  some  weeks  prior  to  the  date  origi- 
nally set  for  the  coronation  contained  gloomy  accounts  of  the  state 
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oi  lijc  King  :>  UcaUU  anil   iiuiMnt«.«l  ui.ii  uuat    n.i-.  iicluully  luq- 
peued  luiglil  foiuc  Uj  luiss.     Ot  ihe  calustrojilic  it  suys : 

••'i'lieie   is  somctliint;  really   tiagic   in   tiiis  unluward   event. 

The  Kiny  liatl  a  very  lonjf  wait  for  the  throne.     He  has  made 

hinistrlf  excee«linyly  impular  (liiriiijj  the  "orief  lime  he  has  been 

sovcieign  ;  anil  we  have  no  liesitaiion   in  expressinji  onr  belief 

that    It  was  his  ilesire  to  do   his  best  to  jilease  all   ranks  in  the 

cominnnity.      But  there  is  a  higher  power  than  kings,  and  it  is, 

perha|)s.  as  well  that,  at  moments  of  onr  greatest  exaltation,  we 

should  l>e  reminded  of  the  fact  that 

iiiilden  lulls  uml  lasHe>  must 

Like  thimnev  -sweeperu  come  to  iliist. 

"We  hope,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  that  the 
King  may  recover.  His  successor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has 
many  amiable  (pialities,  but  our  information  is  that  his  life  is  a 
precarious  one,  probably  boundeil  by  a  very  few  years.  And 
after  him  would  come  a  regency — the  blood  of  the  Tecks  min- 
gling in  somewhat  too  do.se  relationship  with  that  of  the  de- 
scendants of  our  Georges." 

Irish  opinion  on  the  subject  is  hinted  at  in  the  subjoined  edi- 
torial paragraph  from  Ihe  I'ntted  hishiiian  (Dublin)  : 

"The  affliction  of  our  '  sterling  Nationalist  daily  press,'  is  not 
without  its  instructive  features.  The  emerald-green  }ie)  aid 
sincerely  hopes  the  illness  of  the  King  of  England  will  not  pre- 
vent the  political  and  religious  proselytizers  from  exploiting  the 
children  of  the  Nationalist  poor  of  Dublin,  The  litttependent  is 
bubbling  over  with  sympathy,  T/te  Ft  eemaii' s  Journal  is  quite 
overcome  by  the  '  pitiful  human  tragedy  '  and  whimpers  that 
'  Ireland  breathes  the  prayer  to-day,  "God  Save  the  King !"  ' 
The  man  who  wrote  that  sentence  wrote  a  lie." 


CLERICAL  PAPERS  ON  FRENCH  ANTI- 
CLERICALISM. 

CLERICAL  newspapers  throughout  Europe  are  bestowing 
much  attention  upon  the  marked  anti-Clericalism  of  the 
French  ministry  of  M.  Combes.  They  concede  that  considerable 
political  power  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  former  student  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  outlook  for  the  church  is 
considered  not  to  be  bright.  The  Tablet  (London),  an  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sums  the  situation  up  in  the  word 
"Freemasonry."  It  sees  in  the  lodges  of  France  a  dangerous  foe 
to  the  country,  saying  : 

"By  means  which  no  right  of'canvass  or  political  action  can 
justify,  pressure  is  put  upon  the  Government  to  extend  the  favor 
and  complaisance  likely  to  secure  predominance  to  Masonry. 
Deputies  who  are  Masons  are  placed  under  obligations  and  orders 
which  are  veritable  attacks  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  and 
their  own  independence  as  the  depositaries  of  the  mandates  of 
the  people.  Furthermore,  in  contrtivention  of  the  equality  of  all 
citizens  where  candidature  for  the  public  service  is  concerned, 
Freemasonry  seeks  to  secure  for  its  own  alone  the  positions  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state  ;  large  numbers  of  the  functionaries  of 
all  grades  are  gained  over  to  and  brigaded  by  the  lodges  by 
whose  influences  they  are  supported  against  their  superiors, 
carried  over  the  heads  of  tlieir  colleagues  by  an  advancement  at 
once  rapid  and  scandalous,  and  assured  of  favors  and  assistance 
of  all  sorts,  especially  in  elections." 

This  paper,  moreover,  says  that  the  new  premier,  "speaking 
to  the  brotherhood  in  the  lodges,  declared  that  the  morality  of 
Masonry  was  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  morality  taught  by  the 
religious  that  had  had  their  day."  M.  Combes  has  recently  sent 
a  circular  to  all  prefects  of  departments  telling  them  that  "your 
duty  constrains  you  to  reserve  the  favors  at  your  disposal  exclu- 
sively for  those  who  have  given  unequivocal  proof  of  thefr  fidel- 
ity to  republican  institutions."  No  promotion  in  the  public  ser- 
vice can  be  made  unless  the  administration  is  first  satisfied  on 
this  point.  The  Correspondant  (Paris),  a  French  Clerical  or- 
gan, thus  characterizes  the  premier  : 

"His  name  and  bis  past  sufficiently  reveal  what  his  course  will 


!)<.-.  .Suppoiietl  by  the  colleagues  provided  for  him,  aTrouillot,  a 
Valle,  a  Pelletan,  a  Chaumie,  and  the  inevitable  Andre,  all  de- 
voured by  the  same  fury,  he  will  carry  on  the  struggle  against 
religious  faith,  against  the  liberty  of  teaching  and  the  rights  of 
conscience.     Such  is  the  passion  of  renegades." 

As  for  the  circular  issued  by  the  premier  relating  to  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  officials  in  the  government  service,  the  Corre- 
spondaiit  deems  it  abject : 

'When  this  man's  i)ast  is  remembered,  does  it  not  become  ap- 
j)arent  what  threats  to  the  conscience  are  contained  in  his  rigma- 
role? It  is  true  M.  Combes  adds:  '  We  have  a  profound  aversion 
for  all  that  tends  toward  scrutiny  or  suspicion  of  the  private  be- 
liefs of  loyal  servants  of  the  state.'  Kut  we  all  know  how  a  man 
whodenounced  fathersof  families  in  the  senate  |  for  their  political 
views]  iiiteri>rets  respect  for  private  lieliefs,  and  if  we  had  any 
doul)ls  on  the  point  the  odious  circular  just  sent  to  the  prefects 
by  M.  Combes  would  suffice  to  dissipate  them.  It  is  a  police 
policy  boldly  i)roclaimed.  Begun  by  the  previous  ministry,  it 
will  under  succeeding  ministries  be  extended  and  developed, 
placing  terrorized  officials  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignoble  system  of 
espionage." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  Clerical  organs,  including  the 
Osseri'atore  Romano,  the  Vatican  paper,  see  no  signs  of  any- 
such  political  change  as  will  ameliorate  matters  from  their  point 
of  view.  The  I'erite  FrangaiseGwen  prints  a  letter  from  a  prie.st 
w!io  says  that  France  has  become  .so  anti-Clerical  that  out  of 
1 1. 000,000  voters  the  church  can  rely  for  political  support  upon 
no  more  than  1,100,000. —  Translalwns  made  for  The  Litek.arv 
Digest. 


THE    BETRAYAL  OF   CHINA. 

I^WK  jirolonged  occupation  of  Tien-Tsin,  deemed  by  China  a 
violation  of  solemn  treaty  obligations,  is  to  end  in  «hort 
order,  if  recent  announcements  hold  good.  In  its  comments  on 
this  development,  the  Loudon  Ulobe  gives  Secretary  Hay  all  the 
credit  and  regrets  that  Britain  did  not  "  take  the  lead. "  Tien-Tsin 
is  commercially  the  most  important  city  in  Pe-chi-li.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  The 
Powers  long  ago  pledged  themselves  to  evacuate  it  and  to  restore 
it  to  the  Chinese  authorities  as  soon  as  normal  conditions  were 
restored.  Many  months  elapsed.  Affairs  resumed  a  normal 
aspect,  but  foreign  military  power  showed  no  alacrity  to  evacu- 
ate.    Commenting  on  this  situation  the  Paris  Temps  says: 

"These  things  merit  attention  less  than  does  the  moral  efiect 
on  the  Chinese  mind  of  failure  to  keep  a  pledge.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  this  consideration  has  deeply  impressed  the  diplomacy 
of  Russia,  which  has  the  merit  of  taking  into  account  the  desires 
and  grievances  of  the  Chinese.  The  St.  Petersburg  cabinet  has 
made  it  known  that  it  means  to  retire  from  the  provisional  go^ 
ernment  of  Tien-Tsin.  It  intends  to  take  no  further  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  conditions  the  Powers  want  to  attach  to  the 
restitution  of  the  citj-.  ...  At  this  moment  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Tien-Tsin  comprises  only  representatives  of  England, 
Germany,  France.  Italy,  and  Japan.  It  may  betaken  for  granted 
that  France,  to  whom  good  authority  attributes  '  conduct  charac- 
terized by  firmness  and  a  spirit  of  justice  that  have  added  much 
to  her  prestige  and  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese,'  will 
not  belie  her  policy  in  view  of  her  ally's  initiative,  and  incur 
conflicting  responsibilities  by  remaining  at  Tien-Tsin.  What  wil'i 
the  other  Powers  do?  England  is  urged,  for  the  sake  of  her  dear- 
est interests,  tO'  follow  an  example  which  she  should,  perhaps, 
have  set.  If  she  leaves  the  country,  Japan,  whose  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  her  and  who  has  no  desire  to  incur  Chinese  hatred,  will  lo.se 
no  time  in  getting  out  of  Tien-Tsin  too.  Italy  has  no  interests 
imposing  an  ungracious  obstinacy  upon  her.  German}'  alone  is 
left,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  sounding  formulas  of  world  poli- 
tics, the  memory  of  the  mailed  fist,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
protectorate  at  Kiau-Chou  and  on  the  Liau-Tong,  it  is  doubtful 
if  Emperor  William  deems  it  opportune  to  draw  down  upon  him- 
self the  whole  resentment  of  China." 

The  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted  blinks  one  fact  in  the 
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-situation  which  is  of  vital  importance — the  payment  of  tin;  enor- 
mous indemnity  exacted  by  the  Powers.     It  puts  the  matter  thus: 

"The  question  of  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  is  before  the 
Powers  as  a  result  of  the  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  white 
metal.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  text,  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  arrangements  that  are  still  quite  recent,  China  has  found 
in  the  Washington  Government  a  champion  of  her  untenable  plea 
to  pay  in  money  of  fluctuating  value  a  debt  of  which  the  pay- 
ment was  stipulated  in  gold  at  a  fixed  value." 

There  is  another  side  to  this,  and  it  is  made  apparent  in  the 
following  editorial  utterance  from  the  London  limes : 

"  Dangers  spring  from  two  principal  causes— first  from  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  indemnity  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  Powers  insisted  upon  saddling  that  country,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
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and,  secondly,  from  the  heavy  addition  to  that  burden  automati- 
cally produced  by  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The  protocol  be- 
tween the  Powers  and  China  fixed  the  indemnity  at  450  millions 
of  Haikwan  taels,  and  specifically  declared  that  this  sum.  should 
constitute  a  gold  debt,  calculated  at  the  rates  of  exchange  therein 
named.  In  September  last,  when  the  protocol  was  signed,  the 
gold  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  was  3s. ,  and  the  rates  of  exchange, 
according  to  which  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  several 
creditor  states,  were  settled  upon  this  basis.  Hardly  had  the 
negotiations  ended  when  it  became  clear  that  the  continued  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver  would  largely  increase  the  liabilities  of  the 
Chinese  and  enhance  their  difficulties  in  meeting  their  treaty 
obligations.  The  fall  has  been  progressive,  and  unhappily  there 
is  no  ground  for  hoping  that  it  will  be  arrested  at  present,  for 
there  is  little  demand  for  silver  anywhere  outside  China,  and,  as 
China  must  sell  silver  in  order  to  meet  her  liabilities  in  gold,  the 
result  is  bound  to  be  that  the  number  of  silver  taels  to  buy  a 
sovereign  or  a  twenty-franc  piece  will  tend  steadily  to  rise." 

A  gloomy  picture  of  the  situation  that  is  resulting  is  painted 
by  the   same  authority  : 

"The  indebtedness  of  the  country  has  grown  to  this  great  sum 
within  eight  months  solely  by  the  operation  of  exchange.  It  is 
still  growing  daily  by  the  same  process,  and  no  term  is  within 
sight  when  that  process  is  likely  to  be  stayed.  The  suffering- 
caused  to  the  people  by  the  increased  taxation  necessary  to  meet 
the  indemnity  would  have  been  severe  in  any  case.  It  is,  of 
course,  seriously  aggravated  by  this  automatic  expansion  of  debt, 
and  should  that  expansion  continue  at  the  rate  at  w-hich  it  has 
hitherto  progressed,  a  time  may  soon  come  when  the  Powers 
themselves  will  have  to  recognize  that  the  load  they  have  laid  on 
China  is  greater  than  she  can  bear." 

European  commentators  agree  that  China  is  in  a  state  of  seeth- 
ing discontent  because  of  the  ruthless  taxation  to  which  the  na- 
tives are  forced  to  submit.  The  natives  have  learned  that  they 
are  taxed  to  pay  foreign  indemnities,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  is 
spreading.  The  Chinese  press  is  very  pessimistic  in  tone.  The 
Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai)  translates  and  prints  the  following 
comment  from  a  leading  native  Chinese  paper,  the  Shen  Pao : 

"Indemnities  small  in  one  instance  soon  mount  up  to  a  very 


large  aggregate.      How  difficult  it  l^^  10  get  the  money'     " 
officials  know.     The  Taiping  rebellion  crippled  our  fina  > 

that  to  this  day  we  have  not  recovered.  In  the  last  resort  the 
people  must  pay.  The  officials  must  cast  a  very  fine-nicshed  net 
so  that  not  even  the  smallest  bird  can  escape.  It  reminds  one  of 
rat-catchers  who,  not  seeing  any  rats  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
proceed  to  dig  down  for  them  into  the  earth.  \Vc  all  know  with 
what  results.  The  daring  ones  say  that  death  in  any  case  siaics 
them  in  the  face.  They  prefer  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands 
than  tumble  into  any  roadside  ditch  dead  by  starvation.  We 
are  glad  that  the  English  are  thinking  of  these  consequences  of 
squeezing  too  much  from  our  people." 


POLISH    PAPERS    ON    EXPROPRIATION    OF   THE 
POLES    IN    PRUSSIA. 

INTRODUCING  int<»  the  lower  house  of  the  Pru.ssian  Diet 
the  new  anti-Polish  bill  appropriating  $62,500,000  for  the 
"strengthening  of  Germanism  in  the  East,"  Coiint  von  Biilow, 
the  imperial  chancellor,  declared  that  it  is  not  only  a  right  but 
also  a  duty  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity and  integrity  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  monarchy's  existence.  The  constitutional  rights  of  Polish 
citizens  will  be  respected,  "as  a  policy  of  pin-pricking  has  no 
value."  Everything,  however,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  pres- 
ent political  relations  will  be  suppressed,  and  the  Government, 
endeavoring  in  every  way  to  strengthen  Germanism,  regards  the 
colonization  of  Prussia's  Polish  provinces  {a.  policy  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Bismarck  in  18S6)  as  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
institutions  for  the  defense  of  Germanism. 

In  calling  for  the  continuation  of  that  policy.  Count  von  Biilow 
explained  that  a  greater  sum  is  now  demanded  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  carry  on  the  colonization  "more  extensively,  at 
a  quicker  tempo,  and  partly  in  a  new  form  by  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  the  royal  domains."  Another  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  sum  asked  is  that  the  Government  desires  publicly  to  show 
that  it  will  continue  its  policy  of  colonization  in  the  Polish  prov- 
inces resolutely  and  consistently.  Count  von  Biilow  considers 
unjust  the  charge  that  the  colonization  commission  has  accom- 
plished too  little  with  the  $50,000,000  already  received  ;  it  has 
been  in  operation  "only  fifteen  years,"  and  up  to  1901  it  had  ac- 
quired 412,500  acres  of  land,  on  250,000  of  which  it  colonized 
4.700  families  of  German  peasants.  The  $62,500,000  now  called 
for  will  produce  greater  results,  and  Count  von  Biilow  will  .see  to 
it  that  the  colonization  commission,  "in  the  .sense  of  its  lofty  na- 
tional objects,  will  execute  its  task  more  and  more  vigorously  and 
without  bureaucratic  heaviness  and  pusillanimity." 

This  will  not  be  the  last  measure  for  saving  Germanism  in  the 
East,  Count  von  Biilow  assured  the  Diet.  Next  winter  he  will 
introduce  other  projects  for  the  same  purpose.  "The  highest  law 
of  every  state  is  the  right  to  defend  its  existence,  and  the  most 
important  duty  of  every  Government  is  to  secure  that  existence 
to  its  state, "  he  said  in  conclusion. 

Polish  papers  denounce  Prussia's  new  anti-Polish  measure  in 
unsparing  terms.  Many  of  them  characterize  it  as  glaringly 
immoral.  The  Orendownik  (Posen)  observes  that  altho  the  pro- 
ject had  an  assured  majority  in  the  Diet  among  the  Conserva- 
tives, the  government  members,  and  the  National  Liberals, 
there  was  evident  in  the  speeches  even  of  members  of  those  par- 
ties a  certain  doubt  if  even  half  a  milliard  of  marks  will  suffice 
to  crush  the  Polish  element  in  the  Prussian  state.  We  condense 
its  remarks  further,  as  follows  : 

Having  at  its  disposal  $62, 500.000  more,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment can  appear  in  Prussian  Poland  as  the  greatest  buyer  of 
land.  Since  the  Government  will  always  be  able  to  pay  the 
highest  price  for  land  set  up  for  sale  either  by  Germans  or  by 
Poles,  it  will  be  very  hard  for  Polish  individuals  or  Polish  allot- 
ment banks  to  compete  with  it.  As  the  Poles  will  not  be  able  to 
acquire  an  inch  of  the  land  bought  up  by  the  Government,  there 
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miist  result  in  tinMf  a  considerable  expropriati<jn  ol  the  I'olish 
people.  The  restriction  of  the  ability  to  acqiiiic  laud  will  limit 
the  nu>st  important  coii«litioiis  o«  production,  of  sustenance,  of 
wa^'e-earnintj.  and  of  <he  welfare  of  the  Polish  people.  This  will 
be  attended  witli  a  struj^jgle  for  bread,  for  the  native  languajije, 
and  for  the  faith.  The  racial  contest  which  Ilakatism  has  de- 
clared against  the  I'olisli  element  will  reach  the  very  thresliolds 
of  the  homes  of  the  Polish  people,  and  at  those  homes  it  will 
unite  in  one  :  a  struggle  for  tlie  daily  bread  and  a  struggle  for 
the  national  treasures. 

Hitherto  the  colonization  coniiiiissiou  bougiit  land  in  Prussian 
Poland  and  divided  it  for  German  colonists,  debarring  the  Poles 
from  acquiring  any  of  the  divisions.  The  tendency  of  the  new 
project  is  no  longer  simply  to  buy  land  for  division  among  Ger- 
man colonists,  but  to  buy  up  land  for  the  state  wholesale — all 
land,  German  or  Polish.  Whatever  the  Government  does  not 
divide  for  coU)nists,it  will  turn  into  royal  domains  or  into  forests. 
This  change  of  tactics  in  the  policy  of  the  colonization  commis- 
sion shows  most  distinctly  that  the  Prussian  Government  itself 
has  no  great  faith  in  the  eflicaciousnessof  the  work  of  the  coloni- 
zation commission  up  to  the  jjiesent  time.  Among  the  Germans 
themselves  voices  are  heard  to  the  effect  that  with  this  additional 
$62,500,000  the  Government  will  not  only  not  crush  the  Polish 
element,  but  it  will  not  even  strengthen  the  "oppressed  "  Ger- 
manism in  the  ICast. 

For  the  first  $50,000,000  the  colonization  commission  bought 
about  650,000  acres  ;  for  the  $62,500,000  now  appropriated  it  may 
buj'  about  800,000  more,  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  acres  in 
all.  For  the  first  §50,000,000,  3,000  German  settlers  have  been 
imported  from  the  heart  of  Germany  ;  for  the  $37, 500,000  now  ap- 
propriated for  colonization  and  for  the  $25,000,000  appropriated 
for  the  creation  of  royal  domains  and  llie  afforesting  of  lands  not 
divided  among  colonists,  perhaps  6,000  Germans  will  be  im- 
ported. Six  thousand  nests,  counting  live  in  each  nest,  make 
altogether  30,000.  That  can  not  change  either  the  national  aspect 
or  the  national  state  of  things  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  and 
in  West  Prussia.  In  both  those  provinces,  there  are  at  the  most 
a  million  and  a  half  of  Germans  ;  an  increase  of  30,000  would 
signify,  therefore,  an  increase  of  two  per  cent.  Such  an  increase 
can  not  change  the  present  equipoise  between  the  Polish  and 
German  elements. 

The  Orendownik  therefore  does  not  regard  the  proposed  pol- 
icy as  a  serious  menace  to  the  Polish  element,  for  altho  land  is 
capital,  it  observes,  it  's  not  the  only  capital ;  population  also  is 
capital.  The  Polish  element  in  Prussian  Poland  is  not  unpre- 
pared for  this  new  attack,  we  are  told,  nor  is  it  powerless  and 
without  means  to  meet  it. 

The  Posen  correspondent  of  the  Tygodtiik  lllust7-o'waiiy  (War- 
saw) says  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Prussian  Government,  in  ap- 
propriating this  enormous  sum  for  the  purchase  of  land  out  of 
Polish  hands,  desires  to  tempt  with  gold  all  those  Polish  land- 
owners affected  by  the  failure  of  crops  in  the  last  two  years.  It 
is  to  bring  the  Polish  community  down  to  the  level  of  a  homeless 
proletariat  that  the  Prussian  system  tends  with  all  severit)-,  in 
order  that  it  may  Germanize  the  Poles  the  more  easily  and  push 
its  landmarks  still  farther  east,  when  the  westernmost  Polish- 
Slavonic  outpost  falls.     It  says  further: 

"When  the  importance  of  the  racial  contest  which  Prussia  is  at 
present  waging  against  its  own  citizens  is  duly  understood  and 
appreciated  everywhere,  means  must  be  found  at  least  to  keep 
in  Polish  hands  the  land  that  the  Poles  still  hold.  We  still  have 
magnates  and  rich  men  to  whom  the  collection  of  a  fund  of  fifty 
millions  [$12,500,000]  for  saving  the  land  in  Great  Poland  and  in 
West  Prussia,  would  not  present  much  difficulty.  The  example 
of  the  Laud  Bank,  of  our  allotment  as.sociations,  and  of  our 
banks  proves  that  money  deposited  in  them  for  such  objects  is 
not  at  ail  given  in  vain,  but  that  it  pays  remarkably  weH.  But 
all  these  institutions  of  ours  have  at  their  disposal  a  capital  too 
small  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  colonization  commission. 
It  can  be  said  almost  for  a  certainty  that  an  inch  of  Polish  land 
would  not  pass  into  German  hands  if  the  civic  sense  of  our  mag- 
nates and  financiers  would  exert  itself  to  found  an  anti-coloni- 
zation bank  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions  [$12,500,000].  Much 
more  than  that  lies  unproductively  in  English  and  other  banks." 


'V\\ii  Agoda  (Chicago)  says  that  the  sum  of  $62. 500. oo<j  appro- 
priated fnmi  Prussia's  treasury  for  the  struggle  with  the  Poles 
111  Prussian  Poland  would  be  a  large  sum  even  for  a  war  fund. 
That  the  F'russian  Government  demands  so  much  money  for  a 
peaceful  contest  with  one-tenth  of  the  Polish  people  (the  number 
now  under  Prussian  rule)  indicates,  Zgoda  thinks,  a  very  high 
oiiiniou  of  the  defensive  and  offensive  strength  of  Poland. 

"  We  can  not  complain,  therefore,"  .says  the  Zgoda  in  conclu- 
sion, "that  our  foe  esteems  us  lightly.  On  the  contrary,  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  a  war  budget  testifies  to  the  great  res])eci  in 
which  the  Prussian  Government  holds  the  four  millions  of  Poles 
whom  it  has  been  swallowing  for  a  hundred  years.  It  has  been 
swallowing  those  four  millions  for  a  hundred  years,  but  it  can 
neither  devour  them  altogether  nor  digest  what  it  has  already 
swaMowed." — I'l  anslations  made  for  Tiik  Liikkakv  Di(;ksi. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Bulgaria. — Prince  Ferdinand  has  sounded  Russia  on  the  subject  of  the 
elevation  of  Rul^aria  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  according  to  the  Neiu 
J'resse  cViennal,  which  says  Russia  will  not  oppose  the  idea. 

Hooliganism.— The  demeanor  of  young  roughs  in  London  streets,  and 
their  tendency  to  crime,  are  subjects  of  long  editorials  in  English  papers, 
including  I'lif  limes.  The  opinion  prevails  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  put 
this  ruffianism  down.     How  to  do  it,  however,  is  a  problem. 

Har  r  IZANSHIP  AND  I  HE  FRENCH  Fresiiiknt.  That  able  ministerial 
organ,  the  I'aris  letups.,  praises  President  Loubet  for  his  recent  speech  at 
.\Ians-.  He  alluded  to  attacks  upon  hiin  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform, 
and  said  he  felt  no  resentment.  But  he  thought  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  should  be  exempt  from  partizan  attack,  as  he  represented 
the  whole  country.  "Perfectlj-  proper  and  well  said,"  thinks  the  ministe- 
rial organ. 

The  King  of  Saxony.— The  recent  death  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony  at  a 
very  mature  age,  after  a  long  and  worthy  reign,  is  made  the  occasion  of 
wide  comment  in  newspapers  abroad.  The  Neiies  H'iener  TagebLxtt  says 
that  he  wanted  at  one  time  to  see  a  united  Germany,  including  .Austria. 
.■\fter  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  predominance  in  Germany  he  devoted 
himself  to  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Saxon  people  within  the  em- 
pire.    He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  George,  also  an  elderly  man 

Good  to  the  Boers. — The  conservative  Rumanian  organ,  the  Roiiiiianie 
(Vienna),  says  :  "  England  being  disposed  to  grant  the  Boers  a  large  meas- 
ure of  autonomy  and  being  in  no  wise  bent  on  imposing  the  English  lan- 
guage upon  them,  the  .South  African  Dutch  have  promised  themselves  to 
be  worthy  of  this  treatment  at  once  magnanimous  and  inspired  by  wise 
foresight.  They  will  prove  loyal  subjects  of  King  Edward  VIl."  The 
Rumanian  organ  says  there  is  a  great  difference  between  England's  policy 
and  that  of  Germany,  "and  also  that  of  Russia  if  we  take  Finland  into  con- 
sideration." 

Argentini's  DiSTRUSr  of  Chile. -The  attempts  made  through  the 
medium  of  British  diplomacy  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  armaments  of 
Chile  and  Argentina  are  impeded  by  the  inutual  distrust  of  those  nations. 
The  Prensii  (Buenos  Ayres)  declares  that  Chile  is  militant  and  ambitious, 
and  it  takes  ostentatious  interest  in  the  recent  additions  to  the  Argentine 
navy,  deeming  them,  evidently  a  protection  against  the  aggressions  of 
neighbors.  However  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  success  for  the 
disarmament  negotiations,  altho  the  Tribiina  (Buenos  Ayres),  a  govern- 
ment organ,  complains  that  Chile  insists  on  Argentine  neutrality  in  Pacific 
coast  affairs,  which  Argentine  will  not  concede. 

RooSKVELT  "Dished." — A  gloomy  view  of  our  political  mcirality  and  of 
Cuba's  prospects  is  taken  b\'  the  anti-American  Saturday  Review  (^ -onAoxi) 
in  the  following  caustic  words  :  "The  Republican  party  in  the  States  has 
finally  given  up  any  latent  thought  of  combining  to  support  the  President 
in  his  Cuban  policy.  The  whole  matter  stands  over  to  December,  and  until 
then  the  ruinous  tariff  will  continue  to  enslave  with  poverty  the  newly- 
liberated  Republic.  But  there  is  little  hope  that  the  tariff  will  be  amended 
even  when  it  is  too  late.  The  two  parties  have  combined  to  dish  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  the  American  Constitution  gives  no  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  country  on  a  single  issue  the  combined  jealously  and  greed  of  the 
rebels  will  be  too  much  for  a  President  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
isolated  by  virtue  both  of  his  position  and  rare  honesty." 

The  Nude  In  Japan.— Much  discussion  has  been  occasioned  in  the  native 
and  foreign  press  of  Japan  by  pictures  of  ntide  figures  on  American  official 
documents.  Saj-s  Tlie  Japanese  Weekly  ^V/z^-//^  (Yokohama),  a  British  pa- 
per :  "News  comes  from  Takamatsu,  Shikoku,  ■  that  at  the  competitive 
show  of  agricultural  produce  a  certain  rice-polishing  factor}-  in  Goshu 
province  exhibited  a  certificate  of  merit  .given  to  it  by  the  committee  of 
Columbian  Exposition.  On  the  certificate  is  piinted  a  nude  picture  which 
shocked  the  susceptibities  of  the  exhibition  committee,  and  they  forthwith 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  picture  from  public  gaze.  The //>'/,  referring 
to  this  matter,  justly  observes  that  altho  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
nature  of  the  picture  complained  of  by  the  committee,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  its  nature,  seeing  that  the  American  Government  selected  it  as 
an  ornament  to  the  certificate  given  to  the  exhibitors."  The  same  au- 
thority notes  further  that  "last  year  much  criticism,  adverse  or  otherwise, 
was  evoked  owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  police  to  cover  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture  of  a  nude  woman  exhibited  at  the  Uveno  \xx  Exhibi- 
tion by  Mr.  Kuroda  Kiyoteru,  a  popular  artist  of  the  French  school." 
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Little  Pathways. 

By  Thomas  Walsh. 
Not  bj-  the  highways  and  the  streets,  dear  friend. 
Where   kings  and    merchants  and    their    minions 

wend, 
But  by  the  little  pathways  let  us  j{<i, 
Lone  ways  that  only  humble  footsteps  know. 
Not  dawdling  feet  upon  the  world's  parade 
Wore  j'onder  tracks  that  wind  across  the  glade, 
Where  slyly  from  the  flooded  haunts  of  men 
Life  trickles  back  into  the  wilds  again. 
For,  here  anon  and  there,  the  ways  divide. 
Some  to  the  brook  and  some  to  pastureside, 
Glancing  sweet  invitation  as  they  turn 
To  call  us  with  them  through  the  beds  of  fern. 
For  each,  tho  lowly,  with  a  crude  design 
Leads  somewhere    somnr/itre,  mystery  benign  ! 
And  where  the  trail  seems  beaten  hard  and  brown 
Perchance  the  woodsmen  turn  from  out  the  town  ■. 
Or  where  yon  single  track  but  seems  to  stray, 
.Some  meadow  lies,  or  else  the  secret  way 
A  timid  lover  hastens  to  his  sweet. 
Yea,  and  another  half-o'ergrown  we  meet. 
But  still  memorial  of  its  travelers. 
'Twas  death,  perchance,  or  fault,  alas,  of  hers 
If  now  the  grass  has  crept  the  pathway  o'er  ; 
Perchance  it  led  to  home,  a  home  no  more. 
'  Tis  ours,  dear  friend,  to  treasure  signs  like  these 
Wherein  are  written  rarer  histories 
Than  chronicles  of  kings  and  empires  tell  ; 
For  on  the  scrolling  of  the  hill  and  dell 
Life  with  a  finger  delicate  and  sure 
Sets  for  our  eyes  its  heart's  own  signature. 
For  to  these  hollow  footways  steal  the  leaves 
When  first  the  autumn  threatens;  winter  heaves 
His  earliest  breath  of  snowflakes  meekly  here. 
Each,  like  a  little  pulse,  reports  the  year. 
Until  the  golden  dulcimers  of  spring 
Strike  all  the  forest  chords'  awakening 
When  here  are  primal  leaf  and  grasses  st  irred 
In  answer,  with  Ameiis  ot  brook  and  bird. 
Thus  sweetly  intimate  with  tender  moods. 
Our  pathw  ays  greet  us  from  the  solitudes. 
Man's  simple  needs  alone  have  worn  each  way 
More  truly  fair  than  royal  walk's  display. 
Yes,  from  the  past  such  sweet  reminders  flow 
As  bid  the  future  all  its  claims  forego 
Tho  by  yon  paths  that  through  the  thicket  wind 
The  scythe  of  Time  may  swiftest  passage  tied  ; 
And  f>ife  exult  within  its  proudest  veins. 
And   empire   course,    where    now    are    mountain 

rains. 

-    In  June  Critic. 
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The  Spirit  of  Mid-Ocean. 

By  Guv  Wetmorf.  Carkvi.. 

The  hesitant  sun   stands  still,   with   the  arch  of  a 
day  complete. 
And  lingers  the  yieldinj?  latch  on  the  door  of  his 
sequent  dawn, 
And  the  slender  poplars  shiver  and  jjather  about 
their  feet 
Their  long,  linip   skirts  of  shadow   that  lay  on 
eastward  lawn. 
Then  the  night,  the  blue-black  night,  breathes  on 
the  mirror  of  heaven. 
Blurs  to  the  ghost  of  gray  and   reflected   blue  t.. 
the  sea, 
.A.nd  the  soul   of   Her   stirs  on  the  calm,  a  suddrn 
impalpable  leaven. 
Troubling   inanimate   twilight   with  hints  of  :i 
storm  to  be. 
White  on  the  gathering  dusk  a  .gull   swings  in    to 
the  west. 
Touching  the  ominous  ocean    with    the   tips   of 
tentative  wings, 
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the  publishers  offer  a  special  discount  of  20  per  cent.,  and  , 
a  small-payment  plan  to  Litehahv  Dr gist  readers  who  ' 
subscribe  for  the  work  now.     It  costs  nothing  to  send  the 
coupon   for  sample   pages,  colored  plates,  maps  and  full 
information. 

Readers  of  The  Literarv 


DISCOUNT  TO  LITERARY  DIGEST  READERS 
PURCHASING  NOW 


Sfnd  for   Sample    Pages    containing 
beautiful  colored  plates.,  etc.,  and  full 
information     concerning     this    new 
and  77ionumental  work. 

DODD.    MEAD    &    CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK     .. 


innnt. 

Please    «end,    uiih- 
out   cost   to  me,  Sample 
P.igc!  of  the 

NEW    INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOP/EDC. 

containing  colored    plates,    m.ips     and 
lull   information  regarding  your  discount 
and  little-at-a-time  payment  plan  for  Liter- 
AKV  r>i<'.E:-T  re.iders. 


Sntin 


I'ost-Offire 


StnU 


BOYS  WHO  MAKE  MONEY 

In  a  dainty  little  booklet.  25  out  of  some  3000 
bright  boys  tell  in  their  own  way  just  how  they 
have  made  a  success  of  selling 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Pictures  of  the  boys — 
letteis  telling  how  they 
built  up  a  paying  busi- 
ness outside  of  school 
hours.  Interesting 
stories  of  leal  business 
tact. 

We  will  furnish  you  with 
Ten  Copies  the  first  week  Free 
of  Charge,  to  be  sold  at  Five 
C'.-tUs  a  Copy;  you  can  then 
■eeiid  ns  the  wholes.ile  price  for 
as  many  as  you  fiml  you  can 
sell  the  next  week.  If  you  want 
to  try  it,  address 

r.ovs'  Department 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Philadelohia 


$1/ 


00    P»r  Section? 

(WiihcMii  O.M.rs. 

*i..i  t.^.w  .»r.l,  accoriilinj    l.>   »i\  j,    kn.i 
tipisii,  t>ays  the 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE' 


NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF-DISAPPEARINC( 
DOORS    r  tTKVM" 

>hi|.j."(   "^In    *  |ipi-«%  111.** 
jtHt  I"  Ffliirn    r\\ 
lotinj  in  rvrry    " 
ami   th«   hiin<l«' 

iiaa^  f\rr   ■■(Trrni         .\  "L    I'or   CutU- 

IneiM'  \o.  I"  I. 

Tlif  FKF.D  «UKV  (0.  lid.  M.k. 
of  Il{|;)t  Gratlf  Otllc^  A  I.lhra.-v  Kurtiiinr.^,  Grand   ItapM*.  .Mich., 

Itrmi.hr^!    NVre  Y.»k.  ?9:4-'s»5    Broi.l.>«,:    B.»l"n.  I>  F>.l-t-, 
,.i  :,-..,.  ...     V     y         -     l:i|h  .t  M.irkrl  »|..;     Ct...  Si".  N    V.    I.ifr  H;!;.-  ( 

RnlH  MaHale      ^"''  «'M"«"'i"''ty  of  ileslpn.   nmlrrml, 

UOIU  inCUalSi   fonxtriirt'oM   \><>rknianKlii|>nnd  ilni'-lj  j 

>l,,r._v       ttitiiitiirf   rvtfi   c*!   ihr   <»<'I<1   Mtnlnl.  tht*  tiijrh'—t^ 

I  a  want  tit  both  tjif  t*«n   X  •«,,..  t.-ai,  nrul  1  'hat  Icfi'>>  KxiN.Miti,»ii'  , 


KLIPS  H 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Write  for  price-list. 
11.  Ballard.  3^7  Pittsfleld,  Mats, 
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The  Watch 

thatneedsno 

Watching 


is  the  kind  of  a  timekeeper  you  want, 
tor  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  money 
on  a  watch  that  must  be  watched 
all  the  time  ? 

The  Accurate-to-the-Second 

Dueber  -  Hampden 
Watch 

has  earned  a  world-wide  and  unex- 
celled reputation  for  honesty  and  ex- 
cellence in  manufacture.  Accurate 
movements.  Full  value  cases.  Made 
well  to  w  ear  well. 

•■  John  Hancock." 

21  jewels— The  Gentleman's  Watch, 

•  The  400, "-The  Ladles'  Watch 

"  Special  Railway  " 

21  and  23  jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Ask  vouiilfMler.  oraoiul  at  i>iire  for  our  frffillii>. 
tratt-il  I'ntalot!  t>ntltle<l  "  Guide  to  Wateli  Buyers." 

DIEBEK.II.VMPOEN    WATCH   WOKKS 

„    42  South  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


,^< 


ALUMINUM 

^^.\     tIAIR 
,^  ,  DRYER 

^  \        FOR, 

LADIES 


7/, 


% 


'O, 


Ibis 
Brush 

DrifS  aoJ  invijf- 

oraU-s   I  he  hair 

aft**r    shnnipoo- 

Id^  ill    10  or  15 

tniniittrs.     ;iO  to  40  minutes  saved  everv  time.  ' 

Shampooing  no  louirer  dreaded.      Made  of 

aluminum  in  one  pieee.      Every  tooth   round 

and  smooth.     Your  money  back  anv  time  if  yon 

don't   like  it.       Aluminum    Brush  Company, 

Room  ^,  37  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAIU 


A  Perfect  SHOE  POLISH 

IN   PASTE  FORM. 


SHUSHINE 


111  a  tube,  each  tube  in  a  neat  pasteboard  box ;  most'  up 
to-<late  package  on  the  market.  Can  be  can-ied  in  your 
grip,  trunk  or  pocket.  YOU  CAN'T  SPIIJ,  IT.  Eas.\ 
to  apply-  quick  to  polish.  When  applied,  a  little  rubbiny 
with  a  dry  cloth  prives  a  beautiful  polish  to  all  kinds  <.t 
leathers.  Especially  odapted  for  Patent  Leather  ami 
Enamel  shoes.  Uoes  not  »mut  or  criickle  the  leather 
—keep.-  it  soft  and  plial>le.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as  it  di  es 
not  sniur  or  black  the  skirts.  Made  in  Tan  and  Black 
two  sizes.  25  and  10  cents. 

-All  dealers  oi-  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

OSMIC  fHEMICALCO.,  Depf.  L., BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Sent  on  Approval 

This  filinfr  Cabinet  is 
made  of  Tarboard  with 
12  drawers  stronely  built, 
cloth  covered,  elegantly 
finished  w  ith  brass  label 
holders,  a  magnificent 
Desk  ornament.  Size  H 
X  18  X  10.  Special  sizes 
made  to  order.  Price 
$3.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
A.  DAVIDSON, 
18  Spruce  Street.  N .  V . 
Phone,  6g8  John.    Established  1888. 


.And  the  bell  Of  u  il  Islam    ,u..v,  .i   i  .i   --n  the  slug- 
^iith  erest. 
Hays  in   reverberenl  bass  monition  of  threaten- 
ing ihinKii ! 
I'hen,  like  a  wraith  that  stands  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sleep. 
Pacing  the   pinguid  sea  as  a  ghost  on  a  slated 
tluor, 
Uncloaking  her  shining  shoulders  from  the  robe 
of  the  jealous  deep. 
The  Spirit  of  Crave  Mid-Ocean  steps  silently  in 
to  .shore. 
.And  her  strong  liauds  hold  the  keys  to  the  depths 
that  none  may  plumb, 
.And  the  bond  of  God  with  his  sea  her  ears  alone 
have  heard, 
But  her  stern  lips  guard  the  secret,  loyal,  unfal- 
tering, dumb, 
Till  the  sums  on  which  we  labor  be  solved  by  a 
single  word  ! 
Calm  with  the  infinite  calm  of  tlie  North's  immu- 
table stai , 
Crowned  with  serene  omniscience,  O  Spirit  of 
Deep  Mid-Sea, 
If  thus  majestic  and  mute  God's  stately  seneschals 
are, 
What,  in  his  own  heaven,  shall  your  Maker  and 
Master  be  .' 

.Am   I   then  the  last  of  the  men  that  this  day  de- 
parted saw. 
Sole  survivor  of  all  whom  it  roused  to  strive  and 
stir, 
That  I  stand  alone  in  the  night,  and,  beaten  to  bay 
by  awe, 
Confront   in    the   sudden    stillness  the  eloquent 
eyes  of  Her  ? 
Wake,  my  unconscious  comrades,  my  brothers  in 
shaine  and  sin. 
Vexed  with   your  ominous  dreaming,  tortured 
by  doubt  and  fear  ! 
See  on   the   wings  of    midnight   the  presence  of 
peace  come  in. 
With  the  calm,  disburdening  inessage  that  never 
a  noon  may  hear. 
Stand    face-front     to   the   surges,   deaf    to    your 
preacher's  lore, 
Claim  no  creed  of  their  making,  for,  on  the  awe- 
struck sea. 
The  Spirit  of  Strong  Mid-Ocean  steps  silently  in 
to  shore  : 
Hush  !     If  this  be  the  servant,   what  must    the 
Master  be  ? 

—In  June  At/antic  Monthly. 


PERSONALS. 

Senator  Bacon  as  a  Cook. — Senator  Bacon  of 
Georgia  is  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Senator 
Maddox,  of  the  same  State,  last  year  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  his  colleague  on  an 
outing,  and  relates  (in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
an  anecdote  of  the  occasion  : 

"One  day  I  caught  a  big  j-ellow-bellied  terrapin. 
The  Senator  was  delighted  and  staj'ed  in  camp 
the  next  day  to  superintend  the  soup-making. 
The  soup  was  delicious  and  we  said  so  unreserv- 
edly. Then  the  Senator  told  his  story.  In  pre- 
paring the  terrapin  lie  had  assisting  him  a  colored 
man  of  the  neighborhood  whom  we  had  employed. 
The  man  didn't  know  us  and  never  dreamed  that 
the  man  in  rough  raiment  presiding  over  the 
steaming  kettle  was  a  United  States  Senator. 

"The  colored  man  was  given  a  bowl  of  soup,  and 
smacked  his  lips  and  otherwi.se  displayed  his  sense 
of  bliss. 

"'  You  like  the  soup,  do  you,  George  ? '  asked  the 
Senator. 

"'  'Deed  I  do,'  was  the  reply.     Then  he  added  : 

"'  Say,  boss,  I'd  like  to  ax  you  a  little  question.' 

"'What  is  it?'  responded  the  Senator.  'Go 
ahead.' 

"'I'd  like  to  know,'  said  the  darky  between 
eager  sips  of  the  terrapin  soup,  'is  j-ou  jes'  a  plain 
cook  or  is  you  a  steward .'  Foh  you  do  cert'nly 
know  vore  business.'" 


WANTFn Active,  educated  men  to  represent  the 

'  *  ^"         New   International    Encyclopaedia   in 

Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States.     Weekly  salary  or 
/guaranty paid.    Give  age,  experience, references.     DODD 
JME.AD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Mr.     Morgan  '  and     the    National     Game.  ~ 

Several  prominent  Americans  and    two  English 
baronets  aboard  an  ocean  steamship  recently,  says 


For  30  years  we  hare  sold 

COUNTRY  Elf^^E  EXCLUSIVELY 

Buyers    get   our   free    monthly  catalogue 

Owners   send   details  of  your  property.  

I  PhUUpsA  Wells,  6E, Tribune  Building,  New  York,  i  '"'"'^ 

Readers  of  The  LiTBRARf  Oiqest  are  asked  to  mentioD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


"THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWR1TERCAB1.NET 

48  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  I24. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  deep.  $10. 

Hade  of  Golden  Oak.  and  Hand- 
somely Finished . 


The  cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 
furniture  made. 

Sold  on  approval,  charges  paid 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountiins.  Us« 
It  thirty  days— if  not  s.u:sf.ictoiy, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

DEARBORN    UE$K    CO. 
Birmingham,  Ala» 


oV\Oj: 


©/-ft 


GOOD   INCOMES    MADE 

By  selling  our  celebrated 
goods.     25  and  so  per  cent. 

commission  ofif. 

"  BOMOSA"  the  "Wr 
Most   Economical       «J»'^ 

1-lb.  trade  •  mark  red  hags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  35c. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31-33   VESEy   ST.,   NEW   YORK 

P.  O.  Box  289 
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Harper's  Weekly,  were  discussing  the  merith  of 
bridge  whist  and  whether  it  would  retain  its  pres- 
ent popularity.  A  point  was  reached  when  Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke  wondered  whether  it  was 
quite  patriotic  for  Americans  to  dislodge  their 
"famous  national  game,"  which  at  once  drew  out 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  : 

"Meaning  draw  poker  !"  ejaculated  Mr  Morgan. 
"That  is  not  a  game  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  never  was.  It  never  will  be  It  is 
a  bad  game.  It  is  based  upon  a  lie.  The  man  who 
has  the  greatest  capacity  for  deciel  wins.  'I'o  be- 
come a  strong  player  lie  studies  to  develop  the 
most  ignoble  and  most  un-American  faculty.  The 
effect  upon  boys  is  to  make  them  think  deceit  and 
bluff  are  '  smart  '  and  essential  to  success  in  work 
as  well  as  in  play.  It  is  an  iniquitous  game  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  American  ideas.  The  man  who  labeled 
it  our  typical  national  game  ought  to  be  shot.  I 
never  hear  it  referred  to  by  that  term  without 
wanting  to  shoot  him."    Thi.s  ended  the  argument 


Secretary  Root  Gives  Advice.— While  liavel- 
ing  recently,  Secretary  Root  was  seated  next  to  a 
farmer,  who  began  telling  the  Secretary  how  to 
run  the  Government,  says  the  New  York  Times. 
When  the  farmer  was  through  criticizing,  Mr. 
Root  asked  : 

"What  is  your  occupation  !" 

"Poultry  farmer,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  know  how  many  eggs  each  of  your 
hens  lays?" 

"Why,  no,"  confessed  the  man. 

"Well,  the  man  who  looks  after  my  chickens 
knows  how  much  work  each  hen  does-  If  he 
didn't  I'd  discharge  him  for  not  knowing  his  busi- 
ness. If  a  hen  doesn't  produce  fifteen  eggs  a 
month  it's  a  loss  to  keep  it.  Now.  my  friend, 
doesn't  it  strike  you  that  after  you  have  learned 
your  own  business  so  well  that  I  can't  give  you 
points  on  it,  then  would  be  the  proper  time  for 
you  to  come  and  teach  me  how  the  Government 
ought  to  be  run  ?" 


Coming  Events. 


July  at.— Convention  of  the  Mosaic  Templars  of 
America  at  Shreveport,  La. 

July  22. — Union   of  St.  John   the  Haptist  Society 
of  America  at  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Convention   of   the     Fraternal    Crvstal   Light, 
Supreme  Lodge  at  Springfield,  111. 

July  22-25. — Convention  of  the  National  Division 
Railway  Agents'  Association  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

July  23-24.  —  Convention  of  the  United  States 
League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
at   Put-in-Bay,  Mass. 

July  24-25. — Convention  of  the  National  To- 
bacco Association  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

July  31. —Convention  of  the  National  Dental 
Faculties'  Association  at  Niagara  Falls,  .\.  Y. 


CurrenL  Events. 


The  Power 

of  the 

PREMO 


is  jit.n.iii-uHy  unlimited.  There  is  no  l>iarich  of 
photography  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  Premo 
has  not  t>een  exemplified.  Premo  cameras  are 
made  in  all  styles,  from  the  simple  instrument 
at  $11.00,  to  the  most  complete  appliance  at 
$250.00.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Premos  is  Pony  Premo  No.  7,  priced  at  $45.00. 
Using  either  plates  or  films,  it  represents  the  ideal 
instrument  for  universal  use.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  one  or  send  for  the  Premo  Book.   FREE. 

Dept.    L,     l^ochester  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^•^:l!!!i#^t^^'Sr 


Foreign. 

SOUTH  America. 

July  7.  — The  Venezuelan  army,  under  Modesto 
Castro,  brother  of  the  President,  is  routed 
by  a  revolutionary  force  near  Barcelona. 

July  8. — President  Castro  reaches  Barcelona 
with  a  small  force  ;  the  city  is  partly  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionists. 

Othi-.u  FoKKiGN  News. 

July  7. — The  condition  of  King  Kdwaid  contin- 
ues favorable.  A  coronation  in  -August  is 
reported  probable. 

Secretary  Chamberlain  is  injured  in  a  cab  ac- 
cident in  London. 

July  8  —The  answer  of  the  committee  of  cardi- 
nals to  Governor  Taft's  note  regarding  the 
Philippine  friars  is  submitted  to  the  Pope. 

July  9. — Lord  Methuen  returns  to  England  from 
South  Africa. 

July  10. — The  coronation   bazar  for  the  benefit 

MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 

Successor  to  WM   MOIR, 
1 127  BROADWAY 
Silver  ware.  Masonic  Goods, 

Fine  Jewelry,  Glocksm 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THIS  AUTOGRAPH 

A  POOR   SHADE-ROLLER 

AND  NEVER    ABSFN1 

FROM AGOOD 

ONE. 


LET  ME  SELL    YOUR  REAL  ES- 
TATE  OR  BUSINESS 

OVER  20  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 


Describe  your  iiror;ert>  and  give  voiir  lowest  o««h 
price  in  first  letter.  I  can  sell  most  any  kindof  pro- 
perty no  mutter  where  located.  If  you  want  to  buy 
write  me  to-day      1  can  save  yon  time  und  money. 

FRANK  P.  CX.BVBZ.ANS 

7«05  Adams  Express  Building,      CHICAGO 


FACTORY  WASTES 


I  have  found 
ways  to  utilize 
many,  converting  losses  into  profits.  Pamphlet 
and  information.  DR.  PETER  T.  AUSTKN. 
Research  Chemist,  KO  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


If  Vou  Want  tu  know  How  to  lirarh  and  lluld  an  tudienrr.  Read 

BEFORE   AN    AUDIENCE 

~  iblic  Spea 

12mo.  Cloth.  75  ctnts,  port- 
-i;_l V v — 1. 


Or.  the  Use  of  the  ^V^11  in  Public  Speakine.    Practical 
a<lvioe  bv  .Nathan  Sheppard.     12mo.  ^ 

paid       jSink  <t  Wagnalls Company.  Publishers.  New  '^  ork. 
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C^7„  GL/ARANTt:ED 

on 

DopoiM*  of 

5.  so. 00 
Aitil  Vpw'd 

It   It   ftAiy   Co  »|>«M'uUtH    with    Imid 

car  111  'iiV  rdjjT* 

•Ml 

\v- 

.                                                                                           -            :  1  (1  ^■ 

and  i'li.ij'tir- 

t                                                                                     llV      (lit*     StMt<- 

•  'K|lMU>limlx  of 

t  '■K*iv>  riii-ii. 

INDVSTRIAL  SAVINGS    CI   LOAN  CO. 

Il«!»    llrou*l«u>.     N.     \  . 

A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


ng  Cabinet 


Thi.mr«llconvriiiri.ldfvi.,-  fi,r  lilii,,.  an, I  .  lavsil  \  Ing  clIppinCT, 
lllu»lr«ti..n«,  iimnu»iri|.Us.  rW.  Il  ii  llif  a.iin- ..f  HniplUity  aod 
'k**^'^  '■•'^•^'•'"i*'  "'xl  »  stitiiiilui*  (»►  ihf  biisv  man  hy  reason  of 
the  acura,  y  and  laiilily  with  which  lueuiuramla  are  prcarrved 
and  referretl  u>. 

Thifard  ludex  Reruiii  Kive"  a  valuable  iT«B  referenre  to 
yuur  llbrarv  ...-  liiai.usiiipt  and  permits  tlie  use  of  anv  known 
method  of  I  la.>altlcalion.  This  n>nveliienl  method  of  lilinK 
aptwaU  »lronflv  to  the  sludi.>u9  and  thoughtful.  II  is  a  treat 
Ik.>iu  I..  prutra.sional  men  of  all  ilasses. 

BRINGS   ORDER  OUT   OF   CHAOS 

Sbailer  Matliews  of  tlie  I  iiivfrsity  of  Chicago  : 

•1.1111  now  usinB  t.ioot  jour  "LiiTaiv  FiliiiK  Cabinets" 
and  hud  them  exveediiigly  aervieeable.  Yon  have  done  the 
publn-  a  Kreal  service  in  |  repariiig  this  most  practical  device. 

1  "  n'R  '"'  l'P''Kl>t  fabinets  furnisheif  in  all  sizes  and 
styles.  1  rices  #1.50  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval.     Kelurn  at  our  ejpensc  if  m.t  satisfactory. 

Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and  litemlure. 
The  Library  FiliiisOabiiiet  Oo. 


.  Title  i- Trust  Bids,  Chicaffo 


knows 

that  athletes 

wear  suspeosorles.  because  of  the  pro- 
tectioQ  and  Increased  uerve  force  they  insure 
Every  athlete  and   lOver  of  oui-door  sports 
knows  the  value  of  an 

0=P=C 
suspensory 

Il  retards  tatJsue  and  imparls  a  sense  of  freedom 
nnd  buoyancy.  Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  advantageous 
to  you  to  protect  yourself  and  Increase  your  vitality 
and  capacity  for  work?  Wear  an  O-P-C  andyou 
will  know  why  a  suspensory  will  enable  you 
10  nccoiuplisb  more  work  with  less  effort. 

We  authorize  every  druggist  to  refund  your 
mouey  tf  you  are  not  satisfled. 

Get  the  Right  Brand.  Should  you  be 
unable  to  get  ap  U-P-C  from  your  druggist. 
we  will  supply  you.  postpaid,  upoo  recelut 
of  price. 


m.m 


No.  3 
No.  3 


O.P-C  lisle. 
O-P-C  silk.. 


.$1.00 
.   1.50 


"The  Struggle  for  Supremacy" 

A  booklet  giving  tbe  reasons  why,  under  the 
rush  and  grind  of  modern  life,  every  healthy, 
aornmi  man  should  wear  an  O-F-C  suspensory 
1T>  KUEK-write  for  U. 

Bauer  &  Black,  267-2SthSt.,Chicaeo,U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Frost  King  and  Front  Queen 
Chnmnis  Vests,  Rex  Porous  Plasters, 
Blut-Jay  Corn  and  Bunion  Plasters. 


of   sick   children    in     London    is  opened    by 
yueen  AlexunUitt. 

July  12  — U  is  uftit'ialiy  annoumed  in  London 
that  the  coronation  of  Km^  Kdward  will  oc- 
cur between  Auj{tist  8  ami  n 
.Much  disorder  is  causeil  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  deputies  over  an  attempt  to  interpel- 
late the  tfovernment  on  the  question  of  the 
Law  of  AbSotiation. 

July  13 —General  Kitchener  lands  at  South- 
haiTipton,  Kni;land,on  Ins  return  from  South 
Africa. 

Admiral  Killick,  of  the  Haitian  navy,  has  his 
commission  revoked  because  he  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  provi.3ional  govern- 
ment of  Haiti. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hector,  a  well  known  novel- 
ist, dies  in  London 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  resi^rns  the  Pre- 
miership of  Great  Hritiiin  and  Arthur  J. 
Halfour,  government  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  appointed  to  succeed  him 

July  i:|.  — Liang  Chen  Tung  is  appointed  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington  to  succeed  Wu  Ting 
Fang. 


Domestic. 

July_  7.— A  freight-handlers'  strike  begins  in 
Chicago  ;  about  9,(x)o  men  go  out. 

July  8.— A  plan  for  a  national  fund  in  aid  of  the 
striking  miners    is  approved     bv  President 

Mitchell. 

Tracy,  the  escaped  Oregon  convict,  is  still  at 
large  with  a  posse  of  several  hundred  men 
pursuing  him. 

July  9,  — Secretary   Hay  secures  promises  from 
the  allied  Powers  to  vacate  Tien-T>in. 
Negotiations   for  a  Panama  Canal  treatv  are 
begun  at  the  State  Department. 

July  II. — About  125  mineis  are  reported  to  be 
killed  in  a  mine  explosion  at  Jamestown,  Pa. 

Secretary  Root  receives  the  Vatican's  note  in 
regard  to  the  Philippine  friars,  but  will  con- 
sult the  President  before  sending  a  reply. 

July  12.  — Secretary  Root  issues  a  statement  re- 
futing charges  of  proselvting  made  against 
teachers  in  the  Philippines. 


CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  Liter  AKy 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  691. 

IX.  MoiTu  :  ■  Cinders." 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


ATTENTION! 

D  amond  and  Opal  Ring.  Diamond  ^1  g%  nn 
Stud -1-16  card!     Gold  14  carat  ^*t/»!llf 
tine     JIouiitiiiKS  hand  made,  not  cast.     Ex- 
l>ress  paid  by  us.     Catalogue  free. 

THE  CUNNINGHAM  CO.,  (>Jot  Inc.) 

119  LaSalle  St.,  CHICAGO 


M 


1'    m    m%m 


t 


i     '    t 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


luaetheGreat  English  Remedy  I 


BLAIR'S   PILLS 


ISafe,  Sure,  Effect 

IDBTTGGISTS 


've.    50c.  &$1, 
224  •VTilliam  St.,  N 


White— Five  Pieces. 


rakiKi;    P3pS2;2Ri 
3  P  4  ;  8  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


PS;    3K3b;5Qis 


Sent  Free  and  Prepaid. 

to  every  reader  of  Literary  D:GESr.  who  needs  it  and 
writes  for  it,  to  Vernal  Remedy  Company,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 
a  trial  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine'  Only 
one  small  dose  a  day  perfectly  cures  catarrh,  Hatulence, 
indigestion  and  constipatidii.  It  clears  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys of  all  congestion  and  inflammation  and  takes  all  irri- 
tation and  catarrh  from  the  bladder  and  all  pain  and 
trouble  from  prostate  gland. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 

Sold  all  over  the  worl^. 


iVlrs.  Potter's 

Walnut  Juice 
HAIR 

Stain 


r  ,v 


A        Thi 

A      tiful 

^.*i     nhic 


This  stain  produces  beati- 
1 ,  rich  shades  of  brown, 

ch    vary   accordiUK  to 

the  original  color  of  the  hair  and  the  auiouut  of  Stain 
used.  Purely  vegetable.  It  can-ot  injure  the  hair,  but 
will  restore  trusses  that  have  been  ruined  by  tb«  use  of 
ch  inicals  and  dyes.  A  peculiar  and  pleasing  feature  of 
this  Stain  is  that  tlie  hair  retains  the  coloring  nii  ch 
longer  than  by  any  «lje.  and  is  constantly  improTing 
while  it  is  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Maiied  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  $1.     Write  for  booklet. 

Mrs.  Potter,  175  Grotoii    It'ld'e,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DENT'S 

CORN  GUM 

QRNsliiiisliRis 

Easy  to  apply. Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

ATMi  DRUGGISTS  ISCTSJRBYMAILmmCaPTIimiU^ 
THE  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES. 

X.S.DENT  &CO.,DETROIT,M1CH. 


W  A  I>  IT  ^  ^  A    ETHICS  OF 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  ideal  marriage,  rights  of  the 
unborn  child,  a  designed  and  controlled  maternity. 

Union  SignaLl :  Thousands  of  women  have  blessed 
Dr.  Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  bless  her  for  KaLrezzaL. 

Arena  :  Karezza^  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Sample  pages  free.  Agents  Wanted.  Prepaid  Ji.oo. 
Stockham  Publishing  Company,  56  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  miautes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  Las 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleming  Bros.,  Cbemlsti,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh 
and  Bronchitis 


Safe  and   Sure   Relief. 
ASTHM.l  KKiMUUV  CO. 


Trial    Treatment  25  cents. 
,  11  Winston,  Utlcu,  Ji.  \. 


A  HANDBOOK  ON  CURRENCY  AND  WEALTH 

By  GEORGE  B.  WALDRON 

This  is  a  little  condensed  cyclopedia  of  finance,  wealth, 
wages,  economics,  etc.,  the  contents  succinctly  stated 
ill  statistical  tables,  diagrams,  and  articles.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  150  pp,  50  cents  ;  Leather,  $1.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Pubs.,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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Problem  692. 

X.  Motto:  "Uiver." 

Mlaik     Nine  Pieces. 


-£) 


■%\  t^ 


1      t  % 
i  m 
i 
t 


White— Five  Pieces. 

7K;   S5SQ;    ibipsBa;    2pk4;    2])  5;   sps; 
-4  S  3  ;  2  r  5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  693. 

XI.  Motto  :  "Kight  by  Eleven  " 
Black     Eleven  I'ieces. 


White— Eitflii  Pieces, 
istkjb;    ars;    1B2QP2;    piSip2p;7p; 
ixpKS2pr;8;s2B4. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem   694. 

XII.  Motto:  "Compositum." 
Black  -  Thirteen  Pieces. 


White— Twelve  Pieces. 


2  B  ..  s  K  ! 
S  I  b  p  p  p  1 


[  B  k  2  S 
S  P  1  P 


pi;   2  P  4P; 
I  y  ;  r  q  6. 


P  p  p  2  P  2; 


While  mates  in  three  nioves. 


Solution   of  Problem.s. 


No.  68i  :   Kev-move,  B— B  6. 


P-Q4 
Kt  .X  Q 


No.  682. 
Kt— R  sq 


Kt— Kt 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


Chicago  Musical  College 


Established  \M. 
COLLEGE  BLDG.. 


Ur.  F.  Zicgfcld.  Pre*. 
202  MICHIGAN   BOIL..       CHICACO. 

Thp   «  hicatfo    Mimlriil 

ri  ;  rt  lima  I  e<>iii|>irlu 
>  or  lia  kinU  111 
M'a. 

th<*      atronirt'r^t 

Uu<>l  (>r  luusicai 

■1  lt. 

1  ■    I    etiurtiiin 

o      dfVuUni 
i->aniui»l(.'al 

I  ...  - .      r  jii  of  i!l^tnI^• 

r  on    and   ai  t-aiitrciiirni 

f     c'nn  •'*:■-*      n*|M*><-tMiC 

]♦•  Kiit'oiiif  ot  rtii  y<  ut-i 


MUSIC 


Schooh^Acting 

Elocution 
School  »^  Opera 

ti^.^^j,:-^.  Modern  Languages. 

OF      MUSICAL      DIRECTORS: 
Dr.  Ix>ul9  Falk  Ilans  Von  SclillU-r 

Rfrnhiiiil  I.i.-.t.niHnn     s.  F..  Juri'ti  olin 
KdniolKl  Vi-iv'iH-I  lit-r-ntiiii  |>i.vni-!4 

Mat  I  <  uiixNax  .  Oirrr'ttr  s,-h'n>t  *>f  Artnig. 

37th  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPT.  8. 

New  Illustrated  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 
a®-  NO  Tlv— .\i)i>licatlons  for  the  4->  frn' a   il  lai)  par- 
tial Sjbula: ships  will  be  ruceivid  until  .Viit;ust  \h. 


COLLEGE 
BOARD 
Dr.  F.  ZieRfeld 
William  Casfie 
Kiidoliih  Canz 
Fflix  i;ori)«>ki 


A  school  for  Kirls  and  ydiing  women  looatt^  on  a 
)H-autirul  estate  of  10  aoris,  wiiliin  the  National 
Capital.  SuiTounded.  and  within  tM-y  reach  of  llie 
many  and  varied  educational  institutions  for  vvhieh 
Wasiiin^rton  is  famed.  Faenl'y  oi  euliured  Instrne- 
tors  of  the  highest  trrade.  Knlartred  hnildinf?.  Kle- 
C^ntiy  fiirnisheil  rooms.  Hetlned  honn  life  >'mii- 
lH*r  of  pupils  ill  the  iHtardiiif;  department  liinited  1o 
UIO.  Preparatory.  <"ertilieate  and  I'ollej^e  ('oni>«s. 
Musie.  .^rt.  Kloeiitiun.  Terms,  8.V)()  a  >ear.  For 
eataktjriie,  address 

F.  MENEFEE,  President. 

Third  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E.,  Washing:ton.  D.C 


Anv 


Mason's  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE, 

l'urr>  toM  n  •  uii  -  Hud. 
KOii,  .N.  Y.  .Ml  ideal 
sebool.  AdvHlltaffes  of 
X.  Y.  city.  .All  depart 
•nents.  Sjieeial  courses 
in  .Art.  Music.  Literature 
l.aniriiaires.  et<-.  For  il- 
lustrated ciixMilar  V, 
addre.ss. 
MissC.  E.  Mason.  I.I.  M. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

ClilNTOIS,  >".  \  .  '  mili3_""ri  rtirr.'.  1.5  lioyw. 
6Teacbers.  Prepares forariy  College.  Itnyt  I  0  lo  1  t 
nt  lime  of  entranre  preferred.  Helerences:- 
BiSHop  HtTNTiNOTON,  Bishop  Whitehkad,  Fotii 
COLLsas:  Prksidknts.    J.  KWHEKLKn,  A.Sl.,Priii. 


A  Healthful  Location, 
Aa  Envifonment  of  Rare  Natural  Beauty, 
Adequate  Buildings  and  Equipment. 
GIVEN  A  Strong  Teachinfif  Force, 

Wholesome  Moral  Iniiuences, 

An  Endowment  of  National  Significance. 

Moderate  Giarges. 

AND  tw  .ii1ilition.ll  feature  is  needed  to 
comniciul  ;i  vhoni  Tills  licscriptioii  fsslriil- 
ly  true  nf  tlu-  B'.vs'  B.Mr.llriL:  '^Jm-I  "fi!  , 

JACOB  TOME  INSTITUTE 

It  |s  ii>i.;iU-il  .ji>  miles  tiiiin  K.iidniiiic,  i»>  Ikhm 
Pliiladelphia,  and  80  from  Wasliinutoii.  It 
has  a  site  of  exceptional  beauty  and  nealtlifiil- 
ness,  on  the  palisades  of  the  Susquehaiin.i,  in 
the  midst  of^  gardens  and  pajk  covering  100 
acres.  Faculty  of  2=,  specialists.  Churcii 
I'acilities,  and  caictui  supervision.  Since  hm^i, 
SKoo,(Wi>  have  been  expendeil  upon  buildings 
and  ii;r(;unds.  Eiuiowment  exceeds $2, 000, o<xi. 
Tile  annual  charge  for  boarii,  furnished  room, 
laundry,  aiiii  text  books,  is  $^oo  ;  tuition, 
Si 01.     To  Maryland  boys  tuition  is  free. 

/■hr  illiistrateJ  circular  address 

A.  W.  HARRIS,  Director 

PORT   DEPOSIT,        -         MARYLAND 


Massachusetts,  Wilbraham. 

Wesleyan  Academy.  *}'"  •7'"'-  f>"«""f«»>^ 

■'  •'      nldi-st  OD-ediicational 

iiistitutiiiiis.      Preparatiiiii    fur  rollpjje    and    technical 

schools.     Superior  library  and  (Oiuiiasiiiui      F.xt<iisi\,. 

eqiiipiucnt.   Moderate  exi>enKe.    ForCatalouue,  address 

Kkv.  Wm.  U.  Nf.wh.vli..  Priiirlpal. 


New  Hampshire.  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  Str'a^d^-tl-'h;!;!; 

schools.  Be. luliful  and  healthful  location  Indu-idual  atten- 
tion Gymnasium  and  new  .Athletic  Ficldand  Kunningl'iack. 
Moderate  terms    Cataloi;ue.  Re».  Lorln  Hrbsttr.  .!.<..  Rector. 


Pennsylvania    I. itiiz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

A  Moravian   Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
I  Founded  1794       Rev.  CHA.S.  I).  KKEIDER,  Principal. 


SAINT   MARY'S    HALL 

EstabllsKed  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866 

.\  beautiful,  hoint^like  sehotd  for  trirls.  in  the  liealtlifiil  cliiimte 
of  Minnest'la.  The  jfood  health  oi  the  pupds  is  plieiuunenal. 
.An  excellent  ctirps  of  teachers  Su|)erior  ad^antatr*  s  in  Music 
and  .\rt.  Fine  Kymnaiiiim  and  tenni*  grounds  l*upils  pre 
pared  forall  eollejres. i'o-i>i)erati\e  with  Cniversity  of  Chicago. 
CertirlcHte  admits  to  Wellealey  and  other  colleges.  Catalogue 
sent  on  reipiest. 

ST.  MARY'S  HALL.  Faribault,  Minnesota 

RT.  KKV.  C.  S.  KI»SAI.I..  1K1»..  M..l».,  Ueetor 

MliiS  C'AltOLlNE  WItlVIIT  EELL^i,  rrtnclpal 


INSTRUCTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF 


Prix-ate  boardinfj  and  day  school. 
KindcrRarten  'o  col  lege.    Instruc- 
tion   wholly    oral.      Hearing  de 
velopcd  scientifically.     Lip-read- 
ing taught  to  adulu. 

The  Wright-Humason  School,  42  W.  76th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


0ar2'''i-:'.a,:'  h'>ok  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Slam  tnerinff'' 
pent  Fr.  ..  [.>  ar.y  addrpss.  £nclo»o  6  ceota  to  pay  lMj»tag«. 
Lkwis  bTomiKino  bcuu^>i.,   %   Adelaide  bU,  Lititroil,  Mich. 

ATTEND      SCHOOL      CHEAPER. 

by  onttTiiitf  thrcii^t)  us,  \\i  lia\  »■  y|H*c.ftl  iin  Hiik'*ni«*iit.'«  with 
SI  vera  huiulitd  ttadintf  C'olU*f  r^s  ICourdluK  ^(-houl>s  Mlll- 
tiiry  NchuolK.  Schoulii  uf  .M t-dltliu-,  Pliunnafy,  Luw, 
Uu«lne«-.  MuhIc,  Art,  elf  Wiitt-  fur  pHrticular?-,  clatintr 
(■oiii>i'  irsireti.  w  h**n  ymi  »ir*h  lo  I'liter.  previous  educatiniial 
I  tulvantHtr*-:*  Hiid  lln*l  and  >««•  »  •!  cliiMtf  of  PohooL  CatHU'tfUO 
of  all  .•^(•hiK'ls  and  oo||»*(n*s  FHKK-, 

Anieriran  Sriiool  and  Collrgf  Vfrrury.  1?^  Fi^ibfr  Bldfr..  rbirair*. 


T»??    PRATT     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Kpcoiuiueuds  teachers  to  colleites,  schools,  and  faiiiilie«. 
.\dvises  parents  about  scliooU.    Win.  «».  Prnll.Mi:r. 

^CHERMERHORS  Teachers'  AGENCY. 

Tiailiers— Sihixils  —  Tutors— (it  ■verii  ess— Pr"pertv. 
Tei  4li.VS-IStb.  J«>ll.\  ('.  II(M'KM'KL.L,.  Mfcr..  »  K. 
II  SI.  .\>«v  Vork  City.    1833-1M)3. 


HAT  SCHOOL? 


OUR    SCHOOL     AND     COLLEGE 
INFORMATION    BUREAU 

will  furnish  you.  wiltt->u(  ciiAr^ce.  iui partial  ftitd  rcliabl«  infv>raikti«*n  Cxncerning  c4ut  Ati<  r.al 
institutioDS  of  every  kind,  aii>l  will  i«nd  CRLkl  Catalogues  of  such  tchooU  as  vvill  best  scr\e  >'ur 
interests.  ^Ve  solicit  the  cutrcs(>on()ence  of  tlu4«  who  wish  to  att«nd  any  school,  or  who  ha\e 
children  to  e<luc3te.  Wo  can  assist  you  selecting  tlie  most  desirable  school,  and  help  you 
RKUrCE  YOl'K  SCIIO(»L  HILLS,  SPECIAL  RATESwiU  be  secured  foralimiUd  number  of 
students  in  each  i>f  several  huniirod  le».<1lng  rollr^rrs  (iirls  H<-<arilinp  Srbools.  Military  S'-brvds,  S<~fi  iN 
of   law,    Me-iuiiu'.    Dcr.listr\.   riiariijac>,    Huiine»s     .^I.>c.Art.     Send    fur  uppliouilun  bluiik. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  305  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  KrenieniJ  '    stamped  on  the  haek,  shuwing 
qudlitv,  whether  solid  or  pUle,  as  uur  pldtc  outwears  >ome 
•olid  buttons.      Hcware  ^^t  imitations,     ^'uu  ^ft  j  new  one 
without  <.harge    in   case   a    genuine    Krementl    button   i& 
duii.ii;cil  from  any  <aiisr.     S|>ecial  styles  (or  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists    and    Children's 
Dresses      Sold  by  all  jewel- 
ers     The  Story  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  tree  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.. 

(i.l  IIU:.sr\l  1  SI..  NKHlHk.  \    J 


Bicycles  Beiow^Cosi 

54HM>    Hicyc*  f  s,  "re/«/o<A.     Kor  30  dayH 
uiil>   \\f    \sill  sacrirtco  at    le»s   than   urtKul 

nr,' New  1902  Models. 

"Betltse,"  >■'■■'■■  50.75 
"ComMaak,"'^^,tZt  S9.7S 
"Siberian,"  .bcu.,  5*0-75 
"Meudorf,"  v^i  K>cet,  «-« 4  74c 

u.  n,.„bi.,u.  .,.',  pt|„.  ^MI.JO 

tiioice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
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Purchasing  Minera.! 
Wa-ters  is  money  thrown 
away,  when  the  SaLfiitaLry 
Still  will  give  you  absolutely 
pure  drinking  water,  nature's 
greatest  solvent.  Write  for 
booklet.  Cuprigraph  Co.,  68 
N.  Green  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Other  variations  depend  on  limse  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H  ,  Univerhitv  of  Virtfinia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  H..  Hethlehein,  I'a.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
.Moundsville,  \V.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  G.  iJobbs,  New  Orleans;  A  Knight. 
Hillsboro,  'le.K  ;  F.  S.  Ferjjuson,  Biiiningham, 
.Via;  A.  C.  White,  CambridKe.  .Mass.;  N.Nelson, 
Hopkins,  Minn.;  Ur.  \.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  the 
Rev.  S.  .M.  Morton,  U.l)..  Effingham,  111.;  R.  O'C, 
.San  Francisco;  E.  J.  W.,  .St.  Louis;  C.  N.  F., 
Rome,  (ia.;  \V.  W.  .S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lvnchbiirg,  Va.;  Dr.  J.  L.  N.,  fhicaRo  ;  O.  C.  Pit- 
kin, .Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Reiishaw,  University 
of  Virginia;  A.  G.  Massmaii,  .Newark,  N.  J.;  C. 
B.  E..  Youngstown,  O  ;  the  Rev.  R.  H.  W.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

681  :  \V.  R.  Coumbe.  Lakeland,  Fla.;  T.  H.  Lou- 
den, Bloomington,  Ind.;  G,  Patterson,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  A.  Cragin,  Rondout,  N.  Y.;  F.  tiebien,  Jr., 
New  York  City  ;  T.  H.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  E.  C. 
Zander,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Comments  (68i):  "A  fine  key "— M.  M.;  "Fine 
and  interesting  work"-AK.;  "Excellent  "—F.  S. 
K.;  "Very  fine"— N.  N.;  "A  beauty  "--J.  H.  S.; 
"Superb"— S.  M.  M.;  "Not  so  good  as  others  by 
this  author"— R.  O'C;  "Likelv  to  '  throw  '  several 
solvers"— W.  R.  C;  "Beautiful  variations"— J. 
H.  L. 

682:  "Difficult"— .M.  W.  H.;  "One  or  the  Doctor's 

very  finest.    The  kev,  tho   faultv,  is  really  a  very 

[  fine  one"— M.  M.;  "Will  rank  with  the  best  "—A  K.; 

I  "A   bold  key,  numerous  and  brilliant  variations, 

[  i)lace  the  problem  in  the  highest  class.    I  am  most 

grateful  to  Dr.  Dalton  for  the  compliment  of  its 

dedication  "—P.    S.    F.;      "Ingenious  "—A.    C.    W.; 

I  "Very  difficult.     Dr.  Dalton  generally  makes  them 

j  so"— N.  N.;  "Found  this  quite  difficult  "—J.  H.  S.; 

I  "This  is  the  most  difficult  complex,  and  intricate 

.  problem  we  have  had  in  the  Digest  for  more  than 

j  a  year.    The  key  is  obscure  ;  but  the  w-onder  of  it 

is  the  unexpected  difficulties  in   the  second  move. 

Each     variation   is  a   new    problem" — S.    M.    M.; 

"Beautiful   key;    variations  fine  and  difficult " — R. 

O'C;    "The  masterful  feature  of  the  problem   is 

found  in    the  various 'tries,'  and  the  manner  in 

which   they  are   overcome"— E.  J.   W.;    "A  tough 

customer  "—R.H.  R.;  "Well  worth  the  study'"— R. 

H.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  Dr.  J.  H.  S.  got 
679  and  680  ;  E.  C  Z.,  677  and  679  ;  Q.  E.  D.,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  O.  P.  Barber,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
679. 
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THE  UNITED   LITERARY  PRESS 
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Latest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes.  Order  tilled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  .Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.  Booklet  ••  CAK1»  STYLE"  FREE!  Agents 
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We  again  call  attention  to  the  Solution  Tourney 
in  connection  with  our  Problem  Tourney. 

Solution  Tourney. 

All  problems  of  the  International  Tourney 
that  indicate  merit  and  originality  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Literakv  Digest.  For  the  solu- 
tion of  these  we  offer  the  following  prizes  : 

First  Prize,  for  best  analysis  of  problems  :  A 
rubber  type  Chess-outfit. 

Second  Prize,  for  best  critique  on  problems  :  A 
set  of  Chess-men. 

Honorable  Prize  :  All  persons  who  solve  all  the 
problems  will  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Prize- 
winners. 
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the  interest  of  hiRher  education.  Entire  income  ex- 
pended on  supi)ort  of  the  school.  I..o«-utloii  hygienic- 
ally  perfect.  On  high  ground  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  historic  Hudson.  Kducutloii.  By  instruc- 
tors especially  prepared  for  their  subjects.  Languages, 
Literature,  Art,  Science,  Primary  and  Household 
Departments.  Kecreatlon.  Gymnasium,  Lecture  Hall, 
Laboratory.  Library,  Tennis  Court,  Art  Studios,  etc. 
Prospectus  on  request. 

Miss  CATHERINE  R.  SEABURY,  Head  of  the  School. 
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OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Full  Clas- 
sical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
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.Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
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1901.     Number  limited.     Address 
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Invigorating  climate  ;  elegint  appointments  ;  refined  asso- 
ciates; Faculty  graduates  of  best  .-Mnerican  and  European 
Universities.    For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

E.  H.  MURFEE,  LL,D.,  President. 


A  Business  Proposition. 

The  Commoner  (Mr.  Bryan's  paper)  makes  a 
business  proposition  that  should  interest  every- 
one who  has  a  few  minutes'  time  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  for  a  few  dollars- 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Com- 
moner is  ;^i.oo  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 
The  Commoner  is  issuing  subscription  cards 
in  lots  of  five  at  $3.00  per  lot,  which  allows  you 
a  profit  of  66|  per  cent,  or  ^2.00  on  each  five 
subscriptions  secured  for  The  Commoner. 
Each  subscription  card,  when  properly  filled 
out,  is  good  for  one  year's  subscription. 

No  section  of-the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
canvassed  in  the  interest  of  The  Commoner. 
Hundreds  have  ordered  five  subscription  cards 
each,  and  report  they  sold  them  -ftith  scarcely 
any  effort.  Many  have  ordered  their  second 
and  third  lots  of  five. 


The  Commoner  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
in  its  editorial  department  to  the  discussion  of 
political,  economic  and  sociological  questions, 
and  in  its  news  columns  will  be  found  the  news 
of  the  world,  told  in  narrative  style.  The 
Home  Department  of  the  paper  contains  matter 
of  interest  to  every  household,  and  the  paper 
as  a  whole  wil^  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  all  regardl( ,  i  of  party  affiliation.  The  sub- 
scription card  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  approaching  campaign  is  an  opportune  time 
to  secure  subscriptions  to  The  Commoner. 
Send  postofiice  money  order  for  ^3.00  and 
secure  five  subscription  cards,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  60  cents  each;  sell  them  at  ^i.co  each 
and  then  order  another  lot  of  five  cards.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  your  ability  to  secure 
five  subscriptions,  secure  your  subscribers  first 
and  send  us  their  names  with  the  $3.00,  or 
write  us  for  five  cards  and  you  can  pay  for  them 
when  you  return  the  cards  properly  filled  out. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.     Address 

THE  COMMONER. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF    BRITISH    CABINET 
CHANGES. 

THE  resignation  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacb,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  Salisbury  cabinet,  is  regarded  by  the 
American  press  as  more  significant,  if  not  more  important,  than 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  held  to 
mark  a  departure  from  the  older  and  more  conservative  policies 
with   which   Lord  Salisbury's  name  has  been   identified,  and  a 

concession  to  the 
strength  of  the  new 
policies  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. "Chamber- 
lain is  still  di.s- 
tinctl}'  the  largest 
figure  on  the  stage 
of  British  politics, " 
declares  the  New 
York  I  {'or ////' and 
the  simultaneous 
retirement  of  Salis- 
bury and  Hicks- 
Beach  magnifies 
him."  The  Boston 
Journal  says : 

"Sir  Michael,  as 
Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has 
been  a  vigilant 
'  watch-dog  of  the 
treasury, '  and  has 
never  hesitated  to 


SIR   MICH.^EL   HICKS-BE.ACH. 

The  Retiring  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


advocate  either  retrenchment  or  the  finding  of  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue, from  any  fear  of  unpopularity.  But  beyond  this  he  has 
represented  in  a  peculiar  way  the  antagonism  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
iain  in  the  present  ministry,  and  has  more  than  once  checked 
nim  in  the  execution  of  cherished  policies.  It  is  he  w.ho,  more 
than  any  of  his  associates,  is  opposed  to  yielding  one  iota  of  the 
established  free-trade  policy  of  England,  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  preferential  trade  relations  with  the  colonies.  His  recent  flat 
declaration  that  England  proposed  no  change  in  her  policy  in 


THE   RT.   HON.  A.  J.    B.M.KOLK, 

The  New  Prime  Minister. 


this  particular  seemed  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
present  ministry,  and  explains  the  futile  character  of  the  discus- 
sions at  the  colonial  conference,  since,  with  England  estopped 
from  trade  concessions,  aiul  the  colonies  stubbornly  oi>ih>sl(1  to 
military  and  naval 
cooperation,  tiiere 
was  not  much  of 
importance  left  to 
talk  alK)ut." 

In  spite  of  the 
ai>parently  cordial 
relations  existing 
between  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  new  Brit- 
ish Premier,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain, 
many  papers  take 
the  view  that  the 
two  men  are  rivals 
rather  than  allies. 
The  Hartford 
Times  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  twelve  years 
older  than  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  thinks 
that  the  former  is 
"sure  to  become  the  head  of  the  government  before  be  dies." 
The  Chicago  /f;//r//(i/  declares  ; 

"Mr.  Balfour  is  best  known  for  his  archaic  devotion  to  theo- 
logical disputation,  and  his  fondness  for  golf  and  bicycling.  As 
a  statesman  he  has  never  been  anything  more  than  the  recep- 
tacle into  which  complaints  intended  for  Lord  Salisbury  were  to 
be  placed.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  consents  to  remain 
in  the  cabinet  of  which,  in  spiteof  .Salisbury's  almost  contemptu- 
ous autocracy,  he  has  been  the  compelling  genius,  Mr.  Balfour 
can  serve  successfully  as  figurehead.  But  if,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance  by  this  new  slight  in  the  long  succession  of  slights 
that  have  been  put  upon  him  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  low-born  and  a  tradesman.  Chamberlain  should  retire.  like 
Achilles,  to  his  tent,  Agamemnon  Balfour  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  siege  of  fate  to  a  victorious  issue.  For 
Joseph  Chamberlain  is  not  only  the  greatest  man  in  England, 
but  the  only  great  man.  Beside  him  Balfour  is  as  the  soughing 
pine  that  stands  on  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Everest." 

The  almost  universal  assumption  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  voice 
will  dominate  the  counsels  of  the  new  cabinet  leads  to  specula- 
tion as  to  the  policy  he  is  likely  to  assume  in  the  near  future.  To 
the  Philadelphia /';vjj  it  appears  that  "the  great  issue  which 
dwarfs  all  others  "  is  whether  the  territories  of  the  British  em- 
pire, in  Africa  and  Asia,  in  Australasia  and  North  America, 
shall  "develop  as  in  the  past  in  a  loose  bond,  or  be  welded  in  one 
tariff  whole,  within  which  as  complete  free  trade  shall  exi.«^t  ^ 
within  the  United  States."  On  this  subject  the  Y)^\xo\X.  Jotirttal 
says : 

"  When  Canada  in  1S97  began  her  policy  of  a  one-sided  prefer- 
ential tariff,  admitting  certain  British  products  at  little  or  no 
duty,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  repaid  her  with  some  degree 
of  British  preferential  tariff.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  in  iSgg 
it  came  to  an  end.  for  Sir  Michael  would  have  none  of  it.     Now 
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iu  the  moment  of  ilic  "lUtcai  ui  the  l  a.iiuin-iiaiii  /-i>livt-iciii  i»iu- 
jcct,  it  may  well  be  that  tliiough  some  system  of  pieferemial 
tariff,  slight  al  first.  b\jt  gradually  increasing,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sees  a  way  to  enter  n  very  thin  eilge  of  the  zollverein  wedge  into 
the  minds  of  the  Hritishers  at  home  and  the  colonists  abroad. 
This  would  mean  nothing  less  than  a  serious  luodihcation  if  not 
an  abandonment  of  Great  Britain's  free-trade  policy." 

In  some  (iiiarters.  however,  the  view  is  expressed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  inthience  is  being  exaggerated.  "  His  zollverein 
is  a  fiasco,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Ei'fiiing  J'ost,  "and 
his  friends  are  advocating  preposterous  and  reactionary  meas- 
ures, which  the  working  masses  will  never  tolerate."  The  Bos- 
ton Iransiript  thinks  al.so  that  his  iuHuence  is  declining: 

"Mr.  Chamberlain's  star  still  twinkles  in  the  political  firma- 
ment, but  not  with  its  original  luster.     The  infiuence  of  this  now 


A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  LOKD  SALISBURY. 

famous  Colonial  Secretary  is  no  longer  iu  the  ascendant.  On  the 
contrary  it  is,  we  think,  waning  daily,  albeit  by  imperceptible 
degrees.  The  successful  ending  of  a  war  of  his  making  may 
bring  renown  to  Lord  Kitchener  or  to  General  French,  but  not  to 
Chamberlain  himself.  The  people  of  England  may  feel  that  the 
war  was  unnecessary  as  well  as  costh',  and  possibly  they  suspect 
that  peace  would  not  have  come  so  soon  had  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
desires  been  solely  and  fully  consulted.  However  this  may  be. 
peace  and  extended  empire  are  associated  rather  with  the  crown 
than  with  any  prestige  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  same  is 
perhaps  true  of  the  unprecedented  effort  to  bring  England  and 
her  colonies  nearer  together." 

Thf;  retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  already  been 
followed  by  the  resignations  of  Earl  Halsbury,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  of  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  still 
Other  resignations  are  looked  for.  In  the  pending  reconstruction, 
which  may  not  be  complete  for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Balfour 
announces  his  intention  of  remaining  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
still  Colonial  Secretary,  as  his  first  lieutenant.  It  is  expected  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  son,  J.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Financial  Secre* 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  will  almost  certainly  be  promoted  to  places  in  the  new 
cabinet. 


NEGOTIATIONS   WITH    THE   VATICAN 
POSTPONED. 

''yUE  failureofthe  Vatican  Kj  otlicially  sanction  the  removal  of 
A  the  friars  from  the  Philippines  has  cau.sed  the  deliverance 
of  a  final  note  of  instructions  U>  Governor  Taft  and  the  trans- 
ference of  negotiations  from  Rome  to  Manila.  Secretary  Root, 
in  his  final  note,  still  insists  that  the  friars  be  withdrawn  from 
the  islands,  and  points  out  clearly  that  "it  is  not  the  United 
States  Government  which  objects  to  the  presence  of  the  friars." 
but  'it  is  the  Catholic  population  "  of  the  islands.  The  Secre- 
tary also  points  out  that  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  friars 
"can  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  any  rights  under  theTreaiy 
of  Paris  or  otherwise."  The  Pope  has  fixed  July  21  for  the  fare- 
well audience  requested  by  Governor  Taft,  and  after  that  Gov- 
ernor Taft  will  leave  Rome  for  Manila,  where  all  future  proposals 
will  be  discussed  between  the  governor  and  the  papal  represen- 
tative. The  Rome  correspondents  of  the  London  dailies  criticize 
the  action  of  the  Vatican.  The  correspondent  of  The  Chronicle 
says  great  indignation  is  felt  among  the  Americans  in  Rome, 
who  are  astounded  at  the  lack  of  appreciation  the  Vatican  has 
shown  for  American  courtesy.  Tlie  Times  considers  that  the 
Vatican  has  shown  inability  to  appreciate  the  best  interests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Nearly  all  the  American  dailies  still  voice  the  opinion  that  "the 
friars  must  go,"  but  The  Enenijtg  Post  (New  York)  takes  a 
somewhat  different  stand,  and  insists  that  we  are  bound  by  treaty 
not  only  to  allow  them  to  stay,  but  to  reinstate  them  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  their  property.     It  says  : 

"  Who  would  suppose,  from  the  tone  of  the  American  press,  or 
even  from  the  tenor  of  the  communications  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  Vatican,  that  the  Philippine  friars  had  a  shadow  of 
legal  right  behind  them?  'The  Friars  Must  Go'  is  the  current 
cry  ;  yet  it  is  in  direct  disregard  of  the  most  solemn  treaty  obli- 
gations assumed  by  this  Government.  The  second  paragraph  of 
Article  VIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  reads: 

"'  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  which  the  preceding  paragraph  refers,  can  not  in  any  respect 
impair  the  property  or  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  property  of  all  kinds,  of  provinces,  municipalities,  public  or  private 
establishments,  ecclesiastical  ox  civic  bodies,  or  any  other  associations  hav- 
ing legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess  property  in  the  aforesaid  terri- 
tories renounced  or  ceded.' 

"Now  it  is  to  that  clause  that  the  Philippine  friars  and  their 
protectors  in  Rome  are  entitled  to  point  and  say,  'We  stand 
upon  the  law.'  The  holdings  of  the  friars  come  distinctly  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  They  are  plainly  property  of  the 
sort  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  allow  no  man  to 'im- 
pair.'  Yet  when  its  owners  come  to  the  American  authorities  in 
Manila  and  in  Washington  and  demand  that  they  be  reinstated 
in 'the  peaceful  possession  of  their  property,'  the  answer  they 
get  is,  'Not  at  all.  You  must  go.'  Indeed,  Secretary  Root  de- 
clares that  the  United  States  'can  not  permit'  the  reinstatement 
of  the  friars  in  their  property.  We  vowed  we  would  do  it ;  now 
we  say  that  we  shall  not  allow  it 

"The  negotiations  are  broken  off  for  the  present,  as  it  was  in- 
evitable they  should  be,  considering  the  temper  in  which  they 
were  undertaken.  'Assuredly,'  wrote  Cobden  to  Bright  in  1851, 
'  these  Americans  are  destined  to  turn  the  diplomatic  world  up- 
side down.'  But  the  Vatican  is  not  to  be  thrown  off  its  feet  by 
our  whirlwind  methods.  Its  calm  adroitness  in  meeting  Mr. 
Root's  impetuous  demands  should  be  a  warning  both  to  him  and 
the  President  that  they  are  walking  on  burning  coals  when  they 
attempt  to  settle  the  religious  question  in  the  Philippines  off- 
hand. Imperialism  is  bound,  of  course,  to  know  nothing  of  re- 
ligion ;  common  morality  is  almost  more  than  it  can  get  along 
with  ;  yet  it  may  easily,  in  all  this  mattel-  of  tiie  treatment  of 
Catholics  in  the  Pliilippines,  arouse  a  religious  prejudice  in 
this  country  which  will  be  politically  more  terrible  to  our  im- 
perialist rulers  than  an  army  with  banners." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  also  takes  a  view  somewhat  different 
from  the  prevailing  view  of  the  closing  of  the  negotiations  at 
Rome.     President  Roosevelt  has  done  well  in  bringing  the  nego- 
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tions  \Tith  the  Vatican  to  a  close,  it  says,  and  it  would  have  l)een 
much  better  had  he  never  allowed  llieni  to  be  initiated.  That  a 
President  of  this  republic  should  take  upon  himself  "to  arrange 
with  the  Vatican  who  should  and  who  should  not  represent  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines,  would  he  hard  to  believe 
were  the  official  proof  not  in  print."  It  is  a  "startling  proof"  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  doctrines  of  imperialism  and  paternalism 
combined  have  prevailed  at  Washington  over  the  conceptions  of 
official  pmver  and  duty  which  were,  at  a  time  not  remote,  com- 
mon to  all  Americans.  The  adjournment  of  the  conmiission  to 
Manila,  declares  the  Pittsburg  Times,  "would  seem  to  be  best 
I  for  all  parties."  By  announcing  that  the  friars  are  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  country,  the  United  States  "can  expel  them 
from  the  islands,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City  Journal ;  "but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  such  measures  will  not  become  necessary."  "It  is  a 
pity  that  we  could  not  have  come  to  a  fair  understanding  witli 
the  Vatican  on  this  matter. "says  the  New  York  Times;  "but 
the  world  is  witness  that  it  is  not  our  fault."  The  Chicago 
Tribiiiw  declares  that  "the  retention  of  the  friars  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
officials  "  ;  and  that  "it  will  be  jjainful  to  see  a  great  church  con- 
senting to  a  hindrance  to  its  work  on  account  of  ecclesiastical 
jiolitics. "     The  Boston  ETenitig  7;<:;/.V(V /)^/ says  : 

"If,  however,  the  American  representative  believed- that  the 
Vatican  can  be  hurried  he  made  a  mistake.  The  papal  diplo- 
matists always  tight  for  the  utmost  delay  possible.  They  have 
two  purposes  in  view:  First,  to  i;et  any  advantage  that  may 
turn  up  ox  be  turned  up  in  piolonj^ed  negotiations;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  maintain  their  di<;nity  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  peojjle. 
Thus  when  the  Vatican  has  made  up  it-;  mind  to  yield  it  allows 
its  determination  to  become  known  very  gradually.  Besides 
liavi ng  to  consider  its  own  prestige  with  its  own  j^eople,  the 
Vatican  has  also  to  maintain  its  ]nelension  that  the  Pope  is  still 
a  great  temporal  prince  who  must  l)e  apprpached  as  such  by 
other  governments. 

"Our  Government  can  not  and  will  not  admit  the  claim  of  the 
Pope  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign.  It  knows  no  other  sovereign 
in  Italy  than  the  King  of  Italy,  and  holds  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  Other  Powers  such  as  Austria  and  France 
have  ambassadors  to  Italy  and  also  resident  dijilomatic  represen- 
tatives at  the  Vatican,  but  we  stick  to  the  text  which  separation 
of  church  and  state  enjoins."  Nevertheless  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  employ  a  trained  diplomatist,  familiar  with  the  Vati- 


can, as  a  member  of  Governor  Tafts  staff  without  his  employ- 
ment involving  recognition  of  the  Popes  temporal  j>ower. 

"Secretary  liay  could  not  <lirectly  negotiate  with  the  Vatican 
himself,  but  he  doubtless  knows  of  .several  gentlemen  whose 
selection  would  greatly  have  facilitated  the  success  of  Governor 
Tafl's  mission.  When  you  want  diplomatic  work  «lone  it  is  well 
to  consult  a  professional  di|)lomatist,  even  if  he  is  precluded  from 
giving  It  his  ilirect  personal  supervision." 


THE    RETIREMENT   OF   GENERAL   SMITH. 

''^  ME  Presitlent's  action  in  retiring  Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith  from 
•■■  .nctive  service,  on  account  of  his  notorious  order  to  "kill  all 
')ver  ten  years  "  and  "make  a  howling  wilderness"  in  .Saniar, 
wins  approval  from  papers  of  every  political  hue.  Even  l>emo- 
crat'c  papers  such  as  the  New  York  Amerimn  ami  Joiirital  i.\.\\<i 
the  Brooklyn  Cilizeti,  which  claim  that  (General  Smith  has  been 
used  as  a  "scapegoat"  for  the  sins  of  the  Admini.4tration,  and 
complain  that  Secretary  Root's  note  of  explanation  accompany- 
ing the  retirement  order  "amounts  to  an  apology  for  his  [General 
.Smith's]  course,"  concede  that  "  President  Roosevelt  has  (hme 
wisely."     The  President  says  in  part: 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  and  great  difficulty  of  the  task 
our  army  has  had  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  of  the  well-nigh 
intolerable  provocations  it  has  received  from  the  cruelty,  treach- 
ery, and  total  disregard  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  civilized 
warfare  on  the  part  of  its  foes.  I  also  heartily  ajiprove  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sternest  measures  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
atrocities  and  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 

"  It  woidd  be  culpable  to  show  weakness  in  dealing  with  such 
foes  or  to  fail  to  use  all  legitimate  and  honorable  methosls  to 
overcome  them.  But  the  very  fact  that  warfare  is  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  afford  infinite  provocation  for  the  commission  of  acts 
of  cruelty  by  junior  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  must  make  tlie 
officers  in  high  and  responsible  positions  j)eculiayly  careful  in 
their  bearing  and  conduct,  so  as  to  keep  a  moral  check  over  any 
acts  of  an  impioper  character  by  their  subordinates.  .  .  .  Loose 
and  violent  talk  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  is  always  likely  to 
excite  to  wrongdoing  those  among  his  subordinates  whose  wills 
are  weak  or  whose  passions  are  strong. 

"General  Smith  has  behind  him  a  long  career  distinguished 
for  gallantry  and  on  the  whole  for  good  conduct.  Taken  in  the 
full,  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  Ameri- 


FROM  THE  DONKEY'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  D<inkey  :   "Well,  if  you're  not  going  to  begin   chewing 
pretty  soon,  let  me."  — The  Chicago  Neivs. 
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can  army  ami  therefore  u[>un  the  nation  ;  and  it  :s  deeply  to  be 
>c)s'rctted  tliat  he  shoiiUl  have  so  acted  in  this  instance  as  to  in- 
tei  tcie  with  liis  further  useluhiess  in  tlie  army." 

Sceretary  Root's  aceonipanyinjf  review  of  the  case  points  out 
that  while  General  Smith  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  "intem- 
perate, inconsiderate,  and  violent  expressions."  his  "written  and 
printed  orders  and  the  actual  conduct  of  military  operations  in 
Samar  were  justified  by  tlie  history  and  conditions  of  the  war- 
fare with  the  cruel  and  treacherous  savages  who  inhabited  the 
island,  and  their  entire  disregard  of  the  laws  of  war."  Mr.  Root 
says  further : 

"It  is  due,  however,  to  tlie  good  sense  and  self-restraint  of 
General  Smith's  subordinates,  and  their  regard  for  the  laws  of 
war,  rather  than  to  his  own  .self-control  and  judgment,  that  his 
intemperate  and  unjustifiable  verbal  instructions  were  not  fol- 
losved.  and  that  he  is  relieved  from  the  indelible  stain  which 
would  have  resulted  from  a  literal  compliance  with  them. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  general  officer  whose  age  and  experience 
have  brought  him  to  high  command  not  to  incite  his  subordinates 
to  acts  of  lawless  violence,  but  to  so  explain  to  them  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  limitations  upon  their  conduct  as 
to  prevent  transgressions  upon  their  part  and  supplement  their 
comparative  inexperience  by  his  wise  control.  In  this  General 
Smith  has  signally  failed,  and  for  this  he  has  been  justly  con- 
victed. Altho  the  sentence  imposed  is  exceedingly  light,  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  condemnation  which,  for  an  ofticer  of  his  rank  and 
age,  is  really  a  severe  punishment." 

"This  action  vindicates  the  Government,"  declares  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  (Rep.)  ;  "it  sets  the  Administration  right."  The 
anti-imperialist  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  adds  that  "it  is  a 
great  gain  for  civilization  to  have  the  highest  stamp  of  official 
disapproval  put  on  the  policy  under  which  certain  soldiers  were 
blackening  the  name  of  "American  'in  the  Philippines." 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  opinions,  which  are  typical  of  those 
that  find  exjyi-ession  in  the  daily  press,  is  the  utterance  of  Tlie 
Artny  atid  Aavy  Journal  (New  York).     It  says: 

"President  Roosevelt's  general  treatment  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  army  has  been  so  uniformly  fair  and  considerate  that 
his  action  in  the  case  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
a  surprise  as  well  as  a  disappointment.  We  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment question  his  motive.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  been 
actuated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  what  he  considers  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  service,  and  we  not  even  remotely  suspect  him  of  per- 
sonal bias.  But  his  order  of  compulsory  retirement  for  General 
Smith  seems  to  us  to  be  unjust.  The  only  penalty  imposed  by  a 
court  composed  of  officers  of  the  highest  character  and  of  wide 
experience  was  that  he  should  be  'admonished'  by  the  review- 
ing authority.  The  Pi'esident  approves  this  finding,  and  in  ad- 
dition he  directs  that  General  Smith  be  retired  from  the  active 
list  of  the  army  on  the  ground  that  his  usefulness  is  ended.  ,  .  . 

"General  Smith  is  praised  for  what  he  did  and  punished  for 
what  he  said.  The  officer's  acts  are  approved  but  his  words  are 
condemned,  and  as  a  penalty  he  is  curtly  retired  from  the  service 
in  which  he  has  performed  more  than  forty  years  of  honorable 
and  useful  work.  In  Samar  he  accomplished  in  a  year  what 
Spain  had  failed  to  do  m  three  centuries.  He  subdued  the 
natives,  compelled  them  to  respect  authorit}-,  and  made  the 
island  inhabitable  for  white  races.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
order  for  his  compulsory  retirement  with  the  fact  that  his  every 
act,  his  official  orders,  and  his  military  methods  bear  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  Government 

"Eliminating  the  personal  equation  entirely,  we  regard  the 
President's  action  in  this  case  not  only  as  unjust  but  as  unwise 
and  unfortunate.  It  will  be  construed  by  the  'anti-imperialists' 
as  a  plea  of  guilty  to  all  their  wicked  charges  against  the  army. 
Its  probable  result  will  be  to  provoke  another  outburst  of  abuse 
against  the  military  establishment.  The  detractors  of  the  army 
have  been  howling  for  a  sacrifice,  and  it  has  been  offered  up  to 
them.  As  for  General  Smith,  history  will  measure  him  by  his 
acts  ;  the  words  for  which  he  has  been  so  severely  punished, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  them,  will  soon  be  lost 
in  the  silence  of  forgetfulness." 


\ 


THE    FLURRY    IN    THE    CORN    MARKET. 

THE  attempt  which  Mr.  John  W.  Gates  and  his  associates 
are  supposed  to  have  made  to  corner  "July  corn  "  is  almost 
universally  condemned  by  the  press  as  an  act  of  wanton  specu- 
lation and  a  menace  to  legitimate  trade.  The  New  York  J lerald 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  deal : 

"There  is  so  much  corn  rai.sed  in  this  country  that  no  combi- 
nation of  millionaires  would  try  to  corner  the  actual  grain.  About 
()o  million  acres  are  annually 
planted  with  it,  an  area  equal 
to  three  times  the  entire  land 
surface  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  even  last  year, 
when  a  third  of  the  crop  was 
ruined  by  drought,  more  than 
i|^  billions  of  bushels  were 
harvested. 

"  What  Mr.  Gates  and  his 
party  tried  to  monopolize  was 
the  corn  of  a  certain  grade 
available  for  delivery  in  the 
Chicago  market  during  this 
month  .  .  .  The  manipula- 
tors of  a  '  corner  '  buy  the  con- 
tracts offered  for  delivery 
during  a  given  month  and 
then  secretly  monopolize  the 
commodity,  so  that  the  .sel- 
lers, unable  to  fill  their  con- 
tracts, must  purchase  at  extortionate  prices  from  the  agents  of 
the  cHque,  or  by  paying  the  latter  roundly  secure  release  from 
the  contracts. 

"The  scheme  is  to  induce  a  man  to  sell  something  which  the 
buyers  secretly  intend  he  shall  be  unable  to  deliver.  Such 
operations  are  something  quite  different  from  ordinary  specula- 
tion. They  are  conspiracies  condemned  alike  by  morals,  public 
sentiment,  and  the  law.  Their  purpose  is  the  ruin  of  individuals, 
their  effect  is  injurious  to  the  business  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  their  author  should  be  sternly  dealt  with." 

Mr.  Gates  and  his  friends,  it  is  inferred  by  the  same  paper, 
have  been  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  tho  they  succeeded 
in  raising  the  price  of  corn  from  the  normal  figure  of  about  65 
cents  per  bushel  to  as  high  as  go  cents.  This  high  price  proved 
to  be  their  undoing,  for  it  attracted  .so  much  grain  that  the  corner 
was  broken.  lu  the  subsequent  "collapse, "  which  occurred  on 
July  15,  the  price  fell  16  cents  in  one  day.  How  ^Ir.  Gates  and 
his  followers  fared  011  the  occasion  of  this  "tumble  "  can  only  be 
surmised.  In  some  quarters  it  is  believed  that  they  cleared  as 
much  as  $4,000,000.  "The  probability  is,"  observes  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  "that  they  made  some  money,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  they  expected."  Says  the  New  York  American  and 
Journal : 

"The    Gates    movement    is    simply   a   colossal   gamble,    and 
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whether  it  wins  $4,000,000  for  him  or  loses  a  million  or  two 
really  makes  no  grave  difference  lo  Mr.  Gates.  He  has  plenty 
more  millions. 

"The  particular  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  corn  episode  is 
that  a  game  in  which  the  Gateses  make  the  limit  and  deal  the 
cards  is  no  pastime  for  the  ordinary  citizen  who  works  for  his 
money  and  husbands  it  as  a  provision  for  his  old  age  or  for  his 
wife  and  children. 

"If  the  Gates  pool  lost  money  in  the  deal  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  changing  of  figures  on  a  banker's  books;  but  tlie 
losses  of  the  small  gambler,  who  trailed  after  the  magnates,  are 
real.     His  investment  is  gone  ;  he  played  with  real  money,  and 


IfEKE  1     GOL  ULKN   VE!" 


-  ne  Xttv  y'ori  K'or/t/. 

not  with  counters,  and  the  rocketing  and  collapse  of  corn  means 
in  his  case  that  the  little  house  that  was  to  be  built  will  have  to 
wait,  with  a  great  probability  that  it  may  never  go  u]) ;  that  the 
boy  will  not  have  the  extra  year's  schooling,  and  that  the  girl 
must  learn  a  trade  and  prepare  to  bear  her  share  of  the  burden 
when  the  time  comes. 

"That  is  the  horror  and  pathos  of  these  spectacular  movements 
on  'change." 

To  the  Louisville  Coiirier-Jouriuil  the  whole  affair  ajipears 
"most  demoralizing  "  ;  while  the  Chicago  Reconi-Herald  thinks 
that  such  deals  tend  to  give  Chicago  a  most  unenviable  reputa- 
tion both  in  the  financial  world  and  in  the  grain  markets.  "In 
the  light  of  recent  experiences,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  E7>e- 
ning  Telegraph,  "it  is  high  time  manipulation  of  food  products 
should  be  made  an  offense  against  justice  ;  but  a  speedier  and 
more  effective  process  would  be  for  the  boards  of  trade  to  fix  an 
equitable  settlement  price  whenever  the  staple  soars  to  a  ficti- 
tious basis." 


General  Bragg's  "  Indiscretion."— 'In  these  days  of 
record-smashing, '"  observes  the  Now  York  Evening  Post,  "no 
one  can  deny  that  the  palm  for  getting  into  trouble  with  the  least 
delaj'  possible  must  go  to  the  venerable  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg,  our 
consul  in  Havana."  General  Bragg's  offense,  which  has  already 
been  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Cuban  authorities  and  will 
probably  result  in  his  recall,  consists  of  a  statement  made  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  to  the  effect  that  "  Uncle  Sam  might  as 
well  try  to  make  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail  as  to  do  anything 
with  these  people."     Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post : 

"It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  General  Bragg  did  write  this 
letter  and  that  it  contained  the  language  quoted.  Ic  was  a  pri- 
vate letter,  and  whatever  was  said  in  this  letter  was  intended 
only  for  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Bragg.  But  this  does  not  excuse  the  in- 
discretion committed  by  the  general,  no  matter  what  may  be  said 
about  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  made  the  letter  public. 


It  would  not  be  easy  lo  commit  agrc.uei  ■•!!».  ii>e  ii^.ntiM  a  piopie 
of  Spanish  descent  and  using  the  Spanisli  tongue  than  lo  l<>uj)1c 
them  in  any  way  with  a  pig.  The  word  is  used  a!niot>t  cxclu* 
sively  by  llie  Spaniards  as  an  epithet  of  reproach. 

"The  fact  ihai  General  Bragg  is  an  old  man  and  that  he  has  a 
brilliant  recoid  as  a  soldier  will  not  excuse  his  ofTensive  utter- 
ance. .  .  .  The  United  Stales  Government,  following  j)rece»!enls 
set  by  itself,  can  not  well  avoid  recalling  him  without  waiting  for 
Cuba  to  make  the  demand." 

"The  moral  of  the  incident,"  comments  the  Springfield  Repub- 
iiiini,  "seems  to  be  that  ])ersons  in  public  station,  particularly 
diplomatic  or  consular  posts,  should  be  pretty  sure  of  the  discre- 
tion of  their  wives  before  too  freely  coutiding  to  them  views  of 
men  and  affairs." 


A   VICTORY    FOR    HOME   RULE   IN   OHIO 

CITIES. 

■'  I  "HE  principle  involved  in  state  control  of  municipal  affairs. 
■*•  which  has  been  put  in  force  to  a  sensational  degree  re- 
cently in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  has  also  been  i>rominent  from 
time  to  time  in  the  politics  of  other  States,  notably  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana,  has  received  a  sharp  check  from  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio.  Tlie  Public  (Chicago),  a  single-tax  paper 
with  strong  Democratic  leanings,  gives  the  following  account  gf 
recent  events  in  that  State  : 

"For  many  years  Republican  legislatures  have  been  making 
special  municipal  charters  and  regulations  under  a  constitution 
which  expressly  forbids  it,  going  even  to  the  extent  of  distin- 
guishing for  legislative  purj)oses  between  cities  differing  in  no 
respect  whatever  except  that  at  the  previous  census  one  of  them 
had  a  larger  j)opulation  than  the  other  by  eighteen  or  twenty  in- 
habitants. In  this  way  Cincinnati,  normally  a  Democratic  city, 
has  been  put  under  the  government  of  state  boards  which  has 
resulted  in  its  being  ruled  by  a  Republican  boss.  Boss  Cox,  who 
dispenses  the  local  patronage  of  the  State.  Cleveland,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  ahvaj-s  been  a  Republican  city,  was  allowed 
to  have  an  excellent  system  of  home-rule  government,  known  as 
the  federal  plan,  under  which  the  heads  of  departments  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  mayor  and  the  mayor  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  jjeople.  Yet  the  only  municipal  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cities  is  that  Cincinnati  once  had  the  larger  pop- 
ulation. Cleveland  has  been  the  larger  for  some  lime,  having 
outstripped  Cincinnati  in  population,  but  the  difference  in  forms 
of  government  were  perpetuated.  When  Cleveland  elected  Tom 
L.  John.son  as  mayor,  and  Johnson  began  to  work  for  the  jjeople 
instead  of  the  monojiol)-  corporations,  the  local  Republican  ma- 
chine bethought  itself  that  a  state  board  government  like  that  of 
Cincinnati  was  what  Cleveland  needed.  So  Mr.  Hanna's  attor- 
ney general  saw  his  way  clear  to  bringing  an  ouster  suit.  The 
plan  was  to  'knock  out '  the  Johnson  administration  by  knocking 
out  tlie  federal  plan,  and  then  to  put  Cleveland  under  the  control 
of  Boss  Hannaas  Cincinnati  was  already  under  that  of  Boss  Cox. 
Meanwhile,  the  Republican  legislature,  at  the  behest  of  a  Toledo 
ring  of  Republicans  who  could  not '  use  '  Mayor  Jones,  had  abol- 
ished the  Toledo  police  board  and  authorized  the  governor  to  ap- 
point a  state  police  board  for  Toledo — all  under  a  constitution 
which  forbids  special  legislatioji  for  municipalities.  The  object, 
of  course,  was  to  sidetrack  Mayor  Jones  and  the  voters  who  had 
elected  him  by  a  vast  majority,  by  establishing  a  Toledo  boss, 
to  correspond  with  Boss  Hanna  of  Cleveland  and  Boss  Cox  of 
Cincinnati.  But  the  non-resistant  Jones,  saying  he  would  ne'er 
resist,  resisted.  He  sturdily  refu.sed  to  surrender  lo  the  state 
board,  and  that  expectaiit  body  brought  suit  to  compel  him  lo. 
This  suit  came  before  the  supreme  court  along  with  the  Cleve- 
land suit,  and  in  disposing  of  the  two  the  court  look  up  the  whole 
subject  of  S})ecial  legislation  for  municipalities,  rendering  ileci- 
sions  upon  principles  which  cut  the  roots  of  all  the  municipal  leg- 
islation of  the  State  for  half  a  century.  These  decisions  sus- 
tained Mayor  Jones  in  Toledo  on  the  ground  that  the  new  police 
legislation  was  special  legislation  ;  and  on  the  same  ground  it 
declared  the  whole  Cleveland  cliarter  invalid.  Had  the  Cincin- 
nati or  Columbus  charter  been  before  the  court  it  would  have 
fared  in  the  same  way,  and  proceedings  attacking  these  charters 
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have  since  been  set  In  motion.  Mr.  Ilanua  >  u«)l  tiiciuU  m 
Cleveland  ami  'l\)ledo  had  jumped  for  ihe  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
preserve-jais  and  pulled  down  with  a  crash  all  the  preserve-jars 
on  the  pantry  shelf."  . 

The  Chicago  AV.v/</-//f/.i/(/ (I nd.)  interprets  the  Ohio  situa- 
tion in  much  the  same  way,  declariu^  Uial  "no  other  State  has 
gone  to  such  absurd  extremities  in  iis  attempt  to  enact  special 
legislation  for  the  control  of  certain  departments  of  municipal 
government,"  and  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  is 
"timely  and  gratifying."  Tlie  Clevelan.l  I.t\uler  (Rep.)  com- 
ments : 

"In  bringing  order  out  of  threatened  legal  chaos  in  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Ohio  the  cities  of  the  State  ought  to  be  given  wide 
latitude  in  local  government.  In  that  way  varying  conditions 
can  be  met  with  greatest  tle.xibility  and  ease,  and  the  .sense  of 
immediate  personal  responsibility  for  the  good  or  evil  results  of 
city  elections  can  be  l)rought  home  to  the  voters  whose  instincts 
and  interests  are  on  the  right  side.  Whatever  tends  to  dull  this 
consL-iousness  of  the  necessity  of  active  and  intelligent  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs  does  an  injury  which  is  far-reaching  and 
deep-seated.  Even  unsatisfactory  government,  created  and  sus- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  a  great  center  of  business  and  popula- 
tion, is  less  dangerous,  in  the  long  run,  than  more  efficient  and 
wise  administration  of  municipalities  if  the  better  results  are 
obtained  by  methods  which  deaden  local  patriotism  and  make 
the  best  citizens  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  elections." 

The  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Ind.)  points  out  that  "unless  Governor 
Nash  calls  a  special  session  of  the  Ohio  legislat?ure  in  the  mean 
time,  Cleveland  will  have  to  be  governed  after  October  2  upon 
the  old  village  plan  of  board  rule."  This  would  continue  Tom 
L.  Johnson  in  complete  control  for  the  lime  being. 


THE    MENACE   OF   AN    INDUSTRIAL 
FEUDALISiVI. 

IT  is  somewhat  startling  to  be  assured  tliat  American  democ- 
racy is  already  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  coming  industrial 
feudalism.  Yet  this  position  is  .seriously  maintained  in  a  recent 
striking  article  in  the  New  York  Indepejidetit — "  one  of  the  articles 
that,  once  published,  live,"  according  to  Tlie  Independent' s  own 
judgment,  because,  "like  all  great  work,  in  science  or  in  art,  it 
is  essentially  a  report,  a  description,  a  picture  of  a  situation, 
made  by  one  of  those  men  who  have  the  power  to  see  what  other 
men  look  at  without  seeing,  and,  by  a  few  strong,  clean  strokes, 
to  make  other  men  instantly  see."  Mr.  \V.  J.  Ghent,  the  author 
of  the  article  in  question  and  an  economic  writer  of  some  note, 
makes  the  prophecy  that  "the  next  distinct  stage  in  the  socio- 
economic development  of  America  .  .  .  will  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  benevolent  feudalism."  Laying  down  as  axiomatic 
the  proposition  that  "concentration  of  capital  and  the  increase  of 
individual  holdings  of  wealth  will  continue,"  and  quoting  the 
recent  words  of  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  ot"  Columbia  University,  to 
the  effect  that  "the  rich  will  continually  grow  richer,  and  the 
multi-millionaires  will  approach  the  billion-dollar  standard,"  Mr. 
Ghent  proceeds : 

"TJieniore  the  great  combinations  increase  their  power,  the 
greater  is  the  subordination  of  the  small  concerns.  They  may, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  find  it  possible,  and  even  fairly  profit- 
able, to  continue ;  but  they  will  be  more  and  more  confined  to 
particular  activities,  to  particular  territories,  and  in  time  to  par- 
ticular methods,  all  dictated  and  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
larger  concerns.  The  petty  tradesmen  and  producers  .are  thus 
an  economically  dependent  class  ;  and  their  dependence  increases 
with  the  years.  In  a  like  position,  also,  are  the  owners  of  small 
and  moderate  holdings  in  the  trusts.  The  larger  holdings — often 
the  single  largest  holding— determines  the  rules  of  the  game  ; 
the  smaller  ones  are  either  acquiescent,  or,  if  recalcitrant,  are 
powerless  to  enforce  their  will.  Especially  is  this  true  in  America, 
where  the  head  of  a  corporation  is  often  an  absolute  ruler,  who 


detei  mines  not  only  the  policy  of  the  enterprise,  but  \\\fi  person- 
nel of  the  board  of  directors." 

The  results  of  this  process  of  centralization  are  seen  10  be  two- 
fold. ()\\  the  one  hand  is  concentrated  almost  limitless  economic 
power  ill  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  men.  On  the  other 
hand  is  created  a  great  and  ever-growing  class  of  wage-earners 
and  dependents.  This  latter  class  is  already  much  larger  than  is 
generally  recognized.     Says  Mr.  Ghent  ; 

"The  laborers  and  mechanics  were  long  ago  brought  under  the 
yoke  through  their  divorcement  from  the  land  and  the  ajjplica- 
tion  of  steam  to  factory  operation.     They  are  economically  un- 


His  OLD  Friend  John:  "Excuse  me,  Sam,  but  I  cawn't  help  larfin? 
when  I  think  ow  'ard  you  worked  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  British  oppres- 
sion !  "  — The  New  York  American  and  Journal. 

free  except  in  .so  far  as  their  organizations  make  possible  a  col- 
lective bargain  for  wages  and  hours.  The  growth  of  commerce 
raised  up  an  enormous  class  of  clerks  and  helpers,  perhaps  the 
most  dependent  class  in  the  community.  The  growth  and  partial 
diffusion  of  wealth  in  America  has  in  fifty  years  largely  altered 
the  character  of  domestic  .service  and  increased  the  number  of 
servants  manyfold.  Railroad  pools  and  farm-implement  trusts 
liave  drawn  a  tiglitening  cordon  about  the  farmers.  The  pro- 
fessions, too,  have  felt  the  change.  Behind  many  of  our  impor- 
tant newsjjapers  are  ])rivate  commercial  interests  which  dictate 
their  general  policy,  if  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  their  par- 
ticular attitude  upon  every  public  question  ;  while  the  race  for 
endowments  made  by  the  greater  number  of  the  churches  and  by 
all  colleges  except  a  few  state-supported  ones,  compels  a  cautious 
regard  on  the  part  of  synod  and  faculty  for  the  wishes,  the  views, 
and  prejudices  of  men  of  great  wealth.  To  this  growing  defer- 
ence of  preacher,  teacher,  and  editor  is  added  that  of  two  yet 
more  important  classes — the  makers  and  the  interpreters  of  law. 
The  record  of  legislation  and  judicial  interpretation  regarding 
slavery  previous  to  the  Civil  War  has  been  paralleled  in  recent 
years  by  the  record  of  legislatures  and  courts  in  matters  relating 
to  the  lives  and  health  of  manual  workers,  especiall)-  in  such 
cases  as  employers'  liability  and  factor}*  inspection.  Thus,  with 
a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  subordinate  classes,  with  a 
tremendous  increase  of  their  individual  components,  and  with  a 
corresponding  growth  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  score  mag- 
nates, there  is  needed  little  further  to  make  up  a  socio-economic 
status  that  contains  all  the  essentials  of  a  renascent  feudalism." 

At  least  in  its  beginning,  continues  Mr.  Ghent,  it  is  less  a  per- 
sonal than  a  class  feudalism,  and  is  marked  by  "the  extreme  def- 
erence which  we  yield,  the  rapt  homage  which  we  pay — not  as 
individuals,   but  as  units  of  a  class — to  the  men  of  wealth." 
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There  is  no  reason  thai  it  should  l)e  necessarily  a  brutal  feudal- 
ism. Indeed,  Mr,  Ghent  finds  in  such  benefactions  as  those  of 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller.  Morgan,  and  Vanderbilt  indications  that 
the  coming  era  will  be  "qualified  by  a  growing  and  diffusive 
sense  of  responsibility  and  of  kinship."     He  adds  : 

"Macaulay's  famous  dictum,  that  the  privileged  cla^^ses,  when 
their  rule  is  threatened,  always  bring  about  their  own  ruin  by 
making  further  exactions,  is  likely,  in  this  case,  to  prove  untrue. 
A  wiser  forethought  begins  to  prevail  among  the  autocrats  of  to- 
day— a  forethought  destined  to  grow  and  expand  and  to  prove  of 
inestimable  value  when  bequeathed  to  their  successors.  Our 
nobility  will  thus  temper  their  exactions  to  an  endurable  limit ; 
and  they  will  distribute  benefits  to  a  degree  that  makes  a  toler- 
ant, if  not  a  satisfied  people.  They  may  even  make  a  working 
principle  of  Bentham's  maxim,  and  after,  of  course,  ajjpropira- 
ting  the  first  and  choicest  fruits  of  industry  to  themselves,  may 
seek  to  promote  the  '  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 
For  therein  will  lie  their  greater  security." 

No  radical  changes  in  the  fabric  of  the  state  will  be  needed, 
since  "the  present  state  machinery  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
subtle  and  extra-legal  exertion  of  power  by  an  autocracy."  Mr. 
Ghent  concludes : 

"The  prevention  of  discontent  will  be  the  prior  study,  to  which 
the  intellect  and  the  energies  of  the  nobles  and  their  legates  will 
be  ever  bent.  To  that  end  the  teachings  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  sermons,  the  editorials,  the  stump  orations,  and  even 
the  plays  at  the  theaters  will  be  skilfully  and  persuasively  molded  ; 
and  the  questioning  heart  of  the  poor,  which  perpetually  .seeks 
some  answer  to  the  painful  riddle  of  the  earth,  will  meet  with  a 
multitude  of  mollifying  responses.  .  .  .  Literature  will  take  on 
the  hues  and  tones  of  the  good-natured  days  of  Charles  II.  In- 
stead of  poetry,  however,  the  innocuous  novel  will  flourish  best ; 
every  Hower)'  courtier  will  write  romance,  and  the  literary  darl- 
ing of  the  renaissance  will  be  an  Edmund  Waller  of  fiction.  A 
lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Lei}-,  who 

"...  on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eye  that  .spoke  the  melting  soul,' 

will  be  the  laureled  chief  of  our  painters;  and  sculpture,  arciii- 
tecture.  and  the  lesser  arts,  under  the  spell  of  changed  influences, 
will  undergo  a  like  transformation. 

"This,  then,  in  the  rough,  is  our  benevolent  feudalism  to-be. 
It  is  not  precisely  a  Utopia.  nt)t  an  '  island  valley  of  Avdion  '  ; 
and  yet  it  has  its  commendable,  even  its  fascinating  feattires. 
'  The  empire  is  peace. '  shouted  the  partizans  of  Louis  Napoleon  ; 
and  a  like  crj',  with  an  equal  ardency  of  entliusiasm,  will  be 
uttered  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  regime.  Peace  and  stabil- 
ity will  be  its  defensive  arguments,  and  peace  and  stability  it 
will  probably  bring.  But  tranquil  or  unquiet,  whatever  it  may 
be,  its  triumph  is  assured  ;  and  existent  forces  are  carrying  us 
toward  it  with  an  ever-accelerating  speed.  One  power  alone 
might  prevent  it — the  collective  popular  will  that  it  shall  not  be. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  and  but  little 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  underlings." 


A   WOMAN'S   "RIGHT  OF    PRIVACY." 

SL^RPRISE  is  evinced  over  a  remarkable  decision  handed 
down  by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  denying  the 
"right  of  privacy"  to  Miss  Abigail  Roberson,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
It  appears  that  last  year  this  young  lady  brought  a  suit  for  $15.- 
000  damages  against  the  Rochester  Folding-Box  Company  and 
the  Franklin  Mills  Company,  of  Lockport.  on  account  of  their 
unauthorized  use  of  her  picture  as  an  advertisement  on  barrels. 
The  justice  to  whom  she  applied  for  an  injunction  gave  a  deci- 
sion in  her  favor,  holding  that  there  is  a  "right  of  privacTy" 
which  had  been  infringed  and  that  a  woman's  beauty  is  her  in- 
violate possession.  This  decision  is  now  reversed  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  which  takes  the  view  that  "the  so-cailed  right  of  pri- 
vacy has  not  as  yet  found  an  abiding-place  in  our  jurisprudence," 
since  it  involves  the  right  to  restrain  "the  publicity  of  a  word 
picture,   a  comment  upon  one's  looks,   conduct,   domestic  rela- 


tions, «)r  habits,"  including  "the  same  things  if  s|Hjken  instead  "f 
being  printed."  It  the  "right  of  privacy  "  be  accepted,  dei.. 
the  cotirt,  it  would  be  illegal  to  publish  a  man's  picture  without 
his  consent,  to  discuss  his  business  ent-- • 'c  an  ac- 
count of  his  successful  experiments  for  t;  i-rs.  or  to 
comment  up<»n  his  eccentricities. 

Apparently  the  only   reniedy  to  which   Miss   Rober.sun  could 
iiave  recourse  would  be  that  of  a  libel  suit — a  remedy  l)oih  1: 
tain   !ind   inadequate,    as  the   Chicago    Trihune  remarks, 
same  paper  luakes  a  plea  for  laws  specifically  "forbidding  the 
misuse  of  a  person's  features."     The   New  York  Outlook  com- 
ments : 

"The  sweeping  character  of  this  deosiun.  differing  in  princi- 
ple, it  is  to  be  noted,  from  the  decisions  in  some  other  Slates  on 
the  right  to  Qintrol  the  negative  of  a  photograpii.  illustrates  the 
many  sides  on  which  modern  privacy  is  menaced,  and  thus  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  protecting  privacy  by  statute.  The  iliffi- 
culty  lies  not  so  much  in  declaring  a  principle  as  in  defining  its 
application — that  is,  laying  down  a  rule  for  de,termining  dam- 
ages in  a  given  case — the  same  difiiculty  which  exists  under  the 
law  of  libel.  For  instance,  the  exploitation  of  a  ph<>tograi)h  does 
far  greater  damage,  obviously,  to  a  young  w<»man  in  private  life 
than  to  a  man  in  public  life,  if  in  his  cast,  supposing  it  a  carica- 
ture, it  does  any  damage  at  all.  On  still  broader  grounds  the 
decision  is  unfortunate  so  far  as  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  claim 
of  right  made  by  the  sensational  press  to  pry  into  and  expose 
affairs  purely  personal.  Above  and  beyond  the  violation  of  pro- 
priety and  even  decency  involved,  and  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
individuals,  this  growing  invasion  of  privacy  induces  a  general 
indifference  to  newspaper  statement  and  contempt  for  newspaj)er 
criticism.  The  standard  accepted  is  less  and  less  that  of  public 
opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press,  and  more  and  more  the  stand- 
ard of  one's  party,  or  set.  or  business  associates.  This  is  the 
penalty  jiaid  by  .society  for  the  cheapening  and  discrediting  <»f  an 
instrument  through  which  its  influence  should  be  mosl.cffectively 
exerted." 


"  SQUEAMISHNESS"   AS   A  FORCE  FOR   PEACE. 

''T^  IIE  outcry  raised   in   this  country  over  orders  and  military 
■*■        measures  resorted  to  in   Samar  and  other   Philippine   is- 
lands suggests  to  the  editor  of    The  World's  /fV'rX*  the  thought 
that  a  new  force  for  peace  has  arisen  in  tlie  world.     lie  says 

"In  considering  the  whole  subject  of  war  in  the  future,  this 
popular  sensitiveness  to  cruelty  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  pow- 
erful force.  It  may  almost  be  called  a  new  force,  so  greatly  has 
the  humanitarian  feeling  grown  within  the  last  few  decades. 
Both  the  Boer  war  an^l  our  war  in  the  Philippines  have  revealed 
a  stronger  and  keener  humanitarianism  than  public  opinion  ever 
before  showed  i)erhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  Hith- 
erto men  have  accepted  war  as  a  necessary  barbarity,  and  inhu- 
man acts  have  been  considered  as  inevitable.  They  have  been 
regretted  and  discouraged  ;  but  never  before  have  they  lain  so 
heavily  on  the  public  conscience.  Such  prison  experiences  as 
were  common  during  the  war  between  the  States  would  now  so 
arouse  the  indignation  of  mankind  that  no  nation  could  with- 
stand it.     (reneral  plunder  and  murder  are  no  longer  jwssible. 

"There  is  of  course  a  squeamishness  in  civilian  comment  on 
suflering.  whether  it  be  necessary  or  unnecessary,  that  the  sol- 
dier does  not  feel  or  does  not  permit  himself  to  feel ;  and  a  hu- 
manitarian standard  of  conduct  is  easily  set  in  times  of  peace 
that  is  not  found  practicable  when  war  comes  and  the  horrors  of 
the  field  and  the  camp  blunt  men's  feelings.  The  punishment 
of  a  treacherous  and  cruel  Filipino  by  the  '  water-cure  '  does  not 
seem  to  .soldiers  in  a  Philippine  jungle  such  a  crime  against  civ- 
ilization as  it  would  seem  to  .the  same  men  if  they  were  engaged 
in  peaceful  jiursuits  at  home.  The  truth  is  it  is  not  a  worse  atro- 
city than  every  war  has  provoked.  But  in  no  preceding  war  has 
the  light  of  humanitarianism  beat  so  strongly  on  every  act  of 
cruelty.  This  ferocity  of  public  indignation  is  a  happy  measure 
of  the  great  advance  of  civilization  that  has  been  made  since 
wars  were  more  frequent.  It  is  a  force  for  peace  that  monarchs 
and  ministries  and  soldiers  must  hereafter  more  seriously  reckon 
with  than  thev  have  reckoned  with  it  hitherto.     It  is  become  a 
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H-    til  hi  li 
few  tiees. 


>i|iN  iiiiwn  a        Then  nas  a  little  can 
ter  across  country. 


After  which  lie  takes  a        He     then    gives     the  And  restsa  moment  or        By    which   time    he   is 

brisk   stroll    of    twenty    chiKlren     a      wheelbar-  two.                                           ready  for  briakfast. 

miles.                                       row  riile.  — The  t'likago  ReisoiU- Herald. 

IHK    I'RESIDKNT   IS    KKSTl.MJ    A  I'    HIS    HOME    IN    ONSTKK  HAY. 


great  peace-keeping  torce,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  com- 
merce and  industry  as  a  deterrent  of  war." 

Hilt  ilie  editor  of  tlie  Manila  .lincrUaii,  who  is  "on  the  spot," 
declares  his  belief  that  behind  "all  this  apparent  conversion  of 
the  world  to  humane  warfare,"  are  the  motives  of  "cant  and 
hypocrisy."  "There  is  not  an  honest  sentiment  in  it  all,"  he 
says  ;  and  goes  on  : 

"War  is  what  it  has  always  been  and  what  it  will  continue  to 
be  to  tlu;  end  of  lime — hell.  It  can  not  be  refitied.  Until  the 
dawn  of  the  inilleni)iiim  men  will  shoot  one  another  to  death. 
Those  who  pretend  to  be  shocked  at  siicii  an  outlook  are  either 
hypocrites  or  idiots,  or  i)olitica!  knaves. 

"The  insincerity  of  all  this  maudlin  sentimentalisiii  and  ))ra- 
ting  about  war  cruelties  are  thoroughly  exposed  Ijy  the  i)roceed- 
ings  in  Congress.  It  crops  out  only  when  the  j^olitical  '  hot  air' 
is  turned  on,  when  the  members  are  playing  j)oliiical  chess, 
making  ammunition  for  the  pending  campaign,  when  they  must 
go  home  and  answer  to  tlieir  constituents  ;  when  they  shrink  into 
their  real  dimensions  and  are  not  .so  high  and  migluv.  When 
the  committees  get  to  work  on  practical  affairs — on  appropriation 
bills,  there  isn't  much  'spieling  '  to  the  gallery,  which  means  the 
deluded  voter.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  voted 
for  the  Philippines  at  the  present  session  ;  the  navy-yard  at 
Olongapo.  the  fortifications  there  and  here,  the  navy-yard  and 
dock  for  Cavite,  the  setting  aside  of  vast  sums  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  service,  the  coast  survey,  and  the  light-house  service  ; 
the  neogtiations  relative  to  purchase  of  the  church  lands,  the 
effort  to  substitute  American  Catholic  priests  for  those  now  here, 
and  the  expressed  hope  that  the  friars  might  leave  the  islands 
permanently  ;  these  things  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be 
enumerated,  notably  such  as  the  unprecedented  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  do  not  show  a 
disposition  to  retire  from  the  Philippines.  No  political  organi- 
zation would  dare  to  pronounce  such  a  dogma  in  the  United 
States  and  hope  of  success  before  the  j^eop^e 

"With,  the  fall  elections  at  home  this  artificial  hysteria  will 
pass  off  and  we  may  look  for  a  lucid  interval,  if  the  Americans 
here  do  not  stir  up  the  animals  too  much." 

"Mr.  Dooley,"  who  has  again  taken  his  pen  in  hand,  makes 
some  observations  on  the  difference  between  the  treatment  of  a 
police  officer  and  an  army  officer,  when  accused  of  cruelty.  If 
a  policeman  makes  a  slip,  "another  round-headed  man  pushes 
him  into  a  cell,  an'  a  impartyal  jury  iv  men  that's  had  throuble 
with  th'  polis  befure  convicts  him  with  three  cheers." 

"  Xow,  suppose  Gilligan's  father  whin  he  was  young  had  looked 
him  over  an'  said:  'Agathy,  Michael's  head  is  per-fectly  round. 
It's  like  ii  base-ball.  'Tis  so  pecoolyar.  An'  he  has  a  fightin' 
face.  'Tis  no  good  thryin'  to  tache  him  a  thrade.  Let's  make 
a  sojer  iv  him.'  An'  he  wint  into  th'  army.  If  he'd  done  there 
what  he's  done  in  th'  patch,  'tis  Gin'ral  Gilligan  he'd  be  be  this 
time — Gin'ral  Gilligan  stormin'  th'  heigiits  iv  San  Joon  hill; 
Gin'ral  Mike  Gilligan  suspindin'  th'  haveas  corpus  in  th'  Ph'Iip- 
peens  an'  th'  anti-impeeryalists  at  home  ;  Gin'ral  Mike  GilJigan 
capturin'  Aggynaldoo,  an'  he'd  do  it  with  bare  hands  an'  with- 
out th'  aid  iv  a  mustache  ;  Gin'ral  Mike  Gilligan  abolishin'  th' 
third  reader;  Gin'ral  Mike  Gilligan  discoorsin' to  th'  public  on 
'Books  I  have  niver  read:  Series  wan,  th'  Histh'ry  iv  th' 
United  States."  If  his  foot  slips  an'  he  grows  a  little  cross  with 
a  pris'ner  iv  war  on  th'  way  to  th'  station  an'  dhrops  his  soord 


or  his  club  on  th'  top  iv  Iiim,  is  he  up  befure  th'  judge  an"  thried 
be  a  jury  iv  his  peers?     Officer  Mike,  yes;  Gin'ral  Mike,  no. 

"Gin'ral  Mike  has  no  peers.  lie  rayceives  a  letter  noiilyin' 
him  that  he  has  broken  a  human  skull  divine  an'  th'  reg-Iations 
iv  th'  army  an'  must  be  thried.  '  Who  will  me  brave  frind  have 
go  through  with  this  heer  ustere  but  hailf-yellow  inquiry?"  'Oh, 
annywan  will  do.  Anny  iv  th'  gallant  lift'nants  iv  me  brigade 
will  do,'  says  Gin-'ral  Mike.  So  th'  Gin'ral  is  put  on  thrile  an' 
a  frind  iv  his  addhresses  th'  coort.  'Gintlemen,'  says  he,  'th' 
question  befure  th'  coort  is  not  so  much  did  our  gallant  leader 
hammer  th'  coon  as  whether  our  flag  wanst  stuck  up  where  we 
have  wathered  so  many  jirecious  citizens  shall  iver  come  di^wn. 
(Tir  coort:  'No,  no!  ')  That's  th'  i)int.  What  do  th'  people  at 
home  who  know  nawthin'  about  this  here  war,  excipt  what  we 
tell  tliim,  what  do  they  mane  be  subjictin'  this  here  liayro,  gray 
an'  bent  with  infirmities,  but  pretty  spry  at  that,  to  this  igno- 
miny? He  has  fought  f'r  thim  an'  what  have  they  done  f'r 
him?  In  more  thin  wan  year  he  has  on'y  risen  fi'm  th"  rank  iv 
captain  to  brigadier  gin'ral  an'  his  pay  is  less  thin  twinty  times 
what  it  was.  (Here  th'  coort  weeps.)  I  ast  ye,  I  ast  ye,  ye  fine 
little  boys,  is  it  mete  an'  proper,  nay,  is  it  meat  an'  dhrink  f'r 
us,  to  punish  him? ' 

"An'  th"  coort  puts  th'  vardict  iv  acquittal  in  th'  shape  iv  th' 
pop'lar  song.  'F'r  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  an'  adds  a  ricom- 
mindation  that  Harvard  College  is  gettin'  too  gay  annyhow. 

"That's  th'  difference  between  sojer  an'  polisman.  Why  is  it 
that  th'  fair  sex,  as  Hogan  says,  wudden't  be  seen  talkin'  to  a 
polisman,  but  if  ye  say  'Sojer'  to  thim,  they're  all  out  iv  th' 
window  but  th'  feel?     I  want  to  know." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Moke  than  5,000  persons  were  married  in  this  country  during  June.  And 
yet  some  people  still  oppose  the  creation  of  a  permanent  census  bureau.— 
The  Athmta  Join  iiul. 

At  a  literary  ca"mpineeting   the  other  day  seventeen  local  authors  were 
soundlv  converted  and  promised  to  give  the  reading  public  a  much-needed 
rest. —  'I'he  Allaiila  Coit- 
slitiition. 


It  is  officially  report- 
ed that  Ihe  Filipinos 
are  learning  to  love 
ou:  institutions.  Is 
this  another  exempli- 
fication of  the  old  say- 
ing that  "many  waters 
can  not  quench  love"? 
-  Life. 

And  now  we  will 
never  be  quite  certain 
whether  or  not  Willie 
Wallie  Aster  might  not 
have  been  made  a  baro- 
net if  it  hadn't  been  for 
chat  perityphlitis.—  The 
Allanta  Joitrna!. 

When  we  contemp- 
lafe  the  success  of  Con- 
vict Harry  Tracy  in 
dodging  the  law  it  is 
impossible  to  repress 
sorrow  at  the  thought 
of  his  misdirected  ge- 
nius. What  a  trust 
magnate  he  would  have 
made!—  The  Chicago 
Chronicle. 


Ml.M.-i  1  Kl<    WU  S    UEl'AKILKI   . 

" Au  Revoir  1  " 

—  The  M'ushiHgeon  Star. 
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A    MONTANA    IVIARIE    BASHKIRTSEFF. 

■\  17  HEN  a  young  woman  of  twenty-one,  living  in  obscurity, 
»  »  publishes  a  book  about  herself  that  brings  her  in,  in  a 
few  weeks'  time,  the  sum  of  $15,000  ui  royalties,  there  is  bound 
to  be  considerable  newspaper  talk  over  the  event.  Such  is  the 
sensational  report  concerning  Miss  Mary  MacLane,  of  Butte, 
Montana,  and  her  book  "The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane."  pub- 
lished in  Chicago. 

Miss  MacLane  portrays  herself  as  a  sort  of  Marie  Bashkirtseft 
— only  more  so  : 

"  Where  she  is  deep,  I  am  deeper. 

"Where  she  is  wonderful  in  her  intensity,  I  am  still  more  won- 
derful in  my  intensity. 

"Where  she  had  philosophy,  I  am  a  philosopher. 

"Where  she  had  astonishing  vanity  and  conceit,  I  have  yet 
more  astonishing  vanity  and  conceit"  ; 

and  so  forth  !  She  "flirts  with  Death,  "  she  has  a  "  wooden  heart," 
cares  nothing  forkiufolk — ("there  is  absolutely  no  sympathy  be- 
tween my  immediate  family  and  me") — and  admits  that  she  is, 
at  nineteen  (when  the  book,  or  journal,  seems  to  have  been 
written),  "a  genius,  a  thief,  a  liar — a  general  moral  vagabond,  a 
fool  more  or  less,  and  a  philosopher  of  the  peripatetic  school." 
Moreover,  she  is  waiting  for  the  devil — or  was,  rather;  for  since 
receiving  her  royalties  she  has  made  arrangements  (according  to 
the  Chicago  News)  to  go  to  college  and  study  chemistry.  This 
is  her  invitation  to  the  Devil : 

"For  one  single  hour  of  Happiness  I  would  give  up  at  once 
these  things:  Fame,  and  Money,  and  Power,  and  Virtue,  and 
Honor,  and  Righteousness,  and  Truth,  and  Logic,  and  Philos- 
ophy, and  Genius.  The  wliile  I  would  say  what  a  little,  little 
price  to  pay  for  dear  Happiness.  I  am  ready  and  waiting  to 
give  all  that  I  have  to  the  Devil  in  exchange  for  Happiness.  I 
have  been  tortured  so  long  with  .he  dull,  dull  misery  of  Nothing- 
ness— all  my  nineteen  years.  I  want  to  be  happy — oh,  I  want 
to  be  happy. 

"The  Devil  has  not  yet  come.  But  I  know  that  he  usually 
comes,  and  I  wait  him  eagerly." 

Miss  MacLane  has  become  the  subject  of  newspaper  cartoons, 
one  of  which  represents  the  Devil,  with  a  terrified  expression, 
fleeing  hastily  from  her  pursuing  figure. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  treat  the  book  facetiously,  but  ^liss 
Harriet  Monroe,  of  Chicago  (who  wrote  the  poem  read  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  tlie  World's  Fair),  is  quoted  in  the  adver- 
tisements as  saying : 

"Yes,  Mary  MacLane  is  a  poet — a  point  which,  I  think,  none 
of  the  critics  have  mentioned.  There  are  splendid  sounds  and 
harmonies  in  her  thrilling,  vibratory  prose,  and  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  her  wonderful  book  is  her  use  of  the  refrain. 
Nowhere  save  in  her  own  soul  could  she  have  learned  this  in- 
communicable secret  of  returning  at  the  exactly  right  moment  to 
the  keynote,  the  telling,  insistent,  echoing  phrase.  Over  and 
over  she  repeats  her  beautiful  phrase,  yet  never  once  too  often, 
never  once  too  little.  And  thus  some  of  her  chapters  are  fine 
harmonies,  as  rhythmic,  as  resonant  as  a  sonata,  as  definite  in 
form  and  climax." 

And  the  Washington  Post  is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
book  is  "a  remarkable  human  document,  the  strangest  book 
printed  in  years,"  and  the  author  is  designated  as  "a  feminine 
Rousseau,  only  more  frank — a  nineteen-year-old  Amiel,  with  ten 
times  Amiel's  feelings;  a  Marie  Bashkirtseff  without  a  con- 
science, strong  where  the  Russian  girl  was  weak."    ■ 

The  St.  Louis  Mirror  moralizes  rather  sadly  over  the  book  : 

"  Miss  Mary  MacLane  is  a  clear  case  of  the  development  of  the 
idea  that  a  woman  should  indulge  in  mental  and  spiritual  im- 
modesty in  order  to  make  a  success  in  literature.  Miss  Mary 
MacLane  is  the  Amelie  Rives  of  the  commonplace,  or  else  Miss 


Mary  MacLane  is  a  fake  that  some  one  has  periHrtrated,  Jjos- 
sibly.  to  show  us  the  real  tommyrottenness  of  all  this  latter-da) 
business  of  the  woman  who  wants  to  go  about  exposing  her 
■  naked  soul  '  to  the  atmosphere  just  so  we  can  see  that  it  has  as 
many  spots  as  a  coach-dog.  These  'naktd-soul'  ladies  are  a 
great  afflictiim.  They  are  all  so  inveterately  young;  so  incor- 
rigibly green  ;  so  mentally  chlorotic  ;  so  utterly  rapt  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  imaginary  desirability  and  their  own 
diseased  desirousness. " 

'J'/te  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York)  fails  to  find  any- 
thing of  psychological  value  in  the  book  ; 

"This  particular  young  woman  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  news- 
paper notoriety,  and  out  in  Butte  they  will  look  at  her  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  fearsome  admiration;  but  after  all  her  book 
only  proves  once  more  that  in  order  to  produce  an  interesting 
narration  one  must  jjossess  at  least  a  few  things  to  narrate." 

Miss  .Mary  .MacLane  has  the  following  to  say,  in  her  c<uk1u(1- 
ing  pages,  about  her  own  book  : 

"My  portrayal  in  its  analysis  and  egotism  and  bitterness  will 
surely  be  of  interest  to  some.  Whether  to  that  one  alone  who 
may  understand  it,  or  to  some  who  have  themselves  been  left 
alone,  or  to  those  three  whom  \,  on  three  dreary  days,  asked  for 
bread,  and  who  each  gave  me  a  stone— and  whom  1  do  not  for- 
give (for  that  is  the  bitterest  thing  of  all)  — it  maybe  to  all  of 
these.  But  none  of  them,  nor  any  one,  can  know  the  feeling 
made  of  relief  and  pain  and  despair  that  comes  over  me  at  the 
thought  of  sending  all  this  to  tiie  wise  wide  world.  It  is  bits  of 
my  wooden  heart  broken  off  and  given  away.  It  is  strings  of 
amber  beads  taken  from  the  fair  neck  of  my  soul.  It  is  shining 
little  gold  coins  from  out  of  my  mind's  red-leatiier  i)urse.  It  is 
my  little  old  life-tragedy.  It  means  everything  to  me.  Do  you 
see?— it  means  everything  to  me.  It  will  amuse  you.  It  will 
arouse  your  interest.  It  will  stir  your  curiosity.  Some  sorts  of 
persons  will  find  it  ridiculous.  It  will  puzzle  you.  But  am  I  to 
suppose  that  it  will  also  awaken  comjiassion  in  cool,  indifferent 
hearts?  And  will  the  sand  and  barrenness  look  so  unspeakably 
gray  and  dreary  to  coldly  critical  eyes  as  to  mine?  And  shall 
my  bitter  little  story  fall  easily  and  comfortably  upon  undis- 
turbed ears,  aiul  linger  for  an  hour,  and  be  forgotten?  Will  the 
wise  wide  world  itself  give  me  in  my  outstretched  hand  a 
stone? " 


MAETERLINCK'S   NEW    PLAY    "CENSORED"    IN 

LONDON. 

AN  application  was  recently  made  to  the  Lord  Ciiamberlaiu's 
office  (England)  for  a  license  to  produce  Maeterlinck's 
"Monna  Vanna"  in  London.  Mr.  Redford,  "King's  reader  of 
plays,"  a  subordinate  of  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain,  decided  against 
the  application  and  it  was  consequently  denied,  no  reasons  for 
the  denial  being  vouchsafed  to  the  public.  "  Monna  Vanna  "  (for 
outline  of  the  drama  see  Litkrarv  Dic.est,  June  28)  contains  cer- 
tain passages  that  set  forth  se.x  problems,  and  the  inference  is 
general  that  Mr.  Redford  deemed  these  immoral.  The  censor- 
ing of  the  work  has  aroused  considerable  criticism  of  Mr.  Red- 
ford, and  has  elicited  much  defense  of  the  drama.  A  protest 
containing  a  brief,  succinct  history  of  the  case  appeared  in  the 
London  Times  (June  20),  signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  London.  We  give  the  protest  with  the 
signatures : 

"Sir; — Three  matinees  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  new  play, 
'Monna  Vanna.'  first  produced  on  May  17  at  the  Nouveau  Thea- 
tre, Paris,  and  since  played  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels, have  been  announced  to  be  given  in  French  at  tiie  Great 
Queen  Street  Theater  by  the  original  company  of  the  Theatre  de 
rOiuvre.  The  plaj-  having  been  submitted  in  the  usual  way  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  King's  readei  of  plays  has  announced 
his  'irrevocable'  decision  not  to  recommend  it  f<'r  license.  The 
play  has  been  published  by  the  Librarie  Charpentier,  and  is  now 
on  sale  in  London.  The  name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  the 
singular  nobility  of  his  attitude  toward  moral  questions  and 
questions  of  conduct  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  men- 
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tion.  We.  the  unilersfgued.  .are  of  opinion  iluit  sonic  proicsi 
sh..  '  '  '  niaile  against  a  decision  of  the  censorship  by  which  the 
rcj.  ion.  in  French,  of  a  play  by  a  ilistinguished   French 

writer  ol  the  highest  moral  reputation  has  l^een  forbidden  in 
England. 

Wiii.iAM  Ari  Mfk.  Mai  kiiK    Hkwi.ktt. 

PtAKi.   Mary   Thresa  Craii:ik     IIknry  Arthur  Jones. 


Gki>ki;i:  Mkkf.ihth. 

ALCKkNONCHARLEsSuiMHRNE, 

Arthur  Sy.mons. 

IvAlRFNCK  Al.MA  TADt.MA, 
W.    H.    Vl    ATS," 


the  censor  and  accuses  him  of 


(John  Oi.ivkr  Hobbes), 
Richard  (Jarnkpt, 
Thomas  IIardv. 
Frkdhric  Harrison, 
M.vRY    St.     Lei.er     Harrison 

(Ll  I  AS  Mai.et). 
The  Times   (London)  censures 
not  understanding  literary  productions: 

"An  aptitude  for  fallibility  may  be  cultivated  to  excess.  We 
can  not  help  tliinking  that  the  present  censor  carries  his  zeal  for 
fallibility  beyond  reasonable  liniivs.  He  seems  to  have  taken  for 
his  model  a  certain  wooden 
leg  in  Dickens,  of  wliicli  we 
are  told  that  it  was  as  weak  as 
flesh,  if  not  weaker.  Here  is 
the  censor  deciding  'irrevoc- 
ably,' it  seems,  that  '  Monna 
Vanna, '  a  play  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  shall  not  be  pub- 
licly performed  in  London  for 
money  taken  at  the  doors.  Of 
course  nothing  is  easier  than 
the  practical  revocation|of  these 
irrevocable  decisions.  When  a 
certain  number  of  people  are 
determined  to  see  a  i)lay  per- 
formed, no  censor  can  prevent 
them.  He  can  cause  them  a 
little  inconvenience,  a  little 
extra  locomotion,  but  nothing 
more.  They  form  a  'society' 
for  the  nonce,  subscribe  the 
price  of  their  seats  in  advance, 
hire  a  suburban  hall,  and  the 
thing  is  done." 

Under  such  an  arrangement 
a  "Maeterlinck  society  "  was  at 
once  organized  and  the  play 
produced  at  Victoria  Hall, 
Bayswater,  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  19.  riie  Times  thus 
characterizes  the  moral  quality 
of  the  play  : 

"On  one  point  we  can  not  con- 
ceive any  difference  of  opinion 

among  rational  people,  and  that  is  its  ethical  innocuousness.  It 
is  not  immoral,  it  is  not  indecsnt ;  that  any  one  could  associate 
such  qualities  with  any  work  of  that  sweet  and  persuasive  mor- 
alist, Maurice  Maeterlinck,  strikes  us  as  absurd.  But  that  is 
just  where  the  cen.sor  is  apt  to  surprise  us.  One  can  seem  to 
hear  him — with  even  more  than  the  nescience  of  the  judicial 
bench— asking  'Who  is  Maurice  JMaeterlinck? '  His  literary 
equipment  seems  somewhat  meager.  He  clieerfuUy  licenses 
farces  of  a  more  equivocal  character — such  a  gross  indecency, 
for  instance,  as  '  The  Girl  from  Maxim's. '  But  any  tinge  of  liter- 
ary merit  seems  at  once  to  excite  his  worst  suspicions.  It  can  not 
be  reconciled  with  his  policy  of  the  wooden  leg." 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  writing  in  The  Academy  (London,  June 
28)  .doubts  if  Mr.  Redford  can  properly  discriminate  between  what 
is  morally  fine  and  what  is  morally  ignoble  ;  but  thinks  the  dif- 
ficulty in  this  case  arises  from  the  inability  of  any  man  to  execute 
satisfactorily  the  office  of  moral  censor  for  London.     He  says  : 

"The  question  is:  Could  any  one  man  be  found  on  whose 
opinion  all  England  might  safely  rely  for  its  dramatic  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment?  I  do  not  think  such  a  man  could  be 
found.     With  Mr.   Redford,  as    Tlie  Z'/wf-.f  puts  it,  'any  tinge  of 


lilerury  merit  seems  at  once  to  i  :;cite  his  worst  susj)icion.s. '  But 
with  a  censor  whose  sympathies  were  too  purely  literary,  liter- 
ary in  too  narrow  a  sense,  would  not  scruples  of  some  other  kind 
begin  to  intrude  themselves,  scruples  of  the  student  who  can  not 
tolerate  an  innocent  jesting  with  'serious  '  things,  scruples  of  the 
moralist  who  must  chcjose  between  Maeterlinck  and  D'Annunzio, 
between  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen?  I  can  not  so  much  as  think  of  a 
man  in  all  England  who  would  be  cajiable  of  justifying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cen.sorship.  Is  it,  then,  merely  Mr.  Redford  who  is 
made  ridiculous  by  this  ridiculous  episode,  or  is  it  not.  after  all. 
Ki);.;Iand.  which  has  given  us  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  with- 
held from  us  the  liberty  of   the  stage?" 

Tlie  At/ienccuin  (London.  June  28)  concludes  a  long  and  favor- 
able critique  of  "  Monna  Vanua  "  as  follows  : 

"That  it  should  .beget  any  opposition  is  inconceivable,  unless 
we  accept  what  seems  the  only  possible  explanation,  that,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  class  of  pieces  produced  ordinarily  by  the 
Theatre  de  I'CEuvre,   the   work   nas   been   condemned  unread. 

The  interdict   pronounced  upon 
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it  is  less  of  an  affront  to  M.  Mae- 
terlinck than  to  English  intelli- 
gence." 

"Max"  (Mr.  Max  Beerbohih). 
writing  in  The  Saturday  Review 
(London,  June  28),  excuses  the 
censor  somewhat,  but  also  inti- 
mates that  he  may  not  have  read 
the  plaj'  before  he  refused  to 
licen.se  it : 

"  The  over  -  r  e  fi  n  e  m  e  n  t.  the 
»therealization.  from  which  the 
play  suffers  robs  Mr.  Redford  of 
all  possible  means  of  justifying 
his  objection.  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  can  not  have  had 
any  sincere  objection  to  the  play 
(unless,  of  course,  he  skipped 
through  it  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes). The  only  plausible  ex- 
planation of  his  action  is  that  he 
saw  that  the  main  motive  of  the 
play  was  the  love  of  a  man  for 
a  married  woman,  and  guessed 
that  the  author  of  the  play  was 
a  Russian  or  a  Norwegian,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  and  that 
therefore  a  wholesome  example 
might  be  set  without  any  fear  of 
protest  and  with  every  prospect 
of  a  commendatory  smile  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Alas  for 
these  brave  hopes  !  Up  crop  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Meredith  and  man}''  others,  loud  in  protest. 
Up  crops  every  dramatic  critic,  loud  in  protest.  Many  persons 
there  are  who  know  nothing  about  Maeterlinck  in  general  and 
'  MounaVanna'in  particular;  but  they  are  all,  by  sheer  force  of 
example,  loud  in  protest.  And  thus,  since  public  opinion  is  the 
one  thing  that  frightens  the  official  mind,  the  hands  of  the  censor- 
ship are  weakened,  and,  inferentially,  the  backs  of  the  native 
dramatists  are  stiffened  by  the  very  device  that  was  to  bow 
them." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  it  is  whispered  that  the 
action  of  the  "King's  reader"  in  this  case  is  "due  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility  quickened  by  the  private  hint  of  a  very  illustrious 
personage  indeed,"— meaning  evidently  Queen  Alexandra. 

"Alan  Dale  "  ridicules  the  censoring  of  this  play,  in  The  Amer- 
ican and  Journal  (New  York,  July  15)  and  expresses  this  con- 
clusion : 

'"  Monna  Vanna  '  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is  immoral  in  its  ending 
only  ...  in  its  final  interrogative.  Throughout  the  play  is  a 
lofty  and  elevating  sentiment.  It  is  very  unlike  the  tawdry, 
miasmatic  things  of  London  that  are  unsavory  throughout,  altho 
they  'end  happily.'     It  is  a  poem — a  luminous  legend — and  it  is- 
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a  pity  that  a  censor  steps  in  and  puis  a  fat  pioliibitive  hand  on 
it  all.  Thank  goodness  that  the  United  .States  has  not  yet  de- 
scended to  the  Ignominy  of  morality  massage  !  " 

A  critic  who  dissents  from  the  attitude  of  lite  Times  and  pro- 
nounces against  the  play  is  Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  who  writes 
m  The  Nineteenth  Century  and Ajti-r  (July)  as  follows; 

"We  have  the  assurance  of  'J'Jie  Jiiui-s  thai  the  play  is  not  im- 
moral, '  '  not  indecent.'  It  may  be  so  .  let  readers  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  I  do  affirm  that  it  is  dull  and  coarse  ;  and  for  the 
heroine  to  be  shouting.  'II  m'aeue:  il  m 'a  prise  '  ([)erli;ips  the 
editor  will  let  me  write  that  down  once)  is  disgusting.  If  a  man 
can  not  make  his  points  without  such  abominable  violations  of 
good  taste  he  is  not  fit  for  the  trade  of  a  dramatist 

"It  is  dull  enough,  certainly,  if  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
morality:  but  something  more  than  mere  dulness,  illuminated 
with  flashes  of  coarseness,  is  necessary  for  tlie  enforcement  ui 
any  moral  lesson.  My  attention  was  once  drawn  to  a  work  of 
M.  Maeterlinck  which.  I  was  assured,  was  'ihe  finest  thing  since 
Buddha.'  A  good  many  moral  treatises  have  been  produced 
since  the  days  of  Buddha,  and  I  was  much  interested.  But  it 
struck  me  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  just  discovered  'he 
Authorized  Version  and  was  trying  to  review  it  for  the  press. 
We,  of  a  past  generation,  who  were  brought  upon  the  Author 
ized  Version,  can  have  nothing  to  learn  from  M.  Maeterlinck  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  handling  French  prose,  where,  indeed,  he 
is  a  master;  but  then  there  are  so  many  masters  of  French 
prose. " 


POSTHUMOUS   ESSAYS    BY   THOREAU. 

MR.  F.  B.  SANBORN  has  edited  and  brought  out  tlirough  a 
Boston  publislierathin  volumeof  Henry  David  Thoreau's 
writings  entitled  "The  Service,"  the  discovery  of  which  he  thus 
describes  in  the  introduction:  "When  some  twenty  years  ago 
there  were  sent  to  me  from  the  portfolios  of  Emerson  papers  by 
different  friends  of  ours,  I  found  among  them  an  es.say  of  twenty- 
two  full  manuscript  pages,  in  tlie  familiar  script  of  Thoreau,  tied 
together  with  knots  of  faded  pink  ribbon,  like  his  college  com- 
mencement '  part. '  but  with  no  numberingof  the  pages.  If  made 
up.  as  it  probably  was  (according  to  Thoreau's  constant  custom), 
from  his  journals,  the  fact  can  not  be  well  ascertained,  so  many 
of  the  entries  before  1841  having  been  destroyed  or  lost." 

From  certain  data  that  the  editor  gives,  we  learn  that  Punier- 
son  desired  to  see  the  manuscript  published,  and  that  Margaret 
Fuller  declined  it.     We  quote  further  from  Mr.  Sanborn  : 

"A  date  was  added  in  pencil  by  Thoreau  to  this  manuscript, 
which,  written  in  ink  and  wholly  in  his  handwriting,  was  sent  to 
Margaret  Fuller,  then  editing  T/te  Dial,  in  its  first  year.  Its 
first  number  had  aj)peared  in  July,  1S40,  and  contained  two  con- 
tributions by  Thoreau — the  poem  'Sympathy.'  written  a  year 
before,  and  a  short  essay  on  Persius,  the  Stoic  satirist.  This 
much  longer  contribution  was  held  by  Miss  Fuller  until  Decem- 
ber I,  1S40,  and  finally  refused,  in  these  terms:  'Last  night's 
second  reading  only  confirms  my  impression  from  the  first.  The 
■essay  is  rich  in  thoughts,  and  I  should  be  pained  not  to  meet  it 
again.  But,  then,  the  thoughts  seem  to  me  so  out  of  their  natu- 
ral order  that  I  can  not  read  it  through  without  pain.  I  never 
once  feel  myself  in  a  stream  of  thought,  but  seem  to  hear  the 
grating  of  tools  on  the  mosaic.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Emerson  says, 
that  essays  not  to  be  compared  with  this  have  found  their  way 
into  The  Dial.  But  then  these  are  more  unassuming  in  their 
tone,  and  have  an  air  of  quiet  good-breeding,  which  induces  us 
to  permit  their  presence.  Yours  is  so  rugged  that  it  ought  to  be 
commanding.' 

"It  appears,  then,  that  Emerson  desired  its  publication;  yet, 
when  it  came  into  his  hands  (it  seems  never  to  have  been  re- 
turned to  Thoreau) ,  he  did  not  insert  it  in  The  /)/<?/ when  its 
sole  editor  ;  and  from  him  it  came  to  me.  long  after  Thoreau's 
death.  What  Miss  Fuller  says  of  it  had  much  truth,  and  so  had 
her  remarks  on  Thoreau's  genius  in  a  letter  written  some  months 
later : 

■"He  is  healthful,  rare,  of  open  eye.  ready  hand,  and  noble 
scope.     He  sets  no  limits  to  his  life,  nor  to  the  invasions  of  na- 
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ture  ;  he  is  not  wilfully  pragmatical,  ascetic,  or  fantastical.  But 
.  .  .  thought  lies  t<K)  detached  ;  truth  is  sec-n  too  much  iu  detail  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  fluent  music'  " 

Three  essays  compri.sc  the  brief  work,  the  first  on  courage,  the 
second  on  music,  the  last  on  heroic  living.  They  are  in  Tlio- 
reavi's  later  transcendental  style,  that  was  naich  afTected  at  that 
time  by  the  literary  circles  to  which  he  belimgcd  The  foilowing 
passage  is  a  gcKul  example  of  the  style  and  tiiought : 

"Tlie  brave  man  is  the  elder  son  of  creation,  who  has  stepped 
buoyantly  into  his  inheritance,  while  the  coward,  who  is  tlie 
younger,  waittth  patiently  until  he  decease.  He  rides  as  wide 
of  tills  oartli's  gravity  as  a  star,  and  by  yielding  incessantly  fo 

all  the  impulses  of 
thes<jul,  isconslant- 
ly  drawn  upward 
and  becomes  a  (ixed 
star.  His  bravery 
deals  not  st>  much 
in  resolute  action,  as 
healthy  and  assured 
rest ;  its  palmy  state 
is  a  staying  at  home 
and  compelling  alli- 
ance in  all  direc- 
tions. So  stands  his 
life  to  heaven,  as 
some  fair  sunlit  tree 
against  the  Western 
horizon,  and  by  sun- 
rise is  planted  on 
some  Eastern  hill, 
to  glisten  in  iIk-  first 
r;iys  of  <lawn.  'I'lic 
brave  man  iuaves 
nothing,  nor  knows 
he  of  his  bravery. 
He  is  ihat  sixth 
champion  ag.iinst 
Thebes  whom,  when  the  proud  devices  of  the  rest  have  been 
recorded,  the  jioet  describes  as  'bearing  a  full-orbed  shield  of 
solid  brass.' 

'  But  there  was  no  device  upon  its  circle. 
For  not  to  seem  just  but  to  be  is  his  wish.' 

He  does  not  present  a  gleaming  edge  to  ward  off  harm,  for 
that  will  oftenest  attract  the  lightning  ;  but  rather  is  the  all-per- 
vading ether,  which  the  lightning  does  not  strike  but  purify.  So 
is  the  profanity  of  his  companion  as  a  flash  across  the  face  of  the 
sky,  which  lights  up  and  reveals  its  serene  depths.  Earth  can 
not  shock  the  heavens,  but  its  dull  vapor  and  foul  smoke  make  a 
bright  cloud  spot  in  the  ether,  and  anon  the  sun,  like  a  cunning 
artificer,  will  cut  and  paint  it,  and  .set  it  for  a  jewel  in  the  breast 
of  the  sky." 

Thoreau's  philosophy  of  gcKul  and  evil  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  extract : 

"If  you  let  a  single  ray  of  light  through  the  shutter,  it  will  go 
on  diffusing  itself  without  limit  till  it  enlighten  the  world  :  but 
the  sliadow  that  was  never  so  wide  at  first,  as  rapidly  contracts 
till  it  comes  to  naught.  The  shadow  of  the  moon,  when  it  )>asses 
nearest  the  sun,  is  lost  in  space  ere  it  can  reach  our  earth  to 
eclipSe  it.  Always  the  System  shines  with  uninlerruiUed  light  : 
for  as  the  sun  is  so  much  larger  than  any  planet,  no  shadow  can 
travel  far  into  space.  We  may  bask  always  in  the  light  of  the 
System,  always  may  step  back  out  of  the  shade.  No  man's 
shadow  is  as  large  as  his  body,  if  the  rays  make  a  right  angle 
with  the  reflecting  surface.  Let  our  lives  be  jiassed  under  the 
equator,  with  the  sun  in  the  meridian.  There  is  no  ill  which 
may  not  be  dissipated  like  the  dark,  if  yon  let  in  a  stronger 
light  upon  it.  Overcome  evil  with  good.  Practise  no  such  nar- 
row economy  as  they  whose  bravery  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
farthing  candle,  before  which  most  objects  cast  a  shadow  wider 
than  them.selves. " 

The  transcendentalism  of  this  relic  may  be  seen  from  the  rela- 
tion Thoreau  describes  between  music  and  virtue  : 

"There  is  as  much  music  in  the  world  as  virtue.     In  a  world  of 
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peace  and  love  music  wouM  \te  tlic  imiversul  langiut^e,  ami  men 
jjitc:  cacli  other  in  ilit-  HeUls  in  siicli  accenls  as  a  Beethoven  now 
utters  at  rare  intervals  -from  a  distance.  All  things  obey  music 
as  they  obey  virtue.  It  is  the  herald  of  virtue.  It  is  God's 
voice.  In  it  arc  centripetal  ami  centrifugal  forces.  The  uni- 
verse needed  only  to  hear  a  divine  melody,  that  every  star 
might  fall  into  its  proper  place,  and  assume  its  true  sphericity. 
It  entails  a  surpassing  affluence  on  the  meanest  thing  ;  riding 
over  the  heads  of  sages,  and  soothing  the  din  of  philosophy. 
When  we  listen  to  it  we  are  so  wise  that  we  need  not  to  know. 
All  sounds,  and,  more  than  all,  silence,  do  fife  and  drum  for  us. 
The  least  creaking  doth  whet  all  our  senses,  and  emits  a  tremu- 
h)us  light,  like  the  aurora  borealis,  over  things.  As  polishing 
expresses  the  vein  in  marble,  and  the  grain  in  wood,  so  music 
brings  out  what  of  heroic  lurks  anywhere.  It  is  either  a  seda- 
tive or  a  tonic  to  the  soul." 

We  quote  in  conclusion  what  may  be  thought  the  best  passage 
in  this  work — Thoreau's  idealization  of  individual  life  as  the 
greatest  work  of  art . 

"  Every  stroke  of  the  chisel  must  enter  our  own  flesh  and  bone  ; 
he  is  a  mere  idolater  and  apprentice  to  art  who  suffers  it  to  grate 
dully  on  marble.  For  the  true  art  is  not  merely  a  sublime  con- 
solation and  holiday  labor,  which  the  gods  have  given  to  sickly 
mortals  :  but  such  a  masterpiece  as  you  may  imagine  a  dweller 
on  the  tablelands  of  Central  Asia  might  produce,  with  three- 
score and  ten  years  for  canvas,  and  the  faculties  of  a  man  for 
tools;  a  human  life;  wherein  you  might  hope  to  discover  more 
than  the  freshness  of  Guido's  Aurora,  or  the  mild  light  of  Ti- 
tian's landscape — no  bald  imitation  nor  even  rival  of  nature, 
but  rather  the  restored  original  of  which  she  is  the  reflection. 
For  such  a  masterpiece  as  this,  whole  galleries  of  Greece  and 
Italy  are  a  mere  mi.xing  of  colors  and  jjreparalory  quarrying  of 
xnarble." 


SUCCESS   AND    FAILURE   OF   DUMAS  THE 

ELDER. 

AUTHORITIES  differ  as  to  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  some  giving  the  year  1802,  some  the  year  fol- 
lowing. If  the  former  date  be  accepted,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  occurred  this  month — a  circumstance  that 
has  evoked  some  reestimates  of  the  man's  career. 

Mr.  Francis  Henry  Gribble,  the  English  novelist,  writing  in 
T//e  Fortniglttly  Re^'ieiu  (July),  classifies  Dumas  as  a  man  that 
wa-o  "more  interesting  than  his  books,"  tho  he  considers  the 
books  entertaining  in  a  high  degree.     Mr.  Gribble  says: 

"  His  loudest  boast — and  he  never  hesitated  to  boast  loudly — 
was  that  what  he  wrote  was  'read.'  He  assumed — it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  argued — that  what  was  read  was  not  only  read- 
able but  worth  reading.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  drawing 
subtle  distinctions  between  a  great  man  of  letters  and  a  great 
popular  entertainer ;  and  he  was  probably  the  greatest  popular 
entertainer  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Young  and  old  among 
his  contemporaries  felt  the  spell  alike.  There  is  a  .story  of  a 
Spanish  boy  at  school  in  Paris,  who  cried  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain 
in  order  that  he  might  finish  reading  a  translation  of  '  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires. '  De  Villemessant  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that 
he  himself  was  so  absorbed  in  'Monte  Cluisto '  that  he  woke  his 
wife  in  the  small  hours  to  tell  her  that  Edmond  Dantes  had  es- 
caped from  the  Chateau  d'If.  There  is  no  need  of  any  further 
witness  to  tell  us  that  Dumas's  books  are  interesting." 

But  the  man  himself  is  far  more  interesting  ;  "a  fiction  founded 
upon  fact  or  a  fact  that  serves  as  the  foundation  of  a  legend  "  : 

"He  swaggered  through  life  like  a  Porthos  of  the  period  ;  and 
his  career  e.xhibits  all  the  magic  of  romance,  rounded  oflE  by  the 
pathos  of  the  real.  Michelet.  in  a  memorable  phrase,  said  that 
he  was  not  a  man,  but  one  of  the  forces  of  nature  ;  and  there  cer- 
tainl}'  was  much  in  his  manner  of  life  that  suggested  a  flood,  an 
eruption,  or  an  earthquake.  But  an  alternative  metaphor  would 
be  permissible.  He  may  also  suggest  the  strong  man  who  strives 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  almost  conquers  them  by  his 
titanic  energy,  but  has  to  succumb  at  last  for  lack  of  staying 
power 


"To  dej)icl  Dumas,  however,  by  comparing  him  with  other 
men  is  hard.  One  might  compare  him  with  a  dozen  men,  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purpose,  and  still  find  that  the  picture  was 
incomplete.  One  may  speak  of  him.  for  instance,  as  a  dissolute 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  magnified  non-natural  George  Augustus  Sala, 
a  literary  Haron  Grant,  a  Henri  Miirger  with  a  talent  for  getting 
on  ;  but  the  analogies  do  not  lielj)  one  very  far.  Dumas  was  all 
these  things,  but  he  was  a  good  many  other  things  as  well.  He 
combined  the  genius  which  is  inspiration  with  the  genius  which 
is  the  power  of  taking  pains.  In  a  sense  he  combined  temper- 
ance with  excess,  since  he  always  took  water  with  his  wine,  tho 
he  squandered  his  substance  on  loose  women.  He  was  some- 
times a  dandy,  and  sometimes  an  unkempt  Bohemian,  but  al- 
ways non  moral,  and  always  a  megalomaniac.  And  whatever 
he  was,  he  was  more  intensely  and  violently  than  other  men." 

The  impression  made  by  Dumas  in  London  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"Imagine  London  bowing  down  and  doing  homage  to  a  nov- 
elist who  dressed  himself  up  in  the  uniform  of  a  volunteer  colo- 
nel and  appeared  in  public  with  his  breast  covered  with  decora- 
tions, procured  heaven  knew  whence  or  how,  and  throwing  real 
generals  and  even  royal  princes  into  the  shade  by  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  these  embellishments.  Imagine  London  Society 
eagerly  accepting  invitations  to  the  country  house  of  a  novelist 
who  had  .several  mistresses  openly  living  with  him  there,  and 
who  was  just  as  likely  as  not  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  his 
guests  in  .shirt-sleeves  and  slippers,  with  an  unbuttoned  flannel 
shirt  displaying  the  contour  of  his  brawny  chest.  The  thing  is, 
of  course,  unthinkable.  But  this  is  exactly  how  Dumas  behaved 
(tho  it  is  only  a  partial  and  incomplete  account  of  his  behavior) , 
and  Paris  paid  its  court  to  him.  First  the  Due  d' Orleans  and 
then  the  Due  de  Montpensier  were  his  personal  friends.  No 
harm  befell  him  when  he  took  an  actress  who  was  well  known  to 
be  his  mistress  to  a  court  ball  to  which  she  had  not  been  invited. 
When  he  afterward  married  the  lady,  Chateaubriand  acted  as  his 
best  man.  As  for  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  let  De 
Villemessant  speak  :  'He  chose  the  party  he  would  go  to,'  writes 
this  chronicler,  'as  he  would  choose  his  theater  or  his  newspa- 
per: and  when  it  was  whispered  in  Paris  "Dumas  is  going  to 
such  and  such  a  house  this  evening,"  there  was  always  a  throng 
at  the  door  like  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  the  playhouse.'" 

The  manner  in  which  he  turned  out  his  "forty-five  plays  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  'divers  works'  "  is  described : 

"He  often  had  as  many  as  four  serial  stories  appearing  simul- 
taneously, and  he  published  no  fewer  than  sixty  volumes  in  a 
single  year.  It  was  a  colossal  achievement — too  colossal  to  be 
credible.  The  outcry  arose  among  his  enemies  that  he  was  put- 
ting his  name  to  other  men's  work,  and  so  committing  a  fraud 
upon  the  public. 

"This  question  of  the  extent  of  Dumas's  indebtedness  to  his 
collaborators  is  one  of  the  standing  puzzles  of  literary  history. 
He  certainly  h.ad  collaborators — Maquet,  Mallafille,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  and  some  others — whose  names  never  appeared  on  the- 
title-pages  of  his  books:  and  he  appears  to  have  paid  them  liber- 
ally. The  story  goes  that  he  kept  a  bowl  of  money  on  the  man- 
telpiece from  which  they  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted. 
The  important  question,  however,  is  not  what  Dumas  gave  his- 
collaborators,  but  what  he  got  from  them  ;  and  on  that  point  furi- 
ous controversy  has  raged.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the- 
Chamber  on  a  motion  to  censure  a  minister  for  providing  him 
with  public  money  to  go  on  a  'mission  '  to  Algeria,  a  speaker  re- 
ferred to  him  offensively  as  a  '  well-known  contractor  for  serial 
stories — entrepreneur  de  JeuilletoJis.'  He  replied  with  epi- 
grams: 'The  man  of  genius  does  not  steal,  he  conquers,'  and 
'I  have  my  collaborators  as  Napoleon  had  his  marshals.'  No 
doubt  both  insult  and  retort  contained  a  portion  of  the  truth.   .   .   . 

"No  raconteur  ever  more  consistently  and  con.scientiously  ob- 
served the  rule  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  leave  a  story 
better  than  he  found  it.  He  did  not  want  stories  which  symbo- 
lized obscure  or  profound  truths  of  philosophy  ;  he  wanted  stories- 
full  of  incidents  and  surprises,  exhibiting  violent  conflicts  of  the 
elementary  passions.  Such  stories — stories  at  all  events  which 
were  there  or  thereabouts— could  be  brought  to  him  by  any  clever- 
young  man.  The  clever  young  man  could  even  write  the  story 
out  for  him— especially  if  he  had  first  discussed  it  with  him— in 
a  style  which  was  at  least  a  respectable  imitation  of  his  own.     It. 
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remained  for  Diniias  to  raise  tlie  story  lo  the  «'"  and  j;ive  tin. 
style  its  individual  diblinelion.  Tins,  after  all.  is  only  what 
happens  in  the  offices  of  newspapers,  which  read,  wlien  tliey  are 
publisiied,  as  if  one  man  had  written  the  whole  of  them.  The 
late  iMr.  Ilntton,  no  donbt,  collaborateil  in  this  way  with  a  gocjd 
many  contributors  to  Tlu-  Speitato) .  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood 
is  said  to  have  K'^en  many  a  similar  (V///>  itv  main  to  the  work 
of  tlie  staff  of  The  St.  /itiiu-s' s  ua::t//t\  The  haltpenny  papers, 
at  liie  present  time,  retain  '  fiction  editors'  who.se  duty  is  not 
merely  to  select  serials,  but  to  desij^n  them,  to  examine  designs 
for  them,  and  to  touch  them  up  and  make  them  "suitable  for  our 
readers."  Dumas  was  a  '  fiction  editor'  who  was  also  a  man  of 
genius.  .  .  .  There  certainly  were  times  when  he  recast  the 
whole  story,  introducing  new  scenes  and  new  characters,  ex- 
jianding  a  paragraph  into  a  chapter,  and  a  short  story  into  a  long 
no\el.  'J'here  were  also  times  wlieii,  being  tired,  or  indolent,  or 
occupied  with  the  business  of  pleasure,  he  altered  little,  but  sent 
the  work  to  the  printer  pretty  much  as  it  came  to  him.  Some- 
times the  idea  was  his  own  and  the  detail  was  another's;  some- 
times he  was  satisfied  to  appropriate  idea  and  detail  both.  Hence, 
no  doubt,  the  inequality  of  the  work  he  signed.  Some  of  it  is  the 
best  work  of  its  kind  that  any  one  ever  wrote  ;  some  of  it  is  only 
'there  or  thereabouts  '  ;  some  of  it  is  so  bad  that  its  author,  after 
he  had  achieved  his  Eurojjean  reputation,  knew  the  pain  of  being 
'declined  with  thanks.'  " 

The  article  concludes  with  this  interesting  estimate: 

"It  is  a  tragically  interesting  career.  There  is  more  of  drama 
in  it  than  in  the  most  dramatic  of  his  writings,  dramatic  as  these 
are  at  their  best.  The  works  do  not  seem  so  great  to-day  as  they 
seemed  when  tliey  were  written.  If  they  have  founded  a  school, 
it  is  not  a  school  of  great  writers.  Dumas's  jiriucipal  disciples 
are  certain  English  historical  novelists  who  are  more  fashionable 
than  important,  and  certain  Fiench/fi/iV/d/o/i/s/s  who  have  imi- 
tated his  tricks  without  inheriting  his  genius,  and  do  not  count 
in  the  literature  of  their  country.  But  his  life  is  a  real  drama 
which  loses  none  of  its  significance  through  the  lapse  of  time. 
Here,  at  least,  we  have  the  true  story  of  a  titanic  conflict.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  man  of  genius  proudly  defying  all  the 
conventional  decencies  of  the  social  order,  and  trusting  to  genius, 
unsupported  by  an}'  force  of  character,  to  pull  him  through  ;  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  patient,  untiring  social  forces  biding 
their  time  and  taking  their  terrible  revenge.  The  collapse  has 
been  compared  to  the  breaking  up  of  an  empire  ;  and  the  story 
is  like  the  story  of  Napoleon,  transferred  to  the  field  of  literary 
and  social  life.  The  works  have  survived  the  wreck,  as  the  Code 
Napoleon  has  survived  it :  but  the  man,  in  each  case,  went  under 
,  because  he  aspired  to 'make  circumstances'  instead  of  seizing 
them." 


THE   "BOOiVIlNG"   OF   NOVELS. 

ROBERT  BONNER  is  said  to  have  "set  the  pace "  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  stories  when,  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  he  expended  the  then  unprecedented  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  "booming"  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 's  "Gunmaker  of 
Moscow."  77/6'  Coiiiinercial  Aiiver/ist'r  is  cf  the  opinion  that 
this  kind  of  business  has  been  .so  greatly  overdone  of  late,  in  the 
matter  of  pushing  novels  into  public  notice,  that  the  inevitable 
reaction  has  now  taken  place.     It  says  (July  5)  : 

"The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  book-business  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  represented  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  no  one  book 
of  any  sort  is  now  enjoying  an  extraordinary  sale.  This  is  an 
assertion  that  could  not  have  been  made  with  truth  at  any  pre- 
vious time  within  the  past  five  years.  Ever  since  '  David  Ha- 
rum  '  began  its  phenomenal  career  as  a 'seller, '  there  has  always 
been  some  book,  and  often  there  have  been  three  or  four  books 
so  much  in  vogue  that  for  the  moment  the  publishers  could 
hardly  manage  to  supply  the  demand.  Presses  were  kept  run- 
ning day  and  night ;  the  binderies  hummed  with  excitement ; 
and  the  book-shops  offered  the  favorite  of  the  moment,  not  by 
the  dozen  or  the  score,  but  in  great  mountains  heaped  up  to 
gorge  the  public  who  were  buying  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  thirt}- 
or  forty  thousand  copies  a  month.  This  sort  of  thing  continued 
steadily  throughout  the  period   mentioned,   first  one   book  and 


thc.i  aiioilier  coming  up  into  a  phenomenal  popularity  and  then 
giving  place  t<>  an  equally  popular  successor." 

Every  publisher  of  note  had  his  turn  at  this,  and  the  brilliant 
successes  achieved  led  to  much  study  on  the  part  of  Ixjth  j»iib- 
lishers  and  critics  of  tlie  reasons  for  this  new  and  aijnormal  con- 
dition ; 

".Some  said  tliat  it  was  «liie  t<i  the  cheaper  jjiocesses  eni|>l<>ye<l 
in  the  manufacture  of  i>ooks.  which  lowe:e<l  the  price  and  thus 
brought  them  within  the  means  <if  every  «>ne.  This  was  hardly 
an  adequate  explanation  ;  for  the  particular  sort  of  IxKiks  which 
attained  these  spectacular  sales  weie  little  if  any  cheaper  than 
they  had  been  hitherto.  Others  thought  that  the  American  read- 
ing public  had  become  immensely  increased  by  the  si>reacl  of 
eilucation  ami  that  the  book-sales  were  a  witness  to  the  fact. 
This  explanation  al.so  failed  to  satisfy  the  mind  ;  since  the  de- 
mand was  not  for  liooks  in  general  and  for  books  reiircseiiting 
diversified  departments  of  literature,  but  it  was  confined  to  light 
fiction  and,  within  that  sphere,  to  certain  special  novels.  A  few 
amiable  optimists  tried  to  persuaile  themselves -suid  others  that 
the  real  cause  was  the  high  merit  of  contemporary  novelists  as 
compared  with  those  who  used  to  write.  They  said  that  whereas 
in  former  days  a  great  novelist  appeared  only  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  our  Ciolden  .Age  was  giving  birth  to  new  writers 
every  year,  ecpial  if  not  superior  to  the  great  ones  of  the  past. 
This  doctrine,  however,  while  it  was  jiopular  in  Indiana,  never 
took  much  hold  upon  critical  minds  elsewhere;  and  its  serious 
expression  was  m.iinly  confined  to  publishers'  advertisements. 
Fiiudly,  it  was  claimed  that  the  great  sales  of  ])arlicular  books 
were  effected  by  strenuous,  ingenious,  and  jiersisient  adverti- 
sing; in  other  wonls.  by '  booming  '  reduced  to  something  that  re- 
seml)le<l  an  exact  science. 

"This  last  hypothesis  has,  on  the  whole,  i/eeii  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  it  certainly  contains  more  truth  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. Publishers  have  picked  out  .some  one  novel  from  their  en- 
tire list  and  have  concentrated  all  their  efforts  upon  pushing  it 
into  an  enormous  circulation.  This  was  all  very  well  and,  in 
fact,  entirely  legitimate  so  long  as  they  selected  a  b<K>k  which 
had  some  merits  of  its  own  to  justify  the  advertising  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  public  expe'tation.  Indeed,  the  early  books  which  ex- 
perienced the  boom  were  distinctly  readable  if  nothing  m<jre. 
'David  Harum  '  in  many  ways  was  very  well  worth  while.  So 
was  'The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,'  and  .so  were  Miss  Mary  John- 
ston's first  success  and  Mr.  Major's  Tudor  story  and  Mr.  Tar- 
kington's  delicately  executed  little  romance  of  '  .Monsieur  Beau- 
caire. '  " 

The  speculative  tendency  among  publishers  was  fostered  by 
these  successes,  which  led  to  experiments  with  books  that  had 
little  more  than  the  advertising  to  commend  them.  "Stupid 
books,  crude  books,  books  that  were  utterly  flat,  and  without  a 
single  interesting  or  attractive  feature,  were  puffed  and  praised 
with  the  most  extravagant  forms  of  eulogy  in  announcements 
whose  adjectives  might  have  been  borrowed  from  a  circus 
poster." 

The  collapse  of  the  "booming  "  business,  this  authority  holds, 
will  be  a  gain  distinctly  benefiting  not  only  the  readers,  but  quite 
as  surely  the  publishers  al.so: 

"The  result  to-day  is  that  the  public  cares  little  or  nothing 
about  this  kind  of  commendation,  and  they  are  falling  back  upon 
the  good  old  plan  of  listening  to  the  counsel  of  disinterested  crit- 
ics and  to  the  advice  of  their  own  judicious  friends.  .  .  .  Take 
any  of  the  'best  book  lists'  published  in  our  leading  literary 
magazines,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  reports  from  each  local- 
ity differ  perceptibly  from  those  of  every  other  localitj' — a  fact 
which  proves  that  readers  of  books  are  beginning  to  do  their 
own  selection  and  to  think  and  judge  a  little  for  themselves. 

"That  this  result  is  exceedingly  desirable  from  an  esthetic  and 
literary  point  of  view  is  a  statement  that  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. That  it  must  be  almost  equally  desirable  from  the  pub- 
lishers' point  of  view  ought  likewise  to  be  obvious." 


It  is  reported  that  Hamhn  Garland  is  at  work  upon  a  play  whose  scene 
w  ill  be  laid  in  Colorado  and  among  whose  characters  the  traditional  cow- 
boys and  miners  will  figure. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


COLOR-MAKING    BACTERIA. 

''yUE  inicro-oigaiii}»ms  are  interesting  out  of  all  proportion 
^  to  their  size,  and  not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  their 
existence  is  thatileserilKcl  in  an  article  in  La  Aa/iire  (June  14), 
by  M.  Henri  Coupin.  M.  Coupin  treats  esjjecially  of  the  color- 
ing matters  j)ro<.lucecl  by  bacteria,  some  of  whicli  are  noteworthy 
for  their  brilliancy  and  others  for  their  chemical  or  physiological 
peculiarities.     Says  M.  Coupin  . 

"A  large  number  of  bacteria  produce  coloring  matter,  some- 
times very  vivid.  .  .  .  There  are  two  cases  ;  in  one,  tlie  most  nu- 
merous, the  pigment  remains  inside  the  elements  that  manufac- 
ture it ;  thus  the  bacteria  themselves  are  colored.  In  the  other, 
the  pigment  spreads,  as  it  is  produced,  into  the  surrounding 
medium,  and  this  has  the  characteristic  color,  while  the  bacteria 
themselves  are  pale  or  even  colorless.  Tiius  the  nacilhis  fliio- 
t escens  and  others  are  nearly  white,  while  they  color  the  culture 
medium  green." 

Every  species,  we  are  told,  has  its  particular  color  ;  one  is 
citron  yellow  ;  another  golden  ;  many  are  brilliant  red  ;  one  at 
least  is  pink  ;  the  bacillus  of  blue  milk  is  sky-blue  ;  others  are 
respectively  greenish-blue,  violet,  and  brown.  The  character- 
istic discharges  of  many  diseases  owe  their  color  to  the  microbes 
that  produce  them.     Says  M.  Coupin  : 

"The  nature  of  all  these  pigments  is  imperfectly  known.  We 
only  know  that  there  are  great  differences  among  them.  Most 
seem  to  belong  to  the  group  of  lipochronies  ;  that  is,  they  are  in 
combination  with  fatty  substances. 

"All  these  microbes  make  their  coloring  matter  as  well  in 
darkness  as  in  light,  provided  they  have  oxygen  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  chemical  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium  seems 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  brightness  of  their  hues.  Heat  ap- 
pears to  be  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  the  pigments 

"The  best  known  of  these  chromogenic  [color-forming]  bacilli 
is  Bacillus  prodigiosuSy  whose  beautiful  red  colonies  often  ap- 
pear on  food-stuffs ;  bread,  for  example.  To  it  also  are  to  be 
attributed  the  spots  of  'blood'  sometimes  found  on  communion 
wafers  and  once  supposed  to  be  of  miraculous  origin — 'prodi- 
gies '  ;  whence  the  name.  .  .  .  The  Bacillus  prodigiosus  some- 
times attacks  a  whole  bakery  ;  in  1843  large  quantities  of  a  bread 
intended  for  the  army  were  thus  attacked  and  became  red.  it 
also  attacks  wheat  and  rots  it. 

"Not  less  celebrated  is  the  Bacillus  syncyanus,  to  which  is 
due  the  appearance  of  '  blue  milk. '  On  the  surface  are  seen  blue 
spots  which  spread  in  the  cream  as  it  rises  ;  the  butter  made  with 
it  is  greenish  and  has  a  disagreeable  rancid  odor.  .  .  .  The  mi- 
crobe is  killed  by  a  temperature  of  60°  [140°  F.],  and  it  is  harm- 
less to  men  or  animals 

"The  Bacillus polychranogenes deserves  notice  from  its  prop- 
erty, discovered  by  Mace  and  Thiry,  of  easily  producing,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  without  special  chemical  or  physical  ac- 
tion, various  colors.  On  its  usual  media  it  gives,  but  with  une- 
qual frequency,  blue,  violet,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  various 
spectral  shades.  Besides  these,  on  solid  media  are  often  seen 
masses  of  crystalline  formations  of  a  beautiful  indigo  blue.  .  .  . 
It  is  found  in  the  water  of  wells  and  conduits 

"A  yellow  bacillus  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  air.  .  .  .  An- 
other sometimes  appears  in  boiled  milk,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates its  color.  All  these  species  belong  to  the  genus  Bacillus. 
which  is  characterized  b)'  rod-like  forms.  We  find  similar  in- 
stances among  the  micrococci,  which  have  rounded  elements. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  rose-colored  micrococcus,  very  common 
in  the  air,  which  often  forms  little  red  buttons,  .sometimes  raised 
in  the  center;  the  orange  micrococcus,  one  of  the  most  common 
aerial  species  ;  the  yellow  micrococcus,  which  is  often  seen  on 
potatoes,  and  the  blue  micrococcus,  met  with  on  boiled  potatoes 
exposed  to  the  air 

"Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  purple  pigment  of  the 
bacteria  grouped  by  Winogradsky  under  the  name  of  sulfobac- 
teria,  but  placed  by  some  cryptogaraists  in  the  class  of  alga;. 
They  are  colored  in  their  protoplasm  itself  with  bacteropurpu- 
riue,  who.se  properties  are  thus  set  forth  by  M.  Jean  Friedel : 


"  Hacteriopurpurine  is  of  a  bluish-  or  brownish-purple,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  .  .  .  It  is  protoplasmic  like  ciilorophyl  [the 
green  coloring  matter  of  vegetation)  and,  like  it,  has  the  prop- 
erty of  causing  the  phenomena  of  assimilation.  The  coloring 
matter  of  the  red,  blue,  and  brown  alga;  has  not  this  property; 
they  assimilate  only  by  virtue  of  the  ciilorophyl  that  is  mixed 
with  their  characteristic  colors,  (^ther  bacterial  pigments,  too, 
.  .  .  are  absolutely  inert;  they  .seem  to  be  rather  products  of 
disassimilation 

"The  i)urple  bacteria  are  all  sensitive  to  light.  ...  In  dark- 
ness they  are  immobile  and  remain  grouped  in  masses.  In  the 
light  they  are  lively.  In  constant  and  prolonged  illumination 
the  movement  is  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  luminous 
intensity.  .  .  .  Speaking  broadly,  the  action  is  more  intense  as 
the  aeration  is  lefs  perfect,  which  leads  us  to  think  naturallj* 
that  the  light  acts  by  modifying  the  gaseous  exchanges 

"The  different  radiations  do  not  have  the  same  influence  on 
the  purple  bacteria.  If  we  throw  a  spectrum  on  the  Held  of  a 
microscope  on  which  a  culture  is  being  observed,  the  bacteria 
will  group  themselves  in  masses  whose  positions  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  absorption  bands  of  hacteriopurpurine.  ...  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  only  radiations  utilizable  by  the  purple  bacte- 
ria are  those  that  can  be  absorbed  by  their  coloring  matter. 

"It  remains  to  be  shown  how  this  light  that  the  organisms  in 
question  seek  so  actively  is  of  use  to  them,  but  it  seems  natural 
to  think  that  we  have  here  some  process  resembling  the  assimil- 
ative action  of  ciilorophyl." — Translation  made  Jo7-  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


A    RACE   WITH    AN    ELEVATOR. 

ON  July  I  last  the  New  York  daily  papers  told  how  a  man 
had  fallen  six  stories  through  an  elevator-shaft  at  the  nev.' 
Hanover  Bank  building  in  New  York  City,  and  yet  had  escaped 
with  slight  injuries.  A  writer  in  The  American  Machinist 
(July  10)  analyzes  the  case  and  shows  how  this  seeming  miracle 
could  come  to  pass.     Says  the  writer: 

"  He  [the  workman]  was  on  the  tenth  floor,  and  as  the  elevator 
passed  him  he  was  apparently  drawn  after  it  by  the  suction 
caused  by  its  passing.  At  any  rate,  he  fell  after  it  and  overtook 
it  at  the  fourth  floor,  having  fallen  six  stories.  His  fellow-work- 
men rushed  to  the  elevator,  expecting  to  find  nothing  but  the 
mangled  remains  of  a  man  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  found  him 
in  the  possession  of  full  consciousness  and  uninjured  except  for 
a  cut  on  his  head  and  a  bad  shaking-up. 

"For  a  man  to  thus  fall  six  stories  without  serious  injury 
seems  at  first  sight  incredible,  but  it  is  easilj'  explained.  The 
elevator  passed  him  at  a  smart  velocity,  while  he  began  falling 
from  a  state  of  rest.  For  a  time  the  elevator  went  faster  than  he 
did  and  the  distance  between  them  increased.  His  velocity, 
however,  kept  on  increasing,  while  that  of  the  elevator  did  not. 
Presently,  he  was  going  as  fast  as  the  elevator  and  then  faster, 
and,  with  his  velocity  constantly  increasing,  he  soon  overtook 
the  elevator  which,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fallen  six  stories  from 
the  point  where  it  passed  him.  The  force  with  which  he  struck 
the  elevator  was  obviously  that  due  to  the  velocity  destroyed  by 
the  elevator,  that  is  to  the  dift'erence  in  the  velocities  at  the  mo- 
ment he  reached  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  roughly  what  this  was, 
and,  calculating  back  from  thisT  to  show  tlie  height  of  his  virtual 
fall— that  IS,  the  height  from  which,  had  he  fallen  upon  a  station- 
ary surface,  the  results  as  regards  injury  to  himself  would  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  actual  case,  and  the  result  is  rather  sur- 
prising. For  this  purpose  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies  is  necessary." 

Assuming  that  the  distance  "between  joints"  was  12  feet  and 
that,  therefore,  in  falling  six  stories  the  man  traveled  72  feet, 
the  writer  calculates,  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  mechanical  for- 
mulae, that  his  velocity  when  he  struck  the  elevator  was  68.1  feet 
per  second  and  that  he  took  2. 11  seconds  to  fall  this  distance.  As 
the  car  had  descended  the  same  distance  in  the  same  time,  but 
at  a  uniform  rate,  its  velocity  was  34.1  feet  per  second.  The 
man's  effective  velocity  as  he  struck  the  elevator  was  therefore 
68.1  —  34.1,  or  34  feet  per  second.     The  height  that  would  give 
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this  velocity  in  a  fall  on  a  stationary  snrface  is  f.)uii<l  I. y  c.iU  illa- 
tion to  be  17. (;  feet.     To  quote  again  : 

"That  is  to  say,  the  fall,  measured  by  its  violence,  was  not 
from  a  height  of  72  feet  but  from  17.0  feet.  It  would  probably 
be  hard  to  convince  the  man  that  he  really  fell  less  than  iS  feet, 
and  if  told  so  he  would  probably  say  that  he  knows  better  and 
with  a  knowledge  that  is  superior  to  mere  '  figgers  '  ;  but  appear- 
ances are  sometimes  deceptive,  and  this  is  a  case  of  that  kind." 


THE   AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION. 

•T^HE  fifty-first  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
A  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from 
June  2S  to  July  3.  This  meeting,  Siierice  reports,  was  fairly 
typical  of  the  general  development  of  the  Association  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  went  far  toward  realizing  some  of  the  more 
serious  purposes  of  the  organization.     It  says  : 

"The  total  number  of  members  in  attendance  was  431.  which 
places  the  meeting  far  up  toward  the  head  of  the  list,  so  far  as 
this  feature  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  roll  includes  an 


retiring  president  of  the  Association.  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot.  called  the 
first  session  to  order  on  June  30  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  and  intro- 
duced the  new  president,  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  the  eminent  astron- 
omer, who  presided  at  all  the  ensuing  sessions.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  next  year: 

ritstdi'iit — Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Jolins  Hopkins  1'nivcrsiiy. 

(ie-iio  11/  St\tttit>\}- — H.  H.  Ward.  University  <<f  Ncl>raska. 

S,\  rt-tiiry  of  CoinutV—Ch.  Wardell  Stiles,  of  Washington. 

I  i\e-/'rt\iiifi-nts — Section  A,  (leorge  M.  Halsied.  Austin. 
Te.x.  ;  H,  IC.  F.  NiclK.ls,  Dartmouth  College.  N.  H.  :  C.  Chailcs 
Baskerville.  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  .  D.  C.  A.  Waldo,  Purdiie  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette.  Ind.  ;  E.  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvanl  ;  F,  C.  W. 
Haigiti,  Syracu.se.  N.  Y.  :  C.,  F.  V.  Coville.  Washington;  H.  G. 
M.  Dor.sey,  Chicago;  I.  11.  T.  Xewcomb.  Philadelphia. 

The  permanent  secretary  and  treasurer  are  elected  every  five 
years.  Dr.  L.  O.  Ho.vard.  Washington,  continues  in  tlie  former 
office,  and  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward.  New  York,  in  the  latter.  Dr. 
Rem.sen,  the  president-elect,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Ameri- 
can chemists,  and  has  recently  been  elected  to  th'e  jiresidency  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  l>e  held  at  Wasli:ng- 


DR.    IKA    REMSLN, 

President-elect. 


DR.    ASAl'H    HALL. 
Prebident. 


I>l<.    1  .    S.     MINI  M  , 

Retiring  President. 


unusual  proportion  of  the  worthiest  names  among  American  men 
of  science.  Especially  large  attendance  in  physics,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  engineering  may  be  attributed  to  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  the  members  of  inspecting  the  great  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  which 
exhibit  some  of  the  most  modern  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
applications  of  the  branches  in  question.  This  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  most  fully  exploited  by  the  local  committee,  about 
fifty  excursions  having  been  arranged,  some  of  which  entailed 
the  charter  and  use  of  large  river  steamers  for  an  entire  day. 
The  arrangements  for  the  excursions  and  for  the  general  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  anything 
attempted  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Association,  the  local  com- 
mittee liaving  collected  and  at  its  ilisposal  a  fund  of  $9,000  for 

this  purpose 

"A  census  of  the  papers  read  before  the  several  sections  and 
affiliated  societies  shows  that  320  papers  and  addresses  were 
given,  in  addition  to  the  various  lectures  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  these  organizations  and  the  other  special  lectures  in  the 
evening  sessions,  which  would  probably  bring  the  total  up  to 
nearly  350." 

Simultaneously  with  the  main  meeting,  various  affiliated  soci- 
eties met  in  Pittsburg.  Science  tells  us  that  the  number  and 
size  of  these  is  continually  increasing,  and  that  two  more  soci- 
eties have  joined  their  ranks,  namely,  the  American  Anthropo- 
ogic   Association  and   the    National    Geographic  Society.     The 


ton,  D.  C,  December  29,  1902,  to  January  3,  1903,  and  will  be 
the  first  held  during  the  "newly  arranged  convocation  week  as 
arranged  and  agreed  to  by  more  than  fifty  of  the  more  promi- 
nent American  universities." 


The  Mind-Cure  for  Alcoholism.— Curing  a  drunkard 
by  putting  physic  in  his  drink  is  an  old  and  frequently  successful 
form  of  treatment.  "If  at  the  same  time,"  says  The  Hospital, 
referring  to  this  trick,  "one  could  instil  into  the  drunkard's  mind 
a  deep  and  undoubting  conviction  that  any  reversion  to  drinking 
habits  will  be  attended  by  the  direst  consequences,  this  belief 
also,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  would  clearly  be  a  direct  incentive  to 
prolonged  abstinence."     It  continues  as  follows  : 

"Just  as  signing  the  pledge  will  keep  many  a  man  from  that 
'first  glass"  which  in  so  many  cases  leads  straight  to  a  wild 
orgie.  so  may  the  belief  that  alcohol  is  dangerous  to  him  act  as 
an  effectual  check,  and  preserve  him  from  starting  again  on  his 
downward  path.  Moreover,  we  can  quite  understand  that  if, 
while  this  little  hocus-pocus  is  being  performed  upon  him,  he  is 
made  to  take  some  medicine  or  undergo  some  wonderful  process 
by  which  he  is  assured  that  he  will  be  cured,  he  will  be  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  in  his  determination,  for  faith  in  physic  seems 
ineradicable  from  the  human  mind.  Hence,  altho  no  one  can 
doubt  that  certain  'cures  '  for  inebriety  of  which  one  hears  a  good 
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deal  are  liast-d  u[nni  de.ceil,  we  do  not  want  to  throw  tl«>ubt  upon  cakiilalf,  IjiU  llic  author  estimates  it  at  20  j)tr  cent.     'I'hus  we 

the  Httttement  that  in  certain  cases  they  have  helped  alcoholics  have: 

to  throw  off  their  eviU  habits,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.     When,  .                                        Percent, 

however,  we  arc  told   that   these  cures  which  depenil   upon  the  ....       j     absolute  ■{  2d  ifaslf.. '.'.'.!.'.'.'.".".*. .'.'.".'.'.'.'."..'.".  27^ 

use  of  certain  secret  remedie.s  have  a  power  for  good  which  is  not  mpossi  1  ities   <  loihers 

,    ,  ,  ...111-  .I-.  I      relative n> 

possessed  by  those   used  by  orthodox  pliysicians,  it  is  time  to  Possibilities                                                                                4050 

iiupiire  how  these  vaunted  remedies  are  administered,  and  if,  as 

we  are  assured  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  while  the  medicines  The  total  should,  of  course,  f<»ot  up  to  100  if  the  percentages 

given  are  being  repre.sciite.l  as  of  wonderful  efficacy,  the  alcohol  ^^-gj-g  accurate.     M.    Badoureau   thinks  that   they  show,  at   any 

taken  by  the  patient  is  being  doctored  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  ^.^^^    ^,,^j  j,,g^g  ^^^e  no  cases  of  absolute  impossibility,  outside  of 

nausea  and  a  consequent  di.sgust  for  alcohol,  then  it  must  be  ,      ^        .1^11                 .■      .    1      ^pu         .1        11          .1     . 

/,,*..                    r    ,      ,         ...  the  two  that  he  has  investigated.     The  author  deduces  thirteen 
broadlv  stated  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  piece  of  charlatanism. 

rules  for  the  guidance  of  a  player  of  this  sort  of  solitaire.     Some 

of  them  are  obvious  ;  others  include  the  following: 

"Try  not  to  waste  i)iles  by  placing  or  retiring  single  turned 

SCIENTIFIC    ANALYSIS   OF   A    CARD    GAME.  cards. 

"Discharge  preferably  those  piles  under  which  there  are  the 

"yilE  most  fascinating  games  to  the  ordinary  man  are  those  greatest  number  of  cards  not  turned. 

*■        that  combine  chance  and   skill    in    almost  equal  degree.  "Build  up  preferably  piles  under  which  there  are  the  fewest 

The  pure  game  of  chance — the  gambler's  game— gives  unhealthy  cards  not  turned, 

excitement  and  is  generally  disapproved  ;  that  of  pure  skill  like  '"^''y  ""^  ^o  make  cards   unavailable   by  covering  them  with 

,..,.,             ,                       o       1        •               i     i  unavailable  cards, 

chess  IS  too  exhausting  for  most  persons.     Besides,  111  a  contest  ..»        •  ,  >        •              11           1             -,     •           r 

^                   '  "In  withdrawing  cards  choose  long  suits  in  preference  to  short 

of  pure  skill — mind  against  mind — there  is  110  room  for  those  lit-  qupc  •• 

tie  accidents  tiiat  are  all  the  time  occurring  in  everyday  life,  and 

,.  ,                      ,           ,                             ,                   ^  -r            ■  ,  One  of  the  thoughts  suggested  bv  this  elaborate  mathematical 

which  we  must  learn  how  to  meet  and  surmount  if  we  wish  to  o            00               - 

,            ,      ,                  ,  treatment  of  a  simple  game  is  that  a  similar  treatment  of  a  more 
succeed.     1  hese  are  represented  in  a  game  by  such  elements  of 

r,            ,              ,     •,       ^  X,          ,•  elaborate  game — whist,  for  instance — would  be  practically  impos- 

chance  as  It  may  contain.     Hence  the  popularity  of  the  ordinary  l                 j       i 

.                ,          ,                  ,     ,  -,,           ,    J.,    r                 A    T^         ,  sible.     And  it  becomes  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  case  of  a  game 
cxiid  game  when  chance  and  skill  are  both  factors.     A   French 

,                       ,,     «     „    ,                ,        ,               ,  •      •  like  chess,  every  combination  of  moves,  tho  it  inevitably  points 

mathematician,  M.   A.    Badoureau,  has  been  suV)jecting  a  very  ^ 

,                           ,  ^,          ,.                 •,•■.,•.•      „       ..  toward  either  success  or  failure,  is  no  more  amenable  to  general 
simple  game — one  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of     solitaire     or     pa- 

,.          „                ,     •        m,       1               <■                        ^  ,               ,  mathematical  treatment  than  are,  for  instance,  such  actions  in 
tience    — to  analysis.      I  he  absence  of  an  opponent  here  makes 

^,                     ^-          f         ,      I    .     1             ,            •    .                ,,      f  a  man's  life  as  bear  uiwn  the  success  or  failure  of  his  career, 
the  surmounting  of  such  obstacles  as  chance  interposes  the  fea- 

ture  of  the  game.     Simple  as  it  is,  M.  Badoreau  finds  that  some  . 

elements  have  to  be  taken  into  account  that  defy  mathematical 

treatment,  and  he  is  reduced  to  guesswork.     In  the  first  place,  "^^^    WASTE   OF    NATURAL   GAS. 

here  is  the  description  of  the  game  selected  for  treatment.     Al  f~^^^  grandchildren,  carefully  husbanding  the  treasures  that 

most  every  one  has  tried  it,  or  something  like  it:  ^-^     nature  offers  them,  will  probably  wonder  how  we,  in  our 

day,  could  have  been  so  criminally  wasteful  of  them.    Our  waste 

"  Divide  two  iiacks  of  52  cards  each  into  26  piles.  ,             .^1           i^.             ^i^- 

.,,„_',,•'                      ,                 *  in  manv  cases  has  not  vet  brought  us  to  want  ;  but  m  one  con- 

1  urn  lace-upward  the  26  top  cards.  .         '                               .                <= 

"Di^.,^  ^.,«v,  «.„,.««^  „.,..^  ^^  „  4.„>.,„,)  „.,-!     f  ,     *  1  •   u          1  spicuous  instance  it  has  done  so  in  this  country,  and  the  moral 

Jflace  each  turned  card  on  a  turned  card  of  next  higher  value  ^                                                                                    ■' 

and  of  the  same  color.  should  be  eas\'  to  read,  tho  we  do  not  seem  to  be  profiting  by  it. 

"Turn    immediately    the    top  card  of  a  pile  when   it  is   not  The  appearance,  wasteful  u.se,  and  disappearance  of  natural  gas 

turned.     Remove  the  aces,  as  they  appear.  should  be  a  warning  to  us.     Says  an  editorial  writer  in  Engi- 

'' Remove  each  turned  card  and  place  it  on  a  card  already  re-  neeriiio-  JK^eivs : 

moved  of  next  lower  value  and  of  the  same  suit. 

"The  trial  is  successful  when  all  the  cards  have  been  removed  "Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  natural  gas  first  came  into  ex- 

and  arranged  in  8  series  running  from  ace  to  king tensive  u.se  as  a  fuel,  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the 

"The  success  of  the  game  depends:  supply   was  inexhaustible.     No  one  paid   any  attention  to  the 

"  (1)   On  the  chance  arrangement  of  the  104  cards  at  starting  ;  warnings  of  geologists  that  the  porous  rocks  in  which   the  gas 

"  (2)    On  the  skill  of  the  plaver  •  ^^"^^  stored  would  soon  discharge  all  their  contents.     Instead,  the 

"  (3)    On  the  chance  that  often  'determines  the  particular  oper-  newspapers  gave  wide  currency  to  the  deliverances  of  p.seudo- 

ation  chosen  from  all  those  at  the  plaver's  disposal."  scientists,  who  propounded   the  comforting  theory  that  the  gas 

was  being  evolved  as  fast  as  it  was  being  used.     So  the  use  and 

Taking  up  the  initial  arrangements  that  are  essentially  differ-  ^^'''^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "^^^'  f"^^  "'^"^  merrily  on,  and  the  waste  was  prob- 

^.,t    -M    -D.,.!^,,  ,.„«,.  „„i     1   i     '4.1     4.  4.1     •             1        •                     4^   J  ably  greater  than  the  use.     It  was  burned  under  boilers  and  for 

ent,  AI.  Badoureau  calculates  that  their  number  is  represented  ■'  * 

,„,,,,,              .      .„           ^                  ,                          .  a  hundred  uses  where  coal  would  have  answered  just  as  well. 

by  589,  followed  by  102  signihcant  figures  and  bv  iS  zeros ;  mother  t4-           11          4^           ^    c           4.       4- 4      1       4-1    4.  1           i     ■    u.       j 

■'      ^                      J            &                   s                    ,                  .  jt-  ^y^^  blown  to  waste  from  street  torches  that  burned  night  and 

words,   there  are  589  ftovemtrigintillio7is  of  possible  combina-  jay.     In  this  manner  a  very  few  years  sufficed  to  exhaust  most 

tions.     Of  these  initial  arrangements,  the  only  ones  that  will  of  the   available  deposits  of  this  wonderful  fuel.     Had  it  been 

make  success  absolutely  impossible  are  the  following:  reserved  for  domestic  use  and  for  the  special  manufacturing  uses 

(i)   A  Jcing  covers  two  identical  cards  of  his  own  suit ;  "^  which  it  possesses  large  advantages  over  any  other  fuel,  such 

/•o\   T,..^  i-;^^^  ^f  +v,-»  c^.,,^  ^.,;4.    ,  i„„  A   ■     4.        Acc         4.     -1  as  the  production  of  glass    and  fine  pottery,  the  supply  might 

(2)    1  wo  kings  ot  the  same  suit,  placed  in  two  different  piles,  ^              ,            ^         .         ,,.'           ^                       ,, 

,                ,        ,                        ,       ,    ,                     .           ,  have  been   made  to  serve  for  a  halt-century  or  more,  and  have 

have  under  them  two  cards  of  the  same  suit  as  themselves.  ,             «  ■       4.-       ui     1         C4.  4.             1  ■   j       a     -4.            4.1 

been  of  inestimable  beneht  to  mankind.     As  it  was,  the  crazy 

An  approximate  calculation  shows  that  the  probability  of  the  speculation  which  followed  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Penn- 

first  event  is  4  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  second  54  per  cent.  ;  but  sylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  the  losses  which  resulted  from 

one  hundred  actual  trials  showed  only  two  occurrences  of  the  capital  invested  on  the  theory  that  the  supply  was  to  be  perma- 

former  and  27  of  the  latter.  nent,  go  far  to  offset  all  the  benefit  that  the  world  realized  from 

There  are  also  what  the  author  calls  relative  imnossibilities  ;  ^'^^  utilization. 

4.i,„4.   •,     ■    f   1                         .        ,•  1      •                    .    "       .  ,  "Is  the  world  any  the  wiser  for  its  experience?     Does  the  r.ub- 

that  IS.   initial  arrangements  which,   in  connection  with   some  ,.    ,                              .   ^.        ,  ,,               .         j         1  ■  ,   f  * 

lie  have  any  appreciation  of  the  poverty  under  which  future  gen- 

chance  occurrence,  may  make  failure  certain.     For  instance,  a  erations  will  labor  because  of  our  present  prodigal  waste  of  the 

king  may  be  above  a  queen  of  his  own  suit,  at  the  close  of  the  gifts  of  nature?     We  fear  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative, 

game.     The  total  probability  of  such  chances  is  very  difficult  to  "Even  as  we  write,  there  lies  before  us  a  description  of  a  plant 
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for  manufacturing  lampblack  in  West  Virignia.  Nine  natural 
gas-wells  have  been  driven,  and  their  production,  amounting  to 
4,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  is  burned  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deposit  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  soof,  which 
is  used  for  coloring  cement  -mortar.  Possibly  the  ])ro(luct  is  a 
tride  finer  and  better  than  that  which  could  be  produced  from  the 
combustion  of  a  coarser  fuel ;  but  docs  ;  not  seem  a  pity  to  use 
up  tlie  small  remaining  stocks  -  '  natural  gas  for  such  a  pur|)ose? 
Doubtless  at  present  these  wells  are  loo  far  from  any  centers  of 
population  to  permit  the  gas  to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  even  for  a  high  grade  of  manufactures;  but  the  growth  of 
population  may  change  all  that  in  a  few  years. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  such  incidents  as  the.se,  or  the  present  ob- 
ject-lesson which  is  being  given  of  the  dependence  of  civilization 
on  coal,  must  set  thoughtful  men  questioning  wiiether  there  is 
not  some  radical  defect  in  our  systems  of  law. 

"In  our  eagerness  to  defend  the  lil)erty  of  the  individual  and 
the  rights  of  private  property,  have  we  not  overlooked  tiie  larger 
rights  of  society  as  a  whole?  Is  the  plan  .so  long  followed,  of 
turning  over  the  gifts  of  nature  as  private  property  to  the  first 
one  who  seizes  possession  of  them,  necessarily  the  best  for  our 
present  civilization,  even  if  it  was  best  when  population  was 
sparse  and  customs  and  laws  were  crude?" 


CONGRESS   OF   AMERICANISTS. 

"  I  ^HE  thirteenth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of 
^  Americanists,  consisting  of  students,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  of  American  archeology  and  ethnology,  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  October  20-25  of  this  year.  In  commenting  on  this 
meeting  The  American  Antiquarian  says,  speaking  of  the  relics 
of  native  life  that  are  preserved  in  museums  in  all  parts  of  the 
country : 

"The  sad  fact  is  apparent  that  the  living  representatives  of 
the  race  or  races  whose  liands  have  molded  and  fashioned  these 
relics  are  so  far  removed  from  the  Atlantic  shores  ;  '.he  few  frag- 
ments that  are  left  are  far  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
present  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  peculiar  form  of  culture  which 
formerly  prevailed. 

"The  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  left  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  and  scarcely  represent  the  state  of  art  and  architecture 
which  formerly  prevailed.  Still  there  are  a  few  large  mounds 
and  a  few  village  enclosures  left  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  a  few  effi- 
gies in  Wisconsin,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi left.  The  great  Serpent  Mound  and  Fort  Ancient,  the 
Cahokia  Mound,  are  still  standing.  The  ClifT  Dwellings  and 
Pueblos  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  ruined  cities  of 
Mexico  are  fast  going  to  ruin 

"  Welcome  will  be  extended  to  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
study  of  American  archeolog}',  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  open  to  their  view  the  wonderful  things  which  are  disclosed  on 
this  continent." 

It  is  announced  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
archeology,  ethnology,  and  early  history  of  the  two  Americas 
may  become  members  of  the  congress  by  signifying  their  desire 
to  Marshall  H.  Saville,  general  secretary  of  the  commission  of 
organization,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York 
City.  

Electrical  Freaks. — The  perpetual-motion  crank  who  once 
haunted  the  mechanical  field  has  now  gone  over  to  electricity, 
according  to  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (July  5).  In- 
stead of  an  automatic  self-unbalancing  fly-wheel,  he  now  uses 
self-energized  magnets,  drawing  a  limitless  supply  of  "juice" 
from  the  earth  or  air.  Of  other  species  of  electrical  crankism, 
the  same  paper  goes  on  to  speak  as  follows : 

"Another  old  and  valued  friend,  almost  as  venerable  as  the 
mother-in-law  joke,  is  the  solenoidal  projectile.  Sometimes  it 
rises  to  the  magnitude  of  a  railway  train  like  the  Portelectric 
road  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  again  it  dwindles  to  an  electro- 
magnetic rifle  actuated  by  storage-batteries  in  the  stock  ;  but  it 
is  the  same  dear  old  plausible  freak  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time.     It  bobbed  up  again  quite  recently  in  the  alluring  form  of 


a  rilled  cannon  that  spat  out  an  endless  stream  of  armot -piercing 
l)rojecliles  that  would  range  thirty  miles  and  make  a  Krupp  steel 
jilale  look  like  an  old-fashioned  doughnut.  This  is  i  '  *  :ig. 
but  it  is  coining  the  game  a  bit  strong.     We  woul«i  i  to 

the  next  editor  who  feels  tempted  to  use  his  long  sci.nsors  on  this 
particular  item  that  he  sit  solemnly  down  in  the  privacy  of  liis 
sanctum,  send  the  oBice  boy  out  for  an  old  arithmetic,  and  tigure 
out  the  output  required  for  the  generating  station  of  an  electio- 
ma;,Mielic  fort.  It  would  make  the  Niagara  station  Uxik  like  a 
liqueur  glass  alongside  of  .1  beer  tun,  and  Ananias  like  an  irre- 
sponsible amateur.  Even  the  lamented  Professor  Keeley  never 
had  a  happier  inspiration.  Vet  another  worthy  competitor  for 
immortality  is  the  dynamo  that  lights  the  universe  without  any 
output  to  s])eak  of.  by  shifting  circuits  so  rapidly  that  the  eye 
does  not  know  it  is  cheated.  We  would  not  dare  to  say  how 
many  times  within  our  memory  this  sinqde  and  beautiful  scheme 
has  been  dragged  out  of  retirement  to  i>rowse  upon  the  green- 
backs of  the  unwarv." 


Dangers  of  Tall  Buildings.— Should  skyscrapers  be 
permitted  on  the  retail  streets  of  a  city?  According  to  W.  S. 
Smith,  the  Chicago  engineer,  the  beams  and  girders  of  the  steel 
frames  are  cjnickly  impaired  by  corrosion,  and  the  skyscrapers 
are  in  danger  of  collapsing  in  a  few  years.  Bearing  this  in 
mind  and  also  the  danger  fi(<m  .seismic  disturbance.  Popular 
Mechanics  (June  21)  says: 

"Tall  department  stores,  many  contend,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted under  any  conditions :  for  in  these  the  loss  of  life  would 
be  appalling  in  the  event  of  any  accident  during  the  busy  hours. 
Six  stories  is  considered  a  tall  building  on  a  retail  street  in  Eu- 
rope, and  conservative  men  say  that  this  should  be  the  limit  to 
the  height  of  department  stores  in  America.  .  .  .  If  all  the  build- 
ings were  of  this  height,  .  i.:  claimed,  the  street  would  have  a 
more  artistic  appearance  and  there  would  be  a  chance  for  all  the 
people  to  get  out  in  case  of  fire  or  other  accident." 

The  same  paper  reprints  in  this  connection  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Smith's  speech  already  referred,  made  before  the 
Chicago  real  estate  board  : 

"Wherever  sulfurous  fumes  come  in  contact  with  iron  and 
steel  very  rapid  corrosion  takes  place — so  rapid  that  in  instances 
where  locomotives  run  frequently  under  a  steel  structure  the 
fumes  escaping  from  the  smokestack  have  injured  iron  beams 
and  girders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  unsafe  in  less  than 
five  3'ears.  A  notable  example  of  that  kind  was  in  the  approach 
to  the  Eads  bridge  in  St.  Louis.  I  presume  similar  instances 
could  be  found  in  Chicago  if  a  little  care  was  taken  to  look  them 
\\\t.  Any  attempt  to  cover  steel  with  perishable  paints  to  pre- 
vent corrosion  are  worse  than  useless.  Common  oil  paint  will 
lose  its  efficacy  within  five  years,  in  the  mean  time  keeping  the 
concrete  from  contact  with  the  steel  and  so  robbing  the  steel  of 
the  protectio'.i  the  lime  in  concrete  would  give." 


Is  Fasting  Beneficial  ?— We  are  living  in  an  age  of  fads, 
remarks  Good  Health,  and  as  its  opinion  has  been  solicited  Id 
regard  to  the  "fasting  fad,"  it  proceeds  to  give  it  (July)  as  fol- 
lows : 

"There  is  no  jjarticiilar  advantage  to  be  gained  from  going 
hungr}-.  Hunger  is  the  voice  of  nature  telling  us  that  the  sys- 
tem needs  food,  and,  like  all  of  nature's  warnings,  should  be 
heeded.  To  be  sure,  a  great  many,  we  might  .say  the  majority 
of  people,  eat  too  much  as  well  as  too  often;  but  the  entire  absti- 
nence from  food  is  an  exceptional  remedy;  if  it  is  used  at  all.  In 
cases  where  one's  stomach  is  filled  with  germs  it  is  far  better  to 
fast  than  to  go  on  eating  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  even  then  it  is 
not  necessary,  for  one  can  get  all  the  benefits  of  fasting  and 
more,  without  the  discomfiture,  by  subsisting,  for  a  time,  upon 
a  fruit  diet.  In  this  w&y  the  germs  are  starved  out,  the  fruit 
juice  acting  as  a  disinfectant.  Usually  one  or  two  days  of  this 
kind  of  fasting  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  use  the  fruit  entirely  alone  even  then.  Some  dry  steril- 
ized bread,  such  as  zwieback  or  granose.  may  be  taken  with  it 
without  interfering  with  the  jnirpose  of  the  fast.  It  is  really 
wonderful  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  fruit  in  rid- 
ding the  digestive  tract  of  germs." 
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WHAT   WILL   THE   CRITICS   DO   WITH    PAUL? 

1KT  the  GoNpcl  iucouius  of  ihe  resurrection  of  Jesus  be 
-^  given  up  as  non-liistorical.  there  still  remains  the  unques- 
tionably historic  and  authentic  testimony  of  Paul."  This  is  the 
keynote  of  an  article  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  of 
Chicago  University,  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  incalculable 
need  the  Christian  Church  has  for  Paul,  as  one  whose  testimony 
"  uu  tiercest  crucible  tires  of  historical  criticism  can  possibly  in 
the  least  affect."  Dr.  Wilkinson  (who  writes  in  The  Homiletic 
Revit'io,  June)  does  not  think  that  this  importance  of  Paul's  tes- 
timony is  adequately  appreciated.     He  says: 

"The  cry,  so  rife  everywhere  about  us, '  Back  to  Christ !  '  really 
means,  from  the  lips  of  many  who  utter  it,  'Away  from  Paul ! ' 
— nay,  even,  almost,  'Away  with  Paul!'  With  many  zealously 
active  and  widely  influential  Christian  teachers  and  writers  the 
feeling  has  been  growing  stronger  every  day  for  now  a  decade  of 
years  or  more  that  the  Apostle  Paul  has  too  long  been  suffered  to 
dominate,  too  exclusively,  our  conceptions  of  Christianity.  The 
view  has  been  propagating  itself  by  boldly  declaring  itself  that 
the  proper  way  to  regard  Paul's  writings  is  to  regard  them  as 
setting  forth,  not  authoritatively  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ, 
but  only  as  setting  forth  one  great  mind's  own  individual  way 
of  conceiving  those  doctrines.  The  doctrines  themselves,  it  is 
urged,  in  their  unadulterated  purity,  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
words  of  the  living  Jesus,  as  those  words  are  reported  by  the 
four  evangelists,  but  especially  by  the  three  synoptic  evangel- 
ists so  called,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  The  records  of  these 
historians,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  carefully  sifted  ;  for  the  truth 
which  they  give  is  mingled  with  error — the  error  of  imperfect  re- 
port and  imperfect  transmission.  Besides  this,  so  we  are  further 
given  to  understand,  there  is  the  error,  an  uncertain  amount,  to 
which  Jesus  himself,  as  proved  by  his  own  admissions  of  igno- 
rance on  some  points,  was  liable." 

From  this  "pitiable  state  of  hopeless  incertitude,"  Paul  rescues 
us  by  his  witness  to  "a  living,  an  ascended,  a  glorified  Christ." 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  service  that  Christ  waited  until  after 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  before  calling  Paul  to  the  apostle- 
ship.  It  is  Paul  alone  who  gives  to  Christ's  preexistence  and  to 
his  exaltation  after  death  the  proper  prominence,  making  almost 
nothing,  in  comparison,  of  the  Lord's  earthly  life.  It  was  not 
upon  Jesus  as  a  man  among  men,  but  upon  Jesus  as  supreme 
divine  Lord  over 
men  that  Paul  laid 
commanding  em- 
phasis. Dr.  Wilkin- 
son continues : 

"The  Christian 
Church  can  not  af- 
ford to  obey  the  call 
'Back  to  Christ!'  if 
that  call  be  under- 
stood to  mean  back 
to  the  earthly  Christ 
of  the  Gospel  histo- 
ries, awaj-  from  the 
heavenly  Christ  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul. 
The  tendency,  now 
so  strong  and  preva- 
lent so  widely,  to 
deal  with  Jesus  on 
severely  'scientific' 
principles  of  histori- 
cal criticism,  simply 
as  a  man  who  lived 
once  in  Palestine, 
and  whose  words 
and  deeds  were 
very  imperfectly  re- 


ported by  very  ill-qualified  biographers,  biographers  that  must 
be  halted  with  challenge  at  every  point  and  not  confidently  relied 
upon,  unless  \.\\\:^  all  three  haj)pen  to  relate  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way— I  say  all' three,'  not  all/y//r,  because  John  is  to  a  great 
extent  discredited  and  counteci  out  as  not  John,  but  another  man 
l)y  the  name  of  John — this  tendency,  however  it  may  suppose  it- 
self to  be  peculiarly  loyal  to  Jesus,  is,  in  deepest  truth,  the  most 
specious  and  the  most  dangerous  disloyalty  to  him  that  he  hag 
ever  encountered  in  all  the  centuries  since  he  finished  the  work 
on  earth  that  was  given  him  to  do. 

"Let  it  be  duly  considered,  if  Christ  comes  at  length  to  be 
measured  by  this  rule,  the  time  will  then  not  be  distant  when  he 
will  be  still  further  reduced  ;  and  from  being  the  preeminent,  the 
ideal,  the  flawless  man,  will  be  found  out  to  be  at  best  a  man  not 
well  enough  known  to  deserve  such  distinction,  and,  at  worst,  a 
man  shown  to  have  had  his  limitations,  his  weaknesses,  his  in- 
fatuations, even  his  faults  of  temper  in  speech  and  in  behavior, 
such  as  bring  him  down  after  all  quite  comfortably  near  the 
level  of  the  better  sort  of  average  human  nature." 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W^ilkinson,  however,  "nothing  even  con- 
ceivable, except  the  actual  literal  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  can  account  for  the  undoubtedly  historical  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Apostle  Paul,  his  career,  and  his  written  words." 


ARCHBISHOP   PATRICK  J.   RYAN, 

Editor-in-Chief  of  The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review.  ' 


EDITORS   OF    RELIGIOUS    PERIODICALS.-IV. 


A    PLEA    FOR    PUTTING    HERETICS   TO    DEATH. 

'"I ''HE  subject  of  putting  heretics  to  death  has  recently  en- 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  the  Ger- 
man press.  It  was  brought  up  in  consequence  of  the  arguments 
of  Father  de  Luca,  a  Jesuit  clergyman,  "who,"  says  the  K7euz 
Zeihitig  (Berlin),  "advocates,  as  is  well  known,  the  punishment 
of  heretics  by  death."  The  Clerical  Center  party  was  defending 
one  of  its  measures  in  the  Reichstag  recently  when  the  matter 
was  dealt  with.  Deputy  Sattler  mentioned  that  Father  de  Luca 
advocated  putting  heretics  to  death  "and  employed  the  most 
amazing  language."  To  this  the  Clerical  deputy  Spahn  an- 
swered :  "I  doubt  if  de  Luca's  book  contains  such  a  proposition 
in  the  absolute  sense  that  putting  heretics  to  death  is  even  theo- 
retically justifiable."  The  Clerical  Kolnische  Volkszeitiing 
says  in  reply:  "Unfortunately,  Dr.  Spahn's  doubt  is  not  well 
founded,  for  Fatncr  de  Luca  categorically  advocates  punishing 
heretics  with  death."  The  work  in  which  the  clergyman  empha- 
sizes his  views  is  entitled  "  Institutiones  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Pub- 

lici,"   and    contains 
this  paragraph : 

"The  church  has 
established  various 
punishments  for 
heretics.  .  ,  .  Ac- 
cording to  Tanner, 
the  following  is  to 
be  noted  regarding 
thepenaltyof  death : 
(i)  The  secular  pow- 
er, upon  thechurch's 
order  and  autliority, 
must  inflict  the 
death  penalty  upon 
heretics,  from  which 
penalty  they  may 
not  be  exempted 
after  having  been 
handed  over  to  the 
.secular  arm ;  (2) 
this  penalty  is  in- 
curred not  only  by 
those  who  abandon 
the  faith  when  ad- 
ults, but  even  by 
those  who  are  bapv 
tized    yet    grow    ia 


REV.    A.    R.    DOYLE, 

Editor  of  Tlie  Catliolic  World  Magazine. 
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heresy  with  their  mother's  milk  and  persist  in  it;  (3)  this  pen- 
alty, where  received,  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  lapsed,  or,  if 
they  wish  to  return  to  the  faith,  then  to  all  who  are  pertinacious 
after  an  admonition." 

The  Clerical  German  newspaper  quotes  this  extract  and  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

"  Father  de  Luca,  however,  advocates  the  death  penalty  for 
heretics  even  in  our  own  day,  as  he  emphatically  states  in  an- 
other place  (page  142).  .  .  .  To  uphold  such  politico-ccclesiasii- 
cal  views  as  were  inculcated  three  hundred  years  ago  evinces  an 
almost  incredible  backwardness.  Politico-ecclesiastical  relations 
have  .so  changed  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  that  it  must  be 
deemed  sheer  irrationalisni  to  advance  such  doctrines  in  all  seri- 
ousness. .  .  .  We  could  wish,  in  the  interest  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
that  Father  de  Luca  had  met  with  adequate  criticism  in  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,  or  some  other  organ  of  the  Jesuits.  It  must 
be  clear  to  friend  and  foe  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  does  not  stand 
for  such  doctrines  and  does  not  tolerate  them  in  its  bosom. 
Writers  like  De  Luca  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Jesuit  order 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  subject  of  putting  heretics  to  death  was  recently  debated 
in  a  spirited  manner  in  the  columns  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Tablet  (London).  A  member  of  the  Jesuit  clergy.  Rev.  Joseph 
Rickaby,  wrote:  "I  believe  the  church  would  never  countenance 
death  for  heresy  nowadays."  The  question  at  issue  was  in- 
volved in  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
illustrious  Roman  Catholic  scholar  and  saint.  The  ])assage  is 
thus  quoted  in  'lite  Tablet : 

"With  regard  to  heretics  two  elements  are  to  be  considered, 
one  element  on  their  side  and  one  on  the  part  of  the  church.  On 
their  side  is  the  sin  whereby  they  have  deserved,  not  only  to  be 
separated  from  the  church  by  excommunication,  but  also  to  be 
banished  from  the  world  by  death.  For  it  is  a  much  heavier 
offense  to  corrupt  the  faith,  whereby  the  life  of  the  .soul  is  sus- 
tained, than  to  tamper  with  the  coinage  which  is  an  aid  to  tem- 
jioral  life.  Hence,  if  coiners  and  other  malefactors  are  at  once 
handed  over  by  secular  princes  to  a  just  death,  much  more  may 
heretics,  immediately  they  are  convicted  of  heresy,  be  not  only 
excommunicated,  but  also  justly  done  to  die.  But  on  the  part  of 
the  church  is  mercy  in  view  of  the  conversion  of  them  that  err, 
and,  therefore,  she  does  not  condemn  at  once,  but  'after  the  first 
and  second  admonition,'  as  the  apostle  teaches  (Titus  iii.  10). 
After  that,  however,  if  the  man  is  still  found  pertinacious,  the 
church  having  no  hope  of  his  conversion,  provides  for  the  safety 
of  others,  cutting  him  off  from  the  church  hy  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  further  she  leaves  him  to  the  secular  tribu- 
nal to  be  exterminated  from  the  world  by  death." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  paper,  Walter  Cook- 
sey,  says  in  reference  to  this  quotation : 

"Father  Rickaby  in  a  note  refers  back  to  a  previous  question 
and  note  on  page  32S,  in  which  St.  Thomas  distinguishes  be- 
tween 'unbelievers,  some  there  are  who  have  never  received  the 
faith,  as  Gentiles  and  Jews  '  :  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  co- 
erced by  force.  '  Other  unbelievers  there  are  who  have  at  one  time 
received  the  faith  and  professed  it,  as  heretics  and  all  manner  of 
apostates.  Such  persons  are  to  be  compelled  even  by  corporal 
means  to  fulfil  what  they  have  promised,  and  hold  what  they 
have  once  received. '  To  this  the  ever-vigilant  Father  Rickaby 
has  added  a  note  as  follows :  '  The  heretics  whom  the  medieval 
writers  had  in  view  were  the  heretics  of  their  own  time,  i.e., 
apostate  Catholics ;  the  Protestant  of  our  own  day  falls  under 
St.  Thomas's  first  class  of  unbelievers."  " 

Father  Rickaby  has  himself  communicated  to  The  Tablet  re- 
garding this  note  of  his  : 

"Inter  alia  the  note  points  to  'the  irritation  set  up  in  modern 
minds  at  the  sight  of  man  punished  for  opinions,  whether  politi- 
cal or  religious,  a  fact  that  the  church  would  have  to  reckon  with, 
even  if  she  had  might  on  her  side,  and  consider  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  in  her  nowadays  to  visit  heresy  with  all  the  ancient 
penalties;  for  the  church's  punishments  are  medicinal;  and  the 
same  medicine  does  not  suit  every  age  and  constitution  of  soci- 
ety.'  Also  the  note  points  out  that  modern  Protestants  'can  not 
without  distinction  be  called  heretics.'" 


An  anonymous  correspondent  of  The  Tablet  finds  fault  with 
Father  Rickaby  as  follows: 

"The  passage  from  St.  Thomas  is  susceptible  of  a  very  easy 
explanation.  It  is  strange  how  people  make  diRicuIties  out  of 
ii()tliiMg.  Si.  Thomas  says  heretics  may  hv  justly  put  t«i  death. 
He  does  not  say  they  oiixlit  to  be  put  to  death.  Heresy,  in  luH 
eyes,  was  a  capital  crime,  judged  by  the  formal  heretics  of  his 
day.  Underlying  this  is  the  i)rinciple  that  the  sword  may  be 
used  in  f)t  e.ieri'e  the  faith,  but  not  to  prf)i)agate  it,  a  mission  left 
to  Islam.  Now  all  this  is  simple  enough.  Father  Rickaby  says 
the  words  of  St.  Thomas  do  not  supply  to  any  state  of  things  in 
the  i)resent  or  probable  future.  Then  why  translate  the  pas- 
sage at  all?  I  think  it  was  a  pity  to  translate  it.  Father  Rick- 
aby seems  to  leave  St.  Thomas  in  the  lurch. ♦  Having  brought 
him  up  he  ought  to  defend  him.  St.  Thomas  never  said,  nor  did 
any  other  theologian,  that  the  church  ought  to  put  heretics  to 
death." — Translations  ntaiie for  'i'liK  Litkrarv  Di(;est. 


ARE   THE   SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND  TO  BECOME 
"AN    ECCLESIASTICAL    MONOPOLY?" 

'^"'HIC  new  educational  bill  which  the  Con.servatives  have  been 
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gradually  putting  through  Parliament  and  show  every  in- 
tention of  passing  is  arousing  among  the  Nonconformists  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  protest.  They  denounce  it.  in  the  words  of  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  who  headed  an 
important  protesting  delegation  to  Mr.  Balfour,  as  "legislation 
which  creates  an  ecclesiastical  monopoly  in  the  schools  of  the 
country."  Great  meetings  of  protest  have  already  been  held,  and 
still  greater  are  being  projected.  At  one  of  these  meetings. 
Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon  declared  amid  applause.  "If  the  bill  is 
passed,  we  shall  trj*  what  the  inside  of  a  prison  cell  is,"  meaning 
that  he  and  other  Nonconformists  would  refuse  to  ]>ay  the  school 
rates  under  the  new  bill. 

As  the  new  bill  has  every  likelihood  of  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  in  Parliament,  all  amendments  of  importance 
being  voted  down  as  they  come  up,  the  present  agitation  is  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  its  enemies.  Its  supporters,  including 
all  of  the  Church  of  England  ecclesiasts  (except  a  few  evangeli- 
cal churchmen)  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  speak  in  a  conciliator}- 
way,  following  Mr.  Balfour's  cue  in  asserting  that  the  grievances 
com[)lained  of  by  the  Nonconformists  are  lessened,  not  intensified, 
by  the  new  bill.  These  efforts  at  conciliation  do  not  seem  to 
have  pacified  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  Kednor  s  E.xfiress  says: 
"We  would  have  to  go  back  to  pre- Reform  days  for  any  parallel 
to  the  stormy  agitation  which  the  Government  has  provoked 
throughout  the  country  by  its  nefarious  education  bill.  That 
such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  will  be  without  its  effect  on 
the  ultimate  shape  and  fate  of  the  measure  is  highly  improb- 
able." And  Principal  Fairbairn.  in  the  address  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
already  referred  to,  said  :  "We  are  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  more 
serious  than  any  that  has  arisen  in  our  history  since  1662  and  the 
act  of  uniformity. "  The  Nonconformists  seem  to  be  practically 
a  unit  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  they  claim  to  represent  one- 
half  the  population  affected  by  it.  A  request  for  a  special  audi- 
ence with  King  Edward  is  being  considered. 

The  bill  relates  to  elementary  schools.  Prior  to  1S70  these 
schools  were  conducted  almost  entirely  by  two  voluntary  socie- 
ties, the  National  Society  (a  Church  of  England  organization), 
and  the  British  Schools  Society  (non-sectarian),  which  received 
grants  from  the  Government  and  directed  their  expenditure. 
The  work  of  these  societies  proving  inadequate,  the  Forster  bill 
was  passed  (in  1S70)  creating  school  boards  to  extend  the  school 
system  and  to  bring  the  schools  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  civil  authorities  ;  but  the  National  Society  was  unwilling  to 
turn  over  its  schools  to  these  boards,  and  undertook,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  make  the  usual  grants  for  its  schools, 
to  raise  the  rest  of  the  funds  necessary  for  their  adequate  sup- 
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port  I'y  voluntary  contributions.  There  have  been,  conse- 
quently, two  kinds  of  elementary  seliouls.  one  kind  supported 
entirely  by  taxation  and  administered  entirely  by  the  school 
boards;  the  other  kind  supported  partly  by  government  funds 
and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  administered  by  the 
Church  of  England  authorities.  Since  1897  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  the  latter  schools 
has  been  about  five-sevenths  of  the  total  amount.  This  has  not, 
however,  satisfied  those  in  charge  of  these  schools.  Their  view 
is  that  if  they  furnish  the  school  buildings,  the  Government 
should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  leaving 
the  Church  of  England  authorities  still  in  charge  of  their  admin- 
istration. The  present  bill  is  an  attempt  to  grant  this  demand 
and  also  to  unify  the  control  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools.  The 
provisions  are  thus  summarized  in  T/ie  Outlook  (New  York)  : 

"Henceforward,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  as  it  undoubtedly 
will,  the  difference  between  the  government  grant  to  the  volun- 
tary schools  and  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  them  will  come, 
not,  as  heretofore,  out  of  private  subscriptions,  but  out  of  taxes 
levied  by  the  municipal  councils.  Excepting  that  of  Loudon,  all 
the  existing  school  boards  are  to  be  abolished,  and  their  duties 
are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  municipal  councils.  Where  board 
schools  now  exist,  the  municipal  councils  will  have  full  control 
over  them,  and  will  appoint  the  teachers.  In  the  case  of  the  vol- 
untary schools,  the  municipal  councils  will  not  have  this  full 
measure  of  control.  Members  of  the  councils  will  be  nominated 
to  the  committees  of  management  of  the  voluntary  schools;  but 
the  education  bill  is  so  drawn  that  the  managers  representing 
the  church  shall  always  be  in  a  majority  on  these  committees  ; 
and.  as  has  been  said,  the  bill  leaves  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  with  the  church.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  the 
opposition  to  the  bill;  for  while  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  are  to  come  entirely  out  of  public  funds,  there  is  to 
be  no  effective  control  over  their  appointment  by  anybody  repre- 
senting the  taxpayers,  and,  as  in  the  past,  none  but  communi- 
cating members  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  appointed  to 
the  staffs  of  the  church  schools." 

Another  provision,  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  lays  some  stress,  is 
one  granting  tlie  parents  of  any  thirty  Nonconformist  children 
the  privilege  of  starting  a  school  of  their  own  at  any  time  and 
claiming  "rate  aid  for  its  maintenance  and  support."  The  Brit- 
ish Weekly  (June  19)  concludes  a  long  editorial  as  follows: 

■  "We  can  truly  say  that  we  desire  no  controversy  with  the 
Church  of  England,  no  revival  of  the  old,  angry,  sloughing  sore. 
But  it  may  be  well  that  the  matter  is  brought  at  last  to  a  defini- 
tive issue.  Unfortunately,  the  one  attitude  whicli  we  can  now 
maintain  to  the  Church  of  England  is  that  of  armed  watchful- 
ness. -  Mr.  Balfour  is  childishly  ignorant  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
whole  subject,  but  the  authors  of  the  bill  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  doing.  We  shall  give  them  clear  and  unmistakable 
proof  that  they  have  been  detected,  that  they  will  be  checked, 
and  that  in  due  time  they  will  be  punished.  When  we  find  Guy 
Fawkes  among  the  powder-barrfels,  when  the  train  is  laid  before 
our  e3'es  on  the  ground,  when  the  lighted  match  is  in  his  hands, 
it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  about.  We 
do  know.  We  shall  act  according  to  our  knowledge.  We  shall 
never  capitulate  to  this  vile  conspiracy." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.,  in  an  address  before  a  public 
meeting  in  Birmingham  (June  19),  said: 

"I  speak  ,  I  avow,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  that  to  me  as  a  Non- 
conformist, holding  in  my  very  heart,  as  I  do,  the  great  doctrines 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  glorious  right  of  every  soul  to 
go,  unaccompanied,  and  without  permission,  into  the  presence 
chamber  of  God,  and  to  enjoy  the  saving,  inspiring  fellowship 
of  the  Lord,  that  to  me  as  a  Nonconformist,  and  to  countless 
others  who  hold  those  doctrines,  the  teaching  of  the  extreme 
High  Churchman  is  not  merely  jnsufBcieut— it  is  ofttimes  false 
and  blasphemous  !  And  yet  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  dis- 
tricts, the  school  in  which  this  teaching  is  given  is  the  only 
school  which  Nonconformist  children  can  attend,  and  now  to  this 
gross  injustice  there  is  to  be  added  the  further  grievance  of  com- 
pelling the  parents  of  these  children  to  contribute  direct  rate- 


support,  by  which  the  propagation  of  this  teaching  may  be  made 

more  secure,  and  clerical  ascendency  made  invincible 

"The  advent  of  this  bill  marked  the  dawn  of  a  day  of  deepened 
and  intensified  embitterment.  The  Nonconformists  are  not  un- 
accustomed to  days  of  hardship  and  struggle.  We  have  ever  had 
to  come  to  our  own  through  strife  and  wrestling.  The  state 
ciiurch  has  never  yielded  aught  of  right,  or  even  of  grace  ;  every- 
thing has  had  to  be  won  at  the  point  of  stern  compulsion.  We 
do  not  whine  because  of  the  long  cour.se  of  the  battle;  we  make 
no  apology  for  our  resistance  1  We  enter  the  conflict,  not  as  the 
children  of  fear,  or  of  ominous  defeat,  but  as  those  who  know 
that  to  a  struggle  like  this  there  can  be  only  one  issue,  the  over- 
throw of  priestly  pride  and  ascendency,  and  the  triumph  of  true 
and  spiritual  religion  !  " 

The  Pilot  (London,  July  5),  which  is  a  secular  paper  and 
takes  a  dispassionate  view,  admits  that  the  Nonconformists  have 
some  reason  for  dissatisfaction,  but  thinks  that  they  are  strain- 
ing out  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.     It  says : 

"To  object  to  a  particular  off-shoot  of  the  principle  of  Estab- 
lishment, while  the  principle  itself  is  not  seriously  threatened,  is 
hardly  practical  politics.  We  know,  of  course,  that  'the  Noncon- 
formist conception  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  di- 
rectly involves  the  theory  that  the  state  has  no  ex  officio  religious 
function.'  That  is  our  conception  also.  The  state  as  such  has 
no  means  of  judging  between  one  religion  and  another.  It  can  not 
.say,  That  is  true,  or.  That  is  false.  But  tho  the  state  can  not 
establish  a  religion  because  it  is  true,  it  can  establish  a  religion 
because  the  majority  of  its  citizens  wish  it.  This  is  the  present 
position  in  England.  The  state  has  no  preference  for  the  relig- 
ion of  one  citizen  over  the  religion  of  another,  or,  to  be  quite 
accurate,  it  has  abolished  every  such  preference  except  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  offices  which  in  defiance  of  reason  and  justice 
are  closed  against  a  i^articular  creed.  But  it  continues  to  give 
the  Churcli  of  England  the  position  of  an  Establishment  because 
the  majority  of  tlie  people  of  England  wish  it.  .  .  .  There  are 
advantages  in  the  position  of  an  Established  Church,  there  are 
advantages  in  the  position  of  a  Disestablished  Church,  and  the 
two  seem  so  equally  balanced  that  churchmen  may  await  the  re- 
sult with  composure.  But  so  long  as  the  Church  of  England  is 
established  we  can  not  see  that  the  establishment  in  a  sense  of 
her  elementary  schools  is  any  additional  hardship.  It  is  part  of 
a  larger  system  which  as  yet  the  Nonconformists  have  not  seri- 
ously challenged." 

In  The  Foitnightly  (May)  appears  an  article  by  Cloudesley 
Brereton,  who  wrote  evidently  before  the  present  agitation  had 
begun,  but  who  seemed  to  foresee  it  and  to  deprecate  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  apparent  payment  for  religious  instruction  out  of  the 
rates  is  certain  to  be  seized  on  as  a  handle  by  those  who  have  no 
sense  of  proportion  and  would  rather  that  more  than  half  the 
country  should  be  condemned  indefinitely  to  educational  ineffi- 
ciency than  that  the  smallest  tithe  of  the  rates  should  appear  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  dogmatic  teaching.  Such  people 
conveniently  ignore  the  fact  that  while  the  religious  instruction 
occupies  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  school  time,  already  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  denomi- 
national schools  comes  out  of  the  public  purse.  As  mattei% 
therefore  stand,  not  only  has  the  religious  instruction  hitherto 
been  paid  for  by  public  money,  but  a  good  deal  more  than  half 
of  the  secular  instruction  has  also  been  met  from  the  same 
source.  The  average  school-board  advocate  passes  lightly  over 
the  fact  that  the  largest  rate-payers,  especially  in  the  country, 
have  not  only  to  pay  school  rates  but  also  to  find  the  monej'  to  sup- 
port their  own  denominational  school.  This  is  especially  true  of 
many  Catholics.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  such  per- 
sons would  think  of  the  Quebec  method  of  applying  the  rates 
toward  the  aid  of  denominational  schools.  In  that  part  of  the 
empire  all  are  obliged  to  pay  the  school  rate,  but  maj'  choose  the 
type  of  school  to  which  they  desire  their  contribution  should  go. 
Such  a  striking  instance  of  regard  for  not  only  local,  but  indi- 
vidual option,  ought  to  commend  itself  to  our  /cleinstddtist  and 
individualistic  brethren.  Yet.  were  such  a  principle  mooted  in 
this  country,  they  would  be  the  first  to  invoke  the  oneness  of  the 
nation  and  dilate  on  the  sinfulness  of  splitting  up  the  people  into 
rival  religious  camps." 
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THE   POLITICAL   LEADER   OF   THE   VATICAN. 

'■yHE  fate  of  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  really  depends 
A  upon  Cardinal  Ranipolla,  according  to  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  European  press.  His  character  has  been  very  much 
discussed  for  many  years,  but  never  more  so  than  now,  for  he  is 
said  by  the  Iranlcjttrter  ZeUini^  to  have  matured  all  his  plans 
to  secure  his  election  as  Pope  in  succession  to  Leo  XIII.  Gov- 
ernor Tafl,  it  is  further  said,  was  incomprehensible  to  the  Ital- 
ian, who  can  not  understand  the  business-like  ways  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  papal  Secretary  of  State  is  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
study  in  the  Carrier  a  de/iu  Sera  (Rome),  which  says  among 
other  things : 

"  It  has  often  been  said  that  Ranipolla  is  a  pupil  of  the  Jes- 
uits. This  can  not  be  accepted  literally.  But  he  was  certainly 
protected  by  them,  and  to  this  day  he  has  many  ways  and  ten- 
dencies in  common  with  them.  To  this  circumstance  he  owes 
the  success  of  his  career.  When  but  forty-four  years  old,  he  was 
made  cardinal,  and  he  has  thus  been  a  prince  of  the  church  for 
fifteen  years.  Since  i8S8  he  has  been  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
and  from  this  period  dates  the  irreconcilable  character  of  Vati- 
can politics.  When  he  assumed  office  Leo  XIII.,  it  is  said, 
wanted  to  be  his  own  premier.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  to 
be  merely  subordinate.  Ranipolla  seemed  to  fall  in  with  this 
view  of  his  functions.  The  external  deportment  of  the  young 
prince  of  the  church  was  most  modest  and  unassuming.  It  be- 
lied his  imposing  appearance  and  youthful  vigor.  Ranipolla, 
always  humble,  always  obedient,  studied  the  Pope's  character, 
insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  avoided  every  occasion 
of  clashing  with  his  tendencies,  was  never  emphatic,  was  under 
no  circumstances  inopportune  with  his  suggestions  and  made 
lliem  appear  to  come  invariably  from  the  Pope." 

In  this  way,  proceeds  our  authority,  Cardinal  Ranipola  made 
himself  the  Pope's  right-hand  man  in  all  matters  that  had  to  do 
with  politics.  Diplomacy  relating  to  the  Holy  See  was  in  time 
left  exclusively  to  Ranipolla,  and  his  word  became  final.  But 
there  grew  up  within  the  Vatican  an  idea  that  this  able  man  did 
not  understand  the  best  interests  of  the  church,  since  lie  regarded 
them  from  a  point  of  view  exclusively  political ; 

"Notwithstanding  everything,  his  policy  is  beginning  to  meet 
with  checks.  An  entirely  new  influence  can  not  be  long  in  ma- 
king itself  felt.  Rampolla,  bent  upon  injuring  Italy,  has  de- 
clared himself  the  enemy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  friend 
of  the  Dual  Alliance  .  .  .  He  has  been  forced  to  yield  finally  to 
Germany  on  all  points,  for  the  Vatican  yields  to  necessity  ;  but 
he  yielded  in  an  uucourtly  way  that  did  not  save  appearances.  In 
Spain,  the  Vatican  has  essayed  a  game  of  politics  that  pleased 
neither  the  clericals  nor  the  Government.  Even  in  Portugal  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  was  halting  and  did  not  always  subserve 
religious  interests,  because  it  was  too  much  involved  in  matters 
political.  All  this  makes  Rampolla  appear  the  wrong  man  for 
his  post,  and  the  growing  discontent  with  him  gains  new  force 
from  the  complaints  that  come  from  abroad.  The  crash  is  not 
near  yet,  to  be  sure,  but  the  reaction  against  Rampolla's  rule 
has  begun." 

The  Cardinal's  position  with  reference  to  the  negotiations  over 
the  friars  is  thus  set  forth  in  tlie  London  Times: 

"Rumor  has  it  that  this  situation  has  given  rise  to  some  clever 
fencing  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  To  him,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  must  materially  in  anj-  case  fall  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  negotiations  with  the  American  mission.  He  is, 
moreover,  protector  of  the  Augustinians,  one  of  the  four  orders 
concerned.  But  he  is  also  a  candidate  for  the  Papal  tiara,  and 
has  no  intention  of  standing  alone  in  incurring  the  odium  of 
signing  away  the  rights  of  the  four  congregations  in  return  for 
hard  cash  and.  possibly,  sundry  arrangements  benefiting  the 
future  secular  clergy  of  the  Philippines.  ...  As  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican mission  are  likely  U)  find  it  good-humoredly  ignored  in  the 
Vatican,  wliere   the   principle   laid   down   in  the  Encyclical  on 


Human  Liberty— '  justice  and  reason  forbid  the  stale  to  be  atlie- 
ist,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  have  the  same  feelings 
toward  the  difTerent  religions  and  to  accord  to  them  without 
discrimination  equal  rights' — is  too  deeply  rooted  to  sanction 
recognition  of  the  'errors  '  of  the  United  Slates  Constitution." 

Tliere  is  another  view  of  Cardinal  Rampolla's  character,  how- 
ever, and  it  comes,  otldly  enough,  from  the  Temps  (Paris), 
organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Oflice.  This  paper  says  he  is  a  true 
friend  of  the  Latin  races,  and  it  points  out  that  the  influence  of 
the  religious  orders  in  the  Orient  is  advantageous  to  France. 
But  the  Temps  does  not  say  this  editorially,  altho  the  article  is 
from  a  contributor  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  paper  and  the 
utterance  has  almost  the  force  of  an  official  opinion.  —  Tratislit- 
tions  made Jor  The  Litkkakv  DiuKsr. 


CUBA.  ROOSEVELT,  AND  THE  SENATE. 

"T^HE  curious  jiosition — as  the  European  newspapers  think — 
■■■  in  which  President  Roosevelt  has  placed  himself  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  Slates  .Senate  is  of  more  interest  than  even 
the  plight  of  the  island  itself.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at  last  been 
spectacular  in  European  eyes,  and  the  foreign  newspapers  have 
seized  upon  that  single  circumstance  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
That  the  President  should  actually  brave  the  powerful  Senate  is 
almost  a  nine-days'  wonder.  The  Temps  (Paris)  devotes  an 
elaborate  editorial  to  the  subject : 

"Until  now  the  redoubtable  Ted  has  not  seemed  to  justify 
either  fears  or  hopes.  Neither  with  reference  to  the  trusts  which 
he  has  so  often  denounced  and  which  he  appears  less  resolute  to 
reform,  nor  with  reference  to  his  party  and  the  license  conse- 
quent ujuMi  too  many  Republican  members  of  Congress,  has  he 
atlopted  the  radical  measures  of  a  Hotpsur.  There  have  even 
been  manifest  in  his  attitude  and  language  traces  of  a  sort  of 
timidity,  of  a  certain  wish  to  gain  the  approval  of  public  opinion, 
of  a  certain  self-distrust.  This  is  so  true  that  the  politicians, 
abandoning  themselves  to  a  reaction  as  extreme  as  had  been 
their  first  anxiety,  now  proclaim  their  absolute  confidence  in  the 
suspected  idealist  of  yesterday.  They  hasten  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  bonds  of  gratitude  by  selecting  him  already  as  the 
party  candidate  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1904.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Roosevelt  saw  that  he  was  sliding  down  an  inclined  plane  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  his  final  subjection  to  the  caucus  and  the 
machine.  He  has  decided  to  act.  By  his  message  on  the  tariff 
and  Cuba  he  sets  the  pace  for  the  majority.  He  announces  that 
he  proposes  to  be  the  commander  and  not  the  docile  instrument. 
Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  appeal,  it  will  have  done  much  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  and  to  restore  to  the  President  the  fulness 
of  that  moral  authority  which  he  had  allowed  to  relax  some- 
what." 

English  opinion  is  thoroughly  on  the  side  of  President  Roose- 
velt, who  is  called  by  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  "a 
strong  man  "  who  "is  bent  on  giving  the  rather  ramshackle  re- 
public in  West  Indian  waters  every  possible  chance  ": 

"There  is,  in  fact,  a  coalition  of  vested  commercial  interests 
and  obstinate  political  self-conceit  against  the  President  in  his 
whole-hearted  effort  to  induce  the  American  people  to  keep  their 
promise  of  independence  to  Cuba  in  the  spirit,  and  not  merely 
hy  putting  up  a  pasteboard  republic  in  Havana  and  then  leaving 
the  islanders  to  starve  at  leisure.  The  members  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's own  party  who  refuse  to  support  him  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause they  mean  that  they  and  not  the  President  shall  govern 
the  United  States,  are  not  too  severely  censured  by  the  remark 
of  a  New  York  evening  paper  that  to  speak  of  national  honor  to 
these  gentlemen  is  to  speak  a  language  unknown  to  them." 

German  opinion  also  indorses  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  that  the  President  "owed  it  to  his  honor" 
to  see  that  faith  was  kept  with  Cuba,  but  the  opinion  of  this 
paper  is  that  the  trusts  and  corporations  will  maintain  their  com- 
bination and  deny  the  relief  so  greatly  needed. — Translations 
made  for  The  Liter.\rv  Digest. 
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EMPEROR    WILLIAM    ON    "POLISH 
ARROGANCE." 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  to«>k  pari  rcLently  in  the  consecration 
of  the  chapel  ill  the  Castle  of  Maiienbury  in  West  Prussia. 
He  ordered  a  portrait  represenlinj>{  him  as  the  protector  of  the 
Knights  of  tlie  Cross  to  be  hung  in  the  great  refectory,  and.  after 
the  consecration  of  the  chapel,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  Order  of 
St.  John,  emphasizing  the  services  of  that  Order  in  the  vanquish- 
ing of  paganism.     He  concluded  in  the  following  words  : 

"I  have  already  had  occasion  in  this  caslle  and  on  this  spot  to 
empliasize  the  fact  that  old  Marienburg  is  the  only  stronghold  in 
the  East,  that  it  was  the  starting-point  of  culture  for  the  coun- 
tries lying  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula,  and  that  it  will  remain  for- 
ever the  symbol  of  CJerman  culture.  Now  again  has  it  come  to 
this:  that  Polish  arrogance  wants  to  encroach  upon  Germanism, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  summon  my  people  to  the  preservation  of 
their  national  possessions.  Here  in  Marienburg  I  express  the 
hope  that  all  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  will  always 
be  at  my  service  when  I  call  upon  them  to  defend  Germanism 
and  German  customs,  and  in  that  hope  I  drink  the  health  of  the 
Master  of  the  Order." 

This  utterance,  as  was  inevitable,  elicited  a  deluge  of  press 
comment.     The  I'o/isd/a//  nays: 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  responsible  advi.sers  of  the  crown 
did  not  dissuade  the  t^mperor  from  speaking  about '  Polish  arro- 
gance, ■  and  in  Marienburg  at  a  celebration  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross.  For,  as  is  well  known, 
the  German  Order,  which  had  its  chief  seat  in  Marienburg, 
harassed  and  persecuted  Slavonic  nations  so  long  with  '  German 
arrogance  '  that  the  Poles  duly  repaid  all  its  crimes  with  interest 
in  the  terrible  battle  of  Marienberg,  July  15.  1410.  Never  did 
Polish  arms  have  a  more  glorious  day  than  the  one  when  the 
Poles  inHicted  that  sound  punishment  on'  German  iirrogance. ' 
From  that  time  the  German  Order  declined  and  dwindled  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  a  certain  patriotic  historian  painfully 
admits:  '  Never  did  a  great  Power  fall  so  miserabl)'. '  Not  a 
vestige  remained  in  Germany  of  the  German  Order,  and  in  order 
to  enliven  the  noisy  festival  in  restored  Marienburg  there  had  to 
be  brought  members  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  which  has  pre- 
served itself  to  the  present  time  as  a  game  and  sport  of  the  Junk- 
ers. If  this  club  of  nobles  is  to  represent  the  nation  which  the 
Emperor  is  summoning  to  the  defense  of  the  national  posses- 
sions, '  Polish  arrogance '  need  not  fear  it.  .  .  .  The  German 
working-people  will  take  no  part  in  this  struggle  ;  they  prefer  to 
look  on  with  amazement  as  the  heroic  chancellor  of  the  empire 
seizes  in  his  sinewy  hand  the  hare's  standard  and  goes  with 
mortal  courage  into  the  combat  amid  the  thundering  shout : 
'  Come  on,  at  the  rabbits  !  '  " 

Th&  A'd/nzsc/ie  Volkszeitung  recalls  various  other  enunciations 
of  Emperor  William,  namely,  his  speech  against  the  "  squabblers, " 
his  telegram  to  Kruger  in  1896,  his  speech  against  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, his  address  to  the  "nations  of  Europe  to  defend  their  most 
sacred  treasures  "  (against  the  yellow  races) ,  his  speech  to  the 
troops  setting  out  for  China,  to  see  to  it  that  "  no  Chinaman  should 
dare  look  askew  at  a  German  for  a  thousand  years."     It  adds : 

"The  '  squabblers  '  have  not  cearsed  to  exist ;  the  telegram  to 
Kruger  did  not  prevent  the  loss  of  the  Boers'  independence  ;  the 
speech  against  the  Socialists  did  not  induce  Parliament  to  pass 
the  exceptional  laws ;  while  the  Chinese  are  already  looking 
askew.at  the  Germans.  These  facts  do  not  constitute  an  auspi- 
cious omen  for  the  newest  enunciation  of  the  Emperor  and  for  his 
Polish  program." 

The  same  paper  harshl}-  criticizes  Count  von  Blilow  as  the 
crown'sresponsible  adviser  for  failing  to  prevent  the  Marienburg 
speech— an  utterance  which  will  only  show  the  Poles  that  they 
can  count  upon  no  one  but  themselves  any  more.  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitutig  thinks  it  wrong  for  the  King  to  interfere  person- 
ally in  a  strife  about  which  opinion  is  not  at  all  clear.  The 
Schlesische  Vo/kszez///fi£^  says  that  a  war  is  here  declared  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  "and  those  laws  are  stronger  than  all  the 
Billows,  Hansemanns,  Kennemanns,  and  Tiedemanns." 


"Austnacus"  asks  in  1\\q  Sonii-  iiiiii  Monfaj^szeitung {Yxanna) 
if  the  Prussian  Government  wants  all  the  Poles  to  look  askew  at 
the  Germans.  The  first  act  of  the  Marienburg  celebration  was 
the  taking  for  the  Protestants  of  the  castle  chapel  which  had  been 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  for  over  600  years.  Hence  there  is 
great  bitterness  among  German  Catholics.  To  this  triumph  of 
Protestantism  there  had  been  invited  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
German  Catholic  Knights,  the  Austrian  Archduke  Eugene.  He 
did  not  come;  Emperor  William  remarked  in  his  speech,  how- 
ever, that  only  sickness  had  kept  the  Archduke  from  coming,  but 
that  he  took  great  interest  as  well  in  the  restoration  of  the  castle 
as  in  the  fortunes  of  the  chapel. 

The  Clerical  Gerinaiiia  (Berlin),  however,  thinks  that  the 
presence  of  the  only  legitimate  giand  master  of  the  German 
Knights  would  have  placed  that  true  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  a  strange  position  at  the  conversion  of  a  Roman 
Catholic   Church  into  an  Evangelical  sanctuary. 

The  Polish  A'owa  Rcfonna  (Cracow)  says  that  it  understands 
well  the  sorrow  of  the  German  Catholics,  who  are  again  rewarded 
thus  for  their  faithful  service  to  the  Protestant  Government ;  but 
it  observes  that  the  taking  of  the  Marienburg  chapel  was  not  the 
chief  object  of  the  celebration  : 

"Only  a  chapel  is  taken  from  the  Catholics,  while  the  Poles 
are  to  be  exterminated  altogether.  For  what  other  object  than 
complete  extermination  could  such  a  campaign  of  fifty  millions 
against  three  millions  have?  .  .  .After  these  utterances  of  the 
Emperor,  we  know  who  is  the  projector,  or  at  least  the  soul,  of 
the  anti-Polish  policy.  Like  master,  like  Government !  To  one 
thing  only  do  we  want  to  call  attention  :  once  before  was  the 
power  great  of  those  who  ruled  in  the  Castle  of  IMarienburg. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Grijnwald  [July  15,  1410],  which  scat- 
tered that  power  to  all  tiie  four  winds.  A  like  punishment  may 
come  on  the  '  new  Marienburg  rulers.'  That  it  will  come,  we 
are  most  strongly  pensuaded.  Emperor  William  spoke  of  Polish 
arrogance  ;  there  is  no  such  arrogance.  There  is  another  kind  of 
arrogance,  however,  which  is  plaguing  us  so  much  to-day,  and 
to  this  arrogance  there  can  be  api:)lied  the  German  proverb : 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall." 

The  Polish  Slowo  Polskie  (Lemberg)  says  that  nobody  treats 
seriously  the  products  of  Emperor  William's  eloquence  ;  "  neither 
the  haughty  clanking  of  the  sword  nor  the  beating  of  the  air  with 
menacing  phrases  terrifies  anybody  to-day,  since  all  know  that 
those  are  effects  intended  for  the  German  taste,  which  is  not 
fastidious."  But  his  Marienburg  speech  presents  a  remarkable 
and  important  fact. 

"This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  it  has  occurred  that  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  comes  out  so  openlj'  in  a  national  strife,  becom- 
ing the  advocate  of  the  victorious  majority  against  the  conquered 
minority,  dividing  the  citizens  of  the  state  into  two  classes,  of 
which  one  is  to  have  the  right  to  the  defense  of  its  interests,  its 
national  possessions,  while  the  other  class  is  not  to  have  that 
right.  This  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
chief  principle  of  parliamentary  institutions.  .  .  .  Now  our  cause 
stands  clear.  In  the  national  struggle  with  Germanism,  there 
stands  against  us  not  only  the  Prussian  Government  but  also  the 
crown,  which  renounces  its  role  as  arbiter  in  iirternal  strifes. 
Emperor  William  himself  emphasizes  by  the  stand  which  he 
takes  the  fact  that  the  Polish  question  has  ceased  to  be,  as  was 
claimed  hitherto,  an  internal  affair  of  the  Prussian  state,  but  that 
it  has  a  broader,  an  international  and  an  interstate  importance. 
The  Marienburg  speech  really  recognizes  us  as  a  belligerent 
party,  and  from  that  there  spring  certain  consequences  with 
which  Prussian  statemanship  will  have  to  reckon. 

"'  The  Brandenburgers  fear  only  God,'  but  we  do  not  fear  the 
Brandenburgers  or  their  arrogance  and  their  threats,  or  their 
phrases  about  the  '  granite  rock,'  about  the  '  mailed  fist,'  about 
the  imperial  sic  volo  sic  jiibeo.  We  do  not  fear  a  struggle,  for 
we  have  back  of  us  that  which  insures  victory — the  consciousness 
of  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  a  sense  of  our  strength,  which,  tho 
it  does  not  equal  to-day  the  power  of  Germany,  is  constantly 
growing,  while  the  German  power  is  decaying  and  declining.  .  .  . 
Prussianism  did  not  annihilate  us  when  we  slumbered  in  torpor, 
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spiritually  oppressed,  and  weak  ;  it  will  not  annihilate  us  Udw 
when,  aroused  and  refreshed,  we  ai>ply  ourselves  briskly  and 
eagerly  to  work  for  the  future.  Of  that  future  we  are  sure  in  the 
'  countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula. '  Neither  colonization 
nor  exceptional  laws  nor  '  strongholds  '  and  '  symbols  '  of  German 
culture  will  check  the  natural  trend  of  events— all  these  will  not 
restrain  the  advance  of  Tolonism  t<.  the  West.  Polonisni  is  re- 
gaining those  tracts  which  have  for  ages  been  regarded  as  h)st 
irrecoverably." 

The  Old  Bohemian  Poiitik  states  that  in  calling  upon  all 
Germans,  even  those  who  are  not  his  subjects,  to  take  part  in 
this  struggle,  Kmperor  William  has  again  manifested  his  Pan- 
German  tendencies  and  has  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  foreign 
crowns,  a  fact  which  can  not  be  justified  bv  flights  of  oratory. — 
Traiis/afiofts  made  fcr  Tiik  Litkkakv  Dii;kst. 


COMING   OF   THE   CROWN    PRINCE   OF  SIAM. 

'"P'HE  announced  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  to  this 
A  country  has  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  There  was 
some  talk  of  his  presence  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  and  other 
places,  but  the  royal  etiquette  requires  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  large  sum  by  his  entertainers,  and  the  project,  it  is 
said,  fell  through.  Tiie  Crown  Prince  has  been 
magnificently  entertained  by  the  roy 
rope,  for  he  is  making  a  tour  of  tl 
His  name  is  stated  by  the  Sou'-e 
RcTue  (Paris)  to  I)e  Somdetch- 
P  h  r  a  -  Paramindr  - 
Alaha-Chulalou-  fj!^ 
kor  n  -  Pra  -  Chula- 
Chom-Klao,  but  the 
Ko/ii/sc/ie  Zeituu^ 
calls  him  Maha- 
Wajirawudh.  and 
says : 

"  He  vpas born  Jan- 
uary I,  1881,  and  in 
1895,  upon  the  death 
of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  royal  pair,  was 
acknowledged  as 
heir  to  the  throne. 
The  kingdom  that 
he  will  be  called 
upon  to  rule  is  some- 
what larger  than 
Germany,  but  has 
only  about  8,000,- 
000  inhabitants. 
•  The  great  advan- 
ces made  by  Siam 
are  very  evident  in 
the  capital  city  of 
Bangkok.  It  has 
electric  street  rail- 
ways, electric  light, 
telephones,  tele- 
graphs  and  the 
like." 


TIIK  Kixr. 


All  this  is  very  in- 
teresting, but  as  re- 
gards the  Crown  Prince's  name  it  does  not  agree  with  the  follow- 
ing editorial  account  of  His  Royal  Highness  taken  from  the 
Bangkok  Times,  a  British  paper  published  in  Siam  : 

"His  Royal  Highness  has  been  resident  in  England  since  be- 
fore he  was  proclaimed  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1S95,  and  Britishers  as  well  as  Siamese  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  King  Edward  has  so  cordially  congratulated  the  young 
Prince  on  attaining  his  majority.     In  this  part  of  the  world  peo- 
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pie  attain  their  majority  before  they  ate  twenty-one.  but  the 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  the  King  of  the  country 
where  the  Prince  has  been  educated  are  none  the  less  tinielv 
on  that  atc<»iint.  H.  R.  11.  Somdcth  Chao  Fa  Maha  \'ajiraviidh 
was  born  on  the  ist  January.  1881.  so  that  he  has  just  completed 
his   twenty-first    year,   ami  the  other  day   in   iiis   pti  .-ar- 

ances  at  I.,iverp<Kjl  he  made  a  most  favorable  muj.  .  ;i  on 
all.  He  was  educated  privately  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Basil 
Thomson,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Vork.  and  Major 
Hume  was  his  military  governor.  His  military  training  was 
conducted  at  Sandhurst  and  with  an  English  regiment,  and  lie 
then  went  into  residence  at  Oxford,  which  he  left  last  year." 

The  Prince  is  also  fortunate  in  the  state  t)f  the  country  lie  will 
be  called  upon  to  rule.     The  London  Times  suys  : 

"Siam  is  pro.sperous.  her  finances  are  flourishing:  there  is  no 
debt,  but  a  large  reserve  <>f  gold  and  securities;  the  revenue  is 
increasing;  and  reforms  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  Kinj;  and 
his  Minister  which  have  iirofnundly  beneHted  the  country.  Tlie 
Torrens  system  of  land  registration  has  been  introduced. 
Crime,  both  in  Bangkok  and  the  interior,  is  everywhere  decreas- 
ing, and  an  excellent  provincial  ^'tv/(/<irw<r/V,  luuler  a  Danish 
officer,  has  effected  a  great  ch.inge  in  law  and  order.  Through- 
out, the  country  compares  favorably  with  Burma;  not  a  single 
frontier  incident  remains  unsettled." 

The  great  complication  facing  .Siam  is  the  protracted   nego- 
tiation with  France  regarding  territory  on  both  sides  of 
Mekong  valley.     There  are  other' differences 
with  France,  but  the  main  controversy  is  ter- 
ritorial, and   Jlitiil-u-ooif's   M,i Slicing 
(Edinburgh)  said  of  it  recently  : 

"  We  may  lie  a.s- 
siired  that  if  the 
French  are  allowed 
to  instal  themselves 
on  the  right  of  the 
Mekong,  it  will  be 
the  ])ielude  to  fur- 
ther disputes  with 
the  King's  govern- 
ment, to  new  meth- 
ods of  pressure  or  to 
developments  of  the 
old,  until  Siam  shall 
be  induced  to  part 
with  more  territory. 
It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Dec- 
laration of  1896, 
which  is  the  only 
pa  per  obstacle  to  the 
annexation  of  Siam 
by  France,  is  de- 
nounced by  the  Co- 
lonial i>arty.  Hith- 
erto their  dream  of 
wealth  to  be  derived 
from  Indo- China 
has  not  been  ful- 
filled. The  Mekong 
has  proved  a  fraud, 
and  the  territory 
snatched  from  Siam 
of  small  value.  The 
rind  has  been  found 
bitter,  and  they  de- 
sire to  get  their  teeth 
into  the  fruit.  The  Colonial  party  look  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
valley  of  the  Menam  and  of  Bangkok  as  the  only  means  of  mak- 
ing their  great  Indo-Chinese  empire  a  reality  and  a  success." 

But  French  newspapers  repudiate  any  intentions  of  the  sort. 
The  Riptiblique  (Paris),  organ  of  ex-Premier  Meline,  says: 
"The  defense  of  our  rights  need  cause  no  alarm  whatever  in 
Bangkok  as  far  as  the  integrity  of  Siam  is  concerned."— 7ra«.r/d:- 
tions  fnatie  Jor  Thv.  Literary  Digest. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE    ELECTIONS. 

1^  HE  iiutioiKil  clectmu  in  Japan  is  to  uikc-  place  on  August  lo 
unless  postixmed  by  unpenal  decree,  and  such  postp(nic- 
ment  seems  unlikely.  The  factions  are  numerous,  and  the  cam- 
paign has  become  quite  animated.  The  general  impression  is 
that  Coun*  Katsura's  ministry  will  be  retained  in  power.  Mar- 
quis Ito  heads  one  group  of  political  forces,  and  Count  Okuma 
heads  another.  Both  these  statesmen  give  a  qualified  support 
to  the  Katsura  ministry,  but  there  is  a  warm  struggle  for  posi- 
tions in  the  representative  body  s(X)n  to  be  elected.  It  seems 
anomalous  that  two  rival  statesmen  should  support  the  same 
ministry;  but  it  is  remlered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  party 
government  is  so  imperfectly  understood  by  the  voters  of  Japan. 
Japan  and  Aine> ica  (New  York)  says  on  this  point : 

"The  friends  of  party  government  in  Japan  have  long  watched 
with  interest  the  slow  growth  of  party  spirit.  Marquis  Ito  will, 
perhaps,  be  most  popularly  known  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
as  Jefferson  has  become  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  creator  of  political  parties. 

"We  do  not  understand,  however,  why  Japanese  should  feel 
so  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  party  organi- 
zation and  party  government.  This  form  of  government  is  the 
natural  growth  of  democratic  institutions,  whether  they  exist  in 
an  empire  as  Germany,  a  kingdom  as  England,  a  military  re- 
public as  France,  a  true  repu!)lic  as  the  United  States,  or  a  true 
democracy  as  Switzerland  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  at  least  two  great  parties — possibly  the  Constitutional 
or  Liberal  party  of  Marquis  Ito,  and  the  Progressive  party,  led 
now  by  Count  Okuma — should  not  develop  and  displace  'clan' 
government.  Japan  has  prospered  and  developed  under  a  'clan  ' 
government,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  especially  when  such  a 
government  is  guided  by  a  powerful  and  master-mind  like  that 
of  Prime  Minister  Katsura.  Indeed,  Count  Katsura  himself  is  an 
ideal  party  leader,  and  it  is  just  such  mqn  who  could  give  stabil- 
ity, purpose,  and  power  to  great  political  organizations.  Japan 
has  never  lacked  for  statesmanshii)  and  leadership.  No  crisis 
has  yet  found  her  without  a  skilful  and  masterful  mind  at  the 
helm.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  great  leaders  will  draw 
around  them  a  larger  and  larger  following,  until  two  or  three 
great  political  parties  are  formed." 

The  same  publication  aLso  gives  the  following  particulars  re- 
garding a  leading  issue  in  the  election  : 

"The  naval  program  of  the  Government  has  entered  into  the 
campaign  as  one  of  the  most  absorbing  of  public  questions.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  create  more  interest  in  the  election  and 
to  bring  new  strength  to  the  Government.  Nothing  is  more  pop- 
ular in  Japan  to-day  than  the  proposition  to  maintain  the  navy 
at  a  strength  sufficient  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  Japanese 
empire  and  to  enforce  its  authority  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
make  it  able  to  cope  on  more  than  equal  terms  with  any  possible 
adversary.  The  government  will  ask  an  appropriation  of  200,- 
000,000  yen  ($100,000,000)  for  the  increase  of  tlie  navy." 

The  Japanese  press  seems  to  be  devoting  its  attention  to  the 
navy  in  particular.  The  Jiji  Shimpo  (Tokj'o)  insists,  for  in- 
stance, that  Japan  must  not  think  her  alliance  with  England 
exempts  her  from  building  up  her  own  navy.  The  great  mass 
of  native  Japanese  newspapers,  however,  are  rated  as  petty,  ir- 
responsible sheets,  the  political  opinions  of  which  carry  no 
weight.  The  Kobe  Chronicle,  a  British  paper  published  in  Ja- 
pan, prints  an  article  on  the  approaching  elections  which  con- 
tains this  statement  among  other  things: 

"Formerly  each  elector  was  privileged  to  give  a  vote  for  as 
many  candidates  as  were  required  to  represent  his  division, "but 
the  statute  now  provides  that  an  elector  should  exercise  only  one 
vote  and  therefore  elect  only  one  candidate,  altho  half  a 
dozen  may  be  required  to  represent  the  constituency.  The  cumu- 
lative vote  has  the  advantage  of  giving  representation  to  the 
minorities,  but  the  practise  is  to  be  discontinued  in  Japan. 

"In  the  past,  elections  have  been  charaterized  by  little  speech- 


making,  and  there  is  not  much  indication  of  a  change  on  this 
occasion.  The  provisions  of  the  old  law  which  forbid  the  candi- 
date or  any  on  his  behalf  entertaining  the  electors  for  electoral 
ends,  under  cover  of  other  objects,  have  been  considerably  al- 
tered with  a  view  to  depriving  candidates  and  their  supporters 
of  any  loopholes  for  its  evasion.  The  police  are  on  the  qui  i/ive 
for  the  detection  of  any  breaches  of  the  law." 

The  total  number  of  tleputies  to  be  elected  is  382.  The  parties 
are  the  constitutional,  the  progressives,  the  imperialists,  the  in- 
dependents, and  a  few  small  groups.  An  "official  "  prediction  of 
the  outcome  gives  the  independents  197  members,  the  constitu- 
tionals 100,  the  progressives  50,  the  imperialists  25,  and  the  "San- 
shi,"  a  political  club,  10.  The  Imiepetidance  Beige  (Brussels) 
has  this  observation : 

"Tlie  Katsura  ministry  seems  to  have  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  unless  the  unexpected  happens  to  upset  all  calcu- 
lations, it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  will  have  in  the  new 
Parliament  a  majority  sufficient  to  carry  out  its  administrative 
and  financial  reforms." — Translations  uuitie  for  The  Litekarv 
Du:Es•r^  

POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

Monroeism  Ag.-MN.— The  lecture  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  bj'  Sir  F.  Pollock  has  called  forth  two  antithetical 
English  views.  The  lecturer  wanted  Great  Kritain  to  admit  the  doctrine, 
whereupon  Tlie  Saturday  /Review  (London)  said  :  "It  is  not  obvious  why  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  should  be  so  anxious  to  iinpress  on  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  advantages  to  England  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  he  made  the  lamest  defense  of  it  on  Wednesday  that 
has  ever  been  made  even  by  American  politicans.  He  admits  that  the  doc- 
trine has  neither  national  nor  international  validity.  But  it  stands  for  '  the 
determination  of  the  English-speaking  nations  to  preserve  their  ideals  of 
political  and  spiritual  freedom  against  all  external  interference.'  Surely 
some  unctuous  popular  preacher  is  speaking  !  One  of  its  applications  wa^ 
the  conquest  of  part  of  Mexico  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  slavery."  But  The  Spectator  (London)  says:  "We  ought  for- 
mally to  acknowledge  the  Monroe  Doctrine — we  already  agree  to  it  prac- 
tically—and to  express  our  willingness  to  support  it  should  the  necessity 
arise.  We  might,  as  we  proposed  a  year  or  so  ago,  ask  the  American  .State 
Department  first  to  state  the  doctrine  in  clear  terms,  and  then  put  on  rec- 
ord our  acquiescence  in  it." 

Thk  Ge.nius  of  Chin.\.— Under  this  head  some  interesting  traits  in 
Chinese  character  are  set  forth  by  Hesper  Ukhtomski  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Contemporary  Herieiv  (London).  He  says:  "The  Yellow  Man  is 
averse  by  nature  from  bloodj'  battles  and  excessive  stress  ;  his  detestation 
of  war  is  instinctive,  and  naturally  developed,  along  with  a  certain  neglect 
of  military  affairs,  under  the  influence  of  the  consciousness  that  even  the 
bravest  and  mightiest  of  his  neighbors  were  powerless  against  him.  The 
giant  among  the  nations  either  rooted  them  out  as  rebels,  or,  even  oftener, 
assimilated  them  morally.  When  the  time  came  to  recognize  new  enemies, 
and  this  time  extremely  dangerous  ones — the  Europeans— the  decrepitude  of 
will  and  feeling  in  the  self-satisfied  Chinese  Government  would  not  allow  it 
clearly  to  perceive  the  truth  as  to  its  own  backwardness.  It  continued 
and  still  continues  to  regard  itself  as  the  center  of  the  earth,  unprepared  to 
bear  the  punishment  for  such  a  touching  blindness." 

King  Alphonso's  Allegfd  Clericalism.— It  is  not  long  since  English 
newspapers  were  saying  that  the  young  King  of  Spain  is  anti-Clerical  in 
his  sympathies.  Now,  however,  the  Heratdo  i'^lSidvid)  and  the  Imparcial 
(Madrid)  are  accusing  him  of  Clerical  leanings.  Perez  Galdos,  the  novel- 
isjt,  was  awarded  a  decoration,  but  the  young  king,  it  was  said,  would  not 
confirm  the  award  on  account  of  the  novelist's  anti-Clerical  play  of  "Elec- 
tra."  The  rumors  that  grew  out  of  this  situation  are  disposed  of.  King 
Alphonso  confirmed  the  award. 

Britain  and  Germany  as  Friends.— "All  well-informed  persons,  in 
view  of  the  cordial  personal  relations  between  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  the  sensible  policy  of  the  two  governments 
with  reference  to  the  South  African  peace,  will  see  a  potent  force  for  the 
world's  peace  in  the  resulting  state  of  public  opinion  in  both  countries," 
says  the  Deutsche  Rundschati  (Berlin).  As  regards  Africa  generally,  this 
periodical  says  no  antagonism  exists  at  all. 

IlALIAN  Parliamentaky  GROUPS.— The  great  number  and  variety  of 
parliamentary  groups  in  Italy  hinders  the  formation  of  a  truly  constitu- 
tional party  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  Domenico  Zanichelli  in  the  A'actxz 
Antologia  (Rome).  These  groups  have  a  wholly  negative  policy  and  they 
never  advance  a  single  constructive  idea,  but  they  fluctuate  and  render 
uncertain  all  ministries  and  make  Italian  politics  a  matter  of  intrigue. 

The  Next  President  in  Fkance.— The  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, Emile  Loubet,  regards  the  former  Premier,  Waldeck-Rousseau,  in 
a  doubtful  way,  according  to  the  Correspotidant  (Paris).  This  organ  says 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  determined  to  be  the  next  Presiderit  of  the 
French  Republic  or,  at  any  rate,  contemplates  such  a  possibilit)-.  M. 
Loubet  knows  this,  hence  a  mutual  coldness. 

The  Colonial  Conference.— The  gathering  of  colonial  premiers  in 
London  will  noi  result  in  imperial  federation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Paris 
1  emps.  It  thinks  such  an  outcome  as  formal  union  would  be  deemed  a 
"dangerous  experiment  "  by  a  certain  colonial  element. 
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And  in  ships,  and  in  desert  places,  where  the  sons 
of  the  gray  land  roam, 
Hearing  afar 
The   name  of  the   land  their  mother,  up  under 
the  lone  north  star, 
'l"he  land  that  men  call  home, 
'I'elling  thy  fame  with  pride. 
Son  of  a  hundred  kings,  yet  most  the  son  of  her 
who  died 

—  In  the  June  Critic. 


Coniinjir  Events. 


August  I.— Convention  of  the  National  Dental 
Examiners'  Association  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

August  i-to.- Convention  of  the  Universalist 
Church  of  America  at  Old  Orchard,  Md. 

August  4-5  — Convention  of  the  National  Fish- 
eries' Association  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 

August  4-6. — Convention  of  the  National  Win- 
dow Trimmers'  Association  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

August  5-6. — Convention  of  the  United  States 
.Maltsters'  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

August  5-7.  -  Convention  of  the  American 
Fisheries'  Society  at  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio. 

Convention  of    the    American    Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Convention    of     the    National     F-ederation    of 
Catholic  Societies  at  Chicago,  III. 

August  5-8  Convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  at  Buffalo,  N.  \  . 

August  5-9.  — Convention  of  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

July  14.— The  King's  condition  continues  to  im- 
prove. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  resigns. 

The  Campanile  tower  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  in 
Venice,  falls  in  ruins. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  arrives  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  visit  to  the  Czar. 

The  fall  of  the  Bastile  is  celebrated  with  usual 
enthusiasm  throughout  France. 

Admiral  Crowninshield's  flagship,  the  Illinois^ 
strikes  bottom  while  entering  the  harbor  of 
Christiania,  Norway,  receiving  rather  seri- 
ous injuries. 

July  15.— An  American  company  is  given  per- 
mission by  China  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Hankow  to  Canton.  I 

July  16.  -Governor  Taft  presents  to  the  Vatican 
the  final  instructions  of  Secretary  Root  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  friars  from  the  Philip- 
pines ;  all  negotiations  in  Rome  are  sus- 
pended. I 

July  17. —The  King  of  Italy  takes  leave  of  the 
Czar  at  Peierhoff,  Russia,  on  his  return  to 
Rome. 
The  Chinese  Foreign  Oitice  accepts  the  terms 
for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  at  Tien- 
Tsin. 

July  18.— The  Vatican  replies  to  Secretary  Root's 

final  note. 
The  coronation   of    King  Edward  is  officially 

set  for  August  9. 
The   Sultan   of   Zanzibar    dies  as  a    result   of 

paralysis. 

July  ig.  — President  Castro  returns  to  Caracas, 
evidently  having  given  up  the  idea  of  attack- 
ing the  revolutionists  at  Barcelona. 
The  Colombian  rebel  war-ships  I'adiila  and 
Darien  are  attacked  at  Panama  by  two  gov- 
ernment vessels. 

July  19.  — Governor  Taft  suggests  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Montgomery,  an  American 
prelate,  as  .\postolic  Delegate  at  .Manila. 

Domestic. 

Julv  14.— Major-General  Lloyd  Wheaton  is 
placed  on  the  retired  li^t  of  the  army  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  active  service. 

July  15.— It  is  rumored  that  General  Wood  will 
receive  a  post  on  the  canal  commission. 

July  i6.— President  Roosevelt  reprimands  and 
'retires  Brigadier-General  Jacob  H.  Smith, 
on  account  of  the  "kill  and  burn 'order  giyen 
to  Major  Waller  in  the  Samar  campaign. 


U.  S.  CUSTOMS  EVADED 


The  striking  freight-handlers  in  Chicago  re- 
turn to  work,  but  the  victory  is  with  the 
railroads. 


SAMPLE  BOXES  50  CENTS,  OR 
$1  PREPAID 
TO  ANY 
ADDRESS 


Remarkable 
eiperlmentt 
complete!) 
•uccetiful 
Supreme  luxurr 
al  a  low  price  li 
the  result. 


Younjf  tobacco  plants  brought  over  from  the  N'uelta 
Abajos  district  of  Cuba  and  transplanted  in  carefully 
chosen  spots  near  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters. 
Those  that  thrived  are  sprouted  and  multiplied  until 
good-sized  crops  are  raised.  After  natural  processes  of 
curing,  a  perfectly  delicious  genuine  Vuelta  is  obtained. 

Escaping  the  enormous  duties,  the  projectors — I5ontiy  iV  Letitrcr,  the 
largest  independent  factory  in  America, — are  enabled  to  product-  a  five- 
cent  cigar  with  a  prime,  genuine  Vuelta  filler.  The  be.st  kind  of  a  prop- 
erly cured  .Sumatra  wrapper  with  all  bitternos  remoxed,  i>  added.  The 
benefit  of  it  all  is  given  to  the  old  B.&  L.  brand  "Tom  Kecne."  Most 
people  say  money  could  not  purchase  anything  finer  to  smoke.  The  deli- 
cate, "  Java  Coffee  "  Havor  of  the  costliest  ini])orted  goods  of  the  milder 
type  is  plainly  seen  at  its  best  in  this  new  "Tom  Keene." 

Send  to  the  factory  for  a  box.  We  make  a  special  offer  to  send  sam- 
ple box  of  twelve  for  50  cents  prepaid,  or  25  for  t>\.oo  prepaid.  Address 
Sampling  Dept. 

BONDY  &  LEDERER  CIGAR  FACTORY 

70th  St.  and   1st  Avenue,      NEW  YORK  CITY 


Many  people  need  lo  be 

PHYSICALLY  BORN  AGAIN, 

and  like  babes,  their  food 
must  be  milk,  their  vaca- 
tion rest,  and  like  babes 
the  air  and  sunshine  must 
be  their  doctors.  Milk, 
rest,  sleep,  air,  massage 
and  sunshine. 

Some  people  have  so  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited their  nerve  centers  and  aie  so 
thoroughly  broken  that  nothing  but  be- 
coming babes  again  will  reach  their  case. 

Nordrach  Milk  ic.  Rest  Cure  I  formerly 
of  Slanitord,  Conn.),  now  in  Southern 
C.ilskills.  for  biain-weary  business  men 
and  tireil  women,  and  those  who  suder 
from  Mal-assiinilalioii,  Insomnia.  Neur- 
asthenia. .-Ml  the  tested  methods  oi 
Physiologic  Therat)eutics,  Nauheim, 
Sprague  Hot  .Air.  Salt  and  Mineial  Baths, 
Massage.    Send  lor  pamphlet.     Address, 

Bhe  Nordrach  Milk  ^  Rest  Cure 

PhoerviciB^.     Vlster    Co.,     New    York 


Bright's  Disease 
and  Diabetes. 

No  other  disea.ses  known  to  medical  science 
are  so  insidious.  No  others  make  such  frightful 
inroads  upon  the  human  system  without  ap- 
parent symptoms. 

On  December  31st  a  physician  apparently  in 
good  health,  \vas  consulting  me  about  a  patient 
of  his  who  had  Hright's  Disease.  Neither  the 
doctor  nor  1  suspected  that  lie  had  anything^ 
wrong  with  his  kidneys.  On  February  1st  that 
physician  died  with  Hright's  Disease.  .\  heavy 
cold  with  high  fever  started  the  latent  disease 
in   his  system  and  carried  him  off  in  five  days. 

J.  W.  CuKBlN. 

One  of  the  best  and  best  known  physicians  of 
Philadelphia  says  that  "every  man  past  middle 
life  should  have  his  kidneys  e.xamined  at  least 
once  a  year."     \Ve  say  twice  a  year. 

In  everj'  case  of  Hright's  Disease  or  Diabetes 
the  disease  is  detectable  by  a  careful  analysis 
long  before  it  becomes  acute  or  immediately 
dangerous.  At  our  establishment  we  make  this 
analysis  absolutely  free.  We  feel  as  happy  as 
our  applicants  when  we  can  assure  them  they 
are  all  right.  There  are  enough  who  need  our 
treatment,  without  our  attempting  to  work  on 
the  fears  or  credulity  of  those  who  do  not. 

We  will  eladly  send  you  our  booklet  on  request.  We 
never  publish  names  or  letters  without  consent  By  its 
nature,  our  work  is  always  considered  confidential. 


THE    TOMPKI.NS-CORBIN     COMPANY^ 
1^  West   24th  Street  <  Drawer  D  ,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Amfrican  Ofpenpenciks. 

Julv  \(>.  — Philippines:  Cholera  is  still  spreading 
in  the  provinces;  14,567  case;*  and  10,937 
deaths  are  reported. 

July  so. -The  Sultan  of  Baco'.od,  Mindanao, 
changes  liis  offensive  altitude  and  writes  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  American  commander 
at  Lake  Lanau. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor.  LlTf.KARY 
Digest."]   ■ 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  695. 

XIII.   MOTTO:  "Cultus." 
Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 
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5^    ^^^ 


■  »  Mi 
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WM. 

i    m.    wm. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 


Qi;  3PirBi;   SR1P2P1;   2.Skipp 
iP3K.2;7p;2S3bB. 


3  S2 
R6p; 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  696. 

XIV.  Motto  :  "Varietas  delectat." 
Black  -Nine  Pieces. 


I   H   ft   ■ 


White— Thirteen  Pieces. 

4BR2;    1S3S2;    P3r2p;    Rs3SqP; 
a  P  Rfc  b  p  I  ;  2  P  3  P  I  ;  4  P  Q  2  ;  K  7. 
•  White  mates  in  tvyo  moves. 


^*^^^    Wl/(    Reopens' in  Jitine. 


An  attractive  summer  boarding  house.     Fine  table.     Sail- 
ing, etc.,  beautiful  drives.     Golf  links  near  by. 

THE  MISSES  GARRET.  OstervlIIe,  Mass. 


A  Healthful  Location, 
An  Environment  of  Rare  Natural  Beauty, 
Adequate  Buildings  and  Equipment, 
GIVEN  A  Strong  Teaching  Force, 

Wholesome  Moral  Influences, 

An  Endowment  of  National  Significance, 

Moderate  Qiarges, 

AND  110  adtiitional  feature  is  needed  to 
commend  a  school.  This  description  is  strict- 
ly true  of  the  Bovs'  Boarding  School  of  the 

JACOB  TOME  INSTITUTE 

It  is  located  40  miles  from  Baltimore,  60  Irom 
Philadelphia,  and  80  from  Washington.  It 
has  a  site  of  exceptional  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness,  on  the  palisades  of  the  Susquehanna,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  and  park  covering  160 
acres.  Faculty  of  25  specialists.  Ciuirch 
facilities,  and  careful  supervision.  Since  iqoo, 
S<Soo,ooc)  have  been  expended  upon  buildings 
and  grounds.  Endowment  exceeds $2,000,000. 
The  annual  charge  for  board,  fumisiied  roorn. 
laundry,  and  text  books,  is  $100  ;  tuition, 
Si 00.     To  Maryland  boys  tuition  is  free. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 

A.  W.  HARRIS,  Director 

PORT   DEPOSIT,        -        MARYLAND 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ontario  Ladies'  College 

and    Conservatory  of  Music   and   Art 

pHlronizcd  ^>y  Treiiiier  of  Uoiiiinlon.  IVemitr  of  Ontario 
MifiihMT  of  Ktlni-Hlion,  etc.,  uiul  prdiiouiu-ed  by  (ioveiiior 
((eiitral  "  Tlif  b*'Ht  of  the  kiml  tit?  had  Keen  in  <'antt(]tt." 
rieatuiiit,  iM'Htthiiil  home  litV  a,ri(l  the  hi^heut  eduf-atioiiul 
fiu-iliti*-H.    Apply  for  caltfndar  to 

Uev.    J.    J.    II AUK,    rh.lK,    I'rlii.,    Onlurlo,    Curimlu 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERiAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.   Hliilr  l-'ouiMlutlun.     Firty-UI'th  \  I'ur. 

Co  educHtioiiHl.     i'ri-|»un*h  Un   'iiiv  Aiiterlcuji  < 'olli-i/t*.    New 
huildhit^s.     <'anipns    1')    acrt-K.     LiImthI    endowtiKMit    JuHtitles 
inodfiate  i'al**s.     Kor  cataloifu**  uddi't-.«*H 
Jotiii    4.  Khurpe,  M.A.,  O.U.,  I'rin..  Ulalrstown,  N.J. 

ASHEVILLE  SEMINARY 

roR    YOUNG    LADIES,   ASHCVILLE.   N.  C. 

Invj}<orat)nt;  rlimatf  ;  ch-^^tui  Hppointiiients  ;  icniied  awo- 
oiMtes;  F\i»'iilty  (graduates  of  hest  Anierican  and  European 
Univeisilk's.     ror  illustrated  fatalosriie.  addre8H 

E  H.  MtJRFEE,  LL.lJ.,  President. 


INSTRUCTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF 


Private  boarding  and  day  school. 
Kindergarten  to  college.  Instruc- 
tion wholly  oral.  Hearing  de- 
veloped scientifically.  Lip-read- 
ing taught  to  adull.^. 
The  Wright-Humason  School.  42  W.  76th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


Miss  C 


Mason's  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE, 

Tnrrj  town  -  on  -  II  ml- 
won.  >l.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  city.  All  depart- 
ments. Special  courses 
in  Art,  Music.  Literature. 
I^angiiages,  etc.  For  il- 
lustrated circular  V, 
address. 
MissC.  E.Mason,  LLM. 


You  can   le.trn   in   your  spare  time  an  attractive 
r"fessinn  which  w'ill  pay  from  $25.n0  to  $100.00 


LEARN  A 

UAUPI#  UJ||/|IIO  )>t-r  week  asiioon  ascourseiscompleteti. 
InUllkl  IHHIVInU  'l'aui;ht  by  mail.  Heavy  demand  fur 
npApPQQIAU  t.'r:tdu:ttes.  No  Ion?  wait  for  practice.  Tui- 
■   HUl   bwOlvH      ti"n  pay.'ilile  monthly.    Diplomas  granted 

Write  tiiciay  for  particulars  of  speo'a/  scholarships 
Iiiterolute    !«eliool   of  Onteapnth)',    (Chartered  by  the 
Suite  44,  148  Wasiiinprton  St..  Chicago.       Slate  of  Illinois.) 


Pennsylvania.  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

Founded  1794.      Rev.  CHAS.  D.  KREIDER,  Principal. 

Clinton  Preparatory  School 

<'I..INTON,  N.V.I  ■'"iKfj/J-om  Cttcn).  13  BoTS. 
6Teaotiers.  Prepares  for  any  College.  Boy<t  J0lol4 
nt  time  of  entrance  preferred.  References:  — 
BiSHOf  Huntington,  Bishop  Whitehead,  foitb 
CoLLEOE  Presidents.   J.  B.Whbklkk,  A.M.,Prin. 


Washington,  D.  C,  615  12lh  St.,  N.  W. 

BUSS  ELECTR.ICAL  SCHOOL 

(itfei-s  a  practical  course  in  applied  electricit.v,  ctnnplete  in 
one  year,    Students  are  taufjrlit  the  constructio'n  of  electrical 


instruments,  dynamos,   motors,  etc.      Graduates    hold    good 
"  er '.i9th.     Apply  for  Catalog  to 
W.  K.  WE8TOX,  Treuourer. 


positions.    Opens  September  29th.     Apply  for  Catalog  to 
...    -.     ...^^ ... 


JVezv  Hamfiihire ,   Tiltov. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 

Three  hours  from  Boston.  Splendid  bjildings.  College 
preparatory  and  business  courses  for  both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual and  symmetrical  education  at  moderate  cost. 

George  L.  Plimpton,  A.M.,  President. 

LEARN  PR00FRE^D1NG. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  educution,  why  uoi  utilize  it  al  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  [taying  $15  lo  $;f5  weekly?  Situations 
iilwavs  obtainahle.      We  are  the  origioal  iostructoia  by  mail. 

HOME  CORH£SFOND£NC£  SCHOOL.  Fbiladelphia 


THE  THOUSAND   ISLANDS. 


There  may  be  somewliere  on  the  earth  a  more 
delightful  region  than  that  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  but  if  there  is,  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  the  Venice  of  America,  but  also 
has  good  hotels  that  can  be  kept  warm  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  a  cold  rainy  evening.  It 
is  as  fine  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  3,000 
picturesque  Islands  scattered  along  the  twenty- 
five  miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in 
the  world.  You  can  find  out  a  great  deal  re- 
garding it  in  No  ID  of  the  "  Four-Track  Series," 
"The  Thousand  Islands."  Copy  will  be 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  Vork  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


HUDSON  RIVER 


THE  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATER  TRIP  ON  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  CONTINENT. 

Steamers 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office.  Desbrosses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 

Leave  New  York  8:t0  A.M.,  Albany  8:30  A.M.     Sunday  excepted. 


PHFAP   RATF^  California,   Washington,   Oregon. 


Colorado.    We  give  reduced  rates 
on  household  goods  of  intending  settlers  to  the  above 
States.     Write  for  rates.    Map  nf  California.  FREE. 
TKANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CU.  ,325  Dearborn  St.  .Chicago. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  450  pages.    $2.00 

n.  K.  Merwln,  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  "Parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  aflford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
character. " 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs     KEW  YORK. 


If  You  Want  to  Know  How  to  Rearh  and  Hold  an  Aodienre,  Read 

BEFORE  AN    AUDIENCE 


Or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.  Practical 
advice  by  Nathan  Pheppard.  12mo.  Cloth,  75  cents,  post- 
paid.    Funk  6c  vVagnalla  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


FIRST  CARE  IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT 


What  to  do  before  the  doctor 
orsurgeon  comes.    A  necessity 
in  every  home.     l2mo,  cloth, 
illus  ,  5u  cents,  postpaid.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  N.  Y, 


Emergency  Notes 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  DIGESTS  WANTED 

For  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest,  whole  num- 
bers 1  to  27,8110  88,  lOl  to  106,  and  Indexes  for  Vols. 
1  to  12,  16.  W  and  20  forwarded  to  us  at  once,  we  will 
pay  10  cents  per  copy.  Publishers,  The  Literary 
Digest,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 


Ll*^;tftse^"N  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioa  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MONEY 


not      required. 


FKILE, 

for  2c.  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
A   wonderful    puzzle, 

'•The 
Changing  Faces'* 


What  People  Say  About  It: 

"The  most  mysterious  thinK  I  ever  saw, 
and  very  fitting  that  it  should  be  distrib- 
uted by'  the  makers  of  tiie  best  shaving 
soaps  in  the  world." 

"The  greatest  puzzle  of  the  century  " 

"A  wonderful  piece  of  ingenuity." 

"Every  one  is  myt>titied,  and  no  one  is 
able  to  see  how  the  change  is  made." 


Address  Dcparlment  to 
THE    J.     B.     WILLIAMS    CO. 

GLASTONBURY.     CONN 


liiiJiinm""""!"."'"'?'""""'*""''!.. 


M<KOT«S^ 


.■iiiiiimuiiUHHm'i'MJr^.  l^^W  .- 


,.^:m 


HaLnging  Settee. 

Delightfully  cool  in  summer.  .\!1  the  advan- 
tages of  a  hammock,  combined  with  those  of  a 
comfortable  lounge.  For  the  porch  or  liousp. 
Strong  and  easily  adjusted.  Hand-made,  ot 
finest  imported  rattan.  Sent  on  approval  ;  wo 
take  all  the  risk 

Writ.^  for  catalr^  of  S*tLe*«,  Couches, 
Hous.*  Trunks,  etc.,  dire\'t  to  factory. 

RATTi\  XOVELTYCO..  12SE.  Soath  St..  Indianapolis,  lud 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whitman  Saddles  and  Specialties. 
We   import    and    manufacture 
everything   for  the  saddle   horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Every  man  and  woman  interested 
«   -dn  horseback    riding  should    liave 
;    our  book. 
.  '      W'e  mail  \\.free. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 

104  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


Problem  697. 

XV.    MOTTO:  "Mars." 

Hlack— Seven    I'leccs. 
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White    Nine  Pieces. 

KaQiMa;    iBaSbj;    P7;    Ks2k3p;   aps; 
a  p  5  ;  5  I'  I  P  ;  4  S  3. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  698. 

XVI.  >Ic)iro:  "Finis  coronat  opus." 
Hlack— Thirteen  Pieces. 


White  — Eleven  Pieces. 

iK5S;ip3Spi;   tpps;  3pikPp;   4R2S; 
pPiBPipq;2Q2PPr;is6. 

W'hite  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems, 

No.  6S3.    I.:  Key-moi-e,  Kt— Kt  5. 

No.  6S4.     11.:  Key-move,  Q — B  sq. 

No.  685.     HI. 


Kt-K  5 
K  X  Kt 


Q  .\  R  ch 

K  .xP 
R  X  P  ch 


Q— B  8,  mate 


Kt— II  6,  mate 


Kt(B  6)— K  5    Kt  X  R 


R— (^  5,  mate 


K  X  Kt 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness.    ! 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


If  afflicted   with  I 
sore  eyes  use        1 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


A  neber-ending  feast 

of  f labors 

as  delicate  as 

the 

flolvers '  fragrance, 

as  delicious  as 

the 
sun-kissed  fruit 


I 


jVnttr  in  miini/  Unrori. 

Each  tin  for  tfnled  tn 

a  iri>aiate  I  in. 

National  Blacult 
Compauy. 


rmcYCLEs/^^cHppies 

"WHEEL  CHAIRS^TnvM.^^ 


Built  to  Order. 

Special   desi^s  for 


special  cases, 

Our  (T  o  n  d  <<  .f."?,- 

(?ivo  nniversal 
satisfaction. 

Prices  quoted 
on  request. 

Sem\  for 
Free  Catalogae 

Z  C.  FAV  TRICYCLE  AND  INVALID  CHAIR  CO., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


.oViOju 


^I'l'^W'^"'"! 


Pn^ 


GOOD   INCOMES    MADE 


33c 


)ty  -•■11, nu  Kiir  i' e  1  e  lir  a  t  .■  d 
giioil-.  a.%  and  SO  per  cent. 
coiiimi!-sion  off. 
"  BOMOSA  "  the 
Moat  Economical 
lUi,  trade  -  mark  red  liaux. 
ci.iKcl  C'offeea  I2c.  and  15c. 
I  TO, 1,1  Teas  30e.  and  3oc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31-33    VESE*    ST.      NEA     >OBK 

p.  O.  Box  289 

HEAVES  CAN  BE  CURED 

^Vt•  h;ive  m  ^r^la^antee  rure  fur  Heavos.  (^outrhs  and  Colda, 
Gamntr^  to  rarr  or  foar  noopy  rvfaadrd.  One  jtArkaire  hj 
mail.  60-  VI  pWirs.  by  eip.with  written  cmarantee  to  euro 
IfiwOa    HlLBIKSSKDUUI.C0.,S8»S*<l!»t.,  HUwiBkM,  Wis. 


Readers  of  The  Lttbrabt  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ki  X  Kt 


k— Kt  4Ch  Q  X  P.  mace 

K  X  Kt 


K 

IV. 
:    Kt 
L'TIU 

Kt 

B-Kt  6.  iiiMe 

K-H  4 
Qx  Kch 

Kt    Q«! 

No  (M. 
Author's  Key 
SECiiXD  Sul 
-Kt  7  th 

ij— Kt  4,  male 

Kis  K 

i-    ,    -  ■  -■ 

NS  : 

—  Kt  4,  inate 

K 

B3 

Kt-Kt  4 

y  — K  4  mate 

K-Q« 

Px  Kt 

1.  

3- 

Kt  -K  3  or  B  6,mate 
3- 

Other 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H  ,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B  ,  Hethlehem,  I'a. ;  .VI.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Kev.  G.  Uobbs,  New  Orleans; 
H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birming- 
ham, Ala  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  J.  C.  j. 
WainwriKht.  Soinerville,  Mass.;  the  Kev.  J.  Ci. 
I^aw,  Walhalla.  S.  C;  A  Ktiiglil.  Hillsboro,  Tex.; 
Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  (leneva,  N.  Y.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Keake,  Kichmond,  Va.;  C.  N.  F., 
Rome,  (la.;  C.  H  E.,  YounKslown,  O  ;  T.  Hilgers, 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  Ci.  Patterson,  \Viiinipe).j,  Can.; 
D.  S.  Taylor,  Hyde  Park,  .Mass.;  K.  Kenito, 
Newark,  N.  J  ;  A.  G.  Massmatin,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Dr.  H.  Sleinberjf,  New  York  I'itv  ;  J.  Borgner, 
New  York  City  ;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  the 
Hon.  Tom  M.  Tayior,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "Malvern," 
Melrose,  Mass. 

68j  and  684  :  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  Dr. 
H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackelt,  Ark.;  H.  .M.  Coss,  Cat- 
taraugus, N.  Y.;  M.  C.  Brown,  New  York  City  ; 
W.  K.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  J.  H.  Louden, 
bloomington.  111. 

683,  684,  685  :  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  \V.  Va.; 
N.  Nelson,  Hopkins,  Minn.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton, 
D.D.,  Effiiitihain,  111.;  K.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  K. 
H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia  ;  ().  C  Brett, 
Humboldt,  Kan.;  "Kigodon,"  New  York  City. 

684,  685,  686  :  W.  \V.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

684:  B.  S.  Barnett,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.;  W.  A.  Fal- 
comer,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  L)r.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

685  :  Dr.  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Comments  (683):  "Quite  good"— M.  JI.;  "The 
feature  is  the  six  accurate  replies  to  moves  of  a 
black  Knight.  The  key,  tho  easy,  is  nevertheless 
subtle"— H.  \V.  B  ;  "'fhe  key  is  strong,  the  tries 
are  few  and  feeble,  the  variations  are  numerous. 
The  movements  of  black  Kt  (K  4)  require  utmost 
■watchfulness.  .Altogether,  a  splendid  2-er"" — 
F.  S.  F.;  "Poor  economy  of  construction,  and  an 
apparent  key  "—A.  C.  \V.;  "A  good  storage-bat- 
tery key  on  the  real  line  of  dynamic  action.  A 
worthv  herald  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
lists"— J.  C.  J.  W,;  "Amodel"- J.G.  L. ;  "Perfect" 

—  A  K  ;  "Far  above  the  average"^J.  H.  S.;  "The 
first  foot  has  knee-action  "-C.  B.  K.;  "(iood  table- 
claret  "—Twenty-three  ;  "Not  very  difficult,  but 
artisticallv  constructed  "—N.  N.;  '  Kev-inove  too 
obvious  "-^R.  O'C  ;  "A  gem  "— E.  K.      ' 

("684):  "Too  many  faults  to  be  first-class"— G.  D.; 
"The  key  is  novel  and  beautiful,  and  the  four  dis- 
tinct mates  are  excellent" — F.S.F.;  "A  better  key 
than  683,  tho  here,  again,  there  are  no 'tries'" — 
A.  C.  W.;  "The  restrictive  key  blurs  the  merit  of 
some  very  good  mates.  The  pose  at  least,  is  origi- 
nal"-J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Elementary  "—J.  G.  L  ;  "Neat, 
nice,  simple,  beautiful  "—A  K.;  "Novel  and  pleas- 
ing"—C.  N.  F.;  "Grubbed  up  something"  -C.  B.  E.; 
"Champagne"— Twenty-three  ;    "Better  than  683" 

—  H.  W.  F.;  "Faulty  key"- N.  N.;  "Ordinary  "—S. 
M.  M.;  "Quite  interesting  "—R.  O'C. 

(685)  :  "A  queer  jumble"— M.  M.;  "The  feature 
is  the  large  numbers  of  simultaneouslv  self- 
blocked  and 'pinned'  mates"- H  W.  B.;'"VVith 
the  exception  of  one  two-move  variation,  the 
problem  is  beyond  adverse  criticism" — F.  S.  F.: 
"The  heavy  material  is  handled  with  skill,  but  not 
with  genius"- A.  C.  \V.;  "A  remarkablv  intricate 
position.  A  deep  and  masterly  stud  v  marred  bv 
short  mates  and  duals"-J.  C.  J.  \V'.;  "Crowded 
and  cumbersome'— J.  G.  I,.;  "A  genuine  work  of 
art"— .A.  K.;  "Too  complex  and  crowded  to  insure 
perfect  construction'"— J.  H.  S.;  "Prodigious  "-O. 
C.  P.;  "Of  extraordinarv  excellence"— C.  N.  F.; 
"Just  like  playing  marbles"- C.  B.  K.;  "Very 
much  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds.  It  needs  weed- 
ing"—N.  N  ;  "Clean,  elaborate,  difficult "—S.  M. 
M.;  "First-class "-R.OC. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  O.  C.  P.  got  678  ; 
W.  J.  L.,  679,  680,  681,  682. 


MY   MAID'S 

•MANICURING  MANUAL  l*".".',"""''";' 

Maiiicuring — concise— comprehensive  ;  showing  how  you 
can  save  time,  worry,  and  money  by  doing  your  own  mani- 
curing. First  edition,  complete,  10  cents  a  copy— coin  or 
•tamps.   Jay,  Bee  &  Co.,  1131  Broadway,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Literar 


■^      "     1A  NATIONAL 
I^eley    I  INSTITUTION 


ure 


Dl  klNCx  the  past  twenty  years  the 
Kcelej  treatment  has  rescutd  so 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  from 
the  drink  and  drug  habits  that  it  has  made 
staunch  friends  in  every  community. 
Among  its  adherents  are  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  people  in  tlie  country,  in- 
thiding  clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers, 
editors,  business  men  and  government 
otificials.  in  a  word,  the  treatment,  by 
reason  of  the  great  good  it  has  done  and 
is  doing,  has  become  a  national  institution, 
with  headquarters  in  many  States. 

Detailed  information  of  this  treatment,  and  proofs 
of  its  success,  sent  free  upon  application  to  any  of  the 


institutions  named. 
Here  tt.re  the  NsLmes  of  a.  Few  wl»o  Ha.ve  Irtdorsed  a-rvd  Recommended  It: 

General  Neal  Dow,  Col.  C.  H.  Taylor,  Judge-Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Rev.  Canon  Flem- 
ing, Fiances  E.  Willard,  Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills,  Ex-Gov.  Hastings,  Hev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer, 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  John  V.  Farwell,  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  Ex-Gov. 
Claude  Matthews,  Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley,  Gen.  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 

AlinilKSS  TIIK  l\HTITI  TK  .\K.«ltK>>T  V4»|I 


L^ 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using /^ 


I'roduce  cacli  a  dis- 
ease having  definite 
j)atlioU)gy.  '1  he  dis- 
ease yields  easily  to  1  lie 
treatment  as  admin- 
isiered  at  the  follow- 
ing Keeley  Institutes; 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
1,0s  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 170  Market  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

211  No.  Capitol  St. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dwight,  III. 


Charleston,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1628-38  Felicity  St. 
Portland,  Me. 
I.exingKm,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

86  Lafayette  St. 
Kansas  t  ity.  Mo., 
.St.  Louis,  nlo., 
Boulder  Hot  Springs, 

Uoulder,  Mont. 
(Larson  City,  Nev. 
Fargo,  N    D. 
No.  Conway,  N.  H. 


buffalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Counibus,  O. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Phi'adclphia,  Pa. 

(5  12  No.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.I. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Dallas,  'lex 
Salt  Lake  City, Utah. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Man., 


"  Son- Heredity  cf  Iriebrietij,"  by  I>r.  Leslif  IC.  Keeley,  muHed  upon  application. 


'He  hd^d  smekll  skill  d* horse  peish 
who  bought" a. goose  bonde  on'.'BontbdJ^e 
^      ordir\d.ry  soe.ps   , 


cofnr  RtOfiT-j 


is  3/\PO  1-1  O 

Try  e.  cd.ke  of'iha.nd  be  convinced.' 


TypKoid  Fever  and  manjr 
other  diseases  are  the  direct 
result  of  impure  drinking 
water.  Use  the  Sanitary 
Still  and  be  assured  that 
every  drop  you  drink  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  Write  for  book- 
let. Cuprigraph  Co.  68  N. 
Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CRAY  HAIR.    RXST0IU;D 

"WALNUTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  preparfd  from  the  juice  of  tJie  Philip- 
pine Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
Mreaked,  Fad-id  or  Bleached  Hair,  Kye- 
k  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
'color.  Instantaneously.  Givesany  shade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oil  or  rub  oil.  Contains  uo  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  orpreasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dves  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  'I'o  convince  you  of  Hi 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  tor  SOc. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Olst.  OHice  51.  St.  Loul*,  MOi 


MONEY   INVESTED 

In  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  Montana  is  safe  ;  is  always 
easily  converted  into  cash  and  pays  25  to  35  per  cent.  A 
band  of  500  sheep  soon  grows  into  a  fortune.  Write  for 
free  copy  of  C  O-OPERATl  VE  COLON  1ST  giving  illus- 
trated description  of  our  ranches. 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO.  | 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  ! 

If  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioa  the  publication  when 


Rufus  'William  Feckham,  Justice  Uni- 
ted States  Siipicine  Court:  "•  It  bears  the  marks  of 
great  research  and  labor.  ...  It  can  not  but  prove  a 
great  saving  of  lime  and  trouble  in  an  investigation 
of  such  Jaws  whenever  that  becomes  necessary." 

NEW    REVISED    EDITION 

Hirsh*s   Tswbulewted 
Digest  of  the  Divorce  Laws 

of  the  United  States 

By  HUGO  HIRSH 

Showing  at  a  glance,  in  tabular  form,  the 
divorce  laws  of  every  state  in  the  Union, 
including  new  laws  and  revisions  to  date. 

Emphatic  Indorsement  From  Jurists 

■Willard  Bartlett,  Supreme  Court,  New- 
York  :  '•  It  must  be  of  great  use  to  lawyers." 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Court  of  Appeals, 
Albiiiiy,  N.  V  :  "The  new  edition  shall  find  a 
plate  ill  my  own  library." 

Folding  Chart,  Cloth  Cover.    Pric  , 

$1.50,  net.    Postage,  3  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN 

WHY  BE 

THIN? 


IJr.  UivARD's  Flesh  I'roducino  Tbeat- 
MENT  for  women  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  weightlo  to 26  pounds.  Neck,  arms. 
.slioiddei-s  beautifully  rounded.  Veiy 
moderate  cost.  Quick,  fure,  safe.  Notli- 
iiij?  like  it  ever  o  ered  before.  Send  3c 
stamp  for  full  partioul'irs  in  plain  envel- 
ope. The  p. '^.RiVABDPo.Pe'ro't.  Mich. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Billiard,  3-.^?  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


sor^^iylfu'e' {  THompson's  Eye  Water 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW    LONG   WILL  THE   COAL   STRIKE    LAST? 

I^HIS  question  is  being  asked  with  increasing  frequency  and 
emphasis,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  strike  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania miners  is  now  entering  upon  its  twelfth  week,  and  the 
further  fact  that  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
change  in  the  situation.  President  Baer.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Reading  Railroad,  admits  that  the  coal-road  operators  are 
not  planning  even  a  partial  resumption  of  work  at  present ;  and 
President  Fowler,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  Rail- 
road, declares:  "The  operators  do  not  intend  to  break  the  strike 
uow  by  opening  a  few  collieries.  We  are  simply  waiting  until 
the  miners  have  grown  tired  of  being  idle."  The  miners,  for 
their  part,  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  a  long  trial  of  endur- 
ance.    Says  the  New  York   ll'or/ii : 

"The  national  convention  of  miners  at  Indianapolis  has  de- 
cided that  there  is  to  be  no  sympathetic  strike.  Instead  of  that 
a  huge  fund  in  aid  of  the  men  on  strike  is  to  he  raised  by  assess- 
ments on  the  .soft-coal  men  at  work.  The  total  levy  will  amount, 
according  to  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  to 
$2,000,000  a  month.  It  is  estimated  that  tliis  will  give  each  mi- 
ner on  strike  and  out  of  work  about  $5  a  week. 

"No  strike  fund  of  this  size  and  character  has  ever  been  seen 
in  this  country  before.  It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  pros- 
perity and  thriftiness  of  the  whole  body  of  miners  that  those  who 
remain  at  work  are  able  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  a  month  to  sup- 
port those  who  are  on  strike.  Their  willingness  to  do  so  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  is  also  a  proof  of  the  sincere  and  earnest 
sympathy  of  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  districts  with  those  in 
the  anthracite  districts.  They  are  evidently  convinced  that  the 
demand  for  higher  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal-mines  is  just  and 
fair. 

"The  operators,  on  their  side,  still  insist,  however,  that  there 
is 'nothing  to  arbitrate.'  Yet  they  admit  that  tlie  liberal  provi- 
sion made  at  Indianapolis  for  the  support  of  the  strike  destroys 
their  hopes  of  speedily  reopening  the  mines  with  their  old  men. 
The  immediate  outlook  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike  is  not,  there- 
fore, improved;  indeed,  the  enrolment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  sofi-coal  miners  as  regular  contributors  to  the  hard-coal  strike 
fund  seriously  extends  the  area  of  the  conflict  and  tends  to  pro- 
long it." 

The  long  continuation  of  the  strike  evokes  in  some  quarters 


comment  severely  criticizing  the  course  pursued  by  the  opera- 
tors. The  Brooklyn  S/aitthttti  in  tun  thinks  that  "some  way 
should  be  found  of  compelling  the  mine  owners  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  public."  The  Chicago  'I'ribtnte  says:  "The  longer  the 
confederated  owners  delay,  the  stronger  will  be  the  demand  that 
suit  be  begun  by  tlie  general  Government  against  a  monopoly 
whicii  controls  the  output  of  a  valuable  natural  product  whicli  the 
people  need  but  are  not  allowed  to  have."  And  the  New  York 
Times  declares : 

"This  inertia  on  the  part  of  capitalists  who  have  monopolized 
a  natuial  product  of  prime  necessity  is  probably  without  j)rece- 
dent.  It  warrants  legislative  action  in  Pennsylvania  which 
could  not  be  excused  on  any  other  grounds  than  that  the  opera- 
tors, having  elected  delibeiatelj-  to  trifle  with  the  public  interest, 
can  not  be  trusted  to  organize  and  manage  their  own  business 
in  their  own  way,  but  must  be  placed  under  conditions  and  re- 
straints which  have  never  before  been  deemed  necessary  in  this 
country.  The  coal  ojjerators  are  very  powerful  people,  but  they 
are  not  so  powerful  that  they  can  successfully  defy  jniblic  opin- 
ion to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  doing.  It  is  neither  ex- 
pected nor  demanded  that  they  shall  concede  the  terms  of  the 
strikers,  but  it  is  both  that  they  shall  do  the  best  they  can  to 
resume  an  industry  upon  which  so  many  other  industries  are  de- 
pendent, and  which  so  intimately  affects  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States." 

President  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  t'le  miners  can  holil  out  for  ten  weeks  longer, 
their  demands  will  be  granted,  and  he  is  evidently  bending  all 
his  energies  to  the  achievement  of  this  result.  General  Mana- 
ger J.  E.  Childs,  of  the  .\ew  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  Railroad, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  striking  miners  are  already 
showing  signs  of  weakening.  He  expects  that  the  strike  will  be 
"pretty  well  broken  up  "  by  the  middle  of  August. 


RUSSIA'S   TRUST   CONFERENCE    PROPOSAL. 

RUSSIA'S  new  plan,  proposing  an  international  conference 
to  deal  with  trusts,  has  aroused  considerable  attention  in 
this  country.  It  appears  that  M.  de  Witte,  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  has  addressed  a  note  to  all  the  Powers  which  signed  the 
Brussels  sugar  convention,  suggesting  that  if  the  conclusions 
of  the  convention,  aimed  at  the  alleged  Russian  export  duty  on 
sugar,  are  to  be  accepted,  they  should  deal  with  the  broader  sub- 
ject of  international  trade  relations,  with  special  reference  to 
trade  combinations.     To  quote  from  the  text  of  the  note  ; 

"  If  it  were  shown  that  an  intervention  of  this  character  by  the 
Government  in  the  conditions  of  industry  is  obnoxious  to  the 
interests  of  international  trade  or  commerce,  that  even  such  pro- 
tection of  home  prices  proves  a  disturbance  to  the  free  action  of 
international  competition,  the  Russian  Government  would  read- 
ily enter  jointly  with  the  other  Powers  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  measures  that  could  be  conducive  in  checking  the  sev- 
eral means  of  influencing  international  markets.  It  would  not. 
however,  be  inclined  to  consider  an  agreement  on  this  point  un- 
less the  question  should  be  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  scope  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  undertaken  an 
examination,  not  only  of  the  results  of  the  direct  measures  by 
the  Government — such  as  the  creation  of  bounties  or  the  control 
of  the  prodtiction — but  also  tiie  essence  of  various  syndicates 
(trusts)  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  Government ;  and  fit 
would  not  do  so]  unless  the  general  convention  should  have  for 
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its  object  not  only  sugar,  but  aUo  other  leading  staples  of  the 
inteiiiutioiuil  trade  ot  the  presept  day. 

•"In  taking  the  position  aoove  explained,  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment hopes  that  the  foreign  Kovernnienls  will  make  no  ditliculty 


From  rHE  Balloon  :  "What's  he  growling  at?  He's  Old  King  Trust 
himself."  — The  Boston  Herald. 

in  taking  it  as  an  expression  of  its  full  consent  to  participate  in 
any  joint  action  of  the  Powers  which  would  aim  to  protect  inter- 
national prices  against  artificial  falls  in  regard  to  sugar  as  well 
as  other  merchandise." 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  serrli-oflScial  Financial  Mes- 
senger (St.  Petersburg),  Russia's  intention  and  desire  is  to  ap- 
ply "in  the  economic  domain  the  principles  of  The  Hague  Con. 
ference. "     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Failing  an  international  agreement,  there  is  only  one  rem- 
edy, namely,  increased  customs  duties.  In  proposing  common 
international  action,  Russia  proves  that  she  would  prefer  not 
isolated  legislation,  in  her  own  particular  interest,  but  a  joint 
agreement  based  upon  the  general  welfare  and  solidarity  of  all 
the  States." 

The  United  States  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
posed conference,  but  no  reply  has  as  yet  been  made.  Several 
papers  think  that  Russia's  move  is  inspired  by  fear  of  the 
"American  invasion,"  as  well  as  by  the  economic  hostility  bred 
in  the  recent  differences  between  Russia  and  this  country  over 
the  question  of  the  tariff  on  beet  sugar.  "The  prevailing  view 
here,"  declares  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  "is  that  the  Czar's  proposal  for  an  anti- 
trust conference  means  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  by  Europe 
to  put  a  discriminating  tariff  on  American  manufactures,  espe- 
cially of  farm  machinery,  a  most  vulnerable  point."  In  contra- 
distinction to  this  view  must  be  set  the  words  of  Serge  Detatis- 
cheff,  a  financial  agent  of  the  Russian  Government  in  London, 
who  is  quoted  in  press  despatches  as  saying  : 

"We  have  no  fears  of  your  American  trusts.  They  did  not 
affect  Russia  in  any  degree  whatever.  What  we  do  fear  are  the 
great  German  manufacturing  trusts.  So  far  as  our  country  alone 
is  concerned,  this  movement  is  mainly  directed  against  German 
trusts  ;  but  all  countries  interested  broadly  in  finding  means  for 
protecting  commerce  against  artificial  depression,  if  signatories 
of  the  Brussels  sugar  convention,  have  agreed  to  be  represented 
at  the  proposed  conference.  There  is  no  doubt  the  United  States 
will  also  be  invited  to  participate." 

The  views  of  the  American  press  on  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed 
conference  and  on  the  advisability  of  the  participation  in  it  of 


tiie  United  Stales,  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  "Nothing 
will  come  of  the  move,"  asserts  the  Chicago  Evening  Post ,  and 
the  Minneapolis  limes  believes  that  the  discussion  would  be 
'utterly  futile."  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  inclined  to  view  the  proposition  seriously.     It  says: 

"The  question  of  the  civic  regulation  of  trusts  is  coming  to  be 
a  world  issue  rather  tlian  a  national  issue,  and  as  such  must  be 
chiefly  agitated  by  world  parties  if  it  can  be  made  a  party  ques- 
tion at  all.  .  .  .  We  welcome  Russia's  revolutionary  proposition 
as  tending  to  establish  a  new  and  world  agency  for  dealing  with 
the  cpiestion.  Just  how  soon  such  an  agency  will  materialize 
and  just  what  form  it  will  at  first  take  are  now  doubtful.  The 
Hague  court  was  created  by  treaty,  and  it  is  likely  that  any  sys- 
tem of  international  trust  regulation  would  also  be  created  by 
treaty.  Yet  such  institutions  must  grow,  and  we  think  that 
once  formed  they  will  tend  to  outgrow  the  authority  of  the  trea- 
ties or  conventions  which  may  have  created  thern.  Trust  regu- 
lation, in  the  international  sense,  would  really  amount  to  trust 
legislation.  It  is  not,  primarily,  a  judicial  or  an  administrative 
matter,  but  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  popular  interests. 

"If  the  nations  should  begin  by  authorizing  a  trust  council,  it 
is  moderately  certain  that  if  successful  that  council  would  in 
time  develop  into  a  legislature  whose  fu-nctions  would  not  be 
limited  to  trusts  or  to  economic  matters,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  be  limited  to  the  purely  international  aspects  of  all  matters 
under  its  consideration.  In  the  interests  of  political  union, 
therefore,  of  world  federation,  it  may  be  that  these  much-abused 
trusts,  potent  for  so  much  good  or  for  so  much  evil,  will  prove  a 
most  powerful  agencj'  in  pressing  the  cause  of  world  legislation 
upon  the  nations." 

THE     NEW   CHINESE   MINISTER. 

THERE  may  be  a  new  minister  from  China  at  Washington, 
but  there  will  never  be  another  Wu  Ting  Fang."  This 
is  the  comment  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  on  the  recall  of  Min- 
ister Wu,  and  many  papers  throughout  the  country  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  We  quote  a  representative  comment  from  the 
Chicago  j\'ews  : 

"Sir  Liang  Chen  Tung,  the  successor  of  Wu  Ting  Fang  as 
Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  may  have  all  the  virtues 


SCENE  IN   CHIN.\  AFTER  WU  TING  FANG  INTRODUCES    AMERICAN    METHODS. 

—  7'/ie  Cliicago  Record-  Herald. 

with  which  he  is  credited,  but  he  can  not  hope  to  fill  the  blue  silk 
sandals  of  Mr.  Wu  to  entire  satisfaction.  He  can  not  aspire  to 
be  as  witty  or  as  genial  or  as  helpful  as  his  talkative  predeces- 
sor. No  doubt  he  will  be  much  less  outspoken,  and  the  United 
States  will  lose  the  advantages  of  candid  criticism  delivered  in 
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the  spirit  of  kindly  reproof.  Mr.  Wu  wa.s  a  capable  minister, 
but  he  was  more  ;  he  was  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  to  the 
American  public.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  chastise  us  when  lie 
thought  it  for  our  good.  He  did  not  seek  to  gloss  over  the  short- 
comings of  our  savage  occidentalism,  but  frankly  discussed  them, 
pointing  an  admonitory  finger  at  the  example  set  by  his  tranquil 
fellow-countrymen.  When  he  entered  the  recepiion-rooms  of 
Washington,  society  behaved  itself  and  ministers  grew  serious. 
Tlie  decollete  gown  shrunk  within  the  folds  of  its  cape  and  the 
Senator  assumed  the  gravity  and  impassive  mien  which  betils 
Senators  and  mandarins  alike.  When  minor  things  did  not  re- 
quire his  attention,  Mr.  Wu  was  ever  willing  and  ready  to  help 
Congress  legislate  right  or  to  assist  the  President  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  ofHce. 

"In  short,  Mr.  Wu's  retirement  creates  a  vacancy  which  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  till.  W'ho  will  reprimand  us  when 
we  do  wrong  or  direct  our  attention  to  the  helpful  teachings  of 
Confucius  when  we  get  into  political  difficulties?  Who  will  point 
out  the  barbarous  inconsistencies  of  Western  civilization  and 
show  the  way  to  Oriental  ideals  of  manners  and  conduct?  No 
one.  The  European  ministers  have  not  the  necessary  wisdom, 
and  if  they  had  tliey  lack  the  engaging  charm  which  enabled 
Mr.  Wu  to  fascinate  and  please  even  when  he  was  most  caustic 
in  his  reprimands.  Is  it  not  possible  that  China,  noting  the  ad- 
vance which  the  nation  was  making  under  Minister  Wu's  tute- 
lage, has  jealously  withdrawn  him  before  his  pupils  had  pro- 
gressed too  far?  " 

Sir  Chen  is  about  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  one  of  the 
large  number  of  j-oung  Chinamen  who  were  .sent  to  the  United 
States  in  and  after  1872  to  study  American  methods  and  laws. 
He  was  educated  in  America  and  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Some  years  ago  he  served  as  interpreter  when  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  minister  to  London.  Later  he  was  secretary  of  a 
special  mission  to  Japan  ;  and  when  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  celebrated  he  filled  a  similar  position  in  the  embassy 
which  went  to  London.  He  was  knighted  on  this  occasion. 
Chen  was  a  member  of  the  party  sent  to  Germany,  last  j'ear,  to 
make  apologies  for  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  is  at 
present  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward.  Sir  Chen's  appointment  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  his  education  on  the  lines 
that  made  Wu  Ting  Fang  a  valuable  representative  of  China  in 
the  United  States.  The  Cleveland  Leader  speaks  of  the  new 
minister  as  follows : 

"Liang  Chen  Tung,  the  new  Chinese  minister  to  the  L'nited 
States,  can  never  take  the  place  which  Wu  Ting  Fang  has  won 
in  the  interest  and  good-will  of  the  American  people.     The  new 

minister  is  too 
.-Vmerican  himself 
for  anj-  such  charm 
of  novelty  and 
humor  as  the 
bright  and  busy 
Wu  long  since 
surrounded  him- 
self with  by  his 
speeches,  his  in- 
terviews, and  his 
unflagging  inter- 
est in  the  ways 
and  ideas  of  the 
nation  to  which  he 
was  sent  as  the 
representative  of 
the  oldest  and 
most  unchanging 
civilization   of  the 

world 

"But  a  Chinese 
graduate  of  Yale  ought  to  be  a  notable  force  for  good  in  the  rela- 
tions of  this  republic  and  the  ancient  empire  he  will  represent. 
He  should  speak  for  the  best  and  most  progressive  elements  of 
the  Chinese  nation,  and  all  his  influence  upon  his  own  people 
and  Government  should  be  on  the  side  of  advanced  civilization 


and  the  most  sensible  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Occi- 
dental Powers  which  must  inevitably  play  a  great  part  in  sha- 
ping the  development  of  the  Chinese  empire  during  a  critical 
period  of  its  life. 

"The  very  fact  that  a  man  so  trained  and  so  long  in  touch  with 
progressive  forces  and  institutions  is  sent  to  Washington  to  rep- 
resent the  court  of 
Peking  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  fresh 
evidence  that  the 
imperial  Govern- 
ment of  China  has 
set  its  face  toward 
belter  things  than 
the  outworn  institu- 
tions and  methods 
of  the  past,  and  is 
determined  to  make 
the  most  of  what- 
ever  opportunities 
may  be  found  for 
making  sure  of  the 
friendship  and  help 
of  the  great  Western 
Power  which  has  the 
least  selfish  and 
most  genuine  inter- 
est in  the  jjrogress 
and  good  fortune  of 
the  Chinese  empire 
as  an  independent 
state. 

"  The  new  m  i  n  - 
ister  of  China  will 
be  himself  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  for  his  country.  Wu 
Ting  Fang  has  been  an  excellent  representative  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  national  life  of  China,  but  his  successor  should  be 
still  more  helpful  to  his  Government  and  his  people." 


LIANG  CHEN  TUNG. 
From  Harper^ s  Weekly,  July  26,  ji)oj. 


Uncle  S.\M  :    "Good-bye,  Wu,  don't  comb  the 
wavelets  out  of  your  queue." 

—  The  Nashville  Banner. 


THE   LAST  OF   THE   "BONANZA   KINGS." 

THE  death  of  Jolrn  W.  Jfackay  in  London  removes  a  unique 
and  forceful  personality  from  American  commercial  life. 
"The  rise  of  Mackay  and  his  associates  from  poverty  to  opulence 
and  distinction,"  observes  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Deviocrat,  "is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  mining  regions,  and  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  American  life  has  for  energy,  persistence,  fore- 
sight, and  courage."  The  following  account  of  Mr.  Mackaj''s 
life-story  is  taken  from  the  Brooklyn  Times  : 

"John  W.  Mackay 's  career  has  been  an  extraordinary  one. 
Born  of  thrifty  Scotch  parents,  he  early  in  life  drifted  to  these 
shores,  and  after  some  hard  luck  and  hardships  in  New  York  he 
went  West.  He  became  imbued  with  the  California  fever,  and 
joined  a  baud  of  the  '  Forty-niners. '  Once  in  that  country  of 
golden  promise,  he  began  his  quest  for  a  fortune,  in  humble 
fashion,  working  with  pick  and  shovel  for  years,  but  without  the 
gigantic  success  that  finally  came  his  way.  He  was,  however, 
plucky,  determined,  and  persevering.  A  trifle  of  success  came 
his  way  time  after  time,  but  the  money  earned  in  driblets  drifted 
away  in  experiments  for  the  possession  of  greater  wealth.  It 
was  not  until  i860,  when  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  that  he 
left  California  and  made  his  way  into  Nevada,  then  a  practically 
new  country.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  he  became  associ- 
ated with  two  bright,  adventurous  spirits,  William  S.  O'Brien 
and  James  C.  Flood,  who  were  already  practical  owners  of  the 
mine  that  afterward  returned  the  trio  colossal  fortunes,  the  Com- 
stock  lode. 

"  For  some  four  or  five  years  these  three  men  of  indomitable 
pluck  and  courage  worked  the  Comstock,  until  finally  the  profits 
began  to  become  large  and  phenomenal.  In  1S66  James  G.  Fair 
threw  his  fortunes  in  with  the  trio,  and  then  was  started  tlie 
career  of  the  four  bonanza  kings. 

"The  history  of  the  development  of  the  great  Consolidated 
Virginia,  the  name  finally  given  to  the  whole  Comstock  lode. 
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has  hven  told  ami  retold,  and  reads  like  fairy  loje.     It  turned  out 
V    '  (»f  money  annually,  enriching  its  owners  almost  beyond 


•'Muckay.  the  last  of  the  famous  quartet  lo  render  up  his  life, 
was  of  abstemious  and  rf>,'ular  habits,  saving  of  his  physical  le- 
sourccs,  keeping  liis  mind  and  body  sound.  His  great  success 
was  achieved  only  after  hard,  persevering  work.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  of  the  world  who  will  be  missed." 

The  estate  left  by  John  W.  Mackay  is  believed  to  be  worth 
from  $5o.o<K),ooo  to  $100,000,000.  "I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Mackay 
himsf  if  knew  wahin  $20,000,000  of  what  he  was  worth, "  declares 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  At  the  time  of  his  death  this 
great  capitalist  was  president  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 


JOHN   VV.   MACKAY. 

pany,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  prospective 
Pacific  Commercial  Cable  Company,  as  well  as  director  and 
shareholder  in  a  score  of  the  most  important  corporations  in  the 
country.  •  His  last  gigantic  financial  undertaking  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  covering  a  distance 
of  8.000  miles  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $20,000,000.  This  task  is 
already  well  on  its  way  toward  completion,  and  the  first  section 
of  2,000  miles,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  will 
probably  be  in  working  order  by  November.  "Had  he  lived," 
declares  the  New  York  Times,  "he  would  undoubtedly  have  car- 
ried out  his  cherished  plan  of  girdling  the  earth  by  extending  tele- 
graphic communication  across  the  Pacific,  to  include  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  the  Philippines,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Asia." 

Mr.  Mackay  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  liberal  giver  to 
charities.'  Attempts  were  often  made  to  induce  him  to  enter 
politics,  but  always  without  result.  Says  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  : 

"He  had  no  ambitions  and  few  interests  outs^ide  of  business. 
He  was  not  concerned  about  teaching  others  the  secret  of  wealth. 
Gargantuan  schemes  for  the  education  of  the  masses  left,  him 
cold.  He  never  conceived  that  he  had  a  mission  to  scatter  libra- 
ries over  the  country,  to  found  universities,  or  elevate  the  popu- 
lar taste  in  art.  He  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  millionaires  ; 
who  made  all  the  money  he  could  ;  invested  his  profits  as  shrewd- 
ly as  he  could  ;  gratified  tlie  extravagant  desires  of  his  family 
— and  pondered  over  plans  for  making  more  money." 


TOM    L.   JOHNSON    AS   A    PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITY. 

THE  ainnmncement  from  Cleveland  that  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson  is  in  the  field  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  and  that  he  will  soon  make  a  tour  of  the  West 
in  the  interest  of  his  candidacy,  is  regarded  as  political  news  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Few  of  the  Democratic  papers 
seem  ready  as  yet  to  indorse  his  candidacy  openly,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  formidable  rival 
to  any  who  may  aspiie  to  Democratic  leadership.  As  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Nashville  lianiier  (Ind.),  Mr.  Bryan  "is  a  strong 
friend  of  Tom  Johnson,  and  has  visited  him  at  his  home  in 
Cleveland."  It  has  even  been  said  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  be 
willing  to  cast  his  mantle  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ohio  maj'or. 
"There  is  no  doubt."  continues  the  same  paper,  "that  he  would 
prefer  Johnson  to  one  of  the  class  of  Democrats  he  designates  as 
'reorganizers. '"  The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Democrat  (Dem.)  is 
enthusiastic  in  its  support  of  Mayor  Johnson's  candidacy.  It 
says : 

"Tom  Johnson  has  made  Cleveland  the  political  storm-center 
of  Ohio.  He  has  turned  Mark  Hanna's  home  country  from  an 
Egypt  of  Republicanism  into  a  Democratic  stronghold.  His 
work  has  been  seen  and  felt  in  every  part  of  his  State,  and  he 
has  infused  new  life  and  strength  into  the  Ohio  Democracy  of 
other  States  which  have  been  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
strategy,  the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  the  soundness  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  superhuman  force  of  his  example. 

"Tom  Johnson  is  a  clean-souled  gentleman.  His  political  rec- 
ord is  clear.  His  Democracy  is  spotless  and  without  a  flaw.  He 
worked  and  voted  for  Brj'an  in  both  campaigns.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  among  the  so-called  '  Bryan  Democrats  '  to-day,  and  he 
is  probably  the  foremost  free-trader  in  all  the  world.  He  will 
tell  you  where  he  stands  on  every  question,  and  he  will  tell  you 
why. 

"No  one,  of  course,  can  tell  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
We  maj'  judge  of  it  only  by  the  present,  in  the  light  of  the  past. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  present  trend  of  events  can  have  but 
one  ending,  and  that  is  this  :  Anti-privilege  will  be  the  battle-cry 
of  the  next  campaign.  For  that  kind  of  a  platform  Johnson  is 
the  logical  and  the  inevitable  candidate.  In  the  great  fight  for 
the  people's  rights  there  is  no  keener  lance  than  his,  and  the 
mighty  hosts  he  loves  to  serve  could  do  far  worse  than  give  this 
stainless  paladin  the  place  of  honor  in  the  new  crusade." 

"If  Ea.stern  Democrats  think  Tom  Johnson  is  untrained,  or 
slow  at  running."  remarks  the  Buffalo  Neivs  (Rep.),  "they  have 
a  great  awakening  coming  to  them.  He  is  the  cleverest  adver- 
tiser among  modern  politicians,  and  advertising  is  the  founda- 
tion of  success,  in  politics  as  in  everything  else."  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  (Rep.)  says: 

"It  would  be  strange  if  Mr.  Johnson  were  not  acceptable  to  all 
the  Bryan  Democrats  who  can  bring  themselves  to  consider  any 
other  leader.  He  is  more  the  natural  successor  of  Bryan  than 
any  other  possible  candidate,  taking  into  account  the  progress  of 
events  and  the  shifting  of  issues.  .  .  .  Naturally  Mr.  Johnson 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Cleveland  Democracy,  tho  the  part 
of  it  that  wants  office  most  may  accept  him  with  a  grimace,  as  it 
accepted  even  Bryan.  But  none  of  this  section  of  the  party  will 
accept  him  in  the  sense  of  striving  for  his  election.  The  two 
wings  of  the  Democratic  party  divide  functions  impartially. 
The  Bryan  wing  can  always  control  the  nominating  conventions  ; 
but  it  never  can  get  its  nominees  elected.  The  Cleveland  wing 
never  really  can  control  the  nominating  convention,  tho  it  some- 
times half  beguiles  and  half  browbeats  the  other  section  into  giv- 
ing it  the  nomination. 

"Then  there  is  a  chance  of  election,  because  the  really  strong 
men  of  the  party  will  work  for  it.  Johnson  has  something  in 
common  with  many  of  the  academic  Cleveland  Democrats  ;  but 
he  is  nearly  as  odious  to  the  practical  men  who  carry  elections 
as  Bryan  himself.  So  that  his  probable  fate,  should  his  develop- 
ment as  a  Presidential  nominee  be  ever  so  rapid  and  extensive, 
would  be  nomination  by  the  Bryan  majority  with  a  great  hur- 
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Whitki-AW  Khiu  :  "Don't  gel  nervous,  John.     He  won't  pull  it  clear  off. 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


■  !       .    r  .'  ,1   -  I       I  M  l\>  .    I  i\     KAKTU 

Grkat  CoNyuERORS  OF  THE  PAST:  "Why  didn't   we  go  into   business 
instead  of  war  ?     He  makes  us  look  like  three  lead  dimes  !  " 

—  I'he  Sew  York  Americiin  and  Journal. 

J.    P.    MORGAN    AND   THE   CARTOONIST. 


rah,  and  ignominious  defeat  because  the  rational  and  powerful 
Cleveland  minority  would  have  none  of  liini. 

"The  Democratic  party  seems  to  be  in  the  curious  position  of 
being  unable  to  elect  any  candidate  for  President  who  is  not  the 
choice  of  an  insigniticant  minority  of  its  whole  body  and  cor- 
dially hated  by  all  the  rest.  Either  Cleveland  or  Olney,  whom 
most  good  Democrats  detest,  and  whom  no  convention  would 
nominate,  probably  would  get  more  votes  in  an  election  than 
either  Bryan  or  Johnson,  wliom  most  Democrats  idolize  and  one 
of  whom  the  next  national  convention  would  nominate  in  a  min- 
ute if  it  dared." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Ind.)  takes  the  view  that  "the 
trend  of  Democracy  just  now  is  toward  reorganization  and  rehab- 
ilitation," and  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  liis  fellow-radi- 
cals is  likely  to  be  completely  repudiated.  "While  Johnson  is 
not  a  free-silverite. "  it  says,  "  his  ideas  run  too  closely  with  those 
of  Mr.  Bryan  upon  the  subjects  of  engaging  interest  likely  to  be 
transformed  into  political  issues  to  permit  at  this  time  serious 
consideration  of  him  as  a  Presidential  probability."  The  com- 
ment of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  is  brief  and  pun- 
gent: "Tom  John.son  is  out  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President.     How  much  he  is  out  will  be  disclosed  later." 


THE    RAILWAY    PASS   IN    VIRGINIA    POLITICS. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  provisions  of  the  new  state  consti- 
tution of  Virginia  is  that  which  vacates  the  office  of  any 
public  servant  who  accepts  free  transportation  from  any  common 
carrier.  The  first  result  of  this  provision  has  been  a  formidable 
batch  of  resignations,  including  those  of  several  prominent  rail- 
way officials  who  withdraw  from  important,  and  in  some  cases 
purely  honorary,  public  offices.  The  Washington  Post,  com- 
menting on  what  it  styles  "  this  encouraging  news, "  declares  that 
while  "nobody  imagines,  of  course,  that  an  honorable  person  can 
be  corrupted  by  a  railway  pass, "  it  is  evident  that  the  officers 
who  have  resigned  recognize  "the  high  jnirpose  of  the  conven- 
tion," and  that  they  also  "approve  of  the  divine  principle  that  a 
man  can  not  serve  two  masters."  The  Nai/uuiy  U'or/if  (Phila- 
delphia), however,  takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  situation, 
and  tho  it  hopes  for  a  time  when  railway  corporations  shall  be  re- 
lieved, either  through  legislation  or  in  some  other  way.  from  "the 


ridiculous  burden  of  providing  politicians,  big  and  little,  with  free 
transportation,"  it  fails  to  see  how  the  State  can  derive  any  grat- 
ification from  the  fact  that  many  competent  officials  have  re- 
signed.    We  quote  further : 

"It  is  clear  that  their  public  employment  iias  been  merely  aa 
avocation,  and  that  whatever  privileges  in  the  way  of  free  trans- 
portation they  have  enjoyed  have  been  the  usual  incidents  of 
their  regular  vocations.  The  net  result,  so  far  as  this  widely 
commented  upon  item  of  news  goes,  is,  therefore,  that  the  pub- 
lic has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  men  whose  experience  in 
the  business  world  justifies  the  assumption  that  tliey  can  not  be 
replaced  without  difficulty.  If  the  public  would  merely  see  to  it 
that  those  whom  it  advances  to  official  station  are  characterized 
by  an  uncompromising  integrity  which  would  not  permit  them 
to  seek  or  to  receive  favors  accorded  on  account  of  their  public 
employment,  it  would  not  be  necessary,  by  drastic  measures,  for 
the  state  to  deprive  itself  of  the  efficient  services  that  can  often 
be  best  rendered  by  persons  properly  entitled  to  the  .same  favors 
on  account  of  reasons  in  no  way  connected  with  their  official 
station." 

"Let  us  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  pass  era  is  over  in  Vir- 
ginia," adds  the  Chicago  Ktoi/'/ij^  Post :  "American  officehold- 
ers are  an  ingenious  race,  and  they  never  surrender.  Already, 
it  is  said,  the  principle  of  the  law  against  passes  is  evaded  by 
some  of  the  officeholders.  They  are  asking  passes  for  their 
wives  and  children  !  The  unmarried  have  sisters,  aunts,  cousin.s, 
and  sweethearts,  and  to  all  these  classes  the  provision  is  believed 
not  to  apply  e.\  proprio  i't\^ore.  Even  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion can  not  foresee  everything." 


The  Kaiser's  Decorations  for  Americans.— If  re- 
ports are  true.  Emperor  William  proposes  to  decorate  three  hun- 
dred Americans  in  return  for  their  share  in  the  entertainment  of 
Prince  Henry  during  the  latter's  recent  visit  to  the  United 
State.s.  "There  is  nothing  mean  about  the  Kaiser,"  declares  the 
Philadelphia  Times.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  government 
officials  accepting  the  compliment,  the  same  jiapcr  continues, 
"the  objection  will  not  apply  to  the  railroad  men  and  others  who 
gave  Prince  Henry  a  royal  time."  The  Detroit  /oi/rna/,  how- 
ever, believes  that  "aside  from  the  price  of  the  metal,  the  med- 
als would  be  valueless  to  us,"  for,  "from  what  we  understand  of 
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the  design,  the  medals  are  too  largo  to  use  as  shirt-studs,  scarf- 
pins,  or  watch-fobs,  uud  too  small  and  inconspicuous  to  make 
any  showing  on  the  dresser  with  the  cotillion  favors,  dance  pro- 
grams, souvenirs,  and  pictures  of  contemporary  stage  beauties." 
"W'e  do  not  have  any 'open-hospilality  '  handicaps,"  it  contin- 
ues, so  "we  can  not  be  'decorated  '  merely  for  being  gentlemen, 
and  retain  our  Americanism  and  self-respect."  The  Kansas  City 
S/ar  says : 

"These  decorations  will  be  prized  for  two  reasons — because 
they  will  prove  that  the  proud  possessor  once  met  a  prince,  and 
because  they  will  seem  to  indicate,  besides,  that  the  owner  is  on 
some  sort  of  terms  of  intimacy  with  an  emperor.  Of  course  those 
who  secure  the  bits  of  ribbon  and  metal  will  repudiate  any  such 
feeling  indignantly.  They  will  swear  that  they  value  the  deco- 
ration simply  as  a  courteous  recognition  of  their  politeness  toward 
the  representative  of  a  foreign  Government.  And  the  odd  thing 
about  it  is  that  they  will  really  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  telling  the  truth.  The  Kaiser  gives  away  from  5,000  to  8,000 
such  decorations  to  substantial  German  citizens  every  year.  The 
recipients  are  invited  to  the  palace,  are  treated  with  all  possible 
consideration,  and  their  names  are  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
By  this  simple  process  the  Kaiser  gains  from  5,000  to  8,000  per- 
sonal adherents  annually.  He  shrewdly  suspects  that  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  in  America  a^  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
tribution of  honors  at  home  makes  him  friends  ;  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  use  the  same  means  to  promote  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  Germany  in  the  United  States. 

"  Of  course,  according  to  American  notions,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  who  helped  Prince  Henry  '  have  the  time  of  his  life  ' 
in  the  United  States  should  have  the  Prussian  Red  Eagle  for  his 
courtesy.  The  Prince  was  cordially  treated  here  because  he  was 
a  semi-official  representative  of  a  friendly  nation.  But  doesn't 
it  imply  just  a  little  assumption  of  superiority — just  a  little  of 
the  divine-right  notion — for  the  Kaiser  to  bestow  decorations 
right  and  left  on  the  men  who  entertained  his  brotlier?  Doesn't 
it  carry  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of  the  great  feudal  lord  throw- 
ing gold  pieces  to  the  peasants  who  helped  him  mount  his  horse? 
In  fact,  doesn't  it  imply  that  the  gallant  300  who  rode  with  the 
Prince  and  dined  with  him  and  looked  after  his  sleeping-car  and 
made  his  bed  and  cooked  his  meals — doesn't  it  imply  that  the 
gallant  300  love  a  lord?  " 


EX-CHIEF    DEVERY    AS    THE    "MR. 
OF   NEW   YORK    POLITICS. 


DOOLEY 


GREAT  Britain's  joy  over  the  recovery  of  King  Edward  does  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  reducing  rents  in  Ireland.  — 77/^  6V.  /.otn's  Globe-Deinocrat. 


A  DULL  political  season  in  New  York  is  being  considerably 
enlivened  by  the  energetic  and  picturesque  campaign  for 
the  Tammany  leadership  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  District  which 
is  being  waged  by  former  Chief  of  Police  William  S.  Devery. 
"  Devery  is  the  liveliest  talker  who  was  ever  prominent  in  the 
police  force,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,'' a^n^  his  *  Four 
Corners  '  epigrams  do  much  to  promote  the  gaiety  of  New  York- 
ers this  summer.  He  is  a  sort  of  Dooley  satirist  of  the  West 
Side  pump."  Mr.  Devery  hopes  to  ride  into  power  over  the  bod- 
ies of  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  present  Tammany  leader,  and  Mr.  Shee- 
han,  the  Greater  New  York  Democracy  leader,  and  his  scathing 
public  arraignments  of  hisrivals  never  fail  to  win  applause  from 
the  crowds  who  gather  to  hear  him.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  his  new  headquarters,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  his- 
toric "pump,"  which  has  become  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
district,  Mr.  Devery  said,  in  part : 

"I  never  done  a  wrong  act  in  the  district  or  outer  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  man  Goodwin  is  a  man  without  a 
word.  He  never  done  no  one  no  good.  He  has  broke  his  word 
not  only  to  men  of  standing,  but  to  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 
It  seems  to  be  hereditary  with  him.  We  as  Democrats  ain't 
agoin'  to  follow  him  no  farther.  We  are  in  this  fight  to  a  finish. 
Bj'  the  end  o'  the  primaries  in  September,  we  will  have  Mister 
Goodwin  and  his  lootenant.  Smith,  beaten  to  a  standstill.  Then 
we  will  also  hunt  the  man  from  Buffalo  [Sheehan]. 

"Durin'  the  whole  of  thirty  years  in  this  district  the  only  kind 
actions  I  know  of  Mister  Goodwin's  doin'  are  those  I  aided  him 
in.  As  for  Mister  Sheehan,  with  all  the  contracts  he  had,  with 
the  Long  Island  City  contracts  an'  the  concourse  contract,  and 
the  others  wherein  he  could  have  employed  a  big  number  of  men 
in  this  very  district,  he  didn't  do  it.  Those  clean,  loyal,  brave- 
hearted  young  men  who  helped  him  to  victory  are  sittin'  round 
the  Pequod  Club,  waitin'  for  their  handout  to  come,  which  it 
never  will.  He's  had  carts  and  laborers  and  subway  and  street 
work  to  do,  and  he  could  have  placed  many  laborers  and  many 
men  as  watchmen  of  street  openings.  Has  he  ever  gave  em- 
ployment to  anybody  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  District?  I  say  no. 
No.  Every  man  Sheehan  ever  got  a  job  for  was  an  Eyetalian 
without  exception." 

"Compared  with  thi.s, "  comments  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "Pro- 


TRUSTY  THE  CRACKSMAN. 

Master  of  the  House  :  "And  they  told  me  that  animal  would  make  a 
good  watch-dog  ! "  _  The  New  York  American  and  Journal. 


THE  PRESIDENT  MAKES  HIS  A  IIACK  UPON  FORT  TRUSTS  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

—  The  Omaha  World-Herald. 


CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  MR.  KNOX  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 
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Kichinond  Pierceson   Hobson  appears  on  the  scene  where  the  Berihaem 
clay  club  is  holding  its  afternoon  reading.     (News  item.) 

—  7'/ie  Minneapohs  Tribune. 


.\<IT    l)UIN<;   THK    IIOBSUN    ACr 

Alni  V  :  "If  1  should  fall  in,  would  you  rescue  me,  drover  .'' 
Grovkk  :  "1  wouldn't  lake  any  chances  on  it,  if  I  were  you." 

—  1  lu  MinHfiipolh  Journal. 

THE   HOBSON    INCIDENT   IN   CARTOON. 


fessor  Ely's  conception  of  municipal  administration  as  a  science 
seems  feeble  and  bloodless"  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  TeU- 
giaph  adds:  "  Evidently  Mr.  Devery  is  a  politician  of  depth, 
and  the  New  York  papers  don't  know  it."  We  quote  from  an- 
other of  his  speeches : 

"This  is  no  time  for  feather  dusters.  There  was  that  man 
Shepherd.  He  had  a  good  chance,  but  he  beat  himself.  Yes, 
he  beat  himself.  He  went  around  this  town  with  a  feather 
duster,  hitting  away  at  me  and  a  lot  of  other  folks.  So  he  was 
beat,  and  he  might  have  known  that  he  would  be  That  was  no 
time  for  feather  dusters.  But  he  went  up  against  Jerome  and 
Goff  and  Roosevelt,  and  they  were  firing  cannons  and  guns  and 
things  like  that.  I  can  admire  a  man  like  them  who  goes  out 
with  a  gun.  Now,  I've  been  trying  to  get  harmony  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  these  fellows  won't  have  it — they  just  refuse  to  have  it. 
I've  done  the  best  that  I  can,  and  it's  their  fault  if  we  can't  have 
harmony.  But  now  I  will  be  here  every  evening  to  .see  how 
things  are  going.  I'm  sorry  that  they  didn't  want  har- 
mony  

"I'm  a  live  one,  and  I'll  beat  Goodwin  out  of  his  boots.  I'll 
show  these  tin-horn  sports  in  this  district  what  I'm  made  of. 

"Now  just  look  at  it.  Goodwin  was  leader  when  Tammany 
was  in  power.  Sheehan  helped  the  reformers,  and  they're  in, 
ain't  they?  Well,  what  has  this  district  got?  Where  is  our 
wreak-creation  pier?  Where  is  our  free  bath  ?  Where  is  our  pub- 
lic park?  We  ain't  got  'em.  When  I  get  to  runnin'  this  district, 
I'll  get  'em.  I  ain't  goin'  to  sit  down  when  I  get  to  be  leader 
an'  play  whist  or  Dom  Pedro.  Politicians  ought  to  be  out  look- 
in'  after  the  people,  whether  they're  poor  or  rich 

"I  am  here  as  an  amateur  politician  with  you  young  men. 
When  I  am  through  bein'  leader  here  I  want  to  see  some  one  of 
you  young  fellers  in  my  place.  Some  bright  active  young  man 
what  knows  the  district  and  the  people  into  it.  We  don't  want 
no  college-bred  men  in  politics  in  this  district ;  the  district  ain't 
fitted  for  'em.  We  want  a  man  who  can  go  down  to  the  biscuit 
factory  and  places  like  that  and  give  the  voters  and  citizens  in- 
telligent talk  which  they  can  understand.  That's  what  this  dis- 
trict wants.  Stop  foolin'.  now,  you  young  fellers  and  get  down, 
as  I  say,  and  put  vour  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  put  the.se  peo- 
ple outer  business.  Quit  sittin'  in  tlie  gutter  or  against  a  stack 
of  lumber  as  you  have  to  in  this  district,  sparkin'  your  girl,  and 
get  out  an'  hustle.     Get  busy. 

"And  now  I  want  to  say  that  if  any  of  you  are  dry  there's 
plenty  to  drink  downstairs,  and  you  are  all  welcome.  Every- 
body have  a  drink." 

Mr.  Devery  does  more  than  talk,  however.     He  dispenses  free 


fireworks,  free  ice,  free  coal,  free  medical  service,  and,  on  all 
occasions,  free  drinks.  In  his  most  generous  moods  he  flings 
l)roadcast  largesses  of  small  change.  Says  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican : 

"He  does  not  stop  at  this.  He  settles  grocery  and  provision 
bills  for  the  needy,  and  organizes  excursions  to  give  them  an 
occasional  draft  of  fresh  air  and  pleasure.  He  goes  to  restaur- 
ants and  has  discharged  waiters  reinstated  with  increased  privi- 
leges. Of  course,  he  uses  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in 
the  distribution  of  his  fortune.  Otherwise,  even  the  wealtii  of 
an  ex-chief  of  police  could  not  stan<l  the  stiain.  He  prefers  the 
spectacular  method,  which  advertises  while  simply  jjunctuating 
the  more  solid  features  of  his  compaign. 

"Devery  has  thus  far  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of 
shrewdness  in  both  speech  and  action,  suggesting  how  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  police  officer  on  a  moderate  salary  to  amass  an 
enormous  fortune.  Discreet  silence,  intertwined  with  occasional 
lapses  into  judicious  speech,  and  a  square  division  of  the  sjioils 
have  often  achieved  remarkable  results.  Devery  abuses  where 
he  thinks  it  will  do  the  most  good,  even  taking  a  sly  crack  now 
and  then  at  his  old  friend  Croker.  It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  be  is  hostile  to  the  ex-boss.  The  latter  has  given 
notice  of  a  visit  to  this  country  during  the  summer,  and  the  two 
may  be  quite  as  closely  connected  as  of  yore." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Kl.vG  Edwakp  is  nearly  ready  to  con>ider  his  doctors'  bills.—  T'/if  Plnla- 
dt-lfhia  Ledger. 

The  open  summer-car  will  never  be  an  entire  success  until  every  seat  is 
an  end  one. —  The  Balttnwre  Amrrkait. 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  is  more  publicity  for  the  trusts  and  less  for 
a  President  on  his  vacation.— 77/^  Kansas  City  Joui  nal. 

Minister  \Vl''s  Americanization   is  more   cpmplete  than  was  thought. 
He  is  going  to  write  a  'booV.— The  Baltimore  American. 

M.  SANTOS-DUMONr  is  testing  his  air-ship  in  New  Jersey,  the  best  place 
on  earth  for  inflating  things.— 7 //<•  St.  Ixmis  Globe- Democrat. 

Mont  PeI-ET  keeps  on  throwing  mud  just   the  same  as   if  an   election 
were  in  progress  in  Martinique.—  The  Florida  Times- Union. 

The  war  in   the  Philippines  has  cost  the  United  States  over  $170,000,000 
thus  far.     But  think  of  the  glory  \—The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Unkor  1  UNATELV,  it  is  the  population  of  the  Isthmv.s,  not  the  Isthmus 
itself,  that  is  being  rent  by  internal  strife.— 77t^  I'hiladelphia  Ledger. 

It  iiiav  be  that  the  Czar  has  inaugurated  his  move  against  the  trusts  be- 
cause Mr.  Morgan  did  not  come  to  see  him  first  — 1  he  Baltimore  American. 

Kino  Alfonso  wants  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  some  of  the 
children  are  going  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen. —  The  Chicago  Record- Herald, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN    AMERICAN    RAID   ON    ENGLISH    RARE 

BOOKS. 
"  y'~^A\  nuthing  be  done  to  stem  the  coiUiiuious  and  wholesale 
^--^  exportat ions  of  rare,  early  printed,  and  other  books  and 
illuminated  manuscripts  to  the  United  States?"  This  aspect  of 
the  "American  invasii>n  "  is  raised  by  a  writer  in  tlie  London 
Ti'wt'i  (July  7),  who  regards  it  as  a  serious  matter.  "The 
drain,"  he  says,  "has  been  going  on  fur  over  half  a  century  ; 
within  recent  years  it  has  reached  huge  proportions;  and  now 
we  have  the  mournful  privilege  of  chronicling  the  most  impor- 
tant single  transaction  which  has  occurred  or,  perhaps,  is  likely 
to  occur  in  connection  with  this  subject." 

This  transaction  is  the  sale  to  an  anonymous  American  gentle- 
man of  a  library  collected  for  the  most  part  by  the  late  William 
Morris.  The  library  as  it  now  stands  comprises  only  about  700 
articles,  but  "every  one  of  these  is  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value." 

While  this  is  regarded  as  an  irreparable  loss  for  England,  the 
writer  takes  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  collection  goes 
into  American  hands.     He  writes  : 

"The  formation  of  another  such  collection  scarcely  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  possible,  even  granted  half  a  century 
and  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  to  attempt  such  a  task.  It 
is  therefore  for  these  and  for  other  reasons  little  short  of  a  public 
calamity  for  the  collection  to  pass  out  of  the  country  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately in  these  matters  there  is  no  such  element  as  sentiment 
— the  man  with  the  bigger  purse  gets  the  prize.  If  Englisii  col- 
lectors will  not  avail  themselves  of  such  unique  opportunities,  it 
is  at  all  events  comforting  to  reflect  that,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  collection  is  in  the  custody  of  an  English-speaking- 
nation." 

T/ie  Pilot  (London)  takes  a  more,  cheerful  view  of  the  case 
and  rejoices  that  Americans  are  acquiring  rare  books.  It  says 
(July  12)  : 

"It  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  undignihed  to  suggest  that  the 
transference  of  a  few  hundred  books  to  another  English-speak- 
ing country  is  in  any  sense  whatever  a  calamity.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  numl)er  of  the  books  came 
originally  from  abroad,  nor  even  on  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
transaction,  tho  if  it  be  true  that  the  price  at  which  the  collection 
has  changed  hands  nearly  equals  the  ;^2;o,ooo  paid  by  Messrs. 
Rylands  for  the  Spencer  books,  it  is  evident  that  here  is  at  least 
one  branch  of  British  trade  in  which  the  profits  have  proved  mag- 
nificent. The  ground  we  take  is  that  it  is  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  England  that  our  American  cousins  should  share  as  many 
as  possible  of  our  hobbies  and  amusements,  and,  if  this  be  .so, 
that  it  is  at  once  shortsiglited  and  unmannerly  to  raise  an  outcry 
because  the\'  are  beginning  to  compete  for  our  playtliings.  If 
any  one  contends  that  these  books  and  manuscripts  are  more  than 
playthings  the  case  is  still  stronger.  At  every  American  college 
and  university  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literatui'e 
is  pursued  with  a  zeal  here  bestowed  principally  on  Greek  and 
Latin.  That  this  is  so  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  literary  English  has  j^reserved  its  purity  in 
America,  despite  the  enormous  influx  of  German  and  other  for- 
eign immigrants.  But  it  is  notorious  that  American  professors 
are  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  lack  of  original  texts  and  edi- 
tions, which  they  have  to  come  over  to  England  to  study.  Thus 
that  duplicate  copies  of  such  texts  should  be  available  for  their 
use  at  home  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  every  one 
who  values  the  English  language." 

The  Pi/of  sees  mutual  advantages  from  such  exchanges  of  rare 
books : 

"The  intercliange  of  new  books  between  England  and  A'merica 
is  yearly  increasing,  and  there  is  an  honorable  rivalry  between 
English  and  American  publishers  in  all  matters  of  printing  and 
binding.  The  books  of  the  one  country  influence  those  of  the 
other,  and,  if  the  specimens  of  types  and  illustrations  in  which 
Morris  delighted  help  to  improve  American  books,  they  will  im- 


prove hnj;Uin  ijouks  al.so.  So  far  as  these  specimens  are  of  na- 
tive English  workmanship,  as  in  the  case  of  .some  of  the  (inest 
twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  manuscripts,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  we  should  be  otherwise  than  proud  that  some  samples  of 
this  tine  work  should  be  available  for  study  outside  EngL'ind. 
Until  aljout  twenty  years  ago  America  was  almost  destitute  of 
such  treasures.  England  is  richer  in  them  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  is  still  importing  freely  from  France,  Italy, 
and  (iermany.  We  can  not  regard  it  as  a  misfortune,  far  less 
as  a  '  national  calamity,"  that  Americans  are  beginning  to  buy 
from  us  what  we  are  buying  from  other  nations.  A  fair  held  and 
no  favor  is  an  excellent  motto,  even  for  bibliophiles." 

The  Hartford  Times  (July  17)  says  that  the  complaint,  it  one 
is  to  be  made,  should  not  be  because  the  collector  is  American, 
but  against  the  private  ownership  of  collections  that  should  be 
public  : 

"There  are  a  few  works  of  art,  or  collections,  that  of  right 
should  be  the  property  of  the  whole  world.  There  are  others 
that  should  at  least  be  kept  in  great  centers,  and  there  be  at  the 
service  of  all  who  understand  and  can  use  them,  and  as  a  gen^ 
eral  principle  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  every  case  in  which  distin- 
guished works  of  talent  are  owned  the  ownership  sliould  be  un- 
derstood to  carry  with  it  a  responsibility  for  making  them  m 
some  way  and  to  some  degree  of  service  to  those  who  do  not  own 
them,  but  have  the  capacity  to  understand  them  and  enjoy  them. 
Many  owners  have  this  feeling.  More  do  not,  and  most  of  the 
men  who  have  bought  without  understanding  and  merely  be- 
cause they  have  money  and  know  the  money  value  of  their  pos' 
sessions,  belong  with  those  who  most  rigorously  exclude  all  but 
their  per.sonal  acquaintances  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  articles 
they  have  collected." 


THE   CAMPANILE   OF   ST.    MARK'S. 

I''  HE  sound  of  the  fall  of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice 
(Jul}'  14),  was  heard  around  the  world,  and  the  sub.scrip- 
tions  for  its  restoration — the  cost  of  wliich  is  estimated  at  $500,- 
000^ — come  from  many  countries.  The  famous  tower  and  the 
accident  to  it  are  described  in  Town  and  Country  (New  York, 
July  19)  as  follows  : 

"For  a  thousand  years  the  great,  graceful  bell  tower  of  St. 
Mark  has  stood,  one  of  the  most  glorious  art  treasures  of  Italy. 
And  the  many  Americans  who  have  wandered  about  the  great 
Piazza  San  Marco,  who  have  fed  the  pigeons  within  its  shadow, 
or  looked  up  at  it  from  Florian'sare  startled  and  grieved  to  learn 
that  it  has  suddenly  and  almost  without  warning  toppled  over 
into  the  square,  a  hopeless  mass  of  debris.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  a  great  crack  which  had  appeared  two  days  before  suddenly 
widened.  There  was  a  sudden  tremble, — then  the  great  belfry, 
three  hundred  feet  high,  turned  and  bent,  pitched  forward,  and 
with  a  noise  of  thunder  fell  between  the  church  and  the  royal 
palace.  Fortunately,  police  liad  been  watching  it,  and  none 
had  been  allowed  in  it  since  the  crack  appeared,  and  so  there 
was  no  loss  of  life,  and  by  an  extraordinary  good  fortune  its  sur- 
rounding buildings  were  scarcely  harmed. 

"Beside  it  stood  the  Byzantine  Church  of  San  Marco  with  its 
blue  domes  and  its  mosaic  and  marble  facade  and  its  columns  of 
semi-pvecious  stones.  On  its  opposite  side  was  the  royal  palace, 
and  near  it  are  the  most  historic  and  beautiful  buildings  of  Ven- 
ice, the  Doge's  Palace,  with  its  Bridge  of  Sighs  connecting  it 
with  the  prison  ;  the  two  columns  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Theodore,  and  the  ancient  clock  tower  just  across  the  square. 
The  Campanile  was  of  brick,  rose  to  a  height  of  325  feet,  and 
was  42  feet  square.  It  was  founded  about  900  by  Doge  Pietro 
Tribuno,  but  not  finished  until  1131.  The  upper  part  was  an 
open  lantern,  with  a  pj-ramidal  roof  added  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj-.  On  tlie  apex  stood  a  fine  colossal  figure  of  an  angel 
formed  of  plates  of  gilt  bronze  on  a  wooden  cone,  this  being  fif- 
teenth-century work 

"The  Campanile  was  begun  by  the  Doge  Pietro  Tribuno  in 
the  year  888.  In  1329  it  Vvas  restored  ;  nearly  a  century  later  it 
was  provided  with  its  ston^  top,  and  in  1517  the  figure  of  the 
angel  was  placed  at  the  summit.  At  the  foot  was  the  Loggia, 
built  in  1540  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  nobles  of  Venice.     It  was 
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adorned  with  reliefs,  and  had  bronze  statues  of  .Minerva, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  and  a  God  of  Peace,  all  by  Sansovino.  The 
bronze  doors  of  the  vestibule  were  regarded  as  masterpieces. 
The  Loggia  was  not  long  used  for  its  original  purpose.  There 
was  no  staircase  in  the  lower,  the  ascent  being  made  by  a  wind- 
ing, inclined  jjlane  of  thirty-eight  bends,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Napoleon  I.  was  in  Venice  he  rode  his  horse  to  the  lop." 

Some  disposition  appears  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  blame  the 
Venetian  authorities  for  the  accident  and  to  charge  neglect  upon 
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THE  CAMP.ANMLE  OF  ST.    MARK'S. 

them.     A  more  general  opinion    is  that  expressed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  (July  15)  : 

"To  those  familiar  witli  the  condition  of  the  group  of  buildings 
on  ihe  .square  of  St.  Mark's  tiie  wonder  must  be  that  they  have 
not  earlier  fallen.  Since  the  examination  over  twenty  years  ago 
<if  tlie  foundations  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  ducal  palace  it  has  been 
known  tliat  these  great  buildings  rest  on  a  site  of  mere  mud. 
Piles  were  driven  ten  centuries  ago.  but  medieval  builders,  who 
understood  well  enough  the  jwise  and  counterjioise  of  arch  and 
vault,  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  resistance  of  founda- 
tions or  the  result  of  piling  great  masses  of  pier  and  wall  on  a 
dubious  base." 

T/te  Tribune  (New  Vork,  July  15)  comments  editorially  upon 
the  artistic  excellence  of  the  Campanile  as  follows  : 

"Artistically  the  Campanile  was  a  noble  structure,  as  finely 
proportioned  a  piece  of  architecture  as  Venice  ever  had  to  show. 
Bronze  statues  of  Peace,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Pallas  adorned 
it.  and  it  possessed  some  handsome  eighteenth-century  doors, 
also  in  bronze.  But  beautiful  as  this  historic  building  was  in 
itself,  it  gained  enormously  in  effect  through  its  position  in  the 
famous  Piazza,  where  it  formed,  with  the  cathedral.  Doges'  pal- 
ace, library,  clock  tower,  and  arcade,  a  group  which  both  as  to 
form  and  color  was  incomparable  for  a  blending  of  monumental 
dignitv  and  almost  fantastic  picturesqueness.  The  exquisitely 
graceful  tho  severe  lines  of  tiie  tower,  the  simplicity  of  its  sur- 
faces   and  the  sobrietv  of  its  colors  were  all  in  the  happiest  con- 


trast to  its  environment,  ll  accented  in  just  tlie  right  way  the 
sumptuous  background  provided  by  the  cathedral,  with  its  domes 
and  arches,  and  so  majestic  was  it  in   its  soarn  ..•  that  it 

enhanced  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  iii  which  it  1^ 

In  the  world-wide  interest  called  forth  by  the  disaster  T/ie 
/•iTt'iiiiii;  J'oit  (New  York)  sees  a  new  indication  of  human 
brotiierhood.     It  says  (July  17) 

"One  touch  of  art  makes  the  wh<»Ie  world  kin — such  might 
seem  the  new  versi<»n  of  the  proverb,  in  view  of  the  world-witle 
regret  expressed  at  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Venice.  World-possessions,  such  artistic  wonders  and 
triumphs  have  become.  Travel  and  reading  and  study  have 
given  tiiousands  all  over  the  earth  a  sense  almost  of  owner  ! 
in  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's;  .so  thai  it  is  no  fantastic -^' 
inent  which  leads  the  mayor  of  New  Vork  to  telegraph  sympathy 
to  the  mayor  of  Venice.  The  l<»ss  of  the  Italian  city  is  also  that 
of  the  American  city.  All  that  is  written  <if  the  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Campanile  will  be  read  with  interest  the  world 
over.  No  miracle  of  art  any  longer  livelh  to  itself  or  dietli  to  it- 
self. Imagine  the  thrill  of  horror  whicli  would  run  throngh  civ- 
ilized nations  if  word  came  that  the  Louvre  had  been  burned,  or 
the  Prado  Museum,  with  all  its  priceless  art  treasures.  In  such 
sympathies  we  see  a  new  sign  and  test  of  the  strengthening 
brotherhood  of  man." 


JULES    VERNE'S    LITERARY    PREDICTION. 

FIFTY  or  one  hundred  years  hence,  says  Jules  Verne,  the 
novel,  whether  romantic,  reali;:tic,  or  psychological,  will 
have  disappeared,  at  least  in  book  form.  It  will  have  become 
unnecessary,  for  its  place  will  have  been  taken  by  the  news- 
paper, "which  has  already  taken  such  a  grip  of  the  lives  of  the 
progressive  nations."  He  includes  in  his  jirophecy  his  own  style 
of  novel,  "the  fantastic  novel."  as  he  calls  it.  which  is  in  his 
opinion  "on  its  last  legs."  M.  \'erne  gives  expression  to  his 
views  in  the  form  of  an  interview  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
lie  says : 

"They  [the  novels]  will  all  disajipear.  They  are  not  neces- 
sary, and  even  now  their  merit  and  their  interest  are  fast  decli- 
ning. As  historic  records,  the  world  will  tile  its  newspajiers. 
Newspaper  writers  have  learned  to  color  every-day  events  so 
well  that  to  read  them  will  give  posterity  a  truer  picture  than  the 
historic  or  descrii)live  novel  could  do.  and  as  for  the  novel  psy- 
chological, that  will  .soon  cease  to  be.  and  will  die  of  inanition  in 
your  own  lifetime. 

"I  am  second  to  no  living  man  in  my  admiration  of  the  great- 
est psychologist  the  world  has  ever  known — Guy  de  Maupassant 
— and  he.  like  all  true  geniuses,  foresaw  the  trend  of  human 
ideas  and  needs,  and  wrote  his  stories  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  Each  one  of  De  Maupassant's  soul  studies  i  a  con- 
centrated lozenge  of  psychology.  The  De  Maupassanls  who  will 
delight  the  world  in  years  to  come  will  do  so  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  not  in  volumes,  and  they  will,  as  you  newspaper 
men  express  it,  crystallize  the  jisychology  of  the  world  in  which 
thev  live  by  'writing  up  '  the  day-to-day  evenl.s.  The  real  psy- 
chology of  life  is  in  its  news,  and  more  truth— truth  with  a  big 
T — can  be  gathered  from  the  ])olice-court  story,  the  railway  aici- 
dent.  from  the  every-day  doings  of  the  crowd,  and  from  the  bat- 
tles of  the  future,  than  can  be  obtained  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
clothe  the  psychological  moral  in  a  garb  of  fiction." 

The  London  Spectator  (July  5)  comments  at  length  upon  this 
prophecy,  taking  issue  with  M.  Verne  and  j)ointing  out  some 
reasons  why  this  forecast  is  unlikely  to  be  realized,  as  ft)llows  : 

"We  believe  this  prophecy  to  be  founded  on  an  utterly  wrong 
conception  ;  and  indeed,  if  analogy  counts  for  anything.  M. 
Verne  by  analogy  can  be  proved  wrong.  M.  Verne,  in  writing 
of  the  future  and  the  possibilities  of  the  motor-car,  the  air-ship, 
and  the  submarine,  saw  certain  tendencies  at  worlc  He  saw 
improvements  being  made  in  machinery,  new  discoveries  being 
made  every  day.  new  methods  of  applying  and  making  use  of 
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Qutural  forces — in  fact^  he  saw  tlie  development  of  tlie  power  of 
nmn's  bruins  and  hands.  TJiai  develoi)nicnt  was  proceeding  on 
certain  lines  toward  a  ^certain  end.  M.  Verne  noticed  the  lines, 
decided  that  some  day  the  end  wonld  be  reached,  dipped  forward 
a  few  years  into  the  future,  and  wrote  stories  on  the  supposition 
that  the  end  actually  had  been  reached.  His  prophecies  came 
true  because  he  was  caretul  to  notice  in  which  direction  the  ten- 
dency he  was  observing  ran.  Has  he  formed  an  equally  correct 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  taste  of  '  the  reading  public  '  ?  That 
can  be  answered  best  by  considering  what  would  be  likely  to  be 
happening  to-day  if  the  public  cared  less  about  a  good  long  story 
than  it  cared  fifty  years  ago.  Not.  that  is,  by  asking  whether 
it  cares  about  newspapers  more,  but  by  asking  whether  it  cares 
about  novels  less.  Unquestionably  it  does  not  care  about  novels 
less.  When  '  Waverley  '  was  piiblislied,  how  many  other  novels 
appeared  in  the  year?  If  the  yearly  output  of  novels  were  less 
to-day  than  when  Scott  began  to  write,  then  there  would  be  some 
force  in  the  contention  that  the  world  had  turned  away  after  wri- 
ters of  newspaper  paragraphs.  Kut  the  output  to-day  is  enor- 
nu>usly  greater.  The  number  of  novels  published  in  England 
and  in  America  during  a  season  not  only  does  not  stand  at  the 
same  figure  year  l)y  year,  but  is  still  increasing,  until  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  and  where  it  will  stop.  For  a  really  successful 
novel  to  sell  by  the  hundred  thousand  in  the  United  States  is 
nothing  prodigious;  while  as  for  the  less  successful  novels,  they 
may  be  of  inditferent,  or  even  bad,  workmanship,  and  it  may  be 
hard  to  understand  why  any  one  should  want  to  read  them — but 
the  point  is  that  peojjle  do  buy  them,  and  do  read  them,  and  ask 

for  more  of  the 
same  kind.  Where 
does  M  .  Jules 
V  erne  see  the 
smallest  indication 
that  the  taste  in 
tlie  popular  mind 
for  newspaper  par- 
agraphs— which  it 
is  impossible  to 
deny  exists  —  is 
ousting  a  taste  for 
'  a  good  long  read '  ? 
Why  should  not 
the  two  tastes  ex- 
ist together?  To 
suggest  that  they 
can  not  is  as  logi- 
cal as  to  claim  that 
because  a  person 
likesolives,  he  can 
not  therefore  eat 
roast  beef." 


JULES  VEKNE. 


The      Spectato)' 
also  thinks  that  M. 
Verne's  prediction  is  not  based  on  a  good  understanding  of  the 
true  function  of  the  novel.     It  says  further: 

"  Many  people  like  to  see  the  daily  news  in  a  '  nutshell. '  They 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  daj-  by 
day  if  they  have  to  search  for  it  through  manj*  columns  of  print, 
and  they  like  to  have  it  placed  before  them  so  that  bj'  a  glance 
they  can  see  exactly  what  they  want  to  know.  But  that  does 
not  prevent  them  from  wanting  something  else.  The  novel  can 
never  be  displaced  by  the  newspaper  paragraph,  simply  because 
the  newspaper  paragrajih  can  not  fulfil  the  novel's  function. 
The  newspaper  jiaragraph  lakes  its  reader  about  among  his  fel- 
low-creatures. It  widens  and  emphasizes  his  daily  contact  with 
others.  Therefore — eventually — it  tires  him.  It  is  just  as  tiring 
to  meet  a  large  number  of  living  persons,  and  to  be  told  their 
stories,  in  a  newspaper  as  it  is  in  real  life.  It  is  interesting  at 
first,  or  for  a  short  time  now  and  then,  to  meet  people  and  to 
hear  their  experiences,  but  nobody  wants  to  do  it  every  d'ay  and 
all  day  long.  That  is  where  the  functions  of  the  novel  differ 
from  those  of  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  increases  the  busi- 
ness of  every-day  life  ;  the  novel  is  an  anodyne.  The  one  draws 
the  reader's  attention  to  his  existence;  the  other  takes  him  out 
of  it,  and  the  further  it  takes  him,  the  more  rested  and  refreshed 
he  returns  to  his  ordinary  business." 


IS  THE    PUBLISHER   TO    BE  RUINED   BY   BOOK- 
LENDING? 

''T'*  HE  comprehensive  scheme  now  under  process  of  develop- 
■•■  ment,  whereby  one  "puts  a  nickel  in  the  slot"  and  draws 
out  one  of  the  books  of  the  day,  is  already  resjwnsible,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Ewing  thinks,  for  a  striking  reverse  to  the  American  publish- 
ing business,  and  if  it  reaches  the  proportions  designed  by  its 
promoters,  will  become  responsible  for  the  virtual  ruin  of  the 
book-selling  and  publishing  business.  Mr.  Ewing  writes  in  The 
Publisher' s  Weekly  (July  12),  and  states  that  the  representa- 
tives of  several  prominent  publishing  houses  tell  him  that  the 
sale  of  books  in  the  last  few  months  "  has  fallen  very  much  below 
expectations."     As  to  the  reason  assigned,  he  says  : 

"One  explanation  is  given  everywhere  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  that  is  the  sudden  growth  of  a  cheap  and  convenient  sj-stem 
of  book-lending  which,  as  at  present  considered  by  thousands  of 
people,  makes  the  purchase  of  books  unnecessary.  Moreover, 
this  popular  system  of  book-lending  is  now  only  in  the  beginning 
of  its  proposed  ascendency.  The  aim  and  the  expectation  of  its 
promoters  is  that  it  shall  spread  over  the  entire  country,  and  in- 
clude among  its  constituents  jjractically  all  of  the  book-reading 
public.  The  announced  intention  is  to  reach  by  its  service  at 
least  half  a  million  people.  If  the  publishing  and  book-selling 
trade  is  already  beginning  to  feel  the  injury  which  this  system 
is  working,  what  will  the  result  be  when  the  great  aim  of  the 
managers  of  this  circulating  library  is  even  in  a  considerable 
measure  achieved? 

"A  little  consideration  of  the  effect  which  this  system  is  having 
and  will  have  i:pon  the  trade  will  startle  those  who  have  not  thus 
far  given  it  any  special  thought.  An  individual  reader  sees  a 
certain  book  widely  advertised  and  reviewed  and  hears  it  favor- 
ably spoken  of  by  friends.  He  wonders  if  it  is^ot  just  the  book 
he  would  like  to  read,  and  he  goes  into  a  book-store  where  the 
book  is  displayed  and  examines  it.  He  decides  that  he  would 
like  to  read  the  book,  but,  instead  of  buying  it,  he  leaves  it  on  the 
counter,  goes  out  of  the  store  and  around  to  some  nickel-in-the- 
slot  station,  pays  a  few  cents,  and  carries  the  bock  home  with 
him.  Then,  after  reading  it,  he  returns  it  for  a  hundred  and 
one  other  persons  to  borrow  in  the  same  way.  A  prominent 
bookseller  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  complaining  bitterly  that  his  busi- 
ness is  almost  ruined  by  such  procedure." 

So  much  for  the  effect  on  the  bookseller.  The  effect  on  the 
publisher  and  author,  Mr.  Ewing  thinks,  is  equallj'  serious  : 

"A  new  novel,  we  will  say,  which  is  not  conspicuously  before 
the  public,  and  which  the  public  at  large  knows  very  little  of, 
will  not  be  called  for  by  this  host  of  book  borrowers,  and  conse- 
quently the  buyer  of  the  circulating  library  will  not  be  at  all 
likely  to  place  an  order  for  an}^  considerable  number  of  copies  of 
this  book.  Before  he  can  be  induced  to  buy  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  copies,  or  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  he  must 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  extensively  advertised  and  in  general 
demand.  This  means  an  expenditure  of  anywhere  from  three  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  advertising  by  the  publisher  of  the  book. 
Then  there  will  be  a  demand  created  which  will  justify  the  buyer 
before  mentioned  in  laying  in  a  supply  for  the  various  library 
stations.  As  the  number  of  stations  increases,  the  number  of 
copies  he  will  need  will  increase;  but  five  hundred  copies,  and 
even  in  the  event  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  stations  a 
thousand  copies,  wUl  amply  sujjply  his  requirements.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  general  sale  of  the  book  to  the  public  at  large  is 
practically  nil,  because  the  readers  will  not  spend  $1.08  for  a 
book  which  they  can  read  for  practically  nothing.  In  other 
words,  a  sale  of  five  hundred  copies  to  the  circulating  library 
will  take  the  place  of  a  sale  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  copies  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  the  sale  of  one  thousand  copies  to  the 
circulating  library  may  take  the  place  of  a  sale  of  fifty  thousand 
copies,  more  or  less,  to  the  public  at  large." 

The  result,  we  are  told,  is  easy  to  see  ;  the  publisher's  profits 
will  stop,  the  bookseller's  profits  will  stop,  the  author's  royalty 
will  vanish,  and  all,  including,  finally,  even  the  circulating  li- 
brary itself,  "will  go  to  the  everlasting  bow-wows." 

Mr.  Ewing  also  endeavors  to  arouse  alarm  over  the  possibili- 
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ties  of  contagion  from  books  circulated  in  tiiis  way,  ilie  nioial  of  iu  boys,  since  even  not  all  men  can  be  as  sage  and  gotxl  and  cen- 
his  article  being  that  "the  only  safe  way  is  for  book-lovers  to  turies  old  as  the  beraters  of 'cribbing  '  seem  to  be.  Thanks  f) 
purchase  and  keep  their  own  books.  "  ^'ew  Orleans  for  the  imaginary  conversation.     The  New  Eng- 

land professor  who  said  'cooniness  '  was  never  a  Yankee." 


THAT    "CRIBBING"   CASE    AGAIN. 

THE  "cribbing"  by  a  large  number  of  Andover  Academy 
students  in  the  entrance  examinations  for  Princeton  this 
year  has  found  no  apologists  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  the  Acad- 
emy itself.  But  the  question  whether  the  Academy  or  Univer 
sity  authorities  are  the  more  to  blame  for  the  occurrence,  or 
whether  blame  attaches  to  anybody  but  the  students  themselves, 
has  been  raised.  In  defense  of  the  Academy,  the  vice-principal, 
A.  E.  Stearns,  issues  a  statement  embodying  these  points: 

Of  the  thirty-one  boys  who  took  the  examinations,  only  four 
had  been  certified  by  the  Academy  authorities  as  fit  for  them, 
and  these  all  passed  with  credit.  But  according  to  the  methods 
pursued  by  Princeton  in  her  examinations,  any  boy,  of  whatever 
class,  who  wishes  to  make  the  trial,  can  do  so,  and.  according  to 
Vice- Principal  Stearns,  this  is  a  "tremendous  temptation  "  to  many 
boys.  "Complaints  against  this  system  have  been  constantly 
made  by  Andover,"  and  a  year  ago  some  of  the  l.ioys  who  were 
positively  forbidden  by  the  Academy  to  take  examinations  re- 
ceived permission  later  to  do  so  from  the  Princeton  registrar  by 
telegraph.  The  examination  that  year  is  termed  a  "veritable 
farce,"  many  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  lower  clas.ses  and  rep- 
resenting the  weakest  element  of  the  .school.  This  year  the  same 
kind  of  conditions  prevailed.  Vice-Princij^al  Stearns  actually  sent 
four  boys  from  the  room  after  the  examinations  had  commenced, 
because  of  their  flagrant  unfitness,  but  all  these  were  included 
in  the  Princeton  reports.  The  Princeton  instructor  who  con- 
ducted the  examination  was  warned  twice  of  the  character  of  the 
candidates  and  of  the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
reason  of  the  crowding,  and  this  was  all  that  the  vice-principal 
could  do,  "as  the  Academy  had  no  official  connection  with  it  [the 
examination]  except  in  providing  a  room."  Those  who  were 
guilty  of  the  cribbing,  it  is  stated,  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  the  school. 

The  New  Orleans  Tiiiies-DeiiiOLial  derives  some  consolation 
from  its  belief  that  the  schools  of  the  South  are  not  as  bad  as 
those  of  the  North  in  the  matter  of  cribbing.     It  says  ; 

"We  wonder  are  we  right  in  thinking  that  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Southern  States  are,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  the  schools  and  colleges  at  the  North?  Here,  at  least,  the 
schoolboy  and  college  student  have  not  yet  learned  that  to  'crib  ' 
in  an  examination  is  a  'smart'  or  'shrewd  '  or  'cooney  '  thing  to 
do.  'The  thing  that  impresses  me  among  the  men  I've  met  at 
the  North, '  once  said  a  Southern  student  to  the  professor  of  a 
New  England  college,  'is  that  they  find  it  so  easy  here  to  take 
lightly  things  that  are  serious  and  to  take  seriously  things  that 
are  light.  Thej-  think  it  a  huge  joke  to  "crib"  through  an  exam- 
ination. They  regard  it  as  quite  a  solemnity  to  relate  to  their 
fellows  their  religious  experiences.'  The  Southern  student  had 
fresh  in  mind  certain  students  who  were  as  eloquent  in  prayer- 
meetings  as  they  were  skilful  in  cribbing.  '  You  have  touched 
the  rotten  spots  in  Yankee  character,'  said  the  professor  of  this 
New  England  college.  'Cooniness  and  hypocrisy.'  'No;  not 
liypocrisy, '  protested  the  Southerner.  '  These  men  are  absolutely 
sincere  at  the  prayer-meeting;  there  their  character  asserts  it- 
self. They  are  exceedingly  skilful  "cribbers"  in  examinations; 
there  their  ability  comes  into  play.'  " 

The  Sun  (New  York)  by  way  of  retort  remarks  : 

"We  know  nothing  about  cribbing  in  Southern  schools  and 
colleges.  In  Northern  colleges  it  is  almost  dead  or  dying,  lin- 
gering only  in  the  foolish  devices  of  the  lazy  rather  than  the 
dull.  We  don't  believe  that  it  ever  was  regarded  as  'smart '  or 
'shrewd.'  Like  a  'pony'— are  'ponies'  never  ridden  in  the 
Southland? '  —  it  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  the  idler  toward  an 
end.  Probably  it  will  not  become  absolutely  obsolete  like  the 
President's  freshman,  the  Patron  at  Harvard,  the  custom  of 
birrhing  offending  undergraduates  publicly.  Something  of 
thoughtlessness,  foolishness,  and  narrowness  may  be  pardoned 


EMPEROR    WILLIAM    MAKES    ANOTHER    GIFT. 

'^''1I1■",  Emperor  of  Germany  is  dealing  out  statues  of  great 
*■  Germans  with  a  lavish  hand.  In  addition  to  his  proffer  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  the  American  capital,  he  has  orderctl 
Profes.sor  Eberlein  to  execute  a  statue  of  Goethe  for  the  capital 
of  Italy.  The  unveiling  will  lake  place  in  the  spring  of  Ufj\. 
The  <.,ai  tiiilaulie  ( Berlin) says  ; 

"  Kf»me  was  for  Goethe  from  his  youth  up  a  place  of  inward 
longing,  and  after  he   had  trod  the  earth  of  the  Eternal  City  in 


THK   C.iEIIlK    MONLMINT    FOR    K(_)MK. 

17S6  and  had  wandered  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  center  of 
civilization,  Italy  became  to  our  poet  a  second  home.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  Emperor,  shall  a  marble  mon- 
ument be  erected  to  Goethe  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  place  se- 
lected for  It  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Monte 
Pincio.  Eberlein's  model  for  this  monument  shows  a  pedestal 
consisting  of  two  old  Roman  temple  fragments,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  represents  the  rich  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column. 
In  the  foreground  two  groups  are  presented:  Mignon  with  the 
old  harper  as  the  personification  of  lyrical  poetry,  and  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  as  the  personification  of  the  drama.  At  the  back, 
the  poet's  deep  workl  of  thought  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of 
Faust  brooding  over  an  open  folio,  while  Mephistopheles  is  whis- 
pering to  him  his  torturing  words  of  doubt.  High  above,  how- 
ever, stands  the  splendid  figure  of  Wolfgang  Goethe  permeate<l 
with  that  charm  which,  according  to  Wieland,  captivated  young 
and  old.  The  picturesque  clothing,  the  graceful  jiose.  and. 
above  all.  the  noble  head  surroundeil  by  flowing  locks,  and  with 
the  great  inspired  eyes  constitute  an  unusually  attractive  picture 
of  the  piince  of  German  poets. 

"The  block  for  this  monument  has  been  selected  by  Professor 
Eberlein  himself  from  a  wall  of  rock  3,600  feet  above  the  city  of 
Carrara,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  taken  from  these  quarries. 
The  whole  monument  will  be  made  from  the  one  block." — Trans- 
lation made  for  Tuk  Literary  Digest. 
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ARE   YELLOW   JOURNALS   AS    BAD    AS   THEY 
ARE    PAINTED? 

t^  A.Mt  l-L  1-.  .Ml  'l''i*'K  TT  cuiittssfs  ilun  lio  lias  Ijecii  a  "  yt-liow 
»-^  jimrnalist  "  —  lie  was  not  iDiig  ago  editor  of  lite  Morniiiii 
foHtnal  (New  York).  lie  thinks  that  less  vituperation  and  more 
liUlit  on  the  yellow  journal  is  desirable,  and  undertakes  to  shed  a 
few  rays  upon  it  in  the  columns  of  The  Criterion  (July).  It  is 
by  no  means  a  new  institution,  as  he  shows.  The  J/eralti  (New 
Y»>rk)  was  "yellow"  from  the  beginning,  and  as  early  as  1835 
(May  29)  it  informed  its  contemporaries  seeking  an  exchange  as 
follows ; 

■  Editors  must  furnish  their  columns  with  something  original 
and  good  to  get  an  exchange  with  The  Herald.  A  droll  story, 
a  wonderful  accident,  a  tale  of  the  mountains  or  rivers,  a  prodig- 
ious growth,  a  horrible  murder,  a  curious  marriage,  or  such  like 
tit  bits." 

Other  journals  of  long  ago.  equally  yellow,  were  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  the  Chicago  'Times,  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  with  them  the  sensational  paper  of  to  day  does  not  C9nipete 
in  the  matter  of  reporting  crimes  and  scandals,  nor  with  'The 
Herald  in  its  special  enterprises,  such  as  the  despatch  of  Stanley 
in  search  of  Livingstone,  the  Jeannette  in  search  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  the  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the  Irish  Famine  Fund. 
The  essence  of  "yellowness"  in  journalism,  says  Mr.  MofTttt,  is 
vulgarity — "the  vulgarity  of  the  rich  i:)ork  packer  whose  family 
displays  its  diamonds  at  the  breakfast-table."  The  vulgarity, 
however,  is  not  because  taste  and  refinement  are  lacking  in  those 
who  make  these  newspapers  ;  it  is  deliberate,  done  to  suit  a  hetero- 
geneous constituency  : 

"Yellow  journalists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  eat  their  own  dishes. 
They  have  deliberately  adopted  the  theory  that  the  bass-drum 
and  the  niegaphone  are  the  best  means  of  drawing  a  crowd,  and 
tiiey  have  the  iiguresof  circulation  to  prove  it.  A  stump-speaker 
addressing  ten  thousand  people  in  the  open  air  must  adopt  very 
different  methods  from  those  that  would  be  effective  at  a  meeting 
of  Sorosis.  Delicate  allusions,  softly  modulated  intonations,  art- 
fully discriminated  shades  of  meaning,  would  be  lost.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  hold  w^  a  Meissonier  for  the  critical  admira- 
tion of  such  an  audience.  There  must  be  something  that  the 
whole  crowd,  to  its  remotest  outskirts,  can  see  at  once.  The 
effects  desired  must  be  produced  with  a  whitewash  brush 

"It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  big  headlines  and 
pictures  do  bring  circulation,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  nothing 
can  take  tlieir  place.  Moreover,  they  not  only  attract  readers 
but  actually  create  them.  The  yellow  journals  in  New  York 
have  a  larger  circulation  than  all  the  other  papers  in  the  city 
combined.  But  they  have  not  gained  it  at  the  expense  of  those 
other  papers.  The  conservative  press  has  more  readers  than  it 
ever  had  before,  and  probably  quite  as  many  as  it  would  have 
had  if  yellow  journalism  had  never  been  heard  of.  The  yellow 
journals  have  simply  formed  their  own  constituencies  by  making 
newspaper  readers  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
formerly  never  had  the  newspaper  habit  at  all.  Of  course,  they 
have  other  readers,  too,  but  it  was  for  these  that  their  peculiar 
methods  were  devised. 

"It  is  well  to  keep  carefully  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  glaring  violations  of  taste,  of  which  the  yellow  journal  is 
systematically  and  intentionally  guilty,  and  the  immorality  of 
which  it  is  often,  but  most  unjustly,  accused.  There  are  con- 
servativ'e  papers  of  the  highest  standing  which  habitually  print 
details  of  scandals  that  would  never  be  admitted  into  a  yellow 
journal.  But  the  huge  headlines  and  pictures  in  the  yellow 
journal  convey  to  the  superficial  reader  the  impression  that  it  is 
exploiting  the  scandal,  while  the  artfully  suggestive  story  of  the 
conservative  paper  passes  him  unnoticed." 

The  people  believe  that  the  yellow  journal  is  honest,  and  Mr. 
Moffett  saysthat"on  the  whole  this  belief  is  well  founded."  They 
"come  as  near  to  l>eing  financially  incorruptible  as  any  other 
papers  in  America,  if  not  in  the  woild."  The  infiuences  even  of 
the  largest  advertisers  on  the  yellow  journals  we  are  assured 


could  not  chauyc  the  general  policy  of  the  paper,  and  "this  is 
more  than  could  be  said  for  many  of  the  papers  that  profess  to 
hold  the  yellow  journal  in  abhorrence." 

Mr.  Mortett  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  yellow  journal  could  be  improved  without  impairing 
its  scope  and  influence: 

".Many  good  peojile,  looking  with  envy  upon  the  power  u' 
reaching  the  masses  given  to  the  yellow  journals  by  their  enor- 
mous circulation,  ask  them.selves  whether  it  is  not  possible  t<j 
produce  a  paper  that  shall  have  the  popularity  of  the  yellow 
jcmrnal  without  its  faults.  I  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
but  not  on  the  lines  which  the  respectable  thinkers  have  gener- 
ally been  inclined  to  follow.  You  can  not  print  a  paper  with 
small  headlines  and  no  pictures,  have  it  speak  respectfully  of  the 
Northern  Securities  merger  and  severely  of  the  arrogance  of  labor- 
unions,  and  expect  to  circulate  it  largely  on  the  East  Side  because 
it  sells  for  a  cent.  Your  respectable  paper,  if  it  is  to  reach  the 
masses,  must  be  yellow  in  so  far  as  yellowness  is  not  disreputa- 
ble. It  must  not  be  afraid  of  big  headlines  or  pictures,  altho 
both  might  advantageously  be  toned  down  somewhat,  as  even 
the  original  yellow  papers  are  discovering.  You  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  delicate  taste.  You  must  not  be  afraid  to 
shout  instead  of  speaking  in  gentlemanly  undertones.  You  must 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  corporations  and  millionaires  when  they  do 
things  opposed  to  the  public  interests.  When  there  is  a  strike, 
you  nnrst  not  instantly  assume  that  the  strikers  are  wrong  and 
summon  the  governor  to  call  out  the  militia.  What  3'ou  may  do 
in  the  way  of  improvement  is  to  refrain  from  printing  a  story 
until  you  know  it  is  true,  to  make  accuracy  instead  of  record- 
breaking  celerity  the  supreme  requirement  in  your  news-room,  to 
give  somewhat  less  prominence  to  the  darker  and  more  to  the 
brighter  side  of  life,  and  to  refrain  from  dragging  family  skele- 
tons into  light  unless  there  is  some  public  reason  for  the  exposure. 

"These  things  will  not  impair  the  popularity  of  your  papei', 
and  if,  with  them  all,  you  could  convince  the  masses  that  you 
were  honestly  concerned  about  their  interests,  you  might  man- 
age to  make  the  reformed  yellow  journal  pay  its  way — the  only 
test  of  genuine  success." 


NOTES. 

\Yu  Ting  F.-vng,  until  recently  China's  minister  to  the  United  Stales, 
announces   his    intention   to   write  a  book  on  America  to  be  called  "The 

Wonderful  Nation." 

A  UNIFORM  and  absolutely  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Rus- 
kin,  in  thirty  volumes,  will  be  published  in  the  near  future  in  London  un- 
der the  editorship  of  E.  T.  Cook. 

Booth  Tai^kington  is  not  the  only  American  novelist  with  political  am- 
bitions. Winston  Churchill,  author  of  "The  Crisis,"  now  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  for  1903. 

The  contract  for  the  mural  decorations  for  the  new  Pennsylvania  state 
capitol  building-  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  and  for  the 
sculptures  to  George  Gray  Barnard.  The  sculptures  are  to  cost  $300,000, 
and  the  wall  decorations  $150,000. 

"Thesk  papers,"  says  the  London  Daily  Xewsolt\.  volume  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's essays  and  addresses,  "are  the  most  straightforward,  incisive  pro- 
fession of  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  '  the  beautiful  and  the  good  '  to  whicli  any 
rixler  of  men  has  given  utterance  since  the  heyday  of  ancient  Hellas." 

A  MONUMENT  in  Commemoration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dumas  the  elder  was  unveiled  July  5  at  Villers-Cotterets, 
France,  on  which  occasion  a  company  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  acted 
scenes  from  Dumas's  plays  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  delivered 
a  eulogy. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  equipment  of  the  new  Germanic 
museum  at  Harvard  University.  The  Emperor  William's  gift  is  expected 
to  be  extraordinarily  handsome  and  complete  ;  and,  in  addition,  Austrian, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  scholars  are  offering  their  cooper- 
ation in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  make  this  record  of  German 
activities  in  the  arts  and  sciences  the  fullest  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  Tlie  Bookman's  July  list  of  six  best-selling  books  for  the 
Ijast  month  : 

1.  Dorothy  Vernon  — Charles  ^L^jor.     4.    The     Lady     Paramount  —  Henry 

2.  The  Mississippi.  Bubble  -  Emerson  Harland. 

Hough.  5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 

3.  The  Hound  of   the  Baskervilles  -  — Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

A.  Conan  Doyle.  6.    The     Leopard's    Spots  —  Thomas 

Dixon,  Jr. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


MAN'S    LANGUAGE   TO   ANIMALS. 

T  T  is  a  curious  fact  thai  in  evc-ry  language  there  are  certain 
•*■  words  tliat  are  used  only  to  animals.  More  than  this,  spe- 
cial words  are  often  appropriated  to  i>articular  species.  K.  A. 
Matthews,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to  ropuUir 
Scii-ncc  .W^i'j-  (July),  notes  that  the  dog  is  almost  the  only  ani- 
mal for  which  we  have  no  special  call  or  word  of  command— per- 
haps because  of  his  almost  human  intelligence.  Some  of  the 
words  that  we  use  to  animals,  Mr.  Matthews  tells  us,  are  the 
names  by  which  our  ancestors  called  the  animals  themselves. 
He  adds : 

"Some  are  Sanscrit,  or  early  Indian  words,  some  are  Greek, 
some  Latin,  some  Teutonic,  some  Old  English  words,  long  since 
obsolete.  Ma.\  Miiller,  in  'Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,' 
says:  'The  commands  we  give  to  the  horse  ami  our  call  to  the 
cow  are  the  same  used  by  the  prehistoric  men  of  our  race.  In  all 
probability,  the  Arab  calls  to  his  camel  in  the  same  words  now 
as  in  the  days  of  Abraham  or  Xoah. ' 

"In  talking  to  the  horse  we  find  the  word  ho,  or  whoa,  used 
alike  all  over  the  world.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  interjection  6he 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  a  simple  call  to  attract  attention,  an- 
other form  of  which  was  from  Sanscrit  !'//■,  meaning  to  hold  back. 
Ilo  is  Old  English  for  hold,  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in 
many  countries,  and  is  considered  to  be  also  the  Aryan  word 
stop.  The  words  that  guide  the  reins  are  different  in  many  lan- 
guages, because  the  teamsters  do  not  always  guide  alike.  Tlie 
Englishman  and  American  say  gee  and  haw,  but  as  in  Great 
Britain  the  horse  must  keep  to  the  left,  their  meanings  are  re- 
versed. The  German  says  hoit  and  Itist,  the  Frenchman  hue, 
and  (iia,  the  Spaniards//*;  and  7'cn  aca,  the  Italian ^i,"/!'  and  7u-nt-\\ 
all  meaning  about  the  same,  but  of  different  origin.  But  when 
the  farmer's  boy  says  'cope,'  he  uses  an  old  Sanscrit  word  which 
means  come. 

"The  whistle  to  the  hoise  is  the  same  in  every  race  and  also 
calls  the  cows.  The  child  who  pets  her  calf  and  calls  it  'bos,'  or 
'bossy,'  uses  the  Latin  name  of  its  race,  almost  the  same  in 
Greek,  but  when  she  says  'co-bos'  she  uses  the  Sanscrit  verb 
gu,  meaning  to  low  as  a  cow.  The  milker  says  soh  to  the  cow, 
which  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  sagh  or  salt,  meaning  to  remain, 
or  keep  still. 

"The  shepherd  calls 'ca-day  !  ca-day  !  '  as  he  enters  the  field, 
and  the  sheep  come,  bleating  and  stumbling,  to  answer  him. 
This  call  comes  from  the  Old  English  cadt\  a  lamb,  meaning 
also  tame  or  gentle.  It  is  curious  that  this  call,  like  many  oth- 
ers, is  meant  for  the  very  young  of  the  flock. 

"The  primitive  name  of  the  hog,  in  early  English  at  least,  is 
chuck,  hence  wood-chuck,  or  wood-hog.  This  is  used  in  some 
countries  as  a  hog  call,  but  is  not  universal.  The  old-fashioned 
Western  and  Southern  cry  '  Pig-ooy  !  Pig-ooy  ! '  has  no  ancient 
tradition,  but  is  again  a  call  for  the  young.  Pig  is  a  word  found 
in  the  Teutonic  languages,  meaning  the  young  of  all  animals, 
so  when  the  mother  repeats  the  nursery  rime,  'This  little  pig 
goes  to  market,'  she  means,  altho  she  does  not  know  it,  'this  lit- 
tle calf,'  or  'this  little  colt,"  just  as  much  as  the  small  member  of 
the  pork  family.  The  queer  exclamation  'st'boy.'  is  used  all 
over  the  world  to  drive  away  the  hogs. 

"  The  fowl  call,  '  chick  !  '  '  chick  !  '  is  as  old  as  the  chicken  itself, 
being  the  Sanscrit  kiik,  the  name  of  the  domestic  fowl,  clearly 
imitated  from  the  older  verb,  kak,  to  crow,  or  cry,  from  whence 
the  word  cackle.  When  the  little  country  girl  cries 'shoo'  to 
scare  away  the  chickens,  she  uses  the  same  word  as  did  Penel- 
ope, that  model  of  Greek  housewives,  and  she  inherited  it  from 
her  Sanscrit  forefathers,  who  said  'su,'  meaning  to  hurl,  or 
drive. 

"  We  must  not  omit  the  old-world  and  world-wide  names  given 
by  children  to  the  cat  or  dog,  when  they  say  '  the  meow-meow, ' 
and  bow-wow.'  These  names  were  given  by  the  oldest  races 
and  continue  unchanged  to-day.  The  word  puss  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  spitting  of  the  cat,  from  the  Hebrew  phis.  Kit 
is  but  a  variation  of  the  word  cat,  and  the  word  of  command, 
'scat,'    is   a   combination   of  the  hist   and  cat.     Some   authori- 


ties,  however,   say  it   is  from   the  Sanscrit   skat,    meaning,    to 
scatter. 

"This  is  a  subject  that  grows  u}>on  one.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  Ma.x  MUllerof  the  animals  will  one  day  tell  us  more 
about  it.     We  know  tlial  in  the  pastoral  days,  when  i  "    s 

flock   lived   together,    and   the  camel  and   ass  wen  ^, 

cliildren,  they  undersloo<.l  each  other,  and  had  a  mutual  aflec- 
tion,  almost  unknown  to-day.     Yet  these  dumb  creatures   - 
our  mortal   lot;  "the  whole  creation    tiavailelh   t<>geilR-r. '      i 
language  tlial  unites  us  should  be  full  of  interest  to  every  huniun 
being.'" 


ALCOHOLISM    IN    CHILDREN. 

/"ANE  would  think  that  a  chapter  with  this  heading  must  nee- 
^^  essarily  be  a  short  one,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  so,  as 
we  learn  from  an  article  on  "Infantile  Alcoholism,"  contributed 
to  the  Liiizct/f  i/ts  llof>Haii\  (June  14)  by  \)\.  Roubinovitch. 
The  writer  tells  us  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  children 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  taken  to  excess, 
sometimes  by  themselves,  but  oflener  by  their  parents,  whose 
sins  are  thus  visited  upon  them  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural 
assertion.  We  translate  below  part  of  a  review  of  Dr.  Roubino- 
vitch's  article  contributed  Ko  Costnos  (July  5)  by  Dr.  L.  Menard. 
Says  this  writer : 

"It  is  certain  that  alcoholism  is  frequently  found  iji  the  ances- 
tors of  epileptics  and  insane  persons.  It  is  found  still  oftener 
among  the  parents  of  children  suffering  from  mental  weakness, 
morbid  obsessions,  etc.,  and  this  leads  us  to  cases  in  which  nerv- 
ous trouble  brought  on  by  congenital  intoxication  shows  itself  in 
children  by  dipsomania — a  malady  characterized  by  j)eriod!cal 
and  irresistible  desire  to  drink  alcohol.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
acute  anxiety  when  the  child  is  in  the  presence  of  wine  or  liquor, 
and  this  is  not  allayed  until  the  desire  has  been  satisfied.  It  is 
the  effect  of  hereditary  transmission  of  the  appetite  for  alcohol, 
which  leads  its  victim  to  chronic  alcoholism  with  all  its  con.se- 
qnences. 

"We  shall  get  a  very  good  idea,  says  Roubinovitch.  of  the  he- 
reditary consequences  of  alcoholism,  so  far  as  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  concerned,  by  studying  tliese  statistics  given  by  Demme: 
Of  57  children  in  10  alcoholic  families  selected  at  hazard  he  found 
(besides  25  who  died  when  only  a  few  weeks  old),  12  idiots,  5 
cases  of  hydrocephaly,  5  ejiileptics,  2  dipsomaniacs,  and  only  3 
normal  persons. 

"As  a  corollary  of  all  these  mental  heredito-alcoholic  manifesta- 
tions, we  find  that  infantile  or  juvenile  criminality  is  more  and 
more  accentuated  in  the  families  of  drinkers.  In  Switzerland, 
half  of  the  children  in  the  houses  of  correction  had  alcoholic  par- 
ents, according  to  an  investigation  of  the  Federal  Council  in  1SS4. 

"Alcoholism  from  nursing  is  a  well-demonstrated  clinical  fact. 
The  alcohol  passes  into  the  mother's  milk,  and  numbers  of  cases 
of  illness  and  convulsions  among  young  children  have  no  other 
cause  than  the  sometimes  unconscious  alcoholism  of  the 
nurse 

"In  a  school  where  the  children  were  from  four  to  si.K  years  of 
age,  the  teacher,  giving  a  lesson  on  coffee,  asked  this  question: 

'"  What  do  we  put  in  coffee? ' 

'"Sugar."  answered  several  children. 

"'Brandy,'  said  the  others. 

"'Children,'  said  the  teacher,  'brandy  ought  not  to  be  put  into 
coffee. ' 

"'I  don't  put  mine  into  the  coffee.'  spoke  up  a  little  tot ;  'I  do 
like  papa  and  mamma  ;  I  drink  it  alone  in  my  cup,  after  I  have 
finished  my  coffee.' 

"Then  the  teacher  asked:  '  Are  there  other  children  here  who 
drink  their  brandy  in  their  cups? ' 

"  Five  little  hands  were  raised.  And  that  was  the  usual  pro- 
portion. 

"Alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandied  fruit,  bonbons  containing 
liqueurs,  or  rum-soaked  cake,  should  never  be  given  to  children. 

"  We  may  often  observe  in  nursing  children  nervous  troubles 
akin  to  meningitis  and  having  no  other  cause  than  alcoholic  in- 
to.xication.  But  they  may  also  manifest  acute  alcoholism  in  the 
form  of  a'Jtual  drunkenness 

"Alcoh«)l  acts,  then,  in  different  ways  with  children.     If  the 
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chiUl  is  congeiiitally  taiiilecl  by  the  poihon,  it  may  pruscut  a  type 
of  ilej(encraty  that  is  hi  some  degree  lUie  to  llie  akoliolic  poison- 
ing ot  Its  ancestors.  A1coIm)1  lan  also  lead  to  troubles  that  are 
more  specially  attnbii'lable  to  its  hereditary  inllueiice,  such  as 
certain  obsessions,  night  terrors,  and  particularly  tlipsomania. 
Finally,  alcoholism  in  the  parents  gives  rise  to  a  disposition  to 
the  same  trouble  in  the  children." — Translation  made  Jor ')^\\.^ 
LlTERARV  I)ii;Ksr. 


will  loini  two  rings,  one  looped  within  the  other  as  shown  in  the 
third  and  fourth  views. 

■'  Perplexing  as  this  may  seem  at  first  glance,  the  explanation 
is  quite  simple.     We  may  consider  the  upper  edge  of  the  paper 


THE    PASSING    OF  THE    PNEUMATIC   GUN. 

THIC  daily  papers  announce  that  the  tluco  pneumatic  dyna- 
mite guns  at  Sandy  Hook,  together  with  the  appliances  for 
working  them,  have  been  sold  by  the  Government  for  $20,000. 
These  guns  cost  nearly  a  million,  and  were  believed  when  in- 
stalled, only  a  few  years  ago,  to  represent^  the  latest  ideas  in 
defensive  warfare.  Now  they  are  looked  upon  as  out  of  date, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  pneumatic  plants  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Boston  will  be  sent  to  keep  them  company.  An  edito- 
rial writer  in  The  Anioican  Machinist  (July  lo)  says  of  this 
event : 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  officers  of  the  army  have  always 
looked  askant  at  the  pneumatic  system,  the  reasons  given  being- 
its  great  complexity  and  consequent  vulnerability,  with  which 
went  also,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  excessive 
conservatism  with  which  army  men  are  endowed.  The  guns 
were  without  doubt  a  magnificent  technical  and  engineering  suc- 
cess. At  the  time  of  their  official  test  the  writer  became  some- 
what familiar  with  some  of  the  features  ami  details  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  ability  displayed  in  them  can  only  be  described  by 
the  word  magnificent.  With  absolutely  no  precedent  for  a  single 
feature,  the  engineers  and  inventors  of  this  gun  developed  a 
weapon  which,  along  with  perfection  of  action  in  the  ordinary 
u.se  of  the  term,  possessed  an  accuracy  of  fire  which  has,  we  be- 
lieve, never  been  appioached  by  any  other  piece  of  ordnance. 
The  limited  range  in  the  case  of  the  .Sandy  Hook  guns  was  of 
qualified  importance,  as  from  the  location  of  the  channel  no  ship 
of  modern  size  could  pass  into  the  lower  bay  without  coming 
within  the  easy  range  of  these  guns.  More  than  this,  at  the 
time  of  their  completion  they  were  the  only  known  means 
of  throwing  high  explosives  from  guns.  The  necessity  for  avoid- 
ing shock  when  tiring  was  the  raison  d' etre  of  the  entire  sj'stem, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  known  explosive  which  could  be  fired 
from  powder  guns  without  danger  of  exploding  from  the  shock  of 
the  discharge.  The  complexity  of  the  sj-stem  and  its  objection- 
able character  from  a  military  standpoint  were  patent  to  all,  but 
whether  admissible  or  not,  in  view  of  the  results  accomplished, 
is  not  for  a  layman  to  say. 

"Since  the  installation  of  the  guns  several  new  high  explosives 
have  been  invented  which  are  claimed  by  their  inventors  to  be 
so  insensitive  to  shock  as  to  be  practicable  for  use  in  loading 
shells  to  be  lired  from  powder  guns,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
army  officials  have  tested  many  of  these  at  the  Sandy  Hook 
proving-gronnds.  What  success  has  attended  their  efforts  is  of 
course  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  expressed 
opinion  that  the  pneumatic  guns  are  out  of  date  and  the  inten- 
tion to  substitute  more  modern  weapons  for  them  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  meaning  anything  else  than  that  these  experiments 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  throwing  of  high  explosives 
from  powder  guns  is  an  accomplished  fact." 


The  Split  Ring  Puzzle.— The  following  puzzle,  culled 
from  an  English  magazine  by  a  correspondent  of  Tlie  Scietitific 
American,  and  sent  to  that  paper  with  a  request  for  explana- 
tion, is  by  no  means  new,  but  the  explanation  may  be  so  to 
many  persons : 

"If  a  fiat  strip  of  paper  be  taken,  and  its  ends  pasted  together 
to  form  a  ring,  and  it  be  then  cut  along  its  center  line,  two  simi- 
lar but  entirely  separate  rings  will  be  formed,  unconnected  in 
any  way.  If,  however,  the  paper  be  twisted  as  illustrated  in  the 
uppermost  view,  and  its  ends  be  pasted  together  to  form  a  ring 
with  a  single  twist  in  it,  this  ring,  when  cut  along  its  center  line, 
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strip  as  one  ring,  and  the  lower  edge  as  the  other.  Now.  fol- 
lowing the  edges  of  the  twist,  as  shown  in  the  second  view,  it  is 
evident  that  one  edge  has  been  twisted  completely  around  the 
other  edge  ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  edge  or  ring  has  been  passed 
through  the  other  ring,  which  when  cut  apart  form  two  inter- 
looped  rings." 

An  additional  feature  of  the  puzzle  usually  given  is  that  if  the 
original  strip  be  twisted  only  half-way  round  before  pasting,  cut- 
ting on  the  median  line  will  produce  not  two  rings,  but  a  single 
one  of  half  the  width  and  twice  the  diameter.  In  this  case  the 
edges  have  been  combined  in  the  pasted  ring  so  as  to  form  a  sin- 
gle closed  spiral  line,  which  explains  the  result. 


WHY   DOES   MILK   SOUR    IN   A   THUNDER- 
STORM? 

THAT  milk,  beer,  and  other  foods,  solid  and  liquid,  may  sour 
during  a  thunder-storm  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and  all  sorts  of  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  phenome- 
non. It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  electrical  disturbances  in 
the  air  have  something  to  do  with  it,  altho  this  was  formerly  de- 
nied. But  whether  these  disturbances  act  directly  or  whether 
they  simply  favor  some  atmospheric  condition  that  brings  about 
the  souring  is  not  so  certain.  A  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
July  5) ,  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  an  ozonized  state  of  the  air  due  to 
electric  discharge  has  something  to  do  with  it  [the  souring],  or 
that  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  air  is  responsible  for  the 
change.  It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  atmosphere  under- 
goes any  chemical  change  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extent  to 
which  certain  foods 'turn.'  Moreover,  any  important  quantity 
of  ozone  or  nitrous  acid  would  be  calculated  to  exert  a  preserva- 
tive effect,  as  both  are  powerful  antiseptics.  It  may  be  urged, 
again,  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  oxidation  by  means  of 
ozone,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case  in  view  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  beer  and  milk  that  are  soured  in  relation  to  the  very 
small  quantity  of  ozone  which  a  thunder-storm  produces.  In  the 
case  of  meat,  at  any  rate,  the  'turning'  can  scarcely  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  action  of  ozone  or  of  oxygen.  The  change  is  probably 
due  not  directly  to  chemical  agencies  but  purely  to  a  disturbance 
of  the  electric  equilibrium.  It  is  well  known  that  an  opposite 
electrical  state  is  set  up  by  induction,  so  that  an  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  induces  a  similar  condition,  tho  oppo- 
site in  character,  in  the  objects  on  the  earth.  Persons  near  whom 
a  flash  of  lightning  passes  frequently  experience  a  severe  shock 
Ijy  induction  tho  no  lightning  touches  them,  and  in  the  cele- 
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brated  experiment  of  Galvani  lie  sliowed  that  a  skinned  frofj  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  electrical  machine,  althodead.  exiiibitcd 
convulsive  movements  every  time  that  a  spark  was  drawn  from 
the  conductor.     In  the  case  of  milk  '  turning  '  or  of  beer  '  harden- 
ing '  or  of  meat   becoming   tainted  it  is  ])robably,  therefore,  an 
instance  of  chemical  convulsion  or,  it  may  be,  of  a  stimulus  given 
to  bacteriological  agencies  set  up  by  an  opposite  electric  condi- 
tion induced  by  the  disturbed  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Altho  these  changes  are  most  marked  during  a  thunder-storm, 
yet  undoubtedly  they  occur  at  other  times,  tho  not  to  the  same 
degree,  when    there    is    no   ajjpareut  electric  disturbance,     lint 
even  when  the  sky  is  clear  the  atmosphere  may  exhibit  consid- 
erable  electrical    tension.      The   electroscope   constantly   shows 
that  a  conducting-point  elevated  in  the  air  is  taking  up  a  posi- 
tive charge  (as  a  rule)  of  electricity,  the  tension  rising  with  the 
height  of  the  point.     This  effect  increases  toward  daybreak  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum  some  hours  after  sunrise.     It  then  dimin- 
ishes until  it  is  weakest  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  when  again  it 
rises  and  attains  a  second  maximum  value  some  hours  after  sun- 
set, the  second  minimum  occurring  before  daybreak.     There  arc- 
accordingly  constant   changes   of   electrical    tension   going  on, 
changes,  however,  which  are  more  rapid  and  much  more  marked 
during  a  thunder-storm  and  which  are  (piite  powerful  eiiougli  to 
exert  an  evil  influence  on  certain  articles  of  food  or  drink  su.scep- 
tible  to  change,  notably  meat,  milk,  and  beer  or  cider.     There  is 
no  doubt   that   the   unfavorable   effects  on  the    feeling  of    well- 
being  experienced  by  many  individuals,  such  as  lieadache  and 
oppression  and   nervous  distress,  on  the  advent  of  a  thunder- 
storm have  a  similar  foundation  and  are  due  to  the  same  electri- 
cal differences  of  potential,  the  effects  passing  away  as  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  storm  subsides." 


A   DARKNESS   CURE   FOR    MALARIA. 

\  X  J  E  have  light-cures  for  various  diseases,  but  for  malaria,  it 
»  *  would  appear,  we  must  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
withdraw  all  light.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  a  plausible 
theory  advanced  by  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  of  Xew  York.  Says  T//e 
Scientific  American  Suppieinent  in  an  account  of  Dr.  King's 
work : 

"The  demonstration  of  the  plasmodium  as  \.\\q  7Je}-a  causa  oi 
malarial  fevers,  and  the  successive  sporulations  of  the  parasite 
as  the  exciting  causes  of  paroxysms,  have  exi)loded  many  popular 
and  traditional  beliefs  and  have  explained  those  that  experience 
has  established  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  diseases 
prevail  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  he  prevented,  as  being 
simply  such  as  are  most  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
Anopheles  and  such  as  tend  to  its  extermination.  But  there  are 
still  some  facts  hitherto  unexplained  pointing  to  conditions  con- 
nected with  solar  phenomena,  and  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to 
the  sun's  heat  as  the  most  obvious  and  palpable  of  these.  But 
it  is  not  eas}'  to  imagine  how  the  parasite  can  be  influenced  by 
external  temperatures,  since  it  is  itself  in  a  medium,  the  blood, 
which  is  not  affected  thereby,  the  pyrexia  of  the  paroxysm  being 
the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  its  intermittent  activity 

Dr.  King  puts  forward  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  actual 
factor  in  question  is  the  light,  not  the  heat,  of  the  sun,  and  that 
the  relative  immunity  of  the  very  dark  and  black  races  of  man  is 
due  to  the  lesser  translucency  of  their  skins.  Celli  and  Tacchini 
had  noticed  that  the  years  in  which  the  fevers  were  most  severe 
in  Italy  were  by  no  means  the  hottest,  tho  the  number  of  cloud- 
less days  was  above  the  average.  Jackson  remarked  that  in  Ja- 
maica a  camp  over  which  a  fog  hung  all  (Xay  suffered  less  than 
did  those  apparently  better  situated,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
several  days  of  heavy  rain  have  often  been  noticed.  Flint  states 
that  paroxysms  very  rarely  occur  at  night,  and  that,  recurring 
some  hours  later  each  successive  day,  when  they  fall  after  dark 
they  are  usually  deferred  to  the  following  morning,  when  they 
may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  the  patient  lying  in  bed  through 
the  day.  The  experiments  of  Harrington  and  Learning  on  the 
common  anieba  lend  considerable  support  to  this  hypothesis,  for 
they  found  that  the  ameba  'streamed'  under  the  influence  to 
bright  sunshine,  but  still  more  actively  when  expo.sed  to  red 
light,  whereas  the  process  was  arrested  in  the  darkness  and  was 
completely  inhibited  by  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.     Since 


the  skin  of  all  but  the  blackest  races,  and  especially  that  of  white 
men,  is  more  or  less  translucent,  it  is  evident  that  blood  para- 
sites may  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 
tho  protected  by  the  constant  heat  of  the  l>ody  from  that  of  exter- 
nal temperature,  and  that  it  is  cliiefly  the  red  rays  that  can  reach 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  blood. 

"  Until  it  shall  have  been  proved  that  tlie  blcxxl  of  the  negro  is 
darker  than  is  that  of  the  white  man,  and  fuat  the  color  of  the 
latter  can  be  perceptibly  altered  by  practicaljlc  dosage  with 
methyl  blue  or  can  be  made  fluorescent  by  the  administration  of 
quinin,  we  must  forbear  following  Dr.  King  in   his  sp.  ns 

on  these  points  ;  but  we  think  that  he  has  made  out.  ise 

for  his  light  theory  and  f<jr  the  trial  of  what  may  be  called 
'scototherapy  '  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  fevers— that  is.  of 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  and  in  the  intervals  i)etween 
the  attacks  of  clothing  him  in  garments  with  linings  impene- 
trable by  light." 


MARCONI'S   DELAY. 

'  I  "HE  fact  that  Marconi  has  not  yet  begun  to  transmit  wireless 
•»-  messages  across  the  Atlantic,  as  he  promised,  is  c«»m- 
mented  upon  by  more  than  one  journal,  but  attracts  more  atten- 
tion from  the  lay  than  from  the  technical  papers.  ///<•  'I't  ihune 
(New  York),  in  a  long  editorial  on  the  subject  (July  13),  a.scribes 
the  delay  to  the  inventor's  desire  to  perfect  his  details.  That 
he  is  not  yet  completely  satisfied  with  his  a])paratus  may  be  seen 
from  announcements  made  by  Marconi  in  a  recent  talk  at  the 
Royal  Institute,  London.  In  the  flrst  place  his  recent  discovery 
that  daylight  interferes  with  the  long-distance  working  of  his 
instruments  makes  necessary  either  some  modification  of  them 
or  the  enlargement  of  his  power  plant.  In  the  second  place,  he 
is  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  coherer,  as  is  shown  by  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  has  invented  a  new  receiver — a  magnetic 
w'ave-delector.     Says  TIte  Tribune  writer : 

"This  is  probably  an  improvement  on  the  coherer  in  several 
respects.  It  will  respond  to  feebler  waves,  it  can  be  worked  more 
rapidly,  and  it  requires  less  adjustment  to  make  it  operate.  The 
principle  involved  was  discovered  by  others,  and  at  least  one 
man  besides  Marconi  has  already  tried  to  utilize  it;  but,  just  as 
Lodge's  attempt  to  adapt  the  Branly  coherer  to  practical  tele- 
graphy was  less  successful  than  Marconi's,  so  Rutherford's 
'magnetic  detecter  '  was  operative  for  less  than  a  mile,  while  the 
Royal  Institution  lecturer  reported  good  results  at  152  miles.  In 
other  words,  he  had  succeeded  where  others  failed.  It  still  re- 
mains to  be  discovered  how  far  Marconi's  new  receiver  differs 
from  Fessenden's  device  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  on 
which,  at  last  accounts,  the  Weather  Bureau  expert  had  not  ob- 
tained his  patents.  From  the  fact  that  Marconi  was  willing  to 
talk  about  his  receiver,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  has  been  more 
successful  in  this  respect,  at  least  in  Iviigland,  since  in  that  coun- 
try a  man  impairs  his  chance  of  securing  a  patent  if  he  publishes 
a  description  in  advance. 

"It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  coherer  will  be  entirely  dis- 
placed by  the  latest  magnetic  detecter.  For  some  classes  of  work 
Marconi  thinks  that  it  might  properly  be  retained.  He  says  that 
it  will  be  useful  for  tcm])orary  work,  like  testing,  where  accuracy 
is  not  of  much  importance.  Even  where  the  new  receiver  is  in- 
troduced for  i>ermanent  service  it  may  occasionally  be  con- 
venient to  have  a  coherer  also.  It  will  not  be  long,  however, 
before  the  older  device  ceases  to  attract  much  attention.  .  .  .  For 
long-distance  work  the  best  will  not  be  too  good." 


Are   Some   Nebulas    Exploded   Stars  ?— The  rapid 

genesis  and  expansion  of  the  nebula  in  liie  constellation  Per- 
seus, which  has  been  growing  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  miles  a  second,  has  inclined  some  authorities 
to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  a  cosmic  explosion,  before  which 
Pelee  and  Krakatoa  pale  into  insignificance.  James  R.  Wilkin- 
son writes  to  The  Scientific  American  (July  12)  from  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand: 

"  Here  in  New  Zealand  the  idea  of  an  explosion  of  a  star  into 
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a  nebula  is  no  new  tliiiivi.  More  than  a  score  oi  years  aj^o  it  was 
shown  by  Professor  Bitkerton,  of  Canlerbiiry  College,  New  Zea 
land,  that  if  two  stars  grazed,  fhe  velocity  with  which  they  would 
>;raze.  due  to  mutual  attraction,  would  be  hundreds  of  miles  a 
second  ;  and  it  was  shown  that  the  explosive  force  developed  by 
the  energy  of  the  collision  would  be  thousands  of  times  greater 
than  that  of  dynamite.  iJr.  Johnstone  Stoney  some  thirty  years 
ago  discussed  the  grazing  impact  of  stars,  and  Professor  Bicker- 
ton  slmwed  that  the  parts  that  lay  in  one  another's  way  would 
both  l>e  grazed  from  the  stars  and  from  a  third  body,  while  the 
two  stars  would  not  be  greatly  attected  by  the  encounter.  He 
showed  that  this  grazetl  portion  wtmld  have  the  same  tempera- 
ture, no  matter  how  much  was  cut  off,  and  if  only  a  very  little 
were  cut  olT,  the  gravitating  power  of  the  mass  would  be  alto- 
gether too  small  to  hold  it  together;  every  one  of  the  .molecules 
would  be  above  the  critical  velocity,  and  it  would  expand  first 
into  a  nebula,  and  then,  if  the  mass  grazed  off  were  small  in  pro- 
IMirtiou  to  the  bodies,  the  nebula  would  continue  to  expand  until 
It  was  tlissipated  into  space." 


THE   TELEPHONE   IN   ARTILLERY    PRACTISE. 

""I^HE  wig-wag  flag  signaling  by  which  artillery  target  prac- 
A  tise  at  State  Camp,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  has  usually  been  re- 
ported has  been  supplanted  by  the  telephone,  in  the  work  of  the 
Thirteenth  New  York  regiment.  The  electricians  of  this  regi- 
ment constructed  recently,  in  record-breaking  time,  according  to 

The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (July  12),  a  Hying  tele- 
phone line  between  the  gun-station  and  the  targets,  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles,  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  Says  the  paper 
jnst  mentioned : 

"The  tele{)hone  service  enabled  the  gunners  to  ascertain  the 
exact  distance  from  the  target  a  shot  would  strike,  and  correc- 
tions in  their  aim  was  not  only  greatly  facilitated,  but  the  dan- 
ger of  any  men  straying  near  the  target  at  tlie  time  of  shooting 
was  eliminated,  as  timely  warning  over  the  telephone  was  re- 
ceived from  the  gun-station. 

"Taking  with  them  only  their  telephone  instruments,  the  de- 
tail of  six  men  constructed  a  reel  on  an  arm 3' wagon,  and,  pro- 
curing four  miles  of  wire  from  the  State  camp  storekeeper, 
started  off  u})  the  mountain,  and  in  the  time  noted  had  .the  line 
run.  instruments  connected,  and  communication  established. 

"Just  before  the  wagon  started,  one  end  of  the  line  was  con- 
nected to  a  telephone  located  at  the  gun-station,  and  a  ground 
connection  was  made  to  a  water-tap  near  by.  Following  the 
wagon,  one  of  the  detail  made  tests  alone  the  line,  making  his 
temporary  ground  connections  by  submerging  four  ordinary  tin 
wash-basins  in  brooks  and  streams  crossed  by  the  line,  the  wash- 
basins being  connected  together  in  series,  and  the  wire  continued 
from  the  basins  to  the  instrument.  The  country  being  well  sup- 
plied with  mountain  brooks,  frequent  tests  were  made  possible. 
At  each  test  the  camp  was  communicated  with,  and  the  progress 
of  the  constructing  party  reported,  at  the  same  time  directions 
were  sent  both  ways. 

"The  line  was  kept  in  service  two  days,  and  was  taken  up  by 
the  reel-wagon  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  electrical  de- 
tachment of  the  regiment  is  a  new  departure,  but  a  necessity,  as 
the  working  of  heavy  artillery  in  coast  defense  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  electrical  communication.  The  method  of  opera- 
ting the  big  coast-defense  guns  being  purely  a  mathematical 
proposition,  and  one  in  which  more  than  one  observation-station 
is  depended  upon  for  the  aiming  and  elevating  of  the  guns,  the 
introduction  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
stations  has  come  to  stay." 


tlegrcc  just  suthcient  to  cause  awakening.     Says  a  writer  in  the 
London  J.anctl  (June  28)  : 

"The  experiments  made  on  any  one  person  lasted  over  a  period 
of  about  six  consecutive  months  and  were  carried  out  at  different 
hours  on  successive  or  irregularly  alternating  nights.  Four  of  the 
persons  studied  were  normal  subjects  and  five  were  psychopath- 
ies atlected  with  some  form  of  nervous  disorder.  As  the  results 
of  many  thousands  of  separate  observations  maile  and  carefully 
collated  and  plotted  into  the  form  of  'curves  of  sleep,'  it  ap- 
peared tiiat  the  maximum  depth  of  sleep  was  attained  within 
one  and  a  half  hours  of  falling  asleep  and  generally  in  the  third 
half-hour,  after  which  the  curve  of  sleep  Ijecame  shallower. 
Hourly  oscillations  in  the  depth  of  sleep  occurred  thereafter  with 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum  for  each  hour,  the  curve,  however, 
descending  on  the  whole  for  a  while  until  a  second  deepening  of 
sleep  occurred.  This  'secondary  deepening'  lasted  about  one 
and  a  half  hours  and  occurred  during  tiie  middle  period  of  the 
total  duration  of  sleep.  In  all  the  five  pathological  subjects  the 
depth  of  sleep  was  far  greater  than  in  normal  persons.  These 
included  three  epileptics,  one  paralytic,  and  one  'degenerate  '  or 
feeble-minded  patient.  It  was  also  found — contrary  to  the  com- 
mon belief  that  neuropathies  and  epileptics  were  light  and  rest- 
less sleepers — that  sleep  was  very  deep  in  the  majority  of  cases 
(60  per  cent.)  of  epilepsy.  .  .  .  The  curves  of  sleep,  however, 
differed  much  more  among  abnormal  than  normal  subjects.  In 
the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  also  found  that  dreams  oc- 
curred in  every  period  of  sleep  and  even  in  the  earlier  hours 
when  the  depth  of  sleep  was  greatest,  but  they  were  more  fre- 
quent and  more  vivid  in  the  later  hours  of  sleep,  especially  to- 
ward morning.  The  'dream  activity'  of  psychopathic  per.sons 
was  slight  as  compared  with  normal  subjects,  and  the  memory  of 
them  was  also  less  marked  or  definite." 


The  Depth  of  Sleep. — This  has  been  measured  by  some 
investigators  by  observing  the  intensity  of  the  sound  that  was 
necessary  to  waken  the  sleeper.  Dr.  de  Sanctis  and  Dr.  Neyroz 
have  adopted  instead  of  this  a  method  in  which  touch  and  press- 
ure are  used.  They  employ  esthesiometers  with  both  sharp  and 
blunt  points,  the  pressure  of  which  can  be  nicely  regulated  to  a 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Ir  is  known,"  says  Popular  Science  Xeu'S,  "that  smallpox  gfermsare  com- 
municated through  the  air  as  well  as  by  contact.  The  smallpox  hospital 
boats  anchored  in  the  Thames  have  produced  a  regular  epidemic  in  Essex, 
yet  the  shore  is  nearly  half  a  mile  away  and  there  has  been  no  communica- 
tion. In  districts  over  which  the  wind  has  blown  i^rom  the  hospital  boats 
12  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  attacked,  while  in  the  other  direc- 
tion the  cases  have  been  less  than  i  per  cent." 

"  AFT!'  R  numerous  experiments  and  trials,  an  alloy  of  aluminum  has  been 
made  with  which  nails,  staples,  and  tacks  can  be  made  to  compete  with 
copper,"  says  Science  and  Industry.  "Among  other  advantages  claimed  for 
the  new  material  is,  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  weather,  and  will  not  de- 
teriorate. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  quality  should  recommend  the  nails 
for  use  in  laying  roofs,  lining  tanks,  etc.,  and  also  that,  as  the  alloy  is  non- 
corrosive  and  non-poisonous,  the  new  nails  ought  to  find  favor  among 
makers  of  refrigerators.  When  the  difference  in  point  of  number  and 
weight  IS  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  seen  that  aluminum  nails  are  about 
four  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  copper  nails." 

"We  believe,"  says  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  "that 
the  consensus  of  the  best  medical  opinion  of  to-day  is  that  alcohol,  while  a 
valuable  medicine  in  some  conditions- and  here  many  would  include  a 
limited  dietetic  value— is  not  properly  a  food.  It  is  not  what  the  Germans 
would  call  a  Xahrungsmittel,  but  is  a  luxury  and  a  perfectly  non-essential 
one  to  the  healthy  normal  individual.  The  need  of  moderation  in  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and  the  diflficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  moderation  and 
excess,  together  vyilh  the  habit-building  tendency,  have  all  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  worst  thing  about  the  present  tendency  to  saj-  a  good  word  for 
alcohol  is  the  certainty  that  whatever  may  be  said  will  be  utilized  un- 
scrupulously by  ad\-ocates  of  the  liquor  interest.  Give  them  an  inch  and 
they  will  take  a  mile,  and  some  of  our  confreres  have  .good  reason  to  regret 
this  fact.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  far  safer  for  medical  men  to  stand 
on  the  facts  opposing  the  general  use  of  alcohol  than  to  even  qualifiedU- 
advocate  its  usage,  except  exclusively  as  a  medicine  and  under  medical 
prescription.  Its  cause  is  not  one  that  requires  anj-  fostering  by  our  pro- 
fession." 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  damage  to  water-  or  gas-pipes  by  under- 
ground electric  currents,  especially  the  return  currents  of  trolley  roads. 
The  Electrical  Review  s,a\- a  (July  5):  "As  time  goes  on  these  damages  will 
be  great  in  extent  and  more  frequently  reported,  and  the  money  losses  in- 
volved will  be  so  large  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  to  the  courts  Cor  ad- 
justment. In  the  mean  time  it  is  well  for  electric  railway  companies  to 
consider  the  permanent  cure  which  has  been  frequently  suggested,  and 
which  is  practically  the  only  effective  means  of  stopping  the  damage  for- 
ever. This  is  to  keep  the  current  out  of  the  pipe  systems.  .  .  .  The  remedy 
is  to  break  up  the  electric  continuity  of  the  piping  system  by  insulating 
joints.  .  .  .  The  question  as  to  who  shall  do  the  work  is  of  course  one  of 
some  controversy,  and  in  fact  the  installation  of  the  insulating  joints  can 
be,  and  often  is  checkmated,  by  the  pipe  company,  which  will  not  allow  the 
electric  company  to  touch  its  system  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  The  Re- 
view believes  that  after  the  trollej'  company  has  made  its  ground-return  as 
perfect  as  it  can  be,  the  expense  of  insulating  the  pipe  system  should  be 
borne  by  the  other  company." 
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•T^HE  negotiations  between  Ciovernor  Taft  ami  tlic  Pope  liave, 
A  of  course,  been  watched  witli  much  interest  by  the  church 
papers,  as  a  matter  that  may  aflcct  relations  between  I'n»testants 
and  Catholics  in  the  Philippines.  The  Roman  Catholic  journals 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  the  stories  adverse  to  the  friars, 
insisting  that  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  and  that  until  it  is  they 
shall  regard  the  stories  as  slanders.  This  view  is  voiced  as  fol- 
lows in   'I he  Xeiv  Century  (Washington,  July  19)  : 

"There  has  been  a  general  inclination  to  accept  extreme  views, 
and  to  act  and  talk  as  if  they  were  not  susceptible  of  modihca- 
tion.  The  tendency  has  also  manifested  itself  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  regard  the  Administration's  views,  as  based  upon  Gover 
nor  Taft's  precepts,  as  inimical  to  the  friars.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  that  lack  of  definite  information  that  has  shrouded 
the  subject.  The  question  of  the  practical  application  of  certain 
ethical  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  friars  in  the  Philippines 
is  not  in  issue.  We  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  of  deduction 
from  the  evidence  submitted,  that  these  men  have  been  grossly 
slandered.  We  have  not  for  a  moment  accejjted  the  theory  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing.  The  work  tliey  have 
done  in  the  cau.se  of  Christian  civilization  is  a  permanent  and 
splendid  vindication.  They  deserve  well  of  mankind  for  the 
puissant  struggle  of  three  hundred  years.  They  have  Christian- 
ized and  civilized  an  apathetic  and  sluggish  race,  and  in  the  an- 
nals of  civilization  their  achievements  will  not  be  overlooked. 
Dissatisfaction  with  their  work,  we  repeat,  is  not  the  cause  that 
has  prompted  Governor  Taft  to  ask  for  their  withdrawal." 

This  same  paper  calls  the  negotiation  on  Governor  Taft's  part 
"bludgeon  diplomacy,"  and  says  that  "the  lack  of  dignity  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted  from  the  American  end  "  is  plainly 
apparent. 

Another  Roman  Catholic  journal,  Tlie  Freeman' s  Journal 
(New  York,  July  19),  thinks  that  the  President  should  accede  to 
the  Pope's  proposal  to  withdraw  the  friars  gradually  and  to  sub- 
stitute Roman  Catholic  priests  of  other  nationalities.     It  says: 

"There  are  always  anti-Catholic  bigots  who  are  only  too  ready 
to  sacrifice  even  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country  to  grat- 
ify their  insensate  hatred  of  the  church.     The  readiness  with 


whicii  these  bigi>ts  seize  every  occasion  to  display  their  auti- 
Catholic   jirejudices  is  shown   by  a  Washin  ch 

states  that  '  if  the  jjolicy  of  expulsion   is  !.■  i  a 

compromise  is  made  allowing  other  religious  officials  of  difTeient 
characters  to  replace  the  friars  now  lli  le- 

nient 111  politics  will  be  tlispleased.'      l!   I  .as- 

sesses a  tithe  of  the  moral  courage  he  is  credited  with,  he  will 
ignore  these  anti-Catliolic  liigois  and  accede  to  the  just  ami  com- 
mon-sense i)roposal  of  the  Holy  See."  " 

Tile  same  pai)er  calls  the  Taft  ommission  a  "huge  p...,.;i.ii 
blunder,"  jind  the  agitation  against  the  friars  "a  clamor  manu- 
factured by  the  secret  societies  in  the  Philippines,  by  greetly 
land-grabbers,  and  by  pedagogs  out  of  a  job."  Of  the  hope  that 
the  Pope  would  assist  in  banishing  the  friars  this  i)aper  says  that 
"the  obtuseness  that  inspired  such  a  hope  is  incredible." 

'i"he  work  and  character  of  the  friars  are  warmly  defended  by 
The  Saerei/  Heart  AVt'/^-tc'  (Boston,  July  19)  as  follows: 

■  Having  belied  the  friars  and  blackened  their  priestly  charac- 
ter, the  Protestant  zealots  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  now  but 
the  expulsion  of  these  Catholic  missionaries  from  the  islands 
which  they  converted  and  civilized.  Centuries  of  continual  toil 
on  the  part  of  the  friars  have  uplifted  from  barbarism  the  people 
of  the  Philippines,  and  have  given  them  a  system  of  civilization 
which  in  many  respects  is  superior  to  that  of  which  Protestant 
nations  boast.  And  now  at  the  instance  of  those  who  misunder- 
stand and  misinterj)ret  the  friars  and  their  age-long  labor,  their 
expulsion  is  deemed  necessary  as  a  political  expedient.  It  is  not 
just,  and  it  can  be  only  a  temporary  expedient.  The  Protestant 
press  in  some  cases  asserts  that  it  wants  to  expel  the  friars  so 
that  the  American  brand  of  Catholicism  may  be  introduced  into 
the  Philippines.  This  is  all  hypocrisy  and  humbug,  where  it  is 
not  ignorance,  and  is  intended  to  Hatter  and  at  the  same  time 
befool  Catholic  Americans  into  the  belief  that  the  church  in  this 
country  is  different  from  the  church  in  the  Philipjiines." 

Similarly  .\i'e  Maria  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.)  defends  the  friars 
and  praises  their  devotion  to  the  people  : 

"The  public  has  been  assured  time  and  again  by  the  ecclesia.s- 
tical  authorities  of  the  archipelago  and  by  correspondents  there — 
travelers  and  residents.  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  army  offi- 
cers and  civilians,  priests  and  laymen — that  the  friars,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  model  priests,  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  by  the  vast  majority  of  whom  they  are  respected  and 
beloved." 

Still  another  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the  San  Francisco  Mon 
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//t»r,  denies  the  right  of  the  Government  to  discriiuinale  against 
religions  orders 

•• --  V  Root's  liisl  note  tu  the-  t)ovLic-ij(n  I'oiiurt  marks  a 

Stat;      history  of  this  republic.      For  ilic  lirst  time  since  the 

formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  an  American 
•  !*u  lal  has  ventured  to  mark  out  a  body  of  men  for  proscription 
.  1.  .iccunnt  of  their  religion.  Such  is  exactly  the  fact  when  he 
coldly  projwses  that  members  of  the  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and 
Aiigiistinian  ordersof  the  Catholic  Church  shall  be  removed  from 
the  Philippines,  and  that  no  member  of  those  orders  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  islands.  In  the  eye  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment Franciscans  or  Dominicans  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
hollies  of  men  professing  Christianity  and  practising  law  in  a 
manner  distinct  from  that  of  other  men.  That  the  Catholic 
Church  approves  of  their  conduct  makes  no  distinction  between 
them  and  other  bodies  of  religionists  in  the  eyes  of  a  Government 
whose  Constitution  forbids  it  to  establish  religious  tests,  and 
orders  freedom  of  religious  worshij)  to  all  men.  It  has  no  more 
authority  to  distinguish  between  Franciscans  and  all  other  citi- 
zens than  it  has  to  hold  up  Seventh-Day  Baptists  to  answer  for 
their  beliefs,  whatever  they  may  be." 

Concerning  the  charges  of  immorality  against  the  friars,  con- 
siderable testimony  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Philippine 
commission,  and  is  now  printed  in  "Senate  Document  No.  igo." 
Roman  Catholic  wit<iesses  before  this  commission  admitted  some 
immorality  among  the  friars,  but  averrec!  that  the  reports  of  it 
are  exaggerated.  They  were  unanimous  in  the  statement  that 
the  native  priests  who  have  to  some  extent  taken  the  places  of 
the  friars  are  far  more  degraded. 

After  printing  a  portion  of  this  testimony,  to  the  effect  that  the 
friars  are  addicted  to  gross  immorality,  7'/ie  Independent  says 
(July  17)  : 

■■  Do  our  readers — do  our  Catholic  readers — believe  that  it  is 
>el!  for  the  people  of  those  islands  that  these  Spanish  Domini- 
can, Franciscan,  Augustinian,  and  Recoleto  friars  should  go 
back  to  their  parishes?  Will  it  not  be  far  better  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  islands  if  they  are  replaced  by  others  of  a  better 
reputation  if  not  a  better  character?  " 

But  T/ie  Independent,  in  a  later  issue,  says  that  the  question 
of  purchasing  the  friar  lands  should  not  be  complicated  with  tlie 
proposition  to  remove  the  friars,  since  they  can  not  return  to 
their  parishes  and  "must  be  replaced  by  others  in  any  event." 

The  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc.)  favors  the  removal  of  the  friars 
because  of  their  unpleasant  relations  formerly,  as  landlords,  with 
the  people  of  the  islands.     It  says  (July  ig)  : 

"The  possession  of  landed  property  by  the  friars,  which  they 
leased  at  rack-rents,  has  created  nearly  all  the  resistance  which 
has  taken  place  in  Southern  Luzon.  They  have  proved  under 
Spanish  occupation  grasping  landlords,  exacting  heavy  rents 
and  controlling  land  through  corrupt  arrangement  with  the  Span- 
ish Government,  tho  in  many  cases  their  tenure  had  been  suffi- 
ciently long,  often  covering  a  century  and  a  half,  to  establish  a 
valid  title  under  any  system  of  law.  In  case  the  Vatican  is  not 
willing  amicably  to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars  on 
payment  for  these  lands,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Philippine 
Government  to  proceed,  under  eminent  domain,  to  extinguish 
the  titles  by  payment  of  a  fair  price  and  by  adequate  legislation 
to  remove  from  them  education,  local  government,  and  the  com- 
plete control  now  exerted  over  marriages,  baptism,  and  burials, 
from  which  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  in  great  measure  de- 
rived. The  exclusion  of  the  friars,  as  friars,  under  a  system 
which  guarantees  religious  liberty  to  all,  would  be  wrong." 

Christian  Work  (undenom.)  thinks  that  the  request  of  the 
United  States  must  be  insisted  on.     It  says  (July  ig)  : 

"One  necessary  and  imperative  prerequisite  is,  that  these 
friars  be  deported  ;  they  must  quit  the  islands.  Any  promise  on 
the  partof  the  Vatican  to  prevent  the  friars  from  returning  to  their 
old  parishes  or  from  interfering  with  political  affairs,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  would  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  one 
condition  that  the  friars  must  be  withdrawn  stands  ;  the  people 


of  this  country  will  be  content  with  nothing  less,  and  nothing 
less,  we  are  glad  to  know,  will  our  Government  accept." 

The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist)  remarks  that  tho  for 
three  hundred  years  "Rome  has  had  full  sway  in  the  archi- 
pelago," only  a  fragment  of  the  population  has  in  fact  been 
Christianized,  and  the  friars  "have  failed  to  win  the  sympathy  or 
the  confidence  of  the  people."  It  concludes  that  their  expulsion 
will  be  for  the  good  of  the  islands. 

Another  Baptist  paper.  The  Watchman  (Boston,  July  17), 
says  ; 

"Those  who  have  been  anticipating  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  Philippines  would  be  weakened  as  the  result  of 
these  negotiations,  and  the  doors  opened  wide  to  Protestant  in- 
fluences in  former  Roman  Catholic  strongholds,  are  certain  to 
be  disappointed.  The  Vatican  will  not  adopt  any  policy  that 
will  lessen  its  real  power  in  the  islands,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
the  Pope,  as  the  trustee  of  Roman  Catholic  interests,  could  be 
expected  to  follow  such  a  course." 

The  Congregaiionalist  (Boston,  July  17)  declares  that  under 
our  relations  by  treaty  with  Spain  and  our  general  policy  cf  a 
free  government,  the  friars  "can  not  be  ejected  from  the  islands 
without  our  Ijreaking  faith,"  and  says  farther: 

"It  is  suggested  from  Rome  that  the  issue  will  be  solved  by  a 
compromise,  time  being  given  for  the  substitution  of  friars  of 
another  race  for  those  of  Spanish  birth  and  citizenship.  But  this 
would  not  settle  the  matter.  It  is  against  the  essentially  feudal 
concept  of  a  large  landiiolding  class  rigidly  excluding  the  native 
population  from  membership  in  it  that  the  Filipinos  revolt.  To 
have  German  or  American  monks  come  in  to  take  the  place  of 
Spanish  would  not  relieve  the  situation." 


JESUS'S   CLAIM   TO   MESSIAHSHIP. 

THE  thousand  and  one  problems  of  detail  that  circle  around 
the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament  find  their  higher 
unity  in  the  question  as  to  the  original  Gospel  as  preached  by 
Christ  himself.  What  was  it  and  what  was  its  source?  Har- 
nack's  book  on  the  "Essence  of  Christianitj' "  has  had  a  sale  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  copies,  being  both  a  cause  and  an 
indication  of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  subject.  A  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  results  of  research  in  this  direction  is  furnished 
by  Professor  Kaftan,  a  colleague  of  Harnack's  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  an  authoritative  representative  of  the  more  moder- 
ate critical  school.  He  writes  substantially  as  follows  in  the 
Christ liche   Welt  (Leipsic,  No.  15)  : 

The  Gospel  as  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  he  describes  as  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  the  future,  but  as  having  been  already  inaugurated  in  the 
present,  without  ceasing  to  be  one  of  the  future.  Whence  did 
Jesus  derive  this  doctrine  and  proclamation? 

The  first  answer  is  readily  given.  He  gave  it  because  he  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  The  fact  of  this 
consciousness  must  stand,  no  matter  how  much  radical  criticism 
may  struggle  against  it.  It  is  too  deeply  embedded  in  our  Gos- 
pel tradition  to  be  ignored  or  erased.  Leading  acts  and  sayings 
in  Christ's  career  are  absolute  enigmas  without  the  constant  pre- 
supposition that  Christ  felt  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  True  this 
presupposition  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  reason  ;  but  this 
can  not  change  the  fact  of  Jesus's  consciousness.  Jesus  and  his 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  belong  inseparably  together,  and  this 
Kingdom  is  that  of  a  Messiah. 

But  we  must  go  behind  this  preliminary  answer  and  determine 
whence  this  consciousness  came.  How  did  Christ  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  the  Messiah?  Such  a  conviction  can  not 
have  been  an  accidental  matter,  for  a  Messiah  is  not  one  of  many 
equals  ;  he  is  a  unique  person  and  his  office  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other.  One  answer  is  suggested  in  the  basis  of  the  analogy  of 
Old-Testament  prophecy;  the  prophets,  too,  felt  themselves  to 
be  spokesmen  of  God,  His  representatives.  But  the  difference 
between  their  consciousness  and  that  of  Christ  was  most  marked. 
They  always  knew  that  they  were  but   individuals  of  a  certain 
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class,  with   a  temporary  and  particular  message.     Jesus  knew 
biniself  to  be  one  unlike  any  others. 

Another  answer  is  sought  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
times,  as  tho  the  religious  convictions  of  Israel  forced  somebody 
to  come  to  the  front  with  the  claim  to  the  Messiahship.  This 
answer,  when  analyzed,  in  the  light  of  what  he  did  and  said, 
becomes  impossible.  Another  possibility  is  that  this  conscious 
ness  was  of  gradual  growth,  and  that  it  came  i-ntircly  front 
ivHliin.  This  theory  alone  furnishes  a  satisfactory  exi)lanation 
of  his  claims.  Those  claims  could  not  have  been  a  mere  contin- 
uation of  the  imi)etus  given  by  tlie  Baptist,  as  Jesus  in  more  than 
one  instance  placed  his  own  cause  in  antagonism  to  that  of  the 
Baptist.  Only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  namely,  that  the  Mes- 
sianic claims  of  Jesus  of  Xazareth  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  deej) 
inner  consciousness  and  that  in  his  most  unitjue  personality  he 
was  not  a  child  of  his  times. 

This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  two  further  considerations. 
The  first  and  more  important  one  is  this,  tliat  Jesus  was  able  to 
connect  in  a  deep  inner  harmony  his  own  Messianic  call  with  the 
certainty  that  this  would  also  compel  liis  death.  Just  how  soon  in 
his  career  Christ  became  convinced  tiiat  he  must  die  in  order  to 
establish  his  kingdom  is  uncertain.  This  is  a  matter  over  whicli 
the  Gospel  records  throw  a  veil.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  he 
knew  the  way  to  life  for  him  led  through  death,  and  by  this 
conviction  he  placed  himself  in  the  boldest  opjjosition  to  the  i)op- 
ular  Messianic  views  of  the  times.  Such  a  conviction  could  have 
come  only  from  within.  Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  this  break  between  himself  and  the  Judaism  of  his  day  is  to 
be  found  the  real  beginning  of  the  Christian  world-religion. 
While  externally  and  in  form  connected  with  the  bizarre  Jewish 
apocalypses,  beginning  with  Daniel,  the  substance  of  the  new 
proclamation  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  kernel  that  comes 
from  the  inner  con.sciousness  of  Jesus.  In  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
preaching  of  Christ  are  already  found  all  the  fundamental  ideas 
that  were  later  developed  into  tlie  full  Christian  system,  and 
thus  caused  the  greatest  revolution  that  the  history  of  human 
thought  has  ever  experienced. 

This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  to  be  sought  en- 
tirely within  himself,  and  as  an  historical  phenomenon  can  be 
understood  only  from  these  jiremises.  This  consciousness  cen- 
tered in  his  relation  to  the  Father,  between  whom  and  man  he 
became  the  mediator.  In  one  word,  the  mystery  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  God,  which  was  known  only  to  him  and  to  the  Father, 
has  become  for  us  all  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  God. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liter.xrv  Digest. 


NEED    OF   NEW 


IDEALS    OF   THE    LIFE  TO 
COME. 


CONFIDENCE  in  the  life  everlasting  has  been  shaken,  and 
this  is  due,  not  to  historical  criticism,  nor  to  the  lack  of  sci- 
entific proof  of  immortality,  but  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
ideals  that  we  have  formed  of  such  a  life.  Such  is  the  view  taken 
by  Emma  Marie  Gaillard,  writing  in  The  Contemporary  Review 
(July).  Regard  for  life  beyond  the  grave  is  even  looked  upon 
askance,  she  says,  and  is  dubbed  "other-worldliness. "  Of  the 
causes  assigned  for  this,  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  ideals  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  she  writes  as  follows : 

"The  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  tho  he  be  of  mediocre  cul- 
ture and  intelligence,  has  a  wider  outlook,  a  larger  experience 
than  the  most  highly  endowed  intellect  of  the  tenth  century  could 
attain.  Yet  our  conception  of  immortality  has  filtered  down  to 
us  through  the  dark  ages.  It  is  still  tainted  by  their  narrowness 
of  outlook,  their  scientific  ignorance,  their  opposition  of  the  natu- 
ral to  the  supernatural,  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  it 
fails  to  satisfy  or  to  attract  a  generation  before  which  such  ama- 
zing vistas  of  the  universe  have  opened  out.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
to  the  saints  of  all  ages,  to  those  who— whatever  their  intellec- 
tual attainments  may  be  or  may  not  be,  to  whatever  grade  of 
society  or  culture  they  belong— are  the  spiritual  salt  of  the  earth, 
one  desire,  one  possibility  is  alone  present  in  their  hope  of  im- 
mortality—the perfected  consciousness  of  the  divine  Presence — 
that  'sight '  of  God  which  is  the  especial  blessing  of  the  pure  in 
heart.  To  such  as  these  no  other  belief  regarding  immortality 
is  possible  or  desirable  save  that  that  highest  aspiration  should 


be  fully  satisfied.  But  such  single-hearted  lovers  of  God.  those 
to  whom  God  only,  God  always,  is  consciously  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  their  desire,  have  ever  been  in  a  minority 

"Such  a  one-sided  iileal  leads  to  as  mistaken  a  conception  of 
the  life  to  come  as  of  life  on  earth.  The  latter  we  have  cor- 
rected. We  no  longer  draw  the  sharp  line  between  the 'relig- 
ious* (i.e.,  the  conventual)  life  and  that  of  the  world  wiiich  our 
fathers  drew.  The  best  religious  thought  of  our  day  recognizes 
that  Christianity  claims  as  its  own  all  art.  all  science,  all  culture, 
all  piiilanthroi)y,  that  no  department  of  life  or  cf  service  lies  out 
side  religion.  But  our  grasp  of  the  sacredness  of  activity,  the 
consecration  of  knowledge,  even  of  atfection,  is  most  frequently 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  earth.  Beyond  there  seems  nothing 
before  us  but  a  life  of  passive  contemplation,  an  existence  of 
which  we  can  form  no  conception  save  that  it  will  be  one  of  rest, 
of  freedom  from  care  and  sorrow  and  evil,  a  condition  of  negative 
beatitude  in  fact,  to  which,  at  times  of  sick  weariness  with  the 
restlessness  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  we  turn  with  joy  and  relief, 
but  which  has  no  attraction  for  the  young,  the  strong,  the  healtl^ 
fully  busy,  the  happy." 

The  basis  for  the  true  ideal  of  future  existenee.  says  this  wri- 
ter, will  be  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  retain  our  complete 
personal  identity,  with  all  the  reality  that  now  invests  it  in  con- 
sciousness : 

"To  the  'witnesses  of  his  resurrection'  he  did  not  reveal 
himself  either  as  bodiless,  or  as  disconnected  from  his  former 
life.  On  the  contrary  his  Risen  Body — that  which  was  the  per- 
fect expression  of  the  Perfect  Life  informing  it — bore  the  marks 
of  his  Death  and  Passion,  at  once  bringing  home  his  identity  to 
the  minds  of  his  .sorrowing  disciples  with  a  strength  of  convic- 
tion which  no  other  evidence  could  have  afforded, and  deeply  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  fact  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  earthly  and  the  non-earthly  life.  '  It  is  I  myself  ' — I  whose 
experience  before  death  is  so  indelibly  wrought  into  the  essence 
of  my  life,  that  it  would  not  be  fully  exjires.sed  unless  its  physi- 
cal manifestation  bore  the  marks  of  my  Passion.  There  can  be 
no  plainer  teaching  than  this  that  human  life  before  and  after 
death  is  continuous,  and  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  Christian  conception  of  immortality.  It  will 
be  'I  mj-self  '  to  each  one  in  the  life  to  come,  the  same  unique 
individuality  retaining  the  'marks'  and  the  memory  of  those 
experiences  of  suffering,  of  sorrow,  of  joy,  which  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  earthly  life  :  so  common  that  they  make  all  men 
brothers,  yet  so  distinct  and  peculiar  in  each  case  that  no  other 
has  been  or  can  be  identical  with  it." 

The  effect  upon  the  earthly  education  of  man  of  a  revived  be- 
lief in  personal  continuance  is  thus  pointed  out: 

"A  real  living  belief  (not  a  mere  intellectual  acquiescence)  in 
this  continuity  of  individual  human  life  has  issues  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  society  at  large  than  those  which  it  de- 
bates with  such  fervor  and  heat.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  them  as  yet.  One  thing,  however, 
should  be  abundantly  plain.  If  death  is  indeed  no  break  in  life, 
but  merely  an  entrance  into  different  conditions  of  life,  this  fact 
of  itself  should  weigh  immensely  in  education.  Before  it  could 
do  so,  however,  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  its  practical  impor- 
tance would  have  to  be  created.  At  present  what  jjublic  opinion 
is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  leans  all  the  other  way. 
To  think  much  of  life  beyond  the  grave  is  supposed  to  unfit  us 
for  work  in  the  world  as  it  is.  Could  we  realize  that  every  activ- 
ity of  which  human  beings  are  capable  is  a  sacred  thing  (and 
this  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity) — a  thing  which  may  be  de- 
filed, defamed,  prostituted  to  low  uses,  but  which  in  the  divine 
ideal  of  it  is  altogether  noble,  beautiful,  worthy  of  all  honor,  not 
destined  to  perish  in  the  using,  but  to  be  trained  to  ever  higher 
and  higher  perfection  till  its  scope,  compared  to  what  in  our 
present  ignorance  we  suppose,  is  wellnigh  illimitable,  then  we 
should  deem  no  effort  too  strenuous,  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  in- 
sure to  ourselves  and  toothers  the  full  development  of  all  human 
powers  and  capacities." 

The  probable  moral  force  of  this  ideal  of  a  continued  human 
development  that  shall  reap  the  advantages  of  this  lifetime  in 
a  world  to  come  is  hinted  at  as  follows  : 

"It  would  save  the  artist  and  the  author  from  prostituting  tal- 
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©nt  to  win  the  !X)or  meed  of  contemi)oraiy  or  posthumous  fauie, 
til,"  ."lumittinvi  his  lellow-countrynien  toa  policy 

\vi;  in  LDiuloiiiiis,  cither  for  the  sake  of  present 

l>opularily  or  a   name   which   j)osterity   should    call    great.     It 
would  iicat.or  froMi  aiming  at  immediate  results  rather 

than   I  ..       >    true  peisonality,  the   best   self  in  the  young 

people  committed  to  his  charge,  antl  the  philanthropist  from 
iidopting  hasty  expedients  which,  tho  they  may  give  momentary 
relief,  ara  no  true  medicine  for  the  social  body.  It  would  rob 
bereavement  of  its  keenest  pangs  and  take  the  edge  off  all  disap- 
pointment. And  this  being  the  case,  it  would  set  free  even  under 
actual  conditions  an  amazing  amount  of  human  energy  and  ca- 
jiacity  which  are  at  i)resent  cramped  and  stunted  by  the  overhang- 
ing fear  that  whatever  the  individual  can  not  accomidish  before 
death  is,  so  far  as  the  individual  himself  is  concerned,  incom- 
plete. He  may  sow,  but  another  will  reap  ;  he  may  labor,  but  an- 
other will  enter  into  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  he  shall  not  himself 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Nor  need  we  condemn 
such  a  feeling  as  egotistic.  To  do  so  would  be  to  run  counter  to 
a  universal  human  characteristic,  the  characteristic  of  all  others 
which  raises  man  beyond  animal  to  spiritual  life,  the  capacity  to 
perceive,  and  the  determination  to  strive  after,  the  ideal.  The 
man  who  has  such  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  ideal  that  he  can 
>iay  '  It  will  come  to  pass  tho  I  shall  not  see  it, '  is  strong  ;  but  he 
who  can  assert  '  It  will  come  to  pass  and  I  shall  see  it, '  is  stronger 
still." 


DIMINISHING    FAMILIARITY   WITH    THE    BIBLE. 


1 


"•HE  National  Educational  Association  that  met  recently  in 
Minneapolis  adopted  the  following  resolution: 


"It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  as  a 
masterpiece  of  literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the  pupils 
in  our  schools.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  a  conception  which 
regards  the  Bible  as  a  theological  book  merely,  and  thereby 
leads  to. its  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  some  States  as  a  sub- 
ject of  reading  and  study.  We  hope  and  ask  for  such  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard  as  will  permit  and  encourage 
t'.ie  English  Bible,  now  honored  by  name  in  many  school  laws 
and  state  constitutions,  to  be  read  and  studied  as  a  literary  work 
of  the  highest  and  purest  type,  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and 
prose  which  it  has  inspired  and  in  large  part  formed." 

In  an  extended  comment  on  this  action.  The  Eveiit7ig  Post 
(New  York,  July  i6)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  studj'  of  the 
Bil>le  merely  as  literature  will  not  suffice  to  restore  familiarity 
with  it  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  former  generations,  who  studied 
under  the  stress  of  religious  sentiment : 

.  "That  the  loss  of  the  old  saturation  of  the  popular  mind  with 
the  lan.guage  of  tlie  English  Bible  is  deplorable,  few  would 
■deny.  It  is  like  letting  slip  a  precious  part  of  our  race  heritage. 
The  sinewy  style,  the  piquant  idiom,  the  haunting  phrase — what 
■shall  our  literature,  our  oratory,  do  without  them?  But  they  are 
going,  or  gone,  from  the  general  memory.  The  educators  at 
Minneapolis  did  not  overstate  the  extent  of  this  literary  loss  of 
the  Bible.  We  only  wish,  for  our  part,  that  there  were  any  way 
of  making  it  good  :  but  we  fear  that  the  Educational  Association 
was  wrong  both  in  its  account  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief  and 
its  prescription  of  the  remedy.  We  do  not  believe,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  vanishing  knowledge  of  Biblical  incident  and  dic- 
tion is  due  to  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools,  as  a  theological  book,  or  that  it  could  be  restored  by  the 
reading*  of  the  Bible  in  the  schoolroom  as  a  pure  example  of  the 
highest  literature. 

"Where  did  our  grandfathers  get  their  intimate  familiarity 
Avith  the  splendid  English  of  King  James's  version?  How  did 
it  become  second  nature  to  them  to  make  their  daily  conversa- 
tion, their  family  letters,  vivid  with  racy  expressions  or  solemn 
utterance  taken  instinctively  from  the  Bible?  They  became 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  not  in  school,  but  in  the  church  and, 
above  all,  in  the  home,  by  means  of  repeated  reading  and  com- 
pulsory memorizing  under  a  father's  eye,  or  at  a  mother's  knee. 
Ruskin  has  told  us  of  the  process  in  his  own  case,  and  it  was 
typical.  Nor  did  the  child  dream  that  it  was  literature  he  was 
getting.     Devout  awe  and  godly  fear  were  the  atmosphere  about 


the  sacred  volume.  Just  because  it  was  a  'theological  book'  — 
because  lightnings  and  earthquakes  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet 
were  associated  with  it.  and  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  wrapped 
up  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  the  destinies  of  the  soul,  heaven 
and  hell — it  was  read  and  committed  to  memory  witii  that  rapt 
attention  and  excitement  which  fastened  its  words  forever  upon 
the  mind.  An  old  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  once  asked  an- 
other, '  Why  could  we  never  forget  the  princii)al  parts  of  a  Greek 
verb  that  we  learned  under  Principal  Taylo!  ;  '  'It  was  because 
we  were  afraid  of  him,'  promptly  replied  the  other.  '  Fear  made 
our  minds  like  highly  sensitized  plates,  and  we  could  not  forget.' 
Something  like  that  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  way  in  wdiich 
a  former  generation  stored  up  the  language  of  a  book  which  was 

thought  to  be  big  with  the  eternal  fate  of  every  reader 

"If  you  set  a  boy  to  studying  the  Apocalypse  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  post-Elizabethan  English,  will  he  carry  from  it  anything 
like  the  imaginative  associations,  or  the  indelible  memory  of 
epithet  and  description,  which  were  borne  away  formerly  by 
children  who  read  in  a  trembling  and  holy  reverence,  not  know- 
ing when  the  beasts  and  the  dragon  and  the  mighty  angel  might 
not  appear  visibly  to  their  dilated  eyes?  We  think  the  question 
answers  itself.  The  old  familiarity  with  the  Bible  was  not 
gained  by  literary  study,  and  it  can  not  now  be  made  good  by 
literary  study.  The  Bible,  simply  grouped  among  the  English 
books  to  be  read  in  literature  Class  A,  Course  IV.,  would  have 
to  take  its  chances  with  Marlowe  and  Shakesj^eare  and  Bacon, 
and  would  thus  be  at  once  degraded  from  the  unique  position 
which  it  formerly  held,  and  which  alone  gave  it  its  unrivaled 
place  in  the  thought  and  speech  of  the  English  race." 

The  current  unfamiliarity  with  the  Biblical  language,  the  same 
writer  observes,  is  in  itself  a  further  deterrent  to  its  stud}'  as  lit- 
erature, the  use  of  Biblical  allusions  and  phraseology  being  no 
longer  well  understood  : 

"Moreover,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  purely  in  a  literary 
light,  and  onlj'  as  a  source  of  reference  and  allusion  useful  to  an 
educated  man,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  motive  for  its  studj' 
is  lessening  every  j-ear.  The  reason  is  that  to  employ  Biblical 
phraseology  is  to  employ  a  tongue  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  unknown.  Nobody  who  writes  or  speaks  can  fail  to  have 
perceived  this.  If  you  venture  to  borrow  a  phrase  like 'their 
chariots  drave  heavily.'  you  are  sure  to  get  a  query  from  the 
proofreader — 'drove'?  If  some  Biblical  expression  leaps  to  the 
lips  of  a  public  speaker — 'abomination  of  desolation,'  let  us  say, 
or  the  '  mystery  of  iniquity  ' — the  blank  look  he  observes  on  every 
face  shows  him  that  he  might  as  well  have  talked  Greek.  Thus 
the  purely  literary  motive  for  studying  the  Bible  breaks  down  in 
another  way.  If  the  old  Biblical  associations  in  men's  minds 
have  disappeared,  wdiy  should  writer  or  speaker  equip  himself 
with  even  a  noble  English  phraseology  which  will  surely  be 
caviare  to  the  general?  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  old  familiarity  with  the  Bible  can  be  revived  is 
by  bringing  back  the  social  and  religious  conditions  under  which 
it  was 'the  one  book'  to  a  whole  people,  and  the  man  of  their 
counsel.  But  we  hear  of  nobody  who  thinks  that,  in  fact,  those 
conditions  cau  really  be  restored." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Eva7igelist  (New  York),  one  of  the  oldest  religious  papers  of  Amer- 
ica, has  been  purchased  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Hallock,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
Christian  IVork^  and  consolidated  with  the  latter  paper. 

Some  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska  saj-  that  the3-  have  discovered  on  the  lower 
Yukon  a  huge  petrified  ship,  and  those  of  them  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Bible  are  convinced  that  it  is  Noah's  Ark  !  It  it  said  to  lie  on  a  high  hill 
thousands  of  feet  above  sea-level. 

Two  well-known  and  eminent  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  died  recentlj' ;  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  July  22;  and  Archbishop  Croke,  an  Irish  Na- 
tionalist leader,  at  London,  July  21. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  July  26  says  :  "Swami  Vivekananda,  a  teacher 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  is  dead.  The  announcement  of  his  death 
reached  the  Vedanta  Society,  whose  headquartersare  at  No.  102  East  Fifty- 
eighth  street,  this  city,  a  few  days  ago.  He  died  in  the  monastery  for 
monks  of  the  Sannj'asin  Order,  at  Belur,  near  Calcutta,  July  4. 

The  new  church  edifice  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  (Congrega- 
tional) will  be  one  of  the  notable  ecclesiastical  structures  of  New  York.  It 
is  to  stand  al  Broadway  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  and  as  a  new  feature  in 
church  building  will  have  all  its  parish-house  rooms  in  a  great  ornamental 
tower,  that  will  in  fact  constitute  an  eight-story  building  fifty  feet  square. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


ENGLAND'S   VIEWS   OF    HER    NEW    PREMIER. 

^T^  HE  sudden  elevation  of  Arlluir  James  Balfour  to  the  exalted 
^  post  of  Premier  of  Great  Britain  took  the  press  of  England 
completely  by  surprise.  Their  comments  on  the  man  and  on  the 
work  he  may  be  expected  to  d(j  are  not,  however,  hurried  or  im- 
mature.    The  new  Premier  has  been  before  the  country  so  lony 


PROTtCTION    MASQl  EK.\1)1.NG. 

Rir.HT  Hex.  Sir  M.  H  CKS-B-(  H.  M.C.  "May  I  ask  the  lady's  name  ?  We 
have  to  be  so  very  particular  here  " 

Right  Hon.  Jof:  (as  Fieiroti:  "Oh.  well  er  put  her  clown  as  Baroness 
von  Zollverein."  —Punch  (London). 

and  his  views  as  a  leader  of  the  Conservatives  and  as  a  British 
statesman  are  so  well  known  that  the  newspapers  do  not  feel 
-embarrassed  by  the  subject.     We  quote  the  London  '/'tines  : 

"Mr.  Balfour  has  claims  and  qualifications  which  must  be  uni- 
versally recognized.  He  has  led  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  commands  its  confidence  to  a  very  unusual 
-degree.  The  loyalty  of  his  own  party,  now  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority, has  never  wavered  during  the  eleven  years  he  has  led  it, 
in  or  out  of  office,  in  that  House,  and  was  never  stronger  than  it 
is  to-day,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enjoys  the  confidence,  the 
regard,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  the  affection,  of  his  political 
opponents.  There  is  no  other  man  in  the  House  who  in  these 
respects  can  approach  Mr.  Balfour,  and  even  were  a  premier 
equally  eligible  on  general  grounds  to  be  found  in  another  place, 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Balfour  would  carry  the  great  advantage 
that  it  puts  the  Prime  Minister  once  more  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  with  the  exception  of  one  brief  interval,  he  has  not 
been  found  for  sixteen  years." 

Thus  the  great  London  daily  on  the  morning  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  news.  On  the  following  day  it  returned  to  the 
subject  in  these  words  : 

"The  position  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  now  risen  is  one  which 
be  can  fill  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  his  coun- 
try. With  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  loyal 
-and  powerful  helper,  and  with  pledges  of  enthusiastic  devotion 
from  liis  own  party  as  well  as  of  good-will  from  his  opponents, 
Mr.  Balfour  has  splendid  opportunities  before  him.  He  is  under 
an  obligation  to  the  nation  to  show  the  qualities  of  energy  and 
firmness  which  he  displayed  in  his  Iri.sh  administration,  and 
again  when  he  took  the  initiative  in  sending  out  Lord  Roberts 


and  Lord  Kitchener  to  South  Africa,  after  the  disastrous  blun- 
dering of  Colenso.  The  work  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  new 
to  him.  During  the  later  years  of  L<ird  Salisbury's  Premier- 
shiji,  Mr.  Balfour  has  acted  during  considerable  periods  and  in 
very  important  crises  as  the  intermediary  lietween  his  illu 
kinsman  and  ihe  other  members  of  the  atlminisiration.  1; 
been  practically  a  dej)uty-premier." 

As  regards  the  retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Heach  and 
some  minor  personal  changes,  the  same  autliority  notes  ; 

"The  immediate  changes  will  be  unimportant.  Mr.  Ciianiber- 
lain,  who  sent  to  the  Foreign  Oflice  by  his  son,  the.  Financial 
.Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  a  message  of  loyal  sympathy  to  his 
new  chief,  the  colleague  to  whom  he  has  been  so  closely  Ixjund, 
will  remain  at  the  Colonial  Office,  where  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  noble  work  for  the  empire.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  resolved  tf)  retire  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Lxcliccjuer — a  determination,  he  said  himself,  he  had  come  to  for 
[lersonal.  not  political,  reasons  two  years  ago,  and  had  only 
abandoned  for  tlie  time  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Salisbury — but 
he  will  retain  his  oflice  for  the  present,  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  find  a  succe.ssor  for  him  until  after  tlie  parliamentary 
adjournment  next  mf)nt]i.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach  should  pass  away  from  politics  with  the  chief  with 
whom  and  under  whom  he  luis  served  .so  long.  But  he  has  been 
a  remarkable  (igure  in  English  politics,  and  his  absence  from  the 
Treasury  bench  will  leave  a  g.ip.  He  is  now  the  'father  '  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  he  has  been  its  leader  ;  he  is  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  speakers  and  one  of  the  most  capable  of  its  men  of 
business;  he  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  seven 
eventful  years.  What  wonder  that  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Balfour  should  have  done  all  in  their  ])ower  to  retain  his  services  I 
Mr.  Balfour  himself  has  taken  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  to- 
gether with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury." 

The  new  Premier  is  the  object  of  an  editorial  eulogy  in  the 
Liberal  DaHy  News  (London)  : 

"The  new  Premier  is  a  young  man  for  .mj  great  a  position,  the 
considerably  older  than  Lord  Ro.sebei  y  when  he  attained  to  it. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  a  man  of  a  per.sonal  charm  amounting  to  a  qual- 
ity <»f  genius,  and  his  jiower  over  men  lies  largely  in  this  general 
attitude  of  sweetness  and  serenity.  Like  most  men  of  that  na- 
ture, Mr.  Balfour  is  liable  to  sudden  .storms,  which  generally 
arise  rather  on  j)oints  of  honor  than  of  jirincijile,  and  fall  .some- 
times with  unexpected  suddenness  on  the  head  of  a  parliamen- 
tary revolter.  His  serenitj'  goes  along  with  a  prevailing  aver- 
sion from  unnecessary  activity  ;  but  here,  again,  observers  have 
been  surprised  by  sudden  excejHions.  There  have  been  mo- 
ments of  great  activity  and  quick  resolve  in  Mr.  Balfour's  life. 
One  of  these  was  when  he  grappled  with  the  Irish  party  in  that 
mighty  tussle  of  feeling  against  intellect  during  the  Coercion  re- 
gime of  1SS7-90.  Another  came  when  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  Chinese  crisis. 
The  seizure  of  WeiHai-Wei  is  not  an  act  which  will  leave  a  per- 
manent mark  on  the  world.  But  it  was  jiromptly  undertaken, 
and  certainly  served  to  abate  a  particularly  dangerous  access  of 
popular  war  fever.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  moment  in  Mr.  Bal- 
four's life  was  when,  after  the  battle  of  Colenso,  he  received  the 
Buller  telegram,  and  had  to  take  a  decision  vital  to  the  emjiire. 
It  was,  we  believe,  largely  through  Mr.  Balfour's  promptitude 
that  Lord  Roberts  was  ai>pointed  commander-in-chief,  that  the 
volunteers  were  called  up,  and  the  troops  summoned  from  the 
colonies.  These  were  actions  which,  at  any  rate,  show  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  far  from  being  the  nerveless  man  he  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  ready  acquiescence  in  an  arrangement  that 
seems  to  exclude  him  from  the  premiership  is  much  commented 
upon.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  yet  be  Premier,  while  T/ie  Staiuiaid  (London) 
observes : 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  has  generously  and  patriotically  effaced  his 
own  aspirations,  and  is  content  to  remain  Mr.  Balfour's  able  and 
efficient  lieutenant,  boih  in  the  caljinet  and  in  the  Hou.se  01  Com- 
mons. It  is  the  right  and  wise  decision,  and  it  will  be  so 
regarded  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unionist  jiartj-.  Yet  a  minis- 
ter of  Mr.  Chamberlain' s  genius,  who  has  attained  so  command- 
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ui){  a  position,  not  in  Great  Hrituin  aluiK',  but  tliruiighoiit  llit;: 
eiujJirt'.  whose  poluy  lias  just  been  so  triumplianlly  vindicated, 
and  who  stands  at  the  very  pinnaclcof  success  and  achievement, 
might  almost  be  excused  for  declining  to  rest  satisfied  with  any 
place  lower  than  the  hijjhest.  It  is  much  to  Mr.  Chaniijerlains 
credit  that  he  has  yielded  at  once  to  the  superior  claims  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  has  added  to  the  weighty  obli- 
gation.s  under  which  he  has  already  laid  his  countrymen,  and  he 
has  shown,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  he  can  prefer  national  in- 
terests to  the  gratification  of  personal  aims." 

Some  intimately  personal  touches  are  introduced  by  The  SI. 
JaiHis' s  Gazette  (London)  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  Balfour 
the  man  : 

"There  are  few  men  of  note  about  whom  .so  little  is  known  as 
about  Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  paragraphists  who  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  the  size  of  a 
great  man's  hat.  or  how  many  pieces  of  sugar  he  likes  in  his 
tea.  We  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Balfour  the  man.  His  rare  na- 
ture is  known  only  to  those  who  know  him  well,  and  those  who 
know  him,  for  example,  only  as  once  Secretary  for  Ireland,  will 
be  surprised  to  be  told  that  he  is  deejjly  religious — a  touch  of  the 
mother  in  him.  Lady  Blanche  Balfour  was  one  of  those  gentle 
souls  whom  even  strangers  love  :  such  a  woman  as,  reading  of 
her,  every  man  would  wish  his  daughter  to  be  ;  and,  left  a 
willow  at  thirty,  with  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Lady 
Blanche  Balfour,  whose  father  had  trained  her  much  as  he  had 
trained  his  boys,  made  the  development  of  her  children's  charac- 
ter the  sole  purpose  of  her  life.  .  .  .  The  Prime  Minister  has  not 
forgotten  his  mother  and  his  mother's  religion  now  that  he  is  the 
first  man  in  England  next  the  throne.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Presby- 
terian— the  first  Presbyterian  premier  for  many  years,  and  per- 
haps, tho  one  can  not  be  sure  haphazard,  the  first  in  our  time. 
We  are  not  told  where  the  news  reached  him  that  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  King  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  on  the  Sunday  which  intervened  amidst  the  ex- 
citement of  the  last  general  election  but  one,  Mr.  Balfour  attended 
communion  at  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Edinburgh." 


(Rome)    published  an  interview  in    which   Governor  Taft  was 
made  to  say  "smilingly  "  : 

"The  whole  negotiation  is  so  simple  that  my  countrymen  won- 
der at  the  delay.  Were  the  commission  of  cardinals  composed  of 
Americans  like  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishops  Ireland  and 
Keaue,  imbued  with  an  eminently  jjractical  spirit,  we  would 
have  wound  up  everything  in  a  week.  But  it  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  Rome  is  called  the  Eternal  City.  And  it  is  very  difficult 
to  escape  its  influence." 

This  "interview"  was  displeasing  to  Governor  Taft,  who  al- 
leged that  he  had  never  had  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  Italie  and  had  never  uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him.  He 
addressed  a  formal  repudiation  of  the  interview  to  the  Vatican 
organ,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  through  Major  Porter,  secre- 
tary of  the  mission.  The  Vatican  organ  published  the  repudia- 
tion and  in  the  same  number  printed  an  article  on  religious  con- 
ditions ill  the  United  States.  It  declared  that  those  conditions 
were  extremely  unsatisfactory,  principally  on  account  of  the 
American  public-school  system.     It  said  : 

"  In  those  States,  indeed,  religious  conditions  suffer  enormously 
on  account  of  the  unhappy  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  which  in  practise  means  a  struggle  against  Christian- 
ity and  Catholicism." — Translations  tnade  fur  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A    MYSTIFICATION    IN   THE  FRIAR 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  negotiations  with  the  Vati- 
can in  regard  to  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  have  occa- 
sioned a  conflict  of  views  with  reference  to  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  There  seems  also  to  be 
uncertainty  in  Rome  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  negotiations  have  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter. An  official  statement  in  Washington 
made  it  appear  that  there  were  no  diplomatic 
negotiations  of  any  sort.  Hence  the  resjDon- 
sibility  of  the  Taft  mission  to  Secretary  of 
War  Root  and  not  to  Secretary  of  State 
Hay.  In  the  face  of  this  official  statement, 
the  Civiltd  Cattolica  (Rome) ,  an  official  or- 
gan of  the  Vatican,  says  that  "the  mission 
sent  to  the  Holy  Father  by  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  liad  as  its  object  "the  regula- 
tion of  certain  interests  of  a  religious 
nature."  The  same  Vatican  organ  also 
announces  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  (Rampolla)  received  the  mission  in 
special  audience,  and  that  Governor  Taft 
handed  the  Cardinal  "a  Cabinet  letter  in 
the  name  of  His  Excellency  Mr.  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States." 
The  publication  of  such  details  seems  to 
have  misled  the  European  press.  The 
Temps  (Paris)  speaks  of  President  Roose- 
velt's   "indirect    concordat."       The     Italie 


PAN-GERMANISM. 

PAN-GERMANISM,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  idea  of  uni- 
ting under  one  government  all  the  German-speaking  people 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Pan-Germanic  League,  as  it 
now  exists,  was  founded  in  1894,  and  it  promotes  Pan-German- 
ism everywhere.  It  has  about  two  hundred  centers.  Among  its 
publications  is  a  map  showing  the  future  boundaries  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Pan-Germanism  would  thus  absorb  nearly  all 
Austria,  Trieste,  Austrian  Tyrol,  German  Switzerland.  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  a  trifle  of  France.  The  origin  of  this  agita- 
tion is  thus  explained  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhasset,  Bart.,  in 
The  National  Review  (London)  : 

"When  Prince  Bismarck  was  dismissed  from  office,  Germany 
was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  occupied  an  in- 
ternational position  of  exceptional  power.  Many  Germans,  how- 
ever, of  learning  and  consideration   held  that  the  time  had  ar- 
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rived  when  a  policy  of  a  more  forward  character,  and  involving 
persistent  efTorts  for  the  expansion  of  Germany,  should  be 
adopted.  In  the  year  i8g2  a  remarkable  little  work  was  pub- 
lished, called  '  Ein  Deutsches  Weltreich."  This  publication  at- 
tracted very  considerable  notice  at  the  time,  and  its  appearance 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  pan-Germanic  movement  in  its 
present  form.  The  author  insisted  that  Germany  then  stood  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  Some  of  her  statesmen  and  politicians 
were  of  opinion  that  she  should  devote  her  energies  to  the  devel- 
opment of  her  institutions,  to  the  broadening  gradually  of  the 
bounds  of  freedom,  to  the  working  out  of  schemes  of  social  re- 
form, to  maintaining  above  all  things  the  place  in  the  world  of 
intellect  she  had  won  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. There  were  others  who  desired  the  development,  with  all 
its  consequences,  of  the  German  international  power.  The  writer 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  adopt  the  latter  policy,  and  work 
unceasingly  for  the  union  under  one  political  system  of  all  the 
continental  branches  of  the  German  race.  He  appealed  to  them 
to  cultivate  in  all  the  German  countries  of  Europe  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  origin  and  the  lesire  for  political  union.  He  fore- 
saw this  propaganda  might  provoke  international  trouble  and 
even  a  general  war,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  a  European 
war  should  not  break  out  before  the  minds  of  men  in  countries 
where  the  people  were  of  German  origin  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  pan-Germanic  idea.  The  actual  pressing  work  on  hand 
was  to  instil  into  all  continental  members  of  the  race,  without 
distinction  as  to  whether  they  were  High  Germans  or  Low  Ger- 
mans, the  importance  of  laboring  with  might  and  main  to  form 
a  great  Germanic  confederation  which  would  dominate  Europe 
and  become  ultimately  the  supreme  power  in  the  world." 

The  writer  then  calls  attention  to  the  methods  of  the  pan- 
Germanists  in  Europe,  and  says  that  they  have  made  great  prog- 
ress.    This  progress  is  a  menace  to  England  more  particularly  : 

"A  sound  and  consistent  foreign  policy  is  essential  to  enable 
us  to  defeat,  without  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle,  pan-Ger- 
manic plans  for  the  'annihilation'  of  England.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  working  out  of  the  great  scheme  of 
imperial  federation  adumbrated  some  sixty  years  since  by  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  now  associated  with  the  memory  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  brought  into  the  domain  of  practical  politics  by 
those  demonstrations  throughout  the  empire  of  fervent  and  pas- 
sionate, but  steady  and  regulated  loyalty  to  the  crown  which 
marked  the  closing  years  of  her  splendid  reign." 

There  is  one  leading  newspaper  in  Germany  which  likes  to 
retort  to  British  utterances  of  this  kind — the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten.  It  proceeds  to  poke  fun  at  the  article  in  The  National 
Revieiu,  and  says  that  it  will  be  hard  to  get  even  the  English 
to  believe  what  the  writer  says.     It  concludes  : 

"That  Germany  has  learned  at  last  to  conduct  her  politics  on 
business  principles,  that  she  has  prepared  herself  for  all  contin- 
gencies, whereas  England  in  recent  years  has  allowed  herself  to 
be  surprised  by  developments — in  a  word,  that  the  German  Mi- 
chael has  waked  from  his  sleep,  whereas  John  Bull  seems  to  have 
sunk  into  a  sleep,  may  be  accepted  as  the  sole  basis  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  writer  in  The  National  liei'ie'w." 

Reverting  to  English  opinion  on  this  topic,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  London  Times,  which  has  all  the  force  of  an  edito- 
rial opinion,  since  it  emanates  from  the  Vienna  correspondent  of 
that  paper : 

"For  sundry  reasons  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  ignore 
the  circumstance  that  the  principal  champions  of  continental 
Anglophobia  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  pan-Germans.  They 
take  their  stand  on  the  theory  that  the  Boers,  like  the  Dutch,  the 
Flemings,  and  the  German  Swiss,  are  kinsmen  of  their  own,  and 
that  a  not  distant  future  will  and  must  bring  about  pan-Ger- 
manic unity  in  its  most  comprehensive  form.  Extravagant  tho 
such  aspirations  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer,  they  are  not 
altogether  excluded  from  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  Pan- 
Germanism  is  beginning  to  play  very  much  the  same  part  in  the 
general  tendency  of  German  foreign  policy  as  did  for  so  many 
years  what  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  the  mere  Utopia  of 
pan-Slavism  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia." 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  note  that  some  German  newspa- 


pers have  deprecated   the   form  assumed   by  pan-Germanism. 
The  Kreuz  Zeitung  says  ; 

"  Germans  are  gratified  that  our  common  country  and  its  ruling 
dynasty  should  receive  evidence  of  sympathy  in  foreign  lands. 
Especially  are  we  pleased  that  in  a  friendly  state  a  wisli  to  make 
friendship  permanent  is  expressed.  As  lieges  of  the  German 
empire  we  are  naturally  glad  that  everything  German  in  the 
neighboring  empire  is  encouraged.  Yet  we  are  unable  to  wel- 
come an  agitation  which,  in  the  guiseof  an  appeal  to  the  national 
solidarity  of  all  Germans,  abjures  its  own  fatherland." — Trans- 
lations tnade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IRELAND    AND    KING    EDWARD. 

THE  Irish  have  been  taken  to  task  very  sternly  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  for  their  attitude  toward  the  coronation.  The 
English  daily  asserts  that  the  studied  disrespect  for  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  ceremony  which  has  been  displayed  in  Ireland  is  not 
the  result  of  genuine  feeling.  It  is  rather  an  outcome  of  the 
system  of  organized  terror  prevailing  in  the  country : 

"The  reasons  why  Nationalist  politicians  and  public  bodies  re- 
fuse to  celebrate  the  coronation  are  as  illogical  as  their  actions 
are  mean  and  senseless.  They  recognize  that  the  King  is  above 
politics,  yet  they  hold  him  responsible  for  the  alleged  misgovern- 
ment  of  Ireland.  'He  has  done  nothing,'  their  most  violent 
newspaper  has  just  admitted,  'to  earn  personally  the  dislike  of 
the  Irish  people. '  It  is  frequently  declared  on  Nationalist  i)lal- 
forms  and  in  the  press  that  the  King  is  a  convinced  Home  Ruler 
and  an  avowed  enemy  of  'Coercion.'  It  is  acknowle<iged  that 
in  any  possible  schemeof  .self-government  for  Ireland  the  King's 
Majesty  would  be  supreme  and  indefeasible." 

These  anomalies  are  the  result  of  what  The  Times  styles  "the 
decadence  of  the  Irish  national  character,"  which,  in  turn,  in- 
spires the  following  reflections : 

"No  Irishman  who  knows  and  loves  his  country  believes  that 
its  character  and  aspirations  are  truly  represented  by  the  men 
whom  it  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  does  send  them  there — supporting  as  well  as  tol- 
erating them — and  that  the  tactics,  manners,  and  language  of 
the  Irish  party  receive  the  flattery  of  imitation  from  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  capital  of  Ireland  and  from  a  vast  number  of 
municipa  land  parish  councils.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  vol- 
ume of  Nationalist  opinion  which  is  heartily  sick  of  this  condi- 
tion of  things.  But  it  .'"::ds  no  public  expression  ;  and  something 
is  surely  rotten  in  the  state  of  a  country  where  such  a  volume  of 
opinion  exists,  yet,  under  such  provocation,  remains  silent.  One 
part  of  Nationalist  Ireland  is  to-day  a  more  or  less  dumb  spec- 
tator of  the  dishonoring  anti.s  of  the  other  part.  In  view  of  re- 
cent events,  and  especially  of  certain  things  that  have  happened 
in  connection  with  the  coronation,  one  feels  obliged  to  doubt 
whether  the  traditional  and,  on  the  whole,  gratifying  estimate  of 
the  Irish  character  has  not  ceased  to  represent  it  accurately." 

The  Irish  attitude  toward  the  King  has,  nevertheless,  been  of 
a  fairly  cordial  kind.  The  nationalist  papers  have  expressed 
great  regret  at  his  illness,  while  his  personal  qualities  have  been 
warmly  praised.     7 he  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin)  says  : 

"Ireland  alone,  out  of  the  whole  British  empire,  stood  apart 
from  all  participation  in  the  gorgeous  coronation  ceremonial, 
because  participation  would  imply  loyalty  to  the  Government  and 
the  Constitution,  of  which  the  King  is  the  supreme  representa- 
tive. The  Irish  Party  had  determined  on  a  demonstration  of 
protest  in  the  city  hall  of  the  Irish  metropolis  on  Coronation 
Day.  In  this  they  would  fully,  clearly,  and  strongly  interpret 
to  the  world  the  sentiment  of  the  nation.  But  in  Irish  isolation 
and  protest  there  was  mingled  no  feeling  of  personal  animosity 
to  the  King.  With  Edward  VII.  as  a  man,  Ireland  had  no 
cause  of  quarrel.  It  was  known  that  it  was  under  protest,  and 
with  obvious  reluctance,  that  he  went  through  the  statutory  form 
of  the  blasphemous  oath  from  which  his  ministers  could,  if  they 
chose,  have  relieved  him.  He  had  thrown  his  personal  influ- 
ence into  the  cause  of  peace,  and  constrained  the  jingoes  Cham- 
berlain and   Milner  to  end  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  on  terms 
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most  honorable  to  the  gallant  and  uncou- 
qutjred  Koeis.  He  had  planned  u  visit  to 
Ireland  almost  immediately  oh  his  accession, 
and  It  was  not  ou  his  own  initiative,  'but 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers.'  that  the 
project  was  al)anilonei'l.  Above  all,  the  be- 
lief is  cnrrent  in  Irelanil,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  King  was  friendly  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations, 
conceived  and  almost  acconii)lished  by  the 
great  British  statesman,  for  whom  he  al- 
ways manifested  a  profound  respect  and 
admiration — never  more  plainly  manifested 
than  when  (Jladstone  was  engaged  in  his 
heroic  struggle  for  Home  Rule.  Ireland  de- 
nied homage  to  the  mighty  King  in  the  hour 
of  his  glory.  She  will  not  deny  her  sympa- 
thy to  the  suffering  man  in  the  hour  of  his 
heli)lessness  and  danger." 

Another  and  altogether  different  Irish 
point  of  view  is  that  from  which  I'lie  i'nift'ii 
Irishman  (Dublin)  utters  its  editorial  com- 
ments: 


"  The  other  journals  which  pose  as  Na- 
tionalist were  quite  affected  at  the  thought 
that  the  world  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of- 
fered up  its  fervent  prayers  for  his  recovery.  When  his  Majesty 
recovers  he  will  be  required  to  substantially  repeat  the  oath 
wherein  he  stigmatizes  the  mass  as  a  mockery  and  Transubstan- 
tiation  as  a  blasphemy  ;  but,  as  Cardinal  Logue  declared  at  the 
Maynooth  Union  that  his  Majesty  had  never  said  a  single  word 
offensive  to  them,  we  presume  the  Catholic  hierarchy  does  not 
consider  such  references  reprehensible  in  an  Englishman.  They 
would  be,  assuredly,  if  Paddy  Murphy  used  them,  and  Paddy 
and  his  seed,  breed,  and  generation  would  be  cursed  from  the 
altar  and. pulpit  and  held  up  before  his  fellows  as  a  devil  incar- 
nate ;  and  yet  Catholic  churchmen  in  Ireland  are  charged  with 
being  intolerant  of  Protestantism.  ■  The  notion  is  delightfully 
humorous  to  any  one  who  knows  the  country,  and  knows  how  the 
higher  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  as  a  rule,  kowtow  to  the  Protestant 


THE  VACANT  CHAIR. 

The  King  to  Salisbury  :  "Why  is  Ireland  not  hereon  my  invitation?" 

Sai.isbirv  :  "She  i.s  in  prison,  my  liege." 

The  Ki.ng  :  "Is  that  the  way  t<>  promote  loyalty  ?" 

Australia  and  Canada:  "No,  try  a  commonwealth." 

—  The  Wetkly  Freeman  (Dublin'). 


IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

First  Aeronaut  :  "That'll  make  an  impression  on  the  country,  I  think." 
Second  Aeronaut  :  "I  wonder  if  it  will  strike  the  man  in  the  street?" 
Third  Aeronaut  :   "We  don't  seem  to  be  getting  much  higher  all  the 
same." 
Fourth  Aeronaut  .-  "Perhaps  we've  let  off  too  much  gas  I " 

—  Punch  (London). 


squirearchy   and    reserve    their    intolerance    for    the    Catholic 
people. " 

As  regards  King  Edward  personally,  the  Dublin  exponent  of 
a  section  of  Irish  opinion  says: 

"  Personally  we  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
English  king.  Whether  he  lives  or  dies  will  not  affect  the  people 
of  Ireland  a  jot,  and  all  the  hing  writing  in  Irish  newspapers- 
about  the  personal  affection  he  has  inspired  here  is  concocted  for 
a  purpose.  The  people  of  Ireland,  outside  the  loyalist  section, 
are  absolutely  indifferent  in  the  matter." 


MR.    MORGAN   AND   EMPEROR.  WILLIAM. 

^"*HE  recent  exchange  of  visits  between.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  William  II.,  when  their  respective  yaclits  happened  to- 
be  within  hailing  distance,  has  been  the  ©ccasion  of  much  edify- 
ing comment  on  the  subject  of  American,  greatness.  The  fact 
that  the  German  Emperor  was  accompanied  on  his  visit  to  Mr. 
^Morgan's  ^-acht  by  Herr  Ballin,  director  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line,  is  thought  to  signify  much.     Says  the  Temps  (Pari.s)  : 

"This  interview  has  not  produced  in  the  UnitediStates  or  in  Ger- 
man}' quite  the  effect  that  observers  might  have  expected.  The 
United  States  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  too  accustomed  to  the  atten- 
tions of  which  the  representatives  of  its  enormous  industrial, 
power  are  the  object  in  Europe.  Before  Emperor  William,  the- 
King  of  England  set  the  example  of  conferring  such  interested 
distinctions,  a  thing  that  has  not  prevented  many  good  English- 
men from  crying  out  at  the  American  i.nvasion.  .  .  .  The  re- 
markable visit  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  William  II.  did  not  in  any  re- 
spect alter  the  plans  of  the  South  African  colossus." 

The  Parisian  ministerial  organ  calls  attention  to  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's eager  desire  to  know  personally  the  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  world's  great  affairs,  and  to  his  interest  in  the  United. 
States  "as  sudden  as  it  is  powerful  "  : 

"Since  the  world  became  a  world  and  since  money  became  a. 
power,  chiefs  of  state  have  been  forced  or  content  to  curry  favor 
with  the  kings  of  gold.  The  novelty  is  to  see  this  currying  of 
favor  extend  across  the  Atlantic.  But  there  is  really  nothing  to 
be  surprised  at  in  it,  for  in  this  world  of  ours  the  United  States, 
which  scarcely  counted  at  all  fifty  years  ago,  has  grown,  thanks- 
to  its  prodigious  forward  movement,  into  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  economic  factors.  It  is  only  to  be  looked  for  that  its 
captains  of  industry  and  kings  of  finance  should  have  the  same 
privileges  and  the  same  honors  that  were  once  accorded  the 
bankers  of  Holland  and  the  merchant  princes  of  Italy." 

Other  European  papers  take  a  view  of  the  incident  that  is 
eminently  calculated  to  inflate  Mr.  Morgan's  self-esteem.  This 
observation  is  from  The   Weekly  Treeinan  (Dublin)  : 

"It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor.gan  will  achieve- 
the  fame  of  the  late  Captain  Boycott,  who  contributed  a  new 
word  to  the  English  language.  When  bis  feats,  or 'deals,'  are 
forgotten  the  world  may  be  using  the  words  '  Morganize  '  andi 
'Morganeer.'" — Translation  nuuie /or  'Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 
Spider-Web. 

By  J.^MFS  Hekhf.ri  Morse. 

A  slender  filament  is  yon 
Hriffht  bit  of  gossamer  whereon 
The  sunlit  spider  swings— what  if  he  fall? 
A  couch  of  grass  is  all. 

A  daring  architect,  he  lays 
Hi-i  skilful  courses  on  my  ways — 
Hut  see  how  idly  !     For  with  one  light  blow 
I  lay  his  rafters  low. 

Yet  he'll  go  building  still,  as  I, 
Whose  castles  oft  in  ruins  lie. 
Begin  and  spin  anew  my  filament 
By  some  vast  Being  rent. 

Mayhap,  because  I  choose  to  lay 
My  daring  rafters  on  His  way, 
He  sweeps  His  vex^d  forehead  with  a  frown 
And  strikes  my  ca.stles  down  I 

—In  July  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Freedom. 

By  Edwin  Markh.^m. 

Here  in  the  forest  now. 

As  on  that  old  July 

When  first  our  fathers  took  the  vow. 

The  bluebird,  staiued  with  earth  and  sky, 

Shouts  from  a  blowing  bough 

In  green  aerial  freedom,  wild  and  high, — 

And  now,  as  then,  the  bobolink. 

Out  on  the  uncertain  brink 

Of  the  swaying  maple,  swings. 

Loosing  his  song  out,  link  by  golden  link  ; 

While  over  the  wood  his  proclamation  rings, 

A  daring  boast  that  would  unkingdom  kings  ! 

Even  so  the  wild  birds  sang  on  bough  and  wall 

That  day  the  Bell  of  Independence  Hall 

Thundered  upon  the  world  the  Word  of  Man, 

The  word  God  uttered  when  the  world   began— 

That  day  when  Liberty  began  to  be. 

And  mighty  hopes  were  out  on  land  and  sea. 

Bui  Freedom  calls  her  conscripts  now  as  then  : 

It  is  an  endless  battle  to  be  free. 

As  the  old  dangers  lessen  from  the  skies 

New  dangers  rise  : 

Down  the  long  centuries  eternally, 

.Again,  again,  will  rise  Thermopylae — 

Again,  again,  a  new  Leonidas 

Must  hold  for  God  the  imperiled  Pass. 

As  the  long  ages  run 

New  Lexington  will  rise  on  Lexington  ; 

And  many  a  valorous  Warren  fall 

Upon  the  imperiled  wall. 

Man  is  the  conscript  of  an  endless  quest, 

A  long  divine  adventure  without  rest  — 

A  holy  war,  a  battle  yet  unwon 

When  he  shall  climb  beyond  the  burnt-out  sun. 

Each  hard-earned  freedom  withers  to  a  bond  ■ 

Freedom  forever  is  beyond— beyond  I 

— In   The  Independent. 
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^l.«  and  strictly  contidentiat.  There  ^ill  be  no  question 
alnnit  yourcredikif  yuu  are  disposed  to  act  in  good  faith  and 
cansparaafew  dollars  monthly  from  your  earnings,  just  as 
you  would  put  it  aside  in  a  savings  bank.  Buy  infc  a  Diamond 
IS  nnt  spending  money— tl  is  an  investment  at  much  better 
returns  thanany  savings  bank  can  pay.  Diamonds  will  in  all 
probabilityadvanceinvalueatleast  JO  percent  within  a  year 
—  your  jeweler  will  confirm  this  prediction  if  he  is  posted. 
^T  Thanick*'1s  and  dimes  th:it  one  fritters  away  daily, 
^i«  would  ti^xMi  pay  for  a  fine  Diamond,  and  it  would  he  a 
pn»itiva  pleasure  to  deny  one's  8:lf  the  trifles  they  buy, 
vlifP  the  object  sought  is  a  Diamond  for  the  h>ved  one. 

C  We  g;ve  a  Guarantee  Certificate  with  every  Diamond. 
stating  its  quality  and  value  and  perm  it  ting  return  and 
rxchani.'e  for  a  larger  Diamond  or  other  g<K)d8  at  any  time. 
O.ir  Guarantee  has  a  half  million  dollars  behind  it  and  is  the 
r'ron^est  ever  issued  by  a  responsible  concern.  Your  local 
banker  can  tell  you  about  our  firm.  Ask  him.  He  will  refer 
to  his  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  book  of  Commercial  Ratings, 
and  tell  you  that  noother  house  in  our  line  of  business  (Dia* 
monds  and  Watches  on  credit)  is  rated  as  high  as  we  are  for 
capital.credit,  reliability  and  pror.ptness.  He  will  also  tell 
you,  that  our  statements  can  !•  j  accepted  without  question. 
^T  Weopenhundredsof  Charge  Accounts  every  day,  most 
^1^  of  them  with  persons  who  supposed  Diamonds  to  be  a 
luxury  be>ond  their  power  to  enjoy,  until  they  had  read  our 
new  and  beautiful  book,  *'HO\V  EASILY  YOU  CAN  WEAR 
AND  OWN  A  DIAMOND,"  which  explains  every  detail  of 
our  LIBERAL  CHAROE  ACCOUNT  SYSTOI.  Noonosliould 
buy  a  Diamond  either  for  cash  or  on  credit,  before  reading 
this  book,  for  the  information  it  contains  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  any  intending  purchaser.  Shall  we  send  you  a 
copy— it  is  free? 

^T  Our  prices  are  lower  than  retail  jewelers  ask  for  spot 
^i^  cash,  for  we  import  direct  from  the  cutters,  and  sell  a 
thousand  Diamonds  where  the  ordinary  retailer  sells  one. 
MI  If  you  prefer  to  buy  for  cash,  we  will  permit  you  to  ro- 
^1«  turn  the  Diamond  at  any  time  within  one  year  and  upon 
its  return  will  refund  to  you  in  spot  cash  all  you  paid  for  it 
— less  len  percent.  For  instance:  You  may  have  ail  the 
pleasure  and  prestigeof  owning  and  wearing  a  fine  Diamond 
for  a  whole  year  for  one-tenth  of  its  value.  If  you  paid  us 
$50,  wewillrefund|45;if  youpaidflOO,  wewillrefund  $90. 
Tiiink  of  wearing  a  ^0  Diamond  a  year  at  an  expcnseof  less 
tlian  10  cents  per  week.  We  were  the  first  house  to  make 
offers  of  this  kind,  in  fact  every  liberal  innovation  made  in 
the  Diamond  business,  can  be  traced  to  the  popular  and 
progressive  methods  of  our  house 

C  Write  toDept.  N,  to-day,  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
the  book  mentioned  above — they  are  free.  REMEMBER 
— that  we  pay  all  express  charges.  You  pay  not  one  penny 
unless  you  decide  to  buy.  Everything  you  pay  applies  on 
your  purchase. 

LOFTIS  BROS,  dc  CO.     Est.  iSoS 

I>tamond  Importers  and  Manufacturing  Jewelers. 
D.-PI.  N,  y.>  I..  9S  State  St.,  Opposite  Marshall 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A.        gi  Field  &  Co 

Cop't  1902,  Loflis  Bros,  i  Co. 
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(GENUINE 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  the  nama  "  Krementz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  sliovving 
qualily,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementz  button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.  Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  Sold  by  all  jewel- 
ers. The  Story  of  aCol> 
lar  Button  free  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

C:!rHESTSlTST.,\E\V.\RK,N.  J. 


Loss. 

By    UlLDKiiAKI.K    IlAWrilORNE. 
Who  that  hath  loiit  some  d<^ur- beloved  friend 
Hut  knoweth  how  — when  the  wild  grief  is  spent 
That  tore  his  soul  with  aguny,  and  did  lend 
Ken  to  the  splendor-beaniitig  firmament 
The  blighting  darkness  of  his  shadowed  heart- 
There  surely  follows  peace  and  quiet  sorrow 
That  lead  his  spirit,  by  diviuest  art, 
Past  the  drear  present  to  that  glorious  morro'W 
Where  parting  is  not,  neither  grief  nor  fear  ! 
Hut  how  shall  he  find  comfort,  who  sees  die, 
Not  the  one  presence  that  he  held  most  dear  ; 
But  from  his  heart  a  hope  as  Heaven  high, 
And  from  his  life  a  wish  as  Truth  sublime. 
And  from  his  soul  a  love  that  mocked  at  Time  ? 
—In  July  Atlantic  Monthly. 


PERSONALS. 

President     Roosevelt    and    the    Kittens.— A 

feature  of  President  Roosevelt's  character  differ- 
ent from  that  with  which  he  is  commonly  cred- 
ited was  displayed  recently  in  a  little  incident 
which  The  Saturday  Evenittg-  Post  relates.  The 
President  in  company  with  Secretary  Root  had 
been  enjoying  a  horseback  ride  to  Chevy  Chase, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  On  their  return 
they  were  going  along  Sixteenth  Street,  near  the 
Henderson  Castle,  when  a  series  of  short  cries  at- 
tracted the  President's  attention  : 

"What  is  it  ? "  asked  Secretary  Root. 

"Kittens,  I  think,"  replied  the  President,  turn- 
ing his  horse  around.  "And  they  seem  to  be  in 
distress." 

Then  the  Chief  Magistrate  began  an  investiga- 
tion and  discovered  that  the  melancholy  chorus 
issued  from  the  open  catch-basin  of  e.  sewer. 

The  President  beckoned  to  two  urchins  who, 
from  an  awed  distance,  were  admiringly  watching 
the  performance. 

"Will  one  of  yovi  boys  crawl  into  the  opening 
while  the  other  holds  his  legs  ?  "  President  Roose- 
velt asked. 

Sport  like  that  with  the  greatest  personage  in 
the  United  States  as  umpire  could  come  reason- 
ably only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  boys  fairly 
tumbled  to  the  opportunity. 

"That's  the  stuff!"  exclaimed  the  President. 
"Now,  what  do  you  find  there?" 

"Cats  in  a  ba.g',"  shrilled  the  boy  with  his  head 
in  the  sewer.  The  other  boy  sturdily  clung  to  his 
companioij's  legs.  The  kittens,  unaware  that 
their  plight  had  stirred  the  sympathies  of  thehead 
of  a  nation  and  that  their  deliverance  was  at  hand, 
wailed  as  if  a  new  calamity  were  about  to  strike. 

"Drag  them  out,"  came  the  command. 

In  a  moment  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  two  excited  youngsters 
stood  around  the  rescued  litter.  Three  forlorn 
kittens  struggled  feebly.  Then  the  wrath  of  the 
leader  who  has  slaughtered  wild  game,  and  shot 
down  armed  men  in  battle,  blazed  into  epithets 
upon  the  wretch  who  had  flung  the  kittens  to  die 
in  slow  agony. 

The  commotion  brought  out  a  wondering  butler 
from  a  neighboring  residence. 

"Will  you  care  for  these  little  kittens?  "  asked 
the  President  ;  "give  them  inilk  and  a  place  to 
live?" 

Had  the  man  been  asked  to  accept  a  Cabinet 
portfolio  he  could  not  have  responded  with  more 
heartfelt  eagerness. 

The  President  thanked  him,  told  the  astonished 
urchins  they  were  little  men.  and,  joining  Secre- 
tary Root,  iiioved  on  to  the  White  House. 


How  Dumas  Got  Ahead   of  his   Manager. — 

The  Paris  theater  manager,  Doligny,  relates  in 
his  "Reminiscences"  a  good  story  of  the  elder 
Dumas.  The  story  is  condensed  from  Universum 
as  follows  : 

Doligny  produced  Dumas's  drama  "Kean  "  with 
the  rather  peculiar  stipulation  that  the  author 
should  receive  one-third  of  the  gross  receipts 
when  these  exceeded  three  thousand  francs  and 
nothing  at  all  if  they  fell  below  that  figure. 

Dumas,  who  was  always  hard  up,  came  late  one 
evening  to  gel  his  share. 

"Luck  is  against  you  again,"  said  the  manager. 
"You  don't  get  anything  to-night.  Here  is  the 
account." 

Dumas  glanced  at  it  and  went  away.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  came  back  and  said  : 

"Just  look  over  the  account  again  and  then  pay 
me  a  thousand  francs.  The  ticket  that  I  just 
bought  for  three  francs  brings  the  total  up  to 
three  thousand  francs  and  fifty  centimes." — Traiis- 
latio7t  7nade  for  THE  Lii  er.\ry  Digest. 


A  New  Result  from  the  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


Accomplished. 
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Mr.  Edi5on'8  Latest  inventions — 

The  MOULDED  RECORD  and 
The  NEW  REPRODUCER 

duplicate  the  human  voice  in  volume 
and  clearness.  Absolutely  free  from 
scratching;  perfectly  sinootli  and  nat- 
ural. The  Moulded  Records  are  'high 
speed,"  made  of  hard  wax,  freely  and 
safely  handled.  New  Reproducers  on 
all  Phonographs.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
exchange  proposition  ("Gem"  except- 
ed). Phonographs  in  Nine  Styles, 
$io.oo  to  $ioo.oo.  Records,  50  cents  ; 
$5.00  per  dozen. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Orang*,  li.  J. 
New  Vork,  83  Chambers  St.  Chicago,  114  Wabaah  Atci. 


BOYS  WHO  MAKE  MONEY 

In  a  dainty  little  booklet,  25  out  of  some  3000 
bright  boys  tell  in  their  own  way  just  how  they 
have  made  a  success  of  selling 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Pictures  of  the  boys — 
letters  telling  how  they 
built  up  a  paying  busi- 
ness outside  of  school 
hours.  Interesting 
stories  of  real  business 
tact. 

We  will  furnish  you  wit 
Ten  Copies  the  first  week  Free 
of  Charge,  to  be  sold  at  Five 
Cents  a  Copy;  you  can  then 
send  us  the  wholesale  price  for 
as  many  as  you  find  you  can 
sell  the  next  week.  If  you  want 
to  try  it,  address 

Boys'  Department 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


"THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET 

48  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  $24. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  deep,  $10. 

Made  of  Golden  Oak.  and  Hand- 
somely Finished . 


The  cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 
furniture  made. 

Sold  on  approval,  charges  paid 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Use 
It  thirty  days— if  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  wiil 
refund  your  money. 

Write  for  ilhistrated  catalogue  of 
the  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

DEARHOKV     UKSK    CO. 
Blniiiiiichuni,  .Via. 

Sent  on  Appr^\.  1 

This  fllinp:  Cnldi"-  i- 
made  of  Tarboiiiit  w  f. 
12 drawers stroii(fl.\  built. , 
cloth  covered,  eleiriinrM' 
finished  with  brass  ll-b^l 
holderiJ,  a  matriiitln-i  t 
Desk  ornament.  Size  14 
X  18  X  10.  Special  sizes 
made  to  order.  Vrieo 
$3,00  t.  o.  b.  New  York. 

A.    DAVIDSON, 
18  Spruce  Street,  N.  V. 
Phone,  088  John.    EatabliHlicd  1888. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Coming  Events. 


August  6-8.— Convention  of  the  Xational  Job- 
bing Confectionery  Association  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

August  6-9.— Convention  of  the  Stamp  Collec-  , 
tors'  Protective  Association  of  America  at  I 
Denver,  Colo.  | 

August  6-1 1— Negro  Christian  Convention  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

August  7-9.  —  Convention  of  the  American 
Camera  Club  Exchange  at  Denver,  Colo. 

August  8-9. — Convention  of  the  National  Ama- 
teur Oarsmen's  A.ssociation  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

August  8-10.  The  Friends'  International  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  iit  Richmond.  Va. 


jgust 
Wor 


kers  of  America  at  Clcvelaml,  O. 


August  11-15— Convention  of  the  Commercial 
I^aw  League  of  America  ;it  Niagara  Palls, 
N.  Y. 

August  11-16.- Convention  of   the  International 
rypographical  Union  at  I'inciniiati,  O. 
Convention  of  the  International  Stereotypers 
and   Electrotvpers'  Association   of  America 
at  Cincinnati,  O. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign.  . 

SOUTH    AMERICA.  I 

July  21.— It  is  reported  from  Panama  that  the 
revolutionary  leader,  Herrera,  is  willing  to 
accept  terms  of  peace. 

July  23      The  United  States  gunboat  Marietta  is 
ordered  to  1  he  mouth  of  the  Orinoco   River,  1 
to  protect  American  shipping  interests;  the  [ 
gunboat    Kani^er    is     now   the    only    United 
States  gunboat  on  the  Isthmus,  the  Macliias 
having  been  ordered  to  Cape  Haitien.  I 

July  24.  — President  Castro  returns  to  La  Guayra 
from  Barcelona,  preparatory  to  attacking  the 
insurgents  at  Valencia. 

July  26.  — President  Castro  retreats  to  Caracas. 

July  27.  -Insurgents  under  General  Mendoza  de- 
feat reinforcements  on  their  way  to  Castro 
and  capture  ammunition. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  21.— The  Pope  receives  Governor  Taf t  and 
discusses  the  friar  question. 

The  situation  in  Haiti  has  become  worse. 

A  report  from  Berlin  says  that  the  Kaiser  pro- 
poses to  decorate  300  Americans  on  account 
of  courtesies  extended  m  connection  with 
Frmce  Henry's  visit. 

General  Garcia  Velez,  son  of  the  late  General 
Garcia,  is  appointed  Cuban  Minister  to  Mex- 
ico. 
July  11. — The  closing  of  primary  schools  kept  by 
the  religious  societies  causes  riots  in  Paris. 

July  24.— The    King  's  health   is   reported  to  be 
steadily  improving. 
A  sharp  debate  on   the  Irish  estimates  takes 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Julv  25  -President  Loubet  signs  a  decree  for 
"the  closing  of  additional  unauthorized  church 
schools  in  Paris;  the  excitement  over  the 
closing  of  the  schools  continues  throughout 
the  republic. 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  make  an  agreement 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  Korea  in  re- 
turn for  concessions. 

July  26. — Diplomatic  relations  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland  are  resumed. 

July  27. — Berlin  newspapers  assert  that  the 
Kaiser  will  disregard  the  appeals  made  by 
the  Polish  noblemen  against  his  visiting 
Posen.  Prussian  Poland,  for  the  army  ma- 
neuvers in  September,  because  of  the  strong 
feeling  roused  by  his  anti- Polish  speech  at 
Marienburg,  and  that  he  expressed  his  desire 
to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  90,000  of  his 
troops. 

Domestic. 

July  21.— The  Philadelphia  PuNic  Ledj^er  \s  soXd. 
to  Adolph  S.  Ochs  for  $2,225,000. 

July  22.— Major  Edwin  F.  Glenn,  Fifth  Infantrv, 
is  found  guilty  of  administering  the  water- 
cure    to    Filipinos,    and    sentenced    to    one 

MacDonald-Heyward  Co. 

Successor  to  W.M.  .tlOIR 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Diamonds,     Silverware 


THE 


^1 


RAZOR 


with  ordinary  careful  ote  keept 

A  Keen  Edge 
For  Ten  Years 

without  HONING  or  GRINDINGj 


btii.)  Ii,t 
Ifct  l-ix.k 


Full  Hollow  Ground  $2.50  each 

Extra  Double  Concave 
$3.00  each 


•Hints  to  Shavers" 

The  •' Carbo  MaRnctic  " 

i\  lemi>ercd  by  a  n<rrl  dec 

irical     proccis.       l<ai    no    ban!  I 

spots,  no  soft  ipoii,  no  briitlcnr*» 

Surgically  ground  by  MamburK  process  . 

adaptable   for  wiry  or   soO   beards.      Every 

one    IS  guaranlttii  —  if    11    does    not    siiH,  the 

dealer  will  exchange  11  until  you  are  satisfied. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  or  aent  by  manufacturer,  postpaid. 
Firm  0/  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  445-446  Broadway,  New  York 


LAFLIN 

AMD 

RAND 

r6vrDER     CO 


WATERPROOF"    SMOKEUESS    POWDER 

rOR  AL.I-  rtiNDS     or 
RIFLES,  REYOLVEFIS      AND  SHOTGUNS 

;.'.•".'..■    CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 

■'""./■  99   CCDAR  5T    NEW    YORK 
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The  web  stretches 
The  ends  (front  ami 
back)  stretch.  Als.. 
look  at  the  patent  iink, 
A  strong  and  service- 
able suspender. 

Money  Refunded 

If  you  don't  find 
it  the  most  perfect 
in  adjustment  and 
the  most  elastic 
suspender  ever  made. 

PLEASE  DON'T 

let  your  dealer  sell  you  something  "just 
as  good  "  if  yoD  really  want  the  Chester 
Everlastlc."  He  has  them  in  stock  or  can 
easily  get  them.  If  he  won't,  send  us  the  retail 
price  ^SOc."l  and  we  will  send  a  pair  postpaid.  State 
color  preference.     Send /or  Itandtome  booklet. 

CHESTER  SUSPENDER  CO., 

87    UEt.VTl  K    .WKM  K.    K(>.\IU  KV,  MASS. 

Branch  Factory,  Br.'ck\i:ic.  Ont.iri    . 


man  at 
the  throttle— 

the  istn  at  the  Bwtteta.  tbe  man  In  tli«  Big* 
Dal-to*<er.  tbe  meo  wbo  know  tbe  oeces-  ^ 
(Itr  ot  being  alwsf 3  on  tbe  alert,  these 
are  Uie  meo  wtio  feel  itie  need  gf  aa 

The  engineer  Is  constanUy  watchful  to  prevent 
frtctloQ  and  strain— to  sare  wear  aod  tearoo  bia 
eoglne.  UekDoxstbatuodaeatraloooanxpart 
causes  a  loss  of  speed  and  creates  possible 
danger.  In  tbe  same  way  be  realizes  that  to 
save  unoecessarj  strain  on  bis  nerves  Is  to 
Insure  Increased  capacity  for  perfect  work  of 
brain,  nerves  and  muscle.  Ue  wears  an  O-P-0 
luspensory 

We  autborlie  every  druggist  to  refund  yemr 
money  If  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Get  tbe  Right  Brand.  Sboald  rou  t>e  un- 
able to  get  O-F-C  from  your  druggist,  we  will 
supply  you.  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

No.  2  0>P-C  liite  tack,  elittic  bandi.  f  1.00 

No.  3  0-P-C  lilk  tack,  elatbc  bands.    1.60 

"The  Strug^gle  for  Supremacy" 

A  booklet  giving  tbe  reasons  why,  under 
tbe  rush  and  grlod  of  modem  life,  every 
bealtby.  normal  man  sbould  wear  an  O-P-0 
Buspeosory      IT  8  FREE— write  for  It. 

BALER  &  BLACK. 267  •25lhSt.,Chicafo.U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  Frost  King  and  Frost 
Que*'n  Chamois  Vests.  Rex  Porous  Plasters 
Blue-Jay  Com  and  Bunion  2'lasi*rs. 


WANTFD Active,  educated  men  to  represent  the 

'''*'"**-''-'  New  International  Encyclopxdi.i  in 
Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
guaranty  paid.  Give  age,  experience, references.  DODD, 
MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


I   am   the  tooth   brush  you   hear  so  many  speak  about. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Tallow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
mouth.    Hustles  in  irregular  tiiits—claana  betweea  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
to  holj  it.      This  means  much  to  cleanly  vcr^i  n^— the  unly  ones  who  like  our  brush. 
Send  for  our  fret  booklet,  "  Tooth  Truths." 


::^^ '^pcptvuto^tlc^ 


^VSltchlCSt       ClOCkSt       etc.  Adults' 35c.  Youths*  ssc.   ChiMren-s  zee.    By  mail  or  at  dealers.         FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,   '  4  Pine  St.,  Florence,  M»I» 
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ata-n>ifa 


l»  A  CONCINTK«TtD 

MALTED  FOOD 

PALATABLE.  NUTRITIOUS 

PCRrCCTLY  COOKED 

PREDIGESTED 

«M»  ALWAYS 

READY  10  EAT 


mff        ..,         uDUtaiiirt  more   niitritiDHi 
Ultltilltfl    more   tissue-building 
qualities,     more     nerve 
stimulant  than  any  other  food. 

maltA-Ulla.  "The  Perfect  Food."  Is 
the  \  itul,  the  life-iciviuif  food,  the  in- 
vijforator  t)f  brain  and  body,—  THE 
Wi)kLl)'S    DVSPKJ'SIA    DEsTKUYEK. 

malta-Ulta  eaten  for  breakfast  and 
sut>per  insures  perfect  dit;estiou  and 
removes  all  cause  of  insomnia  and 
dyspepsia.  iO  per  cent  of  the  ills  of 
life  are  due  to  poor  dit;estiou. 


a  0  a 


^•Ulail^te 


malta=Ulta 

requires  no 
cooking, — 

is  always 

ready  to  eat 

and  is 

relished  by 

old  and 
young,  sick 

or  well. 


MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 
Toronto,  Canada  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  need  of  an  air-tight,  fire-proof 
vessel  for  holding  temporary  garb- 
age and  ashes,  and  not  too  heavy 
•   for  a  maid  to  carry,  has  resulted  in 

Witt's  Corrugated  Pail 

Useful  as  an  ordinary  bucket,  but  better, 
safer,  stronger  and  more  economical  for  ser- 
vants, janitors,  stablemen,  etc.  Made  of 
corrugated  steel  galvanized.  Two  sizes: 
5  gallon  is  1 1  inches  in  diameter  by  13  inches 
high;  7  gallon  is  13  x  13  inches.  We  will 
lell  you  what  dealer  in  your  town  sells  them, 
or  send  you  either  size  by  express. 
Write  for  booklet  (free). 

THE   WITT  CORNICE  CO.. 

Dept.  K,  Cincinna^ti,  O. 


iiiunih'ii  ituiipentioa  from  >tuty,  and  a  line  uf 
$50. 
I'resident  Roosevelt  appointsColonels  Thomas 
Ward  and  Joseph  1'.  .^aiiKcr  to  be  brigadier- 
generals. 

July  23  —President  Roosevelt'saction  in  retiring 
tieneral  Jacob  H.  Smith  iti  held  to  be  strictly 
legal  by  the  War  Dcpai  tnjent. 
The  inquest  into  the  disaster  in  the  Klondike 
section  of  the  Cumbria  Steel  Company's 
mine  at  Johnstown,  I'a.,  is  begun. 

Julv  24.- William  J.  Bryan  makes  a  speech  at  a 
Democratic  dinner  unJer  the  auspices  of  the 
New  England  League  at  Nanlaskel  Beach, 
Mass. 

July  25.— Captain  Willard  H.  Brownson,  com- 
manding the  batlle-ship  Alabama^  is  selected 
by  the  President  as  the  next  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis. 
Two  Augustinian  friars  visit  President  Roose- 
velt at  Oyster  Bay  and  discuss  the  friar 
lands  question. 

July  26.— The  President  approves  the  court- 
martial  sentences  of  Major  tilenn  and  Lieu- 
tenant (Janjot  for  cruelty  to  Filininos,  and 
disapproves  the  accjuittal  of  Lieutenant 
Coo  It. 

Julv  27.  -  A  letter  from  anti-imperialists  to 
President  Roosevelt,  repeating  charges  of 
cruelty  against  soldiers  in  the  Philippines 
and  asking  him  to  make  further  investiga- 
tions, is  made  public. 

AMt'.KICAN    DkI'K.NDKNCIKS. 
July  zi.  —  Fliilippines:    The  cholera   epidemic  is 
'decreasing  in  Manila  and  provinces. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Kditor,  LITERARY 

DiGEsr."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 

PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  699. 

XVn.  MOTTO:  "Lookout!" 
Filack  -Xine  Pieces. 


The  Foxilest  Wa.ter  is 

made  palatable  and  absolute- 
ly pure  for  drinking  by  the 
SaLtiitary  StilL  The  dis- 
ease germs  lurking  in  water 
are  a  most  frequent  cause  of 
disease.  You  can  be  insured 
against  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Cuprigraph  Co.,  68 
N.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mm 


i     iP 


il 


bS-fi       'mm- 
IH       WM       'IM-- 


if. 


/ 


White  — Nine  Pieces. 

5SS1;    1B2PR2;    iS4pp;    apikaP;   6pr; 
2Py2Pi;K4S2;8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  700. 

XVin.  Motto  :  "Carmen." 
Black — Five    Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
25282;  2R5;  S2kP3;  K7;  60b;  2H5;  4S3; 
7B. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 
Readers  of  The  LiTKBARf  Digest  are  asued  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


y^  MAN   throwing  his  own 
shadow  on  a  sun-dial  is 
in  the  dark  concerning  the 
time  of  day. 

Speaking  of  time,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  a  man  is 
in  the  dark  if  he  does 
not  carry  an 

"ACCURATE-TO-THE-SECOND" 

Dueber=  Hampden 

WATCH 

IT  IS  THE  WATCH  THAT  NEEDS  HO  WATCHING 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  in 
the  world  who  make  a  complete 
watch,  case,  move- 
ment and  all,  and  we 
guarantee  every  part 
of  every  watch  we 
make.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  for 
our  illustrated  cata- 
logue "A  Guide  to 
Watch  Bayers." 

Dueber  ■  Hampden 
Watch  Works, 

42  South  Street, 
Canton,  Ohio 


3Eir&€ 


^>^      babies' 
Swing 

of  oak,  with   strong 
ropes  and  hooks. 

SLOO, 


For  the  complete 

Outfitting 

OF 

Boys,  Qirls 
and  Infants, 


Spring  and 
Summer 


Catalogue 


describing  over  2,000  articles- over   1,000  of  which  are 

illustrated. 

Sent  for  4  cents  I'ostage. 

WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  STORES— NO  AGENTS 

Our  goods  sold  only  at  this  one  store. 

Address  Dept.  18 
60=62  WEST  23d  ST.,     -     NEW  YORKl 

National  Electric  Vehicles 

are  for  those  who  take  no 
pleasure  in  mechanical  la- 
bor. Started  and  kept  in 
motion  without  worry  or 
tinkering.  Simple,  noise- 
less, graceful.  The  most 
practical  automobile  for 
business  orpleasure.  Easily 
controlled  by  niaii,woman  or  child.   Write forcatalog, 

NATIONAL  VEHICLE  CO.,    •»«:,   E.  22ncl  St,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BEST    REPEATING    SHOT    CUNONLV  $ 


15.75 


SportBTnen   write:    **  Spencer    best    pan  In   the 
worlu."    No  more  after  present  lot  sold.    Ortijinal  slide      _     ^ 
lever  gun  made  of  best  fonred  steel,  flnett  fl^arcd  iwUl  itcd 
bftrrel.  Doobie  extr»ctora.  Take  down  ajsten.  SIk  tholt  In  3  lecoodd.  ^ 
Strongest  repeater  made.  (Send  $5;  ^n  icnt  C.  O.  D.,  balance  910.78 
and  ozpreasage ;  ex&nUnatiop  allowed,  9.  Banoermaa,  638  firotdwaj,  V.I, 
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Problem  701. 

XIX.  Mono:  "How  singular." 
Hlac-k  — Four  Pieces. 


I 


White— Twelve  I'ieces. 
2K5:8:iKiBPipi;ipiF2p, 
S  1  H  k  1'-,  ;  P  I  p  5  ;  2  B  5  ;  5  S  2. 

While  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  702. 

XX.  Motto  :  "Fin-de-siecle." 

Black  -  Kleven  Pieces. 


ts 


i#.; 


^•Sgf^         WM)f.   '^  '% 


m.  t 

m     / 


1  ^; 

m 
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■PtANO. 

Highest     :  : 
Authority 

Suppose   you  were  about  to   buy  a   piano  and 
you  coula   get   the   artists  whose   faces   are   here  sliown  to 
assist  you  in  making  your  selection.     You  could   not  find 
higher    authority.       Every    one    of    them    use    the     K%erett 
piano    exclusively,    indorse     it      unconditionally, 
and  by  their  example  advise  y<ju   t<»   buy  ihe 
Kvereit.     We  have  a  special  proposition        ft 
to  make  you  It  you  are  Interested.         _  (  ] 

Address  Department  (i. 

The  John  Church  Co. 

Cincinnati      New  York     Chicago 
London  Leipsic 

THE  WILEY  B.  ALLEN  CO. 

San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives 


The 


At  yonr 
club  or  dealer's 


Egyptian 

Cigarette 

o/*  Q^ja^Iity 

AROMATIC    DELICACY- 
MILDNESS— PURITY 


White  — Eleven  Pieces. 

8;     iRippiKt;    3P2QB;     i 
RiP3pr;2p4p;BiS2P2;2S3 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


b  p 

S  I. 


k  2  P; 


Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  687.     v.:   Author's  solution  :  P— Kt  4. 
Second  solution  :  B  x  P. 

Xo.  688.     VI.:  Kt— y  B  6. 

No.  689.     VII. 
P-  Q  B  4  ch  Kt— Kt  5,  mate 


Q-K3 
PxQ 

K^^3 

Kt  .\  Q 

R— K7 

K-Q3 
Other 


K  moves 
Q-K  4  ch 


R— 13  5,  mate 


K  X  Q 

Kt— K  I!  6  ch  Kt— Kt  5,  mate 

■  kIIq  3  ' 

P-Q  B  4  ch  Q  X  Q  P,  mate 

Px  P  e.p. 

Kt— Kt  5  ch  Q— K4mate 

• 3- 

K-Q4 
Q— K  4  ch 

K-Q3 


Kt — Kt  :;,  mate 


Sent   Free  and   I'repaid. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  all  cases  of  ii  digestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  any  reader  of  The  Litekaky  Di- 
gest who  needs  it,  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
preparation  It  quick'y  re!ieves,  positively  cures  all 
stomacli  and  bowel  troubles.  We  have  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  those  wlio  have  been  relieved,  cured,  by 
its  use.  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  constipation  do  not  !ail  to  write  to  the  Vernal  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  V. ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid. 

Readers  of  Thk  Litkrary 


Fine  Bath  Cabinet 


$2 


I'hind  ill  ^iiiir  Home  on  pajraeiitot 

Write  to-day  for  our 
special  11)  day  offer. 
State  Agent5  wanted. 
Position  worth  $1200 
to  $151)0  per  year  and 
expenses.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  new  book. 
Purify  .tour  blood  be- 
fore  hot  weather. 
Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co.      ~S\  Ji'fTfrsnii  St.,  Toledo,  0.  I 


GRAY  HA.IR    RXSTOR.£I> 

"  W  ALNUTTA"  H  AIK  STAIN 

is  iirt'pared  from  the  juiit  o(  the  Philip- 
pino  Islands  walnut,  a-iul  restores  Gray, 
.•^treakeil,  Fatl»d  or  Bleached  Uair,  Eyc- 
Drows.  Beard  or  Moiintache  to  its  original 
lolor.  Instantaneously.  (Jiveaany  shade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oil  or  rub  o(t.  Contains  uo  poisons 
anil  is  not  sticky  orpreasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Slain  will  give  more  satisfactory  n'sults  in  one  minuia 
than  all  the  hair  n'storcrs  and  hair  dvcs  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  <>0  cents  a  bottle,  postpaiil.  'in  convince  vou  of  in 
merits  we  will  *cn,l  a  sample  bottle  |><)Stpaid  for  20t. 
PACIFIC  TRAOINQ  CO..  DUt.  OHIce  51,  SI.  Loula,  Ma< 


How 


SPECIAL   SUMMER    OFFER 

II  ritf    tof  l)itfiriilnt'.-<. 

Huy  (iiamonds  oil  your  picMiiI  incoine  by  our 
mouthly  sjivin^r  plan. 

DIAflO.MtS  ,SEXr  .l.WHIIERK  FOR  JIPPROVAI, 

KxpiH'ss  iMUil.     Bookhl  i.s  worth  S!0  to  inteiid- 
intr    puiflm,-i»-r.      FKEK.       Piislal    6riiitf«    it. 
Douhtcrs  write  Pii-sl  Nationiil  Bank.  Chica^ro. 
O.   K.   MVUsliVl.l..  Ilepl.  a.  Clilcmfo. 


Buy 

ADIAMOND 


/.v):ffcf>i.i»i^fiyi^ 


Learn  Journalism 

'nr  practir.il  rourse  in  Jour- 

,  -m  will  fit  you  for  the  best 

sa):iried  positions  in  newspaper 

Innual  .tnnoanrrnipnl         --"      work.  Class  now  foniiinit. 

|PagfDailsS«hoolarJoarn>llsiii,  Sulir.U.16;  .\d»iiis  St .  ChlMfo. 


IN  COMPOl'XDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  <m  the  bark  of  the 
hand, and  on  washingafteruard  it  wasdis- 
coTPred  that  the  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODKNE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  huir  disappears 
as  if  by  macic.  It  t'nuuot  Fnil.  If  the 
growth  be  liijht,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  us  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  mote  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  nherwanl. 

I'sed  l>7  people  of  reflneoient.  and  rpromnirnded   by 

all  oho  ba<r  Iroted  Us  inrrll> 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailimr-coses 

(securely   sealed),   on   receipt    of    SI. 00   per 

bottle.     Send  money  bv  letter,  with   youi  full 

address  written  plainlv.    Postace-stamps  taken. 

l.()r\L  AMI  (.KVKItlL  .4(iKNTX  «\NTKII 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dcpt.     211,    Cincinn.iti,  Ohio 

Every    Mtittir    <;iinriinl<>*-d 

r^«e  OITer  f  I.UUU  for  failure  or  the  SUghte«t  I^Jurr 


If  You  Want  to  Kiioh  Mow  to  nearli  ami  Hold  an  Audit  nre.  Read 

BEFORE   AN    AUDIENCE 

(>i.  the  Vse  of  the  tVill  in  I^^hlic  Speaking.  Practical 
ail  vice  by  Nathan  S'heppard.  ISnio,  lloth.  T.I  cents.  rx)st- 
psiid.    Funk  .£  vVagnalls  CompHiiy .  fublishers.  New-  ■!  i>rk. 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No.  6<»o.     Vlll. 

K-  I  I'  T I     lil  7, 

r   0  "i.  '"*'« 

KmK  8»  — Kt  7, 

U  other 

B— R  3,  mate 

*'  K  «  Kt 

Kt — U  7,  mate 

a. 3. 

Kt(H  7)  X  <J 

kicl;  5)     Kt  7, 

mate 

2. 3. 

Kt  (P  41  X  Q 

g-B8ch  g-KB8,  mate 

^1.  2 3. 

B  X  Kt  B— ga 

Solved  b\'  M.  \V  H  ,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Kev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Hctlilehem,  Fa.;  C.  k.  Oldham, 
MoundsviUe,  \V.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester, 
Nlass.;  the  Kev.  G.  I)obbs,  New  Orleans  ;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Bii  niingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Bos., 
ton  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  A  Knight, 
Hillsboid,  Te^;.;  the  Rev.  |.  (J.  Law,  Walhalla,  S. 
C;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  ?{.  Y.;  K.  Kentino,  New 
York  City  ;  C.  B  E.,  Yonngstown,  O  ;  1).  8.  Tay- 
lor, Hyde  Park,  Mass.;  Dr.  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco; 
W.  \V.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lyncliburg, 
Va.;  O.  C  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Ferris, 
Chester,  Pa.;  A.  G.  Massmann,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T. 
Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Tay- 
lor, Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  Borgner,  Jr.,  New  York 
City  ;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia. 

687  :  W.  J.  Funk,  Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Parsons, 
Ossuning,  N.  Y. 

687  and  688:  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
"Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  H.  M.  Coss,  Cat- 
taraugus, N.  Y.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

6S7,  683,  689  :  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C. 
Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

687,688,690:  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Ef- 
fingham, 111.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  R.  H.  Renshaw, 
University  of  Virginia. 

688  and  689  :  R.  A.  Oran,  Cape  Cod,  Mass, 
688  and  690  :  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 
688,  689  and  690  :  "Rigodon,"  New  York  City. 

Comments  (688):  "Interesting "—G.  D.;  "Shows 
constructive  genius  of  the  highest  order"— P.  S. 
F.;  "A  verv  good  development  and  elaboration  of 
the  'sliding-Castle  theme"— H.  W.  B  ;  "The  best 
of  the  first  two  instalments  "—A.  C.  W.;  "Full  of 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  art" — A  K.;  "Easy  and 
elegatit  "— J.  G.  L. ;  "A  tea.ser  " — J.  H.  S.;  "Clean 
cut"— K.  K.;  "Powerful"— C.  B.  E.;  "Beautifully 
constructed  "—R.  O'C;  "Not  up  to  /..  D.  average 
quality  "— W.  R.  C;  "Deserves  a  prize" — H.  M.  C; 
"Unsurpassed" — E.  B.  K.;  "Most  excellent" — S. 
M.  M.;  "Was  ever  anything  more  beautiful?" — C. 
N.F. 

689:  "Too  simple "-M.  M.;  "Splendid  "—F.  S.  P.; 
"Lacks  depth  and  subtlety"— H  W.  B.;  "Good 
key  and  mates"— A.  C.  W.;  "Excellent  and  not 
eas}'"— A  K.;  "An  oily  key" — J.  G.  L.;  "Kev  easily 
seen"— K.  K.;  "Will  be  thumb-marked"— C.  B.  E."; 
"Rather  transparent  "—D.  S.  T.;  "Tricky"— R. 
O'C. 

690:  "Very  good" — M.  M.;  "Has  all  sorts  of 
'duals'  and  'shorts '"—G.  D.;  "Key  fine,  scheme 
good,  construction  faulty"- F.  S.  F.;  "The  key  is 
fairly  difficult  "—H.  W.  B.;  "A  two-mover  worked 
up  into  a  three-mover" — A.  C.  W.;  "Interesting 
and  intricate"— A  K.;  "A  rusty  key" — J.  G.  L.; 
"Interesting  on  account  of  many  subvariations  ; 
but  is  offset  by  many  mates  in  two"— K.  K.;  "All 
wool,  but  not  a  yard  wide"  — C.  P>.  E.;  "A  beauti- 
ful sacrifice  obtained  at  considerable  cost  "- D.  S. 
T.;  "A  Queenlv  colossus" — R.  O'C;  "First  class" 
— S.  M.  M.;  "The  experts  will  call  this  faulty,  but 
its  conquest  gave  me  great  trouble  and  great 
pleasure"— C  N.  F. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  J.  F.  got  683, 
684,  685,  and  686  ;  Dr.  E.  H.  K.,  683  ;  R.  H.  R.,  686  ; 
W.  J.  F.  and  W.  E.  Griffin,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  683 
and  684 ;  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson,  East  New- 
Market,  Md.,  684 ;  Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Manning,  Almo, 
Ky.,  6S2.;  G.  H.,  Medford,  Mass  ,  681. 

The  New  York-Pennsylvania  Corre- 
spondence Match. 

The  latest  score  shows  that  364  games  have  been 
finished.     Pennsylvania,  igij^  ;  New  York,  172J4. 


LANGU 


tfg%^^     ^For  Self. 
AGES  Study.  |choo. 


OORTINA'S  METHOD  (complete)  $1.50 

A:riinl:(l   :■"/:•<)   Prize  Coluinhian   Exposition. 

lOR    PUnUriRRAPU       THE  IDEAL  METHOD. 
IBT    rnUHUOriftrn  circulars,  etc.  on  application. 

I  Cortina's  Sp.-Enj;  ,k  Eog.-Sp.Pocket  Dictionary  &  Instructor.  Flex 
I  Cloth,  Dimble  ludes,  317  Pages,  25c.  Imported  Spanish  Books. 

1 R.  D.  Cortina  Academy  of  Lansnases,  44  W.  3^th  St.,  a.  \. 


Pears' 


The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  tiscd  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  loo  years. 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


^^  SVrFER.ER.S    FROM  ^= 

DYSPEPSIA  ^^°  "^"'^'^ 
STOMACH  TROUBLES 

Can  Find  Quick  Relief  by  Using 

an  absolutely  harmless  germicide. 
It  subdues  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists. 

p'OiriP  I  will  send  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
*  ■Vi-/1^    20C.,  to  cover  actual  postage,  a 

liberal  sample,  that  will  pro\  e  the  claims  I 
make  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  This  prepara- 
tion cannot  harm  j'ou,  and  in  most  cases  gives 
wonderful  results.    Address 

Dent.  R,57  Prince  St.,      Mow  York 


GOOD    INCOMES    MADE 


33c 


By  selling  our  celebrated 
goods.  25  and  30  per  cent, 
commission  oflf. 

"  BOMOSA  "  the 
Most   Economical 

1-lb.  trade  ■  mark  red  bags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  35c. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

81-33   VESEV   ST.,   NEW   YORK 

P.  O.  Box  289 


HARTSHORN 
I5HADER0I.LERS1 

Fare  perfect  In   action.    Over  401 
years'   experience  guides    the! 
manufacture.  Get  the  imuroved.  ' 
No  tacks  required.     To  avoid 
imitations. notice  script  name  of 

,  STEWART  Hartshorn  on  label. 


LET  ME  SELL   YOUR  REAL  ES' 
TATE  OR  BUSINESS 

OVER  20  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 

Describe  your  property  and  give  your  lowest  cash 
price  in  first  letter.  I  can  sell  most  any  kind  of  pro- 
perty no  matter  where  located.  If  you  want  to  buy 
write  me  to-day.    I  can  save  you  time  and  money. 

FRANK  P.  CZ.EVGLAND 

7805  Adams,  Express  Building,       CHICAGO 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Usethe  Great  English  Remedy 

BLAiR'S   PlLLSl 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    60c.  &  $  1 . 
DRTTGGISTS,  or  224  William  St,,  N.  Y.  1 


Desk  Top 
Filing  Cabinet    

The  most  <c>nvei,i.-ni  iltvk-^  Cor  lilmg  siid  ilasslfvlDK  cllpplnM, 
muslrati„i,«,  ii,anuscri|.u,  etc.  ll  ig  (he  acme  of  slinplijty  and 
ready  r,.ferrii.v  anU  a  Hliiiiiilus  lo  Ihe  bu»y  Diao  by  reason  of 
the  aciurnc  V  »iul  lacliity  with  which  memoranda  are  preserved 
and  referred  to. 

The  C'aril  ludei  Ri-riim  pvei  a  valuable  cross  reference  lo 
your  library  or  inanuiiiripl  au<l  .permits  tlie  use  of  any  known 
method  of  claiaification.  This,  convenient  method  of  (ilinif 
appeals  stront'ly  to  the  BtndiouB  «nd  thoughtful.  It  is  a  Kreat 
boon  to  protes.sii  rial  incu  <.f  a'l  cla^.  s. 

BRINGS   ORDER  OUT   OF    CHAOS 

Shailfr  .Miithe\.s  of  the  Uiiivers;  y  of  Chicago  : 

'I  am  now  usins;  Iwoot  your  '•  Lioraiv  Uling  Cabinets" 
and  lind  them  exceedingly  serviceable.  You  have  done  the 
public  a  great  service  in  j  reparing  tliis  most  j/ractical  device. 

Desk  Top  or  Upright  Cabinets  furnished  in  all  sizes  and 
styles.  Prict's  $'I..'iO  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval.    Ueturn  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and  literature. 

The  Library  Filing  Cabinet  Co..  Title  &  Trust  Bldg,  Chicago 


Co  Authors 

Seeking  a 
Publisher 


Manuscripts  in  all 
branches  of  literature 
suitable  for  publication 
in  book  form  are  re- 
quired by  an  establish- 
ed house.  Liberal  and 
honorable  treatment. 
BOOKS,  HI  Herald  23d 
St.,  New  York. 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS 


35c 


Post 
paid 
Latest  and  conect  styles  aud  sizes.     Older  tilled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  gruaranteed.     Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice- 
the  price.    Booklet  '•  C.\  l{I>  S^TYKK  "  FKKE! 
E.  J.  SCHUSTER  PTG.  &  ENG   CO.,  KEPT.  10,  ST.  LOl'lS,  MO. 


KLIP    BINDER 

The  KLiPS  and  the  i'over  tuim  tlu-  KLli' 
BINDER.  You  caii  cover  a  niag'aziiie  or 
bind  a  volume  in  ten  seconds.  Instantly 
removable.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  with  keys^ 
mailed  for  Tn  <'ents.  Cover  price-list  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


DENT'S 

CORN  GUIVI 

QrnsBIioIis-Vari!; 

Easy  to  apply.  Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

ATALL  DRUGGISTS  ISCTSMBYMAILUmmmiimiL 
THE  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES. 

C.S.  DENT  &  CO.,DETR0IT,MICH. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Carbs  and  Splints 
just  as  Qiiick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Citicago. 


FACTORY  WASTES 


I  have  tound: 
ways  to  utilize 
many,  converting  losses  into  profits.  Pamphlet 
and  information.  DR.  PETER  T.  AUSTEN.. 
Research  Chemist,  80  Jtsroatl  Street,  New  York. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


RESPONSIBILITY    FOR   THE    SHENANDOAH 

RIOT. 

NOT  even  the  newspapers  that  sympathize  most  heartily 
with  the  striking  miners  advocate  a  resort  to  rioting  such 
as  occurred  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  last  week.  The  union  pick- 
ets, so  the  despatches  say,  halted  a  deputy  sheriff  and  two  non- 
union workers  at  Shenandoah,  and  when  one  of  them  was  found 
to  have  a  bundle  containing  a  blouse  and  overalls,  he  "  was  taken 
from  the  deputy  and  beaten  almost  to  death."  The  deputy  and 
the  other  workman  fled  for  refuge  to  the  railroad  station,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  "  an  angry  mob  of  5,000. "  Joseph  Beddell, 
a  hardware  merchant  and  brother  of  the  deputy,  attempting  to 
go  to  his  brother's  relief,  was  beaten  "with  clubs  and  billies  into 
insensibility,"  and  "died  en  route  to  the  Miners'  Hospital."  An 
engine  rescued  the  deputy  and  the  non-union  workman  from  the 
station,  but  a  force  of  police,  sent  there,  had  to  fight  their  way 
out  with  revolvers,  and  most  of  the  policemen  and  many  of  the 
mob  were  wounded  in  the  conflict.  Some  of  them  are  expected 
to  die.     The  militia  now  guard  the  town. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  outbreak.  A  number  of  papers  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  mob  of  striking  miners  are  responsible  for  the  inju- 
ries they  inflicted,  but  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous. 
The  papers  which  believe  that  the  mine-owners  brought  on  the 
strike  also  hold  them  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  strike. 
Thus  the  Baltimore  Herald  says  : 

"By  their  delay  when  resumption  of  mining  was  possible,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  admission,  the  operators  have  made  them- 
selves morally  responsible  for  the  past  and  future  public  disor- 
ders and  the  misery  attendant.  President  Baer  has  not  the 
slightest  ethical  right  to  employ  as  industrial  factors  in  increased 
profits  the  lives  of  striking  miners,  those  of  militia  inspired  with 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  thousands  de- 
pendent upon  healthy  and  normal  conditions  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  regions." 

So  conservative  a  journal  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
takes  a  somewhat  siniilar  view  in  the  following  comment : 

"It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  halting  attitude  of 


the  chief  operators  has  fostered  tiiat  frame  ot  ninii  among  the 
strikers  and  their  sympathizers  which  prompts  to  violence.  The 
great  companies  have  so  acted  as  to  make  most  men  think  that 
they  do  not  want  to  resume  work,  and  that  they  are  not  sorry  to 
see  the  few  men  who  are  employed  in  isolated  places  suffering 
attacks  which  may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  not  opening 
the  mines  generally.  There  are  complaints  that  the  local 
authorities  in  some  districts  do  not  afford  proper  protection,  but 
the  operators  show  no  signs  of  the  indignation  whicli  would  be 
manifested  by  men  who  were  in  earnest  aljout  seeing  that  those 
who  wanted  to  work  were  cnaliled  to  tlo  so  in  safety.  In  short, 
if  the  little  group  who  control  the  great  companies  concerned  in 
mining  coal  had  been  ijcnt  on  avoiding  the  di.scl.arge  of  theic 
obligation  to  the  public  in  this  matter,  they  could  nui  have  pursued 
a  course  better  calculated  for  this  purpose  than  that  which  they 
have  adopted." 

But  it  seems  equally  clear  to  the  journals  that  oppose  the 
claims  of  the  miners'  union  that  the  strikers  are  the  ones  to 
blame.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"Now,  John  .Mitciiell,  you  started  this  thing.  The  people  hold 
you  accountable.  You  say  that  you  did  not  advise  riot  and  dis- 
order, but  you  knew  as  well  as  that  the  sun  shines  at  midday 
tliat  when  you  counsel  a  crowd  of  ignorant  foreigners  to  break 
their  agreements  with  their  employers,  and  stop  work,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  industries  of  a  nation,  those  men  will  do  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  now.  They  have  always  done  it,  and,  so 
long  as  they  are  as  tiiey  are,  will  continue  to  do  it.  You  have 
brought  your  State  into  disrepute.  You  have  set  back  jirosper- 
ity  of  the  very  unions  you  affect  to  advance,  for  you  are  driving 
the  country  into  a  disgust  for  them.  Men  are  losing  their  lives 
because  they  threaten  the  lives  of  others.  Families  are  suffering 
because  the  breadwinners  are  idle,  at  your  behest.  Now,  your 
followers  defy  the  law  and  anarchy  prevails.  How  long  williyou 
endure  it,  and  how  long  will  the  people  endure  you?  " 

And  so  thinks  the  New  York  Sun,  which  says : 

"The  news  reports  of  the  last  few  days  show  that  when  indus- 
try raises  its  head  in  the  anthracite  mining  region  lawlessness 
strikes  at  it.  When  a  mine  gets  enough  workers  to  indicate  the 
resumption  of  work  the  strikers  fall  upon  the  laborers,  with  will- 
ingness, if  not  with  intent,  to  kill. 

"Public  support  of  law  and  order  must  be  on  a  broader  and 
more  stable  basis  than  it  is.  Many  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials, 
from  Governor  Stone  to  the  mining-town  burgesses,  are,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  temporizing  with  rioters  or  openly  favoring 
them.  Throughout  the  counlry  a  considerable  element  of  the 
press,  ashamed  to  side  with  lawlessness  when  it  is  red-handed, 
makes  its  temporary  disappearance  the  occasion  for  attacking 
the  coal  companies  on  some  trumped-up  accusation,  and  so  helps 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  disorder  inflamed. 

"The  man  who  seizes  bodily  upon  another  to  prevent  him  from 
working  in  the  coal-mines  is  scarcely  a  worse  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  better-dressed  crowd  that  gives  him  aid  and  com- 
fort. " 

The  Hazeltou  Trades  Cnionist  says  of  the  Shenandoah  riot; 

"The  clash  teaches  the  lesson  that,  if  armed  war  must  exist, 
the  workers  in  the  anthracite  region  will  be  prepared  to  defend 
to  the  last  ditch  their  rights  and  their  homes.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  power,  as  exercised  by  these  mine-owners,  is  crea- 
ting and  breeding  tlie  teachings  of  anarchy,  and  if  the  date  of  the 
revolution  is  at  hand,  the  men  now  on  strike  will  fight  to  the 
last  spark,  recognizing  the  apqialling  consequences.  The  Eighth 
and  Twelfth  regiments  are  now  on  the  scene  to  preserve  order 
and  protect  scabs  and  thugs  in  Shenandoah." 
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MYSTERIOUS  SUPPLY   OF    HARD   COAL. 

IT  in  iiKW  llirce  nioiUlis  since  the  hard-coal  strike  bcj^an,  and 
ttltho  the  price  has  advancetl.  there  still  seems  to  be  coal 
available  for  those  who  can  i>ay.  Where  does  it  come  from? 
Some  papers  suggest  that  the  mine-owners  foresaw  the  strike 
and,  like  Joseph,  laid  by  a  huge  supjily  to  tide  them  over  the 
"lean"  moutlis.  "Wlien  the  New  York  agencies  have  worked 
off  iheir  surplus  stock  of  coal."  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "it 
is  possible  that  the  anthracite  companies  will  discover  something 
to  arbitrate. "  This  veiled  suggestion  that  the  operators  are  really 
making  money  out  of  the  strike  is  charged  mure  openly  by  other 
papers.     Says  the  Boston  ye/// //<*/,  for  instance: 

"The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  nearly 
three  months  have  passed,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  effort 
on  the  i)art  of  tlie  operators  to  resume  the  working  of  the  mines. 
As  week  after  week  goes  by,  and  no  such  effort  is  made,  the  im- 
pression deepens  that  the  main  reason  why  the  mines  are  idle  is 
that  the  operators  are  content  to  have  them  so,  and  that  they 
expect  fully  to  recoup  themselves  from  the  public  for  whatever 
losses  they  have  suffered  from  the  strike,  precisely  as  they  col- 
lected from  the  public  in  higher  prices  for  coal  the  full  cost  of 
the  last  concessions  which  they  made  to  the  miners,  and  a  pretty 
sum  besides." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Coiiimerce,  which  can  not  l^e  ac- 
cused of  radical  leanings,  or  prejudice  against  the  capitalistic 
class,  says,  in  the  same  vein  : 

"The  operators  show  no  disposition  to  start  their  works,  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  tliey  can  not  complain  if  they  are  accused  of 
trying  to  continue  tlie  coal  shortage  till  they  have  sold  all  the 
coal  they  have  on  hand  at  famine  prices.  Pea  coal,  for  which 
$2.40  was  paid  in  this  city  before  tlie  strike,  has  been  sold  witliin 
a  few  days  for  $6.  Domestic  sizes  are  50  or  60  per  cent.,  and  oc- 
casionally more,  above  the  normal,  tho  the  retailers  will  often 
sell  to  their  regular  customers  at  less  than  the  list  rates.  The 
retailers  have  probably  lost  by  the  strike.  The  owners  of  stocks 
when  the  strike  began  have  been  able  to  make  abnormal  profits, 
and  these  owners  are  chiefly  the  coal  companies  themselves. 
Now,  if  these  coal  companies  are  trying  to  continue  the  anthra- 
cite famine  till  they  have  cleaned  out  their  bins,  they  are  com- 
mitting a  very  great  abuse  of  their  position.  The  companies  are 
in  need  of  the  support  of  public  sentiment.  If  public  sympathy 
i.s  not  with  them,  the  public  should  at  least  believe  that  they  are 
acting  reasonably  and  justly,  and  neither  procured  the  strike 
nor  jirotracted  it  for  the  sake  of  squeeziu'^-  scarcity  prices  out  of 


the  community.  This,  however,  will  be  the  conviction  of  the 
public  if  the  ojjerators  do  not  immediately  start  up  their  works 
and  reduce  the  price  of  coal,  which  is  an  article  of  public  neces- 
sity." 

It  is  predicted  by  'I'he  Coal  Trade  Journal  (July  30)  that  this 
supply  of  hard  coal  will  soon  be  gone.     It  says: 

"  Doubtless  the  stage  is  now  very  near  when,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  supplies  of  anthracite  will  be  entirely  exhausted,  and 
for  that  reason  there  is  some  force  in  the  statement  that  the 
operators  should  consider  some  means  of  immediately  resuming 
the  mining  of  coal.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  re- 
ceived the  statement  that  prices  are  rising  at  retail,  until,  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  the  New  England  States,  the  price  now  asked  is 
50  per  cent,  above  that  which  was  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike.  The  quantity  on  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
where  anthracite  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  fuel  supply  is  dwin- 
dling to  nothing,  and  yet  the  dealers  can  only  await  develop- 
ments. Only  liere  and  there  a  dealer  has  a  little  block  of  coal, 
but  most  of  them  are  entirely  out,  with  the  first  of  August  ap- 
proaching and  the  time  when  people  begin  to  order  for  the  winter 
upon  us,  and  there  are  not  supplies  to  draw  upon,  or  likely  to  be 
in  the  near  future.  Taking  into  account  the  month  of  July,  the 
shortage  in  anthracite  reaches  something  like  11,000,000  tons  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  heavy 
demand  for  bituminous  coal,  which  continues  beyond  question." 


NEWSPAPER  FEELING  TOWARD  THE   "ANTIS." 

E\'ERY  time  Mr.  Schurz,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Storey,  and  their 
fellow  "anti-imperialists"  appear  with  a  public  statement 
they  are  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  uncomplimentary  remarks  from 
the  expansionist  press  ;  and  the  publication  of  their  letter  to  the 
President,  a.  few  days  ago,  in  regard  to  the  demoralization  of 
the  army,  is  no  exception.  They  aver,  in  this  document,  that 
the  army  is  suffering  from  "a  great  and  general  demoraliza- 
tion," and  charge  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  guilty 
of  "kidnaping  and  murder,  under  circumstances  of  aggravated 
brutality,"  robbery,  torture,  outrage,  execution  on  evidence  elic- 
ited by  torture,  and  allege  further  that  "it  has  been  the  general 
practise,  if  not  actually  the  order,  to  kill  those  wounded  in  con- 
flict." This  committee  says  that  these  facts  have  been  concealed 
and  the  guilty  have  been  shielded,  and  it  offers  to  direct  the 
President's  attention  to  concrete  cases  if  he  so  desires. 

Most  of  the  expansionist  jiress  regard  the  letter  as  an  unwar- 
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ANOTHER  NOTCH. 


—  The  Xew  York  World. 

THE  STRIKE   AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


DUMPED  RIGHT  IN   THE  WAV. 

—  The  Ohio  Utaie  Journal,  Columbus. 
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"ISSUE,   ISSUK,    VVll'.'s  1,01    Till-;   1S>UK?  ■ 

—  The  ChkafTO  Inter  Ocean. 


liLH.lllM.     I  III-,     lilVVI-k        IIIK    loM-lMOS'    oK     lON'.flS 

The  I'hiliidelphia  Inquirer. 


REPUBLICAN   CARTOONS   OF   THE    DEMOCRATIC   SITUATION. 


ranted  attack  on  the  army,  the  President,  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  "It  is  the  most  impudent  comnuuiication  ever  addressed 
to  a  President  of  the  United  States,"  declares  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  regards  it  as  not  only  impu- 
dent, but  mendacious.  It  is  "cowardly,"  says  the  Rochester 
Post  Express,  and  the  Kansas  City  /oiirnal  advises  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  The  New  York  Mail  and 
A. I /r^j J  declares  that  the  letter  breathes  "the  spirit  of  co{>per- 
headism  and  mugwumpery."  "The  nation  is  weary  of  their 
continual  scolding,"  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  be- 
lieves, and  the  Pittsburg  Times  thinks  that  their  letter  "will  be 
received  by  the  American  people  generally  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves."  Their  statement,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  "does  not  seem  to  have  been  written  so  much  for  the 
good  of  the  armj'^  or  the  country  as  to  exploit  the  views  of  the 
writers,"  and  the  main  effect  of  it,  so  the  New  York  Tribune 
thinks,  has  been  merely  to  show  "  their  hopeless  incompetence." 
The  Hartford  Post  calls  it  a  "last-ditch  document,"  and  goes  on 
to  say ; 

"To  this  bunch  of  anti-imperialists  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines  is  intol- 
erable. The  present  condition  in  the  archipelago  has  reduced  to 
absurdity  their  earlier  contentions.  Their  campaign  has  now- 
tapered  down  to  abuse  of  the  President  for  not  abusing  the  army, 
and  to  assuming  that  every  bad  thing  they  hear  about  our  brave 
soldiers  in  the  Philippines  is  gospel  truth,  and  that  every  good 
thing  that  is  said  about  the  young  men  who  have  been  on  the 
firing  line  is  an  invention  of  the  gentleman  with  the  forked  rud- 
der. To  such  an  extremity  they  have  been  brought  at  last.  The 
anti-imperialist  campaign,  now  petering  out,  reminds  us  of  the 
broad  highway  which  became  an  alley,  then  dwindled  into  a 
lane,  subsequently  shrunk  into  a  sheep  patch,  and  at  last  con- 
tracted into  a  squirrel  track  and  ran  up  a  tree." 

It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  the  communication  is  also 
criticized  by  the  anti-expansionist  Buffalo  Express  and  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  latter  paper  remarking  that  "to  write 
a  letter  to  such  a  President  without  precise  specification  of  time 
and  place  and  person,  we  must  frankly  say  appears  to  us  a  tacti- 
cal mistake." 

Other  anti-expansionist  papers,  however,  such  as  the  Spring- 
field Republican  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  indorse 
the  document,  and  the  expansionist  Detroit  /ournal  thinks  the 


President  should  give  the  complainants  a  chance  to  prove  their 
charges.     The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  similarly: 

"The  material  fact  is  this:  a  connnittee  of  honorable,  compe- 
tent, even  distinguished,  men  claims  to  have  proof  of  crime  and 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  American  officers  and  privates,  and  it 
asks  for  an  opportunity  to  submit  these  proofs.  Its  general  con- 
clusions may  be  disputed.  It  as.serts  tiiat  the  acts  of  wanton 
cruelty  and  brutality  were  not  sporadic  and  exceptional,  but 
general  and  frequent.  This  must  remain  a  matter  of  inference 
and  belief.  Investigation  will  neither  prove  nor  refute  this 
charge.  But  the  question  of  probing  particular  cases  is  not  af- 
fected by  any  such  considerations.  There  shall  be  no  shielding, 
no  whitewashing,  no  suppression,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said.  He 
is  now  informed  that  there  is  proof  against  certain  individuals. 
He  will  doubtless  desire  to  see  this  evidence.  His  answer  to  the 
'open  letter  '  will  be  awaited  with  deep  interest." 


"FAKE"    PRIZE-FIGHTS. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tlie 
recent  fight  between  Mr.  R.  Fitzsimmons  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Jeffries  in  San  Francisco  was  fair  or  fraudulent.  Mr.  J.  L.  Sul- 
livan declares  his  belief  that  "  it  was  on  the  level,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  agree  with  him.  including  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, which  is  considered  aii  authority  on  disasters,  both  land  au'l 
marine.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  too,  the  defeated  party,  is  said  to 
have  burst  into  tears  when  he  heard  the  charge  that  he  had  pre- 
arranged the  result,  and  to  have  exclaimed  : 

"  I  call  on  the  people  to  judge  I  Why,  I  prayed  to  win  this 
fight.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  prayed  to  win.  I  lay  in  that 
room  and  prayed:  'God  give  me  strength  to  win  this  battle,  and 
I  will  be  thankful.  Amen."  Do  you  think  I  was  faking  after 
that?" 

But  .some  others,  of  a  more  unfeeling  disposition,  persist  in  the 
belief  that  the  result  was  prearranged.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  ac- 
cording to  the  despatches,  pounded  Mr.  Jeffries  for  seven  rounds 
in  a  way  that  made  it  look  as  tho  he  would  win  the  belt,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  round  he  dropped  his  arms  and  spoke 
something  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  who  promptly  knocked  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons to  the  floor,  where  he  remained  until  counted  out.  Mayor 
Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco .  declares  that  he  heard  before  the 
fight  that  it  was  to  result  as  it  did  and  when  it  did,  and  he  will 
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Thk  1'akmkk  :  "I'ierpont,  now's  your  chance  to  organize  a  rain  trust  and 
curtail  production."  —The  St.  I'au'l  Pioneer  Press. 


JUI'ITi-.R  PluviuS:  "I  wonder  if  that  barrel  isn't  pretty  near  empty." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


EFFECT   OF   WET   WEATHER   ON   THE   CARTOONISTS. 


hold  a  i)ublic  hearing  in  tlie  city  hall  on  the  subject.  If  he  finds 
tliat  tlie  fight  was  "thrown,"  he  will  ijerinit  no  more  of  them  in 
San  Francisco.  Such  a  situation  leads  some  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco people  who  deplore  prize-fighting  actually  to  hope  that  the 
affair  was  dishonest ;  and  the  New  York  Times  makes  the  inter- 
esting point  that  if  "fake"  fights  are  abolished,  the  prize-ring 
will  return  to  the  brutality  that  characterized  it  years  ago — so 
we  must  choose  between  dishonesty  and  savagery. 

The  Philadelphia  Prtss  believes  that  the  "faking"  is  knock- 
ing out  the  fighting.     It  says  ; 

"The  solitary  satisfaction  which  decent,  law-abiding  men  can 
take  in  Friday's  brutal  exhibition  at  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  James 
J.  Jeffries  and  Mr.  Robert  Fitzsimmons  is  that  its  predicted  fraud 
has  prolKtbly  done  more  to  end  prize-fighting  than  either  law  or 
public  opinion 

"As  the  two  brutes  whopummeled  each  other  at  San  Francisco 
divided  $35,000,  and  could  add  on  the  betting  a  sum  which  would 
be  a  competence  for  most  men  by  selling  the  fight,  and  as  the 
precise  point  at  which  it  would  be  .sold  was  predicted,  the  cumu- 
lative frauds  of  the  past  six  years  will  lead  to  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  the  fight  was  not  only  a  crime  of  violence  but  a  swindle 
into  the  bargain.  It  is  likely.  One  might  like  to  believe  that 
the  prize-fighter  emerged  from  his  arduous  training  with  the 
ruder  virtues  of  the  savage.  Nothing  could  be  more  false.  He 
is,  as  tho.se  tinfortunate  enough  to  know  any  of  them  in  the  pro- 
fessional but  repulsive  task  of  chronicling  their  deeds  are  well 
aware,  brutes  at  all  points,  selfish,  bestial,  sly,  unbalanced,  and 
given  to  all  animal  indulgence. 

"Their  existence  is  an  offense.  Their  exhibitions  are  brttte 
violence,  when  they  are  not  brute  fraud.  Interest  in  'them  and 
their  contests,  which,  alas,  exists,  but  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  let 
the  tiger  die.  The  law  suppressing  them  ought  to  be  enforced, 
and  no  State  permits  these  disgraceful  struggles  but  sinks  in  the 
scale  of  civilization." 

Says  tlie  Atlanta  Constitution  : 

"There  may  have  been  a  time  when  there  were  honest  pugi- 
lists and  when  boxing  bouts  were  squarely  conte.sted  for  certain 
skilful  coups  called  points.  But  that  day  is  a  bald,  "decrepit 
memory.  The  pugilists  of  to-day  are  burly,  over-developed,  ape- 
like brutes  who  travel  on  their  shape,  pose  around  barrooms,  and 
blow  hard  and  make  matches  with  great  ceremony,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  gulling  and  swindling  the  idiotic  element  of  the 
public. 

"  The  green-goods  game  is  respectable  robbery  in  contrast  with 
some  of  the  bunco  fakes  that  have  been  worked  off  in  this  coun- 


try in  recent  years  under  the  name  of  prize-fights.  One  might 
reasonably  argue  that  the  fools  who  bet  their  money  on  such  con- 
tests deserve  to  be  swindled,  but  that  is  beside  the  mark.  Be- 
cause a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  authorities  sliould  permit  a  gang  of  collusive  thieves  to 
work  open-face  schemes  to  do  the  idiots  out  of  their  money.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  honest  government  to  discourage  all  such 
brutalities  and  their  accompanying  rascalities." 


VOLUNTEER   AND    REGULAR    PENSION 
SEEKERS. 

THE  men  who  were  storming  the  hills  around  Santiago  four 
j-ears  ago  are  now  moving  in  large  numbers  upon  the  Pen- 
sion Office,  and  Commissioner  Ware,  who  is  in  command  of  that 
stronghold,  finds  that  the  volunteers  form  the  largest  and  most  de- 
termined part  of  the  attacking  force.  Western  and  Southern  volun- 
teer regiments  are  much  less  active  than  the  Northern  and  Ea.st- 
ern  ones  in  this  attempt  to  get  at  the  Treasury — due,  some  think, 
to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  more  easily  reached  by  the  pension 
attorneys,  who  are  leading  the  raid.  Commissioner  Ware  has 
given  out  the  following  rather  significant  table,  contrasting  the 
loss  and  ]:)ension  claim  records  of  five  volunteer  and  five  regular 
regiments  which  were  at  Santiago.     Here  it  is  : 


Regiments. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Claims 

filed  for 

pensions. 

Volunteers — 

ist— District  of  Columbia 

9th — Massachusetts 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
c 
0 
0 

472 
685 

33d — Michigan  

34th — Michigan 

5/0 
615 
652 

8th— Ohio 

Total 

0 

17 
23 
18 

13 
12 

0 

106 

93 

90 

,07 

75 

0 

17 

0 

17 
6 

Regulars  — 
6th  U.  S.  Infantrv 

2.997 
162 

7th  U.  S.  Infantrv 

13th  U.  S.  Infantry 

249 
87 

16th  U.  S.  Infantry 

24th  U.  S.  Infantrv 

143 

123 

Total 

93 

471 

40 

764 

If  it  were  not  for  the  pension  attorneys,  the  army  of  claimants 
would  be  much  smaller,  thinks  the  Chicago  E^iening  Post,  and 
it  suggests  that  "it  would  paj' Uncle  Sam  to  pension  liberally 
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the  pension  agents  on  condition  that  tlicy  wouhl  cease  to  stinm 
late  tliis  peculiar  method  of  showing  ])alriolisni."     The  Chicago 
Kcioyd-Ileralii  scores  the  claimants  as  follows: 

"The  showing  must  be  characterized  as  a  shameless  exhibition 
of  mendicancy.  A  goodly  portion  of  these  yoiuig  men.  for  most 
of  them  are  young  and  strong,  have  simply  lost  all  sense  of  pride 
and  manhood  if  they  are  persisting  in  their  claims.  They  are 
forfeiting  the  gratitude  of  the  country  and  inviting  its  contempt. 
Their  patriotism  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  the  girl  of  i8  who 
married  a  veteran  of  7S  who  enjoys  a  ])ension  of  $32  a  month  and 
owns  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property.  It  is  purely 
acquisitive,  and  it  makes  the  eulogies  of  our  volunteer  service 
ring  false. 

"If  the  claims  are  allowed,  the  result  will  be  not  only  to  put  a 
lot  of  unworthy  persons  on  the  rolls  out  to  increase  a  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  already  gone  to  a  deplorable  extent  in  this  country. 
Ultimately  claimantsand  subclaimants  will  far  exceed  the  number 
of  soldiers  whoenlisted,  and  there  will  be  thousands  among  them 
with  no  better  moral  right  to  pensions  than  other  thousands  who 
can  not  establish  a  connection  with  the  war.  At  this  rate  we 
should  pension  everybody,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  reso- 
lution enough  in  the  department  and  in  the  Government  to  check 
the  evil." 

A  shrewd  plan  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war  is  now 
expected  to  come  into  operation  to  defeat  most  of  these  claim- 
ants. The  jilan  was  devised  by  Gen.  F.  C.  Ainsworth  of  the 
Pension  Office,  and  is  described  as  follows  by  The  Army  and 
A'axiy  Register : 

"  Each  soldier  of  volunteers  before  being  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice in  the  war  with  Spain  was  required  to  make  a  statement  of 
his  physical  condition.  He  was  asked  to  declare  himself  on  the 
question,  'Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  you  are  suffering  from  the  etiects  of  any  wound,  injury,  or 
disease,  or  that  you  have  any  di.sability  or  impairment  of  health, 
whether  incurred  in  the  military  service  or  otherwise?  '  And  he 
was  further  invited  to  describe  the  disability,  if  it  existed,  and 
to  state  when  and  where  and  how  it  was  incurred.  This  state- 
ment was  supplemented  by  that  of  the  company  commander 
along  the  same  lines  and  sustained  by  the  certificate  of  the  exam- 
ining surgeon.  If  there  appeared  a  discrepancy  between  the 
soldier's  statement  and  the  surgeon's  certificate,  the  soldier  went 
before  a  board  of  three  medical  officers,  whose  report  was  added 
to  the  soldier's  history  which  was  sent  to  the  Record  and  Pension 
Office. 

"These  records  are  now  proving  of  immense  value  to  the  Pen- 


sion Ottice  in  connection  with  the  claims  which  have  been  made 
and  which  are  being  made  for  pensions  by  volunteer  soldiers  who 
assert  disability  by  reason  of  service  in  the  volunteer  army. 
The  comparison  of  claims  with  these  records  of  muster-out  exam- 
illations  have  many  times  proven  their  value  to  the  Government. 
They  have  protected  the  public  treasury  from  such  an  invasion 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  table  we  have  reproduced,  when  one  out 
of  every  two  jncn  who  scrve<l  in  five  volunteer  regiments  in  Cuba 
imagined  themselves  justified  in  asking  a  peiisi<m  from  this 
Government  desjjite  the  fact  that  no  one  in  that  volunteer  force 
of  six  thousand  men  was  rejtorted  as  kille<l,  wounded,  or  iliissing. 
When  the  Pension  Oflice  receives  a  claim  from  a  man  who  served 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  it  has  but  to  obtain  from  the  Record  and 
Pension  Office  the  record  of  the  examination  of  the  claimant  made 
preliminary  to  his  muster-out  or  discharge,  and  it  does  not  take 
long  to  ascertain  whether  the  claim  is  a  legitimate  one  or  has 
been  induced  by  the  ])ersuasions  of  the  claim  agent.  In  one 
notable  case  recently  it  was  fouiul  that  the  application  for  jien- 
sion  was  dated  on  the  very  day  njiou  which  the  claimant  signed 
his  statement  of  physical  condition  on  being  nui>;tered  out.  At 
that  time  he  found  himself  without  wound,  injury,  or  disease, 
yet  his  claim  for  pension  made  out  on  the  same  day  was  rendered 
notable,  even  in  the  Pension  Office,  for  the  category  of  com- 
plaints with  which  he  found  himself  beset  for  the  ])uri)oses  of 
revenue." 

A  good  word  for  the  volunteer,  however,  is  spoken  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  which  remarks: 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  incident  should  arise  to  cast  a 
cloud  upon  the  volunteer  soldier.  Yet  no  matter  what  may  be 
developed  later  in  regard  to  the  pension  apjilications,  there  can 
ije  no  question  of  the  volunteers'  patriotism  and  sincerity.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  men  who  en- 
listed for  the  war  with  Spain  had  any  ulterior  motive  of  financial 
reward.  They  would  have  offered  their  services  as  readily  had 
there  been  no  such  thing  as  a  i)ension.  If,  after  the  war,  some 
of  these  same  men  have  attempted  to  abuse  the  generosity  of 
their  country,  the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  nation's  laxity  as  to 
the  purposes  of  pension  distributioni  There  is  a  too  prevalent 
idea  that  the  nation  is  rich  and  that  individuals  who  are  poor 
have  a  right  to  seek  aid  from  it.  It  was  doubtless  such  a  feeling 
that  prompted  many  of  those  who  asked  the  Government  for 
pensions. 

"As  to  the  disparity  between  the  number  of  duplications  made 
by  volunteers  and  that  of  the  regulars,  it  was  only  natural  that 
men  inured  to  the  hardships  of  campaign  should  have  suffered 
less  than  those  unused  to  them." 


THE   MILK  OF  THE  COCO.^NUr. 

—  Ttie  Oliio  State  Journal.  Columbus 


THERE   .AI.N'r  GOING  TO  BE  .\.NV  COKEvA'." 

—  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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THE    FARMERS    THE     RICHEST    CLASS    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

1"HE  richest  iiuliviiluals  in  tliu  Uiiitcil  Stales  are  not  farm- 
ers, but  the  ricliesl  (.lass,  accortling  to  the  latest  census 
bulletin,  is  the  farming  class.  Tliis  bulletin  gives  the  statis- 
tics for  1899,  the  latest  available,  and  according  to  these  Kgiires 
the  lands,  buildings,  implements,  and   live-stock  of  the  farmers 


PRODUCTIVE  AREAS  OK  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  STAPLKS  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

—  From  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

in  the  United  States  are  wofth  over  twenty  billions  of  dollars. 
In  coniparis<»n  with  this  the  total  manufacturing  capital  in  the 
country,  l'r()ni  the  steel  trust  to  the  smallest  factory,  is  a  little  less 
than  ten  billions,  and  the  total  value  of  the  railroads,  counting 
bonds  and  stock  capitalization,  is  a  little  less  than  twelve  billions. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  worth  almost  as  much  as  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  railroad  magnates  combined.  BrailstyceC s 
notes  that  the  manufacturing  products,  however,  outvalue  the 
farm  products  in  the  ratio  of  $13,000,000,000  to  $5,000,000,000, 
and  notes  that  "every  dollar  of  manufacturing  capital  produces 
$1.30  worth  of  product,  while  agricultural  capital  produces  less 
than  25  cents'  worth."  How  the  profits  compare  is  not  stated. 
Comparing  the  farming  industry  with  the  railroads,  the  New 
York  Ftnaiiiier  reckons  that  the  farmer  is  better  off  than  the 
railroad  magnate.     It  says  : 

"The  farmer,  so  far  as  actual  wealth  is  concerned,  is  the  capi- 
talist of  the  United  States.  The  census  bureau  report  on  the 
value  of  farming  property  of  the  country  issued  last  week,  esti- 
mates that  the  5.739,657  farms  of  the  United  States  are  worth 
$16,674,690,247.  Of  this  amount  $3.  560,198, 191,  or  21.4  per  cent., 
represents  the  valueof  buildings,  and  $13,114,492,056,  or  87.6  per 
cent.,  the  value  of  land  and  improvements.  Farm  implements 
and  machinery  are  worth  $761,261,550,  and  live  stock  $3,078,050,- 
041,  making  the  total  farming  wealth  over  20,514  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

"This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  low  estimate,  but  accepting  it 
as  correct,  other  forms  of  industry  pale  beside  it  in  comparison. 
The  value  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mating 200,000  miles,  is  about  ir,8oo  million  dollars, -counting- 
bonds  and  stock  capitalization,  or  but  little  over  half  the  farming 
wealth.  The  railways,  in  fact,  constitute  the  only  single  indus- 
try which  approaches  even  remotely  the  stupendous  totals  re- 
vealed by  the  census  enumeration  of  farming  wealth.  It  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  compare  the  operations  of  these  two 
important  divisions  of  industry,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  distinct  in  their  results,  and  the  items  which  enter  into  one 
are  not  found  in  another.     Still,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  clas- 


sify as  far  as  possible  the  operating  totals,  with  the  idea  of  af- 
fording a  rougii  approximation,  at  least,  of  income  yield  on 
investment,  etc. 

"The  railway  systems  of  the  United  States  in  1900  reported 
gross  earnings  of  $1.  501,695,378,  or  a  little  more  than  12.6  per 
cent,  on  the  total  stock  and  bond  capitalization.  The  gross  farm 
income  in  1899  was  $3,764,177,706.  anrl  the  percentage  of  gross 
income  upon  investment  was  18.3  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  farming  industry  made  out  better  than   the  railways.     The 

net  earnings  of  the  farmer  can 
not  1)6  calculated,  but  assuming 
the  railway  averages  as  apply- 
ing equally  to  both,  the  expense 
of  operation  ranges  .somewhere 
around  70  per  cent." 

Some  may  suppose  that  farm- 
ing is  on  the  decline  in  this 
countrj  ;  that  idea,  indeed,  is 
often  expressed,  and  young  men 
are  advised  to  enter  some 
other  branch  of  industry.  The 
Financier  says  on  this  point, 
however : 

"  Rapid  as   the   development 
of  railways  has  been,  however, 
the  rise  in  farming  wealth  has 
been  greater.     Thus  the    total 
value  of  farm  property  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  more 
than  five  times  as  great  as  in 
1850,  and  28.4  per  cent,  greater 
than  in   1890.     The  railway  in- 
dustry  was   in    its   infancy  in 
1850,    so   that  comparisons  ex- 
tending back  50  years  are  un- 
fair, but  taking  1890  as  a  basis, 
it  is  found  that  railway  property,  as  indicated  by  total  capital- 
ization,   rose    from    10,029    millions    of   dollars    in  that  year  to 
11,892  millions  in  1900.     This  is  an  increase  of  18.5  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent,   less  than  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farms. 
In  this   connection   recent   investigation   of    farm    and   railway 
values,  growing  out  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
of  Iowa  to  increase  railway  taxable  values,  may  be  cited.     The 
claim  was  made  that  inasmuch  ai  the  railways  had  increased 
their  earnings  and  enhanced  share  values,  assessments  should 
rise    in    proportion.     The    railways    opposed    this    proposition. 
Without  denying  the  facts  they  contended  that  the  appreciation 


The  FARMER:  "Say,   I'm  pretty  hefty  myself,  ftjd  I  haven't  been  Mor- 
ganized  either."  '   ' 

—  The  Cleveland  Leader. 
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of  railway  values  had  not  been  as  grt-at  as  ilic  rise  in  really  val- 
ues, and  to  prove  this  a  coniniitlee  of  attorneys  represeuiiug  the 
principal  railways  began  an  investigation  of  farm  values.  Rec- 
ords of  actual  sales  j)ublicly  filed  showed  that  in  the  last  half 
decade  the  average  appreciation  of  land  in  Iowa  had  been  in 
excess  of  $20  per  acre.  The  present  value  of  farm  lands  in  Iowa 
is  stated  by  conservative  authorities  to  be  $50  an  acre.  If  this  is 
true,  if  follows  that  in  five  years  the  appreciation  has  been  bO^^ 
per  cent.,  which  is  much  in  excess  of  the  rise  of  railway  values. 
The  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  rise  in  agricultural 
wealth.  Iowa  has  gained  alone  in  the  salable  value  of  her 
farming  lauds  in  five  years  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  tht- 
total  capital  invested  in  banking  in  the  State,  and  the  same  ratio 
of  rise  holds  good  in  many  other  agricultural  sections. 

"The  farmer,  considered  in  every  light,  is  an  individual  much 
to  be  envied.  As  a  class  he  is  prosperous  as  never  before  ;  his 
capital  account,  as  represented  in  the  value  of  his  plant,  is  appre- 
ciating, and  his  income  yield,  based  on  present  prices  of  his 
product,  is  above  that  of  other  industries,  or  avenues  of  commer- 
cial investment.  It  is  idle  to  repeat  that  he  forms  the  real  back- 
bone of  the  country,  and  none  will  begrudge  him  the  easy  path 
into  which  he  seems  to  have  entered.  As  long  as  he  is  prosper- 
ous the  country  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  industrial  de- 
pression." 


A    NEGRO    VIEW   OF   SOCIAL   EQUALITY. 

DO  negroes  really  desire  social  eijuality  with  whites?  Will 
it  ever  be  possible  for  colored  people  to  associate  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  white  people?  These  questions  have  always 
been  vital  ones  in  the  South,  and  they  are  necessarily  of  interest 
to  all  who  live  in  this  country,  whether  in  the  North  or  the  South. 
By  the  white  man  of  the  latter  section  the  possibility  of  social 
equality  is  almost  invariably  denied  ;  and  even  the  negro  has 
been  ready  in  many  cases  to  take  the  same  viewpoint.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Radical  (Afro-American),  for  ex- 
ample, put  that  paper  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  agita- 
tion of  social  rights,  because  it  only  intensifies  the  feelings  of  the 
whites,  and  in  no  wise  benefits  the  negroes."  "Give  us  our  civil 
and  political  rights,"  it  declares,  "and  we'll  be  satisfied."  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  how  far  this  expression  of  opinion  is 
representative  of  negro  sentiment,  but  it  is  at  least  significant 
that  the  New  York  Age,  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Afro- 
American  papers,  should  quote  these  sentences  with  consider- 
able indignation  and  the  comment  that  "there  could  be  nothing 
more  absurd  and  false  and  injurious  than  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject."    The  Age  continues  (July  3)  : 

"All  the  discrimination  made  against  us  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  strumbling-blocks  placed  in  our  way  in  all 
the  avenues  of  thought  and  effort,  have  social  proscription  as 
their  excuse  at  bottom.  This  can  not  be  refuted.  The  rule  that 
we  can  not  travel  first-class  on  certain  railroads  and  steamboats 
and  stop  at  hotels  and  restaurants  and  secure  seats  in  any  part 
of  a  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  more  generally,  as 
other  people,  and  that  we  must  have  separate  schools  maintained 
out  of  the  common  taxation  of  all  the  people,  and  can  not  marry 
and  give  in  marriage  as  other  people— the  rule  of  law  and  public 
opinion  that  sustains  all  these  crushing  discriminations  has  its 
foundations  rooted  in  social  repugnance  based  upon  race  and 
color  and  condition, — but  more  than  any  other  on  condition,  for 
a  pauper  or  collection  of  paupers  can  have  no  social  standing,  the 
very  bottom  of  all  other  standing,  and  will  be  subjected  to  all 
manner  of  contempt  and  abuse  by  the  law  and  by  individuals. 

"The  President  invites  an  Afro-American  to  dine  with  him, 
and  the  negro-hating  portion  of  the  republic  has  convulsions. 
Why?  Because  these  people  recognize  that  if  the  President 
thinks  a  black  man  good  and  noble  enough  to  dine  with  him  and 
his  family  he  must  necessarily  think  him  good  and  noble  enough 
to  be  invited  to  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet,  or  to  represent  the  nation 
in  the  diplomatic  service— to  be  treated  as  an  equal  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life.  And  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
business.  If  a  man  be  stigmatized  as  a  social  outcast,  if  he  may 
not  ride  and  dine  and  amuse  himself  as  other  men,  then  he  shall 


not  nun  I  y  »<r  \  ole  or  hold  othcc  or  be  trusted  m  \> 
as  otl'.er  iiien,  becaut>e  if  he  can  not  be  treated  as 
he  nmsi  necessarily  be  an  inferior,  to  be  kept  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority in  all  the  relations  of  life.     And  that  is  just  the  way  thci 
rac^-  is  treated  by  a  large  section  of  the  American  people." 

As  long  as  the  social  ban,  for  any  reason,  is  enforced  a^';iinst 
the  colored  race,  maintains  The  ,/_4f<',  negroes  will  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  all  other  relations  of  life — "in  politics,  in  busi- 
ness, in  amusements  and  accommodation,  in  everything. "  There 
will  even  be  found  criminals  who,  "like  the  one  in  Mississij)pi 
recently,  will  object  to  being  hanged  from  the  same  gallows  with 
a  black  man  I  "     The  Age  concludes : 

"The  King  of  Barotseland  was  the  only  king  who  came  to  at- 
tend the  coronation  ceremonies  in  England.  He  is  as  black  as  a 
piece  of  midnight.  But  he  is  a  king  and  a  gentleman,  and  he 
was  dined  by  King  Edward  and  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
Chamberlain  (the  latter  has  a  Boston  wife)  and  by  all  sorts  of 
lords  and  ladies.  The  condition  of  this  man  jnakes  him  the 
equal  of  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  earth  ;  all  things  in  life  are, 
therefore,  within  his  reach  which  stand  for  equality  of  association, 
of  opportunity,  and  of  right. 

"We  seek  no  favors  on  account  of  color,  we  tolerate  patiently 
no  discrimination  on  account  of  color.  The  social  relation  of  men 
is  the  one  upon  which  all  other  relations  are  based  ;  if  we  are 
barred  in  that  one  we  shall  be  barred  in  all  others.  Do  we  not 
find  that  to  be  the  case  now?  Then  why  do  so  many  of  our  men 
stand  in  their  own  light  by  siding  with  the  enemy  on  this  ques- 
tion?    It  must  be  from  ignorance.  ' 


MILLIONAIRES'   LACK   OF   ORIGINALITY. 

I^'HE  newspapers  are  full  of  stories  of  people  who  get  money 
in  many  very  clever  ways,  but  we  hear  little  of  people 
who  show  much  cleverness  in  getting  rid  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
money  is  in  hand,  it  seems  to  exert  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the 
imagination,  and  we  all  spend  it  along  much  the  same  lines. 
One  of  the  more  unusual  methods  of  disposing  of  it  is  to  give  it 
away,  but  even  in  giving  it  away  there  is  evident  such  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  beaten  track  that  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  who  reflects  on  "a  cer- 
tain lack  of  originality  in  millionaires."  To  be  sure,  in  the  game 
of  commerce,  these  millionaires  "commonly  evince  an  appalling 
fertility  of  resource";  but  "if  they  showed  no  more  originality 
in  making  monej'  than  they  do  in  giving  it  away  for  charitable 
purposes,  they  would  have  remained  paupers  along  with  the  rest 
of  us."  In  their  efforts  to  be  philanthropic  "they  follow  one  an- 
other like  lost  sheep,  in  the  same  beaten  track,  endlessly  endow- 
ing universities,  and  forever  founding  public  libraries." 

Take  so  original  a  millionaire,  for  example,  as  Cecil  Rhodes: 

"The  benumbing  effect  of  riches  upon  the  millionaire's  faculty 
of  initiative  was  illustrated  recently  in  striking  fashion  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  Here  was  a  man  who  had,  we  are 
told,  a  genuine  contempt  for  riches  merely  as  riches.  His  imag- 
ination blocked  out  the  map  of  South  Africa  before  the  Muse  of 
History  had  dipped  her  pen  in  her  ink-bottle.  His  possessions 
lifted  him  beyond  '  the  dreams  of  avarice.'  Moreover,  he  cher- 
ished the  far-reaching  hope  of 'working'  his  fellow-beings  'a 
perjietual  peace.'  Surely  we  might  expect  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Rhodes 's  bequests  a  veritable  Jameson  raid  upon  the  anti-social 
foes  of  humanity.  What  does  he  enjoin  upon  his  trustees?  To 
send  half  a  hundred  American  boys  and  half  a  dozen  German 
youths  to  be  educated  at  that  'home  of  lost  causes, '  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  !  Somehow  or  other,  benevolence  seems  to  take 
the  nerve  out  of  the  millionaire." 

Our  friends  the  millionaires  would  seem  to  need  a  little  help- 
ful counsel  from  those  who  have  less  gold,  but  more  ideas.  The 
Atlantic  writer,  who  owns  up  that  he  is  not  a  millionaire  him- 
self, gives  them  a  few  suggestions  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Are  colleges  and  libraries  and  hospitals  and  missions  to  mo- 
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uoi>olue  the  business  ul  social  bcttcnnciit?  Why  not  foi  n<l  an 
independent  theater  or  un  incorruptible  press?  If  the  pi-ulai 
esthetic  sense  must  needs  be  cultivated,  why  not  found  -.  na 
tional  Anti-Landscape  Advertising  League?  Are  none  oi  the 
approaches  to  Utopia  Cintried?  Why  not  institute  a  propaganda 
against  the  use  of  patent  medicines?  They  are  said  on  good  au- 
thority to  absorb  more  money  annually  than  the  national  drink 
bill ;  and  they  fail  to  give  even  the  momentary  exhilaration  that 
must  be  set  to  the  credit  of  that  poor  creature,  small  beer. 

"Inileeil,  the  only  likely  capacity  for  promising  social  experi- 
mentation that  any  millionaire  has  shown  of  late  is  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's ort'er  to  pay  the  Philippine  solatium  of  twenty  millions  for 
the  privilege  of  assuring  the  Filipinos  that  they  should  be  free. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  on  the  right  track.  The  big  profits  from  altruis- 
tic investments  are  coming  only  to  those  who  take  big  risks,  not 
to  those  who  are  content  with  such  .savings-bank  interests  as  the 
orphan's  gratitude  or  the  widow's  prayers. 

"If  all  this  be  insufficient  to  move  the  phlegmatic  millionaire 
philanthropists,  let  them  rctlect  upon  the  history  of  benevolent 
and  educational  foundations.  How  many  of  the.se  foundations 
have  outlived  a  century?  Did  the  French  Revolution  spare  the 
pious  donations  of  ecclesiastical  patrons?  How  many  millions 
of  pounds  have  been  given  to  benefices  in  England,  and  yet  how 
many  donors  have  thereby  won  themselves  an  everlasting  name? 
Who  besides  William  of  Wykeham?  Moth  may  fret  and  rust 
ruin,  but  the  ravages  of  Confiscation  are  greater  than  all.  Will 
our  friends,  the  Socialists,  if  once  they  get  into  the  saddle,  hesi- 
tate to  confiscate  wealth  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  universi- 
ties, or  in  the  trust  funds  of  public  libraries?" 


JEW-BAlTlNG    IN    NEW    YORK   CITY. 

AMERICA  has  not  been  known  heretofore  as  a  country  where 
Jew-baiting  is  a  popular  pastime,  and  New  York,  with  its 
great  Jewish  population  on  the  East  Side,  has  been  free  from 
these  attacks  which  have  been  features  of  Hebrew  life  in  Euro- 
pean cities.  Last  week's  affray,  however,  between  the  mourn- 
ers of  a  great  Jewish  funeral  procession  and  the  employees  of  an 
East  Side  factory,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  there  is 
continual  Jew-baiting  carried  on  in  New  York  by  a  certain  class 
of  young  men  who  take  delight  in  pulling  the  long  beards  of  the 
Hebrews,  smashing  their  high  hats,  upsetting  their  push-carts, 
and  making  their  lives  a  burden  by  petty  annoyances.  Some  of 
these  young  men,  it  seems,  work  in  the  Hoe  printing-press  fac- 
tory, and  when  on  Wednesday  of  last  last  week  the  50,000 
mourners  who  followed  the  body  of  Rabbi  Joseph  passed  under 
the  factory  windows,  uttering  their  peculiar  meanings  and  groan- 
iugs  usual  on  such  occasions,  these  young  men  thought  it  fitting, 
or  perhaps  humorous,  to  turn  the  hose  on  them.  There  was  a 
riot  at  once,  and  on  the  run  came  the  police,  who,  according  to 
the  newspaper  reports,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  mourners 
by  clubbing  them  right  and  left  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  "clear  the 
street."  Every  window  in  the  factory  was  smashed,  a  number 
of  persons,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  were  arrested,  and  the  trials 
are  still  in  progress. 

The  mayor's  opinion,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Police  Commis- 
sioner Partridge,  that  the  incident  "is  discreditable  to  our  city," 
seems  also  to  be  the  general  newspaper  opinion.  The  conduct  of 
the  "hoodlum  apprentices"  in  the  factory,  as  the  New  York 
Times  calls  them,  is  pretty  generally  condemned,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  is  severely  criticized.  Says  the  Boston  Tran- 
script : 

"The  Hebrew  element  has  grown  strong  and  is  growing 
stronger  in  this  country,  but  its  advance  has  been  by  means  that 
should  challenge  our  admiration  rather  than  provoke  trostility. 
We  have  recently  called  attention  to  its  prominence  in  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  nation.  Without  its  record  the  marvelous 
story  of  progress  in  the  United  States  could  be  written  in  fewer 
chapters  than  is  now  the  case.  But  it  is  not  in  business  alone 
that  these  people  have  won  distinction.  We  find  in  their  ranks 
many   notable   educators,   reformers,   and   philanthropists,   and 


even  men  who  are  leaders  in  the  higher  ethics  of  statesmanship. 
Their  record  as  observers  of  the  law  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  class.  In  fact  they  rather  excel  in  this  respect, 
their  reverence  for  law  being  an  inherited  quality. 

"They  are  coming  to  the  front  also  in  the  control  of  those 
mighty  engines  that  make  public  opinion.  Archbishop  Ireland 
recently  said  of  the  newspaper  of  to-day  :  '  It  is  read  by  all,  it  is 
believed  by  nearly  all.  Its  influence  is  paramount ;  its  responsi- 
bility is  tremendous.'  Now,  by  recent  purchase  of  the  Philadel- 
l)liia  /.I'tijfff,  Mr.  Adolph  Ochs,  a  Jew,  becomes  the  virtual  owner 
and  director  of  four  prominent  journals,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Philadelphia  1  imes,  and  the  Chattanooga  Times  being  the 
other  three.  He  can  influence  public  opinion  perhaps  to  an  extent 
not  possible  to  any  other  single  individual  in  this  country,  becau.se 
all  these  papers  are  conducted  according  to  the  best  journalistic 
standards  now  prevailing,  and  they  justly  command  confidence. 
The  New  York  U'or/ii  is  another  paper  also  conducted  by  a  Jew, 
and  in  London  the  Jewish  element  is  dominant  in  journalism, 
tho  that  IS  foreign  to  our  present  jjurpose. 

"  Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  Jew  which  most  arouses  hostility, 
besides  his  canny  opportunism,  is  his  tenacity,  his  genius  for 
success.  But  that  quality  when  considered  as  an  abstraction 
and  given  a  national  application  is  something  of  which  we  boast. 
It  is  the  very  quality  which  is  feared  and  resisted  abroad,  and 
that  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  in  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial superiority  over  other  nations.  As  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, remove  what  the  Jew  in  America  has  done  to  help  us 
attain  this  standing,  and  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  significant  as 
it  is.  It  is  about  time  that  the  spirit  of  prejudice  ceased  or  was 
kept  within  bounds,  and  certainly  the  Jews  should  be  permitted 
to  conduct  their  funerals  in  peace  without  being  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  profane  baptism." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Mr.  fiATKS  does  nol  often  get  a  jar.  -'I'lte  Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  some  sections  the  fish  are  eating  the  crops  as  fast  as  they  mature.— 
The  Detroit  Neivs. 

Presideni'  Mitchell's  onlj-  safety  lies  in  carrying  along  a  typewritten 
list  of  the  things  he  is  enjoined  from  doing.— 7'//^  Cliicag-o  News. 

The  weather  man  must  bean  osteopath,  the  way  he  is  rubbing  it  in  on 
ns.—  77ie  Si.  l\iul  Globe. 

.\  COMMITTEE  of  Senators  will  soon  sail  for  Hawaii.  What  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  for  a  prize  fight !—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Of  course,  if  King  Edward  cares  to  chance  a  Whitelaw  Keidless  corona- 
tion, that  is  his  own  business.  —  7"//^  Washington  Post. 

News  from  Porto  Rico  simply  reeks  with  prosperity.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  one  of  its  principal  exports  is  panama  hats. —  Tlie  Cliicago 
News. 

A  .MAN  in  Atchison  had  a  bust  of  Demosthenes.  It  became  disgracefully 
dirty,  says  The  Globe,  so  he  painted  it  black,  and  now  calls  it  Booker  Wash- 
ington. 

Late  reports  from  San  Franjisco  aie  to  tlie  effect  that  Mr.  Fit/.simmons 
has  taken  his  share  u£  the  money  and  quit  weeping.  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Recent  news  from  Princeton  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  a  man  to  go  through  college  on  his  muscle  alone. —  The  Scranion 
Tribune. 

The  man  in  this  latitude  whose  earnings  are  in  proportion  to  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  ought  to  be  doing  a  pretty  fair  business. —  The  Jefferson  City 
Democrat. 

Those  who  are  just  receiving  Prince  Henry's  picture  are  behind  the 
times.  Most  of  us  got  one  with  a  package  of  coffee  months  ago.  — 7'Ai? 
Chicago  Neius. 

The  sons  of  rich  papas  who  went  along  as  secretaries  to  the  coronation 
embassy  may  utilize  their  knee-breeches  as  adjunct  to  golf-suits. — T/ie 
Baltimore  American. 

Jackson,  KV  ,  has  had  thirty-six  murders  in  eight  months.  How  would 
it  do  for  the  United  States  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  Jackson  ?— 7"/;^ 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  New  York  woman  was  found  to  have  a  hatpin  through  her  heart. 
Woman  should  be  careful  how  they  set  their  hearts  on  other  women's  hats. 
-   The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Bv  examining  our  pension  applications  those  Spaniards  who  were  at 
Santiago  can  learn  what  a  great  victory  they  missed  by  not  holding  out  a 
few  days  longer. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

FULL-KLOOD  Cherokee  Indians  are  clearing  the  right  of  way  for  a  railroad 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  And  all  these  years  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  Indian  stood  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  foreground  shading  his  mourn- 
ful eyes  with  his  hand  while  he  watched  a  locomotive  of  the  vintage  of  1869 
invading  the  background. —  'The  St.  Louis  Globe-  Democrat . 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   COMING    DRAMATIC   SEASON. 

MR.  CHARLES  FROHMAN.  "the  Napoleon  of  the  Drama." 
as  he  is  styled  by  the  New  Vork  Stni,  returned  to  Amer- 
ica a  few  days  ago  after  spending  nearly  six  months  abroad,  buy- 
ing plays  and  engaging  actors  for  this  country  and  e.vtending  his 
theatrical  interests  in  Europe.  In  an  interview  with  a  Su/i  re- 
porter Mr.  Frohman  outlined  his  theatrical  plans  for  the  coming 
season,  declaring  that  he  has  entered  into  contracts  with  nearly 
all  the  leading  English  stars  to  visit  America  within  the  ne.\t 
two  seasons,  and  has  also  arranged  to  bring  "  Everyman, "  a  Lon- 
don dramatic  novelty  of  last  season,  with  the  original  cast.  lie 
said,  in  part : 

"The  old  morality  play  called  '  Everyman  '  is  a  most  beauti- 
fully pathetic  story.  I  have  secured  the  entire  company  of  forty 
persons  that  played  it  so  artistically  at  St.  George's  Hall  and  at 
the  Imperial  Theater  in  London.  Within  the  next  fifteen  months 
Maurice  Grau  and  I  will  make  the  e.Kperiment  of  establishing  a 
French  company  in  New  York.  Among  the  English  stars  that 
I  have  arranged  to  bring  over  are  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  Charles  Haw  trey  this  season,  and  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing, Ellen  Terry,  Sir  Charles  Wyndliam,  Mary  Moore,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  George  Ale.xander,  and  John  Hare  in  1903-04,  when  Mr- 
Hawtrey  will  again  act  here  under  my  management.  I  have 
contracts  for  plays  by  the  leading  dramatists  of  America.  Eng- 
land, and  France.  Among  the  native  playwrights  at  work  for 
me  are  Clyde  Fitch,  Augustus  Thomas,  Franklin  Fyles,  Made- 
leine Lucette  Ryley,  Paul  M.  Potter,  William  Gillette,  Henry 
Guy  Carleton,  and  Edward  E.  Rose.  The  Englishmen  are  Ar- 
thur Wing  Pinero,  Stephen  Phillips,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Henry 
V.  Esmond,  Capt.  Robert  Marshall,  Haddon  Chambers,  James 
M.  Barrie,  Sydney  Grundy,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Louis  N.  Parker, 
Murray  Carson,  Anthony  Plope,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Among 
the  French  dramatists  who  are  under  contract  to  me  are  Alfred 
Capus,  Alexandre  Bisson,  Henry  Lavedan,  and  Pierre  Berton." 

Maude  Adams,  who  is  now  in  Switzerland,  will  not  reappear 
until  November,  when  she  will  take  the  role  of  "  Rosalind  "  in 
"As  You  Like  It"  for  the  first  time.  "A  new  play  will  be  ready 
for  her  in  September,"  said  Mr.  Frohman,  "and  will  be  produced 
this  season  if  we  like  it."  William  Gillette  will  also  apjiear  in  a 
Shakespearian  r61e — that  of  "Hamlet" — in  1903.  In  reference  to 
others  of  the  many  great  productions  he  is  working  on,  Mr.  Froh- 
man declared : 

"The  biggest  of  these  will  be  Stephen  Phillips's  poem  of 
'Ulysses,'  for  which  I  have  secured  Beerbohm  Tree's  beautiful 
production.  Mr.  Phillips  is  coming  to  America  to  stage  it.  I 
will  give  it  about  holiday  time  and  probably  at  the  Garden.  I 
have  also  arranged  that  Henry  Arthur  Jones  shall  come  to  this 
country  to  produce  his  play  tiiat  is  to  be  seen  in  London  in  Sep- 
tember. Two  of  Clyde  Fitch's  pieces  are  finished,  and  I  am  ar- 
ranging to  produce  them  in  November.  They  are  called 'The 
Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes  '  and  'A  Bird  in  a  Cage.'  Mrs.  Clara 
Bloodgood  will  appear  in  the  former.  I  have  accepted  unnamed 
plays  by  Captain  Robert  Marshall  and  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  '  My 
Lady  Virtue  '  by  Henry  V.  Esmond.  The  latter  will  be  produced 
first  at  the  London  Garrick  in  September.  George  Edwardes 
and  I  will  bring  over  the  musical  farce  of  'Three  Little  Maids.' 
My  French  purchases  include  the  sensation  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, 'Heard  at  the  Telephone,'  and  'The  Two  Schools,'  by  Al- 
fred Capus.  From  London  I  will  bring  '  The  Country  Mouse. '  in 
which  Annie  Hughes  has  had  a  six  months'  run  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  and  Criterion;  Anthony  Hope's  satirical  comedy  of 
'Pilkerton's  Peerage,'  the  Pantomime  of  '  Bluebell,'  and  'The 
Mummy  and  the  Humming-Bird, '  which  Sir  Charles  Wyndhara 
produced  last  fall.  It  is  by  an  American,  Isaac  Henderson.  My 
dramatizations  from  novels  for  this  year,  besides  'The  Right  of 
Way,'  are  Anthony  Hope's  story  of  'The  Philosopher  in  the 
Apple  Orchard,'  which  he  will  make  into  a  play,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  Peter  Dunne's  Dooley  sketches  by  Edward  E.  Rose." 

"The  outlook  for  the  dramatic  season  seems  to  be  good. "  re- 


marks the  Hartford  /'os/,  whicli  .sees  in  the  prei)onderance  of 
English  names  in  Mr.  Frohman's  lists  nothing  that  indicates 
hostility  to  native  talent,  but  rather  "a  desire  to  get  the  Ixist  and 
to  scour  the  whole  world  to  get  it."  The  New  York  E;tttiiig 
I'oit  comments : 

"It  is  an  amazing  state  of  things  when  a  single  theatrical  man- 
ager, on  landing  from  the  steamer,  can  name  to  the  eager  inter- 
viewers nine-tenths  of  the  plays  that  are  to  be  introduced  or 
acted  during  the  season  to  come.  A  great  deal  that  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman  had  to  say  yesterday  was  of  no  consequence  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  drama  as  literature  and  in  acting  as  an 
art,  but  certain  announcements  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  theatrical  trust  is  at  least  willing  to  experiment  with 
artistic  representations  which  have  proved  successful  ai)road. 
In  this  way  we  are  to  see  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  poetical  drama 
'  Ulysses,'  and  the  sixteenth-century  morality  play,  '  Everyman,' 
which  was  given  with  great  eflect  in  Loudon.  The  most  wel- 
come of  Mr.  Frohman's  announcements,  however,  is  that  he  will 
temporarily  release  two  of  his  stars  from  the 'bondage  of  their 
popular  and  money-making  rAles,  in  order  that  they  may  essay 
Shakespearian  parts.  Miss  Maude  Adams  is  to  play  Rosalind, 
and  this  will  give  that  engaging  actress  an  opportunity  (which 
she  has  sadly  lacked)  to  learn  her  trade  ;  Mr.  Gillette  is  to  appear 
as  Hamlet,  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  the  greater 
interest  that  he  has  always  given  the  impression  of  playing  well 
within  his  powers.  What  the  French  theater  which  Mr.  PVoh- 
man  and  Mr.  Grau  are  to  conduct  together  will  come  to,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  It  might  be  made  an  even  more  potent  influence 
for  the  reform  of  the  theater  than  Mr.  Conried's  admirable  Ger- 
man stock  company  has  been  and  is.  But  greater  confidence 
would  be  felt  for  the  project  if  Mr.  Frohman  would  call  oflf  the 
catchpenny  Bernhardl-Adams  '  Romeo  and  Juliet' — a  combina- 
tion which  promises  only  the  degradation  of  a  great  talent  and 
the  renewed  exposure  of  an  incapacity." 


THE    BEST   WRITERS   OF   SHORT   STORIES. 

MR.  H.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper' s  Magazine,  discus.ses 
the  relative  merits  of  the  short-story  writers  of  different 
nationalities.  He  thinks  that  the  French  writers  have  attained 
the  highest  rank,  but  the  American  writers  come  second.  Wri- 
ting in  the  July  number  of  his  magazine,  he  says: 

"The  best  examples  of  the  really  brief  short  story  have  been 
French  and  American.  The  French  writer  takes  naturally  to  the 
vivid  and  piquant  sketch,  and  the  American  readily  adopts  the 
characteristic  national  habit  of  telling  little  stories — a  habit 
firmly  established  in  our  speech  before  it  appeared  in  our  litera- 
ture. The  simple  conditions  of  early  American  life  gave  the 
racy  anecdote  and  the  narrative  of  adventure  their  primitive 
eminence.  Our  pioneer  life  not  only  cherished  the  story-telling 
trait,  but  furnished  material  for  the  stories,  often  somber,  if  not 
tragic,  but  more  frequently  humorous.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
what  matrix  sprang  the  tales  of  the  elder  Dana,  of  Hawthorne, 
and  of  William  Gilmore  Simms — also  the  productions  of  our  long 
line  of  humorists,  down  to  Mark  Twain,  Stockton,  and  Bret 
Harte.  Poe  and  Irving  stand  in  a  class  not  so  sharply  severed 
from  European  traditions  ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  why 
Dickens  and  other  English  writers  to  such  a  degree  admiringly 
fellowshiped  the  latter,  and  why  in  France  the  former  received 
singular  appreciation,  being  there  the  only  American  writer 
familiarly  kuown. 

"The  art  of  short-story  writing  as  represented  by  such  authors 
as  Maupassant  and  Gautier  and  Merimee  reached  a  higher  point 
of  excellence  than  that  attained  in  the  work  of  their  American 
contemporaries,  and  there  have  been  very  few  of  our  writers 
who.  in  this  field,  have  approached  Turgeneff  and  Sienkiewicz. 
But  for  English-speaking  readers  the  field  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily occupied  and  almost  monopolized  by  Americans.  In 
boldness  of  conception  (tho  avoiding  moral  risk) ,  in  sincerity  of 
feeling,  and  in  humor  they  have  surpassed  all  others." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  echoed  by  the  London  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  which  declares  : 

"It  is  hard  to  say  to  which  nation  the  palm  for  the  short  story 
should  be  awarded.     On  the  Continent  it  would  be  hard  to  deny 
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it  to  France,  aud  Russia,  if  only  as  the  niotlier  country  of  Tui- 
geuert',  must  surely  staHil  among  the  highest.  But.  leaving  for- 
eign literature  on  one  sule.  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  the 
department  of  the  literature  of  the  English  tongue  in  which  our 
native  writers  of  recent  years  have  unquestionably  been  sur- 
passed by  their  brethren  across  the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  four  Englishmen  who,  as  writers  of  short  stories  in  the 
Victorian  era.  are  at  all  equal  to  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  Bret  Ilarte 
aud  Mr.  Ilcnry  James.  All  four  of  these  are  entirely  individual 
and  have  few.  if  any.  points  in  common  except  this,  that,  while 
truly  original,  their  work  is  in  consonance  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  English  style.  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  besides  their  actual 
achievements  in  writing,  are  also  what  has  been  called  'semi- 
nal' authors  in  a  high  degree;  their  influence  has  lived  and 
spread  and  has  affected  for  good  the  work  of  many  who  have 
hardly  heard  their  names,  or.  at  any  rate,  come  unconsciously 
beneath  their  influence." 

Henry  Seidel  Canby  contributes  to  the  series  of  pamphlets 
entitled  "Yale  Studies  in  English  "  a  dissertation  on  "The  Short 
Story."  He  accounts  for  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  short- 
story  very  simply  : 

"In  simple  truth,  the  short  story  has  attained  a  wonderful  per- 
fection because  wonderful  men  have  worked  with  and  through 
it.  It  has  just  come  into  its  own.  In  the  England  of  the  30's, 
publishers  would  not  look  upon  anything  less  than  a  volume  in 
fiction  as  a  serious  literary  efTort— and  they  preferred  three  vol- 
umes. It  was  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  that  Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne,  and  Poe  in  America  began  the  cult  of  the  tale. 
Copp^e's  search  for  the  inevitable  word,  and  Maupassant's  re- 
finement of  the  conte,  came  later  still.  The  short  story  was 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  tastes  of  the  people. 
Men  of  genius  found  through  it  a  new  voice,  and  the  attempt  to 
perfect,  to  give  laws  and  a  form  to  the  instrument,  progressed 
because  of  the  men  who  tried.  In  pre-Hawtliornian  times  these 
authors  employed  the  tale  for  the  by-products  of  their  minds; 
since  then  it  has  served  to  express  some  of  the  great  conceptions 
of  their  genius.  It  is  this  which  best  accounts  for  the  chasten- 
ing of  its  form." 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  the  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Motithly,  and  him- 
self a  skilful  writer  of  short  stories,  writes  most  interestingly  on 
"The  Short  Story"  in  the  current  issue  of  his  magazine.  He 
thinks  that  Rudyard  Kipling  is  "indubitably  the  most  gifted 
story-teller  of  our  time";  and  yet  "one  might  almost  maintain 
that  there  is  more  of  an  answer,  implicit  or  explicit,  to  the  great 
problems  of  human  destiny  in  one  book  like  '  Vanity  Fair '  or 
'Adam  Bede  '  than  in  all  of  Mr.  Kipling's  one  hundred  and 
sixty  short  stories  taken  together."     He  writes  further: 

"The  important  thing,  the  really  suggestive  and  touching  aud 
wonderful  thing,  is  that  all  these  thousands  of  contemporary  and 
ephemeral  stories  are  laughed  over  and  cried  over  and  waited 
for  by  somebody.  They  are  read,  while  the 'large  still  books' 
are  bound  in  full  calf  and  buried.  Do  you  remember  Pomona  in 
Rudder  Grange  reading  aloud  in  the  kitchen  every  night  after  she 
had  washed  the  dishes,  spelling  out  with  blundering  tongue  and 
beating  heart:  '  Yell — after — yell — resounded — as — he — wildly 
— sprang' —  Or  'Ha — ha — Lord — Marmont — thundered — thou — 
too — shalt — suffer '  ?  We  are  all  more  or  less  like  Pomona.  We 
are  children  at  bottom,  after  all  is  said,  children  under  the  story- 
teller's charm.  Hansen's  stout-hearted  comrades  tell  stories  to 
one  another  while  the  Arctic  ice  drifts  onward  with  the  Fram  ; 
Stevenson  is  nicknamed  'The  Tale-Teller  '  by  the  brown-limbed 
Samoans ;  Chinese  Gordon  reads  a  story  w'hile  waiting — hope- 
lessly waiting — at  Khartoum.  What  matter  who  performs  the 
miracle  that  opens  for  us  the  doors  of  the  wonder-world?  It  may 
be  one  of  that  white-bearded  company  at  the  gate  of  Jaffa  ;  it  may 
be  an  ardent  French  boy  pouring  out  his  heart  along  the  bottom 
of  a  Paris  newspaper  ;  it  may  be  some  sober-suited  New  E'ngland 
woman  in  the  decorous  pages  of  The  At /antic  Monthly  ;  it  may 
be  some  wretched  scribbler  writing  for  his  supper.  No  matter, 
if  only  the  miracle  is  wrought ;  if  we  look  out  with  new  eyes 
upon  the  many-featured,  habitable  world;  if  we  are  thrilled  by 
the  pity  and  the  beauty  of  this  life  of  ours,  itself  brief  as  a  tale 
that  is  told ;  if  we  learn  to  know  men  aud  women  better,  and  to 
love  them  more." 


ART   AND    ATHLETICS. 

IT  has  been  noted  that  the  artist  in  his  search  for  models  is 
rarely  able  to  reproduce  the  human  figure  entire,  according 
to  his  ideal,  from  a  single  Jiving  example.  Our  pictures  and 
sculptures  are  mostly  composites,  made  by  combining  the  differ- 
ent excellencies  of  .several  models.  In  Outing  (July)  Mr.  R. 
Hinton  Perry  makes  some  rather  happy  observations  upon  "The 
Relation  of  Athletics  to  Art,"  urging  harmonious  physical  train- 
ing as  a  means  of  producing  artistic  symmetry  in  the  modern 
human  body.     He  says  : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  art's  dependence  on  the 
proper  physical  development  of  the  race.  By  physical  develop- 
ment I  do  not  refer  to  mere  muscular  strength,  but  to  that  sym- 
metrical, healthy,  and  harmonious  activity  of  all  parts  of  the 
body  which  constitutes  the  artistic  as  it  does,  or  should,  the  nat- 
ural and  normal  birthright  of  every  human  being.  It  is  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  equipoise.  Training  for  the  acquirement 
of  excessive  muscular  strength,  or  phenomenal  power  of  endur. 
ance,  does  not  produce  this  result,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  form 
of  excess  and  tends  toward  the  abnormal.  It  is.  therefore,  inar- 
tistic and  unbeautiful  in  its  result,  nor  is  it  conducive  to  health 
or  longevity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  that  seeks 
to  develop  every  muscle  of  the  body  in  due  proi^ortion,  which 
seeks  after  suppleness  and  symmetry  rather  than  extraordinary 
strength,  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the  artist,  for  in  it  alone 
lies  the  secret  of  physical  beauty.  Such  beauty  we  see  in  the 
Narcissus,  an  exquisite  bronze  statuette  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  Naples.  As  an  example 
of  such  beauty  in  the  female  form  nothing  can  surpass  that  work 
of  Cleomenes  generally  known  as  the  Venus  de  Medici.  To  ac- 
quire and  maintain  this,  so  far  as  possible,  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  all,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  health  and  happiness, 
but  for  that  of  their  children,  who  are  the  heirs  of  their  bodies." 

The  example  of  Greek  training  points  the  way  for  us  to  follow  : 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  intelligently  of  art  and  athletic 
culture  without  taking  a  look  at  the  past,  and  especially  their 
relations  to  each  other  in  ancient  Greece.  One  can  not  help  con- 
trasting the  conditions  of  life  then  with  our  own,  noting  how  bal- 
anced and  harmonious  was  all  that  they  produced— how  inti- 
mately related,  one  to  the  other,  was  their  art  in  its  various 
forms,  and  their  daily  life — their  system  of  mental  training  and 
their  physical  training — how  one  was  kept  in  such  just  relation- 
ship to  the  other,  neither  being  given  undue  place  ;  and  then 
noticing  how  different  it  is  with  us,  ever  prone  to  violent  ex 
tremes,  excess,  and  universal  unrest.  Our  tendency  seems  ever 
to  rush  too  much  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  athletic  cul- 
ture at  the  expense  of  intellectual,  or  vice  versa. 

"  And  in  art  it  is  much  the  same.  We  go  in  for  extreme  effects, 
for  violence.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  that  modern  center 
of  artistic  effort,  Paris.  There  all  these  tendencies  of  our  life  are 
focused,  and  are  seen  in  their  greatest  intensity.  This  is  stri. 
kingly  manifest  in  comj^aring  modern  French  sculpture,  the 
dominant  school  of  our  day,  with  the  antique.  The  modern  ig 
full  of  a  nervous  unrest  which  is  liable  to  border  on  the  gro- 
tesque. It  is  constantly  seeking  after  bizarre  and  striking 
effects. 

"But  to  return  to  ancient  Greece.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Greek 
sculpture  woirld  never  have  achieved  the  high  plane  of  excel- 
lence that  it  did  had  not  the  Greek  people,  as  a  mass,  been  en- 
dowed with  an  enthusiastic  woi-ship  of  beauty  as  expressed  in 
the  human  form,  very  nearly  making  it  a  religion.  Their  sculp- 
ture was  but  the  efflorescence  of  this  deep  and  universal  senti- 
ment." 

In  the  reproduction  of  the  human  form,.  Rome  left  no  art  save 
that  which  she  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  because  her  athletic 
training  was  purel}'  for  military  ends  ;  while  the  Renaissance 
did  not  revive  the  Greek  appreciation  of  the  human  form.  But 
this  writer  says : 

"There  is  a  widespread  tendency  observable  nowadays  toward 
a  healthier  view  of  life — a  return  to  a  freer  and  more  natural  con- 
ception of  its  functions — a  breaking  away  from  the  lingering 
effects  of  that  medieval  asceticism  that  was  born  of  Rome's 
decay;   a  return  to  something  like  the  antique  viewpoint,  with 
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its  broader  and  saner  conceptions  of  man's  physical  and  spiritual 
being,  the  realization  that  a  sound  mind  needs  a  sound  Ijody 
wherein  to  act.  Very  strongly  does  this  apply  to  women,  who 
have  been  made  the  greatest  sufferers  by  tiie  false  systems,  par- 
ticularly from  the  false  ideas  of  feminine  modesty  and  decorum 
that  have  held  sway  during  so  many  generations.  It  behooves 
us.  in  this  new  activity,  to  cultivate  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  of 
the  artistic,  to  balance  our  seeking  after  strength  and  render  our 
growth  harmonious. 

"The  universally  increasing  attention  now  being  given,  espe- 
cially in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  to  outof-door  sports  and  to 
physical  culture  is  a  sign  of  the  best  omen.  For  this  movement,  if 
c<msistently  carried  forward  and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, can  not  fail  to  have  a  most  powerful  influence  toward  the 
pliysical  and  intellectual  up- 
lifting of  the  race.  No  class 
can  have  a  greater  solicitude  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  move- 
ment than  the  arti.sts,  for  they 
can  not  create  beautiful  forms 
without  having  beautiful  forms 
around  them  from  which  to 
draw  inspiration.  As  water 
can  not  rise  above  its  source, 
so  the  art  of  a  people  can  not 
rise  above  that  people's  physi- 
cal and  mental  plane.  The 
art  of  a  nation  is  but  the  mirror 
of  that  nation's  ideals,  and 
faithfully  reflects  their  slight- 
est change.  This  new  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  athletics 
will  add  dignity,  interest,  and 
standing,  making  it  a  factor 
second  to  none  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  civilization." 


KIh'.AK    At  I. an 


THE    GENIUS    OF    ED- 
GAR  ALLAN    POE. 

THE  promised  early  issue 
of  two  multi  -  voluraed 
editions  of  the  works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  several  single  vol- 
umes of  selections  from  his 
writings,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate something  like  a  revival 
of  interest  in  this  strong  and 
haunting  literary  personality. 
Mr.  Alfred  Mathews,  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times  Sat- 
inday  Revieiii  (July  26).  who 

objects  to  the  term  "revival"  only  because  he  finds  it  incon- 
gruous in  connection  with  the  name  of  one  whose  influence  has 
been  so  vital  for  half  a  century,  believes  that  "there  is  every 
indication  that  the  truer  understanding  of  him  is  steadily  in  the 
ascendant, "  and  that  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  by  the  centenary  of 
his  birth  (January  19.  1909),  Poe  "will  have  come  fully  and 
finally,  not  simply  as  poet,  but  in  all  his  manysidedness — his 
vigor  of  initiative,  his  varied  primacy — into  the  critical  conscious- 
ness of  the  whole  cultivated  mass  of  the  American  people."  In 
his  plea  for  the  "truer  understanding"  of  Poe's  genius,  Mr.  Ma- 
thews takes  the  ground  that  many  latter-day  judgments  will  have 
to  be  revised.  Poe  was  not  so  great  a  poet,  he  thinks,  as  a  prose 
writer.     On  this  point  he  says  : 

"  Enjoying  almost  to  the  close  of  his  brief  career  only  a  medi: 
ocre  reputation  as  a  prose  writer,  the  publication  of  '  The  Raven  ' 
in  1845,  four  5-ears  before  his  death,  brought  him  a  sudden  burst 
of  fame.  Thenceforward  he  was 'the  poet  Poe,  author  of  "The 
Raven."  '  It  was  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact  a  most  baleful  fame  so 
far  as  Poe's  finding  his  true  posthumous  place  in  literature  was 


concerned.     His  renown  instantly  established,  widely  carried  by 
the  wings  of 'The  Raven,'  has  also  siit>  well  as  his  soul 

in  the  shadow  of  the  Raven  'that  lies  :.   .......  '  in  the  world  of 

literature,  and  it  verily  seemed  for  a  long  time  as  if  his  literary 
reputation  '  from  out  that  shadow'  was  to  '  !  neverniore. ' 

His  factitious,  meretricious,  popular  fame,  .     .1  on  a  single 

poem,  by  no  means  his  best— floated  as  a  shadow  over  him  and 
intercepted  the  light  necessary  eventual'  veal  his  'full-tig- 

ured  fame.'  The  truth  was  that  Pne's  j:  .  lid  not  fully  rep- 
resent the  poetry  that  was  in  the  man.  He  was,  as  Stedman  has 
well  said,   'not  a  single-poem  poet'  (tho  he  was  p<  near 

it),  'but  the  poet  of  a  single  mood.'  All  of  his  p<;^L,_,  ,.ijt  to- 
gether, scarcely  making  a  hundred  pages  and  including  not  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  lyrics  of  living  worth— '  Ulalume,'  'Israfel,' 

'The  Conqueror  Worm,'  'An- 
nabel Lee,'  'The  Haunted  Pal- 
ace,' 'The  City  in  the  Sea,' 
The  Bells.'  'The  Sleeper.' 
'Eulalie,'  'Lenore.'  and  'For 
Annie  ' — does'  not  aflford  a  suf- 
ficient basis  to  found  the  rep- 
utation of  a  great  i)oet  ujx)n. 
And  yet  the  world  has  gone 
on  for  fifty  years,  half  con- 
sciously, putting  his  poetry 
forward  as  Poe's  chief  claim 
to  immortalify  while  his 
stronger  titles  have  been  either 
ignored  or  minimized." 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
continues  Mr.  Mathews,  "it  is 
only  when  we  pass  to  a  con- 
templation of  his  prose  that 
we  find  the  true  poet  Poe — the 
poet  in  his  fullest  freedom, 
vigor,  and  variety."  Almost 
all  his  prose  "is  instinct  and 
alive  with  poetic  feeling,  all 
the  more  forceful,  free,  and 
natural,  through  not  being  la- 
boriously bound  to  poetic  form. " 
His  short  stories  created  a  new 
era  in  literature.  Says  Mr. 
Mathews : 

"  He  is  absolutely  first  in 
rank  of  quality  among  the 
story  creators  of  the  whole 
world,  for  it  is  only  by  a  sense- 
less worship  of  mere  antiquity 
that  preeminence  can  be  ac- 
corded to  the  engaging  pueril- 
tiies  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights, ' 
the  sublimated  salaciousness  of  Boccaccio,  or  the  ofttime  sheer 
silliness  of  Straparolla.  No  single  author  of  short  stories  has 
equaled  Poe  in  artistic  effect,  vigor,  variety  of  imaginative  in- 
vention, t)r  subtle  thrill,  tho  many  may  liave  surpassed  him  in 
emotional  power  and  presentation  of  vitally  human  character." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  Mr.  Mathews's  opinion,  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  literarj-  artist;  he  was  a  prophet  "devoted  to  the 
ministry  of  beauty."     We  quote  again  : 

"  He  was  the  first  man  of  letters  in  America  who  proclaimed 
the  preciousness  of  art — the  first  who  seriously  considered  the 
esthetic  idea  as  of  value  in  life — the  actual  pioneer  apostle  of  the 
religion  of  Beauty  in  the  New  World.  He  is  not  so  considered, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  by  any  of  the  writers  on  the  his- 
tory of  esthetics,  and  one  may  look  in  vain  for  even  a  mention  of 
his  name  in  at  least  two  of  the  systematic  handbooks  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  beautiful,  which  give  special  chapters  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  in  America.  He  has  been  overlooked  because 
he  was  a  poet  and  romancer  and  critic,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
as  has  been  said,  his  influence  has  fallen  on  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
eral reader  almost  without  his  consciousness ;  but  it   has  been 
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a  very  real  huiI  vuhI  luriueitct;  rtcvcrlheless.  ami  it   is  one  that 
nuist  be  1.  !  with  ljf»^>re  tli.  cut  crux  of  criticism  in 

rc^aiil  t>>  1  ■>  been  riually  it- 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  of  iJarimouth  Colleye,  con" 
tributes  an  article  to  the  August  issue  of  The  Critic,  in  which  he 
pays  a  hardly  less  glosviny  tribute  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  "'the 
American  world-author.  "  There  is  but  one  ligure  in  American 
literature,  he  declares,  who  can  i.utiai.k  Pi.c  ;  it  is  that  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.     He  writes ; 

"From  Pope  to  Poe— the  difference  between  classicism  and  ro- 
manticism is  but  the  loss  of  a  letter.  Coleridge,  Poe.  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  the  Paris  symbolists— the  order  of  influence  is  only 
less  marked  than  the  order  of  time.  But  there  are  marked  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  his  admiring  successors.  It  is  an  error 
to  call  Poe  soulless  ;  non-ethical,  jiagan,  a  man  of  morbid  taste, 
unrelated  to  the  great  problems  of  source,  life,  and  destiny. 
That  he  was  no  polemic;  that  he  was  indifl'erent  to  the  great 
ethical  movements  of  his  time  ;  that  he  was  ever  the  apostle  of 
beauty  ;  and  that  he  could  not  have  written  Wordsworth's  'Ode 
on  Immortality'  or  Emerson's 'Terminus, '  is  clear.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  from  a  French,  not  an  Anglo-Saxon,  critic 
comes  the  declaration  \.\va\.' on  chercherait  luiineinent,  datis  ses 
icrits,  letle  hartnonie  sereine  qui  caracterise  les  ■veritables 
chefs  d'lruvre.'  But  in  one  thing  his  name  must  rank  ligh  in 
the  spiritual  movements  of  his  time  and  of  all  time:  his  insist- 
ence upon  the  earned  perpetuity  of  personal  assertion.  The 
individual  will  live  because  it  wills  to  live,  that  is  his  gospel 
from  first  to  last.  'Annabel  Lee,'  not  less  than  Browning's 
'Prospice,'  is  the  quintessence  of  belief  in  the  two  things  which 
are  the  final  hopes  and  claims  of  spiritual  religion:  personality, 
and  a  source  of  all  things  which  creates  the  love  to  reward  the 
love." 


SENSATIONALISM  OF  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS. 

SENSATIONAL  methods  and  undue  loquacity  on  the  part  of 
university  professors  was  the  subject  of  emphatic  remark 
by  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Minneapolis. 
According  to  the  press  reports  of  his  address.  President  Harper 
said : 

"A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  takes  advantage  of  a 
classroom  exercise  to  propagate  partizan  views  of  one  or  another 
of  the  political  parties.  The  university  is  no  place  for  partizan- 
ship. 

"A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  in- 
fluence his  pupils  or  the  public  by  sensational  methods.  A  pro- 
fessor abuses  his  privilege  of  expression  of  opinion  when,  altho 
a  student,  and  perhaps  an  authority  in  one  department  or  group 
of  departments,  he  undertakes  to  speak  authoritatively  on  sub- 
jects which  have  no  relation  to  the  department  in  which  he  was 
appointed  to  give  instruction.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
in  many  cases  when,  altho  shut  off  in  large  measure  from  the 
world,  and  engaged  within  a  narrow  field  of  investigation,  he 
undertakes  to  instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public  concerning 
matters  in  the  world  at  large  in  connection  with  which  he  has 
little  or  no  experience. 

"A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression  of 
opinion  when  he  fails  to  exercise  that  quality^which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  some  cases  the  professor  lacks — ordinarily  called 
common  s'ense.  A  professor  ought  not  to  make  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  weakness,  or  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness 
so  many  times  that  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  is  called 
to  the  fact.  In  this  respect  he  has  no  larger  liberty  than  other 
men." 

These  views  have  called  out  press  comment  from  various 
sources.  The  Chicago  Congregationalist  paper,  The  Advance, 
speaks  approvingly  of  President  Harper's  utterances  and  adds 
some  opinions  of  its  own  (July  17)  : 

"President  Harper  no  doubt  spoke  feelingly,  for  his  own  insti- 
tution has  suffered  from  the  indiscretions  which  he  criticizes. 
Professors  who  put  forth  freakish  views  upon  literary,  economic, 
and  religious  subjects  can  easily  get  their  names  in  the  papers  ; 


but  the  notoriety  which  they  win  is  of  a  kind  which  does  their 
institutions  no  good.  Other  institutions  in  and  near  Chicago 
might  well  be  glad  of  President  Harper's  emphatic  words.  The 
principles  which  he  lays  down  are  capable  of  still  wider  applica- 
tion. 

"When  one  accepts  a  position  in  a  college,  university,  or  sem- 
inary, or  when  he  allies  himself  with  a  religious  body,  he  volun- 
tarily incurs  certain  responsibilities  for  its  good  name.  His  in- 
dependence is  limited  by  this  responsibility,  for  his  acts  and 
words  now  involve  his  office.  It  is  this  which  several  of  those 
who  have  been  much  in  the  public  eye  seem  prone  to  forget.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  what  you  say  is  not  more  important  than 
where  you  are  sitting  when  you  say  it.  Very  often  what  is  said 
derives  its  currency  solely  from  this  matter  of  position.  Nobody 
cares  what  plain  John  Jones  has  to  say  ;  but  Prof.  John  Jones,  of 
Metropolitan  University,  declaring  that  our  standard  poets  write 
drivel  and  that  a  raw,  vulgar,  newspaper-exploited  Western  girl 
is  the  true  interpreter  of  the  soul ;  or  Rev.  John  Jones  preaching 
Unitarianism  from  an  Orthodox  pulpit  or  proclaiming  it  in  the 
chair  of  a  Methodist  University,  can  easily  gain  notoriety.  It  is 
rare  that  the  weight  .of  his  utterances  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  attention  which  he  gains.  It  is  awakened  purely  by  the  nov- 
elty of  such  views  coming  from  such  a  position.  It  is  the  office 
and  not  its  occupant  which  calls  attention  to  the  utterance.  To 
speak  in  a  way  to  bring  the  office  or  the  institution  into  discredit 
or  ridicule  is  a  pure  abuse  of  trust." 

The  Advance  questions  the  moral  right  of  a  professor  to  give 
his  merely  personal  views  the  weight  and  backing  of  his  profes- 
sorial (office  and  the  institution  that  employs  him : 

"Of  a  certain  seventeenth-century  character  who  gained  much 
of  this  kind  of  notice  Macaulay  says:  'He  was  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  disinterested  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  valued  money  less 
than  the  pleasiireof  venting  his  spleen  and  making  a  sensation.' 
Much  of  what  passes  for  independence  is  merely  irresponsible 
talkativeness,  the  heady  valuation  of  one's  own  opinion  and  its 
declaration  above  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  institutions 
which  one  serves,  or  tlie  body  with  which  he  has  allied  himself. 
If  one  feels  that  he  must  speak  of  the  new  things  w'hich  he  has 
found,  by  all  means  let  him  speak  with  all  the  force  which  his 
personality  and  his  wisdom  can  give  to  his  words.  But  let  him 
not  seek  to  clothe  his  words  with  another  and  greater  authority, 
which  has  not  been  entrusted  to  him  for  such  a  purpose.  That, 
as  President  Harper  says,  is  an  abuse  of  privilege." 

The  Chicago  Recoid-Hcrald  intimates  that  Dr.  Harper  was 
speaking  in  view  of  certain  past  instances  in  his  own  university 
and  comments  on  the  matter  as  follows  : 

"The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  a  university  professor 
an  uncommon  appreciation  of  the  proiDrieties  of  his  position.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  his  utterances  should  be  char- 
acterized by  a  jealous  regard  for  the  interests  and  reputation  of 
the  institution  in  which  he  is  employed. 

"WlietherDr.  Harper's  address  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  or 
a  warning  to  some  of  his  loose-tongued  professors  or  not,  the 
statement  that  a  professor  abuses  his  privileges  when  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  classroom  to  proclaim  partizan  views  or  to  use 
sensational  methods  of  instruction  is  sound,  and  applies  to  instruc- 
tors in  all  educational  institutions. 

"The  work  of  the  university  professor  is  necessarily  narrow. 
He  is  employed  to  teach  certain  subjects.  While  he  should  be 
allowed  the  widest  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance  compatible 
with  a  reasonable  exposition  of  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  air  irrelevant  notions  and  fanciful 
opinions  in  the  classroom  in  such  a  sensational  way  as  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  university." 


NOTES. 

C.  Albert  Fairbanks,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  has  been  blind  for 
thirty-three  years,  or  since  he  was  two  years  old,  has  published  a  novel 
entitled  "Helena,  or  the  Bond  of  Hope."  It  was  written  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  pin-pricks  and  then  translated  to  a  friend,  whose  copy  was  the 
manuscript  used  by  the  publishers. 

PlETRO  Mascagni,  the  famous  Italian  composer,  is  coming  to  America 
for  a  sixteen  weeks'  tour  with  his  own  orchestra  and  singers.  He  will  pro- 
duce his  operas,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  "L'Amico  Fritz,"  "Iris,"  and  "Rat- 
cliffe,"  the  last  two  named  having  never  been  heard  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mascagni  will  receive  the  largest  salary  ever  paid  to  a  conductor, 
—  $8,000  a  week. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


IS   SPRING-WATER   ALWAYS    PURE? 

IN  most  rural  places,  to  ask  suoli  a  iiucsiion  as  ihis  i-^  heresy  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  j)iirity 
of  all  springs  has  done  a  good  deal  oi  harm,  especially  in  the 
case  of  springs  once  pure,  which  have  been  necessarily  contami- 
nated by  the  increase  of  the  population  in  their  neighl)orhoo<l. 
In  an  article  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  5),  Dr.  F.  .Malmejac 
shows  that  the  purity  of  a  spring  depends  on  a  number  of  well- 
ascertained  conditions.     He  says : 

"Every  one  believes  that  spring  water  is  certain  not  to  be  con- 
taminated ;  the  very  name  conveys  the  idea  of  purity.  The  ab- 
solute confidence  that 
is  felt  in  such  water  is 
as  old  as  the  world  ; 
the  ancients  had  a 
veneration  for  it,  so 
that  springs  with 
them  were  actually 
worshiped. 

"Nevertheless  it  is 
a  gross  error  to  be- 
lieve that  'spring- 
water  '  is  a  synonym 
for  '  pure  water, '  for 
springs,  like  the  res- 
ervoirs from  which 
they  come,  may  be 
contaminated.  W  e 
can  understand  this 
better  when  we  re- 
alize how  springs  are 
formed. 

"Speaking  general- 
ly, the  water  that  we 
drink  comes  from  the 
condensation  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere, 
whether  we  collect  it 
as  it  falls  in  rain,  or 
as  it  runs  over  the 
ground,  or  as  it 
gathers  in  pools  on  or 
beneath  the  surface. 

"When  water  falls 
on  the  ground,  part 
runs  over  it  and  part 
soaks  down  into  the 
deeper  strata,  through 
permeable    layers, 

until  it  reaches  an  impermeable  stratum,  above  which  it  collects. 
But  water  thus  collected  will  not  stay  in  one  place  ;  it  will  follow 
the  slope  of  the  impenetrable  layer  and  will  reappear  at  the  sur- 
face, generally,  where  this  layer  crops  out ;  thus  we  have  a 
spring. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  now  how  springs  can  be  contaminated.  At 
the  moment  of  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapor,  the  rain 
carries  down  with  it  all  the  dust  and  germs  that  are  constantly 
in  suspension  in  the  air,  and  it  thus  reaches  the  ground  charged 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  animal,  vegetable,  microbian,  and 
mineral  contamination. 

"Before  reaching  the  ground  these  are  of  slight  importance, 
but  when  the  water  reaches  the  layer  of  arable  soil  that  covers 
the  geological  strata  almost  everywhere,  it  will  become  much 
more  contaminated,  as  it  will  take  from  this  soil  all  its  impuri- 
ties. We  know  that  the  soil  is  the  great  reservoir  where  all  the 
waste  products  of  life  are  transformed  ;  it  is  constantly  contami- 
nated by  the  systematic  addition  of  dirty  water,  the  waste  water 
of  factories,  and  the  dejecta  of  men  and  animals 

"The  water  that  penetrates  into  the  soil  .  .  .  carries  with  it 
all  the  organic  and  mineral  matter  and  all  the  germs  that  it  can 
hold,  and  in  this  condition  reaches  the  lower  layers,  wliich  act 
as  a  filter.     Its  progress  through  these  will  l)e  more  or  less  rapid 


as  ilie  j»»res  arc  more  01  less  hne.  The  more  slowly  it  Hlters,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  Hltraiion.  That  this  may  take  place,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  homogeneous;  then  the 
water  will  reach  the  impermeable  lavcr  pure.  Hut  if  tiie  water 
jiasses  through  strata  like  limestone,  which  almost  always  has 
huge  fissures,  it  will  Mow  through  these  as  through  actual  con- 
duits, and  will  reach  the  untkrground  reservoir  with  almost  all 
the  imi>urities  that  it  collected  on  the  surface.  We  shall  thus 
have  a  contaminated  source  that  can  furnish  only  coptaniinated 
water,  whether  it  appears  as  a  spring  or  is  reached  by  weljs. 

"Pasteur  and  Joubert  have  shown  that  we  may  have  springs 
that  are  jiiire  at  their  ])oint  of  emergence,  and  these  results  have 
been  contirmed.  .  .  .  Hut  tliat  it  may  l)e  so,  the  springs  must 
come  from  deep  underground  reservoirs,  .so  that  the  water  may 
liave  been  well  filtered  and  protected  from  surf.ice  impurities. 

•We  must  also  be  sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  true  spring. 
Often  a  .spring  that  appears  under  alluvial  deposits  and  amid 

limestone  debris  is 
formed  only  after  the 
water  of  the  real 
spring  has  traversed 
these  deposits.  We 
see  thus  that  we  may 
have  good  springs 
and  bud  springs,  that 
is  to  say,  springs  more 
or  less  contaminated. 
"T  he  re  for  e  we 
must  not  consider 
'  s  p  r  i  n  g-w  a  t  e  r  '  as 
always  meaning'  pure 
water,'  since  springs 
can  be  no  better  than 
the  reservoirs  from 
whence  they  come. 

"The  waters  of 
springs  and  deep  res- 
ervoirs will  be  always 
sought  for  drinking 
purposes,  because 
they  are  much  supe- 
rior to  running  water, 
which,  keeping  in  the 
open  air,  becomes 
charged  with  all  the 
impurities  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  of  the 
different  soils  over 
which  it  runs,  without 
taking  into  account 
contamination  by 
towns  and  factories. 
But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  .  .  .  that  a 
spring  may  be  con- 
taminated, and  that  when  it  is  to  supply  a  large  number  of 
persons  we  should  always  go  back  to  the  actual  source  and  then 
make  sure  that  it  is  well  protected. 

"To  sum  up,  that  a  spring  may  furnish  a  pure  drinking-water, 
it  must  come  from  a  deep  reservoir,  well  filtered  and  well  pro- 
tected ;  it  must  be  collected  with  care  at  its  true  point  of  emer- 
gence, and  the  system  of  pipes  in  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  must 
be  irreproachable.  Unfortunately  all  these  conditions  are  rarely 
met." — Tratislation  Diaiie  for  Thk  Litkrarv  Digest. 


THE  MAN   l.NSlDK    lilt  GUN. 
Courtesy  of  The  American  Machinist. 


The  Man  Inside  the  Gun.— We  all  know  about  "the 
man  behind  the  gun  "  ;  but  the  one  inside  is  seldom  seen,  for  a 
gun  large  enough  to  hold  a  man  is  a  rarity.  Such  a  gun,  how- 
ever, is  the  huge  si.\teen-inch  rifle  just  completed  at  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Watervliet,  X.  Y.  A  special  lathe  had  to  be 
constructed  for  boring  and  turning  this  gun.  The  picture,  show- 
ing a  man  as  he  reposes  within  the  muzzle,  was  taken  by  an  Al- 
bany photographer,  and  appears  in  The  American  Machinist 
(July  24).  It  gives,  says  that  paper,  "a  very  vivid  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this,  the  most  powerful  gun  ever  constructed." 
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LONG-TAILED   JAPANESE    FOWLS. 

Al'AN.  which  is  the  source  of  all  sorts  of  "fieuks  "  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  Worlds,  has  produced  nothing  stranger 
.  her  breed  of  lony-tailed  fowls,  the  first  sptcimen  of  which 
IV  ..-I  seen  in  the  United  Stales  has  just  arrived  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  The  lail-feathers  of  this  bird 
measure  no  less  than  twelve  feet.  We  quote  the  following  para- 
graphs about  this  curious  breed  of  fowls  from  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  The  Scientific  American  by  Walter  L.  Beasley.  Says  Mr. 
Heasley : 

"The  introduction  of  the  breed  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  prince  of  Japan,  whose  imperial  crest  was  a  feather. 
Yearly  he  offered  a  prize  to  the  subject  who 
would  bring  to  him  the  longest  feather.  The 
greatest  effort  and  skill  were  therefore  em- 
jiloyed  by  the  breeders  to  produce  the 
greatest  length  of  tail  feathers  possible.  At 
present  only  a  few  old  fanciers  know  the 
secret  process  of  successfully  breeding  these 
fowls.  A  few  authentic  details  have,  how- 
ever, been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  their  breeding.  The  particular  breed  is 
confined  to  the  region  in  and  around  Kochi, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  Tasso.  The 
breed  is  about  a  hundred  years  old  and  is 
fast  dying-  out.  There  is  said  to  be  no 
artificial  method  of  making  the  featheis 
grow.  All  is  done  by  selection.  Moreover, 
one  must  know  how  to  treat  the  birds  during 
the  various  stages  of  tail  growth.  The  body- 
feathers  springing  from  the  shoulders  attain 
a  length  of  four  feet.  Two  years  is  the  time 
necessary  to  produce  a  full  growth  of  tail. 
The  tail  feathers  grow  from  four  to  seven 
inches  a  month,  and  continue  to  increase  as 
long  as  the  bird  lives,  which  is  usually  from 
eight  to  ten  years.  The  hens  lay  about 
thirty  eggs  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  which 
are  hatched  by  other  fowl.  The  hens  are 
kept  housed  up  and  sit  all  daj-  on  a  flat  perch, 
and  are  taken  out  only  once  in  two  days 
and  allowed  to  walk  half  an  hour  6r  so,  a 
man  holding  up  the  tails  to  prevent  them 
from  being  torn  or  soiled.  The  birds  are  fed 
on  unhuUed  rice  and  greens,  and  secret  food 
known  and  prepared  by  the  old  fanciers 
themselves.  They  demand  plenty  of  water 
and  are  wonderfully  tame,  The  ordinary 
number  of  long  tail  feathers  possessed  by 
each  bird  is  fifteen  or  sixteen.  About  twice 
a  month  they  are  carefully  washed  in  warm 
water,  and  afterward  dried  on  some  high 
place,  usually  a  roof.  The  present  price  is 
$50  for  a  bird  havinga  tail  over  ten  feet  long. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  the  breed :  White 
head  and  body  feathers  and  tail  black ; 
second,  white  all  over  with  yellow  legs ; 
third,  red  neck  and  body  feathers ;  fourth, 
reddish    color  mi.xed    with    white    on    body. 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  variety,  have  black 
tail  featljers." 

The  Heliotrope  as  a  Fever-Cure.— Among  our  most 
valued  ornamental  plants,  says  Cosmos,  is  the  heliotrope,  not 
because  its  beauty,  form,  and  color  are  specially  remarkable, 
but  because  it  flowers  abundantly  throughout  the  year  and  is 
particularly  fitted  for  bouquets,  its  suave  odor  being  specially 
sweet  and  agreeable.  Now,  as  if  these  qualities  were  not  suffi- 
cient, a  more  serious  one  is  attributed  to  it,  namely,  ability  to 
cure  fevers.     Says  Cosvtos  further : 

"The  ancients,  we  know,  notably  Dioscorides,  recognized  this 
property,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  if  we  may  believe  Bau- 
hin'  s  '  History  of  Plants, '  its  seeds  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  iti 


wine  tor  quartan  fever  ;  but  in  our  day  of  light  and  progress,  who 
pays  any  attention  to  the  ancients?  So,  like  so  many  other  ben- 
eficial plants,  it  has  been  cast  into  oblivion.  Now,  however,  a 
physician,  Dr  Filotoff,  of  Moscow,  has  rehabilitated  it  in  a  me- 
moir presented  to  the  Russian  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  affirms 
that  the  heliotrope  can  be  advantageously  and  economically  sub- 
stituted for  quinin  in  medicine,  having  all  its  advantages  with- 
out any  of  its  inconveniences.  He  adds  that  for  many  years  it 
has  been  used  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  parts  of  Russia  as  a  rem- 
edy for  fevers  with  success. 

"Its  mode  of  preparation  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
macerating  the  stems  and  leaves  in  brandy." 

The  writer  adds  that  as  there  is  now  a  passion  in  France  for 
everything  Russian,  the  new  medicine  evidently  opens  a  rich 
field    for     the     horticulturist.  —  Translation 
made  for  TwK  Literary  Digest. 


A    LONG-TAILKL)    JAl'ANFSE    HEN. 


A   TELESCOPIC   GIANT. 

THE  monstrosities  or  human  curiosities 
exhibited  in  connection  with  traveling- 
shows  are  often  clever  combinations  of 
trickery  with  real  abnormality.  The  tall 
man  is  really  tall,  but  his  exhibitors  con- 
trive to  make  him  appear  taller  still ;  and 
the  emaciation  of  the  "human  skeleton  "  is 
generally  heightened  if  possible.  In  Cosmos 
(June  14)  Dr.  L.  Menard  gives  an  account 
of  some  of  these  curiosities,  among  which 
we  find  that  of  a  so-called  telescopic  giant 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1901.  This  man  has 
been  studied  by  a  M.  Manouvrier,  who  con- 
cludes that  his  performances  are  partly  gen- 
uine and  partly  the  result  of  trickery.  Says 
Dr.  Menard  : 

"The  telescopic  giant  is  an  American,  who 
possesses  great  stature  without  being  actu- 
ally gigantic.  He  can  vary  his  stature  by 
0.45  meter  [2^  feet]  (according  to  the  adver- 
tisement) by  stretching  himself  out  like  a 
telescope.  Placing  himself  beside  a  man  of 
average  height,  he  seems  not  to  be  much 
taller  ;  but  he  lengthens  out  slowly  and  after 
a  minute  of  pretended  effort  he  extends  his 
arm  horizontally  over  the  other's  head.  He 
also  extends  his  arm  toward  his  companion, 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  being  at  first  about  20 
centimeters  [8  inches]  distant.  Then,  with- 
out moving  his  body,  we  see  his  arm  lengthen 
little  by  little  until  it  finally  touches  the  other 
person,  who  also  remains  quiet. 

"  In  the  first  place,  every  man  can  increase 

his  height  by  a  laborious  stretching  of  the 

vertebral  column.     This   lengthening,    says 

M.    Manouvrier,   does  not  generally   exceed 

two  centimeters  [f  inch],   and  may  be  less 

than  a  centimeter  ;  but  it  has  been  known  to 

reach   5  centimeters  [2  inches]   in  a  very  tall  man  whose  spine, 

altho  normal,  had  an  amount  of  curvature  that  enabled  it  to  be 

stretched  considerably. 

"It  is  possible  that  this  man  has  a  marked  but  concealed  cur- 
vature, susceptible  of  being  considerably  straightened  out. 

"According  to  M.  Manouvrier,  this  is  how  the  man  stretches 
his  arm  : 

"The  right  arm  is  extended  transversally  to  the  direction  of 
vision,  but  taking  such  an  attitude  that  the  median  plane  of  the 
trunk  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  same  direction  as  the  arm,  and 
the  shoulder-blade  is  first  held  tightly  to  the  bod5^  In  this  atti- 
tude the  shoulder  is  more  distant  from  the  test  object  than  it 
would  be  if  the  line  of  the  two  shoulders  was  exactlj'  transver- 
sal. If  the  shoulder-blade  be  detached  slowly  from  the  body, 
and  the  body  turned  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  make  the  line 
joining  the  shoulders  perfectl}^  transversal,  the  extended  hand 
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will  advance  about  15  centimeters  [6  inches]  :  and  if  5  centime- 
ters [2  inches]  more  be  gained  by  a  slow  sideways  movement  of 
the  body,  the  spectators  will  be  sure  not  to  notice  it,  being  occu- 
pied in  watching  the  hand  approach  the  test  object.  It  is  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  distant  point  at  the 
critical  moment  that  prestidigitators  are  able  to  execute  all 
movements  of  which  they  desire  the  spectators  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance."—  Trans/a/ion  made  for  The  Litkrary  Dicest. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   PLAY. 

"I  X  TMY  do  we  play?  and  especially  why  do  young  animals,  as 
*  »  well  as  young  children,  spend  most  of  their  time  in  this 
employment?  Why  do  we  keep  up  some  kinds  of  play  in  our 
adult  years?  These  questions  are  answered  by  a  contributor  to 
Cosmos  (June  2S),  in  an  article  on  "The  Play  of  Animals."  The 
writer  follows  the  opinion  of  Karl  Groos,  that  play  is  primarily 
recreative  and  educational,  rather  than  that  of  Schiller,  who  held 
that  it  is  at  bottom  simply  a  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  en- 
ergy.     He  says : 

"The  efforts  accomplished  by  an  animal  in  play  are  the  same 
to  which  it  addresses  itself  in  serious  activity.  Shake  a  bit  of 
paper  before  a  kitten  and  it  will  leap  at  the  moving  object  and 
play  with  it  as  with  a  mouse,  with  the  only  ditTerence  that  the 
mouse  would  be  killed  at  the  end.  If  we  analyze  all  the  plays  to 
which  animals  devote  themselves,  we  see  that  they  all  amount 
to  an  imitation  or  a  repetition  of  instinctive  acts,  but  without  the 
definite  object  that  these  acts  have;  and  we  can  not  say  that  they 
play  for  the  purpose  of  expending  an  excess  of  energy,  altho  we 
must  acknowledge  that  they  are  using  up  activity  without  direct 
apparent  end 

"Play  is  recreation.  Recreation  is  re-creation — regeneration, 
within  oneself,  of  the  used-up  psychic  and  physical  forces,  the 
making  of  a  new  store  of  energy.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
nourishment  and  sleep ;  but  it  also  takes  place  when  we  exert 
strength  to  gain  it,  and  this  is  the  case  in  play 

"The  young  animal  in  play  obeys  its  instincts,  and  obtains  in 
this  way  a  mastery  over  its  organs  ;  play  is  for  it  an  educational 
exercise 

"The  young  animal  plays  to  learn  its  trade  ;  it  obeys  its  yet 
unutilizable  instincts.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  in  somewhat 
paradoxical  form,  that  youth  is  necessary  to  an  animal  that  it 
may  play  and  thus  learn  how  to  use  with  profit  in  later  life  the 
instinctive  tendencies  that  it  possesses. 

"Why,  then,  does  the  adult  play?  In  the  tirst  place,  as  has 
been  already  said,  because  physical  activity  brings  satisfaction, 
joy.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  play  has  a  special  emotional  value.  The 
animal  that  pursues  an  imaginary  prey  or  engages  in  pretended 
strife  has  perhaps,  in  adult  life,  an  agreeable  remembrance  of 
real  hunts  and  real  fights." 

The  animal,  we  are  further  told,  may  be  conscious  of  the 
pseudo-activity  of  its  play  ;  but  with  man  this  consciousness  is 
very  clear,  and  the  psychologic  form  of  consciousness  in  pseudo- 
activity  is  the  imagination,  which  causes  us  to  consider  as  real, 
either  in  a  serious  or  playful  way,  things  that  are  only  repre- 
sented. And  he;re,  says  Karl  Groos,  is  the  characteristic  com- 
mon to  the  psychologic  states  of  the  dreamer,  the  hypnotic,  the 
lunatic,  the  artist,  and  the  man  who  experiences  esthetic  pleas- 
ure."—TVawj/^/w?  made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


WHAT   BECOMES   OF   THE    METALS? 

MOST  pure  metals  are  in  an  unstable  condition.  They  have 
been  freed  from  combination  with  other  chemical  ele- 
ments by  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  these  elements  are  al- 
ways waiting  their  chance  to  enter  anew  into  the  combination. 
This  destroys  the  metal,  as  metal,  and  it  disappears  in  rust  and 
corrosion.  What  becomes  of  it?  Will  all  of  the  earth's  avail- 
able metal  be  finally  used  up?  The  history  of  the  use  of  metals 
is  that  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  their  total  disappearance 
would  be  a  calamity.     In  a  recent  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of 


Mctui.><."  published  in  France,  the  uuthur,  M.  Ditte,  takes  up  this 
question  and  concludes  that  the  oxidized  metals  are  finally  trans- 
formed again  into  ores  and  will  ultimately  collect  under  ground 
for  future  miners  to  dig  up  again.  We  quote  below  from  a  re- 
view in  the  flcho  des  Mines  (Paris)  by  M.  Robert  Pitaval : 

"A  metal,  when  extracted  from  its  ore.  is  always  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  large  number  of  alterative  forces,  under  whose 
intluence  its  weight  diminishes  little  by  little,  until  it  ends  by 
di.sappearing.  Its  life  may  be  short  or  it  may  be  extremel)*  long, 
but  it  returns  at  last  to  the  earth  whence  it  came.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  m<jst  ca.ses  it  even  reassumes  the  form  in  which  it 
was  first  found  as  an  ore.  Iron  or  tin,  which  we  extract  gener- 
ally from  their  oxids,  are  destroyed  by  oxidation  ;  the  principal 
.sources  of  copper  are  oxids  and  sulfids,  and  this  metal  disappears 
chiefly  by  oxidation  or  sulfuration  ;  silver,  which  we  find  in  the 
form  of  simple  or  c<implex  sulfids.  is  changed  back  into  sulfid 
with  great  case  :  and  lead,  whose  principal  alteration-products 
arc  the  sulfid  and  the  carbonate,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
galena  and  ceruse.  Gold  and  platinum,  which  a/e  rarely  found 
other  than  pure,  and  which  are  only  slightly  alterable  under  the 
most  diverse  influences,  are  used  up  and  disappear  by  friction 
and  mechanical  action. 

"Thus,  the  masses  of  metal  prepared  industrially  are  altered 
and  disappear  little  by  little,  and  their  remains  are  scattered  as 
dust  that  mingles  with  the  other  elements  of  the  soil.  Then  they 
meet  with  saline  substances  and  with  water,  which  dissolve  and 
mineralize  them,  causing  them  to  enter  into  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions that  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  These  waters 
circulate  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  apparently  they 
take  part  in  the  reconstitution  of  minerals  which,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  will  form  new  metalliferous  deposits  to  be  exj^loited 
by  the  industries  of  a  distant  future." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A    BOON   TO   AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

THE  part  of  the  photographic  process  with  which  amateurs 
are  most  impatient  is  the  long  washing  to  which  plates, 
films,  or  prints  must  be  subjected  after  fixing.  This  washing  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  if  any  of  the  fixative  remains  on  the 
plate  or  print  it  will  become  discolored.  To  dissolve  and  remove 
the  fixative  completely  requires  generally  an  hour's  washing  in 
running  water,  but  in  many  cases  the  amateur  either  can  not 
spare  the  time  or  has  not  sufficient  water  at  his  disposal ;  or  he 
fails  to  realize  the  nece.ssity  of  such  a  long  washing  and  so  spoils 
his  prints.  Photographers  are  all  anxious  to  avoid  this  long  and 
tiresome  washing  process,  and  experiments  have  been  made  for 
some  time  with  a  view  to  the  di.scovery  of  some  chemical  that 
will  neutralize  the  hyposulfite  of  soda  that  is  generally  used  as 
a  fixative,  without  injuring  the  photographic  image.  In  Cosmos 
(July  5),  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  describe  the  results  o£ 
some  experiments  of  their  own  along  this  line,  and  the  outlook 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  favorable.  The  substances  experi- 
mented with  were  all  oxidizers,  and  included  iodin,  bromin, 
alkaline  chlorates,  peroxid  of  sodium,  oxygenated  water,  chro- 
mic acid,  and  permanganate  of  potassium.  Their  conclusions 
are  stated  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"It  appears  from  our  experiments  that  the  oxidizers  that  can 
be  most  effectively  used  as  eliminators  of  hyposulfite  are  oxyge- 
nated water,  percarbonate  of  potassium,  and  commercial  persul- 
fate  of  ammonia,  exactly  neutralized  or  mixed  with  different  sub- 
stances of  alkaline  reaction.  The  use  of  the  first  two  substances 
presents  .  .  .  divers  practical  inconveniences.  [Oxygenated 
water  is  only  obtainable  in  a  weak  and  unstable  solution,  and  the 
percarbonate  can  not  be  made  up  into  solution  in  advance,  as  it 
then  decomposes  rapidly.]  It  may  then  be  considered  that  the 
persulfate  of  ammonia,  properly  utilized,  can  be  very  practically 
used  as  an  eliminator  of  hyposulfite." 

The  authors  give  directions  for  the  use  of  the  chemical,  which 
may  be  briefly  reproduced  as  follows:  After  taking  prints  from 
the  fixer,  they  are  washed  two  minutes  in  running  water,  pressed 
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with  the  hand  lo  S4uecze  out  the  liquul,  and  then  imnierseil  for 
five  minutes  in  the  oxiihzing  solution  of  one-per-tent.  strength. 
Finally,  they  are  washed  again  in  running  water  for  two  min- 
utes. Plates  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  chemical  tests 
show  that  the  fixative  is  as  well  removed  in  this  way  by  the 
nine  minutes'  treatment  indicated  as  by  the  hour's  washing  now 
required. —  Translation  made  for  The  LirEKAKV   Dkiesi. 


A    LAUGHTER-CURE   FOR    DRUNKENNESS. 

IN  a  recent  lecture  at  Chicago  University,  Prof.  William  N. 
Guthrie  declared  that  laughter  and  comedy  may  be  made  to 
play  an  important  part  as  curative  and  remedial  agents,  even  to 
the  point  of  protecting  humanity  from  the  liquor  habit.  Says  the 
Chicago  Sews  (July  7),  in  a  report  of  the  lecture: 

"Drunkenness,  of  course,  is  due  only  in  part  to  discourage- 
ment or  desi)eration.  But  for  the  considerable  number  who  drink 
because  they  feel  dejected  and  seek  a  quick  and  easy  way  of 
throwing  otT  their  depression,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  who 
drink  either  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  or  because 
they  crave  some  excitement  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
lives.  Drinking  is  a  great  time-consuming  habit,  and  the  man 
who  would  shake  it  oft  usually  finds  that  the  reform  leaves  him 
with  an  undue  amount  of  leisure.  One  chief  trouble  with  the 
efforts  to  suppress  the  evil,  perhaps,  is  that  while  the  drinker  and 
his  friends  make  brave  efforts  to  stop  the  bad  habit,  they  do  little 
or  nothing  toward  putting  a  new  and  wholesome  habit  in  its 
place.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  his  bored  feeling  and  his  depres- 
sion recur  with  greatest  effect.  Professor  Guthrie's  address  con- 
tains a  hint  for  the  despondent  person.  Let  him  surround  him- 
self with  the  influences  which  make  for  comedy  and  laughter. 
Let  him  seek  cheery  companionship  or  attend  amusing  entertain- 
ments. The  chances  are  that  he  will  find  the  time  slipping  by  so 
pleasantly  that  he  has  forgotten  his  depression  and  much  of  his 
craving  for  artificial  excitement.  Good  fun  and  good  cookery — 
the  one  to  occupy  the  depressed  man's  mind  and  the  other  to 
steady  his  nerves — might  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  toward  sup- 
pressing the  liquor  evil." 

That  Professor  Guthrie  is  a  valuable  press  agent  for  the  comic 
opera  and  vaudeville  companies  is  asserted  by  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald;  but  after  following  out  this  light  vein  for  some  time 
it  becomes  more  serious  and  says : 

"There  really  is  a  scientific  or  physiological  basis  for  Professor 
Guthrie's  cure  for  alcoholism.  The  general  assumption  is  that 
men  resort  to  alcoholic  stimulation  to  make  them  feel  happier 
than  their  normal  condition  would  justify.  They  drink  to  drive 
away  the 'blues  '  and  to  induce  a  feeling  of  temporary  mental 
elation.  If  this  feeling  of  mental  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  can 
be  induced  bj'  some  other  means  than  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  is 
clear  that  the  desire  for  intoxicants  will  be  lessened. 

"This  is  the  argument  of  Professor  Guthrie,  and  it  seems  sound 
and  logical.  The  '  horse  play  '  of  John  Slavin  or  Montgomery 
and  Stone  may  not  fertilize  the  mind  as  does  '  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray, '  but  it  is  more  certain  to  Keeleyize  the  desire  for 
strong  drink." 


THE    FIGHT  AGAINST   MALARIA    IN    ITALY. 

■O  EADERS  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  remember  that 
■•-^  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  redeem  those  districts  in 
Italy  that  have  long  been  practically  uninhabitable  on  account 
of  malaria.  The  Hospital  tells  us  that  the  physicians  there  have 
now  gone  back  to  a  wholesale  dosing  of  the  infected  population 
with  quinin,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  malaria  is  in  the  blood 
of  those  who  are  suffering  from  it,  and  not  in  air  or  water,  as  was 
formerly  thought.     Says  that  paper  : 

"  From  time  time  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  various  places  to  obtain  protection 
from  malaria  by  means  of  mechanical  contrivances — wire  screens, 
mosquito  curtains,  etc.— the  object  <.f  which  has  been  to  prevent 


the  access  of  the  infected  mosquitoes,  and  where  Europeans  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  numbers  of  natives  who  are  beyond 
our  control  this  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  the  only  effective  means 
of  keeping  the  disease  at  bay.  The  native  children  are  peren- 
nial sources  of  infection  to  the  mosquitoes,  and  if  we  are  to  es- 
cape the  disease  we  must  keej)  these  infected  mosquitoes  away 
during  their  'biting'  hours.  Clearly,  however,  when  one  has  to 
do  with  a  whole  poj)ulation,  there  is  a  better  way,  for  if  over  a  con- 
siderable area  we  could  but  insure  by  the  careful  administration 
of  prophylactic  drugs,  such  as  quinin,  that  the  people  shall  be 
immune  to  the  parasite,  even  tho  only  for  a  time,  the  very  source 
of  infection  would  be  dried  up  and  the  disease  would  cea.se. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  method  of  fighting  malaria  which  has 
been  recommended  by  Professor  Koch.  What  is  now  being  done 
in  the  Roman  Campagna  with  the  object  of  suppressing  the  ma- 
laria, which  is  so  disastrous  to  the  dwellers  in  that  district,  is 
founded  on  this  idea.  Professor  Grassi  determined  to  discard  all 
mechanical  arrangements  and  to  trust  to  the  prophylactic  influ- 
ence of  quinin,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  drugs. 
The  results  are  stated  to  have  been  very  encouraging.  The  peo- 
ple are  regaining  confidence  ;  they  stay  in  the  jjlace  and  keep 
their  health  ;  and  altlio,  as  is  the  case  wherever  they  exist,  the 
anopheles  continue  to  sting,  they  no  longer  infect,  being  them- 
selves free  from  infection.  The  continued  success  of  any  such 
method  will,  however,  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  care 
with  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  more  especially  upon  the  care 
taken  to  exclude  fresh  infection,  a  thing  which  is  difficult  to  do. 
As,  however,  the  area  dealt  with  in  this  manner  extends,  this, 
difficulty  will  probably  much  diminish.  We  may  be  sure  that 
every  care  will  be  taken,  for  there  is  no  single  question  of  more 
importance  to  Italy  at  the  present  day  than  the  suppression  of 
malaria." 


The  Glacial  Epoch  and  Volcanic  Eruptions.— The 

recent  outbreak  of  volcanoes  in  the  Antilles  gives  peculiar  inter- 
est to  a  novel  and  rather  startling  theory  propounded  by  the- 
German  geologists  Paul  and  Fritz  Sarasin.  Says  Gartenlatibe 
(Berlin)  :  "Many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the- 
glacial  epoch — or,  rather,  epochs — but  none  seems  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Now  the  Sarasins  have  calculated  that  a  reduction  of  the- 
average  annual  temperature  by  7"  or  8°  F.  would  suffice  to  pro- 
duce all  the  phenomena  of  glaciation.  Such  a  reduction,  they 
hold,  may  very  well  have  been  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions.  In 
the  unparalleled  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1884  immense  quanti- 
ties of  dust  were  lifted  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  This  dust 
remained  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  for  years,  during  which 
it  was  the  cause  of  singular  sunset  effects  and  nocturnal  '  silver 
clouds  '  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  if  we  im- 
agine the  simultaneous  eruption  of  a  great  man)-  volcanoes,  it  is- 
evident  that  the  dust  and  smoke  might  impede  the  sun's  rays- 
sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  small  variation  of  annual  tempera- 
ture mentioned.  A  pleasing  corollary  of  this  ingenious  theory  is- 
that,  if  we  accept  it,  we  must  also  accept  the  possibility  of  a  new 
ice-age  at  any  time." — Translations  made  for  The  Literart 
Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  NEW  form  of  litter  for  carrying'  the  wounded  has  been  devised  by  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  wife  of  the  captain  who  commanded  the  flag-ship  New  York  in 
the  Spanish  war.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement  of  straps  and  slings  support- 
ing a  broad  canvas  seat,  and  weighs  only  three  and  a  half  pounds.  The- 
New  York  Sun  says  of  this  invention  :  "It  is  no  small  thing  for  a  woman  to- 
have  solved  the  problem  which  has  puzzled  army  officers  and  surgeons  the- 
world  over.  The  litter  for  carrying  the  wounded  which  Mrs.  Chadwick  has- 
devised  is  being  praised  as  the  simplest,  lightest,  and  most  easily  carried 
device  of  the  kind  yet  invented." 

How  are  children  so  often  able  without  injury  to  swallow  such  sharp 
things  as  pins,  needles,  tacks,  and  bits  of  glass?  Recently  the  matter  has 
been  explained  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Alfred  Exner,  of  Vienna,  who 
has  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  dogs  and  cats,  pig- 
eons, frogs,  and  turtles.  Says  The  Saturday  Evening  Fost,  in  an  article  in- 
titled  "The  Digestibilities  of  Pins":  "The  secret,  as  disclosed  by  Doctor 
Exner,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  pointed  or  sharp-edged  body  comes  into 
contact  with  the  lining  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  the  part  touched  con- 
tracts and  puckers  so  as  to  thicken  itself  in  that  place.  At  the  same  time  it 
withdraws  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  little  pocket,  and  gradually 
twists  the  object  around  so  as  to  turn  the  edge  or  point  away,  pushing  the 
thing  along.  In  this  manner  needles  are  turned  so  as  to  keep  their  points 
away  from  the  membrane,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  a  pin  or  a  piece  of 
glass.  As  a  rule,  the  .delicate  lining  suffers  no  injury,  and  such  a  thing  as 
a  perforation  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  exceedingly  rare." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


IS   THE    RELIGIOUS    PRESS   DECLINING? 

\  1  MTIIIN  a  comparatively  short  time  at  least  three  religious 
V  V  journals  of  leadinjj  influence  and  standing—  T/u  L'ongre- 
gationalist,  1  he  Observer,  and  The  Evangelist— \\vi.\'Q  been 
sold,  some  part  of  the  reason  being,  in  each  case,  according  to 
the  various  reports,  a  narrowing  field  of  influence  and  circula- 
tion.    Recently  the  New  York  Sun  gave  an  extended  history  of 

The  Observer,  together  with  some  comments  upon  present  con- 
ditions of  religious  papers  generally.  The  Sun  says  that  the 
former  prosperity  of  these  journals  has  departed,  except  in  some 
cases  where  they  "have  cast  off  religion  as  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, and  have  become  substantially  'secular, '"  diluting  and 
sugaring  "the  little  religion  they  contain"  to  suit  the  "more 
skeptical  or  purely  esthetic  taste  of  this  time."  The  Sun  says 
that  the  "handsome  fortunes  "  that  formerly  were  derived  from 
papers  like  The  C^^J^rt'^r  are  "  no  longer  obtainable,"  and  that 
the  external  appearance  of  religious  papers  is  "not  suggestive 
of  material  prosperity." 

The  religious  papers  are  generally  inclined  to  dispute  the  con- 
clusions of  The  Sun.  The  Xorthicesfern  Christian  Advocate 
(July  i6)  names  various  religious  journals  that  are  emjnentlv 
prosperous  as  against  The  Sun's  estimate: 

"  The  Sun's  assumption  that  religious  ])apers  have  neither  the 
circulation  nor  the  influence  they  once  wielded  is  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  It  is  doubtless  true  of  individual  papers,  but  not  of 
religious  papers  as  a  whole.  Aside  from  the  London  Times  and 
The  Spectator,  there  are,  in  our  judgment,  no  secular  papers 
which  exert  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of 
England  as  The  British  ll'eek/j.  The  Christian  World,  and 
77/^?  Methodist  Times — all  religious  papers.  One  of  these  papers 
has  an  immense  circulation,  and  we  know  of  at  least  two  relig- 
ious papers  in  the  United  States  which  have  a  subscription  list 
of  over  100,000  each.  America  has  never  had  more  successful, 
influential,  and  attractive  religious  papers,  taking  into  account 
the  absence  of  public  interest  in  great  political  and  moral  ques- 
tions, like  that  of  the  slavery  question,  than  The  Christian 
Advocate,  The  Epiuorth  Herald,  The  Congregationalist,  The 
Churchman,  The  Interior,  The  Sunday  School  Times,  The 
Evangelist,  and  other  religious  weeklies  which  could  be  named. 
These  papers  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  changed  and 
changing  conditions  which  affect  periodical  literature.  Some 
papers  have  attempted  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  changed 


conditions,  but  have  not  succeeded.     A  mere  change  in  form  is 
not  sufficient.     There  is  an  indescribable  -  h    The 

Sun  itself  jjossesses,  that  makes  a  paper  ar  uIcts, 

and  this  a  paper,  to  be  successful,  must  i)08sess.  " 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati)  has  a  direct  word  as 
to  the  small  profits  of  religious  papers  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral impression : 

"The  church  papers  have  their  troubles.  Their  field  is  lim- 
ited. They  go  to  their  own  people  and  can  not  expect  many  sub- 
scribers among  outsiders.  Their  advertising  patronage  is  lim- 
ited. They  can  not,  and  would  not  if  they  could,  accept  a  large 
proportion  of  the  advertisements  which  furnish  the  profits  of 
daily  papers  and  magazines.  They  have  the  competition  not 
only  of  the  dailies  and  magazines,  but  of  a  whole  l)r<x>d  of  .so- 
called  religious  papers,  which  are  in  reality  annexes  of  business 
enterprise  or  are  advertising  sheets  pure  and  simple.  They  are 
continually  weakened  by  new  papers  covering  their  own  fields. 
Many  persons  think  that  churcii  papers  are  great  money-making 
affairs,  and  that  publishing  them  is  easy  work.  The  result  is 
papers  which  live  for  a  few  years,  weakening  the  established 
papers,  and  then  die  or  consolidate. 

"In  spite  of  all  these  troubles  the  church  papers  hold  their  own 
and  do  their  work.  Most  of  them  do  not  pay  as  much  as  their 
editors  could  get  in  the  jjastorate.  During  the  decade  from  1890 
to  1900  most  of  them  lost  money.  Now  they  are  doing  better. 
We  can  not  speak  for  all,  but,  so  far  as  our  paper  is  concerned,  it 
has  as  large  oi)portunities  and  is  as  well  sustained  as  it  ever 
was. " 

The  ll'atchman  (Boston.  July  17)  declares  that  the  religious 
journal  has  a  field  of  its  own  "  which  few  secular  papers  will  ever 
invade."  The  secular  i)aper  would  suffer,  for  instance,  should 
it  state,  as  a  Protestant  religious  paper  would,  the  arguments 
or  facts  that  make  against  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  t/.v  ■:•,■>  s.i. 
The  Watchman  saya: 

"Several  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  an  opinion  in  some 
quarters  that  the  day  of  religious,  and  especially  of  denomina- 
tional, journals  was  passing,  and  that  they  would  be  superseded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  magazines  and  on  the  other  by  secular 
papers  covering  the  field  of  religion.  In  the  face  of  this  adverse 
opinion  religious  journalism  exhibited  undiminished  vitality, 
and  it  is  now  freely  acknowledged  that  it  has  an  undisputed 
province  of  his  own.  The  specialty  of  a  religious  journal  is  the 
publication  of  religious  news  and  the  discussion  of  religious  sul> 
jects  and  events.  Both  these  branches  are  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  circle  of  readers  to  which  the  religious  journal  appeals  and 
of  comparatively  little  interest  to  the  general  public." 


E.    E.   HOSS, 

Editor  of  the  Xashville  Christian  Advocate. 


JAMES  MONRt)!     UlCKLhY. 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Christian  Ai1-\\\it>- 


REV.  CH.ARLI.S   PARkCHlRST, 
Eduor  of  Zion's  Herald. 
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CHRISTIAN    RESOURCES   OF   OUR   COUNTRY. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  heard  and  written  of  late  regarding 
the  decline  of  ihstitutional  religion  and  the  increase  of 
sktptitisni.  There  is  a  reverse  side  to  this  picture,  however,  and 
it  is  presented  in  an  enthusiastic  article  hy  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Heis- 
ler,  D.D.,  in  the  current  issue  of  'I he  Lutheran  Quarterly. 
Dr.  Heisler,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  with  present  religious 
conditions,  sees  evidences  of  "  marvelous  progress."     He  writes" 

"Millions  of  our  people  make  no  profession  of  religion,  but 
millions  do,  and  are  actively  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  masses  of  the  people  show  a  decent  respect  for  re- 
ligion ;  indeed,  one  might  almost  claim  a  deep,  inbred  reverence 
for  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  spirit  of  negative  tolerance  for  Christi- 
anity that  we  claim,  but  a  positive  Christian  sentiment.  This 
has  e.\hil)ited  itself,  on  occasions,  in  the  most  pronounced  man- 
ner. There  is  at  least  so  much  of  it  that  the  manager  of  a  great 
oper.n-house  in  New  York  City  was  obliged  to  desist  from  repro- 
ducing the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  on  the  stage  for  fear  of 
otfemling  this  Christian  consciousness.  There  was  enough  of  it 
recently  to  prevent  a  theatrical  management  from  daring  to  rep- 
resent the  Holy  Christ  on  the  stage  in  the  production  of  'Ben 
Hur. '  There  was  enough  of  it  to  make  the  ears  of  Colorado  leg- 
islators tingle,  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  had  dared,  surrep- 
titiously, to  pass  a  bill  favoring  prize-fighting.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  so  to  crystallize  this  sentiment  as  to  demand  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  that  odious  law,  and  to  ap- 
plaud to  the  echo  when  the  courts  declared  against  its  constitu- 
tionality. There  was  enough  of  it  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  infamous  Horton  prize-fight  law. 
The  Christian  sentiment  of  this  land  of  ours  was  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  flood  Congress  with  petitions  for  the  passage  of  the 
anti-canteen  bill,  and  to  feel  outraged  beyond  measure  by  the 
unjustifiable  nullification  of  that  law,  at  the  alleged  dictation  of 
the  Washington  whisky  ring.  It  was  strong  enough,  two  years 
ago,  to  demand  in  thunder-tones  that  an  open  violator  of  our 
country's  laws,  a  shameless  insulter  of  America's  Christian 
homes,  should  not  take  his  seat  in  our  national  Congress.  There 
was  enough  of  it  to  drive  the  legalized  lottery  to  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  gulf,  and  eventually  to  crowd  it  out  into  the  waters  of 
the  gulf.  And  there  is  enough  of  it  to  close  every  one  of  the 
breathing-places  of  hell  in  this  broad  land,  if  it  only  could  be 
unified  and  properly  directed." 

To  those  who  complain  of  the  slow  growth  in  church-member- 
ship Dr.  Heisler  replies:  "We  now  have  a  church-membership 
in  the  United  States  equal  to  that  in  all  the  world  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century.  May  we  not  cheer  ourselves  with  this  re- 
markable showing?"     He  says  further: 

"In  iSoo,  the  evangelical  church-membership  of  this  countrj' 
was  364,872,  or  a  ratio  of  i  to  14.50  inhabitants ;  in  1850  the  num- 
ber was  3,  529,988,  and  the  ratio  i  to  6.57;  in  1870  the  number 
was  6,673,396,  and  the  ratio  i  to  5.78  inhabitants;  in  1880  the 
number  was  10,065.973,  and  the  ratio  i  to  4.98;  in  1890  it  was 
13,890,523,  and  the  ratio  i  to  4.5  ;  in  1900  it  was  17,961,351,  and 
the  ratio  i  to  4.2.  That  is  to  sa}-,  the  evangelical  church-mem- 
bership in  our  country  has  risen  in  100  years  from  i  to  every  14.5 
of  inhabitants  in  i8oo  to  i  to  4. 2  inhabitants  in  1900." 

Of  the  twenty-eight  million  church-members  of  every  denomi- 
nation, Dr.  Heisler  calculates  that  about  six  and  a  half  millions 
are  voters.  "We  need  not  hesitate  to  say,"  he  affirms,  "that  in 
most  of  the  voting  districts  of  the  United  States  the  church  vo- 
ters, with  the  sentiment  they  can  command  outside  of  the  church, 
are  largely  in  the  majority."  The  wealth  controlled  by  Chris- 
tians is  obviously  enormous.     On  this  point  Dr.  Heisler  writes* 

"Our  Christian  resources  are,  first  of  all,  of  a  material  nature. 

With  church  property  valued  in  1S90  at  $680,000,000,  and,  likely, 
at  this  time,  exceeding  $1,000,000,000,  with  over  $23,000,000,000 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  evangelical  church-members  ;  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  owning  property  used  exclusively  for  religious  pur- 
poses, valued  at  $21,500,000,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  midst 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  very  poverty-stricken,  nor  can  it  ex- 
claim '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none. '  " 

Turning  from  the  material  to  the  intellectual,  the  showing  is 


held  to  be  no  less  remarkable.  There  are  160.000  clergymen  in 
this  country ;  and  Dr.  Heisler  computes  that  eighty  percent,  of 
our  12, 000  college  professors  and  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  160,000  students  in  our  higher  educational  institutions  are 
professing  Christians.  "Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christian  homes  of  this  land,"  he  adds  ;  "of  the  millions  on  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  positively  religious  periodicals;  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  religious  books  and  pamphlets  issued 
annually  from  our  presses  ;  of  the  multiplied  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  circulated  every  year,  and  you  will  get 
some  faint  conception  of  the  intellectual  factors  entering  into  the 
Christian  resources  of  the  United  States."  Dr.  Heisler  con- 
cludes: 

"We  may  but  mention  the  profoundly  spiritual  aspect  of  many 
of  these  resources,  so  hastily  passed  over.  With  over  twenty- 
eight  millions  naming  the  name  of  Christ  among  us;  with  relig- 
ious devotion  flowering  out  in  a  host  of  lo.oco  consecrated  young 
Christians  in  the  Student  Volunteer  movement ;  vpith  the  multi- 
plied Christian  activities  of  our  Young  People's  Societies  ;  with 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  ;  with  such  a  spirit  as  made  possible  that 
most  remarkable  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  in  New 
York  City  two  years  ago  ;  with  larger  Christian  giving  and  purer 
Christian  living  among  us,  we  may  well  rejoice  for  the  specifi- 
cally spiritual  side  of  these  Christian  resources.  Certainly  we 
may  venture  to  maintain  that  nev.er  has  there  been  such  true- 
hearted  consecration  and  profound  personal  loyalty  to  the  Lord 
Christ  in  this  land  as  there  is  to-day.  Never  have  our  Christian 
resources  been  so  pronounced,  so  conspicuous,  as  at  the  present." 


A   CALL   FOR   A    NEW    PURITANISM, 

WE  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Puritan  and  the  present- 
day  Unitarian  as  very  far  removed  in  their  conceptions 
of  God  and  of  the  duties  of  man.  In  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians, 
The  Chris tiaft  Register  (July  3),  we  find,  however,  a  strong 
tribute  to  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  a  call 
for  its  revival  in  a  "modernized  "  form.  The  editor  is  comment- 
ing upon  a  letter  from  a  reader  who  admits  that  he  is,  perhaps, 
a  Puritan,  since  his  first  desire  in  this  world  is  "a  family  of  pure- 
hearted  boys  and  unsullied  girls, "  and  he  has  determined  not  to 
admit  into  his  home  any  daily  paper  which,  bj'  its  advertise- 
ments or  its  records  of  crime,  threatens  to  thwart  this  desire. 
Remarking  on  the  term  Puritan  as  thus  used,  the  editor  goes  on 
to  say : 

"We  believe  in  a  revival  of  modernized  Puritanism.  The  Pu- 
ritanism of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  marvelous  product — 
just  as  good  a  product  of  manhood  as  the  age  could  conceive.  It 
was  a  combination  of  courage,  of  self-government,  of  unselfish- 
ness, and  godliness.  The  emphasis  was  not  too  strongly  placed 
on 'other-worldliness. '  That  was  a  later  and  meaner  social  re- 
sultant. The  Puritan  proper  had,  however,  this  trouble  to  labor 
with:  his  literature  was  the  Bible  ;  and,  if  anything  else,  it  was, 
in  the  main,  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  His  preach- 
ers reiterated  Hebrew  customs,  codes,  history,  traditions,  aftid 
pronounced  them  the  eternal  law  of  God — without  possibility  of 
amendment  or  abridgment.  The  Puritan  creed  and  code  were 
therefore  necessarily  the  Old-Testament  code  and  creed.  In  his 
relations  to  the  aborigines  the  Puritan  had  in  view  the  relations 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Canaanites.  In  his  '  Conquest  of  Canaan,' 
President  Dwight  illustrated  the  militant  spirit  of  Puritanism 
that  held  sway  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  pro- 
voked two  centuries  of  war  and  obliterated  nations.  The  hu- 
maner  thought  of  Jesus  was  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  the 
old  semibarbaric  code  of  ten  centuries  before  Jesus  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the,  moral  law  still  in  ojieration.  These  old  Hebraic 
conceptions  of  ethics  are  now  well  out  of  our  religious  thinking 
and  our  social  purposing  The  modern  law  and  Gospel  takes  in 
Darwin  as  well  as  Moses.  There  is  room  for  a  new  Puritanism 
— a  religion  and  a  sociology  combined  ;  for  that  was  what  the  old 
Puritanism  amounted  to.     This  new  social  and  religious  thought 
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will  be  keyed  to   the   Golden   Rule.     It  will  be  charged  with  a 
purpose  to  make  rightuess  the  law  of  the  w-orld." 

The  Register  predicts  that  this  new  Puritanism  will  arrive, 
and  will  make  an  end  of  some  of  our  modern  evil  forces ; 

"Just  what  voice  this  new  Puritanism  will  have  in  a  daily 
press  we  need  not  consider;  but  it  will  certainly  put  an  end  to 
those  degenerating  influences  that  rule  more  tyrannically  than 
Charles  II.  and  his  beastly  court.  Considering  all  the  science 
and  light  that  is  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of  our  era,  the 
one  chiefest  wonder  is  that  we  are  still  the  victims  of  polluting 
social  forces.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
nobler  day.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  failures,  was 
a  triumph  for  righteousness.  The  twentieth  century  has  a  mis- 
sion inconceivably  greater.  While  we  find  it  easy  to  prognosti- 
cate material  evolution  of  a  startling  character,  we  have  just  as 
good  reason  to  trust  in  the  moral  evolution  that  has  never  failed 
the  world.  What  would  our  mechanical  development  amount  to 
but  for  an  ethical  progress  that  in  thought-grasp  and  moral-pur- 
posing can  keep  pace  with  it?  " 


A   PSYCHOLOGICAL   STUDY   OF   RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  JAMES,  of  Harvard,  "the  great  American 
psychologist,"  as  the  London  Spectator  csiWs  him,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  of  500  pages  on  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience." The  volume  consists  of  his  twenty  Gitford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1901-1902.  These 
lectures  treat  neither  of  theology  nor  ecclesiasticism,  but  exclu- 
sively with  the  personal  and  psychological  side  of  religion — "the 
feelings,  acts,  and  experiences  of  individual  men  in  their  soli- 
tude, so  far  as  they  apprehend  themselves  to  stand  in  relation  to 
whatever  they  may  consider  the  divine."  In  Professor  James's 
own  words,  he  has  "loaded  the  lectures  with  concrete  examples  " 
of  religious  experience,  and  has  chosen  these  from  "among  the 
extremer  expressions  of  religious  temperament."  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  therefore,  to  summarize  the  book  satisfactorily,  or 
do  much  more  than  state  some  of  his  conclusions. 

The  chapter  which  the  London  Spectator  regards  as  the  most 
interesting  chapter  of  the  book  and  the  keynote  to  the  whole  is 
the  one  on  religious  conversion.  Professor  James's  conclusions 
in  this  chapter  are  thus  epitomized  by  The  Spectator  in  a  two- 
column  review  (July  12)  : 

"The  contradictions  within  and  without  us — the  struggle  be- 
tween our  two  natures  and  the  conflicting  facts  of  the  world — 
cause,  he  believes,  the  mental  distress  in  which  so  many  think- 
ing men  live  or  have  lived  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  Con- 
version he  takes  to  mean  some  sort  of  unification  of  these  con- 
flicting elements — a  reconciliation  not  arising  from  reason  but 
from  insight.  Exactly  what  creed  is  adopted  by  such  converts 
is  not  a  point  which  interests  Mr.  James;  the  fact  which  is  for 
him  of  so  much  significance  is  simply  this,  that  those  who  expe- 
rienced this  reconciliation 'did  find  something  welling  up  in  their 
inner  consciousness  by  which  their  extreme  sadness  could  be 
overcome.'  That  those  who  have  been  in  the  '  mystical  state  '  of 
conversion  find  it  absolutely  authoritative  and  convincing  is, 
Mr.  James  considers,  reasonable  enough.  They  have  no  reason- 
able ground,  however,  for  demanding  that  those  outside  this 
state  should  accept  their  revelations  uncritically  ;  but  the  fact  of 
the  commonness  of  their  experience  does  establish  a  presumption 
that  the  visible  world  is  part  of  a  more  spiritual  universe  from 
which  it  draws  its  chief  significance,  and  that '  the  conscious  per- 
son is  continuous  with  a  wider  self  through  which  saving  expe- 
riences may  come.'  The  usual  effect  of  such  experience, 
whether  it  be  sudden  or  gradual,  is  the  'sense  of  the  presence  of 
a  higher  and  friendly  Power, '  '  the  disappearance  of  all  fear  from 
one's  life,  the  quite  indescribable  and  inexplicable  feeling  of  an 
inner  serenity.' 

'  But  how  does  this  triumph  of  the  subconscious  self  come 
about?  There  is,  according  to  Mr.  James,  'documentary  evi- 
dence'  that  it  comes  in  various  ways — suddenly,  as  if  by  mir- 


acle ;  gradually,  as  if  by  nature.  It  comes  at  all  periods  of  hie 
to  per.sons  of  all  opinions.  One  of  the  commonest  forerunners  of 
this  triumph  is  a  sense  of  utter  weariness,  of  incapacity  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  any  longer,  a  ceasing  to  care.  *  Our  emotional 
brain-centers  strike  work,  and  we  relapse  into  temporary  apathy. 
So  long  as  the  egoistic  worry  of  the  sick  soul  guards  the  door  the 
expansive  confidence  of  the  soul  of  faith  gains  no  entrance  ;  but 
let  the  former  faint  away,  even  for  a  moment,  and  the  latter  can 
jirofit  by  the  opportunity.'  Such  a  crisis  may  occur  to  individ- 
uals or  to  communities." 

Professor  James's  own  philosophical  conchisions  as  to  immor- 
tality, Christianity,  etc.,  are  suggested  rather  than  stated  in  the 
final  lecture  and  in  a  postscript.  As  to  the  reality  of  what  we  call 
the  divine,  he  says: 

"Name  it  the  mystical  region,  or  the  supernatural  region, 
whichever  you  choose.  So  far  as  our  ideal  impulses  originate  in 
this  region  (and  most  of  them  do  originate  in  it,  for  we  find  them 
possessing  it  in  -a  way  for  which  we  can  not  articulately  account) , 
we  belong  to  it  in  a  more  intimate  sense  than  that  in  which  we 
belong  to  the  visible  world,  for  we  belong  in  the  most  intimate 
sense  wherever  our  ideals  belong.  Yet  the  unseen  region  in 
question  is  not  merely  ideal,  for  it  produces  effects  in  this  world. 
When  we  commune  with  it,  work  is  actually  done  ui)on  oui  finite 
personality,  for  we  are  turned  into  new  men,  and  consequences 
in  the  way  of  conduct  follow  in  the  natural  world  upon  our  regen- 
erative change.  But  that  which  produces  effects  within  another 
reality  must  be  termed  a  reality  itself,  so  I  feel  as  if  we  had  no 
philosophic  excuses  for  calling  the  unseen  or  mystical  world  un- 
real. 

"God  is  the  natural  appellation,  for  us  Christians  at  least,  fur 
the  supreme  reality,  so  I  will  call  this  higher  part  of  the  universe 
by  the  name  of  God.  We  and  God  have  business  with  eacii 
other  ;  and  in  opening  ourselves  to  His  influence  our  deepest  des- 
tiny is  fulfilled.  The  universe,  at  those  parts  of  it  which  our 
personal  being  constitutes,  takes  a  turn  genuinely  for  the  worse 
or  for  the  better  in  proportion  as  each  one  of  us  fulfils  or  evades 
God's  demands.  As  far  as  this  goes  I  probably  have  you  with 
me,  for  I  only  translate  into  schematic  language  what  I  may  call 
the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind:  God  is  real  because  He  pro- 
duces real  effects," 

And  again  on  the  same  subject : 

"I  believe  the  pragmatic  way  of  taking  religion  to  be  the 
deeper  way.  It  gives  it  body  as  well  as  soul,  it  makes  it  claim, 
as  everything  real  must  claim,  some  characteristic  realm  of  fact 
as  its  very  own.  What  the  more  characteristically  divine  facts 
are,  apart  from  the  actual  inflow  of  energy  in  the  faith-statc- 
and  the  prayer-state,  I  know  not,  but  the  over-belief  on  which  I 
am  ready  to  make  my  personal  venture  is  that  they  exist.  The 
whole  drift  of  my  education  goes  to  persuade  me  that  the  world 
of  our  present  consciousness  is  only  one  out  of  many  worlds  of 
consciousness  that  exist,  and  that  those  other  worlds  must  con- 
tain experiences  which  have  a  meaning  for  our  life  also ;  and 
that  altho  in  the  main  their  experiences  and  those  of  this  world 
keep  discrete,  yet  the  two  become  continuous  at  certain  points, 
and  higher  energies  filter  in.  By  being  faithful  in  my  poor 
measure  to  this  over- belief,  I  .seem  to  myself  to  keep  more  sane 
and  true.  I  can,  of  course,  put  myself  into  the  sectarian  scien- 
tist's attitude,  and  imagine  vividly  that  the  world  of  sensations 
and  of  scientific  laws  and  objects  may  be  all.  But  whenever  I 
do  this,  I  hear  that  inward  monitor  of  which  W.  K.  Clifford  once 
wrote,  whispering  the  word  "bosh!*  Humbug  is  humbug,  even 
tho  it  bear  the  scientific  name,  and  the  total  expression  of  human 
experience,  as  I  view  it  objectively,  invincibly  urges  me  beyond 
the  narrow  '  scientific  '  bounds.  Assuredly,  the  real  world  is  of 
a  difterent  temperament — more  intricately  built  than  physical 
science  allows.  So  my  objective  and  my  subjective  conscience 
both  hold  me  to  the  over-belief  which  I  express.  Who  knows 
whether  the  faithfulness  of  individuals  here  below  to  their  own 
poor  over-beliefs  may  not  actually  help  God  in  turn  to  be  more 
effectively  faithful  to  His  own  greater  tasks?  " 

Professor  James  professes  his  inabilitj'  to  accept  either  popular 
Christianity  or  scholastic  theism.  He  classes  himself  among  the 
"supernaturalists  of  the  piecemeal  or  crasser  type."  He  is  igno- 
rant, he  says,  of  Buddhism  ;  but  as  he  apprehends  the  Buddhis- 
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tic  diKimio  ui  KariUi*  lie  agrti;;s  in  jinuciplc  wiUi  il.     Uii  the  sub- 
ject of  immortality  ho  i^iiys  : 

"Religion,  in  fact,  for  the  groat  majority  of  our  own  race 
means  immortality,  and  nothing  else.  God  is  the  producer  of 
immortality;  and  whoever  has  doubts  of  immortality  is  written 
down  as  an  atheist  without  further  trial.  I  have  said  nothing  in 
my  lectures  about  immortality  or  the  belief  therein,  for  to  me  it 
seems  a  secondary  point.  If  our  ideals  are  only  cared  for  in 
'eternity.'  I  do  not  see  why  we  might  not  be  willing  to  resign 
their  care  to  other  hands  than  ours.  Yet  I  sympathize  with  the 
urgent  impulse  to  be  present  ourselves,  and  in  the  conflict  of  im- 
pulses, both  of  them  so  vague  yet  both  of  them  noble,  I  know  not 
how  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  eminently  a  case  for 
facts  to  testify.  Facts,  I  think,  are  yet  lacking  to  prove  'spirit- 
return,'  tho  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  patient  labors  of 
Messrs.  Myers,  Hodgson,  and  Hyslop,  and  am  somewhat  im- 
pressed by  their  favorable  conclusions.  I  consequently  leave  the 
matter  open." 

Commenting  upon  Professor  James's  conclusions  T/ie  Congre- 
gationalist  (July  12)  speaks  as  follows: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  conclusions  of  this  book  which  contra- 
dicts the  great  central  teachings  of  Christianity — its  thought  of 
God's  present  fatherhood,  the  Holy  Spirit's  race-wide  teaching, 
and  the  opportunities  which  open  to  faith  and  obedience.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  clears  away  by  its  inductive  studj'  and  state- 
ment in  terms  of  psychology  manj'  difficulties  of  thought.  It 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  an  open  door  and  points  to  the  space 
within  with  an  assurance  that  it  is  not  empty.  And  in  the  space 
within  the  Christian  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Father 
whom  he  knows  through  Christ. " 


NOVELTIES     IN    ^'CHURCH     ENTERTAINMENT." 

'  I  "'HE  prediction  was  recently  made  by  a  sarcastic  Western 
*■  minister  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  would  soon  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  an  interest  in  church  work  in  some  places  would 
be  by  means  of  "the  continuous  vaudeville."  This  statement 
has  been  accepted  by  some,  not,  of  course,  as  literally  true,  but 
as  aptly  indicating  certain  conditions,  and  if  has  elicited  consid- 
■erable  comment  both  jocular  and  caustic.  The  New  York  Tivies, 
indeed,  ventures  to  observe  that  "the  stream  of  tendency  seems 
to  have  set  rather  strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy. "     It  continues  : 

"Billiards,  ping-pong,  hops,  amateur  theatricals,  secular  con- 
certs, legerdemain,  charades,  sociables,  fairs,  suppers  primarily 
for  purpo.ses  of  revenue,  music  of  doubtful  sacreduess — if  there 
is  a  dividing  line  between  the  sacred  and  secular  in  music  ;  all 
■of  these  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  adjuncts  of  more  or  less 
value  in  church  work.  The  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  church  an  attractive  social  club,  and  thus  bring  within  its 
sphere  of  influence  many  who  value  a  church  connection  at  the 
outset  chiefly  for  the  social  opportunities  it  offers.  It  would  be 
difiBcult  to  find  a  serious  objection  to  this  view  of  so  much  of  the 
work  of  a  church  as  may  properly  be  considered  secular.  There 
may  be  a  line  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  cross,  but  where  it 
lies  would  probably  be  as  difficult  to  define  as  is  the  Alaska 
boundary. " 

These  remarks  are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  a  New  York 
•church  lately  engaged  a  "young  woman  nineteen  years  old  in  a 
pure  wh4te  dress"  to  give  variety  to  the  Sabbath  devotions  by 
whistling  solos.  It  was  no  ordinary  whistling,  according  to 
press  accounts,  but  the  whistling  of  a  finished  musician.  This 
is  probably  the  first  time  that  a  woman's  whistling  was  ever 
made  part  of  the  service  in  a  church,  and  the  event  is  made  the 
subject  of  many  remarks.  The  Philadelphia  Church  Standard 
(Prot.  Episc.)  refers  to  the  incident  in  a  biting  tone,  declaring 
that  "among  all  the  tricks  of  pseudo-religion  to  draw  a  congrega- 
tion "  this  New  York  church  "appears  to  have  discovered  and 
appropriated  the  most  whimsical."  Why  not  dismiss  the  minis- 
ter and  engage  the  whistler  in  his  place?  it  suggests;  adding 
that  "she  will  certainly  draw,  and  her  religious  influence  can 
•not  possibly  be  feebler  than  that  of  a  man  whose  congregation 


lia.i  to  be  "deligliied  '  by  .such  devices."  The  New  York  Tribune 
comments  in  equally  caustic  terms  on  this  "ecclesiastical  variety 
show."  "Tbo.se  throughout  the  land,"  it  says,  "who  desire  to 
see  our  churches  attract  worshipers  by  beautiful  and  fitting 
means,  musical  and  other,  not  by  theatrical  novelties  in  dubious 
taste,  will  hardly  welcome' this  latest  innovation  and  approach 
to  a  canary  choir."     The  Baltimore  Sews  is  less  .severe  : 

"The  young  woman  meant  no  harm,  and  the  church  meant 
none.  They  simply  did  not  know.  They  sinned  through  ig- 
norance, and  their  ignorance  is  shared  by  very  many  people 
who,  tho  they  would  not  oilend  so  glaringly,  yet  do  nevertheless 
offend  frequently  and  in  many  ways.  Possibly  things  will  have 
to  get  worse  before  they  get  better.  But  they  are  bad  enough 
now.  Two  things  could  be  done  which  would  help  matters 
greatly.  First,  the  ministers  ought  to  be  trained  in  church  mu- 
sic ;  and  secondly,  they  should  have  supreme  power  over  the 
choirs.     And  they  should  use  their  power." 

Another  remarkable  church  novelty  of  a  very  different  sort  is 
reported  from  Washington,  Ind.,  where  one  of  the  imaginative 
conceptions  of  the  late  Edward  Bellamy  has  become  a  partial 
reality.  Every  church  in  the  city  has  been  furnished  with  a 
telephonic  connection  which  enables  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to 
listen  to  the  church  services  in  their  homes.  According  to  a  de- 
spatch in  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

"The  system  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  was 
installed  under  the  directions  of  Cassius  Alley,  who  is  the  inven- 
tor of  the  scheme.  The  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  The 
entire  service  was  clearly  heard  throughout. 

"The  telephone  company  ran  a  number  of  temporary  lines  to 
the  homes  of  invalid  churcli-members  and  to  the  liospitals,  so  that 
those  unable  to  attend  the  services  at  church  and  who  couldn't 
afi"ord  to  rent  a  telephone  might  be  able  to  lie  upon  their  bed  of 
pain  and  listen  to  the  services  by  telephone." 

The  New  York  Freeman' s  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.)  views  this 
and  similar  innovations  with  some  alarm.  "This  twentieth-cen- 
tury sort  of  Protestantism,"  it  says,  "in  so  far  as  it  renders  the 
discharge  of  religious  duties  easy,  will  undoubtedly  prove  poi:)U- 
lar. "     It  continues  : 

"This  transformation  in  the  character  of  many  Protestant 
churches  was  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  inroads  upon 
faith  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  With  the  Bible,  the 
Protestant  rule  of  faith,  discredited,  it  is  only  natural  that  what 
is  tantamount  to  a  revolution  should  ensue  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  old  order  passeth,  giving  way  to  the  new,  in 
which 'continuous  vaudeville  '  promises  to  hold  a  conspicuous 
place." 


HEREDITY  PULLS,   BU  T  VOU   MUST  DRIVE. 

—  Tlie  Ram's  Horn  (Chicago). 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   ANTI-CLERICAL   CRISIS   IN    FRANCE. 

THE  French  Premier,  M.  Combes,  having  gone  energetically 
to  work  to  enforce  the  law  regulating  the  religious  orders, 
riotous  demonstrations  have  ensued.  There  were  violent  scenes 
in  Paris  when  the  police  faced  the  inonks  and  nuns  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  their  orders.  In  some  parts  of  France  the 
peasantry  gathered  in  front  of  the  convents  and  offered  resist- 
ance to  the  police.  The  Government  remained  firm  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  first  outbreak  has  subsided.  The  crisis  originated 
when  the  Government  some  weeks  ago  ordered  the  closing  of  135 
denominational  schools  whose  teaching  staffs  were  composed  of 
monks  and  nuns.  But  the  religious  schools  of  the  old  estab- 
lished foundations  were  not  disturbed.  The  schools  particularly 
aimed  at  are  those  newly  established  by  religious  orders  in  a 
manner  interpreted  by  the  Government  as  being  contrary  to  the 
associations  law.  When  the  trouble  began,  Premier  Combes 
said  that  "the  Government  is  determined  to  bear  down  all  oppo- 
sition. .  .  .  This  first  act  on  our  part  will  shortly  be  followed  by 
others."  The  Tablet  (London),  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England,  says; 

"At  AlenQon,  where  some  Christian  Brothers  taught  in  a 
school  belonging  to  a  company  whose  salaried  servants  they 
were,  the  police  went  to  the  institution  a  few  minutes  after  six 
in  the  evening  and  gave  them  ten  minutes  to  clear  out.  The 
Brothers  remonstrated,  but,  yielding  to  force,  hurried  out  of  the 
building  and  found  shelter  with  a  neighboring  family.  Mean- 
while the  police  had  been  busy  sealing  the  windows  and  doors. 
...  At  Plougonver,  near  Crehen,  in  the  Cotes  du  Xord,  where 
there  was  a  school  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  kept  by  nuns, 
the  boarders  and  the  Sisters  were  allowed  three  hours  to  leave  the 
building.  In  vain  the  Sisters  pleaded  for  time  to  send  word  to 
the  parents  of  their  little  charges,  some  of  whom  came  from  a 
distance.  The  head  of  the  police  simply  answered  :  'I  have  my 
orders  and  I  shall  carry  them  out. '  These  are  examples  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  Republican  liberty  in  France  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the 
republic  on  the  recommendation  of  M.  Combes.  Those  in  Eng- 
land who  lift  up  hands  in  horror  at  the  descriptions  of  Irish  evic- 
tions seem  to  have  no  word  of  condemnation  for  these  scenes  of 
brutality  in  France  enacted  against  religious  men  and  women 
and  the  children  committed  to  their  charge.  Called  to  an  ac- 
count in  the  Chamber,  M.  Combes  gloried  in  his  work,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  It  was,  he  said,  only  the  first 
act,  but  it  would  quickly  be  followed  by  others  if  the  Chamber 
only  strengthened  his  arm  by  its  approval.  This  appeal  to  the 
gallery  and  its  passions  won  him  the  majority  he  called  for,  and 
now,  in  the  pause  between  the  first  act  and  the  second  of  his 
anti-Clerical  campaign,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  consider  what 
that  second  act  is  to  be.  It  seems  little  doubtful,  judging  from 
the  Premier's  speech,  that  the  second  act  will,  like  the  first,  be 
an  attack  on  the  schools  kept  by  religious,  in  order  to  do  away, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  liberty  of  teaching,  so  far  as  the  church 
is  concerned.  The  law  against  the  congregations  is  to  be  applied 
by  this  new  Government  'with  firmness  and  without  weakness,' 
that  is,  arbitrarily  and  mercilessly." 

Meanwhile  the  parliamentary  session  has  come  to  an  end  after 
an  exciting  interpellation  by  a  champion  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
and  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  Of  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  \.\i&  Journal  ties  Debats  (Paris),  anti- 
ministerial,  says: 

"This  incoherent  majority  subsists  entirely  through  the  syste- 
matic exploitation  of  one  gross  passion— anti-Clericalism.  It  is 
made  up  of  men  of  varied  ideas  and  varied  interests.  It  com- 
prises Revolutionaries,  Socialists,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  indifferent  and  the  uncertain  who  conceal  their  ignorance  of 
all  political  questions  under  the  anonymous  mask  of  Radicalism. 
...  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  these  ferocious  sectaries  will  go  on 
to  the  end.     Not  that  there  can  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  their 


audacity.  They  liave  the  intrepidity  of  ignorance  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  narrow-mindedness.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
will  succ^e<l.  May  there  not  be  other  men  in  the  republic  be- 
sides some  hundreds  of  self  satisfied  Jacobins  and  l^eadstr<>ng 
sectaries?  " 

The  Radical  newspapers  are  urging  the  Government  on  to 
"energy,  "and  there  is  a  disposition  to  berate  the  Premier  for 
allowing  the  Clericals  to  overawe  him.  The  Intransi^eant 
(Paris)  prints  cartoons  in  which  M.  Combes  is  shown  in  the  garb 
of  a  priest  exchanging  friendly  greetings  with  "the  Clerical 
enemy."  The  idea  is. that  the  French  Premier  is  only  pretend- 
ing to  l)e  anti-Clerical.  The  Lanterne  (Paris)  entreats  M. 
Comlies  to  be  less  forbearing  to  the  religious  orders.  Journals 
of  an  opposite  political  complexion  comment  in  a  different  strain, 
of  course.  The  Gaulois  (Paris)  .says  it  was  a  great  blunder  ever 
t<»  have  followerl  the  Pope's  advice  and  given  support  to  the  re- 
public. A  more  independent  view  of  the  situation  is  from  a 
German  paper,  ihe  J/amburgcr  Sachrichten.  ,This  organ  thinks 
French  anti-Clericalism  may  have  very  far-reaching  effects  upon 
European  politics 

"Notwithstanding  various  conflicts  with  the  clergy  and  in  spite 
of  many  provocations  to  agitation  against  the  religious  orders, 
there  long  prevailed  in  the  dominant  political  circles  of  the  re- 
public a  desire  to  carry  out  a  Catholic  policy.  The  idea  that 
France  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  universal  church  long  de- 
termined the  course  of  the  Republicans  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  deemed  a  certainty  that  the  Holy  Father  could 
rely  upon  the  support  and  protection  of  France.  Political  conse- 
quences were  thought  to  be  imminent  from  this  fact.  The  future 
will  reveal  what  plans  were  then  made  by  the  papal  court  in  con- 
junction with  the  French  Foreign  Office.  The  anti-French  senti- 
ments of  Crispi  and  his  followers  were  ba.sed  upon  the  fear  that 
France  was  coquetting  with  the  idea  of  converting  Italy  into  a 
theocratic  republic.  France,  partly  in  consequence  of  her  ven- 
geance policy  [against  Germany]  was  politically  isolated.  She 
sought  an  ally.  This  ally  she  long  thought  to  be  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Vatican  was  not  averse.  In  gratitude  it  bade  the  French 
clergy  'recognize'  the  republic.  Times  have  changed.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  basis  of  anti-Clericalism  the  more  prominent  and  ener- 
getic of  the  republican  parties  have  got  together.  But  the  very 
men  who  fight  Clericalism  were  and  are  the  most  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  vengeance  policy  against  Germany." — Transla' 
lions  made  J  or  The  Litf.r.\rv  Digest. 


ITALY'S   NEW   OUTLOOK. 

THE  steady  rise  of  Italy  in  political  and  industrial  impor- 
tance during  the  past  decade  is  attracting  European  no- 
tice. All  the  Powers  are  now  paying  her  an  amount  of  attention 
which  The  Times  (London)  aptly  calls  "flattering. "  A  writer  in 
the  Temps  (Paris)  has  been  hinting  that  England  regards  Italy's 
growing  importance  with  uneasiness.  Italy  has  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  France.  She  has  renewed  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance upon  terms  highly  favorable  to  herself  and  her  position  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  now  enviable.  The  ministerial  Tribuna 
(Rome)  defines  Italy's  Mediterranean  policy  to  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendship  with  Great  Britain  and  with  France.  With 
the  last-named  country  Italy  has  coijie  to  an  understanding 
which  makes  the  relations  of  these  Latin  sisters  to  each  other 
most  cordial.  The  idea  that  this  understanding  renders  Great 
Britain  uneasy  is  repudiated  by  the  London  limes.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  agreement  between  Italy  and  France  binds 
the  former  country,  in  the  words  of  the  London  daily,  "not  to  be 
the  instrument  or  the  auxiliary  of  aggression  against  France," 
and  it  "  now  applies  to  British  aggression  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  well  as  to  German  aggression  on  the  Meuse. "  However,  there 
is  another -side  to  Italian  affairs  besides  this  complicated  one  of 
diplomacy.  Dr.  Gustavo  Tosti.  the  distinguished  Italian  publi- 
cist, has  an  article  on  the  financial  and  industrial  outlook  of  Italy 
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servtiS ;  ^ 

"There  is  somethiug  else  in  Italy  besides  the  art-galleries,  the 
ruins  of  I'ompeii.  and  the  prolihc  tho  somewhat  primitive  peas- 
antry from  which  our  emigration  is  chiefly  derived.  This  some- 
thing is  'the  real  nation  '—a  growing  community  of  active,  en- 
terprising, high-spirited  citizens,  who  are  fully  alive  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  time  and  are  not  lost  in  a  Buddhistic  contem- 
plation of  the  past,  however  glorious.  They  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  in  its  younger  energies.  In  spite  of 
obstacles  arising  from  scantiness  of  natural  resources  and  from 
social  conditions  created  by  centuries  of  misgovernment,  opjjres- 
sion.  and  political  disruption,  they  are  striving  to  build  up  a 
modern  Italy  on  the  lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
which  have  made  other  nations  successful  in  the  world's  compe- 
tition." 

Dr.  Tosti,  who.  by  the  way,  is  now  the  Italian  vice-consul  in 
New  York,  points  out  that  Italy  has  a  sound  budget,  "  probably 
one  of  the  most  .solid  of  Europe."  He  concludes  that  "the  Vital 
issue  for  Italy  is  her  transformation  into  a  great  indu-strial 
Power  " : 

"The  work  already  accomplished  in  this  direction  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  untiring  energy  and  the  complex  aptitudes  of  the 
race.  If  only  the;  efforts  of  both  Government  and  nation  were 
strenuously  bent  toward  the  jjractical  solution  of  the  technical 
problems  involved  in  the  proposed  substitution  of  electricity  for 
coal,  Italy,  with  her  immense  reservoir  of  water-power,  with  her 
ever-increasing  population,  with  her  healthy  current  of  emigra- 
tion destined  to  open  up  new  markets  and  outlets  for  her  produc- 
tion, would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  become  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  industrial  movement  of  the  world.  The  twentieth  century 
would  thus  see  the  most  striking  instance  yet  witnessed  of  Latin 
vitality."  

GERMANY  MENACED  BY  THE  NAVY. 

P'AMILIAR  as  Europe  has  become  with  Emperor  William's 
activity  in  connection  with  his  navy,  the  subject  remains  a 
never-failing  source  of  comment.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  com- 
paratively few  years  the  German  potentate  will  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  his  navy  in  a  way  calculated  to  make  it  an  unpleasant 
fact  to  the  United  States  and  England.  But  now  a  view  finds 
expression  according  to  which  the  German  navy  may  turn  out  a 
sort  of  "  white  elephant."  The  burden  may  crush  the  fatherland 
instead  of  the  foreign  land.  'T\\&  Indepcndancc  Beige  (Brussels) 
considers  the  German  navy  from  this  point  of  view : 

"The  first  German  Emperor  having  made  Germany  a  great 
military  power,  William  II.  is  striving  to  make  her  a  great  naval 
power.  He  has  just  asserted  his  intention  anew  in  a  speech  at 
Crefeld.  The  army,  he  says,  protects  the  country,  but  there 
must  be  a  great  navy  to  defend  the  commercial  flag  of  Germany. 
He  added  his  conviction  that  every  new  war-vessel  was  an  addi- 
tional guaranty  of  peace.  As  regards  this  last  part  of  the  speech, 
it  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  new  form  of  the  paradox  which  per- 
sists in  seeing  pledges  of  peace  in  great  armaments.  No  doubt 
there  would  be  hesitation  in  attacking  a  power  possessing  such 
redoubtable  means  of  defense,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
a  nation  controlling  such  forces  will  be  fatally  disposed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  use  them  against  another  nation  whose  resources 
are  the  objects  of  envy.  Besides,  we  have  so  developed  means 
of  defense  that  peace  has  become  more  costly  than  war.  Our 
economic  situation  is  more  menaced  by  the  enormous  sacrifices 
we  have  to  make  to  defend  ourselves  from  possible  attack  by  our 
neighbors  than  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  attack  itself." 

As  regards  Germany's  need  of  protecting  her  commerce  by 
means  of  a  navy,  this  critic  has  a  decided  opinion  :  ' 

"The  German  war  navy,  as  it  exists  to-day,  amply  suffices  to 
protect  the  possessions  and  the  interests  of  Germany.  But  what 
the  Emperor  wants  is  to  create  a  lieet  on  a  scale  sufhcient  to  as- 
sure Germany  new  conquests,  that  is,  to  make  her  a  naval  power 
in  the  same  sense  that  she  is  a  military  power.  Is  the  under- 
taking possible?     It  may  be  doubted,  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  capa- 


uic  ut  realization  in  any  near  future,  first  because  the  Germans 
are  not  a  maritime  people  like  the  English  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  French,  and  finally  because  the  German  colonial  empire  has 
not  yet  attained  the  development  that  renders  a  great  naval  force 
necessary  to  protect  it.  The  British  navy  developed  only  as  the 
British  empire  developed.  It  was  a  logical,  regular  growth,  cor- 
responding to  a  need.  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  wants  to  ac- 
quire a  war  navy  powerful  enough  to  assure  her  new  possessions, 
as  we  have  already  .said.  Is  she  politically  in  a  position  to  real- 
ize these  ambitions?  If  not,  Germany  will  be  fatally  compelled 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  much  in  excess  of  her  resources  and 
her  needs,  and  she 
will  ruin  herself  by 
the  development 
of  her  fleet  in  the 
way  that  England 
would  ruin  herself 
by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  formid- 
able land  army." 

Instructive,  in 
the  light  of  this 
opinion,  is  the 
summary  of  Ger- 
many's naval  ac- 
tivities presented 
in  the  following 
paragraph  from 
Public  Opinion 
(London)  : 

"The  German 
naval  budget  for 
the  year  1902  pro- 
vides for  a  total 
expenditure  of 
about  ;i{^  10. 500,000 
[about  $52,500,- 
000] ,  whereof  some 
five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions will  be  for 
new  construction 
and  repairs.  No 
less  than  nine  iron- 
clads are  under 
construction,  with- 
out including  the 
Kaiser  -  Karl-  der- 

Grosse,  approaching  completion,  and  the  Kaiser-Barbarossa, 
which  is  practically  finished.  The  battle-ships  will  be  of  two 
types,  of  11,900  tons  and  13,000  tons  displacement  respectively. 
Of  the  larger  type,  two  not  yet  named  were  laid  down  in  1901. 
For  each  of  these  a  vote  of  ^282,300  [$1,411,500]  is  to  be  taken. 
Upon  the  other  two,  one  of  which  will  be  built  at  Wilhelms- 
haven,  onl}'  a  small  sum  will  be  spent.  The  total  cost  of  a 
13,000-ton  battle-ship  is  estimated  at  about  ;i{^i,  243,000  [$6,215,000] 
and  they  will  carry  four  guns  of  ir  -inch  caliber  of  a  new  type, 
expected  to  fire  two  shots  in  three  minutes ;  eighteen  7-inch 
quick-firers  ;  twenty-four  smaller  guns  ;  and  six  torpedo-tubes. 
The  speed  is  to  be  19  knots." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


VV..KCV.   IN   I'JUKOPE. 


GODDESS  OF  PE.^CE  :  "I  was  never  on  so  lofty 
a  pedestal  before — upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Alliance." 

-De  Amsterdammer  Weekblad  voor  A'ederland. 


RAS   MAKONNEN. 

RAS  MAKONNEN,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  soldier  and 
statesman,  is  the  man  of  the  day  in  the  European  press. 
He  is  the  nephew  of  Menelik,  his  age  is  about  forty,  and  he  is 
the  hero  of  Adowa,  the  battle  at  which  the  forces  of  Abyssinia 
vindicated  the  national  title  to  a  position  among  the  Powers  of 
the  world.  The  word  Ras  is  Makonnen's  official  title,  he  having 
been  raised  to  that  rank  bj'  Menelik,  who  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  60,000  men.  The  visit  of  Ras  Makonnen  to  France, 
his  interview  with  the  President  of  the  republic,  and  his  first 
sight  of  a  military  review  in  Europe  were  all  supposed  by  the 
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coiitineiUal  press  to  foreshadow  important  developments  in  the 
A!>yssinian  situation.     But  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon 
don  Tiines  says : 

"  Ras  Makonnen  is  a  genera],  wliicii  is  a  preliminary  qualifica- 
tion. He  arrives  on  the  eve  of  the  great  national  review  at 
Longchamp.  He  is  already  introduced  to  Frenchmen  as  the 
promoter  of  the  treaties  of  1S94  and  1895,  which  heralded  the 
agreement  between  France  and  Abyssinia.  And  he  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  wliose  services  were  of  the  most  practical 
worth  in  the  march  of  the  Honchamps  mission  toward  the  Nile, 
where  it  was  expected  to  meet  the  Marchand  mission  and  to 
solve  by  a  backstairs  policy  and  for  all  time  the  Egyptian  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  Already  he  is  compared  to  Hannibal.  '  Rome  plettrf 
eiume  scs  legions  tieciin.es.'  Hut  what  would  be  distressing 
were  it  not  amusing — amusing,  for  it  can  do  no  harm  since  no 
one  is  any  longer  to  be  duped  by  it — is  the  incurable  habit  of  a 
certain  number  of  leaders  of  Parisian  opinion  of  mixing  up  their 
Anglophobia  with  matters  with  which  that  venom  is  chemically 
unfitted  to  commingle.  Ras  Makonnen  is,  uo  doubt,  sufficiently 
astute  to  know  how  to  distinguish  Ijetwecn  noisy  phrases  and  the 
real  thing.  He  and  the  Negus  are  aware  that  Abyssinian  inde- 
pendence is  menaced  by  no  one,  and  he  himself  well  knows  that 
during  his  stay  here  his  imperial  master,  whose  one  dream  is  to 
steer  clear  of  international  politics  and  to  avoid  meddlers, 
whether  French,  Russian,  or  Fnglisli,  has  authorized  no  conver- 
sations on  any  other  themes  than  those  pertaining  to  the  peace- 
ful economic  development  of  his  territories." 

Yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  public  reception  given  him  in 
Paris  was  enthusiastic.  The  Temps  (Paris)  gives  much  space  to 
hiui  and  his  career,  saying: 

"  Ras  Makonnen  has  remained  an  Abyssinian  in  every  fiber  of 
his  being.  Like  Theodorus,  like  Menelik  himself,  who.se  ardor 
for  progress  is  more  aggressive,  he  longs  for  a  civilized  Ethiopia, 
but  above  all  an  Ethiopia  finding  within  her.self  the  material  for 
her  own  regeneration.  In  this  respect  the  Abyssinians  are  the 
Japanese  of  Africa." 

Information  of  a  personal  nature  regarding  Ras  Makonnea  is 
interspersed  in  the  editorial  conjecture  concerning  him  and  his 
diplomatic  secret.s.  He  has  the  absolute  confidence  of  Menelik. 
and  he  still  looks  young.  He  has  fine  eyes,  a  black  curly  beard, 
and  white  silk  pantaloons.  "His  shoulders  are  covered  with  a 
gold-fringed  bertha  and  he  wears  a  green  hat  with  a  broad  brim. 
His  stockings  are  green  and  his  shoes  are  yellow."  He  intends 
to  present  King  Edward  with  a  quantity  of  ivory,  two  zebras, 
and  five  lions. —  Translations  made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA'S    CAIVIPAIGN  AGAINST  TRUSTS. 

WITH  a  great  tlourishof  trumpets  and  much  beating  of  tom- 
toms, the  Russian  Government  has  taken  the  field  against 
trusts.  The  European  press  regards  the  movement  with  feelings 
akin  to  that  of  the  author  of  Don  Qui.xote  when  his  hero  went 
after  the  wind-mills.  In  other  words  there  is  not  much  disposi- 
tion to  regard  the  enterprise  seriously.  There  is  even  some  inti- 
mation that  Russia's  passion  for  reforming  the  world,  first 
evinced  in  her  summoning  of  the  peace  conference,  is  taking  her 
far  from  home.  The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  thinks  the  Pow- 
ers will  refrain  from  being  mixed  up  in  these  proceedings.  The 
Daily  .\eivs  (London)  is  even  more  emphatic: 

"The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  made  a  very  interesting 
move  in  proposing  an  international  congress  on  the  question  of 
trusts,  tho  we  have  our  doubts  whether  the  Powers  will  welcome 
it  with  any  enthusiasm.  M.  Witte  is  obviously  fighting  for  Rus- 
sian interests  first  and  foremost.  Russia  is  struggling  slowly 
and  laboriously  into  the  position  of  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  the  practise  of  'dumping  '  adopted  by  the  trusts  in  their  ex- 
port trade  is  bound  to  aflfect  very  seriously  the  efforts  to  start  and 
foster  struggling  industries.  Germany  and  Austria,  which  have 
organized  their  trades  to  a  great  extent  on  the  syndicate  or  cartel 
Ijasis,  are  certai-.ly  not  likely  to  see  eye-to-eye  with  M.  Witte 
here." 


The  Powers  are  likely  to  look  askance  at  the  Russian  proposal 
through  a  fear  that  international  action  n>ay  hamper  the  free 
growth  of  national  industries  associated  in  combinations  ; 

".M.  Wilte's  idea  is  to  check  the  trust  in  its  jiractise  of  under- 
selling in  foreign  markets,  and  to  put  a  stop,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  what  he  calls  the  artificial  depression  of  prices.  But 
what  does  it  matter  to  a  great  exporting  country  whether  its 
manufacturers  are  pushing  ahead  l>y  artificial  methods  or  not? 
Trade  is  trade,  and  so  long  as  the  returns  are  mounting  up  min- 
isters of  trade  will  not  trouble  their  heads  about  anything  further. 
If  their  own  countries  suffer  from  the  operations  of  foreign  trusts 
they  can  raise  their  tariffs,  as  M.  Witte  threatens  to  do.  More- 
over, who  is  to  say  whether  a  given  concern  is  selling  below  a 
fair  and  rea.sonable  price?  And  is  it  to  be  made  an  offense  that 
manuf.icturers  put  their  goods  on  the  markets  at  a  figure  which 
the  international  censor  reprobates,  or  that  railways  arc  man- 
aged, as  in  (Jermany.  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  trade  in- 


RUSSI.^'S  INTER.VAL  POLICV. 

When  Pobiedonoscheff  puts  the  mask  on  lie  thinks  the  outside  woilJ  re- 
gards hiin  as  the  herald  of  peace.  — Ulk. 

Stead  of  the  realization  of  dividends?  That  the  trusts  will, 
sooner  or  later,  have  to  settle  their  account  with  the  state  is 
pretty  clear.     The  consumer  and  the  workman  will  see  to  that." 

The  "  progressivet  errorization  of  the  Russian  press  "  renders  its 
views  on  the  subject  quite  perfunctory.  The  St.  Petersburg  cor- 
respondent of  The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  says  that  "outside 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  daily  press  is  subjected  to 
preliminary  censorship;  that  is,  no  article  may  be  published 
which  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  a  Government  official  assigned 
especially  to  review  its  matter.  The  press  of  the  two  capitals  is 
free  from  this  burden,  but  may  be.  and  is,  called  to  a  strict  ac- 
counting by  the  censorship."  Russian  press  opinion  of  trusts  is 
thus  worth  little. 

The  aspect  of  the  situation  to  which  the  Powers  must  give 
their  attention  is  the  absence  of  accurate  information  regarding 
trusts  and  their  methods, declares  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  : 

"The  question  we  wish  to  see  answered  is  whether  those  trusts 
whose  influence  is  most  threatening  have  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously or  whether  they  derive  their  strength  from  some  defect  in 
the  state  of  the  law.  We  have  in  mind  protective  tariffs  more 
particularly.  Protective  tariffs  are  justified  by  the  plea  that  they 
benefit  labor.  The  question  is  whether  they  really  benefit  fa- 
vored classes.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  United  States  the  tariff 
raises  the  trusts  and  the  trusts  raise  the  tariff, " — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ROYAL    UPS   AND    DOWNS   IN    SERVIA. 

I'* HE  trip  to  Russia  of  King  Alexamlei  and  yueeii  UraKa,  of 
Servia.  and  their  visit  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  the  Czar- 
ina Alexandra  (dttideil  upon  ever  since  the  marriage  of  the  Ser- 
vian couple  and  hitherto  delayed  by  embarrassing  circumstances), 
have  been  dcrinitely  arranged  at  last  as  regards  time  and  i)lace. 
The  visit  will  be  made  in  the  Crimea,  at  Livadia.  at  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October.  The  Russian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Count  Lamsdorf,  the  president  of  the  Servian  Council, 
Doctor  Vouitch,  and  other  dignitaries  will  "assist."  King  Alex- 
ander and  Queen  Draga  will  return  home,  says  the  Paris  Temps, 
witli  increased  i)restige  and  rehabilitated  by  this  recognition. 
But  a  tly  in  the  ointment  is  thus  indicated  : 

"Had  nature  been  more  proj)itious  to  the  entreaties  of  a  queen 
convinced  that  a  woman's  vocation — still  more  that  of  a  king's 
consort  —  is  to  Ijeconie  a  mother,  and  had  bestowed  upon  Alexan- 
der and  Draga  an  heir,  the  Czar  and  Czarina  were  to  have  held 
the  longed  for  infant  over  the  baptismal  font  by  proxy.  Heaven, 
which  brings  to  pass  .so  many  miracles,  has  denied  this  joy  to 
Queen  Draga." 

The  question  of  tlie  succession  to  the  throne  in  Servia  remains 
open  and  will  remain  open  as  long  as  Queen  Draga  fails  to  real- 
ize maternity's  joys,  says  the  IndepemiiDue  Beige  (Brussels). 
But  the  per.son  officially  designated  as  heir  to  the  throne  will  be 
Prince  Mirko,  son  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  and  brother 
of  the  Queen  of  Italy.  So  says  the  Zashnm,  a  Servian  journal. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  gives  this  information 
about  Prince  Mirko: 

"From  an  Aiistro-Hungarian  standpoint  Prince  Mirko,  is.  per 
haps,  the  least  acceptable  of  all  probable  candidates  for  the  Ser- 
vian crown,  as  his  accession  would  inevitably  constitute  an  im- 
portant advance  toward  the  realization  of  a  Greater  Servia,  or 
the  union  under  one  sovereign  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Servian  race.  The  n\arriage  in  July,  1899,  of  the  Montenegrin 
heir-apparent,  Prince  Danilo,  to  Duchess  Jutta  of  Mecklenburg. 
Strelitz,  has  up  to  the  i)resent  remained  without  issue.  It  is 
thus  not  impossible  that  Prince  Mirko,  or  one  of  his  descendants, 
may  one  day  succeed  to  the  Montenegrin  throne.  If  in  the  mean 
time  he  were  to  become  King  of  Servia,  the  bulk  of  the  Servian 
people  would  be  actually  united,  and  the  larger  kingdom  thus 
created  could  .scarcely  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  attraction  upon 
the  orthodox  Servian  inhabitants  of  Hungary  and  the  occupied 
provinces." 

Prince  Mirko  is  also  deemed  a  .source  of  future  trouble  to 
Servia  by  no  less  well  informed  an  authoiity  than  the  Fester 
Lloyd  (Budapest).  The  Prince  was  recently  married  to  a  young 
lady  who  has  certain  shadowy  claims  to  membership  in  the  Ser- 
vian royal  family.  To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  .Servian  roj-al 
couple,  a  question  of  veracity  has  arisen  in  connection  with  a  re- 
cent revolutionary  attempt  alleged  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Prince 
Karageorgevitch,  the  pretender  to  the  Servian  throne.  The  JMeiie 
Tageblatt  (Vienna)  says  the  revolutionary  attempt  was  a  "put- 
up  job"  intended  to  manufacture  sympathy  for  King  Alexander 
and  Queen  Draga.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


CAPTAIN    MAHAN   ON    BRITISH 
FEDERATION. 


IMPERIAL 


/^~\UR  Civil  War.  Parnell's  Irish  agitation,  and  the  future  .so- 
^^^  lidification  of  the  British  empire  are  shown  to  have  a  phil- 
osophical connection  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  famous  naval 
expert.  He  wrote  in  Tlie  National  Review  (London) ,  under 
the  title  "Motives  to  Imperial  Federation  "  : 

"  Within  the  last  twenty  years  Great  Britain  has  passed  through 
two  crises  which  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  attention  and  in- 
telligence—if not  also  to  the  practical  sympathj' — of  Americans. 
Not  only  have  they  an  analogy  to  problems  we  ourselves  have 
met  and  solved  in  the  course  of  our  national  existence,  but  the 


result  to  which  they  tend,  by  confirming  the  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  wdl  probably  strengthen  likewise  the  external  policy 
of  the  United  States  during  the  next  generation.  Interest,  due 
in  any  case,  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  issue  at  stake 
has  been  the  same  m  both  these  momentous  instances.  Undei 
all  superficial  divergences  and  misleading  appearances,  the  real 
question  about  Ireland  and  aljout  South  Africa  has  been.  'Shall 
Gieat  Britain  exist  as  an  empire,  or  shall  it  fall  to  pieces  by  a 
series  of  willing  or  tolerated  .secessions?  '  As  Joseph  said  to 
Pharaoh  concerning  the  two  visions  of  the  lean  kine  and  the 
blasted  ears — The  dream  is  one." 

Imperial  federation,  on  the  other  hand,  "will  dignify  and  en- 
large each  state  and  each  citizen  that  enters  its  fold,"  a  state- 
ment which  promps  the  London  Times  to  say.  among  other 
things : 

"Federation  can  not  be  achieved  without  .some  surrender  on 
the  part  of  its  members.  It  implies,  according  to  Captain  Ma- 
han, the  acceptance  by  the  mother  country  of  some  constitutional 
restraint  on  her  control  of  the  foreign  aflfairs  of  the  empire.  It 
implies  the  acceptance  by  the  colonies  of  a  definite  obligation  to 
share  the  burdens  that  empire  entails.  It  would  be  i)remature 
and  injudicious  to  do  more  than  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  main 
obstacles  which  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the  British  peo- 
ples have  to  overcome.  That  they  will  overcome  them  sooner  or 
later  we  confidently  believe." 

"The  thoughtful  American  autlior,  who  writes  with  the  advan- 
tage of  long  training  in  historical  study,  directs  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  British  empire,"  says  T/ie  Standard  (London)  : 

"But  he  illustrates  his  main  subject  by  comparison  with  the 
great  movement  toward  national  unity  which  formed,  out  of  the 
original  tliirteen  colonies,  the  repuljlic  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  .States,  the  creation  of  a  nation  from  a 
number  of  independent  communities  was  brought  about  rather 
by  external  pressure  than  by  the  spontaneous  wish  of  the  indi- 
vidual parts.  There  was  a  slow  development,  the  beginnings  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  times  before  the  establishment  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  down  to  the  Civil  War,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  ended  all  separatist  tendencies  forever.  The 
series  of  events,  and  the  causes  which  have  brought  England  to 
the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  question  of  a  closer  federation  of  the 
empire  must  be  considered,  differ  widely  from  those  which  con- 
stitute the  history  of  the  United  States.  Yet  there  is  this  in 
common  between  them — that  it  was  the  sudden  realization  of  a 
pressing  peril  to  national  unity  that  aroused  both  peoples," 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

German  Comic  Papers. — The  "brutal  tone"  of  Germany's  funny  papers 
in  dealing  with  British  affairs  is  severely  censured  by  the  Borsenzeitu7tg 
(Berlin).  This  authority  says  that  these  journals  powerfully  affect  public 
opinion,  as  "millions  of  Germans  form  their  political  views  from  them." 
The  Berlin  sheet  particularly  condemns  the  cartoons  which  have  been 
aimed  at  King  Edward  and  which  represent  him  as  a  fat  old  fool. 

Franco-Italian  Cordiai.itv.  — Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Delcasse  ot 
France,  in  a  recent  much-quoted  statement,  said  that  Italy  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  friend  of  France  and  France  as  a  friend  of  Italy.  The  universal 
approval  with  which  this  declaration  was  received  by  the  Italian  press 
causes  the  Corriere  di Napoli  to  say  :  "The  fear  of  a  war  with  France  has 
weighed  upon  us  for  years  and  Signor  Crispi's  policy  brought  the  disasters 
of  an  economic  war  and  the  defeat  of  Adowa.  No  one  can  say  exactly  what 
are  the  terms  of  the  new  Triple  Alliance  treaty,  but  M.  Delcasse's  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  is  so  clear,  explicit,  and  precise  that  it  may  be  inferred 
the  treaty  of  June  29  last  is  not  the  same  as  the  German-Austrian-Italian 
treaty  of  1885..  The  friendship  of  France  is  indispensable  to  Ital}%  not  only 
on  account  of  race  unitv,  but  particularly  for  defense  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean." 

Rebel  Catalonia.— The  Catalonians  are  determined  to  assert  them- 
selves against  Spain,  says  Hannah  Lynch  in  a  recent  article  in  Tlie  Coii/em- 
porary  Review  (London),  adding  :  "Irish  and  English  are  not  more  unlike 
than  Castilian  and  Catalonian.  They  clash  in  everj'  respect,  and  not  the 
smallest  of  Catalan  grievances  is  the  obligation  to  speak  Spanish  at  a  dis- 
advantage. For,  like  the  Irish,  they  speak  it  always  with  a  pronounced 
accent  which  offends  the  Castilian  ear,  but,  unlike  the  Irish,  they  do  not 
bring  as  an  atonement  eloquence  or  picturesque  fervor.  They  have  no 
winning  qualities  in  speech  or  character — these  rude  Catalonians  ;  they  are 
harsh  and  discourteous,  sharp  in  money  dealings,  tight-fisted,  resolute  in 
gain,  like  all  commercial  races.  Hut  the^-  are  active,  thriving,  practical, 
progressive,  and  the  root  of  their  incendiary  disposition  is  a  permanent 
dissatisfaction  at  having  to  knuckle  under  to  a  race  they  hold  to  be  their 
inferior." 
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The  Nautical  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  college  or  business  while  touring  the  world 

Imagine  a  well-equipped  preparatory  school ;  a  completely  furnished 
clormitory,  gymnasium,  library,  museum,  laboratory,  and  an  etticicnt  corps 
of  skilled  iiistrui  tors.  Then  imagine  all  this  put  on  board  a  big  ship,  the 
"  Young  America,"  with  the  pupils  taken  around  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  woild,  and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  this  remarkable  jtlan 
and  the  wonderful  educational  possibilities  of  the  Nautical  Preparatory 
School — a  ship  with  250  Cadet  pu]>ils  studying  and  preparing  for  American 
colleges,  afloat  on  the  blue  ocean  and  visiting  every  dime. 

The  Cadets  of  this  school  will  study  I'.nglish  History  and  vi.sit  West 
minster  Abbey ;  they  will  construe  the  stately  periods  of  Cicero  and  visit 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome;  they  will  trace  the  history  of  Greek  Art  and 
Arms  and  inspect  the  Acropolis  and  the  sites  of  famous  battle-fields  ;  they 
will  read  of  Egypt  and  explore  the  Pyramids,  they  will  read  the  Hible  and 
see  the  places  where  dawned  the  light  of  Christianity.  They  will  round 
out  each  part  of  their  education  by  travel  intelligently  directed — an 
opportunity  that  a  man  of  broadest  culture  might  well  envy. 

In  modern  languages,  in  art,  in  the  study  of  the  world's  commerce, 
the  opportunity  will  be  unique.  Special  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the 
study  of  Kntomology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Deep  Sea  Dredging,  and  Com- 
mercial Products. 

The  organization  and  the  discipline  will  be  that  of  the  V .  S.  Navy, 
modified  to  meet  the  conditions.  The  ship  itself  will  lie  worked  by  a 
competent  crew  of  sailors.  The  Cadets  will  never  be  called  upon  for 
manual  labor  except  sail  and  spar  drills  for  gymnastic  exercise.  They 
will,  however,  be  taught  to  Hand,  Reef ,  and  Steer;  Theoretical  Navigation 
and  Dynamo  and  Steam  Engineering.  The  development  of  personal 
honor  and  manliness  will  be  the  aim  of  the  moral  training  Two  regular 
physicians  will  be  on  board  and  have  continual  oversight  of  the  health  of 
the  Cadets  and  their  environment.  A  competent  director  will  have  charge 
of  the  physical  development.  Every  tem])tation  of  life  ashore  will  be 
avoided,  every  kindly  care  and  wise  oversight  will  be  always  at  hand. 

The  complete  course  will  last  four  years  and  every  maritime  country 
in  the  world  will  be  visited.  Cadet  pupils  may  be  enrolled,  however,  for 
one  or  more  years.  The  cruise  will  follow  the  temperate  climate,  and,  with 
no  e.xacting  schedule  to  make,  will  be  like  an  easy  and  delightful  yachting 
trip. 

The  first  year  the  ship  will  sail  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  September  i, 
travel  16,000  miles,  touching  at  upwards  of  50  ports  in  England,  Norway, 
Germany,  France,  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  return  to 
Newport  the  following  June  for  a  four-months'  vacation. 

In  the  line  of  amusements  the  ship  will  be  rich  in  attractions.  The 
ship  will  carry  two  steam  launches  and  ten  rowing  and  sailing  boats  of 
navy  i)attern.  There  will  be  an  organ  and  a  piano  in  the  music  and 
recreation  room,  a  carefully  selected  library,  a  printer  and  printing-presses 
for  the  publication  of  a  school  paper,  a  photographer  and  dark  room  for 
lovers  of  the  camera,  and  a  ship's  band  for  military  and  social  purposes. 

The  following  are  only  a  very  few  of  many  well-known  men,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  who  have  approved  the  purpose  of  this  school  and  permitted  the  use 
of  their  names  as  indorsers: 


^\^fL 


Theodore    Rooseveh,    while    Oovemor    of   ' 
New  \  ork  1 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  Leonard  VVo<xi.  U.S.A.,  Havana,  Cuba.    | 

Robert  T.  Lincoln.  Pres.  Pullman  Car  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

George   J.   Gould.    Pres.    Missouri    Pacific 
R  R,  New  York 

Rear  .Admiral  .S.  IS.  Luce,  U.  S.  N  ,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Wni.    McAdoo,   ex-Assistant    Secretary    of 
the  Xavy.  New'Vork. 

D.  R    Kriiuis,  Pres.  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
ch.ise  Kxposition  Co. 

Charles  Cramp,  Pres   Cramp  Ship-Building 
Co..  Philadelphia. 

L.  C.  Weir,  Pres.  Adams  Express  Co.,  New 
York. 

S.  M.  Felton    Pres.  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R., 
Chicago,  111. 


William  ¥.  King,  ex- Pres.  Merchants  .\ss'n, 

New  York. 
Rt.  Rev.  Boyd  Vincent,  Bishop  of  Southern 

Ohio. 
Wm.   M.  Green,  VicePrcs.  B.  &  O.  S.  W., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Melville  Bull,  M.C.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
E.  Rollins  Morse,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Capen,   D.U.,  Pres.  Tufts  Col- 

lege,  Mass 
Gen.  (.  urtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Bosto:),  Mass. 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickey,  \>.D..  Pres    Presby- 
terian Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Miller,  Supt.  Marine  Division  N.  Y., 

N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Koss,  M.  C,  Chicago.  111. 
Winston  Churchill,  Author  of  "  The.(  risis."' 
Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  Wilmington. 

Del. 
Capt.    F.    E.   Chadwick,  V.   S.   N.,    Naval 

War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 

will   be  a   safe  and   commodious  full 

model  of   the 


The  "  Young   America  '    will    be  a 
rigged  ship  of  3.000  tons,  with   auxiliary  steam-power- 
most  advanced  steel  construction. 

Her  equipment  will  include  every  device  for  comfort  and  safety  that 
modern  science  can  supply  electric  lighting,  apparatus  fot  distillation  of 
pure  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  washing,  perfect  ventilation,  cold- 
storage  rooms,  an  ice-plant,  a  large  corps  of  servants,  and  extensive 
kitchens  in  charge  of  an  experienced  chef. 

The  "  Young  America  "  will  be  commanded  by  a  U.  S.  naval 
ofncerof  at  least  twenty-five  years' experience  and  with  an  honorable  record. 

The  roster  of  the  school  is  nowpartly  filled,  and  applications  for  enrol- 
ment should  be  made  at  once.  Send  for  booklet  giving  information  in 
detail  to 

THE  NAITICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  P.  0.  Box  1826,  Boston,  Mass. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  DioasT  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubhcstion  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

rii>    I.irERAKV  DIGEST  ik  in  receipt  o(  the  fol 
"  viriK  book!  : 

■  Jexebel."— Lafayette  MiLaws      ii,oiiii.>i>  I'ui)- 
..■>hlii){  Company,  I1.50.) 

-I'liein*    by    Alfred    Battle    Bealle."         (O.    W. 
WeatherforO,  Tuscitloosa,  Ala  ) 

"Where  to  Hunt  ami  Fish."    (Northern  Pacitii 
Railway,  St   Paul,  Minn  ,  |o.o6  ) 

"The  Night  Side  of  London."— Robert  Machrav 
4J.  H.  Lippincolt  Company,  $a  50.) 

-I  .    of   Best    ReadinRS."— S.    H.    Clark. 

(Ch.  Oner's  Sons,  $1.50. ) 

CURRENT  POETRY. 
A    Bird's  Elegy. 

By  FR.ANK   DEMPSrEK   SliKKM.-VN. 

He  was  the  first  to  welcome  Spring  ; 

Adventurous,  he  came 
To  walce  the  dreaminj;  buds  and  sing 

The  crocus  into  flame. 

He  loved  the  morning  and  the  dew  ; 

He  loved  the  sun  and  rain  ; 
He  fashioned  lyrics  as  he  flew. 

With  love  for  their  refrain. 

Poet  of  vines  and  blossoms,  he  ; 

Beloved  of  them  all  ; 
The  timid  leaves  upon  the  tree 

Grew  bold  at  his  glad  call. 

He  sang  the  rapture  of  the  hills. 

And  from  the  .starry  height 
He  brought  the  melody  that  fills 

The  meadows  with  delight. 

And  now,  behold  him  dead,  alas! 

Where  he  made  joy  so  long  : 
A  bit  of  blue  amid  the  grass, — 

A  tiny,  broken  song. 

In  Scribntu's  Miif^aziiie. 


Coming  Events. 


.August  II.— Convention  of  the  Meat-Cutters 
and  Butchers'  Workmen  of  North  America 
at  East  ^t.  Louis,  111. 

August  13  International  Union  Shirt  Waist  and 
Laundry  Workers'  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Convention   of    the     National    Lithographers' 
Pressmen's  Association  at  Chicago,  111. 

August  12-14.— Convention  of  the  Scandinavian 
Brotherhood  of  America  at  Krie,  Pa. 

August  14-15.— Convention  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

August  15      Convention  of  the  National  Afro- 
American  League  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

August  18-23.— Convention  of  the  American 
Optician  Association  at  Boston,  Mass. 

August  18-25.  — Convention  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters, 
at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

.\ugust  19-22.  —  Convention  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

July  28.- Prime  Minister  Balfour  refuses  to  ex- 
plain in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  the  Morgan  shipping 
combinations. 

Montreal  ship-owners  object  to  proposed  sub- 
sidy by  the  British  Government  to  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  steamship  line. 


MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 

Successor  to  ^VM.  MOIK 
1127  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Opera  Glasses,  Masonic  Goods, 
Fine  Jewelry,  Clocks,  etc. 


^^-  Edison  Mimeograph 

is  a  rushing  print  shop  in  your  own 
office.  Confidential  information  need 
not  be  entrusted  to  outsiders.  You  can 
get  out  one  hundred  circular  letters  in 
four  minutes  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
printing.  Each  one  can  be  made  a 
personal  letter  if  desired. 

You  write  one  by  hand  or  typewriter 
on  prepared  paper.  This  is  put  into  the 
machine  and  the  office  boy  prints  the  rest. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  "Red 
Book"  and  let  it  tell  you  how  such  a 
machine  pays  for  itself. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY. 

169  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO.    Branch,  49  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK 


31b^  Slobc^Vcrtjickc  (^o. 


380-382  Broadway,  New  York. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston. 


rTMrriMMATT     224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
W-ii>n^UNlNA  1 1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.  London 


Profit  or  Loss  often  depends 
on  finding  a  single  letter, 
document,  record  or  item 
of  information.     The 

9lol>«^Vcrt)ickc 

"ELASTIC"  CABINET 

keeps  ail  business  papers 
and  records  instantly  acces- 
sible. And  it  grows  with 
your  business.  Catalogue 
202.K. 


A  mid-summer  list  of  good  boolts,  at  very  low 
prices.  Sent  on  application  to  all  interested, 
and  contaixing  many  bargains  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literatare. 

THE    BURKOWS     BROTHERS     COMPANY, 
CLKVKL.;1IVD. 


YIBRAOLOGY 


tenches  all  about  MInd-Traln. 
Iiie.  Henlth-Culture,  Sue- 
cms,  Self-ll  e  Ip,  —  Every, 
thing.  Explains  cause  of  life, 
origin  ^t  creation,  deepest 
secrets  of  Nature  ;  "  Knowledge  is  power  ;"  Hundred  profltable 
ideas  free.     Erneot  LooniU,  Inwood^on-Hudson,  M.  T.  City. 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Linen  Underwear 
TKat  Wears 

We  guarantee  that  Belfast  Mesh  will 

wear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pur- 
chaser or  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money.     It  Is  the  ideal  underwear. 

Send  for  our  handsome  and  con- 
vincing: book— mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. It  explodes  the  "wool  for 
warmth"    theory  In   short   order. 

For  sale  by  ih;  best  dealers  in  U.  S.  and  Eng- 
land.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

THE  BELF.\ST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

334  Mechanic  Street,  Poughkeep.sie,  NY 


THE  YANKEE  CORK  POLLER  [ 


Household 
Necessity 

Is  a  handsomely  finislleil.  com- 
pact, and  durable  ilrvice.  and 
is  fastened  up  anvwhcro  you 
wish— as  on  the  sideboard,  ire- 
hox,  door-frame,  or  wall - 
therefore  nc  .  er  mlolaltl. 

Pulls  all  corks  instantly 
and  without  effort. 

Simply  moving  the  handle 
up  and  down  not  oiilydni".-' 
the  tivrh test  cork,  but  also  auto- 
matically dischaitres  it  from 
tile  Miaclunc  It  W  a  iiioeh- 
aiiU'ul  iiiur\  el. 

Removescorks  clean— no 
bits  left  in  bottle. 

Rememberint;  the  ordinarily 
exasperating  w  ork  of  openiiii; 
tightly  corked  oil,  catsup, 
medicine,  and  numerous  other 
household  bottles,  is  to  realize 
thai  no  w  Oman  should  ever  be 
oblige<l  to  struggle  with  a 
corksci'ew. 

Soldbyliiph-rlassl.rorrrs.  Ilurd- 
ware  and  Itf  |iartinoiit  Stores. 

Nickel-p:ated  -  $1.00 
Silver-plated      -     $3-50 

Sent  Direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Order  to-day 
from  the  Makers, 

THE    GILCHRIST    COMPANY. 

ISr  Lttluyctte  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  also  make  the  "  Yankee"  to  olamp  to  counter,  ttir 
use  of  Hotels.  Clubs.  Restaurants,  etc. 
Priee.  Mekcl-plaleil.  ♦a. 00,     Sllver-pUiled,  i»l.r.O 


GOOD    INCOMES    MADE 

B.V  selliusi  our  celebrated 
goods,  '-s  and  SO  per  cent. 
coniiuissiou  off. 
•  BO.MOSA  "  the  2  :?^ 
Most  Economical  *J«-'V 
Mb.  trade -mark  red  baes. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 
CJood  Teas  30c.  and  3-5c. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co, 

31-33   VESev   ST.,  NEW  YORK 
P.  O.  Box  289 


$100  or  $40 


fuel  bill — which  ?  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  fuel  and  85^  of  heat  saved, 
health  promoted,  home  beauti- 

fiedbythe  ALDINE    OPEN    FIRE-PLACE. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  for  a  2C  stomp  for  postage. 
lldiDc  Grate  &  Mantel  C«.,   Ul   Court  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary 


The  forces  of  (ieneral  Firinin  are  defeated  by 
the  government  troops  in  Haiti. 

Hoer  generals  are  welcomed  with  enthusiusin 
in  Cape  Town. 

More  earthquakes  and  slight  eruptioDb  occur 
at  St.  Vini-ent,  W.  I. 

The  death  sentence  of  iJr.  Wilson, of  Ohio,  is 
commuted  by  President  Zelaya  of  Nicara- 
gua 

Ernest  Riihmer  makes  successful  experiments 
in  wireless  telegraphy  at  Berlin. 

The  Swedish-Norwegian  joint  committee  on 
consuls  recommended  a  separate  consular 
service  for  each  of  the  two  countries. 

July  aq.— Cardinal  Gotti  is  chosen  to  succeed 
Cardinal  Ledochowski  as  Prefect  of  the  Prop- 
aganda. 

The  first  party  of  returning  Boers,  350  in  nura-  ! 

ber,  sail  from  Bermuda  for  South  Africa.  1 

The  Servian   Cabinet,  which  resigned  on  July 

24,  consents  to  remain  in  office. 
Disorders  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  assume  ' 

a   grave   character.      Several   garrisons   are  ! 

attacked  and  factories  burned.  ' 

July  30.  The  British  Government  passes  an  im- 
portant section  of  its  Educational  bill  by  a 
narrow  margin. 

The  Cuban  Planters'  Society  refuses  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  annexation.' 

The  German  Kaiser  confers  honors  on  those 
Americans  who  had  entertained  Prince 
Henry.  I 

Many  houses  are  destroyed  and  several  lives  1 

lost  in  a  fire  at  Lourdes,  France.  I 

The  Pope  approves  Cardinal  Kampolla  for  his 

non-interference  in  religious  disturbances  in  , 

Prance. 
Generals   DeWet,   Hotha  and  De  la  Rey  leave 

Cape  Town  for  England.  '  j 

Cholera  is  decreasing  in  Luzon,  P.  I.,  and  in-  ■ 
creasing  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
July   ?i. — King  Edward's  health   improves,   and 
preparations  are  begun  for  his  coronation. 
Lord    Kitchener   in    London  receives  a  sword 
presented    by    citizens   of   Cape   Town.       He 
hopes   that    "it  will  not    be     unsheathed   in 
South  Africa." 

August  •.— President  Loubet  of  France  signs  the 
decrees  to  close  several  unauthorized  schools 
conducted  by  religious  orders. 
There  are  severe  tights  with  robber  bands  in 
Luzon,  P.  I. 

August  2. — Ex-President  .Steyn  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  arrives  in  England  on  his  way  to 
join  ex-President  Kruger  in  Holland. 

In  Haiti,  General  Firmin's  troops  have  been 
driven  from  Cape  Haitien  after  a  sharp  fight. 

-Vugusl  3. — An  estimate  is  made  that  there  have 
been  28,000  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Domestic. 

July  28. — The  coroner's  jury  which  has  been  ir\^ 
vestigating  the  Johnstown  mine  disaster  ex- 
onerates the  company. 

The  strikers  in  the  anthracite  region  begin 
rioting.  A  superintendent  is  shot  defending 
a  mine. 

Primary  election  riot  in  Camden,  N.  J  ,  re- 
sults in  one  death  and  two  probably  mortal 
casualties. 

Fifty  persons  are  injured,  twelve  seriously,  in 
an  elevated  railway  accident  in  Brooklyn. 

July  29. —  Obstacles  to  Pacitic  cable  are  removed 
by  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize Spanish  grants  of  exclusive  landing 
rights  in  the  Philippines. 

July  30.  —The  anthracite  strikers  kill  a  merchant 
and  disperse  the  police  in  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

The  Iowa  Republican  State  convention  de- 
clares for  Cuban  reciprocity  and  for  revision 
of  tariff  as  necessities  of  trade  or  regulation 
of  trusts  may  require. 

Certain  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  are  enjoined  from  "squeezing  the 
shorts"  in  oats. 

Riot  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  New  York  is 
occasioned  by  factory  employees  throwing 
missiles  on  the  great  funeral  procession  of 
Chief  Rabbi  Joseph,  and  by  the  use  of  clubs 
by  the  police  in  dispersing'the  crowd. 

July  31.— The  Democrats  of  Michigan  nominate 
'judge  George  H.  Durand,  a  Gold  Democrat, 
for  governor. 
State  troops  are  quartered  near  Shenandoah. 

Pa.     No  rioting. 
Judge  Keller  enjoins  strike   leaders    in  West 
Virginia  from  agitating  in  New  River  coal- 

field.  ;  ,; 

Severe  earthquake  shocks  in   Santa   Barbara 


i'^'^i 


r 


Elbert    Hubbard 

author  of 

"A   Message   to   Garcia" 

has    written    another    remarkably 
strong-  and  inspiring  story  entitled 

"Gel  Out  or  Get  ia  Line." 

This  bools  has  been  published  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
Ralston  -  Purina  Cereals  who  will 
gladly  send  it  to  the  readers  of  this 
notice  together  with  two  other  great 
stories:  "Mary  and  John  in  the 
Home"  by  Alice  B.  Stockham  and 
"Why  Some  Men  Fail"  by  Lorin  F. 
Deland.  Send  10  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin  for  the  3   books.    Address 


*P 


\I 


riria.     Mills, 

"ll'^'i.T^  Purity  is  Paramount" 

706  Gratiot  St,,       St.  Louis.  Mo 


VA 


-' 


MY   MAID'S 

MANICURING  MANUAL  ireVtTs'en°n' 

Manicuring — concise — comprehensive  ;  showing  how  you. 
can  save  time,  worry,  and  money  by  doing  your  own  mani- 
curing. First  edition,  complete,  lo  cents  a  copy — coin  or 
••amps.   Jay,  Bee  &  Co.,  1131  Broadway,  New  York. 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  iSth  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 

Sells  all  o»er  the  world. 


^^ 


SKAVING 


The  lather  of  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick    acts  like    rich  cieain  to 
the  hot  or  irritated  face.     It  is 
soothing,      comforting,     re- 
freshing,    and      antiseptic, 
and    makes    shaving   really 
enjoyable. 

Price.  Twenty-five  Cents,  of  all  Druggists. 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Qlastoobury.  Ct. 

LONDON  I'AUIS  UREiDES  SIDNEY 


J)ON'T  BURN  COAL  AT  $10.00  PER  TON 

PRIMUS 

BLUE  FLAME  KEROSENE  STOVES 

Give  better  results  than  coal 

or  gas  for  all  kinds  of  cooking, 
heating  and  industrial  purposes. 
They  burn  Ordinary  Icerosene 
oil  which  they  generate  into  gas 
which  burns  with  a  pure  blue 
flame  surpassing  in  intensity 
every  other  fuel  ever  known. 
There  is  absolutely  no  wicic,  no 
smoke,  no  odor,  no  soot.  Easy  and  al- 
ways ready  to  operate.  Made  in  all  sizes 
and  prices  from  $3.60  upwards,  and  adapted  to 
all  of  the  necessities  of  kitchen,  boat  and 
iCamp.  These  stoves  will  answer  all  of  the 
purposes  of  any  gas  or  coal  stove  and  the  cost 
•of  operating  is  less  than  five  cents  for  ten  hours 
continuous  burning.  Call  or  send  for  Catalogue  No.  5. 

The  Primus  Cooking  &  Heating  Apparatus  Co. 

512  West  36th  Street,    -    New  York  City. 
ACENTS    WANTED. 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

INVALIDS'  GOODS 

IJKCIIMNt; 
CIIAIKS 

Comfort 

for  All. 

Cat- 

ulo^Uf 

Free. 

STEVENS   CllAIK  CO. 
«©8  Sixth  St.,FlttsburK,  Pa. 


AIVD 
OTHER 


^so^erfs"^*}  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


county,  and  at   Lo«   Alanius,   Cal.,   destroy  ' 
property  but  no  livcb. 

Aii^ubt    I.— t'reiiiUeiit    Miti.)iell   addresBes    iitri-  ' 
king  anthracite  Luul-iinnerii  at  Scrunton,  I'a. 

AugUbt  J. -<it)vernor  Stone  of  I'eniisylvania  re- 
fuses petition  of  tlie  L'nited  .Mine  Workers 
that  he  withdraw  troops  from  the  strike 
rej{i(>ii. 

Presiilcnt  .Schurnian  of  Cornell  University 
speaks  on  the  Philippine  problem  at  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y. 

.■\ugust  ^. — Commissioner  .Sarj^enl,  of  tlie  Immi- 
Riation  Kiireau,  issues  a  circular  which  re- 
quires emigrants  from  Porio  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  to  undergo  the  same  examina- 
tion required  ot  other  immigrants. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Kditor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  703. 

XXI.  MOTTO:  "Philalin." 
Black     Three  Pieces. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
B7;  iS2B3;3P4;2pk4;2S3Pi;2p3pi; 
2  K  5  ;  R  7. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  704. 

XXII.  MOTTO:  "Last,  not  Least." 
Black— Seven  Pieces. 


1 


m.\  mi 


wm.     1 


.r^ 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

8;    3P4;     B7;     3kPiRi;     i     P1S4: 

pPippSi;bS2P2K;4Q3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Paying  5/6  Per  Annum 


on  Surr\s  of 
$50.00  aLi\d 
V  Pw  a.r  d  . 
R.ecko  rved 
from  Da.y  of 
Deposit  and 
Pd  Quarter- 
ly by  Check 


This  Company  opei-ates  in  improved 
Real  Estate  in  New  York,  where  true 
values  are  known  and  wliere  there  is 
no  element  of  speculation  or  risk.  We 
pay  depository  a  fair  interest.  While 
doing  this  we  have  in  nine  years  in- 
creased our  assets  to  over  31i500,000. 
Surplus  ot  over  $175,00". 

We  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
furnish  prospective  depositors  with 
further  information. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  «.  LOAN  CO. 

1130  Urouclway,   X.  V. 


The   man  who   wrote  these  words,  said, 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN  ADVER- 
TISEMENT, but  is  the  sin- 
cere and  gratuitous  advice  of 
the  Editor  of  Medical  Talk. 


"  There  is  a  vast  multitude  of  people  in 
this  country  making  a  futile  attempt  to 
do  something  with  scarcely  enough  vital- 
ity to  keep  them  from  falling  to  pieces." 

What  these  people  need  is  a  place  like 
the  N'ordrach,  where  a  man  can  become  a 
babe  again  and  take  milk,  rest,  massage, 
air  and  sunshine,  and  become  thoroughly 
rested  through  and  through. 

The  Nordrach  Milk  &  Rest  Cure  (form- 
erly of  Stamford,  Conn.),iiosv  in  Southern 
Catskills,  has  all  the  tested  methods  of 
Physiologic  Therapeutics,  Nauheim, 
Sprague  Hot  Air,  Salt  and  Mineral  Baths 
and  Massage.     Send  for  pamphlet. 


5/>e  Nordrach  Milk  <ll  Rest  Cure 

PKoenlcia^,     Vlster    Co.,     New    York 


1877  FOR   25    YEARS  1902 

We  have  successfully   treated  all    forms  of 


Without  the  use  of  the  knife.     As  a  result 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS, Sanatorium 

lias  become  the  largest  and  most  elegantly  appointed  private 
institution  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  a  special  class  of 
diseases,  and  has  no  rivals. 

All  physicians  are  cordially  invited,  as  our  guests. 
^  L'pitii  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer  or  Tumor 
we  will  mail,  prepaid  and  securely  sealed.  THE  MOST  VALUA- 
BLE AND  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  ever  published  oq 
ihis  special  subject,  and  will  give  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  our  method  of  treatment,  and  will  refer  you 

to  former  patients.  

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  A.  SON,  North  Adam».  Mas*. 


For   Invalids  and   Cripples, 

COMFORT  ON  WHEELS       |^ 

is  attained  in  its  per- 
fection tlirougU 
the  use  of 


Fay  Tricycles 


and 


Invalid 
Qiairs 


Their  fine  points  are  ease,  grate  and  freedom  ot  motion, 
I>ei  feet  control  and  easy  operation,  unrestricted  scope  of 
movement.  They  are  ea-sy  ot  adjustment  and  beauties  in 
appearance.  We  build  tbeni  to  order  to  fit  exactly  the 
special  requirements  ot  each  usei'.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars. 

"  Then  are  the  biggest  things  of  the  age  for  cripples."— 
J.  J.  Lassiter,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Fay  Tricyc  e  &  Invalid  Chair  Co..  Elyrla,  Ohio- 


WOMEN 

WHY  BE 

THIN? 


Dr.  Riv.\RD's  Flksh  Producing  Treat- 
ment for  women  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  weight  15  to 25  pounds.  Neck,  arms, 
shoulders  beautifully  rounded.  Very 
moderate  cost.  Quick,  sure,  safe.  Noth- 
ing like  it  ever  ortered  before.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  full  particulars  in  plain  envel- 
V.  S.  RlVARD  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


up  foi 
.  The 
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THE  WEIS  ENVELOPE  SCRAP 
BOOK 


<:> 


"Now  Where 

Did  I  See  That 

Item?" 


"I  Have  The 
Clippings,  But 

How  Will  I 

Keep  Track  of 

Them?" 


puts  away  the  clip.- 
pings  you  want 
■where  you  can  find 
thera,  size  6x10.  Has 
20  h  eav^y  Manilla 
Envelopes,  ruled 
and  indexed.  Holds 
1.000  clippings, 
notes,  receipts,  etc. 
Handsome  and  sub- 
stantial. Invaluable 
for  the  office,  house- 
hold or  professional 
man.  Sent  prepaid 
for  75c. 
THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

103  Jackson  »<lrrrl, 
TOLEDO,    O. 


"Happy  Thought; 
I'll  Cut  items  Out 
When  I  See  Them 
AtterThis." 


"Talk  About  Con- 
venience. This 

'Weis  '  Envelope 
Scrap  Book  Is 

Certainly  "It." 


Co  JIutbors 
Seeking  a 
Publisher 


Manuscripts  in  all 
branches  of  literature 
suitable  for  publication 
in  book  form  are  re- 
quired by  an  establish- 
ed house.  Liberal  and 
honorable  treatment. 
BOOKS,  141  Herald  23d 
St.,  New  York. 


TOKOLOGY 


COMPLETE  LADIES'  GUIDE 

By  ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM.  MO. 

Prepaid  clot li.  S-  ■-'■> :  Jlorofro,  $2.T.'>. 
^^^■^^^^^^^^»'  oOO.OWO   !*ol«l. 

Lizzie  M.  Ai  rTi.-<Ui>ncr  writes;  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  tlie 
mother  ol  innunieialjle  children  it  would  have  no  terrors  for 
me,  so  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  *Tokolo|ty."' 

"  Next  to  the  Bible  the  best  book  ever  «  ritteu." 
Sample  Pages  t\-ee. 
Stockham  Publishing  Co.,  58  Fiftli  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MONEY   INVESTED 

In  cattle,  sheep,  and  fiogs  in  Montana  is  safe  ;  is  always 
easily  converted  into  cash  and  pays  25  to  35  per  cent.  A 
band  of  500  sheep  soon  grows  into  a  fortune.  Write  for 
free  copy  of  CO-OPERATIVE  COLONIST  giving  illus- 
trated description  of  our  ranches. 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

AMTlinQC  J  TlieN.Y.  Bureau  of  Uevision.esfd  1890.  I'nique 
nUinUnO  ■  in  po.sition  and  success.  Kevision  and  criticism 
of  MSS.  CircolarD.  L)K. TITUS M. COAX, 70 5th  Ave. ,  N.Y.City. 


KLIPS 


Problem  705. 

-XXIII.  Motto:  "Lest  We  rortfet." 

Ulack— Kinht   I'ieies. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

B7;4P2S;3kFibi;  U4pip;ipp5;5K2; 
I  s6;  K  3  Q  3. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  706. 

XXIV.  MoiTO:  "Elwa." 
Black     Two  Pieces. 


■-«      fc 


:SHHR  ^  Wmm 


m. 


t 


ii 


m 


W///M.  ^  '11^,      wm. 


Warmer  Homes! 

^  257. 


While— Ei^lU  Piece.s. 
8;ik3Kip;    iP6;    1P2PQ1P; 
;  8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


I  P6;  I  P6; 


Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  691.     IX.:   R— B  2. 

No.  692.     X.:  Q-K  sq. 

No.  693.     XI. 

Kt  — B  2  K— Kt  2  Q  .X  Kt,  mate 


P  X  Kt  ch 

Kt-Q2 

3-          

Kt — Kt  7,  mate 

Any  other 

3. 

K-Q3 

Q  or  Kt  mates 

R-R7 

Any 

3- 

K-Q2 

Q  or  Kt  mates 

0/    SAVED 

O      ON  COAL   BILLS 


If  Your  House  is  Heated  by  a 

FVRMAN  BOILER 

%3r  if'ntr  to-<(ay /or  i'ahtablf  Iltuatratetl  i'tttnUtgue 
of  our  Mntlmi  and  Econtnuicat  Syntrm.  exphnuiu\j 
the  yreat  V^mt/nrt  tiiiii  littte  Cost.        .\ddri.h»<. 

The  llemidrrii  Htg;.  Co.,    8('aiiUt  St..  Uenera.  \.  \. 

BrsnchM:  JV  Olivier  St.,  BuaUjD.     JH  Cortlmiilt  St.,  -Ntw  York. 


lor  you  to  hiiv.  bec.iuse  they 
>;ivc  tlir  III'.-.!  hrilliant  light. 

100  to  600  Candle  Power 

without  smoke  or  smell  or 
(Linger,  and  at  a  cost  of  less 


tli.in 

A  Half  Cent  a  Day 

for  average  use.  We  make 
both  "Ovrr-"  and  "Under- 
CJcnerator"  Lamps  ;  Chandeliers,  Pendants, 
Wall  Brackets,  .Side  and  Table  Lamps. 

From  $3.50  Upward 

Arc,  Street,  and   Pressure   I-inips  of  handsome 
designs,  for  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting. 

Our  "ONE  MATCH  LAMP']  beats  thera 
all;  no  torch,  no  alcohol,  lights  like  gas;  the 
most  important  discovery  in  gasoline  lighting 
apparatus  yet  made.     Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  CANTON  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  CO. 
1202  E.  Fourth  Street.  Canton.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


P-R  5  Any 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 
White's  second  move  is  K-Q  2,  K  — Kt  2,  or  K  x  P, 
and  Q  or  Kt  mates. 

No.  694.     XII. 

Kt  X  P,  mate 
3.  


Q-R  3                Q-R  sq 
I.  a. 


B  .V  Kt 


y  xQ 


Other  than  Q 


Qx  B  P,  mate 


Write  for  price- list. 
H.  H.  Ballard.  3-.>7  Pittsfield.  Mass, 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary 


Sent   Free  and   Prepaid. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw- 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  all  cases  of  Id  digestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  any  reader  of  TheXitekakv  Di- 
gest who  needs  it,  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
preparation.  It  quick'y  relieves,  positively  cures  a'l 
stoiniich  and  bowel  troubles.  We  have  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved,  cured,  by 
its  use.  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  constipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Vernal  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  V. ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid. 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVt£R. 

We   are   the   sole   manu- 

f.icturers  of  the  celebrated 

Whiiinaii  Saddlesand  Specialties. 

We   import    and    manufacture 

everything   for  the  saddle   horse, 

from  "  saddle  to  spur." 

Every  man  and  woman  interested 

in   horseback    riding   should   have 

our  book. 

We  mail  n/ree\ 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 

t04  Chaint>er5  St..  New  York. 


WANXFD Active,  educated  men  ;o  represent  the 

TT/\111I_U  f^g^  International  Encyclopjedia  in 
Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Weekly  salary  or 
guaranty  paid  Give  age.  experience,  references.  DODD, 
MEAD  &  CO.MPANV,  New  York. 


L^'^eVts'.rsf !  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kt — M  s  I*  "'  t^'  m*lc» 

I. ».  J. 

(^K  t  Au> 

Q— U  s  ij  mate* 

I.  » 1. 

P-Kt4  Ai.y 

K  1  K.1  (J  iii<tlc!> 

Any  other  Any 

Solved  bv  M.  \V.  H  ,  L'uiverkitx  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Hfv    I      WH,  K«-thl*rhem,  I'a  :    M.    Marble,    Woi- 

'.s,  New  (Ji  leans  ; 
I  I  ;    II    \V     Harry, 

1 ,.  L'ilv  ;  N.  Nelson, 

Hopkins,  Muin.;  K.  Kentino,  New  York  Citv  ;  C. 
H  E  ,  Younnstown,  O  ;  D.  S  'I'aylor,  Hyde  I'ark, 
M<is>i>  :  l>r.  R.  O'C.  San  Francisco;  J.  C.  J.  Waiii- 
wrighi,  Soinerville,  Mass.;  W.  W.  S.,  kandolph- 
Macon    Svstein,    I.  .:,    Va.;    \V.    J     Ferris, 

Chester,  I'a.;  A    (.  tin,   Newark,  K.  J.;  T. 

Hilgers,  Union  Hii  ,  ,  ,   -he  Hon    Tom  M.   I'ay- 

lor, Fianklin,  Tex.;  J.  j'.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  H. 
A.  Seller,  Denver  ;  "Malvern,"  Slelrose,  Mass. 

691  and  692:  \V.  K.  Couinbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
"Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  Ur.  H.  W.  Fannin, 
Haekett,  Ark.;  H.  M.  diss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.; 
VV.  J.  Funk,  Hrooklvn  ;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipejj, 
Can.;  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  K.  A.  Oian, 
Dennis,  Mass. 

&)!,  693,  694:  The  Rev. J.  G.  Law.  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
A  Knijiht.  Hillsboro,  Te.\.;  Dr  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva, 
N.  v.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Mounds- 
vdle,  \V.  Va.;  W.  J  Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  J. 
Borgner,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

691,  693.  694  :  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D..  Effing- 
ham, 111  ;  K.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia, 
O.    C.  Hitkin,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

694  :  Dr.  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H.;  E.  A. 
Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Comments  (691;:  "Excellent  "—M.  M  ;  "A  good 
cut-off"— G.  D.;  "Fine"— F.  S.  F.:  "Not  up  to 
Tourney-standard  "—H.  W.  B.;  "Prettv,  but  verv 
light"-A.  C.  \V.;  "Very  clever  "-N.  >I.;  "Good 
Key"  K.  K.;  "A  gallant  skipper"  C.  B.  E.; 
"Very  tine  key,  smothered  with  'cinders'— J.  C. 
J.  VV  ;  "A  good  all-round  composition  "—W.  R.  C; 
"Fine  sherry" — Twenty-three;  "Verv  ingenious" 
—  H.  M.  C;  "Charnnng"— J.  G.  L.;  "Skilfully  ar- 
ranged "—A  K.;  "Neat  obstructive  tactics"— J.  H. 
S.;  "Exceedingly  interesting"— S.  il.  M. 

692:  "Not  original" — M.  M.;  "Hardly  pearl-div- 
ing, but  a  clean  problem"— H  VV.  B.;  "Another 
mere  sketch  ;  but  tho  fragmentary  better  than 
691" — A.  C.  \V.;  "Strictly  artistic  arid  up  to  dale" 
— N.  N.;  "A  clamoring  key  " — C.  U.  E.;  "Pretty, 
striking,  and  compact  in  construction  ,  but  no 
originality  in  theme"— J.  C.J.  VV.;  ".Alore  ambi- 
tious than  691"  -W.  R.  C;  "Hock"  Twenty- 
three  ;  "A  really  fine  sacririce  "— V\'.  J.  F.;  "Excel- 
lent "—J.  G.  L.;  "Capital  "-A  K.;  "One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  artful  of  the  kind  "— C.  N.  F. 

693  :  "Cute,  but  won't  rank  very  high  " — ^L  M.; 
"Its  limitationsoverbalance  the  tlie  strategy  "-  G. 
D.;  "^iplendid  work "— F.  S.  F;  "An  interesting 
and  well-constructed  bagatelle  "—H.  W.  B.;  "A 
typical  American  idea,  with  a  good  key  and  lots  of 
duals.  W'itli  a  trifle  more  varietv,'  this  would 
have  been  a  fine  problem"  -A.  C  W.;  "The  most 
difficult  problem  up  to  date"-N.N.;  "Excellent" 
— K.  K.;  "You  need  the  chart  to  pilot  this  voyage" 
— C.  B.  E.;  Difficult  and  very  ingenious" — D.  S.  T. ; 
"A  good  and  difficult  key,  and  subsequent  King- 
dodging  of  great  interest  and  originality.  The 
double  system   of  pinning  quite   unusual"    J.  C. 

J.  \v.      ■ 

694:  "1  like  it"— M.  M.;  "Some  merit,  but 
clumsy  "-G.  D.;  "Ugly  and  unnatural  "—F.  S.  F; 
"This  problem  improves  upon  acquaintance" — H. 
\V.  H;  "Ingenious  play  "—A.  C.  W.;  "Too  much 
material  "—X.  N.;  "A  clumsy,  cramped  position, 
needs  weeding  "-K.  K.;  "Absoibing.  A  curious 
e.\ainple  of  doubling  on  one's  track"— D.  S.  T.; 
"Keg  obvious.  Construction  heavv  and  preten- 
tious "—J.  C.  J.  \V.;  "A  master-stroke"— A  K.; 
"Obscure  and  difficult  "—J.  H.  S.;  "One  of  the 
hardest,  and  one  of  the  best"— S.  M.  M. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  H.  A.  S.,  got  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  VI,  VII.;  N.  N,  V,  VL  VII,  VIII.; 
"Jean  Canada,"  Montreal,  I,  II,  III. 

Chess-Nuts. 

\Ve  have  received  notice  of  the  organization  of 
the  Kansas  .Chess-Association.  Mr.  O.  C.  Brett, 
one  of  our  regular  solvers,  is  vice-president.  A 
Correspondence  Tourney  for  all  players  in  Kansas 
IS  to  begin  about  September  i. 

JANOWSKI  and  Schlechter  are  playing  a  match 
of  14  games,  in  Carlsbad.  The  first  three  games 
were  won  by  Schlechter. 

The  Vienna  Chess-club  has  462  members,  and 
last  year  708  visitors  registered. 


WHAT    IS    SCHAPIROGRAPH  ? 

THE  Dl-PLICAT<»K  that  cleanly  multi- 
copies anything  written  with  pen  and  type- 
writer.  One  original  gives  150  copies  BL.\CK 
ink  in  15  minutes.  Avoids:  stencil,  washing, 
delays,  and  expensive  supplies.  Price,  complete 
cap  size  outtit,  $8.00.  Lasts  vears. 
I'KVCTICAL  TRIAL  TClhout  OEPOSIT 
cheerfully  allowed  bv  THE  W.  W.  SCII  V- 
riKO-GKAPU  COi,  «68  Broadway,  >.  Y. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrar 


LAFLIN  '*^^'f^^J|l 

iiSi 

RAND       "^i^inCplJ 

f|stS«'T 

ffii^J^i  g  ^^^^3^ 

i'M'\''m 

■<7^        WATERPROOF    SMOKELESS    POWDER      ^  X^WbL 

'  — -^A                                     ropt  ALi-  niNDs     or                                      '^'--  MatMmlKXii 
V       \     Rin_E5,RE:VDLVER3      AND  SHOTGUNS          ^-l^Bffij 

'\      A                            CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED                          -^   'l^fi^^^^^BB^ 

\      \                                      99   CCDAH  ST- NEW    YORK                                    ,      :,' ^i'^jflH^EII 

T^O  every  person  who  is  interested  we  wish 
to  mail  free  a  little  treatise  which 
contains  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  praise  ever  given  to 
remedies  for  such  formidable  diseases. 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Diabetes 

ARE  BEING  CURED 

by  the  Tompkins-Corbin  Treatment.  We 
are  aware  of  the  prejudice  against  adver- 
tised remedies  in  dangerous  diseases,  but  as 
we  do  not  claim  what  we  cannot  do,  we 
covet  investigation.  In  fact,  this  is  all 
we  ask. 


NrtTF  ^*  y**"  ^''^  ^^''^  "®  y°^^  name 
llLf  I  U.  anij  address,   we  will  send  you 

instructions  and  make  necessary  analysis, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


We  gladly  send  you  our  booklet  on  request.  We 
never  publish  names  or  letters  without  consent.  I5y 
its  nature,  our  work  is  always  considered  confidential. 

Tompkins-Corbin  Co.,  Drawer  D,  27  West  '2»tli  St..  Jlew  York 


Distilled  Walter  is  con- 
densed steam,  tlie  only  abso- 
lutely pure  water.  It  is  what 
you  get  from  a  SaLnitaLry 
Still.  Are  you  sure  that 
your  drinking  water  is  all 
right  ?  Write  for  booklet. 
Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  N.  Green 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Rider  Agents  wanted 

Oneineach  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 
sample  I'Mri  Bicycle. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

'01  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $11 
SOO Second-hand  Wheels 

all  niakesand  models,  good  as  new, 

§3  to  $8.  Great  FactoryClearina 
uie  atlialf  factory  cost.  WeehipJo 
an  HOne  on  approval  and  ten  days  trial 
withoutacentin  advance. 

EARN  A  BiCrCLEdisMhnUng 
1000  catalogues  for  us.  H  rile  at  once 
for  bargain  list  and  our  wonderful 
spccia /  oyer  to  aprents.  Tires,  equips 
ment,  sundries,  all  kinds,  half  regular  prices.  1 

MEAD  OyCIECO.'c^riicAGo 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

Th,   MAI.I..M.V>   l>Uh>t<KK 

TKl'NK  is  constructed  on  new 
i>?-inciples.  Drawers  instead  of 
trays.  A  place  for  everythinjf  and 
everything  in  its  place.  The  bot- 
tom as  accessihleas  the  top.  Defies, 
the  bagpage-sinasher.  Costs  no 
more  than  a  s?ood  box  trunk.  Sent 
'  \O.D.,  with  privilefce  of  examina- 
tion.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  illus 
t  rated  catalogue. 

F.  A.  ST.«L,I>MA.\. 
4  W.  Sprliie  St.,  Coluinbuit,  O. 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 


One  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  A 
charming  place  at  any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

NEW    YORK   CENTRAL   LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object  lesson  i:i 
geography  ;  an  exhibition  of  landscapes  that  no 
painter  can  equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  industrial  world. 

A  copy  of  Koui-Track  Series  No.  9.  "Two  Days  at 
Niagara  Falls."  will  be  sent  tree,  postpai>l,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels.  General  Pas-enger  Agent.  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  Uiver  Kailroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


Leave  New  Y'ork  8:40  A.M. 


THE  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATKR  TRIP  ON  THE  ASEKl- 
CA.N   CONTINENT. 

Stesimer* 

'New  York"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office.  Desbrosses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 

Albany  8;30  A.M.     Sunday  excepted. 


COLLAR  jt 
BUTTON    ji 

insurance! 


goes   with 
lar  button. 


our  one-piece  col- 


AUCJID   DATCC   California,    Washington,    Oregon 
bllbfir    nH  I  CO   Colorado      We  give  reduced  rates 
on  household  goods  of  intending  settlers  to  the  above 
States.    Write  for  rates.    Map  of  California,  FKEE. 
TRANS-COMIXEMAL  FKEIiGHT  tU.  ,325  Dearborn  Su  .Ihicago. 


!(renientz&Co.,>*ew"H""'*' 


N.J. 


''sorTetes  ull*' }  THompsoii's  E/c 


Water 


A  stirring  novel  of 
Western   life. 
$  1 .  50.       Fun  1<     & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


REPUBLICAN    ADVICE   ON    OVERHAULING  THE 

TARIFF. 

THE  great  majority  of  the  Republican  papers  throughout  the 
country  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Iowa 
Republican  platform  favoring  "such  changes  in  the  tariff  from 
time  to  time  as  may  become  advisable  through  the  progress  of 
our  industries  and  their  changing  relations  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,"  and  favoring,  further,  "any  modification  of  the 
tariff  schedules  that  may  be  required  to  prevent  their  affording 
shelter  to  monopoly."  The  conclusion  that  these  Republican  ad- 
visers seem  to  arrive  at  is  that  the  time  has  come  to  repair  the 
present  Dingley  tariff.  Thi.s  is  a  new  stand  for  these  papers 
to  take;  heretofore  they  have  "pointed  with  pride"  to  the 
Dingley  tariff  as  if  it  was  something  that  could  not  be  improved 
upon;  now  the  suggestion  that  "changes  in  the  tariff"  maybe 
advisable  is  applauded  all  along  the  line.  Last  year  the  Iowa 
Republicans  put  exactly  the  same  advice  in  the  platform,  and  it 
was  received  almost  in  silence  ;  this  year  the  declaration  is  hailed 
as  a  keynote  of  the  camiKiign.  Whether  this  changed  attitude  of 
the  party  organs  means  liiat  we  are  to  have  a  new  tariff  in  the 
near  future  remains  to  be  seen. 

Take  such  an  unquestioned  Republican  organ  as  the  New  York 
Tribune,  for  example.  The  7>'/(57/«(?  discovers  "convincing  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  change  in  popular  temper  which  a  year  of  po- 
litical struggle  has  brought  about, "  and  declares  that  "  in  the  light 
of  last  winter's  futile  struggle  to  enforce  our  moral  obligations  to 
Cuba,  public  opinion  may  be  pardoned  for  welcoming  as  timely 
and  significant  the  renewal  of  a  declaration  that  tariff  duties 
should  be,  and  must  be,  subject  to  such  changes  as  national  ne- 
cessities require,  and  for  echoing  the  Iowa  platform's  sentiment 
that  no  tariff  rates  are  sacrosanct  which  shelter  a  conspiracy 
against  national  interest  or  national  honor."  Another  equally 
stanch  Republican  journal,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  finds  that 
the  Iowa  declaration  "indicates  the  plain  trend  of  Republican 
thought  and  movement,"  while  the  Chicago  Jufer  Ocean  (Rep.) 
says  that  the  voice  of  Iowa  "  is  the  voice  of  the  American  people," 
and  suggests  that  "the  critical  Republicans  would  do  well  to 
hear  and  heed."     The  Iowa  policy  "should  guide  the  course  of 


the  Republican  party  in  Congress,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
Republican  paper  of  large  influence  ;  and  it  .seems  to  the  Indian- 
apolis y<^w>«a/  (Rep.)  that  "if  any  schedules  of  tiie present  tariff 
are  turned  by  manufacturers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  should  be  changed."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Kan- 
sas City  Journal  (Rep.),  and  the  Boston  Journal  (Rep.)  re- 
ft 
minds  the  party  suggestively  that  such  revision  "can  be  made 


ON   THE   IOWA   POLITICAL  TURNPIKK. 

Spkakkr  Henderson  :    "Hi  there,  clear  the  track,  you're  scaring  my 
elephant !" 
GOVERNOR  Cummins  :  "The  elephant  11  have  to  get  used  to  it." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Jonrtt^il. 

without  seriously  unsettling  business  when  it  is  made  by  the 
friends  of  protection,  not  by  its  enemies." 

Indeed,  the  movement  for  Republican  tariff  revision  "seems 
now  to  be  in  full  swing,"  declares  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
(Rep.),  and  if  it  continues,  thinks  the  Topeka  Slate  Journal 
(Rep.),  the  party  will  "cement  to  itself  the  Cleveland  wing  of 
the  Democracy  for  good  and  all. "  The  proposed  revision  appears 
to  the  Washington  Slar  (Ind.  Rep.)  to  be  "the  manifest  duty  of 
the  party  in  power,"  while  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind. 
Rep.)  considers  it  essential  to  the  party's  supremacy.  Similar 
opinions  are  expressed  by  such  Republican  journals  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Toledo  Blade,  the 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  and  the  Hartford 
Post.     The  Hartford  Courant  says : 

"The  fact  that  protection  has  done  so  much  is  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  justifying  the  abu.se  of  it  by  what  maybe  called  the  hog 
element  in  trade.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  game  for  the  opposition 
to  show  up  how  trusts  in  this  country,  intrenched  behind  protec- 
tive laws,  either  tariffs  or  patents,  sell  their  goods  abroad  at  lower 
figures  than  they  sell  them  at  to  the  very  nation  whose  people 
give  them  the  protection  that  is  their  life.  It  is  robbery.  The 
man  who  said  he  was  selling  goods  below  cost,  and  so  could  only 
maintain  himself  by  doing  a  very  large  business  at  it,  is  a  by- 
word for  idiocy.  No  successful  concern  sells  its  products  at  less 
than  cost,  and,  if  goods  can  be  sold  at  a  certain  figure  in  Londoa 
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or  Soutli  Africa,  when  made  iu  America,  then  they  can  be  sukl 
for  more  profit  right  wliere  they  are  made,  and  the  man  who  de- 
nies that  sei  i«»iisly  needs  a  conservator.  The  jirotcction  j;iveu  to 
trusts  that  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  should  be  taken  oti 
at  once, " 

Turning  now  to  tue  uiucr  side,  one  hnds  tlic  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.)  opposing  tlie  plan  of  attacking  the  trusts  through  the 
tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Democratic  doctrine,  and  doctrine 
that  Mr.  Hryan  himself  "put  aside  as  too  shalluw  for  usefulness." 
The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  ojjposes  any  change  in  the  tariff, 
and  the  New  York  Mai/  and  E.x/>ress  (Rep.)  thinks  that  "no 
conditions  prevail  which  warrant  such  unsettlement  of  business  " 
as  tariff  tinkering  would  entail.  And  the  St.  Louis  Globe-De)no- 
crat  (Rep.)  says:  "July's  deficit  of  $7,400,000  is  an  imperative 
notice  to  let  the  tariff  alone  at  the  next  session.  But  for  the 
Dingley  law's  productiveiiess,  the  financial  situation  would  be 
unpromising.  TlTe  academic  tariff  tinkers  may  take  a  rest  as  far 
as  the  Republican  Party  is  concerned." 

The  Democratic  papers  agree  that  the  Dingley  tariff  should  be 
repaired,  but  they  think  it  can  only  be  done  properly  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

SOUTHERN    COMIVIENT  ON    SOUTHERN    CHILD 

LABOR. 

NINE  cents  a  day  for  twelve  hours  of  work  is  not  a  high  rate 
of  wages,  yet  an  Alabama  commission,  which  has  been 
investigating  the  subject  of  child  labor  there,  reports  that  this 
wage  is  actually  paid  in  some  places  in  the  South.  Such  cases 
may  be  exceptional,  but  the  commission  reports  that  in  North 
Carolina  the  average  wage  of  the  child  has  decreased  from  32  to 
29  cents  a  day.  And  while  the  wages  have  been  decreasing,  a 
government  census  bulletin  just  issued  shows  that  the  number 
of  child  workers  in  the  South  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  the  number  of  child  workers  in  New  England  has 
fallen  from  18,000  to  i-i.ooo;  in  the  Middle  States  from  6,000  to 
4,300;  and  in  the  West  from  500  to  300;  while  iu  the  South  the 
number  has  risen  from  4.000  to  25,000. 

That  the  tender  years  of  these  little  ones  should  be  worn  out 
with  toil  is  "a  great  crime  against  childhood,"  declares-  tlie  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  and  it  calls  upon  the  Southern  people  to  "be 
the  last  in  the  world  to  make  slaves  of  their  children."  And  a 
good  many  other  Southern  papers  are  beginning  to  say  the  same 
thing.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  that  a  wave  of  protest  "is  now  sweeping  over  the 
Southern  States,"  and  it  predicts  that  "the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  slavery  of  children  in  the  South  will  be  abolished.  The 
wonder  is  now,"  it  adds,  "that  it  has  ever,  even  for  an  instant, 
been  tolerated,"  and  it  declares  that  "every  dollar  earned  by  it 
is  '  blood  money.'"  An  "ex-Carolina  Overseer  "  writes  to  The 
Textile  World  (Boston)  that  "the  condition  of  child  labor  in 
Southern  cotton-mills  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be, "  and  the  Co- 
lumbia State  declares  that  the  system  has  "brought  shame  upon 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world." 

Now  whfit  is  the  outlook?  The  four  States  where  child  labor  is 
most  prevalent  are  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. In  each  of  these  States  there  is  a  strong  movement  on 
foot  for  the  "abolition  "  of  the  system,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  of  early  success.  In  South  Carolina  the  Democratic 
state  convention,  last  May,  pledged  itself,  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one,  against  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve  in  the  tex- 
tile mills  of  the  State,  but  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  Legis- 
lature are  reported  to  be  declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing the  parents  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  children,  without 
"state  interference."  One  or  two  candidates  oppose  child-labor 
legislation  on  the  novel  ground  that  the  next  step  would  be  com- 
pulsory education,  which  would  result  in  negro  supremacy — as  if 
"the  white  man's  supremacy  is  due  not  to  his  better  brain  and 


better  qualities,  but  only  to  his  better  education  !  "  as  the  Colum- 
bia iVw/^'  remarks.  The  same  paper  reports  that  child  labor  is 
the  main  topic  of  discussion  in  the  present  campaign,  and  it  goes 
on  to  observe  : 

"We  have  felt  that  this  would  be  the  chief  issue  of  the  canvass 
for  the  general  assembly,  and  we  welcome  the  evidence  that  such 
will  be  the  case.  It  is  an  issue  of  profound  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  State,  and  the  time  to  settle  it  is  now.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  procrastinating  or  temporizing.  South  Carolina 
should  by  this  time  know  her  own  mind  on  the  subject,  and  should 
be  prepared  to  place  herself  definitely  in  the  line  of  progressive 
States  or  declare  her  purpose  to  remain  in  the  reduced  number 


LEG1SL.\I  ORS  !  TO  THE   KKSCUE! 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

of  backward  lands,  most  of  them  savage  or  uncivilized,  which  re- 
fu.se  to  concern  themselves  with  the  welfare  of  their  children  or 
the  future  of  their  Government." 

The  agitation  in  Georgia  is  also  growing  warm.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  says : 

"Any  fair -scheme  for  adjusting  this  question  originating  with 
the  mill  men  will  be  met  more  than  half-way  and  favorably  by 
the  people  and  their  legislators.  But  a  stubborn  and  irrational 
resistance  to  any  reform  of  the  prevailing  abuses  of  child  and  fe- 
male labor  will  lead  to  legislation  that  may  be  drastic  and  go  be- 
yond the  lines  of  necessity  and  equity." 

A  repre.sentative  of  The  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  York), 
who  has  been  making  a  personal  investigation  of  this  matter,  and 
has  written  several  valuable  articles  for  his  journal  on  the  topic, 
sums  up  his  findings  as  follows  : 

"  First,  that  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
cotton-operatives  are  mere  children. 

"Second,  that  the}'  work  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  a  daj-. 

"Third,  that  they  are  paid  from  10  to  50  cents  a  day. 

"Fourth,  that  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  make 
from  50  to  75  cents  a  day. 

"Fifth,  that  adults  rarely  make  over  a  dollar  a  day,  and  that 
on  piece  work. 

"Sixth,  that  the  children's  work,  tho  not  heavy,  is  grinding 
and  nerve-racking. 

"Seventh,  that  the  constant  buzz  of  whirring  wheels,  the  high 
temperature,  and  vitiated  air — conditions  inseparable  from  cotton- 
mills — wear  down  the  stoutest  frame  and  strongest  nerves,  and 
the  children  so  employed  ere  long  lose  the  bright  eye,  healthy 
glow,  and  elastic  step  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  j-outh. 

"Eighth,  that  in  many  cases  these  urchins  are  held  in  hopeless 
bondage  to  their  illiterate,  heartless,  and  avaricious  parents. 

"Ninth,  that  the  normal  order  of  tilings  is,  alas,  too  often  in- 
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verted,  and  the  saddening  spectacle  presented  of  weak  children 
supporting  able-bodied  parents,  in  lieu  of  parents  supporting 
their  offspring. 

"Tenth,  that  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  such  toilers  can  read  or 
write." 


MORALIZING    ON   THE   SUICIDE   OF   TRACY. 

IT  is  evident  that  most  of  the  editors  of  our  g^eat  dailies,  who 
have  been  filling  their  columns  with  news  and  pictures  of 
the  exploits  of  Harry  Tracy,  have,  nevertheless,  no  desire  to 
imitate  his  career.  They  do  not  approve  cf  hira.  "Nothing  in 
his  life  became  hira  like  the  leaving  it,"  remarks  the  Hartford 
Post,  and  it  adds  that  if  he  had  had  a  greater  sense  of  propriety, 
"he  would  have  killed  himself  at  the  start,  instead  of  at  the  fin- 
ish." The  outlaw's  two  months'  flight  through  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  sketched  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"The  death  of  outlaw  Tracy  by  his  own  hand  ends  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  m^n-hunt  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  closes  a 
life-and-death  chase  which  lasted  without  cessation  for  fifty- 
eight  days  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  two  States. 

"Since  June  9  last  Tracy,  hunted  by  Indian  trackers,  blood- 
hounds, hundreds  of  authorized  officers  of  the  law,  the  state 
troops  of  Washington,  and  unnumbered  volunteer  baads  of  vigi- 
lantes, with  a  price  on  his  head  that  amounted  to  a  fortune, 
traveled  over  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  wild  country,  and 
defied  capture  to  the  lasL 

"  From  the  moment  of  his  daring  escape  from  the  Oregon  State 
Penitentiary  to  his  last  stand  in  the  swamps  of  Lincoln  County, 
near  the  eastern  border  of  Washington,  yesterday,  he  killed  six 
officers  of  the  law,  slew  his  fellow-fugitive,  David  Merrill,  in  a 
duel  fought  while  men  and  hounds  were  on  his  heels,  wounded 
nearly  a  dozen  other  officers  of  pursuing  parties,  and  terrorized 
the  people  of  two  States.  ^l 

"Living  on  the  country  he  passed  tB)ugh,  Tracy  rode  down 
stolen  horses  without  number,  robbed  farmers  of  food,  clothing, 
and  money  needed  for  his  flight ;  crossed  and  recrossed  rivers, 
hiding  when  he  could  and  fighting  when  too  hard  pressed.  Six 
times  he  shot  his  way  through  pursuing  parties  which  surrounded 
him,  and  struggled  on  in  his  desperate  race  against  death  for 
liberty. 

"The  criminal  exploits  of  Frank  and  Jes.se  James,  the  Younger 
brothers,  Murel.  and  all  the  horde  of  desperate  outlaws  of  the 
West  pale  beside  the  determined  daring  and  reckless  courage  of 
the  Oregon  convict." 

Some  of  the  papers  that  have  published  everything  available 
in  regard  to  the  convict  deplore  the  effect  that  his  career  may 
have  upon  weak  minds.  The  New^  York  American  and  Journal 
says: 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  performances  of  this  mur- 
derous criminal  have  had  a  deplorable  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
multitudes,  and  especially  upon  those  of  romantic  boys  in  love 
with  stories  of  adventure  and  longing  to  emulate  the  bold  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Many  newspapers  which  ought  to  know  better 
have  confirmed  the  evil  effect  by  their  openly  expressed  admira- 
tion of  the  ruffian's  daring  and  marksmanship.  To  these  foolish 
and  depraving  newspapers  Tracy  seemed  like  a  picturesque  fig- 
ure in  a  melodrama,  and  they  were  wholly  insensible  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  duty-doing  officers  who  fell  fighting  him.  and 
eft  widows  and  orphans  behind  them. 

"Now  let  romantic  boys,  and  silly  Eastern  editors  who  never 
SAW  a  real  Western  desperado  and  know  nothing  of  the  real  re- 
pulsiveness  of  the  deadly  brute,  think  awhile  of  their  hero's  last 
moments  in  that  wheat-field.  Let  them— especially  the  boys- 
try  by  imagination's  help  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
baited  wretch,  wounded,  hungry,  sleepless,  and  given  over  to  the 
agony  of  mad  despair.  And  then  let  them  a.sk  themselves  how 
they  would  like  to  imitate  the  career  of  their  dashing  and  pic- 
turesque hero. 

"Tracy  was  no  hero  to  himself,  boys,  but  simply  a  fleeing  crim- 
inal, living  every  moment  in  dread  of  a  rifle-ball,  and  having  for 
constant  companionship  the  knowledge  that  when  he  could  com- 
mit no  more  murders  he  must  commit  suicide  or  hang. 


"Tracy  was  brave,  yes;  but  so  is  a  tiger  brave,  and  a  rattle- 
snake, and  even  a  rat  when  it  is  cornered." 

The  Washington  Pvst  says  of  the  moralizing  on  Tracy's  end  : 

"We  shall  hear  all  sorts  orgood  little  homilies  and  pious  pre- 
cepts.    It  will  be  dinned  into  our  uars  that  Tr.. 
ishment  he  deserved  for  his  manifold  crimes,  w  l 

been  virtuous  he  would  have  worn  diamonds  and  risen  to  great 
enjinence  in  s'  >  and  Ii     '  '    '  iiity.     It 

will  be  said  li.  -^c  and  ai  d  would, 

if  devoted  to  a  worthy  cause,  have  made  him  a  leader  among 
men,  a  shining  light  in  civilized  society.     A  long  and  !  ■ 
life,  a  peaceful   death,  and  an   illustrious  and   mellow  y 

would  have  rewarded  him.  He  would  have  bad  a  beautiful 
tombstone — perhaps  a  monument — and  an  epitaph  beggaring  the 
wildest  flights  of  fiction.  Even  as  it  is,  he  will  have  tbousauiU 
of  admirers.  His  achievements  will  be  enshrined  in  maudlin  rap- 
ture. Hysterical  women  and  half-licked  cubs  will  celebrate 
him.  Cheap  and  vicious  romance  will  envelop  the  chapter  In- 
made  in  history. 

"All  the  same.  Tracy  was  a  mere  brutal  monster.  He  w;in 
about  as  heroic  as  a  wild  boar  or  a  maddened  bull.  Wliat  the 
penny-a-liners  hail  as  daring  was  only  in.sensate  barbarism. 
What  a  lot  of  moon-struck  gushers  will  hail  as  love  of  liberty  wa«. 
nothing  more  than  a  bluid  rage  for  slaughter.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  quiet,  unostentatious  men  in  this  country  to-day,  any 
one  of  whom  would,  if  he  had  encountered  Tracy  on  equal  terms, 
have  vanquished  him  as  easily  as  he  would  a  half-grown  boy. 
At  no  point  in  his  career  did  he  rise  above  the  level  of  a  bully 
and  as.sassin.  The  first  blow  he  received  drove  him  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  suicide.  He  strove  for  no  good  end.  He  represented 
nothing  high  or  noble  or  unselfish.  He  threatened  women  and 
children  as  truculently  as  he  did  helpless  men.  He  was  a  soul- 
less ruffian,  a  survival  of  Beotia.  He  was  a  brutal  anachronism, 
who  might  have  invaded  the  Roman  Senate  at  the  head  of  a 
German  horde  or  drenched  himself  with  blood  as  did  Tiberius 
and  Nero.  Polyphemus  and  the  Minotaur  would  have  hailed 
him  as  a  brother-fiend.     He  was  simply  a  devil  in  human  shape. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  him.  He  was  an  angry 
visitation.     He  had  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  Christendom." 


NEW   ASPECTS   OF  THE   INDIAN    PROBLEM. 

THE  "red  man's"  problems  have  been  brought  to  the  front 
again  by  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Indian  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Convention  recently  held  at 
Minneapolis.  On  that  occasion  several  speakers  asserted  that 
the  present  system  of  education  among  the  Indians  is  most 
detrimental  to  their  welfare.  Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  head  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  sustains  the  same  conclusion  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  This  letter  was  brought  out  by 
the  appearance,  in  that  paper,  of  a  despatch  from  St.  Paul,  which 
stateil  that  the  late  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  former  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  alleged  before  the  recent  Baptist  convention  in 
that  city  that  Archbi.shop  Ireland  and  Senator  Hanna  had  entered 
into  a  political  conspiracy,  whereby  the  Indian  schools  are  to  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Colonel  Pratt 
denies  this,  and  says  that  all  the  Catholic  Church  asked  is  th^  it 
may  have  the  same  privileges  at  all  Indian  schools  it  always  Was 
had  at  the  Carlisle  School;  that  is,  "the  privilege  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  Catholic  children  attending  the  school." 
He  explains  just  what  this  privilege  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  very  beginning  at  Carlisle  all  the  pastors  of  the  town, 
including  the  Catholic  priest,  were  invited  to  give  such  attention 
as  they  thought  best  to  the  children  coming  to  the  school  from 
parents  belonging  to  their  particular  churches.  There  were 
Presbyterian,  Methodist.  Episcopalian.  Catholic,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries at  work  throughout  the  Indian  field,  and  the  Indians 
coming  under  their  influences  were  usually  the  most  discontented 
wilh  and  inclined  to  break  away  from  the  old  life,  and  to  aid 
these  progressives  seemed  to  be  a  special  duty  of  both  church 
and  state.  Carlisle  is  a  government  school,  and  the  Government 
is  non-sectarian.     The  Indians  were  the  wards  of  the  Govern- 
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Tucnt  :  the  (lovcrnmcnl  had  cncouraKctl  all  ihe  thuixhes  to  work 
among  them  on  theirrcservations.  ami  tiicrewas  no  reason  in  the 
b«?j»t  interests  of  the  school  why  there  shouUl  be  less  liberty  to 
hclj)  them  reliyiously  at  the  school  than  on  the  reservation.  The 
h»cal  churches,  intluilinj,'  the  Catholic,  all  promptly  responded 
to  this  invitation,  and  thr«>iijjh  all  ihe  twenty-two  years  of  the 
school  have  welcomed  our  young  people  into  their  congregations 
and  Sunday-schools,  and  the  different  pastors,  including  the 
Catholic  priest,  have  visited  them  on  week-day  evenings,  giving 
such  instruction  as  they  thought  best.  This  has  been  in  no  way 
detrimental  to  the  pupils  or  the  school,  but  instead  has  been  a 
great  help  to  what  the  Government  was  otherwise  doing  through 
the  school." 

Colonel  Pratt  goes  on  to  criticize  General  Morgan's  methods, 
which  were  based  on  the  idea  that  "the  best  way  to  give  the 
Indian  the  white  man's  education  and  civilization  was  to  con- 
tinue to  send  them  to  him  on  his  reservation."  Colonel  Pratt 
says  in  part : 

"His  [General  Morgan's]  plan  would  gel  civilization  into  the 
Indian  by  keeping  him  away  from  civilization  ;  would  detribalize 
him  by  educating  him  in  tribal  masses  ;  would  build  thecourage, 
push,  and  ability  of  America  into  the  In- 
dian by  continuing  to  keep  him  away  from 
Americans,  and  under  the  alienizing  influ- 
ences of  tribe  and  reservation.    To  accom- 
plish his  purposes  he  at  once  began  and 
vigorously  built  up  through  his  four  years' 
control   a   most    un-American    class    and 
race -perpetuating   system   of    tribal   and 
home  schools 

"  Morgan  succeeded  in  foisting  ujion  and 
in  committing  the  Government  to  his 
scheme  of  race  and  tribe-building  schools, 
and  this  is  the  real  weakness  of  the  pres- 
ent Indian  school  system.  As  a  result, 
the  present  Indian  commissioner,  Mr. 
Jones,  is  denouncing  the  schools  and  claim- 
ing that  they  are  not  doing  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  expect.  The  pres- 
ent Indian  system,  including  schools,  ap- 
plied to  any  nationality  of  foreigners 
emigrating  to  America,  would  not  only 
sap  their  manhood,  but  would  continue 
them  foreigners  indefinitely,  tho  living  in 
this  country." 

The  Red  Man  and  He/per,  published 
weekly  in  the  interest  of  the  red  men  (the 

mechanical  work  being  done  by  the  apprentices  at  the  Indian 
Industrial  School  of  Carlisle,  Pa.),  comments  as  follows  on  the 
educational  problems  confronting  the  Indian  : 

"There  can  be  but  one  good  reason  for  educating  and  training 
the  Indian,  and  that  is  to  make  him  a  equal,  individual,  com- 
peting citizen.  To  spend  money  in  educating  and  training  him 
for  anything  less  than  this  is  inexcusable  waste  and  invites  fail- 
ure. Changing  his  identity  from  useless  Indian  to  useful  citi- 
zen, while  great  gain  to  the  Indian  and  the  Government,  is 
inevitable  loss  to  some  interests. 

"So  long  as  the  Indian  is  different  and  peculiar  he  is  occupa- 
tion and  income  for  the  ethnologist.  To  make  him  like  other 
people  takes  from  the  ethnologist  that  source  of  occupation  and 
income.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ethnologist  will 
find  fault  with  a  system  of  education  and  training  calculated 
to  lose  the  Indian  as  an  Indian  and  make  him  a  commonplace 
citizen. 

"So  long  as  the  Indian  is  picturesque  he  is  material  for  the 
novelist.  Lifted  up  (or  brought  down?)  to  the  general  level,  he 
loses  his  special  and  exceptional  fictional  value.  The  plans, 
therefore,  that  would  make  the  Indian  an  individual,  useful, 
manly  citizen  must  not  count  on  the  support  of  the  novelist. 

"Remote,  mysterious,  pauper,  pagan,  the  Indian  is  a  field  for 
exploring,  chivalric,  philanthropic,  and  religious  effort,  furnish- 
ing opportunity  for  distinction  and  publicity  to  aspirants  in  all 
these  line.s.  To  reduce  the  field  does  not  always  comport  with 
all  the  views  of  these  specialists,  and  therefore  some  opposition 
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from  them  is  to  be  anticipated  by  any  movement  calculated  to 
end  these  conditions." 

"Altho  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is  sneered  at  by  some," 
remarks  the  Denver  Republican,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
main  the  influence  of  educated  young  men  and  women  who  grad- 
uate from  institutions  like  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  has  a  good 
effect."  

RETIREMENT   OF   AMBASSADOR   WHITE. 

SOME  observations  on  the  quality  of  our  ambassadors  are 
called  forth  by  the  coming  retirement  from  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Andrew  D.  White,  ambassador  to  Germany,  who  has 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  November  7,  when  he 
will  reach  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten.  Ambassador  White  is 
clas.sed  among  such  men  as  Lowell,  Phelps,  Bayard,  Hay,  and 
Choate,  who  have  made  the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States 
admired  and  respected  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  s&ys  oi  him:  "Educator  of  renown,  clear  thinker, 
devoted  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  far-seeing  states- 
man, he  is  of  the  type  of  valuable  diplo- 
matist who  serves  his  country  abroad 
with  splendid  ability,  and  commands  uni- 
versal [respect  in  the  country  to  which  he 
is  accredited."  His  career  is  sketched  and 
commented  upon  as  follows  by  the  Boston 
Transcript  : 

"  Perhaps  no  other  man  of  his  generation 
has  more  conspicuously  illustrated  the 
value  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  in 
politics  than  Mr.  White.  As  a  rule,  Ameri- 
can diplomatists  have  lacked  the  special 
training  for  their  service  that  is  given  this 
class  of  public  servants  in  Europe.  But 
he  wasnot  only  gifted  with  special  natural 
aptitude  for  diplomatic  duties,  but  en- 
joyed rather  unusual  advantages  of  edu- 
cation along  that  line.  A  graduate  of  the 
famous  Yale  class  of  1853,  which  included 
a  very  large  number  of  men  of  subse- 
quent distinction,  he  pursued  his  studies 
further  in  France  and  Germany,  and  was 
an  attache  of  our  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Returning  he  became  a 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  when 
Cornell  University  was  established  lie  was  its  first  president  and 
continued  in  that  position  for  a  number  of  fruitful  years. 

"Made  minister  to  Germany  in  1879,  he  was  persona  grata  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  A  thorough  German  scholar  and 
an  admirer  of  German  literature,  which  he  had  helped  to  make 
known  and  popularize  in  his  own  country,  he  won  the  quick  con- 
fidence and  regard  of  court  and  people  as  few  other  men  could 
have  done.  Going  back  to  that  post  with  the  larger  dignity  of 
an"; ambassador  a  few  years  ago,  he  found  conditions  changed. 
He  represented  a  country  that  had  entered  the  world's  field  of 
politics  as  well  as  of  commercial  and  military  operation.s.  He 
had  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  allay  suspicion  and  soften  dislike 
and  distrust  manifested  toward  this  country.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task,  but  the  present  more  cordial  relations  between  the  German 
empire  and  the  American  republic  are  the  best  evidence  that  it 
was  successfully  accomplished. 

"Mr.  White  has  won  the  high  respect  and  esteem  of  Germany 
as  well  as  of  his  own  country.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  Berliner 
Tageblait  ss.\6.:  'Mr.  White  is  the  recipient  of  such  confidence 
and  veneration  from  all  circles  in  Berlin  that  his  departure  would 
cause  the  keenest  regret. '  But  Mr.  White  has  carried  the  bur- 
dens of  large  and  delicate  responsibility  for  many  j'ears,  and  he 
is  entitled  b}'  the  length  and  value  of  his  public  service  to  ob- 
tain his  release  whenever  he  asks  for  it.  But,  health  permitting, 
he  will  not  be  an  idle  man.  His  well-ripened  powers  and  large 
experience  qualify  him  to  still  be  one  of  the  nation's  most  trusted 
counselors,  as  he  is  one  of  its  profoundest  scholars." 
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THE   CUBAN    LOAN,    AND    WHAT   TO    DO 
ABOUT   IT. 

A  PRETTY  warm  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  American 
newspapers  over  the  proposed  Cuban  loan  of  $35,000,000. 
Some  think  Cuba  is  borrowing  more  than  she  can  pay  interest 
on,  and  believe  that  the  United  States  ought  to  prevent  iier  from 
such  an  act  of  financial  suicide  ;  but  an  overwhelming  majoiity 
of  the  press  advise  against  any  course  that  might  rouse  or  in- 
crease Cuban  hostility  to  the  United  States.  This  country  is 
authorized  to  interfere  by  the  terms  of  the  "Piatt  amendment," 
which  the  Cubans  had  to  add  to  their  constitution  before  our 
troops  were  withdrawn.     One  clause  of  this  amendment  reads  : 

"That  said  Government  shall  not  assume  or  contract  any  pub- 
lic debt  to  paj'  the  interest  upon  which  and  to  make  reasonable 
sinking-fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which  the 
ordinary  re \renues  of  the  island,  after  defraying  the  current  ex- 
penses, shall  be  inadequate." 

The  reasons  why  this  country  should  not  interfere  are  pre- 
sented on  every  hand.  In  the  first  place,  the  loan  proposal  has 
passed  only  one  branch  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  and  may  fail  in 
the  other ;  and  even  if  it  does  i)ass,  and  is  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Palma,  Cuba  may  not  be  able  to  get  the  money.  Says  the 
New  Yox\i  Journal  of  Coiiivierce  :  "It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Cuba  can  issue  any  loan,  since  we  have  refused  her  the 
necessary  basis  for  prosperity.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  financial  au- 
thorities in  this  city  that  no  loan  can  be  floated,  and  that  the  sit- 
uation is  very  threatening."  Furthermore,  the  "Piatt  amend- 
ment" is  not  a  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  but 
a  part  of  the  Cuban  constitution,  and  if  the  Cubans  violate  their 
own  constitution,  several  papers  remark,  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
their  own  business.  Cuba  finds  her  revenues  falling  off,  so  she 
borrows  money,  and  "there  is  no  Government  in  the  world  that 
would  not  pursue  the  same  course,"  says  the  Springfield  J\eptib- 
lican.  A  debt,  adds  the  same  paper,  is  something  that  "no civi- 
lized power  does  without,"  and  the  Chicago  Triduue  recalls  that 
"toward  the  close  of  Spanish  rule  the  debt  on  M-hich  Cuba  was 
required  to  pay  interest  amounted  to  about  $350,000,000."  About 
two-thirds  of  the  proposed  loan  is  to  be  used  for  paying  the  sol- 
diers of  the  revolution,  and  it  is  remarked  by  the  Baltimore  Sun 
that  the  United  States  is  the  last  country  on  earth  to  object  to  a 
big  pension  list,  while  other  papers  find  a  parallel  in  the  sum 
paid  by  General  Wood  to  General  Gomez  out  of  the  Cuban  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  main  contention  of  the  objectors,  that  Cuba  can  not  carry 
such  a  debt,  is  disputed  by  the  Philadelphia  Times  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

"There  is  nothing  alarming  in  a  Government  borrowing  a  lit- 
tle more  than  twice  its  annual  revenue,  especially  a  Government 
in  the  position  of  that  of  Cuba,  which  has  its  whole  career  and 
consequently  all  of  the  amelioration  which  it  is  destined  to  make 
in  the  condition  of  its  people  before  it.  The  island  has  admittedly 
enormous  natural  resources,  which  need  only  capital  and  intelli- 
gent industry  to  develop  them  and  to  make  them  prolific  of  pri- 
vate and  public  revenue.  This  development  can  not  be  long  de- 
layed, even  at  the  worst.  Instead  of  a  revenue  of  little  more  than 
$15,000,000.  Cuba  in  a  few  years  should  have  one  of  twice  that 
amount,  at  least. 

"What  is  the  comparison  of  the  debts  of  other  countries  with 
their  revenues?  We  will  take  only  those  of  Latin- America,  and 
will  present  the  facts  in  tabular  form,  as  follows  : 

Country.  ^^^^-  Revenue. 

Argentina •  .$5o9.404.4M  $63,500,000 

Ecuador 7.882,435  3.564,000 

Costa  Rica 13.124.000  3,513-000 

Honduras 80,3-6.920  1,114.429 

llexico  168,771.428  29.267.131 

Paraguay 19,972.000  844.000 

PgJ.Q  124,374,189  16,608,000 

"The  largest  national  debt   in    the  world  is  that  of  France, 


j.5,M)o,(j(^i,si4,  ami  ii  ik  nearly  nine  times  the  annual  revenue  of 
I  he  (iovernment. 

■  Hy  the  terms  of  the  Piatt  amendment  the  United  States  can 
interfere  with  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the  Cuban  republic 
only  wjien  it  shall  be  on  so  extravagant  a  scale  that  the  revenues 
will  not  pay  the  interest  on  it  and  afford  proper  provision  for  the 
final  discharge  of  tlie  debt,  besides  defraying  current  govern- 
mental expenses. 

"Clearly  the  proposed  loan  of  $35,000,000  ought  not  to  raise 
even  a  mere  suggestion  of  interference  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

We  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  forbid  Cuba  to  borrow  money, 
say  several  journals,  after  having  denied  her  reciprocity.  To 
(juote  from  the  New  York  ll'or/d :  "That  is,  we  deny  to  Cuba 
her  natural  and  needful  revenues,  and  then  forbid  her  to  borrow 
money!  Really,  would  not  a  bold  and  direct  filibustering  seiz- 
ure and  annexation  of  the  island  be  less  discreditable  to  us  than 
is  this  driving  of  her  hcljjless  people  to  despair  and  ruin  as  a 
means  of  forcing  them  to  give  up  the  long  struggle  for  freedom? 
Piracy  is  not  as  contemjjtible  as  Pharisaism."  And  tlie  New 
York  Tribune  says,  in  a  similar  vein 

"Bluntly  put,  the  fact  is  that  this  country  has  driven  Cul)a  to 
borrow  money.  It  is  true  we  put  her  finances  in  order  and  con- 
ducted them  smoothly  and  without  running  into  debt  while  we 
were  administering  the  affairs  of  the  island.  But  upon  relin- 
quishing control  of  the  island  to  the  Cubans  themselves  we  left  it 
with  a  depleted  treasury,  with  heavy  outstanding  contracts  and 
fixed  obligations,  and  with  an  insutficient  revenue;  and  then, 
witl)  monumental  folly  and  meanness,  we — under  the  stress  of 
tlie  'Boxers'  and  sugar  rings — denied  Cuba  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages we  had  promised  her,  and  doomed  her  to  a  period  of 
business  stagnation  and  jirostration.  We  left  her  without  means 
and  we  refused  to  let  her  earn  them.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
her  but  to  borrow  money  ;  and  it  is  a  cjuestiou  whether  we  will 
permit  her  to  do  that !  " 

The  advocates  of  annexation,  however,  consider  the  present 
difficulty  only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  trouble.  As  the  St.  Louis 
Globt-Dcinocrtxt  says:  "The  true  difficulty  in  the  case  is  easily 


•Kolher,  may  I  po  out  to  swim?" 
"Yes.  my  darling  dau^ter. 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  htckory  limb. 
But  don't  (o  near  the  water  " 


—  The  Xew  York  Tritiiuf. 

seen.  As  matters  stand  no  business  confidence  exists  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Cuba,  and,  moreover,  no  such  confidence  will  ever  be  felt 
until  the  island  is  annexed  to  the  United  States."  And  so  says 
the  Philadelphia  In<jtiircr,  which  remarks  that  it  is  being  made 
more  clear  each  day  "  what  a  bad  mess  was  made  of  the  Cuban 
business  in  the  first  place  when  the  island  was  not  annexed  out- 
right."    The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  too,  observes: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  the  Cuban  revenues  for  the  immediate  futur« 
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will  prove  sutticieDt  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  i>roposccl  loan  and 
provide  the  amount  needed  for  a  sinking  fund.  If  the  revenue  is 
shown  to  be  inadequate  for  those  purposes  and  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment persists  in  authorizing  the  loan,  Havana  will  hear  from 
Washington  in  terms  that  can  not  be  mistaken.  For  the  present 
we  do  not  want  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  We  have  given  to  the  is- 
land great  latitude  of  action,  qualihed  by  a  few  necessary  restric- 
tions. If  those  restrictions  be  evaded  or  ignored  we  will  be 
forced  speedily  to  do  that  which  destiny  will  some  day  surely 
compel  us  to  do,  and,  by  taking  the  government  of  Cuba  into  our 
own  hands,  save  the  Cubans  from  themselves  and  spare  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  hopelessly  futile  experiment  in  republicanism." 


MORE    REMARKS   ON   THE   KAISER'S 
DECORATIONS. 

CONSIDERABLE  good-natured  banter  appears  in  the  news- 
paper comment  on  the  Kaiser's  gifts  of  third  and  fourth 
class  "Red  Eagles,"  third  and  fourth  class  "Crown  Orders."  and 
lirst-class  photographs,  scarf-pins,  snuff-boxes  and  cigarette-cases 
to  various  American  governors,  mayors,  naval  and  army  officers, 
railroad  men.  police  officials,  detectives,  hotel  men,  newspaper 
reporters,  and  other  citizens  who  helped  to  show  the  country  to 

Prince  Henry  and 
show  Prince  Henry 
to  the  country 
\Then  he  was  here. 
More  than  a  hun- 
dred persons  were 
remembered  in  one 
way  or  another, 
and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-  Democrat 
suggests  that  these 
lucky  individuals 
hold  a  reunion  and 
parade  at  the  St. 
Louis  exposition  in 
1904,  with  Prince 
Henry  at  the  head 
of  the  procession. 
In  Germany  the 
Socialist  members 
of  the  Reichstag, 
on  Wednesday  of 
last      week,     face- 


LiECORATED! 


—  The  Chicago  Chronicle. 

tiously  offered   an 

amendment  to  the  new  tariff  bill,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  inter- 
national exchanges  of  decorations,  providing  for  a  tariff'  of  $250 
each  on  all  orders  and  decorations  conferred  on  German  citizens 
by  foreign  sovereigns,  and  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
clause  providing  for  a  tariff  on  children's  playthings  !  The  pro- 
posed amendment  was  promptly  declared  inadmissible. 

The  gifts  of  "Red  Eagles  "  lead  the  Baltimore  Herald X.o  warn 
those  who  may  be  hospitable  to  the  crown  prince  of  Siam  on  his 
American  trip  that  they  may  receive  white  elephants.  The  New 
York  Times  says  of  the  German  decorations: 

"One  can  not  but  wonder  at  the  equanimity  with  which  Ameri- 
cans of  the  kind  whose  modest}- — when  they  have  it— does  not 
take  the  form  of  humility,  and  whose  last  inclination  is  to  let  an- 
other man  fix  their  status  in  society,  or  even  in  a  society,  have 
accepted,  this  one  a  third,  that  a  fourth,  class  '  order.'  To  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  anything  and  work  up  is  all  right,  but  allotment 
of  station  and  of  merit  is  quite  different.  And  the  surprising 
part  of  the  case  is  its  revelation  that  the  Kaiser  either  doesn't 
know  much  about  our  manner  of  tliinking  or  does  not  care  to 
heed  it.  Surely  he  did  not,  before  conferring  these  '  honors, '  ask 
the  advice  of  Prince  Henry,  who  seemed  to  be  a  rather  tactful 
person,  and  who  had  a  fairly  good  opportunity  to  familiarize  him- 


self with  our  little  idiosyncrasies.  But  there!  it's  the  smallest 
of  matters,  any  way  one  looks  at  it,  and  tho  we  may  be  gently 
glad  that  some  of  our  notabilities  refused  to  be  a  third-class  eagle 
or  dragon,  or  whatever  bird  or  beast  it  might  have  been,  there  is 
no  need  to  be  even  gently  angry  because  others  saw  no  harm  in 
accepting." 

It  appears  that  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  is  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  list ;  and  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  this  slight  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mayor,  in  welcom- 
ing the  Prince,  leferred  very  warmly  to  Henry's  relaticmship  to 
Queen  Victoria,  but  omitted  to  mention  Emperor  William.  So 
now  the  Emperor  omits  to  mention  the  mayor.  The  Baltimore 
News  says  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

"The  presents  to  the  mayors  were  of  especial  interest  to  Balti- 
more, because  half  of  the  town  read  the  list  to  see  what  Mayor 
Hayes  got.  There  was  Mayor  Coogan  of  Squedunk  with  a  ciga- 
rette-case. Mayor  Rafferty  of  Hogan's  Heights  with  a  diamond- 
studded  cigar-holder.  Mayor  Finnegan  of  Squash  Holler  with  a 
pair  of  field-glasses,  but  nary  a  Mayor  Hayes  with  anything  ! 

"It  seems  incomprehensiVile.  There  has  evidently  been  a 
blunder  somewhere.  Mayor  Hayes  was  certainly  most  cordial 
and  fervid  when  Prince  Henry  shot  through  Union  Station.  He 
presented  the  memorial  to  the  royal  visitor  with  his  left  hand 
and,  for  fear  of  stirring  up  some  family  skeleton,  carefully 
avoided  any  complimentary  reference  to  the  Kaiser,  while  effu- 
sively referring  to  a  female  relative  of  the  branch.  In  fact. 
Mayor  Hayes's  speech  and  his  manner  of  delivering  it  were  so 
conspicuously  marked  by  good  judgment  and  smiling  affability 
that  the  least  the  Kaiser  could  have  given  him  with  good  grace 
would  have  been  an  automobile  or  a  ton  of  coal. 

"  Never  mind.  There  are  plenty  of  factories  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere  where  the  mayor  can  have  a  whole  bunch  of  fourth- 
order  medals  struck  off  and  wear  them  on  his  throbbing  bosom 
to  the  German  picnics  incident  to  his  proposed  campaign,  even  if 
they  won't  be  exactly  like  the  real  thing." 


THE  CORONATION. 

THE  crowning  event  of  King  Edward's  life,  as  some  of  the 
papers  call  it,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  loss  of  interest 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  "warmed-over"  ceremonial,  and  the 
newspaper  comment  on  it  is  more  or  less  perfunctory.  More  in- 
terest seems  to  be  felt  in  the  health  of  the  King  than  in  his  as- 
sumption of  the  crown,  and  his  recovery  brings  the  New  York 
Sun  to  remark  that  the  Abbey  ceremonial  "was  the  coronation 
of  modern  antiseptic  surgery."  and  to  add  that  "tlie  Englishman 
on  whose  head  the  crown  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
really  Joseph  Lister — the  head  from  which  came  the  discoveries 
in  the  application  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  by  which  the  life  of 
Edward  and  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  other  sufferers  ap- 
parently doomed  to  death  have  been  saved." 

The  sentiment  of  a  good  many  papers  is  well  represented  in 
the  following  comment  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

"Tenderness  toward  a  brave  and  royal  sufferer  lias  come  with 
this  postponement,  and  sense  of  a  higher  power  and  a  new,  keen 
knowledge  that  the  ways  of  men  are  not  of  their  making  ;  but  the 
tirst  welling  sense  of  awe  in  the  empire  and  interest  in  the  wide 
world  which  the  early  approach  of  the  coronation  brought  lias 
been  replaced  by  a  just  sense  of  the  relation  symbol  and  cere- 
mony bear  to  the  true  strength  and  power  of  the  British  empire. 

"For  the  man  crowned  there  is  gratitude  and  gratulation.  He 
has  fought  a  good  fight.  He  has  had  the  pluck  of  the  race.  He 
has  played  the  game  without  flinching.  He  has  braved  death  and 
pain  and  c(mie  back  from  the  gates  of  death  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  The  world  is  glad  of  it.  It  rejoices  with  him  and 
his  realm.  His  reign  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Sympathy  is  a 
great  solvent.  Many  past  memories  are  wiped  out.  Kingdom, 
empire,  and  world  are  all  readier  than  any  one  of  them  would 
have  been  earlier  after  an  unpostponed  coronation  to  take  Ed- 
ward Vn.  at  his  best,  to  honor  the  man  as  well  as  the  King,  and 
to  wish  for  him  life,  wisdom,  power,  and  length  of  days.  By  a 
strange  fate  which  sets  all  things  even,  the  price  he  has  paid  in 
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pain  and  death-danger  is  paid  back  to  him  in  a  personal  weight 
and  influence  nothing  else  could  iiave  given. 

"Nowliere  is  this  more  true  than  in  that  larger  share  of  men  of 
his  tongue  which  is  under  the  American  flag.  He  is  tiie  first  of 
English  sovereigns  who  has  visited  the  American  people.  He  is 
the  only  European  ruler  who  knows  this  country.  He  has  been 
its  friend.  Nothing  has  been  spared  by  him  to  promote  the  mu- 
tual regard  and  respect  of  the  two  Ijalves  of  the  English  race. 
Nowhere,  outside  of  his  own  dominions,  was  yesterday's  corona- 
tion of  more  interest.  Nowhere  was  tliere  more  sympathy  for 
his  illness  or  more  sincere  gratification  at  his  recovery.  No- 
where do  more  men  more  sincerely  desire  that  his  reign  may  be 
one  of  peace,  of  justice,  of  increasing  concord  between  all  who 
speak  his  tongue  and  of  growing  glories  for  the  race  the  crown 
of  whose  elder  and  wider  rule  he  wears. 

"  For  all  of  tliat  race,  yesterday's  coronation  oath  and  the  cere- 
mony in  which  it  is  set,  both  stand  as  symbol  of  that  allegiance 
to  law  and  that  trust  in  divine  Providence  on  which  rest  the 
might  and  rule  of  the  English  folk  in  all  their  homes  under  em- 
pire or  republic,  king  or  president." 


DOES  THE    SOCIAL    SETTLEMENT 

FAMILY  LIFE? 


BREAK     UP 


''■n*HE  assertion  made  by  Dr.  David  Blaustein,  superintendent 
*■  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  before  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropic Work  in  New  York  City  recently,  to  the  effect  that  the 
social  settlement  tends  to  destroy  the  unity  of  family  life,  has 
elicited  considerable  comment.  The  burden  of  Dr.  Blaustein' s 
criticism  is  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  individual 
and  too  little  to  the  family  ;  that  the  children  are  given  too  much 
attention  while  the  parents  are  being  neglected,  and  in  this  way 
parents  and  children  are  separated  in  tastes  and  sympathies,  and 
family  life,  which  should  be  fostered,  is  broken  up. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  believes  that  "this  is  a  typical 
problem  of  the  many  which  appeal  to  those  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  ameliorating  the  hardships  of  others,  and  which 
call  for  wisdom  and  foresight  "  ;  and  the  Chicago  Everting  Post 
notes  that  the  Government's  system  of  education  for  the  Indians 
is  receiving  much  the  same  criticism  ;  that  "the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  away  from  their  homes,  and  are  then  sent 
back  to  those  homes  with  ideas  and  tastes  which  make  their  old 
life  unpleasant  to  them."  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  it  is  true 
that  the  settlement's  social  and  educational  work  "does  have  a 
tendency  to  shift  the  balance  of  one's  life  from  the  particular  to 
the  general "  ;  but  Dr.  Blaustein  goes  "a  bit  too  far  in  holding 
the  settlements  responsible  for  a  thing  which  is  not  entirely  their 
fault."     T/ie  Tr id nne  continues: 

"  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  woman  who  cares  more  about  the 
present  organization  of  society  than  about  the  present  demorali- 
zation of  her  children.  But — and  this  but  is  a  large  one— it  is 
not  likely  that  any  one  will  try  to  maintain  that,  taking  people 
as  a  whole,  there  is  just  now  any  too  vivid  a  sense  of  general  so- 
cial responsibility  apart  from  home  duties.  Not  many  people  are 
so  eaten  up  by  their  regard  for  the  social  and  public  welfare  that 
they  are  forgetting  their  own  little  personal  interests.  This  for 
the  larger  question  of  the  family  versus  society. 

"As  for  the  case  of  the  immigrants  and  their  Americanized 
children,  the  mental  estrangement  Dr.  Blaustein  deprecates  can 
be  carried  to  a  conclusion,  but  is  by  no  means  begun  by  the  set- 
tlement. For  instance,  there  is  many  a  Jewish  family,  never 
touched  by  a  settlement,  in  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the  parents 
has  not  prevented  the  cliildren  from  becoming  ethical  culturists. 
In  such  a  family  there  is  a  decided  break  between  one  genera- 
tion and  the  next.  If  the  settlement  is  wise,  it  will  try  not  to 
make  things  worse  than  they  are.  It  will  try,  more  than  it  does 
now,  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  regard  for  the  family  relations. 
Dr.  Blaustein  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  .sfipposing  that  many  settle- 
ments could  improve  their  methods  in  this  respect.  He  probably 
would  not  himself  imply,  however,  that  there  are  not  other  forces 
besides  the  settlement  which  cooperate  in  bringing  about  the 
conditions  he  regrets." 


The  Yiddish  Tageblatt,  an  organ  of  the  New  York  East  Side 
Hebrews,  makes  some  editorial  comments  on  Dr.  Blaustein' s 
assertion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  other  faults  may  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  .settlement.  The  following  paragraph 
gives  his  indictment  of  the  settlements- 

"The  settlements  on  the  East  Side  are  responsible  for  other 
social  crimes  besides  the  one  that  is  being  talked  of.  They  have 
made  their  'wards'  one-sided,  narrow,  and  conceited.  They 
have  robbed  them  of  that  manhood  and  self-reliance  that  is 
needed  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  settlements  have 
weakened  the  boys  and  made  '  new  women  '  of  the  girls.  These 
words  may  sound  harsh,  but  they  are  true,  nevertheless.  There 
is  but  one  solution  of  the  settlement  problem — abolish  them. 
They  are  insulting  to  the  j)ride  and  intelligence  of  a  people 
whose  children  crowd  the  colleges  and  universities,  occupy  hon- 
orable positions  in  the  ranks  of  the  professions,  an<l  are  fast  be- 
coming leaders  in  commercial  and  industrial  spheres." 

That  Dr.  Blaustein 's  address  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
some  of  his  hearers  is  shown  by  a  letter,  signed  "A  Settlement 
Resident,"  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  Charities.  Says 
this  correspondent : 

"Dr.  David  Blaustein's  address  more  than  suggests  whether 
all  we  settlement  people  think  we  are  doing  is  altogether  build- 
ing along  the  lines  for  the  future  good  of  the  community  at 
large.  Are  we  trying  to  fashion  our  settlement  neighbors  (be 
they  the  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  or  be  they  a  surround- 
ing of  American  or  Americanized  w.ige-earning  voters)  as  the 
potter  shapes  the  insensate  clay?  Or  are  we  respecting  them 
and  winning  them  to  be  our  coworkers  for  social,  educational, 
and  civic  improvement?  Institutionalize  the  settlement,  and  it 
must  do  the  former.  Preserve  the  original  neighborhood  home 
idea,  and  its  personal  contact  and  influences  of  the  settlement, 
and  it  should  become  a  power  for  righteous  democracy." 


The  Kranklin  Mills  Comp.iny,  of  Lockport,  inform  us  by  letter  that  their 
use  in  advertising  of  a  picture  that  a  young  woman  of  Rochester  claims 
as  her  own  (considered  ia  these  columns  July  26)  was  in  ignorance  of  her 
claims  and  objections,  and  in  a  spirit  and  manner  entirely  unobjectionable 
— a  fact,  indeed,  that  we  have  nowhere  seen  disputed.  Tliey  say  :  "The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  purchased  the  sketch  in  good  faith  from  the 
Rochester  Folding  Box  Company,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Roberson 
never  established  the  fact  that  our  hanger  represented  her  features,  we  dis- 
continued its  use  the  moment  the  fact  of  her  objection  was  heard.  Altho 
some  one  wotnan  would  claim  resemblance  to  any  creation  of  art  ever 
made  were  the  laws  sustaining  her,  we  do  not  sanction  the  use  of  unau- 
thorized pictures,  and  altho  made  a  party  defendant  in  this  case  we  would 
have  borne  none  of  its  expense;  but  it  seems  we  are  gaining  much  unfa- 
vorable publicity  aroused  from  the  theatrical  claims  of  plaintiff's  attorney 
that  these  lithographs  hung  in  hotels,  saloons,  and  public  places.  Rut  a 
few  thousand  only  were  circulated  to  the  finest  grocery  trade." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Is  your  Prince  Henry  decoration  on  straight  ?— 77/*  Chicago  News. 

There  is  no  "x  "  in  the  knocks  that  the  trusts  fear. —  TIte  Detroit  Tribune. 

It  is  still  very  apparent  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  for  Bryan.— 77/*  Baltimore 
American. 

JlAKING  hay  while  the  sun  shines  is  a  task  beyond  the  speed  of  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  this  summer.— 7V/(f  Boston  Journal. 

King  Ehward  is  much  better,  but  they  are  giving  him  no  coronation 
poetry  to  read. —  The  Ptitsburf;  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

We  decline  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  that  now  is  the 
time  to  buy  your  winter  coal. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  buying  Japan's  stock  of  old  rifles,  Ch  la  feels  that  she  is  getting  goods 
that  she  has  personally  tested.  — 7'/f<f  Detr  it  Journal. 

Now  that  thev  are  prosecuting  fake  foot-racers  out  West,  Aguinaldo  will 
again  hesitate  about  coming  to  this  country. —  Tlu  Balliniore  American. 

Will  those  who  received  decorations  of  Red  Eagles  of  the  fourth  class 
consent  to  remain  on  speaking  terms  with  those  who  received  only  por- 
traits of  the  prince  ?-  The  Chicago  Xtws. 

Ml.MSTER  Wu's  announceinent  that  he  will  write  a  book  about  America 
has  excued  a  lively  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  see  what  a  Chi- 
nese question  mark  looks  like. —  The  St.  I,otiis  Globe- Dtmocrat. 

It  is  said  that  a  skeleton  has  been  discovered  in  tearing  out  the  interior 
of  the  White  House;  but.  considering  the  number  of  closets  that  edifice 
must  contain,  this  strikesus  as  a  pretty  small  find  —  'The  Boston  Transcript. 

Tht.  suggestion  that  the  Administration  eng.nge  JeflFriesand  Fitzsimmons 
to  make  the  fight  on  the  trusts  is  not  a  good  one.  The  trusts  would  prob- 
ably fix  the  thing  up  so  as  to  take  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  gate  money 
and  let  the  pugilists  have  the  rest.—  ///*  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


BLISS  CARMAN'S   VIEW   OF  THE   FUNCTION 
OF  THE    POET. 

"••1  1  rHAT  do  you  uuderstand  by  a  poet?  What  is  his  office 
VV  and  business  in  life?  What  part  does  he  play  in  the 
world?"  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  propounds  tliese  questions  in  the 
Jiterary  suppknient  of  the  Cliicago  'I'ribiine  (July  26)  ami  en- 
deavors to  answer  them.     lie  writes  : 

"First,  and  speaking  most  roughly,  the  poet  is  a  person  who 
has  something  important  to  say  about  life,  and  has  the  special 
gift  of  saying  it  supremely  well.  He  must  be  one  (I  think  we 
will  all  admit)  who  has  thought  profoundly  about  existence. 
And  yet  that  is  not  enough  to  make  him  a  poet,  for  that  is  the 
accomplishment  of  a  philosopher  or  a  scientist.  He  must  also 
feel  deeply  and  strongly  about  life.  And  yet  that  is  not  enough 
to  make  him  a  poet,  either,  for  many  of  us  feel  much  more 
deeply  and  sincerely  than  we  can  say.  No,  he  must  not  only  be 
able  to  speak  from  a  great  fund  of  thought  and  knowledge  and 
from  a  great  fund  of  sympathy  and  emotion  ;  he  must  be  able  to 
speak  with  the  wonderful  power  of  charm  as  well. 

"The  poet  must  delight  our  .senses  with  the  inevitable  beauty 
of  his  cadences,  his  diction,  his  rhythms — with  what  is  often 
called  technique  ;  he  must  enlist  our  sympathy  through  his  own 
strong  and  generous  emotional  nature  ;  he  must  convince  our 
minds  by  his  own  reasonableness.  He  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
beauty,  but  not  to  that  sense  alone  :  he  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
goodness,  but  not  to  that  sense  alone  ;  lie  ap])eals  to  our  sense 
of  truth,  but  not  to  that  sense  alone.  His  appeal  is  to  all  three, 
and  to  all  three  equally." 

Furthermore,  the  poet  "ought  to  be  and  must  be  a  normal  man 
— not  an  average  man,  but  a  normal  man,  with  all  the  best 
powers  and  capacities  of  manhood  in  him."  He  must  be  "ca- 
pable of  thought,  capable  of  passion,  capable  of  manual  labor." 
He  must  have  "shared  our  common  life  in  the  world."  Saj's  Mr. 
Carman : 

"How  can  I  talk  to  you  with  any  hope  of  a  common  under- 
standing, when  I  only  know  the  facts  at  second-hand,  while  you 
have  actually  experienced  them,  and  when  I  have  no  caring 
about  them  one  way  or  the  other,  while  to  you  they' are  matters 
of  life  and  death?  The  idea  that  a  poet  can  ever  be  a  mere  bj'- 
stander,  an  onlooker  at  life,  seems  to  nie  too  palpably  impossible 
to  need  refutation.  And  I  can  not  believe  that  any  great  prophet 
or  poet  ever  trod  the  earth  who  did  not  know  the  pinch  of  life  at 
first  hand,  its  actual  bleak  necessity,  its  terrible  pathos  and  tre- 
mendous joy,  its  wonderful  yet  elusive  significance.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  one  for  whom  all  the  necessities  and  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  are  provided,  from  tlie  cradle  to  the  grave,  ever 
can  know  these  things. 

"If  a  man  has  never  diMven  a  nail  in  his  life,  nor  built  a  fire, 
nor  turned  a  furrow,  nor  picked  a  barrel  of  apples,  nor  fetched 
home  the  cows,  nor  pulled  an  oar,  nor  reefed  a  sail,  nor  saddled 
a  horse,  nor  carried  home  a  bag  of  apples  from  town  by  six- 
fifteen,  nor  weeded  the  garden,  nor  been  lost  in  the  woods,  nor 
nursed  a  friend,  nor  barked  his  shin,  nor  been  thankful  for  a 
free  lunch,  do  you  think  it  is  likely  he  will  have  anything  to  say 
to  you  and  me  that  will  be  worth  listening  to?  " 

In  the  last  resort,  continues  the  writer,  the  whole  question  of 
poetic  feeling  and  of  art  rests  on  social  conditions: 

"The  tine  arts  are  nearly  related  to  the  industrial  arts.  And 
at  present  we  can  have  no  widespread  national  interest  in  the 
tine  arts,  because  we  have  no  national  industrial  arts.  The  in- 
dustrial arts  of  a  people,  like  the  tine  arts,  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  men  who  are  free  and  honest  and  intelligent,  and  there- 
fore happy.  For  it  is  quite  true,  as  William  Morris  said,  that 
art  is  the  expression  of  man's  pleasure  in  his  work.  But  the  men 
who  engage  in  our  industries  to-day  can  not  be  happy.  For  our 
industrial  arts — or,  rather,  our  industries  and  manufactures 
which  ought  to  be  industrial  arts — are  carried  on  by  two  classes 
of  people,  the  workmen  and  the  capitalists.  Now.  all  workmen, 
under  modern  industrial  conditions,  are  the  slaves  of  their  em- 


ployers ;  while  capitalists,  however  generous  their  impulses,  are 
of  necessity  partakers  of  dishonest  gain." 

But  while  it  is  true  that  art  and  poetry  can  only  come  to  their 
full  development  under  social  conditions  that  encourage  their 
production,  it  is  also  true  that  great  art  has  been  created  even 
under  the  most  hostile  environment.  Art.  declares  Mr.  Carman, 
"is  not  an  idle  amusement ;  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  as  sig- 
nificant as  war.  as  beautiful  as  the  Northern  lights,  and  as  useful 
as  electricity."     He  says  further  : 

"Of  all  forms  of  human  activity  it  is  the  most  exacting,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  delightful.  And  the  demand  which  creative 
output  makes  on  all  the  energies  is  just  as  great  and  just  as  ex- 
hausting as  that  made  by  any  other  worthy  occupation  worthily 
followetl.  If  poetry  were  a  purely  artificial  pastime,  fit  only  to 
engage  the  minds  of  college  youths  and  schoolgirls,  certainly  it 
would  not  be  worth  our  serious  discussion.  But  if  it  is  what  his- 
tory declares  it  to  be,  the  voice  of  revelation,  the  finest  utterance 
of  human  wisdom,  the  basis  of  religion,  and  the  solace  of  sorrow- 
ing mortals,  if  it  teaches  us  how  to  live,  how  to  be  happy,  how 
to  love  the  right  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  perceive  the 
true,  if  it  illumines  the  dark  problems  of  existence  and  heartens 
us  upon  the  difficult  path  to  perfection,  then  surely  we  may  well 
consider  how  best  to  encourage  it  and  preserve  it,  and  make  its 
influence  prevail  in  tlie  commonwealth." 


MR.   SWINBURNE   ON   CHARLES   DICKENS. 

THE  London  Quarterly  Review  breaks  along-observed  ofiice 
rule  in  printing  its  first  signed  article  in  a  career  of  nearly 
a  century.  It  is  by  Algernon  Swinburne  and  is  entitled  "Charles 
Dickens."  There  is  a  peculiar  piquancy  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne contributes  such  an  article  to  this  time-honored  review,  as 
is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  editor  of  The  British 
Weekly.  For  in  1886  Mr.  Swinburne  gave  pungent  expression 
to  his  contempt  for  TJte  Quarterly,  referring  to  it  as  "a  literary 
journal  pour  rire,  graver  at  once  and  duller  than  its  fellows 
of  the  more  professionally  comic  press,"  and  declaring  that  "out- 
side the  inner  circle  of  its  contributors  and  subscribers  no  mortal 
who  does  not  desire  to  be  clothed  with  ridicule  as  with  a  garment 
will  appeal  on  any  question  of  literature  to  the  authority  of  The 
Quarterly  Review."  The  poet  has  evidently  relented  since 
then.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Nicoll  suggests,  the  editor  of  The  Quar- 
terly  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "there  is  no  better  way  of 
disarming  a  critic  than  by  giving  him  something  to  do." 

Mr.  Swinburne's  article  is  in  the  nature  of  a  panegyric  of  one 
whom  he  terms  "the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  generation" — 
"the  very  greatest  comic  poet  or  creator  that  ever  lived  to  make 
the  life  of  other  men  more  bright  and  more  glad  and  more  per- 
fect than  ever,  without  his  beneficent  influence,  it  possibly  or 
imaginablj'  could  have  been."  If  Victor  Hugo  was  "the  one 
greater  and  far  greater  genius  then  working  in  the  world,"  there 
is  no  disparagement  to  Dickens  in  the  statement  of  this  fact,  for 
to  the  French  author  Mr.  Swinburi:e  concedes  "omnipotence." 
We  quote  further  from  the  article : 

"Dickens  was  doubtless  right  in  his  preference  of  '  David  Cop- 
perfield  '  to  all  his  other  masterpieces  ;  it  is  only  among  dunces 
that  it  is  held  improbable  or  impossible  for  a  great  writer  to  judge 
aright  of  his  own  work  at  its  best,  to  select  and  to  prefer  the 
finest  and  the  fullest  example  of  his  active  genius  ;  but,  when 
all  deductions  have  been  made  from  the  acknowledgment  due  to 
the  counter-claim  of  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit, '  the  fact  remains  that 
in  that  unequal  and  irregular  masterpiece  his  comic  and  his 
tragic  genius  rose  now  and  then  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  all. 
No  son  of  Adam  and  no  daughter  of  Eve  on  this  God's  earth,  as 
his  occasional  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  expressed  it,  could 
have  imagined  it  possible — humanly  possible — for  anything  in 
later  comedy  to  rival  the  unspeakable  perfection  of  Mrs.  Quickly '  s 
eloquence  at  its  best ;  at  such  moments  as  when  her  claim  to  be 
acknowledged  as   Lady  Falstaflf  was  reinforced,  if  not  by  the 
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spiritual  authority  of  Master  Dumb,  by  the  correlative  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Beech  ;  but  no  reader  ;ibove  the  level  of  iMlcllij^encu 
which  prefers  to  Shakespeare  the  Parisian  Ibsen  and  the  Norwe- 
gian Sardou  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Mrs.  (lamp  has  once 
and  again  risen  even  to  that  unimaginable  supremacy  of  tri- 
umph  

"'David  Copperfield. '  from  the  first  cliapter  lo  the  last,  is  un- 
mistakal)le  by  any  eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the  insight 
of  a  beetle's  as  one  of  the  masleipieces  to  which  time  can  only 
add  a  new  charm  and  an  unimaginable  value.  The  narrative  is 
as  coherent  and  harmonious  as  that  of  "I'om  Jones  '  ;  and  to  say 
this  is  to  try  it  by  the  very  higiiest  and  apparently  the  most  un- 
attainable standard.  Hut  I  must  venture  to  reaftirm  my  convic- 
tion that  even  the  glorious  masterpiece  of  Fielding's  radiant  and 
beneficent  genius,  if  in 
some  points  superior,  is  by 
no  means  superior  in  all. 
Tom  is  a  far  completer 
and  more  living  type  of 
gallant  boyhood  and  gen- 
erous young  manhood 
than  David  ;  but  even  the 
luster  of  Partridge  is  pallid 
and  lunar  beside  the  noon- 
tide glory  of  Micawber. 
Blifil  is  a  more  poison- 
ously  plausible  villain 
than  Uriah:  Sophia 
Western  remains  un- 
equaled  except  by  her 
sister  heroine  Amelia  as 
a  perfectly  credible  and 
adorable  type  of  young 
English  womanhood,  nat- 
urally '  like  one  of  Shake- 
speare's women,*  socially 
as  fine  and  true  a  lady  as 
Congreve's  Millamant  or 
Angelica.  But  even  .so 
large-minded  and  liberal 
a  genius  as  Fielding's 
could  never  have  con- 
ceived any  figure  like  Miss 
Trotwood's,any  group  like 
that  of  the  Peggottys.  As 
easily  could  it  have  im- 
agined and  realized  the 
magnificent  setting  of  the 
story,  with  its  homely 
foreground  of  street  or 
wayside  and  its  back- 
ground of  tragic  sea." 

One  other  of  Dickens's 
novels,  "Great  Expecta- 
tions, "       Mr.      Swinburne 

gives  place  beside  "David  Copperfield."  These  are  Dickens's 
"great  twin  masterpieces."  Of  "Great  p:xpectations  "  Mr.  Swin- 
burne writes : 

"The  story  is  incomparably  the  finer  story  of  the  two;  there 
can  be  none  superior,  if  there  be  any  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Englisli  fiction.  And  except  in  'Vanity  Fair'  and 
'The  Newcomes, '  if  even  they  may  claim  exception,  there  can 
surely  be  found  no  equal  or  nearly  equal  number  of  living  and 
ever-living  figures.  The  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  the  realism 
and  the  dreamery  of  life,  are  fused  or  mingled  together  with 
little  less  than  Sliakesjiearian  strength  and  skill  of  hand.  To 
have  created  Abel  Magwitch  is  to  be  a  god  indeed  among  crea- 
tors of  deathless  men.  Pumblechook  is  actually  better  and 
droller  and  truer  to  imaginative  life  than  Pecksniff  :  Joe  Gargery 
is  worthy  to  have  been  praised  and  loved  at  once  by  Fielding 
and  by  Sterne:  Mr.  Jaggers  and  his  clients.  Mr.  Wemmick  and 
his  parent  and  his  bride,  are  such  figures  as  Shake.speare.  when 
dropping  out  of  poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  a  later  century.  Can  as  much  be  said  for  the  creatures 
of  any  other  man  or  god?  " 

Twice  only  did  Dickens  make  use  of  history  as  a  background 


for  ins  novels  — in  "  Barnaby  Kutlgc  "  ami 
ies. "     Savs  .Mr.  Swinl)urne  : 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cit- 


t.                                1 

1 

■ 

1 

CHARLhS  DICKENS. 
After  a  Painting  by  Maclise. 


"ln'.\  Tale  <jf  Two  Cities'  Dickens,  f(»r  the  second  and  last 

lime,  <liil  history  the  honor  to  enroll  it  in  ilie  service  of  fiction. 
Tins  faultless  work  «)f  tragic  and  crejitive  art  lias  nothing  of  the 
riiii  and  various  exuberance  which  makes  of  '  Barnaby  Kudge' 
so  luaivelous  an  example  of  ycjuthful  genius  in  all  tlie  glowing 
growth  of  its  bright  and  fiery  April,  but  it  has  the  classic  and 
jjoetic  symmetry  of  perfect  execution  and  of  perfect  design.  One 
or  two  of  the  figures  in  the  story  which  immediately  preceded  it 
are  unusually  liable  to  the  usually  fatuous  objection  which  «hil- 
ncss  has  not  yet  grown  decently  ashamed  of  bringing  against  the 
characters  of  Dickens  -to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  and  unreal- 
ity in  the  posture  or  the 
mechanism  of  pup])ets  and 
of  daubs,  which  found  its 
final  and  supremely  ofTen- 
sive  expression  in  the 
chattering  duncery  and 
the  impudent  malignity 
of  so  consummate  and 
pseudosophical  a  quack  as 
George  Henry  Lewis.  Not 
even  such  a  past-master 
in  tlie  noble  science  of  de- 
famation could  plausibly 
have  dared  to  cite  in  sup- 
port of  his  insolent  and 
idiotic  impeachment 
either  the  leading  or  the 
supplementary  characters 
in  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.' 
The  pathetic  and  heroic 
figure  of  Sydney  Carton 
seems  rather  to  have  cast 
into  the  shade  of  compara- 
tive neglect  the  no  less 
living  and  admirable  fig- 
ures among  and  over 
which  it  stands  and  tow- 
ers in  our  memory.  Miss 
Pross  and  Mr.  Lorry.  Ma- 
dame Defarge  and  her 
husband,  are  equally  and 
indisputably  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  sign  of  eter- 
nal life." 

Mr.  Swinburne  con- 
cludes that  there  is  only 
one  book  which  he  can 
not  but  regret  that  Dick- 
ens should  have  written. 
"I  can  not  imagine."  he 
declares,  "what  evil  imp.  for  what  inscrutable  reason  in  the 
unjustifiable  designs  of  a  malevolent  Providence,  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  suggest  to  him  the  perpetration  of  a  "Child's  History 
of  England.'  I  would  almost  as  soon  train  up  a  child  on  Catho- 
lic or  Calvinistic  or  servile  or  disloyal  principles  as  en  the  cheap- 
jack  radicalism  which  sees  nothing  to  honor  or  love  or  revere  in 
history,  and  ought  therefore  to  confess  that  it  can  in  reason  pre- 
tend to  see  nothing  on  which  to  build  any  hope  of  patriotic 
advance  or  progressive  endurance  in  the  fulilre." 

As  may  be  judged  by  tlie  extracts  quoted,  Mr.  Swinburne's 
article  is  characterized  l)y  extraordinary  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage. He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  "bisexual  George  Eliot," 
and  refers  to  Mathew  Arnold  as  "a  man  whose  main  achieve- 
ment in  creative  literature  was  to  make  himself  by  painful  pains- 
taking into  a  sort  of  pseudo- Wordsworth."  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
the  editor  of  the  Gadshill  edition  of  Dickens,  is  told  that  his 
"intrusive  condescension  or  adulation  was  perhaps  somewhat  su- 
perfluous in  front  of  the  reprinted  Waverley  Novels,"  but  that  his 
"offense  becomes  an  outrage,  the  impertinence  becomes  impu- 
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dence,  when  such  rubbish  is  sliot  clown  before  the  doorstep  of 
Chailes  Dickens."  To  one  recent  English  writer,  however.  Mr. 
Swinburne  goes  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect.  He 
alludes  to  John  Ruskiuas  "a  name  never  U)  be  mentioned  with- 
out reverence." 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  MOVEMENT, 

INDIVIDUALITY  has  gone  out  of  industry,  but  it  must  be 
brouglit  back  again.  Tiie  system  has  destroyed  the  things 
created,  and  in  destroying  tlie  productions  we  destroy  the  pro- 
ducers." This  sentiment,  quoted  from  "Chapters  in  Workshop 
Reconstruction  and  Citizenship. "  a  book  by  C.  R.  Ashbie.  has 
guided  the  movement  described  by  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs  in  a 
recent  artistic  volume  that  the  Bohemia  (lild  of  the  Chicago 
Industrial   League   has  published.     In    these  "Chapters  in  the 

H  istory  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Move- 
ment." Mr.  Triggs 
records  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being 
made  to  benefit 
mutually  the  arts 
and  the  industries 
by  restoring  indi- 
viduality in  work- 
manship, and  har- 
monizing in  indus- 
trial products  the 
art  instinct  and 
the  workman's 
toil.  Mr.  Triggs 
devotes  the gieater 
part  of  his  book 
to  a  description  of 
the  impulse  given 
to  art  products  and 
PKOF.  OSCAR  LOVELL  TiuGGS.  handicrafts     by 

Carlyle.  Ruskiu, 
and  William  Morris.  As  to  the  success  in  England  of  joining 
art-training  to  industry,  ^Ir.  Ashbie's  "reconstructed"  work- 
shop, the  Gild  and  School  of  Handicraft,  founded  in  1880,  is 
adduced,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Ashbie  himself: 

"The  reading  of  Ruskin  led  to  an  experiment  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  out  of  '  Fors  Clavigera  '  and  the  '  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive  '  sprang  a  small  class  for  the  study  of  design.  The  class 
grew  to  thirty — some  men,  some  boys — and  then  it  was  felt  that 
design  needed  application  to  give  the  teaching  fulfilment.  A 
piece  of  practical  work,  which  involved  painting,  modeling, 
plaster-casting,  gilding,  and  the  study  of  heraldic  forms,  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  corporate  action  of  the  thirty  students,  and  the 
outcome  of  their  united  work  as  dilettanti  was  the  desire  that 
permanence  might  be  given  to  it  by  making  it  work  for  life  and 
bread.  From  this  sprang  the  idea  of  the  present  gild  and 
school.  Very  "tindefined  at  first  the  notion  was  that  a  school 
should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  workshop;  that  the 
men  in  this  workshop  should  be  the  teachers  in  the  school,  and 
that  the  pupils  in  the  school  sho  Id  be  drafted  into  the  workshop 
as  it  grew  in  strength  and  certainty 

"The  introduction  among  its  members  of  some  of  the  leading 
trades-unionist  workmen — an  indispensable  element  in  the  solv- 
ing of  an  industrial  problem — gave  to  the  gild  that  peculiar 
character  which  has  been  the  principal  reason  of  its  success  so 
far.  The  marriage  between  the  stolid,  uncompromising,  cooper- 
ative force  of  trades-unionism,  and  the  spirit  that  makes  for  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  English  art  and  handicraft,  has 
so  far  proved  a  fortunate  one ;  and  a  j'ounger  generation  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  tell  of  a  life  and  tradition  of  its  own.  We 
look  back  now  with  wonder  to  the  circulars  issued  in  the  days  of 
the  beginnings,  and  ask  how  far  the  original  intention  has  been 


warped,  and  changed,  and  twisted;  but  the  central  ideas  have 
always  been  maintained,  that  the  movement  shall  be  a  work- 
man's movement,  that  it  shall  be  one  for  the  nobility  and  ad- 
vance of  Englisli  art  and  handicraft,  that  it  shall  be  developed 
not  on  the  basis  of  mastership  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  coop- 
eratively as  an  industrial  jjartnership,  and  that  the  arts  and 
crafts,  united  in  the  gild,  shall  be  the  children  of  the  mother 
art  of  architecture.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  has  been 
built  uj)." 

Mr.  Triggs  regards  this  movement  as  the  illustration  of  a  great 
social  conception  that  is  taking  hold  upon  the  mind  of  our  age : 

"Art  must  grow  out  of  the  life.  If  the  life  is  not  so  ordered 
that  art  will  appear  as  its  crown  and  fulfilment,  it  is  idle  to  ros- 
ter and  upbuild  it.  To  give  it  independent  development  is  to 
preserve  the  empty  form  and  overlook  the  informing  and  vitali- 
zing spirit.  Those  who  prate  most  of  art  are  not  the  true  promo- 
ters so  much  as  the  thinkers,  the  social  reformers,  who  are  try- 
ing to  reach  a  status  of  true  liberty  to  destroy  slavery  of  every 
kind,  to  humanize  industry,  and  to  introduce  other  motives  into 
production  than  the  commercial  and  mechanical  ones.  Hence 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  with  its  principle  of  cooperative 
individualism,  is  brought  into  harmony  with  some  of  the  deepest 
thought  tendencies  of  the  times;  with  such  books  as  George's 
'  Progress  and  Poverty, '  Kropotkin's  '  Farm,  Field,  and  Factory,' 
Tolstoy's  'The  Slavery  of  Our  Times,'  Edward  Carpenter's 
'Angels'  Wings  '  and 'Towards  Democracy.'  Whitman's' Leaves 
of  Grass,'  Crosby's  'Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable.'  and  the 
writings  of  Bolton  Hall.  For  when  the  present  system  is  out- 
worn, and  a  more  just  and  equal  order  is  established,  the  order 
for  which  these  writers  are  laboring,  industry  will  be  the  crown 
of  life,  and  art  the  crown  of  industry." 

A  concrete  American  illustration  of  this  movement  is  the 
Rookwood  Pottery  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  described: 

"Instituted  as  a  private  industrial  experiment  by  Mrs.  Maria 
Longworth  Storer  in  1880,  it  has  grown  in  twenty  j-ears  to  a  po- 
sition of  public  importance  and  of  far-reaching  influence.  The 
aspects  of  its  organization  and  work  that  bear  upon  our  present 
theme  maybe  briefly  considered.  Three  factors  evidently  con- 
spire to  make  the  Rookwood  Pottery  what  it  is — the  founder,  the 
workmen,  and  the  public.  The  Rookwood  Pottery  has — so  to 
speak — a  soul.  A  woman's  intelligence  and  affection  went  to  its 
upbuilding.  It  is  established  upon  a  person.  Upon  this  fact  all 
other  features  of  the  factory  depend.  The  motive  that  controlled 
the  enterprise  from  the  beginning  was  the  desire  to  produce  a 
perfect  product.  Below  this  must  have  been  the  intention  to 
perform  a  social  service  in  perfecting  a  given  product.  .  .  .  But 
the  pottery  is  not  merely  a  workshop  ;  it  is  in  a  sense  a  school  of 
handicraft,  an  industrial  art-museum,  and  a  social  center.  The 
craftsmen,  creating  and  initiating  on  their  own  ground,  con- 
stantly improve  in  skill  and  character.  By  the  employment  of 
apprentices  the  workshop  could  be  at  once  transformed  into  a 
school.  A  portion  of  the  building  is  now  devoted  to  exhibition. 
By  means  of  lectures,  and  other  entertainments  at  the  pottery, 
the  public  participates  in  some  degree  in  the  enterprise,  and  by 
reaction  shapes  the  product.  Here  are  all  the  elements  needed 
for  the  ideal  workshop — a  self-directing  shop,  an  incidental 
school  of  craft,  and  an  associative  public 

"The  spirit  of  the  factory  is  that  of  good-fellowship  and  coop- 
eration. Mr.  Taylor,  the  genial  director,  calls  himself  'the  ar- 
biter,' expecting  initiation  from  his  associates.  From  the  first 
the  problems  have  been  solved  as  they  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
side. The  factory  consequently  has  its  traditions,  and  its  ]irod- 
ucts  represent  organic  growth.  Its  art  is  as  indigenous  as  that 
of  the  first  potter.  The  principle  of  construction  is  to  adjust  de- 
sign sympathetically  to  shape  and  material.  No  printing-pat- 
terns are  permitted,  and  no  copying  or  imitation  is  allowed. 
Division  of  labor  is  practised  sufficient  to  insure  technical  skill, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  destroj-ing  unity  of  design.  This 
one  fact,  unity  of  design,  that  for  which  Rookwood  is  especially 
noted,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  workers,  their 
absorption  in  a  common  purpose.  Let  discord  enter  or  dissatis- 
faction be  felt,  or  let  the  pride  of  any  worker  assert  itself,  or 
the  authority  of  the  director  be  unduly  exercised,  and  the  effect 
is  recorded  at  once  in  the  product.  The  problem  of  uniting  a 
workship  of  lar-ge  membership  would  seem  to  be  solved  here  by 
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the  cultivation  of    liiiman  sympathy— that    delicate   somethiii}^ 
that  is  the  source  of  all  hijjh  endeavor." 

The  elevation  of  industry  by  joining  it  to  art,  the  practical- 
izing  of  art  by  turning  it  to  the  production  and  perfecting  of  hand- 
icraft products,  must  be  a  movement  of  high  moral  value.  This 
Mr.  Triggs  affirms : 

"Industry  will  be  moralized  and  intellectualized.  Already 
those  who  have  acquired  great  wealth  by  means  of  the  present 
system  are  seeking  to  know  their  duty  in  regard  to  tliat  wealth. 
Humanize  the  .system  still  further,  and  not  only  the  wealth  will 
be  moralized,  but  the  entire  system  as  well.  But  the  more  hope- 
ful sign  of  change  is  taking  place  in  the  workshops  outside  the 
system.  In  these  independent  workshops  the  elevation  of  work 
is  steadily  taking  place.  If  a  great  poet  like  William  Morris 
can  find  a  more  secure  satisfaction  in  his  workshop  than  in  his 
library,  if  a  large-minded  lawyer  like  J.  Cobden  Sanderson  can 
find  a  fuller  exercise  of  his  faculties  in  book-binding  than  in  law- 
practise,  there  must  be  some  exceptional  resources  in  work  as 
yet  quite  unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  .  .  .  There 
is  but  one  outlet  into  the  field  of  individual  work,  the  field  that 
affords  the  greatest  opportunity  for  free  labor,  wiiere  work  is  un- 
dertaken as  a  satisfaction  to  personality  and  as  a  pleasure." 

There  are  indications  in  several  quarters  of  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  propaganda.  At  Eastwood,  near 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  where  Mr.  Gustave  Stickley  is  the  leading 
spirit  in  an  association  of  craftsmen  who  are  producing  all  kinds 
of  household  furnishings,  a  monthly  journal  of  unusual  merit. 
The  Cra/isman,  has  recently  completed  its  first  volume.  The 
Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  is  also  showing  considerable 
activity,  and  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  Handi- 
craft. "Style  in  the  Composition  of  Type, "  "Lace-Making  in 
Boston,"  and  "Art  Enamels  and  Enameling"  are  among  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  five  numbers  thus  far  issued.  The  social 
and  industrial  aspects  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  are  find- 
ing noteworthy  expression  in  a  new  illustrated  Socialist  maga- 
zine, The  Comrade,  published  in  New  York  and  edited  by  John 
Spargo.  The  gospel  of  William  Morris  finds  enthusiastic  in- 
dorsement in  The  Comrade,  and  Count  Tolstoy,  Walter  Crane, 
Edwin  Markham,  Edward  Carpenter,  Ernest  Crosby,  and 
George  D.  Herron  are  among  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 
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THE  CASE   FOR   NATIONAL  THEATERS. 

OMMERCIALISM  "  and  the  theatrical  trust  are  held  re- 
sponsible by  many  for  the  alleged  decline  of  the  drama  in 
the  United  States.  England,  however,  has  no  "syndicate"  in 
control  of  her  leading  theaters.  Actor-managers  are  common,  and 
two  of  them  have  been  knighted  for  their  services  to  art.  What 
is  the  "case  "  for  an  endowed  theater  apart  from  local  and  pos- 
sibly temporary  "  trusts  "  ?  Many  British  critics  of  the  drama, 
and  not  a  few  actors  and  authors,  have  been  converted  to  the 
idea  of  a  national  theater,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  in  the  past  year  or  two.  The  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of  the  case  is  made  by  William 
Archer,  the  leading  critic,  in  The  Monthly  Review  (July). 

He  begins  by  saying  that  in  Germany  and  France  the  drama 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  while  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries it  is  decadent.     Why  this  difference?     Mr.  Archer  answers  : 

"The  great  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  five:  France,  Ger- 
many (which  for  literary  purposes  includes  German-speaking 
Austria),  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.  In  two  of  these  countries, 
the  theater— as  a  home  both  of  the  national  classics  and  of  the 
drama  of  modern  life— ranks  high  among  the  intellectual  glories 
of  the  people.  In  three  the  theater  is  rather  a  national  reproach 
than  a  national  glory,  tho  two  of  these  nations  have  in  bygone 
centuries  produced  dramatic  literatures  of  marvelous  wealth  and 
splendor.  The  two  countries  in  which  the  theater  nobly  fulfils 
its  functions  are  France  and  Germany  ;  the  three  countries  in 
which  it  leaves  its  highest  functions  almost  wholly  unfulfilled 
are  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.     Now.  it  can  not   but  seem,  to 


say  the  least  of  it.  a  curious  coincidence  that  France  and  Ger- 
many should  be  the  countries  in  which  the  drama  receives,  and 
has  for  long  receivc<l.  all  s<»rts  of  public  recognition  and  support, 
while  Italy.  Spain,  and  Hngland  are  the  countries  in  which  it 
lias  l)een  left  entirely  in  tiie  hands  of  individual  speculators. 
Is  it  altogether  rash  t<i  divine  some  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  these  phenomena?  Can  it  be  a  pure  coincidence  that, 
thiouglioul  Western  Europe,  wherever  the  drama  is  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  public  concern — national  or  local — it  flourishes; 
wherever  it  is  given  over  entirely  to  private  enterprise  it  more  or 
less  obviously  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  even  the  most 
modest  ideal?" 

Why  does  private  enterprise  fail  in  tiie  dr.imatic  sphere  while 
succeeding  in  literature?  The  trouble  is  not  in  any  accidental 
abuse  ;  it  is  radical  and  deep-seated  : 

"If  the  conditions  of  the  publishing  trade  were  such  that  no 
publisher  would  issue  a  new  book,  or  new  edition  of  an  old  book. 


WILLIAM   ARCHER. 


that  did  not  seem  likely  to  find  at  least  50.000  purchasers  in  the 
course  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  publication,  we  should 
certainly  have  either  to  endow  literature  or  to  see  it  shrink  into 
nothing  but  shon-girl  romance  and  vulgar  chromo-illustrated  edi- 
tions of  some  half-dozen  popular  classics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
books  can  be  so  cheaply  jiroduced,  and  the  book-market  is  so 
wide,  that  no  work  of  the  slightest  merit  fails  in  the  long  run  to 
find  a  i)ublisher,  and  the  highest  forms  of  literary  art.  old  and 
new,  freely  coexist  with  the  lowest  and  vulgarest.  each  form  seek- 
ing out  its  elective  afliniiies.  Not  so  in  the  commercial  theater. 
There  no  play  is  ever  produced  (except  by  mistake)  which  does 
not  seem  likely  to  find,  at  the  very  least,  its  50.000  spectators  in 
the  course  of  three  months.  A  play  is  allowed  no  time  to  seek 
out  its  elective  affinities.  If  it  does  not  'catch  on  '  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  its  fate  is  sealed." 

But  "endowment "  does  not  mean  the  production  of  plays  for 
the  few — the  "superior  "  and  artistically  advanced,  continues  Mr. 
Archer.  This  notion  is  back  of  much  opposition  to  national 
theaters,  yet  it  is  groundless. 

"The  theater  is  popular  or  it  is  nothing.  Esoteric  forms  of 
drama,  appealing  only  to  cliques  and  coteries,  may  be  (and  are) 
endowed  by  the  coteries  and  cliques  who  affect  them.  Experi- 
ments made  at  coterie-theaters  will  sometimes  influence  and 
stimulate   national   theaters ;    but   the   national   theater  is  one 
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tiling,  the  cotenc-lheaier.  the  oiajmst  staK^.  another.  Alu-r  the 
few  initial  seasims  necessary  to  establish  any  institution  and 
accustom  the  public  mind  to  it.  the  function  of  emlowment  would 
lie.  not  to  meet  a  lar^e  annual  dertcit,  but  simply  to  insure  the 
theater  against  the  necessity,  or  even  the  teniptalion,  of  aiming, 
by  injurious  devices,  at  a  large  annual  jjrofit.  In  other  words 
endowment  would  simply  sanction  and  enforce  an  irreducible 
niininuim  of  artistic  (as  opposed  to  prorti-hunting)  method— and, 
notaljly.  would  bar  unbroken  runs  and  the  domination  of  the  in- 
dividual star.  It  would  (tpiite  rightly)  be  the  object  of  the  man- 
agement to  make  uoth  ends  meet,  as  nearly  as  possible.  One 
might  almost  say.  iiuleed,  that  the  ideal  endowed  theater  would 
be  one  which  required  no  endowment.  I  mean,  of  course,  no  an- 
nual subsidy  ;  the  endowment  would  lie  simply  in  the  rent-free 
use  of  a  playhouse  belonging  to  the  community,  whether  built  at 
the  public  expense,  or  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Germany) 
erected  by  the  subscriptions  of  i)ul)lio-spiiitf(l  citizens  on  a  site 
allotted  by  the  town." 

Mr.  Archer,  in  fact,  does  not  advocate  central  theaters  ni<j<l- 
eled  upon  the  Thefitre  Frangais.  This  may  come  in  time,  but  it 
is  the  municipalities  that,  he  says,  ought  to  make  the  beginning. 
He  concludes  : 

"I  suggest,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Repertory  Thea- 
ter, on  the  lines  of  the  German  city  theaters,  in  every  consider- 
able town  (say,  of  150,000  inhabitants  and  upward)  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  would  be  a  magnihcent  national  and  rjicial 
investment,  even  if  each  theater  involved  a  considerable  annual 
outlay.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  no  .such  outlay 
would  in  fact  be  required.  The  initial  expense  of  setting  the 
new  mechanism  in  motion,  and  especially  of  providing  theatri- 
cal edifices  worthy  to  rank  as  public  institutions  and  homes  of 
national  dramatic  art,  would,  indeed,  be  far  from  inconsider- 
able. But  is  this  an  obstacle  to  deter  the  two  richest  nations  in 
the  world?  Are  not  millions  going  a-begging  every  day  in  search 
of  objects  of  public  utility  on  which  to  employ  themselves?  And 
could  there  be  an  object  of  greater  public  utility  than  that  of  ren- 
dering the  most  fascinating  and  universally  popular  of  the  arts 
a  source  of  intellectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as  of  merely  sen- 
suous and  sensational,  pleasure?" 


STATE    BOUNTIES    FOR   LITERATURE. 

MR,.  BOOTH  TARKINGTON,  the  well-known  Indiana 
novelist,  whose  political  ambitions  have  already  been 
noticed  in  our  pages  (see  Thk  Litkk.\kv  Dkjest,  January  ii), 
announces  his  intention  of  signalizing  his  entrance  into  the 
state  legislature  by  offering  a  bill  jiroviding  for  an  annual  lit- 
erary prize  contest,  the  State  to  name  the  judges  and  award  the 
prizes,  amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  Cliicago 
Tribune,  which  prints  the  full  text  of  the  proposed  bill,  furnishes 
also  some  interesting  comment  upon  it  from  Indiana  authors. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood 
favor  the  plan,  believing  it  would  tend  to  l)ring  literature  in 
America  under  such  governmental  recognition  as  is  given  the 
profession  of  letters  in  other  countries.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  that  "Indiana  literature  would  be  out  of 
place  appended  to  the  tail  of  a  legislature.  Better  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  its  own  independent  effort."  In  this  opinion  George 
Barr  McCutcheon  and  Charles  Major  concur.  George  Ade  takes 
the  view  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  experiment  in  some 
other  State  than  Indiana,  where  "every  third  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  an  author  in  some  stage — embryonic,  active,  or  retired." 
Why  not  try  Massachusetts?  he  suggests.  Mr.  Ada's  observa- 
tions recall  the  reply  he  made  not  long  ago  to  one  who  remarked 
to  him  on  the  number  of  bright  people  who  come  from  Indiana. 
"The  brighter  they  are,"  he  said,  "the  sooner  they  come." 

The  New  York  World  makes  light  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  plans. 
"Bounties  on  beets  are  one  thing,"  it  declares;  "bounties  on 
books  quite  another."     It  continues  : 

"Reasons  why  the  book  crop  of  Hoosierdom  should  not  be 
stimulated  by  a  state  subsidy  system  are  so  numerous  that  we 


only  mtiition  a  few.  First,  the  crop  is  already  large  and  amply 
rewarded  by  an  appreciative  public  consisting  of  not  less  than 
3o,o<x),ootj  readers  eager  for  good  reading.  Second,  the  average 
legislator  of  Indiana,  or  any  other  State,  is  not  a  comcetent 
judge  of  good  litera- 
ture. Third,  $5cx)  is  a 
l)reposteroiisly  paltry 
sum  wherewith  to  fer- 
tilize the  literary  soil  of 
a  great  State  like  Indi- 
ana ;  It  would  not  pay 
the  judges  $2  a  day  for 
the  time  they  would  re- 
quire to  give  to  the 
reading  of  the  'copy' 
that  would  be  sent  in." 


BOOTH  TARKINGION. 


J/iufitt's  /fVt'X'/)' re- 
gards the  proposition 
more  seriously : 

"The  matter  resolves 
itself  into  two  ques- 
tions :  Does  a  prize  offer 
breed  literary  aspira- 
tions where  none  ex- 
isted? And  if  it  does, 
are  either  the  aspira- 
tions or  their  results 
worth   anything?      Mr. 

Tarkington's  bill  provides  for  the  distribution  of  $500  annu- 
ally, divided  into  five  prizes.  The  prizes  would,  of  course,  be  in 
no  sense  purchase-money,  but  mere  awards  of  honor,  leaving  the 
])rize-winning  literature  still  in  the  author's  ownership.  Still, 
the  provision  is  for  award  on  manuscripts  submitted,  anony- 
mously, for  competitive  purposes.  In  these  days  when  a  multi- 
tude of  publishers  are  holding  out  money  inducements  of  the 
first  order  for  all  creditable  literary  wrork,  an  author  with  a  good, 
salable  manuscript  is  little  likely  to  '  tie  it  up'  in  a  state  com- 
petition on  the  chance  of  winning  a  paltry  hundred  dollars  and 
the  doubtful  glory  of  a  'blue  ribbon  '  bestowed  by  a  state  legis- 
lature. In  which  case  the  awards  would  be  simply  to 'the  best 
submitted,'  not  to  the  best  literature  produced  in  the  State  ;  and 
with  none  of  the  .star  producers 'in  the  running,'  the  honor  o£ 
winning  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  In  Europe,  where 
sometimes  thousands  of  dollars  are  offered  for  one  piece  of  work 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  princely  prize  now  awaiting  the  writer  of 
the  best  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi),  the  competitive  impetus  to 
literary  production  may  well  engage  a  different  order  of  talent, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  great  literature  is  seldom  if  ever  written 
that  way.  Government  recognition  of  literature  in  money  and 
honors  is  another  matter.  It  hasn't  always  been  wisely  discrim- 
inating, as  every  student  of  literary  history  knows  ;  but  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  less  harm  than  good.  Mr.  Tarkington's 
effort  to  introduce  it  into  this  country  is  based,  however,  on  too 
picayune  a  scale,  and  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  Let  us  pension 
our  Tennysoiis,  if  we  have  any.  and  if  they  need  pension,  but 
let  us  not  hope  to  breed  any  by  the  offer  of  a  hundred  dollars." 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  bill,"  de- 
clares the  Atlanta  Journal,  "it  gives  convincing  proof  of  his 
interest  in  his  profession  and  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  it.  If 
it  should  become  a  law  and  result  in  developing  another  Booth 
Tarkington,  its  passage  would  be  abundantly  justified." 


NOTES. 

The  following  is  The  Bookman's  Aujjust  li.st  of  the  six  best-selling  books 
of  the  past  month  : 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble  —Hough.     4   The  Virginian  — Wister. 

2.  Dorothy  Vernon.— Major.  5.  The  Leopards  Spots.— Dixon. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch      6.  The   Hound   of   the   Baskervilles.— 

—  Hegan.  Doyle. 

EUKOPEANart  loses  two  notable  figures  in  the  deaths  of  Jean  Georges 
Vibert  and  Hendrik  Willem  Mesdag.  Vibert's  pictures  are  well  known 
in  this  country  ;  one  of  the  mo.st  important,  "The  Missionary's  Story,"  be- 
longs to  the  Vanderbilt  collection.  Probably  his  most  characteristic 
paintings  were  those  of  monks  and  portly  prelates.  Mesdag,  the  Dutch 
painter,  was  famous  for  his  portrayal  of  seascapes.  By  some  critics  he  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  marine  painters  of  the  world. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


I 


MARCONI    AND   WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY. 

THE  opponents  of  Signor  Marconi  continue  to  assert  that  be 
is  not  the  real  inventor  of  the  system  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy that  bears  his  name,  and  they  claim  that  his  recent  trans- 
atlantic telegraphic  success  in  particular  was  attained  with  the 
device  of  another,  to  whom  he  has  failed  to  give  due  credit.  In 
The  Saturday  Review  (London,  July  9)  Prof.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson  asserted  that  the  telephonic  receiver  used  by  Marconi 
in  Newfoundland  was  the  invention  of  the  Marquis  Luigi  Solari, 
and  that  prior  to  that  time  Solari  had  received  no  credit  for  it. 
Later,  however,  the  New  York  World  stated  that  the  Marquis 
had  authorized  it  to  make  the  statement  that  "Newfoundland 
reception  of  signals  from  Cornwall  was  obtained  indei)endeut  of 
the  use  of  the  Solari  receiver." 

However  this  may  be,  cable  despatches  to  the  New  York  daily 
press  of  August  3  made  an  announcement  that  was  hailed  by  Mar- 
coni's enemies  as  an  admission  of  jilagiarism  on  his  part.  Says 
The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  which  takes  Signor  Mar- 
coni's side : 

"It  was  stated  that  Signor  Marconi  had  applied  for  leave  to 
amend  an  application  for  a  patent  so  as  to  change  it  into  an  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  communicated  to  him  from  abroad  by  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Solari.  Some  of  the  London  despatches  interpreted 
this  as  an  admission  by  Marconi  that  his  entire  system  was  in- 
vented by  another.  In  the  absence  of  details,  it  can  only  be  sur- 
mised what  amendment  Marconi  asked  leave  to  introduce  in  the 
patent  application.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
heated  controversy  in  Italy  concerning  the  invention  of  a  certain 
form  of  coherer.  By  some  the  invention  of  this  colierer  was  at- 
tributed to  one  Castelli,  a  corporal  in  the  Italian  navy,  and  by 
others  to  Marquis  Solari.  an  otKcer  in  the  same  navy.  ...  It  is 
possible  that  the  controversy  above  referred  to  may  have  some 
bearing  on  the  amendment  whicli  Mr.  Marconi  asked  to  have 
made  in  his  patent  specifications." 

The  Baltimore  American  (July  30)  has  the  following  to  say  of 
the  controversy : 

"Marconi's  adversaries  are  now  reveling  in  the  fancied  disclo- 
sure that  in  his  recent  successful  experiments  he  has  made  use 
of  a  device  which  was  not  inventeil  by  him  but  by  an  Italian 
count.  Marconi  frankly  admits  that  he  employed  his  friend's 
device  with  his  friend's  consent,  and  the  count  confirms  his 
statement.  That  he  had  the  right  to  do  this  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. It  seems  that  the  count  was  anxious  to  avoid  notoriety 
and  also  desired  to  aid  his  friend,  who  had  already  gained  a 
unique  reputation  in  connection  with  wireless  telegraphy.  Mar- 
coni's application  to  amend  a  i)atent  relating  to  this  invention 
is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  public.  Few  inventors  have 
displayed  so  little  of  the  mercenary  spirit.  His  avowed  purpose 
for  years  has  been  to  make  every  man  his  own  operator  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  telegraphy  to  a  cipher.  This  may  be  the  mo- 
tive in  some  directions  for  the  bitter  attacks  on  him." 

The  occasion  is  improved  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  Tribune  (New  York,  July  26)  to  say  a  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  whole  Marconi  system.     He  writes : 

"For  obvious  reasons,  the  experts  of  both  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  refuse  to  discuss  the  subject  at  present  for 
publication,  altho  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  in  private  con- 
versation not  only  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  Marconi  sy.s- 
tera  for  long-distance  uses,  but  they  also  make  bold  to  say  that 
Signor  Marconi  has  not  shown  that  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
general  subject  of  electricity  which  entitles  him  to  serious  con- 
sideration as  an  inventor  of  a  scheme  that  will  either  revolution- 
ize or  advance  electrical  communication.  Several  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  charged  with  experiments  and  investiga- 
tion in  wireless  telegraphy  who  have  met  Signor  Marconi  say 
that  in  conversation  he  has  not  .satisfied  them  either  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  his  system  or  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  his 
part  with  the  known  means  for  solving  the  problem  of  creating 


and  utilizing  air  currents  for  carrying  messages  any  considerable 
distance.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  instinctively  they  would  view 
him  and  his  invention  with  more  or  less  misgivings.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  subjected  it  to  thorough  test — at  least  thor- 
ough from  their  point  of  view — and  say  they  have  found  it  want- 
ing in  some  <»f  the  essential  requisites  of  completeness.  The 
N.ivy  Department  long  ago  virtually  abandoned  hope  of  securing 
the  desired  results  from  the  Marconi  system,  and  has  been  ex- 
perimenting quietly  but  persistently  with  other  systems  which 
have  given  niore  satisfaction." 

Just  at  this  "psychological  moment  "  conies  another  despatch 
to  the  daily  papers  from  London,  announcing  that  a  new  system, 
the  Armstrong-Orling,  is  to  be  exploited  by  a  company  backed 
by  large  capital.  This  system,  it  is  asserted,  requires  poles  only 
one-tenth  as  high  as  Marconi's,  and  can  .send  one  hundred  letters 
during  the  time  Marconi  .sends  six. 

Of  course  no  specific  assertions  can  be  made  at  this  time  about 
the  status  of  the  whole  matter.  One  thing  appears  certain — that 
statements  on  both  sides  are  pretty  certainly  affected  jjy  com- 
mercial influences.  That  there  is  a  great  future  for  wireless 
telegraphy  in  some  form  is  believed  by  most  experts,  but  so  far 
Signor  Marconi  has  not  fulfilled  his  promises.  And  yet  his  opjK)- 
nents  have  done  nothing  worth  speaking  of,  and  he  is  still  ahead 
in  the  race.  The  reading  and  thinking  public  does  not  seem  to 
sympathize  with  personal  attacks  upon  him,  and  most  people 
will  be  apt  to  agree  witli  the  following  remark  of  Prof.  Elihu 
Thomson,  which  is  quoted  by  Electricity :  "I  believe  Marconi  is 
entitled  to  all  the  credit  he  has  been  given  for  wireless  tele- 
graphy. He  has  done  all  the  practical  work  and  developed  the 
theory.  Others  have  theorized  on  it,  but  Marconi  has  put  the 
thing  to  practical  use.  I  have  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of 
study,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Marconi  deserves  all  he  has 
got."  

THE   CAPE  TO   CAIRO    RAILWAY. 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  trains  will  soon  be  running 
between  Cape  Town  and  Bulawayo  (1,500  miles),  and  it  appears 
that  Rhodes's  magnificent  idea  of  a  railroad  from  one  end  of  the 
African  continent  to  the  other  is  being  gradually  realized.  Says 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement,  in  a  brief  statement  of  its 
present  status : 

"In  Rhodesia,  railroad-building  is  progressing  rapidly,  altho 
the  Boer  war  interfered  with  the  transportation  of  construction 
and  equipment  material  from  the  South.  Meanwhile,  the  Beira 
Salisbury  line  has  been  extended  southward  and  a  junction 
formed  with  the  main  line  at  Bulawayo.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  the  line  from  Bulawayo  via  Gwelo  to  Salisbury 
should  constitute  the  first  section  of  the  main  line  northward, 
toward  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  that  the  Zambesi  should  be 
crossed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kariba  Gorge.  Later  explorations, 
and  particularly  the  di.scovery  of  the  Wankie  coal-beds,  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  route  farther  to  the  west,  including  the 
crossing  of  the  Zaml)esi  at  Victoria  Falls.  The  railway  is  due 
to  reach  the  coal-fields  during  the  coming  autumn  and  Victoria 
Falls  before  the  end  of  1903. 

"On  April  14,  1902,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Brussels 
which  would  seem  to  constitute  an  important  step  toward  the 
realization  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes's 'dream.'  Under  the  Bel- 
gian contract  the  German  route  is  abandoned,  and  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway  will  be  carried  through  the  Kongo  Free  State  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile.  Instead  of  heading  for  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  German  East  Africa,  the  line  will  continue  due 
north  of  Victoria  Falls  to  the  Kongo  border,  and  thence  via 
Katanga  to  Lake  Kasali,  which  is  the  most  southerly  navigable 
point  on  the  Lualaba  (one  of  the  principal  reaches  of  the  Kongo). 
Approximately,  the  distances  to  be  covered  are:  Bulawayo  to 
Victoria  Falls,  300  miles;  Victoria  Falls  to  Lake  Kasali,  700 
miles.  From  Stanley  Falls  on  the  Upper  Kongo,  a  railroad  will 
be  built  to  Mahagi  on  Albert  Nyanza  (480  miles),  thus  supplying 
the  missing  link  between  the  Cape  and   the  Egyptian  railway 
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nets.  Such  is  the  scope  of  the  concession  which  iMr.  Robert 
Williams  obtuiiieU  last  mouth  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
This  project  docs  not,  however,  necessarily  replace  the  original 
central  line  through  German  teiritory,  as  planned  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  German  tiovernnient.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  likely,  if  the 
proposed  railroad  be  built  from  the  coast  of  Uar-es-Salaam,  the 
cai)ital  of  (ierman  East  Africa  (either  lhri»ugh  subsidy  granted 
by  the  Reichstag  or  by  private  capital  under  state  guaraiuy), 
that  the  original  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme  via  Tabora  will  be  real- 
ized. Both  lines  may  astonish  the  world  before  many  years  as 
full-fledged  realities.  All  maps  of  Africa  more  than  six  months 
old  are  obsolete,  because  history  is  being  made  so  rapidly  in 
those  regions." 


A    PREHISTORIC    PICTURE-GALLERY. 

1  1  f  E  have  already  mentioned  the  j)iehistoric  art-gallery  re- 
»  •       cently   unearthed    in    France    in    the   cave   of    Font-de- 
Gaume,  near  Eyzies.     This  grotto,  which  is  an  irregular  under- 
ground passage  about  400  feet  in  length,  has  its  walls  covered 

with  representations  of 
animals  in  several  col- 
ors, or  rather  shades. 
The  pictures,  tho  rude, 
are  surprisingly  good 
when  we  consider  the 
probable  date  of  their 
production ;  and  the 
work  of  the  artist,  esti- 
mated with  regard  to 
the  state  of  civilization 
around  him,  probably 
merits  more  praise  than 
that  of  a  Landseer  of  to-day.  We  translate  below  a  description 
of  the  paintings,  accompanied  by  photographic  reproductions 
of  a  few  of  them,  .from  Ccstnos  (July  19).  Say  the  writers, 
Messrs.  Capitan  and 


Fig.  1.— Bison  (3  x  2  feet). 


Fig.  2.— Bison  (5x4  feet). 


Breuil,  who  were 
also  the  discoverers 
of  this  paleolithic 
art-gallqry : 

"These  figures, 
eighty  in  all,  of 
which  forty-nine  are 
bisons,  are  all  paint- 
ed and  engraved, 
and  frequently  cov- 
ered with  a  thick 
layer  of  stalagmite. 
They  probably  date 
from  the  close  of 
the  Paleolithic  Age, 
when  the  animals  were  living,  for  they  were  certainly  copied 
from  nature. 

"We  present  reproductions  of  some  of  these  figures.     Three 
are  bisons.     One  (Fig.  i),  which  is  represented  as  running,  is 

entirely  painted  in 
brown,  with  a  red 
color  on  the  fore- 
head. Another 
(Fig.  3)  is  engraved 
and  painted  with 
red  ochre,  with 
darker  rump  and 
brown  muzzle,  and 
with  scraped  por- 
tions on  the  horns 
and  back.  A  third 
(Fig.  2) ,  painted  on 
a  projecting  piece  of  rock  in  red  ochre,  bears  two  signs  painted 
in  red  on  its  abdomen.  There  are  similar  signs,  always  in 
pairs,  in  other  parts  of  the  grotto.  Fig.  4  represents  two  angry 
reindeer,  engraved  and  painted,  the  one  on  the  right  with  ochre 


Fig.  3.— Large  Bison  (9x4  feet). 


und  the  one  on  the  left  surrounded  by  a  long  red  border  and 
another  in  black.  Two  other  figures  show  animals  of  the  horse 
family— one  outlined  in  red,  the  other  shown  in  a  flat  tint  of 
(lark  brown. 

"These  frescoes  are  the  first  noted  in  France.  The  engraved 
figures  of  La  Mouthe,  published  by  M.  Riviere  in  1895,  have 
only  very  partial 
and  inconstant  col- 
oration. Those  of 
Altamira,  imper- 
fectly reprod  uced 
by  Santuola  in  1880, 
are  in  Spain." 

In  the  same  num- 
ber  of    Cosmos,   M. 
Moissan,     the    emi- 
nent chemist,  writes  Fig.  4.— Angry  Reindeer  (7x4  feet), 
as     follows   on    the 

coloring-matter  used  by  these  prehistoric  artists,  which  be  has 
analyzed.     He  says : 

"These  materials  were  obtained  by  rubbing  stone,  choosing  as 
much  as  possible  specimens  of  uniform  tint.  One  of  these  pow- 
ders was  of  a  dark  color,  a  black  tending  to  maroon  ;  the  other  of 
a  reddish  ochre  of  considerable  brilliancy.  Both  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  contain  no  organic  matter 

"The  ochre  powder  was  formed  of  sesquioxid  of  iron,  contain- 
ing a  very  small  quantity  of  oxid  of  manganese. 

"The  black  powder  contained  an  impure  oxid  of  manganese 
with  some  sesquioxid  of  iron. 

"These  two  insoluble  coloring  materials  present  a  large  num- 
ber of  particles  of  almost  constant  volume,  so  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  levigated.  They  were  mixed  .  .  .  with  tiny  frag- 
ments of  transparent  silica. 

"To  sum  up,  the  colors  used  for  the  paintings  of  the  grotto  of 
Font-de-Gaume  are  ochres  formed  of  oxids  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


II 


THE   SENSE    ORGANS    OF    FISHES. 

IT  is  especially  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  sense 
organs  of  fishes,  according  to  Gartenlanbe  (Berlin).  The 
organ  most  easily  studied  is  the  eye,  which  differs  little  from 
that  of  other  vertebrates.     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  iris,  in  most  species,  has  a  brilliant  metallic  luster;  the 
pupil  is  large  and  round,  the  lens  of  great  size.  Proper  eyelids 
are  wanting,  but  many  fishes  have  crescent-shaped  folds  of  skin 
which  shield  portions  of  the  eye.  The  eyes  of  fishes  must  be  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  light,  as  many  species  pass  the  winter  at  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  feet  below  the  ice  and 
snow-covered  surface,  and  there  seek  and  find  their  food.  In  the 
flat  fishes — soles,  turbots,  and  flounders — botli  eyes  are  on  one 
side  of  the  head  in  the  adult,  tho  the  very  young  fry  are  per- 
fectly symmetrical.  The  twisting  of  the  skull,  whicli  carries  the 
eyes  to  one  side,  takes  place  when  the  young  fish  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  has  assumed  its  adult  form  and  atti- 
tude. The  transformation  is  especially  remarkable  in  those  spe- 
cies that  have  the  dorsal  fin  prolonged  over  the  entire  head. 
The  eye  moves  under  this  fin,  which  at  one  stage  of  the  process 
divides  it  in  two. 

"The  nose  of  a  fish  consists  of  two  holes  lined  with  a  corru- 
gated mucous  membrane  in  which  the  nerves  of  smell  terminate. 
The  utility  of  a  nose  to  a  fish  is  not  clear.  Its  functions  must  be 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  noses  of  land  animals, 
which  take  cognizance  of  gaseous  substances  alone.  The  'scent ' 
of  fishes,  to  which  old-time  anglers  attached  great  importance, 
has  been  proved  to  be  very  feeble,  or  non-existent,  for  they  swim 
indifferently  past  bait  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye.  The 
sense  of  taste,  however,  is  very  keen,  altho  the  tongue  is  usually 
very  hard,  so  that  the  seat  of  taste  must  be  in  the  softer  parts  of 
the  mouth.  Fishes  in  aquariums  snap  at  anything  thrown  to 
them,  but  reject  from  their  mouths  what  is  not  to  their  liking. 
The  organ  of  hearing  is  simpler  in  fishes  than  in  other  verte- 
brates.    The  external  ear  is  entirely  wanting  and  the  inner  ear 
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consists  merely  of  cavities  filled  with  fluid,  and  with  little  hard 
particles,  resembling  porcelain,  which  were  formerlj'  much  used 
in  medicine.  But  this  simple  ear  is  very  sensitive,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  light  blow  on  the  surface  of  the  water  scatters 
the  fishes  instantly.  Of  fishes'  sense  of  touch  we  know  very  lit- 
tle. As  with  all  animals,  it  is  possessed  by  the  whole  skin,  but 
in  many  fishes  it  is  especially  acute  in  the  bristles  around  the 
nu)uth. 

"There  are  some  indications  that  fishes  possess  a  sixth  sense, 
the  organs  of  which  are  the  pores  of  the  head  and  of  the  lateral 
band.  This  band  is  a  row  of  little  canals  connected  with  the 
external  world  by  holes  through  the  scales.  In  these  cavities, 
under  which  runs  a  large  nerve,  are  found  nerve  heads  or  termi- 
nations like  tho.se  of  other  sense  organs.  The  use  of  this  appa- 
ratus is  unknown.  It  has  been  assumed  that  fishes  do  not  sleep 
and  that  these  organs  in  some  way  take  the  place  of  sleep,  but 
there  is  no  proof  for  either  assumption." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Di(;kst. 


THE   VELOCITIES   OF   A    MOVING    WHEEL. 

IN  the  accompanying  photograph  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's new  twenty-hour  train  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, which  is  taken  from  The  Rail'ivay  Age  (Chicago,  July 
25),  it  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  halves  of  the  driving- 
wheels  appear  blurred,  while  the  lower  halves  are  clear.  This 
is  an  excellent  practical  illustration  of  the  fact,  known  to  us  all 
theoretically,  that  the  points  on  a  wheel  above  the  axle  are  mov- 
ing forward  more  rapidly  than  the  vehicle,  while  those  below  are 
moving  more  slowly,  and  that  every  point  on  the  wheel  moves 
forward  with  a  constantly  changing  velocity,  varying  from 
twice  the  vehicle's  speed  to  zero.  The  average  is  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle,  which  is,  of  course,  the  effective  speed  of  the 
wheel  as  a  whole.  T.  M.  Gardner,  a  mechanical  engineer  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  explains  this  in  a  letter  to  The  Age,  in  which 
he  says : 

"If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  photograph  of  a  fast  train  taken 
while  the  train  is  going  at  full  speed,  and  particularly  notice  a 
driver,  he  will  see  that  the  bottom  of  tiie  wheel  and  the  lower 
spokes  are  quite  distinct,  while  the  spokes  above  the  axle  are 
blurred,  this  effect  increasing  to  the  top.  To  explain  this,  sup- 
pose that  the  train  is  running  at  60  miles  per  hour.  A  point  on 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  moving  witii  this  velocity.  Now.  as  the 
bottom  of  the  driver  goes  backward  with  the  same  linear  velocity 
at  which  the  train  moves,  the  line  of  contact  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail  is  still  for  a  small  space  of  time.  The  center  of 
wheel  goes  forward  as  fast  as  the  train,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
diameter  has  this  same  velocity,  and  in  addition  that  due  to  rota- 
tion about  its  own  axis,  which  is  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  train. 
Hence  the  point  at  the  top  goes  forward  around  the  line  of  con- 
tact between  the  wheel  and  the  rail  as  a  center  with  a  velocity  of 
120  miles  per  hour  for  an  instant  of  time.  So,  then,  a  particle 
on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  in  regard  to  the  track,  has  a  changing 


linear  velocity  from  zero  to  that  of  120  miles  per  hour  and  back 
again  in  each  revolution." 

The  apparent  paradox  in  the  explanation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  most  people  understand  by  "an  instant,"  a  finite,  tho  short, 
space  of  time;  whereas  the  expression  means  here  a  mathemati- 
cal point  of  time,  having  no  length  at  all.  The  velocity  of  any 
point  on  the  wheel  is  continuously  varying  ;  it  does  not  linger  at 
any  particular  velocity,  whether  zero  or  any  other,  but  passes 
regularly  through  them  all. 


WOODEN    FLOWERS. 

THIS  name  is  given  by  the  natives  of  the  extreme  Southern 
part  of  South  America  to  certain  curious  excrescences  due 
to  a  parasitic  growth  on  trees.  These  are  described  at  length  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  Scientifique  tie  Guatemala,  of 
whose  article  a  contributor  to  La  Nature,  M.  J.  Garcin,  makes 
the  following  abstract : 

"It  is  well  known  that  certain  plants  develop  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  other  plants,  with  which  they  live  in  more  or  less  inti- 
mate union.  According  to  the 
degree  of  intimacy,  these  plants 
are  known  as  commensals,  epi- 
phytes, or  parasites.  The  com- 
mensal establishes  itself  near  its 
neighbor  and  takes  a  part  of  its 
nourishment ;  the  epiphyte  lives 
fixed  on  its  host  but  without  tak- 
ing any  of  the  latter's  sap,  and 
its  action  is  purely  mechanical, 
whether  protective  or  injurious. 
The  parasite,  which  is  often  more 
terrible  for  the  plant  than  for  the 
insect,  fixes  itself  deep  in  the 
plant's  vitals  and  is  nourished 
exclusively  on  its  substance.  All 
parasites  are  not  injurious  ;  the 
mistletoe,  if  it  is  not  too  abun- 
dant on  the  oak,  has  rather  a 
beneficent  effect  than  otherwise. 
But  another  plant  of  the  same 
family  (Loranthacea')nv^ke^  real 
ravages  on  its  victim,  and  thereby 
produces  the  curious  result  that 
is  represented  in  our  picture,  which  is  called  '  wooden  flowers'. 
This  is  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
country  where  this  parasite  is  found.  The  wooden  flowers  are 
an  excrescence  that  forms  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  after 
the  development  of  the  parasite,  whose  seeds  are  deposited 
thereon  by  birds.  These  seeds  contain  a  sticky  material  that 
enables  them  to  adhere  to  the  tree.  Once  fixed,  the  seed  pene- 
trates the  outer  bark,  enters  the  liberoligneous  part  of  the  wood, 
and  causes  a  tumor  that  takes  an  approximately]  spherical  form 
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and  is  of  u  huc  lliul  varies  with  the  imjMirtaiRt;  of  the  branch. 
The  latter  uometinien  withers,  but  often  continues  to  grow,  tho 
weakene«l  ;  Hew  seeds  arrive  and  there  results  a  group  of  "  wooden 
flowers.  ■  The  union  is  then  so  iutiinate  between  the  plants  tliat 
in  making  a  transverse  section  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  parasite  does  not  live 
more  than  three  or  four  years,  but  it  leaves  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  *  flowers  '  have  a  diameter  varying  from  2  to  (>o  centi- 
meters [an  inch  to  two  feet]. 

"These  '  Mowers  '  are  not,  as  one  might  believe,  formed  by  the 
nxits  01  the  parasite,  for  it  has  none.  They  are  formed  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  wood  itself,  forced  through 
the  balk.  Their  volutes  are  very  graceful  in  their  effects,  and 
recall  the  classic  acanthus  leaf,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
which  has  been  drawn  for  us  by  a  reader.  M.  Soubiron.  .  .  .  We 
have  here  physiological  and  chemical  changes  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  into  more  closely." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digkst. 


OUR   ADMIRATION    FOR    INDUSTRIAL 
SUCCESS. 

'■p'HE  recent  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  British 
*■  Iron  Trade  Association  to  inquire  into  the  iron,  steel,  and 
allied  industries  of  the  f  nited  States  contains  some  opinions  de- 
cidedly at  variance  with  tho.se  commonly  held  abroad.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Sahlin.  an  engineer  of 
Swedish  birth  who  lived  for  several  years  in  this  country,  speaks 
as  follows  of  American  admiration  for  business  success,  which, 
he  assures  his  readers,  is  not  "dollar  worship  "  at  all,  but  enthu- 
siasm for  the  industrial  ability  that  enables  the  successful  man 
to  earn  the  dollar.     He  says : 

"What  the  American  admires  and  honors  is  the  ability  to  do; 
that  capacity  in  a  man,  through  his  own  sagacity,  nerve,  enter- 
prise, and  skill  to  create  and  enii)loy  a  fortune.  Nobody  in 
America  seems  to  feel  above  his  work  or  to  be  degraded  by  it. 
As  it  is  done,  and  as  is  the  result  obtained,  so  is  the  man  es- 
teemed by  his  fellow-men,  and  such  is  the  j)lace  he  will  make  for 
himself  in  his  community  or  in  his  country.  Everj-body  works, 
and  works  for  the  sake  of  work  ;  and  thus  there  has  been  pro- 
duced in  America  in  the  short  space  of  one  generation  an  indus- 
trial potentiality  which  is  more  wonderful  and  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  works  and  plants  which  these  same  workers  have 
created.  Nowhere  is  the  struggling  youth  more  kindly  encour- 
aged, more  readily  trusted,  more  generously  aided,  more  gladly 
made  place  for,  than  in  America,  and  when  I  say  this  I  speak 
from  personal  experience. " 

Commenting  on  this  The  American  Machinist  says : 

"This  is  certainly  a  generous  view  of  us,  and  for  this  reason  we 
may  be  unduly  influenced  to  consider  it  a  true  one.  .  .  .  The 
average  Englishman  noting  the  devotion  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can to  his  business  ascribes  it,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  simple  thirst 
for  money.  We  are  far  from  contending  that  this  is  not  a  large 
factor  in  the  situation,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  we  think,  true  that 
the  American  has  learned,  to  a  degree  that  Englishmen  have 
not,  the  genuine  pleasure  there  is  in  doing  something — the  real 
satisfaction  there  is  in  making  the  '  wlieels  go  round. '  The  Eng- 
lishman looks  upon  his  business  as  a  means  of  supporting  his 
pleasures  and  his  sports,  the  American  as  a  worthy  object  of  his 
best  efforts." 


A  Steamboat  Above  the  Clouds.— Under  this  head- 
ing The  Marine  Review  (July  24)  describes  a  steamer  recently 
built  in  Glasgow  for  use  on  Lake  Thicaca  in  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
13,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  boat  was  built  in  as  small  parts 
as  possible,  which  were  fastened  together  at  the  lake.  Says  The 
Review  :"Th&  sight  of  a  steamship  floating  upon  this  lake  occa- 
sioned considerable  astonishment  among  the  unsophisticated  In- 
dians, many  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea,  and  consequently 
had  never  seen  a  steamship.  The  trial  trip  of  the  steamer  was 
the  occasion  of  a  general  holiday  in  the  city.  .  .  .  One  difficulty 
that  was  experienced  was  in  connection  with  the  stoking  of  the 


furnaces.  Owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  at  this 
high  altitude  there  was  a  decreased  supply  of  oxygen,  which  ne- 
cessitated stoking  the  furnaces  in  small  quantities,  or  else  the 
fires  were  smothered.  This  required  continual  labor,  which  was 
exceedingly  fatiguing.  Forced  draft  was  of  course  applied,  but 
this  did  not  alleviate  the  difficulty  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  steamer  was  also  supplied  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
petroleum  fuel.  'i"he  engineer  described  the  experience  of  trav- 
eling at  such  an  altitude  as  ])eculiar.  The  air  was  extremely 
clear,  with  the  clouds  rolling  thousands  of  feet  below,  while  the 
throbs  of  the  piston-rods  of  the  engines  rang  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  rarefied  air.  The  engineer  suffered  many  jiri- 
vations  as  the  result  of  working  at  such  a  high  altitude.  The 
blood  would  rush  to  his  head  and  his  eyes  protrude  from  their 
sockets  with  painful  results.  He  was  also  seized  with  one  of  the 
epidemical  diseases  indigenous  to  that  region,  and  was  troubled  at 
times  with  soroche,  the  prevalent  complaint.  By  conceiving  a 
severe  attack  of  inal-de-mer  combined  with  a  splitting  headache, 
a  quasi-asphyxiation.  and  land  sickness,  a  tolerable  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  the  painfulness  of  this  malady.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  Coya  was  to  be  constructed  and  delivered  over  to  the 
railroad  authorities  within  twelve  months  from  tiie  signing  of 
the  document.  The  contract  was  fulfilled  within  the  specified 
time  by  two  days.  The  construction  of  a  vessel  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Coya  in  such  an  isolated  spot  as  the  shores  of  Lake 
.Titicaca  is  an  engineering  Iriiimpli.  When  one  recollects  the 
insuperable  obstacles  the  engineer  had  to  surmount,  the  absence 
of  any  of  those  appliances  with  which  the  modern  shipyards  are 
provided  to  facilitate  work,  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor, 
then  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  gained." 


The  Passing  of  the  Beard.— There  are  signs,  says  The 
British  Medical Jonrna/,  "that  the  doom  of  the  beard  is  written 
in  the  book  of  fate.  Fashion  and  hygiene  are  for  once  combined 
in  one  object,  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  the  beard.  A  few 
years  ago  our  gilded  youth  were  bearded  like  the  pard,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  nature  permitted  ;  now  what  Parolles  calls  '  valor's 
excrement'  is  practically  a  forbidden  thing  to  'smart'  young 
men,  even  as  a  decent  covering  for  a  feeble  chin.  Hygiene  is 
equally  ruthless.  A  German  surgeon  some  time  ago  vehemently 
denounced  the  beard  as  a  fertile  source  of  infection  during  oper- 
ations. Quite  recently  it  has  been  stated,  with  what  authority 
we  are  unable  to  say,  that  the  German  Emperor  has  decreed  that 
those  among  his  lieges  who  practise  medicine  or  surgery  shall 
cut  off  their  beards.  .  .  .  And  such  an  order  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  hygienic  science,  for  your  Teutonic  profes- 
sor is  often  like  Bottom  in  his  'translated'  condition — marvel- 
ously  hairy  about  the  face.  In  another  hemisphere  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  milk  coniniission  of  New  York  has  ordered  that 
hereafter  smooth-faced  men  only  shall  be  employed  for  milking 
cows  and  delivering  milk  to  the  various  depots  throughout  the 
State.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  dust  from  the  stable  is  liable 
to  infect  the  beard,  which  will  collect  and  hold  microbes  that 
may  readily  impregnate  the  milk.  Unless  the  beard  can  retrieve 
its  sanitary  character  we  fear  it  is  tlestined  to  become  as  rare  as 
an  appendix  alreadj-  is  within  the  .sphere  of  influence  of  certain 
transatlantic  surgeons." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Medical  examiners  for  life-insurance  societies  have  added  the  term 
'coffee  heart'  to  their  regular  classification  of  the  function.al  derange- 
ments of  that  organ,"  says  The  Dielelic  and  Hygienic  Gazette.  "Its  effect  is 
in  shortening  the  long  beat  of  the  heart.  Coffee  topers,  they  say,  are 
plentiful,  and  are  as  much  tied  to  their  cups  as  the  whisky  toper.  The 
effect  of  the  coffee  upon  the  heart  is  more  lasting,  and  consequently  worse, 
than  that  of  liquor." 

"Two  of  tlie  largest  vessels  ever  built  in  the  United  States  have  just  been 
started  at  the  works  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,"  says 
The  Marine  Review,  July  24.  'The  keel-blocks  for  both  are  down,  one  in- 
side, the  other  outside  the  company's  great  sheds.  The  one  inside  the 
sheds  occupies  space  required  for  two  ordinary  vessels,  and  for  the  one 
outside  special  ways  have  been  built.  These  two  giant  vessels,  names  for 
which  have  not  yet  been  chosen,  are  for  The  Atlantic  Transport  Company, 
and  when  completed  are  intended  for  service  out  of  New  York.  In  size 
they  are  each  620  feet  long,  65  feet  wide,  and  51  feet  3  inches  molded  depth. 
They  are  to  have  an  indicated  horse-power  of  12,000  and  gross  registered 
tonnage  of  14,000,  with  a  speed  of  15  knots." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF  THE    RELIGIOUS    CRISIS 

IN    FRANCE. 

np HE  conflict  between  the  French  Government  and  the  Roman 
A  Catholic  Church  over  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  associations  law  lias  awakeuctl  wide  interest  in  this  country, 
and  elicits  much  iiidijjuaut  comment  from  tiie  Roman  Catholic 
press.  Premier  Combes  has  already  closed  2, 500  .schools,  because 
they  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and,  as 
a  result,  150,000  children  and  6.000  leacliers  have  been  turned  out 
of  doors.  Much  disorder  has  attended  the  closing  of  the  schools, 
which  in  most  cases  are  in  charge  of  nun.s.  In  Brittany  last 
week  the  military  were  uual)le  to  expel  the  sisters  in  .several 
places,  being  met  with  armed  resistance  from  the  peasantry  and 
from  Roman  Catholic  sympathizers.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Pitts- 
burg (^^.f^rz^cr  (Rom.  Cath.)  : 

"Turning  nuns  out  of  their  convents  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day  in  France,  a  spectacle  for  angels  and  for  men  !  Here  are 
women  who.se  lives  have  been  given  up  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humanity  driven  from  their  homes,  deprived  of  their  liber- 
ties, refused  the  freedom  of  their  vocation  at  the  dictates  of  a 
handful  of  inlidels,  chiefly  Masonic  Jews!  It  is  a  crime  that 
cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  We  hear  of  it  as  a  piece  of  news 
in  the  newspapers  along  with  the  heartless  and  sinister  comment 
that  this  is  but  the  means  which  the  French  republic  takes  to 
protect  itself  against  its  arch-enemy,  Clericalism  !  Have  done 
with  the  lie.  It  is  simply  religious  persecution,  the  out-and-out 
malice  haters  of  the  church,  who  are  as  vindictive  and  diabolic 
as  the  pagan  Romans  who  fiung  the  martyrs  to  the  lions  in  the 
bloody  arena  of  the  Colisseum." 

The  Milwaukee   Catholic   Citisen  declares  that  it  does  "not 
ordinarily  look  with  favor  upon  street  riots, "  but  that   it  hails 
the  present  disturbances  as  at  least  "a  sign  of  virility — the  only 
such  conspicuous  sign  that  French  Catholicity  has  given  us." 
The  Boston  Pilot  (Rom.  Cath.)  says: 

"We  trust  the  French  Catholics,  awakened  at  last,  will  resist 
these  decrees  to  blood  and  death,  if  need  be,  and  compel,  as 
they  very  soon  can,  the  downfall  of  the  Combes  ministry  and  the 
repeal  of  the  associations  law. 

"Under  that  hypocritical  enactment,  all  sorts  of  infidel  secret 
societies  are  free  to  meet  and  conspire  against  religious  and  civil 
authority  ;  while  good  men  or  women  may  not  join  together  in 
the  name  of  God  to  feed  the   hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  and 


instruct  the  ignorant,  except  under  the  most  arbitrary  condi- 
tions. Nay.  more:  France  alone,  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  licenses  the  abandoned  woman  and  expels  the  .Sjbter 
(jf  Charity." 

Several  of  the  Protestant  papers  also  take  the  view  that  Pre- 
niier  Combes's  policy  will  accomplish  more  harm  than  go<Ml.  The 
St.  Louis  C/trislian-Evangflist  thinks  that  the  as.sociations  law 
is  not  an  unreasonably  rigorous  one,  but  that  "the  method  of  it.s 
enforcement  is  calculated  to  alienate  the  symiiathies  even  of 
those  who  approve  the  Government's  general  i»<»sition."  The 
New  York  Outlook  (undenom.)  says: 

"Many  of  the  seh<H)ls  closed  are  not  only  dear  to  the  church, 
l)ut  they  are  dear  also  to  the  people,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
among  the  best  in  France.  .Many  of  these  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  sisters  in  various  orders  for  whom,  in  France  as  else- 
where, there  is  a  feeling  of  great  respect.  Every  one  couM  un- 
derstand what  tile  Government  meant  when  it  laid  its  hand  in 
one  form  or  another  on  those  priests  who  had  conducted  an  active 
propaganda  against  the  republic  ;  but  to  close  the  schools  is  to 
strike,  not  so  much  at  the  piiests  as  at  the  children  and  at  the 
people  at  large  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  extreme  meas- 
ure has  evoked  a  passionate  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  pr<iv- 
inces  and  has  led  to  disorder  at  many  points." 

The  Philadelphia  Church  Sttiiulard  (Prot.  Episc.) .  on  tin-  other 
hand,  thinks  that  "  Clerical  c«)nspirators  "  are  to  blame  for  the 
present  troubles.  "If  the  Clerical  authorities  would  just  drop 
politics,"  it  says,  "and  si)end  the  same  energy  in  propagating 
religion  which  they  are  everlastingly  expending  in  support  of 
some  aspirant  like  Boulaiiger,  or  in  jjersecuting  some  Jew  like 
Dreyfus,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they  might 
win  France  back  to  its  old  faith."  The  New  York  Churchman 
(Prot.  Episc  )  remarks  that  "it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add 
that  all  that  any  of  the.se  schools  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  authori- 
zation. It  costs  nothing  and  imposes  no  illegitimate  demands." 
The  Boston  Co>t^i;rt\i;atio/ialist  comments: 

"Onh*  a  minority  of  the  institutions  aflfected  by  the  associa- 
tions law  have  failed  to  comply  with  its  terms.  Such  as  are  now 
being  proceeded  against  have  had  abundant  warning.  This 
should  be  lemembered  if  one  is  disposed  to  deem  the  state  as 
acting  harshly.  Moreover,  much  of  the  jiresent  agitation  is  due 
to  a  strange  union  of  forces — temporary,  to  be  sure — between 
the  Clerical  party  and  the  atheistic  Nationalists,  who  are  using 
the  occasion  for  party  ends  in  an  endeavor  to  unseat  the  Repub- 
licans. President  Loubet  has  been  appealed  to  during  the  past 
week  to  interfere.     He  has  no  option  but  to  enforce  the  law.  ancl 
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would  not  tlo  otherwise  if  he  could.  That  at  bottom  the  coulro- 
Yersy  is  one  between  non-religious  Socialism  and  ecclesiasticism 
can  not  be  ilenied.  The  female  Socialists  have  been  as  bellijjer- 
ent  as  the  pious  women  whose  children  the  nuns  teach  and  who 
now  tace  expulsion  from  their  schools.  Rival  camps  of  women 
have  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris,  contended  with  each  other  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  get  the  ear  ot  responsible  ofticiais.  Pos- 
sibly M.  Combes,  the  premier,  has  been  less  tactful  in  enforcing 
the  law  than  another  nian  would  have  been,  and  doul)tless  some 
injustice  has  been  done  in  particular  instances;  but  from  the 
consistent  and  tirnily  held  position  of  the  ministry,  that  the 
church's  educational  and  philanthropic  agencies  must  conform 
to  reasonable  state  law  and  submit  to  regulation  and  inspection. 
few  Americans  will  dissent.  Certainly  any  bitter  antagonism 
by  a  minority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forces  against  reasonable 
state  legislation  will  but  strengthen  the  Socialist  movement 
against  all  religion,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  threats  of  the  So- 
cialist press  already  heard.  The  Socialist  party  has  come  to  stay 
in  French  politics.  It  has  able  leaders,  like  M.  Jaures  and  M. 
Mdlerand.  and  no  Republican  ministry  hereafter  will  dare  to 
proceed  unless  it  has  an  understanding  with  it." 


A  JAPANESE   VIEW   OF   RELIGION. 

THE  spirit  of  religious  unrest  and  of  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  religions  that  undoubtedly  prevail  to  a  large  ex- 
tent among  the  more  intellectual  classes  in  Japan  finds  note- 
worthy utterance  in  an  article  by  Kiichi  Kaneko  in  T/ie  Meta- 
physical Magazine  (New  York,  June) .  "  What  is  religion?  "  he 
asks  ;  and  answers : 

"According  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  religion  is  the  worship 
of  God.  'The  object  of  religion,'  says  Seneca,  'is  to  know  God 
and  to  imitate  Him.'  Even  among  modern  thinkers,  a  man  like 
Schleiermacher  held  that  religion  is  to  worship  God  and  obey 
His  commands.  Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  German  philoso])her, 
once  said,  '  Religion  consists  in  our  recognizing  all  our  duties  as 
divine  commands.'  Many  other  scholars  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion. But  it  seems  to  ifte  that  these  are  the  definitions  given  to 
the  religions  of  the  past.  Such  is  the  definition  of  the  historic 
religions.  It  is  not  the  definition  of  ideal  religion,  not  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  new  age,  not  of  the  religion  of  the  future.  It  is  too 
narrow,  and  one-sided. 

"  Religion  is  not  merely  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  one's  sin- 
cere attitude  toward  the  universe  and  life.  In  this  sense,  we 
may  call  Socialism  a  religion  ;  Positivism  a  religion  ;  and  Bud- 
dhism a  religion.  If  religion  is  merely  to  worship  a  God,  Bud- 
dhism may  not  be  called  a  reli^^ion,  because  it  names  no  god  to 
worship.  But  no  historical  scholar  of  religion  would  overlook  it. 
Buddhism  is,  undoubtedly,  a  religion.  One  of  the  representa- 
tive scholars  on  comparative  religion  says,  summing  up  all  defi- 
nitions of  religion,  that  religion  is  the  worship  of  higher  power 
in  the  sense  of  need.  This  seems  to  me  much  better  and  a  little 
broader.'  Edward  Caird  wisely  adds  to  this  that  a  'man's  relig- 
ion is  the  expression  of  his  summed-up  meaning  and  the  purport 
of  his  whole  consciousness  of  things.'  I  think  this  is  as  nearly 
perfect  a  definition  of  religion  as  modern  philosophers  can  give." 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  Oriental  peoples,  continues  the 
writer,  that  Christians  should  think  that  God  is  rightly  acknowl- 
•edged  in  Christendom  o\\\y.  Is  it  rational,  he  asks,  to  suppose 
that  God  should  exclude  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  planet  from  His  care  and  love?  Mr.  Kaneko  finds  it  strange, 
too,  that  our  people  "read  the  Bible  so  much  and  always  look 
back  to  Je.sus."  "Suppose  the  Bible  were  destroyed,"  he  says, 
"would  men  then  lose  all  faith  in  God?  No.  But  as  long  as 
people  cling  to  the  Bible,  their  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  uni- 
Tcrse."     He  writes  further: 

"Christianity  is  a  traditional  religion,  a  historic  religion,  and 
«o  is  Buddhism,  so  is  Islam.  Let  science  examine  them  and  if 
•desirable  destroy  them,  and  let  us  build  there  the  new,  the  true 
religion  of  science.  The  Bible  of  the  new  religion  should  be  sci- 
ence, but  not  that  of  the  imperfect  religious  histories  of  Israelites, 
Hindus,  or  Chinese.  Astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  and  psy- 
chology are  the  four  gospels  of  the  new  religion.     I  do  not  say 


perfect  gospels.     They  are  still  imperfect.     We  must  make  them 
perfect. 

"The  true  gospel  of  the  new  religion  is  the  universe  itself. 
Look  up  to  heaven — how  beautifully  the  stars  shine!  Hear  the 
birds — what  sweet  tones  they  sing  !  See  the  flowens — how  lov- 
ingly they  smile  along  the  ])eaceful  stream!  What  harmony! 
What  mystery!  Are  not  these  the  real  gospels  of  our  mother 
nature? " 

Humanity  must  rid  itself  of  the  habit  of  forever  looking  back- 
ward. This  is  a  growing  world  ;  our  faces  should  be  to  the  front. 
We  need  a  twentieth-century  religion,  not  a  prehistoric  religion, 
nor  a  first-century  religion,  nor  a  fifteenth-century  religion.  Mr. 
Kaneko  concludes : 

"The  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist  is  too  abstract  for  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  the  heaven  of  Christians  is  too  mythological 
for  a  scientihc  mind.  Mankind  does  not  want  Christianity,  Is- 
lam, nor  Buddhism.  Mankind  wants  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is 
brought  out  by  candid  and  impartial  investigation.  Mankind  is 
destined  to  have  one  religion,  anu  one  universal  tri;th.  Sci- 
ence will  spread,  slowly  but  surely,  and  the  scientific  world- 
conception  is  leading  the  way  to  the  religion  of  truth — the  one 
truth,  the  one  religion,  the  one  moral  end,  and  the  one  eternal 
God  who  exists  forever." 


THE   DECLINE  OF  ORTHODOX  JUDAISM. 

THE  funeral  ceremonies  of  Chief  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph,  accom- 
panied as  they  were  by  a  riot  of  unusual  size  and  violence 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  are  regarded  by  some  as  marking 
a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  Judaism  in  this  country.  To  at 
least  one  student,  Mr.  Peter  Wiernik,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  (August  3),  it  appears  that  the  late  rabbi's  life  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  an  all-embracing  and 
truly  orthodox  Jewish  organization  is  impracticable  in  the  United 
States.     He  declares : 

"Orthodox  Judaism  is,  to  its  true  adherent,  not  so  much  a  re- 
ligion as  it  is  a  mode  of  life.  For  him  the  theocracy  of  the  Bible, 
'fenced  around  '  with  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  law,  still  exists 
in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  exist  outside  of  the  Promised 
Land.  To  lead  a  Jewish  life,  therefore,  means  from  the  ortho- 
dox standpoint  more  than  the  belief  in  certain  theological  dog- 
mas ;  it  means  to  eat,  to  dress,  to  pray,  and  to  study  after  cer- 
tain prescribed  forms,  to  be  a  Jew  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
synagog,  and  to  eternally  hope  for  that  redemption  which 
shall  restore  the  chosen  people  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors  and 
reestablish  the  observance  of  all  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  the  God-given  law  as  in  days  of  yore." 

Now  while  it  was  easy  for  the  Jews  to  follow  their  ideal  in 
former  tiines,  when  they  lived  in  separate  communities  under 
their  own  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wiernik,  for  them  to  live 
according  to  the  rabbinical  code  under  modern  conditions.  The 
Jew  who  wishes  to  lead  an  orthodox  life  to-day  labors  under  ter- 
rible disadvantages.  "His  beard,  his  side-locks,  and  in  some 
instances  his  long  coat  make  him  the  target  for  insults  and  at- 
tacks by  the  ruffianly  element ;  his  observance  of  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Decalog  excludes  him  from  many  remunerative  occupations; 
his  clinging  to  the  kosher  diet  makes  travel  and  life  away  from 
the  great  centers  very  uncomfortable."     The  writer  continues: 

"But  'suflferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,'  and  a  religion 
for  which  so  much  was  endured  for  thousands  of  years  will  not 
be  abandoned  without  a  struggle.  The  number  of  Jews  who 
lead,  or  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  lead,  a  Jewish  life  in  the 
orthodox  sense  runs  into  many  thousands,  probably  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  serious  and  thoughtful  among  them  always  consider 
plans  to  perpetuate  their  faith  and  to  save  genuine  orthodoxy 
from  dying  out  with  the  present  generation  or  with  the  cessation 
of  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  but 
natural  to  expect  improvement  from  organization  and  to  believe 
that  a  great  and  recognized  center  of  orthodox  Judaism  would  add 
to  its  vitalit)'  and  extend  its  influence.  It  was  with  this  object 
in  view  that  several  hundred  small  orthodox  congregations  un- 
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der  tlie  leadersliip  of  a  few  larger  ones  were  organized  fourteen 
years  ago  into  the  '  Aqiulat  ha-Kehilot '  (union  of  congregations) , 
and  the  importation  of  a  great  rabbi  was  decided  upon  as  the 
best  means  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  real  orthodoxy  in  this 
country. 

"The  selection  fell — and  from  the  orthodox  standpoint  very 
properly — on  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph,  the  great  'niaggid,*  or 
preacher,  of  Wilna.  He  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  the 
qualification  for  administering  the  oftice  of  rabbi  of  a  large  ortho- 
dox community — rabbinical  scholarship.  The  orthodox  rabbi  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  scholar,  interpreting  the  law  of  Judaism 
for  those  who  wish  to  live  in  accordance  with  it.  and  deciding 
doubtful  points  of  religious  practise  for  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves competent  to  do  so." 

The  expectation  that  the  great  rabbi  would  unite  and 
strengthen  the  orthodox  Jewish  congregations  in  this  country 
was   not   destined   to   be  realized.     "The  long  dreary  fourteen 


also  a  tribute  to  the  religion  in  which  they  were  brought  up  and 
which  still  has  many  charms  for  them,  altho  they  do  not  practise 
its  tenets  as  strictly  as  it  would  be  insisted  u{)on  by  the  great 
and  pious  man  whom  they  accompanied  on  his  last  journey." 


RABBI  JACOB  JOSEPH. 

years "  between  his  arrival  and  his  death  were  "full  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment."  His  anticipated  usefulness  was  "vitiated 
by  the  coldness  of  false  friends,  by  the  malice  of  contemptible 
enemies,  and  by  the  opposition  of  some  rabbis  to  be  eclipsed  by 
acknowledging  his  authority."  Moreover,  he  found  himself  in 
a  country  which  has  separated  the  functions  of  church  and  state 
and  "leaves  the  rabbi  without  any  authority  save  that  voluntar- 
ily given  to  him  by  bis  parishioners."     Mr.  Wiernik  concludes  : 

"And  so  he  lived,  more  a  martyr  than  a  leader  until  that  stroke 
of  paralysis  which  chained  him  to  his  bed  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  jiractically  ended  his  career.  He  did  not  lack  admirers  or 
adherents,  but  the  hope  of  a  united  orthodoxy  under  liis  sway 
was  not  realized,  and  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
could  not  be  reali.ied  under  any  leader  whatsoever.  The  fault 
was  not  his,  tho,  and  he  rose  rather  than  sank  in  the  popular 
estimation  as  the  years  rolled  by. 

"The  display  of  grief  on  the  East  Side  and  the  imposing  fu- 
neral were  more  a  tribute  to  his  personality  than  to  the  ofhce  of 
chief  rabbi,  which  practically  did  not  exist  for  many  years.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  procession  and  at  the  cemetery 
was  the  preponderance  of  men  dressed  and  shaved  after  modern 
fashion  over  the  old  style  of  bewhiskered  orthodox  Jews  who  are 
the  regular  habitues  of  the  orthodox  synagogs. 

"It  proves  that  eren  those  who  succumbed  to  American  influ- 
ences and  gave  up  tlie  attempt  to  live  according  to  the  mode  per- 
sonified in  Rabbi  Joseph  had  sufficient  regard  for  him  to  spend 
a  week-day  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory.     It  was 


BLIGHTING    INFLUENCE   OF   GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

'  "INHERE  are  at  present,  perhajjs,  only  two  or  three  univer- 
•■■  sities  in  Germany  to  which  I  should  advise  young  men  to 
go,  with  some  hope  that  their  Christian  faith  would  remain  un- 
shaken and  unscathed."  Such  is  the  statement  of  a  writer  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (July)  who  signs  himself  J.  G.  F.  :  and  he 
further  declares  that  these  two  or  three  universities  which  are 
the  only  ones  he  can  recommend  are  "out  of  the  way"  and 
"rarely  attended  by  foreign  students."  The  indictment  against 
the  other  universities  of  the  Fatherland  is,  of  course,  on  the 
ground  of  their  "destructive  criticism,"  subversive  of  evangeli- 
cal faith.     Says  this  writer: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  German  universities 
are  now,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  very  large  extent,  tilled  with  theo- 
logians of  the  most  radical  tendencies.  It  would  be  easy  to  men- 
tion dozens  of  names  such  as  O.  Pfleiderer,  Harnack,  and  Gun- 
kel  at  Berlin  ;  Meinhold  at  Bonn  ;  Kriiger,  Holzmann,  and  Stade 
at  Geissen  ;  Smend  and  Wellhausen  at  Gottingen  ;  Merx  and 
Hausraih  at  Heidelberg;  Kautsch  at  Halle;  Cornill  at  Breslau  ; 
Jiilicher  at  Marburg;  Spitta  at  Strassburg;  Gottschick  at  Tii- 
bingen.  The.se  are  some  of  the  names  of  those  most  radically 
inclined.  Then  there  are  scores  of  theologians  who  represent  a 
milder  form  of  rationalism  at  each  of  the  seventeen  German  uni- 
versities. They  are  what  the  Germans  call  Vermittelungstheo- 
logen,  i.e.,  theologians  who  try  to  reconcile  between  the  positive 
and  the  negative  :  a  thing  which  they  rarely  succeed  in  doing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either.  In  reality,  there  are  at  present  per- 
haps only  two  or  three  universities  in  Germany  to  which  I  should 
advise  young  men  to  go,  with  some  hope  that  their  Christian 
faith  would  remain  unshaken  and  unscathed.  But  these  are 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  and  scarcely  ever  attended  by  foreign 
students.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is.  they  do  not  make  so  much 
noise,  the  faculties  are  generally  much  smaller,  and  hence  the 
attraction  is  not  so  great,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated are  less  attractive  than  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Tiibingen.  For  good  and  positive  instruction,  how- 
ever, I  know,  at  the  present  time,  no  universities  which  I  should 
recommend  as  much  as  Greifswald,  and  Rostock,  and  perhaps 
Erlangen  and  Tubingen.  The  instructors  of  these  four  are 
stanchly  Lutheran,  but  positive  and  Biblical  in  their  views,  and 
thoroughly  equipped  for  their  calling." 

These  radical  doctrines  to  a  considerable  degree  permeate,  we 
are  told,  the  pastoral  teaching  of  Germany: 

"  How  far  the  ideas  of  these  moderns  have  penetrated  into  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  of  the  state  churches — the  free 
churches  have  thus  far  manfully  withstood  this  infection  ;  their 
ministers  may,  in  a  few  instances,  be  tainted  a  little — is  evident 
from  some  remarks  by  Pastor  Weingart,  of  Osnabriick,  which 
he  made  a  year  ago,  occasioned  by  an  Easter  sermon.  This  re- 
sulted in  his  deposition  by  the  Consistory  of  Hanover.  The 
cases  of  Pastor  Neidhart  of  Hamburg,  and  Hillmann.  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hamburg,  are  to  the  point. 
The  former  was  chosen  by  a  Berlin  parish,  but.  on  account  of  his 
radical  opinions,  not  confirmed  by  the  competent  consistory, 
which  is  in  itself  not  over-orthodox;  while  the  latter  has  been 
compelled  by  his  church  officials  to  resign  on  account  of  offen- 
sive utterances.  Not  long  since  he  spoke  in  Brunswick,  and  ac- 
cording to  reports  uttered  blasphemous  words.  He  is  said  to 
teacli 'Jesus  was  only  a  child  of  his  time,  and  subject  to  the 
errors  of  his  contemporaries.  He  can  not  have  taught  what  he 
had  heard  from  his  father.  He  is  not  risen  from  the  dead,  but 
he  probably  disappeared  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock.  The  Gospel  of  John 
merits  no  credence,  and  Paul,  notwithstanding  high  thoughts, 
offers  a  doctrine  full  of  contradictions,  and  is  not  free  from  su- 
perstition.' Such  utterances  are  the  results  of  the  teaching  of 
men  like  Harnack.  who  declares  in  his  'Essence  of  Christian- 
ity,' that  '  Christ  has  no  place  in  the  Gospels.'     If  such  utter- 
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auces  as  those  of  Hillmauu  are  witlihclil  in  iiuiiiy  instances,  it  is 
not  because  only  a  tew  liold  sucli  sentiments,  but  rather  because 
they  dare  not  express  them." 

There  is,  however,  a  conservative  force  that  still  makes  for 
the  evangelical  faith.     Of  this  the  writer  says  : 

"My  notes  would,  however,  be  incomplete,  did  I  not  state 
that,  in  spite  of  such  teaching  at  nearly  all  the  universities  of 
Germany,  there  are  still  many  men  in  this  pulpit  who  firmly  hold 
to  the  pure  gospel,  and  preach  it  with  success.  To  name  them 
would  lead  too  far.  especially  since  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
so  much  known  outside  their  particular  spheres  of  labor,  as  the 
theological  professors.  StiJcker.  formerly  court  preacher,  is  doing 
a  grand  work  in  city  mission  work  in  Berlin.  Besides  him,  I 
would  mention  Drs.  Dryander  and  Braiin,  general  superintend- 
ents of  Berlin  (the  former  is  also  court  i)reacher).  and  Dr.  Behr- 
maun,  senior  of  the  Hamburg  clergy,  and  others. 

"Thus,  wliile  mosl  of  the  theological  chairs  are  at  present 
filled  by  liberal  and  ultra-liberal  professors,  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  men  who  do  not  follow  them  blindly,  but  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  in  his  immaculate  concep- 
tion, the  reality  of  his  miracles,  his  death  on  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  his  resurrection,  etc.,  and  these  are  really  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  They  do  a  good  work  among  their  fellow-men, 
and  when  they  preach  they  generally  have  full  churches;  while 
the  disciples  of  the  liberal  professors,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of 
many  of  them,  usually  have  more  empty  pews  than  attentive 
listeners." 


ORIGI.N    OF   AMERICAN    POLYGAMY. 

'^P'HE  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lalter-Day  Saints,  more  gen- 
■»■  erally  known  as  the  Mormon  Church,  was  instituted  April 
6,  1830,  in  Seneca.  N.  Y. .  being  organized  with  six  members  out 
of  about  thirty  believers.  Joseph  Smith  was  one  of  the  members 
and  became  the  presiding  elder  of  the  church,  holding  this  posi- 
tion until  his  death  in  1844.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
church's  existence  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  with  whicli  "Mormonism"  has  become 
preeminently  associated,  was  not  only  not  recognized,  but  was 
officially  denounced.  In  1S31  the  following  commandment  was 
adopted  by  the  church  :  "Thou  slialt  love  thy  wife  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  shalt  cleave  unto  her  and  none  else."  Moreover,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  source  of 
inspiration  to  Joseph  Smith  and  the  church,  provides  specifically 
for  the  monogamous  relation,  declaring  that  "there  shall  not  any 
man  among  you  have  save  it  be  one  wife  ;  and  concubines  he 
shall  have  none."  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  interesting  ques- 
tion has  been  raised :  When  and  how  was  "  plural  marriage " 
recognized  by  the  Mormons?  Two  answers  have  been  recently 
made  to  this  question,  one  by  Joseph  Smith,  a  son  of  the 
"Prophet"  and  President  of  the  Reorganized  (non-polygamous) 
Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  ths  other  by  William  Alex- 
ander Linn,  the  author  of  a  new  and  exhaustive  history  of  the 
Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  writes  in  The  Arena  (August),  states  very 
emphatically  that  the  popular  view  of  the  origin  of  polygamy  is 
entirely  incorrect.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  actual  docu- 
ment sanctioning  "the  plurality  of  wives"  was  read  by  Elder 
Orson  Pratt  at  a  special  conference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  by 
order  of  President  Brigham  Young,  on  August  29,  1852.  This 
document  was  believed  to  be  a  posthumous  paper — a  so  called 
■"revelation" — of  Joseph  Smith's.  Such  authorship,  however, 
his  son  now  denies.     He  declares : 

"There  has  been  no  sufficient  accounting  for  the  whereabouts 
of  this  document  during  this  interim  of  over  eight  years  [since 
the  death  of  Joseph  SmithJ,  nor  has  the  identity  of  the  document 
itself  been  sufficiently  established.  President  Young  makes  the 
statement  in  reference  to  it  that  it  was  in  his  private  possession 
under  lock  and  key,  and  its  existence  was  known  only  to  himself 
and  possibly  a  few  others  whom  he  may  have  chosen  to  make 
acquainted  with  its  existence.     Further  than  this,  the  document 


presented  by  President  Young  was  stated  by  him  to  be  a  copy 
only,  and  that  the  original  had  been  burned  by  Emma,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Smith,  whom  he  married  January  18,  1827,  in  South 
Baiubridge,  N.  Y. 

"In  reference  to  this  charge  against  the  wife  of  the  Prophet, 
she  distinctly  affirmed  during  her  lifetime  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  that  she  neither  saw,  read,  nor  heard  read,  was  not  in 
possession  of,  nor  burned  any  such  document ;  hence,  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  the  identity  of  the  document  is  presented 
or  sustained  is  that  of  President  Brigham  Young.  This,  taken 
with  the  statements  of  President  Young,  H.  B.  Clawson,  (1.  Q. 
Cannon,  and  Elder  Or.son  Pratt,  as  heretofore  quoted,  proves 
conclusively  that  the  dogma  or  i)ractise  of  ])lural  marriage,  or 
polygamy,  was  not  introduced  by  Jo.seph  Smith,  but  by  Brigham 
Young  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  August  29, 
1852. 

"Two  of  the  .sons  of  the  Prophet  have  traveled  in  Utah  and  the 
adjacent  territory  for  many  years,  and  have  always  been  ready 
to  present  their  views  in  opposition  to  plural  marriage  and  have 
demanded  their  right  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  Smith  to  defend  him 
against  the  allegation  that  he  was  the  responsible  agent  in  the 
introduction  of  plural  marriage  into  the  tenets  of  the  church. 
These  men  are  still  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  their  conten- 
tion, and  to  dispute  the  claims  made  by  any  that  Joseph  Smith, 
their  father,  either  taught  or  practised  plinal  marriage." 

Mr.  William  Alexander  Linn,  in  his  book,  "The  Story  of  the 
Mormons,"  takes  the  more  generally  accepted  view  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  the  author  of  the  "revelation  "  on  polygamy,  and  says 
further  that  its  doctrines  were  familiar  to  the  Mormon  leaders 
and  practised  by  tliem  even  before  their  expulsion  from  Illinois 
in  1845.  We  summarize  as  follows  from  his  chapter  on  "The 
Institution  of  Polygamy  "  : 

The  testimo.jy  of  John  D.  Lee  in  regard  to  the  practise  of  polyg- 
amy in  Illinois  is  very  circumstantial,  and  Lee  was  a  conscien- 
tious polygamist  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  says  that  in  the 
winter  of  1843-44  Joseph  Smith  set  one  Sidney  Hay  Jacobs  to 
writing  a  pamphlet  giving  selections  from  the  Scriptures  bearing 
on  the  practise  of  polj-gamy  and  advocating  that  doctrine.  The 
appearance  of  this  pamphlet  created  so  much  unfavorable  com- 
ment that  Joseph  Smith  deemed  it  best  to  condemn  it,  altho  men 
in  his  confidence  were  busy  advocating  its  teachings. 

Still  further  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  affidavit  made  on 
February  16,  1874,  by  William  Clayton,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  office  and  wrote  the  copy  of  the  "revelation" 
which  Brigham  Young  made  public  in  1852.  The  affidavit  recites 
that  while  Clayton  and  the  prophet  were  taking  a  walk,  in  Feb' 
ruary,  1843,  Smith  first  broached  to  him  the  subject  of  plural 
marriages,  and  told  him  that  the  doctrine  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  God.  He  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  wives  whom 
Smith  married  at  this  time,  adding  that  his  wife  Emma  "was 
cognizant  of  the  fact  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  being  his 
wives." 

Further  proof,  Mr.  Linn  concludes,  is  not  needed  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  the  offspring  of  Joseph  Smith. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

AN  Illinois  weekly  paper  has  begun  the  publication  of  the  entire  Bible 
as  a  serial.     It  will  take  about  fifty  years  10  complete  the  publication. 

Mks.  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  who  for  sixteen  years  has  been  the  first 
reader  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  New  York,  has  resigned  her 
office,  in  obedience  to  an  edict  from  Mrs.  Eddy  issued  on  July  12  and  read- 
ing in  part  as  follows  :  "The  mother  church  by-law  relative  to  a  three 
years'  term  for  church  readers  was  entitled  to  and  has  received  profound 
attention.  Rotation  in  office  promotes  wisdom,  quiets  mad  ambition,  satis- 
fies justice,  and  crowns  honest  endeavors."  Mrs.  Stetson's  successor  is  Miss 
Laura  C.  Lyman,  of  New  York. 

Cou.VT  TOLSTOV  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  Russian  Ministers  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Justice  protesting  against  the  persecution  of  his  followers, 
which  he  declares  to  be  incomprehensible,  useless,  cruel,  and,  above  all, 
unjust.  The  letter  continues:  "I  alone  am  the  guiltj' one  in  connection 
with  the  matter,  for  I  write  books  which  propagate  ideas  that  are  re- 
garded as  a  danger  to  the  state.  If  the  Government  considers  it  necessary 
to  suppress  by  force  that  to  which  it  objects  it  should  strike  directly  at 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  that  is,  at  me,  especially  as  I  declare  I  shall  never 
cease  to  do  that  which  the  Government  regards  as  harmful,  but  what  is  for 
me  a  duty  to  God  and  my  conscience."  The  Vienna  Arheiter  Zeitung  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  on  receipt  of  the  letter  the  question  of  the 
arrest  of  Tolstoy  was  seriously  considered  by  the  Russian  Government, 
but  it  was  finally  decided  not  to  molest  him. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT    AND    THE    VATICAN. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  negotiations  with  the  Vatican 
^  have  been  incomprehensible  to  the  European  press.  It  is 
jjoinled  out  that  (Jovernor  Tafl's  request  for  the  appointment  of 
a  native  Filipino  as  bisliop  and  the  Vatican's  deference  to  liim 
in  connection  with  the  choice  of  an  apostolic  delej^ate  constitute 
a  novel  method  of  separatini;  church  and  state.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
positive  statement  that  the  ne^oiiations  with  the  Vatican  are 
not  of  a  diplomatic  character  has  been  received  with  disrespect- 
ful amusement.  It  is  admitted  that  he  may  call  them  undiplo- 
matic so  far  as  he  and 
his  mission  are  con- 
cerned, but  need  the 
Pope  and  his  cardi- 
nals be  undiplomatic? 
European  papers  an- 
swer this  query  in  the 
negative.  Another 
point  is  that  the  large 
foreign  element  in  the 
United  States,  not  yet 
trained  to  the  prac- 
tical separation  of 
church  and  state,  will 
be  bewildered  by 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  done.  "  De  Toc- 
queville  and  Labou- 
laye,"  says  the  J einps 
(Paris),"  would  shud- 
der in  their  graves  if 
apprised  that  the  land 
of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  had 
upon  its  own  initia- 
tive rushed  so  near 
the  peril  of  an  adult- 
erous union  of  the 
eivil  power  and  the 
spiritual  power. "  The 
same  paper  proceeds : 

"In  truth,  the  plan 
that  Governor  Taft 
was  charged  by  Sec- 
retary Root  to  urge 
upon  Leo  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Rampol'a 
amounts  to  a  con- 
cordat.     The   United 

States  would  not  have  made  a  law  for  the  establishment  of 
religion,  but  upon  pretense  of  purchasing  the  property  of  the 
religious  orders  it  would  have  paid  the  Vatican  about  $10,000.- 
000.  That  would  have  constituted  a  fund  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Philippine  clergy.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  of  the  sig- 
nature of  a  treaty  of  this  .sort  by  a  representative  of  the  federal 
Government  and  the  pontifical  secretary  of  state  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  apostolic  delegate  at  Washington  a  legal 
standing,  a  sort  of  diplomatic  recognition.  He  could  then  have 
negotiated  directly  with  President  Roosevelt  or  with  his  Gov- 
ernment without  having  recourse  to  the  services  or  the  officious 
intermediation  of  an  American  citizen  like  Archbishop  Ireland. 
It  will  be  seen  thus  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  set  a 
price  upon  the  concessions  it  asked  from  Rome.  It  is  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  decide  if  the  recall  of  the  religious 
orders  and  the  sanction  of  the  friars'  expulsion  are  worth  such 
•  considerable   compensation    as    the  abandonment   of   a   secular 
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policy  and   tiie  conclusion  of  a  .sort  of  concurdat  or  treaty  with 
the  Holy  See." 

The  idea  that  matters  will  be  any  easier  to  arrauge  at  Manila 
is  not  favorably  entertained  abroad  unless  President  R<K)sevelt 
decides  to  yield  to  the  Vatican.  The  notion  in  Fluropc  generally 
IS  that  the  Vatican  will  not  do  any  yielding  unless  it  has  to. 
'Vhc  Joiirii.t/  ihs  Di'bals  (Paris)  infers,  consequently,  "that  the 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  smoothed  away  in  Rome  will  be 
lound  e(jually  insuperable  when  taken  up  in  .Manila."  But  the 
official  organ  of  the  Vatican.  \\\vi  Osstrvalore  lioinatio  (Rome), 
asserts  editorially  that  "as  a  result  of  negotiations  conducted  on 
both  sides  in  a  spirit  of  amiable  conciliation  and  amicable  defer- 
ence," and  "in  conformity  to  jiropositions  set  forth  in  a  memo- 
randum by  the  I'ope, " 
matters  will  be  easily 
arranged  at  .Manila. 
In  rejjly  to  this  the 
London  'limes  says : 

"  Did  one  not  know 
the  negotiations  to  be 
a  thinly  disguised 
failure,  the  state- 
ments of  the  Vatican 
official  journal  would 
warrant  a  belief  in 
their  success.  As  it 
is,  the  enemies  of  the 
Vatican  will  be  the 
first  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. More 
than  one  meml)er  of 
the  Sacred  College 
ilepl(»res  the  fatuity 
of  the  policy  pursued 
by  Cardinal  Ram- 
l)olla  and  the  com- 
missi<m  of  cardinals." 

The  great  London 
daily  just  quoted 
gives  the  following 
particulars  regarding 
the  "true  inward- 
ness" of  the  Vatican's 
course  throughout : 

"  Broadly  speaking, 
the  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiations is  a  triumph 
for  the  regular  clergy 
at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
church.  In  view  of 
the  composition  of  the 
commission  of  car- 
dinals, three  of  whose 
five  members  belong 
to  the  regular  clergy  (Steinhuber.  Jesuit ;  Gotti,  Carmelite  ;  \'ivez 
y  Tuto,  Spanish  Capucin)  ;  while  Cardinal  Rampolla  is  protector 
of  the  Augustinians,  the  outcome  could  hardly  have  been  dif- 
ferent. At  present  in  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church  the 
regular  clergy  pays  the  pii>er  and  has  a  right  to  call  the  tune." 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  settling  this  matter,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  European  observers,  is  for  President  Roosevelt  to  display 
firmness.  If  he  does  this  there  will  be  no  real  difficulty.  Some 
authorities  predict  that  he  will.  To  quote  the  London  Spec- 
tator : 

"The  friars,  in  fact,  will  be  deported  as  dangerous  to  the  res- 
toration of  order  in  the  islands,  and  will  receive  only  tiie  bare 
value  of  their  property.  The  belief  in  the  Vatican  is  that  the 
friars  have  a  right  under  the 'i'reaty  of  Paris  to  'pursue  their 
occupation'  ;  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  SeP.or  Sagasta,  who  is 


JOHN    H. 
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pledged  to  restrain  the  orders  at  borne,  will  engage  in  a  diplo- 
matic quarrel  for  their  sake,  while  in  America  itself  it  is  held  as 
dogma  that  every  church  in  an  American  possession  must  be 
finally  disestahlislied." 

An  even  more  emphatic  statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude 
is  given  in  the  Imiependance  lielge  (Brussels)  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  notified  the  Pope  that  the  Vatican  must  recall 
the  friars.  The  Pope  having  replied  by  a  formal  refusal,  the 
President  of  llie  great  American  republic  at  once  said  that,  if  his 
request  were  not  complied  with,  the  friars  would  be  purely  and 
simply  e.Kpelled.  The  Cabinet  at  Washington  is  right  to  assume 
so  energetic  an  attitude,  for  it  is  only  in  the  face  of  a  menace 
that  the  Vatican  is  in  the  habit  of  yielding.  .  .  .  The  Vatican 
knows  very  well  that  it  must  yield.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  it 
hopes  from  its  present  resistance.  Was  it  imagined  in  Rome, 
when  the  American  Government  opened  the  negotiations,  that 
permanent  relations  would  be  established  between  Washington 
and  the  Vatican,  and  that  a  firm  fooling  would  be  gained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  footing  has  been  gained  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe?  That  error  must  have  become  manifest, 
and  it  had  to  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for  in  that 
direction.  Hence  the  access  of  bad  humor  which,  we  may  be 
sure,  will  not  be  repeated.  For  they  know  very  well  at  the  Vat- 
ican that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  carry  out  his  threat,  and  that  the 
Spanish  friars  will  be  expelled  from  the  Philippines  without  any 
indemnity  whatever  if  the  Pope  does  not  finally  consent  to  their 
recall." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


preciationof  the  'great  statesman  '  whose  personality  has  indefi- 
nitely increased  public  confidence,  not  only  in  the  Colonial  oftice 
but  in  tile  (Government  as  a  whole,  will  be  welcomed,  not  merely 


CHAMBERLAIN:   THE   MAN    WHO   MISSED   IT. 

WHY  is  not  Joseph  Chamberlain  Premier  of  England?  The 
question  is  asked  in  all  sorts  of  direct  and  indirect  ways. 
The  organs  of  foreign  opinion  give  it  up.  They  agree,  however, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  in  the  comic 

opera — "he  didn't 
quite  get  there,  but 
he  came  near  it." 
Something  is  be- 
lieved to  have  oc- 
curred behind  the 
scenes  of  w.hich  the 
great  world  audi- 
ence is  kept  in  ig- 
norance. Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, it  is  pointed 
out,  has  made  him- 
self more  and  more 
at  liome  in  the  great 
aristocratic  citadel 
of  British  politics. 
A  mere  manufac- 
turer and  a  radical 
at  that,  he  is  virtu- 
ally "one  of  the 
lords,"  and  his  son 
Austen  Chamber- 
lain is  promised  a 
great  political 
future.  The  new 
Premier,  Mr.  Balfour,  made  a  speech  recently  at  Fulham  in  the 
course  of  which  he  paid  Mr.  Chamberlain  what  it  is  customary 
to  call  a  "glowing  tribute."     The  London  Z/V//^^  echoed  it  thus  : 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  our  relations  with  our  colonies 
were  at  all  like  what  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  Tho  vari- 
ous causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  happy  change,  the 
Prime  Minister  gives  the  first  place  to  the  personality  and  the 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Without  disparagement  of  his 
predecessors,  Mr.  Balfour  declares  that  Mr.  Cliamberlain  has 
breathed  a  new  spirit  into  colonial  policy,  and  caused  his  office 
to  be  regarded,  alike  in  this  country  and  througliout  tlie  empire, 
with  entirely  new  feelings.     This  generous,  yet  wholly  just,  ap- 


AUSTEN   CHAMBERLAIN, 

The  son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  has 
become  Postmaster-General  in  the  Balfour 
Ministry. 


JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

The  man  who  missed  the.  Premiership  and  is  satisfied. 

as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  country,  but  as  rebuking  the 
mean  taunts  and  ungenerous  insinuations  too  often  indulged  in 
by  those  who  can  not  forgive  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  being  great." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  would  never  have  done  as  Premier  because 
he  is  not  able  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  declares  The  Sat- 
urday Review  (London).  It  does  not  take  any  stock  in  the 
story  that  he  ma)'  be  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  it 
thought  his  son,  Austen  Chamberlain,  would  get  that  post.  An- 
other observer.  The  Outlook  (London) ,  can  not  say  too  much  in 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  favor: 

"Mr.  Chamberlain's  worst  enemy,  if  the  word  is  appropriate 
even  in  a  political  sense  in  modern  England,  can  not  allege  that 
he  courts  publicity,  or  schemes  for  popularity.  When  he  comes 
before  the  public  it  is  always  for  a  definite  purpose.  His  meth- 
ods are  ever  practical  and  business-like,  and  nobody  is  left  in 
doubt  as  to  what  he  means.  In  this  lies  the  great  secret  of  his 
popularity.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  action,  and  so  gets  the  better 
of  opponents  even  when  they  may  theoretically  have  the  better 
of  the  argument.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  political  Eng- 
land of  to-day  bears  the  deep  impress  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ac- 
tivities, and  throughout  the  empire  he  is  accepted  as  the  most 
representative  and  most  necessary  of  statesmen.  He  has  a 
splendid  courage  and  fights  for  all  he  is  worth.  That  colloquial- 
ism best  expresses  another  cause  of  his  enormous  popularity." 

The  popularity  can  not  be  so  "enormous  "  if  we  are  toaccept 
what  The  Spectator  (London)  says  in  an  elaborate  study  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain  : 

"His  enemies  declare  that  he  is  much  too  dominant  and  pug- 
nacious, that  he  presses  his  undoubted  influence  too  hard,  that 
he  is  too  often  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  action,  and  especially  that 
when  he  makes  speeches  on  foreign  affairs  he  leaves  an  impres- 
sion, most  galling  to  the  greater  states,  that  he  rather  despises 
them.     This  impression  is  extraordinarily  prevalent." 
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THE   FRENCH   ANTI-CLERICAL   CRISIS. 

THE  French  Premier,  M.  Combes,  continues  to  absorlj  the 
attention  of  Europe  in  a  way  surprising  to  those  who  have 
regarded  him  as  a  second-rate  man.  He  does  not  seem  to  he 
afraid  of  extremes  in  enforcing  the  law  against  the  religious  or- 
ders. Monks  and  nuns  and  their  schools  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  police  in  every  case  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  question  is,  what  the  Pope  proposes  to  do  about  it.  A  well- 
informed  writer  in  the  Figaro  (Paris)  says: 

"I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  fear  of  worse  evils  has  hitherto 
restrained  Leo  XHI.  In  his  e.\alted  wisdom  the  Pope  does  not 
wish  to  confuse  matters.  He  leaves  the  initiative  to  the  French 
bishops  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  task  of  defending  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  way  they  deem  best.  But  the  patience  of  Leo 
XIII.  must  not  render  the  adversary  over-bold,  and  it  should  not 
be  abused.  There  are  still  aggressive  energies  in  this  frail 
physique,  the  will  in  which  is  strong.  The  voice  of  the  august 
old  man  may  yet  assume  an  unexpected  tone." 

The  writer  says  further  that  the  Pope  seems  to  entertain  some 
dread  of  a  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  if  the 
Vatican  is  not  circumspect.  The  bishops  and  clergy  are  not  in 
agreement  throughout  France  as  to  what  should  be  done.  On 
this  aspect  of  the  situation  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  notes : 

"French  diplomacy  finds  itself  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
situation,  for  much  depends  on  the  choice  of  Cardinal  Ledo- 
chowski's  successor.  But  if  France  has  reasons  at  present  for 
treating  Leo  XIII.  with  forbearance,  the  Pope  himself  is  in  a 
position  of  doubt  and  delicacy  in  which  he  may  easily  be  men- 
aced by  the  French  Government.  He  is  not  sure  of  all  the 
French  bishops,  he  has  his  fears  of  the  growth  of  the  undoubted 
movement  of  disaffection  now  latent  in  the  French  episcopate. 
France  and  the  Vatican,  in  a  word,  are  reciprocally  in  an  ideal 
position  for  a  diplomatic  compromise,  and  this  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  interest  of  the  present  situation." 

The  resistance  of  the  religious  orders  to  the  application  of  the 
law  is  said  to  be  due  wholly  to  the  promptings  of  the  monarchi- 
cal and  reactionary  parties.  In  other  words,  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  in  France  see  an  opportunity  in  the  present  situation, 
or  so  the  ministerial  papers  assert.  Thus  they  explain  the  action 
of  some  ladies  high  in  Parisian  society  who  tried  to  force  their 
way  into  the  presence  of  President  Loubet's  wife.  Their  aini 
was  to  "compromise  "  her  by  protesting  against  the  Premier's 
policy.     They  could  not  see   Madame   Loubet,  but  they  left  a 


message  for  her  to  the  effect  that  if  mrtters  did  not  mend  "tho 
blood  of  women  will  be  shed  in  the  streets.  W'c  swear  it."  The 
I.anteriie  (Paris)  says: 

"The  chiefs  of  the  Clerical  party,  after  some  hesitation,  appeal 
openly  to  violence.  One  of  them  has  gone  .so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  I'arisians  will  rise  in  a  body  against  the  decrees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Finally,  the  bishops,  too,  have  got  into  line  and  sanc- 
tioned a  resort  to  extreme  measures.  Resistaiue  is  organized  in 
broad  daylight  in  the  palace  <>f  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  wliere 
.M.  Richard  [the  cardinal-archbishop],  a  functionary,  takes  com- 
mand of  the  insurrection." 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  press  comment  is  the  fact  that 
the  Temps  (Paris),  more  or  less  ministerial,  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  desert  Premier  Combes.  It  deems  his  treatment  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  too  severe.  As  regards  the  right  of  the  Pre- 
mier under  the  law  to  do  as  he  is  doing,  the  London  Sliimiard 
suggests  doubts : 

"The  doubt  whether  the  ministerial  action  is  strictly  letjal  nat- 
urally tends  to  make  the  opposition  more  bitter.  On  that  point, 
of  course,  we  express  no  opinion,  but  it  is  significant  that  M. 
Jules  Roche,  who  is  not  a  Clerical,  and  who  has  much  adminis- 
trative experience  as  well  as  legal  knowledge,  has  declared  that 
M.  Combes  is  acting  beyond  his  powers.  If  .so,  means  can,  no 
doubt,  be  found  to  check  him  and  his  agents,  tho  the  ]>ower  of 
the  state  is  enormous  in  France,  and  where  it  is  concerned 
French  courts  are  somewhat  apt  to  act  less  like  independent  ju- 
dicial authorities  than  as  the  agents  of  the  Government.  We  do 
not  require  to  be  learned  in  the  law  to  understand  the  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  nuns  when  they  are  called  on  to  obtain  an  au- 
thorization before  they  may  teach  the  poor,  and  are  told  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  too  late  to  make  the  application.  Whatever 
technical  justification  M.  Combes  may  have — and  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  is  acting  without  the  advice  of  lawyers— there 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  something  like  a  breach  of  an  honor- 
able understanding.  When  the  associations  law  was  passed  we 
were  told  that  it  was  not  directed  against  local  orders  engaged 
in  educational  or  in  charitable  work,  but  only  against  the  great 
organizations,  such  as  the  Assumplionist  Brothers,  the  Jesuits. 
Dominicans,  and  others  which  are  not  peculiarly  French,  and  are 
directed  by  generals  resident  at  Rome." 

But  it  would  show  a  deficient  understanding  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  France,  continues  The  Standard,  to  condemn  the 
ministry  without  qualification  : 

"  Monseigneur  Richard,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  talks  of  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  conscience.     Unhappily,  this  is  only  the 


Chamberlain,    his 
faded  flower. 
—J^  Rire  (Paris). 


"What !  I  Premier  !     I  didn't  know 

it,  for  I  never  read  the  newspapers." 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 


Hiding  his  blushes. 

—  Punch  (London). 


\  CiciL,   HOl 
One  down — t'other  come  on. 


—Judy  (London). 


BALFOUR    IN   CARTOON. 
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way  in  which  ecclesiaslics  speak  when  ihcy  are  weak.  They  do 
not  act  in  this  spirit  when  they  are  strony.  Monseigneur  Rich- 
ard, it  is  to  be  noted,  charges  the  ministry  willi  acting  under  the 
inrtiieuce  of  Masonic  sects  which  are  hostile  to  all  religion. 
When  the  French  Clericals  have  been  in  i)ower  they  have  treated 
all  secular  education  as  '  Masonic'  The  recently  published  cor- 
respondence of  M.  Taine  contains  son\e  striking  examples  of  the 
overbearing  action  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire 
when  they  were  influential,  and  when  they  hoped  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  all  education  in  France.  Ever  since  the  Revolution  there 
has  been  a  continual  conflict  between  those  who  wished  to  see 
teaching  made  wholly  secular,  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  state 
officials  as  a  monopoly,  and  the  Clerical  parties  which  desire  to 
control  it  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  principles  and  institutions 
of  modern  France.  The  clergy  are  not  able  to  rest  content  with 
toleration.  They  are  constantly  striving  for  power.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  teaching  orders  were  engaged  lately  in  endeavor- 
ing to  upset  the  republic.  The  as.sociations  bill  was  passed  for 
this  very  reason.  No  surprise,  therefore,  need  be  felt  that  a  Re- 
publican cabinet  is  anxious  to  obtain  full  protection  against  a 
return  of  the  danger." 

The  present  situation  in  France  can  not  endure,  however,  be- 
cause it  is  fraught 
with  peril  to  all 
Europe,  says 
the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  : 

"Another  ques- 
tion altogether  is 
whether  the  policy 
approved  and  de- 
manded by  the 
majority  in  the 
French  chamber, 
and  which  Combes 
is  faithfully  carry- 
ing out,  can  be 
regarded  as  an  un- 
mixed blessing  for 
France.  Step  by 
step  Combes  will 
be  drawn  into  a 
contest  that  calls 
for  tremendous  en- 
ergj'  and  also  a 
farseeing  eye  and 
great  self-com- 
mand. A  conflict 
with  the  'world- 
clergy  '  must 
sooner  or  later 
mean     a     conflict 

with  the  Roman  curia.  Can  Combes  in  that  event  provide  for  all 
the  consequences?  Only  a  Government  that  is  strong  and  sure 
of  itself  dare  enter  a  struggle  that  must  permanently  decide  the 
fate  of  France.  A  false  step,  a  slip,  and  the  rebound  conies — 
comes  with  the  greater  intensity  the  tighter  the  reins  were  held. 
The  French  people  have  shown  often  enough  already  that  they 
are  prone  to  extreme  changes,  and  so  have  French  parliaments. 
It  is  portentous  that  in  France  the  mediating  element  of  Protes- 
tantism is  lacking.  The  temporizers  and  the  indifferent,  who 
still  make  up  the  majority,  vote  Radical  to-day  and  to-morrow 
go  to  mass. " 

The  Clerical  press  has  begun  to  denounce  the  French  Presi- 
dent himself  for  signing  the  decrees  closing  the  schools.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  indications  in  the 
Clerical  press  of  France  of  a  coming  concerted  attempt  to  make 
President  Loubet's  position  a  very  difficult  one.  The  Corre- 
spondajit  (Paris)  compares  his  coldness  to  that  of  the  first  Czar 
Nicholas  when  the  Polish  massacres  were  going  on.  "I  shud- 
der at  these  horrors  whenever  I  think  of  them,"  said  one  of  the 
Czar's  aids.  "Then  do  as  I  do,"  retorted  Nicholas,  "and  don't 
think  of  them." — Translaiiovs  made   for  Tjie  Literary  Digest. 


COMING    FOREIGN    POLICY    OF   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

IT  is  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  greatness  of  the  giant  repub- 
lic of  the  New  World  rests  upon  the  supremacy  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ideas.  In  defense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  this  country  has 
"cannon  ready."  Thus  that  eminent  Frenchman,  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin,  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).     He  proceeds: 

"A  new  character  unfolds  itself  to  Uncle  Sam,  toward  which 
he  tends  unconsciously,  impelled  by  circumstances  rather  than 
by  ambition.  To  be  the  policeman  of  the  New  World  is  a  thing 
of  prestige  and  full  of  advantage,  but  to  be  the  keystone  of  the 
gigantic  Anglo-Saxon  arch  would  be  still  more  glorious  and  prof- 
itable. For  a  long  time  past  an  attentive  observer  could  discern 
amid  traditional  hostilities  of  a  perfunctory  kind  the  growing 
symjiathy  between  the  Americans  and  the  English.  Diverging 
interests  have  delayed  its  manifestation,  but  it  is  evident  none 
the  less.  Moreover,  it  is  not  in  England  that  the  greatest  change 
is  taking  place.  England  is  the  old  mother  whose  arrogance 
once  made  trouble  in  the  family.  Young  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  born  since  the  quarrel  came  to  an  end.     With  them 

there  can  be  a  per- 
fect understand- 
ing, and  they  are 
filled  with  respect- 
ful admiration  for 
their  elder  brother. 
Washington,  no 
doubt.foresaw  this 
fated  evolution 
when,  in  his  im- 
mortal farewell 
address,  he  warned 
his  countrymen 
against  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  own 
sentiments.  H  e 
said  that  a  nation 
which  allows  itself 
to  be  carried  away 
by  its  love  or 
hatred  for  another 
nation  becomes  in 
a  sense  the  slave 
of  its  own  passion. 
Of  whom  could  he 
have  thought  in 
writing  that,  if 
not  of  the  mother 
country  which  he 
always  loved  and 
the  prestige  and 
hostility  of  which  he  both  loved  and  feared?  The  England  of 
that  day  has  become  the  British  empire,  and  the  British  em- 
pire is  about  to  become  the  Anglo-Saxon  confederation.  In  this 
second  transformation  the  United  States  is  involved  far  more 
deeply  than  it  supposes.  What  bonds,  among  peoples,  are  com- 
prised in  a  common  language  and  a  common  soul,  an  identical 
method  of  understanding  life,  and  an  identical  conception  of 
moral  and  social  duty  !  " 

Thus,  continues  the  distinguished  French  thinker,  does  des- 
tiny impel  the  United  States  to  the  front  position  in  this  giant 
combination.  The  United  States  could  not  refuse  such  a  su- 
premacy even  if  desirous  of  doing  so: 

"In  a  few  j-ears  more  this  situation  will  appear  in  full  view. 
Let  any  attack  be  then  made  upon  Australia,  let  South  Africa  be 
menaced,  let  misfortune  come  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  will  be 
perceived,  in  the  figurative  formula  of  the  banquet-hall,  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water  and  that  the  star-spangled  banner 
has  become  the  Anglo-Saxon  flag." 

Ideas  of  this  sort  have  found  expression  in  England,  but  in  a 
vague  and  rather  tentative  way.  —  Translation  made  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SEDIiON'S  SOAP. 

The  British  Lion's  Welcome  of  the  New  Zealand  Premier. 

— Auckland  Weekly  News. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

THE  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Democracy  and  Social  Ethics."  Jane  AdJams. 
(The  Mactnillan  Company,  $1.25  ) 

"The  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo."— Edward 
.Atherton.     (D.  Appleton  &  Company,  $0.65.) 

"Tracks  of  a  Tenderfoot."- Rev.  Gulian  Lansing 
Morrills.     (Published  by  the  Author,  $x.oo.) 

"A  Speckled  Bird."— Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Skid  and  I,  or  the  Devil  in  Chains."— George 
W.  Sayler.  (Sayler  Publishing  Company,  El- 
wood,  Ind.) 

"Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark."— Shakespeare. 
(The  Roycroft  Shop,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  $5.00.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Poems  of  Ironquill. 
In  The  Liter.\i;v  Digest  for  April  26, 1902,  .an 
account  is  given  of  Eugene  F.  Ware,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Pensions  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  succeed  H.  Clay  Evans.  Mr.  Ware, 
otherwise  known  to  the  literary  world  as  "Iron- 
quill," has  recently  issued  a  book  of  poems  and 
rimes.  Just  after  the  fight  in  Manila,  the  follow- 
ing jovial  lines  from  his  pen  were  widely  quoted  : 

O  Dewey  was  the  morning 

Upon  the  first  of  May, 
And  Dewey  was  the  Admiral 

Down  in  Manila  Bay  ; 
And  Dewey  were  the  Regent's  eyes, 

"Them  "  orbs  of  royal  blue  ! 
And  Dewey  feel  discouraged  ? 

I  Dew  not  think  we  Dew. 

Below  are  a  few  selections   from  "Ironquill's" 

volume  of  verse  : 

THE  NOW. 

The  charm  of  a  love  is  its  telling,  the  telling  that 

goes  with  the  giving  ;  ■ 
The  charm  of  the  deed  is  its  doing;  the  charm  of 

a  life  is  its  living  ; 
The  soul  of  the  thing  is  the  thought ; the  charm  of 

the  act  is  the  actor  ; 
The  soul  of  the  f.ict  is  its  truth,  and  the  N'OW  is 

its  principal  factor. 

The  world  loves    the   Now   and  the   Nowist,  and 

tests  all  assumptions  with  rigor  ; 
It  looks  not  behind  it  to  falling,  and  forward  to 

ardor  and  vigor  ; 
It  cares  not   for  heroes  who    falter,  for  martyrs 

who  hushed  and  recanted, 
For  pictures  that  never  were  painted,  for  harvests 

that  never  were  planted. 

The    world  does  not   care    for  a   fragrance   that 

never  is  lost  in  perfuming. 
The   world  does  not  care   for  the   blossoms  that 

wither  awaj-  before  blooming  ; 
The  world  does  not  care  for  the  chimes  remaining 

unrung  by  the  ringer. 
The  world  does  not  care  for  the  songs  unsung  in 
the  soul  of  the  singer. 

What   use   to   mankind   is  a   purpose   that   never 

shone  forth  in  a  doer  ? 
What  use  has   the  world   for  a  loving  that  never 

had  winner  nor  wooer? 
The  motives,  the  hopes,  and  the  schemes  thai  have 

ended  in  idle  conclusions 
Are  buried  along  with  the   failures  that  come  in  a 
life  of  illusions. 

Away  with  the  flimsy  idea  that  life  with  a  past  is 

attended  ; 
There's  Now -only   Now.— and    no    Past— there's 

never  a  past ,  it  has  ended. 

MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 


"The  Mould  of  a  Man's  Fortune," 

says  Bacon,  "is  in  his  own  han(is." 
Especially  is  this  true  now,  when  he 
can,  by  means  of  Endowment  Life 
Insurance,  accumulate  a  fortune  by 
moderate  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly instalments. 


The 


fl         ine 
rudcntial 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRVDEN,        HOME  OFFICE, 
I'RKsiuENT.  Newark,  N.J. 


Write  for  InfomuiUon — Dept.  R 


The  watch 
that  wears  a 
smiling  face 
is  the 

Accurate-to-lhe-Second 

Dueber-Hampden  /// 
Watch, 

for  its  one  hand  knows  exactly 
what  its  other  hand  is  doing. 

It  is  the  watch  that  needs 
no  watching. 

No  other  watch  in  the  world 
in  made  entire  in  one  plant — 
case,  movement  and  all.  We 
make  all  the  claims  that  can 
be  made  for  a  perfect  watch 
and  stand  behind  them  all. 

.Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  rur  il1ii?tn»ted 
catalogue,  ".A  Guide  to  Watch  liuvei  s.  ' 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Works, 

■Vi  ^oiitli  Streel,  f  1111(011,  Olilo. 


COERZ 

International  Prize 

c 

ompetition 

$1500    in 

c 

ash  Prizes 

or 
ma 

equivalent    In    COEIRZ 
mufactures  if  preferred 

FOR    PAKTICULARS    AOORKS^ 

C.  P.   Coerz  Optical   Works 

Room  34,  52  E.  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 

.Mi 

liii  Office,  Bekli.n  —  Fkiehenai:— Germany 
Branches,  London— 3-6  Hobom  Circus 
Paris -22  Rue  de  L'Kntrepot 

How 


SPECIAL    SUMMER    OFFER 

,1  r   ,.     ,..,■  ;, 

JUn  diaiiionils  ini  >oui-  |ires<-iil  iiiet.>nu-  bj  oui 
iiu'iuhly  snvinir  plan. 

DimOVDS  SKXT  A.1YWHERK  FOR  APPROVll, 

Kx  press  IWllil.      litx'klrl    iswoitll   $10   to  iileiul- 

iiiir  imrvUa.<er.  FREK.  /'oxfd/  hrimi-  it 
uhtei-s  wriie  Kirst  N;ition;tI  lljink.  Cliiea^ro 
K«.   E.   M.VKSIIM.I..   I».|.t.  a.  CliUugo. 


Successor  to   \VA\.  MGIR 
1127  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.  CITY. 

BROOCHES,  NECKLACES, 
OPERA    CLASSES,   Etc. 


Boy 

A  DIAMOND 


SI    00    Per  Section^ 
1 1     -  (Wiihuui  Doors)) 

Kt.a  upw&rd,  according  to  style  a&d\ 
tiDUJi,  huym  the 


WANTED— i^,«i^ 


Gold  Medals. 


ve,    educated     men    in     Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern   States.     Fixed 
weekly  salary,  or  definite  time  guaranty.     Give  ape,  ex- 
perience, references.     DODD,  MEADic  CO.,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Lttkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioQ  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 
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TheFRFD  «KKV  fO.  Md.  M.k^n 

f  HiKhl^radeOffireA  Llbmrv  Fnr.Mi.tr..  4;rnM<l    Ifupl*!*'  ^HchJ 
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LEARN  TO  PLAY  MUSIC  ^« 

Happy  is  the  Home  .. 
Where  Sweet  Music  Reigns 


^^fm^ 


r 

r 


r 


The   Piano,    Organ,     Quitar.     VioUa, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  taught  by  note 

We  teach  Instrumental 
Music,  Marmiiny,  Com- 
positiiin  .ind  Oiclieslra- 
lion,  by  mall  only,  and 

guarantee  success.  You 
need  not  kniiw  one  thing 
about  music  when  begin- 
ning to  learn  by  our 
mtihod.  Every  feature 
horn  the  very  simplest  to 
iliemost  complicated  ex- 
ci  iition  is  made  so  easy 
and  interesting  that  any- 
one can  now  learn  witi".- 
out  years  of  tedious  study 
and  great  expense. 

One  iniui-i..  i  .V  ..,.*.  \...  more  aud  liiortf  plfasfti  with  the 
inklructioM  ad  euL'h  ■uct-rftliii^  lefwoii  coiiifs,  and  aiii  fully  p»-r- 
hU'tded  1  made  no  liii»lAl(tf  iil  beroinine  a  pupil."  Mr.  V.  (*, 
Trak'T,  of  fort  Huron,  Mii-h,,  writes  :  I  have  notliint;  luit  (food 
wurda  lo  aav  fi>r  >our  itch  ol."  He  ia  now  takltig  hia  third  (erni. 
Hia  wife  is  also  a  pupil.  The  in(«t  competent  and  prai-tii-al 
lusiruciors  are  at  the  head  of  each  department.  Terms  only 
one-half  regular  charges. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  want  someone  in  your  locality  to  know  about 
our  school  ;  as  pupils  make  our  best  advertisements 
we  want  at  least  one  in  every  locality.  We  know 
that  if  you  are  satisfied  our  efforts  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  As  a  S|>ecial  inducement,  for  $1.00,  (your 
only  expense)  which  will  not  cover  our  cost  of  ma- 
terial, wrapping  and  postage,  we  will  give  a  10 
■weeks'  course  lany  grade)  for  Piano,  Organ, 
Banjo,  Gu  tar,  Vi„|ln  or  Mandolin  As  this 
offer  is  solely  for  advertising  purposes,  the  instruc- 
tion will  be  special  and  our  best  efforts  will  be  given. 
All  we  expect  of  you  after  taking  the  Course  is  to 
tell  your  friends  exactly  what  you  think.  Our  fifth 
year  of  greatest  success.  In  accepting  this  offer 
state  whether  a  begiruier  or  advanced  pupil.  You 
need  not  know  anything  about  music  to  enroll  and 
we  will  teach  you  to  play  any  of  these  instruments. 
All  kinds  of  instruments  supplied  at  cost.    Address  : 

U.  S.  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Dept.  G,  19  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


iWflIM, 


Library 
Filing  Cabinet 

Tliemost  convenient  device  for  filing  and  classifi  ins  clipninra 
Illustrations,  manuscripu,  etc.  Il  is  tiie  acme  of  simplicity  and 
ready  reference  and  a  stimulus  to  the  busy  man  by  reason  of 
the  accur:.cy  and  facility  with  which  memoranda  are  preserved 
and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Indei  Rerum  gives  a  valuable  cross  reference  to 
your  librari  or  ma..nscript  and  permits  the  use  of  any  known 
method  of  clasjihcation. 

BRINGS  ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS 

liunkeri.'  .\ntionul  IJaiiU,  ChtcuKo: 

I  do  not  hesilate  lo  commend  the  Li-.rary  Filing  Calinet  to 

anyone  in  se.ir.h  of  a  gwd  and  satisfactory  Kling  device      It  is 

an  invalu  ible  aid  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  ihe  many  cIId: 

pings  one  is  obliged  to  preserve  and  it  certainly  fills  a  long-fe^ 

?.    1     i-"     °  '"?,'  '  '■'"'  """^  ittwentv  years  ago." 

,.w         ^l'"?  '"■    "i/isrl"'   Cabinets  furnished  iS  all  sizes  and 

nV,  ;»l       ;',"^  *V^"  "''   •'P>"'-'J».  ^''ipP-^l   prepaid   on  ap- 
proiaL      Keturn  at  onr  expense  if  „„t  satisfactory.  ^ 

■•^eml/'irrolaiofjue,  prfc-.i  anii  liternture 

..,..•...„     Title  &  Trust  Bid-,  (iiiraffo 


rite  Idbrarv  Kilinj  Cabinet  Co., 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballaid.  :«r  I'ittsfield,  Mass. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literabt 


Away  with  its  obbolete  story,  ani!  all  of  its  yes- 
terday borrow  ; 

There's  only  Jo-Jay,  almost  >tone,  and  in  front  of 
to-day  stands  to-morrow. 

And  hopes   that  are  quenchless  are  sent  us  like 

loads  from  n  (generous  lender, 
iinrichintf    us   all   in   our  efforts,  yet    making  no 

poorer  the  sender ; 
Lightenini^  all  uf  our  labors  and  thrilling  us  ever 

and  ever 
With  the  ecstasy  of  success  and  the  raptures  of 

present  endeavor. 

THK   SIKOE   or    njKLXPKWBZ. 
Before  a  Turkish  town 

The  Russians  came, 
And  with  huge  cannon 

Did  bombard  the  same. 

They  got  up  close 

And  rained  fat  bombshells  down, 
And  blew  out  every 

Vowel  in  the  town. 

And  then  the  Turks, 

Becoming  somewhat  sad 
Surrendered  every 

Consonant  they  had. 

TYPE. 

All  night  the  sky  was  draped  in  darkness  thick  ; 
From    rumbling     clouds    imprisoned     lightnings 

swept  ; 
Into  the. printer's  stick, 
With  energetic  click, 
The  ranks  of  type  into  battalions  crept. 
Which   formed     brigades   while    dreaming    labor 

slept ; 
And  ere  dawn's  crimson  pennons  were  unfurled. 
The  tiight-formed  columns  charged  the    waking 

world. 

NEW   YEAR'S   CARDS. 

THE  OLD  YEAR. 

The  Old  Y'ear  said  :  "Young  was  I  at  the  start, 
But  cares  came  fast  and  now  with  broken  heart 
I'll  do  as  all  the  New  Year's  callers  do, — 

Smile,  take  a  cup  of  coi?ee,  and  depart." 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

O  New  Year,  greet  the  old, 

And  hide  as  it  has  hid 
The  sights  which  we  have  saw. 

The  deeds  which  we  have  did. 

HE   AND   SHE. 
When  I  am  dead  you'll  find  it  hard, 

Said  he, 
To  ever  find  another  man 

Like  me. 

What  makes  you  think,  as  I  suppose 

You  do, 
I'd  ever  want  another  man 

Like  you  ? 

QUESTION. 

To  his  courtier  spake  the  Czar, 
Looking  o'er  the  fields  afar  : 
"Count  the  plowmen  that  you  see. 
And  their  number  tell  to  me." 

Frotn  the  palace  porch  afar 
Looked  and  answered  he  tlie  Czar  : 
"In  tlie  distance  there  are  two — 
Two  are  all  there  are  in  view." 

"Rightly  spoken,"  said  the  Czar; 
"Two  the  men  that  plowing'  are  ; 
Tell  their  number,  if  you  can. 
If  we  call  that  plow  a  man." 

Quickly  answered  he  the  Czar  : 
"Two  the  men  now  plowing  are  ; 
Call  that  plow  a  man,  and  then 
Three  the  number  of  the  men." 


Flashed  with  anger  then  the  Czar, 
And  his  e}-e  gleamed  like  a  star, 
As  he  looked  the  courtier  through  : 
"Wrong,  sir,  wrong!  still,  only  two. 

"Who  shall  stand  beside  a  Czar, 
With  an  empire  spreading  far  ? 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication 


Rattan  Furniture 

At  Factory  Prices. 


ItltttHIl    DIVHII. 

"The  Doctor's  Favorite." 

The  hest,  strongest  and  most  thorouchly  satisfactory 
articles  made  in  this  popular  material.  Hand  woven 
of  imported  rattan  in  a  variety  of  artistic  designs.  Our 
Rattan  House  'I  runks  are  indispensable  in  colleges, 
apartments,  hotels  and  the  home.  Light,  dust-proof , 
self-ventilating.  Handsomely  lined.  Take  better 
care  of  your  clothing  than  a  cedar  <  hest  and  are 
attractive  window  seats. 
Our  Rattan  Divan  is  de- 
signed for  the  modern 
house  or  piazza  where  com- 
fort and  beauty  are  sought. 
Cool,  clean,  graceful  and 
strong.  Extremely  light 
weight.  Our  own  new  and 
exclusive  designs.  All 
goods  sent  on  approval. 
We  make  to  oroer  any- 
thing in  rattan  <  r  willow. 

Write  for  free  ''atttlofr  of  Set- 
tees, Couches,  Hoi  se  Trunks, 
etc.,  direct  to  factory. 

lUttan  House  Trunks.  V        RATTAN  NOVELTY  CO. 

128  East  South  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Meeting-Spot 

Trout,  wild  ducks,  and  deer  hold 
conventions  at  Dixville  Notch  every 
season.  Will  you  be  there  to  meet 
them?  A  rare  spot  for  sportsmen 
and  tired  workers. 

Write  for  free  booklet  with  fine  views  of  the 
glorious  mountain  scenery.  Perfect  relief  from 
nay-fever. 

THE  BALSAMS 

Dixville  Notch,  N.  H.  (White  Mts.) 
CHAS.  H.  GOULD,  Manager. 


"THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITERCABINET 

48  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  $24. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

43  in.  long,  24  in.  deep,  $10. 

M&de  of  Golden  Oak.  and  Hasd- 
Bomely  Fiauhed. 


The  cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 
furniture  made. 

Sold  on  approval,  charges  paid 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- ins.  Use 
It  ihlrtv  d;.ys— if  not  sai  sfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  ai.d  we  wiii 
refund  your  money. 

Write  fo' iI'M'-tr.-ited  catalogue  of 
the  Dearborn  C  ibinets. 

l>EARi:OK.\    HESK    CO. 
Itlrmineham,  Ala. 


THE  LOCRE 
ADHLR. 


Fastest,  simolesl,  haiidievf,,  nio-;r  pnctu-ii'  ■md  ''m- 
able,  low.priC' d  cl'-ulatinjr  nuirliin*'.  Adds.  Sub- 
tracts. Multiplies.  Divides.  diiiM,it  ni;ikp  •'  istpkes. 
Compute"  nine  coliiiiins  siinultaiipously.  SHves  time, 
Ltboi,  brain.    Lasts  a  lifetime.    Booklet  free. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  I'F'fi  CO,,      %  Walnut  St.,  Kcnsett,  Iowa. 


$100  or  $40 


fuel  bill — which?  Sixty  percent. 
nr  ■AttM  of  fuel  and  8s$  of  heat  saved, 
"^"  **  heal'h  promoteH,  home  beauti- 
fied by  the   ALDINE    OPEN     FiRE=PLACE. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  for  a  2c  stamp  for  jiostage. 
Aldine  (irate  .(-  iHantrl  Co..   Ul  Court  St.,  Gruud  Rapids,  llich. 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Odorless 
Garbage* 

Where  do  you 
throw  ashes  and 
garbage  left 
from  the  kitch- 
en ?  It  should 
be  where  eye  or 
nose  will  not  de- 
tect it.  Such  a 
place  is  in 


Witts'  Corrugated  Can 

Made  of  galvanized  steel  with  close  fitting  top. 
It  is  odor-proof  and  dust-proof.  It  is  stronger 
than  other  cans  as  the  corrugation  furnishes 
support  everywhere  alike.  No  hoops  or  other 
supports  to  rust  or  break  off. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.     If  he  hasn't  it  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  one  who  has  or  supply  you  direct. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  0. 

rP^rfecrsMfOLISH 

IN   PASTE   FORM. 


SHUSHINE 


In  a  tube,  each  tube  in  a  neat  pasteboard  box  ;  most  up 
to-date  packatire  on  the  market.  Can  be  carried  in  your 
grip,  trunk  or  pocket.  YOl"  CAN'T  tiPII.l.  IT.  Y.a^i 
to  apply-  quick  to  polish.  When  applied,  a  little  rubbing 
with  a  dry  cloth  eives  a  beautiful  polish  to  all  kinds  of 
leathers.  Especiany  adapted  for  Patent  Leather  and 
Knaniel  shoes.  Uoeo  not  i>nnit  or  cniekle  the  leather 
—keeps  it  soft  and  pliable.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as  it  (l<  es 
not  smut  or  black  the  skirts.  Hade  in  Tan  and  Black, 
two  sizes.  25  and  10  cents- 
All  dealers  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

OSMIC  (  HEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  L.,  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


iVithoiit 


BUNIONS 


and   ENLAKOEO   JOINTS 

relieved  and  cured  hy 

"POND'STOESPRING" 

Worn  without  inconvenience. 
Restores  entire  toot  to  its 
natural  form  and  action. 
8ent  on  upprovni.  Money 
biic-U  it'  not  nutlmfled.  Send 
outline  of  foot  and  write  for 
particulars. 


With 


^r'tl-iop»aeciic3     Supplies. 

THIS    IMPROVED     INSTEP    ARCH    sriT'OKTER    FOR 

••  i=-|_AT     F-OOT" 

Address  me  for  all  foot  ailments 
M.  .%CHFKLI>T,  41  West  84th  St.,  1«.  Y„  Suite  Q. 


LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 
OR  BUSINESS 

I  Over  20  Years  Successful  Experience 

Describe  your  p'operty  and  give  your 

lowest  eiiBli  price  in  Hr.st  letter      I  can  sell 

nosl  anv  kind  of  prope-  ty  no  matter  where 

located.'   It"  von  want  to  bny  write  me 

1  tJ-day.    I  cMU  save  vou  time  and  money. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert 
l?806  Adnm»  Express  lildg.,  Chicaso 


T  Sent  on  Approval 


This  lilinK  Cabinet  is 
made  of  Tarboard  with 
1',' drawers  strongly  built, 
cloth  covered,  elegantly 
tinished  with  i>ra.ss  label 
holders,  a  magnillcei  t 
Desk  ornament.  Size  U 
X  18  X  10.  Special  sizes 
made  to  older.  Pi-ice 
S3.0O  f .  o  b.  Sew  York. 

A.    DAVIDSON, 
1«  Spruce  Street,  \.  A  . 
Established  1SS». 


Who  shall  Kive  advice  to  IcinKN 
Knowint;  not  that  tliinKii  are  things? 

"Hy  the  edict  of  the  C/.ar, 

To  the  Caucasus  afar 

Go!  until  thou  Unowcst  when 

Things  are  things,  anil  men  are  men." 


PERSONALS. 

Senator  Clark  and  tiie  Ki»rli«T. -  A  liUlc  ancc- 
lote  lolil  by  the  New  York  /im fs  e,hov/s  the  busi- 
ness methods  adhered  to  by  United  States  Sena- 
I'lr  \V.  A.  Clark,  the  multimillionaire  mine-owner, 
banker,  and  manufacturer.  The  story  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Upon  his  return  from  the  East  the  Senator 
visited  a  barber's  shop  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  hair  trimmed.  He  inquired  for  a  certain  bar- 
ber, whose  ability  had  been  recommended  to  the 
.Senator  by  his  son  Charles  \V. 

Upon  the  coinpletion  of  tlie  job  the  Senator  in- 
quired the  amount  of  his  bill,  whereupon  the  ton- 
sorial  artist  calmly  replied  ; 

"Charley  usually  gives  me  $5." 

The  Senator  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  regain- 
ing his  wits,  asked  :  "But  what  is  the  usual  charge 
for  such  a  service  ?  " 

"Fifty  cents,"  responded  the  barber. 

"Well,"  said  Senator  Clark,  with  a  smiie. 
"Charley  has  a  rich  father  and  I  have  not,"  where- 
upon he  handed  the  barber  50  cents  and  departed. 


Kx-Guveriior  Hogg  iu  Loiitlon.  — Ex-Gover- 
nor Hogg,  of  Texas,  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  England.  For  a  tiine  much  was  said  of 
him  because  of  his  refusal  to  wear  knee  breeches 
at  the  King's  levee.  Everybody's  Magiizine  prints 
two  incidents  of  his  life  while  in  London  : 

At  lunch  one  day  in  the  mansion  of  a  distin- 
guished earl  the  ex-governor  of  Texas  met  a 
duchess  who  became  so  highly  interested  in  his 
picturesque  personality  that  she  asked  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  a  reception  for  which  she  was 
bound  so  he  could  tell  her  more  stories  about  his 
oil-wells.  Hogg  politely  declined,  explaining  that 
he  was  going  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  seeing 
the  town  from  the  top  of  a  'bus. 

"Better  come  along  too,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

After  some  hesitation  the  lady  consented,  and 
the  governor  gently  helped  her  to  a  seat  on  the 
roof  of  the  'bus,  pulling  his  own  huge  proportions 
up  after  her.  Together  they  had  a  long  ride  and 
got  a  good  look  at  the  citj-. 

"Governor,"  she  said,  "I  can  almost  imagine  my- 
self in  Texas.  I  never  before  rode  on  the  top  of  a 
London  'bus." 


At  the  close  of  a  fashionable  dinner  in  London, 
the  ex-governor  found  hiinself  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion  beside  a  handsome  woman  who  had  sat 
opposite  him  at  the  table  but  whose  name  he  had 
not  caught.  She  awaited  her  carriage  but  was 
unescorted. 

"Surely  you  are  not  going  home  alone,  ma- 
dam ?  "  said  the  polite  governor  to  the  lad 5-. 

"Thank  }'ou,  governor,"  she  said,  "but  I'm  per- 
fectly safe.     My  carriage  is  below  now." 

"But,  madam,"  he  persisted,  "in  Texas  we  never 
permit  a  lady  to  go  home  alone  from  a  party.  I 
should  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  be  allowed  to 
escort  you  to  your  house." 

"I  won't  trouble  you,  governor,"  she  replied 
cordially,  "but  j-ou  may  see  me  to  my  carriage  " 

This  reject''  )P  of  his  company  set  Governor 
Hogg  thinki'iL-  trat  he  had  committed  an  erro!. 
and  he  proceeded  to  consult  Ambassador  Choale 

"They  do  things  different!}'  over  here,"  ex- 
plained the  ambassador  gravely.  "It  was  not 
quite  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do  to  offer  to  take 
the  lady  home,  but  don't  worry.     That  was  the 

famous  Duchess  of  C ,  one  of  the  brightest  and 

most  practical  women  in  London  and  she'll  not 
think  the  worse  of  you  for  your  mistake." 

The  ambassador  smiled  reassuredly. 

"Choate,"  said  theex-goveinor,  "wasn't  it  clever 
of  me  to  pick  out  such  a  sensible  and  fine-looking 


Your  Library  Tabic 

will  ba  Ju«t  at  u*«ful  and  afford  rrcat  (tle&surv  If 
ydu  tiavA  our  t'umhlnati"ti  TaMr.  billianl  and  |>oul 
tal'les  havo  Ih*cu  contly  atid  cuuib«nome  luiuruk.      TLu 

Indianapolis  Combination  Table 

Library — Dining — Billiard — Pool 

Ifakei  OCH)I>   HII.I.IAKDS  p'^sfMo  In  erery  homo.    A 

inaskivv,  UTKutiful  |>ivc«  of  furniture— aa  dioinif  or 
library  laMo  iiutio  better.  i<fnvurted  tuto  a  |H«'i  or 
billiard  talilo  of  |K<rfert  playlnic  (|ualitica  by  rt* iiioviiiic 
top.  CoiitttrucUMj  oil  Baiiio  priiicit-lu  as  rt'irulatiuii  \A\ 
liard  tatjles.  Ik'ds  of  auporior  Vormurit  %\».u-,  quick, 
livu.  aonsitiTO  cuthionft,  abtolut^^ly  accurate  aiitrlrt 
Clutbtsuf  liueit  quality,  balli  tiuc,  cucB  well  balanced. 
WrlUDow  fur  lIluttratM  eaulofa*  aol  further  iDfof-mkitcQ 

ComMtutlon  Billiard  Itla.  (0..3CS.N.  Cbypool  Bid.,  tndUupotb.  Ind. 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  tlie  name  "  Krementz  "  stanijx-d  on  the  back,  showing 
quality,  whether  solid  or  |)latc,  as  uur  i>laie  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.  Heware  of  imitations.  Vim  get  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementz  button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.  Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  Sold  by  a  1  jew  el- 
ers.  The  St  Ty  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  free  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

6.1  Cilt-STItir  ST.,  KEHAliK,  1.  J. 


I'urchasing  Minera.1 
Wa.ters  is  money  thrown 
.iw.iy,  when  tlie  Sak.nttakry 
Still  will  give  you  ab.solutely 
pure  drinking  water,  nature's 
greatest  solvent.  Write  for 
booklet.  Cuprigraph  Co.,  68 
N.  Green  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


^hade^oritWorfc^ 

BeCaUSG  it  isn't  mounted  on 

THE      IMPROVED 

^  HARTSHORN 

:p.  SHADE     ROLLER. 

— r  A  perfect  article.    Notackure- 

T~~  qiiln-d.    Notice  name  on  roller 

IJ  wheu  buying  your  shades. 


Don't  Roast  Yourself 

Bv  .Stjiii.hn^'  'ivcr  ri  II -t   Mcve  ;   M.iko 
Siiini.tr  1  i.ukinjr  ii  I'I.hsiiu-  by  Isinif 
II-  STLAM       0)»K  KK   W  I  III   l»OOK». 
iPL'K  nii-al  c*o*>kt'<l  ov.-r  on,-  Inirncr.     Won- 
't,-] lul  8l^inf;  of  fui*l  Hnd  lalM>r.      Ot  it  for 
.\oiir  li  tin,'  iind  sunimtT  <••  Ita/e     S,-nd   for 
'  Htaloituf  and  sik-i-IhI  offer.     I'^eil  tm  any 
kind  of  .stovr      Acent*  Wantril,    $  10  lo  giO 
-1  wtek  can  \>v  niaide.     Nuw  is  the  tiiuo  lo  sell 
i.-ookersi. 

OHIO  STF.AM   COOKIU  40. 
oO  Ontario  Kuilillnc.    TOI.I  OO.  OHIO. 


ladv  as  the  Duchess  of  C- 
break  on  ?" 


-.  to  make  that  Texas 


csV^Oor 


BEST  GROM  I, 


.<?rFV 


Phone,  688  Julm 

Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


GOOD   INCOMES    MADE 

By  selline  our  celehraled 
cuods.     •-.'S  and  s*o  per  ceut. 

ciuntuissioii  off. 

■  BO.MOSA"  the        T.'lr 
Most   Economical       *^«-'V 

1  ih.  fradt^-mnrk  red  baes. 
(i  •ml  C"ff'  '■•<  I'-'i-.  mid  15c. 
Good  'Uas  30.     an  J  3.')C. 

The  Gre  t  American  Tea  Co. 

81-33   VESE'   ST.,  NEW  YORK 
P.  O.  Box  289 
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Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


=^  SVFFER.ER.S    FROM  =^ 
DYSPEPSIA   ^^"^    "T"^*^ 

STOMACH  TROUBLES 

Can  Find  Quick  Relief  by  Using 

an  absolutely  harmless  germicide. 
It  subdiRS  the  inflaniniation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach, 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists. 

*  ■VA.'*-'    20C  ,  to  cover  actual  postage,  a 

liberal  sample,  that  will  pro\e  the  claims  1 
make  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  This  prepara- 
tion cannot  harm  you,  and  in  most  cases  gives 
wonderful  results.    Address 


\^-   (jji^J^tt^-^^oaiKctA^ 


Dent,  R,S7  Prince  St.,       Now  York 


DENTS 

CORN  GUM 


CURES 


QRNS-BUNIONS-pIS 

Easy  to  apply.  Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

ATALLDRUGGISTSlSCTSJUBYMAIHinmamomii 
THE  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES, 

C.S.DENT  &  CO.,DETR0IT,MICH. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Cnrbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleming  Bros.,  Cbemisti,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Dsethe  Great  Engrlish  Remedy  I 

BLAIR'S   P/LLS\ 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &$1 
DBTIGGISTS,  or224  ViUiam  St,  N.  T. 


Coming  Events. 


August  iq.— Convention  of  the  National  Railroad 
.Master  Hlacksmiths'  Association  at  Chicago, 
111. 

AuKust  19— ./2. — Convention  of  the  American 
Kloh-ists  and  Ornamental*  Horticulturists' 
Society  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

.\ut'ust  20-2I.— Convention  of  Newsdealers, 
Houksellers,  and  .Stationers  of  the  United 
.States  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.August  26-29.  —  Convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Daughters  of  Liberty  at  Svra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Convention  of  the  National  Postmasters'  As- 
sociation at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

August  26-30.— National  Fraternal  Congress  at 
Dcnvei,  Colo. 

August  27.  —  Convention  of  the  Shorthand 
Writers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

August  27-28.  -  Convention  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

August  27-29.— Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Referees  on  Bankruptcy  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Convention  of  the  League  of  .-Kmerican  Munici- 
palities at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.\ugust  29.  National  Negro  Industrial  Conven- 
tion at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

August  29-Sept.  6. —Convention  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  at  Sea  (iirt,  N.  J. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign, 

August  4. — In  Colombia  the  revolutionary  troops 
under  General  Herrera  are  defeated. 

The  Cuban  House  passes  a  bill  authorizing  a 
loan  of  §35,000,000. 

August  5.-A  coiTibinalion  of  British  and  Cana- 
dian firms  is  formed  to  fight  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

In  Haiti,  General  Firmin  proclaims  himself 
president  and  forms  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

August  6.  — The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  meet  at  Reva!. 

Ex-Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  meet  at 
Scheveningen. 

August  7.— King  Edward  issues  a  proclamation 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  nation's  sym- 
pathy in  his  illness. 
At  Landerneau,  France,  the  expulsion  of 
several  teaching  nuns  was  accompanied  by 
rioting. 

August  8.— Both  houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment adjourn  until  October  16. 

Lukas  Meyer,  the  commander  of  the  Free 
State  forces  in  the  Boer  war,  dies  in  Brussels 
of  heart  disease. 

August  9.  — King  Edward  VII.  is  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

August  10.— King  Edward  gives  his  Osborne  es- 
tate to  the  English  people. 

Domestic. 

August  4. — Railway  officials  in  the  State  of 
Washington  confer  with  farmers  as  to 
freight  rates. 

August  5. — In  the  region  of  the  coal  strike,  two 
anthracite  mines  are  opened,  and  two  are 
closed. 

.\ndrew  D.  While,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Germany,  resigns  his  position. 

August  6.— Harry  Tracy,  the  Oregon  outlaw,  is 
wounded  and  commits  suicide  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Train  robbers  rifle  a  safe  on  an  express  train 
near  Savanna,  111. 

Five  collieries  in  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  region 
are  abandoned  on  account  of  strike. 

Senator  Hanna  speaks  at  Urbana  (O.)  Chau- 
tauqua, on  '\CapitaI  and  Labor." 

August  7. — The  statement  from  Rome  that  the 
Philippine  friars  have  sold  their  lands  to 
American  syndicates  is  denied  at  Washing- 
ton. 

August  10  — United  States  Senator  James  McMil- 
lan of  Michigan  dies  suddenly  at  his  summer 
home  in  Mauchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 
The  Philadelphia  Times  slXlCl  Public  Ledger  2lV^ 


STORY  WRITERS 


I  will  pay  well  for  short 
stories  for  children  of  school 
age  Must  be  wholesome,  interesting,  and  in  correct 
English.  Address  MSS.  to  Editor  "  Hawaii's  Young 
People,"  Lahaina,  Hawaii. 


SMALL    SUM 
5  Per  Cent   Y 


WK  liM-elvi.||(-|M.S- 

inoif.  We  i);iy  In 
ten  St  from  ilay  of 
(lepoHit  to  (l»y  of 
(ojiluiiiali  w  i  t  li  - 
tirawal.  We  pay  .1 
per  cent  pei  itiiiiniii 
—  uever  lesH  -  anil 
we  ri-iiiit  liy  ehrc'k 
ciiiarlfily. 


r'll  ill  Cap. 
$1,000,000 

AHHI'tB 

$1,600,000 

.Surplus 
$185,000 


THIS  iH  no  more 
I  ll  ii  11  III  o  II  )■  y 
ouiflil  to  earn,  but 
ilo  your  gill. ill  Hav- 
ings earn  U  for  yon 
now?  I'ull  Intor- 
inatlon  anil  hiKliegt 
li-Hiliiiuiiials  f  u  r- 
nUlieil  on   request. 

I'u<ti-r  linnHiirj 
O'l't.  Sujtiriistitn. 


INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS   AND   LOAN   CO. 

11 "'  r,  1:11  \  h\\  \  V,  N  i;w  viiKK 


THEALTA 

IT'S  A 
MINE 

Ships 
Daily 
Gold 

and 
Silver 

Ore. 

^^V  NE  of  2}  claims  owned  by 
B     W  The  Alta  MinesCompiny. 
^■^    It    also   owns   a  $100,000 
mill ;    $50,000  tramway,  and  has 

Over   $2,000,000  of  Ore 

in  sight.    The  Company  owed  on 
May    I,  1901,  $514,000.     July  1, 
1902,  it  was  only   $125,000.     To 
pay  this  the  Com  pany  offers  stock 
at  a  very  low    figure.      A   postal 
card  brings  particulars. 
WIN.  J.  JHORGAN  &  FINCK, 

KI.VA.NCIAL   AOKNT^, 

PabatBldor.        Milwaukee,  Wis. 

realizes 

that  brain  work 

is  Just  as  tiring  as  physical  labor-  Some- 
times it  is  mucb  more  so.  ALL  OFFICE 
MKN.lbe  boolt- keeper,  the  credit  man. t be 
cCrrespondent  and  every  other  brain 
worker  knows,  or  should  koow,  that  aa 

0=P=C 
suspensory. 

Is  especially  valuable,  because  it  preserves 
energy  and  endurance  Brain  work  con- 
sumes nerve  force,  the  entire  system  )s 
drawn  upon  to  sustain  ii.  Stop  the  waste- 
ful consumption  uf  nerve  energy  and 
you  will  bave  just  thai  mucb  more  for  the 
brain  10  draw  upon  The  <)-P-C  suspen- 
sory will  stop  one  stniin— a  big  one— 
becaOse  it  is  constant. 

We  authorize  every  druggist  to  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Get  the  Right  Hranil.  Should  you 
be  unable  loget  anO-P-C  from  your  drug- 
gist we  will  supply  you,  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

No.  2    O-P-C  lisle.. ..$1.00 
No.  3    O-P-C   silk 1.50 

"The  Struggle  for  Supremacy" 

A  booklet  giving  the  reasons  why,  under 
the  rush  and  grind  of  modern  life,  every 
healthy,  normal  man  should  wear  an 
O-P-C  suspensory.  it'sFREE^writeforit. 
BaDer&  Black,  267.25tb  St.,rblcago.U.S*A. 

Manufacturers  orFrost  Kidr  and  Froit  Queen 
Chamoia  Vests.  Rex  PorouB  FUstert,  Biue-Jfty 
Com  and  Bunion  Pluters. 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS  ^.°,^' 


35c 


Latest  and  correct  styles  and  size.'!.  Older  filled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.    Booklet  '•  C  A  l{1»  STY  1,E  "  FIJ  KE ! 

E.  J.  SCHUSTEK  PTfi.  &  ENS.  CO.,  DEPT.  10.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


$200.00  FOR  STORIES 

Can  you  write  a  story?  We  are  offering  g200.00 
In  cash  for  short  stories.  No  entrance  fee,  no 
cash  for  you  to  pay  out.  We  want  the  best  class 
of  stories  and  pay  high  prices  for  them.  Write 
for  letter  of  particulars.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 
G.  F.  Terry,  525  Temple  Court,  N.  T.  City 


Co  Jiutbors 
SccHiitd  a 
PuDlisber 


Manuscripts  in  all  branches  of  literature 
suitable  for  publication  in  book  form 
are  required  by  an  established  house. 
Liberal  and  honorable  treatment. 
BOOKS,  141  Uerald  23d  St., 
New   York. 


VIBRAOLOGYi 


teaches  all  HboutMlnd-Traln- 

tiilt.  Ileiiith-Ciilture,  Sue- 
.     Seir-lle  ;p.  —  Every. 

thinK.     Explains  cause  of  lire. 

origin  of  creation,  deepest 
secrets  of  Nature;  "Knowledge  is  power  ;"  Hundred  protltable 
ideas  tree.     £rne»t  LooiiiIk,  Inwood-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  City 
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consolidated  by  their  common  owner,  Adolph  > 
S.  Ochs. 

AMERICAN    DF.PENDENCirS. 

August  4. — A  force  of  Filipino  fanatics  are  de- 
feated with  heavy  loss  by  police  in  Tayabas 
Province. 

August  6.— General  Chaffee  orders  shipment  to 
San  Francisco  of  army  medical  supplies  in 
excess  i>f  the  requirements  of  20,000  men  for 
two  years.  He  establishes  a  military  prison 
(capacity  400)  on  Maligi  Island. 

Aug.  8.  — It  is  officially  denied  in  Manilla  that  the 
friars  have  sold  their  lands  to  American 
syndicates. 

The  chief  insurgent  chief  of  the  Morus  has  sur- 
rendered. 


CHESS. 

fAII  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Kditor,  LITER  ARV 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  707. 

XXV.  Motto  :    "A  Circumstance." 
Black— Five   Pieces. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


Heffley 

Correspondence 

School 

includes  courses  in  book- 
keeping, business  practice, 
shorthand,  typewriting, 
mathematics,  civil  en- 
gineering, language,  col- 
lege preparatory,  and 
regents  work. 

For   Particultirs   Address 

Heffley  Correspondence  School 

243-245  Ryerson  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  K  s  s; 
3S3b;  8. 


White- 
I  B  6;    8; 


■Seven  Pieces. 
I Q2  S  S I  R; 


bk 


7P; 


St  Agnes  School, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C.  Doane,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 


Ideal   Home  Surroundings   Coupled   With 
the  Best  Modern  Educational  Advantages. 


White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  708. 

XXVI.  Motto:  "Karcol." 
Black — Eleven  Pieces. 


%W///,         m 


«^ 


:^;ffisii 


t 


i 


'..W 


White    Nine  Pieces. 
6si;    7K;    QiPrikBp;    sPRtpp:    4P3; 
3pS  iBi;  sips;  qi  R5. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Sent  Free  and   Prepaid. 


D  ecoKuizcd  as 
*^  one  of  the 
best  Schools  in 
the  country  for 
the  physical, 
moral,  iiitelUc- 
tiial,  domeMtic 
and  re  1  in  i  ous 
training  uf  girls. 

I'  I  nr  I  iiK  thi> 
%  fr>  best  irut'h- 
liitc  u  11  il  cure 
u  I  t  h  I  II  the 
rniiKo  of  moder- 
ate iiieutiM, 

\  history  of  over  thirty  years.  Iiicorporatod  solely  in 
the  interi'St  of  higher  education.  Entire  income  ex- 
pended on  support  of  the  school.  E.OC11II011  hygienic- 
ally  perfect  On  high  ground  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  historic  Hudson.  Kdurnlloii.  By  instruc- 
tors especially  prepared  for  their  subject.i.  Languages, 
Literature,  .\rt,  Science,  Primary  and  Household 
Departments.  Recrentlon.  Gymnasium,  Lecture  Hall, 
Laboratory,  Library,  Tennis  Court,  Art  Studios,  etc. 
Prospectus  ou  request. 
Miss  CATHEBDJE  R.  SEABURT,  Head  of  the  School. 


Mason's  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE, 

Tarrj'towii  -  oil  -  IIihI- 
_,  eon,    N.     V.      An    ideal 

schoo).  Advantage?  01' 
N.  V.  city.  .All  dep.TiJ- 
ments.  Speeial  couisea 
in  .\it.  Music.  Literature. 
Lantfuages,  etc.  Kor  il- 
Uistrated  circular  V, 
addre.<3. 
SUss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL  M. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


ses   lead    to   LL.    M.       _ 
nddress   L.    J.    TOMPKINS. 
Square,  New  York  City. 


Si.xty-eightli  vea'  opens  Oct. 
1,  1<K«.  Day  Classes  with 
sessions  from  3  ::W  to  6  P.  M. 
(LL.  B.  after  two  years.) 
Kvening  Classes,  sessions 
S  to  10  P.  M.  (LL.  B.  after 
three  yeais.)  Graduate  Clas- 
Tuiiion.  $1(X>.  For  ciieiilars 
Registrar,    Washiujjton 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

TLINTON,  >'.  V.  •  "M  tj/r-.m  n..v)i.  1,5  H<.y«. 
BTeacbers.  Prepares  for  any  College.  |{oy<<  1  0  to  14 
nt  time  of  entrance  preferred.  Keferences:  — 
Bishop  HnsTiNOTON,  Bishop  Wiiitkhead,  Foiit 
CoLLKOE  Pbesidekts.    J.  KWhekleb,  A.il.,  Prin. 


To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  any  reader  of  The  Litekarv  Di- 
gest who  needs  it  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
preparation.  It  quickly  relieves,  positively  cures  al 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles.  We  have  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved,  cured,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  constipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Vernal  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  V. ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid 

Readers  of  The  Litkrarv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


A  Healthful  Location, 
An  Environment  of  Rare  Natural  Scauty, 
Adequate  Buildings  and  Equipment, 
GIVEN  A  Strong:  Teaching  Force, 

Wholesome  Moral  Influences, 

Ad  Endowment  of  National  Sig:nificaDce. 

Moderate  Qizrg:es, 

AND  no  a(.iilition.il  feature  is  iiccJcii  to 
cottiniciul  :t  school.  Tfiis  description  is  strict- 
ly true  of  the  Boys'  Boarding  School  of  the 

JACOB  TOME  INSTITUTE 

It  is  located  40  miles  from  Baltimore,  60  from 
Pliiladelphia,  aiul  80  from  Washington.  It 
h.is  a  site  of  exceptional  beauty  and  healthful- 
iiess,  on  the  pjli^ades  of  the  Susquehanna,  in 
the  midst  of^  gardens  and  park  coverin^  160 
acres.  Faculty  of  25  specialists.  Church 
facilities,  and  careful  supervision.  Since  iqoo, 
S<'^oo,ooo  have  been  expended  upon  buildings 
and  grt.'iinds.  Endowment  exceeds $2,000,000. 
Tile  annual  charge  for  board,  furnished  room, 
laundry,  and  text  books,  is  $300  ;  tuition, 
Si  on.     To  Maryland  boys  tuition  is  free. 

/•'or  illustrated  circular  address 

A.  W.  HARRIS,  Director 

PORT  DEPOSIT,    -    MARYLAND 


THE    WESTERN    COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Y\x\\  Clas- 
sical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  nonresident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres ;  and 
.Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty  seventh  year  began  Sept.  11, 
1901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 

SAINT  MARY'S    HALL 

EstablisKed  by  Bishop  Whipple  In  1866 

A  beautiful,  homelike  s<.-b(M>l  for  i;irl«r.  in  the  liealtliful  rlinuit« 
of  MliiiirK-ita.  The  irood  btallh  of  tbe  pupili*  ih  plienoinenai. 
An  excellent  rorps  of  t^achern  Superior  advantaK'  *•  in  Muaio 
and  .\rt.  Fine  Kyniniuiium  and  termis  ^roundn.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  all  eolIetreH.t'o.openiti*e  with  Untverslty  of  rhira^o. 
Certincnte  ndniitH  to  \Vellt-sley  and  other  colleges.  Catalo^iM 
sent  on  requiHt. 

ST.  JVIARY'S  HALL,  Faribault,  MInnesoU 

RT.  ItKV.  C.  ^.  F.DSAI.I..  I».l>.,  I.I..D..  Iteotar 

MI8(i  CAUOLINE  WKIlillT  EELLS,  Princlpml 


Ontario  Ladies'  College 

and   Conservatory  of    Music   and   Art 

ratr<»ni&'d  l.y  lYt-mler  of  Dominion,  Premier  of  Ontario, 
MinidttT  of  Kducjjtlon,  etc..  and  pronounced  by  Governor 
General  "  Tbe  l)e.st  of  tbe  kind  he  had  seen  in  Canada." 
Hleafiint,  healthful  home  life  and  the  highest  educational 
facilities.    Apply  for  calendar  to 

Uev.  J.  J.  Hare.  Ph.D..  l>rln.,Whltby.  Oatario.  Caaa^a 


NOTE 


We  wou  d  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Ontario  Ladies'  College  which  appeared  in  the 
issues  of  The  Litbrarv  Dicfst  of  July  26th  and  August 
2d,  the  address  was  incorrectly  given.  The  full  and 
correct  address  is  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Massachusetts,   Wilbraham. 

Wesleyan  Academy.  ??^^J»**jr- h?,"!,"^!''? 

J  J     oldest  co-eancational 

in.etitutions.      Preparation    for  college    and    technical 

schools.     Superior  library  and  gymnasium.    Eiten.sive 

equipment.   Moderate  expense.   ForCataloguo,  addrc»ia 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Newhaix,  Ft-incipal. 

Find    Your   Self  an^   how    to    reveal    your    best 
i_iiiM   ^_wm    <«6ii  jg    others.      Send    postal   for 

"  Spi'.ikiiii;  "  Hiiil  (atalogne  of  the  School  of  Kxprea- 
sloii.    S.  s.  CI  KRl ,  l>b.D..  Copley  Square.  Boetou. 

writing  to  advertiaera. 
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Problem  709. 

XXVll.  AfOTTO:  -DoppeUpiel.' 
BUck-EiKht  I'iecea. 


■HI   .A.  HK    ^- 


White -Nine  Pieces. 
413;    2S5;    1PPR4;    ^pzS;    4kiPs; 
QPip2pi;3b4;iKiB4. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  710. 

XXVUI.    MOTTO:  "Inyade." 
Black -Ten  Pieces. 


White  — Six  Pieces. 

7s;    S^ps;    1P1P1K2;    3S4;    akiBap; 
PPPs;  b5lii;6Bi. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  695.  XIII.:    R— KKt4. 

No.  696.  XIV.:    B— Q7. 

No.  697.  XV.:    Author's  key  :  B— B  3. 
Second  solution  :  Q— B  7  ch,  etc. 

No.  698.  XVI. 


B-R6 


Px  R 
Kt  xP 
Px  B 

Kt— B6 


Px  P 


Q  X  B  P 
Any 

Q-Qsq 

Any 
Q  X  13  P 

Any 
P-B3 

Any 
Px  Kt 

Any 
P— Kt  4  ch 

■  "qVp 

Bx  P 


Q  or  B  mates 


Q,  R,  or  B  mates 


Q  mates 


Q  or  R  mates 


Q  or  R  mates 


R — K  5,  mates 


B— B  8,  mates 


Q  X  P  or  any        Any 
other 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Fa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  : 
F.  S.  Ferguson.  Biriiiing-ham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barrv, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White.  New  York  Citv  ;  N.  Nelson, 
Hopkins,  Minn.:  K.  Kentino,  New  York  Citv  ;  C. 
B  E  ,  Youngslown,  O  ;  D.  .S.  Tavlor^  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.;  Dr.  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  J.  C.  J.  Wain- 
wnght,   Somerville,  Mass.;    A  Knight,  Hillsboro, 


E  D  U  C  A  T I O  N  A  L .— G»«/»Va«ir(i: 


HAT  SCHOOL? 

>V  III      f 'ifliitri     y  ■•!,     Wit:.'   >it    rl     , 
lii3lil>iti>ilii  of    t-wry    k'1,'1.    a 
liiUr*  kU.      Vm  so  I  Kit  Itic  CMfri     i 
ctiil>lrt;ii    to  e>tu>',(lo         U  0    <'ttll 

KKUICK  VOlKKdIOOl 

bliflff.ta  ill  ea«  I.  ■  f  ot- vcral  h'ln.lr. 


Ml 


I  no,    De 


OUR  SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

tml    bii'l    ri^liiilile    t'lforniatli'il    C'lin-orniuK    ed'U-ationut 

1   KKLb   CaUtluKoeg  of  tiicli  Bttioi^lv  ak  »  ill  bebt  fterve  vi'ur 

1   tti<>s«  whu  wish  to  atten<l   any   bcIiuoI,  or  who  havo 

u-^i^l   \nu    Belectiiit;    the    moBt   deBJrahla    8'-licx>t,   and    help    you 

.  ItlLI.M.     Si-KCIAL  KATES  will  bt>  tvnircd  f..ra  limlUd  nuuiber  uf 

I  luadiKgCidlivrs.  Uirl'n  Hoarcliiiif  S<  l.uuls.  Military  Schools,  Sch.olt 


liiiBluebs,    .MuKlc.Art.     Nt'lld    tor  uii|iliC'iitioll  bluiiL. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  305  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  ti.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  W. 
.■>.,  Kandolph-Macon  Systi'in,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
the  Hon  Tom  .M.  'I'avio'r,  l<"ranklin,  Tex.:  T  mi- 
ners, Union  Hill,  N.  J'.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia; 
W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  A.  G.  .Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  ".Malvern,"  Melrose,  Mass.;  O.  C 
I'itkin,  .Syracuse,  N".  Y.;  J.  Borgner,  Jr.,  New 
York  City  ;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga. 

695  :  Dr.  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

696  :  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

695  and  696:  W.  R.  Counibe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
"Twentv-three,"  Philadelphia;  W.  J.  Funk, 
Brooklyn  ;  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

695,696,697:  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

695,  696,  698  :  Dr  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  the  Rev. 
S.  -M.  Alorton.D.D.,  Effingham,  111. 

696,  697,  698  :  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 

Comments  (695):  "The  best  zer  thus  far"— M.M.; 
"A  good  'waiter.'  The  key  is  excellent  "—G.  D.; 
"Good  and  sound" — F.  S.  F.;  "(iood,  if  not  bril- 
liant"-A  C.  W.;  "Pretty,  but  tiie  kev  is  obvious  " 
— N.  N.;  Interesting;  good  key'— K.  ^.;  "Neat"— 
C.  B.  E.;  "Very  clever  "—R.  O'C;  "Fine,  and 
fairly-hidden  key"— J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Good"— A  K  ; 
"Ornate"— J.  G.  L. ;  ".\  good  setting  of  an  .old 
idea"-W.  R.  C;  "Hidden  kev  "-W.  J.  F.;  "Some 
care  required  in  locating  the  R"— C.  N.  F. 

696:  "Pleasing  but  XIII.  is  better"— M.  M.;  "The 
four 'pins 'in  the  leading  variations  are  fine" — G. 
D.;  "A  fine  problem  spoiled  by  duals.  Every- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  remarkable  '  pin- 
ning '  position  " — F.  S.  F.;  "Excellent,  save  for  the 
obvious  key  and  bad  duals" — A.  C.  W.;  "Good 
illustrations  of  the  '  pin.'  The  key  is  faulty  "-  N. 
N  ;  "Flavored"— C.  B.  E.;  "Belies  its  motto  :  "Not 
much  variety  "—R.  O'C;  "Clumsy  in  construction, 
and  needlessly  involved  in  duals" — J.  C.  J.  W.; 
"Very  fine"— A  K.;  "Pleasing  variety" — J.  G.  L.; 
"Magnificent "—H.  M.  C;  "A  prickly,  'pinning' 
performance" — W.  R.  C;  "Fine  piece  of  work" — 
W.  J.  F.;  "The  most  pleasing  2-er  of  the  series" — 
J  H.  S.;  A  rare  beauty" — S.  M.  il.;  "Much  better 
than  XIII."— C.  N.  F. 

697  :  Solvers  speak  in  the  very  highest  terms  of 
this  problem,  and  it  is  a  very  gre.it  pity  that  it  is 
unsound.  The  composer  writes  that  the  "cook" 
could  have  been  stopped  by  placing  the  B  (Kt  7) 
on  B  6. 

698:  "Very  good  "— M.  W.  H.;  "Stunning  key, 
but  lacks  variety  "—il.  M.;  "The  idea  is  bright, 
but  rather  clumsily  rendered" — <i.  D.;  "The 
strategy  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  far  superior 
to  the  tactics.  Fine  work''— F.  S  F.;  "Rather 
novel  treatment  of  a  well-known  difficult  theme. 
A  model  of  economy  from  White's  point  of  view  " 
—  H.W.B.;  "A  first  rate  specimen  of  the  Jespersen 
school,  not  as  attractive  as  697"— A.  C.  \V.;  "Very 
good,  indeed  " — N.  N.;  "Something  fierce"- C.  B. 
E.;  "A  crowning  work;  indeed" — 13.  S.  T.;  "Very 
good,  but  inferior  to  697 "—R.  O'C;  "Crafty  key  ; 
deep  and  fine  after-play  "—J.  C  J.  W. ;  "Has  few- 
equals  and  no  superiors"- A  K  ;  "Deserves  a 
crown"  J.  G.  L.;  "Very  fine  "—"Malvern  "  ;  "A 
blind  and  difficult  key  "  J  H.  S;  "Very  difficult  " 
— S.  M.  M.;  "Wonderful"— C  N.  F. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  J.  C  J.  W.  solved 
687,  688,  689,  690;  Dr.  R.  O C,  686;  Dr.  H.  S.,  691. 
The  Hon.  T.  M.  T.  has  solved  all  the  Tourney 
problems. 

The  Masters'  Tourney. 

In  the  Masters'  Tourney  in  Hanover,  Janowski 
is  leading,  with  Pillsbury  second.  The  French 
champion  won  this  game  with  the  American. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  he  beat  Pillsbury.  The 
record  up  to  date  : 


IV.  L. 

Janowski  .  ...ii}^  3J^ 

Atkins 10  5 

Pillsbury  ....10  5 

Mieses 9  6 

Wolf 9  6 

Napier 85^  6J^ 

Olland 8j|  s'A 

Marshall 8  7 

Swiderkski  ..8  7 


W. 
Tschigorin...  8 
Gottschall....  ^Yi 

Levin sJ^ 

Bardeleben...  6 

Cohii ,  6 

(iunsberg. . . .  sJ^ 
Suechting  ...  5 

Mason 45(( 

Popiel 4^^ 


L. 

7 
8J< 

8K 
9 

<rA 
10 

10}^ 


The  New  York-Pennsylvania  Match. 

The  latest  score  in  the  great  Inter-State  Cor- 
respondence Match  shows  that  372  games  have 
been  finished  :    Pennsylvania,   i94J'^  ;    New  York, 


ATTEND      SCHOOL      CHEAPER. 

hv  »'iit)Tiii(r  rhr*  ii^i^h  ii-.  W«-  Ii!iv<-  npfctnl  hi  i  Hiiircnic-iitf*  w  ith 
H'Vern  liiiiidr  t-d  Ifadinu' CulleifCH,  Koiirdlni;  Nchooli^  ^  III- 
lury  ^>(-lio<<N,  ^cli'tuli*  ul'  .M  tMllctiif,  l'liurniaf> ,  l.uw. 
ltiiK|iieH»,  ^lu»lf.  An,  etc.  Writf  fur  |>ai  lii  uKii-,  HU'liix 
c*(>tn>f  (Ifsircd.  \^  ht'it  y<Mi  wish  to  enter,  previoiiH  educationai 
iidvaritatf<'KHi)d  \\vy\  and  sec*  tl  cliulce  of  eohool.  CataJo^e 
of  all  HcluxiNfind  c'llleeres  FHKK. 

Anieriran  Srliool  and  College  .^f^eiicy.  ]'226  Fisher  Bldg.,  Cliicaffo. 


T*??    PRATT     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teiifln-rs  to  ciiilenes,  scIiooIk,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    %Viii.  O.  I'rtitt,  Mkp. 


^CHERMERHORN  Teachers'  AGENCY. 

Teachers— Schools  —  Tutors— Go  veriioss— Property. 
Tel.  4li.SK-l8th.  JOII.\  C.  KC»4'K«t'KLL,.  M^r.,  a  K. 
l.i  St.  .'%fw  York  C'llj.     18  5-iy02 

Pennsylvania.  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
Founded  1794.      Rev.  CHAS.  D.  KREIDER,  Principal. 


New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  ,^egrTnd°''feci:ni^i 

scliools.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  Individual  atten- 
tion Gymnasium  and  new  Athletic  Fieldand  Running  Ti  ack. 
Moderate  terms.  Catalogue.  Kev.  Loriu  \\«l)ster,  H.A.,  Hector. 

Connecticut,  Wallingford,  23  Academy  St. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Young  Girls 

will  reopen  Sept.  24, 1Q02.  Thorough  English  Languages, 
Music.  Individual  attention  from  Primary  to  Colleee  Pre- 
paratory.    Address,  Miss  SARA  S.  PHELPS  KELSEV 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb's 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere. 

RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  TICK- 
ETS sold  by  all  routes.  Send  for 
booklet  containing  200  specimen  trips. 

TOURS  UNDER  PERSONAL  ESCORT 

through  Eastern  States  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Around  the  World,  occu- 
pying from  one  week  to  six  months. 
Circulars  free. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITGOMB  COMPANY, 

25  U  ion  Square,  New  York. 

|MPTn||nT|ni|  Private  boarding  and  day  school. 

II1O  I  nUU  I  lUil  Kindergarten  to  college.   Instruc- 

rnn    TMr    RC  A  C       *'""   wholly    oral.      Hearing  de- 
rUn     I  nt    UtAl        veloped  scientifically.     Lip-read- 
ing taught  to  adults. 

The  Wright-Humason  School,  42  W.  76th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


THE  MOST  rllARMIXO  INT.AND 
WATKK  TRIP  UN  TUK  AMEKI- 
CA.M    CO.STI.NICNT. 

Ste:iiner» 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

i.eueral  Office.  l)i .xljrosses  bt. 
Tier,  New  Yoik. 

Leave  New  York  8:40  A.M.,  Albany  8:30  A.M.     Sunday  excepted 

TOUR  OF  THE  ORIENT 

Etrypt,  the  Nile  Hol.v  LiiikI  Svria  T.irke.v.  Greece, 
Ital.v.  Select  party.  I  iic.\«  elled  Arroiiife- 
iiieiitB,     Twciily-xecond  Sea»oii. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine,    Glervs  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN 

WHY  BE 

THIN? 


D-  RivARD's  Flesh  I'boducino  Theat- 
MKNT  for  women  piiarant<e(i  t>>  inciea«© 
voiir  weight  15  ti)2o  l)l)llIKi^<.  Neck,  aims, 
slioiilclers  beauii'iilly  rounded.  Very 
modi'rate  cost.  Quii  k,  fure.  safe.  Notli- 
intr  like  it  ev.-r  o  ered  l)efore.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  full  partionliis  in  plain  envel- 
ope. The  V.S.Rivard  Co.,  Detroit, Mich, 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


COMPLEXION   OF  THE   NEXT   HOUSE. 

T  f  APPILY  fur  both  the  great  parties,  each  expects  to  win  the 
^  -*•  coming  Congressional  elections  in  November.  The  Re- 
publicans claim  the  next  House  by  a  margin  of  34  ;  the  Demo- 
crats claim  it  by  a  margin  of  32.  Unliai)pily  for  both,  however, 
each  admits  that  its  claim  is  open  to  doubt,  and  that  the  other 
may  win.  The  Republicans  are  relying  for  victory  upon  the  era 
of  prosperity,  the  tendency  to  "let  well  enough  alone,"  and  the 
disorganization  of  the  opposition  ;  while  the  Democrats  are  rely- 
ing upon  the  accumulation  of  grievance.-;  against  a  party  long  iu 
power,  the  dis.satisfaction  with  the  Philippine  and  Cuban  poli- 
cies, the  tariff-revision  sentiment,  the  anti-trust  feeling,  the  la- 
bor disturbances,  and  the  high  prices  of  coal  and  food.  The 
next  House  will  contain  3S6  members,  an  increase  of  29  due  to 
the  increase  of  population  shown  by  tlie  last  census,  and  it  will 
not  meet  until  December,  I9(>3,  unless  called  in  extra  session. 
The  "extra  session  "  that  has  been  suggested  for  November  to 
consider  the  Cuban  question  wonld  be  a  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, which  holds  office  until  March  4  next.  An  extra  session 
called  after  that  date  will  be  a  session  of  the  Congress  chosen  at 
the  coming  elections. 

Turning  now  to  the  newspaper  views  of  the  parlizan  claims, 
the  New  York  limes  (Ind.)  says  that  the  Republican  estimate 
is  inspired  by  a  "bumptious  and  arrogant  ontidence."  A  good 
many  Democratic  papers  agree  with  this  opinion,  and  the  Atlan- 
ta Constitution {Dem.)  believes  that  on  the  issueof  tariff  revision 
the  Republicans  may  be  defeated.     It  says  : 

"By  proper  work  a  great  victory  for  tariff  reform  may  be  won. 
This  is  the  issue  now,  and  it  will  be  the  issue  upon  which  tlie 
presidential  contest  will  be  fought.  If  the  Democrats  win  in  the 
congressional  campaign  they  will  have  an  opportunity  t<>  impress 
their  position  upon  the  country  ;  wliether  tliey  do  or  not  win  in 
the  contest  this  year,  they  can  come  out  victorious  in  the  presi- 
dential election  if  Ihey  are  wise  enough  to  put  all  other  questions 
to  the  rear  and  make  their  campaign  upon  this  issue  alone." 

The  President  is  ]nitting  iiis  party  in  danger,  thinks  the  New- 
Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  by  his  fight  for  Cuban  reciprocity, 
which  may  result  in  reopening  the  whole  tariff  question  ;  and  if 


he  jjcrsists  in  his  course  ///«•  I'uojuu,  i..:l  .ccs  liie  "  inipeiidinif 
break-up  of  the  Republican  party."     To  quulc  ; 

"To-day  protection  is  the  only  really  practical  policy  which  re- 
mains to  the  Republican  party,  it  is  divided  on  questions  of 
trusts;  on  the  retention  and  treatment  of  the  Filipinos,  and  on 
national  exi)ansi<in.  Protection  alone  remains  to  hold  the  parly 
together.  Let  the  Republicans  gel  at  loggerheads  011  the  mailer 
of  protection,  and  the  party  will  be  reduc<:;d  to  the  extremes  of 
dissolution. 

"It  would  seem  strange  that  the  official  head  of  the  Republican 
j)arty  does  not  see  and  heed  the  danger  of  the  step  he  is  underta- 
king, but  it  has  been  so  long  since  there  was  life  enough  in  the 
Democratic  party  to  make  anybody  fear  it  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
doubtless  come  t<>  tlie  conclusion  tli.it  he  can  doanytiiing  in  poli- 
tics with  entile  and  absolute  im])unity  as  far  as  the  Democrats 
are  concerned,  and  he  is  right  if  the  Democrats  are  going  to  keep 
up  tlieir  disgusting  sqiiabliles. 

"Under  sucii  circumstances  the  Democrats  never  will  iiave  an- 
other national  victory,  and  Ihey  never  will  deserve  one.  But  if 
the  Democrats  in  every  .State  and  in  each  district  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  putting  as  many  of  their  members  in 
Congress  as  possible,  and  cease  talking  about  harmony  and  quit 
fighting  over  dead  and  forgotten  issues,  they  may  put  some  life 
into  the  old  party,  and  in  the  course  of  lime  patriotism  and  pub- 
lic spirit  and  unselfisiiness  will  be  infused  into  its  management. 
and  when  the  Republican  parly  shall  have  been  disintegrated 
and  broken  up,  there  niav  ue  a  possibility  of  a  national  Demo- 
cratic victory.  Hut  it  will  only  be  when  all  the  old  rule-or-ruin 
trouble-makers  sliall  have  been  put  out  of  the  way." 

A  Republican  view  may  be  seen  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  : 

"The  Democratic  estimate  is  one  in  which  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  It  is  a  bluff.  The  Democrats  are  gieat  at  bluffing 
and  do  not  confine  their  activity  in  bluffing  to  off-years.  A  con- 
servative Republican  estimate  makes  the  Republican  member- 
ship of  the  next  Congress  204,  against  1S2  for  the  Democrats. 
This  would  give  the  Republicans  a  majority  of  22,  which  would 
be  enough  for  practical  purpo.ses.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  next  House  will  be  more  than 
that;  but  Republican  estimators  have  a  way  of  being  moderate 
in  their  claims,  and  of  giving  the  facts  a  chance  to  exceed  their 
predictions.  What  tangible  basis  is  there  for  building  upon  a 
Democratic  landslide  in  November?  None  whatever.  Yet  it 
would  take  a  landslide,  and  a  landslide  of  extensive  proi)ortions, 
to  give  the  Democrats  the  gains  for  which  they  pretend  to  look  in 
the  approaching  election." 

"Grave  doubts  whether  the  Democrats  will  be  able  to  secure  an 
actual  majority  "  are  felt  by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
(Dem.)  ;  and  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  Republican  out- 
look is  felt  by  Chairman  Babcock  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee.  Mr.  Babcock  is  reported  as  saying  in  an  in- 
terview : 

"I  believe  the  Republican  party  will  succeed  and  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  next  House  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  since  Gen- 
eral Grant's  term  in  office  the  Republicans  have  succeeded  only 
once  in  electing  a  C<jngress  in  harmony  with  the  Administration, 
and  that  was  in  1S93.  The  general  state  of  prosperity  is  such 
that  the  people  are  busy,  and,  having  confidence  in  the  Re]mbli- 
can  Administration,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  will  be  Republican,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  about  one  hundred  Southern  districts  .solidly  Democratic,  in 
which  experience  has  taught  us  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
make  a  campaign,  and  in  many  of  which  Republican  voters  are 
either  disfranchised  or  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  denied,  so 
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that  we  must  win  seventy  per  cent,  of  tlie  tlcbatublc  tliMiicls  iii 
order  to  secure  a  bare  majority  of  the  Fifty-eij^hth  Coiijjress.  and 
must  carry  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  debatable  districts  in 
order  to  have  a  sate  working  majority." 


IS  THE    PRESIDENT   BLOODTHIRSTY? 

ALTTTLK  ripple  of  comment  was  set  going  last  week  by  Mr. 
liryan's  declaration,  in  '/'//f  Ci»uiitoiui\  that  we  have  "a 
blo<Hlthirsty  President";  but  a  searching  examination  of  the 
daily  papers  fails  to  disclose  any  other  journal  that  regards  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  a  sanguinary  or  murderous  individual.  The  Dem- 
ocratic papers  seem  to  be  silent  on  the  topic,  while  the  Republi- 
can papers  use  the  accusation  only  as  a  chance  for  a  few  more 
flings  at  Mr.  Bryan.  The  following  paragrai)h  in  'I'/ie  Cum- 
moiier  started  the  discussion  : 

"President  Roosevelt  in  his  recent  extemporaneous  speech  at 
West  Point  gave  expression  to  a  sentiment  which  suggests  an  in- 
herent barbarism  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
weighing  his  jnirposes  and  predicting  his  future  course.  His 
address  on 'Strenuous  Life'  delivered  some  three  years  ago 
showed  that  he  gave  to  virtue  the  ancient  rather  than  the  modern 
definition,  and  i)laced  physical 
courage  above  mental  greatness 
and  moral  worth.  But  when  in  his 
West  Point  speech  he  laid  aside 
all  restraint  and  in  a  fit  of  animal 
enthusiasm  said:  'A  good  soldier 
must  not  only  be  willing  to  fight : 
he  must  be  anxious  to  fight.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  if  he  is  not '  — when  he 
said  this  he  turned  a  light  upon  his 
inner  self  and  revealed  a  moral  de- 
formity which  must  shock  such  of 
his  friends  as  are  not  wholly  carried 
away  with  the  bloody  and  brutal 
gospel  of  im])erialism.  If  a 'good 
soldier'  must  be  'anxious  to  fight," 
then  it  naturally  follows  that  an 
administration  which  desires  to  de- 
velop good  soldiers  should  surround 
cadets  with  influences  calculated  to 
infuse  into  them  a  fighting  spirit — 
an  eagerness  for  blood-letting.     If 


the  IMesidciii  really  means  what  he  says,  we  may  expect  that 
his  seconil  term — if  he  has  one — will  be  made  forever  illustrious 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  rdgime  at  the  military  academy 
and  in  the  army.  The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  will  be  discarded  and  the  yellow-back  novel  substi 
tuted  for  them — for 'Thou  shalt  not  kill'  and  '  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  '  could  have  no  proi)er  ))lace  in  a  school  designed 
to  train  men  to  be  'anxious  to  fight.'" 

The  Democratic  papers  do  not  add  any  confirmatory  opinion 
regarding  the  "inherent  barbarism  "  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  noticeable  fact  that  neither  do  the  Republi- 
can papers  attempt  to  deny  the  accusation,  evidently  preferring 
to  ridicule  the  Democratic  leader.  Some  of  the  Republican  edi- 
tors wonder  what  Colonel  Bryan's  idea  was  when  he  enlisted 
four  years  ago.  "It  seems  probable,"  observes  the  Brooklyn 
Tiims,  "  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  that  Mr.  Bryan 
had  no  conception  of  the  work  that  soldiers  are  employed  for 
when  he  volunteered  to  .serve  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He  knew 
that  they  wore  uniforms  and  marched  behind  drums  and  fifes 
and  similar  instruments,  and  he  probably  supposed  that  they 
were  expected  to  go  to  Havana,  give  band  concerts  in  the  public 
.square,  and  conquer  Spain  through  the  hearts  of  the  senoritas." 

The  New  York  Mail  aiuL  Express 
says :  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, indeed.  Blessed  also  would 
be  the  sensemakers,  if  we  could 
have  them,  and  send  them  to  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  accomplish  something  in 
7 lie  C onimoner  office."  Ex-Senator 
Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  re- 
marks that  he  would  like  to  learn 
Mr.  Bryan's  opinion  of  the  "bloody 
and  brutal "  custom  of  lynching 
American  negroes ;  and  remarks 
further  that  any  success  that  the 
Democratic  party  may  have  will 
be  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
negro  disfranchisement  and  intimi- 
dation. 


A  SHALLOW  STRKAM. 

—  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 


Unci.k.  Sam  :  "I  say,  Nick,  see  if  your  disarmament  policy  won't  work  on 
this  fellov.-."  _  The  St.  Paxil  Dispatch. 


HIS  UUIY  UO   HIS  PAR  I  V. 
"I'll  stay  by  you,  old  fellow— I  .won't  go  back  on   you  in  your  time  of 
need  !  '  —  The  Minneapolis  Journal, 


CARTOON  SHOTS  AT  MR.  BRYAN. 
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PACIFIC   CABLE  TERMS. 

Tllli  prospect  of  an  American  cable  to  Manila  and  China  with- 
in two  years  calls  the  attention  of  the  newspapers  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Pacific.  The  British  Pacific  cable  be- 
tween Canada  and  Australia  is  expected  to  be  comjjleted  and  in 
operation  before  Christmas,  (nir  isthmian  canal  is  now  almost  "in 
sight,"  and  Mr.  Hill's  new  line  of  biy  steamers  will  soon  be  in 
the  race  for  the  rich  trade  of  the  Far  East.  The  American  cable 
is  to  be  laid  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Cable  Company,  con- 
trolled by  James  (Jordon  Hennett  and  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  son 
of  the  late  John  W.  Mackay.  and  the  terms  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  ratification  are  now  being  formulated  by  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral  and  the  company's  representatives,  in  consultation  with 
the  President. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  terms  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
^iven  to  the  public,  and  the  newspapers  regard  them  as  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the 
<3overnment.  "No  bet- 
ter bargain  than  this  one 
■could  well  have  been 
made,"  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Eag/e,  and  the 
Hartford  limes  says 
that  "if  the  company 
shall  build  a  line  under 
these  conditions  the  Gov- 
•ernment  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  without 
•contributing  anything  to 
the  cost  of  the  cable. "  A 
project  for  government 
construction  and  owner- 
ship of  the  cable  was  de- 
feased in  the  last  session 
•of  Congress,  and  most  of 
the  papers  are  glad  now 
that  the  public  owner- 
ship enterprise  met  such 
a  fate,  for  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Mac- 
kay-Bennett  company 
-can  build  and  operate 
the   cable  more   cheaply 


Government's  right  at  any  time  to  purchase,  constitute  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  the  interests  of  the  United  States  appear  to 
be  safeguarded  carefully  and  adequately." 


MAI-  SUOWl.NG  LOCATION  OF  MARCUS  ISLAND,  AND  ROUTE  OK  THK  PACIFIC  CABLE. 

Prepared  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  The  Xationai  Geographic 

Magazine,  Washington. 


THE   ADO   ABOUT   MARCUS    ISLAND. 

A  \  7  HAT  proniise<l  to  Ijc  a  tiiousand-nHle  l«i;ii-iact-,  ending  in 
'  '  an  armed  collision  between  Americans  ami  Japanese  on 
a  little  islet  in  mid-Pacific,  and  followed  by  international  diplo- 
matic doings,  has  seemingly  been  sjx>iled  by  the  neglect  of  a 
Yankee  skipper  to  observe  the  law.  Marcus  Island,  a  bit  of  rock 
above  water  somewhere  between  Hawaii  and  Jajjan,  was  discov- 
ered in  1864,  so  the  newspapers  say,  by  the  captain  of  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  bark,  who  had  no  use,  however,  for  uninhabited 
islands,  and  who  maile  no  landing.  In  1S89  Captain  Andrew  A. 
Rosehill,  the  skipper  mentioned  above,  sighted  the  isle,  landed, 
found  it  rich  in  guano  deposits,  nailed  the  American  fiag  to  a  co- 
conut tree,  and  placed 
his  claim  in  a  bottle  in 
the  tree.  If  the  captain 
had  only  met  the  require- 
ment of  the  law  by  filing 
a  bond  of  $50,000  as  se- 
curity for  hisob.servance 
of  the  guano  laws,  and 
had  returned  within  a 
year,  as  he  intended,  he 
might  be  master  of  Mar- 
cus Island  to-day.  But, 
to  let  the  Macon  Tt/c- 
graftli  go  on  with  the 
story  : 

"Captain  Rosehill  did 
not  file  his  bond  until  a 
few  months  ago  and  only 
now  is  he  hurrying  too 
late  to  take  possession, 
altho  the  law  describes 
'occupation  '  as  'actual, 
continuous,  and  useful 
possession."  At  some 
time  during  the  interven- 
ing thirteen  years  the 
Japanese  took  possession 
and  are  now  said  to  be 
working  the  guano  beds. 
The  United  States  Gov- 
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than  the  Government  could  do  it,  while  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  fix  the  rates  for  its  mesages  and  in  time  of  war  will 
have  the  cable  absolutely  under  its  control.  The  Government 
■can  buy  the  cable  at  any  time  at  an  appraised  valuation.  Says 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post :  "Here  is  a  valuable  object-lesson 
to  franchise-grabbers  and  to  nationalizationists  and  municipal- 
izatiouists.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  unregulated  private 
monopoly    and   government    monopoly." 

The  terms  are  outlined  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"First,  it  is  understood  tiiat  the  concession  from  the  Govern- 
inent  is  in  no  sense  exclusive  ;  no  monopoly  is  granted.  Second- 
ly, the  cable  must  have  no  station  on  any  but  American  territory, 
between  our  Pacific  coast  and  China.  Thirdly,  maximum  rates 
are  specified  for  commercial  business.  Besides  these  stipula- 
tions, it  is  provided  that  our  Government  shall  control  the  line 
in  time  of  war  or  when  war  is  threatened  ;  that  contracts  with 
foreign  governments  shall  be  void  in  time  of  war;  that  opera- 
tors and  employees,  except  unskilled  laborers,  shall  be  American 
citizens  ;  that  the  plant  and  the  service  shall  come  up  to  a  speci- 
fied grade  of  excellence ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  a  new 
line,  independent  of  any  foreign  control  or  combination,  shall  be 
laid  between  the  Philippines  and  China. 

"These,  with  the  necessary  legal  conditions  as  to  rates  for  gov- 
ernment business,   priority  of  government  messages,  and  the 


ernment  can  not  support  the  claim  of  Captain  Rosehill  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  law,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  war- 
ship carried  a  letter  from  Minister  Busch  instructing  Captain 
Rosehill  by  order  of  the  state  department  to  commit  no  overt  act 
that  might  cause  international  complications.  It  appears  there- 
fore that  the  unlucky  American  .sailor  who  delayed  too  long  to 
secure  his  prize  will  have  to  submit  as  gracefully  as  possible  and 
await  the  decision  of  a  court  of  arbitration. " 

Captain  Rosehill  is  described  as  a  man  of  romantic  and  adven- 
turous disposition,  and  is  said  to  figure  as  the  hero  of  one  of 
Beck's  sea  stories.  Reports  from  Honolulu  have  it  that  the  ad- 
venturous captain  has  with  him  a  crew  of  men  like  himself,  all 
armed  with  rifles,  and  that  if  the  Japanese  attempt  to  dispute 
his  claim  there  may  be  trouble.  The  captain's  force  consists  of 
nine  men  and  a  cook,  a  taxidermist,  and  a  guano  expert  from  an 
agricultural  station.  The  Japanese  force  consists  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  and  the  Japanese  cruiser  Kasagi. 

The  American  newspapers  show  little  concern  over  the  loss  of 
the  island.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  it  is  "an  island  we  can 
well  spare,"  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  observes  that  "a 
guano  bed  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  or  Japanese, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  strain  in  the  cordial  relations  that  long 
have  existed  between  this  country  and  its  friend,  protege,  ad- 
mirer, and  practical  ally  in  the  Far  East." 
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VENEZUELA'S  REVOLUTION. 

LITTLE  sympailiy  is  expressed  in  llie  American  i)apers  for 
President  Cipriano  Castro  of  Venezuela,  who  finds  his 
authority  seriously  nienaied  l)y  General  Matos  and  his  revolu- 
tionary forces.  The  revolutionary  army  largely  outnumbers 
President  Castro's  force,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government  is 
looked  for  at  any  time.  Castro  himself  won  control  of  this  rich 
country  hy  driving  out  Andrade,  and  his  administration  has 
been  marked  by  broils  with  Colombia,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  Slates 
over  disputed  railroad,  mi- 
ning, and  territorial  rights. 
The  taxation  has  also  been 
heavy,  so  the  President  has 
managed  to  gain  the  ill-will 
of  a  great  many  people,  in- 
cluding large  numbers  of  his 
own  citizens,  wlio  have  now- 
risen  in  levolt,  aided,  it  is 
said,  by  Colombia,  and  the 
revolutionists  are  on  the  point 
of  driving  him  out.  Last 
week  the  revolutionists  cap- 
tured and  looted  Barce- 
lona, a  town  on  the  coast, 
sacking  the  American,  Dutch, 
and  Italian  consulates,  an 
act  that  casts  doubt  on  their  moral  superiority  over  General 
Castro,  and  brings  out  some  talk  of  United  States  interference. 

President  Castro  is  "nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bloodthirsty 
ruffian,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Ti'/i'(!^ra/)/i,  and  it  adds  that 
he  "would  meet  his  just  deserts  if  he  should  perish  by  the 
sword."     And  so  thinks  the  Baltimore  .\"('7i'.f.  which  says: 

"The  downfall  of  Castro,  whether  it  ends  in  death  or  flight, 
will  not  be  unwelcome  either  to  a  majority  of  the  Venezuelans 
or  to  the  diplomats  of  other  nations.  He  has  been  a  despot,  and 
a  selfish  one,  gobbling  in  all  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  paying 
but  scant  attention  to  the  rights  of  foreigners  within  his  country. 
More  than  one  European  government  has  been  vexed  and  irrita- 
ted by  his  policy  and  his  rulings,  and  the  United  States,  besides 
having  to  share  in  all  these  because  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has 
had  further  annoyances  of  its  own.  The  overthrow  of  Castro  is 
consequently  viewed  with  a  quiet  feeling  of  relief,  except  in  the 
light  of  the  uncertainty  whether  the  next  dictator  of  Venezuela 
will  out-Castro  Castro." 

International  interference  to  stop  such  "  unrestrained  savagery  " 
as  was  shown  at  Barcelona  is  recommended  by  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal.    After  the  revolutionists  entered  the  city,  the  despatches 
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say,  "they  kept  uji  a  continuous  firing,  day  and  night,  destroy- 
ing houses  one  by  one  to  reach  tiie  center  of  the  city,"  and  when 
the  city  was  taken  "all  houses  in  the  city  were  sacked,  and  in 
some  instances  inoffensive  women  and  children  were  maltreated 
and  killed.  All  stores  were  pillaged,  especially  those  belonging 
to  foreigners,  and  the  French  cable  oflice  was  robbed.  'i"he 
American,  Italian,  and  Dutch  consulates  were  pillaged,  and  the 
consuls  have  asked  for  men-of-war  to  protect  life  and  propert)'. " 
The  United  States  "  will  be  forced  to  play  the  policeman  through- 
out tropical  America  "  if  such  scenes  recur,  thinks  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express,  and  it  adds  that  "good  may  come  out  of  evil 
if  the  sacking  of  Barcelona  leads  to  the  enforcement  of  the  les- 
son that  the  United  States,  while  in  no  way  desirous  of  impairing 
the  independence  of  any  South  or  Central  American  country, 
will  no  longer  tolerate  such  conduct  as  the  last  few  weeks  have 
seen  in  Venezuela  and  Haiti." 


THE   NEW   SUPREME   COURT  APPOINTMENT. 

I'* HE  selection  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  2d,  son  of  the 
poet,  essayist,  and  humorist,  to  succeed  Justice  Horace 
Gray  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  generally  consid- 
ered an  appointment  that  is  more  interesting  than  momentous. 
If  Justice  Holmes  disagreed  with  the  recent  findings  of  the  court 
in  the  insular  cases,  his  vote  would  overturn  the  majority  of  one 
by  which  those  decisions  were  given,  and  might  seriously  em- 
barrass the  Administration's  colonial  policy  in  the  next  case  that 
comes  up;  but  he  is  said  to  agree  with  the  court's  findings,  and 
no  disturbance  is  looked  for  from  that  quarter.  As  noticed  be- 
low, however,  the  new  justice  is  friendly  to  the  lal)or-unions,  and 
may  figure  prominently  in  future  decisions  on  questions  affecting 
the  rights  of  labor  and  capital.  Justice  Holmes  is  sixty-one,  "in 
the  ripe  prime  of  his  powers,  vigorous  physically  and  mentall}-," 
as  the  Boston  Post  remarks,  and  he  comes  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  Justice  Gray  did,  from  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court.  He  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  wounded  in  the  neck  at  Antietam,  in  the 
breast  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  in  the  foot  at  Fredericksburg.  Dr. 
Holmes's  little  volume  on  "My  Hunt  after  'The  Captain  '  "  tells 
of  his  long  searcli  over  battlefield  and  through  hospitals,  after 
Antietam,  in  quest  of  his  wounded  boy.  Many  papers  express 
regret  that  the  doctor  did  not  live  to  see  his  "captain  "  made  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Massachusetts  has  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  court  during  eighty-two  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  and  some  of  the  papers  in  the 
slighted  States  suggest,  with  the  Hartford  Courant,  that  "there 
are  judges  in  these  outlying  regions  quite  as  eminent  for  learn- 
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—  Tlie  Detroit  News. 
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ing  and  as  well-dowered  with  all  the  judicial  virttu-s  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts judges." 

The  most  appreciative  comment  on  Justice  Holmes,  perhaps, 
is  the  following  one  in  tlie  Philadelphia  J'/ess: 

"Judjje  Holmes  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  common  law 
known  to  itself,  lieyond  any  other  jurist,  in  this  cfnintry  or  in 
England,  he  has  made  plain  the  development  of  the  common 
law.  Under  his  guidance  and  explanation  contradictions,  an- 
achronisms, and  infelicities  have  taken  their  place  as  part  of  a 
harmonious  and  continuous  growth  in  which  statute  and  judge, 
legislature  and  court  are  carried  along  unconsciously,  part  of  an 
organic  life  greater  than  their  own. 

"The  learning,  the  historical  judgment,  the  penetrating  criti- 
cism, and  the  sense  of  style  which  Judge  Holmes  has  displayed 
in  this  task  place  him  apart.  His  gifts  are  all  greauly  needed  in 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  It  is  to-day  an  able,  but  not  a 
learned  bench,  and  while  its  members  can  console  themselves  by 
remembering  that  the  greatest  of  American  judges  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  all  time  was  not  erudite,  still  it  docs  not  follow 
that  a  judge  without  learning  is  on  the  w.iy  to  Income  another 
Marshall.  A  great  court  like  that  at  Washington  demands  great 
learning.  Justice  it 
can  dispense  without 
this,  but  if  it  is  to  add 
to  law  as  well  as  to 
decisions  such  a  court 
must  and  should  have 
among  its  narrow  num- 
ber some  one  man  like 
Judge  Holmes,  Lo  whom 
all  the  vast  past  of  law 
is  a  living  and  very 
vital  knowledge." 

Justice  Holmes's  at- 
titude toward  labor- 
unions  is  descriljed  in 
the  following  despatch 
from  Boston  to  the  New 
York  1  inies : 

"Labor  men  have 
had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  prai.se  him  for 
his  decisions  in  cases 
involving  their  inter- 
ests.     He    thinks    that 

workingmen  may  combine  for  getting  the  most  they  can  for 
their  labor,  just  as  capital  may  combine  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  greatest  possible  return. 

'"It  must,'  he  says,  'be  true  that  when  combined  they  liave 
the  same  liberty  that  combined  capital  has  to  support  their  inter- 
ests by  arguments,  persuasion,  and  the  l)estowal  or  refusal  of 
those  advantages  which  they  otherwise  lawfully  control,  so  long 
as  they  do  no  violence  or  threaten  no  violence.' 

"It  was  in  the  Vegelahn  t'.t.  Gunter  case,  in  the  one  luindred 
and  si.\ty-eighth  Massachusetts  rej>orts,  that  he  took  this  stand. 
The  question  before  the  full  court  merely  was  whether  the  defen- 
dants, who  were  union  upholsterers  on  strike,  had  a  riglit  to 
maintain  a  patrol  of  two  men,  walking  up  and  down  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  plaintiff's  shop  and  speaking  to  those  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  shop.  There  had  been  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion issued  by  Judge  Morton,  which  restrained,  among  other 
things,  the  maintenance  of  the  patrol,  and  upon  a  final  hearing 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  Judge  Holmes  had  substantially  fol- 
lowed the  previous  injunction,  except  that  the  patrol  was  not 
stopped  :  so  a<5  to  all  things,  except  the  patrol,  there  was  no 
question. 

"The  majority  of  the  court  held,  however,  that  the  patrol  was 
a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  business 
until  he  adopted  the  defendant's  schedule  of  prices,  in  combina- 
tion with  persuasion,  social  pressure,  and  threats  of  personal  in 
jury  or  unlawful  harm  conveyed  to  his  employees  and  those 
seeking  employment  under  him,  which  amounted  to  a  private 
nuisance  which  a  court  of  equity  would  stop  by  injunction. 

"The  late  Chief  Justice  Field  and  Justice  Holmes  dissented 
from  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  required  an  injunction  against 


the  patrol,  dissociated  from  threats  of  physical  injury  to  person 
or  property,  and  any  combined  attempt  to  injure  the  busmess. 
altho  without  such  threats  and  irrespective  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. Hut  since  that  dcci.iion  the  Knglish  HouKe  «ff  Lords  has 
leaned  Justice  Holmes's  way  in  its  decision  in  tlic  case  of  Alien 
I'.f.  Floo<l." 


JUSTICE  HORACE  GRAY. 


LESSONS   OF  THE    FAIR    AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT. 

'"T"' H.\T  the  dangers  of  automobiling  "are  not  all  on  the  side 
*•  of  the  peojile  who  go  afoot  an<l  get  in  the  way  "  is  empha- 
sized, remarks  the  New  York  .////<;/<  an  iitul  Journal,  by  the 
killing  of  Charles  Fair  and  liis  wife  by  the  wreck  of  their  racing- 
machine  in  France  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair  were  sjiceding 
over  one  of  the  splendid  broad  roads  in  Normandy,  "sm<M)ih  as  a 
billiard  tal)Ie."  at  a  rate  variously  estimated  at  from  62  to  75 
miles  an  hour,  with  Mr.  Fair  tlriving  the  machine,  when  one  of 
the  tires  burst,  the  car  became  unmanageable,  ran  into  a  tree, 
and  threw  the  unfortunate  pair  against  the  trunk,  crushing  their 

heads  and  killing  them 
instantly.  The  chauf- 
feur, who  was  in  the 
rear  seat,  was  tlirown 
into  a  whcal-fielil,  and 
was  not  badly  hurt. 
More  than-twenty  other 
automobile  disasters 
have  taken  place  on 
the  Continent  since 
July  I.  "all  due  to  the 
primary  cause  of  high 
speed,"  reports  the 
Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  T 1  ibinie, 
and  the  New  York  Sun, 
speaking  of  automobile 
speeding  in  this  coun- 
try, says  :  "To  say  that 
an  average  of  one  life 
a  week  during  the  past 
few  months  has  been 
sacrificed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  end.  would  be  a  mode- 
rate estimate."  "The  time  has  come,"  adds  the  latter  paper, 
"for  the  automobilists  to  'slow  up.'"  Many  other  papers  say 
the  same  thing,  but  the  Philadelphia  I.ed^^er  notes  rather  dis- 
couragingly  that  "the  craze  for  fast  automobiles  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing." 

Says  the  New  York  Tribiiiie  : 

"These  are  the  circumstances:  Mr.  Fair's  automobile  was  one 
of  those  big  racing-machines  built  expressly  for  high  speed,  sim- 
ilar to  the  White  Devils  and  Red  Ghosts  and  Ring-streaked 
Gyascutuses  which  have  become  so  unpleasantly  and  danger- 
ously common  upon  our  roads.  It  had  a  speed  of  seventy-four 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  disaster  at  St.  Aguilin 
was  actually  running  at  sixty-two  miles  an  hour.  Now,  that  is 
a  rate  of  speed  attained  by  only  a  few  express  trains  on  rail- 
roads. Men  lay  a  substantial  roadbed,  as  level  and  straight  as 
possible.  Upon  it  they  securely  fasten  ponderous  steel  rails,  to 
serve  at  once  as  track  on  which  the  wheels  are  to  run  and  as 
guides  ;ind  guards  which  shall  keep  the  wheels  from  swerving. 
They  protect  these  rails  from  obstruction,  and  daily  inspect  tliem 
to  make  sure  of  their  continued  integrity.  Upon  these  rails  they 
put  an  engine  constructed  of  steel  and  weighing  a  hundred  tons 
or  more,  and  run  it  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour 
with  comparative  safety,  tho  never  without  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  peril  that  resides  in  even  so  well-guided  and  perfectly  con- 
trolled speed. 

"Yet  here  are  men  making  machines  of  only  one-hundredth 
the  weight  of  railroad  engines,  and  making  them  in  part  of  slen- 
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der  wires  uiul  uitlaled  rubb«r  tubes.  Tlit-y  iim  tliein  not  u\H>n 
special  trucks,  but  u|x»ii  the  common  roads  witli  all  their  irregu- 
larities aiul  roi  witli  ruts  and  Imlcs  and  loose  sloiies,  and 
with  uuw  aud  i  .i:|>  stones  or  broken  glass  which  may  i)u:ic- 
ture  or  cut  a  rubber  tire  ;  and  they  run  such  machines,  on  such 
ruiids,  at  as  high  a  speed  as  railroad  engines  make  on  their  spe- 
cially constructed  tracks  !  It  is  madness.  It  is  doubly  madness. 
For  it  would  be  perilous  to  run  any  machine  at  such  a  rate  on 
such  roads,  and  it  would  be  peril»)us  to 
run  such  a  maeliine  at  such  a  rate  on 
any  rwads. " 

Au  interesting  legal  question  is  brought 
up  by  this  seemingly  simultaneous  death 
of  the  millionaire  and  his  wife.  It  is  dis- 
cussed as  follows  by  the  Brooklyn  Iui_i;;/f: 

"The  simultaneous  death  of  luisliand 
and  wife  recalls  one  of  the  standard  puz- 
zles of  the  common  law.  The  inheritance 
at  common  law,  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a  husband  and  wife  or  a  father  and 
chUd  in  a  wreck  at  sea,  depended  upon 
the  legal  presumption  as  to  which  lived 
longer,  and  this  presumption  in  turn  was 
founded  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the 
persons  and  the  probable  fact  as  to  which 
would  survive  in  circumstances  where 
there  could  be  no  possible  evidence.  This 
legal  knot  has,  however,  been  cut  by  the 
statutes  of  the  StaWe  of  California.  Thej* 
provide  that  in  case  a  husband  and  wife 
die  in  a  common  calamity  the  man  shall 
be  presumed  to  have  lived  the  longest, 
unless  there  is  evidence  in  fact  to  rebut 
this,  Mr.  Fair  is  a  resident  of  that  State 
and  the  fortune  wdl  be  distributed  to  his  heirs.  If  it  should 
be  proved  that  he  died  first,  however,  the  wife's  share  of  the 
fortune  would  come  12..  t.  And  that  would  bring  jirosperity 
to  a  family  linked  tp  the  Fair  fortunes  by  a  romance  of  the 
King  Cophetua  order.  Mrs.  Fair  was  Carrie  Smith,  of  New- 
market, N.  J.  Her  father  drove  a  delivery  wagon  for  a  tailor 
there  and  her  mother  is  said  to  have  worked  in  the  tailor's 
shop.  The  girl  was  pretty  aud  went  upon  the  stage,  wliere  she 
met  and  married  Fair.  The  fatlier  disinlierited  the  young  man 
for  the  marriage,  but  there  was  a  reconciliation  and  the  son  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  paternal  millions,  which  enabled  him  to 
go  automobiling  to  his  death  in  a  strange  country." 


MISS  J.\NK    A  1)1)  A  MS. 


a  scuttle  full  of  coal  to  one  of  them  who  may  be  out  of  work,  or 
to  share  her  supper.  A  woman  for  whom  the  writer  had  long 
tried  in  vain  to  tincl  work  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time 
when  employment  was  secured  at  last.  Upon  investigation  it 
transpired  that  a  neighbor  further  down  the  street  was  taken  ill, 
that  the  children  ran  for  the  family  friend,  who  went  ofT  of 
course,  saying  simply  when  reasons  for  her  non-aijpearance  were 
demanded,  '  It  broke  me  heart  to  leave  the  place,  but  what  could 

Ido?'  A  woman  whose  husband  was 
sent  up  to  the  city  prison  for  the  maxi- 
mum term,  just  three  months  before  the 
birth  of  her  child,  found  herself  i)enniless 
at  the  end  of  that  lime,  having  gradually 
sold  her  supply  of  household  furniture. 
She  took  refuge  with  a  friend  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  living  in  three  rooms  in 
another  jiart  of  town.  When  she  arrived, 
however,  she  discovered  that  her  friend's 
husband  had  been  out  of  work  so  long 
that  they  had  been  reduced  to  living  in 
one  room.  The  friend,  however,  took  her 
in,  and  the  friend's  husband  was  obliged 
to  sleep  upon  a  bencli  in  the  jiark  every 
night  for  a  week,  which  he  did  uncom- 
plainingly if  not  cheerfully.  Fortunately 
it  was  summer,  'and  it  only  rained  one 
night.'  The  writer  could  not  di.scover 
from  the  young  mother  that  she  had 
any  special  claim  upon  the  'friend'  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  had  formerly 
worked  together  in  the  same  factory. 
The  husband  she  had  never  seen  until 
the  night  of  her  arrival,  when  he  at 
once  went  forth  in  search  of  a  midwife 
who    could    consent   to   come     upon    his 


A    PERPLEXITY   OF   CHARITY. 

THE  charity  worker  who  expects,  but  fails  to  receive,  an  out- 
burst of  gratitude  from  the  family  who  have  just  been 
given  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  provisions  or  some  cast-off  clothing 
might  be  enlightened  if  he  could  see  how  differently  the  poor 
help  one  another.  When  the  poor  help  the  poor,  they  do  not 
begin  by  organization  and  investigation,  and  end  by  giving 
what  they  can  well  spare  ;  and  when  the  rest  of  us  give  to  them 
in  this  guarded  way,  they  fail  to  rise  to  the  level  of  gratitude 
that  is  expected.  This  seeming  ingratitude,  or,  what  is  worse, 
the  mercenary  readiness  of  some  of  the  recipients  to  "work  "  the 
charity  workers,  has  quenched  the  courage  of  many  benevolently 
inclined  people,  but  it  has  only  stimulated  Miss  Jane  Addams. 
the  well-known  head  worker  of  Hull  House,  in  Chicago,  to  look 
into  the  perplexing  problem  further.  In  her  new  book  on  "De- 
mocracy and  Social  Ethics"  Miss  Addams  relates  some  of  the 
instances  she  has  known  of  tenement-house  generosity.  She 
says: 

"An  Irish  family  in  which  the  man  has  lost  his  place,  and  the 
woman  is  struggling  to  eke  out  the  scanty  savings  by  day's 
work,  will  take  in  the  widow  and  her  five  children  who  have 
been  turned  into  the  street,  without  a  moment's  reflection  upon 
the  physical  discomforts  involved.  The  most  maligned  landlady 
who  lives  in  the  house  with  her  tenants  is  usually  ready  to  lend 


promise  of  future  payment."  • 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  methods  of  the  charity  agent 
are,  well,  different ;  and  Miss  Addams  has  found  that  the  tene- 
ment dwellers'  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  "are  quite  honestly  out- 
raged "  by  his  way  of  giving  relief.     To  quote  : 

"When  they  see  the  delay  and  caution  with  which  relief  is 
given,  it  does  not  appear  to  them  a  conscientious  scruple,  but  as 
the  cold  and  calculating  action  of  a  selfish  man.  It  is  not  the 
aid  that  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  neighbors, 
and  they  do  not  understand  whj'  the  impulse  which  drives  peo- 
jile  to  '  be  good  to  the  poor'  should  be  so  severely  supervised. 
They  feel,  remotely,  that  the  charity  visitor  is  moved  by  motives 
that  are  alien  and  unreal.  They  may  be  superior  motives,  but 
they  are  different,  and  they  are 'agin  nature.'  They  can  not 
comprehend  why  a  person  whose  intellectual  perceptions  are 
stronger  than  his  natural  impulses,  should  go  into  charity  work 
at  all.  The  only  man  they  are  accustomed  to  see  whose  intellec- 
tual perceptions  are  stronger  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  is  the 
seltish  and  avaricious  man  who  is  frankly  'on  the  make.'  If  the 
charity  visitor  is  such  a  person,  whj'  does  he  pretend  to  like  the 
poor?     Why  does  he  not  go  into  business  at  once? 

"We  may  say,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  primitive  view  of  life. 
which  thus  confuses  intellectuality  and  business  ability:  but  it 
is  a  view  quite  honestly  held  by  many  poor  people  who  are 
obliged  to  receive  charity  from  time  to  time.  In  moments  of 
indignation  the  poor  have  been  known  to  say:  'What  do  you 
want,  anyway?  If  you  have  nothing  to  give  us,  why  not  let  us 
alone  and  stop  your  questionings  and  investigations?'  'They 
investigated  me  for  three  weeks,  and  in  the  end  gave  me  noth- 
ing but  a  black  character,'  a  little  woman  has  been  heard  to  as- 
sert. This  indignation,  which  is  for  the  most  i^art  taciturn,  and 
a  certainly  kindly  contempt  for  her  abilities,  often  puzzles  the 
charity  visitor." 

This  strained  quality  of  mercy  results  in  perplexity  on  both 
sides,  disheartens  the  charity  worker,  and  often  turns  the  recip- 
ient into  more  or  less  of  a  hypocrite.  Miss  Addams  saj'S  on 
this  point  • 

"The  state  of  mind  which  au  investigation  arouses  on  both 
sides  is  most  unfortunate  ;    but  the  perplexity  and  clashing  of 
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<liffereiU  stundarils,  willi  the  consequeiil  inisuiidersiandiiigs,  are 
not  so  bad  as  ihe  moral  deterioration  which  is  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

■'When  the  agent  or  visitor  appears  among  the  poor,  and  they 
<iiscover  that  under  certain  conditions  food  and  rent  and  medical 
aid  are  dispensed  from  some  unknown  'source,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  quick  to  learn  what  the  conditions  may  be, 
and  to  follow  them.  Tho  in  their  eyes  a  glass  of  beer  is  ciuite 
right  and  proper  when  taken  as  any  .self-respecting  man  should 
take  it;  tho  they  know  that  cleanliness  is  an  expensive  virtue 
which  can  be  acquired  by  few  ;  tho  they  realize  that  saving  is 
wellnigh  impossible  when  but  a  few  cents  can  be  laid  by  at  a 
time;  tho  their  feeling  for  the  church  may  be  something  quite 
elusive  of  definition  and  quite  apart  from  daily  living:  to  the 
visitor  they  gravely  laud  temperance  and  cleanliness  and  thrift 
and  religious  observance.  The  deception  in  the  first  instances 
arises  from  a  wondering  inability  to  understand  the  ethical  ideals 
which  can  require  such  impossible  virtues,  and  from  an  innocent 
desire  to  please.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal suggestions  thus  received.  When  A  discovers  that  B,  who  is 
very  little  worse  oft'  than  he,  receives  good  things  from  an  inex- 
haustible supply  intended  for  the  poor  at  large,  he  feels  that  he 
too  has  a  claim  for  his  share,  and  step  by  step  there  is  developed 
the  competitive  spirit  which  so  horrifies  charity  visitors  when  it 
shows  itself  in  a  tendency  to  '  work  '  the  relief-giving  agencies. 

"The  most  serious  effect  upon  the  poor  comes  when  depend- 
ence upon  the  charitable  society  is  substituted  for  the  natural 
outgoing  of  human  love  and  sympathy,  which  happily,  we  all 
possess  in  some  degree.  The  spontaneous  impulse  to  sit  up  all 
night  with  the  neighbor's  sick  child  is  turned  into  righteous  in- 
dignation against  the  district  nurse,  because  she  goes  home  at  six 
o'clock,  and  doesr.  t  do  it  herself.  Or  the  kindness  which  would 
have  prompted  the  quick  purchase  of  much-needed  medicine  is 
transformed  into  a  voluble  scoring  of  the  dispensary,  because  it 
gives  prescriptions  and  not  drugs;  and 'who  can  get  well  on  a 
piece  of  paper?  ' 

"If  a  poor  woman  knows  that  her  neighbor  next  door  has  no 
shoes,  she  is  quite  willing  to  lend  her  own,  that  her  neighbor 
may  decently  go  to  mass,  or  to  work  ;  for  she  knows  the  smallest 
item  about  the  scanty  wardrobe,  and  cheerfully  helps  out.  When 
the  charity  visitor  comes  in,  all  the  ueiglibors  are  baffled  as  to 
what  her  circumstances  may  be.  They  know  she  does  not  need 
a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  rather  suspect  that  she  has  a  dozen 
pairs  at  home  ;  which,  indeed,  she  sometimes  has.  They  imag- 
ine untold  stores  which  they  may  call  upon,  and  her  most  gener- 
ous gift  is  considered  niggardly,  compared  with  what  she  might 
do.  She  ought  to  get  new  shoes  for  the  family  all  round,  'she 
sees  well  enough  that  they  need  them.'  It  is  no  more  than  the 
neighbor  herself  would  do,  has  practically  done,  when  she  lent 
her  own  shoes.  The  charity  visitor  has  broken  through  the  nat- 
ural rule  of  giving,  which,  in  a  primitive  societ)',  is  bounded 
only  by  the  need  of  the  recipient  and  the  resources  of  the  giver; 
and  she  gets  herself  into  untold  trouble  when  she  is  judged  by 
the  ethics  of  that  primitive  society. 

"The  neighborhood  understands  the  .selfish  rich  people  who 
stay  in  their  own  part  of  the  town,  where  all  their  associates 
have  shoes  and  other  things.  Such  people  don't  bother  them- 
selves about  the  poor ;  they  are  like  the  rich  landlords  of  the 
neighborhood  experience.  But  this  lady  visitor,  who  pretends 
to  be  good  to  the  poor,  and  certainly  does  talk  as  tho  she  were 
kind-hearted,  what  does  she  come  for,  if  she  does  not  intend  to 
give  them  things  which  are  so  plainly  needed?" 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Poor  little  Cuba  is  a  great  deal  shorter  than  it  looks  on  the  map. —  The 
Chicago  Tribune. 

When  the  value  of  Marcus  Island  has  been  determined  England  will  pre- 
sent her  claims. —  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

The  Czar  so  far  has  not  eclipsed  the  anti-trust  feats  of  our  Attorney- 
General  Knox. —  Tlie  Baltimore  American. 

Some  automobiles  can  travel  loo  miles  without  being  repaired,  if  they 
are  shipped  by  train. —  The  Chicago  \ews. 

Doubtless  what  cured  King  Edward  will  soon  be  put  on  the  American 
market  for  $i  a  bottle. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Reid  will  not  wear  his  famed  knee-breeches  in  Newport  until  after 
the  mosquito  season. —  The  Richmond  Times. 

The  tie  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Slates  is  now  seen  to  consist 
largely  of  red  tape.— /"//e"  Phiiatie.'phia  Ledser. 


ALHIlAhKTK.Ai.l.Y,  however,  .Mr.  Baldwm  still  stands  near  the  top  in  the 
list  of  Arctic  explorers.— 7><^  Chicago  Tribune. 

Unci.E  Sam  is  now  to  be  Cuba's  "Uncle  "  in  a  strictly  business  rutber 
than  sentimental  sense.— /'//<■  Richmond  Times. 

There  jr  no  danger  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  will  disarm.  If  he  ever  doeik 
his  own  subjects  will  get  him.— /'//^  Chicago  News. 

Exi'LOKER  Baldwin  says  his  trip  is  not  altogether  a  failure.  Probublj' 
he  has  written  his  magazine  articles. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

Many  years  ago  Christopher  Columbus  showed  what  a  great  bead  he  had 
by  not  trying  to  discover  the  north  pole.     /'//<■  Chicago  News. 

What  Cuba  needs  is  an  energetic  treasurer  on  the  order  of  530-per-cent. 
Miller  to  whip  her  finances  into  prosperous  condition.— 7'/if  Baltimore 
.Imerican. 

A  MAN  who  used  to  be  a  negro  minstrel  wants  to  run  for  mayor  of  Co. 
lumbus,  Ohio.  If  he's  elected  he  ought  to  make  a  corking  good  mayor. — 
The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

Mew  Recii'Kocity  Hlni.  How  would  it  to  for  the  Cubans  to  try  to 
borrow  a  little  money  from  .Mr.  Neely  .>  He  should  be  grateful  enough  to 
accommodate  them.   -  The  Washington  Post. 

Bai.dwin  not  only  brought  back  a  picture  of  Nansen's  hut,  but  he 
brought  back  a  picture  of  Baldwin  in  Arctic  costume.  Evidently  the  pole 
had  a  narrow  escape.  — y//*?  Touisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  original  Declaration  of  Independence  is  fading  out,  and  will  have  to 
be  reproduced.  No  doubt  Colonel  Bryan  will  consent  to  affix  the  signature 
of  Thomas  Jeflferson  to  the  document.  — /'//c-  St.  Ij)ui%  Globe- Democrat. 

Sheriff  Gardner  was  not  in  the  party  that  surrounded  Tracy,  was  not 
there  when  he  died,  but  he  claims  to  have  been  in  command  and  says  he  is 
entitled  to  share  in  the  glory  and  reward.  —  The  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake. 

A  CAR-LOAD  of  frogs  fell  during  a  rain  at  Newport,  this  State.  Perhaps 
Jupiter  Pluvius  is  taking  note  of  the  injustice  of  the  beef  trust  and  is 
shedding  frogs'  legs  for  the  sufferers  as  a  sort  of  modern  manna.  The 
Indianapolis  News. 

Senator  Hanna,  who  di.scovered  a  long  while  ago  that  "there  are  no 
trusts,"  must  be  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  President  Roosevelt  and  Repre- 
sentative Littlefield,  who  are  wasting  a  part  of  their  summer  vacation  try- 
ing to  think  up  a  cure  for  something  that  doesn't  exist. —  '/'lie  Bangor  A'ews. 

Johannesburg  is  called,  for  sake  of  brevity,  by  those  who  reside  therein 
Jo'burg,  but,  adds  a  South  African  correspondent,  "not  Joe-burg,  as  thev 
are  careful  to  tell  you."  Nevertheless,  we  predict  Joeburg  it  will  be  called 
and  written  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
its  singular,  tho  fortuitous  appropriateness. —  The  London  Express. 

There  appears  to  be  several  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  King  of 
Siam  was  not  assassinated,  as  per  the  recent  sensational  report.  These 
reasons  for  doubting  the  story  might  be  arranged  as  follows  :  i.  The  king 
still  lives.  2.  The  assassin  was  not  present  at  the  place  where  the  assassi- 
nation is  said  to  have  occurred.  3.  Neither  was  the  king.  ^.  There  is  nc 
such  place.— 77ttf  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ir  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  Messrs  Cook  &  Son,  the  managers  of  globe- 
trotters, should  have  the  contract  to  collect  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
from  South  Africa,  St.  Helena,  and  Bermuda,  who  were  captured  by  the 
British  durmg  the  war  with  the  Boers,  and  return  them  to  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Czar  pays  the  freight.  To  set  out  as  warriors  and  return  as 
Cook's  tourists— that  is  a  melancholy  end  to  a  romantic  emprise. —  The 
Springfield  Republican. 


(Society  item  next  DecembkR):  "Mr.  Commerco  Westley  Jones,  the 
multi-millionaire,  will  burn  an  entire  scuttle  of  coal  at  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding this  evening."  —  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PUBLISHERS'   VIEWS   ON    BOOK    REVIEWING. 

WHAT  do  the  publishers  of  lx>oks  think  of  those  whose  prov- 
ince it  is  to  pass  judgment  on  their  wares?  Uo  they  take 
the  view  that  contemporary  methods  of  reviewing  books  are 
marred  by  haste  and  incompetence,  and  a  venal  desire  to  get 
advertisements?  Finally,  do  they  believe  that  the  submission 
of  published  books  to  the  judgment  of  a  criticizing  class  is  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage?  Mr.  George  Sands  Goodwin  re- 
cently addressed  these  questions  to  the  leading  American  pub- 
lishers, and  their  answers  are  given  in  the  August  issue  of  T/itf 
Crtiic.  The  majority  of  the  replies  are  of  a  decidedly  optimistic 
character.     Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  write : 

"As  in  any  given  class  of  men.  there  will  be  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  so,  among  reviewers,  are  there  sure  to  be  the  three 
grades.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between  the 
careful  criticisms  of  the  majority  of  the  weekly  and  monthly 
publications  and  the  padded  reviews  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
daily  press,  made  up  largely  with  the  aid  of  .scissors  and  paste- 
pot.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  conservative  dailies 
throughout  the  country  whose  reviews  are  extremely  valuable 
because  of  the  care  used  in  their  preparation.  As  to  a  remedy 
for  bad  or  indifferent  work,  there  is  none,  other  than  'moral 
suasion.' 

"While  it  is  true  that  with  many  publications  the  editorial 
rooms  and  advertising  offices  are  on  the  same  floor,  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  a  spirit  of  fairness  pervades  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  two  books  from  one 
house  may  be  reviewed  in  the  same  column,  and  one  receive  en- 
tirely the  opposite  treatment  from  the  other — to  say  nothing  of 
hundreds  of  reviews  from  papers,  all  over  the  country,  that  never 
receive  a  line  of  advertising. 

"In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  we  are  extremely  desirous  that 
our  books  should  be  reviewed — unfavorably  if  they  deserve  it — 
but  let  them  be  reviewed." 

The  views  expressed  in  this  letter  are  shared,  in  the  main,  by 
most  of  the  other  publishing  houses.  The  Century  Company 
speaks  equally  emphatically  of  the  integrity  of  the  book-re- 
viewer. "  If  we  knew  of  a  case  where  the  character  of  reviews 
of  our  books  was  affected  by  our  advertising  or  not  advertising 
in  a  paper,"  it  says,  "we  would  put  the  paper  on  the  black  list 
and  it  would  have  neither  books  nor  advertising."  Messrs.  Har- 
per &  Brothers  declare  that  their  books  have  received  more  gen- 
erous treatment  during  the  past  year  from  papers  in  which  their 
advertisements  did  not  appear  than  from  those  in  which  they  are 
constantly  advertising.  "The  most  helpful  sort  of  a  review, 
both  to  the  reader  and  publisher,"  remarks  the  same  firm,  "we 
believe  to  be  one  which  summarizes  the  contents  of  a  book, 
whether  it  be  a  serious  book  or  a  work  of  fiction."  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  do  not  share  the  hopeful  sentiments  of  the 
other  publishers  quoted,  and  write  : 

"We  certainly  do  find  a  lack  of  conscientiousness  in  the  re- 
viewing of  books.  As  the  public  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  get,  however  (in  many  instances  where  the  review  is  most 
execrable) ,  we  suppose  the  only  remedy  is  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic  As  a  broad   proposition,  we  should  say  that  the 

book  reviews  in  The  Nation  are  the  most  scholarly  ;  that  those 
in  the  New  York  Sun  are  the  most  interesting,  and  those  in 
the  New  York  Times  are  probably  the  most  commercially  val- 
uable, tho  we  believe  a  review  in  The  Bookman  to  be  a  very 
desirable  asset  for  a  book.  We  are  rather  gloomy  about  the 
whole  matter  of  book  reviews,  and  are  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  the  public  to  grow  a  little  more  discreet,  and  a  little 
more  cultivated  ;  but  we  also  believe  that,  if  we  give  them  time, 
the  public  in  America  are  going  to  demand  a  much  higher 
standard  of  book  reviewing." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  finds  "much  wholesome  truth"  in 


MeN.M-.s.  IhkUI,  Mead  &  Co.'s    view  of    tiie    situation.       It    cou- 
tiiuies : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  many  books  are 'reviewed,' and  tlie 
right  man  does  not  necessarily  get  the  right  book.  There  is  room 
for  reform.  It  is  possible  to  review  a  certain  number  of  books 
conscientiously  and  intelligently,  but  the  average  book  should 
be  treated  by  the  daily  paper  from  the  '  news '  standpoint.  A 
notice  informing  the  reader  of  its  character,  scope,  and  purpose 
would  serve  every  requirement.  This  tendency  is  already  ob- 
.servaV)le,  and  it  will  surely  Ijccome  general." 

The  New  York  'limes  Satiinfay  Revieio  comments : 

"What  we  are  particularly  pleased  with,  in  the  general  survey 
of  tiie  opinions  of  particular  publishers,  is  their  agreement  that 
book  reviewing,  in  the  American  press  in  general,  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  that  counts,  is  honestly  done.  Without  doubt,  very 
much  of  it  is  hastily  done.  It  has  to  be.  The  reviewer,  or  the 
editor  who  'gives  out'  books  for  the  reviewers,  must  necessa- 
rily do  his  work  under  pres.sure  and  very  rapidly  and  very  im- 
perfectly. .  .  .  The  moral  is  that  while  nobody  concerned  in 
either  the  publication  or  the  noticing  of  current  books  is  infal- 
lible, everybody  concerned  in  either  industry  is  apt  to  do  as  good 
work  as  the  conditions  of  his  employment  will  allow." 


THE  DEATH  OF  ANTOKOLSKY,  RUSSIA'S 
GREATEST  SCULPTOR. 

ART  versus  antisemitism  I  The  death  at  Homburg,  Ger- 
many, of  Mark  M.  AntokoLsky,  the  Russian  sculptor,  has 
raised  an  acrimonious  controversy  in  the  Russian  press  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  thisartist  by  the  public  and  newspapers  of  his 
native  country.  Antokolsky  was  a  Jew,  and  tho  his  art  was  essen- 
tially    Russian    ex- 


cept when  it  was  uni- 
versal. He  suffered 
neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence in  Russia,  and 
his  death  is  .said  to 
have  been  hastened 
by  this  injustice  and 
hostility,  due  to  his 
race  and  religion — 
for,  unlike  Rubin- 
stein, Antokolsky, 
tho  not  orthodox, 
remained  true  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  Europe  he  was, 
however,  recognized 
as  a  great  artist. 

His  career  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and 
the  following  facts 
are   taken    from   an 

obituary  article  by  V.   Stasoff,  Russia's   veteran  art  critic  and 
one  of  Antpkolsky's  friends  and  admirers: 

Antokolsky  was  born  in  1S42  in  the  ghetto  of  Vilna.  His 
parents  were  poor  and  extremely  orthodox,  and  he  was  given  no 
liberal  education.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  "Pale  "at 
that  time  was  deplorable  and  miserable — poverty,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  prevailing  everywhere.  When  a  child,  Antokol- 
sky developed  wonderful  skill  in  making  images  and  figures  out 
of  clay.  As  the  Jewish  religion  frowns  u[)on  this  particular  art, 
Antokolsky' s  talent  was  a  surprise  to  everj-body.  Still,  his 
parents  were  sufficiently  impressed  to  apprentice  him  toa  marble- 
cutter.  His  leisure  he  devoted  to  fashioning  curious  and  amu- 
sing images,  chiefly  representing  ghetto  scenes.  Not  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two  did  a  happy  chance — the  favor  of 
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EXA.MPLES   OF   ANTOKOLSKY'S    ART. 


a  well-to-do  friend — permit  him  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  enter 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  year  later  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  teachers  and 
even  of  art  patrons  by  clever  and  original  studies  of  Jewish 
types — '"A  Tailor,"  "A  Misei,"  and  " A  Dispute  over  the  Tal- 
mud." These  and  other  things  were  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  ob- 
tained him  a  pension.  He  left  Russia  the  next  year,  having  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  and  means  to  continue  his  education  in  Italy 
for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Government. 

His  first  great  work,  which  brought  him  the  rank  of  academi- 
cian and  made  him  famous  in  Russia  and  Europe,  was  "Ivan  the 
Terrible."  completed  in  1S71.  That  was  followed  (in  1872)  by 
"Peter  the  First "  and  (in  1874)  by  "Christ  Before  the  People." 
These  two  works  are  considered  by  certain  critics  his  master- 
creations  in  "realistic  "  sculpture.  Among  his  oilier  greater  and 
more  famous  works  in  marble  and  bronze  are:  "Socrates," 
"Spinoza,"  "Nestor  "  (the  Russian  chronicler),  "  lermak,"  "Pe- 
ter the  Great,"  "A  Christian  Martyr,"  and — an  unfinished  work 
on  a  grand  scale — "The  Inquisition,"  representing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cardinal  inquisitor  among  Spanish  Jews  secretly  ob- 
serving their  holiday. 

With  regard  to  the  character,  principles,  and  significance,  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  of  Aiuokolsky's  art,  Stasoff  says  (in  the 
Novosti)  : 

"What  a  loss  not  only  to  our  own  art,  but  to  European  art, 
Antokolsky's  death  is  !  Long  since  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  absolutely 
original ;  he  followed  or  imitated  no  one,  and  belonged  to  no 
school.  This  was  understood,  and  at  every  exhibition  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  prize  in  sculpture.  But  to  Russia  he  was 
more  than  an  artistic  genius;  he  was  a  revelation  to  us — o\xx  first 
sculptor.  And  he  was  remarkably  many-sided — national  as  well 
as  cosmopolitan.  His  fundamental  principle  was  realism,  and 
to  this  he  adhered  from  first  to  last,  in  his  comic  as  well  as  in  his 
serious  and  tragic  statues  and  representations." 

Other  critics  call  Antokolsky  the  Russian  Rodin,  and  empha- 
size the  psychological  element  in  his  creations.  His  figures  live, 
they  533%  and  express  their  essential  characteristics.  He  re- 
jected "purity  of  form  "  when  it  conflicted  with  the  requirements 
of  truth  and  emotional  significance.  A  writer  in  the  Novoye 
Vrentya,  a  paper  which  had  faint  praise  for  Antokolsky  while  he 
lived,  writes  that  the  artist  had  wonderful  sympathy  with  nature 
and  humanity,  and  for  that  reason  preferred  clay  and  bronze  to 
marble,  being  in  the  iKibit  of  saying  :  "  In  clay  we  get  the  illusion 


of  life  ;  marble  is  dead,  blank,  meaningless  ;  in  bronze  there  is 
life  again."  The  same  writer  declares  that  Antokolsky  loved  and 
understood  Russia  and  Christianity,  proving  this  by  the  historic 
and  national  statues — a  whole  history  of  Russia  in  sculpture — 
and  by  his  religious  studies.  The  ofhcial  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Viesitiik,  praises  Antokolsky  in  superlative  terms  as 
the  greatest  artist  of  the  time,  as  a  man  who  never  ceased  to 
grow  and  who  was  ever  original  and  incomparable. 

Several  writers  refer  to  the  hostility  of  the  antisemitic  press 
toward  Antokolsky  (which  feeling  has  now  disappeared) ,  and 
attribute  his  death  to  the  chagrin  and  pain  which  this  can. sed 
him.  At  his  funeral,  however,  all  the  leading  papers  and  soci- 
eties of  St.  Petersburg  were  represented  by  committees,  and  in 
the  obituary  articles  there  is  no  note  of  depreciation. —  TraiisUi- 
iion  made  for  Tiik  LirrKAKV  Dickst. 


AMERICAN    GIRLS    AND    THE    STAGE. 

IT  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  stage  has  a  peculiar  fa.scina- 
tion  for  women.  How  to  get  on  the  stage,  i.e.,  how  to  be- 
come an  actress,  is  said  to  be  a  question  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
army  of  matinee  girls  who  secretly  cherish  the  hope  of  some  day 
finding  themselves  behind  the  footlights  instead  of  in  front  of 
them.  Mr.  Harry  P.  Mawson.  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The 
Theatre  (August) ,  does  not  hold  out  much  encouragement  to 
American  girls  who  aspire  to  dramatic  honors.     He  says : 

"All  things  considered,  going  upon  the  stage  for  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  tenderly  reared,  who  has  been  shut  out 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  real  world,  is  a  dangerous  proposition. 
The  disappointments  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  rewards. 
The  dangers  and  vicissitudes  exceed  those  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. Of  course,  for  those  who  shine  as  real  stars  in  the  theatri- 
cal firmament,  there  is  much  kudos,  but  they  tread  a  thorny  path 
to  reach  any  measure  of  success.  True,  your  own  lines  may,  by 
rare  good  fortune,  fall  in  pleasant  places,  and  you  may  thus  es- 
cape all  the  trials  and  tribulations  herein  enumerated,  but  you 
will  be  the  lucky  exception. 

"  However,  any  young  woman  who  perseveres  in  her  calling 
after  her  first  season's  experience  as  a  professional,  and  still  re- 
tains a  modicum  of  her  first  enthusiasm,  has  a  mission  to  act, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  act.  even  if  she  does  poor  work. 

"Looking  over  the  field,  however,  I  may  say  that  at  least  fifty 
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per  ccni.  ut  ihe  women  who  hyurc  as  acirthscs  liavt  no  qualitica- 
lion  whatever  for  the  calling.  They  lack  general  intelligence. 
ciUicaiion,  a  true  reverence  for  the  art,  and  high  ideals  as  to 
thcniselves.  Vanity  is  in  too  many  cases  the  all-inspiring  spirit 
which  prompts  a  stage  career.  If  1  were  asked  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  average  young  woman  going  on  the  stage,  I  wonUl 
give  Mr.  I'tttti/i's  advice  on  marriage — "  Don't  !'  " 

Julia  Marlowe,  who  wntes  an  article  in  J Ju  I'll^rim  (August) 
addressed  to  American  girls  who  contemplate  a  dramatic  career, 
is  decidedly  more  hopeful  iu  her  conclusions.  "  What  the  stage 
holds  for  the  American  girl."  she  says,  "«lepen<ls  largely  on  that 
young  person  herself — perhaps  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  it 
depends  almost  solely  on  her."     We  quote  further: 

"If  she  thinks  of  the  stage  as  an  institution  alert  to  recognize 
and  reward  intelligent,  earnest  effort,  and  if  she  is  willing  pa- 
tiently and  constantly  to  give  it  that  effort,  she  will  find  that  it 
is  an  institution  of  worth  and  dignity.  If  she  seeks  it  as  an  es- 
cape from  her  appointed  duties  in  life,  and  if  she  yearns  to  be  an 
actress  for  the  sake  of  a  measure  of  cheap  publicity  and  a  round 
of  empty,  garish,  and  demoralizing  diversions,  she  probably 
will  find  her  expectations  realized — that  is,  if  she  possesses  a 
certain  kind  of  personal  attractiveness  ami  very  little  self-re- 
spect. There  is.  perhaps,  no  other  walk  in  life  where  lack  of 
ability  is  so  tolerably  rewarded,  but  the  rewards,  such  as  they 
are.  are  likely  soon  to  lose  their  savor  for  even  the  most  thought- 
less and  feather-brained. 

"To  a  different  type  of  aspirant  the  stage  is  a  sterner  mistress 
during  the  preliminary  years  of  novitate  and  training,  but  when 
it  does  finally  confer  upon  the  serious  ones  its  finer  and  more  dig- 
nified rewards,  it  confers  them  with  a  generous  hand.  I  know 
many  a  highly  educated  and  carefully  trained  writer  whose  earn- 
ings, either  in  fame  or  money,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  some  merely  competent  leading  man  or  woman  in  a  standard 
organization.  And,  going  higher  up,  I  have  been  assured  by 
publishers  that  the  profits  of  a  highly  successful  'star,'  so-called, 
will  sometimes  exceed  in  a  single  season  the  amounts  which 
some  novelist  or  historian  of  sound  reputation  can  accumulate  in 
a  whole  life-time  of  laborious  writing.  This,  perhaps,  may  not 
be  as  it  should  be,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  only  goes  to  prove 
that  the  rewards  of  work  on  the  stage  are  really  extraordinary 
when  the  work  is  dignified  by  ability,  originality,  and  conscien- 
tiousness. Sometimes  these  great  rewards  are  given  to  players 
who  do  not  possess  much  ability  or  conscientiousness,  but  you 
will  find  that  perhaps  they  do  possess  in  large  measure  the  sa- 
ving grace  of  originality — and  that  is  a  quality  for  which  the  stage 
pays,  and  pays  well." 

The  stage  would  hold  more  for  the  American  girl,  continues 
Miss  Marlowe,  if  more  American  girls  would  come  to  it  with  a 
better  mental  equipment.  "Education,"  she  declares,  "is  the 
crying  need  of  the  theatrically  ambitious.  .  .  .  The  actress 
should  be  a  constant  reader.  It  is  almost  as  necessary  to  her 
in  her  calling,  as  it  is  to  the  writer  in  his."     She  concludes : 

"Even  the  beginner  should  have  something  to  express.  She 
also  should  be  able  to  express  something  approaching  the  truth. 
The  opinion  of  some  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  well  and 
that  this  is  half  the  battle  is  fundamentally  erroneous  and  far 
from  the  mark,  excepting  possibly  when  one  is  considering  these 
questions  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  a  point  of  view 
which  1  wish  to  eliminate  entirely  from  the  present  consideration 
of  the  subject.  That  point  of  view  has  no  serious  connection 
with  the  question  of  art,  and  she  who  does  not  approach  the 
drama  seriously  as  an  art  can  not  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
the  title  successful  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term 

"In  the  light  of  what  the  pioneer  women  of  the  stage  did  and 
in  the  light  of  what  tlie^'  suffered,  their  descendants  of  to-daj' 
can  not  with  justice  to  the  great  names  of  the  past  take  the 
drama  other  than  seriously  and  reverently.  Regarding  it  thus, 
they  will  bring  to  it  the  best  there  is  in  them,  and  by  so  doing 
the}'  will  receive  only  the  rewards  of  the  stage.  They  will  pay 
none  of  its  old-time  penalties,  for  the  stage  of  to-day  is  a  better 
and  cleaner  institution  than  ever  it  was  before.  It  has  never 
been  otherwise  than  good  and  clean  to  women  who  deserved 
from  it  that  attitude,  and  to  every  aspirant  it  holds  just  what  she 
makes  up  her  mind  it  shall  hold."  . 


THE    MUSIC    OF   THE   OJIBWAY    INDIANS. 

I.NTEKKST  always  attaches  to  the  customs  and  folk-lore,  tlie 
art  and  the  music,  of  a  dying  nation.  In  the  case  of  the  Red 
Indians,  whose  isolation  seems  to  have  bred  a  peculiarly  roman- 
tic and  adventurous  temperament,  there  has  been  a  wealth 
of  unifjue  artistic  material  ol  which  no  adequate  record  has 
been  preserved.  An  effort  has  been  recently  made  by  two  young 
American  musicians,  Frederick  R.  Burton,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
and  Arthur  Farwell,  now  resident  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  tran- 
scribe and  harmonize  tiie  most  noteworthy  examples  of  Indian 
music.  Mr,  William  E.  Brigliam,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in 
the  New  York  y^Vf/z/wi,'  l^ost  (July  26)  and  confines  himself  more 
especially  to  the  music  of  the  Ojibway  Indians,  declares  that 
the  Indian  melodies  are  unquestionably  very  ancient.  "Noone 
appears  to  know."  he  says,  "where  or  when  they  originated, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  for  many  generations.  It  is  not  a  wild  dream  that  manj- 
of  the  identical  songs  of  Longfellow's  Chibiabos  are  reproduced 
annually  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron."     He  writes  further: 

"Desbarats,  Ontario,  since  prehistoric  limes,  has  been  the  sum- 
mer playground  of  the  Ojibways,  and  it  is  there  that  the  scene 
of  Longfellow's  'Hiawatha'  is  hud.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the 
Ojibways  give,  from  July  10  to  Sejjtember  i,  their  annual  j)er- 
formance  of  their  own  play  of '  Hiawatha.'  Mr.  Burton's  suc- 
cessful dramatic  cantata  '  Hiawatha  '  has  been  selected  for  com- 
bination with  the  Indian  '  Hiawatha  '  for  the  later  delectation  of 
audiences  in  the  great  cities,  and  the  composer  and  conductor 
has  been  adopted  into  the  tribe  and  given  the  appropriate  name 
of 'Neganne-Kahhoh' — 'the  man  in  front.'  Himself  an  Indian 
by  adoption,  it  is  peculiarly  fit  that  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  to 
uncover  to  the  civilized  world  the  remarkable  inherent  beauties 
of  the  music  of  his  tribe." 

Such  Ojibway  music  as  the  white  visitor  has  heard  may  be 
divided  under  the  two  general  heads,  lyric  and  ceremonial. 
Some  of  the  songs  are  written  iu  double  rhythm,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  drum  beats  ;  others  are  rhythmically  free  and  are  un- 
accompanied. There  is  no  recognition  whatever  of  musical  har- 
mony. In  many  cases  Indian  music,  like  Indian  poetry,  consists 
simply  in  the  indefinite  repetition  of  a  single  brief  idea.  The 
scale  is  usually  limited  to  five  notes,  the  fourth  and  seventh  in- 
tervals being  omitted.     Mr.  Rrigham  ccjntinues: 

"Mr.  Burton  used  to  woiicier  whether  the  Indians  would  wel- 
come or  resent  the  employment  of  harmony  with  their  melodies, 
and  he  put  the  question  to  test  one  evening  when  they  had  as- 
sembled for  social  relaxation,  after  a  performance  of  '  Hiawatha.' 
First  he  asked  them  to  sing  one  of  their  own  lyrics  in  their  own 
way.  They  did  so,  in  unison,  repeating  the  melody  three  times. 
'J'hen  a  quartet  of  whites  sang  the  piece  in  English  as  Mr,  Bur- 
ton had  previously  rearranged  it.  The  Ojibways  were  greatly 
excited.  They  clapped  their  hands  and  split  the  air  with  their 
falsetto  shrieks  of  jjleasure,  and  when  the  quartet  had  sung  the 
harmonized  version  again  the  Indians  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  if  he  thought  they  'could  learn  to  sing  it  that  way.'  He 
told  them  they  could,  and  they  were  delighted  when  he  offered 
to  teach  them  to  sing  by  note,  using  their  own  songs  as  a  basis 
for  exercise." 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  Indian  music  are 
the  love  lyrics,  some  of  which,  declares  Mr.  Brigham,  are  "ex- 
quisite "  and  "might  have  been  composed  by  any  of  the  precur- 
sors of  Schubert  in  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century."  He  con- 
cludes: 

"Most  Indian  music  is  interesting  only  to  the  student  or  be- 
cause of  its  oddity,  but  in  such  songs  as  these  .  .  .  there  is  a 
spontaneity  and  comijleteness  of  melodic  expression  which  make 
them  welcome  before  the  most  cultivated  audience ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  a  worthy  work  may  be  done,  not  only  for  the  Ojib- 
way tribe  but  for  the  pale-face  also,  in  notating  such  songs  be- 
fore they  are  lost  in  the  fortuitous  process  of  oral  transmission. 
The  songs  mentioned  P'My  Bark  Canoe"  and  "A  Song  of  Ab- 
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SL-iice  and  Longing"]  are  already  publislied  and  others  will  in; 
soon  ;  and  with  a  generosity  which  is  worthy  of  note  Mr.  Burton 
has  chosen  to  regard  the  Ojibway  tribe  as  the  composer,  and  ar- 
ranged that  all  royalties  shall  l>e  divided  among  the  'Hiawatha 
band,'  as  it  is  called,  by  whom  the  melodies  are  used  in  their 
lake-shore  performances  of  the  play.  Mr.  Burton  contemplates, 
indeed,  a  symphony  based  upon  Indian  themes." 


"THE    MOST    LEARNED    MAN    IN    ENGLAND." 

I'*  HIS  title  has  been  bestowed  by  competent  authorities  upon 
the  late  Lord  Acton,  whose  death  in  Bavaria  elicits  several 
interesting  and  suggestive  articles  from  the  London  reviews. 
The  Atliencrum  declares  that  he  demonstrated,  "perhaps  more 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  the  essential  greatness  of 
the  scholar."     It  says  further: 

"It  is  no  e.xaggcration  t<i  claim  for  him,  as  for  a  man  wiiom  in 
some  respects  he  resembled,  the  late  Dr.  Hort.  the  motto  of  a 
'  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  truth,"  and  to  .see  in  this  domina- 
ting tendency  the  key  to  a  career  in  many  ways  inexplicable. 
Certainly  in  both  cases  it  resulted  in 'ambitions  forsworn.'  while 
in  Lord  Acton's  the  search  for  knowledge  became  so  absorbing  a 
passion  that  the  desire  to  set  it  forth  had  largely  decayed,  and 

was  p  e  r  p  e  t  u  al  1  y 
thwarted  by  the 
wish  to  find  fresh 
material.  Yet  it  was 
this  quality  which 
gave  his  peculiar 
cachet  to  one  who. 
whether  as  member 
of  parliament,  or 
courtier. or '  inoppor- 
tunist, '  or  professor, 
or  conversationalist, 
produced  upon  his 
contemporaries  a 
sense  of  greatness 
imperfectly  under- 
stood and  powers 
insufficiently  mani- 
fested." 

Down  to  the  end 
of  his  life  Lord 
Acton  read  and 
studied  ceaselessly. 
He  left  behind  him 
one  of  the  most  val- 
uable libraries  in  the  world,  and  heaps  upon  heaps  of  careful 
notes.  But  he  published  almost  nothing.  He  furnished  a  re- 
markable example  of  what  The  Spectator  terms  "the  reticence 
of  learning."     That  paper  observes  : 

"It  is  not  often  in  modern  times  that  any  complaint  can  be 
leveled  at  any  man  for  paucity  of  literary  production.  The  reti- 
cence of  learning  is  so  rare  in  these  days  that  to  complain  of  a 
notable  instance  may  seem  an  uncalled-for  criticism.  Yet  we  do 
deeply  regret  any  instance  of  such  reticence.  The  feverish  volu- 
bility of  ignorance,  the  amazing  output  of  illiterature — to  coin  a 
much-needed  word — that  distinguishes  the  present  epoch  renders 
all  the  more  necessary  the  measured  productions  of  the  scholar 
and  the  sage.  The  absence  of  production  when  production  is 
both  possible  and  desirable  (since  any  production  must  bear  the 
burning  stamp  of  originality  and  learning)  is  infinitely  sad.  and 
the  sense  of  loss  that  follows  the  apparently  complete  extinction 
of  great  learning  is  among  the  bitter  tears  of  things.  There 
arises  tlie  real  note  of  tragedy  when  the  earth  closes  over  some 
mute  inglorious  Milton,  or  over  a  man  whose  capacious  intellect 
refused  to  unroll,  let  us  say,  the  European  history  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages." 

The  New  York  Bookman  takes  the  view  that  Lord  Acton's 
talents  have  been  rather  overestimated.     It  comments  : 

"He  was  a  profound  student  or  both  history  and  of  theology  on 


L"RD  .\CTON. 


;i.s  ["ilcmicai  snu-  :  l)ut  iie  u:in  a  coioriess.  unproductive  scholar, 
whose  learning  was  so  sterilized  as  to  be  of  nf)  particular  use  to 
himself  or  to  anylK>dy  else.  What  makes  him  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  fact  that,  altho  he  was  in  so  many  ways  un-English,  he 
received  many  of  the  honors  which  are  usually  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  Englishmen  of  the  inner  circle.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  receiverl  his  early  e<lucation  in  St.  Mary's 
College  at  Oscott.  Then,  instead  of  .going  to  one  of  the  great 
English  universities,  he  went  to  Germany  and  studied  at  Mu- 
nich, devoting  him.self  largely  to  the  history  of  theological  doc- 
trine from  a  CatlK)lic  point  of  view.  Finally,  instead  of  marry- 
ing an  English  lady,  he  sought  a  wife  in  Germany — the  Countess 
Marie  Arco- Valley.  All  these  things  would  seem  likely  to  have 
put  him  out  of  touch  with  English  life  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
English  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  he  was  made  lord-in-wait- 
ing to  the  Queen  ;  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  seven 
years  ;  was  raised  to  tiie  prerage  in  1S69;  shared  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  almost  unique  honor  of  an  election  as  honorary  fellow 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  and  finally  became  professor  of 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Perhaps  an 
explanation  of  this  ajiparent  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  altho  a  Catholic,  he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  church,  and 
strenuously  op])oscd  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  sharing  the  views 
of  Dr.  DoUinger,  of  Munich,  whose  pupil  he  had  been.  The  only 
publication  outside  of  theological  and  controversial  tracts  to 
which  Lord  Acton  set  his  name  was  his  inaugural  lecture  on  the 
stu(h' of  history,  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1895.  It  is  worth 
one's  while  to  read  this  in  or<ler  to  see  the  workings  of  a  mind 
which  English  panegyrists  set  above  the  mind  of  Mommsen. 
Having  read  it.  one  can  not  easily  avoid  the  conviction  that  Lord 
Acton  was,  an Jond,  a  dull  man." 

Lord  Acton's  library,  .is  was  recently  announced  in  the  press, 
has  been  bought  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  presented  by  him  to 
John  Morley  as  a  token  of  their  long  friendship.  Says  the  Lon- 
don .Icadeiiiy  aiuf  f .Herat iirc  : 

"At  the  time  of  Lord  Acton's  death  the  library  was  estimated 
to  contain  nearly  100.000  volumes,  of  which  the  majority  bear 
upon  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  local  and  national 
history  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  fully  represented,  and 
the  history  of  the  paj>acy  and  of  French  Protestantism  form  an 
important  part  of  the  collection.  The  library  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie's munificence  places  at  Mr.  Morley's  disposal  can  scarcely, 
on  its  own  lines,  be  surp.issed  by  any  public  institution. 

"Mr.  Morley,  we  presume,  will,  for  more  than  one  reason,  re- 
gard this  gift  rather  as  a  trust  than  a  private  possession.  The 
ecclesiastical  tone  of  the  collection  scarcely  harmonizes  with  the 
personal  tastes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  biographer.  Moreover,  the 
mere  housing  of  so  huge  a  library  is  a  serious  and  costly  matter, 
and  librarians  estimate  the  cost  of  accommodation  at  something 
like  ;^20,ooo.  Even  should  Mr.  Morley  hand  over  this  gift  to  his 
own  alma  mater  or  to  the  University  of  which  Lord  Acton  was 
so  distinguished  a  leader,  the  question  of  expense  might  form  a 
bar  to  its  acceptance.  But  possibly  Mr.  Carnegie  has  foreseen 
the  embarrassment  which  his  generosity  might  cause  and  pro- 
vided against  it." 

NOTES. 

K  GENUINE  Rembrandt  was  recently  discovered  during  a  house-cleaninj? 
in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  John  Brijrjrs  Potter,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  important  find,  was  enjraged  in  restoring  and  renovatinsf 
a  picture  entitled  "The  Shower  of  Gold  "and  catalogued  as  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Rembrandt.  After  removing  several  layers  of  dirt  and  var- 
nish, Mr.  Potter  uncovered  .a  signature  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner, 
"Rembrandt-1692."  Experts  upon  examination  have  declared  that  the  sig- 
nature is  undoubtedly  authentic.  The  painting  is  the  property  of  the  estate 
of  Francis  Brooks. 

Thf  editor  of  r///"  ^/Kwr///  //<'/-<i/i/ tells  an  amusing  story  upon  himself. 
He  declares  that  he  was  seized  not  long  ago  "with  a  subtle  temptation  to 
dip  into  fiction."  and  wrote  a  sketch  which  he  much  admired.  Desiring  an 
absolutely  impartial  verdict  upon  his  story,  he  arranged  to  have  it  sub- 
mitted, in  such  form  as  would  not  betray  its  authorship,  for  publication  in 
the  pages  of  The  Ep'vorth  Herald.  Upon  its  arrival  in  the  office,  the  editor 
was  compelled  to  witness  its  rejection  by  both  of  his  assistants!  "To  use 
an  expression  not  permissible  except  under  extreme  provocation,"  he  savs 
(in  his  own  paper),  "we  had  been  'turned  down'  in  our  own  office  by  our 
own  colleagues."  He  adds  :'  "Henceforth  we  shall  never  return  a  contribu- 
tion without  feeling  a  large-sized  pang.  That  pang  will  be  caused  partlv 
b}-  the  memory  of  our  own  bitter  experience  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  and 
partly  bj-  the  thought  that  we  are  about  to  be  a  party  to  a  transaction 
which  will  cause  another  heart  t--  bleed." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   SUPPRESSION   OF   DUST. 

I^l.VlNlJ  iluNl  iiseil  U)  be  rcgardeil  as  simply  disagreeable  ; 
we  now  renlue  that  it  is  also  injunuiis  to  health.  Hence 
exjierimeuts  looking  toward  its  snppression  have  become  meas- 
ures of  sanitation  as  well  as  of  comfort  Watering  streets  has 
long  been  the  cnstom  where  it  is  possible,  bnt  this  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  temporary  alleviation.  In  J.ti  Siihidri/e.  I'aris,  Dr. 
(inglielminetti  of  .Monie  Carlo  discusses  some  of  the  plans  for 
more  permanent  relief,  and  describes  some  of  his  own  exj)eri- 
ments  along  this  line.  We  translate  a  notice  of  his  article  from 
Cosmos,  July  26.     Says  the  writer  ; 

"That  we  may  realize  the  importance  of  tiie  quesiion  it  may 
be  useful  to  recall  what  an  injurious  part  is  played  by  what  wc 
commonly  call  dust.  .  .  .  Dust  is  partly  organic,  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  as  the  debris  of  silk,  wool, 
or  coal  .  partly  both  organic  and  living,  such  as  germs,  or  mi- 
crobes of  all  kinds  floating  in  the  air  or  sjjread  over  the  ground  ; 
and  partly  mineral,  the  debris  of  stones  and  pavements.  Par- 
ticles of  this  last  kind,  which  have  all  at  first  sharp  edges  or 
points,  cause  actual  wounds  to  the  mucous  membrane,  which, 
without  regarding  the  resulting  inllam;nat.ion,  are  veritable  open 
doors  for  microbic  inoculation.  Dr.  Guglielminetti  remarks  that 
the  use  of  automobiles  has  cau.sed  an  increase,  not  of  the  quan- 
tity of  dust,  but  of  the  quantity  raised  and  suspended  in  air.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  autoinol)ile  stirs  up  more  dust  than  twenty 
carriages,  especially  because  the  motors  exhaust  perpendicularly 
to  the  ground,  and  blow  violently  on  the  dust,  which,  together 
with  the  speed  of  the  vehicle,  causes  the  dust  to  float  higher  than 
it  otherwise  would.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  gram  of  dust 
contains  about  2,40<-),ooo  microbes.  Now  what  are  we  doing  to 
stop  this  dust?     We  water  it. 

"Watering  is  a  good  thing  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  to  fight  dust 
successfully  we  nuist  do  so  by  means  as  constant  as  the  causes 
that  produce  it.  This  would  necessitate  an  expenditure  for  wa- 
ter that  no  city  budget  could  reasonably  stand.  Besides,  while 
the  water  lays  the  dust  for  the  moment,  it  softens  the  road,  and 
allows  the  vehicles  to  cut  into  it  more  deeply,  thereby  preparing 
the  elements  of  more  abundant  dust  when  the  water  shall  have 
evapora^^ed.  Thus  watering  is  really  only  a  costly  palliative, 
which  combats  the  evil  momentarily  without  attaclcing  its 
causes. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  do  with  dust  and  smoke  what  has  been 
done  by  filtration  with  the  imjjurities  in  water.  The  result  as 
shown  in  the  reduction  of  typhoid  and  of  water-borne  sickness 
gives  the  measure  of  what  we  should  thus  achieve  in  the  case  of 
phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

"What  is  the  remedy,  then? 

"Dr.  Guglielminetti  finds  a  valuable  hint  in  the  successful  at- 
tempt of  the  chemist,  M.  Coppin,  who  has  adopted  for  great  pub- 
lic establishments  an 'encaustic  pulverifuge, '  whicii  coagulates 
and  agglutinates  the  dust,  prevents  it  from  rising,  and  perfectly 
answers  the  requirements  of  the  floors  of  dwellings  in  this  re- 
spect. 

"  But  for  public  streets  we  must  find  something  else  more  prac- 
tically realizable  and  cheaper.  It  has  been  suggested,  to  use  sea 
water,  which,  in  evaporating,  deposits  sea-salt,  whose  hygro- 
scopic properties  are  well  known.  This  salt,  constantly  absorb- 
ing water  vapor  from  the  air,  would  keep  the  ground  in  a  moist 
state,  to  a  certain  degree.  But  we  should  thus  have  a  disagree- 
able odor  and  the  road  would  become  corrosive  to  horses'  feet. 

"In  America,  petroleum  has  been  used.  Heated  to  80''  it  flows 
like  water  if  it  is  under  slight  pressure  in  the  watering-carts. 
We  refer  here  to  the  crude  petroleum,  containing  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  asphalt,  which  mixes  intimately  with  the  dust  and  cov- 
ers the  soil  with  a  solid  layer,  a  thin  but  durable  coating  of 
asphalt.  This  petroleum,  which  in  America  only  costs  three  or 
four  centimes  a  liter  (about  a  cent  a  quart),  enables  anti-dust 
sprinkling  to  be  done  cheaply,  say  at  the  rate  af  300  francs  for 
5,000  meters  of  road  (about  $20  a  mile).  In  Algeria  they  tried, 
even  before  the  Americans,  olive  oil  and  naphtha.  The  South- 
ern Railway  Company  has  also  tried  sprinkling  with  heavy  pe- 
troleum oil  on  its  line  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.     At  the  end 


«»i    three   months   the  dust  reappeared,  but  this  is  a  reasonably 
long  period,  especially  since  the  oil  was  not  heated. 

"After  reviewing  these  different  attempts,  Dr.  Guglielminetti 
describes  his  own  system,  which  he  has  tried  between  Monaco 
and  Nice.  This  plan,  which  he  calls  'tarring  the  roads,'  is  car- 
ried out  as  follows:  The  road  is  first  swept  clean  and  then  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  hot  tar,  well  spread  out.  This  was  done 
at  Monaco  on  March  13,  1902.  .  .  .  After  forty  days  of  use,  tin- 
surface  of  the  road  did  not  appear  to  be  injured.  The  dust  di<l 
not  stick  to  it,  but  will  jnobably  do  so  in  the  summer,  as  the  tar 
will  then  .soften  slightly." 

.M.  Guglielminetti  tells  us  in  conclusion  that  he  is  to  extend  his 
exj)eriments  to  Paris  streets,  by  permission  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  trying  tar,  mineral-oil,  and  various  kinds  of  petro- 
leum. Recent  press  despatches  inform  us  that  these  trials  have 
now  taken  place  and  £ire  regarded  as  so  successful  that  the  petro- 
leum treatment  is  about  to  be  applied  extensively  near  Paris, 
Lyons,  Nice,  and  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  this  we  are  told, 
there  is  likely  soon  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  American  petro- 
leum throughout  France.  In  discussing  these  facts,  however, 
the  New  York  Sun  asserts  that  the  petroleum  treatment  has  not 
always  proved  successful  in  this  country.     It  says  (August  9)  : 

"The  most  extensive  application  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  indicated  has  been  made  by  the 
railroad  companies  ;  but  several  of  them  have  expressed  their 
determination  to  discontinue  its  use  for  various  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  fine  soot-like  particles  which  arise  from  the 
roadbeds  whereon  it  is  spread  are  extremely  objectionable.  In 
California  crude  petroleum  has  been  employed  freely  during  the 
past  year  or  more  as  a  cement.  There  it  is  usually  applied  while 
a  road  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  is  invariably  applied 
hot.  Minor  exjieriments  of  a  similar  sort,  however,  undertaken 
in  the  East,  have  been  conspicuously  unsuccessful,  and  the  coal- 
oil  remedy  is  regarded  hereabouts  as  a  failure.  Possibly  its  efti- 
cacy  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  treated." 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  the  proper  substance,  or 
combination  of  substances,  for  this  kind  of  treatment  has  not  yet 
been  hit  upon  ;  but  the  dust  "must  go,"  and  .sooner  or  later  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  best  plan  for  doing  away  with  it.  —  Transla- 
tion made  for  Thk  Litkkauv  I^kjest. 


EDISON'S   STORAGE-BATTERY. 

THE  discussion  regarding  the  efficiency  of  Edison's  new 
nickel-iron  battery  appears  to  have  reached  the  stage  of 
"calling  names."  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  has  characterized 
Mr.  Edison  as  "a  fake,"  and  a  friend  of  the  latter  in  The  Engi- 
neer retorts  that  Mr.  Walker  is  "a  fantastic  doctrinaire."  Mr. 
Walker's  point  of  view  is  brought  out  by  a  writer  in  The  New 
York  Snn,  who  says  that,  "  according  to  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers, inasmuch  as  the  nickel-iron  battery  will  be  so  much 
more  expensive  than  tlie  lead  type,  it  will  have  to  last  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  long  to  prove  an  economical  purchase,  and 
that  the  claim  that  a  slightly  greater  energy  storage  capacity  for 
a  given  weight  will  be  obtained  from  the  new  battery  than  could 
be  obtained  safely  from  a  lead  battery  is  unimportant."  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  Tlie  Engineer  mentioned  above  replies 
to  this  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Edi.son  himself  has  said  that  his  new  battery  will  cost  no 
more  than  the  lead  cell  batterj',  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
eventuall}'  will  be  cheaper.  And  what  is  mentioned  by  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Sun  as  a  'slightly  greater  storage  capacity  '  is  in  real- 
ity nearly  three  times  the  storage  capacity.  .  .  .  Another  feature 
of  the  Edison  battery,  which  is  of  very  great  importance,  is  the 
possible  rate  of  discharge  of  more  than  three  times  the  normal 
rate  without  injury  to  the  battery 

"The  Edison  battery  is  not.  as  The  Sun  states,  simply  a  small 
improvement  on  the  lead  cell.  It  is  a  new  cell  out-and-out.  .  .  . 
The  materials  are  new,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  works  is 
new  in  storage-battery  practise.     It  has  taken  the  whole  century 
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to  develop  the  lead  cell  to  its  present  stale  ol  perlectiou,  or,  tor 
many  purposes,  imperfection.  Mr.  Edison  alone  has  produced 
a  cell  which  is  admitted  by  engineers  to  be  better  in  every  \va\ 
than  the  lead  cell.  Vet  I /le  Sun  complains  because,  in  the 
twelve  months  since  the  battery  was  first  constructed  experimen- 
tally, it  has  not  been  put  upon  the  market,  and  that  the  capacity 
for  output  of  Mr.  Edison's  present  facilities  for  manufacturing 
his  battery  is  insufficient  to  supply  a  reasonable  demand. 

"When  Mr.  Edison  is  so  boldly  characterized  as 'a  fake,'  the 
fantastic  doctrinaire  who  publishes  the  Cosmopolitan  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  announcements  concerning  the  new  battery  have 
been  fully  credited  by  all  the  technical  and  scientific  societies  of 
our  country,  and  by  the  technical  press.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  remind  the  readers  of  such  papers  that  when  a  real  fake 
comes  along— a  liquid-air  .scheme  for  drawing  energy  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  some  perpetual-motion  device  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  Keely  mystery — these  editor  men  are  as  totally  regardless 
of  the  protests  of  the  savants  and  of  the  technical  journals  of  the 
country  as  they  are  at  present  of  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Edison 
by  the  scientific  world." 


WHY    DO   WE   SLEEP? 

THE  man  who  is  kept  awake  by  pain,  or  who  suffers  in  any 
other  way  from  lack  of  sleep,  can  usually  obtain  it  by  the 
use  of  a  drug.  Such  sleep,  however,  is  generally  regarded  as 
unnatural,  and  hypnotic  drugs  are  avoided  when  possible.  But 
now  comes  Mr.  Raphael  Dubois,  a  French  physiologist,  who  tells 
us  that  all  sleep  is  the  result  of  drugging,  the  sleep  producer 
being  carbonic-acid  formed  within  the  system.  This  substance, 
he  says,  which  has  been  usually  looked  upon  as  only  a  waste 
product,  is  really  the  great  automatic  regulator  of  the  organism, 
preventing  violence  in  operation  and  sudden  changes,  and  com- 
pelling us  to  take  rest  when  we  need  it.  Dr.  Dubois  has  ex- 
plained his  theory  in  various  publications,  including  a  book  en- 
titled "Mechanism  of  Thermogenesis  and  Sleep  in  Mammals." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  brief  article  by  him  in 
Cosmos,  July  26.     Sa3's  Dr.  Dubois: 

"By  numerous  experiments  I  have  shown  that  the  sleep  both 
of  animals  and  vegetables  is  a  carbonic  self-narcotism,  resulting 
from  their  periodic  growth,  alternately  by  night  and  by  day ; 
and  that  the  sleep  of  hibernation  itself  is  but  an  exaggeration  of 
ordinary  sleep.  A  close  study  of  hibernating  animals  has  also 
enabled  me  to  demonstrate  the  restraining  influence  of  carbonic 
acid  on  heat-production,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  admir- 
able of  heat-regulators. 

"We  know,  in  fact,  that  its  antithermic  power  is  considerable, 
and  as  its  production  increases  precisely  as  the  causes  of  heat- 
excess,  such  as  muscular  work,  and,  generally  speaking,  propor- 
tionately to  oxidation  .  .  .  there  results  a  remarkable  automatic 
compensation 

"Everyone  knows  of  the  close  relationships  between  work, 
heat-production,  and  fatigue,  and  the  influence  of  this  last  on 
sleep  ;  but,  besides '.his,  we  can  prove  by  experiments  that  fa- 
tigue is  due  to  carbonic  acid  acting  directly  on  the  system,  even 
when  this  has  not  used  up  its  reserves  of  potential  energy.  We 
may  show  this  by  loading  the  organism  with  carbonic  acid  by 
breathing  it  mixed  with  air,  or  better,  with  oxygen.  ...  At  the 
end  of  a  time,  which  varies  with  the  proportions  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  and  the  state  of  the  subject,  there  comes  on  a  fatigue  so 
great  that  the  subject  has  the  greatest  trouble  in  standing  up- 
right in  walking,  as  if  he  had  made  a  long  forced  march.  This 
is  the  sensation  of  fatigue  that  is  well  known  to  everybody  ;  and 
yet  the  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  provoking  a  waste  of  reserve 
force,  has,  on  the  contrary,  lessened  its  consumption,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  sensation  of  cold  and  the  tendency  to  chill  that  fol- 
lows its  prolonged  inhalation.  We  have  then,  at  the  same  time, 
economy  by  restraint  of  waste,  and  the  production  of  a  sensation 
of  intense  fatigue." 

How  can  we  explain  this  action  of  carbonic  acid?  Dr.  Dubois 
believes  that  it  is  due  to  the  acid's  general  anesthetic  effect  on 
living  matter.  It  is  thus  a  wonderful  automatic  regulator  of  all 
the  phenomena  that  have  to  do  with  life  and  energy,  especially 
those  that  depend  in  any  way  on  oxidation. 


C'arboint  aciil,  lie  says,  is  liie  counterpoise  of  oxygen,  sei  ving 
in  all  organisms  to  prevent  sudden  waste  of  power.  It  is  this 
property  that  we  make  use  of  in  extinguishing  fires  with  it,  altho 
the  mechanism  is  not  the  .same  in  the  two  cases.  At  any  rate. 
Dr.  Dubois  is  sure  that  we  ought  no  longer  to  consider  carbonic 
acid  as  only  a  waste  product,  useless,  if  not  injurious." — Ti  am. 
lation  made Jor  Thk  LrrKKAnv  Digkst. 


CHINESE    MEDICAL   PRACTISE. 

A  N  interesting  account  of  Chinese  physicians  and  their  meth- 
**•  ods  is  given  by  Pastor  Slenz,  a  German  missionary  long 
resident  in  China,  in  an  article  printed  in  the  New  York  Siaats- 
Zeiitnig  (July  13),  from  which  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"Tho  Chinese  physicians  are  without  honor  except  in  their 
own  country,  and  tho  many  of  their  practises  and  remedies  seem 
absurd  to  us,  they  appear  to  be  fairly  successful,  especially  in 
diagnosis. 

"Anybody  may  practise  medicine  in  China  ;  no  license  or  spe- 
cial course  of  study  is  required.  Many  of  the  physicians  are 
students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  government  examinations. 


KKII.lNi;    TIIK    IL  1>1  . 
(From  a  Chinese  Drawing.) 

"The  official  course  of  study  is  supposed  to  fit  a  man  to  be 
anything  from  a  judge  to  a  general.  Most  of  the  physicians, 
however,  have  taken  lessons  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  from 
experienced  physicians  and  apothecaries.  Many  devote  them- 
selves to  specialties,  chief  among  which  are  these  nine  :  diseases 
of  the  large  blood-vessels,  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  of  the  skin, 
of  the  eyes,  of  the  throat,  mouth  and  teeth,  of  the  bones,  of 
women,  fevers,  and  acupuncture.  There  are  medical  books, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  more  than  four  thousand  j'ears  old, 
while  others  have  been  the  property  of  certain  families  for  centu- 
ries and  have  never  been  printed.  The. Chinese  have  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  anatomy.  One  of  their  books  places  the  heart 
about  where  the  stomach  ought  to  be,  and  locates  the  gall  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  Another  book  states  that  the  body  has  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  bones,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  that 
a  man  has  twelve  ribs,  a  woman  fourteen,  and  that  a  man's  skull 
consists  of  eight,  a  woman's  of  six  parts.  Another  assertion  is 
that  there  are  twenty-two  essential  and  fifty-six  less  important 
organs,  and  that  some  of  the  latter  are  often  absent. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  physician  derives  little  aid 
from  his  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  undeniable  success  rests 
entirely  on  an  empirical  basis.  A  few  Chinese  j^h^'sicians,  how- 
ever, know  something  of  anatomy.  A  thousand  years  ago,  be- 
fore Government  and  people  had  become  utterly  stagnant,  there 
were  schools  of  medicine  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  but  these 
schools  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
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"When  a  Clnnamau  falls  ill  and  can  not  visit  tlic  physician, 
he  sends  a  cart  or  an  ass  to  fetch  the  latter,  for  no  physician  of 
I.  ■■  \isit  patients  on  foot.      Havinjf  arrived  at  tiie  house 

t  .111    is    tirst  rt-yaied  with  tt-a.   stronger   licjuors,   and 

sweetmeats,  or,  if  the  journey  has  been  long,  an  elaborate  meal 
is  set  before  him,  and  he  pays  not  the  slightest  attention  to  his 
patient,  even  in  an  'emergency  case  '  until  his  appetite  is  satis- 
tied.  The  writer  cites  the  case  of  a  European  friend  who  had 
.1     ■  ■  ■  m  and  was  ill  great  pain,  but  the  doctor  calmly 

ii  ist  before  entering  the  sick-room.     On  seeing  the 

patient  the  doctor  asks  a  few  general  questions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  appears  to  be  wlietiier  the  patient  can  still  eat  or 
how  long  he  lias  gone  without  food.  Then  the  doctor  sits  feeling 
the  patient's  pulse  and  meditating  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  after 
which  he  names  the  malady,  writes  a  prescription,  and  goes 
away.  Diagnosis  by  the  pulse  alone  seems  ridiculous,  but  Kuio- 
pean  physicians  have  had  occasion  to  marvel  at  the  results  of  the 
method  in  Chinese  hands. 

"Chinese  physicians  receive  no  fees,  ilio  gifts  are  sometimes 
made  to  them  after  successful  treatment.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  them  are  their  own  druggists,  and,  if  not,  they  get  com- 
missions on  their  i)rescriptions. 

"The  prescriptions  are  very  complex,  often  containing  twenty 
ingredients,  which,  however,  are  put  up  separately.  Most  med- 
icines are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  copious  hot  drafts  and  are 
bitter  and  exceedingly  nau.seous.     Most  of  them  are  of  vegetable 

origin.  Ginseng  is  the 
most  highly  prized  and 
enters  into  almost 
every  prescription. 

"Then  there  are  rem- 
edies of  the  nature  of 
charms.  Tigers'  bones 
and  the  blood  of  j'oung 
stags  are  supposed  to 
give  new  life  to  the 
aged,  pulverized 
'ilragons'  teeth'  (prob- 
ably a  sort  of  petrifac- 
tion) is  a  specific  for 
toothache,  and  dried 
millipedes,  scorpions, 
Spanish  flies,  and  other 
insects  are  used  in 
various  diseases.  Cow 
dung  is  a  remedy  for 
constipation,  gun- 
l)owder  for  oppression 
in  breathing,  tadpoles 
for  the  itch. 

"Apothecaries  are 
always  present  at  ex- 
ecutions to  dip  in  the 
blood  of  the  criminal 
pieces  of  bread  which, 
when  dried,  form  a 
valued  medicine.  A 
few  years  ago  a  pes- 
tilence known  as  'the 
yellow  sickness '  rav- 
aged Shantung.  As  it 
MODEL  FOR  THE  STUDV  OK  ACtTUNCTURE.        was   attributed    to   the 

presence  of  Europeans, 
a  favorite  remedy  was  the  water  in  which  a  dumpling,  caricatur- 
ing a  European,  had  been  boiled  at  the  cross-roads.  Remedies, 
as  well  as  diseases,  are  distinguished  as 'hot'  and 'cold.'  A 
hot  remedy  is  given  for  a  cold  disease,  and  7nce  -versa.  Dis- 
eases of  children  are  very  common  and  there  are  manj'  special- 
ists. Vaccination  in  the  European  manner  is  in  general  use. 
Vaccination  is  said  to  have  been  practised  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  but  the  original  method,  according  to  an  old  book, 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  applying  to  the  nostrils  of  children 
annually  the  dried  and  powdered  scabs  of  smallpox  sores.  .  .  . 

"The  Chinese  have  excellent  teeth  and  little  use  for  dentists. 
The  use  of  the  forceps  in  extracting  is  unknown.  Aching  nerves 
are  killed  by  inserting  into  the  cavity  a  castor-oil  beau  heated  to 
the  burning-point. 


<  lilNKSi;    DIAl.KAM    cK    I'AItTS    OF   TIIK    FACK. 


■  Father  Stenz  himself  was  cured  of  a  toothache  by  a  hot 
draft  that  caused  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  attributes 
the  cure  to  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

"Diseases  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  skin  are  very  common,  and 
there  are  few  Chinamen  who  have  not  iieen  plagued  with  ulcers 
more  than  once.     The  prevalence  of  these  diseases  is  due  to  un- 
clean habits,  and  the 
universal,   but  inef- 
ficacious  remedy  is 
a  plaster. 

"For  many  dis- 
eases, however,  such 
as  typhus  and  other 
fevers,  cholera  and 
dropsy,  Chinese 
physicians  seem  to 
have  found  effective 
remedies,  and  the 
writer  thinks  that 
the  mortality  in  such 
maladies  is  not 
greater  in  China 
than  in  Europe  or 
America. 

"But  the  Chinese 
physician  does  not 
depend  wholly  upon 

drugs.  Massage  is  much  used,  particularly  in  affections  of  the 
head  and  stomach.  In  severe  cases  the  treatment  is  heroic,  for 
the  operator  kneels  on  the  patient's  abdomen. 

"Another  favorite  treatment  is  acupuncture,  or  the  insertion 
of  needles.  The  medical  student  practises  on  a  mannikin  cov- 
ered with  little  holes,  and  must  learn  to  plunge  the  needle  accu- 
rately into  the  right  ones  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 
As  the  needle  is  often  inserted  more  than  an  inch  into  the  body, 
it  is  evident  that  the  exact  location  of  the  puncture  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance.  Father  Stenz  submitted  to  this  treatment 
also — for  obstinate  and  long-continued  nausea.  The  physician 
discovered  dark  spots  under  the  tongue,  punctured  them,  let  out 
a  quantity  of  dark-colored  blood,  and  cured  the  patient. 

"Surgery  is  unknown  in  China.  The  method  employed  to  re- 
suscitate suicides  (generally  by  hanging  or  drowning)  is  worth 
mentioning.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  ground,  four  men  pull  at 
the  hands  and  feet,  a  fifth  at  the  queue,  while  a  sixth  holds  the 
mouth  shut — to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  soul,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready fled.  Then  others  insert  tubes  in  the  ears  and  nostrils  and 
blow  through  them,  while  the  family  and  neighbors  beat  on  pans 
and  pots  and  call  loudly  on  the  spirit  to  return. 

"Tho  physicians  are  not  licensed,  there  are  official  unsalaried 
physicians,  corresponding  to  our  coroners,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  and  give  death  certificates  in  cases  of  sudden  death. 
Their  reports  depend  largely  upon  the  financial  ability  and  liber- 
ality of  suspected  persons. 

"  In  Peking  there  is  a  medical  council  of  eighteen  which  is  sup- 
posed to  supervise  the  practise  of  medicine  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Its  members  are  physicians  to  the  court  and  the  imperial 
family." — Translation  atid  adaptation  made  for  Tms.  Literary 

DiGKST. 


Liquid  Air  as  an  Explosive.— When  it  was  first  found 
that  liquid  air,  mixed  with  a  combustible  powder  or  mass,  formed 
a  powerful  explosive,  it  was  expected  that  this  substance  would 
be  largely  used  in  blasting  ;  but  most  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  reported  unsuccessful.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Annalen  fiir  Baiitechnik,  that  it  has  recently  been  employed 
satisfactorily  for  this  purpose  in  building  a  bridge  over  the  River 
Isar.  at  Munich.  The  cartridges  were  of  paper,  filled  with  a 
spongy  material  and  furnished  with  a  detonator.  When  all  the 
preparations  were  made,  the  liquid  air,  enclosed  in  a  vacuum- 
jacketed  receptacle,  was  brought  up,  and  the  cartridges  were 
plunged  into  it.  When  tlie  absorption  was  judged  to  have  been 
sufficient,  they  were  taken  from  the  receptacle  and  disposed  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Finally,  they  were  exploded,  iisually  by 
the  electric  spark.  The  effect  produced  seems  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  with  dynamite.  When 
a  cartridge  failed  to  exjilode.  it  was  not  necessary  to  recover  it. 
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for  it  became  harmless  iti  less  than  Hfleen  minutes,  ouinj;  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  air. —  Trauslatiott  niitf  aiiapltitimi  made 
for  The  IvITf.rarv  Dif.F.sr. 


A  BOTTLE  THAT  CAN  NOT  BE  REFILLED. 

nr'TIE  non-refilIal)le  bottle  ha.s  apparently  taken,  in  the  nini<l 

A       of  the  average  inventive  genius,  the  place  formerly  accu- 

])ied  by  the  perpetual-motion   machine.     Each   weekly  is.sue  of 

The  Patent  Office  litizetfe,  we  are  told  by  7 he  Amerieati  Iit- 
7>entor,  show.s  that  from  one  to  fifteen  patents  have  been  issued 
by  the  office  on  a  bottle  which  can  not  be  refilled.  Many  of  the 
devices  are  fearful  and  wonderful  mechanisms  with  complicated 
valves  and  pumps,  which  are  perhaps  inteiestitig  as  cnriositit's. 
but  useless  for  any  oilier  purpose.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Apparently  many   inventors  have  an  idea   that  some  great 
bottling  concern  would   be  glad   to  get  hold  of  a  liottle  whicli 
could  not  be  refilled,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  use  of  their 
labels  for  some  one's  else  goods.     It  is  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  some  big  brewing  comjjany  would  be  interested  in 
such  a  device  if  it  could  l)e  made  as  inexj^en- 
sive  as  tlie  ordinary  blown-glass  bottles.     A 
recent    letter  of    Tlie    American   Inventor  to 
the  more  prominent  Ijottling  concerns  in  the 
United  States    brought  in  every  case  replies 
to  the  effect  that  the  writers   were  not  inter- 
ested in  any  such  device  and  would  not  con- 
sider even  a  successful  one.     The  reason   is 
easily  seen.    Take  the  case  of  the  most-often 
used  bottle  for  illegitimate  purposes,  which  is 
that  holding  a  certain  sauce  found  on   all  res- 
taurant tables.  .   .   .   The  better   class  of  res- 
taurants of   course   use    this   sauce    new   and 
fresh  for  their  customers,  but   the  numberless 
smaller  eating-houses  throughout  the  country 
will  buy  perhaps  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  con- 
diment in  question  and  then  continue   to  refill    them   after  they 
have  been  emptied  of  their  original  contents.     This  course  in- 
jures the  bottlers  in  two  ways:  it  prevents  the  making  of  new 
sales  to  which  they  have  a  right,  and  gives  the  user  of  the  sauce 
a  false  idea  of  the  quality  of  goods.     At  the  same   time  this  loss 
expressed  in  percentage  would  seem  very  small  beside  the  total 
profits   of   the   concern    in   question.     All    non-refillable   bottles 
which  have  been  made  so  far  are  many  hundred  per  cent,  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  blown-glass  bottles,  which  can  be 
had   in  quantities  for  less  than  half  a  cent  apiece.     A  greater 
outlay  would  therefore  be  required  to  obtain  a  bottle  which  could 
not  be  refilled  than  the  loss  entailed  to  the  users  of  bottles  by 
infringement  and  substitution  even  when  constantly  carried  on, 
and  this  is  true  not  only  for  sauces,  but  of  patent  medicines, 
beers,  wines,  and  all  other  liquids. 

"It  may  therefore  be  confidently  staled  that  there  is  al)soiuteiy 
no  use  for  a  non-refillable  bottle,  the  cost  of  which  will  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  glass-blown  bottle  of  the  same  size  by  more  than 
twenty  per  cent." 


tins  time  on  it  iiicTciscs  dui  siowiy,  fspecially  with  girls.  It 
.seems  to  reach  its  height  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  in 
the  man;  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  in  the  woman. 
The  mean  weight  f>f  the  brain  of  an  adult  male  is  1,400  grams  [3 
pounds  I  ouncej  according  to  Marchand  ;  tiiat  of  the  female  brain 
is  but  1,275  grams  [2  pounds  10  ounces].  The  reduction  of  the 
weight  due  to  senile  atrophy  begins  in  man  at  about  forty-eight 
years  anrl  in  woman  at  about  seventy  years,  but  numerous  indi- 
vidual variations  are  observed.  One  of  the  heaviest  brains  ever 
weighed  was  that  of  the  Russian  author  TurgenefF,  which 
weighed  2,120  grams  [4.7  pounds|,  and  one  of  the  lightest  was 
(Jambetta's,  which  scarcely  reached  1,160  grams  [2.6  pounds]." — 
7'ratis/attint  >n •/</,■  for  'V\iy.  \AviK\Ky  I)tf;F.ST. 


The  Longest  Chain  in  the  World.— "A  curious  means 
of  moving  boats  is  employed  on  the  river  IClbe,  and  described  by 
United  States  Consul  Cole,  of  Dresden, "  says  I'opular  Mechanics. 
"A  chain  2t;o  miles  long  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  which  is 
loo  swift  to  navigate  in  the  usual  way.  The  boats  are  i So  feet  long 
and  provided  with  200-iiorse-power  steam-engines  which  turn  a 
drum  fastened  on  the  deck.     The  chain  comes  in  over  the  bow, 


Weight  of  the  Brain  in  the  Two  Sexes.— This  has 
been  the  object  of  numerous  investigations,  but  comparative 
measurements  do  not  always  agree.  The  latest  word  on  the  sui)- 
ject  is  from  M.  Marchr.nd,  of  Marbourg,  who  recently  weighed 
no  less  than  1,173  human  brains.  His  results,  as  analyzed  in 
La  Medecine  Mode  rue,  are  thus  given  in  the  Re'-iie  Scientifique 
(July  12)  : 

"The  cau.se  of  death  has  more  or  less  influence  on  the  weight  of 
the  brain.  Among  acute  maladies,  M.  Marchand  notes  diph- 
theria as  a  remarkably  frequent  cause  of  increase  of  the  brain's 
weight.  From  the  point  of  view  of  age,  the  mean  weight  of  the 
brain  in  the  new-born  babe,  from  one  to  seven  days  old.  is  371 
grams  [9.8  ounces]  for  boys  and  361  [9..5  ounces]  for  girls.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  weights  are  respectively  967  and  893 
grams  [2  pounds  1.5  ounces,  and  i  pound  11. 5  ounces].  At  the 
end  of  the  third  vear  the  weight  of  the  brain  has  treV)led.      From 


CHAIN  BOAT  ON  THE  ELBE. 
Courtesy  of  Pnpiuar  Mn  /iiiiiiis  fChicago). 

passes  along  on  rollers  to  the  drum,  around  which  it  is  wound 
three  times.  The  chain  is  then  carried  to  the  stern,  where  it 
drops  back  into  the  water.  The  steamers  tow  five  barges  con- 
taining 1,500  tons.  On  the  return  trip  the  chain  is  dispensed 
with,  the  swift  current  and  an  ordinary  scrcw-jiropeller  affording 
a  quick  passage." 

SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

■'TllK  first  trackless  trolley  in  America  will  be  in  operation  in  Franklin, 
X.  H.,".says  Electricity,  '"the  City  Council  having  granted  permission  to  a 
company  to  erect  poles  and  wires  for  the  system  between  the  railroad  sta- 
tions. Work  on  the  new  line  is  to  be  begun  at  once.  In  Germany  a  line  of 
the  sort  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  from  the  old  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein  through  the  Biela  valley,  tlic  cars  running  over  the  highway  and 
street  pavements." 

"RKAR-ADMn*  At,  Ronof  RS  and  the  naval  board,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
iiave  selected  a  site  for  a  government  wireless  telegraph-station  on  the 
\"avesink  Highlands,"  says  fileclricity.  "The  tower  is  to  be  placed  near  the 
north  beacon  of  the  famous  Twin  lights  and  close  to  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Observatory.  This  is  the  first  land  station  selected  by  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment for  sending  wireless  messages  of  an  official  character.  The  new- 
tower  will  be  of  wood  and  entirely  independent  of  the  .American  Wireless 
Company's  new  tower,  which  is  being  built  a  short  distance  from  the  light- 
iiouse." 

.•\  Mt.cHAMCAL  problem  that  the  author  apparently  believes  insoluble  is 
made  the  basis  of  a  story  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  in  the  current  Centurv  Mag- 
jzine  ;  but  7/ie  American  Machinist  says  that  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  seeins. 
In  the  tale,  a  wealthy  and  cranky  mechanical  engineer  left  all  his  property 
til  a  nephew  :  "This  property  was  found  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  gems 
of  fabulous  value  which  were  in  a  safe-deposit  vault.  Upon  the  key  to  this 
vault  being  delivered  to  the  nephew,  he  opened  it  and  found  on  top  of  a 
steel  box  a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  which  letter  contained  a  list  of  the 
gems  within  the  steel  box:  but  the  letter  also  conveyed  the  information 
that  the  box  contained,  along  with  the  fortune  in  gems,  some  of  the  engi- 
neer testator's  specially  invented  high  explosive  which  would  be  sure  10 
detonate  as  soon  as  the  lid  of  the  box  should  be  raised.  The  story  goes  on 
to  de.scribe  the  various  schemes  devised  for  opening  the  box  without  set- 
ing  off  the  explosive,  all  of  which  were  discarded  one  after  another  as  be- 
ing impracticable  :  the  final  result  being  that  the  nephew  was  driven 
nearly  crazy  by  his  desire  to  possess  the  gems-  a  desire  effectually  re- 
strained by  his  further  desire  to  continue  living."  Xow  for  The  Machinist's 
solution,  which  is  simple  enough,  if  correct.  It  says:  "We  should  simply 
immerse  this  box  for  about  twenty-four  hours  in  liquid  air,  after  which  we 
should  expect  to  open  it  with  impunity,  because  no  explosive  we  ever 
iieard  of  could  be  made  to  explode  after  having  been  subjected  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  something  like  —400°  Fahr." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

DO   WE    NEED    DOGMA? 

PROF.  SAML'EL  M.  C«»MH.  oi  liic  Outeii's  University, 
Kingston,  Canada,  answers  this  (juestion,  both  in  the  affir- 
mative anil  in  the  negative.  If  by  "dogma  "  is  meant  some- 
thing hard,  rigid  and  stationary,  his  reply  is  No.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  is  meant  a  definite  statement  of  doctrinal  belief,  carry- 
ing with  it  only  the  authority  of  its  own  reasonableness  and 
reailjusted  from  time  to  time  in  harmony  with  advancing  knowl- 
edge, his  reply  is  emphatically  Yes.  He  writes  (in  ZX'e'  Cuft- 
tt-mporary  Revieiv,  August)  : 

"Genuine  Dogma  is  clothed  with  w/<'/<z/ certainly.  Its  aj)peal 
is  ethical,  its  word  is  'He  that  is  of  the  truth  heareih  my  voice.' 
The  divine  revelation— the  unveiling  of  God's  will  and  purpose 
— is  not  something  fixed  in  stark  and  rigid  outline  to  be  im 
]M)sed  on  the  intellect  by  any  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  other,  it 
is  a  living  process  whose  grandest  products  may  be  found  in 
Holy  Scripture — a  process  which  for  us  culminates  in  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ,  who  offers  himself  to  each  succeeding  age 
for  fresh  interpretation,  for  the  unfolding  of  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  his  Spirit." 

If  it  be  said  that  in  thus  depriving  dogma  of  all  external  au- 
thority, we  cut  religion  loose  from  its  moorings  and  send  it  adrift 
lU  a  boundless  sea  of  speculation,  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  Pro- 
fessor McComb  points  out : 

"  For  centuries  men  believed  that  the  church  was  an  infallible 
authority ;  but  at  the  Reformation  the  conscience  of  Europe 
broke  with  this  theory.  In  its  place  the  Bible  was  exalted  as  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practise;  but  the  doctrine  was 
never  logically  realized,  for  when  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  no  uniform  understanding  of  the  Biblical  contents,  creeds 
and  confessions  were  formulated  which,  as  standards  of  dog- 
matic truth,  take  the  pjace  of  Scripture.  And  these  creeds  and 
confessions  in  many  of  their  details  implj'  a  theory  of  revelation 
no  longer  held  by  Christian  divines.  In  the  last  century  the 
ultimate  criticism  of  doctrine  was  found  in  rea.son,  or  the  logical 
understanding.  In  the  hands  of  Tolaud,  Tindal,  Collins,  and 
their  followers,  Christianity  was  not  so  much  explained  as  ex- 
plained aw/iy ;  it  became  a  mere  republication  of  what  was  as 
old  iis  creation.  The  question,  then,  before  the  church  to-day 
is.  Where  shall  we  find  a  genuine  doctrinal  standard?  The 
problem,  if  frankly  faced,  can  admit  of  one  solution  only.  It  is 
in  the  Cliristian  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  of  the  age 


that  the  court  of  appeal  is  to  be  found.  In  other  words,  the 
ultimate  standard  is  the  religious  consciousness  in  which  all  men 
have  a  share,  enlightened,  molded,  penetrated,  and  shaped  by 
the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  gospels,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  illuminating  influence  of  his  Spirit.  Each 
age  has  its  own  vision  of  Christ.  In  the  ultimate  analysis  it  is 
by  this  vision  that  all  things  must  be  tried.  It  represents  the 
best  conclusions  of  the  age  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  the 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  life." 

"Dogma,"  continues  the  writer,  "can  never  fully  express  the 
contents  of  the  life,  yet  must  ever  seek  to  do  so."  Our  ideal  is 
"a  flying  one"  ;  the  goal  ever  recedes  as  we  advance.  Professor 
McComb  writes  further: 

"Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  schoolman's  maxim  is  true:  Omnia 
exeunt  in  mysteriiim.  Why  then  trouble  ourselves  about  dogma 
if  in  framing  it  we  are  doomed  to  an  impossible  task?  Because 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  integrity  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  ;  it  satisfies  reflective  and  practical  needs.  Man  is 
'a  thinking  animal.'  says  Aristotle.  'The  key  to  every  man  is 
his  thought,'  is  a  striking  remark  of  Emerson.  There  is  an  im- 
pulse in  the  mind  which  urges  it  to  reflect  ui)on  its  perceptions, 
emotions,  purposes,  to  seek  in  them  law  and  order,  source  and 
cause.  It  is  an  inevitable  necessity  of  nature.  We  can  not  rest 
in  religious  impressions  merely — we  must  ask.  Do  they  point  to 
a  spiritual  Reality  as  their  origin  and  goal?  The  answer  is 
Dogma.  When  in  some  moment  of  spiritual  stress  the  face  of 
Christ  looks  out  upon  us,  quelling  the  power  of  passion  and 
sending  mysterious  streams  of  healing  and  strengthening  influ- 
ences into  the  soul,  we  do  not  ask  How,  or  Why?  But  when 
the  fire  of  feeling  cools,  and  reflection  awakes,  then  we  question 
our.selves:  WMio  is  this  Christ?  Is  he  divine  or  human?  .  .  . 
And  v.'hatever  reply  we  make  is  Dogma." 

In  concluding  Professor  McComb  casts  a  glance  ahead  : 

"What  now  of  the  future  of  Dogma?  For  the  traditionalist 
and  the  Agnostic  alike  there  is  none.  To  the  mind  of  the  former 
theology  is  a  fixed  quantity,  eternally  unchangeable;  its  exist- 
ence is  a  death-in-life  ;  in  the  view  of  the  latter,  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  advancing  to  the  grave  dug  to  receive  it.  Neither  posi- 
tion will  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  .  .  .  It  is  a  reassuring  reflec- 
tion that  now,  after  the  critical  labors  of  such  men  as  Wendt, 
Weiss,  Weizsiicker,  and  Harnack  among  the  Germans,  and  of 
Hort,  Westcott,  Sanday,  and  Bruce  among  British  divines,  this 
Agnostic  despair  of  history  is  no  longer  possible.  Professor  Har- 
nack being  witness,  the  fire  of  the  most  stringent  criticism  has 
failed  to  dissolve  such  facts  as  these :  (i)  That  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  the  prophetically  announced  Deliverer  of  God's 
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people  ;  (2)  llial  tlic  Loyos-doclrine  of  St.  Joiui  can  not  he  traced 
baek  to  I'liilo  ;  (3;  that  the  marvelous  (if  not  the  strictly  mirac- 
ulous) can  not  be  eliminated  from  the  records  without  utterly 
destroying  them.  These  positions  established,  consequences  flow 
from  them  in  the  light  of  which  we  see  theology  to  be  not,  as 
some  think,  a  more  or  less  dexterous  manipulation  of  abstract 
notions,  but  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  realities  of  his- 
tory. They  give  us  a  fulcrum  in  the  real  light  of  humanity  for 
all  our  constructive  endeavors.  Christ  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
Cln-istian  religion,  and  therefore  the  main  source  of  a  Christian 
theology.  Theology  is  thus  humanized  by  the  vision  of  God  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ.  Men  are  asking  to-day  not,  Is  there  a 
God  ;  but.  What  kind  of  a  God  is  He  who  is  involved  in  all 
thought  and  life;  what  is  the  cliaracter  of  the  Will  behind  the 
universe?  Theologj'  answers:  Look  at  Jesus  as  he  lives  and 
breathes  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  you  will  find  God  ;  his  rea- 
son and  heart  lie  at  the  center  of  all  things ;  in  him  you  will  dis- 
cover the  clue  to  the  winding  mazes  of  history,  the  baffling  per- 
plexities of  thought,  the  djre  mysteries  of  nature." 


TISSOT'S    ARTISTIC    TRIBUTE   TO    RELIGION. 

J  AMES  JOSEPH  JACQUES  TLSSOT.  who  died  in  Paris  on 
August  9,  will  long  be  remembered  in  America  for  his  paint- 
ings of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  were  exhibited  in  our  principal 
cities  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  This  remarkable  series,  comprising  350  paintings 
in  oil  and  water  colors  and  m  pen  drawings,  is  a  unique  tribute 
to  the  Christian  religion  and  grew  out  of  several  years  of  labor 
and  study  in  Palestine.  "Tissot  was  not  a  great  painter,  "ob- 
serves the  Philadelphia  Record^  "and  there  was  nothing  of  ge- 
nius in  his  composition  ;  but  he  was  a  painstaking  artist  of  deep 
religious  feeling."     The  Rochester  Post- Express  says: 

"  Like  Gounod  he  took  a  priestly  view  of  his  calling.  The  one 
composed  and  the  other  painted  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  It 
may  be  urged  thac  tliis  idea  is  latent  in  all  really  great  art  work  ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  Tissot,  as'  with  Era  Angelico,  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  Rafael,  worship  was  the  artist's  inspiration  and 
guiding  principle.  With  Leonardo  and  Andrea  Del  Sarto  art 
was  its  own  end  ;  it  was  not  a  conscious  act  of  worship.  But, 
just  as  Gounod  wrote  one  of  his  masses,  seated  at  a  table  near 
the  altar,  Tissot  painted,  in  Milton's  words,  '  As  ever  in  his  great 
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Taskmaster's  eye.'  If  he  had  been  Ijorn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he 
would  have  been  a  monk  and  painted  triptychs  for  the  altar  or 
Madonnas  and  saints  for  the  cloister.  His  attitude  of  mind  was 
as  devout  as  that  of  Browning's  '  Pictor  Ignotus. '  But  his  meth- 
od was  many  degrees  wide  of  that  of  the  pallid  painters  of  the 
cloister.     They  idealized  ;  they  would  have  thought  it  wicked  to 


make  iiie  \  irgm  u  typical  Jewess,  or  her  Son  the  precise  copy  of  a 
Hebrew  carpenter." 

'lissot,  declares  the  Boston  J'ih't,  was  "possessed  by  one  over- 
mastering desire — to  set  before  the  world  the  divine  Christ  as 
he  looked  and  spoke 
when  he  dwelt  as  a 
man  with  men."  It 
continues : 

"The  work  <jf  his 
earlier  art  life  in 
France  and  England 
was  w  o  r  1  d  1  y — por- 
traits of  the  men  of 
the  hour,  of  the  reign- 
ing beauties,  of  iiall- 
room  scenes,  garden 
j)arties,  etc.  Yet  in 
these  things,  in  his 
fidelity  to  life  and  at- 
tention to  details,  he 
was  schooling  him- 
self for  his  real  voca- 
tion. 

"Sorrow  turned  his 
heart  to  high  and  holy 
tilings;  he  pledged 
him.self  to  his  pictorial 
Life  of  Christ,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  work 
he  became  an  influ- 
ence w  h  i  ch  must 
powerfully  affect  tiie 
Christian  art  of  the 
future. 

"A  just  appreciation  of  Tissot's  work  is  not  easy  at  first  sight 
The  thought  of  the  greater  number  of  intelligent,  devout,  and 
art-loving  Christians,  as  to  tiie  visible  aspect  of  Christ,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Gospel  saints,  has  been  inevitably  mold- 
ed by  the  masters,  especially  of  Italian  and  Spanish  schools  of 
art.  They  see  the  Holy  Family  not  against  a  Judean  but  against 
an  Umbrian  or  Andalusian  background,  and  with  consistent  fea- 
tures and  habiliments.  Bethlehem,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  scenes  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  of  Christ's  preaching  and  mir- 
acles, of  his  sufferings  and  death,  have  been  so  highly  idealized 
that  their  real  aspect  seems  strange  and  crude— un- 
seemly almost.  Yet,  as  one  gazes,  conviction  grows, 
the  beauty  of  the  artist's  faithful  and  religious  treat- 
ment is  felt,  and  the  mind  and  heart  are  opened  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Tissot's  great  text-book,  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

"There  is  a  so-called  sacred  art  whose  realism  is 
repulsive,  because  of  the  artist's  defect  of  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  as  in  the  case  of  Verestchagin  and 
some  of  the  modern  Germans.  There  is  an  idealism 
which,  tho  inspired  by  true  faith  in  Christ's  divinity, 
fails  to  impress  us  adequately  with  his  humanity — 
'like  unto  us  in  all  things  save  in  sin.'  But  the  Christ 
of  Tissot  is  the  Christ  whom  Peter  and  John  and 
Magdalen  and  Martha  saw — the  Sou  of  God  and  the 
Son  of  Mary,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

The  New  York  t?«/A;f/'  comments  on  Tissot's  char- 
acteristics as  follows : 

"He  would  not  paint  the  Jesus  of  the  studios,  but 
the  Jesus  of  Palestine.     He  went  to  that  country  not 
far  from  the  time  of  Mr.     Holman  Hunt's  sojourn  there. 
Both  men  were   animated  by  the  same  incentive,  and 
now  that  the  Biblical  scenes  painted  by  them  are  before 
the  world,  we  may  judge  as  to  the  differences  between 
French  and  English  realism  applied  to  the  most  sacred  of  all 
subjects  ;  we  may  judge  also  of  the  differences  between  art  based 
on  Roman  Catholic  and  art  based  on  Protestant  principles.     Tis- 
sot, tho  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  offers  no  trace  of  dogma  in 
his  pictures,    yet  he  frankly  acce])ts  certain  legends,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  St.  Veronica.     In  the  compelling  jiower  of  com- 
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pattness  the  Titisot  picturt- s  will  hardly  stand  aloiigside  tlie  corn- 
ftjw  by  Mr.  Holinan  Hunt,  hut  both  artists  emphasize, 
...  . v.. j^.ous  painting,  the  itrturn  to  nature,  fact,  atxuraty.  vera 
city.  If  one  criticises  their  works  as  being  sometimes  uiiwar- 
,  Ixiund  down  to  detail,  one  feels,  nevertheless,  that  wel- 
.  .  ..V  ,.  iise  of  relief  from  a  previous  overenipliasis  of  our  Lord's 
mystical  and  superhuman  life.  In  the  Tissot  pictures  the  real, 
living  boy  and  man.  Jesus,  is  before  us;  he  breathes,  walks, 
•■its,  talks,  sleeps,  broo<ls.  advises,  plans,  is  gla<l,  "s  sorrowful — 

:i  a  word,  he  is  the  Jesus  first  and  f<iremost  of  the  Here  rather 

than  of  the  Hereafter 

'  During  many  years  Dort's  Bible  had  been  a  chief  ailjuncl  in 
pfipularizing  sacred  history.     Tissot's  Bible,  however,  is  not  only 

IS  l)olil  in  conce{»tion  as  was  Dore's  ;  it  is  more  vivid  in  outline, 
more  remarkable  in  detail.  Above  all.  it  gives  evidences  of  con- 
.science,  thought,  and  inspiration." 


A    REBUKE    OF   THE    RITUALISTS. 

BISHOP  HUNTIN(tTON.  of  the  Kpiscopal  Diocese  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  has  issued  a  pastoral  in  which  he  rebukes 
his  clergy  for  giving  countenance  to  "  frequent  and  apparently 
increasing  irregularities  in  the  order  and  the  hours  of  the  .Sun- 
day worship  of  the  church."  The  resulting  evils,  he  declares, 
are  of  a  serious  character.     He  writes  further  : 

"While  the  clergy  at  their  clubs  and  in  the  newspapers  are 
wondei  ing  why  the  people  do  not  come  to  church,  the  peo]ile  are 
wondcrintj  what  they  sliall  find  when    thev   Sfct    there.      By  some 
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novel  fashion  the  regular  established  order  of  divine  service  is 
displaced,  and  some  new  arrangement  is  set  up  ;  a  fraction  of 
the  congregation  is  invited  to  come  to  an  'early'  service,  some- 
where between  5  o'clock  and  10  in  the  morning,  and  the  rest  of 
God's  children  are  told  that  they  are  to  have  no  chance  to  say 
their  prayers  and  confess  their  .sins,  and  hear  God's  word,  and 
thank  Him  for  His  blessings,  together,  as  the  church  has  pro- 
vided and  expects.  So  some  of  them  sleep  in  their  beds  and 
some  read  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and  some  dawdle  and  gos- 
sip. Ask  them  why  they  dou"t  go  to  church,  and  they  .mswer 
that  they  don't  know  what  is  going  on  there. 

"To  offset  the  injury  there  is  no  religious  advantage  or  profit 


in  the.se  shiftings  whatever.  Piety  is  not  deeper.  Righteous- 
ness is  not  more  practised.  Business  men  are  not  more  scrupu- 
lous. Children  are  not  better  bred  and  taught.  Women  are  not 
more  devout  mothers  or  housekeepers.  Families  and  individuals 
in  this  church  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  public  worship  at 
10:30  or  II  o'clock  every  Sunday  forenoon,  if  there  is  a  church 
anywhere  within  reach.  They  have  a  right  to  hear  there  the  en- 
tire service  of  morning  prayer,  Holy  Scriptures,  prayers,  the 
collects.  Gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day,  and  the  litany  at  least 
once  every  month  and  on  each  Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent. 
You  will  not  improve  on  this  venerable  and  hallowed  privilege 
by  any  ecclesiastical  whim.  The  wardens  and  vestries  have  a 
right  to  complain  that  they  are  defrauded,  and  it  becomes  a  duty 
of  bishi>i)s  to  make  visitation  inquiry  why  this  benignant  provi- 
sion is  withheld  from  them 

"The  church  wants  character  more  than  it  wants  ceremony,  and 
it  wants  humble  loyally  more  than  it  wants  to  be  mended  or  dec- 
orated. If  individualism  is  to  determine  what  sober  and  vener- 
able usages  are  to  be  swept  aside  by  the  new  incumbent,  no 
sooner  is  a  novel  fashion  set  on  its  feet  than  the  next  dictation 
may  turn  it  out  of  doors.  The  rather  recent  publicity  given  to 
the  liturgic  circumstances  that  the  three  great  offices,  the  litany, 
morning  prayer,  and  Holy  Communion,  are  distinct  works  mis- 
chief if  it  cuts  off  any  one  of  them." 

Bishop  Huntington's  letter  is  regarded  as  significant,  because 
emphasizing  a  tendency  which  has  been  very  apparent  for  some 
time  in  the  "  High-Church  "  party  of  the  Protestant  Epi.scopal 
church.  This  tendency  is  strongly  marked  in  the  pages  of  the 
Milwaukee  Living  C/imc/i,  wliich  argues  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"Catholic"  in  place  of  "Episcopal,"  and  favors  the  "early 
Eucharist"  which  Bishop  Huntington  condemns.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  these  concessions  to  Roman  Catholic  prac- 
tise do  not  appear  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics themselves.  In  an  article  on  "  Insincerity  in  Anglican  Con- 
troversy," in  the  current  issue  of  7 /ic  Messenger  (New  York),  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  Rev.  Henry  Woods,  takes  the 
ground  that  the  High-Church  party  is  in  a  false  and  indefensible 
position,  because  it  can  not  practise  Roman  Catholic  customs 
without  offending  against  tlie  plain  rules  and  doctrines  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  And  the  New  York  Freeman' s  JoJirnal 
(Rom.  Cath.)  says : 

"Ritualism  is  essetitial  Protestantism,  liaving  the  same  men- 
tal attitude  and  principle  of  action  ba.sed  on  private  judgment, 
the  quicksand  of  dissent.  It  was  the  mental  attitude  of  Prot- 
estantism that  framed  the  thought  of  the  stubborn,  rebellious 
ritualistic  mind,  and  its  principle  of  action  has  now  brought 
upon  it  irretrievable  disaster.  Indeed,  the  end  was  foretold  from 
the  beginning.  All  the  issues  of  ritualism  have  demonstrated 
its  essential  Protestant  nature,  whether  it  was  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Tooth  incarcerated  for  rebellion  in  Carlisle  jail,  the 
Rev.  'Father'  AlcConachie  fighting  the  bi.shops  in  St.  Albans, 
Holborn,  or  the  present  set  in  London  defying  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. Their  mental  attitude  and  principle  are  one  witli  tliose 
of  the  redoubtalile  John  Kensitt. 

"  Ritualists  put  themselves  in  training  for  their  downfall  at  the 
start,  and  ever  since  have  been  warming  themselves  around  the 
smouldering  campfires  of  the  Reformation." 

The  New  York  Sun  makes  extended  editorial  comment  on  the 
"very  notable"  episcopal  rebuke  of  Bishop  Huntington,  and 
prophesies  that  it  is  "not  likely  to  be  effectual  in  restraining  the 
clergy  to  whom  it  is  administered."     The  same  paper  continues. 

"The  '  irregularities  '  so  offensive  to  him  and  so  injurious  to  the 
Episcopal  church,  in  his  estimation,  are  due  to  a  conviction  de- 
voutly and  even  passionately  held  by  them  that  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, or  'the  Supper  of  the  Lord,'  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  a  veritable  sacrifice  and  not  a  bare  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  death  :  or,  to  use  the  words  of  a  ritual- 
istic tract  in  defense  of  the  reservation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
'the  body  of  our  Lord  is  a  true  object  of  worship.'  That  is,  tliey 
believe  in  the  Real  Presence  :  and  that  their  numbers  and  their 
relative  strength  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  increasing  omi- 
nously is  indisputable.     The  popular  tendency,  too,  seems  to  be 
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toward  a  splendor  of  ritual  which  has  its  juslitiealion  only  in  tin. 

conception  of  a  sacrifice  ai  the  altar 

"Splendor  of  ritualism,  with  all  its  symbolic  iinplicatious.  is  a 
feature  of  the  Episcopal  churches  which  seems  most  lo  satisfy 
the  popular  taste  or  religious  conviction  of  this  time,  Bishop 
Huntington  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Even  in  Baptist. 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  ritualistic  features  have 
been  introduced.  The  religious  teqdency  is  toward  medieval- 
ism ;  but  at  present  it  seems  to  get  its  impetus  very  frequently 
from  estheticisni  merely,  rather  than  from  any  new  and  deejj 
religious  conviction." 


SWAMI    VIVEKANANDA    ON    THE   PROBLEM    OF 

EVIL. 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA,  whose  death  was  reported  a  few 
days  ago  from  Calcutta,  India,  gave  much  consideration 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  lo  the  philosophic  aspects  of  the 
Vedanta  religion  with  which  his  name  has  come  to  be  so  promi- 
nently associated  in  English-speaking  countries.  In  his  last  lec- 
tures, which  have  been  published  in  book  form  by  the  Vedanta 
Society  of  New  York,  the  Swami  addresses  himself  to  natures  of 
the  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  which  feel  that  they  must  have  the 
sanction  of  logic  and  reason  for  every  belief.  Among  the  prob- 
lems with  which  he  deals  is  that  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
world,  and  this  he  treats  in  an  exposition  of  the  Hindu  word 
"  raiya. "     He  declares : 

"When  the  Hindu  says  the  world  is  i/uiyd,  at  once  people  get 
the  idea  that  the  world  is  an  illusion.  This  interpretation  has 
some  basis,  as  coming  through  the  Buddhistic  philosophers,  be- 
cause there  was  one  section  of  them  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
external  world  at  all.  But  the  indyd  of  the  Vedanta,  in  its  last 
developed  form,  is  neither  idealism  nor  realism,  nor  is  it  theory. 
It  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts — what  we  are,  and  what  we  see 
around  us." 

Our  whole  life,  observes  the  Swami,  is  a  thing  of  apparent 
contradictions.  There  is  the  contradiction  in  knowledge.  The 
problems  which  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  man  are  calling  on 
him  day  and  night  for  a  solution,  but  he  can  not  solve  them  be- 
cause he  can  not  go  beyond  his  intellect.  There  is  the  contradic- 
tion in  human  temperament.  With  every  breath  the  impulse  of 
man's  heart  bids  him  be  selfish.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
some  power  beyond  him  which  seems  to  summon  him  to  a  course 
of  unselfish  conduct.     Then  there  is  the  contradiction  in  death  : 

"The  whole  world  is  going  to  death  ;  everything  is  dying.  All 
our  progress,  our  vanities,  our  reforms,  our  luxuries,  our  knowl- 
edge have  that  one  end — death.  That  is  all  that  is  certain.  Cit- 
ies come  and  go,  empires  rise  and  fall,  planets  break  into  pieces 
and  crumble  into  dust,  to  be  blown  about  by  the  atmosphere  of 
other  planets.  Thus  it  is  going  on  from  time  without  beginning. 
What  is  the  goal?  Death  is  the  goal  of  everything.  Death  is 
the  goal  of  life,  of  beauty,  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  virtue,  too. 
Saints  die  and  sinners  die,  kings  die  and  beggars  die.  They  are 
all  going  to  death,  and  yet  this  tremendous  clinging  on  to  life 
exists.  Somehow,  we  do  not  kuow  why,  we  have  to  cling  on  to 
life  ;  we  can  not  give  it  up.     And  this  is  mdyd  !  " 

Christian  philosophers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  evil  and 
the  suffering  in  the  world  are  transient  things  ;  that  evil  is  being 
continually  eliminated,  and  that  at  last  there  will  remain  only 
good.     With  such  a  view  the  Swami  takes  issue.     He  says : 

"The  prosperity  of  the  Christian  nations  depends  on  the  mis- 
fortune of  non-Christian  nations.  There  must  be  some  to  prey 
upon.  Suppose  the  whole  world  were  to  become  Christian,  then 
the  Christian  nations  would  become  poor,  because  there  would 
be  no  non-Christian  nations  for  them  to  prey  upon.  .  .  .  Animals 
are  living  upon  the  plants,  men  upon  animals,  and,  worst  of  all, 
upon  each  other,  the  strong  upon  the  weak;  this  is  going  on 
everywhere,  and  this  is  vidyd  !  What  solution  do  you  apply  to 
this?  We  hear  every  day  of  such  and  such  explanations,  and  are 
told  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  all  good.  Suppose  it  be  pos- 
sible— which  is  very  much  to  be  doubted — but  let  us  take  it  for 


grained,  why  sliould  there  ijc  thi.s  diabolical  way  of  doing  good? 
Why  can  not  g<jo«l  l>e  done  through  good  instead  of  through  these 
diabolical  methods?  The  descendants  of  the  human  beings  of 
to-day  will  l)e  happy  ;  but  why  must  there  be  all  this  suffering 
now?  " 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  gooii  is  an  increasing  ({uanlity 
and  evil  a  decreasing  quantity  ;  but  even  this  assumption  the 
Swaim  challenges.  He  points  out  that  the  savage,  if  he  was 
cruder  than  the  civilized  man.  was  also  healthier  and  more  normal. 
It  can  not  be  forgotten  that  with  man's  growing  susceptibility  lo 
happiness  has  increased  his  sense  <if  misery,  until  to-day  there 
are  more  avenues  opened  to  pain  than  ever  before.  Machines 
have  made  commodities  cheaper,  but  they  "are  crushing  down 
millions,  that  one  may  become  rich,  making  one  richer  than  oth- 
ers, and  thousands  at  the  same  time  poorer  and  poorer,  making 
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slaves  of  whole  masses  of  human  beings."     "  Nor  can  this  state 
of  things  be  remedied,"  declares  the  Swami.      He  continues  . 

"We  may  verily  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  jilace  where 
there  will  be  only  good,  and  no  evil,  that  there  will  be  places 
where  we  shall  only  smile  and  never  weep.  Such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible in  the  very  nature  of  things,  for  the  conditions  will  be 
the  same.  Wherever  there  is  the  power  of  producing  a  smile  in 
us,  there  lurks  the  power  of  producing  tears  in  our  eyes.  Wher- 
ever there  is  the  power  of  producing  happiness  in  us,  there  lurks 
somewhere  the  power  of  making  us  miserable." 

In  view  of  these  statements,  it  may  be  asked:  What,  then,  is 
the  use  of  religion?  What  is  the  object  in  doing  good?  Tlie 
Swami  replies : 

"The  answer  is,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  we  must  work  in  the 
way  of  lessening  misery,  for  that  is  the  only  way  of  making  our- 
selves happy.  Every  one  of  us  finds  it  out  sooner  or  later  in  our 
lives.  The  bright  ones  find  it  out  a  little  earlier,  and  the  dull 
ones  a  little  later.  The  dull  ones  pay  very  dearly  for  the  discov- 
ery, and  the  bright  ones  less  dearly.  In  the  second  place,  apart 
from  that,  altho  we  know  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  this 
universe  will  be  full  of  happiness  and  without  misery,  still  this 
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is  tlie  work  to  be  duue  ;  altlio  misery  mtreasfji.  we  must  do  our 
part  at  the  same  time.  Both  these  forces  will  make  the  luiiverse 
live  until  there  will  touie  a  time  when  we  shall  awake  from  our 
dreams  and  give  up  this  building  ot  mud-pies.  ...  In  this  life, 
with  all  its  ni  md  sorrows,  its  joys  and  smiles  and  tears. 

one  thing   it.  >  .  that  all   things  are  rushing  toward   their 

goal;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  you  and  I,  and 
plants  and  animals,  and  every  particle  of  life  that  exists  must  go 
into  the  Infinite  Ocean  of  perfection,  must  attain  unto  freedom, 
unto  God." 

CAN    PSYCHOLOGY    EXPLAIN    THE    PHE- 
NOMENA OF    SPIRITUALISM? 

Sl'I RITUALISM  has  long  claimed  to  be  the  only  religious 
philosophy  which  furnishes  incontrovertible  evidence  re- 
garding the  nature  and  existence  of  a  future  life.  Its  point  of 
view  on  this  subject  is  almost  invariably  repudiated  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  and  yet,  as  is  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer,  there 
is  no  necessary  inconsistency  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
of  Spiritualism.  Granting  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  might  be  able  to  return 
and  establish  relations  with  its  kindred  on  earth.  So  at  least 
thinks  Dr.  E.  H.  Noble,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  He  intimates  further  that 
the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  Spiritualism  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
a  convincing  one,  and  that  other  than  religious  standards  must 
be  employed  in  order  to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions.  He 
writes  (in  the  Elmira  Gazette): 

"It  was  not  until  recent  years  that  science  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject.  So  antagonistic  was  the  church 
to  the  phenomena  and  so  bitter  her  persecution  of  those  engaged 
with  or  recognizing  them;  that  scientific  men  partook  of  the  prej- 
udice and  joined  in  the  oppression.  With  the  advance  and 
sj)read  of  education  prejudices  have  been  cleared  up,  false  theo- 
logical barriers  have  been  torn  down,  and,  while  there  is  still 
abroad  skepticism  as  to  psychic  manifestations  and  prejudices 
based  on  false  conceptions  of  the  true  religion,  the  thinking 
classes  have  been  at  work  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  science 
is  already  laid." 

The  "new  science  "by  which  Dr.  Noble  would  test  the  doc- 
trines of  Spiritualism  is  that  of  psychology.  "The  phenomena 
with  which  psychology  has  to  deal,"  he  declares,  "are  so  closely 
allied  to,  it  may  be  said  identical  with,  those  encountered  in  the 
spiritualistic  field  that  the  investigator  at  once  recognizes  their 
relationship."  Can  this  science,  he  inquires,  show  how  one 
stranger  can  divine  another's  inmost  thoughts  and  describe  to 
him  events  relating  to  that  person  of  which,  by  no  known  possi- 
bility, he  could  have  had  knowledge?  If  the  theory  of  thought- 
transference  or  tele])athy  lie  accepted,  Dr.  Noble  believes  that 
this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.     He  says: 

"Thought-transference  probably  occurs  consciously,  in  all 
people  occasionally,  and  almost  constantly  in  all  people  uncon- 
sciously. Every  day  impressions  are  stored  in  our  minds  from 
those  intimately  connected  with  us  by  the  lies  of  love  or  friend- 
ship, of  which  we  know  nothing.  Only  occasionally  is  the  im- 
pression strong  enough  to  force  its  way  through  the  mass  of 
business  and  other  cares  which  constantly  demand  our  thought, 
then  usually  in  some  quiet  moment  when  the  mind  is  at  rest,  or, 
perchance,  in  a  dream.  Then,  we  are  astonished  when  later  we 
learn  our  fancy  or  our  dream  was  true.  Is  it  strange?  Do  we 
not  from  comparatively  simple  mechanisms  flash  on  invisible 
ether-waves,  communications  from  continent  to  continent? 
Shall  we,  then,  deny  to  the  most  wonderful,  complicated  con- 
struction of  an  Infinite  Creator— the  human  brain,  charged  with 
all  its  mysterious  forces,  powers  we  know  belong  to  senseless 
metal — that  of  winging  its  love-messages  through  space  to  other 
minds  attuned  to  its  thrilling  vibrations?  We  believe  not. 
Thus  are  our  minds  supplied  with  knowledge  of  others  all  un- 
known to  ourselves." 

"The    highest   type   of   thought-transference,"   continues  Dr. 
^oble,  is  found  in  the  hypnotic  state,  when  "every  avenue  of 


a{>pr<»ach  to  the  brain  is  cut  otf  save  that  unknown  sense  which 
opens  mind  to  mind."     The  writer  adds: 

"With  this  knowledge  it  will  be  seen  how,  merely  by  the  proc- 
ess of  mindreading,  we  are  astonished  by  a  recitation  of  events, 
descriptions  of  places,  or  any  other  facts  in  our  possession,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  known  to  the  one  relating  them. 
They  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us  of  our  distant  or  departed 
friends,  things  we  did  not  even  know  ourselves,  consciously, 
through  their  ability  to  read  those  impressions  that  came  to  us 
from  our  loved  ones,  which  never  rose  to  our  conscious  knowl- 
edge. •■ 

Regarding  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  as  mani- 
fested in  rappings,  table-tappings,  planchette  writing,  etc..  Dr. 
Noble  declares : 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  the.se  things.  That  a 
table  will  tip  without  visible  aid  and  answer  questions  intelli- 
gently, as  will  also  the  planchette,  any  one  can  demonstrate  to 
his  satisfaction  easily.  Some  mediums  give  quite  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  power  over  inanimate  objects.  Just  how,  and  by 
what  laws,  this  is  accomplished  we  are  entirely  unable  to  say. 
Psychologists  are  inclined  to  believe,  and  some  positively  as- 
sert, that  mind  has  the  power  to  act  upon  matter  without  the  aid 
of  material  objects  and  through  space.  To  the  writer  the  idea 
is  not  unreasonable.  He  is  further  inclined  to  the  view  that 
through  some  not  understood  way  the  messages  received  and 
answers  given  by  material  objects  come  from  the  so-called  sub- 
conscious mentality  of  the  individual  whose  mind  is  operating. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  view  is,  that  observation  has  taught 
him  that,  in  matters  unknown  to  some  one  present  at  the  test, 
the  responses  are  as  apt  to  be  inaccurate  as  otherwise.  Were 
the  communication  from  a  departed  spirit,  there  should  be  no 
error. " 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Noble  observes  that  he  has  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  his  spiritualistic  friends,  and  believes  them  to  be  "ear- 
nest, conscientious,  and  an  example  to  other  religious  sects  in 
enthusiasm  and  zeal."  If  he  finds  himself  unable  to  follow  them 
in  the  central  theme  of  their  doctrine,  "it  is  from  no  prejudice  or 
distrust  of  their  fairness,  but  rather  from  the  conviction  that  we 
are  not  justified  in  accepting  as  supernatural  that  which  science 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  demonstrate  to  be  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  the  natural." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

ROBEKT  Louis  Stevenson's  Bible  and  his  mother's  book  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  have  been  recently  bought  in  Samoa  by  Lieut.  Edward  Safford, 
of  the  United  States  navy.  It  is  said  that  the  notes  and  markings  in  the 
Bible  are  especially  full  and  interesting. 

AT  a  rabbinical  conference  held  in  New  York  during  the  first  week  in 
August  a  permanent  national  organization  was  formed,  to  be  known  as 
the  United  Orthodox  Rabbis.  This  association  will  have  entire  charge  of 
the  licensing  of  rabbis,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  rabbinical  colleges  and 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  annual  session  of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic  societies  in 
Chicago  was  attended  by  over  600  delegates.  Bishop  McFaul,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  Bishop  Messmer,  of  Green  Ba)',  Wis.,  were  the  two  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  convention  proceedings.  The  New  JFor/rf  (Rom.Cath.), 
which  published  daily  editions  during  the  days  of  the  conference,  declares 
it  to  have  been  "the  most  important  gathering  ever  assembled  in  Chicago." 

From  IManila  comes  the  news  of  the  organization  of  a  "Philippine  Catho- 
lic Church,"  in  defection  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  Governor 
Taft,  Aguinaldo,  and  Buencamino  among  those  nominated  as  honorary 
presidents.  This  piece  of  intelligence  is  not  received  very  seriously  in  the 
United  States.  Says  the  Boston  Tratisa-ipt :  "We  do  not  think  the  Pope 
will  be  at  all  disturbed  b}-  the  news  or  that  the  cardinals  will  discuss  it  in 
whispers.  It  looks  like  an  impudent  little  challenge  from  an  impotent 
source  ;  in  fact,  so  contemptible  that  it  is  likely  to  die  a-borning  without 
even  receiving  the  honor  of  an  obituary." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there  is  an  evangelist  "going  about 
from  church  to  church"  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  on  these  terms: 
"Fort5'  dollars  a  week  and  fifty  conversions  guaranteed,  or  money  re- 
funded." This  means  converts  guaranteed  at  something  less  than  a  dollar 
a  head.  The  Macon  Telegraph  comments  :  "The  attitude  revealed  would 
be  blasphemous  but  for  the  curious  conviction  well  known  to  exist  in  un- 
reflecting minds,  that  to  secure  a  ticket  of  admission  is  not  a  matter  of  cul- 
tivating a  heavenly  character,  but  a  matter  of  professing  belief  in  the 
dogmas  of  this  or  that  sect." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   TRAFFIC    IN   WOMEN. 

SO  profoundly  sliried  is  Euiopt;au  opinion  by  the  revelations 
made  at  the  recent  international  congress  in  Paris  for  the 
suppression  of  the  world-wide  trallic  in  women,  that  another 
gathering  of  the  sort,  representing  the  leading  countries,  is  to 
be  held  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  next  Octol>er.  The  chamber 
lain  of  the  German  Empress.  Count  von  Keller,  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  committee  having  the  arrangements  in  charge. 
The  original  policy  of  reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  soul-traffic 
has  been  abandoned,  as  such  reserve  jjlays  into  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  this  commerce,  who  are  well  organized,  have  large 
financial  resources,  and  have  built  up  a  system  of  perfect  adap- 
tability to  their  ends.  Every  avenue  of  publicity  is  now  sought 
by  the  antagonists  of  the  traffic,  who  consider  the  present  popu 
lar  ignorance  on  the  subject  one  of  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
Says  the  Frankfurter  Zeiiiing  :  4f 

"The  traffic  in  maidens  is  nowadays  as  well  organized  as  was 
in  a  former  period  the  trade  in  negro  slaves.  It  has  its  ex- 
changes, bureaus  of  distribution,  agents,  and  price-lists.  In  the 
latter  the  quotations  vary  according  to  the  country  of  origin. 
Only  the  Jewish  article  remains  at  a  uniformly  high  price.  It  is 
almost  an  ironical  compensation  for  the  hatred  with  which  the 
Jew  is  everywhere  pursued  that  the  Jewish  maiden  is  invariably 
given  the  preference  in  every  human  traffic  mart.  This  circum- 
stance has  led  the  rabbis  of  Berlin,  Rome,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Hamburg,  and  Vienna  to  address  periodical  warnings  to 
their  people  since  1898,  in  which  the  facts  are  brought  to  their 
attention  and  all  persons  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  infamy 
are  recommended  as  subjects  of  a  rigid  boycott.  .  .  .  Even  into 
Russia,  where  the  entrance  of  Jewish  women  is  forbidden,  the 
importation  of  Jewish  maidens  is  extraordinarily  great,  for  the 
agents  of  the  commerce  have  found  in  Hamburg  a  clergyman  to 
baptize  the  victims.  Other  ways  and  means  are  also  within 
reach  to  smuggle  in  the  unfortunates.  Italy  serves  the  agents 
as  a  peculiarly  available  transit  station.  From  Genoa  some 
1,200  victims  are  sent  annually  to  South  America." 

The  charge  is  made  with  circumstantiality  and  detail  that  the 
Camorra  of  Naples,  "the  Italian  Tammany  Hall,"  has  furthered 


tile  traffic  in  many  ways.  The  .same  thing  is  said  of  the  Sicilian 
Matia.  Cities  in  the  United  States  form  important  way-stations 
of  the  trade.       Our  authority  proceeds  : 

"In  South  America  matters  are  at  their  worst.  The  go-be- 
tween, who  takes  over  a  parly  of  '  servants, '  loses  no  time  during 
the  trip  across.  He  ingratiates  himself  witli  the  most  attractive, 
wlio  may  be  planning  to  join  their  relatives,  and  hoodwinks  them 
into  landing  at  Montevideo  when  their  destination  is  Argentine, 
or  the  reverse.  Thus  they  are  in  his  power.  The  Baroness  of 
Montenach  spoke  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone  with  over  2,200  such 
victims  of  deceit.  Most  of  them  were  Italians.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
and  in  Rio  Janeiro  the  ill-starred  thoroughtares  Caile  Juan  and 
Calle  Lavalle  are,  as  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  known  as 
the  '  Calle  Sangre  y  Lagruna'— streets  of  blood  and  tears." 

Tile  President  of  the  French  Republic  is  very  highly  prai.sed 
l)y  the  Vossische  Zeituiii^  (Berlin)  for  a  recent  energetic  address 
lie  delivered  on  this  subject.  "He  de.serves,"  it  declares,  "the 
gratitude  of  all  friends  of  humanity."  The  German  paper  urges 
a  more  general  agitation  of  the  matter,  saying: 

"We  now  know  what  portions  of  eastern  and  western  Europe 
are  most  frequented  by  the  exploiters  of  the  soulless  commerce. 
We  know,  too.  what  steamship  lines  are  most  employed  in  the 
promotion  of  this  trade,  and  in  what  parts — especially  of  South 
America.  South  Africa,  and  East  Asia — the  victims  are  landed. 
A  traffic  that  has  attained  the  proportions  of  a  world-commerce 
can  not,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  may  be  made  to  guard  its 
secrecy,  be  shrouded  in  such  mystery  that  there  is  no  way  of  cir- 
cumventing it.  But  the  measures  of  one  nation  only  are  power- 
less, altho  international  action,  by  means  of  which  the  authori- 
ties of  the  various  countries  may  cooperate  with  one  another, 
can  not  fail  to  attain  the  end  desired." 

The  same  pa})er  notes  that  certain  "half-barbarous  lands  "  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  in  "this  work  of  humanity,"  but  such  resistance 
will  be  impotent,  it  thinks,  in  the  face  of  common  action  by  the 
great  Powers.  But  this  view  is  not  shared  by  the  Kolnische  Zet- 
iung,  which  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  outlook  and  says  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  is  "possible  but  not  very  probable. "  It 
observes  also  that  "  it  is  noteworthy  that  America  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  recent  conference  in  Paris,"  adding: 

"America  is  a  most  important  way-station  for  the  traffic  in 
these  white  wares.     It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  traders 
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lu  KuuU  bupply  lljeiuselvcs  llicif  wilh  false  pujic-rh  [j»assjM>rlsVJ 
ID  order  by  means  of  them  to  practise  the  most  ingenious  decep- 
tions upou  females  whom  they  accompany  to  the  New  World." 

The  objection  that  exposure  »>f  tlie  traffic  is  a  means  of  pau- 
ilering  to  a  tase  for  sensationalism  is  considered  by  Paolucci  de- 
Calboli  in  an  elaborate  study  t>f  "the  white  slave  trade,"  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Auutu  .l/ito/iit;ia  (Rome).  The  writer 
considers  this  objection  inadequate,  and  dejilores  tlie  policy  of 
silence  which  he  says  is  mainly  responsible  for  tlie  growth  of  the 
evil. —  Translations  ntaUe /op  Tiik  Liikkakv  Dioesi. 


THE   AMERICAN    RUSH    INTO   CANADA. 

''I"* HE  movement  of  what  ma)-  be  termed  pioneer  population 
^  into  Canada's  farming  region  from  the  United  States  has 
attained  very  great  proportions.  Canada  now  receives  more  im- 
migrants from  this  country  than  she  docs  from  any  other  land  on 
the  globe.     This  new  and  growing  element  within  the  Dominion 

border  is  thoroughly 
American.  Will  it 
Americanize  Can- 
ada? There  are 
various  answers. 
Canadian  papers  in 
Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Ottawa  sary  no. 
Gold  win  Smith  and 
some  European 
papers  say  yes.  The 
Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) remarks : 

"  If  Canada  is  to 
be  ' the  granary  of 
the  empire,'  the  en- 
terprising American 
farmer  means  to 
share  in  the  profit. 
The  extent  to  which 
emigration  from  the 
United  States  to  the 
northwest  part  of 
Canada  has  devel- 
oped within  the  last 
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lustrum  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  almost  suggestive  of  a  gold  '  rush. ' 
Lord  Burghclere  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  that 
last  year  the  number  of  settlers  from  the  States  was  50,000; 
this  year  it  was  calculated  at  200,000.  This  would  indeed  be 
'startling'  if  it  were  true.  It  would  suggest  an  '  Outlander  ' 
problem  of  vast  proportions  for  Canada." 

The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  Canada  in  a  ratlier  serious 
spirit,  and  the  general  tendency  there  is  to  ignore  the  political 
consequences  which  the  movement  may  have.  Some  observers 
call  the  development  a  "boom  "  pure  and  simple,  whereat  'lite 
London  Advertiser  (Ontario)  says  : 

"In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  it  was  estimated 
that  over  5,000,000  acres  of  laud  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  bad  been  sold  to  American  citizens.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  syndicates  with  large  cap- 
ital, who  were  selling  it  in  blocks  up  to  10,000  acres,  but  nearly  a 
fifth  of  it  had  been  sold  or  given  in  the  form  of  homesteads  to 
small  American  farmers,  who  had  come  in  from  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
or  Dakota.  Next  year  it  was  expected  100,000  settlers  from  the 
UnitedStates  would  locate  in  Canada.  .  .  .  The  Canadian  North- 
west has  been  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  agriculture  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  the  experience  of  Americans  who  have  already 
settled  there,  and  have  been  raising  good  crops  and  making  com- 
fortable homes  for  themselves,  is  one  of   the   reasons  wliy  the 


country  is  now  attracting  thousands  from  over  the  line.  What 
the  [Chicago]  Tribune  says  about  the  climatic  dangers  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  Dakotas  as  to  the  Canadian  territories.  In 
fact,  the  a<lvantage  is  in  favor  of  the  territories,  which  are  free 
from  blizzards,  cyclones,  and  other  Dakota  specialties.  As  to 
the  collapse  of  the  so-called  land  boom,  it  is  possible  American 
speculators  may  overdo  it  and  bring  about  a  temporary  reaction, 
but  the  bona-hde  settlers,  who  purchase  good  land  at  the  prevail- 
ing low  prices,  are  taking  no  great  risks." 

Tliat  the  American  movement  into  Canada  will  continue,  and 
that  It  will  exceed  the  immigration  into  other  countries,  is  a  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Sanford  Evans  in  an  article  published  by 
The  Industrial  Canada.  Mr.  Evans  is  editor  of  The  Telegram 
(Manitoba),  which  paper  says  : 

"With  almost  no  excei)lion  the  papers  of  the  United  States 
have  treated  very  cordially  the  movement  of  population  toward 
the  Canadian  West.  They  recognize  its  full  significance  and  see 
that  it  is  going  to  make  Canada  a  most  formidable  and  probably 
successful  rival  in  the  production  of  grain  and  cattle  for  the 
world's  markets.  Still  tiiey  believe  the  movement  inevitable,  and 
they  are  setting  to  work  to  make  tlie  best  of  it  and  are  showing  a 
broad  spirit.  For  their  attitude  they  are  now  being  taken  to  task 
by  a  firm  of  real-estate  dealers  which  is  interested  largely  in 
lands  in  the  United  States.  In  a  circular  letter  this  firm  con- 
tends that  the  papers  of  the  United  States  should  not  write  so 
much  about  Canada,  but  should  patriotically  turn  their  attention 
to  tliose  parts  of  the  United  States  which  yet  remain  to  be  filled 

UJ).  " 

On  the  heels  of  this  first  invasion  has  followed  an  invasion 
of  American  agricultural-implement  manufacturers,  as  well  as  of 
other  producers.  "The  dilemma  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
IS  rather  serious,"  declares  7 he  Herald  (Montreal)  : 

"The  American  implement  makers  evidently  believe  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  is  going  to  develop  very  fast.  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis could  their  sudden  interest  in  the  question  of  Canadian 
branches  be  accounted  for.  A  Chicago  paper  gives  the  names  of 
a  dozen  great  firms  who  are  said  to  be  preparing  to  set  up  in  Can- 
ada, and  affirms  that  thirty  others  are  making  similar  prepara- 
tions. It  is  very  natural  they  should,  for  those  American  farm- 
ers who  are  going  into  the  Northwest  by  thousands  have  always 
used  the  machinery  made  by  these  firms,  and  the  farmers  must 
either  be  followed  or  their  trade  be  lost.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom  in  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Avebury  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ross,  that  our  best  chance  of  holding  our  own  with  the 
States  lies  in  keeping  our  tariff  down  as  low  as  our  situation  will 
permit.  As  usual,  it  is  the  practical  Americans  who  are  coming 
in  to  teach  us  by  their  example  what  is  the  real  strength  of  our 
position." 

The  Americans  who  are  rushing  into  Canada  will  make  money 
by  raising  crops.  That  money  ought  to  be  spent  in  Canada, 
not  in  the  United  States.  The  right  kind  of  a  tariff  will  arrange 
all  that.  Thus  argues  the  Toronto  World.  But  Goldwin  Smith, 
in  a  study  of  the  subject  published  by  the  London  News,  says : 

"No  imperial  ZoUverein  can  tear  Canada  away,  commercially 
or  industrially,  from  the  continent  of  which  nature  has  made  her 
a  part.  Continental  trade  is  always  beating  against  the  barriers 
which  monopolist  tariff-makers  set  up.  If  in  the  United  States 
the  interests  of  the  people  should  ever  triumph  over  monopoly, 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries  will  be  complete.  In 
their  products  they  siij^plement  each  other.  The  circulation  of 
industry  through  the  continent,  in  spite  of  labor  laws,  follows  the 
lines  of  nature.  There  are  now  three  millions  of  Canadians,  or 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  south  of  the  line.  The  enter- 
prising youth  of  the  British  provinces  go  in  perpetual  exodus  to 
the  great  centers  of  employment  in  the  American  cities.  The 
redundant  jjopulation  of  French  Canada  overflows  into  the  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  New  England.  On  the  other  hand,  Ameri- 
can miners  and  adventurers  people  British  Columbia,  and  the 
American  farmer  from  Northwestern  States,  where  land  is  now. 
becoming  comparatively  dear,  is  peopling  the  Canadian  North- 
west. This  will  go  on,  and  in  time  produce  political  effects. 
You  may  struggle  against  nature  and  for  a  time  partly  thwart 
her,  but  in  the  end  she  will  have  her  way." 
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A    GREAT    CHANGE    IN    CHINA. 

THE  Chinese  Government  lias  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  likin. 
Likin  is  an  importation  tax  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the 
Chinese  upon  goods  brought  into  ilieir  country.  It  is  levied  and 
collected  over  and  over  again  upon  the  same  merchandise  at  any 
point  of  transit  through  China.  If  a  federal  judge  in  the  United 
States  could  levy  a  duty  on  all  g^K»ds  that  came  into  his  judicial 
district,  and  if  every  other  federal  judge  could  impose  another 
ta.K  on  the  same  goods  as  they  were  brought  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, we  should  have  a  system  of  likin  to  i)erfection.  As  the 
London  7/';«t'j  explains : 

"There  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  this  tax  payable  at  any  one 
barrier,  but  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  barriers  which  may 
be  set  up  on  any  trade  route,  and  con.sequently  no  limit  on  the 
total  jiayments  wliich  may  be  demanded  during  the  transit  of 
any  particular  bale  of  goods  over  that  route.  As  an  instance  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  creation  of  barriers  has  been  carried,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  no  less  than  ten  may  be  found  in  the 
eighty  miles  between  Shanghai  and  Su-chau.  The  dues,  the  ex- 
tortions, and  the  delays  at  these  barriers  simjily  choke  the  trade 
of  a  country  whose  salvation  can  lie  only  in  the  develojjment  of 
her  foreii^n  trade.  The  natural  resources  of  China  are  immense, 
and  the  frugality,  industry,  and  trading  instincts  of  her  people 
are  proverbial.  But  the  system  of  internal  taxation  on  trade  has 
hitherto  stunted  its  natural  expansion." 

The  great  surprise  of  the  situation  i.'i  that  the  mandarins  or 
viceroys  should  have  consented  to  the  abolition  of  likin,  which  is 
a  revolutionary  proceeding.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Sir 
James  Mackay,  the  British  commissioner,  who  negotiated  with 
the  viceroys,  gave  them  something  in  the  way  of  an  equivalent. 
This  equivalent  is  stated  by  The  Spectator  (London)  to  be  "a 
surtax  upon  the  customs  duties  already  leviable,  which  is  to  be 
retained  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration  "  ; 

"If  the  Chinese  intend  to  observe  this  agreement  faithfully, 
they  have,  in  fact,  granted  free  permission  to  Europe  to  trade 
freely  with  the  empire,  subject  on^y  to  duties  settled  by  negotia- 
tion, and  the  last  barricaded  market  in  the  world  is  fairly  thrown 
open  to  commercial  enteri)rise.  How  great  that  market  may  be- 
come can  only  be  tested  by  experience.  The  huge  figures  of  the 
population  may  misguide  us,  for  the  mass  of  that  population  is 
very  poor,  it  is  thrifty  beyond  European  experience  of  thrift,  and 
it  has  learned  in  ages  of  civilized  poverty  to  do  without  much 
that  Europeans  consider  almost  essential  to  endurable  living. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  clever  population,  and  may  learn  with  unex- 
pected rapidity  to  use  the  machinery  driven  by  associated  labor 
upon  which  Europe  depends  for  its  commercial  supremacy.  A 
Chinaman,  if  decently  paid  and  guided  by  a  sufficiently  compe- 
tent brain,  can  make  nearly  anything.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  empire  should  not 
rival  that  of  India,  taking  head  for  head  of  the  population — that 
is.  why  it  should  not  in  a  very  few  years  exceed  two  hundred 
millions  sterling  a  year,  or  three  times  the  total  existing  trade  of 
China.  That  would  not  bring  fortune  to  everybody,  as  some 
enthusiasts  appear  to  imagine,  nor  would  it  guarantee  full  time 
to  all  the  looms  of  Lancashire  ;  but  it  would  be  a  perceptible  ad- 
dition to  the  volume  of  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  it 
might,  if  the  Chinese  produced  a  few  more  articles  which  Europe 
needed  or  wished  for.  develop  into  very  large  proportions  indeed. 
And  we  think  the  chances  are  that  they  will  faithfully  keep  their 
agreement.  They  are  fairly  upright  about  pecuniary  bargains, 
they  have  no  wish  for  another  tierce  quarrel  with  Europe  before 
their  military  system  has  been  reformed,  and  under  the  agree- 
ment the  viceroys  are  to  benefit  by  every  increase  of  trade. 
Unless  all  considerations  alike  of  policy  and  self-interest  are 
overwhelmed  by  a  rush  of  anti-foreign  feeling  in  the  dynasty  or 
the  popnlace,  the  statesmen  will,  we  think,  try  to  adhere  loyally 
to  their  bargain." 

There  is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  continental  press 
to  regard  the  abolition  of  likin  with  suspicion,  because  it  was  ar- 
ranged by  Great  Britain.  But  the  Temps  (Paris) ,  organ  of  the 
Frencii  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  condemns  such  a  distrustful 


attitude,  and  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  European  I'owers 
to  be  as  one  in  this  matter: 

"It  is  important  that  the  Chinese  jjerceive  as  little  as  possible 
the  divergences  of  the  European  I'owers.  It  is  desirable  even  to 
make  every  sacrifice  compatible  with  the  higher  interests  of  each 
country  for  the  maintenance  or  the  reestablisliment  of  a  harmo- 
nious concert  and  a  perfect  agreement.  Next,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  rei)reseutativfs  of ,»  eivili/.alion  which  professes  and  believes 
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CHINA'S  COIN   l.NDEMXITV 
The  Yellow  Man  wants  to  pay  in  Whue  Melal. 


-Ulk. 


itself  superior  to  that  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  and  Lao-Tse 
to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  i)arty  of  progress  in  China, 
to  assure  the  success  of  reforms  advocated  by  the  enlightened 
mandarins,  and  to  efface  from  the  Celestial  mind  the  impression 
of  a  flock  of  birds  of  prey  hovering  over  a  corpse." 

Unfortunately  for  this  point  of  view,  the  disagreement  as  to 
whether  China  shall  pay  her  indemnity  in  gold  or  in  silver  is 
growing  acute.  The  European  Powers  are  generally  upholding 
one  contention,  while  China,  supported  by  the  United  Stales, 
asserts  another.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


THE   GLORIFICATION   OF   KITCHENER. 

THERE  is  something  very  striking  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  Lord  Kitchener  is  hailed  in  the  English  press  as  the 
greatest  military  man  of  his  day.  German  newspapers  have 
been  saying  over  and  over  again  that  England  can  not  be  con- 
sidered a  military  power  in  any  strong  sense.  That,  according 
to  Berlin,  was  the  grand  lesson  of  the  Boer  war.  But  the  superb 
triumph  accorded  to  Kitchener  in  London  early  in  July  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  acknowledge  his  work  in  making  British 
arms  supreme.  Great  Britain  certainly  thinks  herself  a  great 
militaiy  power,  and  Kitchener  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of 
that  power.     Says  the  London  Times  : 

"We  are  still  too  near  the  war,  and  too  much  cumbered  with 
the  details  of  the  campaign,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  great  quali. 
ties  which,  joined  to  indomitable  courage  and  devotion  to  duty, 
have  enabled  Lord  Kitchener  to  carry  out  his  gigantic  task. 
Time  is  required  to  throw  great  events  and  great  achievements 
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into  their  pro{>er  perspective,  and  to  reiluce  to  their  true  propor- 
tions the  accitkiiis  which  to  contemporary  vision  are  apt  to  ob- 
Kcure  the  essentials.  This  in  all  the  more  true  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  prechide  the  brilliant 
exploits  which  instantly  appeal  to  the  most  superHcial  observer. 
There  was  no  room  in  the  phases  of  the  conflict  which  Lord 
Kitchener  had  to  carry  on  for  the  decisive  stratejjy  and  the  con- 
clusive victories  which  afford  the  historian  the  purple  patches  of 
his  narrative.  Rut  the  final  achievement  is  patent  to  all  of  us, 
and  it  needs  no  more  than  moderate  imajjination  to  jjicture  in 
some  not  wholly  inaile(|uate  manner  the  tremendous  burden  of 
directing  a  campaign  over  half  a  continent,  the  bewildering  com- 
j)lications  putting  a  perpetual  strain  upon  the  intellect,  and  the 
heartbreaking  discouragements  which  might  well  have  reduced 
a  feebler  nature  to  despair." 

The  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  accomplished  by  the  favorite 
soldier  of  Great  Birtain  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"Lord  Kitchener  had  to  organize  his  army  a  second  time  and 
upon  novel  i)rinciples.  His  material  was  admirable  as  regards 
courage  and  devotion,  but  it  was  very  imperfect  from  the  point 
of  view  of  training,  mobility,  and  adaptability  to  novel  work. 
He  lal)ored  hard  to  ]iroduce  an  army  having  the  mobility  and 
intelligence  required  to  cope  with  the  elusive  tactics  of  an  enemy 
entirely  at  home  in  acoiintry  offering  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties to  our  troops.  He  partially  succeeded,  but  probably  no  one 
but  himself  will  ever  thoroughly  understand  what  that  partial 
success  cost  him.  His  success  could  never  have  become  more 
than  partial,  and  at  length  he  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  an  army 
largely  immobile  coidd  cope  with  one  entirely  mobile.  He  used 
his  immobile  troops  to  form  artificial  frontiers,  against  which  the 
enemy  could  be  driven  by  the  mobile  portion  of  his  forces.  It 
was  a  heavy  task,  but  he  had  found  the  solution  of  the  problem, 


and  the  lioers  were  cpiick  to  recognize  the  fact.  They  saw  in 
the  blockhouse  line  and  the  drive  the  end  of  their  struggle,  which 
tlepended  all  through  upon  unlimited  power  ol  evasion." 

Kitchener's  personal  rpialities  are  all  of  the  unsensational  and 
quiet  kind,  says  the  London  /)ti/7j>  .Xcii's,  which  opposed  the 
war  but  glorifies  Kitchener  thus  : 

"The  real  achievements  of  Lord  Kitchener  lie  not  in  any  spe- 
cific actions  either  then  or  since,  but  in  the  steady  application  of 
patient  pressure  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  country.  It  was  not 
a  task  to  desire.  We  doubt  whether  Lord  Kitchener  would  him- 
self have  chosen  the  work  of  crushing  out  the  freedom  of  two 
small  republics.  Hut  the  political  aim  was  not  of  his  choosing, 
and  we  can  only  judge  a  soldier  by  his  efficiency  in  carrying  out 
a  task  set  to  him.  Lord  Kitchener  was  given  the  task  of  bring- 
ing the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  under  our  rule  ;  and  all  we  can 
say  is  that  he  has  done  it  with  as  small  an  amount  of  malice  or 
vindictiveness  as  was  probably  possible.  The  dark  episodes  of 
the  concentration  camps  and  the  hanging  of  rebels  in  Cape  Col- 
ony are  blots  on  his  victory.  But  even  there  it  is  fair  to  lay  the 
blame  chiefly  on  the  political  directors  rather  than  on  the  soldier 
who  had  to  carry  out  aims  essentially  ruthless  and  inevitablj- 
cruel  " 

The  Saturday  Re'iiieiv  (Tx>ndon)  caps  the  climax  in  the  neat- 
est way  possible,  thus : 

"Among  successful  men  of  action  tliere  is  not  the  faintest 
doubt  that  he  dominates  the  scene  to-day;  and,  setting  politi- 
cians aside — tho  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  strongest  of  these 
could  be  held  successfully  to  match  him — no  one  seems  likely  to 
take  his  place  to-morrow  as  a  world  figure,  save  possibly  the 
German  Emperor." 


CIVILIZATION. 

European  preparation  for  world  peace. 


-Ulk. 
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INTERNATIONAI.  DIPLOMACY. 

William  II.  and  Francis  Joseph  :  "We  won't  let  you  fall !" 
Czar  Nicholas  and  Pkesidfnt  Loutset  :  "Here  isa  good  seat !" 
John  Bull.:  "Come  to  my  arms!" 
Victor  Emmanuel  II  :  "Dear,  dear,  you  are  all  very  polite  !  " 

-De  Amsterdammer  Weekbtad  voor  Nederland. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

Midsummer's  Day. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

Whence  comes  he?    He  isall  distraught. 

A  bramble  in  his  hair  is  caught. 

And  there  arc  dreams  within  his  eyes 

From  regions  of  the  upper  skies. 

Found  in  deep  forest  pools  that  drowse 

Under  low  interlacing  boughs 

And  for  a  moment  wake  to  paint 

Unreal  parallels,  when  faint 

With  breath  of  nectaries  blown  bare 

A  wind  steals  from  one  knows  not  where. 

In  that  obscure  where  he  has  been 
What  are  the  wonders  he  has  seen  ? 
In  steam  of  marish  spots  and  springs 
Touched  by  the  noon,  what  starlled  things. 
What  great  eyes  glancing  through  green  gloom. 
What  faces  fashioned  out  of  bloom, — 
Where  creatures  of  the  azure  mists 
Weave  their  enchantment,  what  bright  lists 
Of  airy  shapes,  and  what  swift  flight 
Up  the  long  pencils  of  the  light. 
What  phantoms  turning  as  they  fled  ? 
■What  voices  lured,  what  beckoning  led  .' 

Forbid  to  all  but  such  as  he. 

They  say  he  read  the  charactery. 

On  bark  and  stem,  of  mystic  runes. 

They  say  he  heard  forgotten  tunes. 

Sung  when  the  moons  were  young, — oh,  sweet. 

And  only  broken  measures  fleet 

Homeless  till  some  blest  listener  hears 

The  bitter  music  sealed  in  tears! 

They  say  he  saw  sweep  over  him 

Or  whirling  scarf  or  flashing  limb. 

That  something  liefer  touched  his  lips 

Than  honey  that  the  wild  bee  sips. 

That  something  whispered  him  all  day — 

While  in  a  trance  of  joy  he  lay 

And  flower-soft  fingers  brushed  his  brow  — 

The  secrets  known  to  no  man  now. 

In  some  deep  dell  with  mosses  lined 

They  say  he  left  his  soul  behind. 

The  chantry  tolled  be5-ond  the  woo^l 

As  if  from  outer  solitude 

Softly  the  day  drew  down  ;  and  far 

.\s  echoes  falling  from  a  star 

The  children  called  him.     And  he  came. — 

And  on  his  face  immortal  flame. 

For  the  dark  wood  had  held  him  fast. 

The  leaves  a  subtle  sorcery  cast. 

The  briers  bound  him.  the  wild  sprays 

Tangled  his  feet  in  dear  delays. 

Tendrils  would  clasp,  and  waterfalls 

Foam  round  him,  and  he  broke  through  walls 

Of  living  amethyst  where  sun 

And  haze  and  distance  wrought  as  one. 
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And  you  will  know  him  from  the  look 

Of  men  by  happinesi>  forsook,— 
Since  he  huil  Ijeen  that  time  made  free 
Of  the  first  court  of  poesy, 
Nor  till  iniJsuiiimer'H  (lay  return, 
.\nil  slcies  are  blue  and  rose.s  luirn, 
Shall  lie  set  foot  within  those  dim 
UeliKhtful  rantfes,  nor  for  him 
Tiiose  vaporous  barriers  be  stirred  — 
Ko;-  he  has  lost  the  ma};ic  word. 

-  In  August  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Music. 

Uy    Hll.DEO.\RDK  H.WVrilOKNE. 

In  the  wide-movin>j  Sea 

Is  hidden  a  mystery 
That  the  ever-sounding  swell 
Whispers  of  but  may  not  tell  — 

With  its  deathless  melody 
Guarding  the  secret  well. 

And  the  wind,  in  its  sweep 

Above  the  mighty  deep, 
lireathes  a  meaning  few  may  know  ; 
Sings  it  in  cadence  low  ; 

Thunders  it  from  steep  to  steep- 
Farther  than  thought  can  go. 

The  Spirit  hath  no  way 

Us  master- word  to  say. 
Hut  the  chanting  of  the  Sea— 
And  the  wind's  high  harmony  ? 

With  immortal  phrases  they 
Invest  the  mystery  ! 

—  In  August  Harper's  Magazine. 


Enough. 

Hy  W.   PFLUEGER. 
I  have  had  enough  of  women,  and  had  enough  of 

love, 
Hut  the  land,waits  and  the  sea  waits,  and  the  open 

sky  above, 
(live  me  a  long  white  road  and    the  gray  white 

path  of  the  sea, 
And  the  wind's  will,  and   the   bird's  will,  and  the 

heartache  still  in  me. 

— In  August  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Hugo,  Tuine,  and   the  I'all   Mall   Gazette.— 

The  Petit  Journal^  after  noting  the  part  taken  by 
foreigners  in  the  Paris  celebration  of  the  Hugo 
centenary,  as  well  as  in  celebrations  outside  of 
France,  recalls  a  passage  at  arms  between  Hippo- 
lyte  Taineand  The  Fall  Malt  Gazette : 

Taine,  best  known  abroad  by  his  "History  of 
English  Literature,"  was  a  literary  Anglomaniac. 
When  a  Paris  reporter  interviewed  him  on  the 
mooted  establishment  of  an  English  academy  on 
the  lines  of  the  French  Academy  he  named  with- 
out hesitation  forty  English  "immortals."  Then 
he  said  : 

"English  literature,  on  the  whole,  is  far  superior 
to  ours — iu  poetry  especially.  England  is  the 
real  home  of  poetry.  There  are  no  true  poets  ex- 
cept in  England,  just  as  there  are  no  true  musi- 
cians except  in  Germany." 

W^arming  with  his  theme  Taine  asked  if  France 
could  show  a  philosopher  like  Herbert  Spencer,  a 
novelist  like  McCarthy,  a  critic  like  Ruskin,  a  his- 
torian like  Froude,  or  a  poet  like  Browning  or 
Tennyson.  As  for  Swinburne,  he  was. head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others. 

"Even  Victor  Hugo.'"  the  reporter  asked. 

"Victor  Hugo?  A  crazy  guardsman  1  {Un 
garde  national  en  delire!'") 

The  Paris  paper  printed  the  interview  without 
comment,  but  Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  took  it  up, 
saying  that  Taine  was  aflflicted  with  a  sort  of  anti- 
jingoism  which  was  as  bad  as  jingoism  itself,  and 
that  his  attack  upon  Hugo  was  as  "crazy  "  as  was 
Swinburne's  extravagant  praise  of  the  French 
poet. 

Taine  had  a  great  antipathy  and  contempt  for 
Hugo,   whose   most  violent   enemies   were  found 
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able  to  send  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

IIQ   and    121    West    23d    Street,    New    York. 
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MY   MAID'S 


is  an  intelligent 
treatise    on 


amon>;  his  colle.igues  in   the  Academy.       .Sainte-  \ 
Beiive  wiis  another  of  them. 

It  is  curious  lo  note  that  Taine's  recognition  of 
German  superiority  in  music  was  shared  by 
Hugo,  who,  however,  regarded  it  as  an.  evidence 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  German  mind.  Hugo 
called  music  "the  moonlight  of  art."  Lamartine 
also  cared  little  for  it.  The  truth  is  that  both 
were  so  batlgercd  by  mediocre  composers  who 
wanted  lo  set  their  words  to  music  that  the  very 
name  of  music  became  hateful  to  them. 

"I  have  always  thought,"  wrote  Lamartine, 
"that  music  and  poetry  are  injured  by  association. 
.Music  expresses  its  own  sentiment,  and  good 
verses  carry  their  own  melody."  Which  is  more 
elegant  than  the  epigram  of  Beaumaichais : 
"What  is  not  worth  saying,  we  sing.'"  -  7"/</«.f/u- 
iioit  tiiade  for  "Vwv.  Liikuary  Digi  st. 


Coming  Events. 


September  1-5.— Convention  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

International  Mining  Congress  at  Rutte,  Mont.  ; 

Convention  of  the  N'ationiil  United  I'ost-Office 
Clerks'  Association  al  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ! 

Septeinber  1-6. — Convention  of  the  National 
Letter  Carriers' Association  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Convention  of  the  .Stationary  Engineers'  Asso- 
tion  at  Boston,  Mass. 

September  3-i;.  — Convention  of  the  National  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  at  Denver,  Colo. 

September  8.— Convention  of  the  Team  Drivers' 
and  Helpers'  International  Union  at  Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


MANICURING  MANUAL 

Manicuring — concise — comprehensive  ;  showing  how  you 
can  save  time,  worry,  and  money  by  doing  your  own  mani- 
curing. First  edition,  complete,  10  cents  a  copy — coin  or 
s'anips.   Jay,  Bee  &  Co.,  1 131  Broadway,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


SOUTH  America. 

August  12.  — The  city  of  Barcelona  is  captured 
and  sacked  by  Venezuelan  revolutionists 
after  sharp  fighting. 

August  13. — Venezuelan  rebels  attack  the  city  of 
Cumana  and  coinpletely  overwhelm  the 
government  troops. 

August  14.— The  Colombian  Government  is 
raising  an  army  of  10,000  to  operate  against 
the  insurgents. 

August  15. — Colombian  rebels  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  are  active  and  may  attack  Colon. 

The  Colombian  gunboat  Hoyaca,  with  300  men 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  is  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels. 

August  16. — The  government  forces  still  hold 
Horlo  Cabello,  Venezuela,  which  was  re- 
ported captured  by  the  revolutionists. 

OrnKK  Foreign  News. 

August  II. — The  newly  appointed  British  min- 
isters are  sworn  in  at  a  privy  council  held  by 
King  Edward  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

August  12. — Prince  Obolensky.  governor  of 
Kharkov,  Russia,  is  fired  at  four  times  and 
slightly  wounded  ;  his  assailant  is  arrested. 

August  13. — J.  P.  Morgan  sails  from  England. 
Further  trouble  over  the  closure  of  unauthor- 
ized French  schools  occurs  in  South  France. 

Gaynor  and  (ireene  are  released  from  custodj- 
in  Quebec. 

August  14. — Welch  miners  vote  $50,000  to  aid  the 
coal  strikers  in'the  United  States. 
Charles   Fair,  son    of   the  late  California  mil- 
lionaire, and  his  wife  are  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  France. 

August  15. — The  citv  of  Tien-Tsin  is  transferred  I 
to  the  Chinese  Government.  | 

August  16. — King  Edward  reviews  the  channel  . 
fleet  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  | 

Generals   Botha,   De  Wet    and    Delarey  reach  \ 
England  and  are  cordially  received. 

August  17.— Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and  De- 
larey visit  King  Edward  on  the  royal  yacht 
at  Cowes. 

Domestic. 

August  Ti. — Associate  Justice  Horace  Gray,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  retires, 
and  the  President  appoints  Judge  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  of  Massachusetts  to  fill  the 
vacancv. 


August  12.-  The  cruiser  Cincinnati '\%  ordered  to 
Barcelona,  Venezuela,  to  protect  American 
interests. 
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thai   .,  jjtiicral  anthracite  (amine  is  near  at 
hand. 

A  strong  8tat<riin-nt  oil  '  '   the  American 

b'Klieis     in      ihr     I'.  refuting    the 

cliarges  of  the  anti  .^ .is.  is  made  by 

Captain  Feck,  who  served  two  years  there. 

August  15.— Uioling  was  the  result  of  starting 
work  at  the  Warnkc  washery  lu  the  anthra- 
cite district. 

August  16.  — Hresident  .Mitchell  has  a  long  con- 
ference with  other  mine- workers'  leaders 
and  then  starts  for  the  West. 
Commander  McCrea  of  the  Macliias  makes  a 
rep'  rt  on  the  situation  at  Cape  ilaylien, 
Haiti. 
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Problem  711. 

XXIX.  Motto  :  "One  Way." 

HIack     Seven  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 
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Q1B2. 


While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  712. 

XXX.  Motto:  "Atalanta." 

Black— Six  Pieces. 
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White  mates  in  two  moves. 
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Oldsmoblle  Co.  138  W.  .i8th  St  New  York. 
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Banker  Bros.  Co.  tastEnd,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
OlJsmobile  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
W.  b    Vletzger,  Detroit,  Mich 
Ralph  Temple  &   Austrian  Co.,  Chicago. 
Fisher  Automobile  Co  ,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Olds  Gasoline  tngine  Works,  Omaha. 
W.  C.  Jaynes  Automobile  Co  .  Buffalo. 
F.  L.  C   Martin  Co  .  Plainfield   N   J. 
Day  Automobile  Co.,  St.  Louis  and 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
George  Hannan,  Denver.  Colo. 
Clark  &  Hawkins.  Houston.  Texas. 
Hvslop  Bros.,  Toronto.  Canada 
Tne  Manufacturers  Co..  San  Francisco. 
A.  F.  Chase  &  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Oldsmoblle  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Abbott  Cycle  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Price  $650.00,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Write  for  book  to  Department  H  which 
tells  all  about  H. 

Olds  Motor  Works 


Sli 


DETROIT,  MICH,  U.S.  A. 


ALMOST   FREE 

THE  INVESTORS'  GUIDE 

If  you  desire  full  information  regarding  the  Olalla 
Coppei'  .Mining  and  hmeltint  Coinpaiiy,  value  of  its.'.toc'ii, 
how  to  pnrchH.*te  it  so  as  to  mKkc  large  p  oftiK  and  all  the 
details  eonc- I'liing  the  stock  in  the  Copper*  t'ompany  that 
ts  now  engaging  ilie  atteniit  n  of  investors,  or  if  you  de 
■iire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  mining  and  oil  industry  in 
general 

Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  four  months'  trial  sub- 
scription for  the 

INVESTORS'  GUIDE 

12  pages  published  monthly,  fully  illustrated,  ably  edited, 
siibreiiption  price  fifty  cents  per  year.    On  and  after  Jan. 

1st,  SI  00  per  yeai-. 

Address,  THE  ALBERT  E.  HALL  COMPANY 

Publishers  and  Fiscal  Agents 
2C6  Temple  Court,  New  '\  ork  City 

Note— If  yon  e?;peciill.v  desire  information  concerning 
the  Olalla  Company  ask  for  the  special  Olalla  issue. 


MONEY   INVESTED 

In  rattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  Montana  is  safe  ;  is  always 
easily  converted  into  cash  and  pays  25  to  35  per  cent  A 
band  of  500  sheep  soon  grows  into  a  fortune.  Write  for 
freecopy  of  '  O-OPERATIVE  COLONIST  giving  illus- 
trated description  of  our  ranches. 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


If  afflicted  with 

sorr  ci-cs    iisp 
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Raymond  &  Whitcomb's 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere. 

RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  TICK- 
ETS sold  by  all  routes.  Send  for 
booklet  containing  200  specimen  trips. 

TOURS  UNDER  PERSONAL  ESCORT 

through  Eastern  Stales  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Around  the  World,  occu- 
pying from  one  week  to  six  months. 
Circulars  free. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITGOMB  COMPANY, 

25  Union  Square.  New  York. 


FIVE  POINTS 
OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Leaving  the  center  of  the  city  from 
which  you  siart  ;  reaching  the  center 
of  the  city  of  your  destination  ;  over 
smooth  and  level  tracks  ;  givinR  rest 
and  comfort  ;  riding  beside  running 
waters  most  of  the  way;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gateways 
of  commerce;  when  you  travel  by 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  oi.py  of  the  IMiist rated  C(ituli>Kue  of  thi-  "Konr- 
Track  Series"  will  be  stiit  free  ii|ioii  receipt  of  a 
two  cent  stamp  by  Geoipre  H  Daniels,  (ieiietal  I'hs- 
fen  ei-  Ag'-nt.  New  York  CViiUhI  &  lliidsoii  Kiver 
Ituilroad,  Grand  I'eutral  Station,  New  York. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


TlIK  MOST  CIIAKHINU  INLAND 
WATBK  TRIP  ON  THK  AMEltl- 

CAN  CONTINKNT. 

StcJimerw 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

(ieneral  Ofliee.  l)eslirt)sses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 

I^eave  New  York  8:10  A.M.,  Albany  8:30  A. ».     Sunday  excepted, 

Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We   are   the   sole   manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
litman  Saddlesand  Specialties. 
We    import    and    manufacture 
everything   for  the  saddle   horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Everyman  and  woman  interested 
in   horseback    riding  should   have 
our  book. 

We  mail  xtfree. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

(Successors  to  the  Wliiinian  Saddle  Co.) 
104  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


Co  jRutbors 
Seeking  a 
PuDlishcr 


Manuscripts  in  all  brandies  of  liter.iture 
suitable  for  publication  in  book  form 
are  required  by  an  established  house. 
Liberal  and  honorable  tieatment. 
BOOK8,  141  Herald  '^3d  St., 
New   York. 


AUTHORS! 

of  MS..S 


The  NY  Bureau  of  Kcvision.esfd  1890.  I'liiiiue 

ill  positiott  and  success.   Kevisioiiand  criticisiii 

Circular  D.  DK  TU'US  .M.COAN.TOotli  Ave. ,  N.Y.fity. 


Froiu  the  20th  Century  Kdition  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man's Shorthand  Instructor,  I'ublished  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York    li)Ul). 

"  In  most  offices  where  the  sliorthand  writer  is  encaged, 
he  will  probably  find  some  reference  books.  But  he  will 
soon  discover  that  it  is  needful  to  have  on  his  own  book 
shelf,  or  in  his  desk,  certain  books  of  reference  for  his  in- 
dividual use.  The  most  indispensab'e  book  is  undoubted'y 
a  aood  English  Dictionary,  and  the  STANDARD  DIC- 
TIONARY can  be  highly  recommended."  Send  for  pros 
pectus. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
30  Lapaybtte  Plack,  New  York. 


Problem  713. 

X.XXI.  MoiTO:  "I'illsbury." 
Black— Five   Pieces. 


1« 


m 


»«  ^  «  4  ^^ 


m}/. 


YiT 


m 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

2  Q  .s ;  8  ;  5   1'   K   I  ;  2  p  p  k  S  s  i  ;  R  i  ti  i  1'  i  B  i  ; 
4  S  3;  2R5;  6  B  I. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  714. 

XXXII.  Mono:  "Noli  nie  tangere." 

Black  -  Six  Pieces. 


P^4, 


>i\-'- 


t 


i  Ap 


t 


w    m    mi 

m         »  ■  »■ 


Kt 


I'-Kt  5 


Kt-Kt4 
K-Qs 


K.X  i:p 

R— B  7 

K-K4 
Kt— IJ  5 

Any 

No.  702. 
Q-Q  3  ch 


R  .-c  P,  mate 


Kt  X  Kt  3,  mate 


Kt — B  6,  mate 


P.x  Q 


Q— Q  5.  mate 


RxP 


B-B3 


K-K4 
Q  X  R  ch 


3-  ■ 


Q— Q  5,  mate 


Any 

Kt  (15  sq)-Q  3 


P  X  Kt 


ch 
3- 


Kt  X  P,  mate 


B— K  3,  mate 


K-t.>  5 


Pears* 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  batli  but  also 
for  shavintj.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 

establish  .-d  over  i-x)  years. 


While -Nine  Pieces. 
2BS1S2;   8;   8;   ab  +  p;   31'ikiP;   pPip4; 
K  2  P  3  P  ;  3  Q  4. 
White  males  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  699.  XVII.:    B— Kt2. 

No.  700.  XVIII.:     P-K  7. 

No.  701.  XIX. 

B  — Kt8  B-B  7  B— K  5,  mate 


''eo%'^'ete^t^"N  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Sent  Free  and  I'repaid. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Ben y  Wine  in  all  cases  of  !■  digestion,  or  con- , 
stipation,  we  will  send  .my  reader  of  Thk  Litf.kakv  Di- I 
<;est  who  needs  it  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
prepaiiition  It  quick  y  relieves,  positively  cures  al 
stomach  and  bowe!  troubles  We  have  thoisands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved,  cur»d,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  constipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Verml  Remedy 
Co  ,  Bufialo,  N.  Y  ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  Life  Insurance 


Thousands  of  men  are  now  in  danger  from 
these  diseases  without  knowing  it.  This  is 
not  an  alarmist  claim,  but  a  serious  and 
provable  fact.  Year  after  year  the  number 
of  men  who  are  terrified  by  learning,  on  ap- 
plying fur  life  insurance,  that  they  are  vie 
tims.  is  enormous.  They  had  nu  hint  of  their 
condition,  until  the  rigid  examination  re- 
vealed it. 

This  stealthiness  is  the  terrible  feature  of 
these  diseases.  To  most  men  the  announce- 
ment  of  their  condition  comes  as  a  death 
warrant. 

Vet  these  diseases  are  curable.  Our  treat- 
inent  has  brought  radical  and  permanent 
cure  to  a  host  of  cases  for  whom  the  best 
physicians  could  do  nothing.  The  patients 
have  been  mainly  persors  of  culture  and 
education.  Their  testimony  makes  doubt 
impossible. 

Our  single  aim  is  that  persons  afflicted  or 
threatened  with  these  disea.ses  will  investi- 
gate our  claims.  We  have  seen  and  we  know 
that  our  treatment  offers  the  sufferer  a  hope 
that  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  History  of  Cures 
and  how  to  secure  a  definite  analysis.  Dr. 
Tompkins'  analyses  and  diagnoses  always 
made  without  charge. 


,Tompkins-Corbln  Co.,  Drawer  B  27  W.  2ltb  St,  Mew  Tork 


,Tot 


yphoid  Fever  and  many 
toher  diseases  are  the  direct 
ersult  of  impure  drinking 
water.  Use  the  Sanitary 
Still  and  be  assured  that 
every- dro|)  you  drink  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  Write  for  book- 
let. Cuprigraph  Co.  68  N. 
Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


jxV^Oj^ 


'^t'^^wi'^'^'t^ 


of%^ 


GOOD    INCOMES    MADE 

By  selliiie  otir  celebrated 
(foods.  'S^  Hiul  »0  per  cent. 
coiijiiiis«ii)ii  off. 

•■  BOVOSA  ••   the 
Most    Economical 

111).  trHili-  mark  red  baKH. 
(Jond  CclTii-M  12c.  and  loc. 
Goiui  Ttiis  :i(k'    iiiul  Xjc. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31-33   VESE^    ST.,  NEW   YORK 

v.  O.  Box  283 


33c 


WOMEN 

WHY   BE 

THIN? 


Dr.    liIVARU'8  t'UCSM    t'KODUCIKO  TREAT- 

SIK.ST  for  women  ifiiarnnti «-d  to  incieouie 
your  weijrlit  l.'i  to'i'i  noiind!<.  Neck,  aMii», 
.shiMiliiers  hfiiiitifully  rounded.  Verjr 
inodfrat+' cost.  Quick,  ^ure.  srtfe.  Nolli- 
iiijf  like  It  evt-r  o  ere<l  liefore.  Send  2c 
stHUip  for  full  lukrtieuUrs  in  |>lain  envel- 
ope. TUK  V.  S.  RiVABOCo.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


COLLAR  J* 
BUTTON  ^ 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 


insurance!  Xrementz  &  Co.,  >>?.*rr"'*'- 


N.J. 


AUFin   DATEC  California,   Washington.   Oreeon. 
Wllkflr    nR  I  CO  Culorudo     We  Rive  reduced  rutes 
on   household  jroods  of  intendintr  settlers  to  the  aoove 
States.     Write  for  rates.     Mnp  nf  (.■ntifnruiri,  FKEE. 
TRANS-CUNTINKMALKUIiiaUTCU.  ,S2S  Dearborn  St., LUeacv. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kt     t)6 


P-K 


b— B  4  ch 

Ki  iKi  4)  —  '.'  j 
mate 

K  X  B 

V 

i 

Kt— K  2,  mate 

K  -  Q  5 

y-H6ch 

B— B  4,  mate 

K  t  P 

J- 

Q     B  4,  mate 

k-K  ) 

3 

R  X  H  ch 

B— K  3  mate 

P  s  Kl(Kt  4)  Any 
Solved  by  M.  \V  |{  ,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  1.  W.  H.,  lieihleliem,  Pa  ;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  tlie  lU-v.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
P.  S.  Ferguson,  Bii  iiiingham,  Ala  ;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
New  York  City  ;  IX  .S.  Taylor,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.; 
J.  C.  J.  Waiiiwright,  Somerville.  Mass.;  W.  J.  Fer- 
ris, Chester.  Pa.;  Dr  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  T. 
Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Tay- 
lor, Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Hiirke,  Philadelphia; 
"Malvern,"  Melrose,  Mass.;  A.  G.  Massinann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  <).  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  G.  N. 
Cheney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  K.  O'C,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

699:  The  Rev.S.  .M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Kftin^hain,  111.; 
i;.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  Dr.  R.  W.  Parsons, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

699  and  700:  W.  k.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
"Twenty-three,"Philadelphia. 

699,  700,  701  :  W.  W.  S.,  Kandolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

699,  700,  702  :  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.\  ]■ 
Borgner,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

699  and  702  :  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga. 

TOO  and  701  :  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 
7c»,  701,  702  :  C.  B.  E.,  Youngslown,  O. 

700  and  702  :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
H.  A.  S.,  Denver. 

702  :  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Comments  (699):  "Nice  but  apparent"— M.  M.; 
"Very  ordinary,  despite  a  shrewd  key"— G.  D.; 
"The  various  '  tries  '  render  it  one  of  the  best  yet 
published"— F.  S.  F.;  "Considerable  smack  to  this 
'waiter,"  since  the  key  is  quite  subtle"— H.W.B.; 
"Good"— A.  C.  W.;  "Simple  with  an  easy  key  "— 
K.  K.;  "Thc^key  requires  discrimination"— J.  C.  J. 
W.;  "Exceedingly  fine"-S.  M.  M.;  "Well-fin- 
ished, and  will  go  near  being  seleoted  by  some 
as  worthy  a  prize"— W.  R.  C;  "Difficult  key; 
slim  variations" — H.  M.  C. 

700:  "Neat,  but?"— M.  M.;  "Good  "— G.  D.;  "Ex- 
cellent save  the  duals"-A.  C.  W.;  "Good  key; 
elegant  mates "-K.  K.;  "A  good  threat-problem 
nicely  poi.sed.  Key  unusual  "—J.  C.  J.  W.; 
"Charming"-;.  G.  L.;  "Ingenious"— R.  O'C; 
"Good  economy  '— H.  M.  C;  "Nice  and  not  easy  " 
-C.  B.  E. 

701  :  "Good  Indian,  but  loo  simple  for  tourney  " 

—  M..M.;  "An  old  trick  well  performed  "—G.  D.; 
"Most  difficult  "-F.  S.  P.;  "This  distinct  tripling 
of  the  Indian  theme  is  decidedly  novel  and  inge- 
nious "—H  W.B.;  "Hardly  original  "-K.  K.;  "Con- 
struction woody,  but  exceedingly  delicate"— J.  C. 
J.  W.;  "Decidedly  the  best1yet"-T.  M.  T.;  "Not 
'How  singular,'  but  How  plural"— M.  M.;  "A 
choice  bit  to  vole  on  "— C.  B.  E. 

702:  "Very  difficult  and  ingenious"— M.  W.  H.; 
"Good"— M.  M.;  "Very  fine;  m.-islerful"— G.  D." 
"Remarkable;  not  only  up  to  date,  but  rather 
ahead  of  anything  I've  seen  yet"— F.  S.  F.;  "One 
of  the  best  to  date  ;  original  and  finely  executed  " 

—  H.  W.  B.;  "Difficult,  altho  not  artistic"— A.  C 
W.;  "Unprepossessing  at  sight;  but  grows  won- 
derfully on  acquaintance"— D.  S.  T.;  ".Splendid" 
^J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Remarkable  for  its  numerous, 
'tries'"— M.;  "The  cream  of  the  century  "—J.  G. 
L.;  "Better  than  any  lirst-prizer  you  have  pub- 
lished outside  this  tournament  "—C.  N.  F. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  G.  N.  C.  got  695, 
696,  697,  and  698  ;  H.  A.  S  ,  695,  696,  697  ;  Prof.  F.  C. 
Boes,  Morganza,  Pa.,  691. 

ERRATUM. 

The  key-move  of  691  is  Q  — Kt  sq. 

Readers  of  The  LiTSRARr 


urel 


^A  NATIONAL 


INSTITUTION 

1\l  R1X(.  tlie  pa.st  twenty  yeans  the 
>'  Keeley  treatment  ha.s  rescued  so 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  from 
tlie  drink  and  druj^  habits  that  it  has  made 
staunch  friends  in  every  community. 
Amonjj  its  adherents  are  some  of  the  most 
distinjjtiiished  people  in  the  countr)-,  in- 
cluding' ckMxymen,  physicians,  lawyers, 
editors,  business  men  and  government 
otiticials.  In  a  word,  the  treatment,  by 
reason  of  the  great  good  it  has  done  and 
is  doing,  has  become  a  national  institution, 
with  headquarters  in  many  States. 

Detailed  information  of  this  treatment,  and  proofs 
of  its  success,  sent  free  upon  application  to  any  of  the 


iiistilut.ons  named. 
Here  a.re  the  Na.mes  of  a.  Few  who  Ha^vo  Indorsed  aLr\d  Recommended  It: 

General  Neal  Dow,  Col.  C.  H.  Taylor,  Judge-Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Rev.  Canon  Flem 
ing,  Fiances  E.  Willard,  Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills,  Ex-Gov.  Hastings,  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lotimer 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  John  V.  Farwell,  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  Ex-Gov.' 
Claude  Matthews,  Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley,  Gen.  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 

.^DURKSS  TIIK  I.\STITI;TI':  .VK.%ICF.f«T  V«>II 


Ul 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using  /^ 


l'r(;iki(.c  (.aeh  a  di.-,- 
ease  having  definite 
pathology.  '1  he  dis- 
eascyieldseasily  to  the 
treatment  as  admin- 
istered at  the  follow- 
ing Keeley  Institutes ; 


BirniinglLim,  Ala. 
Hot  i"prinf;s,  Ark. 
l.os  Angeles,  C  al. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 170  Marl<et  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

211  No.  Capitol  St. 
At  anta,  Ga. 
Dwight,  111. 


Charleston,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind, 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1628-38  Felicity  St. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  .Mich. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

86  Lafayette  St. 
Kansas  (  ity.  Mo., 
St   Louis,  Mo., 
Boulder  Hot  .Springs, 

Boulder,  Mont, 
("arson  City,  Nev. 
F.irso,  N    I). 
No.  C  onway,  N.  H. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Co  unibus,  O. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Pliiladelphia,  P.i. 

.•Si 2  No.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Dallas,  I  ex. , 

Bellevue  Place. 
Salt  Lake  City, Utah. 
Richmond,  Va 
Seatde,  Wash. 
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MAKERS  OF  HAPPY  HOMES 

Practical  guides  whose  counsels  light  the  way  toward  the  highest 
ideals  of  Womanhood,   Marriage,   and  Successful  Homemaking. 


The  Integrity  of  the 
Marriage  Bond 

"  Almost  like  a  voice  from  heaven,"  the  way 
a  critic  characterizes  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 
by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  It  deals  with  all  vital 
questions  of  married  life.  It  is  an  earnest  help 
toward  the  integrity,  purity,  and  happiness  of 
married  life,      izmo,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 


Motherly  Wisdom 
For  Every  Daughter 

"  Every  sensible  mother  will  wish  to  place 
this  book  in  her  daughter's  hands,"  is  the  way 
The  School  fournal  speaks  of  Mary  J.  Studley's 
"What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know."  The 
author's  talks  include  almost  every  subject  of 
importance  to  a  girl's  life.      lamo,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 


The  Highest  Ideals 
Of  True  Motherhood 

"  At  the  close  of  the  first  chapter  I  was  ready 
to  pronounce  it  as  beautiful  in  diction  as  in  appear- 
ance, and  at  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  I  was 
smiling  through  my  tears,"  writes  Mrs.  Clinton 
Smith  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  "True  Mother- 
hood," by  J.  C.  Fernald.    i2mo,  leatherette,  6oc. 


Self  Help  for 

All  Young  Women 

"  Crowded  with  wise  counsels,"  says  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  of  Frances  Willard's  "How  to  Win," 
a  book  of  heart-to-heart  talks  to  girls  by  one  who 
knew  and  loved  them  so  well.   i2mo,  cloth,  ^l.oo. 

Another  book  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  a 
girl's  life  is  Grace  H.  Dodge's  "A  Bundle  of  Let- 
ters to  Busy  Girls. ' '   Cloth,  50c. ;  gift  edition,  75c. 
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A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing ill  and  about  the 
house.      Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.   12mo, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK,     dotli. 'Sets. 
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Easy  Steps  to  the  Classics. 

You  can  become  versatile  with  the  .standard  foreign  clas- 
sics even  if  you  haven't  a  college  education  and  are  a  busy 
man,  if  you  have  Wilkinson's  Foreiftn  Classics  in  English. 
Funk&Wagiialls  Co.,  Pubs.,  New  York.  Send  for  circular. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   PRESIDENT  ON   NATIONAL  CONTROL    OF 

THE   TRUSTS. 

WIDESPREAD  approval  of  the  President's  demand  for 
national  control  of  the  tru.sts  is  manifested  by  the  press, 
mingled  with  notes  of  disapproval  from  those  who  are  advocating 
some  other  remedy,  and  from  those  who  think  the  trusts  are  all 
right  and  should  not  be  disturbed.  One  of  the  approving  papers 
is  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  which  is  a  stout  champion  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  and  which  opposes  the  suggestion  of  touching  the 
trusts  through  a  reduction  of  tariff  schedules.  It  indorses  the 
President's  plan  most  heartily,  and  declares  that  "not  since 
the  nation  hearkened  to  the  words  of  the  great  emancipator  has 
a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  message  of  greater  present  concern  and  of  more 
enduring  importance." 

The  President  outlined  his  plan  in  his  speech  at  Providence 
last  Saturday  as  follows  : 

"The  immediate  need  in  dealing  with  trusts  is  to  place  them 
under  the  real,  not  nominal,  control  of  some  sovereign  to  which, 
as  its  creature,  the  trusts  shall  owe  allegiance  and  in  whose 
courts  the  sovereign's  orders  may  with  certainty  be  enforced. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  so-called  trusts  to-day,  for 
the  trust  is  a  large  state  corporation,  generally  doing  business 
in  other  States  also,  and  often  with  a  tendency  to  monopoly. 

"Such  a  trust  is  an  artificial  creature  not  wholly  responsible  to 
or  controllable  by  any  legislature,  nor  wliolly  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  one  court.  Some  governtnental  .sovereign  must  be 
given  full  power  over  these  artificial,  and  very  powerful,  corpor- 
ate beings.  In  my  judgment,  this  sovereign  must  be  the  na- 
tional Government.  When  it  has  been  given  full  power,  then 
this  full  power  can  be  used  to  control  any  evil  influence,  exactly 
as  the  Government  is  now  using  the  power  conferred  upon  it 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

"Even  when  the  full  power  has  been  conferred  it  would  be 
highly  undesirable  to  attempt  too  mucii  or  to  begin  by  stringent 
legislation.  The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  as  delicate 
and  complicated  as  it  is  vast,  and  nothitig  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  evil  to  all  of  us,  and  especi^iUv  to  those  least  well  off 
in  this  world's  goods,  than  ignoranr  niolrlling  with  this  mechan- 
ism— above  all,  if  the  meddling  w^rc  done  in  a  spirit  of  class  or 


sectional  rancor.  It  is  desirable  that  the  jiower  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  nation,  but  it  is  quite  as  desirable  that  the  power 
should  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  self-restraint. 

"'J'he  first  exercise  of  that  power  should  be  the  securing  of  pub- 
licity among  all  great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business. 
The  publicity,  tho  non-inquisitorial,  should  be  real  and  thorough 
as  to  all  important  facts  with  which  the  public  has  concern. 
The  full  light  of  day  is  a  great  discourager  of  evil.  Such  pub- 
licity would  by  itself  tend  to  cure  the  evils  of  which  there  is  just 
complaint,  and  where  the  alleged  evils  are  imaginary  it  would 
tend  to  show  that  such  was  the  case.  When  publicity  was  at- 
tained it  would  then  be  possible  to  see  what  further  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  regulation." 

"President  Roosevelt  is  right."  believes  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
(Rep.),  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks: 

"Those  who  have  professed  alarm  lest  the  President,  by  an 
incautious  policy,  should  unsettle  the  business  of  the  country 
can  now  realize  how  absurd  were  their  forebodings.  Not  even 
the  extreme  defenders  of  organized  capital  can  find  fault  with 
this  admirable  and  temperate  address.  .  .  .  This  policy,  coujjled 
with  a  firm  determination  to  enforce  existing  laws  as  well  as 
those  whicii  may  be  enacted,  will  satisfy  the  nation  that  the 
President  is  right  upon  the  trust  issue.  At  the  same  time  the 
pursuance  of  this  program  should  not  alarm  any  interests  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  business  and  sliould  not,  therefore,  have  any 
but  tlie  most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  business  situation.  The 
salient  features  of  the  policy  are  that  it  proposes  to  make  a  be- 
ginning at  the  right  place,  that  the  progress  of  the  movement  is 
to  be  marked  by  tiie  utmost  caution  and  the  most  jjunctilious  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  all,  but  that  the  aim  sought,  the  subjec- 
tion of  trusts  to  national  authority  and  regulation,  is  none  the 
less  to  be  pursued,  patiently  yet  persistently,  until  the  perfect 
solution  is  found." 

An  important  point  is  raised  by  Representative  Newlands  of 
Nevada,  however,  who  declares  that  the  President  and  his  party 
are  not  in  harmony  on  the  trust  question.  One  strong  Republi- 
can paper  that  evidently  is  not  in  harmony  with  him  is  the  New 
York  5w«,  which  quotes  part  of  the  President's  speech  and  then 
goes  on  to  class  him  with  Bryan,  Debs,  and  Job  Harriraan.  To 
quote : 

"Altho  Mr.  Bryan  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  may  be  necessary,  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1900,  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Stevenson  ran 
against  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  did  not  venture  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  extreme  method. 

"The  revision  of  the  Constitution,  however,  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  federal  Government  over  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, was  specifically  demanded  in  1900  by  the  platform  of  the 
Social-Democrats,  on  which  stood  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Illinois, 
and  Job  Harriinan,  of  California,  as  that  party's  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President." 

The  plan  is  criticized  from  another  point  of  view  by  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  observes : 

"Supervision,  if  honest  and  efficient,  might  prevent  those  vio- 
lations of  the  interstate  commerce  law  which  are  not  so  common. 
But  the  people  are  oppressed  and  robbed  through  the  power  of 
monopolies  arbitrarily  to  raise  prices  above  the  natural  and  rea- 
sonable limit.  The  most  of  them  obtain  their  power  through  the 
tariff,  which  prevents,  and  are  meant  to  prevent,  any  outside 
competition,  and  which  promotes  combinations  to  end  competi- 
tion at  home.  Certain  schedules,  in  the  language  of  the  Iowa 
Republican  platform,  'afford  shelter  for  monopoly.'  Supervision 
would  not  remove  this  legal  shelter.  And  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
President's  speeches  is  that  the  tariff  must  not  be  'disturbed.'" 
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WAR   ON   THE    MOROS. 

NO  great  Hinount  of  oiijectiou  is  ruisc-U  by  our  newspapers  to 
llic  pmposed  military  siibjiiKution  of  the  Moros  of  Min- 
danao. The  tirst  armed  coUision  with  them,  hist  April,  it  will 
be  recalled,  aroused  so  much  protest  in  this  country  from  those 
who  wanted  no  more  war  in  the  Piulippines  that  the  President 
ordered  the  military  operations  to  be  suspended  and  negotiations 
tried.  But  the  Moros,  it  seems,  took  this  as  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness, and  have  been  harassing  the  American  outposts  so  fie- 
ipiently  that  (Jeneral  Cliaflee  thinks  they  ought  to  be  taught  a 
lesson.  The  President  has  accordingly  given  his  permission, 
and  war  news  is  to  be  expected  from  Mindanao. 

It  will  be  a  "service  tohumanicy  and  progress"  to  subdue  these 
"fanatical  and  warlike  Mohammedan  Malays."  declares  the 
Boston  /our /III/;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  recommended 
last  April  that  the  Moros  be  let  alone,  now  says : 

"The  only  way  to  reach  a  cordial  understanding  with  the  frac- 
tious Moros  is  to  thrash  them  thoroughly.  They  will  respect  the 
persons  who  administer  the  thrashing  and  will  become  good  fel- 
lows. Gentle,  pacific  arguments  the  Moros  misinterpret.  They 
see  in  them  evidence  of  weakness  or  timidity  and  become  more 
actively  hostile.  General  Chaffee  has  at  his  command  troops 
enough  to  teach  in  a  short,  sharp  campaign  the  Moros  who  are 
now  on  the  warpath  that  there  will  be  no  rest  for  the  wicked  until 
an  American  soldier  will  be  able  to  travel  anywhere  in  Mindanao 
without  fear  of  molestation." 

A  blow  "so  prompt,  so  sharj),  and  so  severe  that  it  will  never 
be  forgotten"  is  recommended  by  the  New  York  Al  ail  and  Ex- 
press, which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  benevolent  individuals  who  hold  conferences  at  summer 
resorts  and  confuse  war  with  ping-pong  and  pink  teas  will  prob- 
ably be  shocked  at  the  results.  The  facts  that  American  pack- 
trains  are  being  attacked  and  each  American  soldier  on  outpost 
duty  is  nightly  in  danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  Mohammedan 
fanatics  do  not  affect  their  theory  that  our  national  duty  is  to 
coddle  instead  of  chastising  the  Sultan  of  Bacolod  and  all  other 
mischief-makers  in  the  island.  It  is  well  that  the  men  in  the 
field  and  the  men  in  Washington  who  have  the  ordering  of  affairs 
during  the  coming  months  are  of  a  different  temper. 

"There  will  be  fighting,  and  hard  fighting,  in  Mindanao.  Ciiaf- 
fee  has  asked  leave  to  begin  an  active  campaign,  aiid  leave  has 
been  granted,  as  it  should  have  been.  The  Moros  will  be  fierce 
foes.  Men  with  minds  filled  with  a  houri-lined  paradise,  gained 
more  easily  by  the  killing  of  Christians  than  in  any  other  way, 
are  always  hard  to  conquer.  The  extreme  of  folly  would  be  to 
temporize  with  such  enemies.  They  will  likely  prove  to  be  the 
worst  that  our  soldiers  have  encountered  in  the  archipelago. 
Their  pacification  will  not  be  accomplished  quickly  or  by  any 
means  save  the  hard,  harsh  argument  of  aggressive  warfare. 
The  campaign  of  Chaffee  will  begin  none  too  soon.  " 

The  anti-expansionist  papers  make  little  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed campaign.  About  the  only  paper  that  offers  much  opposi- 
tion is  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  which  says: 

"All  authorities  have  agreed  from  the  first  that  a  war  with  the 
Moros  was  especially  to  be  avoided.  They  are  a  savage,  fanati- 
cal people,  who  paid  scant  attention  to  Spain's  claims  of  owner- 
ship of  their  territory.  President  McKinley  was  so  anxious  to 
conciliate  them  that  General  Bates  was  authorized  to  make  trea- 
ties with  some  of  their  sultans,  pay  them  regular  subsidies,  and 
recognize  polygamy  and  slavery  as  tribal  rights.  It  was  in  spite 
of  President  Roosevelt's  emphatic  warning  against  aggressive 
action  that  General  Davis  and  Colonel  Baldwin  precipitated  the 
first  real  trouble.  Since  then  the  situation  has  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  another  war  is  imminent  because,  it  is  said, 
the  Moros  must  be  taught  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

"Spain  early  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  establishing  its  au- 
thority over  these  Mohammedan  tribes,  and  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt. Its  claim  of  dominion  over  them  was  the  hollowest  sort 
of  pretense.  Except  for  an  occasional  effort  to  put  down  piracy 
on  the  seas,  it  was  well  sati'jfled  to  let  them  alone.  But  our 
American  soldiers  have  nothing  else  to  do  just  now,  and  rather 


relish  the  prospect  of  some  more  fighting.  So  the  cry  of  'sover- 
eignty '  is  raised — a  sovereignty  which  Spain  could  not  bequeath 
to  the  United  States  because  she  had  never  established  it,  and 
which  must  be  based  on  conquest  pure  and  simple.  In  the  en<i, 
after  the  necessary  number  of  Moros  shall  have  been  killed,  these 
Mohammedan  tribes  will  have  been  converted  from  their  indif- 
ference to  American  rule  and  will  remain  our  most  dange«ous 
subjects,  and  all  because  of  the  egregious  blunders  and  reckless 
haste  of  two  or  three  officers  who  chose  to  disregard  the  cautious 
policy  laid  by  President  McKinley  in  our  relations  with  these 
savage  tribes." 


DOES   EXPANSION    PAY? 

NOW  that  we  are  in  the  business  of  owning  islands,  ii  is 
interesting  and  necessary  to  keep  track  of  their  value  to 
us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  have  to  sell  and  what  we 
need  to  buy."  Thus  says  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ballard  in  a  letter  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  in  which  he  shows  by  tables  that  "ownership  does 
pay,  and  it  pays  well."  Porto  Rico's  purchases  of  us,  be  says, 
exclusive  of  government  supplies,  during  1902  (the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30),  amount  to  $10,719,444,  which  exceed  those  of 
1897,  when  we  did  not  own  the  island,  by  $8,730, 556  ;  the  amount 
purchased  then  being  $1,988,888.     Mr.  Ballard  continues: 

"  Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  money  paid  to  members  of 
our  family  is  not  lost,  as  it  would  be  if  paid  to  some  other  family, 
it  is  seen  that  ownership  pays,  in  that  our  purchases  from  Porto 
Rico  in  1902  were  $8,297,422,  as  against  $2,181,024  in  1897,  an 
increase  in  1902  over  1897  of  280  per  cent. 

"The  1902  trade  of  Porto  Rico  with  outsiders  was  $2,406,617 
imports  against  $4,592,505  exports,  giving  the  island  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  $2,185,888  for  the  year.  This  is  a  first-class 
result  for  a  (practically)  only  four-year-old  business.  What  the 
island  did  in  this  direction  under  Spanish  domination  cuts  no 
figure  beside  what  its  people  are  doing  now  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

"Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  Philippines  and  see  how  we  are  com- 
ing out: 

In  1902  we  sold $5,261,867 

In  1897  we  sold 94i597 

"The  sales  of  1902  exceed  those  of  1897  by  $5,167,270,  or  fifty- 
four  times  as  much.  The  main  items  in  these  sales,  exclusive  of 
government  supplies,  were : 

•                                   1902.  1897. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures $957,342  $9<o36 

Malt  liquors 466,404  663 

Breadstuffs 435,444  10,068 

Manufactures  of  wood 418,806  393 

Hay 358,816 

"Our  purchases  from  the  Philippines  (also  money  not  paid  to 
outsiders)  compare  as  follows  : 

1902 $6,612,700 

1897  4,383.740 

"The  increase  over  1897  is  $2, 228, 960,  or  fifty  per  cent,  increase, 
national  savings. 

"  Hawaii  is  also  a  profitable  branch  office  of  ours  : 

In  1902  we  sold  Hawaii $19,000,000 

In  1897  we  sold  Hawaii 4.690,075 

"The  increase  in  1902  over  1897  is  $14,309,925,  or  330  per  cent. 
Turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  page  and  consider  our  pur- 
chases from  Hawaii.  The  figures  for  1900  are  given,  as  those 
for  1902  are  not  available  : 

1900 f24,700>429 

1897 13.687, 799  " 

The  figures  for  the  three  colonies  show  that  in  1902  they  pur- 
chased of  us  $34,971,311  and  in  1897  $6,773,560,  an  increase  of 
$28,197,751.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  sales  to  the 
United  States  in  1902  was  $39,610,551  and  in  1897 $20,252, 563,  an 
increase  of  $19,357,988.  This  with  the  increase  of  sales  for  1902 
amounts  to  $47,555,739;  "one  year's  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
ownership." 
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THE  JOHNSON-HANNA   DUEL   IN    OHIO. 

WHILE  the  Ohio  legislature  is  meeting  in  "extraordinary 
session"  to  frame  a  municipal  code  for  the  cities  of  the 
State,  Mayor  'J'oni  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and  Senator  Hanna, 
of  the  same  city,  will  make  the  session  still  more  extraordinary, 
it  is  said,  by  making  it  a  battleground  for  the  advancement  of 
their  political  interests.  Senator  Hanna  is  the  Rcpul>lican  leader 
in  Ohio,  and  the  Republican  legislature  has  taken  a  hand  in  tiie 
government  of  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  other  iJeniocratic  cities  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  state  supreme  court,  as  told  in  these 
columns  July  26.  declared  the  legislation  unconstitutional.  That 
decision  was  considered  a  victory  for  Mayor  Johnson  and  Mayor 
Jones,  of  Toledo,  over  Senator  Hanna.  Now  tlie  Republican 
legislature  comes  together  to  enact  a  new  code  to  cover  all  the 
cities  of  the  State,  and  if  tins  new  code  appears  to  interfere  un- 
duly with  "home  rule"  in  the  cities.  Mayor  Johnson  will  have 
an  issue  on  which  he  may  try  to  swing  Ohio  into  the  Democratic 
column,  and  thereby,  it  is  hinted,  swing  Mr.  Johnson  into  line 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 
The  Baltimore  Sun  hits  off  the  situation  thus  : 

"The  Hon.  Tom  Johnson  may  be  as  'eccentric'  as  the  defenders 
of  corporations  represent  him,  but  he  is  not  a  quitter.  He  has 
recently  won  a  notable  victorj'  for  his  cheap-faie  street-railway 
project.  Flushed  with  tiiis  triumph,  he  will  go  to  Columbus 
when  the  legislature  meets  in  extra  session  and  make  a  fight  for 
the  rijjht  of  Ohio  towns  to  impose 
upon  corporations  the  measuie  of 
taxation  which  their  resources  seem 
to  warrant.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Hanna  will  also  go  to  Colum- 
i>us,  tiiat  he  will  'establish  head- 
quarters '  there,  and,  if  the  fates 
are  kind  to  him,  dig  the  political 
grave  of  Mayor  Johnson  for  all 
time.  It  will  be  a  contest  that  will 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who  love 
combats  to  a  finish  between  the. 
heavy-weights  of  the  political  prize 
ring.  Mr.  Hanna  is  confident  of  his 
ability  to  defeat  Mayor  Johnson 
and  to  put  an  end  to  his  heartless 
schemes  to  make  the  corporations 
pay  taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as 
other  owners  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property.     But  it  is  whispered 


that  there  are  Republicans  in  Ohio  who  sympathize — secretly, 
perhaps— with  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  and  that  they  will  not 
rally  to  Mr.  Hanna's  support  when  the  legislature  meets  iu 
extra  session.  It  is  intimated  that  .Senator  Foraker,  wlio  has 
never  been  a  very  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Hanna.  altho  of  the 
same  jwliticnl  faith,  is  enc:niraging  the  growth  among  Republi- 
cans of  revolutionary  notions  about  the  taxation  of  corporations. 
The  situation  is  novel  and  interesting.  It  is  a  ])ity  that  Mr. 
Hanna  should  have  to  exert  himself  in  the  dog-days  to  over- 
throw that  arch-enemy  of  corporations,  the  resourceful  and 
audacious  John.son.  But  the  Ohio  Senator  does  not  spare  Ijim- 
self  in  the  cause  of  his  friends.  He  is  in  the  saddle,  all  booted 
and  s|)urred.-  and  the  din  of  battle  will  soon  be  heard  in  the 
Buckeye  .State.  The  downtrodden  corporations  have  a  stout 
champion  in  .Senator  Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna." 

The  Johnson  "boom"  is  treated  with  levity  by  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  which  says; 

"The  habitual  jjlatform  on  which  this  Tom  Johnson  nuikes  his 
campaigns  is  five-cent  fares  on  his  own  trolley  lines  and  three- 
cent  fares  on  everybody  else's  road.  But  the  platform  is  going 
to  be  enlarged  for  presidential  i)urposes.  Everyihingthat  causes 
anybody  the  least  inconvenience,  from  poverty  to  the  mumi)s.  is 
to  be  done  away  with  ;  all  the  babies  are  to  get  new  nursing- 
l)ottles  ;  pink  sunbonnels  will  be  made  to  grow  on  the  fence- 
posts,  and  the  octopus  is  to  be  really  and  truly  killed.  There  is 
to  be  no  more  monkeying  with  things  ;  Tomjohnsonry  is  to  take 
the  i)lace  of  tomfoolery. 

"This  is  the  great  news  that  comes  from  the  West,  and  Tom 

Johnson  himself  will  be  along  after 
a  while  to  confirm  the  glad  tidings. 
There  is  no  place  on  earth  where 
it  will  be  received  with  such  joy  as 
in  Johnstown,  where  the  original 
Tom  Johnson  man  from  Kansas 
City  will  find  a  claimant  for  the  title 
in  the  Hon.  Warren  Worth  Bailey, 
who  will  make  his  laurels  look  like 
withered  leaves.  The  Tom  John- 
son boom  has  spent  many  quiet  days 
and  nights  in  Johnstown  in  the  past 
few  years.  It  was  beginning  to 
show  itself  a  little  when  Kansas 
City  had  to  get  up  a  noise  about  it. 
"  So  the  whole  thing  is  out.  Tom 
Johnson  is  to  be  jiut  on  the  track 
wiiere  Bryan  has  failed.  We  may 
expect  a  great  racket  while  the 
Democrats  east  of   the   Alleyhany 


M.L  THAT'S  LKKI    KOK   HIM 

—  T/ie  liosloii  UtiaLI. 


K   .NK^KUY    DINGLEY   EXPERIMKX  1  . 

—  The  Philadcltliia  Record. 


Puzzle  :  Find  Cuba's  finish  if  she  is  given  as  much  rope  as  she  wants. 

—  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Moiiiitams  are  juittiag  up  iljeir  sliiuteis  and   liairicadinjf  their 
doors." 
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How  niK  Uill-R  C.K.N- 
EKAI.S  DINEO  WITH  KING 
EDWARD. 

—  The  Chicago  Journal. 


ENGLAND  CAPTURED  BY  THE  BOER 
GENERALS. 

THE  enthusiastic  wekonie  that  tlie  British  Government  and 
people  gave  (lenerals  Botha,  I>e  Wet,  and  Ue  la  Key  dur- 
ing their  recent  visit  in  Knyhind  brings  from  the  American  press 
many  e.\pressions  of  heightenetl  regard  for  all  concerned.  Such 
magnanimity  on  botli  sides,  it  is  agreed,  has  seldom  been  seen 

in  the  world's  history.  Indeed,  the 
Nashville  />ti>i»^r,U\e  Richmond  'limes, 
and  several  other  Southern  papers  re- 
mark upon  the  decided  contrast  be- 
tween Britain's  treatment  of  the  Boers 
and  the  treatment  accorded  the  South 
at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War.  The  three 
Boer  generals  who  had  assisted  at  so 
many  British  discomfitures  were  wel- 
comed upon  their  arrival  bj*  Lord  Kitch- 
ener and  Earl  Roberts,  they  were  feasted 
and  feted,  cheered  through  the  streets 
of  London  as  if  they  were  British  com- 
manders home  from  British  triumphs, 
and  were  entertained  hy  the  King  and 
Queen  on  board  the  royal  yacht  with 
marked  gracionsness  and  complimen- 
tary speeches.  The  generals  received  all  these  attentions  in  an 
equally  kind  and  generous  spirit.  "They  must  needs  be  strong 
and  determined  men  who  can  maintain  such  a  war  as  the  Boers 
kept  up  for  so  many  months,"  says  the  Detroit  Triduiie,  but 
"thej'  must  be  equally  strong  who  can  accept  the  issue  cheer- 
fully when  it  is  against  tliem."  And  the  Atlanta y^z/rw^?/ adds 
that  their  visit  will  prove  of  real  .service  to  tlie  Boer  people.  It 
says : 

"By  their  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  King  Edward  these  men 
who  hold  the  unbroken  confidence  and  love  of  their  countrymen 
will  increase  greatly  their  abilitj'  to  be  of  service  to  the  Boers  in 
their  liour  of  defeat.  • 

"They  will,  doubtless,  be  influential  in  securing  even  more 
liberal  treatment  of  the  brave  people  who  are  now  at  Great  Brit- 
ain's mercy  than  has  already  been  promised. 

"The  restoration  of  complete  peace  and  good-will  in  South 
Africa  seems  likelj'to  be  accomplished  much  sooner  than  seemed 
possible  a  little  while  ago.  Then  a  return  of  prosperity  in  that 
stricken  country  will  speedily  follow." 

Most  of  the  papers  attribute  the  heart}-  British  welcome  to  the 
admiration  that  a  magnanimous  conqueror  feels  for  an  intrepid 
foe ;  but  two  papers,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  have  different  explanations.  Says  The  Free 
Press  : 

"A  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  average  Englishman  is  so 
rejoiced  at  the  proclamation  of  peace  that  he  is  ready  to  embrace 
any  and  all  included  within  its  terms.  It  would  be  a  more  grati- 
fying interpretation  of  the  remarkable  event  to  say  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  as  represented  in  our  ancestral  people  have 
decided  that  the  principles  of  Cliristian  charity  shall  no  longer 
be  trampled  upon  ;  but  there  is  nothing  upon  which  to  hang  a 
justification.  England  is  jubilant  because  the  most  irksome  and 
threatening  of  her  modern  undertakings  has  been  accomplished. 
The  tensity  of  dread  is  relaxed,  and  we  are  getting  the  reaction." 

The  World-Herald  believes  the  welcome  a  proof  that  the  war 
was  unpopular  in  England,  a  view  that  is  certainly  a  new  one  in 
this  country.     It  says  : 

"The  cordiality  of  their  reception  proves  again  how  unpopular 
and  distasteful  the  war  was  to  the  common  mass  of  the  English 
people.     In  their  eyes   these  generals  and  their  fellow-officers 


were  the  real  heroes  all  through  the  war,  as  they  were  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  large.  And  it  would  seem  as  if  the  common  peo- 
ple were  trying  to  make  up  to  them  in  vocal  plaudits  for  the  in- 
justice inflicted  upon  them  and  their  nation  by  the  cabinet  and 
by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

"Were  it  not  for  this  sentiment  we  do  not  think  that  the  lead- 
ers in  England  would  be  so  quick  to  show  honor  to  those  whom 
but  lately  they  represented  as  little  better  than  semi-civilized 
chieftains.  We  do  not  know  the  privateopinion  that  Lord  Kitch- 
ener and  Lord  Roberts  entertained  concerning  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  war.  They  may  have  been  sincere  when  they  went 
down  to  Soutliampton  to  be  the  first  to  shake  hands  with  the 
Boer  generals  when  they  stei)ped  off  the  ship.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  sincere.  The  only  reason 
he  was  there  was  that  he  desired  to  ingratiate  himself  with  that 
large  element  which  had  condemned  the  war  and  whose  sympa- 
thies were  always  with  the  Boers  to  the  point  of  disloyalty.  The 
participation  of  British  leaders  in  the  welcome  accorded  to  their 
late  foes  is  a  concession  to  those  who  made  up  what  was  the 
anti-war  party. 

"Of  course  national  pride  and  patriotism  and  the  habit  of 
shouting  for  victorious  generals  back  from  the  field  would  have 
assured  demonstrations  on  the  return  of  Roberts  and  of  Kitch- 
ener. But  the  British  people  were  al.so  ready  to  honor  the  real 
heroes  of  the  war,  and  they  have  done  it." 


GAIVIBLING   AT  SARATOGA. 

SARATOGA  is  said  to  have  regained  a  great  part  of  its  old 
popularity  this  year,  simultaneously  with  a  carnival  of  gam- 
1)ling  that  has  attracted  wide  attention.  One  expert  of  the  bet- 
ting-ring at  Sai-atoga  figures  that  two  million  dollars  a  day  is 
wagered  there  on  the  horse-races.  With  this  for  a  text  the  New 
York  World  says : 

"In  the  twenty-two  days  of  the  racing,  then,  the  hazards  will 
have  amounted  to  $44,000,000.  According  to  the  reports  for 
1900,  it  would  take  tlie  tables  at  Monte  Carlo  about  ten  years  to 
yield  this  total,  under  the  contributions  of  a  whole  world  of  gam- 
blers by  profession  and  by  curiosity. 

"It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Saratoga  wagers 
are  made  up  of  money  the  larger  part  of  which  is  used  over  and 
over.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  few  owners  of  horses  will  be 
posted  as  heavy  winners,  and  there  will  be  stories,  more  or  less 
authentic,  of  lucky 'hits'  by  inconsequent  bettors.  As  a  mass, 
the  track  frequenters  will  go  away  with  their  proportionate  for- 
tunes distributed  about  as  before  the  meeting.  Some  will  have 
paid  a  little  for  their  experience  and  excitement ;  others  will 
have  got  these  things  with  a  small  bonus. 

"In  what  other  line  of  venture  could  so  much  capital  be  turned 
over  daily  for  three  weeks  to  do  so  little  of  enduring  purpose?" 

A  similar  feeling  is  experienced  b}'  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evetizng  Journal,  who  moralizes  in  the  following  vein: 

"Here  are  the  plain  facts  about  legal  gambling  at  race-tracks. 
These  facts  ought  to  receive  attention  by  legislators :  The  rich 
men  want  to  enjoy  for  themselves  the  pleasure  of  gambling,  and 
they  want  plenty  of  compan)'  in  the  gambling  excitement.  That 
is  one  reason  why  they  pervert  the  law  and  make  race-gambling 
legal.  In  the  second  place,  the  owners  of  race-horses  want  big 
stakes  to  race  for.  They  want  the  public  to  help  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  sport.  Admissions  to  the  track  would  not  suffice 
to  supply  the  purses.  The  money  comes  from  the  bookmakers. 
A  hundred  bookmakers  pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  day  each  for 
the  privilege  of  skinning  the  public  at  the  race-track.  Thus  the 
bookmakers  contribute  ten  thousand  dollars  per  day  to  the 
amusement  of  the  race-horse  owners.  Thus  the  small  clerk  is 
tempted  to  rob  his  employer.  Thus  gambling  made  legal  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  rich  men  impoverishes  a  great  many  poor  men, 
and  demoralizes  entire  communities. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  commu- 
nity to  compel  the  ricli  gentlemen  who  crave  the  excitement  of 
gambling  and  horse-racing  to  do  their  horse-racing  and  gam- 
bling at  their  own  expense.  They  should  not  be  permitted  at 
their  race-tracks  to  violate  the  laws  and  encourage  men  to  be- 
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come  defaulters  and  thieves  of  other  kinds  in  order  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  their  own  vicious  pleasures.  This  legalizing  of  gam- 
bling for  the  sake  of  the  rich  is  simi)ly  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  laws  can  not  stand  in  this  country  when  they  interfere  with 
the  ricii  man's  pleasure.  The  poor  man  confined  to  the  city 
must  not  gamble,  and  he  must  not  drink  on  Sunday.  The  rich 
man  can  drink  on  Sunday  at  his  club  or  hotel.  He  can  gamble 
to  his  heart's  content  on  his  race-track.  He  can  even  pull  in  his 
poorer  fellows  and  set  them  to  gambling  also,  when  their  losses 
can  be  api)lied  to  his  noble  sport  of  horse-racing. 

"We  venture  to  predict  that  before  very  many  years  the  book- 
maker or  other  gambler,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  will  be 
imprisoned  for  race-track  gambling  as  other  gamblers  are  now 
imprisoned  who  lack  the  cloak  of  'respectable  sport'  and  the 
indorsement  of  the  racing  aristocracy." 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  RANGE. 

FOR  ten  years  there  has  been  intermittently  raging  an 
"irrepressible  conflict "  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen 
for  the  possession  of  the  grazing  lands  of  the  great  West.  In  the 
duration  of  this  war  it  is  estimated  that  600,000  sheep,  valued  at 
$2,400,000,  have  been  killed,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
sheep-range  equipment,  wagons,  and  supplies  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Nor  has  the  blood  of  sheep  alone  been  spilled.  A  stock- 
man in  Colorado  declares  that  the  homicides  resulting  from  the 
war  number  five  hundred  a  j-ear. 

The  last  season,  says  the  San  Francisco  Ca/i,  has  been  the 
most  fatal  in  the  history  of  the  range : 

"On  June  30,  the  settlers  in  the  north  end  of  Grant  County, 
Oregon,  armed  with  Winchesters,  surrounded  all  the  large  herds 
of  sheep  on  the  range  and  killed  them  all.  In  Bear  Valley  in  the 
same  State,  the  settlers  shot  all  the  range  sheep  and  killed  the 
teams  and  pack-horses  of  the  herders  and  their  dogs.  Two  men 
Vfeve  also  shot.  Near  Black  Canyon,  in  the  same  State,  masked 
horsemen  held  up  the  herders  and  killed  all  their  sheep.  ...  A 
news  despatch  from  Pendleton  says  that  in  addition  to  these 
larger  exploits  shooting  affrays  between  stockmen  are  of  daily 
occurrence,  in  the  strife  for  octupancy  of  the  public  range  which 
belongs  toone  as  much  as  to  another.  At  Lander,  Wyo.,  on  July 
24,  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  masked  and  mounted, 
killed  the  herders  of  several  thousiind  sheep  and  slaughtered  all 
the  animals.  In  addition  to  the  several  thousand  sheep  slaugh- 
tered,  sixty-five  thousaud  sheep  were   left   without    herders  or 


dogs,  and  .scattered  o(T  the  range  into  the  barren  mountains, 
where  they  soon  starved  to  death  or  were  destroyed  by  wild  ani- 
mals. July  28.  several  thousand  sheep  were  slaughtered  by  rifle- 
men on  the  range  south  of  Pendleton,  Ore.  The  attacking  party 
appeared  in  the  evening  dusk,  and  after  driving  the  herders  off 
killed  the  herds.  On  the  same  day  at  Gr.md  Junction,  Colo., 
twelve  masked  men  attacked  a  valuable  henl  of  Angora  goats, 
and  killed  five  hundred  of  them.  The  owner,  Mrs.  Irving,  had 
six  hundred  more  on  another  part  <)f  the  range,  and  next  day  was 
notified  that  they  would  also  be  killed  if  they  were  not  removed 
from  the  Pinon  Mesa.  On  August  2.  a  Mexican  slieepherder,  at 
Granada,  Colo.,  was  murdered,  his  body  mutilated,  and  his 
sheep  killed.     This  is  the  ijlo<jdy  record  of  one  month." 

The  explanation  of  this  lawless  condition  is  succinctly  stated 
by  the  Denver  Rfpuhlicait: 

"The  range  is  open  to  every  one,  whether  a  shepherd  or  a  cow- 
boy, and  hence  the  temptation  is  strong  for  the  owner  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  to  move  to  some  new  pasture  where  the  grass  is  good, 
running  the  risk  of  seeing  his  sheep  butchered  and  of  being  mur- 
dered himself.  Certain  cattlemen  who  may  have  occupied  the 
same  range  for  years  object  to  the  invasion,  altho  they  know  that 
by  their  long  occupancy  tliey  have  ac(juired  no  legal  rights  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  invader.  The  cattlemen  have  no  lease  by  the 
terms  of  which  they  could  shut  the  sheepmen  out  and  protect 
their  range.  Some  persons  have  advocated  a  leasing  system, 
but  it  has  been  .so  severely  condemned  by  numerous  cattlemen 
and  other  stock-growers  that  the  adoption  of  that  policy  can  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  remote  possibility. 

"The  old  occupant,  having  no  superior  right,  can  not  legally 
exclude  the  newcomer,  and  as  cattle  will  not  graze  where  sheep 
have  been,  an  invasion  by  a  band  of  sheep  means  expulsion  of 
the  cattle.  Hence  a  conflict  is  almost  certain  to  arise.  In  this 
struggle  the  sheepmen  generally  get  the  worst  of  it,  for  in  many 
cases  they  are  unprepared,  and  the  others,  being  the  attacking 
party,  are  ready  for  the  assault.  Nevertheless,  the  sheep  seem 
to  be  gaining  on  the  cattle.  They  have  acquired  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Wyoming,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was'almost 
entirely  given  up  to  the  cattle  business." 

Other  writers  on  the  subject  do  not  agree  with  this  view  that 
the  "meek  "  sheepmen  are  "inheriting  the  earth."  Speaking  of 
the  strenuous  methods  employed  by  the  cattlemen,  the  Pittsburg 
Post  remarks : 

"  Dynamite  was  thrown  among  the  herds,  killing  them  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  In  one  case  a  flock  of  four  thousand  were 
driven  over  a  precipice  and  all  killed.     In  another  six  thousand 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

—  The  Neiu  York  World. 


"I  DON'T  SEE  HOW  I  CAN  GET  ON    THE  OUTSIDK  OF  .\LL  THIS;  BETTER 
CALL  IN  THE  NEIGHBORS." 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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tiheep  were  driven  into  a  narrow  canyon  and  killed.     Scores  of 
human  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 

"Tlif  sheep  and  wt)ol  business,  formerly  a  prosperous  one,  is 
disapi)earing,  and  unle.ss  the  Goverunient  steps  in  and  enacts 
laws  that  will  control  the  public  grazing,  it  will  be  numbered 
among  the  industrial  lias  heens. " 


MANUFACTURERS'  VIEWS   OF   CHILD    LABOR. 

WHILE  the  Southern  niili-owner  is  being  attacked  on  every 
side  by  acloud  of  editorial  and  magazine  writers,  human- 
itarian committees,  women's  clubs,  preachers,  labor-union  dele- 
gates, and  political  stump  orators,  all  condemning  him  for  em- 
ploying little  children  in  his  mill,  it  isan  interesting  occasion  to 
examine  his  frame  of  mind,  and  learn  what  he  thinks  about  it 
all.  This  has  been  done,  very  opportunely,  by  the  Chattanooga 
Tradesman,  which  publishes  a  sheaf  of  .some  thirty  or  forty  let- 
ters on  the  subject  from  Southern  mill-owners,  remarking  that 
their  "dispassionate  statements  "  will  afford  the  reader  more  truth 
than  "the  statements  of  irresponsible  writers  and  unl)alanced 
enthusiasts."  Altho  The  /rrtrt^^Aw/f^rz/'j  symposium  leaves  about 
750  Southern  textile  mills  to  be  heard  from,  it  includes  enough  to 
permit  of  a  division  of  those  who  reply  into  four  classes — those 
who  employ  no  children,  those  who  employ  only  children  whose 
parents  are  disabled,  those  who  employ  children  and  build 
churches,  schools,  libraries,  baths,  etc.,  for  them,  and  those  who 
employ  children  and  frankly  defend  the  practise  as  such.  The 
term  "cliildren  "  in  this  symposium  seems  to  be  applied  only  to 
those  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Boys  and  girls  over  twelve 
are  supjiosed  to  have  completed  their  education  and  to  be  ready 
for  work. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  llie  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Cot- 
ton Mills  says:  "We  are  very  careful  not  to  emj^loyany  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age."  and  the  secretary  of  the  Cannon 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Concord,  N.  C,  says  his  firm  em- 
ploys none  undertwelve  "unless  the  parents  deceive  us."  Three 
other  mills  report  that  they  have  110  employees  under  twelve. 

Six  children  under  twelve  are  employed  in  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Cotton  Mills,  in  summer  only,  "for  the  sake  of  their 
widowed  mothers,  "and  twenty-five  are  employed  in  the  Eagle 
and  Plienix  Mills,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  which  hires  such  only  when 
it  is  "importuned  to."  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  president 
of  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Company  of  Concord,  N.  C,  that 
"there  are  very  few  mills  in  North  Carolina  working  any  child 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  it  is  some  poor  widow's  child 
or  the  child  of  some  disabled  man."  And  the  president  of  the 
Arcade  Cotton  Mills,  of  Kock  Hill,  S.  C,  vrith  twenty  emploj'ees 
undertwelve,  says  that  the.se  little  children  "are  taken  in  often 
from  kindness  of  heart  and  sympathy,  as  it  keeps  these  people 
from  becoming  beggars  or  to  be  supported  by  the  count}',"  and 
he  goes  on  to  declare  that  "the  mills  to-day  do  more  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  poor  than  all  the  capital  in  the  State,  yet  we  are 
cursed  only  by  people  that  should  know  better."  A  similar 
humanitarian  feeling  is  displayed  in  the  following  agreement 
signed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  cotton-mill  owners  of  Georgia, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  two  years.  The  manufacturers 
agree : 

'"i.  Thai  one  week's  work  shall  not  exceed  sixty-six  hour.";. 

"2.  That  no  child  less  than  12  years  old  shall  work  at  night  in  any  cotton 
or  woolen  mill  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  no  child  less  than  12  years 
old  shall  be  allowed  to  work  there  at  all;  unless  such  child  has  a  widowed 
mother,  or  physically  disabled  parents  who  are  dependent  for  support 
upon  the  labor  of  such  child,  or  unless  such  child  can  read  and  write,  or 
unless  such  child  attends  school  for  four  months  of  each  calendar  year; 
and  provided  further,  that  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  any  such  mill  or  factory  under  any  circumstances. 

"3.  That  we  approve  of  all  efforts  that  will  perfect  and  improve  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  laboring  people  of  Georgia,  and  will  cheerfully 
bear  our  part  of  the  burdens  and  labors  thereof. 

"4.  That  we  each  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  by 
all  proper  means,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  by  all  the  mills  in  Georgia,  and 


hereby  authorixe  the  executive  committee  of  the  Georgia  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation to  lake  all  necessary  slepB  for  that  purpose." 

A  school,  a  bath,  a  ])leasure-ground,  a  hall,  and  a  library  are 
supplied  by  the  Indian  Head  Mill,  ot  Cordova,  Ala.,  which  em- 
ploys 26  children  under  12;  the  Monaghan  Mill,  at  Greenville, 
S.  C,  which  employs  23  children  under  12,  has  provided  a  scho<jl 
and  a  church  ;  a  mill  at  Greers,  S.  C,  with  27  employees  under 
12,  gives  them  a  school,  a  church,  and  a  library  ;  a  mill  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  with  56  employees  under  12,  supplies  a  bath,  a 
library,  a  day-school,  a  kindergarten,  two  churches,  and  a  spe- 
cial officer  to  look  after  sanitation,  good  conduct,  and  protection  ; 
a  mill  at  Piedmont,  Ala.,  with  14  "hands"  under  12,  runs  a  .school 
"to  try  and  teach  the  three  '  R's'  "  ;  and  another  mill  at  Green- 
ville. S.  C,  with  56  children  under  12,  supplies  a  school,  a  library, 
and  five  churches.  What  effect  these  advantages  have  on  the 
little  workers  is  not  stated. 

"This  child-labor  agitation  is  purely  sentimental,"  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  superintendent  of  the  Stonewall  (Miss.)  Cotton  Mills, 
who  employs  "ten  or  fifteen"  children  under  twelve;  and  so 
thinks  the  superintendent  of  the  Granite  Falls  (N.  C.)  Manufac- 
turing Company,  who  regards  the  mill  discipline  as  so  beneficial 
to  the  children  that  twelve  of  his  forty-two  employees,  or  nearly 
thirtj'  per  cent.,  are  under  twelve  years  of  age.     He  says: 

"I  fail  to  understand  why  the  politician  should  continually  be 
harping  on  the  child-factory  labor  problem,  as  they  term  it. 
Why  not  howl  about  the  farm-child  labor  problem,  etc.  ?  The 
child  in  the  mill  is  well  taken  care  of — better  than  on  the  farm  ; 
in  fact,  is  better  off  than,  say,  children  of  parents  of  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  Discipline  is  the  most  important  lesson  in  life, 
and  the  lack  of  it  is  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  every  walk 
of  life.  In  the  mill  the  child  is  taught  discipline  as  well  as  at 
school.  We  think  every  child  should  be  taught  to  read  and 
write.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  good  many  educational 
resources  in  this  country." 

In  the  Pelzer  (S.  C.)  mills  and  the  Belton  (S.  C.)  mills  the 
head  of  every  family  is  required  to  sign  a  contract  agreeing  to 
send  all  the  children  tinder  twelve  in  the  family  to  school,  and 
all  the  children  over  twelve  into  the  mill.  In  spite  of  this  rule, 
however,  the  president  reports  that  owing  to  povert}',  disabled 
parents,  or  other  reasons,  thirtj'-nine  children  under  twelve  are 
at  work  in  the  two  mills.     He  says: 

"At  the  same  time,  while  I  try  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  mills  which  I  manage, 
I  am  verj'  much  opposed  to  a  child-labor  law,  because  it  is  the 
mudsill  of  labor  legislation  and  the  beginning  of  organized  labor 
t)'ranny  and  labor  troubles.  In  other  Stales  and  countries  now 
ijnder  the  despotism  of  labor-leaders  the  trouble  always  began 
with  the  child-labor  agitation,  which  was  adroitly  used  as  an 
appeal  to  the  humanitarian  sentiment  of  good  people.  I  believe 
if  the  mills  are  let  alone  that  the  evil  of  child  labor  will  be,  as  it 
has  been,  speedily  corrected,  for  many  mill  men  are  earnestly 
working  toward  that  end,  and  the  mill  managers  really  need  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  good  people  of  the  State  in  their 
efforts  and  do  not  deserve  the  harsh  criticisms  to  which  they  are 
being  subjected — instituted  largely  by  Northern  labor  agitators, 
both  women  and  men,  and  b}''  Northern  interests  that  would  be 
benefited  by  the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  Southern  cotton 
mills.  t 

"The  povert)'  of  our  Southern  people  should  be  remembered, 
also  their  need,  above  all  things,  of  the  opportunity  to  work, 
their  lack  of  education,  and  that  the  mill  employees  of  the  South- 
ern mills  to-day  are  the  first  generation  in  that  employment. 
The  improvement  in  their  condition  and  their  environment  is 
slow,  but  in  looking  back  over  m}'  twenty  years'  connection  with 
cotton-milling  I  can  realize  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made,  but  we  have  no  compulsory  school  laws,  arid  only  an  apol- 
ogy for  a  public-school  system.  Banish  the  children  from  the 
mills,  where  their  fathers,  and  in  some  cases  their  mothers,  are 
employed,  and  the  children  will  run  wild,  uncontrolled,  become 
vicious,  and  in  after-life  uncontrollable.  A  compulsory  school 
law  and  proper  school  sy.stems  are  more  needed  than  child-labor 
laws,  and  will,  if  enforced,  have  the  effect  of  both." 
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PLAYING    WAR. 

THE  training  of  our  navy,  a  test  of  our  coast  defenses,  u 
demonstration  to  Europe  of  our  ability  to  defend  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  the  creation  of  enthusiasm  for  a  larger  navy 
and  larger  naval  appropriations  are  said  to  be  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  war  game  on  our  Norlli  Atlantic  coast.  The  first  stage  of 
the  game  tested  the  ability  of  an  American  squadron  to  keep  a 
hostile  force  away  from  the  New  England  coast.  The  second 
stage,  during  the  present  week,  is  testing  the  defenses  at  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  third  stage  will  be  played  in  the 
West  Indies  next  winter,  when  one  fleet  will  protect  from  another 
our  West  Indian  possessions  and  the  isthmian  canal.  Next 
winter's  maneuvers  are  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Admiral  Dewey. 

The  expenditure  of  money  in  this  sort  of  drill  is  pretty  gener- 
ally considered  wise.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  indeed,  thinks  that 
"the  Navy  Department  could  spend  money  in  no  better  way 
than  in  making  these  naval  maneuvers  annual  or  semiannual 
institutions."  "If  we  are  unprotected,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  "we  can  not  know  it  too  soon."  The  Boston 
Advertiser  says  of  the  expense  : 

"Great  Britain  is  much  addicted  to  these  exercises,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  It  might  be  inferred  that  great  nations  would 
not  keep  up  so  expensive  a  practise  if  the  results  were  not  un- 
deniably worth  the  price.  Nevertheless,  there  is  never  a  mimic 
naval  war  off  the  English  coast  without  the  accompaniment  of 
an  exciting  dispute  in  the  leading  English  newspapers  over  the 
question  whether  any  practical  good  results.  If  Parliament  is  in 
session  at  the  time,  some  member  of  the  opposition  is  sure  to 
attack  the  Government  for  what  he  calls  child's  play  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

"Nobody  can  pretend  that  the  taxpayers'  money  has  thus  far 
been  wasted  to  any  extravagant  extent  in  the  United  States  on 
spectacular  proceedings  of  this  sort.  We  are  very  glad  that,  this 
year,  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried.  As  an  experiment,  it  will 
certainly  be  well  worth  all  it  costs.  Whether  there  are  to  be 
events  of  a  similar  kind  in  succeeding  years  is  a  question  whose 
answer  will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  most  thoughtful  and 
searching  inquiries,  to  be  made  subsequently.'' 

We  are  evidently  getting  ready  for  war  with  somebody,  and 
some  interesting  guesses  are  made  as  to  who  it  is.  A  writer  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  says  it  is 
Germany.     To  quote  two  of  his  paragraphs  : 

"Since  the  war  with  Spain  there  has  been  no  concealment  by 
officials  and  officers  of  the  navy  of  their  belief  that  the  next  war 
of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  with  Germany,  and  there  are 
few  in  Washington  who  have  forgotten  Admiral  Dewey's  pre- 
diction, while  returning  to  this  country  from  Manila,  to  the  same 
effect.  Nor  have  the  authorities  overlooked  the  fact  that  Em- 
peror William  forced  his  parliament  to  vote  a  naval  program 
which  by  1916  would  add  thirty-eight  battle-ships,  twenty  large 
cruisers,  forty-five  small  cruisers,  and  sixteen  divisions  of  torpedo- 
boats  to  the  navy  then  under  the  German  flag,  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently obtained  authority  to  complete  this  program  by  1908. 
As  the  keynote  of  his  argument  for  a  larger  fleet  Emperor  Wil- 
liam declared  that  'Germany  requires  peace  on  the  sea,'  and  to 
attain  this  condition  he  insisted  that  the  empire  ought  to  have  a 
navy  so  powerful  that  none  would  dispute  with  it. 

"Since  the  assumption  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  the  presidential 
chair  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany 
toward  the  United  States.  While  welcoming  the  friendly  over- 
tures of  Emperor  William,  the  President  has  adopted,  with  a 
single  important  change,  the  declaration  of  his  majesty  as  the 
maxim  this  country  should  observe  :  '  The  United  States  requires 
peace  on  the  sea. '  President  Roosevelt  proposes,  therefore,  that 
during  his  administration  there  shall  be  developed  a  highly  effi- 
cient navy  of  sufficient  strength  to  fully  protect  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  and  the  isthmian  canal  when  that  waterway 
is  constructed." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  thinks  no  war  with 
any  European  nation  likely.     It  says : 

"  The  naval  maneuvers  now  taking  place  on  the  northeast  coast 


ought  to  remind  us  that  we  are  very  fortunate  in  being  so  far 
away  from  the  Powers  of  the  Old  World  that  we  are  not  likely 
ever  to  have  an  encounter  with  them.  En^'Iand,  by  her  North 
American  colonies,  is  so  situated  that  she  coul  i  do  us  harm,  but 
nobody  believes  that  she  will  ever  take  an  aggressive  attitude 
toward  us.  The  only  Power  that  could  give  us  any  anxiety  in 
this  respect  is  bound  to  us  bj*  ties  that  forbid  the  thought  of  any 
wanton  attack  upon  us.  In  the  Venezuela  affair  England  dis- 
plaj'ed  much  more  moderation  than  we  should  have  shown 
toward  any  Power  that  had  addressed  threatening  words  to  us. 
whether  the  words  were  justifiable  or  not.  She  could  have  anni- 
hilated the  small  navy  we  then  had,  and  blockaded  all  of  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports.  She  refrained  from  doing  so  because 
of  the  pregnant  future,  which  her  statesmen  of  1821  misconceived 
or  disdained.  The  chances  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  not  of 
our  seeking,  are  unimaginable,  and  may  be  dismissed  wholly 
from  the  world's  reckoning.  As  to  other  Powers,  none  of  them 
could  attack  us,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined.  Their  distance 
from  us  is  too  great.  Their  supplies  of  coal  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  could  not  be  replenished.  For  similar  reasons  we 
could  not  attack  them.  The  three  thousand  miles  of  water  that 
roll  between  us  and  our  possible  naval  foes  are  a  blessing  to  both 
them  and  us — a  priceless  blessing  to  ill  except  those  who  are 
seeking  to  build  up  a  great  navy,  which  will  be  useless  wlien 
obtained  except  to  make  people  along  the  seacoast  stare  when  the 
commodores  are  maneuvering  to  get  into  harbor  by  stealth  or  to 
keep  each  other  out  by  vigilance  and  swiftness.  Uncle  Sam  has 
a  great  deal  of  money — more  than  is  good  for  him — and  the  worst 
use  he  can  make  of  it  is  to  spend  it  for  more  of  the  implements  of 
death  than  he  really  needs.  The  passion  for  such  tools  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

It  is  certain  that  either  the  coal  strike  or  the  consumer  must  soon  be 
broken. —  The  Detroit  News. 

Bryan  may  be  politically  dead,  but  they  certainly  are  keeping  upa  lively 
wake  around  the  covp&e.— The  Jefferson  City  Democrat. 

The  anti-smoke  crusaders  should  turn  their  attention  to  .Mr.  Knox.  Mis 
efforts  to  curb  the  trusts  always  end  in  smoke.—  T/te  Commoner. 

The  coal  operators  are  holding  meetings  also.  They  may  yet  have  10  re- 
sort to  marches  in  order  to  keep  up  their  courage. —  The  Baltimore  .Amer- 
ican. 

Admiral  Dewev  is  keeping  so  quiet  these  days  that  there  is  a  fear  that 
that  he  may  be  trying  to  hatch  out  a  presidential  boom. —  T/te  Boston 
Herald. 

The  only  trouble  with  those  remote  warring  Philippine  tribes  is  that 
they  have  not  heard  the  news  that  the  war  is  over.—  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  those  Philippine  friars,  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  have  the  real  estate  business  down  fine.— 7'//^  ,-i//i7;//j 
Journal. 

Attokney-General  Knox  might  be  more  successful  in  knocking  the 
beef-trust  magnates  out  if  he  could  run  into  them  in  a  restaurant.-  The 
Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Constitution  may  not  e.\tend  to  the  Philippines,  but  it  i.s  evident 
that  the  Philippine  rainy  season  has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States. — 
The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

According  to  Secretary  Shaw  the  tariff  is  not  the  mother  of  trusts. 
Who  ar  what  is  their  mother,  then  ?  Let  the  lady  come  and  claim  owner- 
ship and  take  them  away. —  The  Chicago  Neivs. 

A  "Food  Show  "  is  soon  to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 
It  is  only  since  the  advent  of  the  trusts  that  people  have  had  to  pay  an  ad- 
mission fee  to  see  food. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

From  the  way  King  Edward  is  snuggling  up  to  the  Boer  generals  he- 
must  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  be  handy  men  to  have  about  the 
place  should  another  war  break  oat.  — The  Chicago  A'eujs. 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  put 
trust-made  articles  on  the  free  list.  He  is  naturally  gratified  to  have  the 
idea  indorsed  by  the  Iowa  Republicans. —  The  Commoner. 

There  will  be  fewer  fireworks  but  a  friendlier  welcome  when  General 
Grant  takes  charge  of  the  Department  of  Texas  than  would  have  followed 
the  same  event  forty  years  ago.— The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Tommy  Figjam  :  "What  is  the  difference  between  '  practically  'and  'act- 
ually '  ?"  Paw  Figjam  :  "Well,  my  son,  as  applied  to  the  ending  of  wars, 
the  difference  varies  from  six  months  to  three  years." — Tlie  Ju>s  .-iut^e/es 
Herald. 

The  British  generals  have  been  giving  a  warm  reception  to  the  Boer 
commanders  in  London.  This  is  merely  turn  about.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Boer  commanders  gave  a  number  of  warm  receptions  to  the  Brit- 
ish generals  in  South  Africa.— /"A*  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WHAT    IS   THE   STIMULUS   TO    LITERARY 
PRODUCTION? 

AN  interesting  problem  has  been  raised  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Acton — "the  most  learned  man  in  Enj^land,"  as  he  has 
l>e«n  called — whose  life  and  work  were  described  in  our  pjiges 
last  week.  Here  was  a  man  of  prodigious  scholarship  and  ab- 
normal gifts  whose  published  writings  would  hardly  make  a  vol- 
ume. What  is  the  reason,  asks  the  London  Spectator,  that  such 
a  one  was  not  impelled  to  write,  wiiile  tens  of  thousands  of  infe- 
rior intellects  insist  on  unloading  tiieir  products  upon  a  public 
already  sated?      The  Spectator  continues  : 

"It  is  no  easy  question  to  answer.  The  best,  the  most  durable 
work,  the  work  that  has  really  affected  the  world  in  its  course 
toward  higher  things,  has  been  done  because  it  had  to  be  done  as 
an  answer  to  an  inward  command.  Genius  most  often  will  out. 
It  laughs  at  bars,  aud  makes  to  itself  ladders  of  escape  from  the 
most  unpromising  material.  But  is  it  always  so?  Do  not  chill 
penury,  great  riches,  great  position,  ill-health,  deep  sorrows, 
personal  misfortunes  often  imprison  literary  genius  beyond  all 
hope  or  possibility  of  escape?  It  is  possible  that  any  one  of  these 
things  may  have  deprived  the  world  of  the  works  of  genius.  It 
would,  however,  we  think,  be  difficult  really  to  prove  this,  for 
the  man  or  woman  who  possesses  genius  in  any  one  thing  is  as 
a  rule  given  a  personal  capacity  in  respect  to  that  one  thing  of 
an  extraordinary  character,  and  the  personality  that  is  crushed 
by  its  environment  is  almost  by  hypothesis  not  possessed  of  ge- 
nius. Death  and  disease  would  appear  to  be  the  only  possible 
extinguishers  of  true  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
things  that  would  seem  to  be  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of 
genius  have,  as  the  history  of  letters  shows,  been  the  motive 
forces  that  have  compelled  latent  genius  to  develop." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  poverty  has  in  many  cases  been 
the  stimulating  force  that  has  given  the  first  impulse  to  produc- 
tion. Hawthorne,  f6r  example,  once  remarked  that  he  would 
never  have  written  a  page  except  for  pay.  Says  The  Spec- 
tator : 

"Necessity  is  a  mother  of  invention — or  shall  we  say  a  father? 
— who  knows  well  that  work,  hard  work  and  continuous  work,  is 
the  best  of  all  things  for  most  men.  It  can  not.  however,  be  de- 
nied that  poverty  plays  havoc  with  the  literature  of  talent,  and 
many  a  man  who  could  have  done  good  literary  work  has  done 
bad  work  enough  year  in  year  out  under  the  pressure  of  finan- 
cial necessity.  But  if  poverty  has  been  a  real  help  to  genius, 
can  the  same  be  said  about  riches  and  position?  Are  these 
things  under  any  circumstances  helps  to  production?  Do  they 
not  rather  hinder  by  the  sense  of  security  that  they  are  supposed 
to  involve?  We  should  say  that,  given  genius,  they  help  pro- 
duction ;  but  given  merely  talent,  they  are  as  deadly,  or  almost 
as  deadly,  as  poverty.  Lord  BjTon  is  certainly  a  case  in  point. 
His  genius  was  absolutely  unfettered  by  his  rank,  as  unfettered 
as  was  that  of  Burns  by  his  povertj-.  But  was  not  Lord  Acton 
a  case  on  the  other  side?  Had  he  not  been  fettered  by  the  great- 
ness, the  ease,  the  securit}',  of  his  position,  would  he  not  have 
given  us  results  that  would  have  rivaled  the  work  of  one  of  his 
own  blood,  —Edward  Gibbon?  The  answer  on  the  facts  is  clear. 
Lord  Acton  certainly  was  not  fettered.  He  was  a  prodigious 
worker,  and  brought  into  play  for  the  purposes  of  his  work  all 
the  forces  that  his  great  position  gave  him.  The  fact  of  p'overty 
with  such  a  man  might,  nay,  would,  have  been  a  stimulus  to 
work  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for 
knowledge ;  but  his  aim  would  still  have  been  rather  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  than  the  production  of  orig- 
inal work.  The  hunger  for  pure  knowledge  is  a  consuming  fire, 
but  by  itself  it  is  not  genius,  nor  is  it  a  stimulus  to  literary  pro- 
duction." 

Probably  we  shall  have  to  look  within,  and  not  without,  the 
man  in  order  to  find  the  real  stimulus  to  literary  production.  If 
to  a  man's  hunger  for  knowledge  is  added  a  strong  ethical  .sense 
or   reforming    instinct,   the   desire   to   express    his   message   in 


printed  words  becomes  irresistible.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  of 
this  type  ;  and  Gladstone  was  another  who  could  not  remain  in- 
ditferent  amidst  "the  feverish  volubility  of  ignorance."  "Let 
me  get  at  the  crooked  reasoner,"  he  used  to  say,  "and  I  can  per- 
suade him  of  liie  truth."     The  Spectator  concludes : 

"It  is  not  external  circumstances,  poverty  or  riches,  sickness 
or  health,  greatness  or  humbleness,  that  determine  the  ))roduc- 
tions  or  output  of  genius.  It  is  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
that  determine,  not  what  he  shall  learn  or  what  he  shall  think, 
but  what  he  shall  do.  We  may  imagine  a  man  endowed  with 
nature's  richest  intellectual  gifts  and  blessed  with  untold  ac- 
cumulations of  learning,  who  could  produce  nothing  because  of  a 
humility  of  nature  that  continually  warned  him  of  his  real  igno- 
rance, or  because  of  an  unambitious  disposition  that  held  him 
back  from  production,  or  because  of  timidity  that  shrank  from 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  imagine  this  same  man, 
luimble,  unambitious,  timid,  suddenly  driven  to  production  by 
the  belief  that  by  doing  .so  he  could  advance  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion or  science,  or  could  make  the  world  happier  or  better.  A 
stimulus  from  without,  such  as  poverty,  may  start  production, 
of  course,  but  that  is  merely  the  physical  awakening  of  a  dispo- 
sition that  in  any  circumstances  would  have  been  awakened  in 
some  way  at  some  time.  True  literature  is  the  voice  of  the  soul 
calling  from  the  windows  of  the  hou.se  of  clay  in  response  to  those 
things  of  life  that  touch  the  nature  of  the  soul  that  speaks." 


SIR   LESLIE   STEPHEN   ON   GEORGE   ELIOT. 

THE  publication  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  book  on  George 
Eliot  (in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series  edited  by 
John  Morley)  is  deemed  a  literary  event  of  some  importance. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  in  an  article  on  the  new  volume  in  The  Ai'fie- 
teenth  Century  and  After,  goes  so  far  as  to  term  Sir  Leslie  Ste- 
phen "the  first  of  living  English  critics"  ;  and  the  London  Lit- 
erary Guide  declares  that  the  book  is  "the  best  summary  of 
George  Eliot's  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  truest  ac- 
count of  her  works  and  character,  that  has  yet  been  published." 
To  the  well-known  facts  in  George  Eliot's  life  Sir  Leslie  Ste- 
phen adds  but  little,  basing  his  narrative  largely  on  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cross's  "Life  and  Letters."  One  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages is  that  in  which  he  attempts  to  interpret  the  motives  that 
led  George  Eliot  to  unite  her  life  with  that  of  George  Henry 
Lewes.     He  says : 

"Lewes  had  married  in  1840.  He  was  at  this  time  living  in 
the  same  house  with  Thornton  Hunt,  who  had  edited  The  Leader 
in  cooperation  with  him.  Mrs.  Lewes  preferred  Thornton  Hunt 
to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  already  borne  children.  Tho 
Lewes's  views  of  the  marriage  tie  were  anything  but  strict,  this 
had  led  some  two  years  previously  to  a  break-up  of  his  family. 
A  legal  divorce  was  impossible  ;  but  George  Eliot  held  that  the 
circumstances  justified  her  in  forming  a  union  with  Lewes, 
which  she  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  legitimate  marriage. 
...  It  may  be  a  pretty  problem  for  casuists  whether  the  breach 
of  an  assumed  moral  law  is  aggravated  or  extenuated  by  the 
offender's  honest  conviction  that  the  law  is  not  moral  at  all. 
George  Eliot  at  anj'  rate  emphatically  took  that  position.  She 
had  long  protested  against  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage. She  thought,  we  are  told,  that  the  system  worked  badly, 
because  wives  were  less  anxious  to  please  their  husbands  when 
their  position  was  'invulnerable.'  She  held,  with  Milton,  that 
so  close  a  tie  between  persons  not  united  in  soul  was  intolerable. 
.  .  .  Writing  a  few  months  after  the  union,  she  says  she  can  not 
understand  how  any  unworldly,  imsuperstitious  person,  who  is 
sufficiently  'acquainted  with  the  realities  of  life,'  can  pronounce 
her  relation  to  Lewes  '  immoral.'  Nothing  in  her  life,  she  de- 
clares, has  been  more  'profoundly  serious,'  which  means,  it 
seems,  that  she  does  not  approve  of 'light  and  easily  broken 
ties.'  No  one  can  deny  that  the  relation  to  Lewes  was  'serious  ' 
enough  in  her  sense.  It  lasted  through  their  common  lives,  and 
their  devotion  to  each  other  was  unlimited,  and  appears  only  to 
have  strengthened  with  time." 

George  Eliot  was  thirty-six  when  she  began  to  write  "Scenes 
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of  Clerical   Life."     "She  had  spent  years  of  toil,"  declares  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,    "upon    translating    Strauss,    Feuerbacli,    and 
Spinoza;  and  was  fully  competent  to  he  in  intellectual  commu- 
nion    with     her     friends 
Charles     Bray    and     Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.     It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that 
she  ever  aspired  to  make 
original    contributions    to 
speculative    thought.  .   .   . 
She   was   only    to   be    the 
first  female  novelist  whose 
iiKpiration  came  in  a  great 
degree  from  a  philosophi- 
cal    creed."      Sir     Leslie 
Stephen  pays  a  warm  trib- 
ute to  George  Eliot's  first 
experiment  in  fiction,  de- 
claring "Mr.  Gilfil's  Love 
Stor)-  "  to  be  "  almost  fault- 
less "and  "as  admirable  a 
specimen  of    the   literary 
genus  to  which  it  belongs 
as  was  ever  written."     To 
the  "Scenes"  as   a  whole 
he    concedes  "impressive 
dignity,"  remarking   that 
"what  is  characteristic  is 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  the 
power  of  execution."     Of 
her  next  work  of  iiction, 
"Adam  Bede, "  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen   observes  that 
"whatever    else    may    be 
said   of  it,   it   placed    the 
author  in  the  first  rank  of 
the' Victorian  *  novelists." 
He  thinks  that  the  novel- 
ist's   motive  was   to   por- 
tray a  certain  kind  of  religious  psychology,  but  that  the  book 
"came  to  be  a  masterpiece  in  a  rather  different  sense."     "The 
Mill  on   the   Floss "  is   regarded    as   largely   autobiographical, 
in  the  sense  that  it  gives  "so  vivid   and   direct  a   representa- 
tion of  the  writer's  most  intimate  characteristics";   and  "Silas 
Marner"  is  treated  not  merely  as  a  tender  and  beautiful  study 
in  human  character,   but  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  George 
Eliot's  humor.     "Roraola,"  however,  he  finds  "one  of  the  most 
provoking    of    books."      "I   am    alternately   seduced    into    ad- 
miration," he  says,  "and  repelled  by  what  seems  to  me  a  most 
lamentable   misapplication    of    first-rate    powers."      We    quote 
further  from  his  criticism  of  this  book : 

"If  my  irreverence  reveals  a  real  defect  in  my  author  instead 
of  myself,  I  think  that  the  defect  is  explicable.  George  Eliot,  I 
have  suggested,  was  a  woman  ;  a  woman,  loo,  of  rather  delicate 
health,  exhausted  by  hard  work  ;  and,  moreover,  a  woman  who, 
in  spite  of  her  philosophy,  was  eminently  respectable,  and 
brought  up  in  a  quiet  middle-class  atmosphere.  .  .  .  And  tho  by 
dint  of  conscientious  reading  she  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
ruffian  geniuses  of  the  Renaissance,  she  could  not  throw  herself 
into  any  real  sympathy  with  them.  Such  a  feat  required  the 
audacity  of  a  Victor  Hugo  and,  perhaps,  the  indifference  to  pro- 
priety of  a  modern  realist.  The  criticism  would  be  summed  up 
by  calling  the  book  'academic'  ;  meaning,  1  take  it,  that  it  sug- 
gests the  professor's  chair ;  and  implies  the  belief  that  a  careful 
study  of  authorities,  and  scrupulous  attention  to  esthetic  canons, 
will  be  a  sufl5cient  outfit  for  a  journey  into  the  regions  of  ro- 
mance." 

Sir  Leslie   Stephen   is   unable  to  "believe  that  George  Eliot 
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achieved  a  permanent  position  in  English  poetry,  "  and  he  de- 
clares her  to  have  been  a  "remarkable,"  if  not  "unique,  case,  of 
a  writer  taking  to  poetry  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty-four,  by  which 

the  majority  of  [K>ets  have 
done  their  best  work." 
His  final  estimate  is  as 
follows : 

"  We  feel  that  the  writer 
with  wh<jm  we  have  been 
in  contact  possessed  a  sin- 
gularly wide  and  reflect- 
ive intellect,  a  union  of 
keen  sensibility  with  a 
thoroughly  tolerant  spirit, 
a  desire  to  appreciate  ail 
the  good  hidden  under  tlie 
commonplace  and  narrow, 
a  lively  sympathy  with 
all  the  nobler  aspirations, 
a  vivid  insight  into  the 
perplexities  and  delusions 
which  beset  even  the 
strongest  minds,  brilliant 
powers  of  wit.  at  once 
playful  and  pungent,  and. 
if  we  must  add.  a  rather 
melancholy  view  of  lite  in 
general,  a  melancholy 
which  is  not  nur.sed  for 
purposes  of  display,  but 
forced  upon  a  fine  under- 
standing by  the  view  of  a 
state  of  things  which,  we 
must  admit,  does  not  al- 
together lend  itself  to  a 
cheerful  optimism.  .  .  . 
When  I  compare  her  work 
with  that  of  other  novel- 
ists. I  can  not  doubt  that 
she  had  powers  of  mind 
and  a  richness  of  em- 
otional nature  rarely 
equaled,  or  that  her  wri- 
tings— whatever  their  shortcomings — will  have  a  corresponding 
value  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  readers." 


WOMEN   AND    EUROPEAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

THERE  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
enrolled  at  the  German  universities  during  the  present 
summer  semester,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  this  contingent 
last  winter,  and  that  fact  furnishes  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
the  most  reliable  source  of  information  in  matters  pertaining  to 
higher  education  on  the  Continent,  with  the  text  for  a  discussion 
of  the  whole  problem.     We  glean  these  facts  and  opinions: 

Only  si.x  months  ago  the  friends  of  the  woman's  cause  were 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  tlie  twenty-one  uni- 
versities of  the  Fatherland  had  not  only  for  the  first  time  reached 
a  thousand,  but  had  passed  the  twelve  hundred  line,  half  of 
these  being  in  Berlin  alone.  Now  the  total  number  has  sunk  to 
8S7,  Berlin  having  only  370  of  these.  This  decrease  is  the  exter- 
nal result  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  feeling  developing  in  univer- 
sity circles  against  making  admission  of  the  women  to  these 
schools  so  easy.  The  movement  has  been  checked.  Only  in  one 
state  of  the  German  Confederation  has  there  been  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  favor  it,  and  this  has  been  in  Baden,  which  has 
opened  its  two  universities  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Freiburg  to 
women  with  full  privileges  of  immatriculation  and  examinations, 
and  in  addition  has  arranged  for  full  courses  in  the  girls'  second- 
ary schools  leading  up  to  the  universities.  But  no  other  state 
has  shown  any  inclination  to  follow  this  example.  In  some  few 
cases,  as  in  Oldenburg,  the  authorities  have  permitted  girls  to 
join  the  boys'  classes  in  the  colleges ;  in  some  cities,  as  in  Carls- 
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ruhc.  Lcipsic,  Berlin,  and  Breslau.  regular  girls"  colleges  have 
beeu  established  by  private  associations,  but  at  all  the  universi- 
ties outside  of  Haden  woineu  are  admitted  only  as  "hearers" 
anil  by  special  pcrinissiDii  only  allowcil  to  graduate.  Within  re- 
cent weeks  the  most  influential  German  university,  that  of  Her- 
lin.  has  officially  taken  its  stand  on  the  matter  by  declining  to 
entertain  a  petition  from  its  woman  contingent  asking  for  equal 
rights  with  the  male  students.  Instead,  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mittance have  been  made  more  severe.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  reactionary  policy  was  the  fact  that  Russian  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses have  abused  the  liberality  of  the  university  authorities,  and 
have  been  crowding  out  the  Germans  themselves.  Hence  Leip- 
sic,  Halle,  and  other  high-grade  universities  have  decided  no 
longer  to  recognize  the  diplomas  of  the  so-called  "girls'  colleges  " 
of  Russia,  and  Kihiigsberg  has  practically  excluded  all  women 
from  its  medical  department. 

Another  reason  why  many  German  professors  are  mistrusting 
the  whole  woman's  crusade  at  the  universities  is  the  fact  that 
so  few  of  the  women  students  possess  the  perseverance  to  com- 
plete any  particular  course  of  study.  Out  of  a  total  of  some 
2.000  women  students  during  the  two  terms  of  the  year  1901, 
only  14  managed  to  take  a  degree,  while  the  average  number  of 
graduates  among  the  men  is  easily  twenty-five  percent,  or  more  of 

the    total    in    atten- 

dance.  Of  these  14 
Halle  reported  5, 
Heidelberg  3,  Got- 
tingen  2.  Berlin. 
Breslau.  Freiberg, 
and  Munich  each  i. 
Eight  of  these  wom- 
en were  from  North 
America  and  5  were 
Germans  ;  3  gradu- 
ated in  medicine. 
4  in  English  phi- 
lology. I  in  Ger- 
manic, I  in  romance 
language,  2  in  phi- 
losophy. I  in  mathe- 
matics, I  in  chem- 
istry, I  in  geology. 
The  distribution  of 
the  women  in  atten- 
dance now  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Berlin,  370; 
Munich,  27 ;  Leip- 
sic,    53  ;    Bonn,    84 ; 

Freiburg,  43  ;  Breslau,  65  ;  Halle,  28  ;  Heidelberg,  54  ;  Tiibin- 
gen,  2  ;  Marburg.  4 ;  Kiel,  13  ;  Wiirzburg,  19 ;  Strassburg,  29  ; 
Marburg,  38 ;  Erlangen,  8 ;  Giessen.  9 ;  Konigsberg,  36 ; 
Jena.  10. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  woman's  ques- 
tion in  European  universities  is  the  address  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject which  was  delivered  by  Rector  Hjeldl.  of  the  University  of 
Helsingfors,  and  published  in  the  Finnlamiisclie  Rttndschau, 
in  which  the  experience  of  that  famous  institution,  where  women 
have  enjoyed  partial  or  full  privileges  ever  since  1870,  are  given. 
The  leading  facts   and  conclusions  are  these  : 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  University  of  Helsingfors  was  first 
opened  to  women,  the  attendance  was  comjiarativel}-  small,  but 
those  who  did  come  evinced  remarkable  zeal  and  achieved  some 
success.  During  the  entire  decade  between  i88o  and  1890  only 
17  women  were  immatriculated.  The  change  came  in  1890,  and 
in  1897  the  number  of  women  already  in  attendance  was  215. 
The  total  attendance  has  been  down  to  the  present  time  749,  and 
the  average  semester  enrolment  is  over  200.  The  experiences 
which  the  university  has  made  during  these  more  than  thirty 
years  have  been  varied.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  only  twelve 
per  cent,  of  these  women  have  managed  to  take  any  examina- 
tions, while  the  average  for  men  is  forty  per  cent.  Nearly  all 
professors  agree  that  the  zeal  of  the  women  after  a  few  years 
begins  to  lag,  and  they  fail  to  attain  their  end.  As  far  as  ability 
is  concerned  there  is  a  practical  agreement  that  no  distinctions 
can  be  made  between  the  two  sexes.  The  presence  of  women  at 
the  university  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  men,  causing  them 


to  be  more  faithful  and  persistent.  In  certain  spheres,  espe- 
cially in  the  historico-jjhilological  department,  women  show  re- 
markable abilities,  but  not  so  much  in  the  mathematical  and 
natural  science  department.  Some  of  the  professors  declare  it  as 
their  conviction  that  women  are  not  so  able  as  men  to  master 
greater  Kelds  of  abstract  materials,  nor  do  they  evince  the  same 
degree  of  independence  of  thought.  None  of  the  evil  results  that 
were  predicted  as  resulting  from  this  innovation  have  made 
their  appearance.  In  general  the  experiment  has  been  a  suc- 
cess.—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A   LITERARY    MAP   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

THE  accompanying  map,  which  shows  the  geographical  area 
over  which  the  historical  and  "local-color  "  novelists  of  this 
country  have  distributed  their  favors  in  choosing  the  back- 
grounds for  their  stories,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  almost  all 
the  choicest  territory  has  been  preempted.  Says  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Literary  Supplement,  August  9)  : 

"The  unclaimed  territory  is  nearly  coextensive  with  that  which 
is  considered  valueless  for  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  or 

residence  purposes. 
There  are.  of  course, 
some  exceptions  to 
this,  but  the  rule 
generally  holds 
good ....  New  York 
City  has  been '  done ' 
by -SO  many  noveli.sts 
in  the  last  half-cen- 
tury that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  print  one- 
tenth  of  their  names. 
There  may  have 
been  .some  names 
omitted  from  Boston 
and  New  England 
which  offer  the  same 
difficulties.  Several 
Americans,  like  Mr. 
Brady  and  Miss 
Seawell.  have  writ- 
ten sea  tales,  so 
their  names  do  not 
appear. 

"The  map  shows 
that  novelists,  like  humanity  in  general,  are  gregarious.  They 
huddle  together  for  protection  and  other  advantages  in  the 
large  cities,  not  going  out  into  the  country  until  forced  to  do 
so  by  competition.  The  literary  claims  held  by  New  England 
and  other  Eastern  fiction  writers  have,  like  the  farms  of  those 
localities,  been  largely  abandoned  in  late  years,  and  the  work- 
ers or  their  successors  have  been  forced  to  places  where  the 
competition  is  not  so  fierce,  and  where  the  local  color  has  not 
been  overworked.  Mary  Wilkins,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Mr.  How- 
ells,  and  a  few  others  still  delve  in  that  stony  and  unproductive 
soil,  but  the  historical  fields  of  Europe  have  tempted  many 
American  writers  far  afield,  while  others  have  come  West  to  the 
Middle  .States,  and  even  to  the  Pacific  coast." 

There  are  still  "vast  territories  yet  untouched,  great  areas  of 
literary  soil  yet  virgin  to  the  pen  or  typewriter  ;  huge  masses  of 
population  undescribed  ;  many  dialects  absolutely  unintelligible 
to  human  comprehension  unexploited  ;  and  enough  new  local  color 
to  change  the  entire  literary  horizon."      The  Tribune  concludes: 

"Even  Alaska  is  not  without  its  literary  settlers.  Jack  London 
being  counted  among  the  pioneers.  Hawaii,  which  is  not  on  our 
map,  should  offer  untold  riches  to  its  explorers.  The  Philippines 
have  already  been  used  in  at  least  two  novels,  and  they  are  good 
for  many  more  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  dialects.  Then 
there  is  Guam  !  Think,  O  think,  of  Guam  !  'The  Guerrillas  of 
Guam  ! '  The  name  alone  should  be  worth  an  edition  of  50,000 
copies.  And  Porto  Rico— Porto  Rico  eighty-five  per  cent,  free, 
as  Tom  Reed  said — there's  richness  ! 

"  When  the  wealth  of  all  this  unexplored  territory  shall  have 
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become  fully  known  the  historical  novel  of  Europe  will  have  u> 
go.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  more  fights  upon  the  staircase,  and  the 
gentlemen  bearing  secret  missives  from  the  king  will  no  longer 
be  molested  upon  the  liigliway  or  in  inns  at  midnight.  George 
Washington  will  once  more  resume  his  function  of  assisting  in 
the  transmi.ssion  of  harmless  and  necessary  mails,  and  the  other 
historical  characters  of  fiction  will  fall  Ijack  into  the  places  to 
which  Clio  has  assigned  them." 


THE  CONFESSIONS   OF   A    DIME    NOVELIST. 

MR.  GELETT  BURGESS,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  many  unique  journalistic  ventures,  has 
added  to  his  literary  exploits  by  interviewing  Eugene  T.  Saw- 
yer, "the  king  of  dime-novelists."  Mr.  Sawyer  is  at  pre.sent  the 
city  editor  of  a  San  Jos6  newspaper  and  is  described  (in  '///«■ 
liookinan,  August)  as  "a  genial,  sadly  smiling  gentleman,"  "the 
mildest  mannered  man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. " 
He  has  tracked  and  slain  more  villains  and  rescued  more  hero- 
ines, we  are  told,  than  Dumas  himself.  "His  editions  are  not 
measured  by  thousands,  but  by  cart-loads ;  he  probably  holds 
the  world's  championship  for  story-writing,  with  upward  of 
seventy-five  books  to  his  discredit."  Mr.  Sawyer,  when  asked 
to  outline  his  idea  of  the  function  of  the  dime-novel,  replied  : 

"To  a  man  whose  life  is  measured  by  yards  of  ribbon  and 
pounds  of  cheese,  or  bounded  by  the  four  dingy  walls  of  a  count- 
ing-house, a  dime  novel  is  a  revelation  and  a  delight.  Most  of 
my  readers  are  mere  '  supers  '  on  the  stage  of  life.  They  are  not 
in  themselves  picturesque.  Nothing  romantic  ever  happens  to 
them.  For  all  these,  hungry  for  something  to  take  them  out  of 
themselves,  the  dime  novel  provides  a  thrill  per  page,  the  only 
real  mental  stimulus  they  are  capable  of.  The  heroes  that  strut 
through  the  pages  of  the  '  yellow-back  '  are  the  only  interesting 
persons  they  ever  hobnob  with.  No  wonder  they  love  Nick 
Carter." 

"How  do  you  go  to  work?  "  Mr.  Sawyer  was  asked.  "  Do  you 
block  out  your  plot  first,  and  have  a  general  idea  of  your  peo- 
ple? "     He  answered  : 

"I  begin  thinking  with  the  first  word  set  down,  and  not  before. 
Of  course  I  must  begin  with  something  that  will  attract  interest. 
The  old  method  used  to  be  something  like  this : 

"'Help!  Help!  Help!'  These  words  rang  out  into  the  air  on  a  cold 
November  night,  in  a  little  town  not  twenty  miles  distant  from  New  York. 
Some  one  was  in  dire  need,  but  the  whole  country  seemed  utterly  deserted. 

And  then  immediatelj'  there  was  a  row  of  stars,  after  which  the 
paragraph  went  on : 

"Twenty  years  ago,  Ephraim  Gobson  was  the  most  respected  citizen  in 
New  Potsdam,  and  Huldah,  his  sunny-haired  daughter,  was  called  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  etc.,  etc. 

But  I  fancy  I  revolutionized  the  opening  of  the  dime  novel. 
Writers  for  the  magazines  have  learned  how  necessary  it  is  to 
begin  the  plot  with  the  first  word,  and  do  it  perhaps  more  artisti- 
cally, but  it's  the  same  principle.  Here  are  some  of  my  begin- 
nings. For  instance,  in  '  Ramon  Aranda,  the  California  Detec- 
tive,' I  start : 

•"  We  will  have  the  money,  or  she  shall  die  ! ' 
or,  in  another  one  I  thought  rather  striking : 

"'  Swear  the  defendant  \ ' 
and  in  'The  Dead  Man's  Hand  '  the  opening  line  was  this: 

"'It  is  a  case  of  mysterious  disappearance,  Mr.  Carter  ! ' 

Sometimes  it  is  harder  to  get  a  good  opener  than  a  good  title,  tho 
the  title  and  the  'cover  situation  '  are  what  usually  .sell  the  book. 
That  last  quotation  is  from 'The  Dead  Man's  Hand;  or,  Nick 
Carter's  Matchless  Method. '  The  main  title  was  suggested  to 
me  by  the  publishers,  who  thought  it  would  sell  well,  and  from 
that  phrase  I  built  up  the  whole  book." 

The  "Nick  Carter"  series  brought  their  author  $50  per  novel, 
each  book  running  to  about  25,000  words.     The  "Log  Cabin" 


novels  are  twice  as  long  and  brought  $100  apiece.  Mr.  Sawyer 
confesses  that  the  writer  of  dime-novels  is  never  likely  to  become 
rich,  but  he  finds  compensations  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
nevertheless.      He  concludes  : 

'I  have  always  been  a  reader,  as  well  as  a  writer,  of  dime 
novels,  tho  I  do  not  read  only  that  cla.ss  of  literature  by  any 
means.  I  have  read  them  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  still  read  ihem, 
now  perhaps  from  curiosity  and  because  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  this  particular  kind  of  fiction.  It  is  not,  however, 
only  the  'submerged  tenth'  who  read  cheap  stories.  I  have 
been  into  bookshops  and  seen  bankers  and  capitalists  gravely 
])aying  their  nickels 
for  the  same  tales 
their  own  elevator 
boys  read.  I  have 
known  literary  men 
10  confess  that  they 
had  read  tales  as 
bad  as  mine  with 
interest  and  excite- 
ment. Such  yarns 
are  about  as  good 
a  remedy  for  brain 
fag  as  you  could 
find.  They're  easy, 
and  require  little 
effort  of  the  mind. 
You  can  read  '  The 
Pirate  of  the  Cari- 
bees'  when  your 
nerves  forbid  ethi- 
cal discussions.  .  .  . 
"They  say  that 
dime -novel  writers 
are  born,  not  made. 
It  isn' t  so  easy  as  it  ^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^.^.^.^ 

looks.       Of  COirse,    I  Courtesy  of  77i<' />W/fr»/<i«. 

never    made     any 

claims  to  literary  quality,  and  never  tried  for  a' style. '  My 
books  were,  frankly,  'pot-boilers,'  and  I  think  I  have  sense  of 
humor  enough  to  know  where  they  stand.  Still  Louisa  Alcott 
did  it  once.  I'm  on  a  bad  eminence,  I  know.  But  tho  my 
work  was  all  trashy,  it  never  pandered  to  any  depraved  tastes. 
For  a  dime  novel  you  require  only  three  things — a  riotous  im- 
agination, a  dramatic  instinct,  and  a  right  hand  that  never 
tires.  I  never  revised  a  line  or  crossed  out  a  word.  But  I  doubt 
if  every  one  could  write  that  way,  ofihand,  as  it  were,  and  turn 
out  a  story  that  a  messenger-boy  could  no  more  leave  half  done 
than  a  fox  terrier  could  stop  in  the  pursuit  of  a  rat." 


NOTES. 

T/te  lyorld's  H'ork  is  soon  to  be  published  in  an  English  edition,  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.F.,  will  be  the  editor 

"A  Brainworkers'  Association  "  has  been  organized  in  New  York,  with 
Edwin  Markham  as  president  and  Col.  W.  D.  H.  Washington  as  secretarv. 
The  special  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  give  financial  aid  to  unfortu- 
nate writers  and  artists. 

RUDV.ARD  Kipling  h.is  transferred  his  residence  from  Rottingdean  to 
Burwash,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  is  said  that  the  change  was  made  on 
account  of  the  annoyances  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of 
"trippers"  and  visitors. 

M.  Raff.aei.LI,  a  Paris  artist,  recently  called  together  a  number  of  his 
confreres  in  his  studio,  and,  according  to  \\\^  J<uirnal  des  Dibals,  made  pub- 
lic an  important  discovery.  "You  know  the  inconveniences  of  painting  in 
oil,"  he  said  ;  "brushes,  palettes,  knives,  a  whole  arsenal,  inconvenient  and 
cumbersome,  requiring  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  cleansing  after  every 
sittmg.  I  have  long  been  trying  to  combine  the  convenience  of  the  pastel 
with  the  quality  of  the  oil  painting  of  which  age  increases  the  beauty,  and 
I  think  I  have  succeeded.  I  have  reduced  the  colors  into  sticks,  that  I  use 
like  crayons  and  with  which  1  can  paint  on  canvas,  wood,  ivory  or  paper. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  most  complicated  character  that  I  will  copy  before 
you  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the  perfection  of  this  method.  It  has  also 
two  other  advantages — it  dries  quickly,  and  when  dried  is  unalterable." 
M.  Raflfaelli  then  reproduced  under  the  eyes  of  his  guests  a  portion  of  his 
model  with  such  fidelity  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  copy 
from  the  original.  His  friends  were  astounded,  and  M.  Besnard,  the  great 
colorist,  IS  said  to  ha\e  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  revolution  in  the  art  of 
painting  !  " 
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SCIENCE    AND     INVENTION. 


THE    INTELLIGENCE   OF    INSECTS. 

IT  Bsetl  to  be  the  fashion  tocn-clit  the  ant  and  the  bee  witli 
almost  superhuman  intelligence  in  certain  directions.  Re- 
cent writers  are  inclined  to  jjo  to  tiie  other  extreme  and  to  deny- 
that  their  acts  are  anything  more  than  automatic— that  they 
show  any  nu)re  conscious  thought  than  a  man  does  when  he 
closes  his  eyes  to  protect  them  from  a  threatened  blow.  In  a 
recent  work  on  "The  Sen.sations  of  Insects"  (Paris.  1902),  the 
author,  M.  A.  Forel,  wiio  is  a  well-known  French  neurologist, 
strongly  maintains  that  insects  think  as  truly  as  we  do,  tho  of 
course  ou  a  vastly  lower  plane.  The  trouble  with  investigations 
of  insects,  he  says,  is  that  some  investigators  treat  them  as  if 
they  had  the  senses  and  brains  of  men  and  others  as  if  they  were 
entirely  destitute  of  brains.  What  is  needed  in  the  discussion, 
he  asserts,  is  common  sense,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  inject  a 
little  of  it  by  means  of  this  book.  We  translate  below  a  review 
of  Forel's  book  from  the  Rei'iie  Scientifique  (July  19).  Says 
the  writer: 

"Regarding  the  sight  of  insects,  the  author  is  a  partizau  of 
Johan  Muller's  '  mosaic  '  theor)'.  The  insect  perceives  a  more  or 
less  clear  image  of  the  object,  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic.  ...  A 
curious  plate  shows  us  how  a  bee  sees  a  tiny  insect  that  passes 
before  its  eye,  as  a  somewhat  confused  patch  on  the  bright  sky. 
In  fact,  most  insects  have  poor  sight;  only  those  whose  ey-es 
have  a  very  considerable  number  of  facets  (12,000  to  17,000)  ap- 
pear to  distinguish  objects  clearly. 

"In  spite  of  this,  sight  is  a  very  important  sense  with  insects  ; 
it  is  by  sight  that  they  direct  their  flight.  The  occlusion  of  the 
eyes  by  a  layer  of  varnish  makes  them  completely  unable  to  find 
their  way. 

"The  eyes  have  also  another  office  :  they  enable  ants  to  distin 
guish  the  ultra-violet  rays,  of  which  they  have  a  horror. 

"The  antenna;  serve  at  once  to  detect  distant  objects  by  odor 
and  to  distinguish  near  ones  by  what  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
'contact-odor.'  It  is  by  the  antenna;  that  insects  recognize  their 
food. 

"  By  the  antennae,  also,  ants  distinguish  their  enemies  from 
their  friends.  .  .  .  The  hate  of  an  ant  for  one  of  a  different  spe- 
cies is  w,ell  known.  Forel  cut  off  the  antennae  of  a  large  number 
of  ants  of  various  species  and  put  them  all  in  a  box  together. 
He  says:  'One  would  have  supposed  it  a  caricature  of  the  para- 
dise of  Aberlaender,  where  cats,  mice,  lions,  and  chickens  all 
drank  milk  from  the  same  dish.  .  .  .  The  ants  associated  with 
each  other  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  in  spite  of  their  diver- 
sity.' 

"  Hearing  and  touch  are  also  the  subjects  of  interesting  experi- 
ments, especially  touch,  which  the  author  has  studied  in  .spiders. 

"Of  still  more  general  interest  is  the  part  of  the  book  in  which 
the  author  explains  his  ideas  on  the  instinct  and  intelligence  of 
insects.  Instinct,  he  says,  is  closely  connected  with  sense-per- 
ception ;  an  ant  with  its  antennae  removed  abandons  and  neg- 
lects Its  grub ;  a  fl}'  deprived  of  its  antennae  ceases  at  once  to 
deposit  its  eggs  in  flesh,  for  it  no  longer  recognizes  the  odor. 
Instinct,  however,  is  not  destroyed  in  these  cases ;  an  ant  with 
cut  antennae,  placed  on  a  grub,  will  recognize  it,  but  the  senso- 
rial impression  that  puts  the  mechanism  of  instinct  into  opera- 
tion has  disappeared. 

"But  instinct  does  not  constitute  the  whole  mentality  of  an  in- 
sect. Forel  believes  that  insects  have  minds ;  he  does  not  think 
that  their  brains  are  reduced  to  mere  hereditary  automatism. 
Besides  instinct,  we  observe  in  them  'small  plastic  judgments,' 
new  combinations  that  remove  them  from  their  automatism,  aid- 
ing them  to  avoid  difficulties  and  to  direct  their  way  between 
two  dangers.  It  is  in  the  directive  faculty  of  bees,  in  the  aston- 
ishing memory  of  localities  shown  by  them,  that  we  see  best  how- 
far  instinct  and  automatism  are  from  constituting  the  whole  men- 
tal life  of  insects.  The  author  here  runs  counter  to  the  new  Ger- 
man .school  which,  with  Bethe,  would  suppress  all  psychology, 
or  '  authropocentrism. '  in  studies  of  this  kind.  In  an  ardent  po- 
lemic Forel  maintains,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  that  the 
insect  has   something  analogous  to  our   thoughts  when  it  per- 


forms acts  analogous  to  ours,  and  that  we  are  thus  obliged,  in 
explaining  these  facts,  to  have  recourse  to  the  terms  of  human 
psychology. 

"To  sum  up.  says  Forel,  in  all  these  researches  in  experimen- 
tal comparative  psychology,  we  must 'put  ourselves  on  a  level 
with  the  insect's  mind,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  avoid  the  an- 
thropocentric  prejudices  of  which  works  on  this  subject  are  full; 
but  we  must  also  avoid  the  opposite  extreme — anthiopophobia, 
which  would  see  in  a  living  organism  only  a  machine.'  To  de- 
fend his  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  Forel  looks  for  proofs  in 
metaphysics  ;  he  invokes  monism,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  argument  that  will  scarcely  touch  any 
but  those  who  are  of  the  same  belief  as  the  author. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  short  review  to  the  style  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  who  tries  with  all  his  power  to  prove 
what  he  believes,  and  puts  much  fire  and  passion  into  the  discus- 
sion. These  qualities  make  the  reading  of  his  book  very  easy 
and  very  absorbing." — Translation  made  Jor  Thk  I^tekarv 
Digest. 


NOXIOUS  FUMES  FROM  STORAGE-BATTERIES. 

PASSENGERS  in  street-cars  operated  by  electric  storage- 
batteries  constantly  complain  of  objectionable  odors  or 
irritating  fumes  from  the  batteries.  In  New  York  City,  where  one 
line  is  so  operated,  the  company  has  been  cited  to  appear  before 
the  health  authorities  and  show  cause  why  their  cars  should  not 
be  declared  a  public  nuisance.  Physicians  have  reported  in  nu- 
merous cases  that  the  fumes  in  question  frequently  cause  illness 
to  passengers.  What  are  these  fumes,  and  how  is  it  possible  to 
avoid  them?  An  editorial  writer  in  Gassier' s  Magazine,  Au- 
gust, has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"In  the  battery  cars  on  the  Copenhagen  tramways,  in  Den- 
mark, the  odors  have  often  been  so  disagreeable  that  the  pas- 
sengers have  got  out  to  escape  them.  As  to  the  probable  cause, 
the  following  explanations  have  been  given  by  three  Danish  en- 
gineers, Messrs.  Paul  Beigsoe,  J.  B.  Bruun,  and  C.  Kjoer.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bergsoe's  opinion,  as  presented  in  the  foreign 
abstracts  of  the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  while  no 
inorganic  compound  having  the  same  odor  can  be  formed  from 
the  contents  of  the  accumulators,  this  is  the  odor  emitted  by  deal 
which  has  been  dipped  in  dilute  sulfui  ic  acid  and  laid  aside  for 
a  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  destructive  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  resinous  or  other  residue  of  the  wood  sap. 
The  hydrogen  liberated  in  charging  the  accumulator  cells  bub- 
bles up  to  the  surface  of  the  dilute  sulfuric  acid  ;  and  the  bub- 
bles in  bursting  scatter  microscopic  drops  of  acid,  which  remain 
floating  in  the  air  for  a  length  of  time.  The  air  thus  impreg- 
nated attacks  the  woodwork  of  the  chamber  containing  the  bat- 
tery and  also  of  the  car  to  which  it  has  more  or  less  free  access. 
When  the  charging  of  the  accumulators  is  approaching  comple- 
tion, the  evolution  of  hydrogen  becomes  so  violent  as  to  give  the 
liquid  the  appearance  of  boiling." 

As  for  the  remedy,  that,  it  appears,  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
Saj-s  the  writer : 

"  However  carefully  the  chambers  are  protected  with  acid-proof 
linings  of  insulating  material,  the  acid  penetrates  through  the 
minutest  crevices,  and  when  once  it  reaches  the  wood  there  is  no 
stopping  its  destructive  action  and  the  consequent  liheration  of 
odorous  organic  compounds.  The  ebonite  cells  ordinarily  used 
for  tramway  batteries  can  also  contribute  to  the  odor.  Their 
surface  is  attacked  by  ozone,  and  in  time  they  themselves  be- 
come hard  and  brittle.  Hanging  the  battery  under  the  car, 
whereby  the  objectionable  odor  would  be  completely  obviated, 
has  been  tried  elsewhere,  but  abandoned  owing  to  want  of  suffi- 
cient room  for  battery  and  motors  together ;  moreover,  the  mo- 
tors might  then  be  attacked  by  the  acid,  while  the  battery  would 
be  inaccessible  for  examination  after  charging,  unless  compli- 
cated and  expensive  arrangements  were  specially  made.  As  an 
inside  battery  requires  removing  of  the  cover  for  every  charging, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  some  escape  of  air  impregnated 
with  acid ;  but  the  nuisance  may  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  be 
insignificant.  Onlj'  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  are  allowed  for  charg- 
ing the  Noith  Bridge  tramcars  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  charging 
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must,  therefore,  presumably  continue  almost  up  to  the  lime  of 
starting;  whereas  the  charging  ought  to  be  finished  and  the  bat- 
tery chamber  shut  off  from  the  ear  some  minutes  before  starting. 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  air  in  the  car  to  get  fresh.  Blowing 
air  through  the  battery  chamber  is  the  wrong  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  vapor,  which  ought  to  be  exhausted  by  suction." 


TRACK    REMOVAL    BY   WHOLESALE. 

'"r^HE  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  grade  of  sev- 
A       eral  miles  of  track  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  been 
expeditiously  lowered  without  unspiking  the  rails  is  given  in 
Popular  Mechanics  : 

"  Pulling  down  miles  of  railroad  track  from  a  high  to  a  lower 
grade  is  now  almost  as  simple  as  child's  play,  as  a  result  of  a  new 


READY  TO  THROW  THE  TRACK— BKFORE  PULLING. 

Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechanics  (Cliicajto). 

device  that  has  recently  been  put  in  service  in  the  roatlbed  im- 
provements on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  The  device  is  known 
as  the  Lidgerwood  unloader.  Its  principal  equipment  is  an  en- 
gine, an  anchored  flat-car,  and  a  caljle.  The  cable  is  stretched 
from  the  flat-car  to  the  track  to  be'  moved  and  fastened  ai)out  the 
rails.  The  engine  is  started  and  the  track,  pulled  by  the  cable, 
crawls  down  from  the  high  grade  and  is  stretched  out  in  a  lean- 
ing posture  along  the  side  of  the  embankment.  The  engine  then 
reverses  its  course  and  pulls  the  track  from  its  slanting  position 
along  the  side  of  the  embankment  to  the  level  ground  of  the 
lower  grade,  leaving  it  sufficiently  well  alined  and  graded  for 
work-trains  to  run  on. 

"This  new  process  does  away  with  the  old  system  of  throwing 
track  with  a  gang  of  men  and  crowbars.  That  was  a  tedious, 
costly,  and  antiquated  method  in  comparison.     In  forcing  the 
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SAME  TRACK  AFTER  BEING  PULLED, 
Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechattics  (ChicaRo). 

track  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  rail  would  stand  so  high 
above  the  ground,  after  the  ties  began  to  project,  that  the  men 
could  not  obtain  a  hold  with  their  bars." 

The  writer  of  the  article  quotes  the  following  comments  from 
The  Railway  Review  : 

"  To  throw  a  mile  of  track  laterally  and  to  a  lower  grade  by 


hand  labor  requires  the  services  of  a  large  gang  of  men  for  a 
whole  day.  and  the  average  expense  on  this  road  has  been  alxiut 
$175  l)er  mile.  Hy  using  the  unloader  the  track  can  be  shiftc*d 
lu  j>lace  at  a  cost  of  about  $43  per  mile,  the  ordinary  distance 
l)eing  15  feet  laterally  and  an  average  of  10  feet  vertically.  The 
lime  required  to  do  tlie  work  in  this  manner  averages  7)^  hours. 
The  expense  stated  covers  the  use  of  the  unloader,  IcMduioiive 
and  crew,  four  laborers  and  one  foreman. 

"When  one  side  of  the  cut  has  been  excavated,  the  old  track  is 
thrown  down  to  the  lower  level  to  be  used  for  a  loading-track  in 
excavating  the  other  side  of  the  cut  and  u  new  track  is  usually 
built  to  carry  the  traffic." 


THE    DISTANT    REPRODUCTION  OF    SOUND    BY 

LIGHT. 

'T^  HE  daily  press  reports  liial  Ernst  Ruhmer,  a  German  elev- 
■^  trician,  has  succeeded  in  telejihoning  four  miles  over  the 
rays  of  a  searchlight.  This  is  the  best  that  has  been  done  with 
any  of  the  modifications  of  the  so-called  "photophone  "  devised 
by  Graham  Bell  in  18S0.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  "transmission  "  of 
sound  in  the  exact  sense,  for  the  sound  does  not  travel  over  the 
light-ray;  but  neither  does  the  ordinary  telephone  "transmit" 
sound.  In  both  cases  the  primary  sound  is  reproduced  at  a  <lis- 
tant  point — in  the  telephone  by  a  varying  electrical  current  and 
in  the  photophone  by  a  light-beam  of  varying  intensity.  The 
history  of  the  attempts  to  make  of  Bell's  curious  apparatus  some- 
thing more  than  a  scientific  toy  is  thus  given  in  Electricity, 
August  6  : 

"The  apparatus  as  originally  designed  by  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone  consisted  of  a  plane  mirror  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  a 
beam  of  light  upon  a  selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  an  ordinary 
telephone-receiver  at  the  receiving-end.  The  mirror  served  as  a 
telephone  diaphragm,  a  resonating-chamber  and  mouthpiece 
being  placed  at  the  back.  A  sound  of  any  description  on  enter- 
ing the  mouthpiece  caused  the  mirror  to  viljrate,  thus  altering 
the  intensity  of  the  beam  of  light.  These  changes  in  the  beam 
of  light,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  selenium  cell  which  altered 
its  electrical  resistance  accordinj^ly,  produced  vibrations  in  the 
receiver  of  the  diaphragm  similar  to  those  communicated  to  the 
mirror  of  the  transmitter.  Altlio  the  apparatus  as  designed  by 
Professor  Bell  proved  conclusively  that  speech  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  ray  of  light,  it  was  not  without  defects, 
some  of  them  so  vital  that  further  experiments  were  discontin- 
ued for  the  time  being;  but  iM.  Mercadier,  the  well-known 
French  electrician,  had  in  the  mean  lime  proven  that  the  results 
obtained  were  due  to  heat  effects  and  not,  as  had  been  previ- 
ously supposed,  to  the  light  rays. 

"About  1898  Mr.  Hammond  V.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  interested 
himself  in  the  subject  and  began  experimenting  where  Professor 
Bell  left  ofl.  An  effort  was  made  to  find  a  means  of  directly 
varying  the  heat  produced  by  an  arc-light  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  heat  rays  to  convey  to  the  radiophone-receiver  the  de- 
sired sounds.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  problem 
was  partially  if  not  entirely  solved  by  connecting  in  a  shunt  cir- 
cuit about  the  arc  a  telephone-transmitter  designed  to  carry  a 
large  amount  of  current.  By  this  arrangement  current  is  shunted 
from  the  arc  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of  the  transmitter, 
the  resistance  of  the  latter  varying  in  accordance  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  its  diaphragm. 

"The  variations  in  the  current  of  the  arc-lamp  produced  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  heat  rays  emitted,  and  these  changes 
aflFected  a  small  pellet  of  carbonized  fiber  in  a  glass  bulb  which 
constituted  the  receiver,  producing  vibrations  in  the  column  of 
air  contained  in  the  ear-tubes,  these  being  of  the  ordinary  pho- 
nograph type. 

"In  some  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  Boston  it  is 
stated  that  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  Morse  sig^nals  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  This,  as  it  will  be  remarked,  is  over  two  miles  less 
than  the  German  inventor  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  sending 
articulated  sounds.  Just  what  use  could  be  made  of  this  inven- 
tion in  a  practical  way  when  perfected  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  its  principal  use  would 
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be  Ml  signaling  from  wur-shtp  u>  war-sliij>.  or  from  a  war-ship  lo 
«  furtiticatiou. " 

111  the  press  des|>atchoK  it  is  stated  that  llcrr  Kiihiuer  has 
hitherto  used  a  searchlight  thirty-Hve  centimeters  in  diameter, 
and  that  he  intends  in  future  to  employ  one  of  between  one  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  centimeters,  by  which  he  expects  to  trans- 
mit speech  twenty-five  miles. 


THE  ALLEGED   TRANSFORMATION    OF 
SPECIES. 

CAN  one  species  be  suddenly  changed  into  another?  It  is 
accepted  by  all  believers  in  the  theory  of  evolution  that  one 
species  may  be  derived  from  another  by  slow  change  in  the 
course  of  generations,  but  can  the  eggs  of  one  creature  hatch  out 
the  young  of  another?  That  this  miraculous  transformation  can 
be  proved  to  have  taken  place  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Charlton 
Bastian,  who  has  named  the  plienomenon  "heterogenesis. "  If 
he  is  not  deceived,  our  ideas  of  biological  laws  and  limitations 
must  be  all  wrong.  That  he  has  been  deceived  is  evidently  the 
opinion  of  the  governing  authorities  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
Dr.  Bastian  has  been  refused  a- hearing  by  that  representative 
body  of  scientific  men.  Its  decision  was  probably  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Bastian  has  once  before  startled  the  scientific 
world  by  an  announcement  of  a  sensational  discovery  which  is 
now  believed  by  most  students  to  have  been  founded  on  error. 
It  was  he  who  asserted  that  he  had  proved  the  reality  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  it  was  his  experiments  which  were  sub- 
sequently shown  to  be  fallacious  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall.  The 
extent  and  character  of  Dr.  Bastian's  present  claims  may  be 
gaged  from  the  following  quotation  from  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  in  7/ie  Hospilal    (July  26)  : 

"The  recent  publication  by  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian  .  .  .  may 
serve  to  raise  very  interesting  and  important  questions  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  incumbent  upon  philosophers 
to  take  note  of  opinions  or  assertions,  in  relation  to  the  subject- 
matters  of  their  studies,  which  appear  to  be  subversive  of  doc- 
trines almost  universally  held  to  be  true.  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian 
defines  heterogenesis  as 'the  production  from  the  substance  of 
organism's  or  their  germs  of  alien  forms  of  life, '  and  he  gives,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  illustrations  of  the  alleged  vari- 
ation. '  the  transformation,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  of 
the  entire  contents  of  the  egg  of  Hydatiua  seuta  into  a  large 
ciliated  infusorium  belonging  to  the  genus  Otostoma.'  Modern 
biology  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  the  event  which  Dr. 
Bastian  describes,  and  the  successive  steps  of  which  he  illus- 
trates by  a  series  of  well-executed  microphotographs,  and  its 
representatives  in  the  Royal  and  other  learned  societies  practi- 
cally refuse  to  discuss  the  question,  or  to  make  any  attempt  to 
discover  and  point  out  the  sources  of  error  by  which,  in  their 
judgment,  the  recorded  experiments  must  have  been  invali- 
dated." 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  many  scientific  men  that  the 
Royal  Society  was  in  error  in  not  at  least  allowing  Dr.  Bastian 
the  privilege  of  being  refuted.  The  Hospital  points  out  that 
this  privilege  has  been  extended  to  less  eminent  persons,  and  it 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  biologists  who  refuse  a  hearing  to 
Dr.  Bastian  would  have  refused  a  hearing  to  Pasteur,  and  that 
in  doing  so,  if  they  could  have  pointed  to  any  erroneous  conclu- 
sion which  he  had  based  upon  his  earlier  work,  they  would  have 
regarded  it  as  materially  strengthening  the  position  they  had 
assumed.  Yet  the  discovery  of  apparent  exceptions,  in  the  his- 
tory of  science  generally,  has  often  been  a  step  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  laws  by  which  the  apparent  exceptions  wei-e  embraced  ; 
and  altho  at  present  Dr.  Bastian  is  crying  in  the  wilderness,  no 
one  can  say  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  appearances  which  he 
has  described  and  depicted  may  not  lead  the  way  to  better 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  minute  organ- 
isms which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  holding  an  ancestral  rela- 


tion to  others  which  are  higher  in  the  scale.  If.  on  the  other 
liand,  the  channel  through  which  the  germs  of  the  heterogenetic 
growths  found  access  to  his  materials  can  be  pointed  out,  the 
hypotheses  which  he  has  found  upon  their  i)resence  will  die 
harmlessly." 

DIRECT   SUNLIGHT   A   THOUSAND    FEET 
UNDERGROUND. 

IN  the  tropics,  us  we  all  know,  the  sun  may  be  at  times  di- 
rectly in  the  zenith,  and  it  may  hence  perform  a  feat  that 
would  be  impossible  for  it  in  our  own  latitudes  ;  namely,  it  may 
send  its  rays  directly  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  vertical  shaft.  In 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Jottrtial,  J.  Nelson  Nevins  de- 
scribes some  of  the  effects.     He  says : 

"The  accompanying  photograph  shows  sunlight  shining  down 
a  vertical  shaft.     It  was  taken  825  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 


SUNLIGHT  IN    A   \EKTICAL  SHAFT. 
Courtesy  of  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York). 

ground,  and  could  have  been  obtained  at  double  that  distance 
below  the  surface ;  but.  being  a  first  experiment  and  there  being 
only  three  or  four  days  in  the  year  when  it  is  possible  to  perform 
it,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  use  a  station  near  the  surface  in 
order  to  be  more  certain  of  securing  a  photograph. 

"The  photograph  was  taken  in  Los  Tocayos  shaft  of  the  Som- 
brerete  Mining  Company,  at  Sombrerete,  State  of  Zacatecas. 
Mexico.  This  town  is  situated  almost  exactly  on  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  at  midday  on  June  21  the  sun  passes  practically 
vertically  over  the  earth  at  this  point  aiad  illuminates  the  verti- 
cal shafts  clear  to  their  bottoms. 

"This  shaft  is  downcast  and  free  from  smoke.  In  the  lower 
stations  falling  water  dififuses  the  direct  sunlight  and  gives  the 
shaft  the  appearance  of  having  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  glow, 
so  intense  that  on  the  1,100-foot  station  the  three-deck  cage  was 
unloaded  of  empty  cars  and  loaded  with  full  ones  with  all  station 
lights  extinguished. 

"Owing  to  the  light  gaining  admission  only  through  a  narrow 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  massive  head-frame,  it  appears  in  the 
shaft  with  startling  suddenness  ;  gains  in  intensity  for  about  two 
minutes  ;  culminates  and  fades  again.  From  any  of  the  upper 
stations  it  is  possible  to  see  the  platform  at  the  bottom  of  the 
timbering  which  protects  the  shaft-sinkers.  This  vision  of  i.ooo 
feet  or  more  of  a  vertical  shaft,  illuminated  throughout  the  en- 
tire distance,  is  as  curious  as  it  is  unusual.  The  slightest  dis- 
placement of  a  wall-plate  or  a  curve  in  a  guide  is  readily  notice- 
able. 

"When  the  photograph  was  taken  the  cage  was  above  and  the 
water-tank  was  below  the  camera,  consequently  the  tank  com- 
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parlmenty?  is  brillianlly  illuminated  and  in  great  contrast  to  liic 
dark-cage  compartment  Z>'.  In  the  latter  compartment  two  nar- 
row streaks  of  light,  one  on  the  station  sill  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  wall-plate,  indicate  where  the  light  passes  through  the 
clearance  between  the  cage  and  the  shaft  timbers.  The  cage 
bell-rope  and  one  of  the  tank-guides  are  in  strong  relief  against 
the  light  in  the  tank  coniparlment.  The  sheet-iron  turn-plale. 
being  wet,  reflects  the  center-post ;  and  the  guard-gate  shows 
strong  illumination  on  its  upper  odj^e. 

"The  jilale  used  was  Seed's  No.  2O,  and  the  exposure  was  2!4 
minutes  with  the  lens  wide  open.  The  illumination  was  entirely 
that  of  the  sun,  and  the  print  was  made  from  the  plate  exactly  as 
it  developed,  no  retouching  of  any  kind  being  performed." 


THE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   GYPSIES. 

THIS  problem,  once  regarded  as  difficult,  has  now  been  so 
far  solved  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out  almost  the  exact 
spot  that  was  originally  the  home  of  these  wanderers,  and  to 
trace  their  journeyings  through  Asia  and  Europe.  The  most 
recent  opinion  regarding  them  is  thus  .set  forth  by  M.  S.  Geffrey 
in  La  Science  Jllustree  (Paris,  July  26).     Says  this  writer: 

"Judging  from  the  different  dialects  that  they  speak,  which 
closely  resemble  the  idioms  of  Sindh,  in  Western  Hindustan. 
they  are  descended  from  the  Jats,  the  primitive  stock  of  the 
present  population  of  the  Sindh,  or  rather,  as  M.  Trumpp  re- 
marks, from  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Bhangis,  which  left  India 
at  a  distant  epoch  that  can  not  be  fixed,  and  passed  into  Belu- 
chistan.  Afghanistan,  and  Persia. 

"They  did  not  all  emigrate,  however,  if  we  are  to  credit  a  pas- 
sage which  I  find  in  Thevenot's  'Travels  in  the  Levant'  and 
which  I  think  has  been  neglected  by  most  writers  on  the  gyp- 
sies : 

"'The  Zingaues  are  an  Indian  people  who  live  near  Sindy  or 
Sinde  and  serve  as  sailors  on  most  of  the  vessels  that  ply  in  that 
vicinity.  They  are  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Moyal,  who 
makes  them  presents  to  induce  them  to  keep  from  piracy  ;  never- 
theless they  are  great  thieves. ' 

"It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  not  to  recognize,  in  these  robber 
Zinganes  whose  existence  in  Sindh  was  testified  to  by  Thevenot 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  brothers  of  our  Zingari  [gypsies[. 

"However  this  may  be,  the  Afghans  of  Iranian  race  repulsed 
the  Jats,  or  Zingari,  who  had  emigrated  to  their  country.  The 
latter,  who  have  preserved  in  their  dialects  great  similarity  with 
the  Afghan  idioms,  owing  to  this  sojourn,  entered  Kurdistan. 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  where  they  formed,  like  the 
Thugs  in  India,  a  hostile  caste,  and  where  they  remained  for  a 
considerable  time,  notably  in  Egypt. 

"The  name  of  'Rom,'  by  which  the  gypsies  generally  call 
themselves,  is  considered  by  many  linguists  as  a  Coptic  or  Egyp- 
tian word  signifying  'man.'  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as  the  gypsies 
stayed  fcar  a  long  time  in  Rumania,  as  we  shall  see,  before  in- 
vading other  European  countries,  perhaps  the  word  is  derived 
from  this  circumstance. 

"  In  any  case  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt  gave  rise  to  their 
names  of  'gypsies  '  and  'gitanos  '  (Egyptanos). 

"The  race  has  left  throughout  the  whole  Orient  of  Asia  and 
Africa  isolated  representatives  in  families  or  small  tribes.  .  .  . 
Toward  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  the  Zingari  penetrated  into 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Danubian  countries,  where  they  are  still 
found  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  Ruma- 
nia.    Elisee  Reclus  says  of  them  : 

"'The  once-despised  race  of  the  gypsies  is  blending  little  by 
little  with  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  these  pariahs  are  becom- 
ing Rumanians  and  patriots  by  virtue  of  their  relative  freedom. 
Once  they  were  slaves ;  some  belonging  to  the  state,  others  to 
boyars  or  to  convents.  .  .  .  The  fusion  of  races  between  gypsies 
and  Rumanians  is  going  on  the  more  easily  that  their  religion  is 
the  same  and  that  all  the  old  nomads  speak  the  language  of  the 
country 

"In  our  country  the  Zingari  are  rare  and  generally  vaga- 
bonds. .  .  .  Nevertheless  many  have  now  fixed  habitations.  As 
society  becomes  organized,  its  wandering  elements  are  obliged 
to  take  root.  .  .  .  We  are  witnessing  the  end  of  a  great  transfor- 
matioB  begun  ages  ago.     The  bands  of  gypsies  are  in  reality 


only  the  tail-end  of  civilization — the  rear-guard  of  the  multitudes 
of  adventurers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  have  now  been 
transformed  into  nations.  .  .  .  Wave  after  wave,  the  races  have 
passed  over  our  territory,  some  without  becoming  fixed,  others 
leaving  sporadic  islets,  and  finally  some  that  formed  stable  and 
important  settlements. 

"Amid  these  currents,  the  moving  foam  of  the  Zingari  counts 
for  little — at  least  in  France;  for  in  Spain  it  constitutes  an  ele- 
ment notable  enough  for  its  blood  to  appear  in  many  places  and 
form  one  of  the  appreciable  factors  of  the  Spanish  race." — 
7'r<ins/it/ii>ii  niii,/t'  fur  TiiK  LrrKRAKV  Dkjksi. 


A    CHEMICAL    REVOLUTION. 

1  T  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  very  root  of  our  chemical 
•*•  industry  lies  a  substance  that  it  has  hitherto  been  impossi- 
ble to  produce  artificially.  Without  nitric  acid  liardlj-  a  single 
l)ranch  of  commercial  cheiuistry  could  be  carried  on,  and  hith- 
erto we  have  been  dependent  for  this  substance  on  the  natural 
deposits  of  niter,  which  now  seem  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 


l'KOCi;SS  OK  ELKCTKICAL  KIX.\TION  OK   ATMOSPHERIC  .NITROOKN. 
Courtesy  of  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (New  York). 

exhaustion.  Niter,  to  be  sure,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
micro-organism  which  brings  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air 
into  combination,  bnt  this  does  its  work  far  too  slowly  for  us, 
who  use  up  a  century's  product  in  a  day.  The  possibility  that 
i\itric  acid  may  be  produced  artificially  by  forcing  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  combine  chemically  is  therefore 
of  the  highest  interest.  In  The  Electrical  World  iiiid  Engi- 
neer (August  2)  is  an  account  of  an  electrical  process  invented 
by  Charles  S.  Bradley  in  1S99  and  now  being  developed  by  a 
comjjany  at  Niagara  Falls.     Says  the  author  of  the  article  : 

"The  basic  principle  of  the  process  depends  upon  phenomena 
discovered  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  and  admitted  as 
a  fact  of  academic  interest  only.  In  1785  Priestly  discovered 
that  when  an  electrical  spark  was  discharged  through  air,  the 
air  immediately  surrounding  the  same  underwent  a  chemical 
change.  This  phenomenon  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  to  do 
with  electrical  machines  that  produce  sparks  or  arcs.  After  such 
a  machine  has  worked  for  a  time,  a  pungent  odor  is  noticed, 
which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  the  closer  union  of  oxygen 
atoms  producing  ozone.  While  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  a 
reaction  may  take  place,  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  pungent 
odor  which  obtains  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  electric  spark  is 
dne  for  the  most  part  to  oxids  of  nitrogen. 

"Air,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  mixture  of  about  two  vol- 
umes  of   oxygen    to  eight  of   nitrogen,   and    the  electric   spark 
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cuuseu  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen    lu  unite,   furniiug  nitric   oxiil 
anil  nitrogen  peroxid. 

It  is  this  action  that  has  been  utilized  in  Bradley's  process, 
which  consists  of  the  production  of  a  larye  number  of  arcs  in 
a  conrtncd  space,  through  which  a  regulated  volume  of  air  is 
passed.  This  air  emerges  from  the  apparatus  laden  with  nitric 
oxids  and  peroxids,  which  are  conducted  away  and  utilized  in 
forming  the  important  commercial  compounds.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  a  static  spark  is  not  very  effective  in  producing 
the  ilesired  result,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in 
tinding  out  just  what  form  of  electric  spark  would  produce  a 
maximum  chemical  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  air. 
Alternating  and  direct-current  arcs  of  different  voltages  were 
tried,  and  the  result  has  been  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  high- 
voltage,  direct-current  arc.  It  has  been  found  best  to  use  a 
voltage  of  about  lo.ooo  and  allow  it  to  jump  electrostatically 
through  the  air  a  short  distance,  thereby  establishing  the  arc, 
and  then  rapidly  separating  the  contacts  until  the  arc  breaks. 
To  do  this  an  entirely  new  kind  of  machine  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  and  one  has  been  devised  capable  of  making  and  break- 
ing 414,000  arcs  per  minute.  Air  is  driven  through  the  apparatus 
and  comes  out  laden  with  nitrous  gases,  which  are  dissolved  in 
water  by  passing  through  a  device  resembling  a  "cooling-tower." 
Says  the  writer: 

"If  these  gases  are  brought  into  contact  with  caustic  potash, 
saltpeter  is  the  result ;  and  if  brought  into  contact  with  caustic 
soda,  nitrate  soda  is  the  result.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  possible  to 
form  almost  any  of  the  nitrates  by  this  simple  combination  with 
appropriate  bases.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  nitrates 
form  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  chemical  reagents,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  this  process  reduced  to  one  of  commer- 
cial profit  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  developments  of  the 
period." 

At  present  nitric  acid  is  usually  made  from  Chile  saltpeter  dis- 
tilled with  sulfuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  thus  formed  disappears 
in  the  arts,  and  consequently  we  have  been  for  years  taking  from 
the  earth  a  most  important  compound  which  is  limited  in  supply. 
To  quote  again : 

"Upon  these  compounds — namely,  the  fixed  nitrates — veg- 
etation of  aTl  kinds  depends,  and  some  of  the  far-seeing  scientists 
have  stated  that  very  shortly  nature  will  cease  to  honor  these 
drafts  upon  her  fixed  nitrates — that  twelve  million  tons  a  year  of 
fixed  nitrates  will  be  required  to  bring  the  wheat  crop  in  1930  up 
to  the  amount  required.  These  are  serious  matters,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  important  that  means  be  sought  to  produce 
fixed  nitrates  without  drawing  on  nature's  reserve  supply,  by 
utilizing  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  air  around  us.  .  .  .  Long  before 
the  time  the  extraordinary  necessity  for  large  quantities  of  fixed 
nitrates  develops  it  is  expected  that  the  process  will  be  on  a  suffi- 
cient scale  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  problem  successfully." 

Commenting  on  this  new  process.  The  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer  says  editorially : 

"It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  the  success  of  such  methods  as 
compared  with  those  now  in  use,  but  even  if  they  fail  to  compete 
with  nature  in  nitration,  they  may  lead  to  short  cuts  to  other 
rarer  products  of  great  value  from  the  purely  commercial  stand- 
point. At  all  events,  the  apparatus  furnishes  a  new  and  im- 
menselj"  powerful  engine  of  research,  capable  of  startling  results 
in  theory  or  industrj',  or  in  both.  We  shall  await  with  the  keen- 
est interest  further  news  of  Mr.  Bradley's  experiments,  which 
are  as  interesting  and  promising  as  anj'thing  that  the  dawning 
century  has  yet  shown." 


coils,  the  one,  of  fine  wire,  being  connected  with  the  telephone- 
receiver ;  the  other,  of  coarser  wire,  being  connected  with  the 
vertical  receiving-wire  of  the  station.  The  magnet  core  has  its 
magnetism  constantly  varied  by  a  permanent  magnet  moved  or 
rotated  near  it.  When  waves  reach  the  receiving-wire  and  pass 
through  the  primary  of  the  instrument,  they  affect  the  lag  of  the 
core  behind  the  induction  of  the  permanent  magnet,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  a  current  wave  in  the  secondary  of  the  instrument. 
This  current  wave  is  heard  as  a  sound  in  the  attached  telephone- 
receiver.  .  .  .  Mr.  Marconi  has  used  this  wave-detector  for  con- 
tinuous receiving  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute.  He 
hopes  .soon  to  operate  it  with  a  recorder,  by  which  means  he 
thinks  a  speed  of  as  much  as  one  hundred  words  per  minute 
might  be  attained." 


Purifying  Milk  by  Pressure.— "To  investigate  the  ef- 
fect of  pressure  on  bacteria  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  which 
is  remarkable  for  having  produced  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
hydrostatic  pressure  ever  reached — over  450,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,"  says  The  Practical  Druggist,  as  abstracted  in 
Merely s  Report^  August.  "The  particular  object  of  these  exper- 
iments was  to  determine  whether  the  bacteria  in  milk  might  not 
be  killed  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  so  that  it  would  keep  a  longer 
time  without  going  sour.  Moderate  pressures  were  first  tried, 
but  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  The  pressures  were  then  in- 
creased and  notable  I'esults  were  obtained.  Milk  subjected  to 
pressures  of  70  to  100  tons  kept  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours 
longer  without  going  sour  than  milk  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  compression.  The  degree  to  which  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  milk  were  improved  appeared  to  depend  as  much  on  the 
time  for  which  the  pressure  was  maintained  as  upon  the  actual 
pressure  reached.  Pressures  of  ninet}^  tons  per  square  inch 
maintained  for  an  hour  prevented  milk  from  going  sour  for  from 
four  to  six  days.  Complete  sterilization  of  the  milk,  however, 
was  in  no  case  effected,  even  at  the  highest  pressures,  and  the 
milk  in  many  cases  acquired  peculiar  tastes  and  odors  on  keep- 
ing, indicating  that  certain  species  of  bacteria  were  killed  while 
others  were  not." 


Marconi's  New  Wireless  Receiver. — The  new  wave- 
detector  to  be  used  by  Marconi  as  a  substitute  for  the  coherer  in 
wireless  telegraphy  was  described  by  him  recently  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Institution  in  Loudon.  "The  instrument," 
says  Engineering  News,  "makes  use  of  the  influence  of  a  rap- 
idly oscillating  current  on  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  magnet  in 
its  neighborhood.     A  small  magnet  core  is  surrounded  by  two 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"In  view  of  the  recent  camp.-iigus  in  this  country  for  the  extermination 
of  mosquitoes,  the  proposition  of  a  German  scientist  for  ridding  localities 
of  this  pest  is  extremely  interesting,"  says  The  American  Inventor.  "The 
professor  in  question  argues  that  protection  from  animal  and  insect  depre- 
dations is  frequently  secured  by  the  erection  of  scarecrows.  He  further 
states  that  inasmuch  as  mosquitoes  are  the  prey  of  dragon-flies,  and  that  as 
the  mosquito  avoids  this  insect  as  much  as  possible,  the  bodies  of  dead 
dragon-flies  strung  upon  wires  in  mosquito-infested  localities  should  suc- 
ceed in  scaring  the  mosquitoes  away." 

Press  despatches  report  that  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  for  sereral  years 
has  been  slowly  but  steadily  receding,  has  now  reached  the  lowest  level 
recorded  smce  observations  have  been  taken  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  The 
fall  since  1894  amounts  to  nearly  six  feet,  and  on  the  low,  flat  eastern  shore 
this  has  resulted  in  a  recession  of  the  water-line  during  that  time  of  fully 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Speaking  of  this  phenomenon,  an  official  of  the 
Bureau  is  reported  as  saying  :  "Utah  has  been  in  a  dry  cycle  for  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years.  In  this  period  the  precipitation  has  been  much  below 
the  average.  Precipitation  sometimes  moves  in  cycles  of  this  kind  and 
duration,  and  I  think  a  prolonged  period  of  increased  precipitation  is 
nearly  due.  But  it  will  take  several  wet  years  to  bring  the  lake  back  to  its 
former  level." 

The  value  of  skilled  labor  is  very  well  illustrated,  says  Railway  and  Lo- 
comotive Engineering;  August,  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  iron  products 
through  the  agency  of  labor  alone.  "The  ore  of  iron  is  so  plentiful  on  this 
continent  and  so  easily  reached  that  it  can  be  delivered  to  blast-furnaces 
for  three  or  four  dollars  a  ton,  which  represents  the  work  of  mining  the 
ore  and  transporting  it  to  a  point  where  a  smelting-plant  is  ready  to  separ- 
ate the  iron  from  the  impurities  which  are  always  mixed  with  tlie  ore  in 
its  natural  state.  Iron  is  never  found  pure,  but  some  ores  are  much  richer 
in  iron  than  others,  and  some  are  much  more  easily  refined  than  others. 
Under  the  refining  processes  the  value  of  iron  rises  very  rapidly.  In  one 
of  his  reports  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  says  that  75  cents' 
worth  of  iron  ore  when  turned  into  bar  iron  is  worth  $5.  If  you  make  it 
into  horseshoes  it  is  worth  $10,  or  if  into  table-knives  $180.  Seventy-five 
cents'  worth  of  iron  ore  manufactured  into  needles  is  worth  $6,800,  and 
when  converted  into  some  kinds  of  fancy  buttons  it  is  worth  about  $30,000. 
If  the  iron  is  made  into  watch-springs  the  product  is  worth  ten  times  more 
than  the  buttons,  and  when  turned  into  hair-springs  it  will  sell  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $400,000.  All  that  great  enhancement  of  value  is  of  course 
due  to  the  labor  expended  upon  it.  The  converting  of  iron  into  hair- 
springs is,  to  be  sure,  an  extreme  case,  but  every  industry  devoted  to 
manufacture  of  appliances  from  iron  gives  illustrations  of  the  enhancement 
in  value  due  to  labor  alone." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

DID    PROVIDENCE    POSTPONE    THE   CORO- 
NATION? 

TIRIS  question  is  receiving  serious  consideration  among  a 
certain  class  of  religious  thinkers  in  England.  Tlie  Rev. 
diaries  H.  Wright,  D.lX,  a  Bampton  lecturer  and  sometime 
Oxford  divinity  professor,  who  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  Society,  has  recently  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  "The  Coronation  of  the  King  and  the  F'aith  of  the  Na- 
tion," in  which  he  suggests  that  the  sudden  sickness  of  King 
Edward  and  the  postponement  of  the  coronation  were  much  more 
than  mere  matters  of  chance.  This  clergyman  refuses  to  regard 
the  coronation  as  a  royal  pageant  only  ;  he  sees  in  it  something 
far  more  important.  A  coronation  to-day,  as  he  points  out,  is 
verydiflFerent  from  the  ceremony  recognized  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  or  Charlemagne.  Formerly,  it  mattered  lit- 
tle whether  a  king's  character  was  admirable  or  infamous,  for 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  was  universally  accepted.  Nowa- 
days, declares  Dr.  Wright,  we  are  coming  to  know  that  there  is 
only  one  supreme  King,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  to  him 
all  other  kings  must  bow.  May  it  not  have  happened,  he  in- 
quires, that  the  inadequate  recognition  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  English  people  called  down  a  divine  judgment  which  resulted 
in  the  postponement  of  the  coronation?     He  continues: 

"When  nominal  Protestants  and  Christians  know  less  of  their 
Bibles  than  they  know  of  the  novels  and  novelettes  of  the  day  ; 
when  appeals  to  Scripture  teaching  are  discredited  on  all  hands  ; 
when  children  in  our  schools  know  little  of  the  stories  of  patri- 
archs and  prophets  ;  when  students  in  the  universities  can  not 
find  out  places  in  the  Bible  ;  when  the  histories  of  apostles,  as 
set  forth  in  the  inspired  book  of  church  history  (the  Acts  of  the 
Ajjostles) ,  are  becoming  wellnigh  forgotten,  legends  of  the  saints 
are  becoming  again  popular,  and  the  outlines  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer  are  sought  to  be  kept  alive  by  what 
used  to  be  termed  laymen's  books,  i.e.,  by  painted  windows, 
carved  images,  or  illustrations  in  stone,  wood,  or  paint,  of  the 
so  called 'stations  of  the  cross, '—what  is  likely  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  a  large  portion  of  our  English  population?  " 

Since  the  English  sovereign  reigns  under  the  supreme  sway  of 
divine  Providence,  Dr.  Wright  goes  on  to  say,  his  trial  must 
have  been  decreed  by  that  Higher  Potentate.  And  it  is  not  irra- 
tional, he  thinks,  to  suppose  that  the  calamitj'  which  stunned 


the  national  consciousness  with  j)fri)lexity  was  ordained  to  re- 
mind all  rulers,  as  well  as  all  i)eoples.  through  the  earth  of  the 
allegiance  due  t<>  the  King  who  is  so  largely  forgotten,  ignored, 
or  dishonored  in  this  age  of  materialism. 

I  he   Christian    Cominonii'cailh    (London)    comments  nympa- 
tlietically  on  Dr.  Wright's  utterance.     It  says 

"We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Wright  that  a  splendid  loyal  cele- 
bration, even  tho  it  may  attract  tlie  admiration  of  the  world,  can 
not  counteract  the  sad  tendency  to  decadence  which  seems  to  be 
betokened  by  some  marks  of  our  national  life.  The  coronation 
is  an  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  elaborately  designed  to  show  how 
the  sovereign  represents  the  profoundest  convictions  of  a  people 
who  have  adopted  the  Bil)le  as  their  charter  of  both  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  But  what  if  this  liberty  of  the  national  con- 
science becomes  ungodly  license?  .  .  .  Such  warnings  as  his  are 
surely  needed,  and  should  be  seriously  heeded.  If  they  are' 
founded  on  facts  in  the  national  life,  then  the  event  which  has 
troubled  palace  and  people  may  have  been  needed  to  rouse  the 
collective  conscience  to  the  necessitv  of  a    new  Reformation." 


A    PHILOSOPHICAL    VIEW   OF   THE    FUTURE 
OF    RELIGION. 

DR.  PAUL  CARUS,  the  editor  of  The  Open  Court  and  of 
The  Mollis/,  and  a  student  whose  voluminous  writings 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion  give  his  words  some  authority,  de- 
votes himself  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Monist  to  a  consideration 
of  "The  Future  of  Religion."  He  confesses  that  he  is  radical  in 
his  principles  and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  his  radical- 
ism to  practical  life.  And  yet,  he  adds,  "ihe  very  recognition 
of  evolution  as  an  essential  truth  in  the  interpretation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  man  teaches  me  to  be  conservative.  Such  a  radi- 
calism as  would  tear  down  religion  on  account  of  some  anti- 
quated expressions  is  shallow  and  will  not  prove  wholesome.  It 
is  a  spurious  radicalism."     He  writes  further: 

"Tho.se  who  speak  of  the  religion  or  non-religion  of  the  future 
have  seen  one  side  only  of  the  religious  life  of  the  present  age, 
viz.,  the  decay  of  certain  dogmatic  features  of  the  old  theology 
and  the  palpable  untenableness  of  the  old  position  of  dogmatism 
with  its  credo  quia  absurduin  ;  they  are  limited  in  their  field  of 
vision  to  one  aspect  only,  and  have  not  seen  the  actual  growth 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  theologians  holding  chairs  of 
theology  at  the  several  universities  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
also   in   the  hearts  of  religious  congregations,  esjiecially  of  the 
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Prutvktant  churches  of  th«  United  Slate*..  TJie  future  of  maii- 
kitul  will  not  l»e  less  rclij{u>us  tlmn  the  past  ;  it  will  l>e  more  re- 
ligious; that  IS  to  say.  its  religion  will  be  as  imicli  purer  than 
the  decay  mg  credos  of  to-day  as  nioiiotlieiKin  was  belter  than  tlie 
jHily theism  which  it  succeeded.  ' 

The  present  age,  as  I)r.  Cams  im>iius  «>ui.  is  one  in  wiiicli  ire- 
queiit  demands  are  being  made  for  a  revision  of  creeds.  This 
appears  lo  him  a  symptom  of  growth  and  life,  rather  than  of 
decay  and  death.  The  real  mistake,  he  thinks,  lies  not  in  our 
demand  for  a  new  statement  of  faith,  in  harmony  with  the  ad- 
vancing knowledge  of  the  world,  but  in  our  attempt  to  readjust 
ancient  ciceds  to  modern  life.  Referring  to  the  revised  creed  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Cams  declares  : 

"In  place  of  a  revision  I  should  have  proposed  a  new  state- 
ment made  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  present  generation  views 
the  confessions  of  faith  in  the  past,  and  my  proposition,  which  I 
trust  would  be  acceptable  to  the  most  orthodox  wing  of  the 
church,  would  read  about  as  follows: 

Whereas,  l)ivine  levelalion  is  the  uiitokliiienl  of  truth  ; 

Whereas,  GoJ  speaks  ti>  mankind  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  ; 

Whereas,  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  us  in  parables,  and  the  Christian  confes- 
sions of  faith  are,  as  their  name  implies,  symbolical  books  ; 

Whereas,  Kelixion  is  a  living  power  and  life  means  growth  ; 

Whereas,  That  is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  ;  and  finally 

Whereas,  Centuries  of  unparalleled  growth  have  added  nuich  to  our  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  religious  truth  : 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  we,  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  tleclare — 

That  we  regard  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  formula- 
tions of  belief  in  ages  past  contained  in  the  symbolical  books,  as  venerable 
historical  documents  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  on  certain  occasions, 
and  for  specific  purposes,  composed  by  the  legitimate  and  legally  ap- 
pointed representatives  of  our  church  ; 

That  we  justify  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  but  deny  that  they 
were  ever  intended  to  bar  out  from  us  the  light  that  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  science  and  the  general  advance  of  civilization  would  bring  ; 

That  we  bear  in  mind  that  symbolical  books  are  symbols,  and  that  we 
have  learned  that  a  freer  scope  for  their  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the 
maturest  science  of  our  age  will  do  no  harm  to  the  essential  doctrines  of 
our  faith. 

"This  declaration  would  bestow  t!ie  necessary  liberty  of  con- 
science on  Presbyterian  ministers  without  involving  the  change 
of  a  single  letter  in  the  Westminster  Confession  and  without 
causing  a  break  in  the  historical  tradition  of  the  church." 

Dr.  Carus  does  not  believe  that  the  inevitable  changes  which 
are  taking  .place  in  religious  thought  will  necessarily  lead  to 
agnosticism  or  "negativism  of  any  kind."  He  thinks  they  rather 
tend  toward  "the  establishment  of  a  positive  science  of  religion." 
"We  shall  see  the  justice,"  he  says,  "of  interpreting  the  tradi- 
tional dogmas  in  the  light  of  science.  We  need  not  drop  the 
symbol  as  a  myth,  when  we  begin  to  understand  its  significance, 
nor  need  we  abandon  the  name  and  conception  of  God  when  we 
learn  that  God  is  not  an  individual  being,  but  a  superpersonal 
omnipresence."     Dr.  Carus  concludes  : 

"  Religious  truths  were  formulated  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
clear  the  situation  in  which  they  were  written,  but  they  were 
never  meant  to  arrest  mental  development.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  Westminster  Confession  would  not  express  themselves  to-day 
in  the  same  terms  as  they  did  then.  In  their  days  they  re- 
formed the  church,  because  they  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
think,  to  learn,  and  to  grow  ;  they  would  not  to-day  be  prevented 
from  acting  on  the  same  principles,  and  under  changed  condi- 
tions they  would  exjiress  their  faith  in  other  terms.  Let  us  fol- 
low their  example  and  so  prove  ourselves  to  be  their  faithful  suc- 
cessors, their  legitimate  heirs  and  true  children,  not  in  the  letter, 
but  in  the  spirit. 

"What  is  true  of  the  Presbyterians  holds  good  for  all  churches. 
There  is  no  need  of  revising  dogmatic  formulas  or  tampering 
with  any  confession  of  faith.  Let  all  creeds  stand  as  they  read 
and  treat  them  as  historical  documents  ;  but  when  you  feel  that 
you  have  outgrown  the  letter  of  your  religious  traditions,  remem- 
ber that  creeds  are  symbols  of  your  faith,  not  absolute  truth,  and 
insist  on  your  right  of  interpretation. 

"We  need  elasticity  in  our  religious  life  as  well  as  stabilitj-. 
Tlie  right  of  interpretanon  gives  both  :  it  frees  us  from  the  bon- 
dage of  the  letter  that  killetli,  yet  preserves  the  spirit.     It  allows 


a  great  scope  to  liberty  on  conservative  principles  and  favors 
gn)Wth  without  producing  a  break,  thus  rendering  evolution  pos- 
sible where  otherwise  a  revolution  would  be  necessary." 


I'KES.  GKOKGE   v.    BAl.R. 


THE   "DIVINE   RIGHT"   OF   COAL   BARONS. 

MR.  \V.  F.  CLARK,  a  citizen  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  recently 
atldressed  a  letter  to  President  Baer.  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  appealing  to  him  on  religious  grounds  to 
end  the  coal  strike.     Mr.  Baer  replied  as  follows: 

"Mv  Dk.\k  Mk.  Ci..\kk  :   I  have  your  letter  of  the  i6th  inst. 

"I  do  not  know  who  you  are.  I  see  that  you  are  a  religious 
man.  but  you  are  evidently  biased  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the 
workingman  to  control  a  business  in  which  he  has  no  other  inter- 
est than  to  secure  fair  wages  for  the  work  he  does. 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  discouraged.     The  rights  and  interest 
of  the  laboring  man  will  be  protected  and  cared  for — not  by  the 
labor  agitators,  but  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  has  given  the 
control   of   the  property  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  upon 
the  successful  management  of 
which  so  much   depends.     Do 
not    be    discouraged.       Pray 
earnestly  that   right   may  tri- 
umph,    always    remembering 
that  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
still  reigns,  and  that  His  reign 
is  one  of   law  and  order,  and 
not  of  violence  and  crime. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"Georcje  F.  Baek,  President." 

This  "extraordinary"  letter 
— the  epithet  is  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post 
— has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  To  the  New  York 
'limes  it  appears  that  Presi- 
dent Baer's  utterance  "verged  very  close  upon  unconscious 
blasphemy."     The  New  York  Tribune  declares: 

"Strict-construction  theologians  have  before  now  insisted  upon 
the  close  relations  between  Calvinism  and  coal.  It  is  something 
new,  however,  to  find  a  hardheaded  financier  setting  up  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  business  world  the  predestination  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mines  to  the  all-wise  control  of  President  Baer  and  his 
fellow-presidents  of  coal  companies.  Doubtless  good  Calviuists 
have  accepted  the  management  of  the  coal  operators,  like  every- 
thing el.se  that  is,  as  being  somehow  or  other  in  some  mysterious 
way  in  harmony  with  the  ultimate  designs  of  a  God  who  endures 
evil  and  makes  even  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him.  But  few 
of  them  have  reached  the  point  of  considering  the  so-called  'coal 
barons  '  as  shining  examples  of  God's  perfect  work,  in  which 
His  loving  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race  were 
made  manifest.  It  seems,  however,  that  is  the  true  doctrine 
which  all  religious  men  should  hold 

"It  will  take  a  load  from  the  consciences  of  many  earnest  peo- 
ple to  have  this  authoritative  declaration  that  God,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  coal  operators,  will  be  able  to  manage  this  strike 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom.  There  have 
been  some  persons  who  believe  in  law  and  order,  and  have  no 
sympathy  with  riotous  strikers  or  demagogic  agitators,  who  have» 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  detect  infinite  wisdom  sitting  at  any  of 
the  coal  presidents'  desks,  but  doubtless  they  were  mistaken. 
In  their  blindness  they  have  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  operators 
to  operate  ;  that  they  should  either  meet  their  men  half-way  and 
settle  the  difficulty,  or,  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  put 
other  men  to  work  and  mine  coal.  They  have  had  a  notion  that 
God  put  the  coal  in  the  earth  to  furnish  heat  for  men's  needs, 
and  thought  there  was  some  slip  in  the  cogs  of  the  universe 
when  they  could  not  buy  coal  because  President  Baer,  God's 
vicegerent  at  the  mines,  would  not  work  them.  But  if  it  is  a 
part  of  the  divine  order  that  we  should  all  pay  $io  a  ton  till  the 
surplus  stock  is  worked  off,  so  let  it  be.     Only  we  should  like  to 
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ask  a  question  or  two.  Are  the  coal  operators  infallible  individ- 
ually, or  only  when  they  are  gathered  together,  like  a  church 
council,  about  an  office  table  to  fix  rates  and  say  what  each  re- 
tailer must  sell  his  coal  for  on  pain  of  having  his  God-given  sup- 
ply cut  oflf?  Was  the  agreement  of  two  years  ago,  which  the 
operators  say  was  so  unwise  and  has  made  so  much  trouble,  also 
dictated  by  infinite  wisdom?" 

The  New  York  Ainerican  and  Jour  vn  I  is  even  more  caustic  in 
its  comment ; 

"The  pious  pirate  is  no  new  thing.  Often  in  the  old  days  the 
prayerful  buccaneer  imperiled  in  a  stormy  sea  vowed  candles  to 
the  Virgin  in  exchange  for  a  safe  deliverance,  and  to  add  a  wing 
or  a  tower  to  a  church  was  not  an  unheard-of  act  of  gratitude 
after  a  voyage  in  which  much  booty  had  been  gathered  and  many 
passengers  and  seamen  on  captured  galleons  made  to  walk  the 
plank. 

"  But  President  Baer  and  the  relations  between  a  just  God  and 
the  thieving  trusts  must  be  left  to  the  pulpit  for  adequate  treat- 
ment. Only  the  pulpit  can  deal  with  blasphemy  so  crass  and 
horrible  as  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  without  seeming  to  be  as 
blasphemous  as  Baer  himself.  And  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  sacred  desk  will  be  needed  for  a  task  which  no  lay- 
man may  undertake  who  would  not  sin  against  reverence  even 
in  appearance. 

'"The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  still  reigns,'  exclaims  the  ama- 
zing Baer  of  the  coal  trust,  'and  His  reign  is  one  of  law  and 
order,  and  not  of  violence  and  crime. ' 

"And  still  stands  the  Commandment,  delivered  through  Moses 
on  awful  Sinai  to  all  men  : 

"'THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL!'" 


THE   DEBT   OF   CHRISTIANITY   TO   JOHN 

RUSKIN. 

THERE  were  few  topics  of  human  interest  that  John  Ruskin 
left  untouched  during  the  course  of  his  long  and  notable 
literary  career.  He  created  something  of  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  art  criticism  ;  he  left  a  deep  impress  upon 
the  political  economy  and  social  thought  of 
his  time:  and  he  wrote  with  rare  discernment 
f)n  questions  of  natural  history  and  science. 
Back  of  all,  however,  was  a  great  and  domi- 
nating moral  passion.  Prof.  J.  E.  BonnelJ,  of 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  chooses  to  regard 
Ruskin  preeminently  as  "a  great  Christian 
teacher."'  who  "came  from  the  bosom  of  a 
family  warm  with  Bible  truth  and  devout  al- 
most to  asceticism  ;  who,  being  heir  to  large 
wealth,  yet  steadily  consecrated  it  to  the  pub 
lie  benefit ;  who  with  a  spirit  more  lofty  and 
heroic  than  Jephtliah's,  because  more  enlight- 
ened and  voluntary,  made  surrender  to  Love 
his  own  admiration  and  love,  and  yielded  to  a 
fateful  invasion  of  other  claims  the  dearest 
object  of  his  affections — the  wife  and  idol  of 
his  heart — thus  doing  the  act  of  a  self-crush- 
ing and  sublime  grace  ;  who  sought  to  teach 
the  economists  and  commercialists  the  human 
side  of  society  and  of  men,  and  the  supreme 
authority  of  Christianity  in  every  domain." 
Professor  Bonnell  continues  (in  77/*?  Mftfiodist 
Review,  July-August)  : 

"  He  was  preacher,  if  preacher  we  are  to  call 
him,  without  any  of  the  obvious  accompani- 
ments or  environments  of  such  a  functionary  ; 
without  expectation  on  part  of  any  of  his  deliv- 
erances in  that  role  ;  with  no  autliority  but  that  of  conscience  and 
conscious  power,  with  no  credentials  but  eternal  truth.     Yet,  if 
that  personality  called  the  man  of  art  wrote  or  stood  forward  to 
enlighten  and  entertain  people  whose  ears  were  open  for  such  an 


event,  there  stood  also  with  him  the  twin  personality  nurtured, 
versed,  and  cultured  in  things  that  pertain  to  the  profoundest 
concerns  of  human  life  and  destiny.  And  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions and  all  themes,  whether  in  professional  lecture,  in  public 
address,  or  in  his  more  voluminous  works,  the  great  soul,  the 
deeply  fired  spirit,  mounted  above  the  masterly  mind  and  poured 
out  a  warmtli  and  light  of  lasting,  uplifting  truth.  Nay,  it  is 
possible  that  his  teaching  and  preaching  took  such  effect  as  his- 
torically they  did  because  he  pleaded  for  righteousness  under  no 
assumption  of  title,  in  no  official  name  or  position,  and  addres.sed 
men  as  one  driven  by  a  consuming  love  of  truth  and  goodness." 

Professor  Bonnell  proceeds  to  quote  a  few  brief  characteristic 
expressions  of  Ruskin's  religious  thought.  Here,  for  example. 
is  a  passage  on  prayer  : 

"Everybody  in  this  room  has  been  taught  to  pray  daily,  'Thy 
kingdom  come.'  Now  if  we  hear  a  man  swear  in  the  streets  we 
think  it  very  wrong,  and  say  he  takes  God's  name  in  vain.  But 
there's  a  twenty  times  worse  way  of  taking  His  name  in  vain 
than  that.  It  is  to  ask  God  for  ichat  ive  don' t  want.  He 
doesn't  like  that  sort  of  prayer.  If  you  don't  want  a  thing  don't 
ask  for  it ;  such  asking  is  the  worst  mockery  of  your  King  j-ou 
can  mock  him  witli ;  the  soldier's  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
the  reed  was  nothing  to  that.  If  you  don't  wish  for  His  king- 
dom, don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you  must  do  more  than 
pray  for  it,  you  must  work  for  it.  And  to  work  for  it  you  must 
know  what  it  is  ;  we  have  all  prayed  for  it  many  a  day  without 
thinking." 

Another  passage  quoted  gives  Ruskin's  view  of  "Divine 
Service  "  ; 

"You  are  told  to  sing  psalms  when  you  are  merry,  and  to  pray 
when  you  need  anything,  and  by  the  perversion  of  the  evil  spirit 
we  get  to  think  that  praying  and  psalm-singing  are  service.  If 
a  child  finds  itself  in  want  of  anything,  he  runs  in  and  asks  his 
father  for  it ;  does  he  call  that  doing  his  father  a  service?  If  he 
begs  for  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  cake  does  he  call  that  serving  his 
father?  That  with  God  is  prayer,  and  He  likes  to  hear  it.  He 
likes  you  to  ask  Him  for  cake  when  you  want  it :  but  He  doesn't 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 


call  tliat  serving  Him 


Begging  is  not  serving.  .  .  .  And  yet  we 
are  impudent  enough  to  call  our  beggings  and  chantiugs  'divine 
service.'  We  say  '  Divine  service  will  be  performed  '  (that's  our 
word — the  form  of  it  gone  through)  'at  eleven  o'clock.'     Alas! 
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uulciiM  we  perform  itiviuo  service  in  every  willing  act  of  our  life 
we  never  perform  it  at  all." 

Such  utterances  as  these,  declares  Professor  Honnell.  are  mar- 
velous at  once  for  their  "extreme  simplicity,  directness,  and 
awakening  effectiveness."  They  went  "deep  and  wide  "  when 
they  were  written,  and  have  been  "oscillating  in  our  preaching 
ever  since."     The  writer  says  further  . 

"Without  attempting  now  to  define  its  nature  and  limits  in 
times  before  he  spoke  on  matters  of  Christian  duty,  not  delaying 
to  point  out  the  universal  sway  of  doctrinal  and  apologetic 
preaching  and  literature,  we  are  confident  that  historic  insight, 
long  observation,  and  experience  as  well,  agree  that  Ruskin 
gave  great  vitality,  if  not  form,  to  much  that  has  got  to  be  more 
or  less  familiar  if  not  commonplace  religious  teaching.  Take  his 
reprobation  of  the  mercenary  spirit  whicli  has  always  stood  in  the 
way  of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  Christianity,  wherein  he 
describes  even  Christian  people  as  .so  ready  to  enforce  their 
faith  but  slow  to  push  their  charities  and  //ve  their  faith.  Note 
also  his  indictment  of  the  economic  doctrines  that,  making  self 
the  center  and  self-interest  the  dominant  concern,  maintained 
the  obeisance  to  riches,  and  crushed  the  feet,  if  not  the  neck,  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  humanity.  Mark  how  he  not  only  de- 
precates but  denounces  praying  for  the  kingdom  of  God  if  there 
is  no  willingness  also  to  work  for  it.  See  to  what  bold  loftiness 
of  standard  he  raises  the  duty  of  doing  right  only  in  the  love  of 
it.  Hark  !  with  what  prophetic  energy  he  rouses  the  professed 
servants  of  God,  otherwise  resting  in  serene  complaisance  with 
their  sanctuary  performances,  to  recognize  the  truth  that  divine 
service,  if  done  by  man  at  all,  is  imposed  on  all  the  acts  of  his 
life.  And,  finally,  so  far  as  we  have  recalled  his  vision  of  duty, 
hear  with  what  sublime  appeal  and  in  what  lofty  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Presence  in  all  the  earth,  he  declares,  as  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  that  our  religion  is  parted  from  our  life  if  we  live 
as  tho  God  were  set  up  only  in  our  churches  and  not  in  our 
homes,  and  as  tho  the  house  of  God  only  were  sacred,  and  ii  i 
also  the  whole  earth  he  has  made. 

"What  of  practical  force  and  vitality  has  entered  public  relig- 
ious teaching  in  tl'.e  time  of  these  and  like  ideas  is  due  largely 
to  the  bold  and  glowing  insight  and  the  eloquent  and  resistless 
influence  of  Ruskin.  As  it  has  been  said  of  him  as  the  apostle 
of  art  that '  no  one  has  done  more  to  free  art  from  conventional- 
ism and  superficiality,  and  to  reveal  its  spirit  and  depth,'  so  is 
it  also  true  of  him  that  he  spent  himself,  in  the  ardor  of. his  soul, 
to  break  up  the  conventionalism  and  inertia  in  moral  and  relig- 
ious sentiment  and  practice." 


Chicago's  Ministerial  Exodus.— The  Chicago  Tribu7ie 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  some  half  a  dozen  years  past 
Chicago  has  been  supplying  the  pulpits  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn.  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  other  Ea.steru  cities, 
with  leading  clergymen.     It  says  : 

"One  after  the  other,  Collyer.  Lorimer,  Bristol,  Hillis,  Kit- 
tredge,  Patton,  Henson,  and  others  have  left  us  when  in  the 
prime  of  their  usefulness.  They  have  listened  to  the  Macedo- 
nian cry  from  these  cities  and  obeyed  it.  The  latest  to  hear  the 
cry  and  give  favorable  answer  is  Dr.  Crane,  who  goes  to  Worces- 
ter. Mass..  and  a  faint  and  far-off  cry  is  heard  from  London,  urg- 
ing that  we  spare  Dr.  Gunsaulus 

"Time  was  when  Chicago  ministered  only  to  the  material 
wants  of  the  East  and  sent  them  their  beef,  pork,  mutton,  grain, 
and  lumber.  Next,  the  East  began  to  clamor  for  men  who  were 
skilled  in  finance  and  promotion  and  business  organization,  and 
we  sent  them  our  expert  business  men.  Then  the  Eastern  peo- 
ple demanded  more  enterprising  and  up-to-date  journals,  and 
straightway  the  demand  was  satisfied  by  filling  up  their  offices 
with  Chicago  newspaper  men.  Lastly,  feeling  the  need  of  more 
satisfactory  spiritual  refreshment,  the  Easterners  began  levying 
upon  Chicago  for  ministers. 

"Chicago  will  always  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  and  be 
glad  to  meet  it.  The  Eastern  people  take  from  us  that  which 
enriches  them  and  does  not  in  the  least  impoverish  or  embarrass 
us.  Just  as  from  the  great  prairies  bright,  smart,  hustling, 
young  business  men  flock  in  here  to  take  the  place  of  the  sea- 
soned material  we  export,  so  for  every  minister  we  send  away  to 


cities  where  religion  languishes,  others  stand  ready  to  take  his 
place.  Chicago  has  now  reached  that  point  in  its  progress  where 
It  can  export.  It  is  a  supply  depot  Soon  it  may  be  able  to  fur- 
ish  the  'effete  East '  with  authors,  musicians,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, just  as  it  is  now  supplying  it  with  architects,  builders,  and 
contractors  as  well  as  ministers." 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  BEET,  AGAIN. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "An  English  Wesleyan  Scholar's  'Her- 
esy '  "  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  June  7)  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  at  some  length  to  the  controversy  that  is 
being  waged  in  English  Methodist  circles  over  the  views  on  fu- 
ture punishment  expressed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  principal 
of  Richmond  Wesleyan  College.  Dr.  Beet,  it  will  be  recalled,  is 
unwilling  to  believe  either  in  the  "endless  suffering  of  the  lost" 
or  the  "inherent  immortality  of  every  individual."  His  case 
came  up  for  decision  before  the  July  session  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  in  Manchester,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  his 
annual  reelection  to  the  important  position  which  he  holds. 
After  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Beet's  attitude  was  de- 
fended by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  attacked  by  several 
prominent  Methodist  clergymen,  the  Conference  pas.sed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  it  found  his  views  in  some  respects  in  conflict 
with  those  taught  in  the  church.  It  acquiesced,  however,  in  his 
reinstalment,  on  condition  that  he  does  not  teach  in  the  pulpit 
the  doctrines  expounded  in  his  books,  "The  Last  Things"  and 
"  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul, "  and  that  he  publishes  nothing  fur- 
ther on  this  subject  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Conference. 

The  New  York  Outlook  (August  23) ,  which  makes  extended 
comment  on  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  says  : 

"This  action  appears  to  us  to  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of 
a  common  and  fatal  error  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Whether  Dr. 
Beet's  teaching  conforms  to  the  moral  sense,  to  Scripture,  and 
to  the  standards  of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  or  to  either,  we  do  not 
discuss.  But  its  teachings  either  are  or  are  not  an  important 
departure  from  the  standards  of  his  church.  If  they  are  unim- 
portant, the  Conference  ought  not  to  call  the  author  to  account 
for  them,  for  surely  a  teacher  of  theology  should  possess  a  little 
liberty  of  teaching.  If  they  are  important,  the  committee  ought 
not  to  ask  and  Dr.  Beet  ought  not  to  consent  to  keep  silence  re- 
specting them.  If  the  teachings  are,  from  the  committee's  point 
of  view,  sufficiently  important  errors  to  make  the  teacher  of  them 
unfit  to  retain  bis  theological  chair,  they  are  or  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently important,  from  his  point  of  view,  not  to  be  suppressed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  chair." 

The  Boston  Congregationalist  (August  23)  declares : 

"This  arrangement  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  renewal 
of  the  former  compromise,  and  leaves  the  question  of  doctrinal 
subscription  in  Methodism  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  the  conference.  It  might  have  de- 
clared Dr.  Beet's  eschatological  views  to  be  heretical  and  incon- 
sistent with  his  remaining  a  Wesleyan  tutor  or  minister.  Or.  it 
might  have  declared  that  the  points  on  which  Dr.  Beet  was  at 
variance  with  Methodist  standards  were  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  his  resignation.  Its  present  decision  sets  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  may  perhaps 
hear  that  the  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Didsbury  is  bound  over 
not  to  lecture  to  his  students  on  justification  by  faith,  and  that  a 
treatise  on  baptismal  regeneration  written  by  the  occupant  of  the 
theological  chair  at  Headingley  is  excluded  by  common  consent 
from  the  library  of  that  college.  And  as  to  the  private  and  unre- 
cauted  doctrines  of  the  circuit  ministers,  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  covering  the  whole  range  of  a  con- 
gress of  religions. " 

The  London  British  Weekly  says  : 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  thoroughly  disbe- 
lieve in  the  plan  of  silencing  a  Christian  minister  on  one  of  the 
most  awful  and  pressing  subjects  on  which  a  Christian  minister 
has  to  speak.  We  understand  neither  the  silencing  of  Dr.  Beet 
by  the  Conference  nor  his  submission  to  that  silencing." 
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WITTE. 


M.  WITTE  keeps  after  the  trusts.  He  is  filling  a  vast 
amount  of  space  in  the  European  newspapers,  which  fol- 
low his  movements  with  attentive  but  not  always  respectful  ad- 
miration. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  that  Sergius  de 
Witte  is  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance.  He  is  fifty-three  years 
old,  and,  like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  descended  on  his  father's 
side  from  a  family  of  Dutch  emigrants.  As  has  been  the  case 
with  other  Dutchmen,  he  manifested  a  predilection  for  holding 
public  office  that  was  gratified  in  early  life  with  very  une-xpected 
consequences.  He  rose  steadily  in  the  government  railway  serv- 
ice, and  ten  years  ago  was  appointed  to  the  post  which  he  now 
fills.  He  built  the  great  Siberian  railway,  rearranged  the  Rus- 
sian national  debt,  and  now  proposes  to  call  the  nations  together 
to  deal  with  the  trusts.  Is  the  man  great  enough  for  his  task? 
The  Temps  (Paris)  says  of  him  : 

"A  man  who  has  reestablished  the  financial  credit  of  Russia; 
strengthened  her  sources  of  revenue  by  measures  which  may 
have  been  at  times  the  objects  of  just  criticism,  but  which  have 
none  the  less  attained  their  end  ;  aided  the  creation  of  a  great 
iron  industry  which  languishes  at  present,  but  which  will  survive 
— no  one  could  wish  that  for  good  reasons  more  than  the  French  ; 
made  the  Czar  of  Russia  not  only  the  autocrat  that  he  always  is, 
but  a  'railway  king,'  owner  of  more  miles  of  line  than  any  Yan- 
kee millionaire  whatever;  passionately  attacked,  vigorously  and 
well  defended,  especially  when  he  defends  himself — such  is  Mr. 
Witte." 

One  of  the  features  of  his  internal  policy,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  to  do  away  with  the  village  communism  that  is  so 
integral  a  feature  of  Russian  peasant  life.  He  is  going  about  it 
quietly  and  firmlj'.  As  to  his  financial  policy,  it  can  not  be  con- 
demned. Part  of  this  policy  is  railway  construction,  and  M. 
Witte  is  the  world's  greatest  railroad  man.  To  quote  another 
authority,  the  Economisie  J'?(i>icais  (Paris)  : 

"In  an  empire  so  vast  as  Russia,  where  the  distances  are  im- 
mense and  where  so  much  natural  wealth  still  sleeps  unexploited, 
the  construction  of  railways,  apart  from  its 
strategic  advantages,  is  both  an  economic 


and  a  civilizing  necessity.  The  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, who  lacks  neither  boldness  nor  i)rudence.  is  to  proportion 
eflorl  to  resources.  .  .  .  A  condition  essential  to  the  progreNS  of 
Russia  is  the  maintenance  of  peace, and,  as  is  attested  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  policy  of  Czar  Nicholas  II.  is  directed 
to  this  end." 

Hut  .M.  Witte  has  his  detractors,  and  they  are  after  him  as  en- 
ergetically as  he  is  after  the  trusts.  He  is  blamed  for  having 
brought  on  the  present  industrial  crisis  in  Russia.  The  com- 
[)laint  is  thus  put  by  the  London  Tiines : 

"  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  manufacturers,  both 
native  and  foreign,  have  accused  the  Government  of  first  encour- 
aging them  to  produce  largely,  partly  by  the  promise  of  big  and 
continued  state  orders  for  railroad  iron  and  other  articles,  and 
then,  when  new  works  had  been  built  and  older  ones  enlarged, 
suddenly  stopping  its  demand  for  the  goods  whose  creation  it 
had  done  so  much  to  foster.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  complaint 
of  the  coal-owners,  ironmasters,  rolling-mill  proprietors,  spinners, 
and  other  jjcople  who  have  employed  theirown,  or  borrowed,  cap- 
ital in  trying  to  help  M.  Witte  to  realize  his  ideal,  a  great  and 
powerful  industrial  Russia.  .  .  .  The  defense  is  the  old  one 
known  to  lawyers  as  confession  and  avoidance.  M.  Witte's 
counsel  is  instructed  to  say  that  his  client  did  take  steps  to  en- 
courage capitalists,  native  and  foreign,  to  develop  existing  in- 
dustries and  start  new  ones,  but  that  he  refuses  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  evil  con.sequences  of  this  policy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  cajiitalists  to  do  their  spiriting 
gently  and  keep  within  "reasonable  '  limits." 

The  same  eminent  authority  also  opens  fire  on  the  Ru.ssian 
Minister  of  Finance  all  along  the  line: 

"M.  Witte  denies  strongly  that  the  government  orders  for  rail- 
road materials  and  other  articles,  on  the  jiromiseof  which  so  many 
rolling-mills  and  foundries  were  established  in  Ru.ssia,  have  been 
diminished.  We  are  not,  of  course,  in  a  jwsition  to  criticize  this 
statement,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  weight  than  the  allega- 
tions to  which  it  is  opposed.  But  we  can  not  accept  M.  Witte's 
plea  that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  outburst  of  industrial 
speculation  which  his  policy  encouraged.  He  may  have  believed 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  the  collapse — which  he 
now  seems  to  say  he  foresaw — in  order  to  equip  Russia  with  the 
means  of  producing  railroad  materials  and  other  articles  she 
needs  in  achieving  her  'destiny.'  In  any  case,  he  was  not  likely 
to  admit  that  he  was  mistaken." — Transla- 
tions vtade for  Thk  LrrKKAKV  Dickst. 


LIBEk  1  V,    \'\<.K\  I  K.SirV,    KyL'.VLITY. 

They  make  strange  bedfellows  until  France 
bowls  the  ministry  out. 

I  Trouillot,  2  Maruejouls.  3  Doumergue,  4 
Chaumi6,  5  Valle,  6  Pelletan,  7  Rouvier, 
S  Mougeot,  9  Andre,  to  Delcasse,  11  Combes. 

—Grelot  (Paris). 


FREEDOM'S  Kl.Ii:H  r. 

But  Nicholas  seems  unable  to  raise  the  kite. 

~Ulk. 


THREE    BRANDS   OF    FREEDOM. 


KKEEDO.M    IN    THK    I  NITED   ST.'M  ES. 

It  simply  means  liberty  to  form  a  trust. 
—Figaro  (Paris). 
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DISTRUST  OF   EMPEROR   WILLIAM. 

I\IFKICULTIES  are  imiltiplyinjj  Un  Germany.  Emperor 
-^  William  IK  accused  by  European  newspapers  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  press  laws  of  haviny  left  his  empire  in  isolation. 
He  lias  therefore  visited  the  Czar  on  the  principle  of  "throwing 
a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring."  He  will  gain  little  or  nothing  in 
European  opinion,  altho  (Germany's  position  is  now  full  of  pen). 
That  acute  critic  of  all  that  relates  to  the  German  empire  and 
Emperor,  1  hg  Spectator  (London),  remarks  : 

"The  circle  of  dread,  an.xiety,  and  dislike  with  which  (Ger- 
many has  surrounded  herself  is  completed  by  the  misgivings  and 
something  more  which  she  has  inspired  in  Holland.  When  the 
Queen  of  Ht)lland  was  believed  to  be  dying,  it  became  known  to 
those  behind  the  scenes  that  the  German  Emperor  meant  to  in- 
sist on  the  German  heir— the  Duke  of  Weimar — succeeding  to  the 
crown.  In  the  almost  certain  event  of  tlie  Dutch  people  resisting 
that  succession,  and  desiring  to  establish  a  republic,  he  was.  it 
is  believed,  prepared  to  support  the  monarchical  principle  by  a 
military  occupation  of  Holland." 

This  naturally  caused  great  distrust  and  dread  of  Emperor 
William  throughout  Holland,  says  our  authority.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  Emperor 
got  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  man- 
ner thus  explained  : 

"The  German  Em- 
peror's scheme  for  in- 
cluding Holland  witliin 
the  German  Empire 
managed  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  fric- 
tion and  an.\iety  in 
America.  When  Wash- 
ington was  sounded  in 
regard  to  tiie  scheme, 
we  may  feel  sure  that 
it  would  have  dis- 
claimed any  intention 
to  interfere  in  Europe- 
an affairs,  but  we  may 
also  feel  sure  that  at 
the  same  time  the  Em- 
peror was  informed 
that  if  Holland  passed 
into  the  German  Em- 
pire the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine would  operate  to  prevent  Dutch  Guiana  becoming  a  Ger- 
man colony.  Happily,  the  recovery  of  the  Queen  of  Holland 
rendered  all  these  speculations  of  no  effect,  but  we  do  not 
imagine  that  the  raising  of  them  in  anj'  sense  reassured  the 
leading  men  of  America  in  regard  to  Germany.  Again,  the  at- 
tempt to  organize  the  German  vote  in  the  United  States  as  a  sep- 
arate political  force  with  specially  German  aims,  tho  it  may  find 
favor  with  the  Emperor,  who  delights  to  think  of  the  strength  of 
the  German  vote  in  the  United  States,  is  not  liked  by  American 
statesmen.  It  is  an  exotic  and  eccentric  element  in  their  politics 
which  they  would  gladly  be  without." 

The  situation  brought  about  bj'  William's  world  politics  in  the 
effort  to  adhere  to  what  Count  von  Blilow  calls  "a  middle  line," 
has  led  to  a  warm  newspaper  war  between  Berlin  and  London. 
The  immediate  occasion  was  Germany's  effort  to  "make  up" 
when  the  Boer  war  ended.  England  would  not  have  this.  Next 
appeared  a  sensational  anonymous  article  in  The  National 
Review  (London)  on  "  Lord  Salisbury  and  Continental  Entan- 
glements." This  article  was  said  to  emanate  from  a  source  very 
near  to  the  highest  British  official  sources.     It  said: 

"It  is  vital  for  her  [Germany]  to  secure  peace  for  the  next  five 
years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  build  up  her  great  fleet,  with  which  to 
destroy  England's  maritime  ascendency.  It  is  not  a  little  amu- 
sing to  find  her  official  scribes  in  this  hour  endeavoring  to  explain 


VON   BULOW'S  P.\Rr. 

The  Only  Middle  Line  the  German  Chan- 
cellor approves  of.  — Ulk  (Berlin). 


ANTI-GERMAN   CARTOONS. 


away  alike  their  attacks  upon  the  British  navy  and  their  aggres- 
sive schemes  so  indiscreetly  avowed  in  the  hour  when  England 
appeared  upon  the  verge  of  defeat  in  South  Africa.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  veil  in  oblivion  the  articles  of  Von  der  Goltz,  Jan- 
son.  Boguslawski.  and  Verdy  du  Vernois,  those  distinguished 
generals  who  have,  as  M.  Lockroy  noted  in  his  articles  upon  the 
German  navy,  been  'assisting  with  their  pens  the  maritime  pro- 
jects of  the  Kaiser,'  by  preaching  the  ease  with  which  England 
could  be  invaded  and  the  need  of  preparing  for  such  an  invasion. 
At  the  word  of  order  the  German  press  is  now  assuring  foreign 
readers  that  an  invasion  of  England  is  impossible — and  this  tho 
the  harbor  works  at  Emden,  the  destined  ports  of  embarkation, 
are  being  pushed  forward  with  a  feverish  activity,  and  rapid  em- 
barkation is  l)eing  practised  at  the  naval  maneuvers  !  The  same 
semi-official  scribes  are  beginning  a  bitter  campaign  against  the 
British  Navy  League,  which  has  committed  the  unpardonable 
offense  of  drawing  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  German 
navy,  and  which  has  also  translated  into  English  some  of  the 
articles  written  by  German  officers  for  home  consumption,  and 
never  meant  to  reach  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  ...  In  the 
United  States  at  this  present  moment  all  its  secret  energies  are 
being  exerted  to  the  creation  of  ill-will  between  the  United 
States  and  England." 

The  persistence  and  the  unanimity  of  the  anti-Germanism  of 

the  English  press  have 
disconcerted  the  official 
and  non-official  news- 
papers of  William's 
capital.  A  leading 
German  publicist  has 
pleaded  in  a  widely 
printed  letter  for  "a 
more  cautious  handling 
of  foreign  politics, "  and 
the  German  news- 
papers have  certainly 
been  more  cautious  of 
late  in  handling  British 
topics.  But  the  London 
Times  complains : 

"No  German  journal 
of  importance  has  open- 
ly and  frankly  ex- 
pressed regret  for  hav- 
ing traduced  British 
statesmen,  abused 
British  generals,  and 
blackened  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  army.  Such  expressions  of  regret  as  have 
been  used  are  of  a  general  and  almost  unmeaning  character, 
and  the  attempt  has  not  unfrequently  been  made  to  gloss  over 
the  utterances  of  the  daily  press  and  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  the 
comic  papers." 

German  newspapers  are  now  asserting  that  England's  present 
feeling  of  distrust  is  all  due  to  misunderstanding.  They  give 
much  space  to  an  appeal  for  better  relations  between  the  two 
Powers  signed  among  others  by  Professor  Mommsen.  The 
Kolnische  Zeiiung  says,  however,  that  the  mutual  misunder- 
standings between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  may  never  be 
cleared  away.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  says  the  English 
papers  need  not  sneer  at  the  German  official  and  semi-official 
press,  seeing  that  so  many  I.,ondon  organs  are  controlled  by 
those  in  power.  The  only  independent  view  of  the  matter  as 
yet  available  is  that  of  the  Temps  (Pari.s) .  This  paper  thinks 
England  and  German}-  will  yet  "make  up  "  : 

"In  the  face  of  the  present  interchange  of  amenities  it  may 
well  be  asked  if  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many are  to  become  hopeless  for  all  time.  It  would  be  great 
self-deception  to  suppose  so.  It  would  betray  ignorance  of  his- 
tory. .  .  .  England  and  Germany  always  end  by  getting  recon- 
ciled on  somebody  else's  back." —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WILLIAM'S  PEACE  IS  ARMED. 

—Pasquino  (Milan). 
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THE   COLONIAL   CONFERENCE    FIZZLE. 

'T^HE  conference  of    Hrili.sli  colonial  premiers  ended  in  what 
*■       theatrical   people  call  a  frost.     A  dnil  thud  was  audible 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  and  the  British  dominions  be- 
yond the  .seas.     It   seems  that  the  great  jirinciple  of  leaving  to 
every  man  the  payment  of   his  own  expenses  did  not  commend 

itself  to  the  colonial 
cDufiTcnce  as  cor- 
dially as  it  did  on 
another  great  occa- 
sion to  the  Pickwick 
Club.  Patriotism 
the  colonies  have. 
Money  they  have 
not — for  i  m  pe  rial 
purposes.  The  Brit- 
ish dominions  be- 
yond the  seas  have 
therefore  exchanged 
the  policy  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  for 
that  of  Wilkins  Mi- 
cawber.  The  Lon- 
don V'/'/fics  thinks 
something  is  bound 
to  turn  up.  To 
quote  its  o  w  n 
words : 

"Due  provision 
will  he  made  for 
carrj-ing  on  the 
work  in  the  future. 
What  the  colonial 
p  r  e  m  i  e  r  s  learn 
about  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  other 
colonies  than  their 
own  and  of  the 
mother  country  itself  thev  will  in  turn  have  to  impart  to  their  own 
people.  As  the  educational  process  goes  on  they  again  will  be  en- 
abled to  oflFer  closer  approximations  to  a  common  policy  than  arc 
in  their  power  at  present.  Other  conferences  will  appropriately 
follow  the  present  one  at  such  intervals  as  the  collective  opinion 
may  judge  fitting  ;  and  by  judiciously  directing  events  which  it 
would  be  mischievous  to  force  they  will  draw  ever  more  close  the 
l>onds  of  empire." 

The  Australian  Premier  has  a  ])olitical  crisis  waiting  for  him 
when  he  gets  home,  owing  to  the  tariff  situation  in  the  Common- 
wealth senate.  The  fall  of  the  ministry  of  .Sir  Edmund  Barton 
is  even  predicted.  That  kept  his  mind  off  things  in  London. 
The  Canadian  Premier  wants  "free  trade  all  around."  but  he 
must  do  without  it.  Mr.  Seddoii,  the  New  Zealand  Premier, 
is  discounted  by  the  uproarious  character  of  his  optimism. 
Writing  on  "The  Colonies  After  the  Conference."  Calchas  says 
ill  77/^  Ju>r/fi/j^////y  RrTicrc  (London)  : 

"The  great  benefit  of  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  colonial  premiers  is  that  it  has  restored  us  all  to  a  sense 
of  proportion.  We  have  realized  that  the  chief  matters  of  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  the  conference  will  be  the  things  that  it  will 
not  do.  It  will  not  bring  the  moral  federation,  which  we  al- 
ready possess,  perceptibly  nearer  to  formal  federation,  and  is, 
indeed,  more  likely  than  not  to  leave  us  with  a  weaker  .sense  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  coming  to  certain  definite  arrange- 
ments than  existed  before.  It  wmII  not  result  in  any  fiscal  under- 
standing in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  a  Zollverein.  It  will 
not  even  result  in  an  agreement  by  the  colonics  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  navy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhab- 
itants or  to  the  value  of  their  commerce.  For  all  of  these  deci- 
sions there  are  many  and  weighty,  tho  in  the  last  case  not  wholly 
conclusive,  reasons.      But   tlu  y  throw  Great    Britain  back  upon 


s.\MK  niiNf;. 

J.  Bui.l,  :  "Don't  3-ou  want  to  look  on,  Wilfy  ?" 
.Sir  Wn.FRm  Laukifr  :    "No,  thanks,  but  any 
time  you  want  a  lift,  just  holler." 

—  77/c  nvftiiiiQ'  7'i'/i\i,'iiim  (Toronto). 


the  conviction,  which  indce<l  must  be  her  strength,  lliat  for  all 
the  immediate  and  proximate  purposes  of  practical  statesman- 
ship, the  preservation  of  thccmpirc  must  depend  almost  as  much 
as  hitherto  ui)on  the  c.xleni  of  her  own  sacrifices,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  her  trade  upon  the  vigor  of  iier  own  enterprise.  In 
other  words,  the  colonies,  in  the  case  of  any  crisis  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  great  Powers  which  could  threaten  their  safety— and 
from  such  a  contingency  in  one  shape  c)r  another  none  among 
them  can  be  absolutely  secure  — must  look  to  England  for  their 
defense,  and  England  must  look  to  nothing  but  her  efforts  for 
her  own.  And  until  the  colonies  at  a  day  far  hence  are  great 
enough  to  bear  an  equal  or  nearly  ecpial  share  of  the  cost  of  sea- 
l^ower,  this  unpalatable  truth  will  continue  to  be  truth  whether 
palatable  or  not." 


THE  BOY  SULTAN  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

\  LI  BEN  HA.MLlJ.  oiHcially  to  be  known  as  Seyyid  Ali. 
•^^  has  been  procl.iimed  .Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  under  British 
jirotection  with  Prime  Minister  Rogers  as  regent  until  the  youth- 
ful African  is  twenty-one.  The  dominions  of  the  new  Sultan, 
who  succeeds  his  lately  deceased  father,  comprise  the  islands  of 
Zanzibar  (625  square  miles),  Pemba  (3fto  .square  miles),  Mafia 
(200  .square  miles) ,  and  Lamu  (2cx)  square  miles).  The  present 
British  protectorate  dates  from  1890,  and  the  Prime  Minister  is 
always  English.  The  dominions  of  the  new  .Sultan  form  ]>;irt  of 
British  East  Africa.      7Jif  Stixndard  (London)  says: 

"Ali  ben  Hamud  will  have  learned  at  Jibuti!  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  of  his  succession  to  the  sultanate.  He  was  trav- 
eling home  in  the  company  of  (Jeneral  Raikes,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Zanzibar  forces,  and  of  Mr.  Basil  Cave,  the  British 
agent  and  consul  in  the  island.  As  .Sir  Charles  Eliot,  his  Maj- 
esty's commissioner  and  consul-general  in  East  Africa,  is  on  his 
way  home  on  leave,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  t!ie  principal  British 
authorities  are  absent  from  the  scene,  and  that  in  that  respect 
the  death  of  the  Sidtan  occurred  at  an  inconvenient  moment. 
But  Mr.  Rogers,  who  succeeded  the  late  .Sir  Lloyd  Mathews 
as  i)rimc  minister  of  the  Zanzibar  Government,  was  at  his 
post,  and  the  duties  of  agent  and  consul  are  in  the  liands  of  tl'3 
vice-consul,  Mr.  Kesiell  Coniisli.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no 
cause  for  appre- 
hending disturb- 
ances, German  in- 
trigues against 
British  influence 
having  ceased  with 
the  abandonment  of 
extra  -  territoriality 
under  the  Sanioaii 
treat}',  and  the  Ger- 
mans being  respon- 
sible for  Khaled,  the 
unsuccessful  claim- 
ant to  the  throne  at 
the  time  of  the  death 
of  Ham  id  ben  Th  wa- 
in." 

Altho  but  seven- 
teen, the  boy  Sultan 
has  already  married 
his  cousin,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  royal 
house,  who  is  not 
yet  twelve.    He  was  ali  hkn  h.-vmuu, 

educated     in     Eng-  The  new  Sultan  of  Zanzibai. 

land.  It  is  admit- 
ted in  Germany  that  tlie  course  of  events  in  Zanzibar  strength- 
ens Great  Britain  in  East  Africa.  The  I a<^  even  suggests,  in 
an  article  by  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  that  German  East  Africa  should 
be  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  for  a  consideration.  The  Lon- 
don Times,  which  loses  no  opportunity  of  exposing  German  in- 
trigues against  Great  Britain,  improves  the  occasion  to  remark  : 

"The  death  of  [the  late]  Sultan  Hamud  of  Zanzibar  recalls  the 
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proteciioii  accoriUd  by  ilic  (Jernian  GovLiniiKiit  lo  his  uncle, 
Saul  KUaliil.  after  the  attempt  of  tlie  hitter  to  seize  the  throne  in 
Aiiynst.  1896.  anil  also  one  of  the  most  edifying  revelations  con- 
tainetl  in  the  h»ie  l)r.  M<.i  itz  Hiisth's  book  on  Bismarck.  In 
June.  18S5.  L<itliar  Bucher.  Bismaivk's  rii^'ht-liand  man.  com- 
plaineil  to  Dr.  Busch  of  what  he 
called  the  gross  ineptitude  of 
Gerhard  Rohlfs  in  liis  mission  to 
Zanzibar,  where  he  spoilt  'the 
trap  cleverly  jnepared  for  Sul- 
tan Bargash.'  Bargash  had  a  sis- 
ter who  was  married  to  a  Ham- 
burg merchant  and  was  then  liv- 
ing in  tierniany.  The  Sultan  had 
robbetl  her  of  her  inheritance  and 
that  was  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  the  sciieme.  'She  was  to  go 
out  to  Zanzibar  and  press  her 
claim  and  an  accident  might  pos- 
sibly occur  to  the  lady — her  broth- 
er might  have  her  strangled.  'But 
Rohlfs,  instead  of  going  out  quiet- 
ly by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  induced 
tlie  Prince  to  let  him  travel  via 
London  and  the  Cape.  '  At  Cape 
Town  he  talked  imprudently 
about  his  mission  ...  so  that  the 
English  got  wind  of  the  matter 
and  were  able  to  take  their  meas- 
ures accordingly. '  In  the  course 
of  conversation  after  dinner  at 
Friedrichsruhe  on  March  18,  1891. 
Prince  Bismarck  disaj)proved  of 
Count  von  Cajirivi's  East  African 
policy,  and  observed,  'Zanzibar 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the 
English.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  maintain  the  old  arrange- 
ment. We  could  then  have  had  it 
at  some  other  time  when  Eng- 
land required  our  good  offices 
against  France  or  Russia.'  " 

German    newspapers   are   pay- 
ing little   attention  to  Zanzibar, 

but  as  regards  the  London  limes' s  revelation  concerning  Bis- 
marck, 'the  Haviburger  Nackric/iien  says  the  English  news- 
paper is  ill-natured  and  prejudiced.  The  actions  and  words  of 
Bismarck,  we  are  told,  have  nothing  to  do  with  affairs  of  imme- 
diate moment. 
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SIR   MICHAEL  HlCKS-BEACH. 

He  has  great  respect  for  the  new  British  Premier,  but  won't  stay  in 

the  Cabinet. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

RoosKVEI.T  AND  'IMF.  HOKRS.  The  sympathies  of  Theodore  KooRcvelt 
wrre  wholly  with  the  Hoers,  according  to  I'.  J.  van  Loebtn  Sels  in  the 
iJutch  review //(/j.  Therefore,  the  Boers  made  a  sad  blunder  in  not  culti- 
vatin^c  American  sympathy  more  sysrematically. 

Republicanism  in  SPAiK.-The  move- 
ment headed  by  Seflor  Canalejas,  look- 
inff  toward  internal  reforms,  is  be- 
coming  republican  in  tone.  The  fai^ 
(Madrid  and  Paris)  supports  it  and 
urges  the  .Spanish  agitation  to  join  the 
republicans  outright. 

PoLicF.  Abuses  in  Germany.— The 
brutality  and  evil  deeds  of  the  Ger- 
man police  have  long  been  a  matter  of 
complaint,  declares  the  Frankjiirler 
Zeiliiiif:^.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  Reichstag  more  than  once, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  to  reform 
an  evil  "which  seems  without  remedy 
notwithstanding  the  agitation  in  the 
press." 

POOR  SiK  Michael  Hicks-Beach  I— 
This  English  statesman  is  an  object  of 
commiseration  to  Sir  Wemyss  Reid, 
who  says  in  his  monthly  article  in  The 
Aiiie/eeti/h  Century  and  AJter  (Lon- 
don): "One  can  not  but  feel  sorry  for 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  is  his  mis- 
fortune, not  his  fault,  that  he  should 
have  had  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  in  the  worst  financial  year 
known  to  this  generation.  No  budget 
that  he  could  possibly  have  brought 
forward  would,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, have  been  popular.  Unluckily 
he  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  introduce  new  taxes  and  impositions 
which  were  certain  to  be  specially  dis- 
tasteful to  the  public.  His  treatment 
of  the  income  tax  left  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  have  to  pay  it  in  a  state 
of  sullen  discontent,  tho  thej-  made  no 
open  demonstration  of  their  displeas- 
ure. The  additional  penny  duty  upon 
checks  was,  however,  a  proposal  which 
at  once  aroused  the  strong  hostility  of 
the  commercial  and  banking  worlds. 
It  is  impossible  to  aquit  Sir  Michael  of 
having  made  this  proposal  without  due 
thought  and  inquiry.  Apparently  he 
held  the  old  -  fashioned  superstition 
about  checks,  the  superstition  which  prevailed  when,  as  a  young  man, 
he  first  opened  a  banking  account.  Checks  were  seldom  in  the  old  days 
drawn  for  a  smaller  sum  than  five  pounds.  This  was,  indeed,  the  mini- 
mum fixed  by  the  great  London  banks.  Sir  Michael  seemed  to  have 
supposed    that    it   was  the  rule   still.      He    was    not    alone    in    his    igno- 


BEARISH. 


England  and  Japan  (to  Korea):  "Now  we'll  equip  you  with  gun  and 
sword,  but  don't  use  them  till  we  give  you  leave." 

Russian  Bear  (behind  the  gate):  "He'd  better  take  French  leave,  for  I 
shall."  -De  Amsterdammer  iVeekbladvoor  Nederland. 


PENDULUM  Italy. 
Austria  (to  Germany):  "Russia  and  France  want  to  keep  the  pendulum 


on  their  side— stop  them  ! 


—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


THE   EUROPEAN   CONCEIT  CARICATURED. 
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$1,200  A  YEAR 
FOR  LIFE 

Secured   by   Small   Monthly    Payments 

There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.  It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year,  in  every  market  in  the  world  and 
at  a  stable  price  that  has  been  steadily  advancing  for  many  years.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  world's  supply  of  crude 
rubber  has  always  been  spoken  for  months  before  it  has  reached  the  civilized  market.  It  can  be  gathered  every  day  in  the 
year  irrespective  of  weather  or  season.  The  ignorant  and  improvident  natives  who  gather  it  today  almost  invariably  "tap  to 
death  "  the  tree  that  brings  tlieni  their  golden  harvest,  and  in  the  virgin  jungle  no  wliite  man  tan  live  to  guide  and  oversee 
them.  Hence,  the  price  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  the  question  of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber  for  the  future  becomes 
of  va.st  moment. 


We  are  changing  the  production  nf  Crude  Rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive  method  heretofore  employed,  to  the  most 
scientific  and  .economic  plan  known  to  modern  forestry.  No  industry  ever  underwent  so  radical  a  development  as  we  are  now 
cn^raged  in  without  making  Immensely  wealthy  those  who  accomplished  the  change.  Here  is  a  safe,  conservative,  and  permanent 
investment  in  an  industry  new  enough  to  be  immensely  profitable,  >  et  old  enough  to  have  lost  all  element  of  risk. 


We  have  6,175  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Me.xico,  and  we  are  developing  this  land  into 
a  commercial  rubl>er  orchard  under  the  most  successful  conditions  and  plans  known  to  scientific  forestrj'.  We  are  selling 
shares  in  this  plantation,  each  representing  an  undivided  interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  land. 

Each  acre  as  soon  as  it  is  sold  is  cleared  and  planted  to  600  rubber  trees ;  400  of  these  are  tapped  to  death  before 
maturity,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  development  period,  200  trees,  the  normal  number  per  acre  for  permanent  yield.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that,  by  beginning  the  tapping  thus  early,  dividends  begin  also  in  the  same  year. 

Any  one  can  own  such  shares,  or  acres,  by  paying  for  them  in  small  monthly  instalments.  Supposing  yOu  buy  only  five 
shares,  or  acres.  Vou  pay  ?20  a  month  for  12  months,  then  $10  to  S25  a  month  for  a  limited  period,  until  you  have  paid  the 
full  price  of  the  shares  in  the  present  series — $252  each;  but  during  the  period  of  these  payments,  you  will  have  received 
dividends  amounting  to  ;S2io  per  share;  hence,  the  actual  cost  of  your  shares,  or  acres,  is  only  S42  each,  and  you  own  real 
estate  then  worth  at  least  $2,500,  and  from  the  maturity  period  onward  as  long  as  you  live,  your  five  acres,  or  shares,  will 
yield  you  a  yearly  income  of  $1,200.  This  is  a  most  conservative  estimate  (based  on  Government  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  in  the  world),  for  200  trees  per  acre,  and  figuring  them  as  yielding 
each  only  two  pounds  of  crude  rubber  per  year,  a  total  of  400  pounds  at  60  cents  net  per  pound.  Of  course  if  you  buy  10 
shares,  your  income  would  be  $2,400  yearly,  or  better  still  25  shares,  which  will  yield  $6,000  a  year. 


Five  acres,  or  shares,  in  our 
Rubber  Orchard  planted  to 
1,000  Rubber  trees  will  at 
maturity  yield  you  a  sure 
and  certain  income  of  $100  a 
month  for  more  years  than 
)Ou  can  possibly  live.  Your 
dividends  average  25  percent, 
during  the  period  of  small 
monthly  payments. 


Every  possible  safeguard  surrounds  this  investment. 
The  State  .Street  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston,  acts  as  tru.'5tee  for  the 
shareholders  throughout.  It  holds  the  title  to  the  property. 
It  holds  the  money  paid  in  for  shares  and  this  money  can 
only  be  drawn  out  upon  evidence  that  the  property  is  being 
developed  as  agreed  with  you.  You  are  fully  protected 
against  loss  in  case  of  lapse  of  payments,  or  in  case  of  death. 
You  are  granted  a  suspension  of  payments  for  90  days,  at 
any  time  you  wish.  We  agree  to  loan  you  money  on  your 
shares.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any  safeguard  you  desire  you  have 
only  to  ask  for  it. 


Crude  Rubber  is  to-day  worth 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  a  few 
)  ears  ago,  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  supply  has  not 
equalled  the  demand.  I'vjry 
industry,  every  branch  of 
science  Is  daily  finding  new 
uses  for  which  It  Is  adapted. 
You  cannot  imagine  a  substi- 
tute for  it. 


RUBBER  I  Indispensable  as  wheat  or  cotton,  or  coal.  American  manufacturers  alone  consume  annually  sixty  million  pounds  of 
crude  rubber,  worth  at  least  forty  million  dollars.  Yet  the  supply  falls  short  of  the  demand.  The  immediate  manufacture  of  the 
Pacific  cable  would  consume  the  entire  available  supply  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  to-day. 


If  we  can  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in  this  investment,  paid  for  in  small  monthly  instalments,  will  bring  you  an 
average  return  of  TWENTY-FIYK  PER  CENT.  ON  YOUR  MONEY  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PAYMENT,  and 
will  then  bring  you  $100  A  MONTH  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  LIFETIME,  we  could  not  keep  you  out.  Send  us  $20  as 
the  first  monthly  payment  to  secure  5  shares — $40  for  10  shares, — $100  for  25  shares  ($4  per  share  for  as  many  shares  as  you 
wish  to  secure).  This  opens  the  door  for  yourself  not  to  wealth,  but  to  what  is  far  better,  a  competency  for  future  years, 
when  perhaps,  you  will  not  be  able  to  earn  it.  We  already  have  hundreds  of  shareholders  scattered  through  20  States,  who 
have  investigated  and  invested.  Our  literature  explains  our  plan  fully  and  concisely,  and  proves  every  statement.  It  will  be 
sent  to  you  immediately  on  request. 


Our  Shares  are  selling  at  $12  above  par  right  now,  and  are  selling  fast.  Only  three  hundred 
remain  in  the  present  series.  When  these  are  sold  the  price  advances  $12  more  per  share. 
This  means  quick  action. 


Mutual  Rubber  Production   Co., 

92  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  LrrBitiRY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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pencU-iit  factory,  l>y 
reliable  workmen. 
We  can,  therefore, 
guarantee  with 
jicrfeit  contiilcnLf, 
every  part  of  the 
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Accurate-to-the- Second 

Dueber-Hampden 
Watch, 

for  we  make  every  part  of  our  Watch 
— works,  case,  and  all.  Kvcry  other 
manufacturer  must  get  some  portions 
of  their  watches  outside  and  depend 
on  the  honesty  of  others  for  the  relia- 
bility of  their  watch. 

FOR  5ALE  BY  DHALBR^. 

Write    l.ir  our   Imok  "  fraudulent   Watches." 
Sent  free  with  caLiIu^ue. 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Works, 

43  South  Street,  Canton,  O. 


i 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


Library 
Filing  Cabinet 

Them.wt  i-onveni..nl  .lev  iie  for  fiiiTu;  iin.l  ilaislfving  clippings 
illu»lrali.,iu!,  iniiim^rii.ta,  eW.  It  in  tlieacii.f  of  slmplkltv  and 
readjr  refereme  ami  a  nliiiiuliis  to  the  busy  man  by  rva!ii>ii  of 
the  accnr^iy  and  l.uilitv  with  which  memoranda  are  preserved 
and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Rerum  ^»ea  a  valuable  crom  reference  to 
your  librarv  or  iiiai.n.siript  and  permits  tlie  uae  of  anv  known 
method  <'E  i-'l&^.titication. 

BRINGS   ORDER  OUT  OF   CHAOS 

«-.!*.    Lbot,    «;.\.Coiiipt roller    C'urreiuy,    l»res. 
llankers'Nntloiiul  f{uiik,  ChleuKu: 

"  1  do  not  hesitate  lo  commend  the  Liorarv  l-ilinu  Cii^inet  to 
»nyone  in  search  of  a  good  and  satisfactory  tilinj;  device  It  is 
an  mvaluable  aid  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  m.iny  clip. 
pings  one  is  obliged  to  J-re.serve  and  it  certalnlv  tills  a  lou'-felt 
want.     I  «i»h  triat  I  had  had  it  tvventv  yearsago." 

Desk  Top  or  Upright  Cabinets  furnished  In  all  sizes  and 
•tyles.  Prices  $7.50  and  upward.s,  shipped  prep.iid  on  ap- 
proval.     Keturn  at  our  expense  if  not  satUfaclory. 

.  S^iiil/nr  c(il<ili>iiue.  prir-s  ami  literature 

The  library  Filliie  Cabinet  Co..  Title  A- Trust  Bldff.Chiraso 


I 


Magazines,  Illustrated  Weeklies,  Period- 
icals, Trade  Journals,  &c. ,  reboundin  any 
style  required.  Rare,  an  tiqiie  and  vahia- 
ble  books,  music,  manuscripts,  bibles, 
prayer  books,  &c.,  repaired  and  rebound 
at  your  residence  or  office  if  desired. 
Communications  promptly  answered 

JOHN   CLOCHESSY, 

150-153    WORTH    ST.  >?EW  YORK 

Tke,b:i*hone  416  Franb^lix 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  3-^7  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


THE  IJTHRAkN    1)Ic;EST 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
The  Centenary  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Hy    Al.GKRNO.S    CHAkl.KS  SWINHUK.NK. 
j  .Suunil  of  trumpeth  blowing  ilown   the   merriest 
winds  of  morn, 
Flush  of  luirtksK  liKhtnliiK*,  laugh  of  thunders 
loud  and  k'^'Ii 
Here  shouM  hail  the  Kuiiimer  day  whereon  a  light 
was  Ijorn 
Whence  tlie  sun  grew  brighter,  seeing  the  world 
less  dark  and  sad. 
Man  of  men  by  right  divim-  of   boyhood  everlast- 
ing, 
France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  death- 
less boy, 
Urightei      birthday    never    shone    than    thine    on 
earth,  forecasting 
More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more  of 
manful  joy. 

Child  of  warriors,  friend   of   warriors,  liaribaldi's 
friend,  | 

Kven   thy   name   is    as   the   splendor  of  a  sun- 
bright  sword  :  i 
While  the  boy's  heart  beats  in  man,  tiiy  fame  shall 
find  not  end  : 
Time  and  dark  oblivion  bow  before  ihee  as  their 
lord. 
Youth  acclaims  thee   gladdest   of   the  gods   that 

gild  his  days  : 
Age  gives  thanks  for  thee,  and  deatli  lacks  heart 
to  quench  thy  praise. 
— In  August  V'/ii'  Nineteenth  Century  attd  After. 


Passion's  Harvest. 

Ky  Wii.FKii)  Wii.so.v  Gibson. 

Kove,  with  what  eager  hands  we  flung  the  grain, 
Gray-gleaming  showers  above  the  good  red  earth  ! 
Through  all  the  Spring  of  sun  and  flashing  rain 
That  glittered  o'er  the  green  awitking  plain, 
Where  myriad,  feathered  shoots  sprang  swift  to 

birth, 
We  dreamed  of  harvest  joy  and  garnered  mirth. 

But  passionate  Summer  came  with  thirst}-  mouth 
And  drank  the  cool  sweet  life-blood  of  the  soil ; 
Yea!    flame-winged    summer,    blazing  from    the 

South, 
Burned  all  the  teeming  lands  to  withered  drought. 
And  shriveled  the  green  promise  of  our  toil  ; 
In  vain  all  dark  November's  plowing  moil ; 

In  vain  the  seed-time,  and  the  light  hopes  flung 
In  dove-gray  showers  upon  the  morning  air. 
With  Love's  fresh  laughter   when    the  year  was 

young  ; 
In  vain  the  green,  dark-cleaving  jo}-s  that  sprung  ; 
Only  for  us  the  harvest  of  despair 
Where,  ridge  on  ridge,  the  barren  poppies  flare  ! 

— In  London  Outlook: 


Over  the  Brink. 

Hy  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
I  shuddered  when  but  now,  again,  I  thought 
(As  oft  before,  till  I  no  more  could  thmk) 
Of  all  the  myriads  passed  beyond  Time's  brink, 
No  longer  to  be  found — scarce  longer  sought— 
Since  they    who   for   their  loss  with  grief  were 

fraught 
So  soon,  themselves,  of  Lelhe's  wave  did  drink, 
And  out  of  mortal  ken  forever  sink — 
Vanished  alike  in  the  abysmal  Nought ! 

Why  did  I  shudder  t    'Tis  an  ancient  tale. 
They  mused  on  this  in  Tyre,  in  Nineveh, 
And  the  Pelasgic  Cities  longer  gone. 
'Tis  no  strange  theme.     Why  did  I  shudder  ?  -Ah  ' 
Methought  I  felt  the  ground  beneath  us  fail- 
As  toward  that  Gulf  of  Silence  we  were  drawn  ! 
—In  .\ugusL  Scrtbner's  Magazine 


Heart  Husbandry. 
By  ID.\  Whipple  Benh.am. 
I  planted  scorn  :  it  died  in  the  garden  mold. 
I  planted  love :  it  bore  a  flower  of  gold. 
I  planted  doubt  :  it  withered,  lacking  root. 
I  planted  faith  :  it  ripened  precious  fruit. 

—In  August  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


The  Best  Fire-escape 

is  precaution  ai^ainst  fire.  Dumping  hot 
ashes  into  rickety  cans  or  barrels  iS  a 
menace  to  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fireproof. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Close  fitting 
lid  prevents  wind  scattering  ashes. 
Safest,  strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage 
can  made. 

Sold  by  house  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  Ilept.  IC,  (Inclnnuti,  4>. 
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KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krementz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  showing 
quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  grt  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Kremei.t/  button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.  Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  Sold  by  a  1  jewel- 
ers. The  Story  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  free  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

03  CHESTJIUT  ,ST  ,  \EHAI;K,  N.  .1. 

A  Perfect  SHOE  POLISH 

IN   PASTE   FORM. 


Ill  a  tube,  each  tube  in  a  neat  pasteboard  box  ;  most  up 
to-date  package  on  the  market.  Can  be  cimiicl  ii  your 
grip,  trunk  or  pocket.  YOU  CAN'T  SIM  I  1,  IT.  Vosy 
to  apply- quick  to  polish.  When  applied,  a  little  iiil.biiig 
with  a  dry  cloth  pive.s  a  beauiifiil  polish  to  nil  kinds  of 
leathers.  Espeoiallv  ndapted  for  Pate'it  LeHtlier  and 
Enamel  shoes.  IIoch  not  smut  or  oniekle  tli<-  leather 
—keeps  it  soft  and  jiliable.  It  jileases  the  larliis  as  it  <loe8 
not  smut  or  black  the  skirts.  Hade  in  Tan  and  Black, 
two  sizes.  25  and  10  cents. 

All  dealers  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  L..  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


A   PHYSICIAN'S 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  want  a  first-class  jihysician  as  medical  director  for  es- 
tablished sanitarium  catering  to  neurasthenia  p.ttients  and 
convalescents.  Good  salary.  Must  take  financial  interest 
We  don't  need  money  but  want  man  lo  feci  interested  in 
success  of  institution.  Rare  opportunity  for  specialist. 
Address  Director,  6635  Monroe  Avenue,  Cliicago. 

To  Physicians 

The  Chiropractic  Science — the  nvost  urkique 
method  of  treating  chrorvic  or  acute  diseases 

No  physician  is  fully  competent  without  knowing  it. 
Taught  forjfiooto  Doctors  in  two  weeks' time,  at  the  office 
of  Dr.  A.  P.  Davis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, with  stamp.  All  Nervous  diseases  and  Stomach 
troubles  yield  to  this  treatment  readily,  certainly.  It  is 
the  most  scientific,  practical,  effectual,  satisfactory  method 
of  treatment  known. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asiced  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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C(3iiiin<>'  Kvents. 


September  2-5 —Convention  of  the  American 
S()i.ietv  of  Professors  of  IJancingr  at  New 
York  City. 

-September  8. — Convention  of  the  ICIastic  (lorintf 
Wt-avers'  Association  of  tlie  United  States  at 
Brockton,  Mass. 

American  Pharmaceutical  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Convention  of  the  International  Hrotherhood 
of  Klectrical  Workers  at  Salt  I.,ake  City. 

September  8-13.  Convention  of  the  N'ational 
Operative  Plasterers'  Association  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

September  9  ti. — Convention  of  the  United  Mas- 
ter Bakers'  Association  of  America  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

September  10.  — Convention  of  the  National 
Loom  fixers'  Association  of  America  at  Woon- 
sockel,  K.  I. 

September  10-12.  -Convention  of  the  Old  Time 
Tfleirraphers'  and  United  States  .Military 
Telegraph  Corps  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

September  ii-ii.  -Convention  of  the  National 
Piremen's  Association  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Current  Kveiits. 

Foreign. 

SOUTH  Amkrica. 
Angnst  19.  -  The  Colombian  <iovernment  tries  to 
make  an  English   steamer  transport  troops. 
The    owners    enter    protest,   and    a    British 
cruiser  is  sent  to  the  scene. 

August  20. — Reinforcements  areabout  to  be  sent 
to  the  ("olombian  Government  troops  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  situation  is  .seri- 
ous. 

August  21.  Three  thousand  Colombian    troops 
are  .sent  to  defend  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Matters  in  Venezuela  have  become  so  settled 
that   two   of  the   United  Stales  cruisers  are 
ordered  north. 

August  24.  Colombian  rebels  menace  Colon  an^l 
Panama,  and  the  situation  on  the  isthmus  is 
grave. 

Othkk  Koukign  Nkws. 

August  iq.  -  Boer  generals  leave  London  to  visit 
ex-Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  arrives  in  London. 

Turkey's  non-fulfilment    of    her   promises  to 

America  causes  strained   relations  between 

the  two  countries. 

Atigust  20— Emperor  William  changes  the  loca- 
tion of  the  army  inaneuvres  from  Posen  to 
Prussia  as  a  snub  to  the  Poles. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  ins'ites  Generals 

Hotlia,  Oe  Wet,  and  Delarey  to  visit  her. 
The  German  budget  for  the  year  shows  a  defi- 
cit of  $12,125,000. 
August    21. -The   Germans  in    Posen,    Prussian 
l\)land,  decide  to  celebrate  Kaiser  Day. 

The  White  Star  liner  CeJric,  the  largest  liner 
afloat,  is  launched  in  Belfast. 

August  22.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  assures  the 
United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople 
that  the  pending  claims  of  the  United  Slates 
will  be  satisfied. 

August  23.  The  Chinese  government  issues  an 
edict  for  punishment  of  assassins  of  two  mis- 
sionaries. 

Domestic. 

August  18. — Clash  between  miners  and  deputies 
at  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  results  in  the  killing 
of  Kdward  Sharp,  a  striker.  General  (itibin 
is  asked  to  send  troops. 

August  19.— Charles  AI.  Schwab,  president  of  the 
United  .States  Steel  Corporation,  denies  the 
reports  of  his  serious  illness,  and  says  he 
wid  not  resign. 

Atigust  20. — The  naval  war  game,  in  which  two 
portions  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  are 
jsitied  against  each  other,  begins  off  Rock- 
port,  Mass. 


MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 


l^^BRALTAR  V 


W^, 


Life  Insurance 

is  not  like  a  public  auction.  You  will  not  get 
better  bargains  by  waiting  longer.  The  price 
of  your  policy  is  cheaper  now  than  it  will  be 
later.     Buy  it  NOW! 

Write  for  Information,  Dept.   I< 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 
HOA\E  OFFICE.  Newark.  N.  J. 


SPENCERIAN 


The  Standard  of 

Excellence  for 
over  forty  years 


STEEL  PENS 


THE  ALTA 


IT'S  A 
MINE 


Ships 
Daily 
Gold 
and 
Silver 
Ore. 


ONE  of  2}  claims  owned  by 
The  Alta  MincsCompany. 
It    also   owns   a  $100,000 
mill;    {50,000  tramway,  and  ha< 

Over   $2,000,000  ol  Ore 

in  sight.  The  Company  owed  on 
May  I,  1901,  $5i4,coo.  July  I, 
1901,  it  was  only  {iZ5,oco.  To 
pay  this  the  Com  pany  offers  stock 
at  a  very  low  figure.  A  postal 
card  brings  particulars. 
WIN.  J.  MORGAN  &  PINCK. 

KINA.VCIAI.    AOEST-i, 

Pabst  Ride.        Mii.wai  kke.  Wis. 


SPENCERIAN 

d5  pen  CO. 


:) 


Select  a  pen  for  gour  wriling  from 

a  sample  card  of  special  cumbers  for  cor- 
respondence.   )2  pens  lor  JOc.,  postpaid. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sent  on  Approval 

This  |i|iii(r  C«l)inot  ib 
made  of  Tarboard  with 
12  drawers  strongly  built, 
cloth  covered,  elej^antly 
finished  with  brass  lal>el 
holders,  a  maKnlrteent 
Desk  ornament.  Size  14 
I  18  X  10.  Special  stiied 
made  to  order.  lYic-e 
$3.00  f.  o  b.  New  York. 

A.    DAVIDSON, 
IM  ^pruee  street,  N.  Y. 
Phone,  (88  JuUii.    l^tabLshfU  1888. 


Our  Investments  Earn  5  Per 
Gent  Net  for  All  Depositors 


Paid  in  rapital 
91,000,000 

.\ssets 
9 1, 000,000 

^•iiriilns 

91  MS, 000 


THIS  bii^uiess  is  loiiiiesiablislioil 
and  ofHoial  exaiiiinations  prove 
it  stronger  each  year.  .Money  de- 
l>osite(l  earns  5  rer  ''•'nt  Willi  ab- 
solutely no  risk,  as  onr  old  depos- 
itors know  and  testify,  .\notlier 
I liiiis;  —  interest  is  ikihI  for  ereiu 
day  f/f  fiinnry  r^inain^  on  (ifposit- 
Full  inforniation  on  reniies'. 


»>iiecr.«!!iur  to  \%M.   >l«lll<. 

1 127  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Fine  Wa.tch  a>.nd  Clock  R.epaLiring, 

Dia.n\ond  Jewelry  Remounted. 
Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery,    i 

Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  aslted  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


I'lidir  Hanking  Departinent  SnperTision. 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN   CO. 

1139  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  canille  power  U»:ht  cost- 
ing only  acts,  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
its  ovui  gas.  Bri(.'liter  than  electricity  or 
acetyiene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  So 
DIri.  N.i(ire»«.  No  Oilor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lit'ht^d  instantly  with  a  match.  Kverv 
lamp  wari-anted.  Agent*  Wanted  Kterywhere. 

iTHE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  Sth  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 
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How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

Aud  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better 

Wear  Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than 

the  Best  White  Lead  Paints. 

Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters, 
and  is  Not  Affected  by  Oases. 


Fifty    Sample   Colors    Prepaid    to   Any   Address 
Absolutely  Free. 

The  oust  uf  painting  the  hou!<e  and  l>arn,  oiilbiiild- 
lags  HuU  feiK'es  m  h  heavy  burden.  Clieap  paints 
•oon  fade,  peel  or  scale  off  and  white  lead  and  oil 
costs  so  much  and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it 
U  a  constant  expense  to  keep  the  briKht,  clean  ap- 
pearance so  ilesirable  lu  the  cosy  cottage  home  or 


The    Waldorf-Astoria,     New    York    City,    one    of    the 

Most  Magnificent  Hotels  In  the  World   Has  used 

Tons  and  Tons  of  the  World-Famous 

Carrara   Paint. 

the  elegant  mansion.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  small 
purse  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  ricli,  lasting, 
protecting  effect  of  a  first-class  paint  caused  the 
manufacture  of  Carrara  Paint,  and  it  is  the  best 
puint  for  house,  barn  or  fence;  for  interior  or  ex- 
terior work  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  smoother,  covers 
more  surface,  brightens  aud  preserves  colors,  is  used 
on  wood,  iron,  t  n,  brick,  stone  or  tile  and  never 
cracks,  peels,  blisters  or  chalks;  it  does  not  fade; 
it  outlasts  the  best  white  lead  or  any  mixed  paint 
and  it  covers  so  much  more  surface  to  the  gallon  that 
it  is  cheaper  in  the  first  cost  than  most  cheap  paints. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  large  users  of  Carrara 
Paint : 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.  ;  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
dany  ;  Chicago  Telephone  Company  ;  Central  Union 
Telephone  Company  ;  Field  Museum,  Chica;»o  ;  Ken- 
wood Club,  Chicago  ;  Cincinnati  Southern  ;  C.  &  E. 
I.  R.R.  C.>. ;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.R.  ;  Wellington 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

From  railroad  box  car  to  elegantly  furnished  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  great  railways ;  from  race  track 
fences  and  stables  to  fancy  club  house  ;  from  plain 
brick  walls  and  stone  fences  to  tin  roofs  ami  interior 
flni>h  of  stately  hotels  ;  from  country  ba'  n  or  hay 
shed  or  ch  ap  outbuiMingto  farm  residence,  subur- 
ban home  or  luxurious  residence,  Carrara  is  used 
beoau-e  it  lasts  longer,  never  fades,  never  cracks, 
never  blisters,  never  peels,  covers  more  surface  than 
the  highest  [iriced  paints  and  costs  less  than  the  cheap 
mixed  paints  thatinjure  instead  of  protect.  There  is 
but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by  the  Carrara  Paint 
Agency.  General offlc-  s.SlSCarraraBldg., Cincinnati 
Ohio  and  anyone  having  a  house  to  paint  should  send 
for  50  sample  colors,  free,  of  this  great  paint  that  has 
stood  the  most  rigid  tests  for  25  years,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  only  paint  ev^r  manufactured 
that  IS  backed  by  a  positive  guarantee  in  every  case. 
Write  today  and  save  half  your  paint  bills  in  the 
future. 


Readers  of  The  Literary 


Kx-Secretary  of  War  Russell  A.  Alger  is  be- 
lieved to  be  Seeking  the  benatorship  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  urSenator  MucMillan. 

August  21.— The  iJoherty  brothers  win  the  ten 
nis  chainpiuDship  in  doubles  at  Newport. 

August  22.  -President  Roosevelt  visits  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  makes  a  speech  referring  to  the 
Philippines  and  their  government. 

August  23.  — In  the  ofHcial  trial  <jf  the  battle-ship 
A/itint-,  the  vessel  makes  a  speed  exceeding 
eighteen  knots. 

President  Roosevelt  makes  a  speech  at  Provi- 
dence in  which  he  discusses  the  trusts. 

August  24.— In  the  naval  maneuvres.  Admiral 
Higginson  captures  Commander  Pillsbury's 
squadron  near  Misery  Island,  off  Manches- 
ter, Mass. 

American  Dependenciks. 

August  \%.—Pliilippi)ies :  Filipinos  on  Mindanao 
Island  attack  Ameiicans.  General  Chaffee 
urges  another  aggressive  campaign  on  the 
island  and  is  ordered  to  go  ahead. 

August  19.— The  sultan  of  Mindanao  issues  a 
note  of  detiunce  to  Americans. 

August  24.— Governor  Taft  resumes  his  official 
duties  in  the  Philippines. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literarv 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  715. 

XXXIII.  Motto  :    "O,  reform  it  all  together." 
Black  -Eight  Pieces. 
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wMm    «t 
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J      ■     S     1 


White — Nine  Pieces. 

8;    2PP1B2;    4r3;    iS2bp2;    P2P1P2; 
'kiKiR2;4Q3;s3S3. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  716. 

XXXIV.  Motto:  "Tableau." 
Black — Five   Pieces. 
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White— Eleven  Pieces. 

8;3S4;3P2Pi;6P   i;PikiSiKR;2Ps; 
p  r  2  P  B  I ;  I  Q  6. 

White  mates  in  two  moves 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Every 

Married 

Man   and  Womcin 


Should  Read 

"SEXOLOGY" 

by  Prof.  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professot  Gynecology  Kastem  College;  late 
Pnifessor,  Wills'  Hospital;  Professor,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital  and  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  book  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
Sexology  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  seek  the 
truth.  It  contains  special  chapters  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  daughter. 

The  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  Igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  aelf  and  sex. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  o/%t. 
Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publishing  Company, 
537  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IS  YOUR  BACK  WORTH 
$1.50? 

Dor  Trimmer  cets  iil'  ii|f  walks  and 
(■url)ing  and  around  llo>\er-bt-(i3  and 
shfuljs,  where  tbe  la  vvn-niower  won't  cut. 

Will  you  do  it  in  the  old  back-breaklnK 
way  Willi  sheep-shears uuU  Bcissois!  No  I 
u^o  the 

"Canton"  Lawn  Trimmer 


It  cuts  quickly  and  easily,  and  if  your 
time  is  worth  anything  you  can't  afford 
to  do  without  it. 

Only  Costs  $1.50 

It's  the  best  yet;  )iii?h  il  iihing,  work 
the  kver,  and  watch  the  t'rass  lly. 

Sent  to  any  address 

upon  receipt  of  price. 

TJIECAKTORJCO., 

1^2  E.  Fourth  St., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 


w 


■■i.^/y^/i 
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I  offer  as  complete  a 
course  ot  I'hysical 
Culture  aa  has  ev«r 
been  luailed  for  $30. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SIMPLIFIED 
FOR     MEN,    WOMEN    AND  CHILDREN 

Just  puUlihheiJ  by  the  uuthor 

Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

This  book  is  finely  bound  in  cloth.  The 
system  of  instruction  it  includfg  is  illus- 
trated with  54  tull-pat:e  hult'-tones  from 
UKK — covers  ever>'  (ondilii>n — is  thor- 
outjhly  explanatory.  A  result  of  15  \  ears' 
praciital  exp*-rieiice,  Fodow  instructions 
outlined  and  nt-ver  pay  another  doctor's 
bill.     Sent  postpaid  for  $1.     Munev  returned  it  D"t  satisfactory. 

PROF.  ANTHOJiY  BARKER'S  SCIIOOI,  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
1164  BROADWAY.  ROOM  2.3,  NEW  YORK 


The  Foulest  Walter  is 

tnade  palatable  and  absolute- 
ly ptire  for  drinking  by  the 
Sa^nitary  Still.  The  dis- 
ease germs  lurking  in  water 
are  a  most  frequent  cause  of 
disease.  You  can  be  insured 
against  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Cuprigraph  Co.,  68 
N.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


*^-lU*-v'-a-V^>'^X^tt*-Oj!i^^^*T't*, 


31 


Every  genuine  Hartshorn  shade 
roller  has  the  autograph  siKua- 
ture  of  Stewnrt  Hartshorn  ou 
label.   Ask.  your  dealer  for  the 

IMPROVED  HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER. 

No  tacks  required  to  attach  shade. 
Wood  Rollers.    Tin  RoLLcna. 


Dr.   RIVARD'S  Fi.ESH  ITlODCCINQ  TRKAT- 

MKNT  for  women  piiarantt-ed  to  increase 
your  weight  15  to  Sij  pounds.  Neck,  arras, 
shoulders   beautifully   rounded.      VeiT 
WHY    BE  moderate  cost.    Quick,  sure,  safe.    Noth- 

ing like  it  evf-r  o  ered  before.  Send  2o 
.stainp  for  full  nartlcul  us  in  plain  envel- 
ope. The  V.  S.  Kivard  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Z  LEARN  TO  PLAY  MUSIC  Z 


Mail 


Happy  is  the  Home  .. 
Where  Sweet  Music  Reigns 


^i^F^ 


r 

r 


I 


The  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar,  Violin, 
Banjo  and  Mandoiin  taugtit  by  note 

We  teach  Instrumental 
Music,  Harmony,  Com- 
position and  Oclieslra- 
tion,  by  mall  only,  and 

guarantee  success.  You 
need  not  know  one  tiling 
abi;ut  music  when  begin- 
ning to  learn  l>y  our 
I  method.  Every  feature 
from  the  very  simplest  to 
the  most  comphcatcd  ex- 
ecution is  made  so  easy 
and  interesting  that  any- 
one can  now  learn  with- 
out years  of  tedious  study 
.ind  great  expense. 

One  minister  wrilfv  re  jiii'i   inorf  pK-nseil  with  the 

instruction  as  e:it-h  ttiKxceiliii^^  luiutuii  conie.H,  and  iiin  tiilly  pir- 
KtMiled  1  niaile  no  uiistalie  in  iMToniiiif;  a  |iupil."  .Mr.  C.  C. 
Prakfr,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  writes:  '*  I  have  notliini;  lint  Kood 
words  to  say  for  vour  sch  ol."  He  is  now  t^ikinj;  his  tnird  term. 
His  wife  is  also  a  iHipil.  The  most  coin|H'tetit  and  practical 
iuslruciors  are  at  the  head  of  each  department.  Terms  only 
ooe-baif  regular  charges. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  want  someone  in  your  locality  to  know  about 
our  school  ;  as  pupi  s  make  our  best  advertisements 
we  want  at  least  one  in  every  locality.  We  know 
that  if  you  are  satisfied  our  efforts  will  not  have  been 
in  vain  As  a  special  inducement,  for  $1.00,  I  your 
only  expense)  which  will  not  cover  our  cost  of  ma- 
terial, wrapping  and  postage,  we  will  give  a  10 
weeks'  course  lany  grade)  for  Piano,  Organ, 
Banj),  Ou  tai-,  \  I  lln  or  Mandolin  As  this 
offer  is  solely  f>r  advertising  purposes,  the  instruc- 
tion will  be  special  and  our  best  efforts  will  be  given. 
All  we  expect  of  you  after  taking  the  Course  is  to 
tell  your  friends  exACtly  what  you  think.  Our  fifth 
year  nf  greatest  success.  In  accepting  this  offer 
state  whether  a  beginner  or  advanced  pupil.  You 
need  not  know  anything  about  music  to  enroll  and 
we  will  teach  you  to  play  any  of  these  instruments. 
All  kinds  of  instruments  supplied  at  cost.    Address  : 

U.  S.  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Dept.  Q,  19  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Joys  for  the  Stay-Lates 

Autumn  brings  the  climax  of  pleasures 
at  Dixville  Notch.  Trouting  until 
Sept.  14.  Shoot  partridges  after 
Sept.  15  th,  deer  later.  The  mountain 
air  is  glorious,  and  hay-fever  totally 
abolished.  Special  low  rates  after 
Sept.  loth. 

Write  for  free  booklet  with  fine  views  of  the 
glorious  mountain  scenery.  Special  low  rates 
after  September  10th. 

THE  BALSAMS 

Dixville  Notch,   N.  H.   (White  Mts.) 
CHA5    H.  QOULD,  Manager. 


10  PER  CENT.  TO  50  PER  CENT.  SAVED 

on  all  inukes  of 

ca.ivie:fr  AS 

Headquarters  for  Hnvinp.  .Selling 
;iii(l  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lei. ses. 
IMIOTOCKAPIIIC  SUPPLIES 

of  every  de.-icription.    The  bai- 

.-    J  (rains  we  offer  will  surprise  you. 

VEB&S:;  Ti^A^^i<.«'o«f— ne\v68-pa(relllustriited 

^a^^^'  '^^gSt^^-  atali^frue    and    Bargain    List— 

^^^^  mailed  free. 

Dept.  23P,  iV.  V.  (iiuiera  Excliaiigf.  114  Fulton  Street,  Sew  Tork 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS 


35c 


Post 
paid 
Latest  ai\d  correct  .«t.vles  and  sizes.     Order  tilled  day  received 
Satisfaction  g-uaranteed.     Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.    Book-let  "  C.\ltl>  STYLE"  FKF.E: 
E.  J.  StUUSTER  pre.  &  ENS  CO..  DEPT.  10.  ST  I.OUIS.  510. 


Problem  717. 

XXXV.   Motto  :  "Your  move,  sir!' 
Blacic  — Bleven  Hieces. 


White  — Eleven  Pieces. 
R7;3pbB2;3PiR2;iPf2pri;Q4p:p; 
sipiSka;  K4Ppi;2S3Bi. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  718. 

XXXVI.  Motto  :  "Honi  soit  qui  m.il  y  pense." 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


i        ^m.        ^S        ^S 


White — Seven  Pieces. 

« 

iKiS4;4p3;3k4;Pp2S2p;ipp4P;6bi; 
b  3  Q  3  ;  7  H. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  703.  XXL:    R— R  7. 

No.  705.  XX 11.:    Q— Q  R  sq. 

No.  705.  xxiir. 

Author's  key  :  Q— R  sq.     Two  other  keys  :  R— K  3, 
and  R— B  4. 

No.  706.    XXIV. 

Q  .K  P  <^—Q,  Kt  7,  mate 


K-Kt 
K  .X  P 


K-Ktsq 


K  .\  P  (must) 
y  X  P  Q  mates 

3. 

K  any 


P-R3 


Cl—V,  8 
K  X  P 


Q-  Q  Kt  8,  inate 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citj'  ;  K  Kentino, 
New  York  City  ;  D.  S.  Taylor,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.; 
J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville,  Mass.;  W.  J.  Fer- 
ris, Chester,  Pa.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  Dr. 


Beginning  Life  at  Seventy-four. 


The  adage,  "  One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,"  is  certainly 
true.  Among  the  men  over  fifty  years  of  age  enrolled  with 
the  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  George  F.  Carsley,  who  is  in  his  75th  year. 
Mr.  Carslev  was  bom  in  America,  but  has  made  his  home 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  last  thirty  years.  To  use 
his  own  words,  "  I  do  not  recognize  the  old  expression  that 
'  it  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,'  and  while  here, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  electricity 
in  my  leisure  moments."  Is  it  small  wonder  that  young 
America  should  lead  the  world  in  progress  and  develop- 
ment, with  a  record  so  remarkable  as  this  among  her  old  men? 


Grasp  tKe  Opportunity 

now  almost  out  of  your  reach,  and  get  a 
good  education.    The 

Free  Scholarships 

which,  through  the  generosity  of  the  foun- 
ders, we  have  been  aLle  to  offer,  are  almost 
exhausted,  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  offer  will  be 

Withdrawn. 

Successful  applicants  have  no  expense  ex- 
cept for  poMtJige  and  tt-xt-books. 

Courses  In  Aiechanical,  l-.li'ctrical, Station- 
ary, Locomotive,  Marino  and  Textile 

ENGINEERIMG 

Heating,  Ventilation,  and  IMumbing.  In- 
struction in  Mechanical  Drawing 

with  each  course. 

H  Examination  credits  acceritfil  toward 
Degree  in  Resident  'lechnical  6chool. 

H  Ifandhook,  describing  courses,  meth- 
ods, and  regular  terms,  sent  upon  request. 

American  School  of  Correspondence. 

BOSTON,   MASS.,  U.S.A. 


The  complete  reproduction  of  the  wonderful  single 
line  i)ortrait  of  Mclvinley  in  "  Around  the  Pan  "  ($2.00 
volume)  for  a  limited  time  prepaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

"  This  bof'k  should  he  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  literary 
seasiin.*'— N.  V.  Clirlrttluii  Ileruld. 

'  We  should  he  snrpi  ised,  indeed,  to  hear  of  an.v  purchaser 
the  opinion  t.'iat  lie  had  not  got  his  money's  worth  ($2  00)." 
-  N.  Y.  Sun. 

"  The  pen  and  ink  sketches  are  excellent."— 8prliij;fleld 
Union. 

"It  is  certainly  destined  to  great  popularity."— l,ouIi«vIlle 
Courier  Journal. 

'•It  bears  the  earmarks  of  a  book  that  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous sale  and  become  mole  popular  as  time  passes."— PltU»- 
buric  Lender. 

'•  The  illustrations  are  equal  to  his  humorons  letter  press."— 
Montrei'l  Stur. 

"Wo  predict  for  it  a  tremendous  sale."— Monteomery, 
.\ln..  AdverlNcr, 

THK    NET    SHELI-    PUBLISHING    CO., 
Dept.  E  -  7«  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Gold  Shell  Ring, 

Price,  $1.00. 

Has  all  the  hrillianc.v  and  lu.stre  of  a 
t'enuine  dianionil.  I  litTerence  could 
only  be  distinpuished  by  an  expert. 
Satisfai  tion  jruaranteed  or  money  re- 
fumled.  We  will  send  you.  po<t)iaid, 
a  heautifnl  «tick  pin  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  coin  orsiami  s. 

JEAVEL   .SPECIAJ..TY   COMPANY, 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City. 


weekly  salary,  or  definite  time  guarantv.     Give  age,  ex- 
perience, references.     DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Litskart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


VIBRAOLOGY 


te.Tches  all  atiout  M  lnd-Tr«»ln- 

liiK.  Ilenlth-t'iilture,  8ue- 
8elr-ll  c  I  p.  -  Kvery- 

Ihlng.     Kxplains cause  of  life. 

orltrin  of  creation,  deepest 
secretsof  Nature  ;  "  Knowledgei"  power  ;"  Hundred  ^irofltable 
ideas  free.     Kruent  Looail*.  luwood-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  City. 


Co  Jlutbors 
Seeking  a 
Publisher 


Manuscripts  in  all  branches  of  literature 
suitable  for  publication  in  book  form 
are  required  by  an  establislied  house. 
Liberal  and  honorable  treatment. 
BOOKS,  141  Berald  S3d  St., 
New   Y'ork, 


W/  AMTPn Active,    educated     men    in    Eastern, 

VV/\I11I-.U         Middle  and  Southern   States.     Fixed 


*_»70 


everji: 

man 


rid. 

ut 


who 
plays  golf— 


iva  tennU.  baseball 
,  u(  Uio  out-Uuur 


m!^ 


suspensory 


of  much  Importance  In  maklDir  bU  pleas* 
urw  complete— his  gamo  the  best— because 
It  win  enable  liloi  to  play  lunger  and 
wUb  greater  vigor,  at  a  much  les&  expense 
of  energy. 

We  tuthorlte  eTtry  druggist  to  refund  jour 
muoey  it  you  are  dui  batUtieJ. 

Oet  the  Right  Brand.  Sbould  tou  bean- 
able  lo  «el  UP  C  from  your  druggist,  we  will 
•upply  yuu,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  uf  price 

No.  2  O.P-C  hsla  tack,  elastic  bands.  $1.00 
No.  3  O-P-C  silk  sack,  elastic  bands,    1.60 

"The  Struggle  for  Supremacy" 

A  booklet  giving  tbe  reasons  wby,  under 
tbe  rusb  aud  grlod  of  modem  life,  everr 
besltby.  normRl  man  sbould  wear  an  O-f-O 
Suspensory.     IT  S  FREE— write  for  lu 

BALER&BLACK.267  23thSt..Chicago.U.S  A. 

^Iiinu/tirturerti  o/  Fritst  Kinij  aiut  Frost 
Oitf-ti  t'hanutis  tVa^jt.  I'rx FiintUH  Flastcrt 
Btut^Jay  Cum  and  Bunion  i^lastern. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
4.5    minutes.     Ringbooes,   Corbs    aod    Spliatg 

just  as  ciuick.     Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.     Detailed  information  about   this 
new  method  sent  free  to  liorse  owners. 
Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 

Flemlag  Bros.,  Chemlstt,  Unloa  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


*o*GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Dsethe Great  Engrlish  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PiLLSl 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &$1. 
DRUGGISTS,  or  224  WiUiam  St,.  N.  Y.| 


LOVE 


Sweethearts,  and  parents  having  marriageable  sons  or 
daughters,  wi  1  find  v  tal  tru.hs  on  the  fu'  damental  re- 
quirements'of  true  love,  and  much-needed  advice  on 
courtsliip  and  the  proper  preparation  of  mind  and  body  for 
marriage  in  "  TAe  Ethics  of  Murringe  ''  by  H.  S. 
P'  MEK  V,  .M.D.  "  A  book  for  mo  hers  to  put  into  their 
daughters' h.inds,'"  savs  7'A?  C  urchman  Funk  &  Wa  ;- 
nails  Company,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


TWO  BOOKS  THAT  MAKE  MEN  THINK 

A  strong  new  philosophy  for  the  two" 
classes  of  men  who  wage  the  real  battles 
of  the  world  —  the  men  of  the  affirmative 
or  creative  intellect  who  are  dominated 
by  the  ideal,  and  the  men  of  the  negative 
and  passive  intellect  who  are  prostrated 
by  an  external  law. 

Ey  CHARLES  FERGUSON 


The  Religion 
of  Democracy 

Edwin  Harkham :  "It 
has  style,  insight.  liit;h 
soriousness,  spiritu:  1 
passion.  It  is  a  great 
book  of  a  great  epoch." 


The  Son,  Baltimore  : 
"  There  is  strength  in 
this  book— the  stienglh 
of  a  criisadei-  who 
strikes  boldly  and  goes 
straight  to  the  point." 

12mo,  Cloth.      Price, 

4/- 


The  Affirma- 
tive Intellect 

St.  Louis  Star:  "Mr. 
Ferguson  does  not  tell 
us  of  the  past,  but 
thrills  us  with  delight 
with  his  glowing  ac- 
counts of  tlie  future. 
Tliis  book  is  a  problem, 
A\v\  if  carefully  sitiKlied 
will  lead  one  into  the 
far  beyond,  which  is  so 
fascinating  and  full  of 
ailldi.Lial  ideas." 


lamo.   Cloth. 

4/- 


Prlce, 


Fnnk   &   Wagnalls   Company,  Publishers,  London 


lllH  LITHRAK\'   1)I(;HST 


J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  the  lion.  '1  uiii  M.  layior, 
I'lanklin.  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  ".Mal- 
vern," Melrose,  Muas.;  O.  C.  I'itkin,  Syracuse,  N'. 
Y.;  O.N.Cheney,  Syracuse,  M.  Y.;  Ur.  U.  O'C, 
.San  l''ranciBcu  ;  VV.  VV.  .S.,  Kanilolpli-Macnn  Sys- 
tem, I.yncliburt;,  Va.;  C.  H.  10.,  YininK'>l"wn,  O.; 
W.  K.  Couinbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Wallialla,  S.  C;  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N'.  \'.; 
O.  C  Brett,  HuinboKIt,  Kan.;  J.  Horjjner,  Jr.,  New- 
York  City  ;  K.  H.  Kenshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; K.  Hutlei,  Kftinifhani,  III. 

703:  Dr.  T.  B.  Turnbatigh,  Bloointield,  .\lu  ;  l)r. 
R    W.  Parsons,  Ussinin};,  N.  Y. 

70J  and  704:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  the 
kev.  P.  Irion,  Manchester,  Mich. 

703  and  705  :  The  Rev.  S.  -M.  Morton,  D.  U.,  Eflinj;- 
hain,  III.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  C.  H. 
Schneider,  .Magley,  Ind.;  J.  I)  Hines,  BowliuK 
Green,  Ky.;  K.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal  ;  Dr,  J.  M. 
J.  Manning,  Alnio,  Ky. 

70;,  704,  705  :  VV.  J.  Leake,  kiLlimiind,  Va.;  .\lis> 
S.  V.  Spencer,  Blackstone,  Va  ;  J.  K.  Wharton, 
Sherman  Tex.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  C. 
N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga. 

705 :  J.  K.  Thompson,  Muskogee,  1.  T. 

Comments  (703):  "Fine  of  tlii.s  kind "— M.  M.; 
"Very  simple"— (i.  I).;  "Pretty,  but  not  difficult " 
— F.  S.  F.;  "A  poor  example  of  the  '  four-way-out.' 
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Pears' 


nu 


thing 


l^t:,tls        huap      lb 

but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


The  alternate  Knight-dual  after  I is  kill- 

K-K  5 

ing   in    such    a  problem  "—H.  W.    H.;     "Too   light 

The  clual  is  terrible.      This  idea   has  often   been 

rendered,  and  much  better" — A.  C,  W.;  ".Simple" 

— K.  K.;  "Of  commonplace  interest.     The  dual  is 

indefensible  in  the  4-king's  flight  theme" — J.  C.  J. 

W.;    "Clever  key  to  a  timid  problem  "—C.  B.  E.; 

"Very  obvious"— W.    R.   C;     "Par    excellence"- 

J.  G.  L.;  "Neat  but  easy  "—S.  M.   M.;  "A  brilliant 

flash  "-E.  A.  K.;  "Rather  simple  "—W.  J.  L. 

704:  "Well  built  "-M.  M.;  "Mediocre  "—G.  V>.\ 
"Better  than  many  of  greater  pretensions"— F.  S. 
F.;  "Key  subtle,  but  not  deceptive.  The  setting 
is  pleasing  and  original"  H  W.  B.;  "Slight  but 
pleasing.  The  key  is  ingenious  and  the  'tries' 
Q— B  2  and  Kt— R  5  are  tempting  "—.\.  C.  W.; 
"Fair"-K.  K.;  "Very  good"— R.  O'C;  "Simply 
adapted  to  an  obscure  key"  C.  B.  K.;  "A  curio" 
— W.  R.  C. 

706:  "  .\  nice  novelty,  but  rather  light" — M.  M.; 
"  An  interesting  little  toy"-  G.  D.;  "An  exceed- 
ingly choice  little  '  Bristol  '  conception.  A  plea- 
sant surprise  from  a  position  that  did  not  promise 
much"— H.W.B.;  "A  neat  little  trifle  "—A.  C.  W.; 
"  Not  as  bad  as  it  looks  "-K.  K.;  "  A  neat,  exact, 
and  carefully  constructed  lightweight.  A  hot- 
weather  bijou" — J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Rather  good  for  its 
calibre  "-D.  S.  T.;  "(Juaint"— R.  O'C;  "Com- 
ments not  mentionable '■ — C.  B.  E.;  "  Sufficiently 
difficult  to  be  interesting  "—W.  R.  C. ;  "  The  best 
of  the  series"— J.  G.  \.. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  Dr.  H.  Sleeper, 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  got  699;  W.  J.  Funk  ,  Brooklyn, 
700. 

The  solvers  who  tried  to  solve  704  by  i  Kt  — R  5 
didn't    look    far    enough.      Thev    didtj't    see    the 


DON'T  ROAST  YOURSELF  BY  STAND- 
ING OVER  A  HOT  STOVE,  BUT 

You  can  make  summer  cooking 

a  pleasure  by  using  our 

Steam  Cooker  with  Doors 

Kntiie  meal  cooked  over  one 
Iniriitr.  PaveM  fuel,  labor  and 
provision.-'.  Used  on  any  kind  of 
stove.  Only  cooker  made  with  steam 
condenser  and  copper  tank,  sold  on 
'■'«  days'  trial.  Get  it  for  your  borne 
and  !^un,mer  cottage. 

.\«E?iTS  WANTEI>.  Uberal 
Ii'inis.  %M  and  J40  a  week  can  \>k 
niadi-  by  agents.  Write  for  terri- 
tory at  once.  Don't  delay,  as  largest 
.xali's  are  niiide  during  »umnier 
months.     Illustrated  circulars  fre». 

OHIO  STEAM  COOKER  CO. 

50  Ontario  Building,  Ont.  and  Jeff,  Sts.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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black  Pawn  on  Q  2.     i 

^         ^  K-Ks  P-Q4!! 

In  reference  to  706,  solvers  who  sent   P— R  6  will 
discover  that  a  stalemate  ensues  : 

P-R6  Q-Q7 


K  x  P 


Stalemate 


We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
persons  who  are  more  interested  in  games  than  in 
problems.  We  are  sorry  that  our  space  does  not 
permit  r.s  at  this  time  to  publish  games  and  other 
Chess  information.  The  Problem-Tourney  is,  for 
us  the  all  important  subject,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived so  many  problems  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  give  at  least  four  each  week.  If  we  had  the 
space  we  would  give  important  games. 


Sent  Free   and   I'repaid. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  any  reader  of  The  Litekakv  Di- 
gest who  needs  it  a  trial  bo:tle  of  this  wonderful 
prepaintion.  It  quick  y  relieves,  positively  cures  a  1 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles.  We  have  thorsands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved,  cured,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  botlierei 
with  constipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Vernul  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid. 

The  original  and  genuine  Saw  Pa'met'o  Berry  Wine  is 
made  only  by  the  Vernal  Remedy  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


By  tielliuK  our  ciUebratH.l 
ijoodti.  -•"»  and  ao  per  cent. 
commissiou  off. 

"  BO.WOSA"  the 
Most   Economical 

1-lb.  trade  ■  mark  red  liasis. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  1.5c. 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  35c. 

Tiie  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31-33   VESE/   ST.,   NEW   YORK 

P.  O.  Box  289 


AVORDS   OF    PRAISE   FROM    FAR 
AUSTRALIA 

Alexander  Don,  Chinese  Mission  Manse,  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand,  writes  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  as 
follows  :  "  1  consider  the  Standard  [Dictionary]  a  marvelous 
work,  hi  my  judgment  it  sets  a  model  for  English  dic- 
tionary compilers  for  a  century  to  come." 

Descriptive  literature,  sample  pages,  prices,  etc..  on 
application.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Raymond  ^WKitcomb's 

TOVR.S  AND  TICKETS  EVERYWHERE 

200  Little  Trips 

embracing  Niagara  Falls,  1,000  Islands,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  White  Mountains,  Saguenay 
River,  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Great 
Lakes,  Maritime  Provinces,  etc.,  etc.,  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  little  pamphlet  which  can  be 
had  on  application. 


NEW    YORK 

'25  Union  Square 


BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

305  WasliiiiL'tou  St.      1005  Clie.stnut  St. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
RY  DAYLIGHT 


TIIK  MOST  CHABMIKO  INI,Ain> 
WATKR  TRIP  ON  THE  AUEBJ- 
CAN   CONTINENT. 


^tcnmcrM 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

t.enei'al  Office.  l>*sbrossea  St. 
Pier,  New  Yoi  k. 

Leave  New  York  8:10  A.M.,  Albany  8;30  A.M.     Sunday  excepted, 

TOUR  OF  THE  ORIENT 

Etrypt,  the  Nile.  Holy  Land  Syriii ,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Italy.  Select  party.  I'lie-Teelled  Arruiiee- 
mentfl.     1  weiity-Hceond  ScUHon. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine.    Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Xvcituors  01  i.a.c.  x^ijiiiAKr  DiQKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $i.oo;  single 
copies,  10  cents.    Foreign  postage,  $1.50  per  year. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  address  label,  which  includes  the  month  named. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS.— Instructions  concerning  renewal,  discontinu- 
ance, or  change  of  address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW  THE   PRESIDENT'S   TRUST    PROGRAM    IS 

RECEIVED. 

AS  the  President  has  to  depend  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  people  for  the  acceptance  or  defeat  of  his  proposed  pro- 
gram for  national  regulation  of  the  trusts,  it  is  important  to  find 
out  what  the  people  think  of  it.  The  President's  plan,  as  quoted 
in  these  columns  last  week,  provides  that  "some  governmental 
sovereign  must  be  given  full  power  over  these  artificial,  and  very 
powerful,  corporate  beings.  In  my  judgment,"  he  adds,  "this 
sovereign  must  be  the  national  Government."  and  if  govern- 
mental regulation  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  present  Constitu- 
tion, he  favors  a  constitutional  amendment.  His  ideas  will  be 
found  set  forth  at  greater  length  in  the  press  reports  of  his 
speeches  at  Providence  and  Boston  on  August  23  and  25.  How 
is  this  proposition  received?  The  Republican  sentiment,  to 
which  the  President  must  look  mainly  for  support,  is  largely  in 
favor  of  his  plan,  as  shown  by  the  press  opinions,  altho  a  consid- 
erable wing  of  the  party  press  hesitate  to  declare  for  or  against  it. 
The  Democratic  papers,  however,  think  the  President  is  out  of 
harmony  with  his  party  leaders  on  the  trust  question,  and  con- 
sider it  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
ever  cause  the  trusts  any  serious  inconvenience.  If  the  Repub- 
licans want  to  curb  the  trusts,  the  Democrats  ask,  why  not  do  it 
through  the  tariff?  Most  of  the  independent  journals,  too,  ask 
why  the  tariff  remedy  is  not  tried,  and  many  of  them  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  Senate  and  most  of  the  state  legislatures 
would  be  hostile  to  a  constitutional  amendment.  In  short,  such 
a  wave  of  popular  feeling  as  would  be  needed  to  carry  through 
au  amendment  to  the  Constitution  does  not  now  seem  to  be  ap- 
parent in  the  comments  of  the  press. 

Favorable  Republican  Comment. 

This  policy  of  federal  supervision  and  control  is  regarded  fa- 
vorably by  tlie  New  York  Tribune,  whicii  considers  it  "a  logical 
policy"  and  one"neitlier  revolutionary  nor  particularly  novel"  ; 
and  by  the  New  York  Commercial  AdTertixer,  which  says  that 
the  President's  plan  "is  as  far  removed  from  the  anti-trust  rant 
of  the  Rryanites  as  truth  is  from  error."  The  New  York  Press 
is  emphatic  in  its  indorsement,  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  de- 


clares that  this  plan  "is  what  the  people  want."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's declaration  "is  a  call  to  the  Republican  party  to  put  aside 
the  shufflers  and  the  schemers  and  be  true  to  itself,"  believes  the 
Philadelphia  .Xori/t  .liiurican  ;  it  is  "definite  "  and  "practical" 
and  "well  worth  trying,"  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  it 
seems  to  the  Chicago  7V/7^w//c' that  "disinterested  and  reason- 
able men  will  give  their  assent"  to  it.  "President  Roosevelt  is 
right,"  declares  tiie  Boston  y<'«r««/,  and  so  says  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. "In  a  system  of  government  so  subdivided  as  ours," 
asks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "how  can  these  giant  com- 
binations, with  their  intricate  interstate  ramifications,  be  effec- 
tually reached  except  through  the  national  Government?"  1  he 
proposed  program  "would  be  rational  and  conservative,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  and  the  Buffalo  Express 
thinks  that  its  "sound  sense"  must  be  "appreciated  by  all  who 
are  not  blinded  by  prejudice."  It  is  "the  only  suggestion  that 
seems  to  promise  tangible  and  satisfactory  results,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  and  it  goes  on  to  remark  that  "unless  Mr.  Hill 
or  Mr.  Bryan  can  suggest  a  more  effective  remedy — one  that  will 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  without  burning  down  the  corn- 
field— the  people  are  likely  to  insist  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
shall  remain  in  office  until  his  plan  has  had  a  fair  trial."  The 
Hartford  Post  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  ex- 
press similar  views,  while  the  Detroit  Jot/ rnal  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent is  too  conservative.     The  Journal  says  : 

"No  legislation  is  suggested  that  shall  hamper  and  embarrass 
trusts  one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  the  coal  trust  is  now  em- 
barrassing both  private  interests  and  the  business  of  thousands  of 
corporations.  When  did  one  corporation  ever  fail  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  competitor  when  opportunity  offered?  The  people 
want  all  throat-cutting  stopped — including  their  own  — by  such 
blood-fed  corporations  as  now  control  the  anthracite  coal  supply 
of  the  country.  And  if  it  is  done  even  by  an  iron  hand,  if  done 
justly  at  the  same  time,  no  possible  disturbance  to  l)usiness  can 
equal  the  disturbance  created  by  the  trusts  themselves — some  of 
them,  at  all  events." 

Republican  Comment  Not  Favorable. 

Only  two  Republican  papers  come  out  positively  in  opposition 
to  the  President's  jirogram.  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express 
thinks  "it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  country  is  not  ready  "to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  the  direction  proposed.  The  New 
York  Sun  says : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  constitutional  amendment  contemplates  the 
.most  fundamental  change  in  the  fabric  of  American  institutions 
that  has  been  proposed  by  any  Chief  Magistrate  since  the  Gov- 
erment  began  to  exist.  .  .  .  By  means  of  that  constitutional 
power  tliere  can  be  enacted,  through  all  time  to  come,  any  legis- 
lation affecting  the  business  of  the  countrj-  which  may  commend 
itself  to  the  successive  congresses.  Republican,  Democratic,  or 
Socialistic  in  majority,  as  the  case  may  be.  ...  In  the  power  of 
definition  of 'trusts,  monopolies,  and  c<)mbinations  '  is  inseparably 
involved  not  only  the  power  to  regulate  and  control,  but  also  to 
prohibit  and  dissolve  any  form  of  business  enterprise,  any  busi- 
ness partnership  whatsoever,  which  the  Congress  may  choose  to 
regard  as  a  trust,  monopoly,  or  combination  ;  in  short,  the  abso- 
lute power  of  life  or  death  over  all  the  industries  of  all  the 
States." 

Most  of  the  non-favorable  Republican  comment,  however,  is 
not  unfavorable,  but  merely  non-committal.  In  this  group  may 
be  classed  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Providence  fournal, 
the  Pittsburg  Times  and  Dispatch,  the  Scranton  Tribune,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  tiie  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  the  Minneapolis y<;«/-«rt/,  and  the  Marshalltown  (Iowa) 
Times-Republican. 

Democratic  Comment. 

Not  a  Democratic  paper  rallies  to  the  support  of  the  President. 
His  proposition  "is  the  frankest  argument  for  extreme  centrali- 
zation of  administrative  power  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
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A  LATE  APPLICATION  OF  AN  OLD  SIORV. 

—  /"//(■  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

President  of  the  United  States,  "  declares  tiie  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
and  it  brands  the  program  as  "dangerous  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trine." But  most  of  the  Democratic  papers  have  little  expecta- 
tion that  the  proposals  will  ever  amount  to  anything.  "No  Re- 
publican President  with  a  Republican  Congress  on  his  hands, " 
remarks  the  Columbus  Citizen,  "can  accomplish  anything  in  the 
direction  of  a  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  monopoly,  even  if 
he  would. "  "Mr.  Roosevelt  hears  the  nnUterings  of  the  peojjle 
and  hopes  to  satisfy  them  without  estranging  the  trusts  from  his 
party,"  suspects  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  and  it  observes  that 
a  better  way  to  hit  the  trusts  is  through  the  tariff.  "The  trusts 
are  in  partnership  with  the  party  in  power,"  the  Pittsburg  Post 
believes,  and  the  President  is  merely  "administering  soothing 
syrup  to  the  American  people."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Houston 
Post  and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  The  President's  words 
"sound  as  tho  they  had  been  edited  by  an  attorney  of  the  beef 
trust,"  says  the  New  Orleans  limes-Democrat.  His  program 
"is  intended  for  campaign  purposes  only, "  declares  the  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel ;*Sin6.  the  New  Yov'k  Atiiericaii  and  Journat  asks 
why  the  Republican  Party,  in  its  six  years  of  power,  have  done 
nothing  to  curb  the  trusts.     Says  the  Chicago  Chronicle  : 

"From  first  to  last  there  was  nothing  in  the  Providence  speech 
to  indicate  that  the  President  ever  discovered  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  law  we  already  have  or  that  any  of  them  were  ap- 
plicable to  those  monopoly  combines  which  are  indebted  for  their 
monopoly'  *-o  legislation  by  Congress. 

"There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  depriving  the  combines  of  their  tremendous  power  of 
extortion  by  repealing  those  provisions  of  the  protective  tariff 
laws  which  give  them  that  power. 

"When  it  comes  to  these  combines  we  are  pained  to  find  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  act  of  trying  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders. " 

Independent  Comment, 

The  Baltimore  Aynerican  agrees  that  the  trusts  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  national  Government,  and  favors  the  plan  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment ;  and  so  thinks  the  Louisville  Post,  which 
declares  that  "the  President  speaks  like  the  purjjose  and  the 
conviction  of  the  American  people."  A  large  section  of  the  inde- 
pendent press,  however,  believe  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  not  be  carried  through.  Such  a  belief  is  found  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Journal,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  the  Brooklyn  ^a^/^.  Says  The  Eagle:  "His  propo- 
sition of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  a  great  deal  like  propo- 
sing to  improve  rapid  transit  facilities  between  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  by  filling  np  the  East  River.  The  thing  could  be 
done  under  some  conceivable  uprising  of  public  sentiment  to  a 
white  heat,  but  such  an  uprising  is  as  improbable  as  a  revolu- 
tion."   There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Senate  would  never 


indorse  such  an  amendment,  and  that  the  state  legislatures 
would  be  found  unwilling  to  surrender  any  of  their  i)resent 
power.  The  New  York  Herald,  the  Ciiicago  .\eios,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  a  numlier  of  other  independent  journals  also  re- 
peat the  Democratic  suggestion  thai  the  tariff  be  revised  to  re- 
strain trust  exactions.  The  i>roj)osed  program  is  opposed  /.'/  toto 
by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  which  says: 

"The  power  If)  control  and  regulate  involves  the  i)ower  to  de- 
stroy— tax  out  or  regulate  out  of  existence.  Assuredly-  a  jnopo- 
sal  to  lodge  such  j)ower  over  all  corporations  in  the  national 
Government  is  a  radical,  a  revolutionary  one.  The  President 
realizes  this,  pleading,  however,  that  business  has  been  revoki- 
tionized  and  that  laws  must  conform  to  actual  conditions.  This 
is  true,  but  inconclusive.  Are  we  ready  to  establish  a  central 
despotism,  to  i)ut  all  commerce  at  the  mercy  of  Congress?" 


1%^ 


IlISTOKV   REPEATS   ITSELF. 

—  Tlie  Philadelphia  North  American. 


RESULTS   OF   SUFFRAGE   RESTRICTION    IN 

ALABAMA. 

''T^HE  registration  of  voters  in  Alabama  has  just  been  com- 
*■  pleted  under  the  new  suffrage  provisions,  and  it  shows 
that  the  plan  is  "a  complete  success,  having  accomplished  ex- 
actly what  was  desired— cut  down  the  negro  vote  without  dis- 
franchising the  whites, "  as  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
puts  it.  About  50,000  negro  voters  are  eliminated  by  the  new 
suffrage  provisions,  while  the  registration  of  white  voters  shows 
an  increase  of  nearly  80,000  over  the  number  of  votes  cast  by 
white  men  in  1900.  The  white  voters  are  evidently  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  the  registration  ;  whether  they  will  take  so  keen 
an  interest  on  election  day,  with  the  opposition  eliminated,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  hope  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
North  is  that  the  elimination  of  the  negro  opposition  will  result 
in  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  white  voters  and  cause  the  ultimate 
formation  of  a  white  Republican  party  in  the  South,  but  all 
efforts  to  start  such  a  movement  have  thus  far  resulted  in  com- 
plete failure. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Southern  negro  disfranchise- 
ment movement  will  find  the  following  study  of  the  Alabama 
registration  figures  by  The  Times- Democrat  full  of  instruction. 
It  says: 

"The  white  registration  is  exceptionally  large,  relativelj'  much 
larger  than  that  of  Louisiana  or  Mississippi.  The  registration 
in  sixty-three  of  the  sixtj'-six  counties  of  the  State  foots  up  177,- 
712.  If  the  remaining  three  counties  register  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  that  have  already  made  returns,  the  total  regis- 
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tration  will  be  183,712.  It  is  estimated  that  of  this  total  nearly 
all  are  white  and  not  over  2,500  are  negroes.  Many  counties  re- 
turned no  negroes  registered  at  all.  The  largest  negro  county  in 
the  Slate  is  Montgomery,  witli  52.207  negro  population  ;  it  regis- 
tered only  forty-seven  negroes,  or  one  in  1,111  population.  Dal- 
las county,  with  45,372  negroes,  registered  only  sixty-seven, 
against  2,291  whites.  That  is,  altho  the  negroes  exceed  the 
whites  five  to  one,  the  white  registered  vote  is  as  thirty-four  to 
one.  Some  idea  of  the  negro  registration  may  be  had  from  the 
following  figures:  Hutler,  with  13,246  negroes,  had  one  regis- 
tered; Conecuh,  witii  7,703  negroes,  registers  two  as  voters; 
Lee,  with  19,067  negroes,  registers  four,  and  Tallapoosa,  with 
10,683,  registers  two.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  is  all 
danger  of  negro  supremacy  over,  but  that  the  negro  will  hence- 
forth cut  no  figure  whatever  in  Alabama.  Even  in  Booker 
Washington's  county  only  fifty-two  negroes  are  registered. 

"This  was  largely  expected,  that  the  negroes  could  not  or 
would  not  register,  but  not  to  the  exte;it  that  the  registration 
figures  show.  The  census  returns  232,294  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  These  include  all  whites,  aliens  and 
unnaturalized,  insane,  prisoners,  etc.,  whether  capable  of  regis- 
tration or  not.  Seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  all  tlie  whites  are  reg- 
istered, which  must  be  considered  exceptionally  good,  with  the 
limitations  on  the  franchise.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
failed  to  vote  are  newcomers,  who  have  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  country  to  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Thus  in  Jefferson  county,  of 
which  Birmingham  is  the  seat  of  justice,  9,151  whites  of  voting 
age,  or  39  percent.,  have  not  registered — a  large  majority,  be- 
yond question,  because  they  could  not  legally  do  so.  Nearly  all 
except  the  mining  counties  have  a  splendid  registration.  Cull- 
man actually  registers  more  white  voters  by  sixty-seven  than  the 


1  KICKED   AGAIN. 


—  'I'lie  Boston  Her  old. 


census  returns  it,  but  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  three  years  since  the  census  was  taken.  Mor- 
gan County  has  registered  within  2  j^er  cent,  of  its  total  voting 
strength.  Clay  and  Henry  counties  within  3  per  cent..  Autauga 
and  Coosa  within  6  per  cent.,  Butler  within  8  per  cent.,  and  Cal- 
houn. Crenshaw.  Franklin,  and  Limestone  within  g  percent,  of 
their  total  white  male  population.  This  is  good  in  any  commu- 
nity, and  shows  that  the  white  voters  of  Alabama  appreciate  the 
ballot  and  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  disfranchised.  The 
primary  election  for  governor  and  other  stale  officers  in  Alabama 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  registration,  as  nothing  arouses 
the  interest  of  the  people  more  ihan  the  knowledge  that  the 
choice  of  candidates  is  left  in  their  hands. 

"Alabama  has  entered  on  its  new  suffrage  under  most  favor- 
able conditions,  which  indicates  that  its  wliite  voters  do  not  in- 
tend to  sacrifice  their  right  to  vote,  as  far  too  many  voters  in 
Louisiana  have  done. " 


In  the  general  Democratic  state  primary  in  Alabama  on  Au- 
gust 26,  Governor  William  D.  Jelks  won  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor over  ex-Governor  Joseph  F.  Johnston  by  20,000  majority. 
Governor  Jelks  represents  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  con- 
stitution and  negro  disfranchisement,  while  ex-Governor  John- 
ston opposed  the  ratification  of  the  constitution. 


A   TRUST   "ROW   OF    BRICKS." 

A  BLOW  at  the  trusts  will  hit  tiie  banks  of  New  York,  Chi- 
•^*-  cago.  and  the  Western  cities,  and  seriously  injure  the 
Western  farmers.  So  declares  "a  member  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet"  in  an  interview  with  WalPer  Wellman,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Rtcord-Iltrald.  Therefore, 
says  this  Cabinet  member,  tariff  revision  will  prove  disastrous. 
He  explains  how  this  is  by  stating  that  the  farmers  have  their 
money  in  their  local  banks;  these  country  banks  have  their 
money  in  larger  cities,  like  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Kan.sas  City, 
etc.  ;  and  that  these  banks  have  their  reserves  in  the  banks  of 
Chicago.  The  banks  of  Chicago  have  their  money  in  New  York. 
So  we  have  a  string  of  banks,  the  smaller  ones  leaning  on  the 
larger  for  support.     He  continues: 

"In  New  York  you  will  find  that  both  deposits  and  loans  have 
been  enormous.  The  money  is  not  in  the  banks.  There  are 
only  six  national  banks  in  New  York  that  have  not  been  below 
their  legal  reserves  since  January  1.  You  want  to  know  where 
this  money  is?  Well,  $450.0(30,000  is  loaned  by  national  banks 
on  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations.  The.se  corporations  is- 
sued bonds  instead  of  stocks  because  the  national  banks  can  take 
the  former  and  can't  take  the  latter.  Intrinsically  tiiey  are  no 
better  than  stocks.  In  most  of  them  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
water-curing.  Here  you  see  where  $450,000,000  of  the  country's 
surplus  stands  against  a  lot  of  undigested,  promolion-i)roduced 
securitie.s.  The  trust  companies  have  put  out  millions  more  in 
the  same  way. 

"That  is  where  we  stand.  It  is  all  right  so  long  as  it  is  all 
right.  But  I  don't  want  to  see  anything  happen.  I  don't  want 
to  see  these  industrials  begin  to  topple  over,  to  fall  against  one 
another  and  come  down  in  a  heap  like  children's  play-blocks. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff  revision  agi- 
tation that  might  start  things  going  the  wrong  way." 

The  Public,  a  single-tax  weekly  of  Chicago,  comments  on  the 
statement  as  follows : 
"If  that  is  what  protection  has  brought  us  to,  the  quicker  we 


BUT    THE    GOVEUNUENT    CO.NTROL    OF    TRUSTS    SEE.MS  PRETTY   EFFICIENT 

AS  IT  IS.  —  The  Detroit  News, 
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get  rid  of  it.  root  and  branch,  the  better.  There  may  be  pain  in 
the  process,  but  the  more  acute  the  pain  the  greater  the  certainly 
that  the  swindle  will  never  be  perpetrated  a.naiii. 

"As  to  a  tinancial  catastrophe,  the  timid  Cabinet  officer  whom 
Mr.  Wellman  quotes  may  as  well  pacify  himself.  The  crash  is 
coming  fast  enough  without  reference  to  tariff  tinkering.  He 
himseli  shows  how  helpless  the  banks  would  be  if  a  storm  struck, 
no  matter  what  direction  it  came  from  ;  and  that  a  storm  is  gath- 
ering is  evident  from  the  news  from  the  Northwest.  Out  there 
an  agnc  Iturul  land  boom,  the  sure  precursor  of  financial  disas- 
ter, is  now  big  enougli  to  attract  general  attention.  As  all  busi- 
ness, farming  included,  is  dependent  ujion  land  of  some  kind,  it 
is  evident  that  rising  prices  of  land,  if  they  keep  on  rising,  must 
in  ever-increasing  degree  crowd  business  profits  to  the  wall. 
This  process  can  not  go  on  forever.  There  comes  a  time  when 
business  profits  can  no  longer  stand  the  squeeze.  Then  the 
weakest  fail.  They  bring  down  the  stronger,  and  these  those 
that  are  stronger  still,  until  even  the  strongest  sway  in  tlie  gale. 
For  several  years  this  process  of  squeezing  business  profits  has 
been  going  on.  Land  of  all  kinds  has  been  rising.  But  the  phe- 
nomena have  seemed  to  be  local  or  exceptional.  Building  lots 
have  gone  up  in  some  places.  In  others  the  sellers'  price  has 
only  strengthened  without  rising.  Mining  rights  have  gone  up, 
but  the  rise  in  land  prices  has  been  concealed  by  the  fact  that  the 
mines  are  represented  by  stock.  As  there  are  many  kinds  of  land 
so  represented,  what  has  been  a  land  boom  has  seemed  to  be  a 
stock  boom.  But  now  the  jjlienomenal  rise  in  the  values  of  the 
new  agricultural  lands  of  the  Northwest  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  land  boom  is  on.  And  as  agricultural  land  values  are 
usually  the  last  to  bbom  and  the  first  to  totter,  it  indicates  also 
that  the  cataclysm  is  not  far  off." 


THE  COAL  OPERATORS  AS  LABOR 
CHAMPIONS. 

EX-MAYOR  HEWITT'S  strong  statement  of  the  coal-strike 
issue,  perhaps  the  strongest  defense  of  the  coal  operators 
that  has  appeared,  develops  the  fact  that  the  operators  have  lost 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  American  press.  Mr.  Hew- 
itt says  Mr.  Mitchell  is  trying  to  make  himself  "the  dictator  of 
the  coal  business."  while  the  operators  are  fighting  for  "the  right 
of  everj*  man  to  sell  his  labor  in  a  free  market,"  a  statement  that 
strikes  a<good  many  papers  as  ridiculous.  A  number  of  journals 
of  high  standing  and  wide  influence,  however,  concur  in  the  ex- 
mayor's  opinion.  The  operators  "are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
terra,  doing  their  duty  to  the  community  and  to  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,"  believes  the  New  York  Comviercial  Advertiser, 


and  it  thinks  that  "any  newspaper  that  befogs  this  issue,  or  be- 
littles it,  or  helps  to  raise  an  ignorant  clamor  for  an  unjust  solu- 
tion of  it  is  inviting  a  storm  of  wrath  upon  its  own  head  and  upon 
society,  whether  it  be  acting  from  ignorance,  or  cliildisli  senti- 
mentality, or  desire  to  cater  to  the  mt<b  for  commercial  reasons." 
The  New  York  Mail  attd'K.\/>ress,  too,  regards  the  strike  as  a 
fight  "against  the  independence  of  the  American  workingman," 
and  declares  that  "it  is  this  character  of  the  contest  that  deprives 
the  strikers  of  the  sympathy  without  which  they  could  not  hope 


^i 


'WITH  YOU  OUT  OF  THE  WAY  WE  WOULDN'T  NEED  HIM." 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 
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EX-MAYOR   ABRAM  S.   HEWITT. 

to  succeed,  and  puts  arbitration  out  of  the  question."  And  the 
New  York  Sjiu  says  that  Mr.  Hewitt's  statement  is  "a  whole- 
some rebuke  to  the  strangely  assorted  band  of  agitators,  senti- 
mentalists, and  politicians  who  throughout  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  have  misled  the  strikers,  harried  the  mine-owners,  and,  in 
effect,  incited  and  prolonged  the  lawlessness  on  which  has  hinged 
the  public  suffering  from  lack  of  coal."  Any  one  wlio  does  not 
regard  Mr.  Hewitt  as  a  better  friend  of  labor  than  Senator 
Hanna  or  Bishop  Potter  is,  has  a  mind  that  "must  be  dull  or 
hysterical  indeed,"  so  The  Sun  says. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  argument  maj'  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  his  statement: 

"The  unhappy  controversy  now  existing  is  not  based  upon  any 
reasonable  claim  which  labor  can  make  for  shorter  hours  or  bet- 
ter wages.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mitchell  alleges  this  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  strike,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
real  object  is  to  secure  the  recognition  of  his  national  organiza- 
tion as  an  authoritj'  entitled  to  decide  upon  the  rates  of  wages 
and  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  coal-fields  wherever  situated. 
If  this  demand  be  conceded,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  man 
not  holding  a  union  card  to  secure  emploj'ment  in  the  coal-fields. 

"This  will  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  sell 
his  labor  in  a  free  market.  The  concession  of  this  demand  will 
make  Mr.  Mitchell  the  dictator  of  the  coal  business  and  put  him 
in  control  of  votes  enough  to  decide  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  right  to  labor  is  inherent  in  every  human  being,  and 
can  not  be  surrendered  without  the  sacrifice  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  of  private  property.  It,  therefore,  can  not  be  arbitra- 
ted any  more  than  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own  home,  if  it  shall 
be  claimed  by  an  outsider  who  proffers  arbitration 

"The  only  solution  of  the  trouble  is  for  Mr.  Mitchell  to  order 
the  strike  off  without  delay.     When  this  is  done,   if  there  be 
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grievances  to  be  arbitrated,  thej'  will  be  promiitly  adjusted  be- 
tween the  local  operators  and  local  unions.  '1  lie  ri^lu  of  associ- 
ation is  not  in  ciuestion.  This  is  admitted  by  both  employers 
and  employees.  What  is  denied,  and  properly  so.  is  Hit.-  power, 
by  the  issue  of  union  cards,  to  reiuse  employment  to  non-union 
men,  and  thus  condemn  them  to  ostracism,  starvation,  and 
death.  Such  a  result  is  abhorrent  to  Justice,  and  is  fatal  to  per- 
sonal liberty." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  reply  to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  main  premise 
upon  which  the  ex-raayor  rests  his  argument.  Mr.  Mitchell 
says : 

"The  members  of  the  miners'  organization  have  never  sought 
to  prevent  non-members  from  working  with  them  in  the  mines, 
and  they  had  no  intention  of  seeking  to  abridge  the  right  of  any 
mine  worker  to  become  or  not  to  become  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation in  the  future.  The  miners  are  on  strike  for  living  w.iges  ; 
they  are  on  strike  for  American  conditions  of  employment ;  and 
nothing  Mr.  Hewitt  can  say  will  prove  sufficient  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  issue. 

"Mr.  Hewitt's  fear  that  I  might  become  dictator  and  go  into 
the  business  of  naming  Presidents  of  the  United  States  is,  to  say 
the  least,  amusing;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  know  Mr. 
Hewitt  to  be  a  serious  man,  I  should  conclude  that  he  was  jest- 
ing." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  also  notices  that  the  recognition  of 
the  union  is  not  included  in  the  miners'  demands,  and  observes 
further  that  the  miners  propose  that  future  disputes  be  settled  by 
conference  and  arbitration,  and  not  by  any  such  tyranny  as  Mr. 
Hewitt  fears.  There  could  be  no  danger  that  such  men  as  Sen- 
ator Hanna  and  Bishop  Potter,  if  chosen  as  arbitrators,  would 
accord  dictatorial  powers  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  observes  the  Brooklyn 
Times:  and  the  Boston  Herald  remarks  that  even  if  the  miners 
did  obtain  control  of  the  coal  business,  they  could  hardly  "be 
less  reasonable  and  just  to  capital  and  to  the  community  than 
the  combine  of  capitalists  having  a  monopoly  of  production  of  a 
necessary  of  living  would  be  to  the  laborer  and  the  public." 

The  Scranton  Truth,  published  in  the  heart  of  the  strike  re- 
gion, says : 

"Mr.  Hewitt  forgets  or  ignores  the  fact  that  conditions  have 
changed  since  the  time  when  his  theory  might  be  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. In  the  days  of  the  individual  emploj-er,  when  one 
man's  dislike  was  not  sufficient  to  blacklist  and  bar  out  from 


work  the  mechanic  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  doc- 
trine advocated  by  Mr.  Hewitt  had  some  ground  to  stand  upon, 
but  it  is  obsolete  in  our  time  when  the  hostility  of  a  single  con- 
cern under  the  domination  of  the  confederated  trust  is  sufficient 
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I'RKSIDENT  MITCHELU 

Drawn  from  life  for  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

to  make  the  worthiest  mechanic  in  the  land  a  veritable  Ishmael- 
ite  and  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  earn  his  daily  bread  m  a 
land  of  plenty  and  prosperity." 

A  view  also  taken  by  many  other  papers  is  given  by  the  New 
York  World  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"Mr.  Hewitt  puts  the  operators  in  the  heroic  and  self-sacrifi- 
cing attitude  of  defending  'the  right  of  the  workingman  to  sell 
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FOR  COAL  MAGNATES. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  Coal  Pirate  :  "Don't  you  know  God  gave  all 
this  to  me  ?    Get  oflF  the  rehervation  !  " 

—  The  Nnv  York  American  and  Journal. 


•wow!  SOMEBODY'S  STANDIN'  ON   MT 
FOOT ! " 

—  The  Minneapolii  Tim»s. 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  THE  COAL   MAGNATES. 
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Uncle  Sam  :  "Now  if  i  can  gel  past  myself  twice  without  knowing  it,  I'm  a  great  strategist." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "Well,  here's  where  1  beat  myself. 
I  alius  'lowed  how  it  would  take  a  good  chap  to 
do  it."  — The  Columbus  Dispatch. 


CARTOON   GLIMPSES   OF  THE   WAR   GAME. 


his  labor  in  a  free  market.'  Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  director  of  one  of 
the  coal-carrying  roads.  Does  this  railroad — or  any  of  the  roads 
in  the  combination — recognize  the  right  of  independent  opera- 
tors to  sell  their  coal  in  a  ''free  Diarket '  ? 

"'Not  on  your  life! '  as  they  say  in  the  street.  It  is  quite  as 
difficult  for  a  non-combined  operator  to  get  his  coal  to  market  as 
it  is  for  a  non-union  miner  to  get  work. 

"It  is  preposterous  to  put  the  coal  trust  in  the  position  of  a 
champion  of  free  labor,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  freedom  except 
the  freedom  to  mine  coal  or  to  stop  mining  as  it  pleases — to  raise 
prices  arbitrarily  at  will — to  pay  the  wages  it  shall  decide  upon 
and  exact  any  hours  or  conditions  of  work  that  it  may  decree 
without  regard  to  the  public,  to  its  miners  or  to  the  law.  This 
is  the  '  freedom  '  which  the  coal  trust  claims,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  which  it  has  brought  calamity  upon  the  country  and  suffering 
upon  the  ijoor. " 


REAPPEARANCE  OF  GENERAL  ALGER. 

'"TPHERE  is  something  about  that  man's  name  that  sounds 
•*•  familiar.  Where  have  we  heard  it?"  says  the  Kansas 
Ciiy  Joiirnal  (Rep.),  in  commenting  on  General  Alger's  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  a  receptive  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan.  The  General  says  he  will  not  seek  for 
the  office,  but  will  accept  it  if  he  is  elected.  What  are  his  pros- 
pects? General  Alger  has  a  number  of  Republican  rivals  for  the 
oflBce,  the  strongest  of  whom  is  said  to  be  William  C.  McMillan, 
son  of  the  late  Senator  whose  place  is  to  be  filled.  Mr.  McMillan 
controls  the  state  "machine,"  while  Mr.  Alger  is  stronger  in  his 
popularity  with  the  voters.  "With  a  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators," says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "General  Alger  would  re- 
ceive an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Republican  votes, "  and 
so  say  most  of  the  other  Michigan  papers.  But,  adds  the  Detroit 
To-Day :  "V/ith  a  McMillan  posse  seeking  the  office  like  a  gang 
of  Pacific-coast  farmers  after  the  late  Mr.  Tracy,  there  is  little 
probability  that  the  frightened  office  will  be  able  to  break  through 
the  cordon  and  rush  into  the  arms  of  General  Alger." 

Mr.  Alger  is  receiving  much  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  press  than  he  received  during  the  outer)-  over  the  "em- 
balmed beef."  Not  only  do  the  Republican  papers  of  Michigan 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  but  many  other  journals,  all 
over  the  country,  wish  him  well  in  his  candidacy.  The  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  the  Toledo  Blade,  the  Denver  Republican,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the  Washington  Post  are  among  the 
papers  that  have  good  words  for  him.     The  Post  recalls  that  the 


Dodge  investigating  committee  "left  behind  them  material  for 
a  publication  that  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated  him  at 
every  point,"  and  adds  : 

"That  publication  was  never  made!  At  the  last  moment, 
when  the  matter,  chronologically  arranged  and  carefully  in- 
dexed, was  ready  for  the  government  presses,  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  received  an  order  to  close  his  office  and  the  pub- 
lic printer  had  notice  to  melt  down  the  stereotype  plates. 
Whether  the  report  told  too  much  and  implicated  too  many  im- 
portant i)eople  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  vindicated  General  Alger  absolutely  and  unanswerably, 
and  that  it  was  at  once — tho  we  hope  not  forever — consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  obscurity.  Had  it  been  published,  and  distributed 
as  the  officials  of  the  commission  intended.  General  Alger  would 
have  appeared  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  white  as  snow,  and  not 
as  few  men,  then,  as  now,  regarded  with  misplaced  admiration, 
pilloried  in  public  denunciation  and  contempt.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear. Outside  of  a  very  small  circle,  however,  the  purport  and 
significance  of  that  report  is  still  a  mystery.  Outside  of  that 
circle  no  man  can  say,  still  less  prove,  that  Alger  was  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  as  foul  and  cruel  as  ever  disgraced  the  history  of 
any  land  or  people.  But  those  who  know  the  facts  and  have  ex- 
amined the  sworn  testimony  in  the  case  are  perfectlj-  aware  that 
Alger  was  sacrificed  to  some  mean  interest  or  contemptible  expe- 
dient, and  the}'  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  iniquity  dragged 
from  the  grave  dug  by  his  relentless  enemies  and  laid  bare  to  all 
men's  eyes." 

A  few  papers,  however,  continue  the  caustic  criticism  that  was 
rife  just  after  the  Spanish  war.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
says :  "It  will  be  a  misfortune  not  only  for  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Republican  party,  but  for  the  Senate,  if  Michigan 
takes  the  step  backward  which  is  involved  in  the  election  of 
General  Alger. "  A  facetious  view  of  the  General's  modest  let- 
ter, announcing  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office  if  it  is  given 
him,  is  taken  by  the  New  York  Press,  which  says: 

"We  can  easily  see  the  blush  of  modesty  suffusing  the  Alge- 
rian cheek  as  he  packs  off  to  the  tall  pines  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, there  to  seek  a  secluded  retreat,  awaiting  in  anxiety  and 
trepidation  the  searching  party  representing  to  him  a  clamorous 
demand  by  the  people  of  Michigan  that  he  sit  for  them  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  To  suggest,  after  reading  that  state- 
ment, the  possibility  of  a  single  hint,  wink,  or  nod  from  General 
Alger  to  guide  the  searchers  to  his  hiding-place  would  be  churl- 
ish. The  question  asked  of  him  after  his  statement  was  issued, 
whether  he  had  selected  a  campaign  manager,  was  little  short  of 
grossly  insulting.  The  General's  temperate  reply,  that  he 
'hadn't  had  time  to  think  of  that,'  showed  that  he  still  possesses 
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the  virtue  of  forbearance.  That  a  meeting  of  General  Alger's 
friends  and  political  advisers  was  called  immediately  after  his 
refusal  to  seek  the  othce  became  known,  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and 
systematic  canvass  in  his  behalf,  no  doubt  was  done  in  dehance  of 
the  Generars  known  wishes.  Also  the  organization  at  Uuluih. 
Minn.,  by  the  employees  ot"  Alger.  Smith  &  Co.  of  a  brass  band  to 
invade  Michigan  and  promote  General  Alger's  election  merely 
shows  that  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  for  Alger  runs  so  high  it 
can  not  be  confined  to  one  Stat*',  but  must  overflow  into  Minne- 
sota. 

"  When  a  movement  such  as  is  already  under  way  in  Michigan 
follows  the  writing  of  a  letter  by  a  'reluctant '  candidate,  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  tribute  to  his  ingenuity  as  a  constructor  of  the  lan- 
guage of  circumlocution.  Wiien  the  office  that  is  pursuing  him 
settles  down  into  its  stride  and  begins  to  overhaul  tiie  Hying 
General  Alger,  we  shall  look  for  a  further  effort  from  his  pen 
which  will  entitle  him  to  place  on  a  level  with  the  various  "decli- 
nations '  of  the  Presidential  nomination  by  Messrs.  Bryan  and 
Hanna." 


GENERAL   MILES'S   PHILIPPINE  TRIP. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  MILES  has  received  the  permis- 
sion of  the  President  to  go  to  the  Philippines  "to  inspect 
the  arm}-  there  with  reference  to  instruction,  discipline,  and  sup- 
plies." The  i)resent  permission  for  the  General's  tour  of  the 
islands  shows,  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "that  there  has 
bet-n  a  reversal  of  the  policj'  toward  him."  So,  too,  thinks  the 
New  York  E7)ening  Post  and  the  Baltimore  American.  The 
American  says: 

"Now  General  Miles  wishes  to  go  to  the  Philippines  on  pleas- 
ure. Inspection  of  the  army  there  is  the  excuse,  but  there  never 
was  such  an  extended  tour  of  inspection  and  observation  that 
was  anything  except  a  pleasure  junket.  Easy  traveling,  hand- 
some uniforms,  brilliant  receptions,  dress  parades,  merryma- 
king at  every  headquarters,  banquets — these  are  the  panoply  of 
war  one  sees  on  such  a  trip.  Is  General  Miles's  request  denied 
this  time?  There  is  no  thought  of  denials.  There  are  no  excori- 
ations, no  stinging  reprimands,  no  kicks,  no  cuffs,  no  threats  of 
retirement.  Instead  he  is  told  to  go,  given  a  good  godspeed,  and 
bade  have  the  best  time  possible.  Tiie  order  of  things  is  entirely 
reversed,  the  Administration  cheerfully  granting  the  command- 
ing general's  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  ins  office. 

"Strange,  indeed,  are  the  changes  wrought  by  a  few  short 
months.     We  may  readily  believe  the   age  of  miracles  not  yet 


ended  when  General  Miles  and  the  Administration  agree.  But, 
strange  and  miracult)iis  as  is  their  agreement,  there  is  in  it  a 
vein  of  the  jiaradoxical  and  tliis  vein  makes  the  whole  atlair  in- 
teresting. President  Koo.se velt  has  declared  that  the  soldier 
should  licit  only  i)e  willing,  but  anxious,  to  figiit.  Yet  when 
Geneial  Miles  was  anxious  to  tight  he  was  rel)uked.  Now  that 
he  IS  on  pleasure  bent  he  is  permuted  to  go  to  the  vey  spot 
whicii.  when  anxious  to  light,  he  was  lefused  permission  to  visit. 
It  is  all  strange  and  dilhcult  to  understand,  il  teaches  nothing 
so  plainly  as  that  under  the  |)reseiit  War  Department  regime  the 
man  who  is  living  up  to  the  newruleof  'anxious  to  tight'  should 
conceal  his  feelings,  and  in  oider  to  reach  battle-ground  should 
give  out  tiie  impression  that  he  seeks  merely  a  little  pleasant 
recreation.  " 

The  New  York  /'/v.rj  says  that  "General  Miles  can  consider 
himself  fortunate  that  he  is  to  make  a  lour  of  the  world  (that  is 
what  his  orders  amount  to),  prior  to  his  voluntary  or  automatic 
retirement,  still  as  the  ranking  general  of  the  army  which  Ix>rd 
Wolseley  calls  the  finest  in  the  world."     The  Press  adds: 

"General  Miles  goes  to  the  Philippines  '  to  inspect  the  army.' 
the  President  having  approved  his  respectful  application  for  au- 
thority so  to  do.  There  was  in  that  ajjplication  no  fantastic  wild- 
west  scheme  for  putting  down  the  insurrection.  There  was  no 
criticism  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  generals  for  the 
'marked  severity  '  of  their  operations.  There  was  no  implied 
threat  to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican intriguers  who  are  ever  seeking  for  'martyrs'  to  prosper 
their  shameful  plots  against  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  On 
the  whole.  General  Miles,  who,  so  late  in  a  life  which  has  been 
marked  by  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  appears  to  have  conquered 
the  consuming  vanity  which  almost  was  his  undoing,  to  have 
shaken  off  the  insidious  influences  that  brought  him  into  much 
humiliation,  and  to  have  arranged  for  a  decorous,  if  not  digni- 
fied, retirement.  A  people,  which  while  it  knows  his  weak- 
nesses yet  can  not  forget  how  he  has  served  his  countrj',  will  be 
gratified  that  he  has  chosen  to  bring  his  long  military  record  to 
an  honorable  if  somewhat  commonplace  close.  The  victory 
which  General  Miles  has  won  is  not  over  President  Roosevelt, 
but  over  himself." 

The  Chicago  News  says : 

"It  is  strange  that  no  one  thought  sooner  to  conquer  the 
Filipinos  by  sending  over  Miles  in  full  uniform,"  it  says,  for, 
"if  he  were  to  go  among  them  and  blind  their  eyes  they  would 
be  unable  to  see  to  u.se  the  bolo  effectively  and  would  be  obliged 
to  select  more  peaceful  pursuits." 


HANDSOFF!  The  Trus  I  S  :  "Mainma  !     .Mamma!     There's  in  y  mamma  ! " 

—  The  Pliiladelthia  Inguirer.  Skcretakv  ShaW  :    ".My  dear  child,  you  have  no  mother.      Yon  jnst 

arrowed."  —The  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
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LABOR  AND  RADICAL  PAPERS  ON  STRIKE 

VIOLENCE. 

THE  Shenaucloali  riot  ou  July  30  has  been  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  acts  of  violence  here  and  there  in  the  strike  region, 
none  of  them  serious  enough  to  warrant  calling  out  the  militia, 
as  was  done  at  Shenandoah,  but  serious  enough  in  the  aggregate 
to  arouse  an  apprehension  that  worse  may  follow  if  the  operators 
try  to  start  their  niiues  with  non-union  labor.  An  attempt  to 
start  the  Warnko  washery  near  Pittston,  ou  August  14,  resulted 
in  fatal  injuries  to  two  men  and  serious  injuries  to  two  more ; 
two  non-union  miners  were  seriously  wounded  by  shots  from 
ambush,  early  in  the  morning  of  August  19,  near  Wilkesbarre ; 
and  the  house  of  a  non-union  miner  at  Pittston  was  wrecked  by 
dynamite  the  same  morning,  altho  nobody  was  hurt.  Patrick 
Sharpe,  a  strike  leader,  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  deputy  at  Nes- 
quehoning  ou  August  18;  George  Searar,  another  striker,  was 
wounded  by  a  mine  foreman,  near  Pottsville,  ou  August  25,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  non-union  workman,  August  Schench,  was 
stabbed  in  a  small  riot  near  Hazletou.  On  August  28  John 
Ruble,  a  non-union  workman,  was  shot  and  killed  near  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.  All  this  violence  is  discountenanced  and  deplored 
by  the  strike  leaders  and  by  7Ae  United  Mine  Workers'  Jour- 
nal, the  organ  of  the  miners,  which  says  that  acts  of  violence 
"must  be  regretted  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  anthracite  stri- 
kers wiu,"  and  adds: 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  stand  for  lawful  methods.  They 
do  not  ask  that  they  be  exempt  from  any  exactions  of  the  law. 
But  they  do  ask  that  the  law  be  enforced  impartially.  They  can 
not  understand  why  an  operator  can  carry  on  business  in  defiance 
of  organic  and  statute  law  for  years  and  escape  the  penalties, 
while  an  army  is  sent  to  suppress  his  employees  if  they  engage 
in  a  melee.  Both  are  wrong  when  they  do  so,  and  each  should 
be  punished  according  to  his  act,  and  there  would  be  less  danger 
of  a  melee  if  the  Jawless  operator  was  swiftly  punished  for  his 
infraction." 

The  New  York  Worker  (Socialist)  goes  a  step  farther  and  ex- 
cuses strike  violence,  while  not  advocating  it.     It  says: 

"The  trade-union  movement  is  not  a  movement  of  violence; 
the  Socialist  movement  is  not  a  movement  of  violence.  Both 
trade-unionists  and  Socialists  deplore  and  strive  to  prevent  such 
outbreaks.  But  it  is  not  for  the  capitalist  class  to  talk  of  vio- 
lence, for  they  are  the  first  to  use  it  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
provoke  it.  The  striker  is  struggling  for  his  rights  ;  the  capital- 
ist is  struggling  for  robbery.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  men 
are  men,  that  we  must  take  them  as  we  fiud  them  and  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  human  endurance.  Violence  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion, preceded  the  Civil  War,  preceded  every  great  social  change 
— it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  some  of  it  did  not  creep  into  the 
struggle  for  labor's  rights.  The  working  class  do  not  want  vio- 
lence ;  they  want  labor's  rights  by  way  of  the  ballot-box  and  a 
peaceful  change.  But  when  the  will  of  the  working  class  ex- 
presses itself,  if  the  capitalists  refuse  to  get  from  under  they  will 
be  as  chaff  to  the  whirlwind." 

And  a  still  more  radical  view  is  taken  by  a  writer  in  the  Chi- 
cago Free  Society  (Anarchist)  who  declares  that  without  more 
violence  the  strike  will  be  a  flat  failure.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  for  this  law-abiding  attitude  that  the  results  of  the  strike 
will  be  nil.  It  is  law  and  property  which  have  placed  the  miners 
in  the  miserable  condition  they  are  in  ;  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  these  laws  upholding  slavery  and  property  in  natural  re- 
sources are  violated  can  their  miserable  condition  be  improved. 
People  seem  to  forget  that  all  changes  in  society  have  been 
achieved  by  violating  the  prevailing  laws.  The  republics  of 
France  and  the  United  States  are  institutions  which  resulted 
from  outright  lawlessness.  Had  Washington  been  defeated,  he 
would  have  been  hung  as  an  outlaw  and  traitor.  And  thus  it 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  law-breakers  are  the  forerunners  of 
a  better  society." 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  disorderly  strikers  are  foreigners  is 


used  by  the  Chicago  I'liblic  (Single  Tax)  as  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  mine-owners  are  really  responsible  for 
whatever  violence  may  be  committed  by  the  miners.  Its  argu- 
ment is  as  follows : 

"One  thing  about  the  manifestations  of  violence  in  the  region 
uf  the  anthracite  coal  strike  can  not  have  escaped  general  obser- 
vation. It  is  the  fact  that  the  American  and  Americanized  stri- 
kers are  not  the  ones  who  have  become  violent,  but  that  the  vio- 
lent strikers  are  Lithuanians.  These  are  foreigners  from  a  part 
of  the  world  where  governmental  tyranny  is  so  perfect  that  vio- 
lent strikes  are  the  only  kind  possible.  They  are  not  American- 
ized and  do  not  appreciate  the  difference.  When  they  see  uni- 
formed troops  quartered  in  their  midst  they  are  unable  to. 
understand  that  these  are  simply  citizens,  temporarily  massed  in 
military  organization  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
To  their  imaginations  these  citizen  soldiers  are  the  same  as  the 
imperial  soldiery,  the  military  machine  composed  of  dehumanized 
units  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  their  own  subjugated  homes. 
It  is  uot  remarkable,  therefore,  that  they  have  stoned  and  mauled 
our  citizen  soldiers,  any  more  than  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
gave  a  violent  turn  to  the  strike.  Nor  would  it  be  remarkable  if. 
as  their  countrymen  at  home  are  even  now  doing,  they  broke 
out  in  open  riotous  revolt.  But  if  they  did,  then  where,  as  well 
for  that  as  for  what  they  have  already  done,  should  the  moral 
responsibility  rest?  Plutocratic  papers  put  it  upon  the  officers 
of  the  miners'  organization.  But  that  is  too  obviously  a  special 
plea  inspired  by  a  special  interest.  No  peaceable  American 
strikers  can  be  held  morally  responsible  for  the  violence  of  un- 
manageable foreign  mobs.  The  moral  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  managers  of  the  coal  companies.  They  have  imported  these 
violent  classes  for  the  purpose  primarily  of  making  a  glut  in  the 
labor  market  to  force  down  wages,  and  secondarily  to  have  upon 
the  ground  an  irresponsible  mob  which  in  times  of  strikes  would 
create  an  excuse  for  calling  out  troops.  Not  only  have  they  im- 
ported these  men,  but  they  have  done  so  in  violation  of  law.  The 
presidents  of  the  coal  companies  and  the  coal-owning  railroads, 
therefore,  and  not  Mitchell  and  his  associates,  are  the  persons 
who  are  morally  guilty  of  these  crimes  against  the  peace  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  upon  them  the  burden  of  moral  responsibility 
should  fall." 

TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Next  winter  will  see  a  good  many  cases  of  ; 

The  only  debt  the  Sultan  will  pay  is  the  debt  of  trntVLT^.— The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

The  willingness  of  Mr.  Alger  seems  to  be  very  much  akin  to  that  of  one 
Mr.  ^&r\i.is.—  T/ie  Loitisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mk.  Bryan  still  insists  that  the  free-silver  issue  isn't  dead.  Horrible! 
Then  we  have  buried  the  poor  thing  alive  ! — 'J'he  Atlanta  Journal. 

Bishop  Potter  is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  settle  the  coal  strike.  The 
bishop  has  got  to  buy  coal  for  two  this  winter.  — 7//^  Atlanta  Journal. 

Up  in  Knox  County  it  is  said  that  the  election  officers  in  one  ward  counted 
only  716  votes  out  of  the  532  ballots  cast.— 7Vi!^  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Before  coming  to  this  country  to  lecture  Aguinaldo  might  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  by  addressing  Ellen  M.  Stone.— 77/^  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

The  Ohio  man  who  dropped  dead  just  after  calling  for  a  telephone  num- 
ber must  have  got  the  number  he  wanted  at  the  first  ring. —  The  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

Truly,  the  rain  falls  upon  good  and  bad  alike,  as  the  President  says  ; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  bad  have  the  umbrellas  of  the  %oo6..  —  The  Balti- 
more American. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings,  if  there  is  any  respect  for  precedent,  is 
to  court-martial  Admiral  Higginson  for  capturing  the  enemy's  fleet. —  The 
Baltimore  American. 

When  the  coal  strike  is  finally  settled,  it  will  require  a  vast  amount  of 
arbitration  to  determine  which  New  York  newspaper  is  entitled  to  the 
credit. — The  Wastiingtojt  Post. 

"Did  you  see  that  item  to  the  effect  that  Jupiter  is  1,400  times  the  earth's 
size?"  "Yes,  I  saw  it."  "Well,  say,  that  must  make  Pierpont  Morgan  feel 
pretty  small."— 77i!^  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mavbe  Mr.  Kruger  had  this  proposed  lecture  tour  of  the  Boer  generals  in 
mind  when  he  said  the  British  would  pay  a  price  for  the  Transvaal  that 
would  "make  humanity  stagger."— 77;^  Atlanta  Journal. 

"Yes,  I'm  encouraging  my  daughter  to  keep  company  with  that  Arctic 
explorer."  "What's  the  reason?"  "He'll  be  able  to  stand  it  in  the  parlor 
without  any  fire  next  winter." — The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  South  Carolina  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
pistols,  dealers  have  done  a  fair  business  "renting  "  them.  Trust  officials 
are  not  the  only  successful  law-evaders.— T'.Ad  New  York  World. 
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LETTERS    AND     ART. 


FALSEHOOD    IN    FICTION. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Cliarles  Dudley  Warner  the  more  impor- 
tant of  his  recent  magazine  articles  and  addresses  were 
collected  for  publication.  These  stray  papers,  together  with  a 
few  posthumous  essays,  are  now  issued  in  book  form,  under  the 
title  "Fashions  in  Literature, "  and  afford  au  intimate  glimpse  of 
the  personality  of  a  worthy  representative  of  American  letters. 
In  a  hitherto  unpublished  essay  on  "Truthfulness"  Mr.  Warner 
takes  occasion  to  emphasize  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  curious 
point,  namely,  the  duty  that  the  imaginative  writer,  and,  in  es- 
pecial, the  novelist,  owes  to  truth.     He  declares: 

"There  may  be  just  as  nmch  lying  in  novels  as  anywhere  else. 
The  novelist  who  offers  us  what  he  declares  to  be  a  figment  of 
his  own  brain  may  l)e  just  as  untrue  as  the  reporter  who  sets 

forth  a  figment  of 
his  own  brain  which 
he  declares  to  be  a 
real  occurrence. 
That  is,  just  as 
much  faithfulness  to 
life  is  required  of 
the  novelist  as  of 
the  reporter,  and  in 
a  much  higher  de- 
gree. The  novelist 
must  not  only  tell 
the  truth  about  life 
as  he  sees  it.  mater- 
ial and  spiritual,  but 
he  must  be  faithful 
to  his  own  concep- 
tions. If  fortunately 
he  has  genius 
enough  to  create  a 
character  that  has 
reality  to  himself 
and  to  others,  he 
must  be  faithful 
to  that  character. 
He  must  have  con- 
science about  it,  and  not  misrepresent  it,  any  more  than  he  would 
misrepresent  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  person  in  real  life.  Of 
course  if  his  own  conception  is  not  clear,  he  will  be  as  unjust  as 
in  writing  about  a  person  in  real  life  whose  character  he  knew 
only  by  rumor.  The  novelist  may  be  mistaken  about  his  own 
creations  and  in  his  views  of  life,  but  if  he  have  truthfulness  in 
himself,  sincerity  will  show  in  his  work." 

There  are  certain  types  of  fiction,  continues  Mr.  Warner, 
which,  however  imaginative  their  nature,  convince  us  of  their 
veracity.  He  cites  such  famous  instances  as  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  "The  Three  Musketeers."  These  works  carry  the 
reader  to  a  world  of  illusion.  But  it  is  "an  illusion  that  satis- 
fies; it  is  possible;  it  is  good  art;  it  has  no  moral  deception  in 
it."  In  contradistinction  to  such  are  the  countless  works  of 
fiction  "  written  without  any  sense  of  responsibility,  and  with 
very  little  experience,"  full  of  false  views  of  human  nature  and  of 
society.     Mr.  Warner  writes  further: 

"Truthfulness  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  invention  or  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination.  When  we  say  that  the  writer  needs 
experience,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  his  invention  of  char- 
acter or  plot  should  be  literally  limited  to  a  person  he  has  known. 
or  to  au  incident  that  has  occurred,  but  that  they  should  be  true 
to  his  experience.  The  writer  may  create  an  ideally  perfect 
character,  or  an  ideally  bad  character,  and  he  may  try  him  by  a 
set  of  circumstances  and  events  never  before  combined,  and  this 
creation  may  be  so  romantic  as  to  go  beyond  the  experience  of 
any  reader,  that  is  to  say,  wholly  imaginary  (like  a  composed 
landscape  which  has  no  counterpart  in  any  one  view  of  a  natural 
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laniiscapc) ,  and  yet  it  may  be  .so  consistent  in  itself,  so  true  to 
an  idea  or  an  aspiration  or  a  hope,  that  it  will  have  the  element 
of  truthfulness  and  subserve  a  very  high  purpose.  It  may  actu- 
ally be  truer  to  our  sense  of  verity  of  life  than  an  array  of  unde- 
niable, naked  facts  set  down  witlioul  art  and  without  imagina- 
tion." 

The  quality  of  truthfulness,  declares  Mr.  Warner,  is  a  matter 
of  spirit  and  intuition.  It  can  only  grow  out  of  personal  and 
literary  integrity.     He  concludes  : 

"The  habit  of  lying  carried  into  fiction  vitiates  the  best  work, 
and  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  avoid  it  in  pure  romance  than  in  the 
so-called  novels  of  'every-day  life.'  And  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  novels  of  '  real  life  '  are  .so  much  more 
offensively  untruthful  to  us  than  the  wildest  romances.  In  the 
former  the  author  could  perhaps 'prove  '  every  incident  he  nar- 
rates, and  produce  living  every  character  he  has  attempted  to 
describe.  But  the  effect  is  that  of  a  lie,  either  because  he  is  not 
a  master  of  his  art,  or  because  he  has  no  literary  conscience.  He 
is  like  an  artist  who  is  more  anxious  to  produce  a  meretricious 
effect  than  he  is  to  be  true  to  himself  or  to  nature.  An  author 
who  creates  a  character  assumes  a  great  responsiljility,  and  if  he 
has  not  integrity  or  knowledge  enough  to  respect  his  own  crea- 
tion, no  one  else  will  respect  it,  and,  worse  than  this,  he  will  tell 
a  falsehood  to  hosts  of  undiscriminating  readers." 


WAR   AND    POETRY. 

WAR,  as  is  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer,  is  the  begetter  of 
the  earliest  poetry  of  the  world.  Rude  chants  reciting 
deeds  of  battle  are  current  among  even  the  most  primitive  races, 
and  doubtless  were  called  into  existence  to  stir  men's  emotions 
to  that  state  of  intoxication  which  makes  them  ready  to  violate 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  face  violent  death.  The  fierce 
joy  of  the  ancient  fighters  burns  in  the  Hebrew  ballads  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  epics  of  Homer  and  of  Vergil.  War 
furnished  motives  for  Milton,  for  Shakespeare,  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  It  has  inspired  many  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  English 
tongue. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (July) ,  which  puts  forward  these  re- 
flections, goes  on  to  cite  some  of  the  historic  instances  of  great 
war  poetry.     It  says  : 

"One  can  hardly  conceive  a  finer  battle-lyric  than  Campbell's 
'  Hohenlinden."  It  is  not  in  the  realistic  style,  yet  there  is  in  it 
nothing  conventional  as  in  Addison's 'Campaign.'  It  stands,  as 
poetry  should,  half-way  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete. 
In  eight  four-lined  stanzas  of  concentrated  speed,  every  word 
telling,  and  in  a  meter  fitting  like  the  make  of  a  racehorse  to  its 
purpose,  the  poet  brings  before  the  imagination  the  quiet  winter 
scene  before  the  battle,  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  moments  be- 
fore the  armies  joined  issue,  the  crash  of  the  contending  guns, 
the  storm-center  or  crisis  of  the  fight — and  then  the  scene  quiet 
once  more,  but  morally  how  different,  when  the  battle  was  over, 
and  the  armies  had  vanished  ! 

'Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yoii  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dun  ' 

Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulfurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave. 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  witli  all  thy  chivalry. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.  .  .  . 

'  In  the  '  Battle  of  the  Baltic'  Campbell  seizes  as  truly  the  slow 
movement  of  the  old  sailing  war-ships  drifting  into  battle,  and 
the  gradual  dying  away  of  the  cannonade  as  one  enemy's  ship 
after  another  was  put  out  of  action.  The  thing  is  not  so  much 
described  as  embodied  in  the  movement  of  the  verse.  .  .  .  Camp- 
bell's '  Mariners  of  England  '  is,  perhaps,  our  best  patriotic  ode. 
It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  transmutation  of  a  good  old 
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po|ml<tr  piece  of  verse  into  far  tiiicr  metal.  Tlieu,  again,  Camp- 
bell's  Sohlier's  Dream  '  is  ihe  most  beautiful  rendering  in  Eng- 
lish veisc  of  the  war-weary  mood.  Altngeilier.  if.  as  liton  boys 
used  to  be  sagely  instructed,  'a  few  good  verses  are  better  than 
a  great  many  bad  ones,'  no  British  poet  surpasses  in  this  kind 
the  Scotchman  Campbell." 

Linked  with  "  Hohenlindeu  "  is  another  immortal  war-poem, 
Wolfe's  "Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  called  forth  by  the  surter- 
ings  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  Crimean  war,  which  followed, 
produced  a  third  war  lyric  that  ranks  with  the  English  classics 
— Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  In  its  half-dozen 
stanzas,  declares  7 he  EiiinburgJi  Review,  "there  is  not  a  word  too 
much  or  too  little,  or  misplaced,  or  out  of  taste."  Of  Byron, 
who.  it  thinks,  was  "eminently  qualified  by  temperament  to  be 
a  great  war-poet,"  The  Edinburgh  Review  says: 

"His 'Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold'  splen- 
didly embodies  the  fierce  old  Hebrew  spirit.  But  Bj-ron  should 
have  been  born  in  France,  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
own  countrymen.  His  glorious  stanzas  on  Waterloo  were  almost 
forced  from  him  despite  his  will  by  the  spirit  of  poetry: 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  Iiisly  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauty  s  circle  proudly  gay. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshaling  in  arms  ;  the  day 

Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  I 

Tae  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it. 

Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  better  theme  than  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's  ball,  where  Loire  and  Gaiety  vanished  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  stern  apparition  of  War  and  Death,  nor  has  a 
theme  been  more  superbly  treated." 

The  following  passing  reference  is  made  to  American  war 
poetry: 

"The  American  Civil  War  was  an  embodiment  of  a  great 
struggle  of  contending  ideas:  on  the  one  side  those  of  human 
freedom  and  the  unily  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  those 
of  state  liberty  and  rights  of  property.  Some  of  the  poetry 
which  was  born  of  it  will  be  an  enduring  part  of  the  American 
heritage.  Of  such  a  kind  is  Bret  Harte's  'Reveille,'  with  its 
stirring  opening; 

Hark!    T  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands, 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum  : 
Lo  !  a  nation's  hosts  liave  gathered 
Round  the  quick  alarming  drum, — 
.  Saying,  "Come, 

Freemen,  come ' 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"  said  the  quick  alarming  drum. 

"Whittier's  '  Barbara  Frietchie  '  is  an  excellent  model  of  nar- 
ration of  a  touching  and  striking  incident  of  war." 

The  South  African  war,  as  The  Edinburgh  Review  admits, 
has  produced  not  a  single  poem  which  is  likely  to  live.  Even 
Mr.  Kipling's  verses  are  of  an  "ephemeral"  character.  It  con- 
tinues: 

"Mr.  Kipling's  war-poetry  is  to  that  of  Campbell,  Scott,  Byron, 
and  Tennyson  much  what,  in  the  sphere  of  another  passion,  the 
work  of  a  novelist  like  Maupassant  is  to  the  'Nouvelle  Heloise  ' 
of  Rousseau,  or  to  the  '  Corinne  '  of  Madame  de  Stael.  He  tears 
aside  the  veil  of  poetic  weaving  by  which  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  war  are  made  to  appear,  the  defects  or  ugliness  hid- 
den. This  is  something  new.  Mr.  Kipling's  is  not  the  frank, 
childish  pleasure  in  blood  and  carnage  of  old  Norse,  or  Welsh, 
or  Afghan  bards  reciting  before  barbarous  audiences.  He  is  the 
modern  realistic  artist  consciously  describing  fights  in  which  he 
has  not  taken  part,  or  the  amusement  of  a  public  which  has  also 
not  taken  part,  but  which  likes  to  have  its  sensations  excited  in 
a  novel  manner.  The  grateful  public,  one  may  add,  rewards  its 
favored  bard  not,  like  the  barbarous  chief,  with  cups  or  chains 
of  gold,  but  by  the  purchase  of  thousands  of  copies  of  cheaply 
printed  volumes.  It  may  be  that  poetrj-,  like  perhaps  much 
else,  passes — to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  discerning  writer — 
through  three  stages:  those  of  uncivilization,  civilization,  and 
decivilization— and  that  the  last  resembles  the  first,  with  an  im- 
mense moral  difference.     If  Mr.  Kipling's  lower  treatment,  for 


he  has  a  much  higher  one  at  his  command,  anticipates  or  founds 
the  wai-{K)etry  of  the  future,  some  will  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  style  of  '  Ilohenlinden  '  and    The  Eve  of  Waterloo.'  " 

Id  concluding.  TIte  Edinburgh  AVz/^Vw  points  out  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  influence  that  war  has  exerted  over  the  poetic  mind, 
there  are  already  many  evidences  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in  modern  times,  the 
greatest  poets  have  not  always  written  the  best  war-poetry.  We 
quote  again : 

"The  author  of  'The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  '  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional poet  at  all.  Campbell,  Scoit,  Macaulay  do  not  rank 
among  the  highest  stars  in  the  poetical  firmament,  altho  one  of 
these  was  the  greatest  of  British  romance-writers,  and  f<nother 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  historians.  The  distaste  of 
poets  for  the  subject  is  natural.  War,  notwithstanding  the  fine 
qualities  and  emotions  which  it  evokes  in  the  nobler  natures,  is 
a  lower  state  than  peace,  as  disease — altho  it,  too,  may  evoke  cer- 
tain virtues — is  a  lower  state  than  health,  and  the  poet  who  de- 
votes himself  to  celebrate  acts  of  war,  altho  his  art  may  be  re- 
deemed if  he  can  reveal  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  does 
nevertheless  choose  a  lower  region  when  he  might  inhabit  a 
higher.  A  Christian  poet  may  pass  through  scenes  of  war.  but 
it  must  be  like  Dante  through  Hell,  on  his  way  to  Paradise. 
The  loftiest  poets  have  instinctively  felt  that  their  true  and  eter- 
nal business  is  to  express,  not  the  darkness  of  the  world,  but  the 
manifestations  of  love  and  wisdom." 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
JOURNALISTS. 

LITTLE  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  American  press 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Journalists  recently  held 
at  Btrn,  Switzerland.  According  to  French  and  Russian  corre- 
spondents, the  congress  was  of  unusual  interest  and  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  newspaper  world.  Many  countries  were  repre- 
sented, and  the  discussions  embraced  the  legal,  economic,  intel- 
lectual, •  and  moral  aspects  of  the  profession  of  journalism. 
France,  whose  newspaper  writers  are  well  organized,  had  79 
delegates;  Italy  had  42;  Germany,  29;  Hungary,  25;  Austria, 
19 ;  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Portugal,  g  delegates  each. 
Even  Japan  and  Turkey  were  represented — each  by  i  delegate. 
Few  countries  were  wholly  unrepresented. 

From  the  detailed  and  elaborate  accounts  furnished  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoye  Vremya  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  taken  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  and  work  of  the 
convention  : 

The  object  of  the  international  council  which  directs  the  con- 
gresses, and  of  the  gatherings  themselves,  is  the  elevation  of 
journalism  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  and  honorable  profession. 
The  methods  favored  are  :  Special  training  for  the  vocation  in 
schools  of  journalism  or  in  colleges  having  courses  or  departments 
for  this  profession;  organization;  security  of  tenure  and.  pos- 
sibly a  provision  for  the  pensioning  of  retiring  journalists; 
"courts  of  honor"  or  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  contro- 
versies among  newspaper  men  and  editors;  the  protection  of 
newspapers  against  oppressive  and  unreasonable  libel  laws ;  a 
reduction  of  postal  rates  on  newspapers  ;  international  subscrip- 
tion rates,  etc. 

Various  reports  and  resolutions  covering  these  propositions 
were  discussed  by  the  congress,  and  several  commissions  were 
appointed  to  prepare  definite  by-laws  for  submission  to  the  next 
congress,  which  is  to  meet  in  1903  at  St.  Louis  at  the  request  of 
the  governor  of  Missouri  and  the  mayor  of  the  citj'  named. 

A  resolution  demanding  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  abolition 
of  the  censorship  where  it  still  exists  was  rejected  as  having  too 
political  a  tendency,  the  congress  being  determined  to  avoid  all 
extraneous  and  political  questions.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
approving  the  Italian  press  bill,  which  provides  for  formal  con- 
tracts between  journalists  and  publishers  and  prevents  arbitrary 
dismissals  for  improper  reasons.     Another  resolution  instructed 
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the  delegates  to  prepare  papers  on  the  conditions  of  journalism 
and  press  workers  in  their  respective  countries.  The  questions 
of  copyright,  illustrations,  etc.,  were  likewise  considered. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  well-known  Institute  of  British  Jour- 
nalists refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  congress  on  actountof 
the  general  hostility  of  the  continental  press  toward  England 
during  the  Anglo-Boer  war.  The  federal  and  cantonal  govern- 
ments of  Switzerland  took  great  interest  in  the  congress,  and  as 
a  result  of  its  recommendations  the  government  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  cliair  of  journalism  at  the  Bern  Umvershy.  —  Trans/a/ion 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ART   FOR   THE   CITY. 

ART  is  generally  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  luxury— as  some- 
thing apart  from  daily  life.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  sec- 
retary of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  and  president 
of  the  Architectural  League  of  America,  appeals  for  an  art  "that 
touches  the  lives  of  the  people;  that  will  be  in  their  streets,  in 
their  parks,  in  their  homes."  He  writes  (in  The  Craftsman, 
July)  : 

"It  is  strange  in  this  country  to  speak  of  the  nature  or  of  the 
art  of  a  city,  yet  both  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  any  great 
metropolis.  How  art  has  drifted 
from  the  realization  that  it  is  in  any 
way  an  integral  part  of  our  city ! 
How  little  is  thought  of  the  effect 
of  color,  form,  light  and  shade  on 
the  mind  of  the  citizen  !  Art  was 
the  picture-writing  of  the  Assyrian, 
the  vase  of  the  Egyptian,  the  statue 
of  the  Greek,  the  Colosseum  of 
Rome,  the  Madonna  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Art  now  is  the  print, 
the  etching,  the  picture  in  its  gilded 
frame.  Art  is  what  can  be  exhib- 
ited in  the  salon;  all  else  is  com- 
merce. The  picture-writing,  a 
city's  heraldry,  is  done  by  some  ex- 
patriated foreigner;  the  city's  foun- 
tains, its  vases,  are  machine-made, 
their  defects  condoned  by  high- 
sounding  names. 

"The  city's  statues,  whether  sol- 
diers' monuments  or  citizen  me 
morials.  are  equally  acceptable, 
whether  they  are  the  work  of  an 
eminent  sculptor  or  that  of  some 
nameless  monumental  company. 
The  city's  paintings,  alas,  exist  no 
more  !  Our  public  buildings  greet 
us  not  with  record  of  their  history, 
but  with  blank  walls  of  untinted 
hue." 


cross,  the  bridge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  street,  becomes 
a  point  at  which  artistic  embellishment  can  be  of  great  advan- 
tage ;  the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  the  towers  of  the  bridge,  the 
vari"us  sections  of  the  bridge,  may  be  embellished  and  empha- 
sized with  statuary  of  historic  character. 

"So  much  for  the  street  and  bridge.  Now  is  it  not  jmssible  to 
take  the  block  system,  as  we  have  it,  antl  by  a  few  radical 
changes,  not  so  extensive  as  they  may  at  first  seem,  secure  an 
artistic  and  beneticial  lesult?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  pierce 
the  blocks  from  side  to  side  by  means  of  galleries  or  arcades, 
thus  giving  not  only  light  and  air,  but  increased  facilities  of 
comnuinication?  Our  block  is  a  cumbersome  one  and  of  un- 
wieldy proportion,  some  two  hundred  by  eight  hundred  feet. 
Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  pierce  these  blocks  by  small  or 
subsidiary  streets  or  arcades,  increasing  tiie  intercommunication, 
and  at  the  same  time  offering  space  which  could  be  treated  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  would  make  what  is  now  an  uninterest- 
ing rectangle,  a  residential  .section  of  interest  and  beaut  v?  .... 

"If  we  go  one  step  farther  and  consider  the  possibility  of  prop- 
erty being  treated  in  spaces  greater  than  the  city  lot.  what 
changes  may  not  be  suggested?  It  is  not  too  much  to  jiredict 
that  in  the  near  future  our  great  cities  will,  instead  of  erecting 
their  public  buildings  at  random,  create  one  great  center  or 
block,  in  which  all  civic  activities  may  have  place.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  achieve  these  results  at  one  time,  it  is  possible 
so  to  arrange  our  designs  that  from  time  to  time  they  may  be 
added  to,  until  the  final  result  is  accomplished." 


Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of 
the  practical  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  makeour  cities  more  beau- 
tiful, Mr.  Lamb  declares : 

"The  first  thing  that  suggests  it- 
self is  the  diagonal  or  radiating 
street,  which  gives  more  extended 
vista  and  sugjjests  the  possibility 
of  this  vista  being  terminated  by 
some  great  public  monument  or 
statue.  The  radiating  angles  give, 
by   their    intersection    with    cross 

streets,  corner  spaces,  which  can  be  successfully  treated  with 
artistic  memorials,  or  objects  of  utility,  as,  for  example,  the 
Fontaine  St.  Michel  in  Paris.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
opportunities  in  our  cities,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
utilized.     When  a  city  has.  as  our  great  cities  have,  rivers  to 


MR.   FREDERICK  S.  LAMB  AT  WORK   IN   HIS  STUDIO 


Many  of  Mr.  Lamb's  suggestions 
have  already  been  carried  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  city 
of  Washington,  as  is  well  known,  is 
being  built  on  a  basis  of  well-defined 
esthetic  principles,  Paris  is  world- 
^Tmous  for  its  beautiful  architec- 
ture, squares,  and  boulevards.  Its 
Opera  House,  remarks  Mr.  Lamb, 
is  notable  not  only  because  it  is 
practically  the  first  successfid  build- 
ing to  give  exterior  expression  of 
interior  form,  but  because  it  is  a 
"  most  perfect  example  of  the  true 
placing  of  a  monumental  building 
at  the  terminus  of  a  prearranged 
vista."  Again,  in  Vienna,  a  remark- 
able scheme  of  connecting  parks 
with  occasional  buildings  has  been 
devised,  with  very  successful  re- 
sults. And  in  Belgium  a  national 
society  is  carrying  on  a  continuous 
crusade  against  all  forms  of  com- 
mercial ugliness.  Mr.  Lamb  con- 
cludes : 

'Only  the  tnost  perfect  beauty 
can  be  oblainei  by  combined  effort 
for  common  appreciation. 

"The  cathedrals,  those  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the 
outcome  of  the  gild.  They  are  the 
precious  inheritance  which  the  com- 
bined effort  of  that  period  left  to  us. 
Then,  the  gild  was  inspired  with  a 
higher  motive  than  inspires  us  to- 
day. Then,  the  craftsman  must 
have  produced  a  masterpiece  that 
he  might  become  the  master  work- 
man. Then,  quality  of  work  was 
the  standard  of  admission,  and  this  produced  higher  ideals  and 
a  higher  intelligence.  Then,  the  workman  needed  the  gild,  now 
the  gild  needs  the  workman.  Then,  art  did  not  have  to  be 
pleaded  for,  for  every  craftsman  was  an  artist.  Then,  architec- 
ture was '  frozen  music. '    Then,  the  cathedral  was  the  great  stone 
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bible  for  those  who  could  not  read  save  through  pictures.  Tlieii. 
the  towu  hall  was  a  great  stone  symbol  of  comnionweHllh  and 
unity,  studiled  thick  wilh  carved  atid  painted  lessons;  si)eaking 
to  the  citizen  with  its  statues  and  mural  tablets.  Then,  even  the 
humblest  citizen  might  aspire  to  he  recorded  upon  its  walls  for 
a  heroic  deed  or  a  geiiertius  act.  Then,  art  sprang  from  the 
merchant,  the  magistrate,  the  artisan;  then,  art  was  'of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  peoi>lc. ' 

"•Tliey  budded  better  than  they  knew  '  is  said  of  the  ancients. 
Perhaps  we  of  to-day  shall  learn  the  lesson  which  antique  monu- 
ments, properly  understood,  bring  to  us,  and  with  the  great  com- 
mercial forces  which  surround  and  dominate  us  create  a  city 
which  for  all  future  ages  shall  be  the  City  Heautiful." 


A   PLEA   FOR   AN    EDUCATIONAL  CLEARING- 
HOUSE. 


T  T   is  generally  a; 
-'■     versities  in  An 


agreed  that  there  are  already  too  many  uni- 
knierica.  That  is  the  reason  why  one  more  is 
urgently  needed."  With  this  apparent  parado.x  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Horwill,  an  English  Nonconformist  minister  who  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  TJte  Foi  tnit,  opens  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  o\\  "A  National  Standard  in  Higher 
Education."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  greater  the  number  of  banks  in  a  city,  the  more  neces- 
sary is  a  clearing-house.  It  is  the  multiplicity,  not  the  paucity, 
of  magazines  that  has  brought  into  existence  a  Re7>ie'iii  of  Re- 
views. In  like  manner,  the  very  energy  which  America  has 
shown  in  the  establishment  of  places  of  higher  education  requires 
that  these  institutions  be  supplemented.  The  rapidity  of  their 
growth  and  extension  is  the  strongest  reason  for  devising  a 
scheme  to  coordinate  and  systematize  the  miscellaneous  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  country." 

As  long  as  degree-giving  bodies  were  few,  continues  Mr.  Hor- 
will, it  meant  something  to  be  a  graduate.  But  to-day  "  the  mere 
statement  that  a  man  is  an  A.B.  gives  scarcely  any  indication  of 
his  intellectual  quality."     We  quote  further: 

"A  distinct  value  is  of  course  attached  to  a  degree  won  at  a 
university  which  possesses  a  national  reputation,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  even  the  commissioner  of  education  himself  to 
gage  accurately  the  comparative  worth  of  the  degrees  granted 
by  all  the  institutions  which  he  admits  to  his  list  of  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  average  member 
of  a  board  of  trustees  or  of  any  kind  of  appointing  committee  to 
tell  whether  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  one  latitude  and  longi- 
tude is  likely  to  be  a  better  scholar  than  one  whose  alma  mater 
is  to  be  discovered  on  another  part  of  the  map." 

The  "one  thing  needed,"  in  Mr.  Horwill's  opinion,  is  "the 
establishment  of  a  common  standard,  by  reference  to  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  fix  the  academic  position  of  individual  stu- 
dents, whether  they  come  from  Walla  Walla  or  from  Talla- 
hassee, and  indirectly  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  the 
training  given  in  the  colleges  which  send  them  out."  The  first 
step  toward  this  end  would  be,  he  maintains,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  degree-giving  body,  a  "Senatus  Academicus, "  on  a 
basis  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

The  nucleus  of  the  new  university  would  be  a  board  of  ex- 
perts, representing  the  most  authoritative  educational  opinion 
of  the  country.  These  would  constitute  a  senate,  which  would 
draw  up  the  curriculum  for  degrees  and  appoint  examiners  in 
various  subjects.  The  university  would  have  its  office  in  the 
national  capital,  but  its  examinations  would  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously, according  to  uniform  regulations,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  local  supervisors,  at  a  large  number  of  centers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  examinations  would  be  strict  and 
comprehensive  in  character  and  regularly  graded.  Candidates 
would  be  admitted  without  any  limitation  of  sex,  or  race,  or 
creed.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  might  have  been  educated  at 
any  college  in  America  or  out  of  it ;  it  would  not  make  the  least 
difference  to  his  eligibility  for  a  degree.  He  would  be  judged 
by  his  examination  and  by  that  alone.     The  degree  conferred 


(let  it  be  called  "A.H.,  Senal.  Acad.")  would  furnish  a  definite 
national  standard.  It  would  be  intelligible  from  the  first,  and 
would  111  a  few  years  acquire  its  own  connotation. 

Mr.  Horwill  believes  that  "higher  education  would  be  further 
advanced  by  such  an  agency  than  by  the  founding  of  several 
universities  of  the  usual  kind."  The  new  system,  he  contends, 
(i)  would  provide  a  new  opportunity  for  ambitious  youths  of 
narrow  means  who  can  not  afford  a  university  course  ;  (2)  would 
furnish  an  intelligible  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  case  of  grad- 
uates seeking  posts  as  teachers  ;  and  (3)  would  sensibly  raise  the 
standards  of  colleges  which  have  hitherto  been  content  with  low 
aims  and  still  lower  performances.  It  would  also  be  likely  to 
give  the  smaller  colleges  a  better  chance,  for  a  college  whose 
students  acquitted  themselves  honorably  for  a  succession  of 
years  in  the  examinations  of  (he  new  university  would  gain  a 
reputation  extending  far  beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  its  own  State. 
Mr.  Horwill  writes  further: 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  university  of  this  typo 
is  just  now  the  chief  need  of  American  higher  education.  The 
.scheme  with  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  name  has  recently  been  con- 
nected is,  as  an  ideal  scheme,  wholly  admirable.  The  provision 
of  greater  opportunities  for  post-graduate  study  naturally  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  wholesome  methods  possible  for  the 
absorption  of  surplus  wealth.  In  certain  circumstances  this 
would  be  so.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  precisely  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  next  advance  may  most  profitably  be  made. 
In  the  pre.sent  condition  of  things  an  increase  of  the  facilities  for 
post-graduate  study  might  even  aggravate  one  of  the  most  .seri 
ous  dangers  now  threatening  the  educational  system  of  America. 
Foi  the  principal  trouble  with  American  education  to-day  is  that 
it  is  top-heavy.  The  ultimate  stage  is  reached  too  early.  Men 
are  attempting  the  work  of  specialists  in  post-graduate  classes 
when  they  are  still  freshmen  in  everything  except  the  name. 
The  consequence  is  that  this  excess  of  zeal  for  original  produc- 
tion defeats  its  own  end,  and  that  what  are  supposed  to  be  fin- 
ished products  show  painful  signs  of  crude  workmanship.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  found — if  one  may  compare  the  educational  sys- 
tem to  a  building — not  in  putting  additional  ma.sonry  into  the 
highest  story,  but  in  laying  more  substantial  foundations  and 
strengthening  the  main  structure.  And  this  most  necessary  re- 
form would,  I  believe,  be  accomplished  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  outlined  in  this 
paper. " 

The  educational  institution  proposed  by  Mr.  Horwill  is  much 
more  than  a  matter  of  theory  ;  for,  as  he  points  out,  its  main 
features  are  already  embodied  in  the  University  of  London. 
This  university  is  primarily  an  examining  body,  and  its  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  are  so  high  that  "a  B.A.  pass  degree  at  Lon- 
don is  everj-where  regarded  as  a  much  better  evidence  of  ability 
and  education  than  a  similar  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge." 
The  greatest  service,  however,  that  the  University  of  London 
has  rendered  to  English  education  has  been  in  the  effect  it  has 
had  in  improving  the  quality  of  teaching.  "Quite  recently,"  de- 
clares Mr.  Horwill,  "this  university  has  been  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  scheme  for  the  coordination  of  higher  education  in  London, 
and  has  thus  become  to  some  extent  a  teaching  university ;  but 
it  will  continue  to  render,  concurrently,  its  special  service  as  a 
national  institution  to  private  students  and  small  colleges  in  all 
parts  of  the  country." 

NOTES. 

The  following  is  The  Bookman's  September  list  of  the  six  best-selling 
books  of  the  past  month  : 

1.  The  Virginian  — Wister.  4.  Dorothy  Vernon. — Major. 

2.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of     the    Cabbage    5.  Ranson's  Folly.— Davis. 

Patch.     Hegan.  6.  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.— 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble — Hough.  Doyle. 

Emile  Zola's  new  boolc,  the  third  in  his  series,  "The  Four  Gospels,"  is  to 
be  called  "Verite."  It  depicts  the  struggle  between  a  free-thinking  hus- 
band and  a  Catholic  wife  over  the  question  of  the  child  and  its  education. 
M.  Zola,  declares  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Ti?nes,  regards  the 
church  as  an  anti-social  power,  and  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  wrest- 
ing womankind  from  priestly  influences  if  men  are  to  emancipate  tbeai< 
selves. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTJON 


THE  COMING    MAN. 

AN  interesting  forecast  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  human 
beings  who  are  to  people  the  earth  in  centuries  to  come  has 
been  made  by  Prof.  Henry  L.  Bruner,  of  Butler  University,  In- 
dianapolis. Professor  Bruner's  prophecy,  which  is  said  to  ])e 
"based  on  the  life-time  study  of  nature  and  evolution,"  is  given 
in  Mind  and  Body,  and  a  synopsis  of  it  api>ears  in  The  Dietetic 
and  Hygienic  Gazette,  from  which  the  follow-ing  jiaragraphs  are 
quoted.  To  begin  with,  we  are  told  that  the  coming  man  will 
be  better  developed  than  the  man  of  the  present  day,  just  as  we, 
according  to  the  writer,  are  better  develoi)ed  than  our  .savage 
ancestors. 

"In  the  educational  institutionsof  the  future  physical  develop- 
iment  will  be  compulsory,  until  exercising  the  body  uniformly 
and  making  himself  a  well-rounded  specimen  of  humanity  shall 
become  a  firmly  established  habit  with  every  member  of  the 

■race. 

"Sandow  and  other  athletes  of  to-day  are  already  better  devel- 
■oped  than  were  the  best  Greek  models. 

"The  automobile  and  other  labor-saving  machines  will  not 
itend  to  make  the  coming  man  a  weakling.  The  man  who  will 
•drive  an  auto  rather  than  walk  and  will  thus  store  up  vitality, 
will  go  out  into  the  fresh  air  to  row  or  play  golf,  and  his  son  will 
go  to  college  and  become  an  athlete. 

"The  man  whose  bodily  energy  is  saved  by  labor-killing  de- 
viees  introduced  in  the  workshops  will  have  a  surplus  of  physi- 
cal -energy  to  be  expended  in  more  wholesome  exercise  than  that 
to  be  found  indoors. 

"The  future  man  will  live  longer.  Within  a  few  generations 
old  ag«  will  not  fall  upon  men  until  the  century  mark  is  reached. 
Commuuicable  diseases  will  have  been  brought  under  complete 
controL  Insects  which  carry  disease  will  have  been  extermi- 
nated. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  man's  ribs  will  be  reduced 
by  the  complete  loss  of  the  floating  ribs,  and  perhaps  also  by  de- 
generation at  the  upper  end  of  the  thorax. 

"The  human  foot,  which  has  come  from  a  grasping  organ, 
such  as  we  find  in  some  apes,  to  a  mere  ambulatory  appendage, 
will  probably  suffer  the  loss  of  the  fifth  toe,  and  the  man  of  the 
future  will  become  a  four-toed  animal. 

"The  future  man  will  not  die  of  appendicitis;  even  at  the 
present  time,  in  people  of  sixty  years  of  age,  the  appendix  is 
closed  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed.  This 
reduction  has  already  begun  in  embryonic  life.  In  adults  about 
thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  appendix  was  wholly  or  partially  closed.  These  facts  point 
to  the  total  closing  of  the  appendix  in  future  generations. 

"In  the  man  of  the  future  the  muscles  of  the  face,  wliich  are 
progressively  developing  in  response  to  the  improvement  of  the 
intellect,  will  display  still  greater  delicacy  of  adjustment  and  bet- 
ter adaptation  to  the  expression  of  the  various  moods  of  the  mind. 
Vivacity  and  diversion  of  expression,  the  mirror  of  the  higher 
psychical  activity,  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  man." 

As  regards  the  organs  of  sense,  they  will  continue  to  undergo 
a  certain  amount  of  modification  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  The  sense  organs  of  the  present  man  have  lost  in  cer- 
tain directions,  but  they  have  gained  greatly,  the  writer  tells  us, 
in  range  of  usefulness.  The  nose,  for  instance,  which  occupies 
a  subordinate  place  among  the  sense  organs  of  man,  has  under- 
gone marked  degeneration  ;  but  this  has  been  made  good  by  the 
application  of  the  organ  to  more  varied  uses.     To  quote  again  : 

"In  the  man  of  the  future  the  ear  will  have  the  power  of  de- 
tecting a  greater  variety  of  sounds,  but  at  the  expense  of  acute- 
ness  of  hearing.  The  future  man  will  hear  higher  and  lower 
sounds 

"The  eye  of  the  future  man  will  have  a  greater  range  of  vis- 
ton,  but  it  will  be  less  acute.  It  will  become  less  of  a  telescope 
and  more  of  a  panoramic  camera. 

"The  man  of  the  future  will  see  colors  not  now  perceptible  to 


us,  colors  above  the  violet  and  below  the  red.     He  will  also  per- 
ceive more  shades,  tints,  and  tones  of  all  the  colors. 

"The  sense  of  feeling  will  become  more  delicate.  The  future 
man  will  suffer  more  than  we  of  to-day  from  heat  and  cold  when 
exposed  to  either,  but  his  greater  sensitiveness  in  detecting  xip- 
proacliing  changes  of  tem|)erature  will  enable  him  better  to  pro- 
tect himself. 

"The  ni;in  of  to-morrow  will  be  much  more  sensitive  in  tlis- 
criminaling  rough  or  smooth,  moist  or  dry,  soft  or  hard  surfaces. 
The  more  highly  developed  man  becomes,  the  more  pain  he  will 
suffer  from  shock.  This  rule  will  apply  so  long  as  every  other 
condition  shall  remain  equal. 

"The  greater  the  increase  in  refinement  and  sensibility,  the 
greater  will  lie  the  future  man's  ability  to  feel  extreme  pain  and 
extreme  pleasure  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  temperature,  he  will  bet- 
ter know  how  to  protect  himself  from  the  extremes  of  pain  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  sum  of  pleasures  will  constantly  increase, 
while  on  the  other  hand  his  sum  of  pain  will  constantly  diminish. 

"  No  new  sense  will  be  developed  by  the  future  man.  The 
greater  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  senses  will  not  make  him 
more  sensual  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word.  He  will  ap- 
preciate his  senses  better  and  will  educate  them  to  a  greater 
degree.  He  will  enjoy  them  more.  As  to  the  complexion  and 
eyes  of  the  future  man.  I  believe  that  the  ultra  blond  and  the 
ultra  brunette  type  will  constantly  decline.  Uniformity  of  the 
color  of  the  eyes  and  the  hair,  however,  will  never  be  reached, 

"  The  man  of  the  future  will  have  superior  teeth  and  hair.  The 
lives  of  savages  are  shortened  by  the  early  decay  of  their  teeth. 
The  future  man's  teeth  will  be  improved,  because  he  will  take 
better  care  of  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  head.  There  was 
more  baldness  in    '-.u  days  of  nightcaps  than  there  is  now 

"The  man  of  the  future  will  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
human.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  brain  will  play  the 
greatest  part  in  his  development  and  that  it  will  undergo  great 
development  and  evolution. 

"  Man's  improvement  will  probably  affect  both  the  quality  of 
the  brain  and  its  size.  Tiiis  latter  has  constantly  increased  as 
man  has  advanced  from  lower  to  higher  spheres. 

"Corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  brain, 
there  will  come  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  infancy  for  each 
individual  man — that  is  to  .say,  it  will  require  a  much  longer 
time  for  the  brain  to  reach  maturity  and  to  work  out  the  more 
complicated  communication  between  its  different  parts. 

"The  future  man  will  be  more  inventive  and  creative.  His 
written  and  spoken  language  will  be  more  economical.  There 
will  be  a  language  in  which  there  is  a  term  to  express  each  dis- 
tinctive idea.  Men  will  talk  and  think  as  well  as  write  more 
rapidly.     We  can  write  much  faster  than  our  ancestors. 

"Thought-saving  machines  will  relieve  the  future  man  of  much 
of  his  present  routine  of  brainwork.  Mathematical  calculations 
and  all  such  drudgery  will  be  performed  by  machine,  and  the 
thought  thus  saved  will  be  expended  in  other  pursuits. 

"The  memory  of  the  future  man  will  be  of  greater  range,  but 
less  acute  as  to  useless  detail.  To-day  we  remember  a  hundred 
things  to  each  one  thing  remembered  by  the  savage,  but  of  that 
one  thing  the  uncivilized  man  can  remember  more  details 

"The  sex  of  the  future  man  will  be  predeterminable.  For  a 
time  there  will  be  a  preponderance  of  one  sex  and  then  of  an- 
other. 

"The  first  generation  will  probably  show  a  preference  for  boys. 
Predominance  of  the  males  will  result  in  a  demand  for  more 
females,  and  there  will  consequently  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
women  in  the  second  generation  ;  but  eventually  the  two  sexes 
will  be  equally  divided  as  to  numbers." 


A  Massacre  of  Household  Insects.— A  method  of 
killing  at  once  all  the  objectionable  insects  in  a  house,  no  matter 
how  many  they  may  be  or  where  they  may  be  concealed,  is  set 
fortli  in  Circular  No.  6  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  method  is  to  fill  the  house  with  a  great  volume  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  (priissic  acid),  which  is  almost  instantly 
fatal  to  life.  As  the  gas  is  as  fatal  to  human  beings  as  to 
insects,  this  fumigation  must  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution. It  would  probably  be  dangerous  for  amateurs  to  at- 
tempt it,  so  the  directions  given  in  the  circular  are  not  repro- 
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•hici-a  here;  but  tlioiso  who  are  sufferinj;  from  the  inroads  of 
moths,  roaches,  anil  other  vermin  may  be  iuterested  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  result  of  a  three-hours'  fumigation  of  a 
house  in  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"The  results  «>f  the  fumigation  were  eminently  satisfactory  ; 
no  living  insects  could  be  found  in  the  house,  'llie  roaches,  by 
thousands,  had  come  out  from  their  hiding-places  in  a  vain  effort 
to  escape,  and  had  rushed  to  the  cracks  uiiiler  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  had  there  perished.  Sometimes  they  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  being  alive  and  about  to  run.  and  a  touch  was  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  they  were  dead,  iiaving  been  arrested  in- 
stantly while  in  motion,  their  limbs  extended  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion for  running.  Flies,  roaches,  and  bedbugs,  and  without 
doubt  all  the  other  household  pests,  were  killed.  The  bedbugs, 
against  which  tlie  fumigation  was  especially  directed,  were 
found  dead  in  numbers  under  trunks  and  about  the  beds." 


VOLCANOES,  NEW  STARS,  AND  THE 

THE  WORLD. 


END  OF 


"FLAKING  the  catastrophe  at  Martinique  for  his  text,  the  pos- 
■l  sibiliiy  of  a  similar  but  enormously  greater  cataclysm  is 
discussed  by  Louis  Rabourdin  in  Cosmos  (Paris).  M.  Rabour- 
din  imagines  a  disaster  so  great  as  to  involve  the  whole  earth. 
If  such  an  event  should  occur  he  thinks  that  from  a  djstant  world 
its  appearance  and  progress  would  exactly  parallel  wiiat  we  our- 
selves see  in  the  case  of  the  "  Novae, "  or  new  stars  that  blaze  out 
in  the  heavens  from  time  to  time.  After  discussing  the  stability 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  concluding  that  the  floor  on  which  we 
stand  ia  not  by  any  means  as  safe  as  it  seems,  he  goes  on  to 
say : 

"Suppose  that,  following  upon  an  extraordinary  twisting 
movement  due  to  retreat  of  the  central  mass,  a  whole  portion  of 
the  sea-bottom  should  give  way,  and  falling  suddenly  should  let 
in  the  mass  of  the  ocean's  waters  upon  the  incandescent  interior 
matter.  The  water  would  be  decomposed  by  the  heat,  the  hy- 
drogen would  burn,  and  it  would  burn  more  as  it  had  access  to 
more  oxygen. 

"The  conflagration  would  thus  gain  gradually  in  force,  accom- 
panied by  electric  phenomena,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
crust  would  probably  be  displaced. 

"The  earth,  passing  through  a  critical  epoch  and  returning  for 
the  time  being  to  its  formative  period,  would  again  be  nothing 
but  a  globe  of  tire, 

"  For  the  far-ofif  worlds  that  swing  in  sidereal  space,  this  would 
be  the  phenomenon  of  a  new  star  that  blazes  out  all  at  once,  in- 
creases in  brillancy  as  if  it  would  eclipse  the  luminous  splendor 
of  all  its  neighbors,  and  then  becomes  feebler  and  feebler,  to  dis- 
appear finally  forever  in  the  profound  darkness  of  the  limitless 
distance. 

"But  the  terrestrial  crush  would  not  be  dispersed  in  air;  its 
shattered  particles  would  not  be  projected  into  space.  They 
would  remain  fixed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  pasty  mass  on  which 
they  rest.  And  the  gases  that  would  be  formed  under  this  burn- 
ing mass,  compressed  under  the  chaotic  substance  of  the  crust, 
would  liquefy  under  an  enormous  pressure. 

"This  is  just  what  is  revealed  by  the  spectra  of  the  'new 
stars.'  These  abnormal  pressures  have  been  especially  noticed 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  Nova  of  1892  and  in  all  the  new  stars  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  years. 

"After  this  frightful  catastrophe  had  produced  in  this  manner 
the  appearance  of  a  new  sun,  the  time  would  come  when  its 
ephemeral  light  would  begin  to  be  extinguished. 

"It  might  happen  that  the  phenomenon  would  not  diminish  in 
intensity  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  .  .  .  One  region 
might  become  less  active  because  the  elements  that  favored  con- 
flagration were  exhausted  there.  .  .  .  Little  by  little  the  dark 
points  would  become  more  definite  and  would  extend,  ...  so 
that,  brought  around  periodically  by  the  rotation  of  the  globe, 
they  would  give  rise  to  a  variable  star. 

"This  is  just  what  happens  in  the  Novae  :  first  we  find  diff'er- 
■ences  of  brilliancy  without  periodical  variation  .  .  .  then,  little 
4>y  little,  a  periodicity  becomes  established,  indicating  clearly 


the  duration  of  revolution.  Finally,  the  star  fades  out  little  by 
little  and  dies  as  a  sun  to  be  revived  as  a  fertile  globe. 

"In  our  hypothesis,  our  earth  would  cool  off  relatively  soon, 
because  the  climalological  conditions  would  not  be  the  same  as 
at  its  formation.  The  waters  would  condense,  the  seas  and  con- 
tinents woukl  be  dirtereiilly  distributed  over  its  surface,  and  an- 
other era  of  life  would  begin. 

"A  relative  frequency  of  new  stars  is  now  being  noticed.  The 
Nova;,  as  astronomers  call  them,  all  (or  almost  all)  have  the 
lines  of  hydrogen  ;  some  are,  or  rather  have  been,  variable. 

"Is  their  appearance  to  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  we 
have  just  advanced?  No  one  can  know  at  i)resent  how  this  is. 
Perhaps  the  Novae  are  warnings— far  off,  but  living  examples  of 
the  fate  that  awaits  us  some  day  or  other. 

"According  to  the  prophecies,  the  earth  should  perish  by  fire. 
Perhaps  our  suffering  and  corrupt  humanity  is  fated  to  disappear 
at  some  future  time  in  the  bursting  forth  of  some  gigantic  fur- 
nace of  this  kind. 

"  Perhaps  !  " — Iranslation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   RELATIVE   SIZE   OF   OBJECTS   IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

DOES  photography  render  faithfully  the  relative  size  of  ob- 
jects at  different  distances?  It  seems  to  most  persons 
that  objects  in  the  foreground  are  made  unduly  large  in  a  photo- 
graph and  that  those  in  the  background  are  correspondingly 
small.  A  room  of  ordinary  size  looks  inordinately  deep  in  a 
photograph,  and  in  landscape  photography  mountains  that  ap- 
pear towering  to  the  eye  are  pictured  as  scarcely  noticeable  ele- 


THE  DECEITFUL  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Fig.  I.— The   bottles   appear    the       FiG.  a.— The  bottles  and  the  glasses, 
same  size  aud  the  glasses  unequaL       actual  relative  sizes. 

vations.  The  works  of  many  artists  appear  much  more  faithful. 
Their  mountains  reallj-  tower  and  the  objects  in  their  foregrounds 
do  not  monopolize  their  canvases.  And  yet  we  know  that  the 
photograph  is  exactly  similar  to  the  image  that  is  thrown  on  the 
retina  and  that  the  painting  is  distorted.  In  La  Nature  (Au- 
gust 2) ,  M.  E.  Colardeau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  a 
photograph  is  viewed  through  the  stereoscope  its  apparent  un- 
faithfulness to  nature  disappears.  The  single  photograph  or 
painting  is  in  fact  abnormal,  and  a  certain  amount  of  distortion 
is  necessary  to  make  it  seem  correct  to  the  eye.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  go  too  far,  as  do  the  Chinese  artists  who  represent  all 
objects  in  their  actual  relative  sizes,  disregarding  their  distances 
from  the  eye ;  but  it  would  appear  that  artists  who  rely  on  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  objects  as  depicted  photographically,  or 
who  adhere  rigidly  to  the  results  of  optical  measurements,  are  no 
more  likely  to  produce  a  "natural  "  result.  M.  Colardeau  intro- 
duces his  article  by  describing  some  interesting  photographic 
experiments.     He  writes : 

"Suppose  that  we  photograph  simultaneously  objects  that  are 
geometrically  similar  but  of  different  sizes,  placing  them  at  dis- 
tances from  the  objective  that  are  to  each  other  as  their  sizes. 
They  will  then  all  subtend  the  same  angle  at  the  photographic 
lens,  and  will  be  reproduced  on  the  sensitive  plate  as  if  of  equal 
size.  If  we  examine  the  print  directly  with  the  naked  eye.  and 
if  we  have  nothing  to  serve  for  comparison,  we  shall  think  that 
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the  oljjects  are  of  the  same  size.     The  appearance  of  the  print 
will  thus  be  absolutely  false. 

*■  Hut  suppose  that  the  photograph  has  been  taken  with  a  stere- 
oscopic apparatus  and  is  examined  through  the  stereoscope. 
Owing  to  the  sensation  of  depth  given  by  this  instrument,  and 
to  the  variation  of  the  angle  of  convergence  of  the  eyes  when  we 
pass  from  the  examination  of  the  furthest  object  to  the  nearest 
one.  we  shall  discover  the  truth.  We  shall  continue  to  see  them 
both  undt-T  the  same  angle,  but  as  the  stereoscope  tells  us  that 
one  is  farther  away  than  the  other,  we  judge  tiiat  it  is  the 
larger 


"In  consequence  of  these  facts  we  are  led  to  doubt  the  legiti- 
macy, in  some  cases,  of  a  method  generally  adopted  in  teaching 
drawing,  which  consists  in  taking  at  arm's  length,  with  a  grad- 
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Fir..  3  —Drawing  inado  without  FIG.  4.— Drawing  trade  with  meas- 
measurement.  urements. 

uated  ruler,  the  measures  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  that  are  to  figure  in  the  i)icture.  It  is  clear  that  a 
design  made  under  these  conditions,  altho  geometrically  exact 
from  the  jioint  of  view  of  jierspective,  as  in  a  photograph,  may 
nevertheless  present  a  deceitful  aspect, 

"I  have  endeavored  to  verify  this  by  experiment,  by  causing 
to  be  executed  by  two  draftsmen  (who  had  not  been  informed 
beforehand  of  the  experiment)  drawings  of  the  objects  shown  in 
the  picture— two  bottles  of  different  sizes  and  two  equal  glasses. 
After  placing  the  first  draftsman  in  the  same  place  where  the 
camera  had  been.  I  told  him  to  take,  at  arm's  length,  measures 
of  the  objects  and  to  place  the  result  as  faithfully  as  possible  on 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  I  told  the  second  to  take  no  measure, 
but  to  try  to  get  an  idea  of  tlie  form  and  size  of  the  object  by 
simple  examination  at  a  distance,  and  to  place  the  result  on  paper 
so  as  to  give  the  best  idea  possible  of  the  actual  objects.  Figs. 
3  and  4  show  the  two  drawings;  we  .see  that  tiie  result  is  the 
same  as  in  the  photographs  Fig.  r  and  Fig.  2.  Tiie  drawing  in 
Fig.  4,  executed  according  to  measurement,  is  the  very  one  that 
is  deceitful. 

"  The  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  that  when  we  have  to  draw 
from  nature  a  subject  in  which  perspective  is  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant ]iart,  and  in  which  some  objects  are  in  the  foreground, 
while  others  are  in  the  distant  background,  we  must  not  believe 
that  we  shall  necessarily  get  the  best  possible  effect  by  putting- 
down  strictly  the  results  given  by  measurements.  The  measure- 
ments taken  in  the  foreground  must  be  diminished  and  those  in 
the  background  must  be  increased 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  assure  oneself,  by  examination  of  pictures 
made  by  eminent  artists,  that  rectifications  of  this  kind  have 
actually  been  made  by  them,  either  knowingly  or  not,  in  the 
execution  of  their  works 

"In  plain  photography,  the  importance  of  the  foreground,  so 
far  as  the  dimensions  of  the  objects  therein  are  concerned,  is 
strongly  augmented,  to  the  detriment  of  that  of  the  background, 
Stereo-scopic  vision  rectifies  these  defects  and  makes  natural  an 
image  which,  examined  with  the  unaided  eye,  would  be  unaccep- 
table. 

"In  any  collection  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  we  find  .some  which, 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  show  objects  of  little  interest  in  the 
foreground  that  occupy  half  the  area  of  the  picture,  while  the 
background,  which  contains  the  interesting  part,  is  almost  unno- 
ticed because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  images  in  it. 
With  the  stereoscope  the  aspect  of  these  pictures  is  wholly 
changed.  The  eye  spontaneouslj-  neglects  the  foreground  to 
seek  in  the  background  its  interesting  peculiarities.  This  fact 
is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  stereoscope." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liter.xkv  Digest. 


by  to-and-fro  vibration  of  the  whole  wall,  which  sets  up  a  new 
sound  wave  in  the  air  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  shown  by 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Tufts  and  described  by  him  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Science  (June),  His  investigation 
further  shows  that  the  intensity  of  the  transmuted  sound  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  rigidity  of  the  partition,  the  only  other  fac- 
tor being  its  mass,  Dr,  Tufts  finds  that  the  practise  of  building 
.sound-proof  rooms,  such  as  telephone-booths,  of  double  walls, 
with  air  spaces,  has  no  scientific  warrant.  The  increased  rigid- 
ity due  to  j)lacing  the  partitions  in  contact  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  advantage  of  the  intervening  air  space.  In 
closing.  Dr.  Tufts  says: 

"The  above  experiments  show  that  the  commonly  accepted 
analogy  between  the  transmission  of  sound  and  that  of  light 
does  not  hold  where  the  sound  is  transmitted  from  the  air  on  one 
side  of  a  solid  medium,  through  the  medium,  to  the  air  on  the 
other  side.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  that  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  is  involved,  and  that  the  transmission  takes 
place  as  a  to-and-fro  vibration  of  the  wall  itself,  and  not  as  an 
elastic  wave  traveling  through  it." 


Passage  of  Sound  Through  Walls.— When  sound 
passes  through  a  thin  solid  ]iartition,  it  does  so,  not  by  conduc- 
tion of  the  sound-wave  through  the  substance  of  the  partition,  but 


QUICK   TIME   ACROSS  THE   CONTINENT. 

W)  E  are  now  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  trans- 
•  '  continental  transportation,  at  least  so  far  as  speed  is 
concerned.  This  is  marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
twenty-hour  trains  to  Chicago,  and  by  the  quickening  of  train 
service  further  west  to  keep  pace  with  them,  so  that  the  New 
Yorker  may  now  reach  Denver  iii  forty-five  hours  and  Los  An- 
geles in  ninety  hours.  Henry  Herbert  McClure,  writing  of  these 
changes  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington, 
August),  notes  that  there  .seems  to  be  a  general  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country  to  save  time 
across  the  continent  and  to  draw  closer  together  the  important 
cities  along  the  way.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  accomplishment  of  these  new  records  and  their  mainte- 
nance as  a  regular  daily  occurrence  place  this  country  in  the 
fore  rank  so  far  as  railway  facilities  and  fast  long-distance  sjjeed 
are  concerned.  It  is  true  that  the  Sud  Express  on  the  Orleans 
and  Midi  Railroad,  running  from  Paris  to  Bayonne,  makes  an 
average  of  five  miles  per  hour  more  than  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  of  the  New  York  Central,  but  the  French  train  travels 
only  half  as  far  as  the  American.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
few  trains  in  the  world  cover  such  long  distances  as  those  in  this 
country,  and  comparisons  are  scarcely  just.  For  example,  the 
Siberian  Express,  running  between  Moscow  and  Irkutsk,  makes 
3,400  miles  in  eight  days,  an  average  of  about  one-third  the 
speed  of  our  trains.  No  one  would  regard  this  record  as  repre 
senting  the  best  that  Russian  trains  could  do  over  distances  of 
from  500  to  1,000  miles 

"The  business  man  of  New  York  City  is  now  able  to  mail  a 
letter  to  his  agent  in  Chicago  on  Monday  and  receive  his  reply 
on  Wednesday  morning,  A  tremendous  advantage  of  the  new 
train  service  is  that,  since  the  mails  at  New  York  close  now  six 
hours  later,  a  whole  business  day  is  gained  at  St,  Louis  and 
points  further  west 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  he  who  travels  on  one  of  these  twen- 
tieth-century trains  can  scarcely  appreciate  more  than  the  re- 
sults. It  does  not  seem  to  him  that  the  train  is  moving  swifter 
than  an  ordinary  passenger-train;  but  when  he  arrives  at  his 
destination,  a  thousand  miles  away,  eight  hours  sooner  than  has 
been  his  custom,  then  he  realizes  that  something  unusual  has 
happened  en  route.  He  has  the  feeling  that  the  trip  has  been 
exceedingly  comfortable,  an<l  he  may  have  noticed  that  his  train 
has  made  few  stops — very  short  ones;  that  the  engines  were 
changed  quickly,  and  that  no  time  was  wasted  in  getting  under 
way  again 

"An  old  railroad  man  was  asked  where  it  was  that  these  trains 
gained  eight  hours  on  the  average  trains  runni  ig  between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

"'Suppose  two  men  started  out  to  run  a  mile  race,'  he  replied. 
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'Hoaeof  them  hail  to  stop  every  hundred  yards  antl  tlie  other 
raa  right  on,  wlikh  one  do  y«m  think  would  win?' 

"  Fewer  slops,  then,  liave  contributed  to  the  saving  of  time. 
but  other  elements  have  entered  into  the  matter.  During  the 
p:ist  five  years  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  improving 
tiaik  and  rolling  stock,  in  shortening  distances,  and  in  reducing 
grades.  There  is  now  complete  from  Boston  to  Omaha  a  double- 
track  line  of  railways.  Every  mile  of  this  is  guarded  from  wreck 
l)y  the  block  signals.  Many  trains  a  day  travel  over  the  lines 
with  absolute  safety.  The  engines  are  heavier  than  formerly. 
Their  capacity  for  coal  and  water  is  greater,  and  hence  longer 
runs  can  be  made  without  stops.  Where  division  points  were 
formerly  150  miles  apart  they  are  now  separated  by  more  than 
-•do  miles.     These  are  a  few  of  the  qualificalions  for  speed. 

"Indeed,  if  one  desired  to  account  for  all  of  the  elements  which 
combine  ia  the  result  of  pre.sent-day  speed  and  comfort  in  long- 
distance travel  it  would  be  necessary  to  review  the  whole  history 
of  railroading.  It  is  a  far  cry  even  from  the  service  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  that  of  to-day.  It  is  not  so  long  since  parlor 
and  sleejMng-cars  were  unknown  ;  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  was 
considered  a  good  speed  for  a  passenger-train  ;  there  were  no  air- 
brakes, no  safety  devices.  Travel,  even  for  five  hundred  miles, 
required  considerable  physical  endurance.  Now,  however,  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  is  an  easier  journej'  than  New  York  to 
Chicago  was  formerly.  Electrically  lighted  trains,  with  library, 
buffet,  dining,  sleeping,  and  observation  cars  drawn  by  huge 
greyhounds  of  steel,  whirl  swiftly  and  safely  over  a  pathway 
whose  every  mile  is  a  monument  in  stone  and  steel  to  the  engi- 
neering ability  of  our  country.  The  traveler  has  every  comfort 
at  hand — a  telei)hone  is  at  his  elbow,  a  bath-room  and  a  barber 
shop  xiie  at  his  disposal. 

"Through  the  West,  at  least,  as  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  country.  In  thirty  years'  time  the  granary  of  the 
world  has  been  opened  up.  Unbroken  wastes  have  given  place 
to  thousands  of  prosperous  towns.  Maps  were  made  and  re- 
made, and  a  geographical  text-book  was  not  long  in  getting  out 
of  date.  The  growth  of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
the  East,  was  not  only  fostered  by  the  great  railroads,  but  it  was 
met  and  anticipated  by  them.  W^itness  the  rapid  introduction  of 
every  modern  invention  which  may  be  applied  to  railroading. 
On  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
roads passengers  may  telephone  from  the  moving  train  to  any 
point  within  the  range  of  long-distance  telephony.  On  a  Texas 
railway  wireless  telegraphy  is  now  being  installed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  coUision.s.  The  new  twenty-hour  trains  be- 
tween New  Yotk  and  Chicago  are  lighted  with  electricity  gener- 
ated by  dynamos  attached  to  the  car-axles.  These  are  mere 
details  which  indicate  the  struggle  for  the  best  service  possible." 


WHERE   IS  THE  SEAT   OF  THE   INTELLECT? 

SCIENTIFIC  investigators  have  not  yet  agreed  whether  the 
*~-^  best  part  of  our  intellectual  processes  goes  on  in  the  pre- 
frontal lobes  of  the  brain  or  in  those  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  7/ie  Medical  Record,  which  quotes  from  a  de- 
scription of  recent  investigations  in  the  London  Standard,  that 
the  latest  research  goes  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  our  best 
thinking  is  done  by  the  back  of  the  brain.  Speaking  of  recent 
experiments  by  Dr.  Phelps,  T/ie  Record  says : 

"In  the  course  of  Dr.  Phelps's  investigations  some  295  cases  of 
brain  injury  and  disease  were  examined.  In  all  save  two  it  was 
noted  that  interference  of  an  extensive  nature  with  the  prefron- 
tal region  resulted  in  serious  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Less  severe  injury  produced  less  marked  effects. 

"As  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum, it  is  well  known  that  each  half  governs  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  left  brain  is  superior  in  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  right.  Dr.  Phelps  not  only  calls  attention  to  the  un- 
questioned superior  functional  importance  of  our  left  brain,  but 
also  insists  that  it  is  the  intellectual  half.  The  fact  is  pointed 
out  that  the  right  half  is  capable  of  sustaining  severe  injury 
without  the  sequence  of  marked  mental  ill-efTects,  and  instances 
are  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
been,  on  many  occasions,  a  puzzle  to  physiologists,  insomuch  as 


the  injury  to  the  brain  has  not  been  attended  with  commensurate 
mental  disturbance. 

"If  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  left  brain  is  the  seat 
of  the  intellect,  and  proceeding  upon  the  hyi)othesis  that  severe 
injuries  to  the  head  which  do  not  produce  utter  mental  wreck 
really  involve  only  the  right  lobe,  then  a  partial  explanation  will 
have  been  afforded  of  conditions  attending  brain  injuries  which 
have  long  puzzled  physiologists. 

"While  Dr.  I'heljjs's  theories  are  ingenious  and  plausible,  they 
are  not  conclusive,  and  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  concerning 
the  brain  and  its  workings  ere  the  last  word  has  been  said.  There 
are,  says  T/ie  Standard,  physiologists  who  declare  that  we  have 
really  two  brains,  and  that  while  the  left  lobe  is  the  Jekyllof  the 
intellect,  the  right,  on  occasion  at  least,  is  apt  to  play  the  part 
of  Hvde." 


A  Laboratory  Measure  of  the  Sun's  Distance.— 

A  method  of  deducing  the  sun's  distance  from  a  careful  measure 
of  a  space  only  a  few  yards  in  length  seems  absurd,  yet  such  a 
method  is  described  and  advocated  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson — 
a  great  authority  on  the  subject.  Says  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  : 

"The  mean  di.stance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  the  mean 
semidiameter  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  is  a  very  important 
astronomical  constant,  as  it  forms  the  base  line  for  estimating 
the  distances  of  stars.  Its  accurate  measurement  has  been  the 
quest  of  astronomers  for  centuries,  under  the  title  of 'the  mean 
solar  equatorial  parallax,'  or  the  mean  angle  subtended  by  the 
earth's  radius  to  a  hypothetical  ob.server  of  the  sun's  center. 
This  angle  is  .something  like  8%"  seconds  of  arc  (usually  taken  as 
8.78)  with  a  probable  error  of  -j-J^,  obtained  from  jiurely  astro- 
nomical observations.  Michelson  shows  that  by  purely  optical 
methods  the  observed  velocity  of  light  and  the  observed  sidereal 
aberration  constant  give  a  solar  parallax  of  8.808",  with  a  prob- 
able error  of  less  than  -nji^r-  He  regards  the  optical  methods 
of  measuring  the  sun's  distance  as  inherently  more  trustworthy, 
and  far  less  expensive,  than  the  astronomical  methods.  ...  It 
seems  curious  to  reflect  that  the  most  accurate  way  of  measuring 
the  distance  of  about  150,000,000  kilometers  to  the  sun  is  by  care- 
fully measuring  a  distance  of  three  meters,  and  the  time  it  take& 
light  to  travel  to  and  fro  across  this  little  space." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"It  is  reported,"  says  The  American  Machinist,  "that  the  Krupp  establisb- 
inent  will  decline  to  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  reason  given 
being  that  the  large  gun  which  they  exhibited  at  Chicago  and  which  It 
seems  they  expected  to  sell  here  was  not  purchased  and  is  still  on  their 
hands.  In  addition,  they  are  said  to  object  to  the  fact  that  no  decorations 
of  any  kind  are  obtainable  in  an  American  exhibition.  The  impulse  which 
one  might  feel  to  smile  a  little  at  this  latter  reason  may  be  checked  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  eagerness  with  which  decorations  were  sought  toy 
some  Americans  at  Paris." 

The  man  who  put  green  spectacles  on  his  horse,  and  then  fed  him  with 
shavings,  is  well  known  to  history.  He  apparently  has  a  rival  in  a  Berlin 
chemist,  who,  according  to  T lie  American  Inventor,  has  secured  a  patent  on  a 
compound  for  animal  food,  which  has  sawdust  for  its  chief  ingredient. 
"The  inventor  argues  that  as  many  animals  have  a  liking  for  the  roots  and 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  apparently  find  plenty  of  sustenance  in  such 
articles  of  diet,  such  animals  should  subsist  equally  as  well  as  upon  sawdust 
when  properly  prepared.  Speaking  of  his  invention  the  inventor  said  re- 
cently :  'A  very  cheap  cattle  food  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner,  to  which 
may  be  added  potato  peelings,  corn  husks,  and  shells  of  grain,  and  the 
residue  from  the  sugar-beet  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted.'" 

"It  is  reported,"  says  Raihvay  and  Locomotive  Engineering,  "that  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Hoston  and  Albanj'  railroads  are  about  to  discon- 
tinue oiling  their  roadbeds,  after  a  three  years'  trial.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  has  also  given  up  the  practise,  and  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  discontinued  the  practise  about  a  year  ago.  Several  of  these  roads 
are  ballasting  the  permanent  way  with  broken  stone,  which,  after  the  rain 
has  thoroughly  washed  it,  gives  no  further  trouble  from  dust.  Elsewhert 
the  oiled  roadbed  is  giving  every  satisfaction.  On  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe,  when  the  road  was  first  oiled,  enough  was  put  on  to  pene- 
trate the  ballast  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  From  2,000  to  2,200  gallons  to  a 
mile  of  single  track  is  xised,  at  a  cost  of  from  $35  to  $45.  The  treatment 
leaves  the  fine  sand,  which  flew  in  clouds  about  a  train,  firmly  anchored  to 
the  earth  and  with  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  brown  sugar.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  oiled  roadbed  that  the  oil  destroys  vegetation  along  the 
line  and  thus  saves  the  cost  of  weeding,  also  that  it  helps  to  preserve  the 
ties  by  rendering  the  track  waterproof,  and  that  it  deadens  the  noise. 
Many  ordinary  highways  in  the  West  have  been  'oiled'  with  satisfactory 
results." 
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WAS   CHRIST    BEARDLESS? 

THE  interest  aroused  over  llii;  "  Holy  Sliroud  "  of  Turin  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  May  24)  is  responsible  for  a  new 
discussion  in  Fiance  regarding  the  face  of  Jesus.  The  contro- 
versy centers  in  the  question  of  wliether  Clirist  did  or  did  not 
have  a  beard.  M.  F.  de  Mely,  in  a  communication  to  the  "Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres, "  declares  that  the  popu- 
lar representation  of  Christ's  face  has  no  authority  in  tradition. 
He  has  catalogued  all  the  known  jrortraits  and  statues  of  Jesus, 
in  chronological  order,  and  slates  emphatically  that  until  325 
A.D.  Jesus  was  always  rejiresented  without  a  beard.  This  tradi- 
tion, he  maintains,  was  followed  in  the  West  for  two  hundred 
years,  but  in  the  East,  after  Constantine's  dream,  the  official 
sculptors  and  painters  represented  Christ  with  a  beard. 

La  liaison,  the  leading  agnostic  journal  of  Paris,  takes  advan- 
tage of  M.  de  Mdly's  assertions  to  call  in  question  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Christ.  L' Intermediairc  ties  Chercheurs  et  i/es  Cii- 
rieii.x  (Paris)  thinks  that  the  evidence  presented  gives  new 
importance  to  the  old  argument  that  "Christ  never  went  to 
Egypt,  and  probably  was  crucitied  at  the  age  of  twenty-one," 
which  would  account  for  the  beardless  representations.  In  an 
article  in  the  same  journal  M.  Genever  declares  : 

"The  researches  made  by  M.  de  Mely  in  Constantinople  and 
in  Upper  Egypt  are  certainly  very  interesting,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Christ  discovered 
by  him  show  no  trace  of  a  beard.  This  is  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  explain  the  silence  surrounding  the  life  of  Jesus  during 
a  period  of  ten  years,  nor  is  there  anything  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  all  these  beardless  portraits  were  only  made  previously 
to  the  first  Christian  emperors. 

"Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  horror  felt  by  the 
Jew3  and  primitive  Christians  toward  images  of  men  and  ani- 
mals is  an  important  factor  in  the  matter?  The  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus.  Mary,  and  the  saints  were  probably  disguised 
to  e.scape  the  outrages  of  the  Judeo-Christian  iconoclasts,  and 
possibly  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  paganism  in  the  shape  of 
adoration  of  statues  in  the  new  predominating  religion." 

The  Intermediaire,  quoting  Les  Etudes,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  declares  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
controvers}-  would  be  to  examine  chemically  the  "  Holy  Shroud  " 


of  'I'unn.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  was  suggested  by  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  when  he  was  Prime  Minister.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  autlienticity  of  the  shroud — .several  facsimiles 
have  been  since  discovered — but  tohl  M.  Vignon,  with  whom  he 
argued  the  matter  at  the  Museum  d'llistoire  Naturelle.  that 
a  chemical  analysis  would  either  confirm  or  disprove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  relic,  which  shows  indicationsof  the  beard.  In  order 
to  make  this  investigation,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  permis- 
sion of  the  King  of  Italy,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  key  of  the 
metallic  chest  containing  the  shroud.  According  to  the  Intcr- 
inediaire,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  promised  to  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome,  but  apparently 
nothing  was  done.  Lt's  litudes  indorses  the  suggestion  of  a 
chemical  analj-sis,  doubting,  however  "the  practicability  or  pos- 
sibility of  securing  the  necessary  authorization." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   CALL   FOR   CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 

A  N  appeal,  signed  by  twenty-two  leading  ministers  and  lay- 
•^*  men  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  has  been  addressed 
to  the  bishops  of  that  church,  requesting  them  to  take  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  Christian  unity.  The  document 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Believing  that  the  uniting  of  a  number  of  the  smaller  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  of  this  country  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  and  more  fully  conserve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  cause  of  Christ,  we.  as  ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  hereby  ask  our  bishops 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  open  negotiations  with 
churches  similar  t<i  ours  in  jiolity  and  doctrine,  looking  towanl 
their  permanent  union. 

"We  would  especially  name  the  Methodist  Protestants.  Evan- 
gelical, United  Evangelical,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

"Such  a  union,  we  believe,  would  secure  the  divine  blessing 
and  demonstrate  before  the  world  the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  who.  in 
praying  for  his  disciples  and  followers,  for  all  time,  said,  'That 
the}'  all  may  be  one  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  maj'  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.'  " 

The  five  churches  involved  in  this  call  represent  an  aggregate 
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membership  of  more  than  800.000  members.  If  combined  tliey 
would  comiKJSO  a  body  larger  than  that  of  tlie  Coiigregationalists 
or  Kpiscopalians.  The  New  York  Imlepciulint  (uiuleiiom). 
which  de.scril)es  the  call  as  a  "  remarkal>lo  summons  to  the 
churches  in  behalf  of  Christiai»  unity  m  its  most  absolute  and 
ideal  form."  giws  on  to  say 

"Four  denominations  are  specified  as  those  to  be  addressed. 
But  why  these  four  alone?  Are  there  not  others  that  should  also 
receive  the  compliment  oftlie  invitation?  Why.  for  example, 
should  the  Coiigregationalists  be  left  out.  or  the  Free  Bajjlists. 
or  the  Christian  Connection?  We  mention  these  three  bodies  as 
they  are  among  those  that  have  talked  most  about  union.  We 
do  nut  suppose  that  the  Uniteil  Brc-tiircn  would  ol)ject  to  joining 
with  other  Christians  who  prefer  baptism  by  immersion,  but  who 
<io  not  hold  to  close  communion.  The  Congregationalists  have 
not  only  adopted  a  general  proposition  for  union  with  other  bod- 
ies, but  they  have  had  serious  and  more  or  less  official  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  with  the  Free  Baptists,  the  Christian  Con- 
nection, and  the  Methodist  Protestant  churches.  Here  is  a  fine 
basis  for  union;  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  other  denomi- 
nations there  are  that  might  with  equal  propriety  be  invited. 
We  should  desire  that  the  field  be  enlarged.     The  scheme  is  too 

grand  not  to  be  grander 

■'  By  all  means  let  the  movement  go  on,  and  as  broadly  as  may 
be.  I'or  it  is  one  of  the  fairer  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
What  we  want  is  that  there  shall  be  not  merely  an  unconfessed 
•unity  of  faith  and  heart,  but  a  visible  proclaimed  unity  that  shall 
be  union  and  oneness,  such  as  the  world  can  see.  Denomina- 
tions emphasize  division;  sects  cut  the  church  into  discordant 
fractions.  It  is  something  that  sects  can  recognize  each  other 
by  ambassadors  and  legations  sent  to  their  annual  meetings,  and 
it  is  well  that  they  should  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years  have  an 
interdenominational  conference;  but  vastly  better  is  it  when 
they  declare  that  their  differences  shall  no  longer  put  a  hedge 
between  them  ;  when  they  shall  fellow^ship,  as  absolute  brothers, 
the  soul  of  Christ  in  each  other,  with  no  residual  jealousy  of  their 
varying  aspects  of  belief  and  worship.  Tlie  Spirit  has  put  no 
small  honor  on  these  United  Brethren  in  choosing  them  apostles 
of  unity." 

The  Boston  Congregaiionalist  \.\\\n\i%\.\\sX"\i  the  grounds  of 
union  could  kindle  as  great  enthusiasm  now  as  the  grounds  of 
disunion  did  once,  these  denominations  would  come  together 
with  an  im{)etus  which  would  bring  others  with  them  and  a  mul- 
titude outside  of  all  denominations."     It  continues  : 

"If  union  comes  in  this  way,  it  will  be  through  larger  liberty 
of  the  local  church.  In  this  direction  there  is  much  ground 
for  encouragement.  With  the  movement  toward  concentration 
Protestant  churches  are  constantly  becoming  more  democratic. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  conspicuous  illustration. 
The  larger  churches  in  that  body  practically  choose  their  own 
pastors  and  manage  their  own  affairs,  making  bishops  and  pre- 
siding elders  their  servants  who  used  to  be  their  masters.  A 
federation  of  churches,  bound  together  in  spirit  and  aim,  each 
administering  its  own  affairs  and  all  uniting  in  the  work  of  wit- 
nessing to  the  truth  Christ  taught  and  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
is  the  ideal  of  Congregationalism." 

All  the  churches  concerned,  adds  the  Chicago  Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc),  are  of  Methodist  proclivi- 
ties, and  their  union  could  not  fail  to  "have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  various  branches  of  Methodism  in  America."  The  same 
paper  says  further: 

"The  near  future  will  doubtless  witness  as  marked  a  move 
ment  toward  Methodist  union  in  this  country  as  has  been  mani- 
fest in  recent  years  in  Australia.  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
For  various  reasons  the  movement  for  organic  union  must  begin 
with  the  smaller  denominations  and  among  those  in  which  these 
<:auses  originally  leading  to  tlieir  organization  have  practically 
disappeared.  The  concentration  of  population  in  centers  has 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  small  denominations  to  exist, 
much  less  to  increase  in  number,  especially  with  those  whose 
creed  does  not  distinguish  them  from  well-known  and  stronger 
churches." 


IS    PROTESTANTISM    IN    AMERICA 
DISINTEGRATING? 

IN  a  paper  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Homiie tic  Review  Win 
Rev.  Robert  Morris  Raab,  of  Buflfalo,  takes  the  rather  star- 
tling position  that  "the  present  policy  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country,  if  persisted  in,  must  wreck  it  as  a  system."    He  writes: 

"Looking  at  our  spiritual  condition  from  the  level  of  history 
and  of  experience,  taking  a  most  human  view  of  our  status,  to 
what  conclusions  are  we  forced?  Is  the  prosjiect  of  religion  in 
this  country  bright?  Take  any  group  of  laymen  from  any  city 
church  ;  take  any  body  of  ministers  from  any  denomination,  and 
put  this  question  to  them  ;  what  answer  will  you  get?  Some,  of 
course,  who  always  indulged  in  a  .sort  of  optimism,  as  a  means 
of  being  agreeable,  will  tell  y<ui  that  the  prospect  of  religion  is 
bright  at  this  time;  but  the  majority  of  laymen  as  well  as  of 
ministers  will  present  you  the  opposite  view. 

"It  is  natural  for  us,  when  we  suffer  embarrassment,  to  look 
for  the  cause  outside  of  ourselves.  The  first  thing  we  are 
tempted  to  do,  in  view  of  a  moral  failure,  is  to  locate  tlie  cause 
of  that  failure  outside  of  ourselves.  This  is  precisely  what  Prot- 
estants are  doing  at  this  time.  The  adverse  conditions  now  con- 
fronting Protestantism  are  traced  to  agencies  outside  of  Protes- 
tantism. .  .  .  The  truth  is.  Protestantism  is  itself  to  blame  for 
its  own  involved  condition." 

The  first  great  weakness  in  the  temper  of  present-day  Protes- 
tantism, declares  Mr.  Raab,  lies  in  its  growing  willingness  to 
forego  dogmatism.  "All  faiths,"  he  affirms,  "false  as  well  as 
true,  that  have  received  wide  currency  among  men.  have  been 
propagated  through  dogmatic  teaching."     He  continues  : 

"The  ministry  of  to-daj'  is  largely  made  up  of  a  body  of  weak 
apologists.  It  is  truly  pathetic  to  note  the  large  number  of  culti- 
vated men  in  the  pulpit  who  really  have  no  message  for  the 
people — that  is,  no  distinctively  religious  message.  And  yet  it 
would  not  be  just  to  attach  unqualified  blame  to  these  ministers; 
for  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  influence  of  a  cliurch 
over  its  minister  is  highly  directive  of  his  work.  Few  men  have 
either  the  disposition  or  the  moral  strength  to  ignore  this  influ- 
ence, even  when  it  is  known  to  be  compromising  to  their  minis- 
try. As  a  rule  the  church  can  produce  any  type  of  ministry  it 
wants ;  such  has  been  the  case  from  prophetic  times.  The 
church's  opposition  to  dogma  has  almost  wrecked  the  ministry; 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  religionists  of  our  time  object  to  it  is  hard 
thinking  on  religion.  And  dogma  calls  for  just  that  thing.  The 
moment  a  church  or  a  minister  takes  the  attitude  of  apology,  as 
the  one  appropriate  to  its  message  (or  to  his  message),  that  mo- 
ment marks  the  beginning  of  defeat.  The  widespread  contempt 
for  religion  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  temporizing,  apolo- 
getic attitude  of  Protestantism." 

The  next  proposition  that  Mr.  Raab  lays  down  is  this:  "Prot- 
estants are  seeking  to  atone  for  a  vanishing  faith  in  the  super- 
natural by  relying  on  the  material."  Formalism,  "the  device  of 
a  dead  faith,"  is  being  called  into  requisition.  "Splendid  church 
buildings,  fine  organs,  cultivated  voices,  faultless  sermons,  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  religion  among  multitudes  of  Protestants."  He 
adds : 

"Is  Protestantism  losing  faith  in  prayer?  This  is  a  delicate 
question.  For  my  own  ])art.  I  positively  believe  that  Protes- 
tants are  losing  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  This,  of  course, 
slants  toward  atheism.  The  man  who  deeply  believes  in  God 
must  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  suppose  God  bound. 
But  there  is  a  theory  gaining  considerable  currency  among  Prot- 
estants that  ]>rayer  is  not  valuable  for  anj'  favor  it  brings  from 
God,  but  valuable  only  for  the  beneficent  reflex  influence  it  has 
on  the  soul.  This,  of  course,  is  a  practical  surrender  of  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  prayer,  and  evidences  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  supernat- 
ural." 

Mr.  Raab  finds  the  same  tendency  manifest  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  "radical  attacks  upon  the  Bible  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  investigation."     On  this  point  he  writes: 

"Radical  higher  criticism,  which  is  German  rationalism,  is  en- 
trenched in  several  of  the  leading  Protestant  universities  and 
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theological  seminaries.  What  is  such  criticism  doiny;  with  the 
Bible?  To  answer  that  question  intelligently  one  must  keep  in 
miinl  the  significance  which  Pioiestanis  have  generally  attached 
to  the  ■  inspiration  '  of  the  Hihlc.  By  '  in.^piration  '  I'rutestants 
have  meant  that  tlie  Bible  is  more  than  a  human  production  ; 
they  have  meant  that  God  has  revealed  Himself.  His  will,  our 
cou<lilion.  our  possibilities,  our  obligations,  and  our  future  des- 
tiny in  the  Bible.  'Jo  the  Bible  Protestants  have  assigned  a 
unique  message,  a  unique  authority.  They  have  held  that  the 
biblical  message  is  final  and  infallible. 

"It  now  appears  that  this  ground  must  be  recanvassed,  and 
that  radical  criticism  is  a  theory  by  which  men  must  work  in 
recanvassing  the  g.ound.  That  criticism  denies  the  inspiralion 
of  the  Bible,  in  a  distinguishing  sense  ;  it  denies  its  inherent  au- 
thority, it  denies  its  finality,  and,  of  course,  rejects  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  biblical  message." 

All  of  which  leads  Mr.  Raab  to  the  conclusion  that  Protestant- 
ism is  "  in  extreme  neetl  of  a  thoroughgoing  reformation."  We 
quote  the  closing  sentences  of  his  article  : 

"A  worldly,  half-paralyzed  church,  led  by  ministers  who  do 
not  know  what  to  preacli,  will  fall  short  of  changing  the  moral 
complexion  of  the  world.  The  weakened  condition  of  the  minis- 
try is  quite  as  pathetic  as  that  of  the  churches.  We  may  really 
indulge  tlje  hope  that  men  will  so  sicken  of  this  surface  trickery 
in  the  name  of  religion  as  to  hasten  a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of 
religious  certainty  and  depth.  Our  times  are  morally  very  weak  ; 
there  is  much  breaking-down  in  the  best  of  us.  But  the  nerve- 
less resistance,  which  has  withstood  the  declension  of  American 
religious  life,  will  be  forced  to  take  the  path  of  positive  reform. 
If  so,  Protestantism  may  fall  into  two  distinct  bodies:  one  hold- 
ing strictly  to  the  Biblical  message  and  the  other  pursuing  a 
speculative  life;  one  grappling  witli  the  hard  facts  of  life  and 
relying,  for  the  religious  improvement  of  all  conditions  of  men, 
upon  God;  and  tlie  other  devoting  itself  to  the  ceaseless  round 
of  intellectual  guessing. 

"A  common  spiritual  distress  ma j' result  in  a  great  religious 
awakening  ;  for  we  dare  not  calculate  one  thing  in  man's  history 
apart  from  the  supernatural.  But  we  may  certainly  say  that,  if 
Protestants  in  America  persist  in  the  present  policy  of  self-limita- 
tion and  of  self-destruction,  they  must  fail." 


BISHOP   SPALDING    ON    AGNOSTICISM. 

'■p*HE  word  "agnosticism  "  is  believed  to  have  been  coined  by 
•*■  a  man  of  our  own  generation,  the  late  Professor  Huxley, 
but  the  idea  behind  the  word,  as  is  pointed  out  bj*  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, of  Peoria,  111.,  in  his  new  book  on  "Religion,  Agnosticism, 
and  Education,"  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  He  traces  it  from 
the  philosophies  of  ancient  Greece,  through  the  speculations  of 
Descartes.  Locke,  Berkeley.  Hume,  Fichte,  and  Schopenhauer, 
to  the  life  and  thought  of  to-day,  and  sees  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
"theory  of  the  unknowable"  but  a  form  of  Kant's  doctrine  that 
"the  pure  reason  can  not  know  the  real,  the  thing  in  itself."  He 
writes  further: 

"This  creed  is  intimately  associated  with  the  deei)est  specula- 
tions in  which  the  human  mind  has  engaged.  The  problems 
that  it  raises  are  fundamental,  and  to  imagine  that  this  is  a 
question  in  which  wit  or  sarcasm  can  be  of  anj'  avail  is  to  show 
oneself  ignorant  of  its  real  import. 

"Some  of  the  defenders  of  agnosticism,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  the  American  novelist,  write  on  this  subject  in  a  style 
of  which  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  philosopher  can  ajiprove. 
'Truly,'  he  saj-s.  'the  most  extraordinary  idea  which  ever  en- 
tered the  brain  of  man  is  that  of  a  personal  overwatching  Deity.' 
Again:  'If  he  (the  agnostic)  leans  toward  absolute  atheism,  he 
does  so  because  the  vast  weight  of  evidence  impels  him  in  that 
direction.'  Like  one  who  might  have  circumnavigated  all  the 
worlds  of  thought,  Mr.  Fawcett  affirms  'the  total  insolubility  '  of 
the  problems  of  life  and  death.  Such  writing  is  its  own  condem- 
nation. This  knowingness  and  this  dogmatism  is  the  very  last 
thing  to  which  a  true  agnostic  will  commit  himself.  His  attitude 
is  negative,  he  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  existence  of  God, 


the  soul,  and  life  in  the  unseen  world.  His  profession  is  that  he 
does  not  and  can  not  know  anything  of  all  this.  An  overween- 
ing fondness  for  outrageous  assertion  is  al^o  characteristic  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who.  tho  he  is  considered  a  chan)i>ion 
of  agnosticism,  does  not  Jiesitate  to  pronounce  judgment  offhand 
in  matters  on  which  the  greatest  minds,  after  a  lifetinie  of  pa- 
tient meditation,  speak  dispassionately  at  least  and  with  hesita- 
tion. The  confident  assurance  of  an  amateur  is  always  sus- 
l)icious  ;  and  to  have  lived  with  deep  and  serious  minds  is  to  turn 
instinctively  from  declaimers." 

Those  who  impugn  the  validity  of  every  jiroccss  and  operation 
of  the  intellect,  continues  the  bishop,  "can  not  be  refuted  by  ra- 
tional arguments,  because  the  faculties  which  alone  make  refu- 
tation possible  are  themselves  called  in  question."  He  goes  on 
to  say : 

"To  affirm  that  we  know  only  the  phenomenal  necessarily  in- 
volves the  assumption  that  we  know  there  is  something  which  is 

not  mere  ajipear- 
ance,  but  is  real 
As  subject  implies 
an  object,  so  the  rel 
ative  implies  the  ab- 
solute, tlie  finite  the 
infinite,  the  ai)par- 
ent  the  real.  When 
Mr.  Spencer  main- 
tains that  the  Infi- 
nite Reality  is  un- 
knowable, his  words 
seem  to  be  meaning- 
less. The  unknow- 
able is  the  non-ex- 
istent, since  intel- 
ligibility is  coex- 
tensive with  being. 
His  theory  rests 
upon  a  false  ab- 
straction. It  is  an 
attempt  to  conceive 
of  absolute  being  as 
existing  independ- 
ently of  any  mind 
by  which  it  is  known 
to  be  absolute  being. 
He  first  declares  this  object  to  be  outside  of  thought,  and  then 
proceeds  to  i^oint  out  the  impressions  or  ideas  which  it  produces 
in  the  mind.  The  relation  of  thought  to  reality,  of  subject  to 
object,  of  knowing  to  being,  is  essential ;  the  bond  which  unites 
them  is  indissoluble  ;  we  may  distinguish  between  them,  but  we 
can  not  think  of  one  without  implying  at  least  the  existence  of 
the  other.  The  only  reality  of  which  we  can  have  any  concep- 
tion is  intelligible  reality,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  universe  as  proceeding  from  an 
irrational  cause.  We  do  not  put  thought  in  things,  but  find  it 
there,  and  hence  we  are  driven  to  recognize  thought  also  in  the 
Infinite  Being,  of  which  the  sensible  world  is  a  manifestation. 
The  history  of  progress  is  the  history  of  mind  seeking  and  reali- 
zing itself  in  its  object." 

"The  religious  impulse,"  maintains  Bishop  Spalding,  "is 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  In  all 
consciousness  there  is  an  implicit  knowledge  of  God.  and  were 
this  not  so,  thought  would  become  chaotic."     He  concludes  : 

"Whoever  thinks,  finds  that  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  something 
which  is  not  hi.niself,  and  which  is  stronger  than  he  is  and  abides 
while  he  passes;  and  this  he  will  worship  whether  he  call  it  na- 
ture or  God.  The  difference  lies  here — he  feels  that  nature,  tho 
stronger,  is  lower  than  him.self,  but  that  God  is  both  stronger 
and  higher.  Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  the  alternative  is  not  be- 
tween a  God  who  thinks  and  loves  and  something  lower,  but 
rather  between  such  a  God  and  something  higher.  .  .  .  When 
some  jihilosopher  shall  discover  for  us  a  mode  of  existence  higher 
than  that  of  thinking  and  loving,  we  shall  listen  with  profound 
interest  to  what  he  may  have  to  say;  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
when  we  teach  that  'God  is  a  person  who  thinks  and  loves,'  the 
Infinite,  in  whom  thought  and  love  and  being  are  one,  we  utter 
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tlitj  highest  and  dlvinest  truth  known  to  man.  This  was  the 
faith  of  the  greatest  and  most  eulighteiied  minds  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  this  is  the  faith  that  liesat  the  root  of  modern  lite  and 
civiluation.  It  is  hope  and  joy  and  strength  and  light.  It  sheds 
glailuess  through  tlic  earth.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  unlearned, 
the  c»)urage  of  the  timid,  the  breath  of  life  of  those  who  die.  It 
is  the  keen  mountain  air  of  those  who  love  liberty  and  truth  ;  it 
IS  the  c»>mpass  of  the  soul ;  it  is  an  echo  <>f  a  voice  from  unseen 
worlds,  tilling  us  with  a  divine  discontent  until  we  reach  the 
Eternal,  with  whom  is  rejKJse  and  peace." 


A    NEW   INTERPRETATION   OF   GENESIS. 

AMONG  recent  books  on  Biblical  subjects  none  has  attractctl 
greater  attention  than  'Genesis'  by  Professor  Giinkel, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Its  chief  new  departure  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  discards  the  purely  literary  method  of  investiga- 
ting the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testment,  but  finds  in  its  sayings, 
myths,  and  stories  the  reports  of  a  most  interesting  phase  and 
form  of  Oriental  civilization.  In  this  sense  a  German  writer. 
^ernhard  Daab,  declares  that  Gunkel  has  written  an  "epocb- 
inJiking"  book,  and  has  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  Genesis 
-"a  prime  source  of  the  history  of  ancient  culture."     In  general 

a)utline  the  result  of  Gunkel's  research  is  this: 

It  is  essential  for  the  understanding  of  Genesis  to  remember 

.clearly  that  the  stories  in  this  book  are  real  sayings  {Sagen)  and 
are  not  the  products  of  a  literature,  but  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  people,  and  told  from  generation  to  generation,  long  before 
they  were  put  into  written  form.  They  belonged  to  a  people 
who  had  already  a  good  portion  of  history  de/iind  \.he\w,  and  who 
incorporated  the  leading  traits  of  this  historical  development  in 
these  very  stories  and  myths.  These  various  sayings  in  Genesis 
were  all  originally  independent  of  each  other;  each  constitutes 
an  independent  picture  without  positive  connection  with  that 
which  precedes  or  that  which  follows  it.  Each  is  accordingly 
to  be  interpreted   hy  itself.     Thus  in  chapter   18  it  is  narrated 

-that  the  divine  Being  (Goitheit)  promised  a  .son  to  Abraham. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  a  similar  promise  should  have 
been  given  before.  Hence  the  story  recorded  in  chapter  15  is 
thereby  excluded.  The  story  tells  us  that  Abraham  at  first  did 
not  recognize  the  divine  Being;  and  this  duplication  is  typical  of 
many  otjiers  of  the  same  kind. 

TliL-i  method  is  not  only  not  in  conflict  with  the  current  critico- 
literary  manner  of  investigating"  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  is  an 
advance  upon  it,  and  brings  to  full  fruition  what  the  latter 
oflfers.  It  is  one  of  the  fixed  facts  of  Biblical  lore,  the  result  of 
the  continuous  research  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  excel- 
lent scholarship,  that  in  the  so-called  Books  of  Moses  we  have  a 
composite  of  three  skilfully  interwoven  documents,  two  from  the 

.early  period  of  the  Kings,  and  one  from  the  period  of  the  Exile. 
But  it  appears  that  these  writers  were  not  the  originators  of  the 

,  contents  of  these  books,  but  they  were  merely  collectors  and 

.compilers.  More  accurately  expressed,  we  have  to  do  here,  not 
with  the  individualities  of  several  writers,  but  with  different 
schools  of  myths,   stories,   sayings,  etc.     These  themselves  are 

.older  than  the  writings  that  have  transmitted  them  to  us.  In  so 
far  as  their  contents  are  historical,  this  goes  back  to  a  much 
older  age.  They  were  written  down  in  the  form  in  which  they 
had  crystallized  in  oral  tradition.  Of  the  three  writers  in  ques- 
tion, the  third  alone  has  treated  his  material  more  or  less  sub- 
jectively; but  his  material  in  its  original  shape  was  also  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Many  of  the  stories  embodied  in  Israel's  oldest  traditions  un- 
doubtedly came  from  abroad.  For  example,  the  deluge  stories 
came  from  Babylonia,  and  many  traits  in  the  Hebrew  story  of 
the  creation  come  from  the  same  source.  The  three  strangers 
who  visit  Abraham  reappear  as  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hermes  in 
Grecian  mythology,  and  especially  is  this  transfer  from  territory 
to  territory  of  myths  and  stories  apparent  in  the  religious  beliefs 
of  Israel,  which  by  no  means  represent  one  harmonious  whole, 
nor  are  they  all  fruits  of  one  tree. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  Gunkel's  conclusions  and 
those  of  Delitzsch  in  his  famous  lecture  "  Babel  and  Bible. "  This 
lecture  was  repeated  by  special  request  before  the  German  Em- 
peror and  printed  in  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  In  this  country 
it  has  been  published  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 
(Chicago).  Next  to  Harnack's  "Essence  of  Christianity  "  this 
-is  doubtlessly  the  most  influential  theological  publication  that  has 


appeared  for  many  years.  It  aims  to  show  that  the  oldest  and 
most  important  religious  ideas  of  Israel  have  been  taken  from 
Babylonian  sources,  and  maintains  that  even  the  name  "Jehov- 
ah," or  "Jahveh,"is  tobefound  on  cuneiform  taljlets.  Among  the 
many  replies  to  Delitzsch.  probably^he  most  important  is  that  of 
Professor  Koenig,  of  Bonn,  who,  by  inverting  the  title  to  "  Bible 
and  Babtl."  aims  to  demonstrate  that,  notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment between  the  old  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  stories,  in  refer- 
ence to  Creation.  Deluge,  etc.,  the  latter  nevertheless  have  those 
unicjue  features  which  make  them  the  object  of  divine  revela- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  best  things  in  Israel's  stories  are  not 
borrowed  from  Babylonian  sources.  Professors  Kittel  of  Leip- 
sic,  Hommel  of  Munich,  Klostermann  of  Kiel,  and  others,  are 
antagonizing  Delitzsch,  and  defending  the  sui  generis  character 
of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Just  here  is  the 
great  debatable  ground  at  present  between  advanced  and  con- 
servative Biblical  criticism. —  Tratislation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMENT   ON    PRESIDENT   BAER'S 

LETTER. 

JUDGING  from  the  comment  which  is  appearing  in  the  church 
papers  on  President  George  F.  Baer's  letter  to  the  Wilkes- 
barre  citizen  who  appealed  to  him  on  religious  grounds  to  end 
the  coal  strike,  it  is  apparent  that  the  religious  press  is  as  little 
ready  to  stand  sponsor  for  Mr.  Baer's  assumption  of  "divine 
right  "as  were  the  secular  papers  from  which  we  quoted  last 
week.     Says  the  Boston  Watchman  (Baptist)  : 

"The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  bad  enough, 
but  not  so  intolerable  as  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  pluto- 
crats to  administer  things  in  general  with  the  presumption  that 
what  it  pleases  them  to  do  is  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
wonder  that  laboring  men  who  imagine  that  Christianity  in- 
volves such  a  conception  of  God  as  this,  and  that  capitalists, 
many  of  whom  have  gained  their  wealth  by  oppression  and  ille- 
gal practises,  are  His  representatives,  repudiate  the  churches 
and  all  Christian  institutions.  President  Baer's  sentence  will 
do  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  than  he  can  ever  atone  for. 
And  we  quote  his  words  not  to  give  them  currency,  but  to  repu- 
diate for  ourselves  all  that  they  assert  and  all  that  they  imply." 

"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  Anarchists,"  declares  the 
Chicago  Standard  (Baptist) ,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  is  not 
only  legitimate,  but  necessary,  that  some  at  least  of  the  Chris- 
tian men 'to  whom  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has'  w^/ 'given 
the  control  of  the  property  interests. of  the  country'  should  de- 
nounce the  selfish,  ignorant  cant  that  this  captain  of  industry 
mistakes  for  religion."  And  the  New  York  Churchman  (Prot. 
Episc.)  says : 

"Evidently  this  Calvinistic  pope  is  a  believer  in  temporal  sov- 
ereignty. But  in  all  seriousness,  unless  President  Baer  is  at- 
tempting a  somewhat  elephantine  imitation  of  Voltairian  irony, 
he  has  achieved  what  to  all  who  deserve  the  name  of  Christians 
must  seem  a  ghastly  blasphemy.  ...  If  the  public  press  in  any 
way  represents  the  temper  of  the  people,  President  Baer  is  ta- 
king the  shortest  way  to  discover  that  the  people  and  not  the  plu- 
tocrats rule  in  America,  that  an  angry  people  is  an  ill  thing  to 
deal  with,  and  that  the  American  people  is  never  so  angry  as 
wlien  its  moral  sense  is  outraged,  and  a  mockery  made  of  its 
religious  convictions." 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Presb.)  comments  in  more  moderate 
vein  : 

"Indubitably  God  does  appoint  men  each  to  His  special  work 
and  place  in  the  world,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that 
every  man  is  in  the  place  where  God  wants  him  to  be,  nor  by 
any  means  that  every  man  who  is  in  the  right  place  is  doing  the 
right  thing  there.  It  used  to  be  the  boast  of  the  old-time  monar- 
chies that  their  power  was  derived  from  divine  commission  and 
that  therefore 'the  king  could  do  nowz"oug. '  But  when  the  ac- 
tion of  kings  got  unhinged  from  this  lofty  hypothesis,  the  com- 
mon people  concluded  that  the  kings  were  a  lot  of  hj'pocrites  and 
treated  them  accordingly.  No  matter  how  sincerely  Mr.  Baer 
may  feel  that  he  is  discharging  his  stewardship  in  his  present 
position 'as  unto  the  Lord,'  his  cavalier  announcement  of  his 
feeling  will  strike  his  employees  as  pious  cant  and  they  will  hate 
him  for  it.  If  a  man  t)elieves  that  he  is  a  chosen  instrnment  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  he  will  prove  the  fact  far  better  by 
getting  down  to  try  to  live  worthily  of  his  high  calling  than  by 
talking  about  his  exalted  position  with  supercilious  flourishes." 
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BALFOUR'S    AVUNCULAR    STATESMANSHIP. 
'  I  '  EIE   new   Prime    Minister   of   Great    Britain,  Arthur  James 


1 


Halfour,  is  much  objected  to  in   Kngland.     Some  of  this 


objection  is  based  on  the  general  principle  that  he  is  llie  n«phe\v 
of  his  uncle,  and  sf>me  of  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that  he  is  too 
wedded  to  his  uncle's  ways  and  wishes  to  strikeout  boldly  for 
himself.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  recent  parliamentary  elections 
are  going  against  the  Government.  Some  attribute  this  to  the 
famous  education  bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
bill  merges  the  board  schools  (which  correspond  roughly  with 
our  public  schools)  and  the  voluntary  schools  (which  are  mainly 
sectarian)  into  a  new  general  scheme  of  a  denominational  charac- 
ter. The  bill  has  created  intense  feeling,  but  whether  it  will 
make  or  mar  the  Balfour  ministry  remains  to  be  seen.  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  T/ie  Fortni^/if/y  Review  (London),  inspired  by 
admiration  for  Chamberlain,  says: 

"The  substitution  which  has  occurreil  is  conventionally  plaus- 
ible and  radically  false.  Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds,  and 
Cecil  to  Cecil.  What  the  country  at  large  desired  was  a  total 
change  from  the  Hatfield  temper,  which,  of  vital  value  in  its  pe- 
riod, has  been  responsible  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  for  the 
increasing  sense  of  national  inertia  during  recent  years.  In  the 
new  Prime  Minister,  much  more  remarkable  for  dialectical  skill 
than  for  creative  ability,  the  analytical  instinct  and  the  negative 
tendency  are  continued.     In  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  affirma- 


tive iiislmcl  and  the  constructive  aptitude  are  enjIxRlied.  I'hese 
are  the  progressive  (pialities.  The  country  desires  them  and  the 
country  requires  them.  With  the  transfer  of  the  premiership  to 
Mr.  Balfour  it  can  n<jt  be  truly  said,  as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
been  called  to  the  head  of  the  Government  it  would  have  been, 
that  we  had  passed  from  one  political  era  to  another.  One  era  is 
iiKtfced  closed.  The  opening  of  another  is  deferred.  Through 
no  fault  of  the  accomplished  and  attractiw  statesman  who  has 
given  his  name  to  a  new  administration,  but  through  the  circum- 
stances inherent  in  a  situation  which  repeals  the  disastrous  error 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  first  cabinet,  and  keeps  incomparably  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  ministry  in  a  nominally  subordi- 
nate position,  Mr.  Balfour's  premiership,  by  comparison  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  must  be  one  of  hesitation  and  compromise, 
probabi)'  destined  to  be  of  disappointing  record  and  brief  exist- 
ence." 

Some  critics  are  a  great  deal  more  outspoken  than  this.  They 
attack  the  nepotism  which  they  assert  is  making  the  British  cab- 
inet a  family  alVair.  Of  the  recent  changes  in  the  membership 
TIte  Speaker  (London),  a  Liberal  weekly,  says: 

"Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  loss  was  irreparable;  he  was  a 
great  master  of  finance  and  he  was  also  a  great  parliamentary 
fighter.  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  succeeds  him,  is  neither,  and  yet, 
with  one  exception,  he  is  probably  the  best  choice  Mr.  Balfour 
could  make.  Mr.  Akers- Douglas  is  not  likely  to  make  the  Home 
Office  the  instrument  for  reform  which  it  becomes  in  strong  and 
capable  hands  ;  Lord  Londonderry,  as  Minister  of  Education,  is 
about  as  inappropriate  an  ai)pointment  as  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive ;  Mr.  Austen  Chamljerlain  may  have,  and  probably  has, 
good  business  qualifications,  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Wyndham — 


WHE.N   K  BRITISH  PREMIEK  GROWS  TOO  OLU- 


MUST   HE   BE  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  NEFHEW? 


AN    UNCLE   AND    A    NEPHEW. 
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who  is  assuciateil,  unfurtunutely,  with  tlie  Uhodesiuu  finuuciers 
— will  adil  much  tu  the  wisdom  ur  llie  strength  uf  the  cabinet." 

But  the  most  slashing  attack  on  the  avuncular  principle  upon 
which  tlie  Ualfour  ministry  is  alleged  tu  be  based  conies  from 
Rtyiwids' s  Newspiiper  (London).  It  observes,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Snobbery's  Crowning  Triumph  "  : 

• 

"The  vitality  of  tlie  family  principle  in  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
tion's affairs  once  more  has  i)eeii  iiistnictivelv  illustrated.  An 
exclusively  arisiocraiic  cabal,  composed  of  the  great  Revolution 
bouses,  in  1688  ejected  the  Stuarts  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
Hanoverians.  Exactly  214  years  later  resigns  a  prime  minister 
who  was  the  incarnation  of  jniirician  ascendency  centered  in  a 
single  clan.  His  place  is  tilled  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  democratic  ideas  that,  the  Cecils  notwithstanding,  have 
really  colored  the  course  of  our  history  during  the  last  century  or 
so.  Lord  Salisbury's  office  henceforth  is  to  be  executed  by  his 
nearest  relative  available.  It  is  perhaps  something  that  the  po- 
sition should  not  nave  been  treated  as  absolutely  hereditary,  to 
be  decided  by  considerations  of  primogeniture  alone,  as  inalien- 
able from  the  eldest  son  of  the  race  as  the  title  itself." 


'1  he  St.  James' s  uazefte  (London)  calls  him  "  Robin  Hood  Roose- 
velt." and  his  fame  has  spread  all  over  Ireland,  too.  Says  The 
ll'eekJy  I'reeinan  (Dublin)  : 

"The  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  established  a  further 
claim  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen.  In  a  shooting-match  with 
Commandant  D.  Snynian.  formerly  on  iJe  Wet's  staff,  and  said 
to  be  the  best  shot  in  Soulh  Africa,  he  vanquished  the  Boer  and 
thereby  sealed  his  reputation  as  a  marksman.  In  a  revolver 
match  he  made  five  bull's-eyes  in  succession,  while  Snyman 
tailed  to  gel  one,  and  in  a  rifle  test  the  President  again  showed 
the  same  remarkable  superiority  over  his  rival.  The  winner  was 
delighted  with  himself,  and.  turning  to  his  opponent,  said, 
■  Well,  Commandant,  you  have  been  beaten  by  a  Dutchman,  and 
that  is  not  .so  bad.'  Some  people  will,  however,  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  victory  was  due  to  the  slim  trick  of  the  Boer,  who 
may  have  been  somewhat  of  a  courtier  and  who  may  have  heard 
of  the  commercial  traveler's  billiard  game,  which  is  generally 
won  bj-  his  customer." — Trans/ation  viade  for  The  LrrEKARr 
Dir.Esr. 


ROOSEVELT'S    EUROPEAN    STANDING. 

EUROPEAN  interest  in  President  Roosevelt  is  very  great, 
and  it  continues.     His  doings  are  the  subject  of  elaborate 
notice,  and  the  policies  of  his  administration  are  studied  in  every 
possible  light.    The  general  verdict 
contirms  the  tirst  foreign  impression 
of  him.     He  is  pronounced  a  very 
strong  and  very  able  man.     In  Ger- 
many the  view  is  expressed  that  he 
will  make  trouble.     The  Kreus  Zei- 
tung  (Berlin)  has  doubts  regarding 
his  naval  policy.     It  observes : 

"  He  is  evidently  very  determined 
to  build  lip  the  navy,  and  he  shows 
much  sagacity  in  doing  it,  a  task  in 
which  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Moody  (a  talent  of  the  high- 
est order),  ably  supports  him.  A 
totally  new  era  has  dawned  in  the 
history  of  the  American  navy.  The 
old  dry  rot  has  been  swept  away. 
Until  now  the  officers  of  the  navy 
have  preferred  to  attend  to  tlieir 
duties  by  remaining  ashore.  The 
great  majority  found  themselves 
on  waitingorders  and  amused  them- 
selves on  land.  If  the  slightest  de- 
fect were  found  in  a  war-vessel  it 
was  drydocked  and  her  officers 
busied  themselves  with  what  went 

on  ashore  more  energetically  than  they  did  with  what  happened 
afloat.  An  officer  of  the  navy  was  likeliest  to  be  found  in  New 
York  or  Washington,  but  not  at  sea.  But  all  that  is  to  be 
changed  now.  Service  afloat  must  last  for  a  three-j-ear  period, 
during^  which  there  can  be  no  interruption  and  no  leave.  The 
hair  of  all  the  navy  officers  is  standing  on  end.  for  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  .  These  arrangements  show 
that  everything  will  be  done  10  raise  the  American  navy  to  the 
highest  plane,  and  as  Congress  is  not  niggardly  with  appropria- 
tions, the  aim,  which  is  to  make  the  navy  the  second  in  the 
world— that  js.  the  strongest  afloat  next  to  England's— will  per- 
haps be  attained." 

The  credit  for  ail  this  belongs  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  says  the 
German  daily,  which  is  highly  impressed  by  his  general  effi- 
ciency as  a  man  of  action.  So  is  the  Joicrnal  des  Dibats 
(Paris),  which  considers  that  the  immediate  prospects  of  the 
world  are  greatly  to  be  modified  by  Roo^eveltian  ideas.  The 
European  papers  have  also  been  imjiressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  so  expert  with  the  revolver. 


THE   GERMAN    DUEL   VINDICATED. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  has  pardoned  and  dismissed  from 
the  army  the  lieutenant  who  killed  a  comrade  in  a  duel  on 
the  eve  of  the  victim's  wedding.  The  duel,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, occurred  at  Insterburg  as  a  result  of  circumstances  which 
nobody  could  give  a  clear  account  of,  because  nobody  was  sober. 

The  survivor  of  the  duel  was  sen- 
tenced last  November  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  When  he  was  re- 
leased, his  comrades  in  arms  gave 
him  a  tremendous  ovation.  He  was 
dined,  wined,  and  escorted  to  the 
railway  station  in  a  gala  equipage 
with  uniformed  outriders  like  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  or  a 
Tammany  Hall  politician.  Those 
officers  who  look  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings were  later  dismissed  from 
the  army.  The  episode  has  scandal- 
ized the  German  press,  with  some 
exceptions.  The  Kolnische  Zeiiting 
says  it  is  ".scarcely  credible."  It 
hopes  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  ovation  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  adds : 

"We  have  refrained  from  criti- 
cizing the  pardon  granted  Lieu- 
tenant Hildebrand  because  we  did 
not  feel  justified  in  assailing  a 
right  of  the  throne,  and  because  we 
are  in  ignorance, of  the  considerations  which  prompted  the  step. 
But  the  incredible  doings  at  the  ovation  seem  imperatively  to 
call  for  explanation  in  view  of  the  painful  circumstances  with 
which  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Hildebrand  is  associated  and 
which  will  thus  renew  a  painful  popular  impression." 

What  good  are  all  the  regulations  that  deal  with  this  matter  of 
dueling?  is  the  question  of  the  Conservative  Reichsboie  (Ber- 
lin). It  says  dueling  is  a  curse  and  it  sees  no  jirospectof  a  sup- 
pression of  the  evil.  The  Konigsberger  Uar/ujtgsc/ten  Zeitung 
says  it  would  never  have  given  credence  to  the  reported  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  pardoned  duel- 
ist had  the  story  not  been  fully  confirmed.  But  that  stanch 
Bismarckian  organ,  the  I/amburger  Nachrichten,  can  not  see 
anything  in  the  course  of  the  duelist's  comrades  to  wound  pub- 
lic feeling.     It  says : 

"What  business  is  it  of  anybody's  if  Lieutenant  Hildebrand's 
comrades  gave  him  an  ovation?  The  expen.ses  did  not  fall  upon 
the  tax-payers,  who  were  .scarcely  injured  by  the  march  to  the 
railway  station. " —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digbst. 


BETTER    10  SHOOT  THAN   GROUSE." 

—Judy  (London 
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COMBES. 

THE  present  French  Premier,  M.  Combes— the  man  who  is 
turninjj  his  country  upsido  down  or  right-side  up  (it  all 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view) — is  so  little  that  he  has  been 
called  "a  hop-o'-my-thumb."  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
Julius  Csesar  and  Napoleon  were  about  five  feet  high.  He  is 
also  shrewd,  too  shrewd,  some  think,  not  to  know  what  he  is 
about  in  pursuing  the  monks  and  nuns  so  relentlessly.  But 
many  good  judges  predict  that  he  must  go.  The  London  Spec- 
tator thinks  he  does  not  understand  his  countrymen.  Otherwi.se 
he  would  not  have  treated  the  nuns  as  he  did.  We  are  told  that 
he  has  too  much  of  the  schoolmaster  about  him  for  a  statesman. 
Violent  scenes  are  predicted  when  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate  meet  in  October,  for  the  friends  of  the  priests  and 
nuns  will  make  matters  very  warm  for  him.  But  some  say  he 
will  not  go.  Whether  he  goes  or  stays,  all  agree  that  he  is  per- 
sonally a  very  interesting  man.     Says  Truth  (London)  : 

"' Once  a  priest  always  a  priest'  according  to  the  canon  law. 
If  so  the  republic  has  for  the  first  time  a  priest  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  as  Prime  Minister.  The  Premier  set  out  in  life  as 
the  Abbe  Combes,  but  soon  threw  aside  the  soutane  or  priestly 
gown.  After  being  a  doctor  of  theology  he  became  an  M.D., 
and  had  the  good  luck  to  be,  as  Republican  mayor  of  a  com- 
mune, where  he  practised  in  the  Charente  Inferieure,  perse- 
cuted by  MacMahon's  'Moral  Or- 
der' Government.  By  rapidly  suc- 
cessive efforts  of  universal  suffrage 
he,  in  consequence,  became  again 
mayor,  county  councilor,  and  sen- 
ator. He  is  now,  tho  but  sixty- 
seven,  among  the  senior  of  the 
elected  members  of  the  Senate, 
where  he  soon  took  a  leading  place 
as  a  useful  member.  In  no  haste 
to  shine  as  a  speaker,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  hard-working 
member  of  special  committees,  and. 
then  as  a  reporter  on  bills.  He 
speaks  remarkably  well,  and  al- 
ways out  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
with  which  he  has  to  deal." 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  man 
are  set  forth  in  an  attractive  way : 

"M.  Combes  is  a  good  writer,  and 
has  considerably  added  to  his  in- 
come by  furnishing  articles  on  pliys- 
iological  subjects  to  the  papers,  and 
on  psychological  and  historical  sub- 
jects to  the  reviews.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  work  on  '  La 
Psychologie     de      Saint      Thomas 


d'Aquin."  the  great  Catholic  doctor  of  theology  and  casu- 
istry. He  also  dissected  tiie  soul  of  St.  Theresa,  and  went 
into  tlie  causes  of  '  I'inferioritiS  des  races  royales, '  physical 
and  mental.  He  demonstrated  this  thesis  in  this  instance 
with  a  crowd  of  examples.  As  an  M.U.  he  never  lost  literary 
style,  which  he  cultivated  in  youth  as  professor  of  history  at  the 
School  (or  College)  of  the  Assumption  at  Nimes.  His  literary 
style  has  derived  body  from  medical  studies.  M.  Combes  had  a 
very  large  provincial  practise  before  he  betook  himself  to  legisla- 
tion as  a  senator.  As  a  doctor  in  hot  haste  to  render  assistance 
to  his  many  patients,  he  acquired  his  peculiar  way  of  running 
when  he  walks. 

"The  breath  of  scandal  has  never  touched  this  ex-priest,  who 
is  a  true  philosopher.  He  has  known  how  to  bide  his  time,  how 
to  be  thoroughly  useful  in  his  sphere,  and  has  found  too  much 
enjoyment  in  activity  to  care  for  wealth.  His  quarter's  salarj-, 
what  money  he  can  make  with  his  pen,  and  a  small  independent 
income,  amply  sufHce  for  his  wants.  But  he  has  pushed  his  son, 
who  is  a  prefect,  and  on  llie  high  road  to  a  first-class  prefecture." 

What  M.  Combes  is  really  striving  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Tablet  (London),  is  "a  break  made  by  Rome," 
but  this  wish  of  his  heart  "the  Pope  has  no  intention  of  gratify- 
ing." If  the  Vatican  took  radical  action,  the  concordat  or  treaty 
between  France  and  theChurch  of  Rome  might  be  abrogated  or  the 
French  President  might  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy 
at  the  Quirinal.    Should  eitlier  of  these  possibilities  actually  come 

to  pass,  Premier  Combes  will  have 
placed  the  Vatican  in  a  position  of 
crucial  difficulty.  Yet  it  is  averred 
that  the  men  behind  Combes  would 
not  let  him  go  so  far.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Maudes  (Paris)  heaps 
contempt  upon  the  Premier  thus: 

"  We  remember  a  former  minister 
of  war,  who  was  called  General 
Thibaudin.  He  was  a  poor  creature 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
absence  of  a  man  of  wo^th  willing  to 
undertake  the  task,  he  had  accepted 
the  office  of  minister  of  war  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  law  expelling  royal 
princes  from  the  army.  His  task  be- 
ing done,  he  was  kicked  out  doors, 
not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  at  the 
necessity  for  his  services.  We  will 
not  commit  the  injustice  of  compar- 
ing M.  Combes  with  General  Thi- 
baudin. He  is  more  intelligent  and 
more  responsible.  But  the  work  he 
is  doing  is  not  a  bit  better. " —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Liter.\ry 
Digest. 


COMBES  A   NERO. 

France  :  "Why  do  you  persecute  the  clergy?" 
COMBES-NERO  :  "They  educated  me!" 

—Caricature  (Paris). 


WONDER  OF    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY  :  A    FRENCH  [PRIEST    DEMANDING 

LIBERTY.  —Pasquiiio  (Milan). 
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—Fischietto  (Turin). 
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LUDICROUS   SIDE   OF  THE   CORONATION. 

HAD  some  of  the  commeuts  on  King  KtlwaiU's  coronation 
which  appeared  in  Kii)j;lish  i)apers  been  made  in  Ameri- 
can journals  there  miylit  have  been  an  outcry  against  Yankee 
bad  taste.  Fortunately  for  the  susceptibilities  of  our  British 
cousins,  nothing  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  that  could  be  construed  ollcnsively.  7/i^  S/aiuiani  (Lon- 
don) even  praised  the  tone  of  Anierican  press  comment.  But 
some  papers  in  England  have  allowed  themselves  much  liberty 
in  their  observations.  "It  would  nevertheless  be  a  mistake," 
says  l^he  Saturday  Review  (London),  "which  few*  who  saw  the 
procession  will  be  likely  to  make,  to  think  lightly  of  the  spectac- 
ular quality  of  the  scene  in  the  Abljey."  But  that  staid  and  cul- 
tured organ  of  critical  thought  The  Athencetnn  (London)  has 
scored  the  coronation  on  its  ludicrous  side.     For  instance  : 

"By  some  mistake  in  the  organ-loft,  as  it  seemed  to  observa- 
tion from  the  triforium,  the  signal  was  given  too  soon  to  the 
Westminster  scholars,  and  they  shouted  their 'Vivat ! '  to  the 
King  before  he  had  appeared.  At  the  moment  of  the  crowning 
of  the  King  there  came  a  sudden  flash  of  light  from  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  that  support  the  lantern.  Tho  it  made  the  dia- 
monds sparkle  and  somewhat  startled  the  immediate  congrega- 
tion, it  was  but  a  bit  of  cheap  theatrical  effect,  which  the  lime- 
light man  of  a  Surreyside  stage  would  have  managed  better." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  anticlimax.  The  same  critical  exponent 
of  superior  British  opinion  intimates  that  the  peeresses  came 
within  an  ace  of  transforming  the  whole  spectacle  into  a  laugh- 
ing-stock : 

"At  the  instant  of  the  crowning  of  the  Queen  the  peeresses 
were  all  ordered  to  put  on  their  coronets.  The  modern  coronets 
for  ladies  do  not  in  any  way  fit  their  heads,  and  are  only  small 
models  of  what  coronets  should  be,  attached  to  crimson  velvet 
caps  or  bags.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  affix  these  things  to  a  coil 
of  hair,  and  the  sight  of  some  hundreds  of  pairs  of  white-gloved 
arms  struggling  for  some  time  to  place  these  ornaments  right, 
and  stabbing  them  on  with  pins,  sometimes  at  a  ludicrous  angle, 
was  a  spectacle  that  not  only  lacked  dignity,  but  even  bordered 
on  the  comic." 


WILLIAM    II.   ON    MAN'S   INGRATITUDE. 

IT  is  through  the  medium  of  telegrams  sent  off  in  a  hurry  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  expression  to 
his  most  sublime  thoughts.  William's  latest  communication  of 
himself  to  the  world  grew  out  of  the  refusal  o£  the  Bavarian 
chamber  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  pictures  and  curios.  The  Prince  Re- 
gent wanted  to  buy  them,  but  the  chamber  had  different  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  art.  When  William  heard  of  this  he  telegraphed 
the  Prince  Regent  his  "deepest  indignation"  and  "displeasure" 
at  such  "mean  ingratitude."  He  further  offered  to  pay  for  the 
things  himself.  The  Prince  Regent  thanked  William  for  his 
"warm  interest,"  and  begged  him  nut  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  money  as  it  had  already  been  put  up  by  somebody  else.  But 
the  incident  has  created  a  sensation  in  Germany,  and  William  is 
accused  of  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  impertinence  and  usurpa- 
tion. Before  considering  the  press  comment  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Journal  des 
Ddbais  (Paris)  as  that  of  a  disinterested  onlooker: 

"William  II. 's  impulsive  character,  which  has  already 
prompted  him  to  rush  countless  telegrams  through  the  world, 
has  just  suggested  to  him  one  more  that  is  now  provoking  a 
newspaper  tempest  in  Germany.  .  .  .  What  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  approve  of  in  William  II.'s  telegram  is  its  form.  In 
speaking  of  his  profoundest  indignation  {tiefste  Etitrustiing) ,  of 
his  feeling  of  revolt  {Emportino) ,  and  of  the  base  ingratitude 
(schnode  UnUankbarkeit)  of  the  Bavarian  chamber  the  Emperor 
yielded  to  an  altogether  unpardonable  feeling  against  the  parlia- 
ment of  an  allied  state  which  acted  in  the  fulness  of  its  constitu- 
tional rights.     The  state's-rigbts  advocates  of  Bavaria  and  of 


the  other  Southern  states  will  certainly  take  advantage  of  the 
incident  to  denounce  anew  the  designs  of  Prussia  upon  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  federated  states,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
opi)()rtunity  afforded  them  is  an  excellent  one.  For  our  part  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Emperor's  telegram  were  addressed 
less  to  the  Bavarians  than  to  his  Prussian  subjects,  who  some- 
times cause  him  in  the  same  way  difficulties  similar  to  those  cre- 
ated by  the  Bavarian  chamber  for  the  Prince  Regent." 

Bavarian  newspapers  generally  resent  the  telegram,  but  the 
Allgememe  Zeitung  (Munich)  points  out  that  the  Emperor 
signed  the  telegram  simply  "  Wilhelm."  Hence  he  did  not  speak 
as  Emperor.  The  Neiieste  ^achrichten  (Munich)  deplores  the 
Emperor's  "interference  in  politics."  But  there  is  a  side  to  the 
affair  which  places  William's  action  in  another  light.  It  is  said 
that  the  money  was  refused  by  the  Bavarian  chamber  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Clerical  Center  Party  in  retaliation  for  a  defeat 
sustained  by  it  in  a  struggle  for  control  of  the  University  of 
Wurzburg.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Clerical  organ  Cermania 
(Berlin)  says: 

"We  recall  no  instance  since  the  formation  of  the  German  em- 
pire of  such  interference,  by  the  person  having  its  supreme  au- 
thority, in  the  domestic  politics  of  an  allied  stale.  Unless  we 
misunderstand  our  Bavaria,  the  base  ingratitude  which  the  Em- 
peror in  his  deep  indignation  alleges  against  the  majority  of  the 
Bavarian  chamber  will  rouse  a  great  echo." 

Other  German  newspapers  in  their  comments  are  palpabl^f 
swayed  by  their  Clerical  or  anti-Clerical  sympathies.  The 
Frankfttrter  Zeitztng  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  Clericals  are 
really  reprehensible  in  the  matter,  but  it  regrets  the  Emperor's 
telegram  notwithstanding.  The  Tdgliche  Rttndschau  expects 
that  some  editors  will  yet  be  sent  to  prison  for  repudiating  too 
warmly  "Prussian  interference"  and  Prussian  designs  to  "re- 
duce Bavaria  to  the  level  of  a  Prussian  satrapy."  But  no  light 
has  been  thrown  from  any  quarter  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the 
base  ingratitude  which  William  laments  so  loudly. — Transla- 
tions tnadejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Socialistic  Ideas  in  Japan.— The  spread  of  notions  of  social  revolntion 
among  the  working  classes  in  Japan  is  noteworthy,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Japanese  writer  in  the  Motivement  Socialiste  (Paris).  A  "Social  Democratic 
Party  "  has  been  organized.  Our  authority  proceeds:  "Its  founders  are 
men  of  education  and  energy,  worthy  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  number  five.  One  of  them  is  a  professor  of  political 
science  and  literature  in  a  Tokyo  college,  founded  and  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Count  Okuma,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  Two 
others  are  editors  of  a  great  daily  in  Tokyo.  The  remaining  two  were  the 
publishers  of  the  Kodo  Seltai,  a  weekly  labor  organ."  The  writer  proceeds 
that  such  a  political  party,  "formed  by  such  persons,"  should  have  won 
much  Japanese  sympathy.    But  the  Government  suppressed  it. 

The  Law's  Delay  in  Siam  — The  judicial  system  in  Siam  has  grown 
wellnigh  intolerable,  according  to  the  Bangkok  Times,  a  British  paper  pub- 
lished in  that  far-off  region.  It  says  :  "The  law's  delays  and  costs  are  no- 
torious enoihgh  in  every  country,  but  in  Siam  they  unnecessarily  hamper 
trade.  If  an  ordinary  tradesman  or  storekeeper  finds  that  lie  must  collect 
a  debt,  say  of  500  or  600  ticals,  by  process  of  law,  he  will  do  so  against  a 
foreign  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  a  Siamese  subject  he  has  to  consider  if  it 
will  not  pay  him  better  to  write  the  amount  off  as  a  bad  debt.  It  is  not 
that  he  will  not  get  judgment  for  a  just  claim,  but  a  debtor  can  appeal 
twice  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  postponements  and  delays  are  too  easily 
secured,  and  there  are  far  too  many  purely  formal  processes  which  the 
plaintiff  is  compelled  to  attend  in  person.  Moreover,  when  he  does  get  judg- 
ment he  can  recover  no  costs  bej-ond  the  bare  court  fees  he  has  paid.  The 
effect  of  this  in  restricting  business  must  be  evident,  for  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  is  essential  in  commerce.  In  this  connection  there 
are  few  things  more  wanted  in  Bangkok  than  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion for  civil  suits." 

The  Vetter  Incident.— At  a  recent  jubilee  of  the  Germanic  Musetim 
in  Nuremburg,  Professor  Vetter,  representin.g  the  University  at  Berne, 
said  that  German  Switzerland  is  "an  intellectual  province  of  Germany." 
He  added  that  "the  German  Swiss  are  German  in  spirit  and  hope  to  remain 
so."  Professor  Vetter  had  to  resign  his  chair,  and  Swiss  sensitiveness  at 
Pan-Germanism  was  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Beriier  Bti'id  says  Pro- 
fessor Vetter  wanted  to  get  a  professorship  in  Germany.  The  Berlin  Na- 
tion is  indignant  at  the  treatment  given  Professor  Vetter.  "The  political 
independence  of  Switzerland,"  it  says,  "is  a  fact.  No  one  impugns  it.  In 
the  speech  [of  Professor  Vetter]  it  was  not  mentioned."  It  conclude*  by 
saying  that  Switzerland  is,  in  the  professor's  words,  an  intellectual  pr»T- 
ince  of  Germany. 
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If  I  Could  Meet  You 

Face  to  Face 

and  explain  why  the  Swoboda  System  is  different  and  better  than  any   other  and 
infinitely  superior  to  drugs  and  medicines  I  know  you  would  be  convinced,  and  being 
convinced  that  I  can  turn  lassitude  into  energy  ;  feebleness  into  strength  ;    ill  health 
into   robust   health  ;    mental  sluggishness   into   activity,    and   insomnia   into   sound,  J 
healthful  sleep,  by  my  system,  you  would  place  yourself  under  my 
direction.     To  simmer  the  matter  down  to  its  lowest  terms  I  haven't 
a  doubt  but  thousands  of  intelligent  men  and  women  who  really  need 
my  help  to  restore  normal  conditions,  have  read  my  advertisements 
time    and    again    and    would    have    long    ago    adopted    my    system 
bad  they  believed  that  what  I  claim  Is  true. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  want  you  to  write  me 
saying  so  and  I'll  send  you  a  long  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect  manhood  and  woman- 
hood by  the  use  of  my  system ;  people  who  are  above  the  breath  of 
suspicion — clergymen,  professional  men  and  women,  and  honorable 
business  men.  More  than  this  I  will  send  you  the  postage  to  write 
to  as  many  of  these  people  as  you  care  to,  and  postage  to  enclose  for 
a  reply. 

Don't  take  my  word — I'm  prejudiced. 

I  know  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  my  system,  if  followed 
faithfully,  first  relieves  the  human  organism  of  poison  and  impurities 
by  producing  healthy  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  relieving  consti- 
pation, and  after  that  revitalizes  the  exhausted  nerves,  sends  rich,  red 
blood  coursing  and  tingling  to  every  capillary  and  ex-  — 

tremity,  puts  good  sound  muscle  where  muscle  is 
needed,  removes  fat,  gives  erectness  of  carriage  and 
springiness  and  grace  to  the  walk — stimulates  and  builds 
up  the  tired  brain,  paints  the  cheek  with  the  flush  of 
robust  health  ;  builds  up  undeveloped  parts,  and  in  fact 
fits  .  man,  woman  or  child  to  nature's  perfect  mould. 
I  can  do  all  this  for  you,  as  I  have  for  hundreds  of 
others,  because  my  system  is  based  on  Nature's  laws — 
the  results  are  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the  cycle  of 
the  planets. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Prouse,  a  leading  attorney  of  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  writes  under  date  of  Oct.  5,  1901  : 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  for  the 
past  two  months  and  for  your  instructions,  which  have 
been  to  me  one  of  the  richest  blessings  that  I  have  ever 
received.  At  the  time  of  beginning  your  exercises  I 
was  simply  a  nervous  wreck — was  constipated  and 
suffered  intensely  with  indigestion ;  was  easily  over- 
taxed when  attempting  work  of  any  kind,  and  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  recuperate  without  leaving  off  for 


you  give  seems  to  rest  me  instead  of  tiring — it  acts  like 
a  stimulant  to  a  tired  body. 

"  It  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good  to  say  that  I 
have  forgotten  the  taste  of  '  pepsin  '  and  such  other 
medicines  for  a  weak  stomach  or  digestive  organs,  and 
that  /  eai  anything  I  zvant.  I  can  heartily  recom- 
mend your  system  of  exercise  to  anyone  that  desires 
a  good  physical  condition — a  condition  that  when  the 
mind  is  tired  and  needs  the  night's  rest,  restful  sleep 
will  be  his  reward. 

"  I  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  correspon- 
dence that  will  in  any  wise  help  you  along  the  road  to 
success  and  some  unfortunate  to  the  road  of  health." 

I  have  no  book,  no  chart,  no  apparatus  whatever. 
My  system  is  for  each  individual ;  my  instructions  for 
you  would  be  just  as  personal  as  if  you  were  my  own 
pupil.  It  is  taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect 
success,  requires  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own 
room  just  before  retiring,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which 


does  not  overtax  the  heart.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  send 

months  all  mental  and  physical  labor,  but  thanks  to  y^^j  fj.ee  valuable  information  and  detailed  outline  of  my 

you,  I  was  enabled,  without  medicine  of  any  description  system,  its  principles  and  effects,  together  with  testi- 

(something  I  had  not  done  for  over  two  years),  to  keep  nionial  letters  from  pupils. 

up  my  work  and  at  the  same  time  increase  my  weight  

and  general  health  until  now — only  two  months — I  feel        ^         r^^'W  c^       T^         C^imr^'^TI /^T^  A 

like  a  new  man  ;    am  now  healthy,  strong  and  tireless.  ,rVl^V^m>3       mT m      ^  VY  v/x3V-rl^^\» 
Now  I   do  not  know  how  to  be  tired,  as  the  exercise  538  Unity,  CHICAGO. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Have  YOU  seen 
that   free   b o o k '^  "'^ ^°"'"' 
about  the  Oster- 
moor  Mattress  ? 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  LribU-Ai<\    Ia<.Kr,i   .,  :u  icieipi  ot  the  fol- 


It   will  interest   you.     Pleatse  send 
your  nan\e  on  n  postal  to-dAy. 


Our  Free  Book,  "  The  Test  of  Time  "  consists  of  96 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated.  It  will  show  you  that  we 
have  scored  a  tremendous  success  with  our  patented 
mattress.  Thousands  of  private  homes  are  using  it  ;  the 
U.  S  Government  has  adopted  it  as  an  improvement  on 
the  hair  mattress,  and  large  hospitals  use  it  constantly  for 
its  sanitary  and  restgiving  properties. 

Mattress  Stuffing  and  Mattress  Building 

First  came  the  husk  mattress  ;  it  was  stuffed.  Then 
came  the  feather  mattress  ;  it  was  stufftd.  Third,  the  hair 
matircss  ;  it  is  stuffed.  But  nil  sfuffed  mattressfs  sa^, 
pack,  mat  and  lump.  They  require  constant  o-  erhaul- 
ing,  they  are  expensive  to  buy  and  keep  in  order,  and 
they  are  not  sanitary.  Then  as  the  final  development, 
came  the  Ostermoor  Mattress,  it  is  not  stuffed — it  is  cow- 
structed :\xi(X  built  into  one  perfect  whole.  It  never  alters 
its  sh.ipe  ;  it  gives  uniform  y  excellent  service  for  a  half 
century  without  rep.iirs  ;  it  is  vf  rmin  and  moth-proof  ;  it  is 
absolutely  sanitary  and  antiseptic. 

Our  Guarantee  a  Positive  Insurance 

Sleep  on  the  mattress  for  th  irty  nights '  free  trial . 
If  it  is  not  a  l  you  hm>e  hoped  for ,  anil  superior  to 
any  $jo  hair  mattress  ever  made ,  you  get  your 
money  back  by  return  mail — ''«^  questions  asked.  '* 

BEWARE  of  imitation.-!  trading  on  the  name  of  "  felt." 
Look  for  the  name  "  Ostermoor"  and  our  guar.mtee  on 
every  genuine  mattress. 


STANDARD    SIZES    AND    PRICES 


a  ft.  6  In.  wide,  25  lbs, 
3  ft.  wide.  30  lbs. 

3  ft.  6  In.  wide,  35  lbs. 

4  ft.  wide,  40  lbs. 

4  ft.  6  In.  wide,  45  lbs.    - 


*  8-351    All 
10.00  I    6  ,,. 

"•70  Kin. 
"3-35  lone 
1500J 


We  Prepay  all  Express  Charges. 

Made  in  two  parts  .V)c.  extra.    Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Send  for  our  book  '    Church  Ciishioyis." 

We  haz'e  cushioned  2^,000  churches. 


$^t5 


TOLMAN 
RANGES 


with    reservoir  and    hisrh    closet. 
We  ship  range  for  examination 
without  a  cent  in  advance.    If 
you  like  it  pay  S2i  .75aud  freight 
and  take  rangre  for 

30  Days 
FREE  Trial- 

If  not  satisfactory  we  agree 
to  refund  your 
money.  Tolnian 
Ranges  are  made  of 
best  wrought  steel. 
Oven  17;*x21  in.  Six 
8  in.  holes.  Best 
bakers  and  roasters 
on  earth.  Burn  any- 
thing. Asbestos 
lined  flues. 

Guaranteed 
5  years. 

Will  save  their  cost  in  fuel  in 
One  Year.  Write  to-day  for 
our  new  Catalogue. 

JUDSOX    A. 
Dept.   K  19 


$21.75 

Croat    Foundry   Sale. 


TOI.MA»    COMP.AWY, 

«e  Lake  Street,  CtaicaBo. 


"Religion,  Agnostici&tn  anii  EJucalion."— Hishop 
J.  L.  .Spalding.     (A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.,  $0.80  net.; 

"Fashions  in  Literature."  Charles  D.  Warner. 
(Dodd,  -Mead  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"Seeds  of  April's  Sowing." — Adah  Louise  hul- 
ton.    (Saalrield  Publishing  Company.) 

"The  Just  and  the  Unjust. "-Kichard  Uagot. 
(John  Lane,  fi.jo.j 

"Luck  o'  Lassendale."— Karl  of  Iddesleigh.  (John 
Lane,  $1.50.) 

"In  the  Quest  of  the  Quaint." -Kliza  B.  Chase. 
(Ferris  and  Leach.; 

"Urbs  Beata."- Herbert  C.  Tolman.  (The 
Young  Churchman  (Company,  $0.75  net.) 

"The  Transformed  Life  of  Mrs.  Jesse  James." 
(Good  Tidings  Publishing  Company,  $0.25.) 

"The  Truth  of  Christianity  ."-W.  H.  Turton. 
(The  Young  Churchman  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"Catholic  Principles."— Kev.  Frank  N.  Wescott. 
(The  Young  Churchman  Coinpan}-,  $1.25  net.) 

"Good  Without  God."—  Robert  Chamblet 
Adams.     (Peter  Eckler,  $0.25.) 

"Talks  to  Students  on  the  An  of  Study."— 
Frank  Cramer.  (The  Hoffman  Kd wards  Com- 
pany.) 

CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Isle  of  Quiet. 

By  John  Yanciv  Cheney. 

The  Isles  of  Quiet  He  beyond  the  years, 
Hoar  prophets  say  it ;  yet,  for  all  the  tears, 
I  doubt  the  saying  oC  the  seers. 

I  think  that  whoso  seeks  them  here  shall  find 
That  all  with  open,  patient  heart  and  mind 
Shall  drink  their  peace  from  sun  and  wind. 

I  think  who  will  may  share  their  psalm,  begun 
The  hour  when  summer  day  is  done 
The  sky  and  field  are  growing  one. 

I  know  the  foolish  fancies  fondest  cling  ; 
But  I  believe  the  still  air's  murmuring, 
The  sweet  far  thing  the  thrushes  sing. 

—In  the  New  York  Outlook. 


\i\ 


Rapids  at  Night. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 


Jf  afflicted   with 
sore  eyes  use 


iThompson's  Eye  Water 


Here  at  the  roots  of  the  mountains. 

Between  the  somber  legions  of  cedars  and  tama- 
racks, 

The  rapids  charge  the  ravine  : 

.A.  little  light,  cast  by  foam  under  starlight, 

Wavers  about  the  shimmering  stems  of  the 
birches  ; 

Here  rise  up  the  clangorous  sounds  of  battle, 

Immense  and  mournful. 

Far  above  curves  the  great  dome  of  darkness 

Drawn  with  the  limitless  lines  of  the  stars  and  the 
planets. 

Deep  at  the  core  of  the  tumult, 

Deeper  than  all  the  voices  that  cry  at  the  surface, 

Dwells  one  fathomless  sound. 

Under  the  hiss  and  cry,  the  stroke  and  the  plan- 
gent clamor. 


[5%  No  Speculation 


CPECULATIVE  deals  are  not  in  our  line.  We  loan 
'-'  our  tunils  m  ways  approved  by  the  Slate  Hanking 
Deparlnient— upon  the  best  class  of  city  and  suburban 
realestateonly.  Homeownersareourclienis;  month- 
ly rcpaynienis  our  invariable  rule.  Our  depositors 
protit  by  aciive  einpluvriieiit  of  thrir funds. 

Deposits  of  $50  or  more  received.  Interest  paid  for 
every  day  an  deposit.  Full  informaiiou  and  highest 
testimonials  on  request. 

Paid  In- Capital  A.'^sf.t.':  Sl-rpms      , 

$1,000,000         $1,000,000        $i««s,ooo  I 

Under  Baoking  Department  Supervialon.  \ 

Industrial  Savings*  Loan  Co.,  IM9  B'way,  Nev.' York  | 


H'e  have  no  agent i  or  Irranch  ilure\. 

New  Fall  Suits 
and  Skirts. 


^'<f>:-  %. 


^Uri'K  for  our  new 
Fall  Catalogue 
and  Samples, 
which  are  now  ready,  if 
you  wish  to  secure  a  .Suit , 
Skirt  or  Cloak  cf  the  new- 
est cut  at  ihe  most  reason- 
able of  prices. 

Rcrneniher  that  we  have 
no  ready-made  garments, 
hut  make  everything  es- 
pecially to  ordtr.  If  the 
jjarnient  does  not  please 
and  fit  you  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  money 
will  be  refunded.  Our 
Catalogue  illustrates  : 

Cloth  Suits,  in  many 
styles  and  fabrics, 
$H  up. 

Fashionable  Co5- 
tumes,  lined  through- 
out with  fine  taffeta 
silk,  $15  up. 

Church  and 
Visiting  Cos- 
tumes, $12  up. 

Separate      Skirts, 
full  length,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  Suits  and  Skirts  :  Suits,  $10  up  ; 

Skirts,  $5  up. 

The  New  French  Walking  Suits,  $10  up. 

Garments  of    Black  Velvet  Cords,  and  Vel- 

veteen  ;  Suits,  $15  up;  Skirts,  $10  up. 

Long  Jackets,  $10  up.     Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 

We  faij  Express  Cliarges  Evrrywliere. 

Catalogue  and  the  newest  Samples  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you 
wish  samples  for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  send  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

■  ■9  and   121    West  23d    Street,   New   York. 


When 
You 


3?^ 


Be  sure 

the  name  is  on  the 
selvage;  'tis  a  nice  all 
silk  skirt  lining:  at  a  very 
little  price.  Don't  take 
something-  said  to  be  just 
as  good,  and  regret  it. 

Our  artistic  booklet 
containing  a  pretty  story, 
tells  you  where  you  can 
buy  'V'ama-ZVIal  in  your 
locality.  Yours 
for  the  asking. 

Manufactured  by 

Duncan  &STENZ 

466-468  Broome  St. 
New  York  City 


Rattan  House  Trunks 

For  colleges,  bachelor  halls,  hotels 
and  the  nome,  hand  made  of  im- 
ported matcri.ll.  handsomely  fin- 
ished, lined  and  fitted  with  casters. 
Light,  dust-proof  and  self-venti- 
lating.   Keeps  the  contents  free 
from    close   odor.     Cheaper  and 
better  than  cedar  chests.    Anat- 
ti'active   window  seat  and   shiit 
waist    box.      Sent    on    approval, 
freight     prepaid.       Anything    in 
~>  Kuttan  or  Willow  made  to  order. 
Write  for  catalog   of  Settees. 
I  Couches.  House  Trunks,  etc.,  di- 
23  reel  to  factory. 

RATTAN  NOVELTY  CO., 
128  E.  South  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  ^ 
INSURANCE 


goes  with  our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz&C0M'«^w«?u?ri: 


Readers  of  The  Litkkary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publicatiod  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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(O  human  heart  that  sleeps. 

Wild  with  rushing  dreams  and  deep  with  sad- 
ness !  ) 

The  abysmal  roar  drops  into  almost  silence, 

While  over  its  sleep  plays  in  various  cadence 

Innumerous  voices  crashing  in  laughter  ; 

Then  rising  calm,  overwhelming, 

Slow  in  power, 

Rising  supreme  in  utterance. 

It  swaj's,  and  reconquers  and  floods  all  the  spaces 
of  silence. 

One  voice,  deep  with  the  sadness. 

That  dwells  at  the  core  of  all  things. 

There  by  a  nest  in  the  glimmering  birches, 
Speaks  a  thrush  as  if  startled  from  slumber, 
Dreaming  of  Southern  rice-fields, 
The  moled  glow  of  the  amber  sunlight, 
Where  the  long  ripple  roves  among  the  reeds. 

Above  curves  the  great  dome  of  darkness. 

Scored  with  the  limitless  lines  of  the  stars  and  the 
planets ; 

Like  the  strong  palm  of  God, 

Veined  with  the  ancient  laws. 

Holding  a  human  heart  that  sleeps. 

Wild  with  rushing  dreams  and  deep  with  the  sad- 
ness. 

That  dwells  at  the  core  of  all  things. 

— In  August  Atlantic  Monthly. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Her  Question.— He  :  "  Now  look  as  if  you  were 

bemg  kissed." 

She  :  "Before  or  after  ?"—A</i'. 


A  Republic  in  Fact.  — "  Here's  a  proposition 
to  abolish  the  Senate." 

"What  !  And  make  the  United  States  a  re- 
public ?"—Z.?/'^. 


In  Cooamon  Parlance.  — SundaY-SCHOOL 
Teachrr  :  "  And  so  Lot's  wife  was  turned  to  salt. 
Can  any  one  tell  why?" 

Wicked  Willy  (from  the  rear)  :  "  She  was  too 
fresh  ! " — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Flue  Arts  a  L.a  More, —  Slice  off  the  tender 
part  of  the  stone  ;  add  the  haunch  of  the  arch  ; 
fillet  with  doorjamb  and  vealy  duck  ;  freeze  with 
egg-and-dart,  well  shaken.  Ornament  with 
Corinthian  tendrils,  and  serve  with  a  bottle  o' 
Q,\x\\\.— Harvard  Lamfoon. 

Her  Picture.— Sue  :  "I  took  this  picture  with 
my  'kodak  '  while  abroad." 

He:  "What  is  it?" 

She:  "Well,  that  building  that  stands  up  per- 
fectly straight  is  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa— those 
leaning  buildings  are  the  perpendicular  edifices 
adjacent !  "—Puck. 


Coming  Events. 


September  13-17. — Convention  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  at  Philadelphia. 

September  15, — Convention  of  the  United  Bro- 
therhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer- 
ica at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

September  15-17.— Convention  of  the  National 
Harness  Manufacturers  and  Dealers'  Pro- 
tective Associalion  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

September  16-18.  — National  Stewards'  Conven- 
tion at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sent  Free  and  I'repaicl. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  ,iny  reader  of  The  Litekakv  Di- 
gest who  needs  it  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
prepar;ition  It  quick  y  relieves,  positively  cures  all 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles.  We  have  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved  cured,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  constipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Vernil  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  v.,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid 

The  original  and  genuine  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  is 
made  only  by  the  Vernal  Remedy  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PURITY  BOOKS 

The  Self  and  Sex  Series 

has  the  uit'iualiiie  I  rii<l,>i%riiicnt  of 

Dr.  Jiiarph  t  oiik  lll.hii|>  Vlnrrnt 

llr*.  (  .  >l.  Khi-hlon         Anthuiiy  Cumklock 
Iter.  K.  II.  .Mij.r  "Van^j" 

Dr.  rli.o.  L.  (  u«  l.r        Krnnri^i  K.  WllUnI 
UK.  STALL  Dr.  Vniiii-I.  t.durk      LikIi  II.  Suiurnct 

Enilnrnt  Pkyklrlniik  mid  lluiiUi-ff1«  uf  Otbi-r* 

4  noOK8  TO  HKN.     Ily  Sylvaiius  Stall.  U.  D. 
What  a  Vounc  Ilov  OticHT  to  Know. 
What  a  Vounc.  Man  <)i'(;ht  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  id  Know. 
What  a  man  of  4S  ought  to  Know. 
4  UOOK.S  TO  W«».MEN.     Hy  Mrs.  M.-iry  \Vo.,<|. Allen, 
M.  I).,  ami  Mrs.  liii.nia  I-.  A.  Drake.  M.  U. 
What  a  Young  Gihl  Oik;h  r  to  Know. 
WHAr  A  VouNG  Woman  ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Voung  Wipk   ou<;ht  to    Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

f  ptr  copy,  post  fret.     Stnd  for  tabll  ofcoiilrnls. 

106i   Kc.ll    IMjtr   Trust   Bldp., 
l'hlla<lcl|,hia,  I'a. 


VIr  Publishing  Co. 


STORY    WRITERS 

MEWS  CURRFSPOMDEMTS  AMD 
REPORTERS  ARE  IM  DEMAMD 

We  (iffcr  a  course  of  instruction  by  cniTc^i-ondenct 
that  lias  helped  liundredr,  to  »(art  right  We  can  lie  p 
you.  Send  lor  free  bi>oklet ;  le  Is  »lut  a  writer  necdti 
to  kn<jw  ;  send  fur  it  to-day.  MS.S.  syndicated  and 
sold  on  cuniminsion. 

Address  U  N  I T  E  D  PRESS  SYNDICATE, 

6^1    .Majc^'lu     liuild.ri),',    Iiiil:,iti.i; ..;].    ,    Ir.d. 


Co  Jiuthors 

Seeking  a 
PubllsDcr 


Manuscripts  in  all  branches  of  liteniture 
suitable  for  publication  in  book  form 
are  required  by  an  established  house. 
Liberal  and  honorable  treatment. 
BOOKS,  141  Herald  »3d  St., 
New   York. 
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Learn  Journalism 

<>ur  prartiral  n.ursc  m  Jour- 
;..iiism  will  fit  you  for  the  br-t 
Bklaried  potitiont  in  newspaper 

lAnnual  Annnanrfn^nl    ^^      «ork.  Clui  now  forming. 

Ipaffr-UaiUHchoolofJonraalUM,  Salic  t1  1«7  Adaiiu8t,Clik»c«> 


71'/  fnrnur  ^■^_^'*| 


WANTED— ^,Vci. 


ive,  educated  men  in  t^stern, 
iddle  and  Southern  States.  F'ixed 
weekly  .salary,  or  definite  time  gua'ranty.  Give  age,  ex- 
perience, references.     DODD,  Af EAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


THE 

EOIJITABLE 


.-5J'',Vt»~ 


■  •     .  ^^r\ 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE     PRESIDENT 


»/;■■'?''.*» 


V»?f^ 


® 


^S^ireiirti^the  Eauit^bie  on  tide  Endowment  PJal3 

If  >^ouqie  eari/,your  family  Will] 
Be^novided  jfor.  If  you  liveyou:  will  tjiiS^ 
fc^reap  the,  harvest  yourself  .w; 
n  nerei  is  the  harvest  be^ 
hn^  reaped  this^ear  by  thej 
'holder  of  Endowment  Nof 
iZSim  forMOOOtakenl 

rl  his  IS  a  return  oi  all  premiums] 
^aid,  .and  $5,137.30  in  addi  tion; 
^rhe  can  have  an  annuity  for  life  oy 

'^'^'  ^$K084.00_ 


Vacancies  injsvery  State  for  men  of  energy  And  character  to  act  as  represenlaliics 
'    ^  Applvto.  GAGE  p. TARBELL,2"^  Vice  President. 


Send  this  coupon  for  particulars  of  such  a  policy  issued  at  your  age. 
THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  120  Brordway,  New  York.  Dept.  No.  56. 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Eudowment  for  $ 

if  issued  at years  of  "age. 


Name. 


Address . 


Readers  of  The  LiTEBAai-  Diqest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advevtisera. 


l.'t»> 
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Tyiatnond^ 

ON  CREDIT 


W 


re  OPEN  huO'lreU*  ff  Cunfiacnt**)  CharKe 
ouiiit  every  Ituamcs*  dai.fur  !>•*>■ 
uiuioi  r  iiy*.  pint.  t>rouilie»  ttu'la.  lutk 
•i«,  cuff  linki,  eair  iiK>  etc  .  aii<i  hitch 
fraila  W  kUh>  •  At  le&at  ilir«r  fuurihi  i>l  tlieio 
acL-uuiHi  are  With  pnsuiis  whu  ha>l  cdsider- 
ed  (jciiu  lie  D'Aiiiuiull  a  luxur>  bryouJ  their 
read.  uiit>l  thtry  rea<l  uur  iicw  Uw-klei  "riOW 
tASllY  \UU  LAN  WfcAK  AND  OWN  A  UlA- 
MoNU  '  It  iki)i^«er«  eveiy  qiirstion.  and  showi 
every  h  nest  ijemuii  who  proii..»e'»  to  a<t  m  gtMxl 
faith,  hu>v  hj  or  she  may  ee  eit  a  Pian  uiid  or 
Vatcii  from  our  half  iu>lliou  dol-ar  ito.  k,  )  uve  it  de- 
livered at  once  an>l  pay  fur  ikiii  a  serieii  of  f  uih  eaiy 
monthly  (•'tyiiiriitt  thai  the  biiiall  ariiouiitu  requiieu  to  meel 
(hem  are  hardly  uiisited  fruiu  the  most  iiHKlmt  iftlary  or  iiiconii;. 
Buying  ft  1>  aiitond  is  nut  a>i  extravagance— it  m  an  iiivestii<ent  lo 
the  most  vaiua'de,  ctahjo,  and  quickest  rash-produciiig  luxury  in  tho 
world.  ^•bi|h«it  Europ««n  aathorJtie«  aaiiir*  us  thit  Diaiuond  values  w.il  increase  at  least  t«ventv  per  cent  within  a 
jeftr.  They  will  pay  h«lter  than  savings  hanks,  U>uds.  luoitgaget,  life  insurance  or  rial  estate.  Our  Liberal  Credit  S>Bteiu 
provid*-*  ah  tde«t  ineih'Hl  fur  saviLg  muuev.  fur  v  ou  can  inaKd  >our  payments  just  AS  you  would  put  aside  a  litile  of  yonr 
earnings  each  luunth  III  a  savugs  bank  Y>>u  get  far  greaier  interest  returns  froio  the  constantly  increasing  value  of 
I>iauiuuas — you  a. so  gel  the  d<«ily  div.dead  of  pleasure  a  Qd  prest-ge  which  coiu«i  to«very  Dtuiiiond  wearer. 
^  We  vend  Diauionds  direct  t<>  your  home  or  place  of  business  for  your  inspection.  You  do  not  ohhgate  yourself  to  buy, 
^^  aeitbtr  do  >ou  pay  one  penny  untl  y>>u  have  fully  «xam>ned  ihearticte  sent  and  are  eutirely  laiistied  wiih  a.  We  pay 
all  express  chaigvs— No  axpeuse  or  risk  aitachud  to  you  in  any  way. 

C  We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  oMest  houses  m  the  Un:t<>d  State?  (Eit.  1S58)  and  do  by  far  the  largest  D'aniond  Credit 
bus  iirss  Ml  the  world.  You  can  >ai.ttfy  yourself  of  our  respuns.bilMy  by  inquiring  of  ynur  local  banker  He  %« ill  refer  to 
h  s  Dun  s  or  Hra<latreei  s  bo.*a  of  roniinerr  al  ralnu'S  and  tell  >uu  ihat  no  house  Stands  higner  lu  credit,  reliability  or 
promptness,  auO  that  our  representatious  may  be  accepted  without  question. 

COur  prices  are  from  ten  to  twenty  percent  lower  than  you  will  be  asked  for  spot  cash  by  the  ordinary  retail  jeweler — 
lb  8  <•  poss'blo  from   the  fact  that  \vc  are  direct  importers    and    sell  a  thousand  Dmoiouds    whero    the    retail 
j^^vvier  Setts  one. 

C  We  want  to  send  yoQ  our  new  booklet  which  explains  all.  It  shows  you  how  you  can  establish  a  credit  with  one  of 
the  Urgent  bouses  in  one  of  th«i  largest  cit<es  of  tue  world;  bow  )ou  can  buy  a  Diuiiioiid  and  exchange  it  ye.irs  after 
for  the  full  auiount  originally  paid  ;  bow  you  can  wear  a  tifty^dollar  Diamond  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ten  cents  per  week  ; 
how  we  can  g  ve  the  strongest  written  guarantee  with  every  Diamon<l,  Ihat  a  responsible  house  ever  issued,  and  hundreds 
of  other  facts  »h  rh  make  our  book  vvorth  its  weight  m  K<*'d  lo  any  lutendiug  purchaser.  Write  tt>  day  to  insure  tbs 
prompt  luaibug  of  a  copy  from  the  first  edition,  aiiO  aJarcs^i  i>ept.      N. 


LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO..  DIAMOND  IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS 


DEPT.     N,    9-.>,  94.  96  »nd  98  STATE  STREET, 


0|ipo>ite  MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


p4 


i 


AN 


£!^iM 


IN  CMIN^jSe 

J_    mtmrn-         X%.  Jt^  %■!  JL   X^a.  .^^L 

.is  sometimes  called  Tzu-Shen-Tan-Chin,  or  the 
•'Organ  that  Plays- From-Its-Own-Heart."  This  is  a 
ver)'  titling  name.  Just  as  appropriately  it  might  be 
called  "The  Instrument  that  Plays  to  the  Heart." 
Many  persons  who,  by  sickness  or  pressing  cares,  are 
deprived  of  other  opportunities  for  hearing  good  music, 
have  found  that  the  REG  IN  A  plays  y>o»i  the  heart  to 
the  heart.  Its  melody  brings  pleasure  to  the  whole 
family.  It  teaches  the  children  to  love  and  know  good 
music,  while  ir  amuses  them.  There  is  never  a  dull 
hour  in  the  home  of  which  the  REGINA  is  a  part. 
It  takes  the  place  of  a  piano  where  there  is  none,  or 
when  there  is  no  one  to  play.  It  plays  thousands  of 
tunes.      It  is  ever  ready,  always  in  the  mood. 

The  RECINA  is  fully  guaranteed  and  is  for  fale  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere.  Any  REGINA  sent  on  approval 
to  responsible  panics.  We  pay  freight  where  we  have  no 
dealers.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  complete  music  list.  The 
REGIN.'\  received  the  Gold  Med  1  —  highest  award  at  the 
Pan-American.  Special  inducements  to  agents  where  we 
are  aol  already  represented. 


>L^ 


REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO..  Dept    U,    Regina  BIdg.,  New  York,  or  259  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III,    j 


For  Invalids  and   Cripples. 

COMFORT  ON  WHEELS 

is  attained  in  its  per- 

tcccion  through 

the  use  of 

FayTriq^cles 

and 

Invalid 
Qiairs 

Their  floe  pni,t.s  are  ea.se.  grat-e  ani  freedom  of  motion, 
perreit  control  and  eas.v  operation,  unrestricted  scope  of 
niovenient.  They  jir  •  ea.'<y  of  adjustment  and  beauties  in 
appeiiaiice  We  build  llieni  lo  Older  to  nt  exactly  the 
apeci.il  reqiiiienients  of  each  user.  Write  us  for  full 
particulai-s. 

■■They  are  the  biggest  things  of  the  age  for  cripples."— 
J.  J.  lassiter.  New  Bern.  \.  C. 

Elvrla.  Ohio 


Fay  Tricycle  &  Invalid  Chair  Co.. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


September  Sport 

Game  is  abundant  at  Dixville 
Notch.  Fish  for  trout  until  Sept. 
14th,  then  shoot  partridges.  Deer 
hunting  'ater.  Special  low  rates  after 
Sept.  loth. 

Write  for  free  booklet  with  fine  views  of  the 
glorious  mountain  scenery.  Perfect  relief  from 
hay-fever. 

THE  BALSAMS 

DUville  Notch,  N.  H.  (White  Mts.) 
CHAS,  H.  aOULD,  Manager. 


Septemtier  16-10.— Convention  of  the  Interna- 
li'inal  Fire  KnK>(ieen>'  Ahsucialiun  at  New 
York  i:ity. 

Convention  of  the  National  Fire  Patrol  .Super- 
iiitendeniii'  Association  at  New  Voi  k  (  iiy. 

.Septertiber  16  20.— Convention  of  the  National 
Railway  Fostal  Clerks'  Association  ui  Buf- 
falo. 

September  17-22.  — National  Haptist  (colored) 
C<mvention  at  Uiniiingnani,  Ala. 

September  23-26 — National  Convention  of  Rm- 
ployer  and  Kiiiployee  at  Minneapolis,  .Minn. 

September  22-29 —Convention   of  f'e   Order  of 
Kailway  Clerks  of  America  at  Buffalo. 

September  74-26. — Convention  of  the  American 
Civic  Improvement  League  at  hi.  Haul,  Minn. 


Current  Events. 


A||TUnRQ  I  TheN.Y. Bureau  of  Revision.esfd  1890.  Unique 
nUIIIUnOi  in  position  and  success.  Kevisionandcritirisni 
ot  .M&s.  Ciici.larD.  1)K  THUS  .M.COAN.70  5th  Ave. ,  N.Y.Cily. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Foreign. 

SOUTH  Amkrica. 

August  26.  -Venezuelan  war-ships  bombard  port 
of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  but  owmg  to  lack  of  am- 
munition fail  to  capture  it. 

August  27.  — Commander  Potter,  of  the  U  S.  S. 
Kaii,i;er  al  Panama,  reports  that  an  att:ick  on 
that  city  is  feared,  and  that  few  government 
troops  defend  it. 

August  29.— Serious  fighting  is  reported  from 
Venezuela. 

Colombia  threatens  to  demand  from  Nicara- 
gua an  explanation  of  her  reported  aid  of 
Colombian  revolutionist.s. 

August  30— Scared  by  Colombia,  Nicaragua  ap- 
peals for  aid  to  Central  American  republics. 

August  31.— General  Velutinio,  with  three  gun- 
boats and  500  men,  is  to  bombard  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  now  held  by  Venezuelan  revolution- 
ists. 

The  Colombian  cruiser  Cartaj^ena,  with  600 
troops  on  board,  reaches  Colon  ;  the  troops 
are  to  attack  Aqua  Dulce. 

Othf.r  Fokkign  News. 

August  25. — The  Transvaal  Legation  in  Europe 
is  abolished. 

August  26. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  goes 
on  a  visit  to  the  Kaiser. 

A  Haitian  town  is  captured  by  government 
troops,  but  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  International  Commerce  Congress  is 
opened  in  Ostend.  Bel.gium. 

August  27.— Generals  Corbin  and  Young  arrive 
in  Berlin  to  attend  German  army  maneu- 
vers. 

General  Nord,  Haiti's  war  minister  under  the 
provisional  government,  is  defeated  by 
rebels  and  forced  to  evacuate  Limbe. 

August  28. — Cholera  spreads  in  Japan,  Java,  and 
China. 

The  King  of  Italy  enters  the  city  of  Berlin  in 

state. 
Monsi.gnor  Guidi,  papal  auditor,  is  appointed 

apostolic  delegate  to  the  Philippines. 

August  29 — The  marriage  of  Prince  Nicholas  of 
Greece  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  a 
cousin  of  the  Czar,  takes  place  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

August  30.— Fierce  fighting  is  reported  in  Haiti. 
Mont    Pelee    is  reported   to    be    in    eruption; 
cable  communication  with  Martinique  is  in- 
terrupted. 

August  31. — The  rebellion  in  S/.echuan  province, 
China,  is  spreading,  and  foreigners  are  in 
great  danger. 


Domestic. 

August  25.— President  Roosevelt   continues   his 
tour  of  New  England,  speaking  in  Bosion. 
The  cruiser  Boston  is  ordered  10  Panama. 

The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  makes  a  statement  on 
the  coal  strike,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
miners  are  wrong. 

August  26.  —  General  Miles  is  ordered  to  the 
Philippines,  on  an  inspection  tour. 

August  27  —President  Mitchell  replies  to  ex- 
Mayor  Hewitt's  statement  on  the  coal  strike. 

August  28.  — Several  conflicts  occur  between 
troops  and  rioters  in  Panther  Creek  (Pa), 
Valley. 

August  29.— Brigadier-General  Gobin,  com- 
manding the  National  Guaiil  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields,  issues  a  "shoot  t^.  kill  order" 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  tranqui  iLy. 

The  mimic  war  game  between  the  army  and 

navy  begins. 
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1     From 
Darkness  to 
UQ\t 

ll:t)ilt  Is  stroniTi  the 
iniiid  In  HtroriKer. 
All  auuki'iiitiif  Intel- 
lect iiiukcs  till-  will 
that  bri*uk.>«  un  un- 
nntunil  liulfit,  ntul  In 
^  tlio  eliolce  of  food 
brinirs  iis  Trom  dark- 
nt'^8  ti>  Ilelit.  To  lie  men- 
tally and  i>Ii  y  Rlcnll  y 
sound  we  niuit  eat  natu- 
ral food.  In  the  Whole 
Wheat  nature  has  provided 
.<uch  a  food;  (hat  In.  food 
that  CONTAINH  all  the 
PKOPEUTIES  In  COIiUKUT  PKOPOR- 
TION  NKCKSSAllY  to  NOUUISH 
EVEIIY  ELEMENT  of  the  HUMAN 
organism. 


SHREDDED 


WHOLE 


BISCUIT 


Is  Wheat,  whole  wheat  and 
nothlnt;   but   the  wheat,   made 
palatable     and    digestible    for 
man's  use.  />. 

You  will  live  In  the  ll(rht  of  natu-  '\ 
ral  oonditlons  If  you  use  It.  ■      . 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS.  V     \ 

Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  cook  ' 
book,  (free).    Address 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CONetNlW«D 


Ml 


"  The  Perfect  Food  " 

PURE.  PALATABLE, 
POPULAR 

Malta-Vila  is  the  per- 
fect food  for  old  and 
young,  sick  cr  well. 

Malta-Vita  is  the  origi- 
nal and  only  perlerlly 
cooked,  thoroughlv 
malted,  flak  ed.  and 
toasted  whole  wheat 
food.  Always  ready  to 
eat. 

Malta-Vlta  contains 
more  nutrition, 
more  tissue-build- 
ing qualities,  more 
nerve  stimulant 
than  is  found  in 
any  other  food. 

Malta-Vlln  if  eaten 
for  breakfast  ami 
supper,  will  insure 
perfect  digestion 
and 


Remove  All 
Cau^e 


of  DYSPEPSIA  and  INSOMNIA. 

Eat  MALTA-VITA. 
It  gives  Health.  Strength,  and  Happiness. 

MALTA-VITA  is  perfectly  cooked 
and  alwaya  ready  to  eat. 

eOLD    BY  QROCCRS 


MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Toronto.  Canada 


August  30 — President  Roosevelt  makes  several 
siioi't  speeches  in  his  tour  of  New  Kngland. 

AMERICAN    DK.PENDENCIKS. 

August  27.  -  General  Chaffee  reports  earthquakes 
in  .Mindanao,  in  which  twenty  Filipinos  \%'ere 
Killed.     No  American  troops  perished. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Liter ARV 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  719. 

XXXVII.  MOTTO:    "Nil  nisi  bonum." 
Black— Ten  Pieces. 


*inaltan)ifa 
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t 


ip« 


m 


•a- 1)! 


NABISCO 


SDOAK  WAFERS* 
WKREl  SERVKD 
■WITH    THE    TEA. 

SEVEX 
FLAVORS 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

sR6;   PikppQ2;   8;P2K3b;    ipap.Spi; 
PsqSi;  2B4B;2R3ri. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  720. 

XXXVIII.  MOTTO:   "Quel  plaisir." 
Black  -Eight  Pieces. 


|«|  P||;  »      I 

^m^m    m.    m. 
m    m    HI  I 


wm 


mm.      wM 


MY   MAID'S 

MANICURING  MANUAL  i'r.'r""''™ 

Manicuring — concise— comprehensive  ;  showing  how  you 
can  save  time,  worrv,  and  money  by  doing  your  own  m.ini- 
curing.  First  edition,  complete,  lo  cents  a  copy— coin  or 
•tamps.  Jay,  Bee  &  Co.,  1 131  Broadway ,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrabt 


White— Twelve  Pieces. 

2Rb4;    ripisBa;    PRSS4;    Biki.Sp; 
3P2Pi;K2PiP2;iP6;8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whitman  Saddlesand  Specialties. 
We   import    and    manufacture 
everything  for  the  saddle   horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Everyman  and  woman  interested 
in  horseback    riding  should   have 
our  book. 
We  mail  \\.free. 


THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 


(Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 

104  Chambers  5t.,  New  York. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mentioD  the  puulication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Warmer  Homes! 

^  257< 


SAVED 

O     ON  COAL  BILLS 


\ 


^>m 


If  Your  House  is  Heated  by  a 

FVRMAN  BOILER 

t«?"  It>i7<-  lo-ilny  fnr  Valuable  Illiuttrated  Catalogue 
of  our  Mniirrii  arid  Ec"nnmical  Si/stmi,  explaining 
the  great  Comfort  and  little  Cost.        Address, 

The  llerendern  Mfg.  Co.,   9  Castle  St.,  Senevt,  S.  T. 

Branches :  39  Oliver  St.,  Boston.    39  Cortlandt  St.,  N'ew  York. 
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No  Grinding— No  Honing 

II  £iv<o  ordinary  car*,  the  td^t  a/ 


THO 


WIU  KEEP  SLROICALLV  KEEN 
FOR    AT    LEAST    TEN    VEARS 

The  •Carbo- Magnetic'  is  tern 
pered    by    a    secret    electrical 
process.    Has  nQ  hard  spots, 
no    soft    spots,    no   brittle 
ness,       Ground     by    the 
H  a  tn  b  u  r  g      process  ; 
adaptable  for  wiry  or 
soft   beards..     Every 
one   is    guaran- 
teed,—  if  it   does 
not    suit,    the 
dealer  will  ex- 
change it   for 
one  that  will 
satisfy  you. 


y^irm  of  A.   L.   SILBERSTEIN 

445-446  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORU 


-;  SHAVING  STICK 


Problem  721. 

XX.MX.   .Muiiu:    '•'llic  liatlle-ground. 
Hliu  k     Kleven  I'ieces. 


White  — Eleven  I'ieces. 

iS2r3;    ib6;    qspr;    zBkps;    I'PpaSp; 
2p2pPB;2P2P2;  4Q2K. 

White  inates  in  three  moves. 
Problem  722. 

XL.  Motto  :    "The  Clarion." 
Hlack— Seven  Pieces. 


I 


»  M  « 


m 


i 


'■iJrm 


p  • 

mi.     -^^ 


sore®J,-ef„"eN  Thompsoii's  Eys  Water 


White  — Si.x  Pieces. 

8;   s6p;   6pj;6pi;   4kS2;5pQB;P4B2; 
I  b  K  5. 

White  inates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  707.  XXV.:     Q— Q  3. 

No.  708.  XXVI.:      R— K8. 

No.  7og.   XXVII. 


Q-E5 


Q-Q4ch 


R  X  R,  mate 


R-K3I 


—  2. 


R— K2 


PxQ 

R— Q  4  ch  Q   X  R,  mate 

P  X  R  ^'  ' 


R— K  B  4,  mate 


Kt  any 


K— K6 

Q  X  B  P  ch  Q-K  B  3,  mate 

K-K  6 


3- 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


There's  a  right 
chimney  for  every 
lamp,  and  my 
name  is  on  it. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  seod  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


This  Chair 

will  fit  you. 
IVrite  us. 


Factory 
Price 


Sold  all  over  the  worid. 


Direct froMi 
Factory. 

Lreather  and  Mahogany 

You  can  buy  this  chair  or  any  design  in  our  catalogue 
direct  from  our  factory  for  one-third  less  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  at  retail  for  something  not  as 
good.  We  are  the  makers.  On  approval— We 
take  the  risk  of  pleasing  you.  Guarantee  safe  deliv- 
ery and  pay  freight  as  per  terms.  Everything  not 
satisfactory  comes  back  at  our  expense. 

Before  buying,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  Fine 
Leather  Couchea,  Chairs  and  Davenports,  (free) 

nanufacturind*Ca 

202  Columbia  St.,  SprioKflcM,  O. 


POFil  tear  Curtail 
witK  \ji\5idKtly  foldiT\9*  bliKcls  I 
but  Kbveyour  wiixdows  fitted 


GLIDING  OR 
VENETIAN 


Keep  out  tKe  Suk 
CoKtrol  tKe  Light 
Admit  Air  Perfectly 
at  6y\y  p&rtof  tKe* 
v/iixdow. 
Write  foK  Cate.lo^ue  p 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co: 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Q— lUch  QxQP,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

V  B— B  8  K— K  6 

Kt  x  R  Kt— B6.  mate 

I. ». 3- 

B— R  4  or  K  8    Any 

Q— K  B  2  (1  or  Kt  mates 

I. 1. 3- 

P-Kt  7  Any 

No.  710.     XXVIII. 

B  X  P  (Kt  7). 
R— Kt4  B— B  a  ch  mate 

*■  B-Kt8  "  K  X  Kt 

B  X  Kt  ch                    B  X  I!  I',  mate 

I. a. 3. 

Kt-Kt  3  K  X  Kt 

B — Kt  sq  ch  B  X  B,  mate 

I. a. 3. 

P-Kt  7  K  X  Kt 

R— Q  Kt  4,  mate 

a. 3. 

K-Kt7 

B-B3ch  R-Q  4,  mate 

1. a.  3. 

P— B  7  K— y  6 

Kt— Kt6ch  Kt— B  6,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P-Kt  4  K— Kt  6 

R— Kt  3  R— Q  B   3,  mate 

P— R  6  '    Any 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H  .  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Kev.  tj.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Biriningham,  Ala.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citv  ;  K.  Kentino, 
New  York  City  ;  D.  .S.  Taylor,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.; 
J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville,  Mass.;  W.  J.  Fer- 
ris, Chester,  Pa.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  Dr. 
J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  K.  Colle,  New  York  City  ; 
J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia;  "Malvern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin.  .Syracuse.  X.  Y.;  G.  N. 
Cheney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  \V.  W.  .S.,  Randolph- 
Macon'Svstem,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngs- 
town,  O.;  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  O. 
C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  J.  Borgner,  Jr.,  New- 
York  City  ;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  A.  G.  Massmann,  Newark,  N.  J.;  W.  J. 
•Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  (Ja.;  J.  E. 
Wharton,  .Sherman,  Tex.;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  H.  A.  S.,  Denver. 

707  :  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  E.  A.  Kusel, 
OrovUle,  Cal.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

707  and  708  :  "Twentv-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  Dr. 
H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  Dr.  A.  H.  Brown, 
Hamilton,  Mo. 

707,  708,  709:  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

707,  708,  710  :  J.  D.  Hines,  Bowling  Green,  Kj'. 

Comments  (707):  "Nothing  striking  "—(j.  D.; 
"Unusually  clever  ;  variations  refreshingly  new 
and  beautiful  ;  only  fault  is  the  Queen-sacritice  " — 
F.  S.F. ;  "  Brilliant, close-range  2-mover.  The  con- 
struction is  first-class  "—H.  W.  B.;  "A  dainty 
trifie"— A.  C.  W.;"Fair"-K.  K.;  "Nicely  bal- 
anced  ;  clean  and  effective  in  execution" — J.  C.  J. 
W.;  "  A  pretty  waiter" — B.  J.;  "  Perfect ;  the  key 
is  involved  in  everv  male" — G.  N.  C;  "  Good,  but 
easy"— O.  C.  B,;  "Admirable  "-C.  N.  F.;  "Good 
kev"— F.  G.;  "Neat  and  original  "—W.  R.  C; 
"  Fine  "— H.  W.  F. 

(70S):  "  Poor"— M.  W.   H.:  "  Has  some  good  fea- 


The  Pen  that  INKS  the  POINT 

PARKER 

"Lucky  Curve" 

Fountain  Pen 

A  Pen  that  has  the  0.  K.  ninnln«  all  the  way  throufh. 
9,000  DEALERS  SEU  THEM 

"LrCKT  CrRTE"— If  s  easy  to  remember.  KEPT  IN 
REPAIR  FREE  ONE  YEAR.  We  have  a  cattlogue 
waiting  for  you,  as  well  as  the  name  of  a  dealer  you 
know  who  sells  them.    Both  a»ait  your  request. 

THE  PARKER  PEN  CO.,  50  Mill  St.,  Janesvllle,  Wis. 


FIRST 

The  web 
stretches. 

SECOND 

The  patent 
graduated  cord 
ends  stretch 
front  and   back 

THIRD 

The  patent 
sliding  link  takes 
the  quick  shoul- 
der motions. 


ii 


"It  stretches  from  tip  to  tip." 

CHESTER 

EVERLASTIC 

SUSPENDER 


99 


Suspender  perfection  is  reached.  Neat,  dressy 
and  comfortable.  No  "harness"  trappings  to  get  out  of  order  or 
slide  up  your  back.  Can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  man  — tall  or  short. 
When  the  elastic  web  has  lost  its  stretch  as  all  web  will,  our 
patent  graduated  cord  ends  will  still  give  more  stretch  than 
«^M/ pair  of  on/;wr^  suspenders.  The  button-holes 
are  non-elastic  and  last  forever.  Metal  parts  will 
not  ruSt.     We  guarantee  these  statements. 

OUR   SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 

In  spite  of  the  expense  we  will  mail/ree,  on  request,  one 
of  our  full  size  Graduated  Elastic  Cord  Ends  <  as  shown  in 
second   picture)   with  our  handsome  booklet.    Test  It. 

Dlaaea  nnnM  letyourdealersellyousomethine"]ust 

rledSe  lion  I  as  good"  1/  you  really  wan/  the  Chester 

"Bveriaslic."   He  hasthem  in  stockorcan  Mi;/y  getthem. 

If  he  wont,  send  us  the  retailprice  (50  cents)  and  we 

will  send  a  pair  postpaid      State  color  preference. 

CHESTER  SUSPENDER  CO.  ^.V.r.,.  ROXBURY,  MASS. 

».':iiiniiiin   Factory,    IlrcHkviHc,  Oiil. 


Chester  Suspender  ooa-elaslicweb  50c.  Chester  REQAL'noo-clastic  web  25c. 


SANDOW'S 

Grea.t  Offer 

In  December,  iqo2,  will  be  issued  the  first  American  edition  of  SANDOW'S 
MAGAZINE  of  Physical  Culture,  and  to  insure  an  edition  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  copies,  1  make  this  extraordinary  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  $t.00  (the 
annu.il  subscription  price),  I  will  send  the  in.isazine  monthly  to  any  address  lor  one 
year,  and  give  as  a  premium 

My  $10   Covirse    FR.EE 


This  postal  course  in  physical  culture  has  achieved  marvelous  success,  and  on  this  offer 
I giuirattiee  that  every  subscriber  iviil  receive  the  same  careful 
attention  as  if  tlie  full  /ee  /or  the  regular  course  was  paid. 

On  receipt  of  the  subscription  ($1.00)  I  will  send  a  bl.-'.nk  for  recording  present 
physical  condition  and  measurements.  From  this  I  will  immediately  prescribe  asuitable 
course  of  exercise  for  youths  and  adults  of  either  sex.  If  a  subscriber  wishes  the  maga- 
zine only,  the  blank  may  be  transferred  to  another  person. 

SANDOW'S  (American)  MACiAZINE  will  be  even  more  complete  than  his  English 
publication,  which  throughout  Europe  is  recognized  as  the  chief  authority  on  physical 
culture  and  healthful  living.  Over  300.000  pupils  are  following  the  Sandow  System  to- 
day, which  has  many  imitators  but  no  real  competitors. 

This  offer  positively  expires  November  lat.    Btit  &  ■nbacriber  may  begin  the 
course  at  ]u>  own  convenience  before  Janaary  1,1903.     Send  remittance  to 


EUGEN  SANDOW. 


Bostorv,  Mass 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause 


WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 


It  contain!)  no  .Mprc-iiry.   Iron,  t'linlhnrldes,  or  any  injurious  Ingtredlent  whatever 

This  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  preocribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best, 
safest  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restorinK  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally 
caused.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  bind,  and  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money 
can  buy  and  science  produce:  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price.  ONE  DOLLAR  Per  Box,       f^Q  HumbuQ  OP  Treatment  Scheme. 

by  Sealed  Mail.  ^^^^^_s_^_^^..^^^^^^_^i^i^B^^^^^^^_^H 

DCDCDklAI  nPIMinUQ  •  DearSirs:  1  have  used  .1  bottle  of  vour  Hvpophosphites  of  ManpRnese  forllverand  kidney 
rtnoUriHI.  unniuno  .  eomplaints  m  mv  ownttersou  and  "received  much  tx-nefit.  sol  will  enoU^se  five  dollars  and 
will  ask  voutoscml  nie  a.-*  mueli  a.s  vou  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount  until  we  can  fret  it  through  the  regular 
i-lmnneU  1  am  oonlldent  it  is  just  what  1  have  been  in  searcli  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of 
Lime  and  Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely.  I'r.  T.  J.  »  EST. 

1  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Speciflc  Pill  for  .Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHUE, 
M.D„  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

^°t^°u,4'if  JaT^"*   Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  609  Beekman  Bldgf.,  New  York. 
FOR  WEAK  LUNGS  USE  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES.  Est.    1858. 


MAKE  MONEY  EVENINGS. 

Men  employed  during  the  day  ran  make  money  even- 
ings giving  public  exliibitioiis  with  .Mafcic  Lantern  or 
Stervoptleon.     Little  I'apital  needed. 

Write  for  nartiiulars.    -XM  page  catalogue  FREE. 
MoALLlSTEIt,  Mfg.  OpUclan,  4»  .Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


KLIP    BINDER 

The  KLIPS  and  the  Cover  form  the  KLIP 
lilMiER.  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or 
bind  a  volume  in  ten  second.*,  instantly 
removable.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  w  ith  keys, 
mailed  for  ".i  oents.  Coverprloe-ll»l  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


Readers  of  Ths  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FOR  MUiN  AND  WOMEN.  Huilt  on 
new  anatomical  last>.  Keep  feet  warm  and 
dry  on  colli  wet  days.  DilU-rent  from  every 
othershoe.  Designed  for  those 
who  like  comfort  with  style — 
no  "breaking  in.'" 


Sold   by   our 

authorized 
agents,  or  we 
can  fit  you  by 
mail.  '25  cents 
extra  for  de- 
livery.) 

Send      for 
name     of     our 
local   agent   or 
measurement 
blank      Our 
shoes  ar 
Union 
made. 


Our  handsome 
book  of  latest 
styles  is  mailed 
FREE. 


Ralston  Health  5hoeinakers, 

986  Main  St.,  Campello,  Mass. 


FOR  EARLY  FALL 

24  Years  the 
Standard  of  Excellence 


Only  True 
Sanitary  Underwear 


SPECIAL  WEIGHTS  FOR  THIS  SEASON 


Illustrated  Calaloerue  Free, 
Showing  also  our  various  Jaeger  articles. 


f  16  West  23d  Street 

\I55-Ii 


NEW  YORK:  -^j 5 5- 157  Broadway 

BROOKLYN:  504  Fulton  Street 

BOSTON:  230-232  Boylston  Street 

PHILADELPHIA:  1 510  Chestnut  Street 
CHICAGO  :  82  State  Street 


Agentm  in  ail  PHnclpal  Oftiea 


LET  ME  SELL    YOUR  REAL 
ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS ^^ 

I  Over  20  Years  Successful  Experience 

Describe  your  property  and  give 
I  your  lowest  cash  price  in  first 
letter.  1  can  sell  your  property  no 
"latter  where  located.  IF  YOU 
WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
nrite  me  today.  1  can  save  you 
I  time  and  money. 

:.\NK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Re.l  EsUte  Expert, 
7807  Adams  Express  BUlg.,  t;hicago. 


DESK    EXTENSION. 

Attached  to  desk,  tabic  or  wall,  holds 
reference,  account  or  reading  books 
in  any  position.  Increases  desk  room 
4  f t. ,  saves  time ,  money,  eyes.  Send 
for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  lit- 
erary, business  and  professional  men. 
Desk  Extension  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 
M'f 'rs  neat,  cheap, sectional  bookcase 


uires,  but  the  kev  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be"— f^. 
1»  ;  -  Meets  all  the  demands  of  the  most  exacting 
purist  "-F.  S.  v.;  "  The  best  s-er  since  688  ;  the  key 
IS  the  weakest  point"— H  W.  B.;  "  Up-to-date"— 
.\.  C.  W.;  "  Shuukl  be  placed  m  the  (irst  class"— 
K.  K.;  "  liooil  slrategv  and  construction,  tho  dif- 
uise  in  theme"— J.  C.  /.  \V;  "  Fine  ;  ranks  with  the 
first  "-H.  C;  "  First-class"- C.  H.  E.;  "A  faulty 
kev"— J.  (t.  L.;  "Not  lirst-class "-()  C.  H.; 
■■(iood"-C.  N.  F.;  "Very  rtne"— J.  E.  W.;  "Ori- 
ginal, bieeiiy,  and  beautilul  "— F.  O. 

(709»-  "Faulty  key  and  numerousduals  "-(l.  D.; 
"  Some  of  the  variations  are  strong  and  beautiful" 
—  F.  S  F.;  "  Weak  key,  but.  otherwise,  a  novel  and 
deep  conception.  Much  above  the  average  "—H. 
W.  H.;  "A  study  in  variations"- A.  C.  W.;  "Of 
exceptional  merit"-  K.  K.:  "  A  cart-horse  "—D.  S. 
T. ;  ■■  A  bad  kev  to  a  box  of  bon-bons"— I.  C.J.  W.; 
"Ingeniously  placed;  but  the  key  is  faulty"— J. 
H.  S.;  "Will  be  a  candidate  for  a  prize  "—B.C.; 
•'  Alihoeasv,  it  has  some  merit"— C.  K.  E.;  "  Deep 
and  ditticulf  -J.  G.  L.;  "  Very  good"-0.  C.  B.; 
■'  Kev  obvious.  Each  variation  a  problem"— C.  N. 
F.;  "All  excellent  but  the  key  "—J.  E.  W.;"  Hardly 
up  to  tourney-standard"-K.  O. 

(710):  "  The  mobilization  of  the  Bishop  is  unique 
and  pleasing"— (t.  D  ;  "  Verv  skilful,  pleasing  ren- 
dering of  the  idea  "— H.  W.'B.;  "  Very  attractive. 
As  a  tourney  problein  it  is  rather  light  "—A.  C.  W.; 
■'  One  of  the  best  thus  far  given  "— K.  K.;  "  A  trim 
racer"— D.  S.  T.;  "  .\  lightweight  of  winsome 
aspect  and  suave  unfoldment  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Fine 
combination  ;  clean  mates"-  B.  C  ;  "Hard" — I.  (i. 
L.;  "The  best  -,-ev  up  to  date"  O.  C.  B.;  "  Bril- 
liant"-K.  H.  R.;  "  A  gem  "-C.  N.  F".:  "The  best 
of  the  four  "-J.  E.  W.;  "  Too  light "— F.  G. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  B.  C.  and  A.  G.  M. 
got  70^,  704,  705,  706  ;  Dr.  A.  H.  B.,  700,  703,  704  ;  Dr. 
E.  B.  K.,  704;  J.  K.  Thompson,  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  T. 
O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va.,  703  and  704  ;  Dr.  H.  Sleeper, 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  703  and  705. 


The  latest  score  of  the  Interstate  Correspon- 
dence Match  between  Xew  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia shows  391  games  finished,  with  Pennsylvania 
seven  games  ahead. 


PERSONALS. 

Bacli,  the  Soup,  and  the  Tonic— "The  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Traveler  "  is  tlie  title  of  a  book  now  verj' 
rare.  It  was  written  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
says  L'>ih<e?-siitiii,  by  an  Austrian  nobleman  who, 
tho  he  probably  was  a  sp\-  sent  out  by  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  is  careful  to  avoid  politics  in  his 
memoirs,  which  relate  almost  entirely  to  social, 
matters.  The  following  story  is  taken  from  the 
book  by  the  above-named  paper  : 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
the  traveler  met  John  Sebastian  Bach,  the  Nestor 
of  German  inusic.  Before  dinner  Bach  was  asked 
to  give  an  improvisation.  The  composer  seated 
himself  at  the  harpsichord  and  straightway  forgot 
all  about  dinner  and  everything  else.  He  plaved 
so  long  that  at  last  the  duke  touched  his  shoulder 
and  said  :  "We  are  very  much  obliged,  master, 
but  we  must  not  let  the  soup  get  cold." 

Bach  sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed  the  duke 
to  the  dining-room  without  uttering  a  word.  But 
he  was  scarcely  seated  when  he  sprang  up,  rushed 
back  to  the  instrument  like  one  demented,  struck 
a  few  chords,  and  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
evidently  feeling  much  better. 

"I  beg'  pardon,  Your  Highness,"  he  said,  "but 
you  interrupted  me  in  a  series  of  chords  and 
arpeggios  on  the  dominant  seventh,  and  I  could 
not  feel  at  ease  until  they  were  resolved  into  the 
tonic.  It  is  as  if  you  had'snatcheda  glass  of  water 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  dying  of  thirst.  Now  I 
have  drunk  the  glass  out  aiid  am  content." 

The  "traveler  "  adduces  this  incident,  says  Uni- 
versiiinty  to  show  what  a  queer  old  fellow  Bach 
was  ;  "but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  many 
people  not  destitute  of  the  sense  of  humor  who 
will  fail  to  see  anything  comical  in  Bach's  action, 
but  will  regard  it  as  an  interesting  evidence  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  artistic  nature. — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Liier.\ry  Digest. 


Booklet  on  Heating. 

The  Herendeen  Manufacturing  Company  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  issue  a  little  booklet  of  24  pages,  entitled  "  Warmth 
— In  Ways  Diverse."  This  is  a  handsome  publication, 
dealing  with  the  various  methods  of  warming  houses,  from 
the  open  fire  and  stove  to  the  modern  steam  and  hot-water 
systems,  profusely  illustrated,  and  giving  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information.  It  is  mailed  free  on  application  by 
The  Herendeen  Manufacturing  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


BLAME   FOR   THE    PRESIDENT'S    PERIL. 

THAT  it  is  not  wholly  an  "accident"  when  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  President  of  the  United  States  is  smashed  by 
a  trolley  car  and  one  of  the  parly  killed  seems  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion unanimously  reached  by  the  newspapers  in  their  discussion 
of  the  occurrence  at  Pittstield  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  As 
the  New  York  A/at/  and  Express  says,  "some  one  must  have 
blundered  very  badly."  The  trolley  car  was  stopped  quickly 
•enough  after  the  collision,  why  was  it  not  stopped  before  the  col- 
lision? ask  a  number  of  papers,  and  more  inquire  why  the  local 
authorities  allowed  the  cars  to  run  on  that  line  at  all  while  the 
Presidential  party  was  passing  over  the  road.  There  was  a 
"military  escort"  of  linely  uniformed  young  men  of  the  state 
militia,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  despatches  that  they  did 
anything  to  avert  the  disaster  ;  and  the  driver  of  the  President's 
■carriage,  who  was  badly  hurt  in  the  collision,  is  censured  by 
some  papers  for  driving  upon  the  track  before  making  sure  that 
no  car  was  coming.  Indeed,  the  only  man  who  was  vigilant 
enough  to  see  the  danger  and  who  made  any  effort  to  prevent  the 
•collision  was  William  Craig,  the  secret-service  agent,  who  was 
killed.  Craig  saw  the  car  coming  in  time  to  have  jumped  and 
saved  his  own  life,  but  he  stuck  to  his  post  by  the  President  and 
-was  thrown  under  the  car.  The  President,  Governor  Crane  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  and  Congressman  Lawrence 
were  thrown  out  of  the  carriage  and  were  all  more  or  less  bruised 
and  cut.  The  President's  injuries  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  trip  to  Oyster  Bay,  altho  he  made  no  more  speeches, 
nor  from  going  on  his  Southern  tour. 
The  Boston  Journal  observes : 

"It  is  said  that  this  Pittstield  Tuggernaiit  was  rushing  blindly 
•on  at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  This  can  readily  be  believed 
by  persons  who  have  had  experience  with  the  headlong  manner 
in  which  these  cars  of  cross-country  railways  tear  from  town  to 
town,  in  the  hands  of  men  often  iue.xperienced  and  incompetent, 
drafted  off  a  farm  or  out  of  a  factory  for  the  summer  '  boom  '  of 
•excursion  traffic. 

"The  Commonwealth  has  gone  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to 
reduce  the  number  of  its  steam  railroad  grade-crossings.  But 
the  '  scorching  '  rural  electric  cars  make  a  continuous  grade-cross- 


ing of  every  highway  along  which  they  run.  The  .Stale  must 
take  bold  of  these  corporations  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  insist 
upon  more  of  the  safeguards  which  are  imp<jsed  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  the  car  service  is  conspicuously  more  cautious  and 
more  thoroughly  controlled  than  on  the  sprawling  lines  of  the 
country  railroads." 

Says  the  Brooklyn  'dimes  : 

"It  was  only  through  the  nuisl  gross  and  criminal  carelessness 
and  improvidence  that  the  life  of  the  President  was  imperiled, 
and  that  of  his  faith- 
ful guardian  sacri- 
ticed  by  such  an  ac- 
cident. It  is  probable 
that  no  American 
President  would  care 
to  submit  to  the  re- 
strictions that  hamper 
the  movements  while 
they  provide  for  the 
safety  of  European 
sovereigns.  If  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had 
been  guarded  in  that 
fashion  a  cordon  of 
military  would  have 
made  the  approach 
of  any  trolley  car  to 
the  Presidential  car- 
riage absolutely  im- 
possible. But  those 
who  had  the  head  of 
the  Government  in 
their  charge  should 
have  needed  no  re- 
minder to  induce 
them  to  guard  their 
guest  against  the  or- 
dinary perils  of  the 
road.  As  for  the  im- 
mediate responsibil- 
ity for  the  accident, 
there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that 
the  fault  lies  wholly 
with  the  motorman, 
altho  it  is  possible 
that  the  unfortunate 
driver  of  the  carriage 
was  so  elated  with  the 
dignity  of  his  position 
that  he  neglected  to 
exercise  the  care  he 
would  otherwise  have 
done.  The  local  au- 
thorities will  doubt- 
less see  to  it  that  the  responsibility  and  the  penally  are  placed 
where  they  belong.  But  the  lesson  which  should  be  heeded  by 
lho.se  who  assume  the  care  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  his  jonrneyings  through  the  country  is  that  they  can  not  be 
held  blameless  if  they  neglect  to  foresee  and  to  guard  against 
such  accidents  as  are  clearly  and  obviously  present  and  avoid- 
able. It  may  not  be  always  possible  for  the  most  alert  vigilance 
10  ward  off  the  assault  of  an  assassin,  but  it  should  be  possible 
to  save  ihc  IVesident  from  the  risk  of  death  by  collision  with  a 
trolley  car." 

Many  papers  point  out  the  fact  that  if  the  President  had  been 
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killtftl,  StfcTtjtary  Hay.  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  January  19.  1886.  would  have  been  President.  But  most  of 
thciu  fail  to  recall  that  the  same  act  provides  that  "if  Congress 
be  not  then  in  session,  or  if  it  would  not  meet  in  accordance  with 
law  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
person  n|K)n  whom  the  said  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, giving  twenty  days"  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting."  And 
it  is  said  liiat  the  intent  of  this  provision  is  that  Congress  shall 
authorize  a  special  Presidential  election,  unless  the  vacancy  oc- 
curs near  the  time  of  a  regular  election. 


EUROPEAN    WORRY    OVER    MONROEISM. 

I^HE  American  newspapers  are  somewhat  amused  at  the  hul- 
laballoo  the  European  jiress  are  making  over  President 
Roosevelt's  recent  references  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Nobody 
on  this  si<le  of  the  water  seems  to  think  that  the  President  had 
in  mind  anything  more  serious  than  a  well-intended  effort  to  say 
a  good  word  for  the  next  naval  appropriation  bill.  If  we  want 
the  doctrine  to  be  respected,  he  said,  we  "must  possess  the 
power  to  back  it  up."  for  it"  will  be  respected  as  long  as  we  have 
a  first-class,  efficient  navy,  and  not  much  longer."  But  in  Eu- 
rope a  number  of  papers,  as  reported  by  cable,  immediately 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  was  shaking  his  fist 
at  somebody.  Who  was  it?  The  Vienna  Aeiie  Fieie  Presse  and 
the  London  Satitrdtiy  Re^'tew  said  it  was  England,  the  London 
Times  said  it  was  Germany,  and  a  Paris  paper,  declaring  that 
the  United  States  was  intending  to  absorb  South  America,  advo- 
cated a  pan-Latin  alliance,  headed  by  Franco  and  Spain,  to  pro- 
tect the  Latin  republics  from  such  a  frightful  fate.  Two  other 
papers,  the  Cologne  Gazette  and  the  London  Mail,  however, 
thought  that  interference  in  South  America  by  the  United  States 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order  would  be  a  good  thing. 

All  these  exciting  possibilities,  however,  are  considered  more 
or  less  absurd  by  l!ie  American  papers,  which  look  upon  the 
doctrine,  not  as  one  of  aggression,  but  as  a  declaration  of  intent 


to  maintain  the  status  quo.  No  American  i)aper  shows  any  will- 
ingness to  abate  the  doctrine  one  jot,  but  some  think  it  would  be 
just  as  well  not  to  keep  waving  it  in  Europe's  face  all  tiie  time. 
The  Baltimore  .r^w/^-r/Vrtw  says  that  "by  his  course  in  reference 
to  the  renunciations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  President 
causes  this  nation  to  put  a  chip  upon  its  shoulders  and  go  para- 
ding about,  taunting  the  world  and  daring  somebody  to  knock  it 
off"  ;  and  the  Springtield  Republican  says: 

"Why  should  the  President  of  the  United  States  harp  on  the 
subject?  Does  any  Euroj)ean  Power  tlireaten  to  create  an  em- 
pire in  South  America?  Has  some  conspiracy  of  the  Triple  or 
Dual  alliance  been  uncovered  by  our  agents  abroad,  of  which  the 
President  is  cognizant,  by  which  South  America  is  to  be  carved 
out  into  'spheres  of  influence'?  Our  Government  may  have 
knowledge  of  dark  designs  of  conquest  by  foreign  Powers  in  this 
hemisphere,  but  if  there  be  such  designs,  the  present  state  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  clue  to  them.  There  has  not  been  a  time  in 
several  years,  apparently,  when  Europe  was  less  disposed  than 
now  to  challenge  the  doctrine  of  Monroe  and  his  successors. 
England  and  France  have  had  experiences  that  fully  satisfy 
them.  Russia's  j)olicy  of  teiritorial  expansion  is  strictly  conti- 
nental. As  for  Germany,  the  recent  course  of  the  Kaiser  in 
abandoning,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  claims  of  his  sub- 
jects upon  the  exchequer  of  Venezuela,  and  in  sending  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry,  to  visit  the  United  States,  indicated  that 
the  German  Government  is  not  contemplating  the  seizure  of  a 
South  American  republic. 

"In  the.se  circumstances,  repeated  notices  to  the  various  Pow- 
ers that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  respected  may  easilj'  have 
an  irritating  effect  that  can  not  be  considered  advantageous.  A 
nation,  no  more  than  a  man,  enjoys  being  warned  continually 
that  it  must  not  do  something  which  it  may  have  no  intention  of 
doing.  If  you  keep  telling  your  neighbor  not  to  trample  on  j'our 
lawn,  he  will  soon  feel  in  an  unneighborly  mood,  because  he  may 
never  have  trampled  upon  it.  and  may  have  no  desire  to  trample 
upon  it.  He  does  not  like  to  be  considered  as  forever  an  object 
of  suspicion  ;  and  a  nation  is  human  just  like  a  man.  after  all. 
It  may  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  President  would  contrib- 
ute the  more  to  the  world's  peace  if  he  would  consider  that  his 
duty  in  the  matter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  this  season  at 
least,  had  now  been  performed." 


SHOWING  HIS  TtETH  IN  THE  WKONG  DIRECTION. 

—  The  Xew  York  World. 


Unclk  Sam  :  "Bang  away  ;  I  can  stand  the  racket  as  long  as  you  can." 

—The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


TWO   VIEWS  OF  THE   DOCTRINE. 
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THE   LOOMING   OF  TOM   JOHNSON. 

THE  domination  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  convention  last  week 
by  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  has  made  him 
the  most  prominent  candidate  now  above  the  horizon  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1904,  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  winning  the  fall  elections  in  his  State,  it  is  conceded  that  his 
nomination  will  be  wellnigh  a  certainty.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  using  his  powerful  influence  in  the  party  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  behalf,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  in  turn,  saw  to  it  that  the 
convention  indorsed  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  platforms  of 
1896  and  1900.  The  indorsement,  however,  was  so  worded  as  to 
avoid  indorsing  free  silver.  The  paragraph  bearing  on  that 
point  is  as  follows  : 

"In  state  convention  assembled,  we,  the  Democrats  of  Ohio, 
hereby  acknowledge  and  declare  our  continued  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  nation,  and  on  national  issues  reaffirm 


Tom  L.  Johnson  :  "I'll  attend  to  you  when  I  get  this  one  tamed." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 

and  indorse  the  principles  laid  down  in  its  last  national  platform 
adopted  at  Kansas  City,  and  faithfully  and  ably  represented  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1900  by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Regarding  these  principles  as  opposed  to  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism, as  opposed  to  government  by  injunction,  as  opposed  to 
trusts  and  trust- fostering  tariffs,  as  opposed  to  financial  monop- 
oly, and  as  opposed  to  all  other  legalized  monopolies  and  privi- 
leges, we  condemn  every  effort  to  repudiate  or  ignore  them." 

It  is  important  to  find  out  how  Mayor  Johnson  and  his  plat- 
form strike  the  Gold  Democrats,  who  left  the  party  in  1896,  and 
whose  return  to  the  ranks  might  bring  victory  to  the  party.  The 
New  York  Times  (Gold-Dem.)  says: 

"Between  the  reorganizers  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
reactionary  Bryanites,  with  Johnson  now  at  their  head,  there 
will  be,  there  must  be,  open  war.  The  success  of  Mr.  Johnson 
would  leave  the  anti-Bryan  Democrats  just  where  they  stood  in 
1896  and  1900 

"He  begins  by  putting  the  Democrats  of  something  like  half 
the  States  of  the  Union  under  the  ban  of  his  e.\press  condemna- 
tion. The  Ohio  Democratic  platform,  written  by  himself  and 
adopted  by  the  obedient  convention  just  as  he  wrote  it,  reaffirms 
and  indorses  the  Kansas  City  platform  of  1900,  and,  after  enun- 
ciating the  principles  of  that  platform,  says  :  '  We  condemn  every 
effort  to  repudiate  or  ignore  them.'  Up  to  the  present  time  Mr. 
Bryan's  Kansas  City  platform  has  been  repudiated  or  ignored  by 
the  Democrxitic  conventions  held  during  the  current  year  in  these 
States:  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Wyoming, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  The  Bryan  platform  has  been  indorsed 
or  reaffirmed  by  the  Democrats  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Twelve  States  have  in- 
dorsed, twelve  have  repudiated  or  ignored.  The  fact  that  the 
conventions  of  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  did  reaffirm 
their  state  platforms  of  1901,  which  indorsed  the  Bryan  platform, 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  conventions  of  the  Democrats  of 
Maine  and  North  Carolina,  which  we  put  in  the  other  column. 


reaffirmed   the   Kansas  City   pronouncement  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage which  indicated  a  strong  desire  to  dodge  the  question." 

Says  the  New  York  Ainet  haii  attd  Journal  (Dem.)  : 

"Mayor  Tom  L.  Jolmson,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  the  kind  of 
reformer  that  the  profiters  by  abuses  fear  and  hate  most.  He  is 
not  an  earnest  poor  man,  an  outsider,  who  can  V>e  laughed  at  as 
a  sentimentalist,  a  crank,  nor  an  envious  disturl>er.  Johnson  is 
a  millionaire,  a  born  money-maker,  whose  business  capacity  com- 
pels the  res])ect  of  the  monopolists  against  whom  he  is  warring. 
He  knows  all  about  them  and  their  methods,  and  they  know  that 
he  does. 

"So  Johnson  is  hated  by  the  predatory  rich  as  a  traitor  to  tiieir 
order,  as  every  man  of  wealth  is  sure  to  be  who  declines  to  think 
that  because  he  is  a  millionaire  he  is  freed  from  the  duties  im- 
posed by  conscience  and  jiatriotism. 

"Mr.  Johnson  is  standing  in  Ohio  for  the  Jeffersonian  principle 
of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  of  his  State  has  accepted  his  leadership  willi  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  party  of  privilege  and  monopoly,  led  by  Mark 
Hanna,  finds  itself  with  a  hot  fight  on  its  hands. 

"Tom  L.  Johnson  has  brains,  ardor  for  the  cause  of  popular 
rights,  and  tremendous  energy.  ICvery  citizen  who  believes  in 
government  by  the  people  instead  of  government  in-  money  will 
rejoice  if  the  Democracj-,  commanded  by  a  chief  who  stands  for 
so  much  that  is  worth  while,  shall  rout  the  Republicans  in  Ohio." 


PROHIBITION    IN    VERMONT. 

'  I  "HE  state  election,  held  last  week  in  Vermont,  siiowed, 
*■  according  to. some  papers,  that  the  people  are  tired  of 
the  "outworn  and  impracticable"  policy  of  prohibition,  which 
has  been  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  breaks, 
since  1852.  and  which  was  indorsed  regularly  in  the  Republican 
platforms.  There  were  four  candidates  for  governor.  General 
J.  G.  McCullough.  Republican,  stood  for  the  present  prohibition 
laws;  Percival  W.  Clement.  Independent  Republican,  advocated 
a  high-license  local-option  liquor  law  ;  F.  W.  McGettrick  stood 
squarely  on  the  Democratic  platform,  which  demanded  the  re- 
peal of  prohibition  ;  and  J.  O.  Sherburne  was  the  Prohibitionist 
candidate.  General  McCullough  received  some  32,000  votes, 
but,  altlio  he  had  a  plurality  of  almost  4,000  over  his  nearest  op- 
ponent. P.  W.  Clement,  he  was  not  elected,  since  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  is  necessary  to  election  in  Vermont.  The 
choice  of  a  governor  will  go  to  the  legislature,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  a  large  majority  of  regular  Republicans  and  in  all 
probability  will  elect  General  McCullough  governor.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent received  28,000  votes,  Mr.  McGettrick  received  7, coo,  and 
Mr.  Sherburne  3.000. 

"The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. "  declares  the  New 
York  World,  "  have  clearly  registered  their  judgment  against 
the  tyranny,  the  rottenness,  and  above  all  the  humbug  and  the 
futility  of  prohibition  laws  that  fail  to  stop  drinking  and  whose 
attempted  enforcement  is  far  more  i)rolific  of  evil  than  the  drunk- 
enness which  they  fail  to  suppress."  The  Philadelphia  Press 
says  that  "the  days  of  prohibition  in  Vermont  are  numbered." 
The  New  York  Tribune  believes  that  altho  the  legislature  is 
Republican,  it  may  elect  Mr.  Clement.     It  says: 

"Mr.  Clement's  contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  forced 
the  party  to  declare  for  the  submission  of  the  license  question  to 
the  people.  That  was  all  Mr.  Clement  had  asked.  Nevertheless, 
he  subsequently  came  to  stand  *s  a  positive  advocate  of  change, 
while  the  Republicans,  tho  adopting  his  platform,  were  only  com- 
mitted to  his  views  for  purposes  of  a  referendum.  It  is  clear 
that  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  Vermont  wished  to  make  as 
emphatic  as  possible  the  expression  of  a  wish  for  the  repeal  of 
the  present  prohibition  law.  the  enforcement  of  which  is  little 
more  than  a  mockery.  They  were  tired  of  hypocrisy,  and  so. 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Clement's  inconsistency  in  making  an  issue 
against  the  Republicans  for  doing  all  he  asked  them  to  do.  they 
followed  him  to  the  extreme  of  his  advanced  position.     They 
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wanted  to  get  riil  of  the  demoralizing  cheat  of  pnjhibilion  which 
by  common  consent  did  not  proliihit.  and  they  went  straiglit  for 
the  mark  without  regard  f«>r  other  considerations. 

"While  both  legislative  and  executive  power  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kepnblicans.  this  vote  for  Mr.  Clement  will  ma- 
terially strengthen  the  high-license  movement  and  promote  action 
at  the  next  session  of  the  general  as.sembly.  All  i)arties  except 
the  Prohibitionist,  which  cast  about  3,000  votes,  favor  some  mod- 
iHcation  of  the  present  liquor  law,  while  fr<)m  the  Clement  and 
the  Uenujcratic  vote  it  is  plain  that  not  less  than  30.000  of  the 
60,000  citizens  voting  at  the  election  are  prepared  for  high  license 
without  referendum,  for  the  Democrats  declared  for  that  policy, 
even  before  Mr.  Clement  came  out  for  it.  Such  an  expiession 
must  strengthen  the  timid  to  make  the  change  in  the  liquor  law 
which  politicians  have  long  seen  was  needed  but  have  shrunk 
from  projKJsing.  The  success  of  Mr.  Clement  in  forcing  this 
issue,  notwithstanding  his  own  defeat,  is  an  impressive  lesson  of 
the  readiness  with  which  people  respond  to  live  issues  when  any- 
body dares  to  bring  them  forward.  If  Mr.  Clement  was  unsel- 
hshly  devoted  to  liquor-law  reform,  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  residt.  If  he  was  only  using  that  question  as  an  instrument 
of  personal  advancement,  he  has  the  fitting  reward  of  having 
missed  his  object,  while  being  made  to  serve  the  cause  he  had 
espoused." 


THE  STEEL  TRUST  NOT  A  MONOPOLY. 


SOME  fij 
"will 


OME  figures  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  /ro/i  Age. 
surprise  even  many  in  the  iron  trade  "  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  table,  published  in  T/te  Bttlletinoi  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Association  to  show  how  much  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business  in  this  country  is  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  "AH  the  figures  given,"  declares 
The  Bulletin,  "are  complete  and  absolutely  correct:  nothing 
has  been  estimated."  It  appears  from  these  figures  that  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  iron  and  steel  production  is  in  the 


Iron  ore  shipments  and  production 

in  the  calendar  year  1901. 

Gross  tons. 

Hy 
United  States 

Steel 
Corporation. 

By 

independent 
companies. 

Total 

shipments 

•  and 

production. 

Percentasre 

of  United 

States  Steel 

Corporation. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region  in  1901 

12,692,213 
12,692,213 

7,897,024 
16,195,266 

20,589,237 
28,887,475 

61.6 

Total  production  of  iron  ore  in  1901  .. 

43  9 

.2  c  uS-£ 
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Iron  and  steel  actually  produced  in 
the  calendar  year  igoi.     Gross  tons.     o-^r'^P* 

'  '  Ui  tJ.r^  CO  *- 
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Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  ... 

Forge,  foundry,  and  all  other   kinds 

of  pig  iron  not  included  above 


Total  pig  iron,  including  spiege- 
leisen and  ferromanganese 

Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  castings  . . 
Open-hearth  steel  ingotsand  castings 

Total  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel  ingots  and  castmgs 

Bessemer  steel  rails 

Structural  shapes 

Plates  and  sheets,  including  black 
plates  for  tinning 

Wire  rods 

All  other  rolled  products,  including 
bars,  skelp,  cut  nails,  open-hearth 
steel  rails,  iron  rails,  etc f 


Total  of  all  rolled  products 

Wire  nails (kegs  of  100  pounds) 


•o  «p  4) ; 
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6,460,847 
190,485 

152.656 


6,803,988 


6,113,588 
21746,996 


8,860.584 


1,719,076 
629,733 

1,456,897 
1,059,859 


1.324,393 

6,189,958 
6,446,938 


g  B  « 
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4,584,796 
100,976 

4,388,594 


9  074.366 


2,599,714 
1,909.313 


O  3 

^  o 


<tt  o. 
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11,045,643 
291,461 

4,541,250 


15.878,354 


8,713,302 
4,656,309 


4,509,027  13,369,611 


1,151,740 
383,417 

797,528 
306,075 


3,520,609 


6.159,369 
3,356,884 


2,870,816 
1,013,150 

2,254,425 
1.365,934 


4,845,002 


12,349,327 
9,803.822 


58.5 
65.4 

3-4 

42.9 

70.2 
590 

663 

59-9 
62.2 


64.6 
77.6 


27-3 


50.1 
65.8 


hands  of  the  trust,  the  rest  being  controlled  by  independent  com- 
panies. These  figures  are  for  1901,  and  The  Iron  Age  says  that 
"since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  production 
of  independent  finishing  mills,  notably  on  sheets,  plates,  wire, 
tinplate,  and  tubes,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  percentage 


of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  as  large  to-day."     Tiie 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"  It  has  been  one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  development 
of  trusts  that  they  have  not  prevented  new  competition  even 
when  they  have  begun  with  tlie  inclusion  of  nearly  all  producing 
plants  and  every  promise  of  being  approximate,  if  not  absolute, 
monopolies.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  so  vast  in  its  capitaliza- 
tion and  in  the  extent  of  its  operations  that  it  might  well  have 
frightened  off  competition,  but  from  its  very  organization  new 
competition  has  been  starting  up.  What  would  be  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  plants  if  consumption  should  become  insufficient  to 
absorb  the  entire  production,  and  whether  the  great  plants  or  the 
small  ones  would  best  endure  a  period  of  contraction,  are  prob- 
lems that  only  the  future  can  solve.  But  for  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future  consumption  is  absorbing  the  entire  production 
and  compelling  manufacturers  to  import  steel." 


ILLITERACY    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

A  CENSUS  BUREAU  bulletin  recently  is.sued  shows  that 
illiteracy  prevails  to  an  unexpected  d.egree  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  that  it  is  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South  that 
illiteracy  is  most  common  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  among  the 
immigrants.  According  to  the  bulletin  there  are  among  the 
male  population  of  voting  age  2,288,000  illiterates,  of  which  5.8 
per  cent,  live  in  cities  of  25,000  and  over,  and  12.8  per  cent,  form 
a  part  of  the  rural  population  or  live  in  the  smaller  towns.  The 
general  result,  according  to  the  groups  of  States,  is  as  follows  : 

City.  Country 

Continental  United  States 5.8  12.8 

North  Atlantic 6.0  7.5 

South  Atlantic 10.0  27.0 

North  Central 3.8  5.2 

South  Central 12.2  24.5 

Western 3.3  7.9 

Tlie  condition  of  the  negro  seems  to  be  particularly  bad,  for 
when  we  exclude  the  foreign-born  population,  the  figures  fall  to 
3.0  in  the  cities  and  12.7  in  the  country  ;  and  when  we  exclude 
the  negroes,  the  result  is  0.8  in  the  cities  and  6.1  in  the  country. 
In  some  places  in  the  South  illiteracy  is  noticeably  prevalent 
among  the  whites.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States  their  percentages  are  1.5  and  i.g  in  the  cities  and  13.  i  and 
II. 9  in  the  country. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  including  the  six  New^  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  their 
wealth  and  numerous  colleges  and  universities,  the  percentage 
of  illiterates  is  6  in  the  cities,  which  is  larger  than  the  average 
in  the  United  States,  and  5.3  in  the  country,  which  is  below  the 
average  for  the  whole  country.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is 
less  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  neighborhood  in  every  State  in 
the  country  except  New  Hampshire,  New  York.  Kansas,  and 
Oregon. 

"This  report  shows  that  the  voting  population  is  about  21  mil- 
lions," says  the  Topeka  Capital,  and  "as  the  heaviest  vote  ever 
polled  in  a  national  election  has  never  been  above  about  14  mil- 
lions, it  follows  that  even  in  national  elections  like  1900  and  1896 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  go  to  the  polls." 
If  the  children  of  the  South  are  sent  to  school  instead  of  being 
"swept  into  the  cotton-mills,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
then  "an  effective  organization  of  the  school  system  could  not 
fail  to  result  in  a  change."     The  Boston  Transcript  comments  : 

"Of  course  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  rudiments  is  found  in  the  South.  There  not  only  is 
the  blight  of  slavery  still  operative,  as  seen  both  in  the  case  of 
the  older  men  and  in  the  obstructions  that  have  prevented  a 
greater  development,  but  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  educa- 
tion is  painfully  apparent  among  the  whites  inhabiting  large 
areas  of  the  section.  'A  case  of  arrested  development  on  a  vast 
scale.'  one  paper  calls  it,  attributable  in  the  main  to  'the  be- 
numbing effects  of  slavery  and  the  race  prejudice  surviving  the 
Civil  War.'     This  illiteracy  among  the  poor  whites  is  one  of  the 
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most  puzzlin,i(  lliinj^s  in  tliis  wliole  Soutlieni  qiicsiion.  and  tlio 
Nortliern  philanlliropy  lias  done  much  to  mitigate  a  state  of 
affairs  tliat  lias  been  recojjnized  for  years  as  disgraceful  and 
boding  no  good  to  tlic  section  or  the  nation,  the  problem  still 
gives  little  evidence  of  solution.  It  is  for  the  masses  of  South- 
ern white  men  unable  to  read  that  'grandfather'  clauses  are  in- 
corporated into  the  election  laws  of  Southern  States.  Until  rad 
ical  steps  are  taken  to  uplift  tliis  class  of  American  citizens  no 
that  they  shall  become  intelligent  members  of  the  body  i)oli lie 
there  will  bo  a  great  blot  upon  the  nation.  The  necessarily  re- 
stricted efforts  of  N'orthern  charity  in  the  line  of  education  will 
not  suffice,  while  something  more  is  demanded  of  the  South  than 
the  conferring  ujK)!!  these  people  the  doubtful  privilege  of  cast- 
ing an  unintelligent  ballot. 

"The  fact  that  can  not  be  blinked  is  that  there  is  a  mucii 
higher  average  of  illiterates  among  our  native-born  citizens  than 
among  the  peoples  who  have  come  here  from  other  lands." 


IS   COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    COMING? 

A  SURPRISINGLY  large  number  of  newspapers  and  public 
men  have  been  brought  to  the  advocacy  of  remedies  some- 
times considered  Socialistic  by  the  long  duration  of  the  coal 
strike.  State  or  federal  ownership  of  the  anthracite  mines  has 
been  suggested  by  a  number  of  conservative  journals.  Now  a 
drift  of  opinion  is  seen  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Gov- 
ernor Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  favors  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  compuLsory  arbitration  law.  Justice  Shiras, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  come  out  in  favor  of  such  a  measure, 
and  Judge  Knowlton,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Judge  Thompson, 
of  Illinois,  agree  with  him.  Such  papers  as  the  Philadelphia 
Prtss,  the  Sjiringfield  Republican,  the  Baltimore  American,  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  look 
upon  such  a  remedy  with  favor.     Saj's  the  last-named  paper: 

"Evidently  the  representatives  of 'the  third  party,'  the  great 
public,  are  losing  faith  in  the  'economic  harmonies  '  of  free  con- 


IT  WOULD  PREVENT    HOT-ROXES. 

—  The  Boston  Herald . 

tract  and  in  the' let-alone  '  policy  embodied  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  A  few  more  bitter  and  violent  conflicts  of 
the  kind  we  have  witnessed — and  endured — within  the  last  year, 
and  public  opinion  will  be  ready  for  radical  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  capital  and  labor. 

"Indeed,  even  the  employers  are  beginning  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  state  compulsion.  A  hint  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  astonishing 
deliverance  (now  thoroughly  riddled  and  refuted)  on  the  issues 
of  the  strike  escaped  notice  at  the  time,  but  reflection  reveals  its 


importance.  Mr.  Mewiit,  while  advising  the  miners  to  return  to 
work  unconditionally,  intimated  that  this  surrender  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  legislatifju  rendering  similar  difliculties  impossible  in 
the  future.  John  1).  Crimmius.  the  New  York  contractor,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hewitt,  and.  after  saying  that  the  coal  strike  ought  to 
be  called  off,  remarked  :  'Then  this  whole  matter  must  be  legis- 
l.'ited  upon.     The  jieople  will   not   be  willing  to  have  these  dis- 
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'Aw,  teil  your  troubles  to  a  policeman." 

—  The  Sail  Lake  Iler.iui 


turbances  to  their  comfort,  conveniences,  and  personal  interests 
occur  irregularly  on  the  word  or  command  of  irresponsible  per- 
sons. ' 

"What  can  this  mean  if  not  compulsory  arbitration?  There 
is  no  halfway-hou.se  between  the  right  to  strike  and  to  lock  out, 
concomitants  of  free  industry,  and  state  regulation  of  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  authorities  just  cited  do  not  fully  realize 
this  fact.  Are  we,  then,  face  to  face  with  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion? 

"  Let  the  coal  operators  and  other  employers  seriously  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  prefer  complete  loss  of  freedom  to  voluntary 
arbitration  and  the  frank  recognition  of  the  combinations  law- 
fully and  jiroperly  organized  by  their  employees.  Blind,  heed- 
less, and  futile  ojjposition  to  'recognition'  and  to  conciliation 
and  inijjartial  mediation  will  lead,  not  to  the  destruction  of  the 
unions  (that  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable),  but  to  the  rough 
intervention  of  the  state  and  to  the  abolition  of  that  freedom 
which  has  made  the  United  States  the  first  industrial  power  of 
the  world.  The  industrial  Bourbons  are  pursuing  a  suicidal  pol- 
icy. (July  reason  and  equity  can  jireserve  the  freedom  we  en- 
joy.    Abuse  inevitably  begets  reaction." 

But  the  advocates  of  ibis  remedy  are  met  by  the  objection  that 
neither  the  employers  nor  the  workingmen  seem  to  want  such  a 
law.  The  coal  operators  are  on  record  as  not  wanting  arbitra- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  while  the  strikers  have  asked  for  arbitra- 
tion, the  general  attitude  of  trade-unions  is  hostile  to  such  legis- 
lation. Tlie  Trade-Union  Congress  in  London  last  week  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one  a  resolution  favoring  such  a 
remedy.  Interviews  with  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature indicate  that  if  the  governor  should  call  his  proposed 
extra  session,  his  compulsory  arbitration  bill  would  experience  a 
decisive  defeat.     The  New  York  Times  says  : 

"In  New  Zealand,  which  has  so  often  been  proclaimed  the  one 
country  in  the  world  where  strikes  are  unknown  and  where  every 
difference  is  adjusted  by  the  beneficent  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  the  plan  is  not  working  well.  Several  decisions  of 
the  arbitration  court  having  gone  against  the  unions,  for  the  rea- 
-son  that  their  demands  were  wholly  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
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cable,  the  court  has  become  unpopular  witli  iho  workinymt-u, 
aud  llic  labor  leaders  are  now  atlvocatiug  its  abolition  and  the 
enactment  of  a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  fix  the 
rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  trades.  In  New- 
South  Wales  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  founded  on  the  New 
Zealand  act,  has  lately  become  operative,  and  one  of  the  first 
decisions  of  the  court  was  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
ilomineering  of  the  unions.  The  result  has  been  'received  with 
great  disfavor  by  the  unionist  leaders, '  and  to  save  the  system 
the  court  has  sustained  the  claim  of  the  union  for  a  recognition 
of  Its  right  to  use  its  funds  for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  to 
advocate  Socialism  and  to  require  every  member  to  subscribe  to 
it.  whether  he  approves  it  or  not.  Judged  by  its  net  results, 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  failure  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Those  who  quote  antipodean  experience  as  warranting 
placing  a  weapon  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  labor  leaders 
in  a  State  in  which  the  labor  vote  is  counted  as  of  more  conse- 
quence than  any  material  interest  involved,  would  do  well  to 
advise  themselves  as  to  the  facts." 


PROFESSOR   SLEDD   AND    FREE   SPEECH    IN 

GEORGIA. 

TlIK  resignation  of  Andrew  Sledd,  jirofessor  of  Latin  in 
Emory  College,  0.\ford,  (Ja.,  is  regarded  as  an  incident  o^ 
more  than  ordinary  importance  growing  out  of  the  race  question. 
Professor  Sle^d  tendered  his  resignation,  it  is  reported,  because 

of  the  criticisms 
made  by  the  oHi- 
cials  of  the  college 
upon  an  article 
written  by  him 
and  printed  in  7 lie 
Atlantic  iMonthly 
(July)  in  which  he 
discussed  the  re- 
lations of  negroes 
and  whites  in  the 
South.  His  resig- 
nation was  unani- 
mously accepted. 
The  Southern  pa- 
pers seem  to  be 
divided  in  their 
opinions,  while  the 
Northern  papers 
score  Georgia  for 
the  persecution  of 
a  citizen  who  has 
spoken  freely  on  a 
public  question.  A  Southern  journal  declares  that  any  man  who 
feels  as  Professor  Sledd  does  has  no  business  to  be  instructing 
Southern  youth.  The  Chattanooga  limes,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  Professor  Sledd  "spoke  the  sober,  solemn  truth,"  and  adds 
that  instead  of  being  condemned  he  should  be  commended,  and 
his  hands  should  be  held  up  to  the  end  that  he  pursue  his  cru- 
sade against  this  form  of  brutal  lawlessness  until  it  is  crushed 
out — made  not  only  odious,  but  impossible."  He  "was  mild  in 
his  characterization, "  1  he  1  imes  goes  on  to  say,  and  declares 
that  "the  fact  is,  we  need  more  Sledds  in  tliis  fair  Southland." 
The  Augusta  C/troiiicIe  rebukes  the  Northern  papers,  espec.ally 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Boston  Iraffscript,  for  being 
"quick  to  seize  upon  the  occurrence."     It  then  says  : 

"We  have  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  being  misunder- 
stood in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  especially  pleasant, 
for  all  that.  The  leading— and  probably  a  large  majority  of  all- 
Southern  papers  have  been  ever  prompt  in  denouncing  all  lynch- 
ings  tliat  were  not  in  expiation  of  tlie  one  unpardonable  offense, 
but  that  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Professor  S«ledd 
or  7 he  Tribune  or  Transcript. 


PROF.   ANDREW  SLEDD. 


"If  the  former  had  waited  a  little  while  he  might  have  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  resigning  his  position, 
and  had  the  journals  referred  to  also  held  their  hands  for  a  brief 
period  they  nilglit  have  realized  that  Professor  Sledd  had  not 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  abuse  that  they  appear  to  have 
taken  for  granted. 

"As  it  is,  the  honest,  law-abiding,  and  self-respecting  people 
of  the  South  have  to  suffer  for  the  intolerance  of  a  few  in  their 
midst  and  the  intolerance  of  outside  critics  who  condemn  whole- 
sale." 

In  Professor  Sledd's  article  there  are  two  main  propositions, 
to  the  effect  that  the  negro,  on  the  one  hand,  belongs  to  an  in- 
ferior race;  but,  on  the  other,  that  he  possesses  certain  inalien- 
able rights.  He  declares  that  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  race  is 
coming  to  be  recognized,  and  that  that  will  do  away  with  the 
"schemes"  for  the  establishment  of  social  equality  and  the 
"amalgamation  of  the  races."  "The  very  words,"  he  says,  "are 
sickening." 

But  the  South  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  has  carried 
the  idea  of  negro  inferiority  almost  to  the  point  of  "dehumani- 
zing him."  He  charges  that  the  present  condition  of  the  negroes 
is  largely  due  to  the  whites,  who  have  disregarded  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  discriminated  against  the  negroes  becau.se  of 
their  color  ;  and  that  "if  the  negro  could  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
fundamental  rights  and  privileges  are  recognized  and  respected 
equally  with  those  of  the  white  man,  that  he  is  not  discriminated 
against  both  publicly  and  privately  simply  and  solely  because  of 
his  color,  that  he  is  regarded  and  dealt  with  as  a  responsible,  if 
humble,  member  of  society,  the  most  perplexing  features  of  his 
problem  would  be  at  once  simplified,  and  would  shortly,  in  nor- 
mal course,  disappear." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  lynchings.  Professor  Sledd  says 
that  facts  "  will  show  that  by  far  the  most  of  our  Southern  lynch- 
ings are  carried  through  in  sheer,  unqualified,  and  increasing 
brutality."  Who  would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  "Southern 
community  would  permit  a  black  mob  to  lynch  a  white  man, 
whether  merely  suspected  or  known  as  guilty  of  his  crime,  or  that 
a  white  mob  would  lynch  one  of  its  own  color  for  any  crime 
against  a  black?"  But,  "if  the  negro  can  be  kicked  and  cuffed 
and  cursed  rightly,  so  can  the  white  man."  The  professor  be- 
lieves that  "it  is  useless  to  speak  of  any  solution  of  the  negro 
question  while  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  above  described 
continues  to  exist,"  for  "as  things  are  now,  the  educational, 
financial,  or  social  advancement  of  the  negro  will  only  serve  to 
render  more  acute  the  situation  in  the  South." 

"Professor  Sledd's  picture  is  all  too  true,"  declares  the  New 
Yor'k  Evetiing  Post ;  "he  has  done  an  inestimable  public  service, 
out  of  pure  patriotism,  in  holding  up  the  mirror  to  his  own  land 
and  his  own  people";  and  his  "virtual  dismissal  from  Emory 
College  is  a  disgrace  shared  by  Georgia  and  the  Southern  college 
world,"  for  "the  right  to  express  his  matured  convictions  is  the 
inalienable  privilege  of  every  teacher  of  youth."  So,  too,  thinks 
the  New  York  American  aftd  Journal.  The  Boston  Transcript 
says : 

"  Had  Professor  Sledd  indulged  in  violent  or  abusive  criticism 
tlie  antagonism  aroused  would  not  have  been  so  surprising.  But 
he  stated  conditions  and  suggested  remedies  most  moderately, 
calmly,  and  soberly.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  message  and  he  de- 
livered it.  The  result  is  a  warning  that  free  speech  will  not  be 
permitted  in  that  State  unless  it  satisfies  popular  sentiment.  Of 
course,  if  Professor  Sledd,  who  holds  high  position  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  peers  as  an  educator  and  an  honorable  gentleman, 
leaves  Georgia,  some  other  State  will  gain  what  she  loses.  He 
needs  no  sympathy.  He  has  done  the  great  public  a  service,  and 
places  in  plenty  will  be  open  to  him.  It  is  the  ])retentious  old 
commonwealth  herself  that  will  suffer  in  reputation  for  denying 
to  one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  that  right  of  free  and 
candid  sj^eech,  in  which  respect  this  country  boasts  that  it  leads 
the  world." 
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"FAKE"    NEWS. 

^OME  incliguant  comment  has  been  called  out  during  the  past 
*^  few  weeks  by  false  news  reports  bearing  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  that  they  have  deceived  even  the  most 
truthful  and  perspicacious  of  the  editors  of  the  daily  press  into 
printing  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  "fakes"  have 
caused  no  little  annoyance  and  publicity  to  innocent  people. 
One  that  will  be  easily  recalled  was  the  story,  started  and  kept 
going  by  the  Paris  Ma/in.  that  the  German  Crown  Prince  was 
in  love  with  an  American  girl  and  wanted  to  give  up  the  crown 
to  marry  her.  The  story  was  declared  false,  and  was  discon- 
tinued by  request  of  the  girl's  mother.  Another  story  had  it 
that  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  seventy- 
first  birthday,  was  engaged  to  marry  a  young  woman  of  his 
home  town,  whose  picture  was  published  in  all  the  Sunday  sup- 
plements. The  story  was  without  foundation.  Then  came  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Schwab  had  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  steel 
trust  "by  request,"  that  he  was  a  nervous  wreck,  and  that  he 
was  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  consolidate  the  steel  interests  of  the 
Old  World — all  successively  denied  before  they  had  time  to  influ- 
ence the  stock  market  as  much  as  their  authors  may  have  hoped. 

While  the  President  was  at  Oyster  Bay  some  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  sent  out  the  report  that  he  intended  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  consider  again  the  question  of  Cu- 
ban reciprocity.  Some  of  the  correspondents  varied  the  report 
by  having  it  an  extra  session  of  the  Senate  to  consider  a  reci- 
procity treaty.  This  story  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country 
and  was  treated  seriously  in  the  editorial  columns  until  it  was 
denied  from  Oyster  Bay.  Then  the  Washington  coiTespondents 
sent  out  a  report  that  the  President  had  decided  to  throw  his  in- 
fluence to  the  Addicks  faction  in  Delaware,  but  nobody  took 
it  seriously. 

The  stories  of  quarrels  in  the  royal  household  at  The  Hague 
have  been  so  widely  told  and  believed  as  to  make  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  interesting : 

"For  many  months  in  succession  the  American  public  were 
regaled  with  stories  about  the  quarrels  between  the  young  queen 
of  Holland  and  her  husband — that  he  had  treated  her  with  neg- 
lect, gone  off  and  left  her,  and  that  they  had  become  completely 
estranged.  To  point  the  story  with  circumstantial  motive  it  was 
alleged  that  the  prince  was  overwhelmed  with  debts  caused  by 
his  spendthrift  habits,  and  that  with  the  prudent  thrift  of  a 
Dutch  housewife  she  had  refused  to  pay  his  debts.  The  young 
queen  was  represented  to  be  suffering  deeply  from  the  bad  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  was  described  as  a  good-for-nothing 
fortune-hunter.  When  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  the  United  States 
minister  to  The  Hague,  was  in  St.  Paul  recently,  he  stated  that 
there  was  absolutely  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  these 
stories  ;  that  there  had  never  been  a  cloud  to  mar  the  domestic 


felicity  of  the  young  ([ueen  and  her  husband,  who  had  married 
for  love  and  had  continued  to  be  as  ardent  lovers  as  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage  ;  that  the  prince  had  no  debts,  but  was  a  well- 
behaved,  accomplished  young  man  of  excellent  parts,  whose 
conduct  was  in  every  respect  exemplary  and  worthy  of  the 
queenly  woman  who  had  espoused  him.  No  one  in  Holland  be 
lieves  the  stories  referred  to,  where  their  origin  is  well  known 
and  where  they  are  received  with  indignant  contempt  by  the 
people." 

Hut  the  "fake"  that  has  done  the  most  real  harm,  perhaps,  is 
the  Wilson  filibustering  story.  The  Philadelpiiia  Press  says 
of  it: 

"What  deserves  to,  and  doubtless  will,  rank  as  the  greatest 
hoax  or  fake  of  this  decade  has  been  exposed  through  a  private 
letter  received  in  New  Orleans  from  the  Unile<l  States  of  Colom- 
bia. In  its  progress  it  has  disturbed  the  diplomatic  currents  of 
three  nations,  caused  a  woman  to  make  a  fruitless  journey  of 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and  aroused  the  sympathies  of  th# 
people  of  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union.  We  refer  to  the 
case  of  Dr.  Russell  Wilson. 

"For  several  weeks  past  Washington  despatches  have  dealt 
entertainingly,  and  in  more  or  less  detail,  with  the  alleged  plight 
of  a  young  American  physician,  a  native  of  Ohio,  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Nicaragua  for  having  engaged  in  a  filibustering  ex- 
pedition near  Bluefields.  According  to  the  story  this  physician. 
Dr.  Russell  Wilson,  of  Ohio,  had  been  apprehended  by  Nicara- 
guan  government  troops,  court-martialed,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
This  news,  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ohio,  led  to  an  im- 
passioned appeal  to  Senator  Hanna  to  exert  his  influence  and  if 
possible  secure  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  impri.sonment 
for  life. 

"Senator  Hanna  went  to  work,  with  the  result  that  President 
Yglesia,  of  Costa  Rica,  through  the  activity  of  his  minister  at 
Washington,  was  induced  to  petition  for  the  life  of  the  filibuster. 
The  Nicaraguan  minister  joined  his  apj^eal  so  effectively  that 
President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  cabled  that  he  would  grant  the 
reprieve  asked  for  and  commute  the  death  sentence  to  life  im. 
prisonment. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  mother  of  the  alleged  filibuster,  an 
Ohio  lady  advanced  in  j-ears,  was  hurrying  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  a  special  steamer,  despatched  for  the  purpose  by  a 
fruit  company,  the  sympathies  of  whose  manager  were  aroused, 
to  embrace  her  wayward  son  before  his  execution.  At  this  dra- 
matic climax  the  story  closed  some  days  ago. 

"  Now  it  turns  out  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  conscienceless 
fake.  That  Dr.  Russell  Wilson  was  never  engaged  in  any  fili- 
bustering expedition,  was  never  arrested,  and  throughout  the 
recent  period  of  excitement  and  diplomatic  disturbance  has  been 
living  quietly  at  Bocas  del  Toro,  Colombia,  ignorant,  as  his 
brother  asserts,  of  the  fuss  being  kicked  up  in  this  country  over 
his  alleged  escapade.  At  least  that  is  the  story  conveyed  in  a 
letter  from  the  brother  at  Bocas  del  Toro  to  friends  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

"At  first  glance  it  would  seem  inexplicable  how  the  president 
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—  Tfte  Syracuse  Herald. 
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—T/ie  Detroit  Neius. 
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ot  Nicarajjua  cuuUl  be  lU-ccived  as  ilescriLtctl.  ll  must  be  rc- 
...-.., I... ,^.^1  Uowcvcr.  that  attacks  oil  the  Cloverument  of  Central 
.1  states  tipriiig  up  in  a  night  in  remote  sections  of  these 
repuL>liL's.  and  are  suppressed  in  a  day.  The  president  of  a  Cen- 
tral American  republic  mijjht  easily  be  deceived  and  cable  a 
commutation  of  sentence  without  ever  having  heard  officially  of 
an  arrest. 

"The  ujost  interesting  query  in  connection  with  this  affair  is 
its  origin.  The  suggestion  is  conveyed  that  a  friend  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son's tried  to  perpetrate  a  joke  by  sending  a  letter  with  the  Hli- 
bustering  story  from  Nicaragua  to  friends  in  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  mania  for  notoriety  possessed  by  some  people,  the 
investigation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  hoax  might  begin  advanta- 
geously with  a  vigorous  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Wilson  him- 
self." 


WOMAN    AND  THE   KITCHEN. 

I^HE  picture  of  mother  standing  in  the  kitchen  door  maybe 
pleasing  to  the  poet,  but  there  are  hints  in  these  latter 
days  that  it  is  not  so  pleasing  to  mother.  She  would  rather  be 
elsewhere.  At  any  rate,  so  thinks  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man  (formerly  Mrs.  Stetson) ,  who  is  herself  a  mother,  and  ought 
to  know.  Mrs.  Oilman  is  .so  earnest  in  her  feeling  that  wives 
should  pursue  occupations  outside  the  home,  as  their  husbands 
do.  that  she  has  written  an  article  on  the  subject  for  Success,  a 
msigazine  read  by  a  great  many  young  men  and  women,  in 
which  she  expresses  the  conviction  that  many  wives  who  have 
found  unhappiness  in  marriage  would  be  less  miserable  if  they 
had  outside  occupations  to  interest  them.  A  woman  disappointed 
in  love  would  have  "resources  outside  her  broken  heart."  says 
Mrs.  Oilman.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Mrs.  Oilman  admits 
that  the  questions  of  housework  and  the  care  of  the  children  so 
complicate  the  problem  that  it  is  hard  to  give  advice  that  will 
fit  all  ca.ses.  But  it  seems  clear  to  Virginia  Van  de  Water  (who 
expresses  herself  at  the  length  of  nearly  two  columns  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  without  saying  whether  she  is  a  Miss  or  a 
Mrs.)  that  woman's  first  duty  is  "to  home,  husband,  and  chil- 
dren." and  that  after  that,  if  "she  still  has  hours  for  other  work, 
she  may  do  as  she  pleases  with  them."  And  so  thinks  Mrs. 
Brady,  the  Vernon  County  (Mo.)  circuit  clerk,  who  says  she  is 
weary  of  politics,  and  will  return  to  private  life  at  the  end  of  her 
present  term  of  office.  As  reported  in  the  Jefferson  City  Demo- 
crat, she  observes  that  "woman's  proper  sphere  is  home,"  and 
remarks  that  woman  should  not  "dabble  in  affairs  of  govern- 
ment." 7/ie  Democrat  agrees  with  Mrs.  Brady,  and  observes 
sapiently  that  "if  there  were  more  Cornelias,  there  would  be 
more  Oracchi." 

The  women  who  choose  to  stay  in  the  home  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  men  are  coming  to  their  relief.  So  says  Char- 
lotte Teller,  in  an  interesting  article  in  Everybody  s  Magazine. 
Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Teller  starts  off  with  the  cheerful  declaration  that 
"woman  has  failed  in  her  own  peculiar  sphere  " — she  has  "never 
made  any  apparent  effort  to  change  her  environment  by  invent- 
ing ways  and  means  ;  consequently  her  work  is  still  disorgan- 
ized and  generally  inefficient."  But  man  is  hurrying  to  her  res- 
cue. He  "  is  undoubtedly  bringing  order  out  of  a  domestic  chaos 
by  taking  the  various  household  occupations  into  the  business 
world."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  record  that  he  is  doing  this 
from  a  sense  of  gallantry,  but  it  would  not  be  true — "  he  is  un- 
dertaking the  work  for  business  reasons,  and  fpr  those  reasons 
he  is  almost  sure  of  success." 

Man  has  taken  weaving  out  of  the  home  and  put  it  into  the 
factory,  and  he  has  taken  over  the  manufacture  of  wellnigh 
every  article  worn  by  every  member  of  the  family,  from  hats  to 
shoes.  He  has  solved  the  lighting  problem,  doing  away  with 
the  troublesome  kerosene  lamps,  and  has  developed  the  modern 
laundry,  robbing  wash-day  of  its  old-time  horror.  To  quote  fur- 
ther: 


••WIIKN    .MAN     STEPPF.i:)     OVER    THK    KITCHEN 
rilRKSllOLD  HE  SHOWED  HIS  DAUING." 


When  iiiaii  .-.it-iiped  over  the  kitchen  threshold  he  showed  his 
•  hiring.  But  his  excuse  was  again  a  valid  one  :  it  paid  him  lo  do 
it.  He  began  to  can  fruits  and  fish  in  great  quantities ;  vege- 
tables were  grown  far  from  the  home  of  the  probable  consumer 
and  sent  either  canned  or  crated  in  refrigerator-cars  which  had 
come  into  being  with 
the  demand  for  them. 
Prepared  foods  for 
those  who  must  cook 
before  hurrying  off  to 
work  in  the  morning, 
delicacies  for  the  epi- 
cure, and  health  foods 
for  those  who  have  ac- 
quired conscious  diges- 
tion from  too  great  un- 
conscious cerebration, 
were  put  in  the  mar- 
kets  

"The  tendency  of  all 
occupations  to  leave 
the     home    has    never 

been  regarded  as  dangerous,  yet  it  means  that  man  is  robbing 
woman  of  her  sphere.  He  is  freeing  labor  in  the  home  and  call- 
ing for  more  of  it  upon  the  market-places  and  in  the  factories. 
Woman  will  answer  the  call  and  step  into  the  industrial  open 
with  the  assurance  that  her  presence  is  needed  there  more  than 
in  the  household,  because  man  has  stepped  into  her  place  in  the 
laundry,  the  kitchen,  and  the  sewing-room.  He  is  doing  his 
work  better  than  she  ever  did  it,  because  he  is  working  on  the 
principles  he  has  found  to  underlie  good  results  in  any  trade- 
division  of  labor  and  organization.  When  he  has  undertaken  a 
domestic  problem,  he  has  looked  it  squarely  in  the  face,  and  if 
the  equipment  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  situation,  he 
has  invented  new  and  improved  machinery.  He  has  learned  the 
value  of  cooperation  between  man  and  man,  and  between  man 
and  machines,  whereas  woman  is  as  strongly  individualistic  with 
regard  to  her  breadpans  and  washtubs  as  tho  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  advance  possible 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  domestic  service  will  be 
put  on  a  plane  with  other  trades,  because  man  shall  have  so  sim- 
plified the  housework  that  the  duties  will  not  vary  as  they  do 
to-day  in  different  homes.  With  the  leisure  which  is  inevitably 
coming  to  her,  and  through  her  attainment  of  economic  equality 
with  man  (who  is  unconsciously  doing  so  much  for  her),  woman 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  race  characteristics  which  will  set  the 
psychologists  pondering  anew  upon  her  problems,  which  are  not 
long  to  be  entirely  in  the  home." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF, 

After  a  careful  survey  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Alaskan  boundary  is 
where  it  was.— 7'/;^  Atlanta  Journal. 

We  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Morgan  what  he  proposes  to  do  about  the 
weather  this  winter.— 7"//("  .Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

It  is  about  time  for  President  Castro  to  announce  that  all  is  lost  save 
honor,  and  to  elope  with  the  treasury.— zy/t-  Baltimore  American. 

John  G.  Carlisle  says  we  can  not  hold  islands  as  foreign  territory. 
Let  him  watch  us  while  we  do  it,  and  see  if  we  can't. —  The  Chicago  News. 

It  looks  now  as  if  England  never  will  be  able  to  pacify  those  Boers  that 
did  their  fighting  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities. —  The  Washington 
Post. 

It  would  be  a  low-down  trick  for  some  foreign  nation  to  declare  war  on 
this  country  while  both  Generals  Miles  and  Corbin  are  away.  — 7V/<7  Atlanta 
fournal. 

9 

The  public  holds  aloof  from  the  markets,  remarks  a  well-known  stock 
broker.  That  is  about  all  the  public  has  left  to  hold.— 7V/e  St.  Touts  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Let  us  be  philosophical.  The  less  coal  taken  out  of  the  ground  now,  the 
longer  it  will  be  before  the  world's  coal  supply  is  exhausted. —  77/^  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

ACCORDING  to  later  reports  it  appears  that  the  Administration  is  sending 
General  Miles  to  the  Philippines  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a 
private  citizen.— 77/^  Detroit  Tree  Press. 

The  artist  was  painting  the  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  the  coal  baron. 
In  her  ball-gown,  she  was  an  inspiring  study,  indeed.  "How  do  you  like 
my  arms?"  she  asked,  with  that  true  naivete  which  comes  with  great 
wealth.  "You  have  a  divine  right,"  he  asserted.  "Yes,"  she  smiled  ;  "I  in- 
herit that  from  papa." — Tlw  P<t It imore  American. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WALTER    II.    PAGE. 


DO  WE   NEED    A   STYLE   FOR   THE  TIMES? 

MR.  WALTER  H.  PAGE,  of  New  York,  was  recently  asked 
l)y  a  committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  to 
state  his  views  on  the  general  subject  of  how  closer  relations 
may  be  maintained  between  editors  and  publishers  and  libra- 
rians. A  number  of  specific  questions  were  put  to  him,  among 
them  the  inquiry:  "  Why  are  the  popular  magazines  not  better?  " 
Mr.  Page,  whose  experience  as  editor  of  J'fie  /-orum  and  '///<• 
Atlantic  Monthly,  as  well  as  of   The  WorhV s  //V;/-.  gives  his 

words  c  o  n  s  i  d - 
erable  weight, 
answers  this  ques- 
tion in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  "The 
reason  why  they 
are  not  more  in- 
teresting to  the 
intellectual  class," 
he  declares,  "  is 
that  the  intellect- 
ual class  does  not 
write  in  a  more  in- 
teresting  way. 
There  is  no  other 
answer.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  call  even 
the  best  of  the 
magazines  good.  I 
have  had  my  hand 
in  making  —  I 
should  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  ;  but  I  have  never  made 
one  and  I  have  never  seen  one  made  that  was  more  than  a  pile 
of  debris.  The  reason  that  you  have  rubbish  in  the  magazines 
is  because  the  editor  can  not  get  anything  better,  and  the  audi- 
ence that  blames  him  is  itself  blameworthy."  Mr.  Page  goes  on 
to  say  (in  Tlie   World's  Work,  September)  : 

"  When  we  talk  about  the  degradation  of  style  by  the  bad  con- 
tents of  the  magazines,  I  have  one  very  emphatic  word  to  say. 
The  men  who  write,  or  who  think  that  they  write,  our  contempo- 
rary literature — I  mean  tiie  men  who  have  some  happiness  of 
style — seldom  have  any  ideas.  Th.e  men  who  have  ideas  can  not 
express  them  so  that  an  educated  man  takes  great  pleasure  in 
reading  them.  Of  course,  this  is  a  sweeping  generalization.  No 
man  need  receive  it  unto  himself,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  apply  it 
to  all  his  neighbors.  The  truth  is,  our  style  must  become  better. 
We  do  most  things  better  llian  we  write.  Effective  style  is 
changing.  The  somewhat  leisurely  style  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago  plea.sed  the  small  circle  of  readers  within  its  reach — a  mere 
little  company  which  by  comparison  might  have  been  got  into 
one  room,  a  company  who  had  leisure  and  who  liked  to  read  that 
kind  of  writing.  Now  the  great  world  is  forging  forward  in  all 
its  departments  of  thought  as  in  all  its  industrial  development, 
and  style  suited  to  our  time  is  different.  The  man  who  would 
write  convincingly  or  entertainingly  of  things  of  our  day  and  our 
time  must  write  with  more  directness,  with  more  clearness,  with 
greater  nervous  force  ;  and  the  teaching  of  composition  and  the 
practise  of  style  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  our 
intellectual  life  in  the  United  States." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  takes  up  the  argument 
where  Mr.  Page  leaves  it,  thinks  that  "before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  this  theory  that  the  magazine  style  must  be  violently 
popularized,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  a  few  masters  of  that  'lei- 
surely style  '  which  Mr.  Page  feels  we  have  so  completely  out- 
grown."    It  continues: 

"At  the  opening  of  the  last  century  and  thereabouts  the  best 


of  the  'leisurely'  journalists  were  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey  ;  a 
little  later  Macaulay  and  Leigh  Hunt  continued  the  tradition  ; 
Thomas  Carlyle  also  made  his  leisurely  way  through  the  maga- 
zines; W;dter  liagehot  and  Matthew  .Arnold  and  J.  R.  CJrcen  did 
their  turn  in  journalism  ;  and  to-day  John  Morley  and  Leslie 
Stephen,  tho  unpossessed  of  the  new  style,  manage  to  get  a 
hearing.  Now  the  implication  tiiat  there  was  or  is  anytliing  eso- 
teric about  these  men,  that  writing  to-day  their  too  leisurely  style 
would  be  found  lagging  behind  our  recent  intellectual  develop- 
ment— requires  no  very  serious  discussion.  The  writer  who 
wishes  to  reach  our  public  would  do  much  better,  we  believe,  to 
study  the  '  leisurely  style  '  than  to  strive  for  that '  nervous'  qual- 
ity which  the  modern  magazine  reader  is  sui)Mose<l  to  refjuire. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  desiderated  style  for  the  times  has 
had  a  pretty  thorough  trial.  The  late  G.  W.  Steevens  certainly 
wrote  it ;  Mr.  Kipling  writes  it  and  produces  six  distinct  electri- 
cal disciiarges  in  the  space  in  which  the  leisurely  writer  would 
grudge  himself  one;  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  altho  he  is  still 
caviare  to  the  general,  has  all  the  nervousness  and  picturesque- 
ness  that  any  editor  could  desire  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Mowbray  fairly 
flings  his  bawble  into  the  face  of  the  expectant  public.  But 
these  examples  of  the  modern  style  hardly  encourage  us  to  be- 
lieve that  progress  lies  that  way.  It  seems  to  us,  in  short,  that 
Mr.  Page's  conception  of  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the  larger 
reading  public,  of  a  general  attempt  to  measure  up.  or  down,  to 
the  standards  of  those  who,  at  bottom,  have  learned  to  read  only 
between  pictures,  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  We  do  not  iie- 
lieve  that  tlie  style  which  the  great  untrained  public  wants  is  a 
good  style.  The  fact  is  that,  while  the  '  intellectual  contributor  ' 
is  often  a  dull  person,  the  writers  of  to-day  are  less  at  fault  than 
the  public.  It  is  the  public  that  needs  to  be  converted  to  intel- 
lectual leisureliness  ;  not  the  writer  who  needs  to  catch  the  fever 
of  modern  life." 


LITERARY   AND    ARTISTIC   SPAIN. 

THE  dedication  of  a  Pantheon  in  the  Saint-Just  cemetery, 
Madrid,  as  a  memorial  to  the  great  Spaniards  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  suggests  to  Sefior  Fray  Candil,  himself  a  Span- 
ish writer  of  ability,  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  Spain. 
He  selects  as  the  three  most  representative  types  of  intellectual 
Spain  during  the  past  century  Espronceda,  the  poet,  Larra,  the 
critic,  and  Rosales,  the  painter.  The  Pantheon  was  called  into 
being  largely  in  order  to  honor  these  three  men,  and  its  erection 
is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  poet  Nunez  de  Arce,  who  insisted 
upon  the  need  of  a  worthy  national  burying-place  for  them  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  probable  that  their  remains  would  be  re- 
moved to  the  Potter's  Field.  The  new  structure,  which  w.is 
built  by  private  enterprise,  aided  by  a  generous  grant  from  the 
municipal  council  of  Madrid,  is  semicircular  in  shape.  In  the 
center  stands  a  statue  impersonating  the  Arts  and  bearing  on  its 
pedestal  the  inscription:  "  Beatus  Homo  qui  Invenit  Sapien- 
tiam." 

Sefior  Candil,  who  writes  in  /.a  Revue  (Paris),  considers  in 
turn  the  work  of  the  three  personalities  mentioned.  Of  Espron- 
ceda, who  was  born  in  iSio  and  died  in  1S42,  he  says: 

"  Espronceda  belongs  as  a  poet  to  the  romantic  school,  and 
might  be  described  as  a  Spanish  Byron.  He  followed  the  Eng- 
lish poet  particularly  in  his  incoherent  unfinished  poems,  'El 
Diablo  ^lundo. '  in  which  are  found  the  same  humorous  digres- 
sions, the  same  commingling  of  laughter  and  tears,  that  we  see 
in 'Don  Juan."  His  muse  is  in  turn  skeptical,  aggressive,  sad, 
chaotic,  and  correct.  He  sings  of  love  and  liberty  and  patriot- 
ism in  stanzas  that  strongly  contrast  with  the  dry  and  pompous 
versification  that  characterizes  so  much  of  Spanish  poetry. 
Apart  from  his'  Legend  of  the  Student  of  Salamanca, '  the  master- 
piece is  undoubtedly  his  'Canto  a  Teresa,'  so  intensely  painful 
that  it  moves  the  coldest  reader.  The  stanzas  succeed  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity :  .sobbing,  imprecations,  sarcasms,  vo- 
luptuousness, cries  of  love — everything  flies  like  a  whirl  of  wind 
and  rain. 

"Espronceda  and   Becquer  are  the  sincerest  poets  of  Spain. 
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They  do  uoi  r«hurt  lo  the  diclionarics  for  ilieii  rimes;  llicy  hnd 
tb«ir  inspirattun  lu  their  souls." 

ilariauo  Juso  de  Lurra,  the  Spanish  critic,  comntitted  suicide 
1q  iSy)  at  i'.  i   but  twciUy-ciglU  years,      lie  had  Iruveltd  a 

great  deal.  ^   , i.ly  iii  Fiance,  and  his  critical  arliclts,  signed 

"Figaro."  were  eagerly  read  by  the  Spanish  people.  "  Larra  was 
boru  a  critic."  declares  Seflor  Candil.  and  "he  knew  tiie  defects 
of  hia  own  race."     The  writer  continues  : 

"Before  Larra's  lime  criticism  in  Spain  was  cold  and  grave, 
and  only  vie\vc<l  the  external  (orni  of  things.  Psychology  was 
hardly  considered  at  all.  In  the  work  of  Larra  we  .see  the  first 
appearance  of  modern  impressionist  criticism,  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  soIkI  teachings  of  Taine.  Larra  lakes  but  little  ac 
count  of  the  purely  rhetorical  and  grammatical  ;  he  prefers  syn- 
thesis to  analysis.  It  is  probable  that  iiis  tiavels  ami  the  rcatl- 
ing  of  French  authors  e.xerted  a  powerful  inriuence  on  his  broad 
ethical  criticism.  'Figaro's  '  critical  judgments,  tho  now  nearly 
a  century  old,  are  more  motlern  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  of  V'alera  and  Meuandez  y  Pelayo. " 

In  concluding.  Seizor  Candil  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  Kosales, 
the  painter,  declaring  that  he  incarnates  the  artistic  genius  of 
Spain,  and  praising,  in  particular,  his  "Testament  of  Isobclla  la 
Catholica. "  The  traditions  of  his  art  have  been  worthily  carried 
forward  by  a  brilliant  group  of  later  painless,  including  Casada, 
Bodella,  Martinez  Cubello.  Moreno  Carbosoco,  Vera,  and  many 
others. —  Tratisiation  made  for  Thk  Liikkakv  1)k}kst. 


SHAKESPEARE   AND   THE    METROPOLITAN 

STAGE. 

IS  the  public  tired  of  the  Shakespearian  drama?  Does  the 
theatrical  manager  who  stages  Shakespeare  to-day  run  any 
serious  risk  of  financial  loss?  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken,  of 
Boston,  whose  recent  articles  on  the  influence  of  the  drama  have 
awakened  wide  interest,  attempts  to  answer  these  questions  in 
The  Bookman  (September).     She  writes: 

"One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  our  jjresent  Ameri- 
can life  is  the  problem  of  our  metropolitan  stage;  a  stage  given 
over  to  much  that  is  good^  to  more  that  is  bad,  and  to  still  more 
that  is  indiflfereut ;  a  stage  on  which  there  was  last  year  but  one 
Shakespearian  play,  and  one  performance  of  one  scene  from  an- 
other Shakespearian  play.  Miss  Henrietta  Crosman  produced 
*As  You  Like  It.'  and  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  and  Miss  Eleanor  Rob- 
son  gave  a  single  performance  of  the  balcony  scene  from  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  These,  in  an  entire  dramatic  year,  were  our  Shake- 
spearian productions.     Why  did  we  not  have  others? 

"'We  have  grown  too  modern  for  Shakespeare,'  JMr.  John 
Drew  said  to  an  interviewer  last  December.  But  have  we? 
Miss  Henrietta  Crosman,  beginning  in  February,  presented  'As 
You  Like  It'  in  New  York  si.\ty  times  in  succession.  Shortly 
after  the  twenty-eighth  performance,  a  New  York  paper  said ; 
'The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  theatrical  situation  to-day  is 
the  success  of  Miss  Crosman  in  "As  You  Like  It. "  '  Not  every 
one,  even  in  New  York,  had  become  too  modern  for  Shake- 
speare. One  morning  in  March,  during  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern's 
engagement  in  Boston,  at  least  every  third  person  in  a  long, 
long  line  at  the  box-office  asked  eagerly:  'Is  Mr.  Sotheru  going 
to  play  "Hamlet  "?'  When  the  ticket  agent  replied  '  No,'  their 
disappointment  was  evident.  Perhaps  they  were  not  modern ; 
certainly  they  were  not  too  modern  to  prefer  '  Hamlet '  to  Fran- 
Sois  Villon.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  as  to  whether 
they  had  not  Shakespeare  because  they  did  not  want  it,  or  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  it. 

"When  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  were  in  Chi- 
cago last  December,  some  one  wrote  to  me :  'I  have  seen  Henry 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry  three  times."  'In  what  did  you  see 
them?'  I  asked;  and  very  soon  this  laconic  but  eloquent  reply 
came:  '  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."'  Chicago  is  somewhat 
modern,  too.  But,  after  all,  is  it  because  we  have  become  too 
modern  that  we  can  not  have  Shakespeare?" 


During  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Sothern  has  produced  "Ham- 
let" ;  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield.  "King  Henry  V.";  Mr.  N.  C. 
Goodwin  and  Miss  Maxiiie  Elliot,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  ; 
and  Miss  Julia  Arthur  and  Miss  Maude  Adams.  Mr.  William 
Faversham  and  Mr.  James  K.  llacketl,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
All  of  these  productions,  declares  Miss  McCracken.  were  what  is 
technically  known  as  successful ;  that  is  to  say.  "the  public,  for 
one  reason  or  for  another,  welcomed  them  with  interest  and  at- 
tended them  with  satisfaction."  Why,  then,  she  asks,  does  the 
theatrical  manager  maintain  that  the  public  "do  not  want 
Shakespeare  "  ?     She  continues  : 

"  \Vc  do  not  have  Shakesi)eaie  ;  but  occasionally  we  are  told 
that  we  shall.  Miss  Mary  Manuering  promised  Katherine  the 
Shrew— and  then  she  gave  Pauline.  'Mr.  Sothern  is  going  to 
play  "Hamlet"  ne.xt  year,'  the  agent  soothingly  ob.served  as  he 
sold  the  tickets  for  '  If  1  Were  King';  'and  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet,"' he  added  expansively,  'and  "Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing."' Truly,  it  is  a  situation  at  once  humorous  and  pathetic. 
'The  craving  of  my  soul  is  to  play  Shakespeare,'  the  actor  wails, 
but — 'The  desire  of  my  life  is  to  see  Shakespeare.'  the  audience 
moans,  'but — '  'I  would  produce  Shakespeare,'  the  manager 
says  irritably,  'but — '  Alas,  yes!  But —  Meanwhile,  the  ac- 
tors are  acting  plays  that  they  do  not  want  to  act,  and  the  public 
is  seeing  plays  that  it  does  not  want  to  see.  and  the  managers 
are  producing  plays  that  they  do  not  want  to  produce  !  It  is. 
indeed,  a  tragic  state  of  things,  or  it  would  be  were  it  not  so 
comic.  The  manager  blames  the  public,  the  public  blames  the 
manager,  and  the  actor  blames  both." 

The  popularity  of  Shakespeare,  concludes  Miss  McCracken 
"is  perpetual,  just  as  the  popularity  of  the  sculptures  of  Phidias 
and  the  paintings  of  RafTael  and  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
are  perpetual — with  certain  minds.  Are  there  so  few  of  these 
minds  in  our  cities  that  in  a  whole  season  only  one  of  our  players 
of  first  rank  can  produce  a  Shakespearian  play?  To  be  sure,  at 
least  ten  Shakespearian  productions  are  promised  for  next  year  : 
but  at  least  eight  were  promised  for  last  year.  If  only  we  might 
hope  to  see  them  !  " 


WILL   THE    NOVEL   DISAPPEAR?— AN   AMERI- 
CAN  SYMPOSIUM. 

1"~11E  discussion  aroused  in  Europe  over  M.  Jules  Verne's 
rather  startling  prophecy  that  "  there  will  not  be  any  nov- 
els or  romances,  at  all  events  in  volume  form,  in  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  "  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  August  2) 
finds  an  echo  in  this  country.  In  the  September  North  Ameri- 
can Review  a  number  of  well-known  American  literary  men — 
James  Lane  Allen,  William  Dean  Howells,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs — contribute  to 
a  symposium  on  tlie  future  of  the  novel.  None  of  the  authors 
mentioned  seems  inclined  to  take  M.  Verne's  prediction  very  seri- 
ously. Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  facetiouslj' remarks :  "It  may  be 
that  the  novel  is  about  to  expire  in  a  blaze  of  popularity',  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  M.  Jules  Verne  has  been  making  another 
journey  to  the  moon."  And  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  says:  "M. 
Verne  is  an  old  master  of  extravaganza  and  of  hoax.  .  .  .  Any- 
serious  consideration  of  his  views  scarcely  seems  worth  while." 
Mr.  Howells  writes : 

"Clearly,  M.  Verne  has  taken  the  passing  of  a  manner  of  fic- 
tion for  the  passing  of  fiction  itself.  As  this  never  had  a  know- 
able  beginning,  it  will  never  have  a  knowable  end.  Novels  of 
adventure,  novels  of  character,  novels  of  fashionable  life,  novels 
of  crime  and  novels  of  its  detection,  novels  of  art  and  novels  of 
business,  novels  of  incident  and  novels  of  analysis — they  all 
come  and  they  all  go, 

And  change,  and  pass,  and  turn  again, 

but  the  novels  remain  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  jisychological 
novel  will  be  the  most  enduring  as  it  has  been  the  most  constant 
phase  of  fiction.     Every  other  kind  of  novel  Lives  or  dies  by  !» 
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niucli  or  so  little  psychology  as  it  lias  in  it.  Plots  are  rofilly 
nothing  as  to  vitality.  They  are  all  so  shop-worn  that  it  is  won- 
derful any  one  has  the  face  to  take  them  clown  from  the  shelf  and 
ofler  them  to  a  customer.  Every  moving  accident,  bj' flood,  by 
tire,  by  frost,  by  falls  from  precipices,  and  by  fights  in  imminent 
fleadly  breaches,  by  midnight  burglaries  and  noonday  robberies, 
has  been  used  again  and  again,  .so  that  but  for  the  renewal  of  the 
race  from  generation  to  generation  the  dealer  in  them  would  be 
mobbed  at  his  counter.  That  which  is  as  forever  new  as  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  iiuich  newer  than  to-morrow  morning's  paj)er, 
is  the  fascination  of  man  for  man,  not  to  say  the  fascination  of 
man  for  woman,  or  tlie  reverse.  Who  cares  for  a  frightful  catas- 
trophe, when  he  can  have  a  <livorce  case?  Who  would  prefer  a 
battle  in  tlie  Philippines  to  an  engagement  in  Newport?  What 
is  a  murder  compared  to  a  murder  trial?  In  the  catastrophe, 
and  the  battle,  and  the  murder,  we  have  the  gross  impers(mal 
face,  tlie  material  of 
that  novel  of  inci- 
dent which  is  dead 
or  dj'ing,  except  in 
the  interest  of  the 
innocent  and  the 
vulgar;  and  in  the 
divorce,  the  engage- 
ment, the  trial,  we 
have  the  psycho- 
logical romance 
which  M.  Verne  is  so 
much  mistaken  in 
supposing  about  to 
perish. 

"  It  is  imperish- 
able. Wherever  two 
human  beings,  or 
twenty,  meet,  it 
springs  up  and 
flourishes  from  their 
talk.  It  hangs  its 
orch  id  blossoms 
from  stems  rooted  in 
the  viewless  air,  and 
yet  this  divine  mira- 
cle is  as  common  as  the  grass  under  our  feet.  Listen  to  the 
gossips  over  their  afternoon  tea,  or  when  they  meet  with  their 
milk-pails  in  the  lane  at  twilight,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  the 
old,  eternal  question  of  their  neighbors,  and  their  affairs,  and 
their  motives,  you  have  the  psychological  novel,  which  shall 
never  die.  No,  dear  M.  Jules  Verne,  there  never  was  a  person 
more  widely  astray  in  his  premises  or  farther  from  the  truth  in 
his  conclusions  than  you,  either  as  to  the  novel  in  general  or 
the  psj'chological  novel  in  particular." 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  while  readj'  to  concede  that  the  novel 
will  undergo  great  change,  is  not  convinced  that  the  merit 
and  interest  of  the  novel  are  declining,  or  that  they  are  be- 
ing subordinated  by  the  newspapers.  On  this  last  point  he 
writes: 

"As  to  the  truth  and  power  of  newspaper  delineation  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  I  think  M.  Verne  is  in  the  wrong,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned.  Our  papers  grow  each  day  more  instanta- 
neous, and  their  views  of  life  are  like  snap-shots  by  means  of  a 
kodak.  Edition  follows  edition  like  reports  from  a  Gatling  gun. 
The  thunder  of  the  presses  is  incessant.  Fiction,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — calm  and  fateful  delineation  of  human  life — 
will  never  come  from  the  swarming  offices  of  our  metropolitan 
dailies,  but  they  may  print  and  distribute  stories  as  good  as  the 
best.  The  snap-judgment  of  the  reporter  seeking  sensation  and 
dealing  with  the  abnormal  in  human  life  will  never  become  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  novelist  who  works  at  leisure  and  in  re- 
pose, verifying  what  he  writes  from  week  to  week  as  his  story 
tinrolls.  From  the  sociological  standpoint,  the  newspaper  deals 
too  largely  with  crime,  with  the  abnormal,  the  diseased,  to  be  in 
any  sense  a  true  chronicle  of  our  time.  The  really  dangerous 
rival  of  the  novel,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  drama.  We  are  soon 
to  have  an  enormous  revival  of  dramatic  delineation  of  human 
life — a  new  drama,  vivid,  swift,  humorous,  and  absolutely  con- 
temporaneous.    Our  ever-increasing  centers  of   population  de- 
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maud  the  drama,  and  they  will  have  it.    The  theater  is  to  be  the 
rival  of  both  fiction  and  journalism." 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  seems  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept M.  Verne's  conclusions  ;  but  the  nature  of  his  arguments  is 
such  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  French  writer  will  find 
l>is  position  materially  strengthened.     Mr.  Bangs  says: 

"I  quite  agree  with  M.  Jules  Verne  in  his  prophecy  that  the 
novel  is  passing,  and  that  in  a  hundred  years  from  now  there 
will  be  no  such  form  of  literature,  or  at  least  not  as  we  knew  it. 
.  .  .  If  wireless  telegraphy,  why  not  bookless  romances,  typeless 
novels,  pageless  poems?  We  already  have  jokeless  comic  pa- 
pers. These  things  are  surely  coming,  and  I  foresee  the  day 
when  without  novels,  poetry,  or  drama  tlie  public  will  be  sur- 
feited with  romances  and  talcs  of  the  most  stirring  character; 

poems  of  stately 
measure  and  uplift- 
ing concept :  psy- 
chological studies  of 
the  deepest  dye ; 
and  dramas  that 
will  take  the  .soul 
of  man  and  twist  it 
until  it  fairly 
shrieks  for  mercy — 
and  all  of  these 
things  men  and 
women  will  get 
while  they  sleep.  It 
is  my  impression 
that  the  literature  of 
that  period  will  be 
induced  by  pills 
taken  before  retir- 
ing and  acting  im- 
mediately there- 
after. The  man  who 
wants  a  poem  of  a 
certain  kind  will 
swallow  what,  for 
the  lack  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  'The  Alfred  Austin  Pellet,'  and  live  the  re- 
sulting poem  in  his  dreams.  Then  there  will  be  'Caine's 
Capsules  for  Creepj'  Creatures,'  each  guaranteed  to  contain 
ten  grains  of  gloom,  and  absolutely  free  from  humor,  lightness, 
sunshine,  or  other  deleterious  substances,  and  which,  taken 
three  times  a  day,  will  enable  every  man  to  be  his  own  'Manx- 
man.' In  the  drama  'The  Belasco  Tabloid  '  will  induce  dreams 
that  will  make  Du  Barry  seem  like  a  Rollo  book  in  contrast,  and 
so  it  will  go.  Some  clever  druggist  will  meet  the  literary 
necessities  of  the  hour,  and  put  up  all  the  literature  that  any- 
body can  possibly  want  in  small  doses,  in  every  variety,  and  at 
a  price  which  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  will  be 
a  great  boon,  and  will  enable  thousands  of  men  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  novelists,  poets,  or  playwrights  to  turn  their 
back  on  letters  and  take  up  some  really  useful  occupation." 


JOHN    KKNOKICK   HANGS. 


ARE   LITERARY   WOMEN    UNHAPPY? 

MR.  GEORGE  B.  BURGIN,  a  well-known  English  novelist, 
writes  a  letter  to  the  London  British  Weekly  insisting 
that  the  above  question  must  be  answered  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative.     He  declares : 

"The  cultivation  of  the  'literary  temperament,'  in  either  man 
or  woman,  means  the  cultivation  and  development  of  acuter 
powers  of  perception.  When  a  woman  begins  to  '  take  herself 
seriously'  there  comes  a  wish  that  the  world  should  do  .so  too. 
This  is  a  perfectly  natural  wish  ;  but  it  does  not  make  for  happi- 
ness, 'our  being's  end  and  aim.'  W^hen  a  woman  'takes  herself 
seriously, '  it  means  a  certain  amount  of  assertion  on  her  part  to 
convince  the  world  that  she  is  right,  and  it  is  the  making  of  this 
effort  whicb  is  the  first  step  toward  unhappiness.  She  becomes 
self-conscious,  wrestles  with  problems,  pines  for  pride  of  place. 
is  wounded  by  the  brutality  of  the  critic  who  deems  that  art 
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should  b«  t>«xlesh.  And  tliui  huniuu  lutiguig  fur  pruisc  ui)tl  aji- 
preciutiou,  if  nut  gruiihed,  is  bound  to  muke  u  scMisitive  woman 
unhappy.  If  slic  tU>es  not  get  it,  she  suffers  inore  acutely  than 
men.  Being  u  woman,  she  liaj>  liner  sensibilities  than  the  aver- 
age'mule  hog  in  armor."  Hence  suffering,  accusations  of  par- 
tiality, hysterical  attempts  to  convince  the  world  that  she  is 
really  great.  I  yiclil  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  all  that 
English  women  have  done  in  literature,  but 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  &ung. 

"HeMiles,  Hie  is  very  short.  If  a  woman  is  married  ami  loves 
her  husband,  the  fostering  of  that  love  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happiness  it  brings  should  prove  far  more  engrossing  than  the 
committing  to  paj)er  of  her  theories  of  life.  The  life  of  the  writer 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice  of  the  human  heart.  If 
she  is  to  succeed,  she  must  live  with,  and  for,  her  creations  ;  and 
in  this  absorption  human  ties  become  less  interesting,  are  b:ir- 
tered  for  a  shadow.  The  unmarried  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  also  absorbed  in  shadows  which  must  one  day  fail  her  in  some 
great  luiman  need.  The  cruel  part  in  the  life  of  a  writerof  either 
sex  is  that  the  work  is  never  di>ne  ;  the  shadowy  world  of  fiction 
is  full  of  such  forceful  insistence  that  it  obtrudes  itself  at  all 
sorts  of  nnreasunable  and  incongruous  hours  and  mars  the  reali- 
ties. And  there  is  something  so  sweet,  so  gracious,  in  all  true 
womanhood  that  it  ilistresses  me  to  see  it  slowly  drawn  into  an 
ink-pot. 

■"  I  could  an'  I  would  '  go  further  into  the  subject.  I  have  the 
honor  of  knowing  many  'literary  women'  whom  I  reverence  and 
admire;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  admiration  and  rever- 
ence, I  am  old-fashioned  fogey  enough  to  think  that  they  are  far 
more  convincing  than  their  works,  that  when  they  illume  the 
social  world  with  their  presence  the  world  gains  more  than  by 
the  reading  of  their  books.  There  can  be  too  many  books  in  the 
world  ;  there  can  never  be  too  many  women,  whose  mission  it  is 
to 

Allure  to  brijfhter  worlds  and  lead  the  way. 

But  they  can  not  either  allure  or  lead  if  they  spend  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  intimate  communion  with  the  ink-pot." 


THE   "llVIiVlORAL"    INFLUENCE   OF    RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 

IN  Germany,  at  least,  if  not  elsewhere,  a  reaction  against  the 
influence  of  Russian  literature,  largely  on  the  basis  of  its 
immoral  teachings,  is  beginning  to  show  considerable  vigor. 
Among  the  leaders  of  this  movement  is  the  former  friend  of  the 
Russian  litterateurs,  Hans  Fischer,  who,  in  his  "Protest" 
against  Russian  literary  tendencies,  in  the  Cliristliche  Welt, 
of  Leipsic,  shows  something  of  the  zeal  of  a  convert.  He  says 
among  other  things : 

"Tolstoy  and  Gorky  are  probably  the  most  read  of  the  modern 
Russian  writers  on  the  Continent,  altho  the  influence  of  Dostoy- 
evski,  the  greatest  and  most  Russian  of  these  three,  is  the  most 
powerful  on  the  thinking  portion  of  the  younger  class  of  readers. 
It  is  high  time  to  protest  against  this  condition  of  affairs.  Just 
think  who  and  what  these  men  are  and  were.  Dostoyevski  is 
subject  to  epilepsy,  Tolstoy  is  old  and  decrepit,  and  Gorky  comes 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  proletariat.  All  three  are  thorough 
representatives  of  a  barbarian  type  of  thought.  All  three  come 
from  a  church  that  has  as  little  connection  with  true  culture 
as  has  a  Persian  mosque.  All  three  try  to  force  the  yoke  of  a 
Slavic  morality  and  ethics  on  Western  civilization.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  Germans  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  im- 
moral influence  of  this  literature.  How  much  havoc  has  Tolstoy 
alone  created  in  this  respect !  He  has  misled  the  young  with  his 
very  moral  scruples.  There  are  many  who  through  the  purely 
passive  morality  of  this  novelist  have  really  lost  their  moral 
manhood.  In  Christian  circles  we  hear  many  warnings  against 
the  poison  of  Nietzsche's  teachings,  but  this  poison  is  not  lialf  as 
dangerous  as  the  insidious,  flattering,  weakening  poison  of  the 
Russian,  notwithstanding  its  Christian  scent.  These  Russians 
are  corrupting  us  to  the  very  innermost  soul.  What  has  become 
of  the  Germans  that  they  have  permitted  a  Tolstoy  to  supplant 
a  Luther  in  their  moral  ideas  and  ideals  !  Their  moral  canons 
are  a  product  of  the  Orient  and  are  intended  for  the  Orient,  and 


liave  no  connection  whatever  with  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  West.  The  morality  of  passivity  may  have  its  place  in  Rus- 
sia, but  not  in  the  strong  manhood  ot  Western  culture.  The 
feminine,  Slavic,  and  Slavish  etliics  are  the  outcome  of  a  terrible 
and  low  state  of  culture.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should 
raise  our  voices  in  protest  against  the  immorality  of  modern 
fashionable  Russian  literature.  Let  us  emancipate  ourselves 
from  the  baneful  spirit  of  modern   Russian  novelists." 

Max  Nordau,  the  well-known-  European  critic,  takes  a  some- 
what similar  view  in  a  recent  interview  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  .\ovosti.  Gorky,  he  says,  is  a  "pessimistic 
romanticist  "—a  fresh,  powerful,  individual  writer,  a  word- 
painter,  who,  however,  studies  life  through  the  spectacles  of 
decadence.     As  for  Tolstoy  : 

"His  moral  postulates  resolve  themselves  into  the  negation  of 
life,  and,  naturally,  the  negation  of  either  individual  or  social 
progress.  All  moral  teaching,  of  any  school  or  tendency,  neces- 
sarily implies  this  fundamental  jJioposition — that  life  is  good, 
worth  living,  and  capable  of  amelioration  and  constant  improve- 
ment. Morality,  in  short,  is  inevitably  optimistic,  and  presup- 
po.ses  conscious  and  rational  efforts  toward  the  realization  of  the 
maxiinum  of  human  happiness 

"Whence,  then,  the  charm  and  appeal,  the  apparent  authority 
of  Tolstoy? 

"The  truth  is  that  Tolstoyism  is  the  paradox  of  the  age.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  his  philosophy  is  due  to  the  whole  con- 
dition of  our  present  civilization.  Our  era  is  an  era  of  sordid 
materialism  and  doubt.  The  old  idols  are  dethroned  ;  the  mys- 
ticism and  enthusiasms  of  the  old  romanticism  have  lost  all  fas- 
cination. We  have  ceased  to  believe  and  hope,  and  life  has 
ceased  to  mean  anything.  Tolstoy  appears  on  the  scene  and 
attempts  to  revive  and  awaken  the  pure  and  lovely  dreams  of 
our  youth.  His  mystical  propaganda  fixes  our  weary  intellect 
and  commands  a  reluctant,  indolent  response.  We  surrender 
ourselves  without  deliberation  or  the  exercise  of  will.  Such  mys- 
tics have  come  to  all  decadent  civilizations;  such  reactions  are 
natural.  In  Biblical  times  they  were  prophets  ;  in  medieval  ages 
they  were  minnesingers,  troubadours,  founders  of  religious  and 
monastic  orders  ;  in  our  day  the  reaction  is  represented  by  Tol- 
stoy and  Wagner." 

Will  the  world  recover  its  faith  in  consequence  of  this  reaction 
in  art  and  thought?  Nordau  answers  that  this  is  impossible, 
and  that  all  ultimate  questions  of  "Why  "  and  "Wherefore  "  are 
idle  and  unphilosophical.  To  ask  them  persistently  is  to  return 
to  Schopenhauerism  and  metaphysical  pessimism.  There  are 
limits  to  the  critical  or  pure  reason,  and  the  insolvable  questions 
must  be  ignored  alike  by  philosophy  and  art.  —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania  ("Carmen  Sylva")  has  contributed  an  intro- 
ductory prose-poem  to  a  book  of  verse  bj-  Mr  Arthur  Upson,  which  will  l)e 
published  next  month  by  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Brooks,  of  Minneapolis. 

Thk  chief  of  the  Wenonah  tribe  of  Red  Indians,  C.  A.  Robinson,  has 
written  a  novel.  It  is  entitled,  "The  Roving  Red  Rangers;  or,  Laura 
Lamar  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  Thrilling  Romance  of  the  Old  Colonial 
Days,"  and  is  published  by  the  author  at  Greenfield,  Ind, 

SIGNOR  MascaGNI  has  been  dismissed  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Rossini  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
been  engaged  almost  continually  abroad.  It  is  believed  that  this  action 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officials  of  the  school  are  opposed  to 
Mascagni's  coming  American  tour. 

During  the  coming  winter  it  is  proposed  to  give  performances,  both  in 
London  and  Oxford,  of  a  Nativity  play,  entitled  "Bethlehem,"  written  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Housman,  with  music  by  Mr.  Joseph  Moorat.  In  order  that 
the  management  may  be  free  from  anj'  restrictions  imposed  by  the  censor 
of  plays,  the  performances  are  being  organized  on  a  subscription  basis. 

A  PROMISING  literary  career  is  cut  short  by  the  death  in  London  ot  Mr. 
George  Douglas  Brown,  the  author  of  "The  House  with  the  Green  Shut- 
ters." "Until  the  publication  o£  this  book  last  December,"  declares  tke 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "Mr.  Douglas  Brown  had 
been  a  publi.sher's  reader,  quite  unknown  to  literary  fame.  His  work, 
however,  received  quick  appreciation  by  critics,  and  a  bright  career  was 
prophesied  for  him.  His  style  was  praised  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  an- 
other leading  critic  declared  the  work  worthy  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Douglas,  as  he  preferred  to  be  styled  for  his  pen-name, 
was  in  fact  rapid  and  unmistakable  He  was  an  Ayrshire  man  and  onlv 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


GAS-LEAKAGE   AND    ILL-HEALTH    IN   CITIES. 

STATISTICS  show  clearly  that  a  man's  ciiance  of  hie  is 
greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  In  igoo  the  aver- 
age age  of  death  in  Paris  was  about  31  years,  while  in  the  French 
country  towns  it  was  nearly  36  years.  Many  accidental  factors, 
of  course,  contribute  to  this  shortening  of  life  in  cities,  but  the 
greatest  is  doubtless  the  overcrowding,  with  the  resulting  in- 
crease of  infection,  insufficiency  of  ventilation,  etc.  The  purity 
of  the  air  in  cities  is  especially  affected  by  leakage  in  gas-mains, 
which  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  realized,  and  the  result- 
ing injury  to  the  public  health  has  been  increased  by  recent 
changes  in  processes  of  gas  manufacture.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. Says  The  Medical  Neivs  (August  23),  in  a  report  of  the 
discussion : 

"To  most  people,  and  to  none  more  than  to  physicians,  it  must 
come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  learn  that  there  is  such  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gas-leakage  in  our  large  cities.  Millions  of 
cubic  feet  per  day  lost  from  the  mains  is  the  statement  that 
boards  of  directors  of  gas  companies  have  periodically  reported 
to  them.  Modern  conditions  in  our  large  cities  have  made  this 
of  even  more  serious  significance  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 
The  impermeable  sidewalk  and  pavement  of  asphalt  now  make 
the  ready  diffusion  of  escaped  gas  into  the  atmosphere  an  impos- 
sibility. The  consequence  is  the  imprisonment  of  the  gas  beneath 
the  streets  to  find  an  e.xit  wherever  it  can  into  subways,  sewers, 
and  through  the  cellar  walls  of  neighboring  houses. 

"This  produces  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  eminently  unde- 
sirable. The  illuminating  gas  of  the  present  time  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  poison.  Modern  improvements  in  its  manu- 
facture, far  from  making  it  less  dangerous,  have  added  to  its 
toxic  qualities  and  have  rendered  it  more  insidious  in  its  effects. 
The  introduction  of  the  so-called  water-gas,  now  practically  ex- 
clusively used  as  the  basis  of  illuminating  gas,  has  cheapened 
the  cost  of  production  but  has  greatly  added  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  monoxid  present  in  gas.  This  material  is,  as  is  well 
known,  the  most  poisonous  gas  we  may  be  brought  in  contact 
with  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  what  is  called  familiarly  the 'blue 
gas  '  that  may  be  seen  burning  above  a  coal  fire,  and  its  pres- 
ence, even  in  minute  quantities,  in  inspired  air,  causes  an  intense 
tired  feeling  and  gives  rise  to  loss  of  appetite  and  headache. 
Much  of  the  lassitude  that  is  felt  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove  on 
a  day  when  the  action  of  a  high  wind  interferes  with  the  draft  is 
due  to  scarcely  more  than  traces  of  this  gas  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  much  more  dangerous  than  carbon  dioxid,  tho  this 
latter  gas  is  talked  of  so  much  more  frequently.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  presence  of  carbon  monoxid  in  considerable  quantities  that 
makes  cases  of  gas-poisoning  so  much  more  serious  and  more 
hopeless  than  they  were  years  ago. " 

Even  in  cases  of  so-called  "sewer-gas  "  poisoning,  we  are  told, 
the  injurious  element  is  not  so  much  the  normal  gaseous  contents 
of  the  sewers  as  the  carbon  monoxid  of  illuminating  gas  that 
has  leaked  into  them.     Says  the  writer : 

"It  is  well  known  that  excavations,  in  which  the  presence  of 
asphyxiating  gas  is  feared,  may  be  considered  safe  if  tests  for 
the  presence  of  carbon  monoxid  prove  negative.  Men  who  work 
in  sesvers  do  not  suffer  from  the  gases  that  are  given  off,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  huge  sewers  like  those  of  Paris  is  not  laden  with 
bacteria.  The  health  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  London 
sewers  or  on  the  immense  sewage  farms  outside  of  Berlin  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  average  of  the  general  population,  as  has 
been  proven  by  carefully  kept  statistics.  These  workmen  seem 
to  suffer  from  the  infectious  intestinal  diseases,  such  as  tj'phoid 
fever  and  dysentery,  even  less  than  the  same  class  of  working 
people  engaged  at  other  occupations. 

"It  would  seem  fair,  then,  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the 
extremely  diffusible  and  intensely  poisonous  carbon  monoxid 
from  escaped  illuminating  gas  is  the  cause  of  the  pathological 
conditions  usually  attributed  to  sewer  gas.  On  that  assumption 
there  is  good  reason  for  serious  alarm  over  the  present  gas-leak- 


age in  large  cities  as  an  element  of  danger  to  health.  There  are 
many  anemic  contlil'ous  constantly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
family  physician  in  cities  for  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason.  At  times  these 
conditions  are  accompanied  by  fever.  loss  of  weight  and  appe- 
tite, and  by  constitutional  symptoms  that  make  them  dangerous. 
Dr.  Lloyd's  cases  would  seem  to  be  suggestive  of  at  least  one  pos- 
sible explanation,  which  is  usually  overlooked." 

The  writer  believes  that  this  state  of  affairs  demands  decisive 
action  on  the  ])art  of  boards  of  health.  In  England  there  is  a 
standard  of  the  allowable  toxicity  of  illuminating  gas,  and  this 
should  also  be  the  case  in  our  own  cities.  An  earnest  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  present  enormous  gas-leakage, 
and  the  attention  of  physicians  should  be  directed  to  this  impor- 
tant possible  source  of  ill-health.  More  definite  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  involved  and  more  careful  clinical  investigation  may 
possibly  throw  light  on  obscure  cases  of  bodily  weakness  and 
nervous  disease  that  have  hitherto  baffled  explanation. 


SOME   QUEER    KINDS   OF    BREAD. 

jOKEAD  can  be  made  out  of  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  sub- 

•'-'     stance,  if  we  may  credit  an  article  contributed  by  M.  Paul 

Combes  to  La  Science  lllustree.     Some  of  the  kinds  of  bread 

described  by  him  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers,  but  others 

have  a  very  odd  sound.     Says  M.  Combes  : 

"Bread  made  of  pure  oats  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  wheat  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  best  qualities,  but 
its  color  is  gray  and  its  taste  and  odor  are  not  especially  agree- 
able  

"Maize  flour  can  be  made  into  bread,  but  it  must  be  mingled 
in  equal  parts  with  that  of  another  cereal.  .  .  .  Half  maize  and 
half  wheat  makes  a  very  agreeable  and  nutritious  bread,  easy  of 
digestion  and  keeping  fresh  a  long  time.  Bread  of  good  quality 
can  also  be  made  by  mixing  maize  flour  and  mashed  potatoes. 

"To  make  bread  of  rice,  several  handfuls  must  first  be  taken 
and  boiled  to  a  thick  glutinous  soup.  When  this  has  partly 
cooled  it  is  poured  on  the  rice  flour,  and  salt  and  yeast  are 
added.  .  .  .  During  fermentation  this  dough,  which  is  at  first 
firm,  becomes  so  soft  and  liquid  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  bread  of  it  unless  the  hot  oven  were  ready.  .  .  .  The 
baked  bread  has  a  fine  yellow  tint  .  .  .  and  is  agreeable  to  sight 
and  taste 

"The  potato,  mixed  with  wheat  or  maize,  gives  a  very  pal- 
atable bread,  but  it  attracts  humidity  and  easily  becoiaes 
soggy 

"In  Corsica  bread  is  made  from  chestnuts,  without  admixture 
of  any  other  substance.  It  has  not  the  firmness  of  ordinary 
bread,  but  is  healthful,  sweet  in  flavor,  agreeable  to  eat,  and 
easily  digestible.  It  keeps  more  than  fifteen  days,  and  consti- 
tutes the  chief  food  of  the  Corsican  mountaineers. 

"At  different  epochs  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  bread 
of  the  seeds  of  divers  leguminous  plants. 

"From  the  hygienic  point  of  view  the  mixture  of  these  farina- 
ceous elements  with  cereals  must  be  recommended,  for  by  their 
richness  in  albumen  and  in  nitrogenous  matter  these  legumes 
furnish  a  bread  as  nutritious  as  that  of  wheat — but  it  may  be 
foreseen  that  it  will  have  the  inconveniences  of  being  heavy  and 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  that  it  will  become  quickly  hard,  dry, 
and  brittle. 

"To  obviate  this,  we  may  take  a  hint  from  the  experiments  of 
Lehmann  on  bread  made  with  sprouted  grain,  which  he  pre- 
vented from  becoming  heavy  and  soggy  by  adding  cooking-salt. 

"Using  this  same  principle,  experiments  made  on  various  pro- 
portions of  cereals  and  legumes  have  shown  that  the  best  bread 
of  this  combination  is  made  when  two  per  cent,  of  salt  is  added 
to  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  rye  flour  and  one-third  flour  of  some 
leguminous  vegetable  (beans,  peas,  etc.). 

"Bread  composed  of  this  mixture,  without  the  addition  of  salt, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  while  the 
salted  bread  remains  succulent  and  tender  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  is  as  porous  and  light  as  pure  rye  bread.     The  addi- 
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tton  ol  two  per  ceni.  of  Kali  iloo«  not  lujure  the  taste.  A  larger 
qua  '>t  hurt  the  bread  but  makes  it  It-is  palatal.Ie. 

"1, .-.aid  that  beans,  yround  in  a  mortar,  dried  in  the 

oven  and  then  reduced  to  rtour  and  mixed  with  only  one-fifth  of 
wheat,  are  capable  of  prtKlucinjj  a  very  healthful  and  good 
bread.  Experiment  shows,  however,  that  beans,  as  well  as 
peas,  lentils,  etc.,  give,  with  this  proportion  of  wheat,  a  heavy 
'.  •  i,<h,  indigestible  and  grateful  neither  to  the  taste  nor  to  the 
.Niuell 

"Bread  is  maile  of  acorns  in  some  places,  and  in  1709  people 
were  reduced  to  this  extremity  in  various  parts  of  France. 

"In  like  manner  all  .sorts  of  substances  of  vegetable  origin 
have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  cereals  in  making  bread. 
Among  other  substances  we  may  mention  mosses,  dried  and 
powdered.  These  really  furnish  good  and  tasteful  iimiri.;hiiient 
and  are  still  liked  by  the  Norwegians. 

"We  may  also  cite,  as  having  been  used  in  bread-uiaking.  the 
roots  of  bryonia.  colchicum.  iris,  serpentaria.  mandragora.  and 
hellebore,  the  leaves  of  aconite,  etc. 

"All  these,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  give  only  a  very  im- 
perfect nourishment,  and  they  can  be  of  use  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  Even  then  they  must  be  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of    cereal    '^our."— Translation    made  for    The 

LlTKRARV   Dll'.KST. 


enclosed  arc  lamp,  which  .  . 
door  and  outdoor  illumination. 


THE   ENCLOSED    ELECTRIC   ARC. 

OF  recent  years  a  new  form  of  arc-light  has  been  introduced 
into  general  nse,  and  owing  largely  to  this  the  methods  of 
operating  arc-lamps  have  undergone  great  changes.     In  Science 

and  Industry  (August)  some  of 
these  changes  are  described  and 
e;Kplained.     Says  the  writer : 

"In  the  older  style  of  lamp  the 
arc  is  formed  between  carbon 
points  to  which  the  air  has  free 
access.  This  style  of  arc,  known 
as  the  open  arc,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I,  which  is  here  given  so 
that  the  characteristics  of  the 
enclosed  arc  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  open.  The  up- 
per carbon  is  the  positi\ie,  so  that 
the  current  flows  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower.  The  carbons  be- 
come pointed  after  the  arc  has 
burned  a  few  minutes  and  take 
on  the  form  shown  by  the  sec- 
tional view  in  Fig.  2.  The  up- 
per carbon  burns  about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  lower ;  and  a  small 
cup-shaped  spot  or  crater,  a,  is 
formed  in  it.  The  bottom  car- 
bon is  much 
more  point- 
ed than  the  upper  and  does  not  attain  to  such 
a  high  temperature.  The  greater  part  of 
the  light  is  emitted  from  the  crater,  and  is 
thrown  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  The  temperature  of  the  arc  is  ex- 
ceedingly higli  and  difficult  to  measure  ac- 
curately, but  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  3. 500" 

C The  chief  objection  to  the  open 

arc  is  that  the  carbons  burn  awaj-  at  a  com- 
paratively rapid  rate,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary to  trim  the  lamps  daily.  The  positive 
carbon,  if  of  the  ordinary  ^-inch  or  yV'"ch 
sizes,  will  burn  about  1]/^  inches,  per  hour, 
tho,  of  course,  the  rate  of  burning  depends 
somewhat  on  the  hardness  of  the  carbon. 
Also,  the  light  from  the  open  arc  is  not  suit- 
able for  interior  illumination,  as  it  has  too 
much  of  a  glare  unless  it  is  toned  down  by 
means  of  opal  globes  or  other  devices  that  generally  cut  off  at 
least  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  light. 

"A  great. step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 


FIG.  I.— OPEN  ELECTRIC  ARC. 


FIG  2.— DIAGRAM  OF 
CARBONS  IN  OPEN 
ARC. 
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is  now  widely  used  both  for  in- 
The  chief  [joint  of  difTerence  be- 
tween the  two  lamps  is  that  the 
newer  style  has  its  arc  en- 
closed in  a  small  globe  which, 
while  not  air-tight.  keej)s  the 
air  away  from  the  carbons  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  rate  of 
carbon  consumption  is  greatly 
decreased.  Fig.  3  illustrates 
the  arrangement  of  the  carbons 

and  enclosing  globe 

•'The  result  of  enclosing  the 
arc  as  above  described  is  that 
most  of  the  oxygen  present  is 
soon  burned  out,  and  the  arc 
burns  in  a  hot  atmosphere  of 
carbon  monoxid,  nitrogen,  and 
a  small  amount  of  oxygen.     It 


FIG.  3.— ENCLOSED  ARC-LAMP.  A, 
B,  carbons  ;  6",  holders;  G,  enclosing 
globe  ;  P,  gas-cap. 


FIG.     4.  —  CARBONS     IN     ENCLOSED 
ARC. 


is  necessary  to  have  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  order 
to  combine  with  the  small  amount  of  carbon  given  off,  and  thus 
prevent  its  being  deposited  on  the  enclosing  globe. 

"The  general  appearance  of  an  enclosed  arc  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  open  arc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  ends  of  the 
carbons  are  nearly  flat,  and  the  light  is  of  a  softer  and  more 
pleasing  character  than  that  given  off  by  the  open  arc.  Tlie  flat 
ends  of  the  carbons  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  en- 
closed arc  does  not  remain  in  one  place,  but  shifts  about  over  the 
ends  of  the  carbons.  There  is  no  well-defined  crater  as  in  the 
open  arc,  and  the  arc  is  very  much  larger." 


THE   MEDICAL   BELIEFS   OF   SPENCER   AND 

DARWIN. 

HERBERT  SPENCER'S  recent  volume  of  essays  fails  to 
suit  the  specialists  through  whose  ideas  the  veteran  phi- 
losopher has  seen  fit  to  run  amuck.  American  Medicine  charges 
him  with  special  unfairness  to  the  medical  profession,  and  con- 
trasts his  course  with  that  of  another  great  English  scientist, 
Charles  Darwin,  who,  according  to  the  writer,  was  always  med- 
ically orthodox,  altho  he  had  his  little  eccentricities.     He  says: 

"Throughout  his  life  Darwin  was  a  great  sufferer  from  ill- 
health,  and  spent  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  his  time  in  hydro- 
pathic institutions  and  treatment.  As  a  vague  cure-all  for  vague 
complaints  these  institutions  at  this  time  had  a  great  vogue,  and 
at  first  Darwin  had  a  more  profound  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
'treatment '  than  facts  warranted.  The  proprietor  of  his  favor- 
ite establishment,  however,  made  his  diagnoses  by  means  of 
'clairvoyants'  or 'mediums,'  and  his  medical  treatments  of  the 
patients,  so  far  as  water,  baths,  'packs,'  etc.,  were  not  all-effica- 
cious, were  by  meaijs  of  mesmerism  and  '  infinitesimal  doses.' 
Darwin's  eminently  inductive  and  careful  mind  was  not  swung 
from  its  conservative  balance  by  this  folderol,  and  despite  the 
failure  of  hydropathy  or  any  other -pathy  to  cure  him,  he  never 
indulged  in  any  antimedical  dogmatisms  and  prejudices.  In  his 
last  book,  'Facts  and  Comments,'  as  great  a  thinker  and  scien- 
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tist  as  one  may  admit  him  to  be,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  exhibits 
the  vice  which  some  claim  dogs  the  footsteps  of  his  entire  system 
of  philosophy — that  of  the  essentially  deducti%'e  mind,  the  con- 
viction as  to  a  theory  before  thorough  consultation  of  the  facts, 
and  consequently  he  does  great  violence — at  least  in  his  last 
book — to  the  facts  about  which  he  writes.  In  musical  and  in  a 
number  of  other  matters  he  also  '  has  his  fling  '  at  the  world,  but 
in  a  way  that  the  world  smiles  sadly  at  the  sutor  ultra  crepidam 
[the  shoemaker  away  from  his  lastj.  The 'sanitary  class, '  the 
military  class,  the  state  clergy,  are  all  a  bad  lot,  all  their  acts 
being  motived  on  self-interest  of  the  lowest  possible  kind.  He 
is  against  many  things  medical,  but  chiefly  against  vaccination, 
apparently  regardless  of  facts,  and  even  if  it  does  produce  im- 
munity to  smallpox,  on  the  ground  that  the  vaccine  interferes 
with  the  order  of  nature  and  must  produce  'other  efTects, '  e.g., 
measles,  influenza,  etc.  A  dose  of  castor-oil,  as  suggests  our 
contemporary.  The  British  Medical  Journal,  al.so  causes  '  an 
interference  with  the  order  of  nature.'  " 


SUSPENSION    BRIDGE   FOR    BUILDING    AN 
EMBANKMENT. 

AN  ingenious  method  of  constructing  high  earth  embank- 
ments crossing  narrow  valleys  is  described  in  Engineer- 
ing News,  which  obtains  its  information  from  the  Centralblatt 
drr  Bauverivaltung.  The  noveltj-  of  the  method,  which  is  the 
invention  of  a  Swiss  engineer,  M.  Gremaud,  consists  in  the  use 


TEMPORARY    SUSPENSION    BRIDGE    USED    IN  CONSTRUCTING  A  HIGH    EMBANKMENT  NEAR  FRIEBURG, 

SWITZERLAND. 
Courtesy  of  The  Engineering  News  (New  York). 

of  a  light  suspension  bridge,  from  which  the  filling  material  is 
dumped  directly  from  railway-cars.  "A  road  in  course  of  con 
struction  near  Freiburg,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Freiburg,  was 
located  so  that  it  crossed  two  narrow  but  unusually  deep  valleys 
or  ravines.  The  lengths  of  crossing  were  respectively  345  feet 
and  360  feet,  the  maximum  depth  of  fill  being  150  feet  and  no 
feet  in  the  two  cases.  The  side  slopes  of  both  ravines  were 
steep,  and  the  earth  embankments  which  were  planned  for  the 
crossing  could  not  be  practicably  constructed  by  direct  haulage 
with  shovels  or  carts.  It  seemed  necessary  to  employ  trestle 
false-works  on  the  line  of  the  fill,  and  to  build  the  embankment 
by  dumping  from  the  trestles.  The  great  depth  of  the  ravines, 
however,  made  this  method  very  costly.  In  this  situation  .  .  . 
M.  Gremaud  conceived  the  idea  of  using  a  light  suspension 
structure  in  place  of  a  trestle  ;  the  comparatively  small  width  of 
the  valleys  in  question,  and  the  light  loads  which  would  come 
on  the  bridge — only  empty  cars — spoke  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  carried  into  execution,  as  shown  in  the  view.  The 
same  bridge  served  successivelj'  for  both  embankments,  the  more 
readily  as  their  width  was  about  the  same.  A  very  light  con- 
struction was  found  sufficient ;  the  cables  consisted  each  of  a 
single  wire  rope,  supported  on  wooden  portal  frames  about  20 
feet  high,  and  anchored  to  platforms  weighted  with  stone.  The 
roadway,  13  feet  wide,  was  of  the  simplest  type,  the  floor  beams 


suspended  by  light  wire  ropes  from  the  cables.  The  filling  was 
done  from  one  end  of  the  bridge,  the  engine  and  the  loaded  car.* 
being  thus  always  on  finished  embankment.  The  deflections  of 
the  bridge  under  its  load,  sometimes  up  to  3  feet,  were  of  no 
consequence  to  the  work,  which  was  carried  out  very  success- 
fully." 

THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION'S    FIRST    WORK. 

TT  is  announced  by  the  public  press  that  the  first  tangible  con- 
*-  tribution  to  scientific  research  to  be  made  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  will  consist  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  marine 
biological  laboratory  in  the  world,  to  be  located  at  Wood's  Holl. 
Mass.     Says  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia,  August  25)  : 

"The  equipment  of  the  new  laboratory  will  be  designed  with 
especial  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  investigation  of  the  problems 
of  human  life,  which  recent  discoveries  have  demonstrated  can 
be  more  efTctively  carried  on  by  means  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
marine  fauna.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution has  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  now  owned 
by  the  Marine   Biological   Laboratory  Company,  which  will  be 

made  the  nucleus  of  the  new  project 

"The  Marine  Kiological  Laboratory,  which  was  founded  in 
i886,  .  .  .  has  been  the  property  of  private  individuals  whose 
interest  in  scientific  re.search  impelled  them  to  erect  a  laboratory 
which  would  furnish  an  opportunity  to  scientists  for  the  pursuit 

of  investigations  along  biological 
lines.  The  enterprise  has  never  paid 
expenses,  and  has  necessitated  fre- 
quent calls  upon  the  stockholders 
for  additional  funds. 

"  It  is  already  understood  that  cer- 
tain scientists,  who  will  avail  them- 
.selves  of  the  exceptional  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Carnegie  Labora- 
tory, will  devote  themselves  espe- 
cially to  the  investigation  of  the 
subtle  problem  of  life.  Certain 
startling  results  in  this  direction 
have  been  attained,  while  others 
have  given  promise  of  early  attain- 
ment, and  under  the  perfect  condi- 
tions which  will  prevail  there  some 
remarkably  valuable  discoveries  are 
anticipated." 

Singularly  enough,  this  first  step 
of  the  new  institution  does  not  seem 
to  be  looked  upon  with  universal  favor  among  scientific  men,  at 
least  if  we  are  to  regard  the  editorial  attitude  of  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  as  at  all  typical.  The  feeling  of  those  who  agree 
with  that  magazine  may  best  be  understood  from  a  few  quota- 
tions from  its  columns.     It  says  : 

"The  Carnegie  Institution,  the  Wood's  Holl  Laboratory,  and 
science  in  America  are  face  to  face  with  complicated  circum- 
stances, and  difficult  problems  are  involved  in  any  solution. 
The  institution  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  development  of  sci- 
ence either  by  establishing  and  conducting  several  great  labora- 
tories or  by  cooperating  with  existing  agencies.  The  majority 
of  American  men  of  science  prefer  the  latter  course  and  will  re- 
gret the  apparent  decision  of  the  executive  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  acquisition  of  a  biological  laboratory.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  various  scientific  and  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country  and  their  officers  are  selfish,  hoping  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  funds  or  fearing  a  new  rival.  It  has,  how- 
ever, also  been  suggested  that  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution may  aggrandize  the  institution  rather  than  contribute  in 
the  most  effective  manner  to  scientific  research.  We,  however, 
believe  that  both  the  officers  of  the  institution  and  the  scientific 
men  of  the  country  are  entirely  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  Carnegie  Institution  the  most  potent  factor  possible  for  the 
advancement  of  science 

"  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  to 
conduct  a  marine  biological  laboratory  rather  than  cooperate  with 
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the  hsh  cominission  unil  the  various  existing  laboratories  may  be 
an  op«D  questiou.  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  of  those 
ill'..  he  Wood's  Holl  Laboratory  regret  that  it  has  been 

(oi.  ii  y  tn  turn  it  over  to  the  (."arnegie  lustitutioii.     Tlie 

Wood's  Holl  Laboratory  is  the  only  institution  of  national  im- 
[xjrtaiice  that  has  hecii  i-  '1   by   scientific  men.   .   .   .   The 

lab«>ratory  has  illustrated  e  strength  and  weakness  of  a 

democratic  organization.  There  has  been  friction  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  tlie  finances  have  never  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  becnentlmsiasm,  self-sacrifice,  and 
u  high  ideal  of  research.  If  the  Wood's  Holl  Laboratory  is  di- 
rected from  W  ■>n,  it  will  go  forward  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  scientific  (U  ,  luIs  of  the  Government,  and  will  be  practi- 
cally one  of  these,  being  for  all  essential  purposes  coordinate  with 
the  fish  cominission  or  the  Geological  .Survey,  but  with  scarcely 
one-fiftieth  ftheincome.  There  will  n<jt  however,  be  found  a  di- 
rector who  will  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  laboratory 
without  dreaming  of  receiving  a  dollar's  salary,  or  men  of  sci- 
ence ready  t"  give  freely  the  time  and  money  of  which  tiiey  have 
so  little  to  .spare.  Those  connected  with  the  laboratory  will  no 
longer  seek  to  give  what  they  can,  but  rather  to  get  what  they 
can,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  place  will  change." 


VITALITY    OF  THE  SKIN. 

BITS  of  human  skin  removed  from  the  body  will  live  from 
two  to  ten  days.  This  is  the  startling  fact  announced  by 
Dr.  Waller,  an  English  surgeon,  in  a  communication  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  recently  on  the  eleatrical  phenomena  of  human 
skin.     Says  T/ie  Lance/,  in  a  report : 

"His  [Dr.  Waller's]  researches,  which  follow  on  the  lines  of 
the  experiments  he  has  previously  recorded  upon  the  electric  cur- 
rents in  the  skin  of  the  frog  and  the  skin  of  the  cat,  show  that 
excised  human  skin  retains  its  vitality  for  a  very  considerable 
period.  'Healthy  skin  from  the  operating  theater,'  he  finds, 
'tested  within  48  hours  after  operation,  has  always  manifested 
indubitable  signs  of  life,'  meaning  by 'indubitable '  a  reaction 
greater  than  0.005  volt  to  strong  induction  shocks.  This  condi- 
tion is  contrasted  with  that  Of  moribund  skin  and  skin  obtained 
from  the  necropsy  room  from  subjects  that  have  died  gradually, 
where  similar  reactions  are  not  obtainable.  But  48  hours  is  very 
far  from  being  the  maximum  period  during  which  vitality  per- 
sists. Much  to  his  own  surprise  and  notwithstanding  every  pos- 
sible precaution  against  fallacy.  Dr.  Waller  finds  that  'on  a 
healthy  skin  I  have  obtained  what  I  take  to  be  signs  of  life  as 
long  as  10  days  after  e.'ccision,  and  this  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
longest  possible  period. '  As  conMrmatory  of  his  results  he  quotes 
pathological  observations  on  surgical  skin  transplantation  which 
show  that  it  may  survive,  especially  in  a  semi-desiccated  state 
and  under  antiseptic  protection,  when  preserved  for  7,  14,  and 
even  21  days  before  being  grafted.  He  might  have  mentioned  a 
still  more  remarkable  instance  which  has  been  recorded  of  skin 
parings,  preserved  for  6  months  in  sterile  ascitic  fluid,  from  which 
22  transplantations  were  made  with  16  successful  results.  In 
connection  with  these  very  interesting  experiments  upon  skin 
currents  we  maj'  remind  our  readers  that  Dr.  Waller  has  recently 
shown  that  electrical  reactions  afford  evidence  of  vitality  not  only 
in  animal  tissues  but  also  in  plants.  Before  the  Physiological 
society  last  winter  he  gave  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  electrical  reactions  of  a  beanstalk.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  kill  a  portion  of  the  stalk  by  electrocution,  and  show 
that  after  death  the  electrical  reactions  were  no  longer  forth- 
coming:." 


Volcanoes  and  Dynamite— A  Comparison.— Hud- 
son Maxim,  the  inventor  of  maximite,  has,  in  lAe  kVoman's 
Home  Companion  (August),  been  making  an  interesting  study 
of  the  forces  in  the  earth's  interior— a  study  inspired  by  the  re 
cent  volcanic  eruptions.  The  suggestion  is  frequently  heard, 
"that  the  earth  may  some  time  explode  from  the  pent-up  forces 
within  ;  but  the  earth,  Mr.  Maxim  asserts,  can  never  explode 
from  its  own  pent-up  forces  : 

"Under -our  very  feet  at  this  moment,  between  the  earth's 
solid  crust  and  the  molten  interior,  there  is  a  pressure  exerted 


more  than  double  that  which  is  capable  of  being  exerted  by  the 
most  powerful  dynamite  in  the  world.  It  is  a  generally  accepted 
and  probably  true  tlieory  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth  is  a 
molten  mass  of  rock  and  metals  heavier  than  the  crust  above, 
and  upon  which  the  crust  floats  in  a  relatively  thin  layer.  The 
thickness  ot  the  earth's  crust  within  the  great  continents  is  prob- 
ably from  lifty  to  one  hundred  miles.  If  we  estimate  the  press- 
ure exerted  by  the  weight  of  one  mile  of  earth  and  rock  at  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  is  well  within  the  truth,  then  fifty  miles 
of  earth  would  exert  a  pressure  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  one  hundred  miles  would  exert  a  pressure  of  one 
million  pounds,  to  the  square  inch.  Now,  as  tlie  pressure  capable 
of  being  exerted  by  the  most  powerful  dynamite,  exploded  in  a 
space  equal  to  its  own  volume,  is  about  three  hundred  thousand 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth  were  filled  with  dynamite,  and 
exploded,  it  would  be  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  only  about 
one-third  great  enough  to  raise  the  continents  or  to  disrupt  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  it  goes  wi'hout  saying  that  vents 
would  be  found  on  the  lines  of  weakness ;  still  could  the  great 
gulf  underneath  a  volcano  be  filled  with  dynamite  extending  far 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  effects  of  its  explosion 
would  not  be  more  disastrous  or  far-reaching  than  are  produced 
by  the  pent-up  gases  spontaneou.sly  generated  there.  Were  it 
possible  to  bring  up  from  those  depths  a  cubic  yard  of  the  highly 
compressed  incandescent  gases  and  gas-charged  silica,  and  then 
give  it  sudden  release  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  effect 
would  be  quite  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  detonation  of  an 
equal  volume  of  dynamite.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the  earth 
can  never  be  destroyed  from  within." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Unitf.d  States  .\gainst  Science.— Our  universities  endowed  by  mil- 
lionaires are  humbugs,  says  Jean  Jussieu  in  the  Revue  (Paris).  The  mil- 
lions spent  on  them  are  wasted  in  fine  buildings,  it  is  averted,  while  on 
the  intellectual  side  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  show.  Hence  America  is 
really  "against  "  learning  and  science. 

Germs  on  Fruit  Skins.— In  a  recent  address  E.  H.  Richards,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  said,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal,  that  "the  open-air  fruit-stand  should  be  abolished  while 
the  streets  are  kept  as  dirty  as  at  present.  An  interesting  experience 
was  made  recently.  A  pint  of  various  fruits  was  picked  at  random  from 
one  stand,  washed,  and  the  washings  analyzed.  From  that  pint  of  fruit 
140,000,000  germs  were  secured.  All  fruits  that  do  not  have  perfectly 
smooth  surfaces  afford  lodgings  for  microbes.  Papers  strewn  about  the 
streets  are  also  dangerous  disseminators  of  disease." 

Double-hulled  Stea.mships.— The  St.  Louis  and  Beaumont  Transporta- 
tion Company  has  been  formed  to  construct  a  combination  gulf  and  river 
steamboat  under  the  patents  of  Capt.  George  O.  Rogers.  "The  idea,"  says^ 
The  Marine  Review,  July  24,  "is  to  construct  a  steamer  that  can  navigate 
the  river  with  ease  and  the  gulf  with  safety.  The  usual  light  draft  of  a 
river  boat  makes  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  in  the  heavy  seas  a  dangerous 
one.  The  Rogers  vessels  are  what  may  be  called  double-hull.  The  inner 
hull  is  a  complete  steamer  in  itself,  subdivided  by  bulkheads  into  compart- 
ments containing  the  engines,  boilers,  quarters  for  the  crew  and  cargo. 
This  inner  hull  is  susceptible  of  being  moved  up  or  down  while  the  outer 
one  remains  practically  stationary.  This  movement  is  controlled  by  a 
series  of  hydraulic  cylinders  secured  to  the  outer  hull  with  rams  attached 
to  the  inner  one.  When  the  inner  hull  is  raised  to  it  highest  point  it  projects 
from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  outer  one,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  two  hulls 
are  then  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and  the  excess  of  weight  on  the  Inner 
hull  over  its  displacement  is  taken  by  the  outer.  In  this  uosition  the  ves- 
sel will  be  capable  of  running  in  rivers  and  shoal  harbors.  When  the  lnnt*r 
hull  is  lowered  to  its  lowest  point  its  keel  or  bottom  is  about  six  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  hull.  In  this  position  great  stability  and  steadi- 
ness is  attained." 

"Ir  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  battle  -yvhich  Marconi  is  now 
waging  for  recognition  of  his  rights  as  an  inventor,"  says  The  Scientijic 
American.  "No  one  would  now  dispute  the  title  of  Morse  to  the  telegrapn. 
and  yet  the  elements  of  the  invention  had  been  devised  long  before  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  and  others.  Many  an  experimenter  had  labored  long 
in  endeavoring  to  produce  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  converse  through  long  distances.  Still,  to  Prof.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  justly  belongs  the  credit  of  having  furnished  us  with  the  tele- 
phone that  bears  his  name.  Given  a  number  of  old  devices,  an  inventor 
ingenious  and  broad-minded  enough  to  see  their  possibilities,  and  persist- 
ent enough  to  combine  them  into  an  apparatus  capable  of  performing  new 
functions,  and  a  horde  of  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the 
apparatus  evolved  will  forthwith  arise.  Such  is  evidently  the  usual  ex- 
perience of  the  successful  inventor.  Despite  the  persistent  and  bitter  at- 
tacks of  Sylvanus  Thompson,  and  the  cool  disregard  of  German  scientists 
for  the  work  of  Marconi,  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  he  will  eventu- 
ally receive  his  full  meed  of  credit.  A  patent  infringement  suit  is  gener- 
ally a  thing  to  be  avoided;  but  in  Marconi's  case  it  is  almost  to  be  wel- 
comed, for  only  after  a  painstaking  analysis  by  a  United  States  court  will 
it  be  possible  to  appreciate  fully  how  great  has  been  the  contribution  of 
Marconi  to  wireless  telegraphy." 
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IS  JOHN    THE    EARLIEST   GOSPEL? 

PRACTICALLY  all  Xe\v-'l\sl;micin  scholars  liave  agreed 
that  the  fourth  gospel  is  cliroiioloijically  the  latest,  and  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Still  more  surprising  is  it  that 
the  new  conclusion  is  sustained  by  conservative  scholars  in  the 
interests  of  Christian  apologetics.  Lie.  O.  Wultich,  a  German 
savant,  several  years  ago  undertook  to  uphold  this  new  theory, 
and  now  the  attempt  has  been  made  on  a  larger  scale  by  Dr. 
Kiippers,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Neue  Untersuchungen  iiber  den 
(Juellenwert  der  Evangelien,"  which  has  just  appeared  in  Berlin 
and  is  attracting  attention.  His  view  of  the  origins  of  our  four 
gospels  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  At  an  early  date,  scarcely  two  decades  after  the  departure 
of  Jesus,  or  as  soon  as  50  a. D.,  the  Apostle  John,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  other  disciples,  voiced  by  Andrew,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  This  fact  is  attested  by  a 
statement  in  the  famous  Muratorian  Canon,  the  oldest  account 
we  have  of  the  history  of  our  gospels.  What  John  wrote  was 
anything  but  an  exhaustive  account  ;  it  was  rather  a  group  of 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Lord  that  clustered  around  his  annual 
visits  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  Easter  season.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  describe  everything  in  the  career  of  Jesus,  but 
only  to  furnish  tlie  evidence  and  an  abundant  proof  that,  altho 
rejected  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy, 
he  nevertheless  was  the  Messiah  and  the  Christ.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  Johannine  account  stood  in  need  of  important  sup- 
plementing. This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Luke,  where  it  is  said  that  many  had  attempted  to 
narrate  "the  things  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us. "'  The 
other  gospels  are  all  such  attempts,  supplementing  the  account 
of  John.  For  many  the  appeal  of  John  was  undoubtedly  too 
high.  Then  again,  the  Galileans  must  have  wished  to  have  a 
written  record  of  what  Jesus  had  done  in  their  territory,  since 
John's  gospel  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ministry  in 
Judea. 

(2)  The  first  to  attempt  such  a  supplementary  account,  was 
Luke  ;  at  any  rate  his  is  the  first  which  has  been  preserved. 
This  gospel  is  not,  as  is  currently'  claimed.  "Pauline";  it  is 
rather  "Johannine,"  having  drawn  largely  upon  John,  especially 
for  the  reports  it  contains  of  the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  It  was  written  soon  after  our  present  fourth  gospel, 
and  its  contents  are  drawn  largely  from  those  who  he.ird  and 
spoke  with  Christ  himself. 


(3)  Next  after  Luke  came  Matthew,  writitn  at  a  time  when 
Paul  and  Peter  were  laboring  together  in  the  City  of  Rome,  in 
the  beginning  of  tiie  sixth  Christian  decade  and  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Peter.  Matthew's  purpose  was  largely  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  Luke,  especially  in  sujiplying  from  liie  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  Lord  those  things  which  would  be  apt  to  con- 
vince the  Jews  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  true  Messiah,  as 
promised  by  the  propliets  and  seers  of  old. 

(4)  The  latest  of  the  Gospel  writers  is  .NLirk,  written  soon  after 
the  death  of  Peter  in  Rome.  In  contrast  to  the  other  gospels  its 
origin  was  more  of  an  accidental  character,  the  author  indeed 
adding  U)  what  had  been  written  by  the  otiiers.  but  chiefly  aim- 
ing to  furnish  a  compendious  abridgment  of  the  life  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  the  most  independent  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

In  this  way  the  order  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  generally  given  by  critics  is  to  be  inverted.  It  is  to  be 
John,  Luke,  Matthew,  and  finally  Mark. 

Among  the  various  discussions  of  this  remarkable  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  gospels,  one  of  the  most  thorough  is  that  of  Profes- 
sor Ziickler,  of  the  University  of  Greifswald,  in  the  Be^veis  ties 
Giaitbens,  No.  8.     He  writes  : 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  would  be  some  gains 
made  for  Christian  apologetics  if  the  new  theory  of  the  priority 
of  John's  gospel  could  be  demonstrated.  It  would  in  fact  solve 
the  greatest  of  New-Testament  problems,  that  of  the  fourth  gos- 
pel. But  this  reconstruction  is  in  conflict  with  seriou-;  facts 
which  make  its  acceptance  impossible.  The  i)rinci])al  reasons 
against  it  are  these  : 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  oldest  church  fathers  that 
John  is  the  latest  of  the  gospel  writings.  No  tradition  has  a 
firmer  foundation  than  this,  and  even  tlie  Muratorian  Canon  at 
another  place  plainly  states  that  this  is  'the  fourth  of  the  gospel 
books. ' 

"'IMien  it  would  lie  impossible  to  understand  the  character  of 
llie  fourth  gospel  if  it  were  the  earliest  of  these  books.  A  full 
christology  of  the  Lord  would  be  unthinkable  before  an  account 
of  the  external  career  of  the  Messiah  had  been  issued.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  John  is  supplementary  to  the  other  books  and 
not  these  to  John. 

"Then,  too,  there  are  no  indications  in  the  tirst  three  gospels 
that  these  were  intended  to  supplement  the  fourth,  but  internal 
evidences  all  show  that  this  is  not  the  case." 

All  things  considered,  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  Kiippers' s 
theory  will  have  to  be  backed  by  stronger  arguments  if  it  is  to 
supersede  the  older  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Four  (lospels.— 
Trausltitioiis  iniii/e/or'V\\F.  LrrKKARV  DicEsi. 


KUFUS  M.   JONES, 

Editor  of  The  American  Friend. 


KKEDKKICK   A.    BISBKt;, 

lidilor  of  'J'/u-  Universalist  Ltuder. 


GEOKGE    BATCHELOR. 
Kditor  of  The  Christian  Register. 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  THEOLOGY. 

R.  (ILADSTONK  once  said  of  Muttliew  Arnold  tliat  ho 
combined  ii  sincere  devotion  ti>  the  Christian  rclijjion 
with  a  faculty  for  presentin}{  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  rccogiii- 
laMe  neither  by  friend  nor  foe."  Matthew  Arnold's  theohjgical 
writings  are  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  by  Mr.  George 
Russell,  the  e«litor  of  Arnold's  "Letters, "  and  by  Piof.  Edward 
Saintsbnry.  the  author  of  a  well-known  biographical  sttuly. 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Paul,  however,  whose  new  book  on  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  has  just  been 
published,  takes  a  more  serious  view  of  the  famous  English  crit- 
ic's influence  upon  contemporar)'  religious  thought.     He  writes: 

"No  candid  n)ind  could,  I  think,  find  any  fault  with  the  aim 
of  Mr  Arnolil's  theological  writings.  Goethe  told  Eckermann 
that  he  thought  his  books  had  given  men  a  new  and  enlarged 
sense  of  freedom.  That  was  Mr.  Arnold's  desire,  and  it  is 
surely  a  laudable  one.  The  discussion  of  his  methods  is  a  deli- 
cate task.  I  know  the  heat  f)f  the  fires  which  are  banked  beneath 
those  treacherous  ashes.  Mr.  Arnold  had  become  alarmed  by 
the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  toward  the  Christian  faith. 

lie  did  not  know 
very  much  about  the 
working  classes,  but 
some  highly  culti- 
vated artisans  read 
his  works,  and  cor- 
responded with  liim. 
From  them  he 
gathered  that  the 
cream  of  their  order, 
the  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy of  labor, 
were  rejecting  all 
religion  because 
they  could  not  be- 
lieve in  miracles,  or 
in  the  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible. 
He  thought  it  a 
grievous  thing  that 
people  should 
squabble  over  such 
a  question  as  dises- 
tabli.shment,  while 
the  very  existence 
of  religion  itself  was 
at  stake.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  to  set  forth  his  own  ideas  of  what  reasonable  men 
might  hold  and  pious  men  might  abandon.  Popular  theology 
rested  on  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  Bible  as  a  scientific  work, 
whereas  the  Bible  was  literary,  not  scientific,  and  could  not  be 
broken  up  into  propositions,  like  a  manual  of  logic.  Religion 
was  concerned  with  conduct,  and  conduct  he  quaintly  defined  as 
three-fourths  of  human  life.  Nothing  was  so  ea.sy  to  define  as 
conduct,  tho  nothing  was  harder  than  always  to  do  right.  The 
truth  of  religion  was  not  to  be  proved  by  morals,  nor  by  meta- 
physics, but  by  per.sonal  and  practical  experiment.  'He  that 
doeth  my  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'  This  view  was  not 
original.  Among  Mr.  Arnold's  own  contemporaries,  Dr.  Marti- 
neau  was  never  tired  of  urging  it.  The  definition  of  religion  as 
'morality  touched  by  emotion'  is  happy,  and  the  most  orthodox 
Christian  might  accept  it.  so  far  as  it  goes." 

Matthew  Arnold's  first  book  on  an  exclusively  religious  topic 
was  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  published  in  1870.  In  it  he 
insists  that  Paul  was  fundamentally  and  essentially  a  great 
moral  teacher,  rather  than  an  exponent  of  religious  theory. 
"This  man,"  he  says,  "whom  Calvin  and  Luther  and  their  fol- 
lowers have  shut  up  into  the  two  scholastic  doctrines  of  election 
and  justification,  would  have  said,  could  we  hear  him,  just  what 
he  said  about  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  in  his  own  day : 
'Election  is  nothing,  and  justification  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments  of  God.'"     The  publication  of  "Litera- 
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ture  and  Dogma"  in  1873  marks,  in  Mr.  Paul's  opinion,  a  "dis- 
tinct and  definite  epoch  in  Matthew  Arnold's  life."  He  de- 
clares : 

"With  this  book  he  severed  himself  from  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, and  even  from  Unitarianism  as  commonly  understood.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  curious  dislike  of  Unitarians,  whom  he  called 
.Sociuians,  which  he  may  have  inherited  from  his  father.  Yet 
his  own  creed,  if  creed  it  can  be  called,  would  have  horrified  Dr. 
Arnold  far  more  than  theirs.  For  he  rejected  not  merely  mir- 
acles, but  the  per.sonality  of  God.  Nor,  it  must  be  admitted,  did 
he  always  express  himself  in  reverent  language,  and  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  otliers.  He  gave  intense  pain  to  a  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist  [Lord  Shaftesbury],  who.se  own  beliefs 
were  of  the  straitest,  by  comparing  him  with  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  and  tho  he  afterward  withdrew  this  unseemly  jest,  sin- 
gularly devoid  of  humor  as  it  was,  the  bad  impression  it  created 
remained,  because  it  was  the  index  to  a  frame  of  mind 

"These,  however,  are  superficial  criticisms,  tho  necessary  to 
be  made.  The  book  is  one  of  great  power  and  beauty,  saturated 
with  religious  sentiment,  and  inculcating  the  loftiest  standard  of 
morals.  .  .  .  Its  object  is  wholly  serious,  and  wholly  laudable. 
It  is  to  free  Christianity  from  excre.scences  which,  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's opinion,  had  corrupted  the  essence  and  marred  the  utility 
of  Christ's  teaching." 

In  brief,  declares  Mr.  Paul,  Matthew  Arnold  tried  to  show  that 
"if  stupid  people  would  read  the  Bible  less,  and  clever  people 
would  read  it  more,  the  v.-orld  would  be  much  improved."  The 
train  of  thought  indicated  in  "Literature  and  Dogma"  is  devel- 
oped in  "God  and  the  Bible,"  a  sequel  to  the  former  book  and  a 
reply  to  its  critics.  There  is  no  levity  in  "God  and  the  Bible," 
nor  is  it  entirely  destructive.  Its  first  part  aims  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  Arnold's  concept  of  God  as  the  "enduring 
power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness  "  and' the 
"anthropomorphic  "  concept  of  popular  religion  ;  its  second  part 
is  directed  against  those  German  Rationalists  who  regard  the 
fourth  gospel  as  an  elaborate  fiction  in  the  style  of  Plato.  "Last 
Essays  on  Church  Religion  "  were  published  in  1877,  and  close 
the  chapter  of  Matthew  Arnold's  theology.     Says  Mr.  Paul : 

"In  the  preface  to  this  volume  Mr.  Arnold  is  more  than  usu- 
ally explicit  about  his  own  creed.  'I  believe,'  he  says,  'that 
Christianity  will  survive  because  of  its  natural  truth.  Tliose 
who  fancied  that  they  had  done  with  it,  those  who  had  thrown  it 
aside  because  what  was  presented  to  them  under  its  name  was 
so  unreceivable,  will  have  to  return  to  it  again,  and  to  learn  it 
better.'  He  pleads  earnestly  foi  some  'great  soul '  to  arise,  and 
purge  the  ore  of  Christianity  from  the  dross.  'But,'  as  he  adds 
somewhat  bitterly,  'to  rule  over  the  moment  and  the  credulous 
has  more  attraction  than  to  work  for  the  future  and  the 
sane.'  It  is,  however,  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  know  what 
he  would  be  at.  For  in  his  address  to  the  London  clerg}'  at 
Sion  College  he  gravely  argues  that  the  state  should  adopt 
'  some  form  of  religion  or  other — that  which  seems  best  suited  to 
the  majority.'  The  London  clergy  showed  him  no  little  kind- 
ness, and  politely  made  as  tho  thej'  agreed  with  him.  But  they 
must  hffve  been  a  little  staggered  by  this  parliamentary  view  of 
the  faith.  It  reminds  one  of  the  American  who  said,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  upon  eternal  punishment,  '  Well,  all  I  can 
.saj'  is,  that  our  people  woukl  never  stand  it.' 

"A  higher  conception  of  the  Established  Church  may  be  found 
in  these  essays,  where  he  says  that  it 'is  to  be  considered  as  a 
national  Christian  society  for  the  promotion  of  goodness,  to 
which  a  man  can  not  but  wish  well,  and  in  which  he  might  re- 
joice to  minister.  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  write  for  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  popular  theology.  He  wrote  for  those  who 
were  not.  His  object  was  not  to  disturb  any  one's  faith,  but  to 
convince  those  who  could  not  believe  in  the  performance  of  mira- 
cles, or  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  that  they  need  not  therefore 
become  materialists.  He  could  quote  many  texts  on  his  side, 
as,  for  instance,  'Except  I  do  signs  and  wonders  ye  will  not  be 
lieve, '  and  'Th6  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. '  The  occasional 
flippancy  of  'Literature  and  Dogma,'  however  deplorable,  is  a 
small  thing  compared  with  the  warfare  against  ignorance  and 
grossness  which  Mr.  Arnold  never  ceased  to  wage." 
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THE    PRESENT   STATUS   OF    ROMAN    CATHOLI- 
CISM   IN    THIS   COUNTRY. 

•"T^HE  appoiiumeiit  of  Mgr.  Giiidi  as  the  new  Apostolic  Dele- 
A  gute  to  the  Philipj)iiies,  and  Bishop  Farley  as  successor 
to  the  late  Archbishop  Corrigaii,  adtled  to  the  interest  aroused 
over  the  extended  negotiations  of  Governor  Taft  with  the  Vati- 
can, have  had  the  effect  of  directing  public  attention,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  Europe,  to  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism iu  the  United  States.  Siguor  Salvatore  Corlesi,  of  Rome, 
writes  in  the  New  York  liitiependent  that  the  United  States 
contributes  more  to  the  Vatican  revenues  than  any  other 
country.     He  continues : 

"The  progress  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  so  wonderful  that  it  comes  natural  to  ask 
whether  the  relations  between  church  and  state  have  remained 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
intended  and  as  B  e  n  j  a  m  i  n 
Franklin  appeared  to  have 
understood  them  when,  in  1776, 
representing  the  just  formed 
Federation  in  Paris,  on  being 
asked  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  to 
notify  his  Government  of  the 
desire  of  the  Holy  See  to  conse- 
crate a  bishop  for  the  United 
States,  he  answered  that  his 
Government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  question,  which  was 
entirely  out  of  its  jurisdiction. 
.  .  .  Now,  after  112  years,  the 
Roman  Catholics  claim  14,000,- 
000  (which,  however, others  limit 
to  11,000,000),  with  one  cardinal, 
17  archbishops,  77  bishops,  gov- 
erning 14  ecclesiastical  provin- 
ces, comprising  82  dioceses,  and 
5  apostolic  vicariates.  The  33 
priests  of  1790  have  now  become 
12,429,  and  the  few  chapels  of 
that  time  have  developed  into 
10,689  churches,  some  of  which 
are  cathedrals  which  can  stand 
comparison  for  richness  and 
architectural  value  with  the  best 
buildings  of  the  kind  iu  Europe, 
besides  5.248  country  chapels. 
The  one  college  of  Georgetown 
has  expanded  into  seven  uni- 
versities, 81  seminaries,  163 
boys'  colleges,  and  629  girls' 
academies,  while  there  are  3,857 
parishes  with  schools,  244  orphan 
asylums,  and  S77  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

"The  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  in  1790  was  3,929.214.  has  become  19  times 
as  much  to-day,    but  the  Catholics  have  multiplied  300  times, 
as,  while  they  were  then  one-ninetieth  part  of  the  people,  they 
have  now  risen  to  somewhat  less  than  one-fifth. 

"The  largest  center  of  the  Roman  Church  in  America  is  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  with  an  estimated  Catholic  population 
of  1,200,000 — that  is  to  say,  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  Catholics 
iu  the  United  States,  while  its  numbers  surpass  those  of  all  the 
most  crowded  centers  of  Italy,  including  Rome.  Naples,  or 
Milan  ;  and  only  the  principal  archdioceses  in  Europe,  such  as 
Cologne,  with  2,528,000  people,  and  Vienna,  with  1,900,000,  go 
beyond  it." 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  large  increase  in  Roman  Catholic 
communicants,  the  opinion  has  nevertheless  gained  currency  in 
several  quarters  that  the  church-membership  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  enormous  influx  of  immigrants.  The  Rev  J.  R.  Slat- 
tery.  D.D.,  superior  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  re- 
cently declared  that,  if  this  aspect  of  the  case  be  considered,  the 


CopjTlgbt  IdO'i,  by  AnJersou,  Fifth  Avenoe,  New  York. 

BISHOP  J.  M.   KARLEY, 

Archbishop  Corrigan's  Successor. 


Roman  Catholic  Church  is  actually  losing  ground,  llis  state- 
ment is  based  upon  the  following  statistics  from  the  Catholic 
Directory  : 

kunian  Catholic  population  in  the  United  SlutCb  in  1903....  10.976,757 

.Same  in  1890 8,301.367 

Increment  in  twelve  years 3,675,390 

Roman  Catholic  lmmit;rulion,  1890  to  ■901 3,70^,184 

Nft  loss  in  twelve  years >9<794 

"Pr;elatus,"  a  writer  iu  The  Indepetuienl,  v^ho  is  described  by 
the  editor  of  that  journal  as  "a  cleric  'preferred  '  to, a  position  of 
influence  and  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  also 
.sounds  a  note  of  warning.     He  writes  : 

"There   are   lessons  which   the   Catlnolic   Church  in  America 
gravely   needs  to  learn;  for  here,  too,  there   is  a  beginning  of 
that  social  and  intellectual  retrogression  which  has  made  a  Catb 
olic  Europe  a  thing  of  past  history.    In  the  social  order  there  ha.s 

been  a  stupid  and  vindictive  de- 
fiance of  the  i)eople  displayed  by 
more  than  one  prelate.  The 
sacrameuls  have  been  refused  to 
parents  who,  for  good  reasons, 
sent  their  children  to  public 
schools.  There  have  been  indis- 
criminate denunciations  from 
high  places  of  Socialism  and 
Social-Democracy,  as  tho  these 
terms  in  America  necessarily  in- 
cluded all  the  evils  which  they 
signify  to  the  followers  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Bakounine.  There 
has  been  a  notable  aljsence  of 
Catholic  priests  and  bishops 
from  movements  directed  to  jk)- 
litical  and  moral  reforms.  There 
has  not  been  enough  encourage- 
ment of  that  perfect  intermin- 
gling of  all  creeds  and  clas.ses 
which  is  both  the  assurance  of 
our  country's  safety  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the 
church'  s      permanent      pro.s- 

perily 

"The  American  Church, 
young,  prosperous,  and  power- 
ful, has  had  its  eyes  opened  to 
the  European  church,  stale,  de- 
crepit, and  disappearing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  use  it  makes  of 
the  vision  will  a  momentous 
chapter  of  future  history  be 
written  ;  a  chajJter  on  the  decline 
and  fall  pf  Catholicity,  or  on  its 
rejuvenescence  and  perpetual 
ascendency." 


The  elevation  of  Bishop  Farley 
to  the  most  important  see  in  this  country  is  regarded  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  a  "  recognition  of  the  liberal  American  Catho- 
lics." The  same  paper  gives  the  following  account  of  Bishop 
Farlej''s  career : 

"  Bishop  Farley's  early  education  was  iu  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  August  20.  1842,  but  he  came  to  this 
ciiy  when  he  was  a  youth  and  was  graduated  from  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham,  in  1866.  His  preparation  for  the  priesthootl 
was  at  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
was  ordained  in  Rome  on  June  11.  1870,  and  on  returning  to  this 
city  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  at  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Bishop  McNierny  as  secretary  to  Archbishop  McCloskey. 
and  his  duties  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
the  New  York  diocese.  While  he  continued  his  duties  as  secre- 
tary he  fouud  time  to  take  charge  of  the  pastorate  of  St.  Gabriel's 
Church,  in  East  Thirty-seventh  Street.  In  1884  Pope  Leo  ap- 
pointed him  private  chamberlain,  thus  conferring  upon  him 
the  title  of   raeusignor.     In   1886  he  was  appointed  a  miaeioa- 
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ary   tlirector,    aiicl    m    the    saiiu*    year    lie    becinne    a   <li<»cesaii 
adviser. 

"As  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Bishop  Farley  took 
u[K>n  himself  a  great  burden  ot  work  iu  the  New  York  diocese. 
ilis  influence  and  popularity  increased  steadily,  and  it  was 
known  that  Archbishop  Corrigan 's  esteem  and  conhdence  con- 
tinued unabated  up  to  the  time  of  the  Arclibishr>p's  death.  The 
clergy  of  the  New  York  diocese  and  the  bishops  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  York  were  practically  unanimous  in  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  Hishop  Farley  as  Archbishop  Corrigan' s  succes- 
sor." 


JULIA    WARD    HOWE    ON    RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

MKS.  JL'LIA  WARD  HOW'K.  the  famous  author  of  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  tho  now  eighty-three 
years  old,  still  takes  an  active  part  in  religious  life.  Not  long 
ago  she  made  an  address  from  a  Hostoii  pulpit ;  and  to  a  recent 
issue  of  J  he  Chistian  Register  (Boston.  Unitarian)  she  contrib- 
utes a  characteristic  paper  on  "The  Religious  Education  of  the 
Young."     She  writes: 

"We  Americansof  the  nineteeiiili  century  have  passed  through 
a  period  '>''  ^traiii--  rH\olutions,  of  metamorphoses  akin   to  those 
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of  the  earthquake  and  volcano  in  the  world  of  physical  phenom- 
ena. At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  old  order  of  things 
as  regards  religion  was  only  here  and  there  partially  abrogated. 
Its  grip  was  still  firm  upon  the  average  of  our  people,  by  whom 
religion  was  held  to  consist  in  a  certain  very  unnatural  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling.  Those  who  stood  aloof  from  this  were 
classed  either  as  opposed  to  religion  or  without  it. 

"Yet  tlie  time  had  come  for  the  breaking  of  these  fetters — the 
time  for  a  simple  and  childlike  Christianity  to  take  the  place  of 
doctrines  only  less  cruel  than  those  of  heathendom.  Within  the 
little  space  of  my  eighty-three  years  the  fight  has  been  fought, 
the  victory  won,  and  the  undivine  deity  of  vengeance  and  hate 
displaced  by  a  divine  of  heart-thrilling  love  and  majesty.  Now 
this  warfare  was  carried  on  by  thinkers,  writers,  preachers,  each 
one  of  whom  had  his  part  in  the  great  task  of  religious  deliver- 
ance.    The  fight  was,  nevertheless,  a  real  one  ;  and  the  weapons 


winch  acliievcd  lU  end  lia<l  the  ciiaracter  of  jfolemic  instruments, 
and  should  be  inherited  with  this  understanding. 

"Even  in  Mr.  Emerson's  serene  prose  and  verse  I  perceive  at 
times  the  smell  ot  the  fiery  furnace.  Parker  glowed  with  its 
intense  heat.  In  much  of  the  Unitarian  preaching  of  that  time 
the  effort  was  to  destroy  the  boundaries  imposed  by  insufficient 
.scholarship  and  authoritative  sii])erstition.  To-day  the  barriers 
are  down,  the  field  is  open.  Let  us  rescue  from  its  debris  what- 
ever of  real  value  was  risked  thereon." 

May  it  not  be,  continues  Mrs.  Howe,  that  we  have  grown  over- 
confident in  the  progress  that  has  been  made?  "I  grieve  to 
see, "  she  says,  "that  in  some  families  attendance  at  church  is 
held  to  be  of  no  importance.  I  grieve  still  more  to  find  many  of 
our  youth  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  history  and  contents 
of  our  Bible."     She  says  further  : 

"I  know,  and  I  suppose  that  otliers  do,  that  within  the  period 
of  doubt  and  struggle  .some  carefully  educated  families  have 
been  brought  up  without  tlie  habit  of  prayer,  without  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  without  the  custom  of  public  worship.  When 
the  great  trials  of  life -shall  overtake  the  young  people  thus 
trained,  when  even  prosperity  may  bring  with  it  a  weariness  and 
distaste  for  life  itself,  where  will  these  our  dear  ones  seek  com- 
fort and  spiritual  guidance?  Often  within  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  so  persistently  proclaims  itself  the  only  true  source  of  re- 
ligious instruction — sometimes  perhaps  in  the  barren  negations 
of  the  spirit  which  always  denies,  as  Goethe's  Mephisto  calls 
himself.  Where  the  true  spiritual  does  not  enter,  the  pseudo- 
spiritual  will  usurp  its  place.  Where  the  right  temper  of  philo- 
sophic question  has  not  been  inculcated,  the  insanity  of  universal 
negation  may  be  looked  for." 

In  the  religious  training  of  young  people,  adds  Mrs.  Howe, 
there  should  be  no  place  for  much  that  still  passes  in  the  name 
of  religion — for  "the  religion  of  correct  and  set  phrases,  of  famil- 
iar talk  on  themes  which  should  be  held  too  sacred  for  words, 
of  terrific  images  of  future  punishment  and  inane  visions  of  fu- 
ture reward."  Our  aim  should  rather  be,  she  thinks,  to  present 
the  "cardinal  points  "  of  religion.     She  concludes  : 

"  Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  to-day  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  human  soul  as  they  were  when  Paul  commended  them  in 
his  famous  chapter.  We  can  present  these  great  themes  to-day 
freed  from  the  clouds  which  once  obscured  them.  Aspiration 
and  service,  faith  in  the  love  of  God  and  in  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  the  good-will  of  all — these  doctrines  do  not  mu- 
tilate, but  complete  the  man  as  God  intended  him  to  be.  It  is 
said  that  the  great  Napoleon,  hearing  one  day  the  sound  of  a 
mass-bell  as  he  rode  through  some  remote  village,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, 'We  must  bring  back  the  church.'  It  should  need  no 
Napoleon  to  suggest  to  us  the  deep  necessity  of  religious  institu- 
tions. Only,  in  any  reconstruction  of  them,  let  us  profit  \>y  what 
past  ages  have  taught  us,  and  make  our  church  a  temple  toward 
which  the  hearts  of  all  nations  may  turn  with  longing.  Let  us 
lift  the  tender  lambs  of  our  households  over  the  rough  debris  of 
all  that  has  been  demolished,  and  set  their  feet  in  the  green  pa.s- 
tures  and  beside  the  still  water's  of  which  David  was  the  prophet, 
but  of  which  the  dear  Christ  is  the  true  shepherd." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  English  Methodists  have  pui  chased  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the 
heart  of  London,  now  occupied  by  an  amusement  hall,  a  theater,  and  busi- 
ness blocks,  paying  for  it  more  than  $1,000,000.  On  this  site  they  are  soon 
to  erect  a  denominational  headquarters  with  accommodations  for  their 
various  societies  and  bureaus. 

S.'iMUiX  F.  Pearson,  the  prohibition  sheriff  of  Portland,  Me.,  whose 
death  was  reported  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  a  Baptist  clergyman.  "He  found 
Portland  with  more  than  two  hundred  open  saloons,"  declares  Zion's  Herald, 
"and  closed  every  one  of  them."  Mr.  Pearson's  successor  is  Charles  Dunn, 
Jr.,  an  active  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Portland. 

A  VIGOROUS  protest  has  been  made  by  the  Vicar  of  Treugier,  France, 
against  the  proposal  to  erect  there  a  statue  of  Ernest  Renan.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  which  comments  on  this  "lack  of  rapport  between  the 
greatest  French  scholar  of  our.  time  and  his  natal  village,"  thinks  that  the 
vicar's  protest  is  wholly  logical.  "The  village  is  profoundly  Catholic,"  it 
says,  "breathing  a  spirit  of  religion  which  Renan  definitely  renounced. 
The  statue  of  the  finished  dilettante  and  smiling  unbeliever  which  Renan 
became  would  be  strangely  incongruous  among  the  simple,  serious  folk 
from  whom  he  sprang." 
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THE   GERMAN    CROWN    PRINCE    AND    AN 
AMERICAN    GIRL. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  the  German  Crown  Prince,  is 
twenty.  Three  months  ago  he  fell  in  love.  The  object  of 
his  affection  was  an  Anierican 
girl  whose  name  it  is  only  fair 
to  withhold  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
are  in  dispute,  if  indeed  the 
whole  story  be  not  a  lioax. 
The  beauty  of  this  young 
American  lady  has  been  the 
subject  of  cable  despatches  to 
the  remotest  regions  of  the 
globe.  There  can  thus  be  no 
reflection  upon  the  good  taste 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince, 
who,  according  to  a  Bismarck- 
ian  organ,  nutst  marry  a  Ger- 
man princess  soon.  German 
princesses  are  certainly  hand- 
some in  the  sense  contemplated 
by  a  homely  proverb,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Paris  Matin 
cordially  forgives  the  Crown 
Prince  his  preference  for  the 
American  girl.  He  told  her 
of  his  love  and  he  gave  her  a 
ring.  But  when  Emperor  Wil- 
liam heard  of  it  his  displeasure 
was  extreme.  Messenger  after 
messenger  called  upon  the 
young  American  lady  to  get 
back  that  ring.  Worn  out  by 
such  persistence  our  young 
countrywoman  was  at  last  re- 
tiuced  to  the  desperation  of  the 
maiden  in  the  poem  who.  s^•ear- 

ing  she  would  ne'er  consent,  consented.     She  threw  the  ring  in 
the  last  messenger's  face,    her  feelings  being  described  in  the 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 

The  Overworked  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 


cable   ilesj)atches   as   those  of  "wounded   love."      'I'he    i>ondou 
Daily  W'cs  goes  elaborately  into  the  subject ; 

"The  romance  of  the  Prince,  the  ring,  and  the  lady  is  circum- 
stantially narrated,  and  besides,  as  our  Paris  correspondent  re- 
minds us,  the  hero  is  only  following  in  the  steps  of  other  princes, 
who  have  .sacrificed  their  worldly  prospects  in  order  to  marry  the 
lady  of  their  choice.  Until  a  telegram  from  the  Gernian  Em- 
peror arrives  to  set  us  right,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  be- 
lieving that  the  young  heir  to 
the  IVussian  crown  threw  him. 
self  at  the  feet  of  an  American 
damsel  at  Blenheim,  put  upon 
her  finger  the  ring  that  yueen 
Victoria  gave  him,  and  vowed 
that,  tho  he  could  not  make  her 
an  empress,  he  would  wed  her 
openly  and  let  the  outraged 
Hohenzoilerns  and  demented 
chamberlains  do  their  worst. 
How  far  the  future  has  l)een 
mapped  out,  and  wlieHier  the 
.Monroe  Doctrine  will  permit 
the  young  couple  to  live  in 
America  and  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  if  the  imperial  par- 
ent turns  out  to  be  implacable, 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
The  American  duchesses  will 
doubtless  exert  themselves  to 
bring  off  so  pretty  a  match. 
Americans  have  married 
princes  before  to-day,  but  not, 
we  believe,  crown  princes,  and 
the  marriage  would  be  none 
the  less  welcome  in  the  States 
because  it  establishes,  if  we 
may  so  describe  it,  a  record." 

Some  very  serious  reflections 
are  suggested  to  our  authority 
by  the  whole  affair  : 

"Is  it  not  time  that  the 
crowned  beads  accustomed 
themselves  to  looking  outside 
the  charmed  circle  of  royalties 
for  wives  and  h-usbands  for 
their  offspring  ;  or,  if  they  lack 

the  nerve,  to  let  their  heirs,  at  any  rate,  do  their  own  wooing? 

The   sacred  circle  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and   though   English 
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'A    singularly     engaging      "I  am,  in  fact,  quite  au  au-    "I   was  once  devoted  to  "I  take  no  exercise  :  I  lead  a  Seddon-Tory  life." 

tout  ensemble.'"  thority  on  weeds."  private  theatricals." 


PICTURE    HITS    AT   CHAMBERLAIN. 


— Punch  1  London). 
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princes  may  fur  a  tune  cuiiiiuue  to  murry  Gci  inaii  priucetii>eH,  and 
<r  :        ■       I    for  their  brides,   the  inttr- 

iii  ,  and  the  stock  of  the  ruliny 

families  must  somehow  be  replenished  if  the  same  families  are 
to  continue  to  rnle.  .  .  .  yuecn  Victoria  had  a  Scottish  noble 
for  her  son-in-law,  and  u  danghter  of  the  King  is  a  Scottish 
duchess.  Bnt  in  these  matters  the  Knglish  court,  as  we  are  led 
to  believe,  is  not  in  accord  with  others.  And,  whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store,  we  are  afraid  that  the  brave  young 
Crown  Prince  will  have  to  choose  between  the  young  lady  and 
the  throne  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  a  choice,  which,  at  his  age, 
will,  no  iloubt,  be  simple  enough." 

The  young  Crown  Prince,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  having 
a  hard  time  of  it.  He  has  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  his  room  and 
visited  with  all  the  severities  of  Emperor  William's  displeasure. 
If  we  may  credit  what  London  Truth  says,  his  lot,  like  that  of 
the  policeman,  is  not  a  happy  one  . 

"The  German  Crown  Prince  has  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  health  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
has  been  ordered  entire  rest  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  Crown 
Prince's  health  has  broken  down  under  his  rigorous  military 
training,  added  to  a  severe  course  of  studies.  It  is  rumored  at 
Berlin  that  the  Crown  Prince  will  go  for  a  long  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  imperial  yacht  Hohenzollern.  His  col- 
Ibpse  has  caused  no  surprise  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  he  has  been  preposterously  overworked 
for  a  long  time  past." 

His  future  seems  to  be  cut  and  dried,  for  the  Havibttrger 
i^achrichten  says  his  marriage  to  a  German  or  Austrian  princess 
has  been  decided  upon.  The  Archduchess  Margaret  of  Tuscany 
is  mentioned  by  this  paper  as  bis  future  spouse  provided  she  re- 
nounces the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Crown  Prince  made 
a  most  favorable  impression,  we  are  told,  when  he  visited  the 
Saxon  court  recently : 

"At  first  he  manifested  a  slight  but  friendly  gravity,  but  subse- 
quently the  dreaminess  left  his  countenance  and  he  laughed  as 
only  a  bright  youth  of  his  age  can  laugh.  Particularly  note- 
worthy was  his  noble  bearing  toward  the  aged  King  of  Saxony, 
while  to  the  Queen  he  showed  himself  a  gallant  cavalier,  pre- 
senting her,  as  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  magnificent  bouquet  and 
making  her  the  most  princely  of  obeisances." — Transiaiion  made 
for  The'  Literary  Digest. 


THE   VATICAN'S   POWER   IN   SPAIN. 

"  I  "HE  Pope's  Nuncio  seems  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  con- 
■*■  flict  that  has  been  raging  throughout  Spain  for  months. 
The  object  of  the  Government  is  to  deal  with  the  religious  orders, 
which  appear  to  exercise  an  authority  incompatible  with  certain 
secular  functions  of  the  state.  It  is  now  some  months  since  the 
Nuncio  practically  took  the  matter  of  the  religious  orders  out  of 
the  Government's  hands  by  telling  them  to  get  registered,  or 
rather  to  register  themselves.  He  then  extended  the  protection 
of  the  concordat  to  them.  These  acts  of  the  Nuncio's  were  de- 
nounced by  the  Heraldo  (Madrid) ,  which  said  that  Spain  too 
evidently  could  not  do  anything  without  the  approval  of  the 
Nuncio  from  Rome.  The  Liberal  (Madrid)  ijrotests  vehemently 
against  what  it  terms  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Pope's 
representative.  As  for  the  ministry,  it  seems  helpless.  Sum- 
ming up  the  situation,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  says  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  (London)  : 

"Thus  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  Monsignor  Rinaldini  [the 
Pope's  representative]  a  question  fraught  with  far-reaching  re- 
sults was  solved  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  interest  of 
the  state.  The  Government  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  with- 
holding its  sanction  from  communities  which  it  maj-  know  to  be 
illegal  or  believed  to  be  harmful.  The  state  is  forbidden  by  the 
Pope  to  legislate  on  certain  matters  of  private  law,  public  law, 
and  economics.  .  .  .  The  calculation  of  the  Nuncio,  or  of  his  su- 
perior. Cardinal  Rampolla,  was  ingenious  and  correct.     He  played 


off  Carlism  against  monarchy,  civil  war  against  peace  with 
Rome,  and  the  game  was  won.  But  the  method  has  one  great 
drawback  :  it  weakens  the  hold  of  the  dynasty  on  the  country. 
The  Nuncio  made  it  clear  that  the  Pope's  good  disposition  to- 
ward Spain  was  the  result  of  his  friendship  for  the  august  lady 
who  has  governed  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and  he  implied 
almost  as  clearly  that  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  thus  guaranteed 
by  Rome  the  Spanish  people  must  be  content  to  allow  the  mon- 
arch to  play  a  more  preponderant  role  in  the  Government  than 
belongs  of  right  to  any  one  individual  in  a  constitutional  coun- 
try." 

Competent  observers  in  Europe  <lo  not  know  what  to  make  of 
the  situation.  The  yt)ung  King  has  been  going  about  the  coun- 
try, meeting  with  enthusiastic  receptions  everywhere.  His 
mother  has  paid  a  visit  to  her  native  Austria  for  the  first  time  in 
nineteen  years.  But  the  applause  with  which  the  young  King  is 
greeted  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  people  are  in  accord 
with  the  Government,  .says  the  ItidSpeiidance  Beige  (Brussels)  . 

"If  Alphon.so  XIII.  had  energetic  advisers,  desirous  particu- 
larly of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  throne  and  the  interests  of 
the  country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  present 
calm.  They  would  have  destroyed  once  for  all  the  power  of  tht; 
anti-royalist  parties  by  taking  up  liberal  reforms  and  by  grant- 
ing the  people's  demands.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  enthusiastic 
receptions  given  the  King  will  be  interpreted  in  governing  circles 
as  indorsements  of  the  policy  now  prevailing  in  Madrid.  This 
consists  in  placating  the  Conservatives  by  making  to  the  Cleri- 
cals concessions  that  are  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  policy.  This 
being  the  case,  there  can  not  be  much  delay  in  finding  out  that 
a  serious  blunder  has  been  made." — Translations  made  for  Thh 
Literary  Digest. 


OUR   COLLEGE   PRESIDENT  AS  A   HUMBUG. 

HIGHER  education  in  the  United  States  is  a  fraud  and  a 
farce.  Millionaires  who  endow  universities  in  this  coun- 
try do  it  only  to  advertise  themselves.  .  Our  college  presidents 
are  appointed  with  a  view  to  their  pursuit  of  the  dollar.  Uni- 
versity buildings  are  built  extravagantly  in  order  to  make  a 
show.  As  for  our  education  it  does  not  educate.  American  uni- 
versities are  simply  part  of  a  colossal  sham  in  which  nobody  of 
insight  has  any  faith,  but  in  which  everybody  pretends  to  be- 
lieve. These  are  the  conclusions  of  Jean  Jussieu  in  the  Revue 
(Paris),  his  article  being  entitled:  "American  Democracy  Op- 
posed to  Learning."  He  is  especially  severe  upon  millionair- 
ism : 

"It  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendid  gifts  of  American  rich 
men  that  learning  is  honored.  Yes,  my  God  !  it  is  honored,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  the  husband  who  pays  without  objection  his. wife's 
enormous  bills  because  he  is  delighted  at  having  a  spouse  who  is 
admired." 

Anyhow,  these  millionaires,  writes  our  critic,  do  not  give  their 
millions  willingly  to  the  universities.  They  part  with  their 
money  usually  because  the  college  presidents  pursue  them.  An 
American  educator  who  can  not  get  money  out  of  millionaires 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  college  president : 

"There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  elect  as  presidents  of  universi- 
ties men  and  women  who  possess  enormous  fortunes.  The  rea- 
son advanced  is  that  the  heads  of  such  institutions  should  have 
minds  adapted  to  practical  aflfairs  rather  than  to  scientific  re- 
search — which  is  partially  true.  In  reality,  however,  the  choice 
of  a  university  president  is  mainly  a  double  speculation.  First, 
such  and  such  a  one,  as  president,  will  feel  morally  obliged  to 
make  good  anj'  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Secondly  he  will 
have,  by  virtue  of  his  own  millions,  easy  access  to  the  society  of 
millionaires  and  will  thus  be  at  the  source  of  endowment. 
'There,'  proudly  affirmed  a  professor  in  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can universities  recently,  pointing  to  his  president,  'there  is  a 
little  man  who  in  five  or  six  years  has  begged  $4,000,000.'  " 

The  college  president  can  not  have  a  very  easy  time  of  it,  for 
our  authority  says  that  his  first  request  for  money  is  refused, 
but  he  asks  again  and  again  until  the  unhappy  American  mil- 
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lionaire  parts  willi  a  large  slice  of  his  fortune  to  rid  himself  of  a 
tormentor.  But  the  money  is  not  spent  as  it  should  be — on  mon- 
ograi)hs  by  learned  men.  It  is  wasted  on  buildings.  The  evil 
is  beyond  reform,  because  the  youih  of  the  country  approves  of 
it.     American  youth  is  a  dreadful  thing.     To  quote  anew  : 

"Youth  is  a  terrible  power  in  tlie  United  States.  As  in  tlie  case 
of  woman  America  has  been  the  first  tf)  favor  a  real  and  benefi- 
cial emancipation  of  youth — that  is,  youth  has  been  given  simply 
its  rights.  Youth  sliould  not  sulTer  l)ccause  it  is  weak.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Parents  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  youth 
and  therefore  for  its  happiness.  This  feeling  is  very  strong 
across  the  ocean,  and  a  great  part  of  life  revolves  about  the  chil- 
dren. But  there  is  a  lack  of  proportion.  Upon  pretext  of  r.ever 
depriving  youth  of  possible  enjoyment,  of  never  making  its  life 
painful,  the  responsibility  of  decision  is  often  left  to  it  in  matters 
in  which  it  is  incompetent.  In  this  way  youth  has  finally  come 
to  be  the  deciding  authority  in  education.  Hence  it  has  elimi- 
nated from  education  all  that  is  not  pleasure  or  distraction. 
Everybody  knows  the  anecdote  of  the  Athenian  general  who  said 
one  day:  'Greece  rules  the  world.  Athens  rules  (jrecce.  I  rule 
Athens.  My  wife  rules  me.  Hence  my  wife  rules  the  world.' 
It  could  be  said  in  the  United  States  :  The  school  rules  learning. 
The  teachers  rule  the  school.  The  parents  rule  the  teachers. 
The  children  rule  the  parents.  Hence  the  children  rule  learn- 
ing."—  Translation  uiade  J  or  The  Literary  Dic.kst. 


THE   REVIVAL   OF    PANLATINISM. 

PANLATINISM  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  .sociological  and 
political  problem.  It  has  been  seriously  advocated  by 
many  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  during  the  French  revolution  of  184S  prominent  men  like 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  Emmanuel  Arago,  Ledru 
RoUin,  and  Godefroy  Cavaignac  thought  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  effect  a  practical  union  of  the  Latin  races.  Panlatinism 
to-day  has  many  supporters  in  Italy  and  France,  and  a  special 
organ,  the  Renaissance  Latinc,  is  published  in  Paris  for  the 
propaganding  of  their  ideas.  It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  this 
organ  has  largely  contributed  to  the  present  cordiality  between 
Italy  and  France,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Under  the  heading  "  Ancestral  Ideas, "  Mr.  Paul  Adam 
urges  in  the  Renaissance  Latine  closer  social  and  political  rela- 
tions between  nations  of  Latin  origin.  "The  Latins,"  he  says, 
"have  effected  Italian  and  German  unity,  they  have  established 
the  French  Republic  ;  and  they  have  even  tried  to  found  a  Euro- 
pean Republic."  He  discusses  also  the  advantages  to-day  of 
"closer  relations  and  more  cordial  friendship  among  the  Latins." 
He  writes : 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  disruption  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  which  will  furnish  seventy-five  million  Germans  with  a 
chance  to  organize  themselves  into  a  homogeneous  nationality 
ready  to  throw  the  sword  of  Brennus  into  the  scale  of  European 
equilibrium.  The  time  has  come  to  ascertain  if  the  people  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  able  to  acquire  an  equivalent  strength.  If 
they  can  not  do  so,  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  an  impossibility, 
because  the  main  desire  of  a  numerous  race  overburdened  by 
over-production  is  to  take  possession  of  the  maritime  countries." 

Therefore  a  political  union  of  the  Latin  races  is  of  j^rimary 
importance  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  interests,  for  self- 
preservation.  This  can  not  be  accomplished,  however,  without 
firmly  establishing  the  sound  principles  of  a  new  and  fecund 
philosophy.  This  is  the  ideological  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Paul  Adam. 
He  contends  that  this  philosophy  should  be  based  on  a  "gener- 
ous and  clear  sentiment  "of  the  ideal  objective  of  the  Latins. 
In  the  confusion  of  modern  ideas,  they  must  select  for  them- 
selves. They  must  have  a  "gospel "  of  their  own,  a  "credo"  in 
opposition  to  the  Nietzschean  Satanism  of  the  Germans.  They 
must  unite  for  the  development  of  life.     We  quote  again  : 

"  Life  !  This  alone  we  should  respect.  We  must  above  every- 
thina:  favor  life.    The  effort  which  tends  to  diminish  it  should  be 


calleil  evil.  Tlie  effort  which  multiplies  it  is  named  goodness. 
Any  other  kind  of  moral  is  usurping.  Without  committing  an 
error  we  call  life  everything  which  leads  us  toward  death,  but 
particularly  everything  which  repels  us  from  it.  .  .  .  It  is  imjmr- 
tant  to  favor  life,  as  it  is  tiie  fundamental  piiiicijjle  of  useful  and 
sjjeculative  morals.  Do  not  kill.  Love.  Love  always.  It  is 
piojier  to  succor  the  weak  ma;i  and  to  evolve  the  latent  force 
from  him.  Show  him,  however,  that  he  can  always  acquire 
force  and  assimilate  it,  if  he  does  not  destroy  it." 

As  a  con.sequence,  Mr.  Paul  Adam  asserts  that  the  ideal  of  the 
Latins  should  consist  in  "a  generous  effort  toward  peace,  toward 
the  'ena  without  violence,'  resulting  from  a  stronger  conscience 
previt)usly  acquired  by  them." 

Considering  the  same  question  in  the  Revue  Blanche,  M. 
Xavier  de  Ricard  examines  the  conditions  under  which  Die  Latin 
alliance  should  he  effected,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  general 
interests  of  justice,  civilization,  and  liberty,  which  are  far  above 
all  considerations  of  "country  "  and  "i)atriotism."     He  writes: 

"The  Latins  found  a  composite  race  to  which  they  gave  cohe- 
sion, and  a  true  sentiment  of  their  relationship  and  of  their  com- 
mon destiny.  Each  time  a  Latin  people  lost  the  sentiment  of  its 
Latinism.  it  lost  it.self ;  it  found  itself  on  the  contrary  when  it 
recovered  it.  Our  task  at  present  should  consist  in  restoring  the 
Latin  tradition  falsified  by  centuries  of  error  and  ignorance  ;  we 
should  cease  to  believe  the  sophisms,  the  lies,  the  calumnies  of 
our  adversaries.  Pan-Germanism  and  pan-Slavism  were  bound 
to  recover  sooner  their  individualism,  having  a  past  much 
shorter  and  less  complicated.  Our  task  has  been  much  harder. 
In  this  respect  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  numerous  objections 
formulated  and  repeated  ad  nauseam  against  the  'renaissance  ' 
of  the  Latin  races.  Our  irreparable  inferiority  has  been  pro- 
claimed ;  it  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
stitute an  harmonious  race  on  account  of  the  discords  which  most 
of  the  time  are  the  results  of  the  cunning  politics  of  other  races 
ever  on  the  alert  to  grab  our  inheritance.  The  time  has  arrived 
— and  it  is  none  too  .soon — for  us  to  march  resolutely  against 
our  adversaries,  and  to  dissipate  the  prejudices,  the  calumnies 
through  which  others  try  to  foster  misunderstanding,  mistrust, 
and  uncertainty  in  a  threatened  'family  '  which  is  lost  if  it  does 
not  unite.  I  have  said  'family'  and  I  insist  upon  the  word, 
because  it  does  not  imply  the  unity  of  the  race.  The  Roman 
conquest  not  only  revealed  to  us  our  relationship,  but  if  created 
•  it  for  a  few  people  who  entered  the  family  through  adoption.  In 
many  cases — among  the  Gauls,  for  instance— the  Romans  were 
not  conquerors  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  were  liber- 
ators. They  liberated  or  preserved  the  indigenous  populations 
from  the  domesticity  to  which  theyjvere  reduced  or  threatened 
to  be  reduced  by  foreign  invasions  which  had  not  even  brought 
to  them  civilization,  as  Rome  did.  And  this  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son why  most  of  these  populations,  after  the  period  of  fear  and 
surprise  had  elapsed,  adopted  the  Latin  culture  with  astonishing 
zeal  and  promptness.  They  recognized  in  it  the  form  and  the 
expression  of  their  own  genius." 

To  the  assertion  that  the  name  "  Latin  "  does  not  answer  to  a 
scientific  definition,  M.  Xavier  de  Ricard  opposes  the  contention 
that  it  answers  to  an  historical  fact.  The  French  are  no  more 
the  descendants  of  the  Franks  than  the  Englishmen  descend 
from  the  Angles.  "Our  language  and  our  dialects,"  he  .says, 
"arise  no  more  from  Latin  than  we  descend  from  the  people  of 
the  Latium  ;  but  they  went  through  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
language,  exactly  as  we  went  through  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man nation."  Latin  relationship  is  based  upon  histoiy,  lan- 
guage, education,  literature,  and  art  which  impose  upon  it  peace, 
solidarity,  friendship,  and  mutual  protection.  M.  Xavier  de 
Ricard  does  not  believe  in  British  and  German  imperialism  ;  the 
Latins  do  not  want  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon.  In  fact  the  adven- 
ture of  Napoleon  was  punished  as  it  deserved.  He  advocates  a 
Latin  federation,  and  concludes: 

"Liberty  alone  and  equality  are  able  soundly  and  usefully  to 
rebuild  the  Latin  fraternity.  We  do  not  aspire  to  Latin  unity, 
but  to  Latin  federation." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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RUSSIAN    PRESS   ON    RUSSIAN    FOREIGN 

POLICY. 

DIFKERHNT  from  tlie  views  expresscU  by  the  press  of 
Western  Europe  are  the  Russian  interpretations  of  the 
latest  international  event— the  visits  of  the  King  of  Italy  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Are  changes  in  the 
Old- World  grouping  of  the  Powers  foreshadowed  by  these  impe- 
rial interviews  an<l  visits?  The  old  alliances  have  but  recently 
been  renewed,  and  formally  at  least  Russia  and  France  are  op- 
posed to  the  triple  combination  in  which  Germany  is  the  predom- 


John  Bull:    "Now  I've  gobbled   Soiath  Africa  I'll  get  after        Chamben-l.mn  :    "That  is  the  latest  bit  of 
Madagascar."  —^Sitlioiiette  (Paris).  your  empire,  sire." 

—Lustig-e  Blatter  (Berlin). 

AFTER   THE   WAR    IS  OVER. 

inant  partner.  Is  such  a  situation  compatible  with  friendly  and 
even  intimate  relations  between  the  Russian  court  and  the  courts 
of  Germany  and  Italy?  These  questions  are  discussed  with  re- 
markable freedom  by  the  St.  Petersburg  press,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  do  not  read  like  "inspired  "  or  perfunctory  utterances. 
Particularly  outspoken  is  the  I^ovoye  Vremya,  which  practically 
declares  that  Emperor  William's  visit  is  of  no  political  signifi- 
cance whatever,  because  Russo-German  relations  are  inevitably 
those  of  rivalry  and  antagonism.  It  says  in  one  of  its  editorials 
on  the  subject : 

"The  dreams  of  Russo-German  agreement  upon  the  general 
lines  of  Asiatic  policy  are  alluring,  but  hardly  realizable.  The 
cardinal  question  in  this  sphere  is  the  Bagdad  railway,  and  this 
can  not  be  settled  to  mutual  satisfaction.  Partnership  with  Ger- 
many in  these  enterprises  is  out  of  the  question,  for  we  can  not 
consent  to  any  invasion  of  our  exclusive  interests.  Neither  Ger- 
man expansion  in  Asia  Minor  nor  German  colonization  of  Meso- 
potamia, nor  the  increase  of  German  influence  in  Persia  can  be 
pleasing  to  us.  The  fulfilment  by  Russia  of  her  historic  mission 
requires  the  defeat  of  the  German  plans;  how,  then,  is  agree- 
ment possible?  As  for  the  Far  East,  tho  no  collision  has  yet  oc- 
curred in  that  quarter,  yet  our  aims  there  are  so  incompatible 
with  German  designs  that  the  methods  of  the  two  Powers  must 
necessarily  be  mutually  exclusive.  In  Africa,  again,  there  is  no 
basis  for  common  action,  for  German  interests  are  substantial  in 
that  continent,  while  ours  are  almost  ////." 

Turning  to  internal  questions,  the  paper  says  that  the  present 
friendship  between  the  two  Powers  is  menaced  by  the  German 
tariff  and  the  prospect  of  a  commercial  war.  In  these  days,  it 
adds,  commercial  antagonism  precludes  political  harmony,  and 
it  hopes  that  the  Emperor's  visit  may  improve  the  chances  of 
negotiating  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty.  One  thing  it  ad- 
mits—that the  Dual  Alliance  is  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  that  these  two  combinations  are  now  rather  com- 


plcmeulal  Uj  each  other,  neither  being  aggressive  and  both  work- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  Xoi'dsti,  never  anti-CJerman  in  its  policy,  takes  a  less  un- 
compromising view  of  the  future  of  Russo-German  diplomacy, 
but  it  also  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  removing  the  commercial 
differences  between  the  two  countries.     It  says: 

"Should  the  treaty  expiring  in  1904  be  followed  by  no  agree- 
ment of  a  more  liberal  character,  retaliatory  measures  and  cus- 
toms reprisals  will  become  unavoidable,  and  this  will  react  on 
the  political  side  of  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
.  .   .   Otherwise  there  is  no  danger  of  a   conflict.     All   Europe 

wants  peace,  and  the  German 
Emperor  has  abundantlj'  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  of  his  pa- 
cific declarations.  But  unhappily, 
thanks  to  Germany,  the  peace 
must  remain  an  armed  peace. 
The  Teutonic  empire  has  devel- 
oped along  military  lines,  and 
must  rest  largely  on  force.  Pro- 
jects of  even  partial  disarmament 
find  no  favor  in  her  eyes.  All 
other  Powers  are  compelled  to 
imitate  Germany  and  to  adhere  to 
militarism.  This  is  an  evil  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  view,  but  the 
condition  is,  after  all,  better  than 
one  of  war  and  jierpetual  fear  of 
war.  Modern  Germany,  having 
established  herself  firmly  in  Eu- 
rope, is  now  aiming  at  world  po- 
litics and  colonial  empire.  Her 
ambitions  and  designs  are  so  col- 
ossal and  grandiose  that  the 
purely  European  questions,  en- 
tering within  the  purview  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  have  been  re- 
duced to  secondary  importance. 
That  is  why  the  existence  of  the 
two  great  combinations  maintains  neighborly  and  amicable  re- 
lations between  Germany  and  Russia,  who  are  ostensibly  in 
opposition  to  each  other." 

With  regard  to  Italy,  the  Russian  papers  agree  that  the  better 
understanding  between  the  King  and  the  Czar  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  Franco-Italian  harmony,  as  there  never  were  any  direct 
diff'erences  between  the  senior  partner  of  the  Dual  Alliance  and 
the  youngest  partner  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  —  Translations  made 
for  The   Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

Holland's  Future.— The  Spanish-American  war  made  the  Dutch  think 
of  a  closer  union  with  Germany,  says  the  Pretissische  Jahrbiiclur  (Berlin), 
and  this  fact  may  have  important  results  in  due  time. 

Wh.llam  II.  AND  Victor  Immanuel  III— The  German  Emperor  did  not 

"force  the  hand"  of  the  King  of  Italy  at  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance^ 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Revisia  Moderna  (Rome).  The  two  rulers  are 
on  the  best  of  terms  and  in  hearty  agreement  politically. 

Rome  WlTHOur  the  Pope.— The  Eternal  City  would  be  a  sorry  place 
without  the  august  pontiff  of  the  Vatican,  according  to  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
(Rome),  in  a  recent  article.  "Neither  Pius  IX.  nor  his  successor,  Leo 
XIII.,  deemed  it  a  duty  to  go  the  way  of  exile.  They  remained  prisoners  in 
Rome."  Nor  do  the  nations  generally  entertain  "the  sectarian,  barbarous, 
anti-Italian,  anli-Christian  conception  of  a  Popeless  Rome." 

Agitatio.n  in  Italy. — "Disturbances  and  strikes  are  constantly  occur- 
ring throughout  Italy,"  says  the  CiviHa  Cattolica,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  at 
the  Vatican.  "The  Socialists  seize  every  opportunity  of  maintaining  and 
aggravating  a  perilous  situation  that  foments  class  hatred.  If  they  can 
not  allege  lack  of  work  or  low  wages,  they  urge  new  arrangements  for 
higher  pay  between  farmers  and  peasants  or  between  capitalists  and  fac- 
tory hands." 

The  Friars. — The  friars  in  the  Philippines  are  "pestilent,"  avers  The 
St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  adding  :  "It  is  easy  to  understand  that  their 
methods  and  traditions  are  intolerably  repugnant  to  the  enlightened  sys- 
tem which  American  statesmen  intend  to  substitute  for  the  clerical  regime. 
But  how  are  these  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Augustinians,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fraternity  to  be  got  rid  of?  It  is  hardly  consistent  with  American 
ideas  of  tolerance  and  freedom  to  expel  them  from  the  islands." 
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$1,200  A  YEAR 
FOR.  LIFE 

Secured   by   Small   Monthly   Payments 

Crude  Rubber  is  today  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Everybody  knows  tnat  a  pound  of  rubber  costs  more 
money  than  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Its  uses  are  constantly  and  enormously  increased  from  year  to  year.  Every  industry,  every 
branch  of  science  daily  finds  some  new  purpose  for  it,  for  which  nothing  else  will  answer.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  our  modern 
civilization  as  wheat — or  coal — or  cotton.  Yet  its  production  is  on  the  same  primitive  and  uncertain  basis  that  it  was  on  the 
day  when  Goodyear  first  made  rubber  a  commercial  possibility. 

The  world's  present  inadequate  supply  of  crude  rubber  is  gathered  by  tapping  wild  rubber  trees  that  are  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  jungles  of  American  tropics.  The  ignorant  and  improvident  natives  who  are  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  invaria- 
bly "tap  to  death"  the  trees,  unrestrained,  because  of  the  climate,  by  white  supervision.  Hecause  they  have  to  penetrate 
farther  and  farther  into  the  jungle  each  year,  at  an  added  outlay  of  time  and  money,  and  because  the  supply  of  the  wild  trees, 
in  answer  to  the  incessantly  increasing  demand,  is  rapidly  vanishing,  the  price  of  crude  rubber  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 


RUBBER.  1  Indlspensabla  as  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  coal.  American  marvufactvirers  alorvo  consume  annually  sixty 
million  pounds  of  crude  rubber,  worth  at  least  forty  million  dollars.  Yet  the  supply  falls  short  ot  the  demand.  The 
immediate  manufacture  of  the  Pacific  cable  would  consume  tKe  ervtire  ava.ilable  supply  of  rvibber  irv  the  United 
SiBLtes  to-daLy. 


We  have  6,175  a^res  of  the  finest  rubber  land  in  the  world,  and  with  the  finest  climate.  (Jn  this  land  we  are  changing 
the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive  method  now  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific 
and  economic  plan  known  to  modern  lorestry.  You  cannot  name  any  article  of  world-wide  use  whose  production  has  under- 
pfone  so  radical  a  development  as  we  are  now  engaged  in  without  vastly  enriching  those  interested  in  the«change. 

An  acre  of  rubber  trees  brought  into  bearing  on  our  land  will  produce  a  net  income  of  from  S200  to  S300  a  year  for  more 
years  than  you  can  possibly  live.  These  figures  are  not  paper  estimates  and  they  are  not  ours.  They  are  based  upon  results 
now  being  actually  obtained  in  scientific  rubber  culture,  and  they  are  proven  by  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  in 
the  world — the  Government  reports  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  remarkable  opoortunity  is  now  open  for  securing  shares  in  this  great  enterprise,  each  share  representing  an  undivided 
interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  land  in  our  orchard,  on  a  plan  by  which  we  plant  and  bring  this  orchard  into  bearing.  There 
is  no  large  cash  down  payment,  as  the  purchaser  pays  for  the  land  in  modest  monthly  instalments  running  over  the  develop- 
ment period. 

VVe  plant  600  trees  to  the  acre,  and  "tap  to  death"  400  of  them,  getting  every  ounce  of  the  rubber  milk  from  them 
and  leaving  2CO  trees  to  the  acre,  the  normal  number  for  permanent  yield.  The  advantage  of  this  early  tapping  is  that  by  so 
doing  dividends  begin  in  the  same  year,  and  are  sufficient  before  the  shares  are  all  paid  for,  to  pay  )i  ur  money  luarly  all  back. 


Our  sha^res  atre  selling  att  $12  above  paLr  right  now  and  atre  selling  fast.  The  second 
advance  of  $12  per  share  taLkes  pla.ce  Sept.  30.  That  is  absolutely  the  last  day  upon 
which   you    can   secure   your   sha^res   at  the   present    figure. 


Anyone  can  own  such  shares,  or  acres.  Supposing  you  buy  only  five.  You  pay  $20  a  month  for  12  months,  then  $10  to 
$25  a  month  for  a  limited  period,  until  you  have  paid  the  full  price  of  the  shares  in  the  present  series — $252  each;  but  during  the 
period  of  these  payments,  you  will  have  received  dividends  amounting  to  $210  per  share  ;  hence,  the  actual  ret  cost  of  your 
shares,  or  acres,  is  only  $42  each,  and  you  own  real  estate  then  worth  at  least  $2,500,  and  from  the  maturity  period  onward 
longer  than  you  can  live,  your  five  acres,  or  shares,  will  yield  you  or  your  heirs  a  yearly  income  of  $1,200.  This  is  a  most 
conservative  estimate  (based  on  government  reports  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain)  for  200  trees  per  acre,  and  figuring 
them  as  yielding  each  only  two  pounds  of  crude  rubber  per  year,  a  total  of  400  pounds  at  60  cents  net  per  pound.  Of  course 
if  you  buy  10  shares  your  income  would  be  $2,400  yearly;  or,  better  still,  25  shares  will  yield  $6,000  a  year. 

If  we  can  prove  to  vou  that  five  shares  in  this  investment,  paid  for  in  small  monthly  instalments,  will  bring  you  an  aver- 
age return  of  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT.  ON  YOUR  MONEY  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PAYMENT,  and  will  then 
bring  you  $100  .\  MONTH  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  LIFETIME,  we  could  not  keep  you  out.  Send  us  a.t  once  $20  as 
the  first  monthly  payment  to  secure  5  shares— $40  for  10  shares— $100  for  25  shares  ($4  per 
share  for  as  many  shares  a.s  you  wish  to  secure).  This  opens  the  door  for  yourfelf  not  to  wealth,  but  to  what 
is  far  better,  a  competency  for  future  years  when,  perhaps,  you  will  not  be  able  to  earn  it.  We  already  have  hundreds  of 
shareholders  scattered  through  20  States,  who  have  investigated  and  invested.  Our  literature  explains  our  plan  fully  and 
concisely,  and   proves   every  statement.      We  will  hurry  it  to  you  immediately  on  request. 


The  present  series  of  shares  will  be  closed  Sept.  30th,  aLnd  the  price  advanced  $12  per 
sha-re  on  thaLt  day.  This  is  the  second  advance  within  five  months.  Send  first  pay- 
ment  NOW  to   secure   your   shares. 


Mutual  Rubber  Production  Co., 

92  Milk  Street,  Boston.  Ma-ss. 
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You  Say: 

"\  can  take  care  of  my 
own  interests  as  long  as  1 
live."  True,  perhaps  ;  but 
Life  Insurance  protects  your 
interests  afterwards. 

The 

Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Write  for 
Information  to 
Dept.  R 


Home  Office : 
Newark,  N.J. 


JOHN  F,  DRYDEN,  President. 


I-aste-<t  fi'iiiilest,  li.u.<lifst.  most  praetioal  and  dur. 
able.  loM-.nrioFd  cil.ulatinjr  machine.  Adds.  Siib- 
tiMcts.  Mulriplies.  Uivjdis.  CaiiMot  make  nistakes. 
Compute-'  nine  toliinins  simultaneously.  Saves  time, 
Ubor,  brain.    Lasts'  a  lifetime.    Booklet  free. 

C  E.  LOCKE  51-F'G  CO.,       8  Walnut  St.,  Kfiisptt,  Iowa. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

1  111-.  Ll:tK.-\l<s  l<li.KM  II.  Ill  icufi|)t  'it  tile  fol- 
lowing buoks : 

"Tile  Cromptoiis."— .Mary  J.  Holmes.  (<i  VV. 
OillinKhuin  Company,  f  i  <«  ) 

■  .Soul  Immortal."— (ieor^e  C  Bronson,  #1-25. 

"The  Story  of  a  Strange  Career."— Edited  by 
Stanley  Waterloo.  (I).  Appleton  &  Co,  $1.20 
net  ) 

".\  New  Version  of  an  Old  Story."- Klizabeth 
-Mihoy.     (The  Abbey  Press,  $0.25.) 

"Constance  Hamilton."— Lucy  May  Linsley 
Wyalt.     (The  Abbey  Press,  $1.00.) 

"The  Day  of  Prosperity."— Paul  I>e\inne.  (Ci. 
W.  Dillingham  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Michael  Gulpe."     Everit  Hogert  Terhune.     (G. 
W.  Dillingham  Company,  $1.25.) 
f    "Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe."— Edited 
by   James   A.    Harrison.       (Thomas     Y.   Crowell 
&  Co.) 

"The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems  "—Ellen  Glas- 
L^o.v.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 
"Seen  by  the  Spectator."     (The  Outlook  Com- 
,  pany,  $1.00  net.) 

j      "The   Voice    of    the    People."- Ellen    Glasgow. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 


RAZALL  '-^g^^^t^'^'^ 

Write  for  our  b  >nk,  Sy-tematio  .\cc(mii.imj.  \\hK-li  <  xpl.iins 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  O.  Itiizull  Jll'tr.  <  o.. 
810-S12  £.  Water  81..  Mi1uuiil.ee.  \\\». 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Of  the  Leaves. 

By  A.  HutJH  KiSHKR. 

O  leaves  with  little  language  sweet, 

I  entreat,  entreat : 
O  leaves  with  little  language  gay, 

What  saw  you  to-day  ? 
"We  saw  a  stranger  that  pleaded  naught 
Look  long  at  a  lady  that  needed  naught 
As  she  passed  on  her  way  and  heeded  naught — 

That's  what  we  saw  to-day." 

O  leaves  with  pretty  whispering  speech, 

I  beseech,  beseech  : 
O  leaves  with  little  language  gay. 

What  more  saw  you  to-day  ? 
"  We'saw  the  man's  heart  bleed  a  while, 
We  saw  him  play  on  a  reed  a  while, 
And  he  laid  him  down  on  the  mead  a  while. 

Till  death  took  him  away." 

O  leaves  that  make  my  heart  so  sore, 

I  implore,  implore  : 
To-day  you  saw  such  things  of  sorrow. 

What  will  you  see  to-morrow  ? 
"To-morrow  the  lady  will  linger  there, 
.She'll  touch  the  reed  with  her  finger  there. 
And  smile  at  a  sweet  bird  singer  there 

That  learned  new  notes  to-day." 

— In  August  Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Modern  Greatheart.* 

IN   Mr.MOKl.^M. 

By  WiLLi.\M  Cleavek  Wilkinson. 

You  needed  but  to  see  him  ni.gh  — 
Greatheart,  from  out  John  Hunyan's  book. 

Yea,  it  was  Greatheart  standing  by  ! 
You  knew  him  by  the  lion  look. 

The  strength,  the  courage,  the  high  hope. 
That  stalwart  livicg  presence  breathed  ! 

Largeness,  horizon,  breadth  of  scope. 
An  aureole  round  the  forehead  wreathed. 

Clear,  like  a  bugle  note,  the  voice, 
Or  rousing,  like  a  trumpet  call — 

A  sound  to  make  the  heart  rejoice. 
Far-heard  amid  the  audience-hall. 


*  H.  F.  Jacobs. 


Lists  of  Authorities  Furnished. 

Our  business  is  the  compilation  of  exhaustive 
and  scholarly  bibliograpliies  upon  any  subject.  We 
prepare  lists  of  all  the  books,  tnagazine  articles, 
pamphlets,  documents,  etc.,  which  have  beenwrit- 
ten  upon  anv  subject  in  which  you  may  be  inter- 
ested. We  have  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  thei 
countrv  and  our  work  is  done  by  university  trained 
bibliographers.  We  cover  all  academic  and  tech- 
nical subjects.     Fuither  information  upon  request. 

Bureau  of  Bibliography,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


^^^   Thett??itch 
thaf needs  no 
Watching 

is  the  kind  of  a  timekeeper  you  want, 
for  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  money 
on  a  watch  that  must  be  watched 
all  the  time  ? 

The  Accurate-to-the-Second 

Dueber  -  Hampden 
Watch 

has  earned  a  world-wide  and  unex- 
celled reputation  for  honesty  and  ex- 
cellence in  manufacture.  Accurate 
movements.  Full  value  cases.  Made 
well  to  wear  well. 

"John  Hancock." 

21  jewels— Ihe  Gentleman's  Watch, 

•  The  400,"— The  Ladies'  Watch. 

"Special  Railway  " 

21  and  23  jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Ask  yourde.-iler,  orsend  nt  once  for  our  f-ee illus- 
trated latalot' entitled  ••  Guide  to  Wat<;hBuyons." 

di;ebeu-iia.mpden  watch  works 

42  South  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


Library 
Filing  Cabinet 

The  most  convenient  device  for  tiliim  ami  clas.>if\  ine  clippings, 
illustrations,  manuscrii'ts,  etc.  It  is  tlieacme  of  8iin|tlicity  and 
ready  reference  and  a  stimnlnsto  the  liusy  man  by  reason  of 
the  accuracy  and  facility  with  which  memoranda  are  preserved 
and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Reruni  pive*  a  valuable  cross  reference  to 
your  librarv  or  tnamiscript  and  permits  the  uiit-  of  any  known 
method  uf  classiticatiou. 

BRINGS    ORDER   OUT   OF    CHAOS 
E,   .S.    Lacy*    ex-CoinptroUcr    Currency,    l*re«. 
RankerF**  Natlonul  Ituiik,  CIiIoukoi 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cosnmend  the  Library  Filing  Cal-lnet  to 
anyone  in  search  of  a  good  and  salisiactory  hiing  devkt-.  It  ia 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  orderly  arran(fenient  of  ihemany  clip- 
pings one  is  obliged  to  preserve  and  it  certainly  fiDs  a  long-felt 
want.     I  wish  that  I  had  had  it  twentv  years  ago." 

Desk  Top  or  Upright  Cabinets  furnished  in -all  sfzea  and 
styles.  Prices  $7.50  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval.     Heturn  at  our  t-xpense  if  n"t  8.iti.'*fact/'ry. 

Send  forcntafoffve,  prices  otifl  Uterf^tvre. 

The  Library  Filins  Cabinet  Co..  Title  &  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase 


I'rononneed  the 

best  l>y  tlio  siiiidsi>r  UBeni. 
Highlvfliii.viied  in  solid  Golden  Oak. 
I'rice  |n  1  ^.Miiiii,  with  door.  $1.75,  u  itlmiit  doi.i ,  $1.  Sent 
on  ntiproval,  freife'lit  prepnid.  direct  from  fiutory.  Siiid  for 
Catalogue  Xo.  M.     The  Lundstrom  Co..  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sl'.;CKSSORSTO  &TiNl>AKb  SlKO.  Co. 
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Thus  borne,  the  prompt,  the  certain  speech  ! 

No  hasty,  heady  oveiflow 
Of  mere  woiils  without  power  to  leach, 

But  quick-ripe  thought  best  uttered  so. 

Born  master  of  assemblies  such. 

Yet  sajje  and  sane  in  counsel  he. 
Well  capable  of  nicest  touch 

To  fit  a  problem  with  its  key. 

The  lion  and  the  lamb  in  one — 

To  what  engajjin}{  Renilencss, 
When  once  the  strenuous  strife  was  done. 

That  giant  strength  could  tame  its  stress  ! 

Then  would  the  voice  to  soft  and  low 

Drop  from  its  ringing  resonance, 
And  a  meek  light  make  mild  the  glow 

Of  eager  earnest  in  the  glance. 

A  noble  nature,  to  a  grace 

Of  noble  above  nature  brought ; 
Through  Christ  beholden  face  to  face 

The  manly  into  Christian  wrought ! 

O  Greatheart  brother,  how  shall  we 
Thy  heartsome  hail  and  welcome  miss  ! 

Here  -but  we  there,  s»on  following  thee, 
May  find  it  portion  of  our  bli.'is  I 

University  of  Chicago. 

—  From  TIte  Itidependent. 


In  the  Woods. 

By   ARTHUR    SYMONS. 

Come  into  the  dim  forest  of  old  sleep  ; 
Wander  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  deep 
Through   paths  of  sun-warmed  grasses  and  chill 

ferns, 
Into  the  shadow  where  a  green  flame  burns. 
Hark  !  the  swift  rustle  wings  among  the  leaves, 
The  curve  of  a  dark  sudden  flight,  that  leaves 
A  quiver  in  the  branches  ;  dusky  throats 
Sob  happilj',  a  ripple  of  soft  notes 
Begms  to  soothe  the  silence  back  again. 
But  listen,  for  the  tiny  voice  of  rain 
Whimpers  among  the  pattering  leaves;  they  cry 
With  easy,  shinmg  tears,  the  sun  will  dry 
Off  their  sleek  faces  ;  and  the  earth  breathes  in 
The  breath  of  rain,  and  nimlile  winds  begin 
To  shake  the  hoarded  odor  of  the  wood 
Out  like  a  spendthrift.     Can  not  you  and  1 
Forget  to  not  be  friends.'    This  is  July. 

— In  London  Saturday  Review. 


i  PERSONALS. 

A  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country.— The  de- 
ceased Russian  writer  Turgeneff  has  just  fur- 
nished a  posthumous  illustration  of  the  famous 
proverb  that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
except  in  his  own  country."  Some  of  his  admir- 
ers, desiring  to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in  his  natal 
city  of  Orel,  applied  to  the  mayor  for  permission 
to  do  so.  The  mayor  said  that  lie  had  never  heard 
of  Turgeneff,  but  after  some  parleys  referred  the 
matter  to  the  municipal  council,  which  decided 
that  Turgeneff  was  an  obscure  and  unintcresiing 
person,  not  worthy  of  the  proposed  honor.  Hap- 
pily, the  governo'-  of  the  province,  a  man  of  edu- 
calion,'"'intervened.  and  the  author  of  "Tales  of  a 
Huntman"will  have  his  monument. 

Another  recent  instance  comes  from  Prance.  A 
journalist  went  to  Amiens  to  interview  Jules 
Verne.  He  did  not  know  the  writer's  exact  ad- 
dress and  found  nobody  better  informed  than  him- 
self.    At  last  a  native  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  do  you  mean  M.  Verne  of  the  municipal 
council  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  is  a  councilor." 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  ca  r'le  power  light  oost- 
iiiii  o  .ly  :!its.  per  week.  Mukes  and  biirius 
its  own  g;is.  B.i^^litcT  ttuiiu'lectricity  or 
a''Pt>iene  and  cheaper  tliaji  kerosene.  No 
lii.i.  Ni.firfose.  >uOI»r.  Over  100  St  vies. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Warned  ETerywhere. 

THE    "REST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5lh  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 

Readers  of  The  LiTEaABX 


Linen  Underwear 

WHY  15  A  TOWEL  always  made  of  linen— never  of  flannel 
or  merino  or  silk.''  liecaiise  it  aljsorbcs  moisture  easily,  dries  out 
quickly,  does  not  shrink,  can  be  washed  clean,  has  no  dye. 

Pure  linen  next  the  skin  is  the  best  of  all  textiles 
when  properly  woven  ;  much  more  healthy,  cleanly 
and  comtortable,  and  far  superior  to  silk  and  the 
so-called     "Health"     and     "Sanitary"     woolens. 

A  properly  made  suit  of  underwear  is  practically  an  artificial  skin. 
As  is  the  skin  so  is  the  man.  Paint  a  man  with  varnish  and  he  dies. 
The  skin  is  the  life.  Spoil  the  underwear — spoil  the  skin — spoil  the 
man.  The  best  material,  JLINEN;  the  best  form,  an  open  net — com- 
bined in  "Belfast  Mesh."  It  absorbs  perspiration  instantly  and 
releases  it  by  giving  it  to  the  air.  It  is  warm  in  >virvter,  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  comfortable  always,     As  i)leasing  to  the  eye  as  to  the  touch. 

Linen  Underwear  that  Wears 

Many  believers  in  mesh  linen  underwear  have  never  worn  it  or 
have  disconiinuccl  its  u?e  because  " //  wore  out  so  qitick/y"  We 
guarantee  that  Dol'facGt  Mesh  will  wear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pur- 
chaser or  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 


For  5ale  By 


Belfast  Mesli  is  for  s.ile  by  llie  best  dealers 
all  tlirougli  tlie  United  Stales  and  Kn);land. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  and  will  not 
get  it,  please  wrile  us  and  we  will  see  that 
yo'i  are  prompdv  suppliefl.  If  it  is  not  on 
sal-;  in  your  locality  we  will  supply  you  direct 
under  the  above  ijuarantee. 


Our  Book 

We  have  prcp.ired  a  handsome  and  con-  j 
vincini;  bin'k  on  llie  subject  of  Linen  Under- 
wear—"  Belfast  Mesli  "  m  particular — which 
we  imil  free  on  request.  It  irlls  i  I  llie 
economy  and  health  of  our  system.  ex|jlodt.s 
the  "  wool  for  warmth"  theory,  and  will  inter- 
est you  if  you  value  true  comfort  with  real 
health. 


THE    BELFAST   MESH    UiNDERWEAR    CO., 

334  Mechanic  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITELY  PUNCHING  BAG 

For  hrain  workers  .Stirs  the  pu  s-  ;  nils  the  lungs  ;  gives  concentrated 
exercise.  'I'he  White. y  Big  differs  (rom  others:  d  es  not  reauire  a 
carpenter  to  put  it  up.  Can  be  taken  cluvn  in  a  moment. 
No  jar  i   perfect   action       Manufactured  and  sold  under 

license  from  Alexan-  ^'     ^    F^l 

der  Whitely. 


Complete  with  Pump  and  Gloves,  S7.00,  prepaid  East  of  Denver. 

Add  S'oo  West  of  Denver. 

O.  C:.  A.  SNA/ I  IMG  C2  0.,  Dept.  0..  3  8  F^arUc  IRov^,  IMevs/^ 

hend  tiiree  t.%i>-eent  stanips  for  beaiitiiutly  illu^ttaifii  eatJiiogrue. 


YopR. 
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Girls^nd  Misses' 
Garments 

can  always  be  fouiul 
liere  in  the  largest 
and  daintiest  variety 
of  the  leading  styles 
— our  i>wn  exclu- 
sive designs. 

Our  New  Fall 

Catalogue 

describes  over  2  ,ooo 
articles  (over  i,ooo 
ot  which  are  illus- 
trated) for  the  com- 
plete 

Outfitting 

of  Boys,  Girls  and 
Infants,  sent  for  4 
cents  postage. 

We  have  ao  branch  stores— No  agents. 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Addrdsa  Dept.  i8 

60-62  W.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Del 


Col 


The  Warmest  Garinenis  for  the  Coidest 

Days 

FROST  KING  AND  FROST  QUEEN 

CHAMOIS  VESTS 

Tullur-Muds 

These  Vests  are  made  o  t  Chamois,  reinforc- 
ed with  flannel,  insuriug  perfect  protection 
for  the  chest,  throat  and  back. 

Perfect-tittinB— Comfortable— Helpful. 

Frost  King  Chamois  Vests  for  men,  made 
of  chamois,  flannel  inside,  J^.OOeach. 

Frost  Queen  Chamois  Vests  for  women, 
made  of  chamois,  covered  with  red,  blue, 
green,  brown,  black  or  tan  flannel,  $3.00each. 

Children's  sizes,  J2.'.'5each. 

Your  druggist  should   have  them.    Tf  not, 
send  us  his  name  with  $3.00,  and  we  will  sup- 
ply you,  express  prepaid.    Write  for  free  de- 
scriptive booklet. 
BAl'EKJi  BLACK,  267  25th  Street,  Tblcago,  T   S.  A 


as  cuiMpltfte  a 
ot     l*h>sical 

ure   as  has  ever 

been  iiiailtrJ  fur  :J:H'. 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SIMPLIFIED 
FOR    MEN.   WOMEN    AND  CHrLOREN 
Jiiat  [..utiiibhed  by  tlit^  ;iuthor 

Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

This  book  is  tiiiely  bound  tii  cloth.  The 
systtrin  of  instruction  it  includes  is  illus- 
trated %vith  54  full-pajre  h:ilt-tout:s  from 
LIFE — covers  e\ery  ionditi"u— is  thor- 
oughly explanatory,  A  result  uf  15  vears' 
practical  experience.  Follow  instructions 
outlined  and  never  pay  another  d'ctor's 
bill.     Sent  fK>!*tpaid  for  ijl.     Munev  returned  if  n^i  satisfactory. 

PEOF.  ASTIIOW  1!\I!KEF!\S  SCIKlOl,  OF  rilYSKAl,  CILTIRK 

mi  i;i;(iAi»\viv.  room  23,  .\k»v  vork 


"And  Jo  you  mean  lo  wiy  that  lie  wrote  "'rhe 
Tour  of  the  WorKl  in  Kighty  Duy*.*'" 
"Ceituinly." 
"1  would  never  have  believed  it!" 

MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Completed  Fruvei-ba.— 

"Beauty  buys  no  beef,"  but  it  does  buy  wine- 
suppeis  and  diamonds. 

"Woman  is  the  apple  of  man's  eye  "—the  apple 
of  discord. 

"Listeners  never  hear  Kood  of  themselves,"  and 
but  rarely  of  anybody  else. 

"Hard  words  break  no  bones,"  but  they  do 
break  hearts. 

"Health  is  better  than  wealth,"  to  him  who  has 
wealth  only. 

"The  books  which  help  you  most  ate  those  which 
maUe  you  think  tlio  most,"  often  by  irritating 
you. 

"The  best  advice  is— don't  give  any  away,"  and 
don't  take  much  more. 

"  Fools  go  in  crowds"  ;  man  loves  companionship. 

"Until  a  man  finds  a  wife  he  is  only  half";  there- 
after he  is  still  less. 

— L.  DE  V.  Mattiiew.m^n,  in  the  August  £ra. 


Final  Kxamluations  :  Kaseball  J).- (Take  any 
seven  questions;  :  i.  If  you  K'^e  ^  waiter  a  nickel 
for  bringing  you  a  chicken  croquette,  is  it  a  foul 
lip? 

2.  Should  a  short-stop  face  the  batter  or  the  left- 
fielder?  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  having 
the  catcher  play  behind  the  pitcher  ? 

3.  If  you  lacked  the  price  of  admission  to  a 
game  and  surreptitiously  crawled  under  the  grand- 
stand, what  would  be  your  moral  status:  (u") 
From  your  own  point  of  view?  (*)  From  the 
Sunday-school  point  of  view  ?  (O  From  the 
management's  point  of  view  ? 

4.  Does  the  saying,  "First  in  peace,  first  in  war, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen"  imply 
that  George  Washington  never  got  as  far  as 
second  ? 

5.  If  a  base-runner  stole  all  the  bases  in  suc- 
cession, would  he  be  liable  to  arrest  for  stealing  a 
diamond  ? 

6.  Will  automobiles  do  away  with  coaching? 
Does  it  give  a  coach  a  "pull  "  to  have  a  hoarse 
voice  ? 

7.  In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning  of  a  Har- 
vard-Yale game  on  .Soldiers'  Field,  with  two  out 
and  the  score  i-o  in  Yale's  favor,  base-runner  A 
of  Harvard  starts  from  third  for  home.  Short- 
stop B  of  Yale  throws  the  ball  17^  feet  over 
catcher  C's  head,  and  umpire  D  calls  A  out.  (i) 
Will  umpire  D  ever  see  home?  {2)  And  mother? — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


Comino'  Events. 


TO    INVESTORS. 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pay<  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  flock  in  few  years.  Write  for  particulars.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO..  Great  Falls,  Montana, 


September  20. — Convention  of  the  International 
Union  of  Commercial  Telegraphers  at  Chi- 
cago. 

September  22. — Convention  of  the  International 
Tobacco  Workers'  Union  at  St.  Louis. 

September  22-24. — Convention  of  the  National 
Army  of  Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Detroit. 

September  22-27.  — National  Crafts  Convention 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

September  23-24. — Convention  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  23-25. — Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Druggists'  Association  at  Cleveland, 
O. 

September  29-30. — Convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Republican  Clubs  at  St.  Louis. 

September  29-October  4  —Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Carriage  Builders'  Association  at  De- 
troit. 

September  30-Oclober  2. ^International  Horti- 
cultural Congress  at  New  York  City. 


FOR 

PASTING  EVERYTHING 

1  111  \\  ili>  llruali  1  ubc.  .  L  li  iiiu.  ilii^t 
(ULiruiy  ranlij.  I'crfirt  for  iiixuiiliiii;  pliu- 
tUB.  Clean  uiid  handy  fur  ultlce,  bcliuol  and 
home  Ubt*.  C'ohCh  no  more  tliaii  niui,«>  ,  i^erni- 
bruedlni?  niucilit^t;  holtleB  uiid  potK.  &»•.  lOc. 
and  aie  Hlzex  ut  di-ulem,  or  by  nm  1  5c  per 
lubet'itra.  A»k  for  the  •■  WKIS."  Take  no 
other. 


FOR  CLIPPINGS 


H     Y        I  -    ll    The  \\  «.*!»  tii^  i-lope  ^>CTui>  liut>k 

H       \  -  ^MB    "'*-'  Krt-atest  coiivt-nlencf    for  cllp- 

H     /       '  -     '  I    l""Ki*  "'"l  hketcbes.  cooking  recipes, 

H    j\  H    '^'^'-    ^^'"  '^"''^  and  index  for  readj 

■  /    \  I       =    jHI    reft-rcuce  from  Sou  to  1,000  chpplngn 

B^^iHBi^  0immmm^  (30  enveloiK-s).  Ik  bound  in  Vellum 
de  Lu.xe;  atamped  Kidu  and  back  ;  Iiizc6xl0.  Only  75  centii  at 
statloneiB  or  from  u»,  prepaiil.  If  ordinary  8crap  bookaare 
Wuntril   u-'k  fill  \V<-I«  Hcrup  Book*.    .Strong  and  cheap. 

FOR  BINDING. 

Tlif  W('l<  .Miiiciizliie  Itluder. 
Uuly  3S  C'cniK 
A  perfect,  i>ermanent  or  tem. 
porary  binder,  artistically  covered 
in  Dark  tJreen  Vellum  de  Luxe, 
tastefully  stamped  side  and  back. 
The  Weig  Binder  holds  six  copies 
of  Century,  Harper's,  Scribner's 
Keview  of  licviewg,  MeClure'8, 
Munsey,  Cosmopolitan,  Leslie's, 
Pearson's  and  Strand  ;  35  cents, 
l^adies'  Home  Journal,  12  copies, 
70  cents.  For  sale  at  stationers  or 
from  us  at  same  price  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

130  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


^ 


Women    are    Most   Interested 

in  Life  Insurance.  If  the  bread  winner 
dies  uninsured,  the  hardship  of  poverty 
nsii  illy  falls  heaviest  on  them. 

In  the  policies  of  THE  TRAY- 
EL  K  R  S ,  the  premiums  are 
known  and  guaranteed  from  the 
start.  There  is  no  guess-work 
about  them.  In  mutual  compan- 
ies, the  net  cost  depends  upon 
dividends,  entirely  optional  in 
amount,  with  the  company,  and 
tlierefore  you  cannot  know  in  ad- 
vance what  the  premium  will  be. 
Tlie  difference  between  the  lower 
cost  in  THE  TRAVELERS  and 
the  higher  cost  of  mutual  or  divi- 
dend-paying companies,  is  in  your 
pocket  first  to  last. 

THE  TRAVELERS  is  the 
oldest,  largest  and  strongest  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Company  in  the 
world.  Its  accident  policies 
guarantee  a  weekly  income  while 
disabled  from  accidents,  and 
large  amounts  for  loss  of  legs, 
arms,  hands,  feet  or  eyes.  If 
death  ensues ,  a  stated  sum  is  paid. 
Over  $27,000,000  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  376,000  policy 
holders  or  their  families  for  in- 
juries or  death. 

Agents  in  every  towti;  or  write 
for  interesting  literatitre. 

The  Tra.velers  InsureLnce  Co. 
Hartford,  Corvrv. 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circulars.  Mew.vpjiper,  Pi  esa  <i5.  Larger 
size,  iHS.  Money  saver.  Bii;  pmllta 
printing  for  01  hers.  Type-setting  easy, 
rnlHs  sent.  WrUe  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  paper.  *c  ,  to  factory. 
TIIK  PRESS  CO.,  merlden.  Conn, 


The  Hi-Lo  Adjustable  Exerciser. 

A  new  invention  for  Home  Exercise.  Manufactured  and  sold  under  license 
from  Alexander  Whitely.  Other  Exercisers  must  be  taken  down  and  reversed 
for  certain  motions.  The  Hi-Lo  Adjustable  gives  every  motion  and  exercises 
every  muscle  from  one  position. 

HeaiUifully  fitiished,  in  box  with  artistic  chart  showiny  motions,  etc, 
I'lilCE  $2.00,  prepaid. 

O.  C.  A.  SWING  CO.,  Dept.  O.,  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubiication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


SOUTH   AMERICA. 

September  i.— Colombian  goveinmenl  troops 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  I'anaina. 

September  5. -General  Matos,  leader  of  the 
Venezuelan  insurgents,  orders  cunceotrution 
of  troop.s  to  attack  Caracas. 

Othkk  FoKKiGN  News. 

September  i.— Further  reports  from  Martinique 
give  the  loss  of  life  from  the  second  eruption 
of  Mont  Pelee  as  2,000. 

Candidate  of  the  labor  party  is  elected  Lord 
.Mayor  of  Dublin. 

The  Trades-Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain 
opens  its  annual  session  in  London. 

September  2.  — Posen,  the  chief  city  of  Polish 
Prussia,  receives  the  Emperor  and  Kmpress 
of  Germany  with  une-xpected  cordiality. 

The  Sultan  repeals  the  drastic  laws  in  Ar- 
menia. 

September  3. —Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  the 
Hungarian  town  of  Agram. 

The  German  Emperor  reviews  troops  in  Posen. 

September  4. -The  Empress  Dowager  of  China 
bestows  orders  on  foreign  ministers  engaged 
in  tariff  negotiations. 

Many  messages  of  congratulation  are  sent  on 
the  President's  escape  from  injury. 

September  5  — Boer  generals  hold  a  conference 
with  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain. 

Haitian  rebels  defeat  troops  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  a  two  days'  battle  at  Limbe. 

Professor  Virchow,  the  well-known  patholo- 
gist, dies  at  Berlin. 

September  6.  King  Edward  visits  Andrew  Car- 
negie at  Skibo  Castle. 

Minister  Leishman  reports  that  he  has  effected 
a  settlement  of  American  contentions  with 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

September  7. — The  gunboat  Crete-a- Pierrot ,  act- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  Firminist  party  in 
Haiti,  is  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Gouaives  by 
the  German  gunboat  /'(////Z/^-. 

Domestic. 

September  i.— The  day  is  generally  observed 
throughout  the  country  with  worki'ngmen's 
parades  and  picnics,  the  striking  miners 
parade  in  full  force  in  the  different  towns  of 
the  coal  region. 
Bishop  Farley,  of  New  York,  is  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

September  2.  —  It  is  reported  that  the  navy 
achieves  a  victory  by  silencing  the  forts  in 
the  attack  on  Loiig  Island  Sound  entrance, 
in  the  mimic  war  off  the  New  England 
coast. 

Ohio  Democrats  assemble  in  Sandusky  for  the 
state  convention  ;  Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleve- 
land, is  being  boomed  for  the  governorship 
ne.Kt  year,  and  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  1904. 

President  Roosevelt  answers  his  critics  on  the 
trust  question,  in  a  speech  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

September  3. -President  Roosevelt  narrowly  es- 
capes death  in  a  collision  between  his  car- 
riage and  a  trolley  car  near  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  coal  strike,  is  made  public. 

The  cruiser  Brooklyn  goes  aground  near  New 
Bedford,  and  her  plates  are  badly  damaged. 

September  4.— The  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields of  West  Virginia  is  declared  off. 

September  5.— Senator  Piatt  reiterates  his  state- 


Your  Savings  Can  be  Made  to, 


YOUR  money  could  not  bi-  more 

5(i/d.v  placed.      The  question 

'  of  risk  is  eliminated.  It  is  loaned 

and  reloanedaud  kept  u/n'f,  and 

'  it  earns   ;><*   for    you,    recknniii;; 

'  everu  '!""  •'  remains  on  deponit. 

Ful,      ;ormalion  and  highest 
I  testimonials  sent  on  request. 
Undek  Banking  Department 

Sui'KR  VISION. 


'  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1139  Broadway.  New  York 


Pay  5  Per  1 

Cent  Net  > 

I'ai'l    in   Capital  % 

91 ,000, 000  c 

Assets  J 

91  ,600.000  > 

.">iirplus  \ 

$1M5.000     I 


The  Next  Step 

after  the  typewriter 
in  offiee  economy  is 

TKe  Edison 
Mimeograph 


as  far  ahead  of  the  typewriter 
as  the  typewriter  is  of  the  pen 

Money-saving  wrinkles  in  the  getting  out  of  circular 
letters  hurriedly,  inexpensively  and  privately,  set  forth 
in  our  "  Red  Book.'"  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY. 


169  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
CHICAGO 


Branch  49  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


3T)C  Slobc^VerDtckc  Co. 

380-382  Broadway,  New  York.    r-TMr^lMM  A  T T     224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.  v-iiN»-UNiN/\  1 1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.C.  London 


Of  some  use  in  every  office— of 
many  uses  in  some  offices— the 

9lol>c^Vcrt^tcUc 

CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM 

records  any  information  in  any 
desired  arrangement.  Adapted 
to  1,001  uses.  Furnished  in 
both  solid  and  sectional  cabinets- 
Fully  described  in  catalogue 

402. K. 


The  Hi-Lo  Everything, 


A  veriiable  Pandora's  Box  for  Little  Folks      Babv  Jumper; 
Haby  Tender  ;  Cradle  and   High-Spirited   Hobby  Horse  iwar- 
ranted  s<ife,  sound,  and  kind)       Teaches  I'.aby  ti>  walk,  keeps 
him  loppy  by  the  hour.     Nothing  like  it  ever  seen. 
■'rice  S.'i.oo.   ■•ri'psiUI.  FukI  of  llfiiTt-r.     .%dd  8I.4>4»  West  orileiivcr. 

O.  C.  A.  SWING  CO.,  Dept.  O.,  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  three  two-ceut  stamps  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue. 
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Uust=tight. 


Don't  carry  hot  ashes  in    open  pans  or  pails. 

Scatters  dust,  is  difficult,  unsafe.      Carr)-  them 

in  Witt's  Corrugated  Pail,  empty 

into  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.   Close 

fitting  lids.    Dust-tight;  fire-proof.   Very  strong. 

Sold  bv  house  furnishing  mil  hardware  dealers  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 

% * 


Every 

Married 

Man  and  Womam 


Should  Read 

"SEXOLOGY" 

by  Prof.  William  H  Wallin?,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  Gynecolofry  Eastern  College ;  late 
Professor,  Wills'  Hospital ;  Professor,  Meclico- 
Chirur^ical  Hospital  and  CoUejie,  PhiIade!i)hLi. 

The*  book  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
Sexology  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  f  eek  the 
truth.  It  contains  special  chap.eis  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  d.iuehler. 

The  main  cause  of  unhapp'ness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  Igi^o- 
rance  of  the  laws  ot  ."ell  and  sex. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  q/$i. 

Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publi.-hing  Company, 
537  Reading  Terminal.  PhilaJelphia,Pa. 


—^CARBIDE  FEED  GENERATOR ^^ 

Makes  Night  Light 

The   MODERN  way  of  liRhting 
every  sort  of  building,  anywhere. 

"  A    saiu^fncto'ry  solution  of  otie  of  ike  mavy 
problems  of  country  life.' 

—Rev.  Geo.  E.  Quaile,  St.  A-s:in's  School. 
Write  for  free  booklets. 
The  J    B.  Colt  Co.,  21  Barclay  St.,  Dept.  T    New  York 

BOSTON    PHILADELPHIA    CHICAGO    LOS  ANGELES 

Makers  of  Acetylene  Apparatus  and  Stereopticons 


STORY=WRmNQ 

an'I  Journalism  tauprht  b.v  m  ■!!. 
.M^iS.  critkiscd.  ■  dit<-cl  s.iM  on 
commissi  n  '<.nd  fr  r  rr<"H  linol  . 
It.  "WrUliie  for  Proflt;"  tells 
U.jw  to  suceeeii  as  "  liter 


of  a  few  davB  ago  that  he  is  positive  the  coal 
Ktiike  will  end  within  two  weeks. 

I'resident  Roosevelt  and  his  party  leave  Wash- 
ington for  his  Southern  trip. 

I'he  report  of  Cotiinianiler  McCreaon  therevo, 
lationarydir,tiirbancesin  Haiti,  showinK  that 
the  interests  of  six  European  nations  were 
under  our  protection,  is  made  public. 

September    6. -President    Roosevelt    speaks    at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  subject  ot  trusts. 
The  naval  and  military  maneuvers  end. 

September  7  — f'resident  Roosevelt  visitsChicka- 
mauKa  I'ai  k  and  the  battle-fields  around 
Chattant  oga. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LiTERAKV 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  723. 

XLI.  Motto  :    "Jeanne  d'Arc." 
Black— Nine   Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 

2brS3;  7s;  2pipiRi;3pk2K;2rS2PB; 
Q  3  P  3  ;  I  P  4  B  .  ;  7  s. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  724. 

XLII.     Motto  :    "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way." 

Black  — Si.K  Pieces. 
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White— Nine  Pieces. 

3S2Q1;     3S3P;     S5bP;     1P2S3;     4k3; 
2  R  I  P  2  B  ;  7  P  ;  4  K  3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Sent  Free  and   I'repaid. 

To  prove  the  preit  curaiive  qual'ties   of   Vernal   Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  ail  cases  i>f  i   digestion,  or  con 


stipati..n,  we  will   send  iiny  reader  of  'I'hk  Lithkahv  In 
,..,-T-   ,.,ii,,     ...>ario     ;,     -1    iri  .1    K,.-tlu    of    (I, is    wonderfu 


GE~T   w'lio    needs    it     a    tri.il    bo:t 

prepa'  tion  It  quick  y  re  ieve';,  positively  cu'es  al 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles  We  have  tho' sands  '.i 
testimonials  from  those  who  liave  be^n  re  ieved.  cur«d,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  s'omath  troiib'e.  or  are  bothereH 
with  con<=tipa'ion  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Vern  •]  Remedv 
Co  ,  Biiff.ilo,  N.  Y  ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepiid 
The  original  and  genuine  Saw  Pamet'o  Terry  Wine  is 


Xallonal  Tress  IssodaUon,  101  Ea!dwin  i:id;..  Indianapolis,  Ind.    m.ide  oul>  1  y  the  Vernal  RcuiLdy  1.  o  ,  liuffa  o,  N.  Y. 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK 


ISTHE 
BESr 


AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 


Itet'er  t.iK-e  liisadvice  and  use  C    rt«-r'». 

.SViuf  /(.)•  nitiiliet,  "  Inklinys  "  -  FUEK. 

Tlic  Cnrcr'-,    JrU   <  •■  .  •        l'o»loii.  Mass. 


SPENCERIAN 


The  Standard  of 

Excellence  for 
over  forty  years 


STEEL  PENS 


SPEINCEIR!  AN-^' 

PEN   CO, 
COMMERCJA 


■SPENCERIAN-^ 
7      PEN  CO.,, 


zspenceriaN-'"*S 
■°      PEN  CO. 

-     EDITOBIAiliilg 


2      SPEN  C  E  rTAI^P™*^ 


Select  a  pcD  l«r  gwr  wrilliig  u^ 

a  sample  card  of  special  numbers  for  cof- 
fispondence.    12  pens  lor  JOc,  postpaid. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Thoboginnlnj  of  VTlndow  Ilappl- 
ness  I3  r^  s:iaUo  roller  t.:ct  13  obedi- 
ent nnd  f_l;:.fu'.— one  t".;-t  l3  euar- 
tiatocd  not  to  c-vo  trouUo. 

THAT  o:;:::  iz  i-z  cznuine 


IMiUiiWiK 


shade;roli.er. 


CANTON 
INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 

are  the  best  and  cheapest.      Light 

brilliant  and  yet  soft     The  original 

'one  match"    generator  and  the   only 

gasoline  lamp  that  can  be  lighted  instantly 

with  a  match  like  gas.     Better  than  electri- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PRESIDENT   PALMA'S  TROUBLES. 

AFTER  four  months  in  office,  the  President  of  Cuba,  so  re- 
ports from  Havana  tell  us,  finds  that  he  can  not  count  on 
a  majority  in  support  of  his  administration  either  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  while  the  Havana  newspapers  are  suggesting  to 
him  that  he  resign.  The  main  trouble  seems  to  be  that  Senor 
Palma  has  a  larger  idea  of  the  presidential  power  than  his  critics 
have  ;  and  the  President  and  Congress  each  thinks  that  the  other 
is  stepping  over  its  limits.  La  Disciision  remarks  that  Palma's 
independence  is  "almost  angelical,"  and  La  Lucha  exclaims: 
"What  an  extravagant  notion  of  government  is  held  by  this  old 
man.  seventy  years  old,  to  whom  chance  delivered  the  great  in- 
terests of  a  country  for  their  control  and  government !  In  the 
views  of  the  aged  man  of  Central  Valley  there  are  at  this  mo- 
ment neither  municipalities,  nor  provincial  councils,  nor  a  Con- 
gress— nothing  but  his  own  will !  " 

The  Palma  administration  "has  completely  failed,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Republica  Ciibana,  which  demands  the  President's 
resignation  in  the  following  sentence: 

"If  Seiior  Estrada  Palma  is  going  to  continue  to  take  so  narrow 
a  view  of  affairs  and  to  stamp  all  his  actions  with  a  hall-mark  of 
trivialities  and  personal  feeling  as  heretofore,  instead  of  being 
prompted  by  a  spirit  which  springs  from  democracy  and  law  ;  if 
he  is  to  go  on  taking  counsel  from  a  small  group  of  his  own  inti- 
mate friends,  among  whom  are  persons  with  annexationist  ten- 
dencies, instead  of  listening  to  those  who  have  proved  their  love 
of  the  independence  of  the  country  ;  if  he  is  to  persevere  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  whatever  the  chief  of  the  executive  chooses 
has  got  to  be  done,  instead  of  the  reverse  idea,  the  chief  of  the 
executive  doing  what  the  majority  of  the  country  wants  ;  if  there 
is  not  to  be  a  complete  change  in  the  practises,  methods,  and 
tendencies  of  tlie  executive,  it  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  for 
Cuba  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  now,  Seiior  Estrada  Palma  resign 
his  office  without  there  being  any  trouble  or  violence,  to  his  wait- 
ing till  the  discontent  and  displeasure  of  the  governed  mount  up 
and  break  out,  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  the  popular  anger 
show  itself  against  a  government  which  has  notliing  in  its  part 
which  inspires  people  to  believe  it  capable  of  carrying  weight 
with  Cuban  public  opinion." 

A  more  moderate  tone  marks  the  comment  of  some  of  the  other 
Ctiban  papers.     El  Comercio  admits  that  "it  is  just  as  well  to 


say  bluntly  that  the  Government  is  carried  on  here  against 
public  opinion,"  but  it  would  not  have  President  Palma  resign, 
because  "  the  event  would  be  a  matter  of  comment  all  the  world 
over,  not  as  the  failure  of  a  man,  but  as  that  of  a  nation,"  and 
"many  would  perhaps  say  that  the  President  left  his  office  be- 
cause the  country  was  ungovernable."  And  La  Nacion  thinks 
that  Palma's  failure  is  due  to  bad  advisers.  He  has  bad  the 
misfortune,  it  says,  "to  be  surrounded  by  men  who  are  unworthy 
of  his  confidence,"  and  it  recommends  that  he  "dispense  with 
these  men  and  call  to  him  others  who  will  uphold  the  decorum 
and  prestige  of  the  republic,  rather  than  seek  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  their  offices."  The  Diario  de  la  Marina,  a  Havana 
paper  of  large  influence,  supports  the  President. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  an  important  report 
upon  the  financial  and  commercial  situation  in  Cuba,  prepared 
by  the  Havana  branch  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  which  appears  io 
Dun's  Review.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  sugar-cane  planters  of  Cuba 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  product  this  year  at  a  price  be- 
low the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  are  very  gloomy,  unless  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  be  authorized 
at  the  next  session  of  the  American  Congress.  Tobacco  growers 
have  lost  money  for  several  years  past,  and  the  present  season 
will  not  prove  an  exception,  as  the  crop  is  of  poor  quality,  due  to 
drought.  A  large  proportion  of  the  heavy  advances  made  to 
cane  and  tobacco  planters  has  not  been  collected,  and  the  amount 
of  outstanding  debts  due  merchants  is  probably  larger  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  island."  A  majority  of  the  merchants 
of  the  island  are  owing  past-due  debts  and  many  are  insolvent. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  leniency  being  shown  by  creditors, 
failures  are  increasing,  the  number  and  amounts  involved  since 
July  I  being  proportionately  far  greater  than  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  j'ear. 

"Credit  is  being  steadily  curtailed  by  jobbers  and  retailers, 
and  bankers  have  been  calling  in  loans  for  several  months  past 
and  making  comparatively  few  new  ones,  altho  little  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  lending  money  on  good  collateral  at  10  and 
12  per  cent.  A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  cane  has  been 
planted  this  year,  and,  as  the  majority  of  planters  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  funds  to  work  the  fields,  the  present  crop  yield 
will  probably  be  smaller  than  last  year,  the  reduction  by  some 
being  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  proposed 
government  loan  of  $4,000,000  advocated  by  the  President,  a 
good  portion  of  which  was  to  be  loaned  to  the  cane  planters  to 
assist  them  in  working  the  crop,  is  still  in  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Even  if  it  passed  it  would  now  be  too  late 
to  be  of  material  aid  in  cultivating  the  present  crop. 

"Merchants  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  $35,000,000  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  revolution- 
ary army  and  other  government  obligations,  realizing  that  such 
a  loan  would  very  materially  improve  the  present  deplorable 
business  situation.  The  loan  bill  has  already  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Senate,  and  the  President  says  it  will  be  passed 
by  the  House  and  approved  by  him.  [It  was  passed  by  the 
House  September  9.]  He  further  states  that  a  tariff  increasing 
duties  on  imports  will  be  adopted,  giving  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  government  expenses,  pay  interest  on  bonds  to  be  issued, 
and  provide  a  sinking  fund  from  customs  receipts  to  pay  the 
principal  within  the  pre.scribed  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
Cuban  constitution  and  the  Piatt  amendment.  Official  govern- 
ment reports  show  that  receipts  exceeded  expenditures  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July. 

"A  tariff  bill  increasing  duties  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  food 
products  and  a  few  other  articles  passed  the  Senate  about  tw» 
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weeks  ago,  but  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  House.  The 
President  states  that  this  measure  is  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  that 
the  Aduuuisiratiou  is  studying  the  question  very  carefully,  and 
will  propose  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  He  estimates  the 
receipts  under  the  present  tariff  at  $i6,ooo,co(j,  and  places  the 
Government's  expenditures  at  $14,500,000.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Senate  and  House  are  understood  to  favor 
an  internal  revenue  tax,  which,  it  is  estimated,  would  produce 
$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  per  annum,  but  the  President  thinks  that 
the  country  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  a  system  of  taxation. 

"Peace  prevails  throughout  the  lepublic,  and  the  President 
says  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  public  order  will  be 
disturbed.  The  number  of  unemployed  in  all  parts  of  the  island 
is  very  large,  but  they  appear  to  be  pacifically  disposed.  In 
Havana  several  public  works  have  been  resumed  or  inaugurated 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  a  portion  of  the  army  of  idle  men 
who  have  publicly  clamored  for  work.  The  award  of  the  Havana 
municipal  loan  for  the  sewering  and  paving  of  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed." 


THE   ST.   LOUIS   BRIBERY   SCANDAL. 

"  XT  EVER  was  a  city  so  debauched  as  has  been  St.  Louis. 
"A-  ^  Tweed  in  his  palmy  days  never  attempted  anything 
against  New  York  to  compare  with  the  operations  of  this  bood- 
lers'  combine.  Minneapolis,  with  her  mayor  and  chief  of  police 
in  league  to  sell  protection  to  crime,  did  not  suffer  so  seriously." 
Thus  comments  the  Baltimore  American  upon  the  exposure  of 
the  criminal  workings  of  an  oath-bound  "combine"  in  the  St. 
Louis  house  of  delegates.  It  "is  no  better  than  a  horde  of  ban- 
ditti," declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  "boldly  jumping 
upon  every  public  measure  for  the  bribe-money  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  it."  The  "combine  "  was  exposed  by  John  K.  Mur- 
rell,  one  of  the  members,  who,  last  spring,  fled  to  Mexico  to  es- 
cape punishment.     In  a  statement  to  Circuit  Attorney  Polk,  he 


SETTING  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

— The  Washington  Star. 

declared  that  nineteen  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  were  in 
the  combine,  and  that  he  saw  the  bribe-money  paid  to  the  various 
parties.  He  said  that  $75,000  was  paid  them  for  the  passage  of 
the  Suburban  Railway  bill,  and  $47. 500  for  the  Lighting  bills. 
As  a  result  of  his  confession,  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  nine- 
teen members  of  the  "combine"  have  been  issued,  and  thirteen 
have  been  arrested. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Murrell  said : 

"  I  have  been  honest  heretofore  in  all  matters,  and  have  done 


no  man  wrong,  and  tliouglit  i  would  not  take  a  dollar  from  any 
person  unlawfully,  but  the  practise  of  the  combine  in  the  assem- 
bly taking  bribes  was  so  frequent  that  I  went  along  with  the  tide 
and  did  not  realize  the  enormity  of  the  offense,  and  my  conscience 
was  seared  in  that  regard.  .  .  .  No  matter  wliat  happens  to  me, 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  ai<l  the  circuit  attorney  in  breaking  up  the 
boodle  gang  that  has  so  long  controlled  affairs  in  this  city,  and 
to  atone  as  far  as  1  can  for  my  awful  mistake.  ...  I  feel  better 
and  ha[)pier  jind  mj'  mind  is  easier  now  than  for  months." 

The  St.  Louis  Jiepziblic  believes  that  the  bribers  also  should 
be  punished,  for  they  are  "more  guilty  than  the  bribed."  Asa 
rule,  it  continues,  the  promoter  of  big  financial  projects  is  a  man 
"far  above  the  ordinary  in  intelligence,"  and  if  he  resorts  to  un- 
lawful methods  in  furthering  his  enterprises  "he  may  justly  be 
held  to  a  responsibility  in  exact  proportion  to  his  standard  of  in- 
telligence." The  Republic,  in  another  editorial,  says  of  the  com 
bine : 

"Reckless  and  arrogant  by  reason  of  an  apparently  absolute 
immunity  from  punishment,  these  gangsters  openly  defied  public 
sentiment.  The  moral  proof  of  their  guilt  was  abundant  and 
convincing,  but  they  knew  that  proof  for  the  courts  would  be 
practically  impossible  as  long  as  the  gang  itself  stood  together 
with  lips  sealed  by  their  community  of  interest.  They  could  not 
be  convicted  of  their  crimes  unless  betrayed  by  one  of  the  gang. 
Therefore  they  grew  more  and  more  insolent  in  their  wrong- 
doing, laughing  at  public  sentiment  as  they  prosecuted  their 
work  of  thievery. 

"What  has  iiow  happened,  however,  is  what  almost  invariably 
happens  when  a  bold  attack  is  made  on  criminal  organizations  of 
the  kind  under  discussion.  A  quarrel  among  the  thieves  them- 
selves, the  bribers,  and  the  bribed  led  to  accidental  disclosures 
justifying  a  more  hopeful  assault  on  the  gang  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  possible.  Murrell,  one  of  the  gang  leaders,  was  forced 
to  become  a  fugitive  from  justice.  His  fellow-gangsters  prom- 
ised to  keep  him  supplied  with  money  and  to  take  care  of  his 
family.  With  typical  treachery,  they  violated  their  pledges  to 
this  effect.  An  outlaw,  racked  by  physical  disease  and  mental 
agony,  needy  and  deserted  by  his  associates  in  crime,  aware  of 
the  fact  that  his  family  was  suffering  through  their  neglect,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  being  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  gang,  which 
itself  was  now  laughing  at  him  in  his  desolate  plight,  Murrell  re- 
solved to  face  the  consequences.  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
has  now  become  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

"  In  proportion  to  the  dismay  caused  in  the  boodle  camp  by 
this  development  should  be  the  rejoicing  of  the  general  commu- 
nity. Thieves  have  fallen  out,  and  justice  may  now  be  done. 
The  panic-stricken  boodlers  present  a  tj-pical  spectacle  in  the  his- 
tory of  boodling.  John  K.  Murrell  on  the  witness-stand,  telling 
the  secrets  of  the  boodle  gang,  will  present  the  typical  figure  of 
a  boodler  in  extremity.  He  has  been  '  done  dirt '  by  his  fellow- 
boodlers.  He  owes  them  no  consideration.  He  is  prepared  to 
tell  the  truth." 

"The  shame  of  it  is  that  these  things  should  have  existed  in 
the  city  which  is  inviting  nations  to  a  world's  fair,"  declares  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch.  The  New  York  American  and  Journal  be- 
lieves that  the  only  cure  for  this  corruption  is  "public  ownership 
of  public  utilities."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  there  are 
three  waj'S  to  do  away  with  the  evil.  First,  "to  deprive  the  mu- 
nicipal legislative  bodies  of  all  power  over  public  franchises  "  ; 
secondly,  "to  confer  no  public  franchises  upon  private  corpora- 
tions, but  to  have  the  municipality  itself  construct,  own,  and 
operate  all  its  public  works  "  ;  and  thirdly,  "to  elect  only  honest, 
trustworthy,  and  able  men  to  the  legislative  office."  In  speak- 
ing of  the  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  the  combine,  the  Spring- 
field Eepublican  asks :  "  Why  is  it  that  the  most  infamous  rascals 
take  their  vows  in  crime  with  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty  to  sus- 
tain them  in  plundering  other  people?  No  more  absurd  contra- 
diction could  be  conceived.  The  St.  Louis  boodlers,  however, 
are  not  unlike  generations  of  rascals  who  have  gone  before.  In- 
stead of  invoking  the  devil,  their  logical  patron,  they  always 
turn  to  the  D.eity  when  in  a  critical  place." 
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HOME     VIEWS    OF    SOUTHERN    CHILD-LABOR. 

AS  the  solution  of  the  Southern  child-hibor  problem  rests  with 
the  Southern  people,  it  is  important  to  know  what  they 
think  about  it ;  and  it  will  interest  both  the  friends  and  foes  of 
the  system  to  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Southern  pa- 
pers are  urging  that  the  little  children  be  taken  out  of  the  mills. 
If  the  newspaper  comment  gives  any  indication  of  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment,  therefore,  the  childien's  days  in  the  factories 
would  seem  to  be  numbered.  The  only  journals  that  stand  out- 
spokenly for  child-labor  are  the  organs  of  the  manufacturers, 
such  as  The  Manujaciurers'  Record  (Baltimore),  Dixie  (Atlan- 
ta) .  and  The  Tradesman  (Chattanooga) .  The  last-named  jour- 
nal, which  has  been  collecting  statistics  on  the  subject,  finds  that 
in  300  of  the  800  textile  mills  in  the  South,  1.854  children  under 
twelve  are  at  work.  How  many  more  are  in  the  500  mills  not 
beard  from  is,  of  course,  not  stated.  More  than  half  of  tlie  1.854 
are  in  South  Carolina  alone;  364  are  in  North  Carolina,  212 
in  Georgia,  and  173  in  Alabama. 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
and  Times- Democrat  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  have  al- 
ready been  quoted  in  these  col- 
umns (August  16)  as  opposed  to 
child-labor.  The  Raleigh  iXews 
and  Observer  declares  that  the 
conditions  "ought  nottocontinue 
a  day,"  and  so  thinks  the  Rich- 
mond Dispatch,  which  remarks 
that  "  we  can  not  afford  to  build 
np  industry  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
manity." The  evils  of  this  prac- 
tise "must  be  suppressed,"  says 
the  Charleston  News  and  Cour- 
ier, and  commenting  on  the  let- 
ter of  a  correspondent  who  tells 
of  the  favorable  conditions  in 
certain  mills,  it  observes  that 
"this  being  the  case,  there  is  no 
good  argument  against  legisla- 
tion which  will  compel  all  the 
mills  to  do  what  the  best  mills 
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do  of  their  own  accord  and  to  their  own  profit."  And  the 
Mobile  Register  makes  a  like  reply  to  one  of  its  correspondents. 
The  presence  of  the  little  children  in  the  mills  "is  bringing 
world-wide  shame  upon  the  State,  and  costing  its  people  far 
more  than  their  labor  is  worth,"  says  the  Columbia  State,  an 
opinion  with  which  the  Vicksburg  Herald  heartily  concurs. 
Says  The  Herald  :  "Cheap  labor  is  one  of  the  marked  advant- 
ages of  Southern  over  New  England  mills.  But  an  advantage 
purchased  to  the  discredit  of  the  State  and  the  deterioration 
of  her  youth  is  worse  than  questionaljle.  .  .  .  Unless  Mississippi 
is  equipped  with  a  rigid  anti-child-labor  law,  we  care  not  how  far 
the  State  lags  behind  the  others  in  cotton-mill  building."  The 
child-labor  policy  "is  a  suicidal  policy,"  believes  The  Southern 
Christian  Advocate  (Columbia,  S.  C),  and  "the  State  can  not 
afford  to  imperil  her  institutions  by  allowing  a  large  class  of  chil- 
dren, who  will  one  day  exercise  the  prerogative  of  citizenship  at 
the  ballot-box,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance."  "The  parents  who  un- 
necessarily hire  them  out  for 
such  work,"  declares  the  Jack- 
sonville Times- Union,  "show 
their  own  children  no  more  con- 
sideration than  they  show  the 
sheep  they  sell  to  the  butchers." 
Perhaps  the  most  vigorous 
and  feeling  editorials  on  the 
subject  that  appear  in  the  South- 
■  em  press  are  found  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cia  I  Appea  I.  Fol  low  i  ng  are  some 
extracts  from  them : 


"In  the  very  nature  of  things 
such  labor  can  not  pay  in  the  long 
run.  It  would  not  pay  to  secure 
a  child's  labor  for  a  cent  a  day 
if  the  child's  body  were  distorted 
and  maimed  and  its  skill  de> 
stroyed.  One  mistake  by  an 
emaciated,  heedless,  hopeless 
child  might  offset  the  cost  of  its 
labor  for  a  month  or  a  year. 
When  children  under  twelve  are 
put  to  work  in  mills  and  mines 


I  think  1  know  what  I'd  like  to  do  with  it." 

—  The  St.  Paitt  Pioneer  Press. 


NO   ROOM   TO   TLRX. 


-  The  New  York  Herald. 

AFFLICTIONS    OF    THE    G.  O.  P. 


MLSIN'T  STOP  THE  CIRCUS. 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 
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tticii  >        ■ Tis  Will  be  weakened,  their  bodies  dwarfed,  and 

Ihcir  ,  >   benumbed.    Naturally  this  destroys  in  time  the 

etticieocy  ot  child-labor." 

"We  have  heard  much  ot  late  about  the  niaiuifacturiug  iiiipor- 
taucc  of  the  South.  Kveiy  city  is  anxious  to  become  a  manufac- 
turing center.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  we 
are  to  obtain  this  prominence  by  immolating  children  on  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Manufacture,  then  we  had  better  be  content  to  re- 
main behind  and  keep  out  of  the  race  altogether." 

"The  employment  of  children  at  almost  starvation  wages, 
forces  out  a  number  of  men  necessarily  ;  and  so  we  have  the 
starved  and  stunted  child  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  the  tramp  at 
the  other.     No  prosperity  built  on  such  foundations  can  last." 

"The  descriptions  we  have  of  this  ghastly  tragedy  in  the  mills 
of  South  Carolina  are  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold.  The 
stockholders  in  these  mills  are.  for  most  part.  New  Englanders. 
They  "live  in  luxuriant  style  in  Boston,  and  the  gaunt,  skinny, 
skeletonic  children  of  the  Southern  mills  toil  for  them  a  few  years, 
and  then  drop  into  nameless  graves.  These  children  are  afforded 
none  of  the  joys  of  life.  They  soon  become  mere  automatons, 
tired,  stunted,  weakened  little  creatures,  devoid  of  all  emotion, 
unresponsive  to  love  or  hate,  desiring  nothing  but  to  drop  asleep 
after  their  thirteen  hours  of  labor  a  day.  The  life  kills  them  off 
in  a  few  years,  and  their  places  are  filled  with  other  living  skele- 
tons. This  slaughter  of  the  innocents  goes  right  along  year  in 
and  year  out,  while  the  stockholders  in  New  England  count  their 
dividends  and  laugh  and  grow  fat." 

"It  is  said  that  a  cotton-mill  having  a  pay-roll  of  $6,000  a  week 
in  New  England  can  be  run  for  $4,000  in  the  South,  because  of 
the  employment  of  child-labor.  Here  then  is  a  clear  pick-up  of 
$104,000  a  year.  And  it  is  for  this  difference  that  thousands  of 
children  are  massacred  to  make  a  Boston  holiday." 

"Anyone  who  can  look  even  a  moderate  distance  ahead  can 
see  that  no  system  can  be  permanent  which  is  founded  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  helpless  children.  If  we  expect  to  establish  a  great  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry  in  the  South,  we  must  build  on  the 
foundation-stones  of  justice  and  humanity'.  We  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  protect  the  children  by  legislation  for  fear  of  offending  the 
foreTgn  investor.  If  he  can  not  come  to  us  with  clean  hands,  we 
don't  want  him.     His  room  is  better  than  his  company." 


The  "  Morganization  "  of   Industry.— This  is  not  a 

mere  pun  on  "organization,"  according  to  John  Moody  &  Co., 
publishers  of  "Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation  Securities." 
They  have  discovered,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  con- 
cerns in  which  Mr.  Morgan  is  interested,  that  his  combinations 
are  something  more  than  huge ;  each  one  has  some  special  ad- 
vantage that  its  competitors  have  not.  In  a  little  pamphlet  de- 
voted to  this  discovery  they  estimate  that  there  are  under  Mr. 
Morgan's  influence  55,555  miles  of  steam  railroad,  with  a  total 
outstanding  capitalization  of  over  $3,000,000,000;  the  steel  trust, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,390,000,000:  and  the  ocean  steamship 
combination  with  a  capitalization  (at  the  beginning)  of  $170,000,- 
000  ;  and  then  thej'^  add : 

"Mr.  Morgan  is  at  the  head  of  no  industry  which  does  not  have 
some  special  element  of  security  and  strength,  outside  of  mere 
ability  in  management.  In  other  words,  his  corporations  all 
have  an  element  of  positive  advantage  or  strength  which  prevents 
them  from  ever  becoming  subject  to  the  merciless  competition  of 
indiscriminate  rivals.  And  it  is  herein  that  Mr.  Morgan  displays 
his  real  scope  of  mind.  While  many  other  less  secure  and  more 
weakly  planned  combinations  will  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  wall, 
the  Morgan  properties  all  contain  additional  elements  of  .strength 
which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  will  add  vastly  to  their  security. 
For  instance,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  and  con- 
trols enormous  sources  of  supply  ;  its  competitors,  in  many  cases, 
do  not.  The  55,000-odd  miles  of  railroad  with  which  Mr.  Morgan 
is  identified  control  rights  of  way,  coal  lands,  terminals,  compe- 
ting lines,  steamship  connections,  and  the  like.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  their  essentially  able  management,  they  all  stand  on  a  broad 
and  solid  foundation  of  special  advantage  which  would  seem  to 
make  their  future  in  many  respects  doubly  secure. 

"  Mr.  Morgan  has  certainly  been  the  special  exploiter  of  this 


idea  in  combination  (at  any  rate,  on  a  large  scale),  altbo  it  has, 
of  course,  been  followed  out  in  numberless  other  combinations 
with  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  not  been  identified.  But  to  give  this 
principle  the  appellation  of  the  ^  Alorganization  rather  than  the 
mere  '  organization'  of  industry,  would,  it  seems,  be  very  near 
the  truth.  Industrial  combination  on  a  large  scale,  with  no  spe- 
cial elements  of  strength  beyond  liberal  capital  and  special  abil- 
ity, is  well  described  as  the  'organization  of  industry.'  Indus- 
trial combination  on  an  equally  large  or  larger  .scale.  «/;VA  certain 
special  elements  of  security  or  advantage  (not  always  to  be 
found  elsewhere),  is  more  appropriately  described  as  the  *  Mor- 
ganization 0/  industry. '  " 


THE  SALOON   LOSING   ITS   POPULARITY. 

''T^HE  way  to  prevent  a  complete  extermination  of  the  liquor 

■■■       traftic  through  prohibitory  legislation  is   to  abandon  the 

saloon.      This  is  the  striking  conclusion  reached  by  Bonfort's 

Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (New  York) .  in  a  recent  review  of  the 
trade  situation.     It  says  : 

"The  average  saloon  is  out  of  line  with  public  sentiment. 

"The  average  saloon  ought  not  to  be  defended  by  our  trade, 
but  it  ought  to  be  condemned.  In  small  towns  the  average  sa- 
loon is  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  resort  for  all  tough  characters,  and  in 
the  South  for  all  idle  negroes. 

"It  is  generally  on  a  prominent  street,  and  it  is  usually  run  by 
a  sport  who  cares  only  for  the  almighty  dollar.  From  this  resort 
the  drunken  man  starts  reeling  to  his  home ;  at  this  resort  the 
local  fights  are  indulged  in.  It  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  so- 
ciety and  a  disgrace  to  the  wine  and  spirit  trade. 

"How.  then,  shall  we  defend  the  average  saloon?  We  answer, 
Don't  defend  it,  but  condemn  it.  We  must  stand  abreast  of  the 
most  advanced  public  sentiment ;  we  must  oppose  Prohibition, 
but  favor  only  a  decent  trade  ;  we  must  offer  society  a  substitute 
for  the  average  saloon  ;  we  must  ask  society  to  join  with  us  in 
securing  model  license  laws;  we  must  demand  character  qualifi- 
cations and  get  men  in  the  retail  liquor  business  who  will  con- 
duct their  places  as  drug-stores,  for  instance,  are  conducted. 
We  must  help  to  clean  the  Augean  stables  ;  we  must  lift  tlie  busi- 
ness out  of  the  rut  into  which  it  has  run  for  so  long  a  time ;  we 
must  prove  that  we  are  the  friends  of  law,  order,  decency,  tem- 
perance." 

"This  is  certainly  very  gratifying,"  says  The  Netv  Voice  (the 
Prohibition  organ  published  in  Chicago),  for  it  is  "an  indication 
of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  is  worried,  and  is  valuable  as  a  reve- 
lation on  the  line  along  which  the  defense  is  likely  to  proceed. ' 
It  adds : 

"The  weak  point  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  disreputable  place 
of  retail  sale — the  place  where  the  money  is  collected  which 
makes  the  traffic  powerful,  but  also  the  place  where  but  little  in- 
fluence resides  and  where  but  small  profit  remains.  The  rich 
and  powerful  and  reputable  factors  of  the  traffic,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  wholesalers,  and  the  '  respectable  '  dealers,  already 
begin  to  meditate  the  abandonment  of  their  uncomfortable  ally 
for  the  sake  of  saving  their  own  skins. 

"Of  course  this  might  cause  a  temporary  slackening  of  the  fire 
of  public  indignation  against  the  liquor  traffic,  but  the  slackening 
would  be  only  temporarj-.  The  '  average  saloon '  sure  enough  is 
fully  as  despicable  a  thing  as  Bonfort  paints  it,  yet  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  that  it  is  not  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  as  the 
more  reputable  drinking-place,  which  begins  the  work  which  the 
saloon  finishes.  It  certainly  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  wide- 
spread home-drinking  that  is  being  so  assiduously  cultivated  and 
fostered  by  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  advertising.  It  is  not  as 
important  a  factor  in  the  political  phases  of  the  questions  as  the 
wholesale  business  and  the  manufacturing  where  immense  capi- 
tals are  centralized. 

"The  actual  saloon  has  been  abolished  in  certain  localities  to 
give  way  to  another  form  of  liquor-selling,  the  di.spensary  or  state- 
control  system,  but  the  advantages  of  the  change  are  not  appar- 
ent. 

"In  short,  the  enemy  is  being  driven  out  from  one  of  the  out- 
posts, but  bis  withdrawal  will  in  no  way  create  a  truce.    We  shall 
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move  straight  upon  his  ceuter.  The  sohition  of  the  saloon  ques- 
tion is  not  only  no  saloon,  but  no  wholesale  house,  no  brewery, 
and  no  distillery." 


HOW    THE 


DEMOCRATIC    PRESS    REGARD 
TOM    L.   JOHNSON. 


NO  great  wave  of  National  Uemucralic  enthusiasm  for  Tom 
L.  Johnson  seems  as  yet  to  have  followed  his  capture  of 
the  Democratic  political  organization  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his 
Commoner,  indorses  the  Ohio  leader,  but  a  large  part  of  the  party 
press  think  Mr.  Johnson's  single-tax  views  and  his  penchant  for 
antagonizing  corporations  too  radical.  If  lie  should  swing  Ohio 
into  the  Democratic  column  this  fall,  and  should  capture  the 
governorship  next  fall,  his  claim 
to  the  presidential  nomination 
might  prove  irresistible;  but  at 
present  the  newspapers  of  his 
party  regard  him  with  a  good 
deal  of  indifference.  A  few, 
however,  indorse  him  heartily. 
The  New  York  American  and 
Journal  regards  him  with  ad- 
miration, without  saying  any- 
thing about  his  Presidential 
prospects,  and  so  does  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat.  "At 
all  events,"  says  the  latter  paper, 
"the  selection  of  Mr.  Johnson  to 
be  the  Democratic  leader  in  Ohio 
will  gratify  every  one  who  de- 
sires that  the  Democratic  party 
be  kept  true  to  its  traditions." 
And  the  Columbia  Staie  hints 
at  its  approval  of  him  for  na- 
tional honors.  It  says  :  "  Full  of 
energy  and  vigor,  enthusiastic 
and  magnetic,  with  wealth  which 
has  not  dwarfed  his  principles 

nor  narrowed  his  view,  is  not  this  the  sort  of  man  who  might  be 
selected  to  lead  the  fight  against  monopoly  in  all  its  forms?" 
Even  more  outspoken  is  the  Jefferson  City  Detnocrai,  which 
observes : 

"It  does  look  as  tho  the  Democratic  party  were  becoming  tom- 
johnsonized.  Well,  so  be  it.  We  dare  saj'  worse  things  have 
happened  to  the  Democracy  of  this  country.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  is  this :  Should  he  be  nominated  by  the  Democracy 
for  President  in  1904  (which  at  this  time  seems  to  be  about  the 
likeliest  thing  imaginable),  there  need  be  no  controversy  about 
the  platform.  The  name  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  will  be  platform 
enough  for  any  party  that  nominates  him,  so  well  known  are  his 
views  and  so  ably  has  he  defended  them." 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  press  are  non-com- 
mittal or  actually  hostile  in  their  treatment  of  the  new  Ohio 
leader.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  considers  him  original 
and  picturesque,  but  doubts  if  he  can  carry  his  State  ;  while  the 
Louisville  Post  predicts  that  in  his  attempt  to  gain  control  of 
the  national  organization,  "Gorman,  Hill,  McLean,  Boies,  Stone, 
and  other  politicians  of  that  tj'pe  will  be  able  to  encompass  his 
defeat."  Johnson's  prospects  are  "hardly  worth  discussion  at 
this  time,"  thinks  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  in  the  South  have  abandoned  the  radical  tenets 
held  by  a  certain  section  of  the  party,  and  as  Johnson  is  thought 
to  be  rather  radical  in  his  views,  they  do  not  regard  him  with 
favor.  The  K.\.\Q.n\.a.  Journal,  for  example,  which  believes  that 
the  party  is  cutting  loose  from  Socialism  and  free  silver,  remarks 
that  Johnson  will  be  the  logical  candidate  when  those  doctrines 


are  again  taken  up  ;  and  the  Mobile  Kegister  observes  similarly 
that  "in  view  of  tiie  fact  that  the  party  must  abandon  its  old 
and  discredited  issues  before  it  can  hope  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Johnson's  atiitude  is  reactionary  and  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  party  success."  He  is  begged  by  the  Bir- 
mingham .ij^e-Jleralii  to  remember  that  "a  three-cent  fare  is 
not,  exactly  speaking,  a  national  issue. "  The  Charlotte  Observer 
says:  "Mr.  Johnson  is  an  exaggerated  expression  of  Bryanism. 
He  has  all  of  Mr.  Bryan's  audacity  and  cliarlatantry,  all  of  his 
Populism  and  prejudice  and  of  the  former  a  great  deal  more, 
without  any  of  his  culture  or  native  gentility.  Bryanism  in  the 
nation,  like  Butlerism  in  North  Carolina,  is  to  be  preferred  at 
first  hands. "  The  Memphis  Commcriial  Appeal  takes  a  some 
what  similar  view  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  Presidency  is  hedged 
about  with  dignity  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  the  rococo  and 
spectacular  would  desecrate  it. 
It  may  be  well  enough  in  Ohio 
for  Mr.  Johnson  to  carry  on  a 
political  campaign  in  circus  fash- 
ion, but  it  is  not  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  country.  We  are  all  fond 
of  noise  and  hurrah,  but  the 
rocket's  red  glare  and  bombs 
bursting  in  air  belong  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  are  out  of 
place  in  a  Presidential  cortege, 
which  should  be  a  more  serious 
and  dignified  procession.  The 
spellbinder  may  go  forth  sur- 
rounded by  flaming  meteors  and 
trappings  coruscant,  but  the  in- 
tended head  of  a  great  nation 
must  be  more  orderly  and  cir- 
cumspect." 

The  Dallas  A'etvs,  a  paper  of 
large  influence  in  Texas  and  ad- 
joining States,  says: 


.\EW  COMET  SAID  TO   BK 


HKADI.NG  KOK   THE   MOON. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"  Reared  on  a  .street-car  fiiis 
father,  a  wise  and  wealthy  man, 
requiring  this  employment  as  good  for  him)  he  has  learned  how 
to  get  on  and  off  with  great  ease.  He  has  utilized  this  part  of 
his  early  training  both  in  business  and  politics.  He  '  got  on  '  in 
the  matter  of  patents  for  fare-boxes  for  street-railroads,  for  pat- 
ents of  new  railroad  rails  and  fastenings,  and  made  much  money. 
He  '  got  off '  on  other  patents  when  he  saw  they  were  dangerous 
to  that  which  he  had  accumulated.  He  '  got  on  '  when  the  party 
was  for  tariff  reform.  He  '  got  off  '  when  the  party  took  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  as  an  issue  with  which  to  win.  He  'got  on' 
when  the  people  of  Columbus  wanted  cheap  street-car  fares,  and 
'  got  off  '  somewhere  along  the  line,  but  no  one  knows  where. 
John  R.  McLean  again  assuming  a  fighting  attitude  and  the 
same  old  crowd,  which  has  beaten  him  so  often,  appearing  for  a 
repetition  of  their  work,  Mr.  Johnson  '  got  on '  again,  now 
chuckles  at  his  triumph,  and  has  visions  of  White  Houses  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  resourceful  man.  He  would  be  called  a 
wise  man  were  it  not  for  his '  faddy  '  tendencies.  In  other  words, 
he  is  disposed  to  take  up  a  new  line  of  thought  or  a  new  line  of 
action  and  follow  it  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  all  else.  Still,  this 
may  not  be  accounted  a  weakness  in  an  aspirant  for  the  Demo- 
cratic honor  of  being  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  notliing  but  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade. 
Tho  a  beneficiary  of  the  Republican  policy  of  protection,  this  had 
no  effect  on  his  views.  And  in  them  he  went  to  that  extreme 
where  he  heartily  wished  that  every  custom-house  in  the  land 
was  destroyed.  Then  he  became  a  convert  to  the  single-tax  the- 
ory, and  so  enthusiastic  did  he  become  that  he,  in  his  resource- 
fulness, succeeded  in  getting  one-half  of  a  certain  work  of  Henry 
George  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Jerry  Simpson  got  in  the 
other  half,  and  the  complete  work  was  thus  published  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense 

"Johnson  is  rich.     That  is  the  reason  he  was  supported  against 
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.NUl.can.  With  two  sucU  men  ii>  uic  iicm.  lue  Ohio  Democrats 
rtviled.  Johusou  is  ilic  '  j^amcr  '  of  the  two,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  Ohio.  In  other  words,  he  will  keep  his  purse  open  for 
a  longer  time.  And  that  is  why  he  won.  Hut  will  the  people 
consider  this  in  casting  about  for  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency?  He  is  honest.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  He 
has  plenty  of  sense,  tho  disposed  to  hysterics  when  once  favoring 
a  question.  He  has  tendered  the  public  a  .service  by  administer- 
ing another  drubbing  to  McLean.  But  is  he  the  material  that 
the  great  old  party  needs  in  manufacturing  a  candidate?" 


POLICING   THE   CARIBBEAN. 

EVERY  little  while  something  happens  in  the  turbulent  re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us  to  raise  questions  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  property  of  foreigners.  It  is  freely 
predicted  that  some  day  one  of  the  great  European  Powers  will 
demand  that  the  United  States  set  these  countries  in  order,  or 


Haiti:   " Hoch  der  Kaiser  ! " 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

allow  some  one  else  to  do  so  ;  and  even  that  some  Power  will  step 
in  and  restore  order  without  asking  leave,  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  forfeited  our  rights  by  allowing  an  intolerable  state  of 
affairs  to  continue.  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  can  not  last  long," 
says  the  Baltimore  Hera/d,  "if  it  makes  Uncle  Sam  the  ca- 
nine of  the  West  Indian  manger."  The  destruction  of  the  Hai- 
tian rebel  gunboat  Crete-a-Pierrot  by  the  German  cruiser  Pan- 
ther in  retaliation  for  the  seizure  of  arms  from  a  German  mer- 
chant-vessel is  the  latest  case  in  point.  The  Haitian  insurgents 
are  unrecognized  and  have  no  legal  standing,  and  the  American 
press  are  pretty  unanimous  in  the  view  that  the  rebel  admiral 
was  rightly  treated  as  a  pirate  ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  good  many 
papers  think  that  they  see  in  Germany's  abrupt  act  a  touch  of 
impatience  at  our  toleration  of  the  perpetual  disorders  in  that 
region.     Thus  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  : 

"The  Panther's  act  involves  a  certain  diminution  of  our  pres- 
tige in  West  Indian  waters  and  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
prestige  of  Germany.  That  is  the  only  troublesome  feature  of 
this  afifair.  It  emphasizes  the  misfortune  of  the  eternal  strife  of 
barbarous  chiefs  of  Haiti  and  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  assert 
our  authority  on  the  island  more  forcibly  and  distinctly  than  it 
has  ever  yet  been  asserted.  The  act  brings  the  situation  to  a 
crisis.  We  can  no  longer  let  matters  drift  there.  They  have 
drifted  into  a  pass  where  a  European  power  has  been  constrained 
to  defend  its  citizens'  rights  by  force  of  arms. 


"The  sinking  of  the  Crete-a-Pierrot'\&  practically  a  notification 
from  Germany  to  us  to  take  Haiti  or  leave  it — for  somebody  else 
to  take.  We  are  to  be  pitied  if  we  have  to  take  it,  but  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  we  must." 

The  application  of  enough  force  to  restore  order  in  Haiti  is 
recommended  by  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  Washington  Star, 
the  Chicago  Chronicle,  the  Memphis  Scimitar,  and  a  number  of 
other  papers  ;  but  the  St.  Louis  C lobe-Democrat  goes  further  and 
takes  occasion  again  to  urge  its  idea  that  all  the  West  Indies 
should  belong  to  this  country.     It  says : 

"The  American  people  should  begin  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  Haiti  and  its  neighbor  of  the  same  island,  Santo 
Domingo,  will  have  to  be  annexed.  Most  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Haiti  would  be  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  annexation 
by  the  United  States.  The  foreigners  on  the  island — British, 
Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  and  others — would  welcome  annex- 
ation to  a  man.  A  third  of  a  century  ago  the  United  States  had 
a  chance  to  annex  Santo  Domingo,  by  the  consent  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  a  handful  of  malcontents  in  the  Senate  raised  up  a 
crusade  against  it  which  defeated  the  project.  Recently  Santo 
Domingo,  like  its  neighbor  on  the  other  end  of  the  island,  has 
been  indulging  in  orgies  which  have  been  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion, tho  at  the  present  time  something  like  peace  prevails.  No- 
body can  tell,  however,  how  soon  the  irruption  will  break  out 
again.  The  United  States,  in  its  own  interest,  in  that  of  the  for- 
eign residents  of  the  island  and  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  in  that  of  civilization,  may  have  to  step  in  and  stop  the 
atrocities  which  prevail  in  Haiti.  A  vote  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  would  undoubtedly  decide  for 
annexation  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Annexation  under 
these  peculiar  conditions — Haiti's  proximity  to  the  United  States 
its  nearness  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  isthmian  canal,  the 
necessities  of  our  peace  with  the  nations  of  Europe  which  trade 
with  the  island,  and  our  own  domestic  comfort — would  be  a  pop- 
ular policy  with  the  American  people." 

But  the  idea  is  ridiculed  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  which 
remarks : 

"The  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  annex  Haiti  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the  western 
hemisphere  is  intended  as  an  exhibit  of  world-power  proclivities, 
but  it  really  only  hints  at  our  obligations  to  slight  them.  While 
Haiti  should  be  seized  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  unfair  to  stop 
with  the  regulation  and  edification  of  that  island  when  there  is 
equal  need  for  the  exercise  of  our  rights  as  general  regulator  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia. 

"In  Venezuela  a  civil  war  has  been  waged  for  several  months, 
and  tho  President  Castro  reports  that  his  generals  have  just  won 
a  fierce  battle  and  that  peace  is  assured,  the  witness  is  unreliable 
and  the  disturbances  may  continue  indefinitely'.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  question  whether  Castro  is  not  a  bad  president  anyway, 
and  whether  we  ought  not  to  depose  him  and  run  the  country 
through  a  governor  who  should  be  whollj' independent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Venezuela  and  indifferent  to  their  factions. 

"In  Colombia  the  revolution  has  been  longer,  more  desolating 
and  bloody,  and  at  last  reports  the  revolutionists  had  captured  a 
government  army.  The  disorder  is  painful  to  contemplate  ;  the 
need  of  an  assimilative  world  power  is  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
planation. We  should  certainly  employ  our  superior  endowments 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Colombia  and  send  her  some  aldermen 
from  St.  Louis  to  instruct  her  in  municipal  government. 

"  In  Bolivia  a  revolutionary  junta  has  just  announced  a  san- 
guinary fall  and  winter  program  which  it  is  unquestionably  our 
duty  to  veto.  We  should  despatch  one  of  our  many  new-made 
generals  at  once  to  show  how  Napoleon  ouglit  to  have  crossed 
the  Alps  by  the  way  in  which  he  crosses  the  Andes,  and  we 
should  leave  him  as  overseer  of  the  country  and  repository  of  the 
powers  of  all  the  previous  dictators  while  we  fixed  up  a  perma- 
nent scheme  of  foreign  rule  in  accordance  with  the  latest  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution  and  the  immortal  Declaration. 

"It  would  be  necessary  perhaps  to  start  with  a  standing  army 
of  some  200,000  men  in  order  to  inaugurate  this  comprehensive 
scheme  properly,  and  a  restive,  inconsiderate  people  might  not 
correspond  to  our  hopes,  but  this  would  hardly  excuse  us  for  not 
observing  the  lofty  moralities  of  a  world  power." 
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A  GOOD   WORD    FOR   GENERAL   SMITH    AND 
THE   "WATER-CURE." 

GEN.  JACOB  H.  SMITH,  who  has  been  so  scathingly  de- 
nounced by  the  American  press  (see  the  comments  quoted 
in  these  columns  May  lo  and  July  26),  who  has  been  called  a 
"bloody-minded  and  red-handed  slaughterer,"  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  "hell-roaring  Jake,"  and  who  was  retired  by  the 
President  for  his  severe  treatment  of  the  Filipinos,  is  regarded 
in  Manila  as  a  martyr.  To  judge  from  the  Manila  papers,  the 
feeling  over  there  is  that  the  "water-cure"  and  similar  tortures 
and  severitiesare  highly  commendable.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  Captain  Ryan,  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  was  found 
guilty,  by  a  general  court-martial  in  Manila,  of  holding  the  head 
of  Presidente  Luis  Girneno,  of  Jiminez,  in  a  bucket  of  water,  but 
he  was  discharged  by  the  court,  which  approved  of  the  treatment. 
Now  the  President  has  disapproved  the  action  of  the  court,  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Washington  and 
Manila  on  the  question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  natives. 

General  Smith  appears  to  the  Manila  Ainerican  as  a  man  who 
deserves  the  highest  rewards  rather  than  the  humiliating  punish- 
ment he  has  received.     It  says  : 

"This  morning's  cablegrams  state  that  General  Jacob  Smith 
has  been  found  guilty  of  the  charges  upon  which  he  was  tried 
and  that  the  President  will  cause  him  to  be  retired.  The  news- 
papers received  from  the  United  States  in  the  last  mails  tell  us 
that  it  is  proposed  to  reward  Lord  Kitchener  with  an  earldom  and 
;^ioo,ooo.  These  news  items  serve  to  show  a  startling  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  in  England 
and  those  who  serve  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  beginning  of  our  war  with  Spain  up  to.  the  present  time  the 
conduct  of  our  army  has  been  marked  by  gallant  acts  and  splen- 
did diplomacy.  In  England  a  hero  is  given  a  substantial  reward 
while  yet  the  popular  mind  is  warmed  toward  him,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  deeds  is  fresh.  With  Americans  it  is  different.  The 
hero  is  praised  fulsomely  for  a  time,  and  then,  if  not  forgotten,  he 
is  likely  to  be  abused.  Dewey  was  a  grand  figure  for  a  day. 
Funston  displayed  a  magnificent  courage,  and  while  he  received 
promotion,  regret  that  the  promotion  was  conferred  upon  him  has 
been  repeatedly  expressed.  During  and  after  Shaffer's  Cuban 
campaign  lie  was  mercilessly  lampooned  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, and  the  decadent  artist  pictured  him  as  a  fat  man 
snug  in  a  hammock  far  from  the  scene  of  activity.  And  now 
comes  Jakie  Smith.  He  faced  and  solved  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  that  any  commander  in  the  Philippines  ever  had 
to  go  up  against.  And  now  instead  of  being  suitably  rewarded, 
he  is  to  be  practically  kicked  out  of  the  army.     Such  is  fame." 

The  same  paper  regards  the  "  water-cure  "  as  highly  beneficial. 
To  quote  again : 

"It  would  seem  from  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  heard  in 
the  recent  water-cure  courts-martial,  that  the  medical  profession 
has  been  the  gainer.  Instead  of  being  harmful,  it  would  seem 
from  the  testimony  of  Major  Gleen  and  other  American  officers 
who  took  the  '  cure  '  before  administering^it  to  gugus,  that  it  is 
pretty  '  bueno  '  business.  Several  ex-insurgents  have  also  given 
testimony  regarding  the  benefits  to  be  derived  frojn  the  water- 
cure.  The  office  of  the  real  genuine  old  water-cure  was  supposed 
to  be  the  awakening  of  inactive  consciences.  But.  now  we  find 
that  it  does  as  much  for  torpid  livers,  cleanses  the  system,  and 
leaves  the  patient  (not  a  victim,  please  observe)  a  better  man  fit 
for  the  strenuous  life,  the  virtues  of  which  have  been  so  loudly 
sung  by  our  President.  An  ex-insurgent  officer  recently  stated 
in  an  informal  talk  with  a  representative  of  the  Manila  Ameri- 
can that  some  of  the  men  of  his  command  had  a  bad  fever,  and 
he  gave  a  ten  days'  furlough.  As  the  sick  squad  sauntered  away 
toward  their  homes  they  were  captured  by  Americans,  who  see- 
ing the  condition  of  the  sufferers,  promptly  administered  the  wa- 
ter-cure. In  three  days  all  of  the  men  were  back  in  the  ranks  in 
condition  to  fight,  their  fever  being  only  a  memory.  Many  of 
the  Filipinos  to  whom  the  '  cure  '  was  administered  could,  under 
the  rules  of  war.  have  been  executed  as  spies  and  traitors,  but 
instead  they  were  squirted  full  of  water  a  few  times,  and  thereby 
had  their  bodily  ailments  cured.    In  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  they 


gave  the  officers  information  that  enabled  said  officers  to  capture 
other  Filipinos,  who  in  turn  were  taught  the  medical  properties 
of  the  water-cure.  Sick  and  ailing  natives  have  been  known  to 
hang  around  camps  of  American  .soldiers,  answering  sick  call, 
and  requesting  to  be  pumped  full  of '  tubig. '  They  were  accom- 
modated, and  are  now  alive  and  useful  citizens;  and,  we  would 
like  to  ask,  if  it  is  permissible  to  pump  an  enemy  full  of  lead, 
which  often  remains  in  the  hide,  why  is  it  not  more  humane  to 
pump  him  full  of  water  that  not  only  does  not  remain,  but  cures 
all  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to? " 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

CHILD-Inbor  is  an  undesirable  "infant  industry."— T//^  Boston  Herald. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  Mount  Pelee  isn't  located  in  Haiti.— ///^  De- 
troit AfiVs. 

Thk  navy  couldn't  scare  Newport.  Powder  is  no  new  thing  there.— 7'//* 
Chicago  .AVa'j. 

Gkneral  notice  to  outsiders  :  You  let  the  Monroe  D^jctrine  alone,  and  it 
will  let  you  alone —y//<'  Chicago  Tribune. 

Those  people  who  are  still  debating  about  leaving  Martinique  are  slow 
to  take  a  hint.     The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  President  is  not  necessarily  goinR  .South  for  votes.  He  may  want 
to  get  warm.— /■//«  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Springfield,  O  ,  Republican  is  urging  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  take  the 
stump.     Might  as  well  ;  he's  got  everything  else.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

"  Addicks  or  nobody  ! "  shout  the  adherents  of  the  gaseous  gentleman  of 
Delaware.    Well,  why  not  elect  Addicks  and  get  both  ?—  Tlie  Commoner. 

Manv  people  appear  to  regard  the  coal  trust  as  a  myth.  Forty-seven 
marriage  licenses  were  granted   yesterday.— 7'/r«".i'/.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Presidi  NT  RooSKVELT  is  learning  every  day  that  it  will  be  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  task  to  smash  the  trusts  without  offending  them.— y/K*  Chicago 
News. 

Thr  editor  of  the  London  Saturday  A'cfictu  has  to  keep  a  file  handy  to 
bite  on  when  he  happens  to  think  of  the  United  States. —  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

In  answer  to  TIte  North  American  Rei'ieiv's  question,  "Will  the  novel 
disappear?"  we  may  say  that  it  often  does  when  it  is  loaned. —  The  Detroit 
Netus-  Tribune. 

Filipinos  must  wonder  why  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  so  many  of  them 
before  e.splaining  that  independence  was  merely  being  deferred.— /Vi*  />«- 
iroit  Neivs-  Tribune. 

If  President  Roosevelt  has  any  spare  time  he  might  run  down  into  the 
anthracite  coal  districts  and  sing  the  prosperity  song  to  the  striking  miners. 

—  The  Commoner. 

New  York  found  it  necessary  not  long  ago  to  regulate  the  "car  ahead." 
It  is  time  for  Massachusetts  to  do  something  in  regard  the  car  behind.— 
The  Neiv  York  Mail  and  E.vpress. 

The  President  says  his  trust  fight  is  "in  dead  earnest."  A  motion  to 
amend  by  striking  out  the  first  and  last  words  within  the  quotation  marks 
would  be  in  order.— TV/*  Commoner 

It  would  be  highly  diverting  to  know  just  what  the  shade  of  Kosciusko 
said  when  he  saw  that  big  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  unveiled  in 
the  city  of  Posen.—  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  WOMAN  is  reported  to  have  died  in  this  city  while  waiting  for  a  street- 
car. The  exact  location  is  not  given,  but  there  are  several  lines  where  such 
a  thing  might  happen. —  The  Chicago  Evening  Post . 

From  the  Kongo  comes  news  of  the  discovery  of  an  octopus,  which  seizes 
its  human  victims  and  eats  nothing  but  their  brains.  The  young  Belgian 
officer  who  sends  the  report  escaped  unharmed. — Punch. 

"  Wh.at  d'ye  think  iv  th'  man  down  in  Pinnsylvanya  who  says  th'  Lord 
an'  him  is  partners  in  a  coal-mine?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy.  who  wanted  to 
change  the  subject.     "Has  he  divided  th'  profits  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dooley. 

With  the  coal  strike  and  other  important  matters  on  their  minds,  the 
American  people  little  realize  that  they  are  entering  upon  another  six 
months  of  paragraphs  about  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

A  PENSION  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  commissioner  which  may 
save  the  nation  $10,000,000.  Either  this  is  a  canard  or  the  commissioner  is 
not  paying  strict  heed  to  the  "  intent"  of  Congress.— 77/^  Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

LONDO.N  papers  assert  that  the  negro  in  Africa  is  incapable  of  working 
out  his  own  salvation.  Just  turn  the  job  over  to  the  New  Englanders; 
they  make  a  specialty  of  working  out  the  negro's  salvation  for  him.— TA* 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Pekhaps  the  operators  feel  that  if  they  yield  to  the  miners  this  time  it 
won't  be  lon.g  before  they  come  back  with  a  demand  that  they  weigh  the 
coal  when  mined  on  the  same  scales  that  they  use  when  selling  it. —  77r< 
Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  said  that  Mr  Bryan  has  purchased  two  costly  stone  mantles  for  his 
new  house.  It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Bryan's  mantle  is  to  fall  on  Tom  John- 
son. Under  the  circumstances  it  might  be  well  for  Tom  to  be  on  his  guard 
when  he  visits  at  Lincoln.— 77/*  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


HAS   ACTING    DECLINED? 

MR.  RICHAKl)  MANSFIELD,  in  a  recent  much-quoted 
antl  pessimistic  letter  to  tlie  press  (see  The  Literary 
Diiitsr.  July  5).  lias  takeu  occasion  to  emphasize  what  he  re- 
gards as  marked  sii<;ns  of  decadence  iu  the  art  of  acting.  His 
jwinlof  view  wins  at  least  partial  support  from  Mr.  James  A. 
Waldron,  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Dramatic  Mir- 
ror, who  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  to  the 
New  York  Independent  (September  11).     Mr.  Waldron  writes: 

"  We  may  doubt  the  verity  of  the  records  that  extol  the  work 
of  the  so-calIe<l 'great '  actors  of  the  remoter  jiast,  but  we  can  not 
•o  question  the  memories  of  living  grandfathers,  wiio  now  and 
then  awaken  from  passive  endurance  of  matters  amazing  and 
only  half  comprehensible  to  them  into  lively  enthusiasm  as  they 
relate  how  Edwin  Forrest,  or  the  elder  Booth,  or  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  or  the  French  woman  Rachel,  or  the  English  Macready 
achieved  this  or  that  stirring,  thrilling,  and  astonishing  effect  in 
some  r6Ie  of  the  classic  drama.  When  such  memories  linger  so 
tenaciously  they  must  have  some  basis  of  fact.  Yet  we  find  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  the  theater  of  to-day  to  inspire  like  wondering 
praise  of  players.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  actors,  or  of  their  me- 
diums, or  of  the  system  by  which  actors  now  are  raised  into 
prominence? 

"  We  may  admire  the  finished  art  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  con- 
trast wonderingly  the  perfection  of  his  elocution  with  the  slip- 
shod style  of  other  actors  of  accepted  genius  ;  and  this  matter  of 
elocution,  without  doubt,  has  a  more  vital  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion here  considered  than  any  other  thing.  When  we  see  Jeffer- 
son as  Rip  Van  Winkle  we  forget  the  impossibility  of  the  story 
in  which  that  classic  scamp  figures,  and  the  supernatural  fea- 
tures of  the  i)lay  take  on  a  verisimilitude  because  of  the  reality 
of 'Rip'  himself.  Yet  in  the  end  Jefferson  rema.ns  essentially 
a  comedian,  whereas  the  really  great  actor  must  excel  both  in 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Jefferson's  admirable  but  restricted  art 
rests  largely  in  his  natural  revelation  of  characters.  Elocution 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  of  late  years  because  so  many  of  its  pro- 
fessors are  ignorant  of  its  essential  purpose.  It  l.as  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  pompous  and  artificial  style  of  reading,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  a  clo.se  simulation  of  nature.  Anciently  elocution 
embpaced  style  itself  and  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric,  but  now  it 
rightly  means,  and  in  the  times  of  the  old  actors  it  actually  and 
practically  meant,  the  delivery  of  one's  own  thoughts  or  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  a  natural  manner.  One  thing  that  the  stage 
of  this  time  lacks  is  elocution." 

The  chief  fault  of  modern  acting,  continues  Mr.  Waldron,  lies 
in  the  want  of  scientific  training.  If  the  actors  of  to-day  were 
willing  to  be  as  "persistently  and  consistently  studious"  as  their 
grandfathers  were,  he  thinks  that  they  might  achieve  the  same 
kind  of  results.     On  this  point  he  says  : 

"The  actor  of  to-day  is  not  studious.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
studious.  Too  often  he  is  selected  by  a  manager  for  a  part  in  a 
modern  play  for  which  he  is  physically  and  superficially  fitted, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  can  play  that  part  for  an 
indefinite  time.  There  is  no  possibility  of  artistic  growth  in 
such  work.  In  such  circumstances  the  actor  becomes  bard  aud 
wooden,  and  his  artistic  spirit,  if  he  has  one,  is  dwarfed  and 
made  inelastic.  It  is  as  tho  a  painter  were  required  to  limn  the 
same  figure  day  after  day.  In  the  old  days  it  was  different. 
When  the  great  actors  traveled  from  city  to  city,  in  each  city 
finding  a 'stock  company'  to  render  support,  there  were  many 
crudities  in  the  theater.  One  that  saw  those  great  actors  night 
after  night  in  the  great  roles  did  not  note  disapprovingly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  piece  of  scenery  to  represent  'A  Room  in 
the  Palace'  of  Macbeth  and  then  'A  Room  of  State'  at  Elsinore. 
Nowadays  we  have  such  scenes  severally  worked  out  with  his- 
torical accuracy,  and  sometimes  painted  hy  masters.  Then, 
however,  an  audience  that  witnessed  a  masterly  performance  of 
the  part  of  Macbeth  or  of  Hamlet  saw  also  acceptable,  if  not 
fine,  performances  of  the  subsidiary  characters  by  actors  habitu- 
ally'up'    iu   all   the  parts   and  skilful  enough  to  interpret  the 


meaning  of  the  familiar  lines  they  were  called  upon  to  speak. 
And  tlie  old  actors,  from  the  stars  to  the  minor  satellites,  were 
wont  to  illumine  the  meanings  by  significant  strokes  of  '  busi- 
ness.'  Where  the  intellect  of  an  audience  was  so  exercised  the 
mere  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  inanimate  matters  was  secondary. 
But  there  are  actors  now  starring  in  this  country  in  Shakespeare, 
and  making  a  livelihood  by  portraying  characters  the  proper  act- 
ing of  which  would  stir  any  audience  to  the  depths  and  lift  it  to 
the  heights;  yet  to  these  actors  most  of  the  lines  they  pronounce 
might  as  well  for  their  understanding  or  the  understanding  of 
their  aud.jnces  /^c  Greek — so  far  as  their  subtler  and  more  preg- 
nant meanings  are  concerned.  And  this  suggests  surprising 
possibilities  for  the  acting  of  Shakespeare  with  something  like 
the  intelligence  with  which  Shakespeare  formerly  was  acted." 

And  yet,  as  Mr.  Waldron  admits,  in  many  directions  there  is 
evidence  of  a  notable  advance  in  dramatic  art.  In  minor  matters 
of  stage  representation,  for  e-sample,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  this  and  previous  generations.     He  concludes: 

"Better  results  outside  of  the  classics  have  been  achieved  in  a 
multitude  of  details  that  go  to  make  up  mere  pictures.  And  in 
the  better  of  the  modern  plays,  which  call  for  deportment  much 
like  that  in  every-day  life,  the  selection  of  actors  fitted  for  this 
or  that  r61e  because  of  some  peculiar  individuality  of  type  results 
in  a  certain  pleasing  ensemble,  altho  tlie  effect  usually,  in  line 
with  the  plays  themselves,  smacks  of  mediocrity  and  the  com- 
monplace. And  as  has  been  said,  '.scenes  '  are  now  works  of  art 
in  their  way,  costumes  are  either  historically  correct  or  exact 
copies  of  the  best  prevailing  modes,  the  museums  are  searched 
for  relics  to  serve  as  accessories  and  furniture,  or  these  things 
are  fashioned  by  clever  hands  from  models  furnished  by  arche- 
ologists  if  need  be.  Nothing  is  lacking  but  the  supreme  note 
that  great  genius  sounded  in  former  days 

"There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  theater  to-day.  But  where 
formerly  it  was  the  source  of  the  highest  intellectual  exercise, 
and  at  once  a  recreation  and  an  inspiration,  it  now  seems,  even 
in  its  best  estate,  merely  to  be  a  source  of  amusement." 


A 


THE  POETRY  OF  SOCIAL  REVOLT. 

NOTABLE  contribution  to  the  literature  that  is  springing 
up  in  this  country  around  the  name  of  Walt  Whitman  is 
"Whitman's  Ideal  Democracy,  and  Other  Writings,"  by  the  late 
Helena  Born,  of  Boston.  In  this  book  Helena  Born  chooses  to 
consider  Whitman  as  preeminently  a  social  idealist,  in  revolt 
against  present-day  conditions.  To  quote  his  own  words,  his  aim 
was  "to  cause  changes,  growths,  removals  greater  than  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  war  or  the  most  stupendous  merely  politi- 
cal, dynastic,  or  commercial  overturn."     Helena  Born  writes: 

"Whitman  was  so  much  more  than  the  mere  exponent  of  de- 
mocracy that  when  he  uses  the  words  '  America '  and  'democ- 
racy '  as  controvertible  terms  it  is  obvious  that  he  refers  not  to 
the  existing  condition  of  society  in  these  States,  but  to  a  more  or 
less  remote  future.  He  is  careful  to  state  this,  so  that  the  cau- 
tion sometimes  given  not  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  democ- 
racy the  present  system  of  representative  government  should  be 
entirely  superfluous.  'Democratic  Vistas,'  the  title  of  his  prose 
contribution  to  our  theme,  aptly  enough  signalizes  his  attitude. 
Away,  away  into  the  distance,  stretch  his  vistas,  and  it  is  by 
reason  of  his  farsightedness  that  he  reveals  to  us  so  much  that 
is  beyond  our  present  attainment.s 

"  Despite  his  joyous  optimism  and  passionate  idealism.  Whit- 
man finds  much  to  deplore  in  our  times  and  lands.  The  ab.sence 
of  moral  conscience,  hollowness  of  heart,  disbelief,  hypocrisy, 
business  depravity,  official  corruption,  greed — these  are  among 
the  blemishes  revealed  by  the  moral  micro.scope  with  which  he 
examines  American  civilization.  Injustices  in  our  industrial 
world  do  not  escape  him.     He  sees 

Many  sweating,  plowing,   thrashing,   and  then  the  chaff  for  payment  re- 
ceiving, 
A  few  idly  owning,  and  they  the  wheat  continually  claiming.  .  .  . 

"But  whatever  Whitman's  conception  and  attitude  toward  ex^ 
isting  institutions,  we  feel  that  one  who  was  in  love  with  all  his 
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fellows  upon  tlie  earlh  can  not  be  utterly  wrong.  His  pages  are 
aglow  Willi  love,  and  unless  we  can  ap[)roach  his  spirit,  his 
words  will  bewilder,  if  not  repel.  lie  was  convinced  that  tlie 
new  principle  of  ilemocracy  nuisl  not  depend  merely  on  '  poliii- 
cal  means,  superficial  suffrage,  legislation,  etc.,'  but  must  go 
deeper  and  get 'at  least  as  firm  and  as  warm  a  hold  in  men's 
hearts,  emotions,  and  beliefs  as,  in  their  days,  feudalism  or 
ecclesiaslicism.  "■ 

Walt  Whitman  took  and  reapplied  to  modern  society  the  old 
watchwords  of  the  French  Revolution — "Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity."  The  first 
essential  of  democracy,  as 
he  al  ways  maintained,  is 
individual  liberty,  born  of 
self-respect.  "Liberty  is 
to  be  subserved  whatever 
occurs."  "Liberty,  let  others 
despair  of  you — I  never  des- 
pair of  you."  The  second  es- 
sential is  equality,  born  of 
respect  for  others.  "  Of  Equal- 
ity— as  if  it  harmed  me,  giving 
others  the  same  chances  and 
rights  as  myself— as  if  it  were 
not  indispensable  to  my  own 
rights  that  others  possess  the 
same."  The  third  essential  is 
fraternity,  comradeship.  Says 
Helena  Boru  : 

"In  this  conception,  cul- 
minating in  the 'continent  in- 
dissoluble'— the  'inseparable 
cities  with  their  arms  about 
each  other's  necks' — may  be 
traced  potencies  which  are 
eventually  to  triumph  over 
anti-social  institutions  and 
racial  animosities.  Hence 
forth  nevermore  lonely,  des- 
pairing, baffled,  overwhelmed 
in  the  struggle,  but  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  Great  Com- 
panions— '  the  goal  that  was 
named  can  not  be  counter- 
manded.' Neither  the  'ironi- 
cal smiles  and  mockings  of 
those  who  remain  behind,'  nor 
the  'beckonings  of  love,'  nor 
the  hold  of  the  'reach'd 
hands.'   avail  to  detain   those 

on  whom  has  flashed  for  a  brief  moment  the  illumination  from 
the  'orb  of  many  orbs  '  : 

Thou  peerless,  passionate,  good  cause. 
Thou  siern,  remorseless,  sweet  idea. 
Deathless  throughout  the  ages,  races,  lands." 

Helena  Born  turns  from  Whitman  to  his  English  disciple,  Ed- 
ward Carpenter,  naming  him  also  as  a  poet  of  revolt,  aflame 
against  the  injustice  of  modern  society.     She  writes : 

"Not  amid  the  clash  of  swords  and  armed  battalions,  but  in 
the  tumult  of  the  deadlier  strife  bet\veen  classes  nearing  the 
long-deferred  settlement  of  arrears,  has  Edward  Carpenter 
gained  the  power  to  speak  words.  Adjusted  to  England,  as 
Whitman  was  to  America,  moving  in  and  out,  accepted  by  the 
people,  sharing  the  heroisms  of  their  daily  life,  identifying  him- 
self with  all  tilings,  witness  of  continual  violations  of  the  law  of 
liberty— he.  too.  comes  with  .1  promise  of  deliverance,  and  with 
exhortation  to  courage  and  the  daring  deed : 

See,  you  are  in  prison,  and  I  can  give  you  space. 

You  are  choked  down  below  there,  and  I  can  give  you  the  pure  intoxicating 

air  of  the  mountains  to  breathe  ; 
I  can  mal^e  you  a  kinsT  and  show  you  .^11  the  lands  of  the  earth  ; 
And  from  yourself  to  yourself  I  can  deliver  you.  .  .  . 


"As  examples  of  deliberate  incitement  to  loving  fellowship  and 
organized  rebellion  against  industrial  serfdom,  1  am  reminded  of 
a  volume  of '  Labor  Songs,"  edited  by  Edward  Carpenter.  From 
mass-meetings  across  the  ocean  I  seem  to  hear  the  reverberations 
from  a  thousand  tliroals,  thundered  with  the  rugged  fervor  of 
men  whose  daily  bread  is  at  stake,  and  whose  unselfish  aims  and 
persisient  sacrifice  for  principle  are  a  menace  to  exploiters  and  a 
glorification  of  high  endeavor."" 

With  the  free  and  unfettered  stanzas  of  Whitman  and  Carpen- 
ter Helena  Born  associates  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  on  the  ground 

that  he,  too,  was  a  social  rebel. 
'"The  brave,  high-spirited 
boy,"  she  says,  "who  refused 
to  fag  at  Eton,  and  who,  ex- 
asperated  to  the  point  of 
frenzy,  stood  at  bay,  sur- 
rounded T.d  hooted  at  by  his 
schoolfellows,  was  typical  of 
the  man  Shelley,  fighting,  sin- 
gle-handed, the  reactionary 
and  conservative  forces  of 
society."'  We  quote  further  : 

"'His  onslaught  upon  the 
narrowness  of  a  crystallized 
orthodoxy  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  lofty 
spiritual  aspiration — the  'efflu- 
ence,' as  Browning  defines  his 
work,  of  one  'whose  spirit  in- 
variably saw  and  spoke  from 
the  last  height  to  which  it 
had  attained.'  .  .  .  'Child  of 
the  revolution,'  he  was,  'a 
clarion-voice  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love'  at  a  time  when  in- 
spiring voices  were  rarer  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  '  passion 
for  reforming  the  world,'  which 
he  himself  acknowledges,  and 
a  deep,  abiding  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  were  the  basic 
motives  of  his  life.  His  dream 
was  ever — 

A  nation 
Made    free    by    love,  a    mighty 

brotherhood 
Linked  in  a  jealous  interchange 

of  good." 


WALT  Wlin  M.AN. 
Courtesy  of  Horace  Traubel 


Helena  Born   was  the  presi- 
dent of  the   Boston    branch  of 
the    Walt     Whitman     Fellow- 
ship, and  her  friend,  Helen  Tufts,  contributes   a   biographical 
introduction  to  the  present  volume. 


EDUCATION    BY   MAIL. 

IN  these  days  of  generous  donations  to  educational  causes  and 
of  popular  educational  projects  of  every  kind,  but  little  has 
been  heard  of  a  movement  which  is  gradually  growing  to  vast 
proportions  in  this  country  and  is  proving  an  important  factor  in 
the  education  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men  and 
women.  This  movement  owes  its  existence  to  the  "correspond- 
ence schools,"  which  are  now  established  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  America.  Instruction  by  mail,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Doubleday  in  (77/4?  IVor/ii's  IF^r^,  September),  is  hardly 
likely  lo  supplant  personal  instruction,  but  "it  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  educate  great  numbers  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
be  .always  ignorant  of  things  they  would  really  like  to  know." 
He  continues : 

"The  new  method  of  instruction  (it  is  hardly  fifteen  years  old) 
has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  business  world,  and  has 
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given  an  uplift  to  the  whulc  Unly  of  vvanc-rai  iicrs.  Ifawoik- 
n>an  is  studying  by  correspondence  a  subject  which  helps  to 
make  him  more  valuable  to  his  employer,  the  interest  of  the 
latter  is  aroused  and  the  man's  chances  for  advancement  are 
greatly  increased.  In  fact,  many  firms  employing  skilled  labor 
encourage  their  men  by  offering  correspondence  school  scholar- 
ships at  reduced  rates  and  by  promising  them  advancement,  to 
take  up  courses  that  will  enable  them  to  do  a  higher  grade  of 
work  or  fit  them  for  superintending  positions.  The  growing  busi- 
ness (for  instruction  by  correspondence  is  a  commercial  enter- 
prise and  unlike  most  educational  institutions  is  a  matter  of  in- 
vestment, not  endowment)  is  due  to  the  demand  of  working 
people  for  instruction  to  fit  them  for  higher  positions  in  the  work 
in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged,  or  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  a  more  congenial  occupation." 

As  a  concrete  instance  of  the  kind  of  influence  exerted  hy  the 
correspondence  schools,  Mr.  Doubleday  cites  the  following  case: 

"A  man  a  little  beyond  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  spent  his 
days  shoveling  coal  into  an  all-devouring  furnace;  his  working 
hours  are  from  6  :3o  a.m.  to  5  :3o  p.m.  ;  the  day's  work  is  hard  and 
tiring  and  the  end  of  it  leaves  him  weary  and  sleepy.  He  lacks 
eilucation  and  his  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle  for  existence. 
Nevertheless  he  has  the  determination,  the  intelligence,  the  am- 
bition to  make  something  of  himself.  He  subscribes  to  a  corre- 
spondence course,  and  after  his  day's  work  is  done,  in  his  none 
too  attractive  home,  in  spite  of  much  interruption  and  a  weary 
body,  he  studies  his  instruction  papers,  works  out  his  increas- 
ingly difficult  mathematical  problems,  traces  out  the  mechanical 
charts  sent  him  for  his  guidance,  and  applies  them  to  whatever 
machinery  he  may  have  chance  to  examine.  He  .sends  in  his 
examination  papers  when  he  can,  notes  the  corrections,  and  files 
them  away  for  reference.  By  the  time  he  has  finished  his  course 
and  received  his  certificate  from  the  school,  the  very  appearance 
of  the  man  has  changed  ;  he  has  the  dignity  and  the  confidence 
of  one  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  and  he  has  the 
equipment  of  knowledge  that  makes  him  much  too  valuable  a 
man  to  work  at  the  mere  mechanical  labor  of  firing.  He  soon 
gets  a  better  position — work  with  better  pay.  This  is  an  actual 
case.  Motormen  on  trolley  lines  have  become  electrical  engi- 
neers ;  coal-passers,  a  grade  of  labor  lower  than  a  fireman,  have 
become  engineers  of  standing  through  the  education  gained  by 
home  study  directed  through  correspondence.  Often  an  entirely 
new  line  of  work  has  been  entered  ;  dry-goods  clerks  have  be- 
come consulting  chemists  ;  stenographers  have  become  linguists 
and  transltitors  ;  messenger  boys  have  learned  to  keep  books  and 
conduct  cashiers'  desks — all  through  self-education  directed  by 
correspondence.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  already 
completed  courses,  and  several  hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  at 
work." 

The  correspondence  schools  are  covering  a  wider  and  wider 
field.  Languages  and  drawing,  engineering  and  stenography, 
business  methods  and  law — all  these  and  the  multitude  of 
branches  of  special  knowledge  are  included  in  their  schedules. 
Mr.  Doubleday  writes  further: 

"Very  ingenious  are  the  methods  employed  to  teach  some  of 
the  subjects  through  the  mails.  It  wovild  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  teach  languages  satisfactorily,  yet  the  writer  heard,  at  one 
school,  the  reproduction  of  the  voice  of  a  student  in  California 
who  had  been  studying  but  two  months.  The  accent,  as  far  as 
the  hearer  could  judge,  was  wellnigh  perfect,  for  the  teacher 
could  make  but  two  corrections ;  this  student  had  had  no  per- 
sonal instruction  whatever,  he  got  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage (German)  sound,  construction,  and  accent  entirely  from 
the  instruction  books  and  the  phonographic  lessons  of  the  corre- 
spondence school.  A  complete  phonographic  outfit  is  furnished 
each  student,  phonograph  with  receiver  and  recorder  and  les- 
sons and  blank  record  cylinders.  With  each  lesson-book  which 
teaches  the  student  to  read  the  language  is  sent  a  lesson-record 
which,  when  put  on  the  phonograph,  gives  a  distinct  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sounds  which  the  student  is  at  the  same  time  learning 
by  sight  from  the  book.  By  a  clever  device  any  letter  or  word 
may  be  repeated  till  the  hearer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
whole  lesson.  When  the  pupil  thinks  he  understands  the  part 
well  enough  he  talks  his  exercise  into  the  phonograph  ;  this  rec- 
ord is  sent  on  to  the  school,  where  it  is  listened  to  by  the  princi- 


pal mere  and  eonLcud  by  him.  The  mistakes  are  pointed  out. 
anil  he  is  referred  back  to  the  instruction  paper  or  to  the  corre- 
spon<ling  recoril  where  the  mistake  is  made  very  evident.  Be- 
sides the  phonograph  recitation  a  written  exercise  is  sent  at  the 
same  time,  .so  that  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  language  both 
through  sight  and  sound  may  be  correct." 

It  can  be  truthfully  said,  concludes  Mr.  Doubleday,  that  edu- 
cation by  correspondence,  whether  for  the  beginner,  for  the 
worker,  or  for  the  collegian  who  wishes  to  take  a  post-graduate 
course,  is  but  just  beginning.  "That  it  will  take  the  place  of 
schools  and  colleges,"  he  declares,  "is  not  to  be  thought  of,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  helps  great  numbers  of  people,  and  es- 
pecially people  who  work. " 


THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  FESTUS." 

I^HE  name  of  Philip  James  Bailey,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  is  reported  from  Nottingham,  England,  is  very 
little  known  to  the  readers  of  our  generation.  Yet  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  was  deemed  one  of  the 
greatest    of    living 


PHILIP  JAMES  BAILKY. 


poets.  His  master- 
piece. "Festus. "  an 
epic  poem  occupy- 
ing 700  closely 
printed  pages,  was 
hailed  by  Tennyson 
and  Browning  as  a 
literary  production 
of  the  highest  order. 
"It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion," declares  the 
Boston  Transcript, 
"to  say  that  it  took 
the  world  by  storm. 
Eleven  editions  of 
'  Festus '  were  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  d  in  Great 
Britain,  and  no  less 
than  thirty  in  this 
country.  Its  popu- 
larity began  to  de- 
cline    about     forty 

years  ago,  and  since  then  it  has  been  read  rather  as  a  sort  of  duty 
in  men  who  would  post  themselves  as  to  the  literary  development 
of  English  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century. "  The  Spring- 
field Republican  gives  the  following  account  of  the  poet's  life 
and  work : 

"Mr.  Bailey  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1S16,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Bailey,  a  well-to-do,  scholarly  man,  who  wrote  the  'An- 
nals of  Notts,'  and  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
read  law,  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  called  to  the  bar 
in  1840.  He  never  practised  his  profession,  and  tho  his  al}na 
mater  made  him  LL. D.  last  year,  it  was  a  purely  honorary  de- 
gree. He  betook  himself  to  writing  verses,  and  planning  his 
one  monumental  poem  '  Festus'  in  1836,  he  published  it  in  1839, 
and  it  spraiig  into  instant  success.  '  Festus  '  was  a  dramatic 
poem,  in  its  original  form  ;  in  later  years  the  author  incorporated 
other  poems  with  it,  and  made  an  unwieldy  encyclopedia  of 
thoughts  and  speculations  in  which  the  attraction  of  the  book  of 
1839  was  quite  lost.  The  idea  was  nearly  that  of  Goethe's 
'  Faust,'  and  the  title  indicates  as  much.  The  purpose  has  been 
describes  as 'the  exhibition  of  a  soul  gifted,  tried,  buffeted,  be- 
guiled, stricken,  purified,  redeemed,  triumphant '  :  and  its  con- 
clusion was  that  all  the  means  of  life  must  resolve  itself  at  last 
into  the  love  of  God.  Festus,  the  center  of  the  strife,  is  beset  by 
various  temptations  in  the  guise  of  women,  chiefly,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  'anywhere,'  or  'in  another 
world.'     The  scheme  is  far   from   clearly  conceived  or  lucidly 
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worked  out;  it  is  rather  fantastic  than  imaginative,  and  errs 
■everywhere  by  excess.  Its  personages  are  tlie  Trinity  in  separa- 
tion, Lucifer,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  angels  of  various  orders, 
powers  and  princedoms,  virtues  and  human  beings.  The  poem 
abounds  in  large  thoughts,  sometimes  brilliantly  and  memorably 
expressed,  as  in  this  familiar  passage  : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  lliouglus,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  fijjures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best ; 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest, — 
Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some 
Whose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along  their  veins 

This  poem  was  one  of  those  satirized  by  Aytoun  in  his  'Firmil- 
ian."  and  attacked  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  as  the  'spasmodic 
school,'  but  it  was  the  biggest  of  the  lot,  and  if  the  author  had 
not  buried  it  under  the  accessions  of  'The  Angel  World  '  (1850), 
•The  Mystic'  (1S55),  'The  Universal  Hymn'  (1867),  and  other 
writings  it  would  have  a  better  chance  of  life.  The  jubilee  edi- 
tion of  1889,  however,  is  a  tremendous  burden  of  many  hundred 
pages,  which  no  one  can  undertake  to  read.  Mr.  Bailey  also 
wrote  '  The  Age :  a  Satire  '  (1858),  and  a  prose  work  on  the  in- 
ternational policy  of  the  great  Powers,  which  has  much  force 
•even  now.  He  was  entirely  convinced  of  his  genius,  and  thought 
himself  the  chief  poet  of  his  age." 


ESTIMATES   OF   EDWARD    EGGLESTON. 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  novelist,  historian,  journalist, 
and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  died  recently  at  his  home 
■&t  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  is  regarded  as  a  very  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  our  American  soil.     His  death,  declares  the  New  York 

Co  m  vie  re  ia  I  Ad- 
vertiser, "serves  to 
remind  one  of  how 
few  of  our  novelists 
and  tellers  of  tales 
have  really  suc- 
ceeded in  transfer- 
ring to  their  pages 
any  vivid  and  last- 
ing impression  of 
the  native  American 
in  his  various 
phases."  The  same 
paper  continues: 

"Mr.  Eggleston, 
who  came  to  the 
work  of  fiction-writ- 
ing without  the 
slightest  prepara- 
tion, did  neverthe- 
less manage  to  hit 
off  with  marvelous 
success  the  men  and 
women  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  in  the 
early  forties.  His  plots  were  nothing.  In  his  first  and  best 
book,  'The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,'  he  even  left  a  good  deal 
wholly  unexplained.  He  injected  his  villain  slap  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  story  without  so  much  as  a  hint  of  why  he  should  be 
plotting  against  the  schoolmaster  or  even  as  to  who  he  was.  But 
this  makes  no  difference.  The  story  is  not  the  thing;  for  his 
men  and  women,  and  also  his  ra\t^  boys  and  his  blowsy  girls, 
even  his  smallest  brats,  are  actually  before  you,  with  all  their 
primitive,  half-barbaric  instincts,  their  lusty  woodland  ways, 
their  broad  humor,  their  squalor,  and  their  intensely  aboriginal 
■native  Americanism.  Bret  Harte  was  earlier  in  the  field  than 
Eggleston,  but  he,  too,  did  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way, 
in  revealing  to  Americans  their  own  brothers.  Harte' s  Argo- 
nauts are  hardly  real  in  themselves.  .  .  .  The  writers  who  have 
so  far  caught  and  permanently  fixed  for  us  the  more  characteris- 
tic types  of  our  countrymen  are  still  comparatively  few. 


EDW.^RD  EGGLESTON. 
Courtesy  of  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 


Howells  is  among  the  more  successful  with  Silas  Lapham,  who 
is  his  finest  creation,  and  also  with  Lydia  Blood,  and  with  Kin- 
ney. In  'A  Boy's  Town' — a  book  which  is  still  but  half  ap- 
preciated—he has  once  for  all  drawn  to  the  last  and  subtlest 
shading  the  life  and  upbringing  and  the  innermost  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  the  average  American  country  boy.  Henry  James  has 
given  us  in  Daisy  Miller  the  American  girl  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  after.  Miss  Wilkins  has  fixed  forever  on  the  printed 
page  the  old-fashioned  New  England  village.  Harold  Frederic 
succeeded  witli  Central  New  York.  But  how  many  more  writers 
can  be  named  who  have  caught  national,  rather  than  social 
types? " 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  thinks  that  Mr.  Eggleston  "dis- 
played a  gift  equal  to  that  of  Cooper  for  painting  American 
frontier  life."  "He  wrote  of  what  he  had  himself  lived,"  says 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "and  showed  the  people  whom 
he  had  known,  without  exaggeration  or  diminution,  but  with 
a  large,  generous,  and  sympathetic  comprehension."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  adds  : 

"Out  of  his  activity  as  a  novelist  and  his  keen  interest  in  the 
shifting  social  conditions  of  his  native  State  of  Indiana  he  ac- 
quired for  himself  that  ideal  of  historical  research  which  is  em- 
bodied in  his  'The  Beginners  of  a  Nation  '  and  'The  Transit  of 
Civilization.'  This  ideal  was  that  of  reconstructing  the  entire 
social  conditions  of  an  older  period.  Our  university  students 
borrowed  the  notion  and  the  name — Culturgeschichte — from 
Germany.  They  accepted  this  program  of  research  and  accepted 
as  well  much  of  the  German  pedantry  witlrwhich  it  had  become 
invested.  Mr.  Eggleston  turned  to  the  history  of  culture  simply 
because  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  natural  and  delightful  way  of 
reentering  the  past.  He  spared  no  pains  in  research,  not  because 
he  had  acquired  a  'scientific  method,'  but  because  he  had  never 
been  without  a  Hoosier  conscience.  The  results  of  his  studies 
and  research  were  as  delightful  as  much  of  the  production  of  our 
seminars  is  repellent  to  the  average  thoughtful  reader.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  see  a  natural  talent  develop  to  maturity  through  a 
kind  of  inner  force  and  judgment.  Tertullian  rejoices  in  the 
number  of  'souls  naturally  Christian' — anintce  naturaliter 
ChristiancB — which  there  is  in  the  world,  and  every  loyal 
American  will  find  in  the  sober  and  complete  achievement  of 
Edward  Eggleston  grounds  for  believing  that  far  beyond  con- 
ventional academic  limits  the  country  abounds  in  minds  which 
are  scholarly  by  nature." 

For  several  years  during  his  j-outh  Mr.  Eggleston  was  an 
active  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church,  traveling  the  prairies 
and  preaching  at  the  new  settlments  to  whites  and  Indians. 
This  period  of  his  life  found  expression  in  his  well-known  book, 
"The  Circuit  Rider."  In  May,  1870,  Mr.  Eggleston  was  offered 
the  editorship  of  The  Independent,  and  moved  to  Brooklyn  to 
live.  Later,  he  became  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  in  this 
journal  "  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  "  appeared  serially.  Thence- 
forward his  life  was  given  to  literature,  with  the  exception  of 
five  years,  during  which  he  acted  as  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  Brooklyn.  Among  bis  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Mr.  Blake's  Walking-Stick  "  (1869),  "The  End  of 
the  World"  (1872),  "Roxy"  (1S7S),  "The  Hoosier  Schoolboy" 
(1883).  "The  Graysons"  (1888),  "A  History  of  the  United 
States  and  its  People  for  Use  in  Schools"  (1888),  and  "Duffels" 
(1893).  Mr.  Eggleston  was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 


Mr. 


NOTES. 

-Mr.  H.all  Caine  describes  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  the  recent  visit  of 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Caine  accom- 
panied the  royal  parly,  and  acted  as  their  guide  to  the  many  places  of  his- 
torical interest. 

George  Francis  Tkain,  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  as  he  has  been  proud  to 
call  himself,  is  at  work  on  his  autobiography,  which  will  be  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Appleton  in  the  fall  under  the  title  of  "  My  Life  in  Many  States 
and  in  Foreign  Lands."  Citizen  Train  is  now  seventy-three  years  old,  and 
lives  in  the  Mills  Hotel,  New  York. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   ENGINEER   IN   THE   KITCHEN. 

THE  designiuji  atul  ci[iiipmfin  of  large  kitchens,  such  as 
those  of  liotels  and  apartmeiit-liouses,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  branch  of  engineering  practise— so  we  arc 
told  by  Reginald  Pelliam  Hultou  in  Cassier' s  Maj^^azine  (Sep- 
tember). The  arrangement  of  such  a  kitchen  was  formerly  left 
to  the  manufacturers  of  various  cooking  appliances  or  to  the 
steward  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  department,  but  the  re- 
sults were  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  in  a  large  modern  establishment  seems  to  call  for  the 
aid  of  a  skilled  engineer.  The  need  for  scientific  ventilation 
alone  would  justify  this.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Bolton  tells  us.  no 
less  than  i6,ooo  cubic  feet  i)er  minute  of  cold  fresh  air  are 'forced 
by  fans  into  an  underground  kitchen,  and  even  in  winter  the 
temperature  of  this  air  does  not  require  to  be  raised.  At  the 
same  time,  about  12.000  cubic  feet  are  withdrawn  by  fans,  the 
balance  being  required  for,  and  utilized  by,  the  fires  of  the 
ranges  and  ba- 
k  i  n  g  -  o  V  e  n  s. 
Some  of  the  ap 
pliances  used  in 
a  large  modern 
kitchen  are  thus 
described  by  the 
writer : 

"The  cooking- 
range  remains  of 
much  the  same 
general  type,  but 
is  now  heavier 
throughout,  and 
is  arranged  with 
fire-pots  made  of 
massive  blocks  of 
baked  fire-clay, 
and  with  mechan- 
ical grates,  rock- 
ing or  shaking  the 
clinker  and  ashes 
from  below  tho 
fire,  for  which  an- 
thracite is  largely 
used  and  forms 
an  ideal  fuel.  The 

use  of  gas  for  large  cooking  is  not  widespread,  altho  it  is 
utilized  in  broilers.  For  these,  however,  many  cooks  insist  on 
the  use  of  charcoal  as  superior. 

"The  chimney  or  flue  for  the  draft  of  ranges  is  very  usually 
proportioned  in  a  haphazard  manner  without  reference  to  the 
actual  consumption  of  coal.  The  gases  of  combustion  enter  the 
flue  very  hot.  and  thus  very  small  flues  are  made  to  do  effective 
work.  But  if  properly  proportioned,  and  provided  wich  suitable 
dampers,  a  considerable  reduction  could  be  effected  in  the  neces- 
sary temperature  required  to  produce  the  draft 

"Soups  and  vegetables  are  cooked  by  steam  coils  in  suitable 
iron  and  copper  kettles  or  pots,  mounted  separately  on  iron  stands 
and  groujied  together  under  a  large  hood  designed  to  catch  the 
steam  and  vapors  which  arise  in  considerable  volume.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  waste  from  these  utensils,  composed  largely  of  greasy 
material,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  kitchen  design  and  manage- 
ment. With  the  waste  of  the  scullerj',  where  the  pots  and  other 
utensils  are  washed,  the  discharge  is  apt  to  congeal  in  any  system 
of  pipes  and  cause  a  stoppage.  For  this  purpose  a  device  known 
as  the  grease-trap  is  used,  consisting  of  a  closed  iron  receptacle 
through  which  tlie  greasy  waters  pass,  and  overflow  bej-ond  a 
bafHe-plate.  The  receptacle  has  a  water-jacket  through  which 
the  cold-water  supply  of  the  various  kitchen  fixtures  is  caused  to 
pass,  thus  chilling  the  floating  grease,  which  can  then  be  re- 
moved from  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  at  intervals.     The 
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grease  is  of  cons-ilerable  value  for  .soap  making,  but  as  it  is 
usually  considered  a  perquisite  of  the  chef,  its  economy  has  to  be 
ignored. 

"As  so  many  kitchens  are  below  the  level  of  the  sewerage 
system,  the  wastage  has  to  be  elevated  from  some  receptacle 
into  which  it  is  led.  Various  sewage-lifting  devices  are  em- 
ployed, in  which  compressed  air,  or  ejectors  operated  by  steam, 
or  centrifugal  pumps  are  the  agents. 

"Near  the  cook's  table  is  a  refrigerator,  fitted  with  shelves  or 
small  drawers,  in  which  the  cooks  can  keep  their  materials  handy 
for  instant  use.  and  in  this  position  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
low  temperature  may  be  readily  appreciated. 

"The  butcher's  shop  is  arranged  close  to  the  broiling  end  of 
the  ranges,  and  is  provided  with  cuttingup  blocks  and  tables, 
and  with  sinks  in  which  to  wash  meats  and  chickens  coining  from 
cold-storage.  It  has,  of  course,  a  special  refrigerator  for  cut 
portions  of  meat,  the  carcasses  being  kept  in  a  separate  large 
storage-room. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  ranges  is  the  scullery  where  very 
large  sinks  are  used  for  the  washing  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  and 
a  great  amount  of  water  is  run  to  waste.  In  a  suitable  place  for 
the  reception  of  used  articles  are  the  dish-washing  machines,  of 
which  a  number  of  designs  exist.  The  process  of  '  washing  up  ' 
after  a  meal  is  so  well  known  and  so  undesirable  an  accompani- 
ment of  house- 
keeping that  its 
ac  c  o  mplishment 
in  a  large  estab- 
lishment without 
the  use  of  ma 
chinery  may  be 
recognized  as  a 
very  thorny  task. 
The  plates,  as 
received  from  the 
waiters,  are 
scraped  by  at 
tendants  of  their 
contents,  the 
debris  falling 
through  holes  in 
the  counter  into 
garbage -cans,  a 
rough  selection 
being  made  by 
the  scrapers. 
This  garbage  is 
promptly  re- 
moved as  the 
cans  are  filled, 
and  is  now  usu- 
ally placed  in  a 
refrigerated 
chamber  where  it  is  so  chilled  that  no  vapors  or  odors  can 
arise  from  it  previous  to  the  removal.  In  the  largest  hotels  fur- 
naces for  its  destruction  are  being  utilized  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
service,  and  in  one  establishment,  where  the  wastage  of  all  .sorts 
is  expected  to  exceed  two  tons  a  daj',  the  heat  so  generated  forms 
an  auxiliary  source  of  power. 

"The  dirtj-  plates  are  stacked  in  wire  baskets,  elevated  by  a 
pulley,  and  dipped  into  boiling  soapy  water,  agitated  by  a  me- 
chanical device  or  by  jets  of  water  or  steam.  The  material  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  plates  is  very  thoroughly  removed  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  is  followed  by  a  plunge  into  another  receptacle  con- 
taining a  flowing  supply  of  agitated  clear  boiling  water.  Thence 
the}-  emerge  dripping,  but  very  hot,  and  rapidly  dry  without 
handling,  requiring  only  a  slight  polish  with  a  cloth  before  being 
replaced  in  the  heated  chests  ready  again  for  use. 

"Those  required  for  cold  materials  are  put  in  a  chilljng  closet 
and  are  reduced  in  temperature.  Glassware  is  usually  hand- 
cleaned,  but  where  very  large  numbers  of  pieces  are  used, — and 
a  large  bar  will  send  out  more  than  10,000  glasses  a  day. — a  ma- 
chine is  employed,  very  similar  in  general  operation  to  the  dish- 
machine." 

Among  other  labor-saving  devices  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bolton 
are  electrically  operated  silver-polishers  ;  double-decked  baking- 
ovens  ;  and  kneadiug-machines  for  bread.     In  the  making  of  ice- 
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cream,  fluid  from  the  refrigerating  apparatus  is  coiiductfd  di- 
rectly into  the  outer  chaml)er  of  the  freezers,  doing  away  with 
all  handling  of  ice  and  salt.  Oysters  are  steam-cooked,  and 
eggs  are  boiled  in  automatic  steam-heated  boilers,  set  to  boil  to 
the  precise  desired  extent.  Of  possil>le  further  improvements, 
especially  in  the  way  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  carriers 
for  much  of  the  hand-service  used  at  present,  the  writer  says : 

"It  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  some  jiroprie- 
tors  that  mechanical  appliances  are  capable  of  improving  the 
service  in  the  dining-chambor  and  of  reducing  its  cost  and  ex- 
tent. 

"The  course  of  improvement  will  be  in  the  direction  of  travel- 
ing-conveyors, by  which  all  used  utensils  will  be  returned  direct 
from  a  central  point,  or  points,  in  the  dining-room  to  the  cleaning 
departments,  and  there  is  no  reasou  why  the  same  methods  may 
not  be  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  food  and  drink  into  the  dining- 
room,  or  at  least  to  the  serving-room.  The  kitchen  would  thus 
no  longer  be  invaded  by  a  stream  of  waiters.  These  would  be 
replaced  by  a  few  trained  servers,  loading  the  conveyor  at  a  cen- 
tral point,  and  the  waiters  would  not  be  overheated,  as  they  now 
are,  not  only  by  their  exertions,  but  by  entering  tlie  warm  culi- 
nary departments.  All  orders  would  be  transmitted  in  written 
form  from  a  pneumatic  station  at  the  table,  aud  all  bill-cards  and 
bills  returned  in  the  same  manner. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  process  of  removal  of 
table  appliances  will  be  effected  by  arranging  for  the  entire  table 
to  be  elevated  through  the  ceiling  to  a  chamber  above,  whence  it 
will  be  replaced  by  a  newly  set  table  top,  or  by  the  descent 
through  an  enlarged  central  table  leg  of  the  table  contents,  to  be 
replaced  by  others  on  its  return. 

"The  elimination  of  the  noise  and  clatter  of  the  removal  of 
dishes,  and  the  improvement  of  the  personal  appearance  and 
condition  of  the  table  attendants,  may  be  thus  effected  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  should  place  the  service  of  modern  res- 
taurants on  a  higher  plane. 

"These  results  will  be  attained  if  the  subject  is  emancipated 
from  the  negligence  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  treated,  and 
is  dealt  with  as  a  matter  deserving  of  trained  technical  atten- 
tion." 


DOES   LIGHTNING   OSCILLATE? 

WHEN  an  electric  condenser,  such  as  the  familiar  Leyden 
jar,  discharges,  the  action  is  similar  to  that  of  a  bent 
spring  when  leleased.  Instead  of  returning  at  once  to  a  position 
of  equilibrium  and  staying  there,  the  spring  overshoots  the  mark 
and  returns  to  rest  by  a  series  of  decreasing  oscillations.  So,  in 
the  case  of  the  discharged  jar  there  is  a  series  of  electrical  rushes 
in  opposite  directions,  lessening  gradually  until  quiet  ensues, 
but  all  taking  place  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  mechanism  of  the  lightning  dis- 
charge is  precisely  similar  to  this.  In  La  Nature,  however,  M. 
J.  Garcin  describes  some  interesting  German  experiments  which 
negative  this  view  and  appear  to  show  that  lightning  is  not 
always  oscillatory,  even  if  it  may  be  generally  so.  Says  M. 
Garcin : 

"Is  lightning  an  oscillatory  discharge?  Dr.  Lodge  asserts  that 
it  is,  and  he  maintains  that  the  gigantic  spark  that  constitutes 
the  lightning  obeys  the  laws  that  govern  the  discharge  from  the 
humble  Leyden  jar. 

"Experiment  does  not  seem  always  to  verify  this  assertion, 
and  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Walter,  of  Hamburg,  published  in  the 
Physakalische  Zeiiscln  ift,  seems  to  show  that  in  many  cases 
the  current  that  forms  tne  discharge  remains  continuous,  altho 
very  irregular. 

"Photography  long  ago  established  the  fact  that  lightning  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  discharges  along  the  same  path.  This  is  eas- 
ily shown  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  that  moves  during  the 
exposure.  But  when  the  camera  is  moved  by  the  operator's 
hand,  he  can  not  measure  the  interval  of  time  that  separates  two 
successive  discharges.  Walter  causes  a  regular  dis]>1acement  by 
clockwork  connected  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  apparatus.  .  .  . 


"One  of  tlie  plates  thus  obtained  shows  clearly  the  traces  of 
three  successive  discharges.  The  times  that  elapsed  between 
these  were  measured  .  .  .  and  found  to  be  unequal,  the  first 
being  0.042  second  and  the  other  o.  11  second. 

"This  excludes  the  possibility  of  an  oscillatory  discharge,  since 
the  intervals  would  have  been  equal  on  this  hypothesis. 

"The  trace  of  the  first  discharge  was  branched,  while  the  two 
others  did  not  have  this  appearance. 

"This  curious  phenomenon  is  explained  by  certain  interesting 
experiments  made  by  M.  Waller  in  1899  on  the  formation  of  the 
electric  sjjark  with  an  induction-coil.  The  spark  did  not  dear 
the  air-space  at  a  bound,  but  jiroceeded  by  successive  stages, 
under  the  impulses  of  the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  coil, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  wedges  that  are  driven  into  a  log 
of  wood  first  at  one  end.  then  at  the  other.  Its  ramifications  are 
incomplete  positive  discharges.  .  .  ,  When  the  way  has  onc«. 
been  cleared  the  branches  disappear,  for  the  channel  that  has 
been  formed  is  that  of  least  resistance.  This  is  why  in  the  pho- 
tograph the  second  and  third  discharges  showed  no  branchings. 

"Walter  counted  in  some  cases  as  many  as  six  discharges  at 
very  unequal  intervals.  .  .  .  Heestimates  that  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  discharge  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  the  cloud  is 
positive  with  regard  to  the  earth.  .  .  .  Dr.  Walter's  results  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  recent  American  experiments,  in  which 
the  period  of  the  discharge  appears  to  have  been  measured  and 
found  to  be  about  0.02  second  .  .  .  The  great  majority  of  the 
electricians  are  for  periodicity,  but  the  question  decidedly  is  not 
completely  solved  as  yet." — Traitslatiott  vunie  for  The  Liter- 
ary Dir.EST. 


NEW  PLAN    FOR   A    DIRIGIBLE    BALLOON. 

ANEW  plan  for  a  dirigible  balloon,  embracing  many  ira 
provements,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  M.  Torres,  whose  name  is  already  well  known  in 
connection  witii  his  work  on  calculating-machines.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  inventor's  proposed  improvements  are 
based  on  a  careful  mathematical  stud}"  of  the  conditions  in- 
volved. A  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  examine 
the  plan  has  just  made  its  report,  which  is  summarized  for 
Cos>i{os  (August  16)  by  M.  Appell.     Says  this  writer: 

"It  seems  that  the  difficulties  now  presented  by  the  problem  of 
aeronautics  arise  less  from  the  insufficiency  of  motors  than  from 
the  defective  stability  of  balloons.  The  author  enumerates  the 
causes  of  instability  for  a  balloon  driven  by  a  screw.  Four  prin- 
cipal forces  act  on  the  system  formed  of  the  balloon  and  its  car: 
the  weight  /'  of  the  system,  the  a.scensional  force  A,  the  propul- 
sive force/  of  the  screw,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  be- 
cause of  symmetry  can  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  reduced  to 
a  force  R.  Perturbations  in  the  motion  of  the  balloon  are  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  the  magnitude  or  position  of  some  one  of 
these  forces.  It  is  useless  to  recapitulate  here  the  precautions 
habitually  taken  to  avoid  all  dangerous  variation  of  the  points  of 
application  of  the  forces  A  and  P  ;  the  magnitude  of  each  of  these 
forces  varies  continuously  as  the  naphtha  is  consumed  in  the  mo- 
tor and  as  its  weight  is  replaced  by  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  balloon  ;  but  it  does  not  undergo  any  sudden  variation  except 
when  ballast  is  thrown  out,  which  produces  a  change  in  weight 
of  slight  importance." 

The  remaining  forces,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — namely,  the 
air  resistance  and  the  propulsive  force  of  the  screw — are  subject 
to  considerable  variation,  and  when  the  screw  is  fixed  to  the  car, 
as  is  usual,  they  are  not  even  in  the  same  straight  line,  for  the 
principal  part  of  the  air-resistance  is  felt  by  the  balloon  itself. 
Abrupt  variations  in  these  two  forces  thus  tend  to  produce  rota- 
tion, which  makes  itself  felt  as  a  pitching  motion  of  the  aerostat. 
To  prevent  this  M.  Torres  proposes  to  place  the  screw  at  the 
rear  of  the  balloon  itself.     Says  the  writer: 

"This  is  of  course  not  the  first  time  that  this  solution  of  the 
problem  has  been  proposed,  but  the  author  has  made  its  realiza- 
tion possible  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 

"The  balloons  generally  used  are  spindle-shaped  and  carry  a 
car  suspended  by  a  system  of  cords.     When  the  balloon  is  long. 
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as  it  must  be  to  gu  at  great  speed,  the  car  must  also  be  length- 
ened. .  .  .  The  moditicatiou  jnoposed  by  the  author  consists,  in 
principle,  in  placing  the  susi>cuding  cords  inside  the  balloon  and 
attaching  them  to  a  sort  of  rigid  interior  keel ;  the  size  of  the  car 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  it  is  very  near  the  balloon." 

The  inventor  also  proposes  several  other  improvements:  he 
divides  his  balloon  into  several  compartments,  the  gas  in  each 
of  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  his  motor  is 
surrounded  by  an  incombustible  sheath  of  asbestos  from  which 
the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  clear  of  the  balloon 
through  a  tube,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  fire.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  to  examine  M.  Torres's  plan  reported  unani- 
mously in  its  favor  and  recommended  that  it  be  given  a  trial. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CYCLING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

SO-CALLED  "centritugal  force"  and  its  allied  phenomena 
seem  to  be  coming  to  the  front  in  recent  sport.  The  most 
wonderful  demonstration  of  it  appears  in  the  "loop-the-loop " 
feats.  When  the  first  railway  of  this  kind  was  proposed  it  was 
shown  "conclusively"  by  a  correspondent  of  an  engineering 
magazine  that  it  would  not  work,  as  the  required  initial  speed 
could  not  be  attained  by  any  practicable  descent.  His  figures, 
which  were  reproduced  in  these  columns,  have  been  falsified  by 
the  logic  of  events.  The  same  prediction  of  impossibility  might 
plausibly  be  made  with  regard  to  "cycle-whirls,"  if  they  were  not 
already  in  successful  operation.  These  are  cycle  tracks  of  small 
diameter  and  of  such  great  inclination  that  the  riders  are  almost 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  latest  is  thus  described  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  (August  23)  : 

"  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  attended  the  presentation 
of  the  first  cycle  whirl,  in  which  cyclists  competed  with  each 
other  on  a  circular  track  small  enough  to  be  placed  on  an  ordi- 
nary theater  stage,  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  bicycle  racing  that  a  cycle  whirl  constructed  for  motor-paced 
racing  would  be  equally  popular.  Of  course  this  involved  a 
much  higher  rate  of  speed,  greater  strains  on  the  structure,  and 
a  considerably  greater  risk.  The  circular  track  of  the  first  cj'cle 
whirl  had  a  pitch  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  45  de- 
grees ;  but  with  the  higher  speeds  necessary  with  motor  cycles 


it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  pitch  from  45  degrees  to  60  degrees, 
and  the  new  track,  which  looks  for  all  the  world,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed from  the  engraving,  like  a  circular  fence,  was  built  with  the 
slats  inclined  only  30  degrees  from  the  vertical. 

"In  determining  the  proper  pitch  of  one  of  these  whirls,  the 
elements  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  speed,  the  curvature, 
and  the  resulting  centrifugal  force.  When  the  motors  with  the 
racing  contestants  are  speeding  at  a  rate  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour  around  a  track,  the  centrifugal  force  tending 
to  throw  the  weight  to  the  outside  of  the  circle  has  to  be  counter- 
acted by  inclining  the  rider  and  his  wheel  at  such  an  angle  to  the 
inside  of  the  circle  that  the  pull  of  gravity  downward  shall,  as 
closely  as  possible,  equilibriate  the  pull  of  centrifugal  force  to 
the  outside  of  the  circle.  The  resultant  of  the  equilibrium  will 
be  a  force  acting  normally  to  the  surface  of  the  track.  Theoreti- 
cally it  would  be  possible  to  run  a  wheel  at  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  around  a  track  of  the  size  shown  in  our 
illustration.  Of  course,  the  track  in  this  case  would  have  to  be 
almost  perpendicular,  and  the  wheels  would  have  to  be  built  up 
of  exceptional  strength  ;  for  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force  acting  normally  to 
the  track  through  the  wheels  would  exert  a  pressure  on  the  track 
much  greater  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  rider 
and  his  wheel  when  he  is  traveling  on  level  ground.  In  the  so- 
called  race  which  is  herewith  illustrated,  the  woman  rider  inva- 
riably won  the  event.  All  that  she  had  to  do  in  passing  her  op- 
ponent was  to  run  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  track,  where, 
of  course,  she  was  covering  much  less  distance  in  each  lap  than 
her  opponent  who  was  riding  on  a  circle  of  larger  diameter. 
Great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  material  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  track.  It  was  strongly  braced  with 
iron  and  securely  bolted  at  every  intersection  of  the  slats  with 
the  circular  frame.  Judging  from  the  speed  that  was  accom- 
plished, the  track  must  have  presented  less  friction  than  one 
would  suspect.  The  effect  produced  when  the  four  riders  were 
moving  at  .full  speed  was  most  interesting.  They  appeared  at 
times  to  be  standing  out  almost  horizontally  from  the  slats  ;  and 
the  whole  exhibition  was  an  excellent  object-lesson  in  practical 
mechanics." 


BEE-STINGS   FOR    RHEUMATISM. 

THE  "bee-sting  cure  "  for  rheumatism,  which  makes  its  peri- 
odical appearance  in  the  daily  press,  is  now  being  widely 
exploited  again,  and  items  reporting  wonderful  cures  are  not 
thought   unworthy   of   serious   discussion   by   editorial   writers. 


MOTOR-PACED   RACE   ON   A  CYCLE   WHIRL. 

Inclination  of  track  onlj-  30  degrees  from  the  vertical. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  A  merican. 
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That  the  "cure  "  may  be  overdone  seems  probable.     The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (August  9)  contains  the  following  instructive  tale: 

"The  cure  of  rheumatism  by  bee-stings,  an  old  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  exploded  remedy,  is  being  exploited  again  iu  some 
parts  of  the  East.  It  should  be  used  with  great  care  and  dis- 
crimination. The  Piiiladelphia  Ledger  relates  that  one  William 
Suively,  an  old  farmer  of  Shady  Gmve,  Pa.,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  arms  by  rheumatism,  was  stung  by  bees  and  ran  from 
them  so  fast  that  he  discovered  he  had  left  his  rheumatism  be- 
hind. Thereupon  he  made  much  boast  of  the  bee-cure,  hearing 
which  one  Carl  Aprogle,  also  a  rheumatic  victim,  decided  to  try 
it.  So  convinced  was  he  of  its  efhcacy  that  he  invited  his  neigh- 
bors to  witness  the  cure.  He  made  the  experiment  clad  only  in 
a  long,  thin  robe,  hobbled  up  to  the  hives  on  his  crutches,  and 
upset  two  of  them.  Instantly  the  bees  began  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy with  all  the  industry  characteristic  of  the  insect,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  improved  a  whole  shining  hour  had  it  not  been 
that  Aprogle  yelled  most  lustily  for  help.  As  he  was  unable  to 
run  away  some  of  his  neighbors  came  to  his  relief  by  lassoing 
him  and  dragging  him  away  from  the  infuriated  bees.  The  un- 
fortunate man  has  such  a  beautiful  case  of  bee-stings  that  it  may 
be  some  time  before  he  knows  whether  he  has  been  cured  of 
rheumatism.  It  may  turn  out  that  what  is  one  man's  cure  is 
another  man's  poison." 

The  medical  press  has  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  bee-cure, 
but  Dr.  Louis  B.  Couch,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  New- 
York  Sun  (August  3)  to  remind  its  readers  that  formic  acid, 
which  is  the  basis  of  bee  virus,  is  a  well-known  therapeutic 
agent.     He  says : 

"It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the  poison  of  the 
honey-bee  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  has  long  been  known  to  the 
medical  profession  as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  Homeo- 
paths have  been  familiar  with  its  therapeutic  value  for  many 
decades,  and  it  is  in  daily  use  with  them. 

"Analysis  shows  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  honey-bee 
virus  is  formic  acid,  which  is  obtained  also  from  the  glands  of 
stinging  nettles  as  well  as  from  some  kinds  of  caterpillars,  old 
oil  of  turpentine,  etc.  To  this  formic  acid,  in  all  probability,  the 
therapeutic  value  of  the  honey-bee  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
due.  It  offers  to  physicians,  therefore,  a  rich  field  for  original 
investigation  as  a  therapeutic  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

"I  am  working  on  that  line  myself.  I  warn  those  Long  Island 
farmers,  however,  against  letting  too  many  bees  sting  them 
within  any  limited  space,  as  the  swelling,  hardness,  and  inflam- 
mation which  result  would  be  apt  to  choke  off  tlie  circulation 
from  pressure  on  the  blood-vessels,  and  sloughing  of  the  tissues 
might  result." 


Electricity  and  the  Naval  Maneuvers.— The  first 
chapter  of  the  naval  maiieuvers,  off  the  coast  of  New  England, 
showed,  says  The  JVes/ern  Electj-ician  (August  30),  "the  value 
of  ordinary  electrical  communication  in  coast  defense  (altho  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  is  said  to  have 
been  something  of  a  disappointment) ,  and  also  demonstrated 
anew  the  usefulness  of  the  electric  .searchlight,  both  on  shipboard 
and  on  shore.  But,  if  Admiral  Higginson,  of  the  victorious  de- 
fensive squadron,  is  correctly  reported,  the  one  great  lesson  of 
the  search  problem  which  was  worked  to  a  finish  in  the  New  Eng- 
land maneuvers  is  the  absolute  need  of  wireless-telegraph  serv- 
ice on  the  ships  of  the  United  States  navy.  'Its  value  to  me 
during  the  four  days  would  have  been  incalculable,'  said  the 
admiral.  'I  could  have  spoken  my  ships  at  sea,  day  or  night, 
at  any  moment,  by  wnreless  telegrajih,  whereas,  while  all  were 
in  touch  with  me,  they  have  been  far  beyond  signaling  distance, 
and,  as  it  were,  beyond  my  reach.  While  I  have  seen  much  dur- 
ing the  last  four  days  of  value  to  me  and  to  the  navy,  this  one 
need  of  wireless  telegraph  stands  out  so  conspicuous  iu  my  mind 
as  being  the  lesson  of  the  last  four  days  that  it  is  all-absorbing 
in  its  importance  to  my  mind.'  This  may  be  regarded  as  expert 
testimony,  altho,  in  conditions  approaching  a  war  footing,  the 
wireless  outfits  might  not  have  worked  as  well  as  the  admiral 
anticipates.  However,  it  is  clear  that  space-telegraph  sets  must 
now  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  all  up-to-date  war-ships. 
Another  possibility — and  a  very  interesting  one — of  the  use  of 


space  telegraphy  in  naval  warfare  is  in  communicating  wiiii  sub- 
marine boats.  As  is  well  known,  the  submarines  are  'blind' 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this  fact  constitutes  the 
greatest  drawback  to  their  usefulness.  If,  when  submerged, 
niessages  can  be  transmitted  to  this  new  type  of  torpedo-boat 
from  vessels  on  the  surface  or  from  shore  stations,  the  value  of 
the  submergible  boats  will  be  greatly  increased.  Theoretically 
it  would  seem  that  this  accomplishnient  should  be  possible,  yet 
only  actual  experiment  can  determine  whether  a  practicable 
method  of  communication  can  be  developed.  It  is  said  that 
French  naval  ofhcers  have  already  had  some  success  in  trans- 
mitting wireless  messages  to  the  submarine  Triton,  and  it  is 
also  intimated  that  the  torpedo-boat  experts  of  the  British  navy 
are  at  work  on  the  problem.  In  the  mean  time,  one  wonders  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  turn  to  some  use  the  submarine-signal- 
ing experiments  of  the  late  Elisha  Gray  and  Arthur  J.  Mundy  as 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  acoustic  communication  with  the  sub- 
marine boats  through  the  water." 


Observations  on  Comets'  Tails.— "The  shape,  ex- 
tent, and  precise  form  and  position  of  the  comet's  tail."  says 
Knoii'leiige,  "are  better  observed  by  the  naked  eye  than  with 
the  telescope  •,  since  the  eye  can  embrace  a  far  wider  field,  and 
is  the  fitter  instrument  for  dealing  with  great  extensions  of  faint 
light.  To  map  out,  night  by  night,  the  precise  position  of  the 
tail  or  tails  with  reference  to  the  neighboring  stars,  to  trace  its 
limit  and  to  determine  its  exact  form,  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portant tasks.  It  was  very  early  noticed  that  the  tails  of  coiuets 
are  in  general  directed  away  from  the  sun,  and  the  instance  of 
certain  comets,  which  passed  at  jierihelion  very  close  to  the  solar 
surface,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  we  must  not  regard  a  comet's 
tail  as  forming  a  body  coherent  with  the  head.  Thus  the  great 
comet  of  1843  swept  around  some  iSo'  of  longitude  at  perihelion 
in  something  like  eighteen  hours  of  time.  The  tail  which  had 
been  seen  before  perihelion,  pointing  away  from  the  sun  in  one 
direction,  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed  of  the  same 
material  as  made  up  the  tail,  lying  in  the  opposite  direction  after 
perihelion.  But  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  sun  were  capable 
of  exercising  a  repulsive  force  upon  some  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  comet,  driving  it  off  in  a  continuous  stream,  then 
the  general  behavior  of  cometary  tails  would  be  accounted  for. 
The  tail,  seen  at  any  particular  time,  would  be  the  summation 
of  particles  which  had  left  the  comet  at  different  successive  in- 
stants, just  as  the  trail  of  smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  locomo- 
tive, as  seen  at  any  particular  moment,  is  composed  of  particles 
that  came  oft'  from  it  at  successive  instants,  and  is  not  a  body 
coherent  with  the  engine.  .  .  .  Professor  Bredikhine  found  that 
several  of  the  great  comets  of  the  jiast  century  were  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  long  straight  tails  which  must  have 
been  composed  of  particles  moving  under  an  influence  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  times  that  of  gravity." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

The  relative  cost  of  slow  and  fast  trains,  accoiding  to  recent  investiga- 
tions, seems,  says  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering,  to  be  properly 
much  more  an  operating  question  than  one  affecting  the  design  of  equip- 
ment. "In  arecenttest  made  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  Xewjersey  a  train 
of  eight  empty  passenger-coaches  and  a  dynamometer,  weighing  alto- 
gether 309  tons,  was  hauled  from  Jersey  City  to  SomervlUe  and  return 
twice  by  the  same  engine  on  the  same  day."  The  idea  was  to  run  one 
round  trip  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  per  hour,  and  the  other  at 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  per  hour,  and  analyze  the  results.  Unfortu- 
nately the  "slow  "  train  h.id  to  be  run  too  fast  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

HUM.\N  Odors.— Charles  Fere  calls  attention,  in  the  Revue  de  Aftdecine, 
to  the  fact  that  the  skin  possesses  a  certain  odor  which  varies  according  to 
the  individual,  the  age,  and  the  race.  Says  T/ie  Medical  Century,  August  i, 
in  an  abstract  of  Fere's  paper  :  "The  nervous  system  seems  to  exert  much 
influence  over  the  odor  of  the  cutaneous  secretions.  Hamny)nd  cites  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  always  gave  out  an  odor  of  pineapple  when  she  was 
in  a  temper,  and  another  who  smelt  of  violets  when  suffering  from  an  hys- 
terical attack.  The  special  point  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  call  atten- 
tion is  that  certain  odors  are  inherited,  or  may  even  extend  to  side 
branches  of  the  same  family.  Dogs  are  always  able  to  recognize  this  odor 
even  when  it  is  so  subtle  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  man.  The  author 
cites  interesting  cases  of  emotions  produced  by  odors  reminiscent  of  cer- 
tain events,  and  a  case  of  total  disappearance  of  all  cutaneous  odor  with 
every  beginning  of  pregnancy.  In  relation  to  the  latter  occurrence,  he 
states  that  Moiren  found  that  aromatic  orchids  lost  their  perfume  a  half- 
hour  after  the  artificial  application  of  pollen,  while  non-fertilized  flowers 
retain  their  perfume  for  a  much  longer  time." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

OUTLOOK    FOR    MISSIONARY    WORK    IN 
AFRICA. 

JOSEPH  CRANE  HARTZELL.  the  missionary  bishop  of  the 
MethtKlist  Episcopal  Cluirch  in  Africa,  has  returned  to  this 
country  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  during  whicli  he  traveled 
many  thousands  of  miles  around  and  through  the  "Dark  Conti- 
nent." In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  New  York  Cliristian 
Advocate,  the  bishop  gives  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to 
the  present  status  of  missionary  work  in  Africa  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future.     He  declares  : 

"I  have  made  six  episcopal  tours  in  Africa,  the  last  being  the 
most  extensive  and  thorough.  They  have  enabled  me  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  work  into  three  conferences,  two  on 
the  West  and  one  on  the  East  coast ;  fix  upon  centers  for  main 
stations  ;  adjust  working  relations  with  the  several  governments 
under  whose  flags  we  operate  ;  learn  something  of  the  native 
Africans,  and  the  best  methods  for  mission  movements  among 
them  ;  open  work  among  white  populations  in  Rhodesia  and  else- 
where, largely  on  self-supporting  plans,  and  thus  make  American 
Methodism  a  permanent  and  influential  factor  among  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  white  people  of  the  continent;  and  to 
have  personal  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  field  and  of  the 

.  workers 

"Five  years  ago  we  had  one  missionary  and  one  native  mis- 
sion-station, with  six  members,  at  Inhambane,  East  Africa. 
Now  we  have  a  conference  of  nineteen  members  and  workers 
and  over  300  communicants,  and  property  worth  $100,000,  not 
counting  over  13.000  acres  of  land  ;  our  native  church  and  school 
work  grows  rapidly  ;  our  printing-press  is  busy;  our  industrial 
farm  and  experiment  station  at  Old  Umtali  are  highly  com- 
mended for  their  practical  efficiency.  At  New  Umtali,  besides 
the  success  with  natives,  the  work  among  the  Europeans  and 
African  white  people  is  remarkably  successful.  We  are  building 
a  $10,000  church  on  lots  worth  $6,000  which  were  donated  to  us  ; 
and  the  Umtali  Academy  has  just  closed  a  most  successful  year. 
.  .  .  My  own  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized  in  East 
Africa.  Further  offers  for  large  cooperation  are  made.  For 
every  dollar  of  special  gifts  beyond  the  missionarj'  appropriations 
received  in  America  I  can  raise  one  or  more  elsewhere.  Besides 
developing'the  centers  now  occupied  and  making  them  efficient 
in  surrounding  regions  my  jilan  is  to  secure  concessions  of  land 
for  other  large  centers  northward  and  eastward,  for  those  who 
come  after  me  to  occupy  and  develop.  Now  is  the  golden  mo- 
ment in  South  and  East  Africa  to  build  well  on  foundations  we 
have,  and  preempt 
and  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

Three  mission 
presses  have  been 
established,  the  most 
important  at  Monro- 
via, Liberia,  where 
The  New  Africa  is 
printed.  There  are 
also  publishing  equip- 
ments at  Inhambane, 
on  the  East  Coast, 
and  in  Angola.  Re- 
garding the  newly 
undertaken*  mission 
propaganda  in  An- 
gola, Bishop  Hart 
zell  saj's : 

"The  second  new 
mission  conference 
was  organized  May 
31-June  4  last,  with 
fifteen  from  America 
and     several     native 
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workers.  The  outlook  for  large  growth  was  never  so  encour- 
aging. I  secured  another  splendid  and  greatly  needed  property 
in  Saint  I'aul  de  Loanda,  on  the  coast,  a  city  of  5.000  white 
Portuguese  and  35.000  natives.  It  is  the  oldest  city  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa.  .  .  .  We  have  four  other  central  stations, 
extending  300  miles 
into  the  interior. 
Two  native  indus- 
trial schools  sup- 
port themselves  and 
help  erect  our  build- 
ings. We  have  a 
territory  of  300,000 
square  miles,  nine 
degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of 
m  o  n  e  y.  Workers 
are  offering.  The 
stations  are  well  lo- 
cated, the  people  all 
about  are  calling 
for  schools  and 
teachers,  and  will 
themselves  build 
hou.ses  for  schools, 
churches,  and  work- 
ers." 

Bishop  Hartzell  is 
thoroughly  optimis- 
tic   in    his   view  of 

the  future  for  Christian  missions  in  Africa,  and  he  believes  that 
great  results  may  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  We  quote 
again : 

"Ignorance  as  to  the  continent  and  its  peoples;  prejudice 
against  the  negro;  the  fifty  years  of  experience  in  Liberia  by 
whicli  our  oldest  foreign  mission  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
forlorn  hope  by  most  of  the  bishops  and  other  leaders  and  the 
masses  of  our  people  ;  the  Civil  War  and  problems  relating  to  the 
freedom  which  shut  Africa  and  its  millions  out  of  American 
thought  for  a  generation  ;  the  success  of  missions  in  other  foreign 
fields,  and  their  growing  needs  which  success  brings;  the  vast 
and  important  claims  in  the  home  fields,  and  the  comparative 
failuie  of  the  large  and  heroic  plans  of  that  apostolic  evangel, 
William  Taylor,  have  all  combined  to  discount  Africa  and  its 
black  races  as  a  mission-field  in  the  thought  and  practical  plans 
of  the  church. 

"But  all  this  is  rapidly  changing.     The  watchword  'Africa  is 

waiting  '  has  largely 
lost  its  significance. 
The  whole  continent 
is  astir.  With  the 
coming  of  peace  in 
South  Africa  and  the 
increase  of  white  pop- 
ulation the  growth  of 
cities  and  wealth  will 
be  great,  and  the 
native  population  will 
increase  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  8,000 
miles  of  railroads  in 
South  Africa,  along 
the  Nile,  and  stretch- 
ing into  the  interior 
from  several  points 
on  both  coasts,  will 
in  a  few  3-ears  meet 
and  form  a  continen- 
tal system  of  vast 
proportions.  Schools 
for  the  studj'  of  tropi 
cal  diseases  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  doing  much 
to  reduce  the  dangers 
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from  malarial  poisons,  while  all  the  great  missionary  socie- 
ties operating  in  Africa  have  appeals  for  enlargement  every- 
where. Africa  has  tried  '  \vaitii)g. "  and  is  now  calling  to  the  civ- 
ilized world  for  everything  that  makes  for  permanent  and  good 
government  and  for  godly  and  hapjiy  lives.  With  my  limited 
knowledge  of  tiie  continent  as  a  whole  I  could  locate  loo  new  cen- 
tral mission-stations,  and   not  one  be  within   200  miles  of  any 

other 

"If  I  could  have  $100,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa  the  results  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  church,  a  joy  to  angels." 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE 

CLERGY. 


"  \  1  THAT  a  glorious  future  there  would  be  for 
V  V       it  were  not  for  the  clergy  !  "     This  excla 


for  the  church  if 
rgy  !  ■  1  ms  exclamation,  which 
is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Churchman  (August  16),  is  declared 
by  that  paper  lo  be  the  utterance  neither  of  complaining  layman 
nor  a  disappointed  clergyman,  but  of  a  "wise  bishop  who,  in  a 
humorous  spirit,  expressed  to  another  bishop  the  dependence  of 
the  church  upon  her  spiritual  leaders."  The  Churchman  pro- 
ceeds to  comment  on  what  it  styles  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  defects  in  the  present  system  of 
admitting  candidates  to  the  ministry.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"It  is  almost  axiomatic,  whether  in  commerce,  in  the  army  or 
the  navy,  or  in  scientific  pursuits,  that  the  test  of  entrance  into 
official  life  should  be  more  and  more  severe,  and  that  that  test 
should  follow  a  man  through  his  whole  official  career,  so  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  one  to  win  leadership  and  ditTicult  to  retain 
it  because  there  will  be  a  growing  tendency  to  make  the  removal 
of  an  inefficient  or  unworthy  officer  easy.  In  other  words,  a  pos- 
itive test  is  to  be  applied  for  entrance,  and  positive  merit  is  a 
condition  of  continuance  in  office.  A  positive  bar  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  efficient  ministry  is  found  in  the  fact  tliat  here 
the  opposite  principle  is  made  to  apply.  It  is  easy  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  holy  orders  ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remove  a  man 
from  the  ministry  except  for  some  open  and  flagrant  misconduct. 
The  standard  of  entrance  and  the  standard  of  dismissal  are  neg- 
ative, and  not  positive.  Not  whether  a  man  is  primarily  fitted 
for  the  high  service  that  he  is  to  render  or  whether  he  has  main- 
tained that  standard,  but  rather  whether  there  is  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  or  why  he  should  be  permitted 
to  remain." 

The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  ministry,  maintains  The 
Churchman,  demand  radical  change,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining not  merely  a  barely  reputable  standard,  but  a  standard 
of  positive  efficiency,  must  be  insisted  upon.     It  continues: 

"We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  a 
young  man  claims  an  inward  call,  the  clergy  and  laity  bow  be- 
fore that  subjective  impression  as  if  it  were  infallible,  and  give 
their  influence  and  their  aid  financially  and  otherwise  to  render 
his  acceptance  by  the  bishop  sure.  It  would  be  better  to  follow 
the  example  of  a  priest  of  our  acquaintance.  In  a  sermon  he  had 
presented  with  such  power  the  claims  of  the  ministry  that  a 
young  man  was  unable  to  resist  the  appeal.  The  preacher,  how- 
ever, knew  that  he  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  youth  declared  that  he  was 'called. '  The  priest  said 
to  him,  'How  do  you  know  that  you  are  called?'  He  said,  'I 
know  as  St.  Paul  knew  when  he  was  called.'  Then  said  the 
priest,  'If  you  will  give  me  any  one  of  the  signs  that  St.  Paul 
gave  as  evidence  of  his  call,  I  will  be  glad  to  present  you  to  the 
bishop,  but  not  otherwise.' 

"  When  such  a  stand  as  this  is  taken,  when  the  church  returns 
to  the  practise  of  the  apostles  and  puts  first  her  call  and  second 
the  subjective  response  of  the  individual,  then  a  true  test  will 
be'established,  and  mistaken  vocations  will  no  longer  be  a  bar 
to  the  glorious  future  of  the  church." 

The  Lii'ino-  Church  (Milwaukee,  August  16)  suggests  that 
clerical  efficiency  would  be  considerably  increased  if  more  liberal 
salaries  were  paid.     It  says: 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that,  altho  in  commencing  a  young 


man  receives  a  higher  salary  in  the  ministry  than  in  any 
other  profession,  the  man  of  experience  and  ability  does  not  re- 
ceive anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  same  ability  and  experience 
would  have  received  in  some  other  professions.  Either,  then, 
the  ministry  is  filled  with  men  of  very  moderate  ability  and  al- 
ways has  been  so  filled,  or  else  there  has  been  the  .smaller  pro- 
portional salary  ;  for  no  man  seems  able  to  accumulate  money 
as  a  clergyman,  certainly  not  in  any  such  proportion  as  the  fairly 
successful  lawyer  or  physician.  But  the  small  salary  which  the 
clergyman  receives  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  him.  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  he  shall  have  more  than  a  fair  competency. 
.  .  .  He  is  willing  to  face  many  hardships  of  a  financial  nature 
for  the  sake  of  doing  the  work  which  he  has  chosen.  There  is  in 
it  a  satisfaction  w  hich  is  part  of  the  reward. 

"liut  this  willingness,  which  is  more  frequent  thdn  is  often 
supposed,  should  not  be  the  opportunity  for  parsimony  to  impose 
upon  the  '  minister. '  The  whole  question  of  clerical  salaries  is 
more  involved  than  the  determination  of  their  amount  and  what 
a  man  needs  for  his  support." 


CANON    CHEYNE   AND    THE    "MADNESS   OF 
RADICAL  CRITICISM." 

'"P*HE  publication  of  the  new  volume  of  the  "Encyclopedia 
*•  Biblica."  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  ca- 
non of  Rochester  and  Oriel  jnofessor  of  Scripture  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, has  awakened  a  controversy  of  widest  interest  to  all  who 
are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  "  higher  criticism." 
The  charge  is  brought  against  Canon  Cheyne  that  (to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Toronto  Presbyterian)  he  "continues  to  act  as  a 
professor  and  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  while  father- 
ing views  which  are  regarded  by  many  as  not  only  out  of  har- 
mony with,  but  quite  antagonistic  to,  the  Christian  faith."  The 
London  Pilot,  an  influential  weekly  with  Anglican  sympathies, 
declares : 

"The  writers  of  this  encyclopedia  deny,  in  plain  terms,  the  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord.  '  From  some  source  or  other( !)  we  must  be- 
lieve Jesus  to  have  derived  alike  that  holy  severity  and  that  tri- 
umphant joj-ousness  of  a  deep  faith  in  God  which,  in  the  end, 
made  him  great.'  So  writes  Professor  Schmiedel,  who  informed 
us  in  Vol.  I.  that  '  in  the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to  do  with  a 
completely  human  being.  The  divine  is  to  be  sought  in  him 
only  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  found  in  a  man.' 
It  is  interesting  and  somewhat  reassuring  to  find  that  the  same 
critic  asserts  that '  Baptism  and  the  repetition  of  the  Last  Supper 
were  no  ordinances  of  Jesus,'  and  that  'it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  founded  a  new  religious  commu- 
nity." We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  scholar  who  can 
write  in  this  way  puts  himself  out  of  court  as  a  dispassionate 
judge  of  evidence  ;  and  we  are  therefore  the  less  disturbed  when 
we  read  his  confident  negations  of  Christian  belief  as  to  the  di- 
vine Person  of  our  Lord 

"It  is  time  to  speak  plainly  about  this  matter.  The  truth  is 
that  Professor  Cheyne  is  using  his  position  to  popularize  and 
promulgate  non-Christian  beliefs.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  are  permitted  in  the  Church  of  England — and  we  thank 
God  for  it — to  a  degree  unheard  of  in  any  other  Christian  com- 
munity. But  there  are  limits  to  such  freedom — limits  which  men 
can  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  without  .serious  disaster.  No  can- 
did person  desires  to  suppress  free  discussion,  even  of  the  sub- 
jects most  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christendom.  But  plain  men, 
who  themselves  believe  that  our  Lord  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
human  being  of  exceptional  talents  and  gifts,  will  not  tolerate 
the  endowments  of  the  church  being  used  to  propagate  teaching 
which  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Cheyne's  posi- 
tion would  be  quite  defensible  if  he  were  a  '  free  lance. '  and  if  he 
had  not  voluntarily  undertaken  obligations,  both  as  a  priest  and 
a  professor,  to  serve  the  Church  of  England.  But  when  a  man 
finds  that  his  intellectual  convictions  no  longer  harmonize  with 
the  doctrines  which  he  is  paid  to  teach,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to 
consider  whether  he  should  continue  to  hold  the  positions  of  dig- 
nity to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
university  and  of  the  church." 

The   London    Church  Times  gives   these   sentiments   its   ap- 
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pruval.  ami  adds,  with  some  bitterness,  that  tlio  Canon  Cheyne 
appears  to  attach  no  weight  to  the  protests  of  Christian  moral- 
ists, tie  will  "  tiiul  the  opinion  of  ]>lain  men  upon  such  a  position 
as  he  holds  set  forth  with  a  wholesome  plainness  of  speech  by  an 
agnostic  in  Mr.  John  Morley's  essay  on  'Compromise.'" 

The  Chicago  lUblical  H'orld,  a  monthly  journal  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  not  less  severe  in  its  comment.  In 
a  leading  article  on  "The  Madness  of  Radical  Criticism  in  its 
Latest  Phase,"  it  refers  to  Professor  Van  Manen's  article  oa 
"  Paul  "  in  the  new  volume  as  follows  : 

•'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  religious  value  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  its  historical  ele- 
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ments,  for  religious  impressions  and  inspirations  may  be  taught 
by  noble  myths  and  sagas,  evenafter  they  are  recognized  as  mere 
pedagogical  forms  for  the  inculcation  and  illustration  of  truths. 
It  is  also  true  that  such  literary  elements  may  be  discovered  in 
certain  of  the  stories  of  the  Old-Testament  heroes.  All  this,  and 
even  more,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  common  sense,  as  -well  as  his- 
torical instinct,  rebels  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity would  have  come  into  being  if  its  historical  basis  consist- 
ed of  a  shadowy  Jesus  known  to  us  only  through  a  few  self-de- 
preciatory sentences;  a  semi-mythical  tent-maker,  'probably  a 
Jew  by  birth, '  who  made  one  journey  of  which  there  is  little  or 
uo  record,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  '  Paulinism, '  and  who  is  to 
be  known  best  in  a  writing  which  is  no  longer  e.xtant ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  pseudepigraphic  letters  written  by  a  school  who  chose 
to  bear  the  name  of  this  'Paul,'  who  zealously  defended  the 
apostolic  authority  of  a  man  of  whom  they  knew  all  but  nothing, 
who  created  historical  situations  suitable  to  justify  them  in  at- 
tributing to  him  doctrines  of  which  he  had  no  suspicion,  and  the 
need  of  which  was  not  felt  in  their  own  day.  Such  a  wholesale 
aiito-da-fioi  historical  elements  is  at  the  expense  of  all  historical 
method,  of  all  sane  criticism,  and  of  all  Christian  history." 

In  spite  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  church  papers,  no  efforts 
have  as  yet  been  made  to  oust  Professor  Cheyne  from  the  posi- 
tions he  holds  ;  and  the  Boston  Transcript  ventures  the  opinion 
that  no  such  efforts  will  be  made.  At  the  same  time,  adds  The 
Transcript,  "the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  this  case."  The 
same  paper  continues ; 

"It  raises  the  whole  problem  of   casuistry  involved  in  creed 


subscription  and  ordination  vows.  Certainly  nothing  but  a  pro- 
found sense  of  duty  and  honor  should  govern  a  man  whose  posi- 
tion as  professor  and  as  editor  gives  him  opportunity  for  so  far. 
reaching  influence  as  Professor  Cheyne  enjoys. 

"The  Iligh-Church  party  is  by  no  means  a  unit  in  matters  of 
Biblical  scholarship,  whatever  may  be  its  coherence  on  matters 
of  ritual.  Bishop  (formerly  Canon;  Gore  and  the  group  of  Oxford 
tutors  who  have  recently  issued  a  bold  and  suggestive  collection 
of  essays,  entitled  'Contentio  Veritatis,'  will  scarcely  be  in  a 
position  to  assail  Professor  Cheyne  or  to  deny  him  substantial 
support  should  he  need  to  rally  his  friends." 

In  the  ultra-radical  religious  papers,  Canon  Cheyne' s  views 
win  expressions  of  warm  commendation.  The  London  Literary 
Guide  and  Rationalist  Review  observes:  "Perhaps  it  is  inevi- 
table, in  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  that  there  should  be 
rationalists  both  within  and  without  the  church.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  Canon  Cheyne.  We  can  only  express 
our  admiration  for  his  great  ability,  for  the  depth  and  extent  of 
his  scholarship,  and  for  the  quiet,  unflinching  courage  with  which 
he  assails  some  of  the  most  sacred  points  of  the  ancient  Christian 
creed." 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

SUCCESSION." 


APOSTOLIC 


WHEN  was  the  theory  of  "Apostolic  Succession  "  first  rec- 
ognized as  a  part  of  church  doctrine?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances arose  the  thought  that  episcopacy  is  of  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  that  only  he  is  a  true  bishop  who  stands  in  the  direct 
line  of  apostolic  succession ;  that  episcopal  ordination  is  neces- 
sary to  the  constitution  of  the  clergy ;  and  that  the  sacraments 
can  be  validly  performed  only  by  one  episcopally  ordained? 
Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  who  devotes  himself  to  a  consideration  of  these  questions 
in  The  American  Journal  of  T/icology  (July),  states  at  the  out- 
set his  belief  that  the  idea  of  apostolic  succession  had  no  place 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  Paul  and  the  apostles.  "We  have  no 
warrant  in  any  of  our  sources,"  he  says,  "for  the  assumption 
that  the  church,  in  the  thought  of  any  of  the  apostles,  existed 
before  its  members  or  independently  of  them  ;  that  it  was  an 
institution  in  and  of  itself  and  separate  from  them  ;  that  it  had 
grace  which  it  could  bestow  upon  them  by  virtue  of  its  special 
relation  to  Christ.  .  .  .  Whatever  authority  and  leadership  any 
believer  might  possess  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  gift  was  a  purely 
spiritual  authority  and  leadership."     He  continues: 

"Apostles  were  traveling  missionaries  or  evangelists  who  went 
about  from  j^lace  to  place  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  spreading 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  There  were  many  of  them  in  the  early 
church,  and  only  gradually  did  the  name  take  on  the  exclusive 
meaning  which  it  now  has — only  gradually  was  it  confined  to  the 
twelve  and  Paul  as  distinguished  from  other  missionaries  and 
messengers  of  Christ.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  apostles, 
whether  the  twelve  or  others,  held  any  official  position  in  the 
church  ;  that  they  had  an  ecclesiastical  office  which  gave  them 
an  inherent  right  to  rule  over  their  brethren.  When  Christ  chose 
the  twelve  he  sent  them  out  to  be  missionaries  and  preachers  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  x.  5  et  seq.),  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  seventy  (Luke  x.  i  et  seq..),  who  were  apostles  as  really 
as  the  twelve.  Nothing  was  said  about  holding  office,  about 
ruling  or  governing  the  church,  or  about  exercising  any  kind  of 
authority  over  those  to  whom  they  were  sent." 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  apostles  and  early  teachers  claimed 
no  official  authority  over  the  church.  But  at  an  early  day  we 
find  regular  officers  of  one  kind  or  another  appointed  in  the  vari- 
ous local  churches  ;  and  in  the  second  century  the  three  distinct 
offices  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon  are  testified  to,  at  least 
in  Asia  Minor.  Their  chief  functions  were  (i)  the  administra- 
tion of  charities  ;  (2  )  the  conduct  of  religious  services  and  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  (3)  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Professor  McGiffert  writes  further  : 

"As  time  passed  and  the  original  dependence  upon  the  Spirit 
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grew  less  marked,  and  the  need  of  external  guarantees  of  law 
and  order  was  more  and  more  recognized,  the  conviction  grew 
upon  the  church  that  .  .  .  the  regularly  ai)pointed  officers  of  the 
church  must  retain  permanent  and  absolute  control  of  its  activi- 
ties. This  principle  was  first  voiced,  so  far  as  we  know,  by 
Clement  of  Rome  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  epistle 
was  called  forth  by  the  existence  of  serious  trouble  in  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  the  cause  of  wliich  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but 
which  may  well  have  been  due  to  a  conflict  between  those  who 
held  that,  when  men  possessed  of  special  inspiration  were  pres- 
ent— men  recognized  as  Christian  prophets — they  should  take 
precedence  even  of  the  regular  ofKcers  of  the  church,  and  should 
be  given  charge  of  the  services  and  of  the  various  religious  ac- 
tivities connected  therewith  ;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
maintained  that  the  duly  appointed  officers  should  continue  al- 
ways in  full  control.  The  former  position  was  in  accord  with  the 
primitive  principle  and  practise,  and  seems  to  have  been  shared 
by  the  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  result,  at  any 
rate,  was  that  some  of  the  officers — perhaps  those  who  stood  for 
their  own  official  rights  over  against  the  rights  of  prophets  and 
other  inspired  men — were  deposed  from  office.  It  was  appar- 
ently under  these  circumstances  that  Clement's  epistle  was  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

The  new  theory  of  apostolic  authority  thus  first  stated  was 
fully  developed  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when  it  found 
clear  and  complete  expression  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Cyprian, 
of  Carthage  ;  and  soon  thereafter  it  became  the  common  posses- 
sion of  the  church  at  large.     Professor  McGiffert  concludes: 

"It  is  this  theory  which  has  been  handed  down  through  the 
centuries  as  the  Catholic  theory  of  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
Rejected  by  the  Protestant  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
including  the  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  England, 
it  was  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  given  clear  state- 
ment at  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  it  found  its  way  into  the 
Church  of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
came widespread  there  in  the  seventeenth,  and  has  ever  since 
been  upheld  by  a  large  party  within  that  communion  ;  but  it  has 
never  found  a  place  in  the  official  standards  of  the  church  and 
has  never  secured  universal  acceptance.  A  man  may  be  in  good 
standing  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  efther  in  this  country  or  Eng- 
land, whether  he  accepts  or  rejects  it.  As  between  the  view  of 
broad-church  Episcopalians  and  the  view  of  non-episcopal  com- 
munions, there  is  no  vital  difference.  Both  stand  on  the  platform 
of  primitive  Christianity  in  refusing  to  claim  exclusive  divine 
right  for  the  form  of  government  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
exclusive  validity  for  their  own  church  and  ministrj-.  But  high- 
churchism  departs  entirely  from  the  primitive  position.  For  in 
the  primitive  period,  as  has  been  seen,  the  church  of  Christ  was 
not  regarded  as  an  institution  possessed  of  divine  grace  inde- 
pendently of  its  members,  and  .so  conferring  upon  them  some- 
thing which  they  could  not  gain  directly  from  the  Spirit ;  no  spe- 
cial priest  class  existed  endowed  with  sacerdotal  powers  not 
shared  by  Christians  in  general ;  and  ordination,  so  far  as  it  was 
employed  at  all,  imparted  no  special  grace,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  requisite  to  the  valid  administration  of  the  rites  later  known 
as  sacraments." 
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RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Thk  editor  of  the  Assumption,  111.,  Independent  is  threatened  with  prose- 
cution for  publishing  improper  literature  because  he  has  undertaken  to 
print  the  entire  Bible  as  a  serial  in  his  newspaper. 

On  the  occasion  of  Governor  Taft's  visit  to  Rome,  President  Roosevelt 
presented  the  Pope  with  an  autograph  edition  of  his  literary  works.  The 
Pope  has  reciprocated  by  sending  to  the  President,  through  Bishop  O'Gor- 
man,  one  of  the  members  of  the  T.ift  commission,  a  beautiful  mosaic,  por- 
traying Leo  XIII.  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  Vatican  gardens.  The  gift  is  a 
copy  of  a  Corridi  painting,  and  is  from  the  Vatican  studios. 

The  Rev.  Thom.^S  G.\llaude t,  who  died  recently  in  New  York,  gave  his 
life  to  religious  work  among  the  deaf-mutes.  In  this  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  permanent  school 
in  America  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Gallaudet  established  St.  Anne's 
Church  for  deaf-mutes  in  New  York  City  as  far  back  as  1851,  and  con- 
stantly traveled  from  place  to  place  preaching  his  silent  sermons.  "There 
are  few  cases  in  history,"  declares  the  New  York  Outlook,  "of  finer  work 
done  tor  humanity  by  father  and  son  than  that  presented  by  the  two  men 
who  have  made  their  name  a  synonym  for  the  loftiest  charity." 
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school  system  of  the  United  Stat-s  :>  now  the  sub- 
lowing  tributes  abroad,  principally  as  the  result  of 
investigations  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  Iward  of  education 
in  London  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  leading 
lights  of  education  in  England.  The  moral  and  educational 
value  of  American  public  schools  is  pronounced  incalculable. 
The  attachment  of  the  whole  people  to  them  is  attributed  partly 
to  their  high  level  of  intelligence  and  partly  to  their  perception 
that  the  public  schools  constitute  a  bulwark  against  plutocracy 
and  all  subversion  of  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  The 
Daily  Mews  (London)  says: 

"V/hen  Mr.  Carnegie  granted  free  university  education  to 
Scotland  the  professors  in  their  armchairs  raised  a  chorus  of 
grumbling.  How  frequently  we  hear  the  phrase  that  So-and  so 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  public-school  education.  This  means 
that  a  hundred  other  children  have  been  placed  by  the  commu- 
nity at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  United  States  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  any  such  unfair  start  in  life.  The  fashionable  private 
schools  are,  if  anything,  rather  less  efficient  than  the  public 
schools  ;  and  for  a  rich  man  to  withdraw  his  child  from  the  gene- 
ral race  for  knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  confession  that  the  child 
is  deficient  in  mental  attainments.  America's  discourtesy  to 
people  who  fail  is  to  some  extent  justified,  because  she  is  able  to 
boast  that  everybody  has  had  a  chance.  The  ratepayer,  so  far 
from  stinting  expenditure  upon  schools,  regards  the  levy  as  an 
indispensable  insurance  against  plutocratic  domination.  There 
are  innumerable  families  in  which  humble  parents  stake  every 
dollar  they  possess  upon  the  intellects  of  their  children,  who  con- 
sequently, whatever  be  their  station  in  life,  exhibit  a  courtesy 
and  refinement  at  least  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  any  we  find 
at  Ascot  or  Eton.  At  Brooklyn  '  home  manners,  table  manners, 
school  manners,  street  manners,  manners  in  public  assemblies 
and  in  public  conveyances'  are  regularly  taught." 

It  would  bean  immense  gain  to  England,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
authority,  if  the  American  public-school  system  could  be  trans- 
planted to  Great  Britain  : 

"Eton  and  Harrow  and  Uppingham  have  deliberately  elimi- 
nated the  plebeian  element,  with  the  result  that  the  governing 
classes  are  drawn  from  too  limited  a  field.  ".  .  .  Neither  in  the 
schools  for  the  rich  nor  in  the  schools  for  the  poor  can  there  be  in 
this  country  any  sincere  '  instruction  in  the  duties  of  citizenship," 
which  is  so  important  a  feature  of  the  American  curriculum. 
For  while,  formally,  we  admit  the  rights  of  man,  practically  we 
preserve  in  our  midst  the  fabric  of  medieval  feudalism." 

The  grand  source  of  the  "enthusiasm  "  over  the  American  pub- 
lic schools  is  the  fact  that  they  are  near  to  the  people  and  under 
their  control,  according  to  the  London  Times.  "The  develop- 
ment," it  says,  "of  education  under  the  conditions  of  this  free 
and  vigorous  life  among  our  own  kindred  must  have  lessons  for 
us": 

"There  is  an  essential  unity  of  belief  in  democratic  education, 
of  desire  to  make  it  generally  accessible,  and  of  determination  to 
keep  up  its  quality.  Hence,  says  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  '  America 
may  be  regarded  as  a  laboratory  in  which  educational  experi- 
ments are  being  tried  on  a  great  scale,  under  conditions  excep- 
tionally favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  inventiveness  and 
fresh  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  discovery  of  new  methods  and  new 
truths.'  The  first  grand  condition  which  makes  all  this  life  and 
movement  possible  is  popular  enthusiasm,  the  belief  of  the 
democracy  in  its  schools  and  of  the  schools  in  the  democracy. 
In  that  lies  a  driving  power  which  is  as  yet  wanting  in  England." 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  also  notes  that  "the  exclusion  of  sectarian  and 
clerical  influence  from  the  common  school  appears  in  many  places 
to  have  had  the  incidental  effect  of  quickening  the  zeal  of  the 
churches,  making  them  more  sensible  of  their  responsibility." 
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EUROPE'S   AGITATION   OVER   PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT'S   SPEECHES. 

EXTRAORDINARY  as  is  lUe  atteutiou  with  wliicli  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Hpet'cli-niakinji  t«)iir  lias  been  followed  in 
the  United  States,  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  Knrope  is  more  extraor- 
dinary still.  It  is  not  yoinjj  too  far  to  say  iliat  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States  has  thrown  the  German  Emperor  completely 
into  the  shade  as  a  world  personality,  a  circumstance  which  is 
fully  api»reciated  abroad.  The  advantages  are  admittedly  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  rules  a  greater  nation  than  does  Wil- 
liam II.  He  stands  for  ideas  totally  at  variance  with  those  rep- 
resented by  the  Hoheiizollern.  In  addressing  his  countrymen, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  to  those  to  whom  he  is  responsible  andful- 


Pkokesshr  Koosevf.LT  (in  his  great  Trust  Act"):  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  order  to  Jomonslrate  the  possibility  of  conirolling  these  powerful 
creatures,  not  all  of  them  equally  tractable,  I  will  now  descend  into  their 
midst."    [Proceeds  to  get  out  of  his  depth.] 

—Punch  (London). 

fils  a  constitutional  function.  William  II.  addresses  subjects 
whose  right  to  hold  him  to  account  he  denies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  pio- 
fesses  to  get  his  authority  from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
and  William  II.  professes  to  get  his  from  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. To  what  extent  these  factors — supplemented  by  the  per- 
sonal equation — affect  the  seriousness  with  which  the  two  men 
are  respectively  taken  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  eclipse  of  William  is  for  the  time  being  complete.  Eu- 
rope is  ringing  with  Roosevelt,  the  trusts  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
affording  texts.  This  is  how  the  situation  impresses  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (Loudon)  : 

"  President  Roosevelt's  campaign  clearly  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  courageous  political  adventures  of  our  time.  To  under- 
stand its  bearings  we  must  consider  the  circumstances  wliich 
have  brought  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  his  present  position.      He  was 


made  Vice-President  iii  k/xj,  when  McKinley  became  President, 
with  the  scarcely  concealed  intention  of  blocking  Ins  way  to  the 
Presidency.  .  .  .  But  llie  assassination  of  Mr,  McKinley  brought 
confusion  to  this  plan  and  raised  to  the  Presidency  the  very  man 
whom  the  managersot  the  Republican  Party  did  not  desire  to  see 
President,  and  whose  ambitions  in  that  direction  were  supposed 
to  have  been  effectively  blocked.  Since  he  is  President  his  party 
have  had  to  make  the  best  of  him,  albeit  with  many  misgivings 
as  to  the  effect  which  his  independent  ways  and  uncontrollable 
conscience  might  have  upon  the  party  machine.  But  it  has  been 
an  open  secret  that  certain  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
party  did  not  intend  him  to  have  the  nomination  for  a  .second  term 
of  office  if  they  could  possibly  prevent  it.  There  are  other  and 
senior  men  in  waiting  who,  if  Mr.  McKinley  had  survived,  would 
have  had  the  prior  claim,  and  who  are  not  all  inclined  to  step 
aside  because  their  junior,  whom  they  thought  to  have  been 
shelved,  has  by  a  stroke  of  fate  been  temporarily  promoted  to 
the  White  House." 

Our  acute  contemporary  next  remarks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "is 
a  man  of  immense  vigor  who  believes  as  fervently  in  his  own 
mission  as  the  German  Emperor  believes  in  his  "  : 

"And  in  taking  the  field  against  the  trusts,  he  is  practically 
appealing  to  the  ma.ss  of  the  American  people  against  the  man- 
agers of  his  own  party  who  wish  to  dispose  of  the  Presidency  in 
their  own  way  at  the  1904  election." 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  overcome  the  trusts,  the  Lon- 
don newspaper  hesitates  in  advancing  an  opinion.  "But  it  is 
impossible,  meanwhile."  it  says,  "not  to  admire  his  courage," 
and  Europe,  generally,  is  of  the  same  mind.  It  is  when  they 
come  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  utterances  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
the  foreign  papers  are  at  loggerheads.  German  organs  are  quite 
convinced  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  warning  Great  Britain  out  of 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  English  journals  say  the  Roose- 
velt speeches  are  polite  notices  to  Germany  to  keep  the  mailed 
fist  away  from  this  hemisphere.     Thus  the  London  Times  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  more  inclined  than  his  predecessors  in 
office  to  strain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  as  to  contest  in  any  way 
the  right  of  this  countrj',  or  of  any  other  country,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  portions  of  the  American  continent  that  have  belonged  to 
the  British  empire  or  to  other  nations.  This  was  the  original 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which,  according 
to  high  authorities  in  the  United  States,  among  them  Charles 
Sumner,  liad  its  birth  in  the  policy  of  Canning,  who  boasted, 
when  he  threw  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  into  the  same  scale 
as  that  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
struggling  for  their  independence,  that  he  had 'called  the  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.'  It  was 
never  intended  then,  nor  is  it  intended  now,  to  give  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  an  exclusive  character.  It  does  not  affect  the  title  of 
any  European  Power  to  retain  its  dominions  on  the  American 
continent,  so  long  as  the  population  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  make  an  active  and  sustained  protest  against  the  rule  of 
the  mother  country.  In  our  own  case,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  application  of  this  principle." 

This  view  is  thoroughly  representative  of  British  opinion,  al- 
tho  there  is  a  small  element  of  opposition,  voiced,  as  usual,  by  the 
anti-American  Saturday  Tv'^TzVTt;' (London),  which  says: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  probably  with  real  politi- 
cal sagacity,  has  lately  been  reaffirming  the  Monroe  rule  with  a 
great  emphasis.  Doubtless  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  some  idol 
of  the  American  people  to  counterbalance  the  disturbing  effect 
in  party  politics  of  the  rresideiu"s  unkind  remarks  about  trusts 
and  trust  magnates,  who  with  their  unlimited  means  have  ever 
been  such  pillars  of  the  Republican  party.  .  .  .  The  peculiar, 
and  amusing,  feature  of  the  Monroe  aspiration  is  the  legal  cloth- 
ing the  Americans  love  to  throw  around  a  mere  dictate  of  human 
nature.  They  must  cail  by  the  learned  name  of  doctrine  and 
rule  what  is  simplj-  policy.  'If  any  of  you  Europeans  try  to 
effect  a  political  lodgment  in  our  half,  we  will  fight  you.'  There 
is  the  whole  business:  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  .  .  .  The  South  Americans  will  not.  if  they  are 
wise,  resent  the  growth  of  German  influence  in  the  Southern 
continent.      They  will  find   it  a  most  useful  counter  to  North 
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American  expansion.  Nor  from  the  point  of  view  of  South 
Americans  can  there  be  danger  from  Germany  parallel  to  the 
danger  from  the  United  States.  Germany  is  far  away;  the 
States  are  on  their  heels.  The  Americans  are  acute  enough  to 
see  what  a  serious  obstacle  to  American  ambition  German  influ- 
ence in  the  South  may  be." 

German  utterances  are  extremely  guarded,  a  fact  wliich  is 
traced  to  the  muzzling  of  the  official  and  semi-official  press.  The 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Loudon  Times  has  his  suspicions 
aroused  on  one  point,  and  gives  them  this  utterance: 

"The  extraordinary  attitude  assumed  by  the  leading  organ  of 
the  German  press  in  Austria  toward  President  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment on  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  it  represents  as  being  di- 
rected chiefly  against  Great  Britain,  and  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  upon  her,  is  highly  characteristic  in  several  respects. 
It  has  long  l)eeii  evident  that  tlu;  unit  d'ordre  given  to  the  German 
press  respecting  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  to  set 
those  two  Powers  by  the  ears,  and  for  that  purpose  to  take  every 
possil)le  opjiortunity  to  represent  them  as  irrevocably  separated 
by  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  interests.  It  would  appear  that 
that  idea  has  now  found  an  echo  in  this  country." 

The  echo  to  wliich  the  suspicious  correspondent  refers  is  to  be 
found  in  a  sensational  editorial  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vien- 
na), which  declares  that  President  Roosevelt's  utterance  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  directed  primarily  against  England.  Says 
the  German  organ  in  Austria: 

"  The  thunder  that  the  President  of  the  Union  rolled  forth  sounds 
like  a  far-eciioing  answer  to  the  conlerence  of  colonial  premiers 
that  Chamberlain  summoned  to  confirm  England's  standing  as  a 
great  power.  The  farsighted  Englishman  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  connection  of  the  colonies  witli  the  motherland.  He  wished 
to  place  them  under  the  obligation  of  rendering  military  aid  in 
the  event  of  war.  England  had  hitherto  been  an  independent 
political  organism  of  which  London  was  the  heart.  It  was  to 
be  made  the  heart  of  an  organized  complex  state.  The  central- 
izing efforts  of  the  English  Colonial  Minister  now  confront  the 
centralizing  efforts  of  Roosevelt.  Canada  must  draw  nearer  to 
England — that  is  Chamberlain's  plan.  Canada  must  become 
American — tliat  is  the  retort  of  the  American  politician.  In  Eng- 
land this  retort  will  make  a  deep  impression.  For  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  known  that  the  state  had  to  do  its  utmost,  that  it 
had  to  exert  its  greatest  strength  to  overcome  the  small  South 
African  republics.  These  enemies  were  so  strong,  they  could 
offer  such  a  long  resistance  because  they  were  separated  from 
their  enemy,  England,  by  the  sea.  Now  a  war  over  Canada  is 
brought  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  United  Kingdom— a 
war  witli  a  new  opponent  from  which  it  is  likewise  separated  by 
the  ocean — a  war  with  a  [lower  which  has  grown  to  be  prodigious 
and  which  therefore  can  not  be  compared  in  formidable  quality 
with  the  Transvaal  states.  Roosevelt  shakes  his  knuckled  fist 
at  England  because  she  betrayed,  in  the  war  she  had  to  wage  in 
South  Africa,  her  lack  of  military  power  to  the  world.  It  must 
DOW  be  clear  to  Chamberlain  w  hy  the  President  of  the  Union 
wants  the  mighty  navy  he  is  always  asking  for." 

The  situation  is  all  due  to  imperialism  in  the  United  States, 
says  the  anti-American  and  Conservative  Kreuz  Zeitimg  (Ber- 
lin). The  imperialists  in  the  United  States  see  their  chief  obsta- 
cle in  the  German  Emperor.  "In  the  German  Emperor  the  Re- 
publican imperialists  dread  an  inconvenient  competitor  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  North  American  world-empire."  This  im- 
perialism in  the  United  States,  says  the  German  organ,  "grows 
with  time  into  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  not  least  be- 
cause such  imperialism  lacks  an  emperor  who  feels  responsible 
for  all  his  acts  before  God  and  before  men."  'Y\\^  Journal  des 
D^bats  (Paris)  comments  upon  the  futility  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  aimed 
at  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Monroe  Doctrine  speeches.  "European 
nations,"  it  says,  "would  do  well  to  apply  to  themselves  collec- 
tively" the  words  of  the  President.  "American  imperialism, 
combined  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  represents  an  element  in 
world  politics  that  no  Power  can  afford  to  disregard." — Irausla- 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EVADING   THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

A  NEW  method  of  dealing  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
*^*-  been  hit  upon  by  the  German  press,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
ap|)ly  it  in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  The  plan  is  for  Germany,  io 
combination  with  France— which  has  its  difficulty,  too.  with  the 
South  American  "Power" — to  assume  cmtiol  of  Venezuelan 
finances  along  lines  indicated,  evidently,  by  the  precedent  of 
China,  The  United  States  is  to  be  invited  to  join  this  "little 
combine."  and  the  Kolitische  Zeitiing,  which  is  advocating  the 


'^MOT  HERE 


WITH   IMPUNITY. 

Mrs,  Britannia  ffeebly  protestinK):  "You're  a  very  naughty  boy.    I  vo 
a  good  mind  to  give  you  a  hard  knock." 

Young  Argkntine  (with  confide:ice,  pointinsr  to  member  of  the  Monro« 
Doctrine  Police) :    "  Gar  on  !    The  copper  wouldn't  let  yer  !  " 

—  Punch  (.London). 


idea,  does  not  think  it  open  to  any  valid  objection.  The  Deutsche 
Zeitttng  thinks  the  plan  a  splendid  one.  It  is  even  willing  to 
bring  Great  Britain  into  it. 

But  newspapers  outside  of  Germany  are  not  so  sure  that  the 
response  of  the  United  States  to  such  a  proposition  would  be  of 
an  encouraging  nature  from  the  German  point  of  view.  The 
Indipendance  Beige  (Brussels)  says: 

"It  is  to  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  German  newspapers  do 
not  speak  of  a  direct  intervention  of  Germany,  and  that  they  very 
cleverly  seek  to  involve  the  L^nited  States  in  their  plan.  It  was 
the  great  American  republic,  indeed,  that  lately  opposed  a  Ger- 
man naval  demonstration  in  Venezuelan  waters,  and.  in  virtue 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  will  never  indorse  any  action  by  a 
European  jiower  against  an  American  state.  In  order  to  com- 
pletely reassure  the  Washington  Cabinet,  the  German  newspa- 
pers now  propose  its  participation  in  a  common  movement 
against  Venezuela.  The  United  States  certainly  asks  nothing 
better  than  to  intervene,  since  it  desires  above  all  things  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  over  the  nations  of  the  two  Americas;  but  we 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  admit  a  European  intervention,  even  in  this 
form,  or  tolerate  control  by  European  Powers  of  the  finances  of 
an  American  state." —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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RESULT  OF  THE  JAPANESE   ELECTION. 

TIIK  result  of  the  jjeneral  election  in  Japan  has  been,  on  tlie 
whole,  a  victory  for  the  Marquis  Ito,  which  means  that 
the  building  of  a  jiowerful  navy  will  be  continued.  The  Seiyu- 
Kai,  or  constitutional  conservative  party,  will  have  something 
over  IQO  members  in  the  new  house,  or  more  than  a  plurality,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kokiiiiiin  Sltiinhun,  an  accurate  native  paper,  and 
the  total  number  of  deputies  chosen  was  382.  The  remaining 
members  are  distributed  among  the  progressists,  the  imperialists, 
and  the  independents,  with  about  a  dozen  members  of  the  Sanslu 
Club,  thus  insuring  representation  in  the  cabinet  to  the  follow- 
ing of  Count  Okuma.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  the  election  results,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
certain  constitutional 
limitations  which  arc 
thus  set  forth  by  The 
(2uarlerly  Revie^c 
(London) : 

•'  The  House  of  Com- 
mons consists  of  per 
sons  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided for  one  year  in 
their  district  and  have 
been  tax-payers  for 
three  years.  The  elec- 
tors must  possess  sim- 
ilar qualifications,  with 
the  exception  that  their 
age  limit  is  twenty-five. 
In  finance  a  large  meas- 
ure of  control  is  re- 
served to  the  lower 
house,  which  has  the 
power  of  passing  or  re- 
jecting the  budget ;  but 
it  has  no  control  over 
the  expenses  of  the 
court  or  of  the  army 
and  navy,  or  the  sal- 
aries of  qivil  officials; 
while,  should  it  fail  for 
any  cause  to  pass  the 
budget,  the  Govern- 
ment is  always  at  lib- 
erty to  fall  back  on  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Finally,  the  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor  alone,  and  its 
continued  existence  is  entirely  independent  of  the  parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  purse  held  by  the  latter,  this 
power  being  further  limited  by  the  right,  reserved  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take,  at  any  time  of  national  urgency,  such  financial 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

As  to  the  parties  which  figured  in  the  elections  recently  held, 
our  authority  supplies  some  valuable  information  : 

"At  the  present  time  there  may  be  said  to  be  four  parties  in 
the  Japanese  Parliament,  but  two  of  these — the  Imperialists 
(avowed  supporters  of  the  cabinet)  and  the  Independents  (mainly 
representing  the  commercial  classes)  — are  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant in  numbers,  so  much  so  that  the  present  Government  is  de- 
pendent on  the  good-will  of  the  Constitutionalists.  The  other 
two,  corresponding  in  general  to  our  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
are  theSeiyu  Kai  (Constitutionalists)  and  tlieShimpoto  (Progres- 
sives ;  literally,'  walk  forward  party ').  The  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  first,  which  at  present  possesses  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, is  the  Marquis  Ito  ;  of  the  second.  Count  Okuma.  Count 
Okuma  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  who  took  a 
leading  share  both  in  the  revolution  itself  and  in  the  promotion 
of  the  subsequent  reforms.  He  remained  a  cabinet  minister  until 
188 1,  when  he  separated  from  the  cabinet  on  the  ground — not  ad- 
mitted by  his  colleagues— that  the  time  had  then  already  come 
for  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  in  fulfilment  of  the  Mika- 
do's coronation  oath.     Eight  years  later  he  was  again  in  office  as 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

(t)  The  Emperor  Mutsu  Hito,i2ist  Emperor  of  Japan,  (e)  The  Empress  Haruko,  the  third 
daughter  of  Ichijo  Tadaka,  a  noble  of  the  first  rank.  (3)  The  Crown  Prince,  Yoshi  Hito,  Haru 
no  Miya,  third  son  of  the  Emperor,  by  Madame  Yanagiwara.  (4)  The  Crown  Princess,  Sadako 
Kiijo  (daughter  of  Prince  Michilaka),  married  the  Crown  Prince,  May  10,  igoo.  (5)  Musako, 
Tsune  no  Miya,  the  Emperor's  sixth  daughter  by  ^ladame  Sono  Yoshiko.  (6)  Fusako,  Kane 
no  Miya,  the  Emperor's  seventh  daughter  by  Madame  bono  Yoshiko.  (7)  Nobuko.  Fumi  no 
Miya,  the  Emperor's  eighth  daughter  by  Madame  Sono  Yoshiko.  (8)  Akiko,  Yasu  no  Miya, 
the  Emperor's  ninth  daughter  by  Madame  Sono  Yoshiko. 


.Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  but.  having  narrowly  escaped  assas- 
sination, with  the  loss  of  a  leg  from  the  explosion  of  a  bomi),  he 
was  forced  to  resign  by  the  popular  clamor  which  his  policy  in 
regard  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties  produced.  Since  then,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval  during  which  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  he  has  remained  in  opposition,  the  head  of 
the  political  party  whose  avowed  object  is  to  bring  about  party 
goveinment  ;  and  his  ambition  is  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  a 
government  brought  into  and  maintained  in  office  by  a  strong 
l>arliamentary  party." 

It   is  (luite  evident  that  the  Emperor  will  continue  to  wield 
final  power.     As  The  Quarterly  Review  puts  it: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  warmth  of  antagonism  prevailing  be- 
tween political  parties  in  Japan,  or  whatever  the  opposition  of 
the  Government  at  any  particular  crisis,  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror remains  as  un- 
questioned, his  com- 
mands as  implicitly 
obeyed,  as  they  were 
theoretically  in  ancient 
days.  Ilis  wish  has 
only  to  be  expressed, 
and  all  opposition 
ceases;  and  the  inher- 
ited reverence  for  his 
person,  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  at  once 
changes  the  most  vio- 
lent politician  into  a 
submissive  worshiper 
of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  who  can  do  no 
wrong.  This  wish  is, 
however,  only  ex- 
pressed as  a  last  re- 
sort." 

The  Japanese  dis- 
played great  aptitude 
for  electioneering  in 
the  contest  just  ended, 
according  to  the  Kobe 
Chronicle,  a  British 
paper  published  in  Ja- 
pan : 


"In    the   vicinity   of 
the    polling-stations 
several  houses  were  hired  by  the  canvassers  of  each  candidate,  and 
used  as  committee-rooms.     There   the  respective  canvassers  as- 
sembled, watching  each  voter  arriving,  and  using  every  art  in 

their  endeavors  to  entice  the  voter  to  vote  for  their  man A 

few  days  previous  to  the  election,  admission  tickets  to  the  polling- 
station  were  distributed  by  the  authorities  among  the  voters.  The 
slips  were  numbered  each  according  to  the  electoral  list,  and  bore 
the  name  and  address  of  the  holder.  .  .  .  Voters  going  in  went  up 
the  left  hand  staircase,  and  departed  by  the  back  staircase,  the 
place  being  guarded  by  the  police.  Voters  had  first  to  show  their 
admission  tickets  to  the  police  at  the  entrance  gate,  where  a  kozU' 
/('«/ received  their  hats,  sticks,  or  umbrellas.  Inside  the  polling- 
station  the  voter  showed  his  ticket,  which  was  checked  with  the 
electoral  list,  and  then  a  voting  ticket  was  handed  to  him,  and 
again  this  was  checked  with  the  electoral  list  and  numbered  to 
show  the  order  of  arrival.  Every  time  the  ticket  was  checked  the 
voter  put  his  seal  on  the  electoral  list.  Then  a  voting  paper 
was  handed  him,  and  the  voter  went  to  the  writing-stands,  each 
of  which  was  isolated  by  .screens  of  calico.  After  putting  down 
the  name  of  his  candidate,  the  voter  would  fold  the  paper  up  and 
go  before  the  mayor  and  the  witnesses,  where  the  ballot-box  was 
placed.  Into  the  box  was  put  the  paper,  and  the  voter  then  left 
the  building." 

The  supremacy  of  Maiquis  Ito  in  Japanese  politics  is  the  stri- 
king outcome  of  the  elections,  according  to  The  Japan  Weekly 
Mail  (Yokohama) ,  a  British  organ. 
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The  Oi\ly  Absolutely  New  Encyclopaedist 

up-to-date,  Authoritative,  Superbly  Illustrated.      Critical 
Examination    Solicited.  See    Special    Offer    Below. 

THE  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOP/EDIA 


17  VOLUMES 


HOW  IS  IT  "NEW"? 

It  is  not  an  old  edition  "warmed  over" 
by  superficial  revision  for  advertising 
purposes. 

It  is  not  a.n  obsolete  or  discredited  En- 
cyclopaedia dusted  off  and  gilded  up  for  a 
bargain-counter  campaign. 

It  is  new  from  the  ground  up  —  new 
plan  —  new  editorial  staff — nevr  material 
—  new  type  —  new  illustrations. 

The  traditional  material  handed  down 
from  old  Encyclopaedias  since  time  imme- 
morial has  been  severely  pruned,  and  all 
statements  unsupported  by  recent  author- 
ities have  been  cut  away. 

Many  obsolete  subjects  which  still  find 
their  places  in  most  Encyclopaedias  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  more  modern  sub- 
jects which  are  of  immediate  interest 
have  been  discussed. 

The  results  of  modern  research  and  the 
details  of  recent  progress  in  the  sciences 
have  been  fully  presented  in  new  articles 
by  experts. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 
contains  a  kind  and  variety  of  definite 
and  accurate  information  on  scores  of 
subjects  Twhich  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  collect  ten  years  ago. 

In  many  departments  the  knowledge  of 
to-day  is  so  new,  so  different  from  the 
beliefs  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  "  revision" 
of  articles  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  subjects,  therefore,  have  been  com- 
pletely rewritten  to  conform  to  the  most 
recent  knowledge.  This  has  been  the 
plan  throughout  the  hundred  departments 
of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia. 
It  is  new  as  a  whole,  and  new  in  every 
part  —  the  twentieth  century  product  of 
expert  scholarship,  and  thorough,  broad- 
minded  business  and  editorial  planning 


15,000   PAGES 
EDITED  BY: 

DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN,  LL.D., 

President  of  Johas  Hopkins  Uoiversiiy  (1876-1901)1  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
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Professor  in  Columbia  University 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A., 

Late  Professor  in  New  York  University 

Assisted   by   Nearly    200    Eminent    Editors    and   Contributors 

It  is  the  one  great  American  Encyclopaedia.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  country  comparable  with  it.  Its  only 
peers  are  the  great  German  Encyclopsedias. 

IT   IS   A   LIBRARY   OF   UNIVERSAL   KNOWLEDGE 

ANCIENT    AND     MODERN 

Every  topic  of  human  knowledge  or  investigation,  from 
the  world's  beginning  to  the  present  day,  is  pre- 
sented in  clear,  succinct,  accurate,  impartial,  and  popular 
statement.  Art,  science,  history,  biography,  religion,  dis- 
covery, government,  and  so  on  for  a  Hundred  Depart- 
ments, are  treated  by  specialists  who  are  recognized 
authorities.  One  alphabetical  arrangement  embraces 
the  entire  field  of  subjects,  making  them  instantly  access- 
ible for  the  busy  man,  student,  or  general  reader.  There 
are  more  than  1,000  fulUpage illustrations,  colored 
plates,  maps,  and  charts,  besides  hundreds  of  text 
illustrations. 

SILAS  H.  BERRY.  I-ibrarian,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  :     "  t  have  not  durine  the  past  ten 
years  seen  an  Encyclopsdia  that  I  was  willing  to  recommend  to  our  association   liBraries  until 
Vol.  I.  of  the  New  International  came  to  my  attention.     You  have,  I   belie\-e,  made  an 
entirely  new  encyclopaedia,  supplying  a  real  need  in  the  book  world. "  ^ ^^j 
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"  The  greatest  puzzle  of  the  century." 
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"  Every  one  is  mystified,  and  no  one  Js  able  to 
see  how  the  change  is  made." 
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I  tumbled  to  the  trick.  It's  the  slickest  thing  1 
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"In  Cupid's  Court."— Franklin  P.  Adams.  (Wil- 
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"Judith,  Phoenix,  and  Other  Anglo-Saxon 
l'oems."-Tran8lated  by  J,  Le.sslie  Hall.  (Silver, 
Hurdett  &  Co.,  fo.75.) 

"Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country."  —  Luigi 
Villari.     (Ci.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.20  net.) 

"The  Shakespeare  Cyclopedia  and  New  Glos- 
sary."—John  Phin.  (The  Industrial  Publication 
Company,  $1.50.) 

"In  the  Days  of  St.  Clair."— James  B.  Naylor. 
(The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Typhoon."— Joseph  Conrad.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $i.oo  net.) 

"The  Wandering  Jew."— "Sibyl."  (Atlanta  Pub- 
lishing &  Engraving  Company.) 

"Industrial  Conciliation."— Report  of  the  Con- 
ference of  The  National  Civic  Federation.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.00.) 

"As  Seen  from  the  Ranks."— Charles  E.  Benton. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25  net.) 

"From  Death  to  Life."— Harry  Marchner.  (The 
Abbey  Press,  $1.50.) 

"Fame  for  a  Woman."— Granston  Metcalfe.  (G. 
P.Putnam's  Sons,  $1.20  net.) 

"The  Philippines."— "The  First  Civil  Governor" 
bv  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  "Civil  Government  in 
the  Philippines"  by  William  H.  Taft.  (The  Out- 
look Companj-,  $1.00.) 

"Temporal  Power."— Marie  Corelli.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Help  and  Good  Cheer."— Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $1.00  net.) 

"Whitman's  Ideal  Democracv,  and  Other  "Wri- 
tings."—Helena  Born.  (Helen  Tufts,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  $1.00  net.) 

"Recollections  of  a  Long  Life."— Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $1.50 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

An  Idyl  of  the  Wood. 

By  Arthur  Colton. 

Janet  and  I  went  jesting 

To  the  wood,  to  the  wood, 

In  a  visionary  questing. 

Idle  mood. 

"Ah,  my  heart,"  I  said,  "it  teaches 

I  shall  find  among  the  beeches 

A  white  nymph  in  the  green  reaches 

Of  the  wood." 

"Oh,  you  will!    Then  I'll  discover, 
In  the  wood,  in  the  wood, 
A  fairy  prince  and  lover, 
Or  as  good. 

He  shall  kneel  and " 

"Now  I  spy  light ! 
She  shall  meet  me  in  the  shy  light 
Of  the  twittering  leaves  and  twilight 
Of  the  wood." 

"And  I'll  say,  '  Here  love  convinces 

Of  his  powers,  of  his  powers,'  " 

"And  he'll  say,  'Thou  shalt  be  Princess 

Of  the  Flowers.'  " 

"And  I'll  whisper,  'Tho  thou  shinest 

As  a  goddess,  love's  divinest. 

Loveless,  lovely,  lo,  thou  pinest 

In  thy  bowers.'  " 
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finest  rubber  land  in  the  world. 
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$40  for  10  shares — $100  for  25  shares  ($4  per  share  for  as  many  shares  as  you  wish  to 
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And  she  laughed  with,  "Farewell,  poet," 

And  I  said,  "Farewell,  maid. 

Seek  love  alone  and  know  it 

Unafraid." 

Was  it  hours  I  went  unwitting. 

Fancy  into  fancy  Rtting, 

Pallid  Hewers  and  dim  birds  flitting. 

As  1  strayed  ? 

Till  at  length  where,  in  profusion 

Low  and  wet,  wild  and  wet, 

Fern  and  branch  in  shy  confusion 

Wooed  and  met. 

There  I  saw  her  lifting,  peeping— 

"Dryad?"  — "Prince?"  —  came     whispering, 

creeping. 
Then  her  eyes  were  lit  and  leaping. 
'Twas  Janet  ! 

Lit  and  leaping  with  suggestions. 
"Why,  it's  you  !— Why,  it's  you  !  " 
"Yes,  but,  Jenny,  now  the  question's 
Is  it  true? 

Am  I  princely  to  your  seeming  ? 
You,  the  dryad  of  my  dreaming. 
Born  of  beech-leaves  and  the  gleaming 
Ot  the  dew?" 

And  we  put  it  to  the  testing 

Of  a  kiss,  of  a  kiss. 

And  the  jesting  and  the  questing 

Came  to  this. 

"Tested,  tried,  and  proven  neatly, 

I  should  call  it  true  completely." 

And  Janet  said,  softly,  sweetly, 

"So  it  is." 

Oh,  the  glamour  and  the  glimmer 

Of  the  wood,  of  the  vood. 

Where  the  shadow  and  the  shimmer 

Smile  and  brood. 

Where  the  lips  of  love  laugh  folly. 

And  the  eyes  of  love  are  holy 

In  the  radiant  melancholy 

Of  the  wood  ! 

— In  August  Scribner's  Magazine. 


My  Captive. 
By  John  B.  Tabb. 

I  brought  a  Blossom  home  with  me. 

Beneath  my  roof  to  stay  ; 
But  timorous  and  frail  was  she. 

And  died  before  the  day. 
She  missed  the  measureless  expanse 
Of  heaven,  and  heaven  her  countenance. 

— In  August  Harper's  Maj^azine. 


••At  Hampstead  in  1818." 

(Keats,  Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt.) 
By  R.  E.  Lee  Gibson. 

Down  that  dim  street  that  then  was  Hampstead 

Lane, 
Like  common  men,  they  went  upon  their  way. 
Three  poet  friends,  who  on  a  summer's  day 
Loved  there  to  ramble  over  knoll  and  plain. 
And  hear,  perhaps,  the  skylark's  mellow  strain. 
The  plover's  note  ;  or  pluck,  perhaps,  a  spray 
Of  humble  bloom,  whereon  the  dew  still  lay,— 
Pure,   simple  joys,    for  which   their   hearts  were 

fain. 
Yet  were  they  destined  for  renown,  these  three  ; 
Tho  one  met  death,  despairing  of  his  bays  ; 
And  one  died  young,  a  victim  of  the  sea  ; 
And  one  toiled  out  the  Psalmist  span  of  days. 
Their  songs  are  shrined  within  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
Time  has  made  towers  of  their  fame  since  Ihe-n. 
—  In  August  I.ippincotl's  Magazine. 
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70  cents.  For  aale  at  stationers  or 
from  us  at  wtnu*  pr-n-f  pifpaul. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

130  La  Grange  St..  Toledo.  Ohio 


Cuts'Time  and  Expense  in  Two 


That's  "  hy  the  liuziill  l.oone  1-euf  fiystem  in- 
terests both  the  business  man  ami  the  book-keeper. 

For  the  bu-iness  man  it  means  minimizing  the  cost. 
It  means  keeping  him  in  touch  with  the  live,  active 
features  of  his  business,  eliminating  the  dead-wood— 
the  irritating,  unnecessary  matter. 

For  the  book-keeper  it  means  prompt,  accurate, 
concise  statements  of  conditions  for  his  employers, 
quick  trial  balances  and  early  statements. 

Then  the  time  sav3d  can  be  devoted  to  attention  to 
other  details— that  means  profit  for  both. 

buys  a  complete  outfit,  including 
Ledger-.  Transfer  Ledger,  Indexes 
and  .^00  best  quality  Leaves(choice 
of  three  forms). 

"Systematic  Accovirvtlng  " 

Is  the  title  of  our  handsome  illustrated  booklet  telling 
all  about  the  Kazull  Loose  Leaf  System  and  how- 
It  can  be  applied  to  your  ledger  and  other  books. 

THE  IL  G.  R  AZALL  MFG.  CO. 
810-819  Enst  Water  Street,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Janadian  JIanufacturer— Chas.  F.  Dawson.  Montreal. 


tuner  ueiaiia — xnat  r 

$18.35 


DO  YOU  FIT 

in  your  present  business  or  professional 
situation?  Are  you  receiving  the  salary  you 
are  competent  to  earn?  Are  you  a  square  peg 
'°  */o"nd  hole?  High-grade  men  are  pro- 
vided by  us  with  High-grade  positions. 
—    Write  us. 

TKa.t  Hole 

in  your  business?  Isti.ereapeg  in  it  novr  | 
that  doesn  t  fit?  Do  you,  as  an  employer, 
need  a  better  trained  man  for  that  situa- 
tion? Or  have  you  an  opportunity  that  isn't 
manned  at  all?  We  fill  High-grade  positions 
with  High-grade  men.  Write  us  for  refer-  | 
ences,  plan  and  booklet. 

THE  HAPGOOn  Bl'REAIT, 

Registr.ili  >n  f.,r  Business  men. 
237  BrondTt'uy,  X.  Y. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


I  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


PERSONALS. 

Lttdlea  FIrat.  Representative  Williams  o(  Mis- 
sliuiippi  tells,  in  the  WnshinKton  7'i»ifs,  an  amu- 
siujj  story  of  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  a  white 
domestic  servant.  Reared  on  a  Mississippi  Ijayou, 
he  knew,  throughout  his  boyhood,  no  other  indoor 
help  than  the  negro.     He  relates  : 

I  was  just  out  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
was  going  north  on  my  way  to  Europe.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  dining-cars,  and  the  train 
stopped  twenty  minutes  for  refreshments  at  Cen- 
tralia,  Illinois.  There  was,  of  course,  a  great  rush 
for  the  dining-room,  and  I  was  a  little  late  in  get- 
ting in. 

Down  toward  the  end  of  the  table  I  saw  a  va- 
cant chair,  and  was  about  to  seat  myself  when  I 
noticed  a  comely  young  woman  standing  close  by. 
Of  course  I  would  not  be  so  rude  as  to  take  a  seat 
when  a  lady  was  standing,  so  I  politely  asked  her 
to  be  seated,  and  withdrew.  She  said  something 
I  did  not  quite  understand,  and  I  went  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  where  there  was  one 
more  empty  chair.  I  was  about  to  take  that  when 
I  noticed  another  young  woman  standing  beside 
me.  Again  I  bowed,  and  requested  that  she  be 
seated,  remarking  that  I  was  not  very  hungry 
and  could  wait. 

By  this  time  I  realized  that  I  was  attracting 
some  attention,  but  I  could  not  account  for  it,  and 
wondered  if  the  boorish  crowd  were  laughing  at 
my  manners.  Just  then  a  big  Hoosier  caught 
hold  of  my  coat-tails  and  said  : 

"Say,  buddie,  where  do  you  come  from,  any- 
way?" 

I  was  beginning  to  get  a  bit  angry,  and  replied 
rather  sharply  that  I  failed  to  recognize  any  kin- 
ship between  us,  and  resented  his  impertinence; 
but  as  he  asked  me,  I  would  inform  him  that  I  was 
from  Mississippi. 

"I  thought  so,  he  said.  Now  sit  down  and  eat. 
That  girl  is  a  waitress,  and  is  standing  there  to 
serve  you." 

I  sat  down,  but  I  was  so  much  astonished  and 
embarrassed  that  I  did  not  enjoy  the  meal. 


Henry  Clay  as  an  Actor.  —  A  well-known 
traveler  of  Chicago  tells  an  interesting  story  in 
the  Lou'\&vi\\e'_Ci>urter-Journaf  ahout  Henry  Claj-, 
the  great  Kentucky  statesman,  then  a  well-known 
lawyer. 

"A  man  was  once  being  tried  for  murder,  and 
his  case  looked  hopeless  indeed.  He  had,  without 
any  seeming  provocation,  murdered  one  of  his 
neighbors  in  cold  blood.  Not  a  lawyer  in  the 
county  would  touch  the  case.  It  looked  bad 
enough  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  barrister. 

"The  man,  as  a  last  extremity,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Clay  to  take  the  case  for  him.  Every  one  thought 
that  Clay  would  certainly  refuse.  But  when  the 
celebrated  lawyer  looked  into  the  matter  his  fight- 
ing blood  was  roused,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all,  he  accepted. 

Then  came  a  trial  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen.  Clay  slowly  carried  on  the  case,  and  it 
looked  more  and  more  hopeless.  The  only  ground 
of  defense  the  prisoner  had  was  that  the  murdered 


This   is   the    trade-mark 


'  The  petals  spell  the  name 


PICTURES  that  are  ^  beautiful — pictures  that 
tell  a  story — pictures         that    educate.       Cosmos 

pictures  will  fill  the  home  with  sunshine  all  of  the 
time  at  little  cost.  Ten 
pictures  for  25  cents  or  four 
of  larger  size  for  25  cents, 
or,  perhaps  you'd  rather 
send  two  2-cent  stamps 
for  our  Catalog  26,  so  you 
can  pick  out  the  ones  that 
interest  you  most  from  the 
1000  miniature  illustrations 
it  contains. 

"A  home  without  pictures  is  like  a  bouse  without  win- 
dows."— Ruskin. 

COSMOS    PICTURES    COMPANY 
296    BROADWAY,  NE"W   YORK 


SHORT  STORIES 

sold  on  commission  and  syndicated. 
1,000  buyers  on  our  list.  Instruction 
given  by  mail  in  Short  Story  Writing, 
News  Correspondence  and  Reportorial 
branches.  Send  for  free  booklets — tell 
how  to  start  right.     Address, 

UNITED    PRESS    SYNDICATE. 

691  Maiestic  Building,         Indianapolis,  Ind. 

AIITUDRQ  !  The N.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision.est'd  1890.  Unique 
HUinUnOi   in  position  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 

ot  MbS.  CircularD.  DK.  TITUS  M.COAN.706tli  Ave.,  N.Y.Oity 

Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


.STATECRAFT  AND  WAR 


The  Administration  of  Dependencies 

By  Ali-heus  H.  Snow.    %\o,net$i.$o.   (By  mail, 

«375-) 
A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  fe<Jeral  empire,  with  at- 
tention to  the  leg^I  aspect  of  the  question,  and  witn  eape> 
cial  reference  to  American  colonial  problemu. 

Government  and  the  State 

I5y  I'kedekic  Wood.     i2mo,  «£/ I2.25.     (By  mail, 

$2.40.) 

A  consideration  of  elementary  principles  and  of  their 
pi  a<'tical  application,  intended  for  general  reading. 

Rhode  Island 

Its  Making  and  Its  Meaning.  A  Survey  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Commonwealth  from  \xs  Settlement  to 
the  Death  of  Roger  Williams,  1636-1683.  By  Irving 
Behdine  Richman.  author  of  "John  Brown  among 
the  Quakers,  and  Other  Sketches,"  etc.  With  an 
introduction  by  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  D.  C.  L.  Two 
volumes.  8vo.  With  maps,  net  $5.00.  (By  mail, 
«S-5o.) 

The  German  Revolution  of  1849 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Final  Struggle  in  Baden 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Germany's  First  National 
Representative  Government.  By  Charles  W, 
Dahlinger.    8vo. 

The  writer  has  enjoyed  a  great  advantatre  In  deriving 
many  of  his  facts  at  diet  band  from  liie  father  and  from 
other  friends  who  were  participants  in  the  struggle. 

As  Seen  from  the  Ranks 

A  Boy  in  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles  E.  Bbnton, 
of  the  150th  New  York  State  Volunteers.  i2mo,  net 
$1.25.    (By  mail,  |i. 35.) 

K  private  soldier's  account  of  war,  the  Civil  War  in  par- 
ticular. 

G.P.PUTNAM'S  SONS  -  NEW  YORK 


••THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET 

48  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  $S4. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  deep,  $io. 

Made  of  Goldsn  Oak.  and  Hand- 
Bomely  Flniibed . 


The  cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 
furniture  made. 

Sold  on  approval,  charges  paid 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Usa 
It  thirty  days— if  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

DEARBORN    DESK    CO. 
Blrmlnffhanit  AIb. 


iFor  •1-00  we'U  I 
■  send,  prepaid,  this 
\  new  i 

'Perpetual  I 
I>ef>U  Kile.  Get  I 
our  Free  Book 
"  Business 
Point  _  crs." 
Your  1^  b  u  8 1- 
ness  ue  /    ((    eds  it 


ThB  Only  Desk  File 

filing  either  by  Alphabet,  Month, 
Dateor  Numberin  onefile.  Keeps 
track  of  everything  to  remember 
on  any  given  date  and  any  subject. 
No  writing,  just  put  the  paper  in 
the  file,  where  it  is  securely  fast- 
ened yet  can  be  referred  to  instant- 
ly without  removal.  One  of  the 
best  time  and  money-savers  in 
existence.  Indestructible  ;  Hand- 
some ;  Indispensable.  Sent  any- 
where in  U.  S.,  to  introduce  our 
(ime-saving  devices,  on  receipt  of 
onlySl.OO. 

TETTER  BE8K  WORKS, 

67  River  St.,  Roches  er,  N.  Y. 
Established  <25  years. 
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HIGHER.  EDUCATION 

PUT  WITHIN  THE  REACH 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

NTIL  recently  higher  education  as  represented  by  the  colleges  and  technical 
schools  has  been  enjoyed  by  only  the  few.  The  many, — the  young  clerks, 
mechanics,  machinists,  draughtsmen,  school  teachers  and  others  lacking  the 
leisure  and  means  for  resident  study  at  one  of  these  institutions, — have  had 
no  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  special  occupations.  They  have  had  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  advancement  and  take  the  leavings  of  the  world's  work. 


man  had  looked  at  him  with  such  a  fierce,  mur- 
derous look  that  out  of  self-drfense  he  had  struck 
first.  A  ripple  passed  through  the  jury  at  this 
evidence. 

The  time  came  for  Clay  to  make  his  defense. 
It  was  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  that 
the  man  was  guilty  of  muider  in  the  tirst  degree. 
Clay  calmly  proceeded,  laid  all  the  proofs  before 
them  in  his  masterly  way.  Then,  just  (  s  he  was 
about  to  conclude,  he  played  his  last  master  card. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  assuming  the 
fiercest,  blackest  look  and  carrying  the  most  un- 
dying hatred  in  it  that  I  have  ever  seen,  "gentle- 
men, if  a  mau  should  look  at  you  like  this,  what 
would  you  do?" 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  that  was  enough. 
The  jury  was  startled,  and  some  even  quailed  in    por  these  thousands,  a  new  avenue  to  self-improvement  and  a  successful  career  is  opened 

their   seats.      The  judge   moved   uneasily   on   hi.s    ,    _  - 

bench.    After  fifteen  minutes  the  jury  filed  slowly       - 
back  with  a  "Not  guilty,  your  honor."      The  vic- 
tory was  complete. 

When  Clay  was  congratulated  on  his  easy  vic- 
tory he  said  : 

"It  was  not  so  easy  as  you  think.  I  spent  days 
and  days  in  my  room  before  the  mirror  practising 
that  look.  It  took  more  hard  work  to  give  that 
look  than  to  investigate  the  most  obtuse  case." 


Healthy  Old  Heu  of  Science. — It  is  asserted 
that  scientific  men  are  apt  to  live  long,  and  that 
mental  industry  is  a  positive  aid  to  attaining  a 
healthy  old  age.  The  belief  receives  some  sup- 
port, says  Modern  Society,  by  the  fact  that  four  of 
the  men  recently  seated  at  the  council-table  of 
the  London  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  were  over 
eighty  : 

Sir  Lowthian  Bell  is  in  his  eight5'-seventh  year, 
and  still  carries  his  extraordinary  experience  of 
British  iron  and  coal  as  lightly  as  other  men  carry 
the  gardenia  in  their  buttonhole.  Sir  Bernard 
Samuelson  is  eighty-two.  Time  has  left  deeper 
marks  on  his  figure  and  visage,  it  is  true,  but  he  is 
still  hale  and  hearty.  Sir  John  Alleyne  stands  as 
square  and  sturdy  to-day  as  he  did  when  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Midland  iron  foundries  which 
rolled  the  girders  for  all  our  earlier  ironclads  and 
ocean  liners  and  cast  the  huge  iron  skeleton  of 
the  St.  Pancras  Railway  station.  The  fourth  oc- 
togenarian is  an  American,  Mr.  John  Fritz  of 
Bethlehem,  United  States.  He  openly  preaches 
the  doctrine  that  applied  science  gives  men 
healthy  activity  of  brain,  and  supplies  that  salt 
and  savor  to  life  which  we  all  need  to  render  our 
life  worth  living. 


Machinery  Hall,  Akmour  Institute 


UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION    BY 

COR.R.ESPONDENCE 

THROUGH    THE 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL   AT 

ARMOUR   INSTITUTE  OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

Courses  offered  as  follows  : 


MecKaLnicaLl 

ElectricaLl 

StaLtionakry 

Ma.rine 

Locomotive 


Perspective  Drawing 
Textile  Work 
Telegraphy 
Sheet  MetaLl  Work 
Architecture 


NaLVigation 
Hydraulics 
Surveying 
SaLnitaLry 
Mechanical  DraLWing 

Tuition  moderate,  and  may  be  paid   in  smaU 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Completed  Proverbs. — 

"Good  management  is  better  than  a  good  in- 
come," but  both  together  are  better  than  either 
separately. 

"The  best  is  cheapest  in  the  end,"  if  the  end  be 
not  too  far  off. 

"He  knows  much  who  knows  how  to  hold  hit 
tongue  " ;  he  would  know  much  more  who  could 
curb  a  woman's. 

"He  who  sings  drives  away  sorrow,"  but  often 
causes  sorrow  to  his  neighbors. 

"All  true  love  is  grounded  on  esteem,"  but 
esteem  often  rests  upon  no  foundation. 

"What  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing,"  which  is 
also  true  of  much  which  costs  much. 

"True  love  never  grows  old";  it  is  usually 
killed  by  its  mother  in  infancy. 


Sent  Free  and  Prepaid. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  m  all  cases  of  indigestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  .my  reader  of  The  Litekakv  Di- 
gest who  needs  it  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
preparation  It  quick  y  relieves,  positively  cures  all 
stomach  and  bowe!  troubles.  We  have  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved,  cured,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  constipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  \"emil  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid 

The  original  and  genuine  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  is 
made  only  by  the  Vernal  Remedy  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Also  40  short   Special   Engineering  Courses, 
monthly  payments. 

For  those  who  have  time  for  only  an  hour  or  two  of  study  every  day  in  their  own  homes  and  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  technical  education  under  instructors  and  a  School  of  rec- 
ognized educational  standing,  the  American  School  offers  exceptional  opportunities  as 

All  Correspondence  Work  Counts 

Towatrds  Degree  of  B.  S. 
a.t  Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

American  School  students  are  taught  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  are  admitted  to  the  regular  classes  of  the  Institute  without  further  examination. 

Correspondence  students  anxious  to  have  special  shop  and  laboratory  practice  will  be  helped 
to  secure  positions  in  Chicago,  so  they  may  attend  the  excellent  night  schools  of  the  Armoar 
Institute. 

SPECIAL  EXTENSION   OFFER. 

To  enroll  a  few  representative  students  at  once  in  each  section  of  the  country,  whom 
we  may  make  living  examples  of  the  benefit  of  our  instruction,  we  make  the  following 
liberal  offer :  For  a  short  time  each  applicant  for  membership  in  the  School,  whose 
references  are  satisfactory,  will  be  furnished  a  splendid  $40  Technical  Library,  bear- 
ing  on  the  subjects  included  in  his  course. 

Full  particulars  and  catalogue  of  courses  may  be  had  on  request.  State  course  of  stodj 
interested  in  and  present  occupation. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
OLt  AR.MOUR.  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

I3I5  AR.MOVK  AVENVE,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SMALL 

SAVINGS 
EARNING 
5%  NET 


At'R  I.O.VNS  on  home-pro- 


perties call  for  payments 
interest  and  part  of  prin 
cipal;m.fiM/i/   TliussecMirit; 


01  interest  and  part  of  prin- 
cipal ;m.fiM/i/  Tliusseoiirity 
coiistanlly    tiiiins   stren^tti 


and  funds  for  re-mvestment 

are  always  ready.    We  can 

and  do  e.am  5  jier  cent  net 

for  every  depositor  of  SSOor 

mare,  ifave  never  paid  less. 

Write  for  full  inlorination 

and  hi;;hest  testimonials. 

Paid  in  Capital,  Jl.OCO.OOO 

Asstls.    ....    1,600.000 

.Surplus,    ...       185.000 


Tnder  Itanking  Department  Supervision. 

I.VDCSTKIAL    8.4VI\tiS    .%\D    LU.%\    CO. 

1139  Broadway,  .\pnr  York 


".•S'.ISur."' I  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We   are  the  sole   manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whittnan  Saddlesand  Specialties. 
We   import    and    manufacture 
everything  for  the  saddle   horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Every  man  and  woman  interested 
in  horseback    riding  should   have 
our  book. 
We  mail  it  free. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 

104  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Beaders  of  The  Lttkrarv  Diqsst  are  asked  to  tnentiOD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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■Hew«re  of  the  wiJder,"  but  •till  more  of  the  in- 
fdnne. 

"Opportunity  knocks  once  at  every  man's 
door,"  but  often  makes  sure  the  man  is  out  before 
knocking. 

"Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing 
•till,"  and  letting  others  hustle  for  him. 

"Everything  comes  to  the  man  who  waits,"  ex- 
cept that  for  which  he  waits. 

'The  exception  proves  the  rule  "we  want  it  to 

— L.  DE  V.  Matthewman,  in  May  Era. 


Modern  Examples.— For  every  one  hundred 
wedding  invitations  sent  out  by  a  young  woman 
whose  parents  are  worth  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  net  result  is  eighteen  wedding  pres- 
ents. But  for  every  one  hundred  invitations  sent 
ont  by  a  young  woraau  whose  parents  are  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  net  result  is 
forty  presents.  How  many  presents  would  be  re- 
ceived by  a  young  woman  whose  parents  are 
worth  thirty  cents? 

The  total  number  of  ganglionic  cells  in  the  brain 
of  an  actress  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
Of  these,  fifty  per  cent,  are  clothes  cells,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  remainder  are  self  cells,  and  after  de- 
dncting  one  hundred  for  various  purposes,  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  what  is  left  is  devoted  to 
acting.  How  many  acting  ganglionic  cells  are 
actually  in  use}— Life. 


AdTlce  to  Children. — 

Be  gentle  to  the  Crocodile, 
And  tender  to  the  Whale  ; 

Don't  jeer  at  the  Hyena's  smile. 
Or  tweak  the  Tiger's  tail. 

Don't  stick  pins  in  the  Kangaroo  ; 

Don't  giggle  at  the  Goose  ; 
Don't  throw  bricks  at  the  Cockatoo, 

Or  tread  upon  the  Moose. 

Don't  fiog  the  Hippopotamus  ; 

Don't  pull  the  Serpent's  ears  ; 
Don't  pester  the  Rhinoceros, 

Or  chase  the  Chanticleers. 

Don't  tickle  Dromedaries'  feet. 

Or  whip  the  gentle  Gnu  ; 
To  animals  be  kind  and  sweet. 

Whatever  else  you  do. 

—Carolyn  Wells  in  Lt/e. 


Coming  Events. 


-National  Waiters'  Convention  at 


September  27.- 
Detroit. 

October  2.— National  Convention  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  America  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

October  fr^.— National  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

October  6-11.— G.  A.  R.  National  Encampment  at 
Washington. 

National  Encampment  of  Ex-Prisoners  of  War 

at  Washington. 

National   Convention   of  the   Woman's   Relief 
Corps  at  Washington. 

October  7.— Convention  of  the  International 
Press  Union  at  Washington. 

October  7-11. — Convention  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association  at  Monterey, 
Cal. 

October  8-9.— Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  at  Washington. 


blCK60N 
6CH00L 

OR 
Cl  lUAI    iiir)nTr^''nr -rrfir 

Reduces  the  Secret  and  Art  of  Memory  to  a  Science.  Gladstone 
te  right— My  method  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  work 
m  a  week  than  the  hard-working  sloven  can  in  a  month. 
Business  details,  names,  faces,  books,  studies,  readily  memor 
Ized.  .AH  mindwandc-inp:  concentrated.  Speakiiie  without 
notes  EASILY  ACQUIRED.  Higrhlv  endorsed.  Individual 
instriictions  by  mail.  Booklet  and  Trial  Copyriphted  Lesson 
FREE.  Address  the  OICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY, 
7&4  Auditorium,  OhlcaKO,  111. 


Health, 
Strength, 

SYMMETRICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  WOMEN. 

If  yon  will  Rive  me  flftoen  minutes  of 
your  time  each  day  to  well-directed  scien- 
titlc  exerciseg  which  I  will  piescribe  by 
mail  for  your  individual  need«  directly 
and  definitely  applyiiiK  to  your  special 
Development.  Uedmtion  or  Relief.  I  can 
prouiiHH  you  Pure  Blood,  Free  Circula- 
tion Correct  Hreathinn.  Perfect  Dikestion,  and  the  re«ultiiiK  free- 
dom from  .Nervuumiesi!,  Coniitlpulloii,  Torpid  L,lver,  Auirmlii 
aiiil  UheMlty. 

By  the  practice  of  my  Bystem  of  exercises  yon  becomfi  thoroughly 
alive,  vibrant  with  nerve  force,  which  reacts  upon  mental  force 
and  resists  disease.  A  dear  sk  11,  rosy  cheeks,  fulness  of  life  and 
enthusiasm,  and  a  uelightful  personality  result. 

Women  do  not  aim  for  an  athlete's  prodigious  strength,  but  for  the 
development  of  each  muscle  of  the  body  to  uniform  strength  and 
symmetry ,  giving  those  curves  and  lines  of  beauty  which  have  made 
the  lemiuine  figure  the  model  for  all  sculptors  aud  painters. 

My  exerciae.s  cultivate  that  distinguished  carriage  and  bearing 
and'the  engaging  presence  and  ease  which  at  once  besp  ak  culture 
and  refinement.    They  develop  mental  force,  will  power,  and  are 
endorsed  by  leading  physicians,  surgeons,  and  the  most  eminent 
authorities  upon  physical  culture. 
Only  a  woman  can  intelligently  instruct  women  on  these  lines. 
Over  ."i.OdO  women  in  America  and  England  are  practising  my 
exercises  with  results  far  beyond  their  mos;  sanguine  expectations. 
If  you  enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  I  will  send  you  a  card  with  the 
outlines  of  a  perf.  ct  figure  to  place  on  your  dresser,  and  a  booklet 
showing  correct  lines  of  the  body  in  poise  and  movement.    Every 
mother  should  keep  this  outline  before  growing  children. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  39  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NOTE  :— Miss  Gocrof  t  is  President  of  the  Physical  Culture  Kxtension 
work  in  America.    She  needs  no  further  introduction  to  the  public. 


SANDOW'S 

Grea-t  Offer 

In  December,  igo2,  will  be  issued  the  first  American  edition  of  SANDOW'S 
MAQAZINE  of  Physical  Culture,  and  to  insure  an  edition  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  copies,  I  make  this  extraordinary  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  (the 
annual  subscription  price),  I  will  send  the  magazine  monthly  to  any  address  for  one 
year,  and  give  as  a  premium 

My  $10   Co\irse   FREE 


This  postal  course  in  physical  culture  has  achieved  marvelous  success,  and  on  this  offer 
I g:uarantee  that  every  subscriber  will  receive  the  same  careful 
attention  as  if  tlie  full  fee  for  tlie  regular  course  was  paid. 

On  receipt  of  the  subscription  ($1.00)  I  will  send  a  blank  for  recording  present 
physical  condition  and  measurements.  From  this  I  will  immediately  prescribe  asuitable 
course  of  exercise  for  youths  and  adults  of  either  sex.  If  a  subscriber  wishes  the  maga- 
zine only,  the  blank  may  be  transferred  to  another  person. 

SANDOW'S  (American)  MAQAZINE  will  be  even  more  complete  than  his  English 
publication,  which  throughout  Europe  is  recognized  as  the  chief  authority  on  physical 
culture  and  healthful  living.  Over  300,000  pupils  are  following  the  Sandow  System  to- 
day, wliich  has  many  imitators  but  no  real  competitors. 

This  offer  positively  expires  November  1st.    But  a  sabscriber  may  begin  the 
course  at  Ms  own  convenience  before  January  1,1903,    Send  remittance  to 


EUGEN  SANDOW, 


Boston,  Mass. 


$20.00  for  10  Cents 

Why  pay  $20.00 
for  a  course  of 
Physical  Culture 
(without  appara- 
tus) when  you 
can  obtain  the 

"Standard  Chart  of 
Physical  Culture" 

You  hang  it  on  the  wall  of  your  bedchamber.  It 
shows  you  by  carefully  prepared  illustrations  how 
to  develop  each  and  every  part  of  your  body  to  the 
ideal  of  perfection.  Sent  for  loc.  in  stamps  or 
silver.    State  sex. 

Fifth  Avenue  School  of  Physical  Culture 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  ^ 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

CheiKtiiutSt. 
ai-l..  N.J. 


Krementz&  Co.,'?fe« 


For  Invalids  and  Cripples. 

COMFORT  ON  WHEELS 

is  attained  in  its  per- 
fection through 
the  use  of 

FayTricycIes 

and 

InvaKd 
Qiairs 

Their  tine  points  are  ease,  grace  and  freedom  of  motion, 
perfect  control  and  easy  operation,  unrestricted  scope  or 
movement.  They  are  eassy  of  adjustment  and  beauties  in 
appearance.  We  build  them  to  order  to  Ht  exactly  the 
special  requirements  of  each  user.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars. 

"  They  are  the  biggest  things  of  the  age  for  cripples."— 
J.  J.  Lassiter,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Fay  Tricycle  &  Invalid  Chair  Co.,  Elyria.Ohlo.^ 


AUCAD   DATCC   California,   Washington,   Oregon. 
IlilCflr   nfl  I  CO  Colorado.    We  give  reduced  rates 
on   household  goods  of  intending  settlers  to  the  above 
States.     Write  for  rates.    Map  of  California,  FREE. 
nt.tXS-COXTlMiNTAL  FKEIOUT  CO.  ,825  Dearborn  St.  .Chieaaa. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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We  limie  no  tii^inlsor  branch  slores. 

New  Fall  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

NEVER  before  have  we 
shown  such  attractive 
suits  and  cloaks,  and 
pytces  aie  lo7ver  than  ever 
be/ore.  Every  garment  ex- 
clusive and  made  especially  (o 
order — no  danger  of  meeting 
other  ladies  wearing  dupli- 
cates. Our  Catalogue  illus- 
trates : 

Exquisite  Tal'or- 
made  Suits,  $8  up. 

Church  and  Visit- 
ing Costumes,  $ia 
up. 

Fashionable  Sllk- 
lined  Costumes, 
$15  up- 
Separate  Sk  1  rts, 
$4  up. 

Rainy-day    and 
Qolf    Suits  and 
Skirts;  5uits,  $io 
up;  Skirts,  $5  up 
The  New 
French   Walk- 
ing Suits,  $10 
up. 

Qannents  of  Black  Velvet  Cords,  and  Velve- 
teen ;  Auits,  $15  up  ;  Skirts.  $10  up. 
Long  Coats,  $10  up.      Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 
We  Pay  Expreiin  Charges  EttrrywUere, 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples ;  you 
will  get  t\\em/ree  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  men- 
tion whether  you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  cloaks,  so 
that  we  can  send  a  ful  line  of  exactly  what  \ou  desire. 
If  the  garment  you  order  does  not  pease  and  fit  you, 
send  it  back  and  tve  luill  refund  your  money. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119  and  131  West  23d   Street,  New  York. 


Current  L,veiiL:5. 


The  web  stretches 
The  ends  (front  and 
back)  stretch.  Also 
look  at  the  patent  link. 
A  strong  and  servicc- 
.-ible  suspender. 

Money  Refunded 

If  you  don't  find 
it  the  most  perfect 
in  adjustment  and 
(lie  most  elastic 
[ider  ever  made. 

PLEASE  DON'T 

let  your  dealer  sell  you  something  "just 
as  good  "  if  you  really  want  the  Chester 
"  Everlastlc"  He  has  them  in  stock  or  can 
easily  get  them.  If  he  won't,  send  us  the  retail 
price  (SOc.)  and  we  will  send  a  pair  postpaid.  Slate 
color  preference.     Send/or  liandsoiite  booklet. 

CHESTER  SUSPENDER  CO., 

27    DEC.VXrR    AVEM  K.   KOXIURV,  MASS. 

I'iin.i.iiun  Factory,  Ct..ek\  ille,  Ontario. 


Typhoid  Fever  and  many 
other  diseases  are  the  direct 
result  of  impure  drinking 
water.  Use  the  Sanitary 
Still  and  be  assured  that 
every  drop  you  drink  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  Write  for  book- 
let. Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  N. 
Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Foreign. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

September  9.  — Agua  Dulce  siirremlers  to  Co- 
lombian  insurgents.  Tlic-y  ihreiiien  Colon 
and  I'unaiua. 

.September  10.— it  is  reported  that  on  Scpieiii- 
ber  5  the  Colombian  rebi-ls  attacked  the 
seaport  of  Santa  Maria,  ilefeating  the  gar- 
rison. 

.September  u  —The  Venezuelan  government 
troops  and  the  revolutionists  are  reported 
engaged  in  battle  at  Tinaquillo. 

Commander  Potter,  of  the  gunboat  Raiit^er^ 
reports  that  the  Colombian  rebels  are  close 
to  the  Panama  Kaihvay  and  that  the  situa- 
tion is  serious. 


Oticf.r  Foreign  News. 

September  8.  — The  Haitian  provisional  govern- 
ment informs  the  German  CJovernment  that 
it  approves  of  the  sinking  of  the  Kirminist 
gunboat  Crete-it- Pierrot  by  the  German  gun- 
boat Panther. 

September  9. — The  German  army  maueuveis 
begin. 

It  is  reported  in  Port-au-Prince  that  Admiral 
Killick,  with  some  of  his  officers,  went  down 
with  his  ship,  the  Crefe-a- Pierrot,  m  Goiia- 
vies  Harbor,  and  was  drowned. 

September  10.— The  Russian  Minister  of  Peking 
direct  the  Russian  commanders  in  Man- 
churia to  expel  foreigners  from  that  prov- 
ince. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Chamberlain's  discus- 
sion with  the  Boer  generals  is  made  public 
in  London;  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
Boers  are  rejected. 

Sept»>mber  ii.— American  officers  ride  with  the 
Kaiser  in  a  cavalry  charge  at  the  nrmv 
maneuvers. 

Canadian  Ministers  in  conference  in  London 
object  to  paying  a  proportionate  share  for 
imperial  armaments. 

September  12  —The  German  army  maneuvers 
end  ;  the  Kaiser  bade  farewell  to  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  and  expressed  his  admiration 
for  President  Roosevelt. 
The  city  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  is  reported  in  bad 
condition,  owing  to  a  strike  of  sanitary  em- 
ployees. 

September  14.— It  is  announced  in  Brussels  that 
Kmg  Leopold  will  visit  the  United  Stales 
next  winter. 

Twenty  thousand  people  assembled  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  to  protest  against  the  procla- 
mation placing  the  city  under  the  Crimes  act. 


Domestic. 

September  8.— The  President  is  made  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Rear  .\dmiral  Frederick  Rogers  is  selected  to 
command  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Barker,  the  present  command- 
ant, is  to  command  the  North  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron, replacing  Rear  Admiral  Higginson. 

September  10.— President  Roosevelt  returns  to 
Oyster  Bay  from  his  Southern  trip. 
The  findings  of  the  court-tuartial,  which  ac- 
quitted Captain  James  A.  Ryan,  15th  Cavalry, 
of  charges  of  misconduct  in  the  Philippines, 
are  disapproved  by  the  President. 

September  11.— The  battle-ship  Wisconsin  and 
cruisers  Cincinnati  and  Panther,  with  a 
strong  battalion  of  marines,  are  ordered  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  protect  American 
interests,  menaced  bv  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Colombian  revolutionists. 
The  President  removes  William  Vaughan. 
United  States  Attornev  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama,  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Lieutenant-General  Miles  starts  on  his  trip  to 
the  Philippines. 

September  12.— A  court  of  inquirv  to  investi- 
gate the  accident  to  the  Brooklyn  during  the 
mimic  war  is  appointed  at  the  request  of 
Admiral  Higginson. 

September  13 — Secretary  Moodv  orders  a  bat- 
talion of  marines  to  be  ready  to  sail  from 
League  Island  navy  yard  for  Colon,  to  guard 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

Secretary  Shaw  makes  arrangements  to  relieve 
the  motley  market  by  depositing  $4,000,000 
with  national  banks  that  have  unpledged 
bonds  and  by  anticipating  the  October  inter- 
est on  bonds  amounting  to  $4,200,000. 


September  14.— The  anniversarv  of  President 
McKinley's  death  is  observed  throughout  the 
country  bj-  memorial  services. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrabv  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adyettisers. 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

THE 

KUBTLE   CH.A.HM 

THAT  HOLDS 

THE 

AJPPETITE 

nV  SWEET 

OAirrrvTTY 

Made  in  many  flavor* 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Hfulth 

1>  the  re- 

tlcctlon  of 

Harmonious 

Naturp.  Disease 

Is    Di.'icorrt    and 

rnnatural.  Health 

ipon  Natural  Food. 


SHREDDED 
M^AT  BISCllT 

is  a  Naturally  Onranized  Foo<l,  that  is,  contains  all 
the  Properties  in  Correct  I'rop<irtlnn  necessary  to 
Nourish  everj*  Element  of  the  human  Ixxly. 

Xiitiiro  ha-s  sti>rfd  in  the  whole  wheat  complete 
nourishment  for  the  harmonious  building  of  man.  and 
SHKKliDKI)  WliOLK  WHEAT  BISCl  IT  presents  it  in  the 
most  (iiKestible  and  api>etizinif  form.  If  valuable 
qualities  are  reiioved  from  the  wheat,  as  in  white 
liour.  the  result  is  food  stripped  of  the  properties 
which  produce  teeth,  bone,  muscle  and  brain.  "Soft 
cooked"  cereals  are  swallowed  with  little  or  no  masti- 
cation, and.  therefore,  the  toeth  are  robbed  of  their 
neoessary— s'ATi'RAL — exercise,  causing:  weakness  and 
decay.  Shredded  )Thule\>bemt  Kl*«uI(lH-ing  crisp,  compels 
viirorous  ma,«tication  and  induces  the  natvral  tlow  of 
saliva,  which  is  indispensable  in  natttral  dif^escioo. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GKOCEItS.  Send  for  '-The  Vital 
Question"  Cook  Book  f free).    Addres.", 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO..  Niagara  Pall8,N.Y. 
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1  put  my  name 
on  my  lamp- 
chimneys.  Vm 
not   ashamed    of 

them. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


YOUR  DiMNGROOM 

will  afford  greater  pleasures  if  furnished  with  our 
Combination  Tables.  A  handsome,  massive  din- 
ing or  library  table  ;  removal  of  top  converts  it 
into  a  billiard  or  pool  table  of  superb  playing 
qualities.    The  famous 

INDIANAPOLIS  COMBINATION  TABLE 
LIBjlARY- DINING- BILLIARD- POOL 

makes  good  billiard  and  pool  possible  in  your 
home.  Equal  to  a  $500  table.  Vermont  slate 
bed ;  quick,  live,  sensitive  cushions  ;  accurate  an- 
gles; imported  French  billiard  cloth;  true  balls; 
cue  well  balanced.  Experts  ministers  and  parents 
endorse  it.  None  better  for  library  or  dining- 
room. 

tyrite  for  our  new  illustrated  eataloffue, 
season    lOO'i-03,    and  full   information, 

COMBINATION  BILLIARD  MFG.  CO., 

368  N.CIaypool  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^  i  00  Per  Section^ 
9li--  (Without  Doors)/ 
aiitJ  upward,  nccordiug  to  style  and 
finish,  bays  the  ' 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

the  only  kinJ   ii.-iving  iibxolutely 

NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF-DISAPPEARING 

DOORS   (PATENTED). 

Shipped  **Oii  Approval," 8ub-( 


ject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  noO 
found  in  every  way  the  most  perfect 
and  the  handsomest  sectional  liook-, 
case  ever  offered.  A»k  for  Cutn- 
loGTiie  \o.  I*  I. 

'  .  u  V  ^    .  ^»=  The  FRED  M.U'EY  Cn.  Ltd.  Makers( 

ot  High  Grade  Office*  Library  Furniture,  Oraiiil  liupld-,  Mltll. 
\>,  ,"."';  f-  ,^'-";  York,  293-295  Bro.idwav  ;  Boston,  1^8  Fedrr.il  SI.) 
,  Pliil,-,.l^l|.hi:,,  N  .  E.  cor.  13th  4  Market  Sts.:  Chicago,  N.Y.  Life  Kdsf 
<  Gnld  Moflale  '^°''  superiority  of  design,  matcrial.f' 
■r  ■••««»«l»i  construction,  workmanship  and  finish  ) 
.>l,icey  furniture  received  the  Gold  Medal,  the  liighestV 
I  award  at  both  the  Pan-.American  and  Charleston  Expositions  / 


1  Print  My  Own  Cards 


Circulars.  Newspaper.  Press  ^5.  Largrer 
size,  +18.  Money  saver.  Biir  prntits 
printing  for  ochers.  Type-setting  easy, 
rulis  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
tyne.  paper,  Ac  ,to  factors*. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Meririon.  Conn, 


CHESS. 

|AII  communications  tor  ihih  Department  should 

beaddieiiiiea  :  "Chess  Kditor,  LlTERAKY 
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Problem  727. 

XLV.  Motto  :   "Don't  be  afraid!" 
Black  — Five  Pieces. 


^  W 
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\^  . 


r^ 


^ 

s^ 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

8;    8;    S3K2B;    8;    aPkipQ;    SsPaba; 
3  P  r  1  P  1  ;  s  B  2. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  728. 

XLVI.  Motto  :   "Last,  not  least." 
Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


White — Eight  Pieces. 

bB2Sb2;3Qippi;7s;  2p5;iPKpkiPi; 
5P2;3pr3;3SiB2. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  729. 

XLVII.  Motto  :    "Tycho." 
Black — Thirteen  Pieces. 
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How  to  Paint 
a  House  Clieap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better, 

Wear  Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than 

the  Best  White  Lead  Paints. 


Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Feels  or  Blisten, 
and  is  Not  Affected  by  Oases. 


Fifty    Sample   Colors    Prepaid   to   Any   Address 
Absolutely  Free. 

The  cost  of  painting  the  house  and  barn,  outbuild- 
ings and  fences  is  a  heavy  burden.  Cheap  paint« 
soon  fade,  peel  or  scale  off  and  white  lead  and  oU 
costs  so  much  and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it 
is  a  constant  expense  to  keep  the  bright,  clean  ap- 
pearance so  desirable  In  the  cosy  cottage  home  or 


R 


White — Twelve  Pieces. 

2Br2bi;    2psbPip;    iPiPRsi 
P2k2Pp;  iBip2pK;  iriSip2;  4S3;  8. 
White  inates  in  three  moves. 
Readers  of  The  LrpEBART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The    Waldorf-Astoria,    New    York    City,    one    of    tha 

Most  Magnificent  Hotels  In  the  World,  Has  used 

Tons  and  Tons  of  the  World-Famous 

Carrara  Paint. 

the  elegant  mansion.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  small 
purse  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  rich,  lasting, 
protecting  effect  of  a  first-class  paint  caused  the 
manufacture  of  Carrara  Paint,  and  it  is  the  best 
paint  for  house,  barn  or  fence;  for  interior  or  ex- 
terior work  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  smoother,  covers 
more  surface,  brightens  and  preserves  colors,  is  used 
on  wood,  iron,  tin,  brick,  stone  or  tile  and  never 
cracks,  peels,  blisters  or  chalks  ;  it  does  not  fade ; 
it  outlasts  the  best  white  lead  or  any  mixed  paint 
and  it  covers  so  much  moresurface  to  the  gallon  that 
it  is  cheaper  in  the  first  cost  than  most  cheap  paints. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  large  users  of  Carrara 
Paint : 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.  ;  Pullman  Palace  Car  Coni- 
dany  ;  Chicago  Telephone  Company  ;  Central  Union 
Telephone  Company  ;  Field  Museum,  Chicago  ;  Ken- 
wood Club,  Chicago  ;  Cincinnati  Southern  ;  C.  &  E. 
I.  R.R.  Co. ;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.R. ;  Wellington 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

From  railroad  box  car  to  elegantly  furnished  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  great  railways ;  from  race  track 
fences  and  stables  to  fancy  club  house  ;  from  plain 
biick  walls  and  stone  fences  to  tin  roofs  and  interior 
finish  of  stately  hotels  ;  from  country  barn  or  hay 
shed  or  ch,ap  outbuilding  to  farm  residence,  subur- 
ban home  or  luxurious  residence,  Carrara  is  used 
because  it  lasts  longer,  never  fades,  never  cracks, 
never  blisters,  never  peels,  covers  moresurface  than 
the  highest  priced  paints  and  costs  less  than  the  cheap 
mixed  paints  that  injure  instead  of  protect.  There  is 
but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by  the  Carrara  Paint 
Agency.  General  offlcs,  586 Carrara  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  anyone  having  a  house  to  paint  should  send 
for  50  sample  colors,  free,  of  this  great  paint  that  has 
stood  the  most  rigid  tests  for  2h  j  ears,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  only  paint  evt-r  manufactured 
that  is  backed  by  a  positive  guarantee  in  every  case. 
Write  to  day  and  save  half  your  paint  bills  in  the 
future. 
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Problem  730. 

XLVlII.  Motto  -. 

"Wood  and  water,  wind  and  tree, 
Jungle-favour  yo  with  thee." 

Black  -Twelve  Pieces. 


White— Five  t'ieces. 
76;iKiSibri;     ip2P3;iriRip2; 
2pik2b;  2P2P2;  7S;  aQs- 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  715.  XXXllI.:    Author's  solution  :  K— K  3. 
Second  solution  :  R— B  2. 

No.  716.  XXXI v.:     K— R  3. 
No.  717.   XXXV. 


R— K  B8 
PxKt 


R-K4 

B  X  either  R 

Q— B  3 
B  X  Q 


Rx  Pch 

'  either  R  x  R 
Q— Q  sq.  ch 

K-K  5 
Q-R8ch 
t. 3- 

R- 1;  3 

No.  718.     XXXVI. 


n    Q  5  or  R  5, 
mate 


P— B  3,  mate 


B — Q  5,  mate 


Kt— B  7  ch 

K-Q  2 


B— B  6,  mate 


Kt— K  6,  mate 


P-K3 


Kx  Kt 


K— B4 

Q-B  8ch 

Kx  Kt 
Q  X  B  ch 


Kt— B  6,  mate 


Kt — K  6,  mate 


K— B  3  or  4 
Q-R7 


B  z  Kt 


P— Bs 


Any 

Q-Q  4  ch 

B     (J4 


Q — Kt  5,  mate 


Q— B  7,  mate 


Q  X  B,  mate 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rer.  1.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.;  the  kev.  G.  Dobbs.  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino. 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  T.  Hilgers, 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  B  CoKe,  New  York  City:  the 
Hon.  Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke, 
Philadelphia;  "Malvern."  Melrose,  Mass.;  O.  C. 
Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  R.  O'C,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  A.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia. 

715:  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville.  Cal.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk, 
Montgomerj',  Ala. 

715  and  716  :  R.  H.  Kenshaw.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Prof.  S.  Seigas,  New  \  ork  City;  T.  O.  B., 
Franklin,  Va.;  W.  J.  Leake.  Richmond,  Va.;  C. 
N.  P..  Rome,  Ga.;  Dr.  T.  B.  Turnbaugh,  Bloom- 
field,  Mo. 

715,  716,  718  :  the  Rev. J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

7t5  and  718  :  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Readers  o£  The  Lttbrart 


NEW  SIZE 
One  Volume 


OLD  SIZE 
Two  Volumes 


Dainty  Little  Great  Books 

Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


Type  same  alze  In  bath 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world, 
makes  it  possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than 
a  magazine.  The  size  is  only  4]  .\  6j  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.  Each 
novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume.  The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as 
that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

New  Century  Library 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable 
ever  published  and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  25  Vols.     H.indsomeIy  bound  in  the  followine 

st^■les  :  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume;  Leather  Limp,  pit  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  leather  Boards,  gilt 

edges,  $1.50  a  volume.     Also  sets  in  cases  in  s|)ecial  fine  bindmgs. 
BUNYAN.     The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holv  War  and  Grace  Abounding.     Complete  in  i  volume.    Cloth, 

gilt  top,  $1  00  :  Venetian  Morocco  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1 .50. 
TENNYSON.     Tlie  Poetical  Works  (1830-1S59)  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     Complete  in  1  volume.    Cloth,  gilt 

top,  $  1 .00  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  *l  .50. 
CARLYLE.     The  French  Revolution.     Complete  in   1  volume.     Clotli,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt 

edces,  $1  50. 
BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums.     Complete  in  i  volume.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25  ;  Leather 

Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.75. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  lists  on  ajiplication  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs,  Dept  H.  37-41  East  18th  St  ,  NEW   YORK 


The  Old  Folks 
at  Home 

In  most  homes  the  time  comes  when  the 
change  from  youth  to  the  maturer  degrees 
of  life  takes  away  the  household  musician 
and  leaves  a  silent  instrument  cheering  the 
old  folks  at  home  only  through  sweet  memo- 
ries of  its  tt  }w  of  music.    In  these  homes  a 

Stella 
Music  Box 

is  particularly  welcome.  It  reproduces  at 
will  all  the  old  favorites,  all  the  new  music, 
the  jingles  of  ragtime,  the  iiiurtial  strains  of 
the  baud,  the  dances  of  youth,  or  the  classical 
grandeurs  of  the  masters  of  music.  The 
Stella  is  unlike  any  other  music  box— its  tone 
coinhiiies  the  brilliance  of  the  piano  and  the 
richness  of  the  organ.  The  music  is  arranged 
in  orchestral  score,  grand  and  inspiring  in 
volume — produce*!  from  flat,  indestructible 
time  sheets.  If  your  dealer  can  not  show  you 
the  Stella  Music  Box,  write  for  the  free 
Stella  book. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  COMPANY, 
35  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BOOIt- 
KEEPiNC 
TAUGHT 
FREE 


A  cool*  POSITION  anil  a 
lar.  e  salary  always  await  an 
exi>ert  Kook-Keei^er  \^  e  teach 
you  l)Ook-keepmg  thorou^'hly 
by  mail,  and  make  absolutely 
nooharL'B  for  tuition  until  we 
place  you  In  a  pa  1  p  position. 
If  von  wish  to  better  yourself, 
write  for  oar  guarantee  offer 
and  our  KKKE  book. 
ComnnrciaU'cinei.pondi-nM'  School* 
Dr«"cr  J-,    Rochester,  >.  Y. 


THE  MORLEY  EAR-DRUM 

is  the  most  recent  and  most  ^ective  i»ii-i.si7»f»- device 
for  the  relief  of  deafness.    It  is  easily  adjusted,  com- 
fortable and  safe.    Send  fordescriptive  booklet. 
THE  MORLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  R 
19  South  16th  Street  Philadelphia 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Comment*  C716):  "Kscellent "— M.  M.;  "Good, 
tboagh  quite  apparent"— O.  U.;  "Itschitf  merit  i-< 
that  U  h..  il  iiO<H\  'tries'"— F.  S.  K  ;  "Gooil, 

Nut  lacW  ity  "     H.  W.  H.;  "The  iiiateK  are 

interesting"  A.  V.  W.;  "Pair"— K.  K. ;  "(iooil 
work,  and  original  in  iiiethiKl  "  J.  C.  J.  W.;  "A 
'  chestnut '  "— K.  i)   f 

717 :  "Remarkable  clearance  of  'flle'"— M.  W. 
H.;  "Pine  iJea,  poorly  rendered "- M.  M.;  "Not 
without  force,  but  the  dual  muten  are  serious 
laults"— IJ.  U  ;  "One  of  the  best  and  most  Uifticult 
..f  the  three-movers"- P.  S.  K.;  "The  key  is  deep, 
difficult,  and  novel"— H.  W.  M.;  "Very  poor;  duals 
and  choked  males  galore" — A.  C.  W.;  "Good,  but 
-tS  is  the  better  i)rol>lem  -K.  K.;  "The  alternate 
Rook-pin  is  fine  and  novel;  a  very  subtle  key  "—J. 
C.  J.  W.;  "Too  much  material  "-B.  C  ;  "Heauliful, 
us  well  as  very  difficult  " — T.  M.  T.;  "Good  key  anil 
nothing  else"— R.  O'C  ;  "A  probable  prize-win- 
ner "-C.  B.  E. 

718:  "Superb"— M.  VV.  H.;  "Most  beautiful;  the 
neatest  thus  far"-M.  M.;  "Deserves  unqualified 
approval  "—(J.  I)  ;  "A  rare  feasts  for  the  '  purists'; 
the  key  is  exceedingly  brilliant  and  unexpected  " 
-H.  W,  B  ;  "The  mates  are  well  worked  in" — A. 
1'.  W.;  "For  economy,  this  is  first  class"— K.  IC.; 
"A  splendid  piece  of  strategy  "- J.  ('.  J.  W.;  "Ex- 
cellent"—H  C;  "(Jood  key,  excellent  'tries,'  fine 
problem"— R.  O'C;  "Darinjf  and  pleasing  "—C.  B. 
E.;  "Fine  idea"— J.  G.  L.;  "One  of  the  neatest  of 
the  series "—W.  W.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  Dr.  H.  Sleeper, 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  got  707,  708,  711,  712  ;  B.  S.  Barrett, 
Brooklyn,  \.  Y.,  7=7,  708,  709,  710,  712,  714  ;  (i.  Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg,  Can.,  711,  712,  714  ;  C.  N.  F.,  W. 
J.  L.,  A.  C.  M  ,  C.  N.  Cheney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  711, 
713,717,  714.  Miss  ly.  V.  Spencer,  Blackstone,  Va., 
707  to  714  inclusive. 

From  the  Hanover  Tournament. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  great  ganje  thatjanowski 
won  from  Pillsbury.  The  following  fine  game 
shows  how  Mason  won  from  Janowski.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Janowski  has  never  won  a 
game  from  Mason. 


PILLSBURV. 

IV/iit^. 
,  P-Q  4 

2  p  -y  B  4 

3  Kt-g  B  3 
4H-K.3 

6  K  Kt-i<.2 

7Q-B2 

8  P-U  3 

9P-QK3 

10  B-Q  2 

ij  Castles 

(K,  k) 

12  I'— Q  Kt4 

13  P     Kt5 
•4P-K4 

15  Kt  .\   P 

16  Ki-B  4 

17  n  X.  B 

18  Q  X  Kt 
ig  Kl— Kt  6 

20  Q-g  3 

21  Kt— K.  s 

22  P      B  4 

23  B  P  X  Kt 

24  Rx  R 

25  Q  X  y 

26  K— B  2 

27  K— K2 

28  B— I'.  4 
2g  Px  P 
30B-K3 


JANOWSKI. 

Black. 
P— K  B  4 
P-K3 
Kt-K  B3 
B-K  2 
Ca.stles 
P-Q  Kt  J 
B-Kt  2 
Kt-B  ,; 
g-Ksq 
Kt-QR4 

Kt-B  3 
P-g  R  4 
Kt— g  sq 
Px  P 
I'     K  3 
B  X  Kt 
Ktx  B 
Kt-B  2 
Kt-g  3 
R-B4 
Kt— 82 
Kt  X  Kt 
Q     Kt3 
(J  X  R 
Px  Q 
K— B2 

P-Q  3 
P— Kt  4 
P  X  P 
R— K  sq 


l'll,l.SBURY.  J.\NOWSKl. 

White.  Black. 

31  K-g  3  B-g  sq 

32  R— g  B  sq  R— K  3 

33  P-B  5  P-g  4 

34  p-g  R4  K-  K2 

35P-Kt3.  K-g  2 

36  R— IJ  sq  R— B  3 

37  B— B  sq  B-B  2 

38  B-R  3  P— Be 
39B-Bsq  P— B6 
40  B-K  3  P— Kt5 
4iR-Bsq  P— R  4 

42  Px  P  B  X  g  Kt  P 

438—1:4  R— Kt3 

44H-K5  K-K3 

45  R— B  2  R— K  sq 

46  R-B  sq  R-Q  B  sq 

47  R— KRsq  R-B  5 

48  P— R  3  R  X  R  P 
...  u  ..  o  -D  ..    r> 


49PX  P 

50  R— R  6 

51  K-g  2 

52  K-B  4 


Px  P 

R-R6  (ch) 
B-Q  sq 
P— R 


ji  "— ij  4  •^  —  i^  5 

53  R— R  7  ch  K— B  sq 

54  R-R  8        K— Q  2 

55  R-Rych  K-Bsq 

56  R-R  8        R-R  8 

57  K-K  3        P-R  6 

58  B  to  Kt  5     P-R  7 

59  R  X  B  ch     K— B  2 

60  R— y  R  8    K— Kt  2 
And  White  resigns. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


Sold  all  over  the  Tvorld. 

Readers  of  Thb  Litkrari 


DKSIRIN'G  to  publish  this  Fall  a  set  of  books  that  would  meet  with  the  approval  01 
those  interested  in  reading,  we  have  made  a  systematic  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain 
just  what  would  be  best  appreciated.  The  result  of  our  inquiries  clearly  indicates 
tiiat  the  one  set  of  books  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  is  a  reasonable 
priced  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Complete  Writings.  Shakespeare,  like  all  the  great  men 
that  this  world  has  produced,  was  a  seer.  His  vision  was  clear  and  his  imagination  was 
remarkable.  Being  an  earnest  student,  possessed  of  genius  and  a  vivid  imagination,  to' 
gether  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  lofty  ideal  of  beauty,  he  was  enabled,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  large  experience  witli  the  stage,  to  build  his  great  dramas  of  life  in  a  masner 
that  must  last  forever. 


••  Twentieth  Century  Edition  " 

Shakespeare 


A  Perfect 
Edition 


Grea>.test  Ca-re 

Giverv  to  Every 

Deta.il. 

of  the  Most  BesLUtiful 

Volumes  Ever  Issued 


FOR  EXAMPLE: 

Where  in  the  Knglish  language  caa  be 
found  Imagination  so  Splendid,  Fancy 
so  Keflned,  Wit  and  Humor  so  Divert- 
ing:, Eloquence  50  Po«er(ul,  Pathos 
so  Penetrating:,  Passion  so  Affecting, 
FeelinKs  so  Tender,  or  Philosophy  so 
Profound  i 

No  «Titer  of  English  has  ever  possessed  a 
style  so  Huent,  masterly,  and  varied. 

Consequently,  we  have  pub.ished  the  aiost 
attractive  set  of  Shakespeare's  Works  yet 
issued.  Serious  attention  has  been  given  to 
every  detail,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to 
please  every  one  interested  in  possessing 
Shakespeare's  interesting  works. 

The  set  consists  of 
Fourteen  beautiful  vol- 
umes, size  s^xSinches 
ma-  ing  a  perfectly  pro- 
portionid  book.  The 
type  is  lar^e  and  clear. 
The  paper  is  of  superior  quality,  printing 
is  the  very  best  that  can  be  produced, 
every  precaution  havinjj  been  taken  to  get 
perfect  type  page,  printing  being  d<.ne  very 
slowly  and  only  half  of  the  usual  number  of 
pages  are  printed  at  a  time,  thus  giving 
sharp  and  clear  impressions.  Another  fea- 
ture tiiat  will  please  all  is  that  each  page  has 
a  red  line  border,  a  feature  that  is  only  to  be 
found  in  high  class  or  de  luxe  editions. 

Theillustrationsare 
Exquisite  lllus-  exquisite,  beingprint- 
tratioMS  upon  Tint  ed  upon  tint  blocks, 
Blocks— The  Text,    thus    preserving    the 


Large  Type, 
Suptrlor  Paper, 
Perfect  Printing, 
Red  Line  Border. 


Numbered  Lines, 
Concordance, 
Commentary, 
Index  of  Charac- 
ters, Dictionary 
of  Popular  Quota- 
tions, Historical 
and  Critical  Pref- 
aces ard  Exhaus- 
tive Critical  ^ote8 
by  Israel  Gollancz, 
History  of 
Shakespeare's 
Life  and  I  imes. 


minutest  detailsof  the 
illustrations. 

The  text  and  impor- 
tant matter  in  Shake- 
speare's Works  is  that 
of  Clark  and  Wright, 
Professors  at  Cam- 
bridge University, 
and  acknowledged  to 
be  su|:erior  to  all 
others ;  the  text  is 
unabridged. 

Every    page     has 
numbered  lines,  thus 


enabling    readers    to 
refer  to  the  notes  instantaneously. 

There  is  a  complete  concordance,  com- 
mentary, index  of  characters,  and  dictionary 
of  popular  quotations. 

This  edition  h.ns  historical  and  critical  pre- 
faces and  exhaustive  critical  notes  by  Israel 
GoUancz,  also  contains  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  Shakespeare's  life  and 
his  times. 

The  edition  is  of  special  value  not  only  to  the  everyday  reader  of  Shakespeare,  hut  for  scholars  and  teachers, 
because  of  its  completeness  and  correctness. 

O  2««/42*-irrc<     ''^^  work  is  bound  in  three  attractive  and  durable  bindings.     Tl-.<-  full  cloth  being  a  red 
|j  I  |jll|[|  JT^     stamped  in  gold  ;  the  quarter  leather  being  a  rich  green,  leather  back  stamped  in  gold, 
C»  with  green  sides,  making  a  very  handsome  binding  ;  the  three-quarter  leather  we  believe 

is  the  most  attractive  of  any  binding  that  has  been  offered  upon  Shakespeare's  Works.  It  hasa  very  wide  leather 
back  of  an  attractive  shade  of  red  stamped  in  gold,  the  leather  extending  over  half  of  the  cover  of  the  hook,  the 
other  half  nf  the  cover  being  of  a  red,  specially  selected  cloth,  and  the  effect  of  this  binding  is  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

We  know  that  It  is  not  a  question  whether  one  de.sires  Shakespeare  or  not,  it  Is  only  a  question 
of  whether  the  edition  we  offer  is  one  that  pleases  and  if  the  price  is  one  that  attracts. 
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Upon  receipt  of 
coupon  sij^ned  we 
will  send  complete 
set  of  14  volumes 
for  your  inspection; 
if  it  meets  your  ap- 
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in  the  coupon. 
¥  r'you  do  not 
*  *-  desire  to  keep 
the  books  return 
them  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

We  prepay  all 
deliverycharges.  It 
does  not  cost  you 
anything  to  inves- 
tigate this  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  want 
vouto  see  the  books 
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U  voluiiR-s,  bound  in  the  style  indicated  by 
having-  the  "X  "  beside  if. 

ltEI>  CI.OTII  lilM>I]Se.  stanippd  upon 
baek  in  i,'old.  1  will  pay  for  .same  if  I  d^-cide  to 
keep  the  books  as  fell  lows:  liil  cents  after  I  e.xam- 
ine  them  and  $I.iXl  a  month  for  eleven  months. 
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pnen  leather  baoU  and  green  cloih  .sides. 
stamped  upon  back  in  gold.  I  will  pay  (or  same 
if  I  desire  to  keep  the  books  as  follows:  .'JO  cents 
after  I  examine  them  and  S'-OO  a  montb  for 
fourteen  months. 

r  II  |{  K  K  -  a  U  A  |{  T  E  R  LEA  T II E  R 
1tIM>l\(i.  with  red  leather  back  and  half- 
leitlier  sides,  other  half  red  eloili,  stomped 
upon  hack  in  (fold,  with  gilt  top  ;  as  handsome 
aliinding  as  can  be  produced.  1  will  pay  for 
same  if  Ideeide  to  keep  the  books.  .W  cents  after 
I  examine  them  and  $1.00  a  month  for  seven- 
teen months. 


It  is  understood  you  prepay  delivery 
charges  to  me,  and  if  I  decide  not  to  keep 
the  books  I  am  to  return  them  to  you 
after  keeping  them  one  week,  charges 
collect. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


Minnesota  and  Idaho,  which  luive  recently  spoken,  the  people 
propose  to  j^et  at  the  trust  evil  in  some  effective  niannei.  and  that 
lhc\'  i)ropose  to  have  such  tariff  schedules  as  are  slielleiing  these 
trust  combines  removed.  Those  who  witnessed  the  reception 
which  this  ])lank  received  at  the  hands  of  the  l<»wa  convention 
had  no  doubt  of  the  feelings  of  the  delejjales  who  adopted  it.     It 


MR.  HENDERSON'S  SENSATIONAL  RETIREMENT. 

BEWILDERMENT  marks  the  comment  of  many  of  even  the 
most  discerning  newspapers  in  their  treatment  of  Speaker 
Henderson's  refusal  to  run  for  Congress  this  fall,  and  a  dozen 
rea.sons  are  given  by  various  editors  and  correspondents  as 
probable  substitutes  for  the  reason  given  by  the  Speaker  him- 
self. His  own  reason,  given  in  his  letter  declining  a  renoniina- 
tion,  is  that  he  finds,  after  "careful  study,"  that  "there  is  no  lit- 
tle sentiment,  and  a  growing  sentiment  among  Republicans  "  in 
his  district  and  State  (Iowa)  that  trusts  "can  be  cured  or  the 
people  benefited  by  free  trade,  in  whole  or  in  part,"  a  sentiment 
that  he  can  not  indorse,  and  refuses  to  stand  for.  In  another 
statement  he  says  :  "I  must  say,  and  emphatically  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  can  be  so 
amended  as  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  trusts  or 
combinations  of  capital,  however  named,  and  that  such  action 
may  involve  the  retarding  of  our  expanding  commerce  and  get- 
ting and  holding  of  foreign  markets.  Indeed,  I  believe  such 
plan  to  be  fraught  with  grave  dangers  to  the  people."  The 
President  has  come  out,  in  his  speeches,  in  opposition  to  the 
tariff-revision  cure  for  trust  evils  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House  and  an  immovable  majority 
in  the  Senate  are  also  opposed  to  revision.  The  prospect  for 
a  change  in  the  tariff,  therefore,  is  not  considered  very  prom- 
ising. 

Even  some  of  the  papers  of  Colonel  Henderson's  own  Stale 
and  district  appear  to  find  his  reason  inadequate.  The  Burling- 
ton Haii'k-Eye  (Rep.)  declares  that  "it  is  an  unwarranted 
assumptio.'  that  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  have  accepted  as  a 
finality  a  Democratic  tenet  as  part  of  their  political  faith." 

And  the  Dubuque  Times  (Rep.) ,  published  in  the  Speaker's 
district,  thinks  that  the  tariff-revision  sentiment  in  the  district 
"could  and  will  be  overcome  by  a  campaign  of  candor  and  edu- 
cation," and  regards  the  Speaker's  hasty  move  as  a  blunder.  It 
is  ".seemingly  without  cause  or  justification,"  declares  the  Mar- 
shalltown  Tiines-Rcpublican  (Rep.). 

But  other  Iowa  papers  tell  a  different  story.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader  (Rep.),  for  example,  finds  the  call  for  tariff 
revision  loud  and  strong.     It  says: 

"  It  will  not  do  to  minimize  the  fact  that  in  States  like  Iowa  and 


Srt.^KER    UAVID    BI<E.M.M.K    lil  .NDKKSU.N, 

Who  finds  free-trade  ideas  rampant  in  Iowa. 

was  received  with  a  greater  demonstration  of  enthusiasm  than 
any  plank  in  tlie  platform.  After  all  the  discussion  that  this 
Iowa  plank  has  occasioned,  Idaho  Republicans  with  deliberation 
adopt  it  in  more  clear-cut  and  aggressive  terms.  The  trend  is 
unmistakable." 

And  the  Des  Moines  Neivs  (Ind.)  puts  the  case  just  as  em- 
phatically in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  Republican  Party  in  Iowa  has  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  day  for  quibbling  and  'construction' of  the  trust- 
tariff  question  is  past.  The  line  is  drawn  and  public  men  in 
Iowa  must  line  up  on  one  side  or  the  other.     If  you  will  talk  with 
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the  men  who  know  the  situation,  men  who  ilo  not  wish  to  be 
quoted,  you  will  discover  the  truth  of  these  observations.  Well- 
infoi  Mied  poHticians  of  this  State  are  aware  of  the  restiveness  in 
Iowa  over  the  attitude  of  a  larye  number  of  Ii>\\a  repiesentalives 
in  Conyress,  and  especially  because  of  the  attitude  of  Speaker 
Henderson.     They  will  tell  you  under  their  breath  that  Hender- 


News  Note  :  President  Roosevelt  has  been  made  an  honorarj'  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Times. 

son  owed  his  speakership-to  New  York  and  the  East,  and  that 
his  allegiance  has  been  to  the  East  as  against  the  West.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  Middle  West  is  tired  of  the  political  domi- 
nance of  the  East.  Giving  Colonel  Henderson  all  credit  for 
honesty,  he  has  made  a  big  mistake  personally  if  he  thinks  the 
Third  District  will  renominate  him  on  his  own  terms.  Conkling 
was  a  big  man,  but  his  party  was  bigger.  Taken  altogether,  the 
action  «f  Colonel  Henderson  will  serve  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 
'The  Iowa  idea'  is  to  the  front,  and  politicians  must  take  up 
their  positions  with  reference  to  it.  Honesty  is,  the  best  policy 
even  in  politics.  Colonel  Henderson  is  honest  in  his  withdrawal. 
The  Republican  party  of  Iowa  must  be  honest  in  its  strenuous 
espousal  of  a  revision  of  those  tariff  schedules  which  afford 'shel- 
ter to  monopoly. ' " 

The  feature  of  the  matter  that  most  interests  the  country  at 
large  is  its  bearing  on  Republican  or  Democratic  success  this 
fall.  Many  papers  believe  this  incident  reveals  that  the  Re- 
publican party  is  rent  by  dissension  over  the  tariff,  and  that 
the  Democrats  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  gain  control  of 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  sentiment  in  Iowa,  one  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Congress  in  Massachusetts  and  two  in  Illinois 
have  declared  for  tariff'  revisfon,  Senator  Cullom  expresses  a 
similar  feeling,  and  a  congressional  district  convention  in  Wis- 
consin has  adopted  a  revision  resolution.  Speaker  Henderson's 
abrupt  retirement  has  given  a  sharp  emphasis  to  these  breaks  in 
the  ranks,  and  has  led  some  papers  to  declare  that  "the  party  is 
splitting  up  badly  on  the  question  of  revision,"  as  the  Provi- 
dence yf/^r/iVj/  (Ind.)  says.  The  Speaker's  move  "reveals  the 
fact  that  the  party  is  deeply  rent  in  Iowa,"  remarks  the  Spring- 
field Repitblicaii  (Ind.) ,  "and  what  is  true  of  Iowa  must  be  more 
or  less  true  of  other  Western  Republican  States." 

The  Democratic  papers  do  not  express  any  sorrow  over  the 
Republican  predicament.  "The  reaction  against  class  legisla- 
tion is  setting  in,"  declares  the  Indianapolis  5^;//'/«^/  (Dem.), 
and  "the  break-up  of  the  Republican  party  has  begun."  "The 
present  outlook,"  adds  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union  (Dem.), 
"is  for  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  in  November  and  for 


a  regular   political    tidal    wave    in    1904."     'Jhe    Pittsburg  Post 
(Dem.)  observes: 

"The  factsare  that  the  Republican  party  finds  itself  divided  in 
most  of  ilie  important  States  of  the  Union  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
gressional elections.  President  Roosevelt  is  against  his  party 
on  reciprocity,  on  trusts,  and  on  the  tariff,  but  seeks  to  avoid  and 
avert  visible  signs  of  division  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  popular 
indictment  and  making  an  appeal  lor  delay  in  a  sentence.  That 
is  what  Roosevelt  politics  amounts  to.  His  party  turned  him 
down  on  Cuban  reciprocity  ;  it  rejects  his  trust  policy,  and  forces 
him  to  fall  back  on  a  constitutional  amendment,  to  which  the 
trusts  pay  no  attention  or  laugh  at,  while  on  the  tariff  he  favors 
revision  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  which  his  party  declares 
means  ruin  to  trust  i)rotection,  and  will  have  none  of  it.  Speaker 
Henderson  found  himself  outside  Republican  party  lines  in 
Iowa.  He  is  an  out-and-out  i)rotectionist,  sees  nothing  wrong  in 
the  alliance  of  tariff  and  trust  forces,  and  rather  than  mend  the 
tariff  would  accept  the  trusts,  with  greater  power,  as  a  perma- 
nent institution." 

It  was  pointed  out  in  our  issue  for  August  16  (p.  181)  that  the 
majority  of  the  Republican  papers  approve  of  tariff  revision. 
These  papers  repeat  their  advice  in  commenting  on  Colonel  Hen- 
derson's tariff  letter.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  that 
his  position  is  "untenable  and  extravagant,"  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  (Rep.)  declares  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  "by  its 
friends,  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  right  way."  is  sound 
Republican  doctrine.  And  so  say  many  other  Republican 
journals.  A  financial  view  may  be  seen  in  the  following  com- 
ment by  the  New  Yor'k  Jour nai  0/  Commerce  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  popular  demand  among  Western  pro- 
tectionists for  tariff  revision  is  vastly  stronger  than  has  thus  far 
been  permitted  to  appear.  The  attitude  of  Senator  Hanna  and 
Speaker  Henderson  is  endangering  the  whole  structure.  The 
ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  would  have  effected  some 
needed  modifications  of  the  tariff.  The  removal  of  such  an  ex- 
crescence as  the  duty  on  hides  would  have  effected  another. 
Concessions  on  some  details  of  this  sort  would  have  prevented  a 
rupture  among  the  protectionists  and  deferred  indefinitely  a  gen- 


SCARING  THE   ELEPHANT. 

—  7'he  New  York  World. 

eral  overhauling  of  the  tariff.  The  danger  is  that  uncompromi- 
sing opposition  to  a  reasonable  modification  of  certain  burden- 
some or  outgrown  features  of  the  tariff  will  throw  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  whole  system  on 
principle." 

The  defenders  of  the  Dingley  law,  however,  stand   by  their 
guns.     "Anything  like  a  general  revision,"  declares  the  Phila- 
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delphia  hujuirer  (Rep.),  "would  plunge  the  business  of  the 
country  into  confusion,"  and  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express 
(Rep.)  holds  that  an  attempt  to  hit  the  trusts  by  lowering  the 
tariff  "could  injure  great  industrial  combinations  only  by  injur- 
ing the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  the  weaker 
competitors  in  those  industries  would  suffer  first  and  would 
suffer  most."     The  St.  Loms  G/obe- Democrat  (Rep.)  says: 

"However  the  bait  may  be  presented,  whether  in  the  form  of 
experimental  tariff  revision  or  of  a  so-called  reciprocity  that  in- 
iterferes  with  any  of  our  own  productions,  it  is  the  duty  of  Re- 
publicans to   reject  it.     The   Reputilican   party  is  no  forum  in 
which  to  debate  free  trade.     Let  those  academic  impracticables 
who  feel  any  itching  uneasiness  on  the  subject  conduct  their  dis- 
cussions in  some  outside  arena.     A  RepulMican  who  hems  and 
Lhaws  on  protection  is  to  that  extent  on  his  road  to  the  Democratic 
Icamp.     He  is  too  shaky  on  organic  principles  to  be  accepted  as  a 
fparty   representative.      Wabbling  on   protection   is   an   offen.se 
against  Republicanism  that  can   not  be  jjardoned.     No  candi- 
date who  betrays  this  fatal  blemish  has  any  right  to  ask  or  ex- 
pect Republican  votes." 


LIEUTENANT   PEARY'S   RETURN. 

THE  return  of  Lieutenant  Peary  with  the  report  that  he 
failed  to  reach  the  pole,  following  the  return  of  Baldwin, 
and  followed  by  the  return  of  Sverdrup,  with  similar  reports, 
leaves  the  Arctic  region  without  explorers.  Three  expeditions 
are  at  work  in  the  Southern  polar  region,  with  several  others  in 
preparation.  Great  confidence  was  felt  in  Peary's  ability,  and 
his  return  "without  the  pole"  brings  corresponding  disappoint- 
ment. Tlie  explorer  fell  short  about  two  degrees  of  Nansen's 
mark,  and  about  two  and  a  quarter  degrees  short  of  the  "record," 
held  by  Cagni  of  the  Abruzzi  party,  86"  33'  49".  This  was 
Peary's  sixth  trip  north  since  18S6,  when  he  began  his  Arctic  ex- 
plorations, and  he  announces  his  intention  of  now  retiring  from 
the  field  of  polar  exploration.  He  says,  however,  that  the  pole 
"can  be  reached  by  any  adequately  fitted  expedition  which 
makes  the  latitude  of  83"  North  its  winter  quarters, "  and  adds 
that  if  he  "  were  a  man  of  independent  fortune  this  would  not  be 
the  end."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Peary  has  devel- 
oped much  of  the  science  of  Arctic  exploration  himself,  the  New 
York  Situ,  the  Baltimore  Xe-ws,  and  several  other  papers  think 
he  ought  to  be  given  the  means  to  go  on  and  complete  his  work. 
The  Boston  Advertiser  says  : 

"Still,  unless  Peary  has  discovered  something  of  astonishing 
importance,  or  strangeness,  the  world  will  slump  back,  for  a 
time,  into  worse  apatiiy  and  hardness  of  heart  regarding  such 
adventures  than  it  has  felt  since,  near  the  middle  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, tlie  sympathetic  excitement  over  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  measurably  subsided. 

"'Each  d;iv's  inarch  was  more  perilous,  and  our  general  course  was  de- 
flected west  by  the  character  of  the  ice.  Finally,  at  84.17"  latitude,  north- 
west of  Hecla,  the  polar  pack  became  impracticable,  and  further  efforts  to 
advance  were  given  up.' 

"In  those  dismal  words  the  most  discouraging  paragraph  of 
the  report  is  couched.  Of  all  the  polar  expeditions  that  ever  set 
forth  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  throughout  the  long, 
dreary,  and  tragical  history  of  the  search.  Lieutenant  Peary's 
was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  Some  former 
expeditions  have  cost  more  money  and  been  bigger  in  number  of 
persons  and  quantity  of  equipment.  But  no  other  one  ever  was 
so  well  manned  and  supplied  for  tlie  work  it  had  to  do.  No  other 
one  ever  was  mapped  out  in  advance  on  so  elaborate  a  scale,  by 
such  experts,  with  the  benefits  of  so  mucli  experience,  and  with 
so  long  a  look  ahead.  In  former  ca.ses  it  was  almost  always  pos- 
sible, and  the  truth,  to  say  that  if  this,  that,  or  the  other  provi- 
sion had  been  made,  which  reasonable  foresight  would  have  sug- 
gested, and  a  liberal  policy  supplied,  the  disaster  which  wrecked 
the  enterprise  would  probably  not  have  happened.  Not  so  in 
this  case.  Lieutenant  Peary  took  with  him  everything  he  asked 
for;  and  it  does  not  yet  appear,  anyhow,  that  he  failed  to   ask 


f(jr  anything  he  needed.  Year  after  year,  the  relief  expeditions 
wiiicli  were  jiromi-sed  him  before  lie  went  were  duly  sent,  and 
made  no  failure.     Yet  Peary  failed  to  tind  the  pole  ! 

"Of  course,  we  do  not  yet  know  all  ;  the  report  which  came 
yesterday  was  but  a  summary.  Full  details  will  be  spread  be- 
fore the  world  very  soon.  In  them  may  be  found  good  arguments 
for  trying  again  at  once.  But  on  the  basis  of  present  informa- 
tion, the  counsel  of  wisdom  would  seem  to  be  that  no  more  efforts 
be  made  to  find  the  North  Pole  until  some  great  advance  in 
.science  or  invention,  or  both,  shall  have  simplified  the  problem." 


THE   TRIUMPH    OF   DEVERY. 

"  1  'LL  show  these  tiu-horn  sjjorls  in  this  district  what  I'm 
^  made  of,'  said  Mr.  William  .S.  Devery,  New  Yoik's  ex- 
chief  of  police,  in  his  recent  campaign  for  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  ninth  assembly  district ;  and  the  result  of  the  primary 
last   week   showed    that    he  had  made  his  boasting  good.     His 
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candidates  received  a  plurality  of  nearly  300  votes  over  those  of 
his  nearest  competitor,  Mr.  Sheehan,  and  Devery  is  now  "dis- 
trict leader,"  and  a  power  in  the  cotmcils  of  Tammany  Hall; 
unless  the  other  leaders  are  successful  in  barring  him  out.  His 
campaign  is  said  to  have  cost  him  more  than  $5o,o<x),  spent 
for  excursions,  free  vaudeville,  free  beer,  and  personal  gifts  of 
currency  for  rent,  coal,  food,  and,  incidentally,  votes.  "I'm 
getting  ter  be  something  like  one  o'  those  rapid-fire  guns. "  he 
panted  on  the  night  before  the  election,  "a-passing  out  hot  ones 
all  the  time  at  about  two  hundred  a  minute."  His  closing  ad- 
dress to  the  voters  of  the  district,  as  leporlel  in  the  papers,  was 
as  follows : 

"Peepil,  I  am  one  of  tlie  common  peepil,  just  like  yourselves. 
I  am  one  of  yer.  I  ain't  agoin'  ter  answer  the  scurrilous  circu- 
lars what  has  been  put  round  these  districts.  I  ain't  agoin'  ter 
talk  about  the  violations  that  have  been  put  upon  innercent 
peepil  in  this  here  district  by  the  reform  government  officials. 
Peepil  have  had  their  flowerpots  moved,  their  showcases  taken 
off  the  street  because  they  dared  ter  favor  me.  I  call  them  mean 
politics.  I  call  it  a  purty  state  of  affairs  when  reform  heads  of 
departments  stoop  to  this. 

"In  closing   I   want  ter  say  that  it  is  up  ter  you  peepil.     You 
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can  tlecide  wluit    ycr  want,  an"  I   lioi)c   ycr  w  ill   ilccidc  itr  ^cntl 
John  C.  Sheehan  back  ter  Huffalu  and  (Jixulwin  ter  ile  ice  dock.' 

The  Tannnany  Doniucrals  aud  llie  Reform  Democrats  opposed 
Devery  from  diverse  reasons.  He  is  "trying  to  smash  the  'ram- 
many  Mall  macliine,"  objects  lie  Mofiiut}^  Tfle^raph  [^'Kmw. 
Dem.  > .  and  Controller  Grout,  of  the  Reform  Democrats,  declares  : 
"It  [the  victory  «.f  Devei  y]  is  a  disjjrace  to  the  Democratic 
party.  'I'he  Democratic  iKiniinalion  for  j^overnor,  tiiis  fall,  will 
go  by  default.  Tammany  can  lind  no  good  and  honest  man  to 
take  the  nomination  now.  Il  is  undoubtedly  a  losing  race.  It  is 
a  ciise  of  n)oney  and  disreputable  life  against  honest  principles. 
I  regret  exceedingly,  as  every  goovl  Democrat,  whether  in  Tam- 
many or  out  of  It,  should  tlo,  that  Devery  is  elected." 

Tlie  I'luladelpliia  I'rtss  makes  this  suggestion: 

"The  cure  for  the  Deverys  is  not  merely  education,  but  a  city 
in  which  the  city  itself  as  a  whole  is  furnishing  better  than  ho 
has  to  give.  Into  the  dull,  contracted  life  of  a  crowded  city 
population,  into  which  Devery  comes  with  his  largess,  excite- 
ment, and  amusement,  there  should  come  provision  at  the  public 
expense  which  will  ilo  what  he  does  better  than  he  does  it.  The 
city  of  the  future  will  give  such  a  population  gymnasiums,  ath- 
letic fields,  playgrounds,  rooms  for  clubs,  lectures,  opportunity 
for  social  amusements,  baths,  cooperative  provision  for  various 
needs,  aid  and  information  in  procuring  employment  aud  the 
safeguards  of  justice,  and  an  honest  comi)ctition  in  seeking  place 
in  public  aud  semi-public  work  which  will  substitute  merit  for 
'piUl.' 

•■  Until  the  intelligent,  wealthy,  and  directing  classes  furnish 
these  things  at  the  public  expense  honestly,  the  Deverys  will  win 
their  political  fights  by  purchasing  them  at  the  public  expense 
dishonestly." 


RUSSIA'S    FEELING   TOWARD   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

'"P'  HE  Russian  heart  may  beat  a  little  faster  whenever  thoughts 
A  of  America  enter  the  Russian  mind,  but  the  increased  i)al- 
pitation  is  due  more  to  envy  than  to  affection.  So  we  are  in- 
formed by  Henry  Norman,  the  British  explorer  and  author,  who 
has  been  interested  in  Russian  affairs  for  fifteen  years,  who  has 
travelefl  all  over  the  empire,  and  who  has  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  chief  administrators  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
provinces.  Mr.  Norman,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  who  tried  last  winter  to  bring  out  ofi&cial 
evidence  that  it  was  Great  Britain  who  defeated  the  project  of 
European  intervention  during  our  Spanish  war,  only  to  elicit  the 
official  information  from  Germany  that  it  was  Great  Britain's 
ambassador  in  Washington  who  drew  up  a  "joint  note"  of  j^ro- 
test  against  the  interference  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  Now 
Mr.  Norman  tells  us,  in  his  new  book  on  "All  the  Russias, "  that 
that  country's  "ancient  friendship"  for  this  country,  so  often 
referred  to  by  Russian  statesmen,  "is  a  political  soap-bubble." 
He  says : 

"There  has  been  for  long  in  the  United  States  a  belief  that 
Russia  is  a  genuine,  sympathetic  friend,  moved  by  admiration 
for  the  American  people  and  their  institutions.  This  has  grown 
up  chiefly,  I  suppose,  from  the  apocryphal  narratives  of  the 
readiness  of  Russia  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  right  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  Therefore  the  American  people  have  fre- 
quently made  public  profession  of  their  friendship  for  Russia, 
which  Russia,  needless  to  say,  has  cordially  accepted,  for  who 
would  refuse  such  a  gift?  But  the  whole  belief  is  a  political 
soap-bubble.  It  is  nothing  but  a  bright  film  in  the  ether.  Rus- 
sia likes  to  appear  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
effect  of  that  is  to  postpone  any  cooperation  of  England  and 
America  in  world  affairs — a  contingency  which  Russia  is  not  the 
only  Power  to  fear.  But  beyond  this,  she  seldom  thinks  of  the 
United  States,  except  to  admire  and  envy  its  vast  prosperity  ; 
among  the  official  and  reactionary  class,  to  regard  its  institutions 
with  profound  disapproval ;  to  anticipate  the  time  when  enough 
cotton  will  be  grown  in  Turkestan  to  make  it  safe  for  her  to  put 


a  prohibitive  tax  upon  every  American  bale  ;  or  to  wish  that  the 
American  billionaires  would  invest  a  few  spare  millions  in  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  four-per-cent.  bonds  of  Russian  railways— 
and,  let  nie  add,  if  I  were  a  Ijillionaire  I  should  meet  the  Ru«»^ 
sian  wish  in  this  respect,  for  there  is  no  better  investment  at  such 
an  interest  in  Europe. 

"Beyond  these  things,  America  does  not  exist  for  Russia,  ex- 
cept when  a  troublesome  Secretary  of  State  puts  a  series  of 
direct  cpiestions  about  Manchuria  or  the  open  door,  and  insists 
upon  answers  in  writing.  In  fact,  Russia,  with  no  ill-will  at  all, 
thinks  about  America  precisely  what  a  great  religious  autocracy 
)iiiist  think  about  a  huge  .secular  democracy  tour  thousand  miles 
away.     The  rest  is  mere  flag-wagging." 


GOVERNOR    STONE'S   STRIKE    REMEDY. 

GOVERNOR  STONE,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  reported 
to  be  in  favor  of  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  compulsory  arbitration  law,  has  written  an  article  upon 
the  subject  in  T/ie  hidepciiiienl  (New  York).  In  his  article  he 
says  that  the  only 
way  to  settle  the 
labor  disputes  be- 
tween the  employ- 
er and  the  em- 
ployee is  by  a  care- 
fully formed  com- 
])ulsory  arbitration 
law.  The  franier 
must  not  wish  to 
gain  the  labor  vote 
or  the  "campaign 
contributions "  of 
the  employer.  In 
other  words,  "the 
legislation  must 
be  framed  wholly 
from  a  civic  stand- 
point." He  goes 
on : 

"Experience 
teaches  that 
strikes  endanger 
life  and  property. 

Whenever  either  is  in  jeopardy  society  is  menaced.  Because  of 
these  conditions  alone  the  National  Guard  were  ordered  into  the 
anthracite  coal-field.  The  presence  of  the  state  troops  is  not  to 
aid  the  operators  to  crush  the  strike  or  the  strikers.  They  are 
there  simply  to  preserve  order,  to  prevent  rioting  and  bloodshed. 

"Since  strikes  frequently  lead  to  disorder,  rioting,  and  blood- 
shed, it  is  manifestly  proper  for  the  State  to  legislate  for  their 
prevention.  If  diphtheria,  smallpox,  or  any  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease  invade  a  house,  the  health  authorities  are  given 
full  power  to  quarantine  the  buildings,  and,  if  necessary,  to  shut 
off  travel  on  the  thoroughfare  where  it  exists.  So  it  seems 
proper — undoubtedly  proper — to  enact  legislation  that  will  effec- 
tually and  permanently  prevent  strikes.  The  State  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  legislate,  and  does  legislate,  for  the  safety  of 
miners  as  well  as  of  people  in  mills  and  factories.  If  fire-damp 
shows  itself  in  a  mine,  that  mine  can  be  closed  by  order  of  the 
authorities  ;  and  it  remains  closed  till  all  danger  is  past.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  State  have  the  right  to  compel  arbitration 
between  employer  and  employees  to  the  end  that  strikes  may  be 
prevented  and  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  public  be  preserved? 

"Thus  any  legislation  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration 
should  be  considered  and  drawn  not  merely  in  the  interest  of 
employer  and  employee,  but  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, as  a  police  regulation  benefiting  the  general  public  and 
protecting  society.  In  a  strike  like  the  present  one  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  the  general  public  suffers,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
country  suffers,  as  well  as  the  employer  and  employee.  The 
participants  must  yield  individual  rights  for  the  welfare  of  so 
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ciety  ami  the  public.  Piivaio  iiUeiests  must  always  be  subordi- 
nated lo  those  of  the  i>ul)lic.  The  questic:::^  in  dispute  between 
the  coal  operators  aud  the  miiK-rs,  oi-  of  any  other  Ijusiness  or 
industry,  are  personal  aud  of  no  public  concern  so  l-.nji  only  as 
the  results  arisini^  do  not  affect  the  convei-'-'n'  e  or  business  iu- 
terests  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  country.  'I"he  moment  the 
people  and  business  are  inconvenienced,  the  >itate  has  the  as- 
sured right  to  interfere  by  framing  suc'i  :.•  ws  as  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

"We  must  recognize  strikes  :.s  l.iey  have  l)ten,  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be  ;  and  we  must  deal  with  them  for  the  public  good. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  name  a  law  from  this  standpoint — a 
law  that  would  settle  ui'lortunate  disputes  between  employer 
aud  employee  speed;'.--   ■;    I  effectively  and  without  strikes." 


D!CT.\TiON    BY    LABOR-UNIONS. 

MR.  HEWriT'S  '.iiarye  that  John  Mitchell  is  trying  to  make 
himst.t  "tlie  'iKtator  of  the  coal  business"  is  one  form  oi 
expression  of  the  feeling  held  by  many,  that  the  trade-unions  are 
trying  to  secure  a  position  where  they  can  dictate  to  the  opera- 
tors on  all  points.  England  has  been  held  up  as  a  sad  example 
of  such  dictation  by  trade-unions,  which,  we  are  told,  have 
"restricted  the  output"  in  i:c.;rly  every  line  of  industry,  and  thus 
ban  licapped  that  country  in  the  industrial  race.  Now  the 
miners'  union,  it  is  charged,  is  trying  to  wrest  fnmi  the  operators 
the  power  over  the  whole  c«<al  business.  This  charge  is  denied 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  an,  article  in  7'//e  liuitf>eiuietil,  and  the 
accusation  against  the  trade-unions  in  general  is  denied  by  Mr. 
John  Martin  in  Tfie  Political  Science  Qunrferly  (New  York). 

"In  those  States  in  which  our  organization. is  strongest,"  says 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "strikes  and  lockouts  are  least  numerous,"  and, 
indeed,  the  mine-owners  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  hold  the 
miners'  organization  in  such  high  esteem  that  they  "would  not 
voluntarily  disrupt  the  union  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do 
so."  In  view  of  this  fact,  that  the  miners'  union  "has  estab- 
lished i^eaceful.  harmonious  relations  between  the  operators  and 
miners  of  thirteen  different  States, "it  seems  to  Mr.  Mitchell  that 
the  union  is  "entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  and 
respect  than  the  anthracite  coal  operators  .seem  willing  to  accord 
it."  He  declares  that  the  demands  of  the  miners  are  "higher 
wages  and  improved  environment,"  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Recognition  of  the  union  is  not  and  never  has  been  the  para- 


:iiouni  i><>ue  of  the  present  strike,  allho  we  favor  a  joint  confer- 
ence wiierein  the  wage  rate  shall  be  mutually  agreed  to  and  the 
teims  under  which  work  is  to  be  performed  shall  be  delined  as 
explicitly  as  tlie  varying  conditions  of  mining  make  practicable; 
and  we  favor  incorporating  these  terms  in  an  agreement  which 
shall  be  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  union  an«l  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employers,  thus  making  the  union  itself 
inoriilly  ;  isf>i>nsible  for  the  acts  of  its  individual  members.  Many 
years  of  experience  in  the  labi>r  movement  have  demonstrated 
oeyond  jieradventure  that  there  is  no  one  thing  so  potential  in 
the  promotion  and  preservation  of  peace  ami  harmony  between 
employer  and  eniiiloyee  as  the  restraining  influence  of  a  joint 
contract. 

"An  agreement  setting  forlli  the  rights  anil  obligations «if  lx>th 
the  employer  and  the  employee  would  be  religionslyobserved  by 
the  workers;  it  would  render  strikes,  lockouts,  and  niisunder- 
stamlin-s  unnecessary;  and  if  the  contract  providcl  a  method 
for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  and  dispiues  by  conciliatory 
measures  it  would  remove  the  causes  which,  in  the  absenie  of  a 
joint  agreement,  engender  friction  ami  bad  feeling  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  result  in  many  local  strikes." 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  the  miners'  union  should 
get  control  of  the  coal  business,  and  if  the  other  trade-unions  in 
America  shoulil  get  contiol  of  otlier  lines  of  industry,  the  men 
would  l)egi!i  to  limit  the  output  and  to  ilcmand  more  wages  until 
our  manufacturers  could  nc»t  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for 
the  world's  markets.  Mr.  'lartin  has  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter,  and  Hnds  that  some  labor-unions,  both  in 
England  and  .America,  have  been  guilty  of  this  practise,  but  he 
adds  : 

"These  very  iiccasionr.l  shortsighted  efforts  to  make  the  work 
go  round  among  a  larger  number  of  men  are  condemned  by  the 
national  leaders  of  unionism  and  receive  no  support  from  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  rank  and  tile,  who  recognize  that  the  ]>ol- 
icy  ot  systematic  loitering  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  men's  charac- 
ter, and  that  in  the  interests  of  society  such  adulteration  of  labor 
can  not  be  permitted.  Irregularity  of  employment,  with  tiie 
shiftlessness  it  induces,  is  a  great  enemy  of  unif)nisni,  and 
habitual  laziness  while  at  work  undermines  the  character  in  the 
same  way.  The  masses  of  the  laboring  men  realize  also  that, 
since  in  the  long  run  their  wages  depend  ])arily  upon  the  gross 
national  output,  the  policy  of  idling  will  have  a  boomerang  effect 
and  ultimately  knock  down  wages." 

Some  of  the  cases  where  the  unions  seemed  to  reduce  : ;,e  out- 
put have  been  merely  "the  resistance  to  overdriving.  "     "Wlien 
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the  employers  nre  unchecked  by  trade-union  combination,"  says 
Mr.  NCartin.  "they  are  driven  by  competition  amonjj  themselves 
to  set  a  working  pace  wliich  often  uses  up  the  life-energy  of  the 
\vork-|)eople  at  a  brutal  rate,"  and  after  citing  some  examples  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  places  he  remarks: 

"In  limiting  the  output  by  resisting  such  a  reckless  consump- 
tion of  human  life  as  these  examples  ilhistiate,  the  trade-unions 
are  not  only  acting  in  self-defense  but  they  are  helping  to  pre- 
serve  the  national  standard  of  strength.  An  industry  which 
uses  up  the  vital  energy  of  a  worker  in  a  few  years  is  coining 
the  nation's  life-blood  into  dividends.  No  industry  has  a  right 
to  more  than  that  amount  of  the  worker's  energy  which  can  nor- 
mally be  replaced  by  the  food  and  rest  allowed  to  him.  Workers 
worn  out  at  an  early  age  by  too  great  exertion  must  be  main- 
tained in  .some  way  by  society  ;  either  their  friends  or  relatives 
subsidize  them,  or  they  become  chargeable  to  some  public  or 
private  charity.  Therefore  the  overdriving  occupation  is  a 
parasite  existing  in  part  upon  the  workers  in  other  occupations. 
It  pays  for  only  a  part  of  tiie  human  power  it  uses  up  ;  the  other 
part  is  paitl  for  later  by  tlie  workers  who  are  maintained  in  other 
callings.  Such  parasitism  is  worse  in  industries  than  it  is  in  in- 
dividuals; for  its  devastations,  tho  better  hidden,  are  more 
widespread.  Limitation  of  output,  by  the  prevention  of  over- 
driving, then,  is  not  a  crime  but  a  virtue." 


MR.    PLATT   AND    THE   PRESIDENT. 

ONIi  Republican  paper  remarks  that  the  Republicans  of  New 
York  State  meet  in  convention  this  year  in  a  "peculiarly 
harmonious  condition."  The  peculiarity  about  the  harmony,  in 
the  view  of  some  of  the  party's  critics,  is  (he   fact  that  Senator 


ROPEI« 


—  7Vie  Pliiladclphia  North  American. 

Piatt,  the  "boss"  of  the  State  "machine,"  experienced  a  complete 
about-face  of  opinion,  within  the  space  of  a  week,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  indorsing  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  1904.  Mr.  Piatt  was  reported  in  the  papers  as  saying  that  it 
would  be  strange  and  unprecedented  to  indorse  any  one  two 
years  in  advance  ;  but  the  Roosevelt  supporters  remarked  that  it 
would  seem  still  more  strange  if  the  President's  home  State 
should  withhold  approval  when  he  had  been  indorsed  by  the 
conventions  in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  California,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Washington. 
Delaware,  Texas,  and  Alabama.  Even  the  New  York  Su7i, 
which  has  been  classing  the  President's  trust  speeches  with  the 
utterances  of  Democrats  and   Populists,  came  out  for  indorse- 


uieni,  and  finally  Mr.  Piatt  gave  way.     The  Philadelphia  North 
Aiiierinin  (Ind.  Rep.)  views  the  situation  thus: 

"Boss  Piatt,  of  New  York,  has  seen  a  great  light.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  since  he  announced  that  the  Republican  state  conven- 
tion would  not  indorse  President  Roosevelt  for  nomination  in 
igo4.  If  other  States  chose  to  commit  themselves  two  years  in 
advance,  of  course  he  could  not  help  it,  but  he  did  not  propose  to 
let  the  New  York  machine  make  itself  ridiculous  by  pledging 
itself  to  a  candidate  whose  nomination  was  none  of  its  business 
at  this  time.  And  tho  he  did  not  say  so,  it  was  easy  to  guess, 
the  corporations  the  boss  serves  were  not  so  infatuated  with  the 
President  since  his  recent  assaults  on  the  trusts  as  to  wish  to 
further  his  political  fortunes. 

"But  Senator  Piatt  now  discovers  that  the  situation  has  got 
beyond  his  control.  After  holding  a  prearranged  meeting  on 
Saturday  witli  some  thirty  of  the  leading  Republican  politicians 
of  the  State,  he  is  forced  to  admit  with  reluctance,  to  be  sure — 
that  he  can  not  stem  Roosevelt's  rising  popularity  with  all  the 
power  of  his  machine.  '  It  was  decided, '  Senator  Piatt  explained 
after  the  conference,  'to  indorse  the  Administration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  to  indorse  him  for  renomination  in  1904,  as  far  as 
possible.'  He  might  have  added,  what  is  now  known,  that  his 
lieutenants  worked  hard  at  the  conference  to  prevent  such  a 
decision,  but  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

"It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Piatt  has  been  won  over  to 
Roosevelt's  side.  The  corrupt  party  bosses  and  legislative  job- 
bers will  all  be  for  the  President  whenever  they  see  he  is  bound 
to  win.  The  real  fight  will  begin  in  Washington  when  President 
Roosevelt  attempts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  which  he  is  committed.  He  already  knows  something  of  the 
devious  ways  of  some  of  his  jjrofessed  friends  in  the  Senate; 
more,  perhaps,  than  tliey  suspect.  That  knowledge  should 
jirove  useful  in  the  next  encounter,  for  it  may  be  accepted  with- 
out question  that  when  the  trust  issue  comes  up  in  Congress  the 
chief  opposition  President  Roosevelt  will  have  to  overcome  will 
be  from  the  hidden  enemies  of  reform  in  his  own  party.  And 
there  is  no  influence  in  politics  against  which  popular  sentiment 
counts  for  so  little." 

Nearly  enough  States  have  declared  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  as- 
sure his  renomination,  and  "if  the  present  conditions  of  pros- 
perity shall  continue  for  two  years  to  come,"  predicts  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (Rep.),  "the  Republican  national  convention  will 
nominate  him  by  acclamation  and  the  people  will  elect  him." 


LAND   AT   $450   A   SQUARE   FOOT. 

THE  congestion  of  business  on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
island  has  not  only  elevated  office  buildings  twenty  and 
more  stories  into  the  air,  but  has  sent  the  price  of  land  up  to  an 
almost  incredible  height.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hurd,  writing  in  The 
Yale  Reviexv,  gives  figures  that  would  seem  to  show  that  we 
come  near  to  having  "golden  streets  "  in  a  locality  that  in  some 
other  respects  is  not  so  suggestive  of  the  better  land.  After  dis- 
cussing tlie  movements  of  population  and  real-estate  values  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Richmond,  and  Atlanta,  he  gives  the 
following  interesting  figures  in  regard  to  New  York  : 

"The  banking  district  appears  to  include  the  most  valuable 
land  in  the  world,  the  financial  section  in  London  being  the  only 
competitor.  The  two  corners  of  Wall  Street  and  Broad  Street 
were  sold  about  thirty  years  ago  at  $350  j^er  square  foot,  and 
$450  has  been  offered  for  the  corner  of  Wall  Street  and  Broad- 
way, by  contrast  with  which  The  Statist  says  that  £ti  (or  $300) 
a  square  foot,  including  a  fairly  substantial  building,  is  the 
highest  price  known  in  London.  It  is,  however,  veiy  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  values  in  the  two  cities,  as  the  best  propertj' 
changes  hands  only  at  long  intervals.  The  favorable  factors 
creating  high  prices  in  the  two  cities  would  be,  for  London,  a 
larger  population,  lower  capitalization  rates,  and  fair  transporta- 
tion by  underground  railway's  ;  and  in  New  York  better  transpor- 
tation facilities,  improved  methods  of  building,  freer  building 
laws  jierniitting  a  height  of  thirty  stories  by  contrast  with  the 
London  maximum  of  eight  stories,  the  limited  area  and  narrow 
shape  of  Manhattan  Island  promoting  greater  concentration  of 
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population,  and  a  more  buoyant  spirit   with  greater  tendency  to 
discount  the  future. 

"The  average  price  of  hind  in  the  (inancial  district  varies 
from  $150  to  $200  per  square  foot.  Next  in  the  scale  comes  the 
women's  shopping  district  on  Sixth  Avenue  from  Fourteenth  to 
Twenty-third  streets,  also  on  Twenty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and 
Forty-second  streets,  and  on  Broadway  from  Ninth  to  Twenty- 
third  streets,  with  an  average  scale  of  $60  to  $100,  and  an  occa- 
sional sale  such  as  that  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street  at  $180  and  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  (having  an  area  of  less  than  2.000  .square  feet),  at 
$350.  The  values  oh  the  othci"  business  streets  might  average  as 
follows:  Fourteenth  Street,  north  side  $35,  south  side  $60; 
Twenty-third  Street,  north  side  $65,  south  side  $120;  Thirty, 
fourth  Street,  $60;  Forty-second  Street,  $70;  Fourth  Avenue- 
f 20 ;  Third  Avenue  $9;  Bowery  $15.  The  wholesale  district  on 
Broadway  from  Canal  Street  to  Ninth  Street  varies  from  $30  to 
$60  per  square  foot,  with  the  side  streets  from  $20  down  to  $8. 
Residence  values  vary  from  $60,  a  fair  average  for  Fifth  Avenue 
above  Forty-second  Street,  up  to  $75  for  the  very  best  locations 
facing  the  Park.  The  side  streets  just  o(f  Fifth  Avenue  from 
Thirty-fourth  to  Seventieth  Street  vary  from  $40  to  $30,  and  from 
Seventieth  to  Ninetieth  Street,  from  $30  to  $20.  The  side  streets 
from  Fifty-ninth  to  Seventieth,  between  Madison  and  Park  ave- 
nues drop  to  $15  or  $20  per  square  foot ;  from  Park  to  Lexington 
Avenue  $10  per  square  foot  ;  from  Lexington  to  Third  Avenue 
about  $5  per  square  foot.  Land  in  the  best  residence  district  on 
the  west  side  varies  from  $7  to  $20  per  stjuare  foot." 

Any  one  who  can  foresee  the  movements  of  population,  busi- 
ness, and  real-estate  values  in  New  York,  or  anywhere  else,  has, 


it  is  needless  to  say,  a  lucrative  gift.     .Mr.  Hurd  hazards  the  fol- 
lowing predictions : 

"  It  appears  quite  probable  that  the  greater  jiart  of  the  surface 
of  Mantiattan  Island  will  be  uliimately  devoted  to  business 
solely,  the  space  above  the  ground  floor,  if  not  utilized  for  busi- 
ness, being  occupied  by  hotels,  apartment  houses.  Hats,  and 
tenements.  Probably  the  only  exclusively  resilience  occupancy 
will  be  in  the  most  fashionable  locations  on  and  near  Fifth  Ave 
nue  and  Central  Park,  where  the  very  rich,  who  desire  to  live  in 
town,  can  afford  to  IkjIcI  their  proi)erty  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  business.  Even  here  restrictions  running  with  the  land 
may  be  necessary,  the  weakness  t)f  their  position  being  that  one 
shop  injures  an  entire  block,  while  one  residence  may  have  but 
little  effect  on  a  block  of  stores. 

"Brooklyn,  on  one  side,  and  Jersey  City  and  Newark  on  the 
other,  have  tended  to  check  the  northward  movement  of  some 
forms  of  business,  and  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
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ffrowth  In  all  directions  from  Maiiliullaii  Island  will  create  a 
shopping,  lioCcl,  and  ainiiseniciit  center  near  the  middle  of  the 
island,  necessardy  sonth  of  Central  l*ark  and  probably  between 
the  termini  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  and  Lonjj  Island  subways 
and  the  Clrand  Central  station  at  Forty-second  Street." 


RUMANIA,   THE  JEWS.   AND   SECRETARY 

HAY. 

IT  is  evident  from  the  comments  of  the  European  press,  as  re- 
ported by  cable,  that  Mr.  Hay's  letter  to  the  European  con- 
cert anent  the  Rumanian  Jews  is  looked  on  as  a  refreshing  bit  of 
Americanism.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  a  pun  in  the  comment 
ef  Tht  SI.  James' s  Gazette  that  the  note  is  a  "fresh  evidence  of 
the  growing  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
•rchestra  of  the  European  concert,  which  some  other  performers 
view  with  uneasiness."  The  Secretary's  note  reminds  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  which  signed  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  created  Ru- 
mania in  187S  that  the  Jews  in  that  country,  despite  the  guaran- 
tees in  the  treaty  that  no  residents  of  Rumania  shall  be  deprived 
of  rights  because  of  their  religious  belief,  are  made  by  law  tlie 
victims  of  terrible  persecution,  and  are  driven  to  our  shores  "as 
outcasts,  made  doubly  paupers  by  physical  and  moral  oppression 
in  their  native  land."  He  protests,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that 
Rumania  is  injuring  this  country  by  forcing  hither  this  undesir- 
able class  of  immigrants,  and  l-.e  protests  further  "in  the  name  of 
humanity."  The  note  is  sent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many. Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

The  American  press  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
Secretary  Hay  is  perfectly  justified  in  reminding  the  European 
Powers  of  their  neglected  duty,  but  some  papers  doubt  if  the 
note  will  Lave  any  practical  effect.  The  New  York  Commercial 
Idvertiser  points  out  that  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States 
■  is  distinctly  set  forth  as  the  reason  for  the  note,"  and  adds  : 

"The  not  unnatural  conclusion  from  this  statement  of  the 
situation  would  be  that  the  European  Powers  will  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  leave  us  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  They  may  do 
so.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  much  attention  to  the 
cry  o^  outraged  humanity  except  when  it  gives  them  excuse  for 
taking  a  hand  to  their  own  advantage.  The  unheeded  shrieks 
of  agony  from  Armenia  still  ring  in  the  world's  ears.  And  of 
the  Powers  concerned— Great  Britain,  Germany.  Russia,  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Turkey — none  but  the  first-men- 
tioned can  be  looked  upon  as  at  all  likely  to  exert  itself  on  our 
behalf  from  mere  feelings  of  amity  and  good-will. " 

'[he  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  takes  a  more  hopeful 
view : 

"It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  predict  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  Rum.nnia  of  this  action  of  our  Government.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  crowned  with  success,  for, 
as  our  news  columns  show.  Rumania  gives  signs  of  relenting. 
We  can  attribute  this  only  to  a  purely  selfish  motive.  She  is  in 
the  market  for  money;  people  have  little  faith  in  her,  and  the 
surest  way  to  bring  her  to  her  knees  and  secure  for  the  Jews 
what  is  their  right  under  the  sacred  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  is 
to  take  advantage  of  her  financial  stress.  This,  together  with 
such  action  as  is  likely  to  result  from  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment, is  the  only  hope  for  us.  But  whether  successful  or  not, 
the  conduct  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay  places  our 
Government  a  niche  higher  as  a  champion  of  oppressed  people." 

An  enlightening  comment  is  given  by  the  Vienna  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Standard,  who  is  reported  by  cable  as  saying: 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  result  of  America's  action  will  be  7///. 
What  King  Charles  of  Rumania,  a  just  and  humane  sovereign, 
could  not  achieve,  what  a  number  of  ministries.  Conservative, 
Liberal,  and  Unionist,  have  attempted  in  vain  :  what  even  the 
Jewish  bankers  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
who  several  years  ago  refused  to  deal  in  Rumanian  securities 
when  Rumania  urgently  needed  a  foreign  loan,  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  about— namely,  justice  to  the  Jews  in  the  country 


— the  note  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  unlikely  to  elleci. 
however  well  meant. 

"The  special  giievances  of  the  Jews  are  that  they  have  been 
treated  iis  baneful  and  despicable  aliens  at  every  step  in  their 
life,  altho  many  of  them  did  service  for  Rumania  on  the  field  of 
l)attle.  They  live  on  sufferance;  they  must  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  government  like  the  gentiles,  yet  they  have  not  the  rights 
even  of  gypsies.  They  are  prevente<l  from  giving  their  children 
a  proper  education;  they  must  screen  themselves  behind  a 
Rumanian  citizen  if  they  wish  to  exercise  any  but  the  lowest 
calling,  and  there  is  no  security  for  them.  It  is  this  want  of 
security  and  fair  play  on  the  i)art  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Rumanian  people  which  drives  the  Jews  out  of  Rumania.  In  a 
constant  stream  they  pass  through  Vienna  en  route  to  the  West; 
that  is,  England,  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc. 

"I  believe  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  every 
week,  as  many  as  the  Jewish  relief  committee  in  Vienna  can 
provide  for  at  one  time,  are  thus  emigrating.  It  was  stated  the 
other  day  that  3,800  passports  were  taken  out  by  Jews  during 
the  last  three  months  at  Bucharest  alone,  and  that  house-rent 
was  rapitUy  declining  in  consequence  of  this  wholesale  emigra- 
tion both  there  and  in  other  Rumanian  towns. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  emigration  of  Rumanian  Jews,  as  they 
seem  to  be  unwelcome  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  sys- 
tematically directed  to  Canada,  where  numbers  of  healthy,  in- 
dustrious, and  peaceful  foreign  settlers  should  be  welcome.  The 
Rumanian  Jevy  who  emigrates  is  seldom  nothing  more  than  a 
merchant  and  pedler  alone,  as  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary mostly  are,  but,  like  the  Russian  Jew,  he  is  a 
craftsman  and  agriculturist." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  automobile  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  hated  if  it  cost  six  dollars. 

—  The  I'liiladelphia  Ledger. 

Several  horses  fell  dead  at  the  German  army  maneuvers  the  other  day. 
Perhaps  they  saw  Corbin  in  his  new  uniform. —  The  Cliicago  Record-Herald. 

If  the  price  of  coal  goes  too  high,  you  know,  you  can  wear  a  mustard 
plaster  on  your  back.  No  one  has  to  feel  chilly. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Dejiio- 
crat. 

Th.\t  English  professor  who  is  hunting  for  absolute  zero  should  dress 
himself  in  the  guise  of  a  coal-miner  and  call  on  President  Baer. —  The  Clii- 
caso  News. 

Skeptics,  whoare  disposed  to  doubt  the  eternal  life,  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Uncle  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa  is  still  running  for  office. —  The 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Emperor  William  declares  that  the  trollej'-car  is  an  enemy  of  human- 
ity.    Humanity  often  stands  on  the  corner  and  yearns  to  meet  the  enemy. 

—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Mr.  Baer  says  that  the  coal-mines  have  been  operated  at  a  loss  all  these 
years.  No  doubt  of  that,  but  who  has  got  that  which  was  lost,  and  who 
lost  it  ?-  The  Knoxville  Sentinel. 

Mindanao,  it  is  said,  is  full  of  gold  and  coal,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
Filipinos  will  not  be  capable  of  self-government  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  if  ever.— 77/1?  Indianapolis  News. 

President  Uoosevelt  pleads  for  governmental  supervision  of  the 
trusts,  but  fails  to  point  out  a  method  of  doing  away  with  trust  supervision 
of  the  Government. —  The  Cominoner. 


When  a  Lvnching  Occurs 
in  the  South. 


When  a  Lynching  Occurs 
in  the  North. 
—  T/ie  Nashviile  Banner. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   IIVIIVIORALITIES   OF   MUSIC. 

"  l\/f  USIC  is  at  once  '  the  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  uni- 
iVl  verse.'  Music  need  not  harm  any,  but  it  has,  unhap- 
pily, manifold  capacities  for  harm.  Like  all  other  of  man's  en- 
joyments, it  may  work  him  vast  moral  injury."  Thus  M.  de 
Uunois  in  the  October  Smart  Set  (New  York).  The  writer  says 
further : 

"III  itself  music  may  be  elevating  and  noble  ;  in  itself  it  may 
be  degrading  and  vile;  moreover,  in  itself  music  may  be  of  an 
indeterminate  character,  and  in  that  case  its  beneficial  or  its 
harmful  effects  depend  ujion  the  hearer's  moral  altitude,  or  upon 
determining  environment.  For  example,  certain  florid  styles  of 
music  may  be  used  in  the  mass;  the  devout  auditors  hear  the 
jubilation  of  angelic  hymns.  Precisely  the  same  style  of  music 
rendered  under  non-religious  conditions  presents  to  the  listeners 
visions  of  gay,  wholly  mundane  revels.  Like  strains  provoke 
one  person  to  holy  contemplation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  another 
to  thoughts  of  wanton  luxuries.  The  bells  beat  madly  their 
carillon  of  joy  to  the  crowds  on  a  festival  of  mirth  ;  the  same 
tones  aie  a  fierce  jangle  of  alarm  to  those  who  listen  in  terror 
when  the  bells  warn  that  an  enemy  is  near. 

"All  things  emanate  from  God,  but  most  things  suit  the 
devil's  large  needs,  and  that  ingenious  and  profound  spirit  of 
evil  uses  them  for  his  own  damnatory  ends.  Music  is  not  a 
solace  and  a  strength  to  Israel  only  ;  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
lord  of  all  wickedness  as  he  is,  is  none  the  less  a  marvelous 
singer,  as,  alas !  poor  mortals  know  too  well.  When  Senna- 
cherib's eighty  thousand  men  were  encamped  about  Jerusalem, 
the  Angel  Gabriel  came  to  them  in  the  night  and  by  his  music's 
spell  drew  away  their  very  souls  from  out  their  bodies.  Such  is 
the  tale  of  the  rabbins.  Satan,  like  Gabriel,  gains  men's  souls 
by  his  melodies — but  not  for  heaven.  The  pathos  of  the  fate 
that  comes  on  those  who  listen  to  tho  songs  of  the  sirens  is  not 
an  allegory.  Sin's  delights  are  never  shown  so  fairly  masked  as 
when  summoned  to  the  view  by  music's  enchanting  art. 

"'  Wein,    ]Veil\  Kiui  Gesatfg.' 

"The  last  is  not  the  least  in  Satan's  triple  crown." 

M.  de  Dunois  proceeds  to  give  definite  examples  of  what  he 
claims  to  be  the  corrupting  influence  of  music,  citing  many  of 
the  most  august  names  in  the  musical  world.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

"The  tendency  of  our  reasoning  is  justified  by  the  examples 
in  history  of  evil  persons  who  were  great  musicians.  Sappho, 
who  first  emjiloyed  the  Mixolydian  mode  in  music,  was  one  of 
the  most  renowned  voluptuaries  in  the  world's  records,  so  that 
her  name  is  the  symbol  of  a  vice.  Nero,  the  most  monstrous  of 
all  the  Roman  monsters,  was  one  of  the  mf)st  proficient  musi- 
cians of  his  time.  Paganini  was  grossly  sensual  in  his  disposi- 
tion, while  as  an  artist  his  name  is  synonymous  with  incompara- 
ble power,  despite  his  fondness  for  legerdemain.  In  short,  we 
may  believe  of  him  that,  with  equal  power,  he  played  the  fiddle 
and — the  devil.  Chopin,  whom  George  Sand  described  as  a 
high-blown  consumptive  and  exasperating  nuisance,  was  a  fin- 
ished virtioso  at  nineteen,  and  his  morals,  if  he  ever  had  any, 
were  finished  at  a  like  early  age.  The  Abbe  Liszt  .sought  in  the 
church  a  sure  refuge  from  the  women  he  had  promised  to  marry. 
Berlioz  coivioosed  a'S\mphonie  Fantastique,'  and  lived  one  as 
well.  It  were  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances ;  it  were  tact- 
less to  refer  to  celebrities  of  more  recent  date.  One  acquainted 
with  coiitempovaiy  musical  history  can,  perhaps,  find  other 
examples  for  himself.  The  les.son  that  music  is  not  necessarily 
a  purifying  force  is  clearly  taught.  A  broader  illustration  of  the 
same  truth  is  found  in  the  state  of  ancient  Greece.  When  the 
nation  was  in  its  prime  the  people  were  musical ;  when  it  was 
in  its  decadence,  they  were  more  musical.  Not  only  did  good 
old  Socrates  thrum  the  lyre,  but  melotly  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  everj'  youth,  gilded,  or  ungilded,  in  tlie  vice-plagued 
land. 

"In  addition,  the  familiar  facts  of  life  oblige  us  to  admit  that 
music  is  openly  active  in  vicious  directions.  A  bayadere  must 
be  incited  to  her  extravagances  by  the  rush  and  throb  of  rude 


music.  The  cachucha  of  the  Andulusians  is  a  dance  singularly 
vivacious,  graceful,  and  sensual.  The  Spanish  clergy  have 
made  many  efforts  to  suppress  the  dance.  Unfortunately  for 
their  efforts,  the  music  for  the  cachucha  is  such  that  the  women 
when  they  hear  it  will  dance,  dance  with  spirit  and  abandon 
altogether  delightful  to  themselves  and  obnoxious  to  the  clerical 
authorities.  In  fine,  certain  tunes  would,  were  they  heard  for 
the  first  time  from  a  cathedral  organ,  yet  echo  the  license  of  a 
cafe  c/iaiitant ;  there  are  airs  that  reek  with  the  ribaldry  of  the 

can-can 

"  We  hear  endless  platitudes  concerning  the  refining  jKJwer  of 
music.  Yes,  it  is  a  mighty  refining  force,  one  that  can  not  be 
too  widely  employed.  Only,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it.s 
refinement  is  not  always  and  necessarily  for  good,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  moral  taints  it  may  engender  are  most  daintily  laid 
on  the  soul's  whiteness,  so  delicately  and  .so  subtly  that  the 
defilement  may  hardly  be  noted  until  the  ruin  of  virtue  is  com- 
plete. " 


A    NEW    LITERARY   STAR    IN    FRANCE. 

I  TURING  the  last  few  mouths,  the  French  critics  have  paid 
■L-'     many  compliments  to  the  erudition  and  literary  ability  of 

Mademoiselle  Lucie  Felix-Faure,  the  only  daughter  of  tiie  late 

President  Faure  of  France.     The  fact  that  she  has  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  pages  of 

La  Revue  des  Deux 

Moudes,   edited    by 

M.    Ferdinand   Bru- 

netiere,  is  sufiicient 

in  itself  to  give  her 

a  prominent  place  in 

French  literature. 

Her  first  book,  "La 

Mediterranee,"  was 

printed  anonymous- 
ly and  no  copy  of  it 

was  put  on  sale.     It 

grew  out  of   a   trip 

which    she     made 

through  Egypt,  the 

Holy    Land,    and 

Greece,   and  she 

wrote    her    impres- 
sions,  intending 

them  merely  for  the 

benefit    of     a     few 

friends.     M.  Ernest 

Daudet,  the  son  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  alludes  to  the  book  in  the 

following  terms  in  the  Figaro  (Paris): 

"Mademoiselle  Felix-Faure,  like  Mademoiselle  Mathieu  de 
Noailles,  a  poet  to  whom  M.  Brunetiere  has  also  opened  the 
columns  of  the  Revue  des  Deu.x  Mondes,  possesses  the  sacred 
fire  of  inspiration  ;  she  has  the  gift  of  expressing  sentiments  and 
emotions.  Such  is  the  secret  of  the  repuiation  she  has  gained  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Her  first  book,  'La  Mediterranee,'  was 
only  read  by  a  few  intimate  friends ;  yet  it  deserved  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  great  public  because  it  not  only  reveals  the  descrip- 
tive talent  of  the  writer,  but  also  furnishes  a  vision  of  the  olden 
times.  At  each  stage  of  her  journey  the  traveler,  in  her  ecstasy 
at  the  wonderful  scenery  amid  which  she  found  herself,  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  images  before  her  eyes,  remembering  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  past." 

Mile.  Felix-Faure's  second  book  was  a  biography  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  in  which  she  discusses  with  remarkable  scholarship  the 
renaissance  of  Roman  Catholicism.  "Is  it  not  strange,"  asks 
M.  Daudet.  "to  find  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  written  by  a  younyj 
woman,  passages  such  as  the  following:  'I  do  not  know  why 
Newman  was  called  the  Bossuet  of  the  English  Church.  When 
we  studj-  him  we  have  to  quote  Pascal  oftener  than   Bossuet. 
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The  iiiao  of  our  days  is  not  often  troubled  by  the  voice  of  liis 
soul.  Pascal  knew  how  to  listen  to  that  voice.  The  broken 
form  of  the  truth  that  he  tried  to  win  is  survived  by  the  perfect 
beauty  of  his  soul's  conquest  ;  and  in  our  dreams  we  almost  seem 
to  hear  him  breathing  in  that  spiritual  agony.'" 

In  her  latest  work  on  the  "Women  of  Uante,"  declares  M.  Dau- 
det.  Mile.  Feli.x-Faure  is  seen  at  her  best.  Of  this  book  he 
writes : 

"Truly  she  gives  us  a  beautiful  conception  of  Dante,  '  whom 
poetry  can  salute  as  the  master  of  frown  and  smile.'  Through 
her  we  become  acquainted  with  the  sixty  most  beautiful  women 
of  Florence — Beatrice,  whom  the  poet  loved  more  in  death  than 
in  life,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  who  died  because  she  loved  too 
much  and  was  too  well  loved,  and  many  others,  among  them 
Mathilda,  Piccada,  Cunizza,  Marcia,  Gentucca — fresh  or  pale, 
roses  or  lilies,  loved  or  abandoned,  forgotten  or  lamented.  This 
is  a  wonderful  world  to  which  we  are  led.  To  the  writer's  charm- 
ing erudition  is  added  a  poetic  sense  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
esthetic.  We  are  melted  to  pity  by  the  human  sufferings  in  which 
the  heart  of  woman  keeps  noble  and  great.  In  this  book,  so 
tragic  in  its  misfortunes,  so  pathetic  for  its  victims,  we  are  con- 
scious of  compassion  in  every  line.  We  feel  that  the  writer  has 
voluntarily  drawn  a  veil  over  her  inspiration." 

Mile.  Felix-Faure,  concludes  M.  Daudet.  is  a  woman  whose 
thought  has  carried  her  far  away  from  our  modern  world.  She 
lives  "in  those  ages  of  ardent  faith  when  men  were  looking  to- 
ward heaven  with  more  confidence  than  to-day." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


••A    PERIOD  OF   GREAT  LITERARY    FUNERALS." 

SUCH  is  the  title  bestowed  upon  our  literary  epoch  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  in  a  signed  article  on  "  English  Literature 
Since  1879,"  contributed  to  the  new  volume  of  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica."  He  sees -in  our  age  nothing  more  important  than  a 
lull,  such  as  that  which  intervened  between  the  decline  of  Scott 
and  the  advent  of  Dickens,  and  does  not  even  deign  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  majority  of  the  poets  and  authors  who  are  so 
prominently  before  the  reading  public  to-day.  Here,  for  example, 
is  one  of  his  paragraphs  on  modern  poetical  tendencies : 

"The  death  of  Tennyson  (October,  1892)  was  followed  by  a 
positive  'crisis'  in  poetry.  .  .  .  One  or  two  writers  who  had 
struggled  in  vain  to  win  attention  to  their  poetry  suddenly  found 
it  widely  welcomed.  The  years  from  i8q3  to  1895  saw  the  arrival 
of  a  surprising  number  of  candidates  for  the  laurel.  Of  these 
newest  poets,  two  or  three  of  whom  possess  unquestionable 
touches  of  genius,  it  may  be  said  collectively  that  they  aimed 
rather  at  suggesting  an  effect  than  at  toilsomely  producing  it. 
In  other  words,  the  excessive  attention  to  form,  to  technical  per- 
fection, which  had  been  carried  so  far  by  the  Parnassians,  failed 
to  please,  and  broader  modes  of  expression  were  aimed  at.  Into 
this  entered  what  has  been  called  the  'Celtic'  spirit,  by  which 
music  rather  than  painting,  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye.  is  ap- 
pealed to.  Here  again,  as  so  often  in  English  poetical  history, 
some  distant  analogy  with  French  fashions  was  to  be  perceived, 
and  several  of  the  youngest  and  more  promising  British  poets 
might  be  welcomed  as  brothers  by  the  Symbolists  across  the 
Channel." 

The  London  Academy  and  Literature,  which  takes  Mr.  Gosse 
severely  to  task  for  what  it  terms  his  attempt  to  make  the  Ency- 
clopedia "a  playground  for  snubs  and  preferences,"  asks,  apropos 
of  the  above  paragraph  :  "  Will  it  be  believed  in  an  '  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  '  article  on  'English  Literature  Since  1879  '  this  is  the 
total  hint  given  of  poets  like  Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Housman,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  Mrs.  Meynell,  and  a  dozen,  say 
half  a  dozen,  others  who,  whatever  their  ultimate  merit,  are 
sincere  and  distinctive  poets  and  the  makers  of  the  highest  form 
of  '  English  Literature  Since  1879  '  ?  "  Is  it  not  apparent,  declares 
the  same  paper,  that  a  writer  "who  disdains  to  chronicle  (as  mat- 


ter of  history)  the  succession  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to  the  laureate- 
ship"  is  "on  the  wrong  tack  "? 

Mr.  Gosse  pursues  the  same  method  in  his  treatment  of  con- 
temporary fiction.  While  conceding  that  Mr.  Meredith's  work 
was  the  unquestioned  glory  of  English  fiction  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  and  that  Stevenson  was  "a 
pure  romancist,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Scott,  touched  with 
modernity  and  moved  by  more  picturesque  exotic  interests  than 
Scott  ever  knew,"  he  sums  up  the  greater  part  of  the  tendencies 
of  our  day  under  the  phrase  "a  multiplicity  of  talent  and  many 
encouraging  signs  of  the  general  vivacity  of  fiction."  We  quote 
his  generalization  on  the  welter  of  to  day's  novels: 

"When  we  proceed  to  examine  this  vast  productivity  rather 
more  clo.sely,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  one  conspicuous  charac- 
teristic. The  recent  history  of  the  novel  has  no  continuity  ;  its 
succession  is  without  method  or  development.  It  is  true  that  the 
tendency  of  literature  can  only  be  observed  with  difficulty  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  two  decades;  still,  even  within  that  i)eriod 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  trace  some  significance  in  a  phase  of 
activity  represented  by  considerably  over  20,000  sei)arate  works. 
The  curious  analyst,  however,  will  only  be  baffled  if  he  seeks  for 
a  guiding  thread  running  through  the  prose  fiction  that  lies  be- 
tween the  death  of  George  Eliot  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Not  only  is  there  no  animating  spirit  in  its  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  even  shaken  by  every  false  wind  of  transient  and 
passionate  caprice.  Fashion  follows  fashion  without  reason  or 
excuse,  for  the  gusts  of  taste  and  distaste  that  convulse  the 
modern  novel  have  scarcely  any  relation  even  to  the  passing 
fashions  that  affect  society;  they  are  manufactured  for  the  mo- 
ment in  the  offices  of  commercialism,  and  pass  at  once  into  ex- 
haustion. We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  really  regrettable  fact 
that  this  form  of  representative  and  pictorial  literature,  which  of 
all  others  ought  to  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  time,  and 
hand  on  the  natural  lineaments  of  contemporary  people  to  the  re- 
membrance of  their  children,  has  largely  ceased  to  represent  or  de- 
pict anything  of  importance  in  British  national  life  and  character- 
Observation  and  consistency,  its  saving  graces,  are  no  longer 
preserved  in  any  just  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  ener- 
gies. The  novel  of  conmierce  has  neither  morality  nor  tendency  : 
in  the  sifting  fire  of  criticism  it  falls  into  ashes." 

The  Academy  and  Literature  complains  again  that  Mr.  Gosse 
"has  not  so  much  as  named  novelists  so  distinctive  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Morrison,  Mr.  George  Gissing,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope,  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  Mr..  H. 
G.  Wells,  Sidney  C.  Grier,  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Lucas  Malet, 
and  a  dozen  others  in  whose  work  are  found  at  least  lines  of 
honest  effort  characteristic  of  the  age."  His  article,  in  brief,  is 
informing  "only  in  those  parts  which  should  be  introductory  to 
its  substance." 

The  New  York  Commercial  Adiiertiser  takes  a  much  more 
favorable  view  of  Mr.  Gosse' s  contribution  to  the  Encyclopedia. 
He  was  confronted  with  a  very  difficult  task,  it  thinks,  and  has 
performed  it  well.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"Surely  few  can  read  Mr.  Gosse's  article  itself  without  feeling 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  is  right.  He  recognizes  in  the 
literature  of  the  past  twenty  years  a  remarkable  perfection  of 
technique,  a  careful  regard  to  form,  and  an  almost  universal 
cleverness.  But  scarcely  anywhere  can  he  detect  a  single  phase 
of  activity  which  suggests  development,  growth,  original  creation. 
The  fecundity  of  the  age  is  astonishing  ;  its  significance  is  abso- 
lutely nil.  ...  It  would  puzzle  an  angel  from  heaven  to  draw 
the  line  between  men  who  must  in  less  than  fifty  3'ears  be  all 
alike  forgotten.  And  even  those  who  seem  to  rise  above  the 
common  level  in  tlie  excellence  of  their  achievement — men  like 
George  Moore  and  Arthur  Symons,  and  perhaps  W.  E.  Henley — 
these  on  analysis  will  be  found  ingenious  echoers  of  influences 
which  are  not  English  at  all,  but  French — Moore  with  his  almost 
servile  copying  of  Zola,  Sj'mons  reproducing  the  luminous  misty 
color  and  tone  effects  of  the  Symbolists,  and  Henley  in  his  most 
brutal  verses — which  are  also  his  very  best — recalling  the  gutter- 
ballads  and  half-drunken  imagery  of  Aristide  Bruant. 

"Mr.  Gosse's  very  admirable  survey  of  recent   English  litera- 
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ture  is,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  coniniended,  but  to  be  read  and 
studied.  It  represents  a  sane,  disjjassionate.  scholarly,  and 
philosophical  judjjment  upon  a  mass  of  niiscellansous  material 
which,  with  many  excellences,  seldom  gets  above  the  level  of 
the  commonplace,  and  which  is  certain  in  tlie  future  to  vanish, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  memory  of  mankind.  It  is  some- 
thing to  find  that  there  exists  at  least  one  critic  who  can  write  of 
it  at  once  quite  sympathetically  and  yet  witli  the  understanding 
and  the  courage  which  do  not  shirk  the  naked  truth." 


iiuittk.  Many  academic  books  are  printed  in  Latin  ;  a  recent  in- 
stance is  '  Arithmctices  Principia  Novo  Methodo  Exposita '  by 
1  lano.  A  great  many  scientihc  and  botanical  lx>oks  are  als<> 
published  in  Latin.  There  are  .several  reviews  printed  entirely 
in  Latin,  among  which  may  be  mentioned:  Proeco  Latinus 
(Philadelphia)  ;  I'fiani.x  \utitius  (Oxford)  ;  Vox  Utbis,  Hcrmti 
R  otn  an  It  s,  a.nA  .i  pis  Kumatia  (Rome)." — Translation  made  /or 
'\'\\v.  LiTKKAKV  Digest. 


IS    LATIN    A    DEAD    LANGUAGE? 

[•'  I  "HE  liistory  of  the  Latin  tongue  presents  many  interesting 
I  ■*■  features  to  the  student.  Altho  widely  regarded  as  a  dead 
language,  it  is  still  a  very  vital  element  in  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  even  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  it  has  been  in 
current  use  in  several  European  countries.  Says  Vox  Urbis,  a 
Latin  paper  published  in  Rome  : 

"Latin  was  spoken  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Transylvania, 
from  the  time  of  Stephen  tlie  Pious  until  1848.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  church  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  being  the  language  in  which 
the  constitution  and  laws  were  written.  It 
was  even  used  for  commercial  transactions.  .  . 
In  many  other  countries  Latin  was  so  widely 
disseminated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  it  became  natural  to  use  it  as  an  auxili- 
ary language.  In  the  Christian  countries  of 
the  Far  East  the  language  is  employed  ex- 
tensively. During  the  first  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Tonking  it  proved  very  u.seful  to 
tlie  French  officers,  who  communicated  in 
Latin  with  the  Portuguese  missionaries  and 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  religious  communi- 
ties." 

Latin  is  to-day  the  ofificial  language  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  liturgical  language  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  In  this  connection  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Italy,  the  nation  of  Latin 
origin,  has  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  Latin 
tongue,  while  it  has  been  preserved  by  Germans  and  Anglo-Sax- 
ons.     Vox  Urbis  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  fact : 

"Latin  prevailed  until  the  Renaissance.  At  that  time  the 
language  of  the  people  in  the  Latin  countries  became  strong 
enough  to  supersede  Latin.  The  educated  people  hesitated  at 
first.  But  such  writers  as  H.  Estienne  and  Du  Bellay  helped  to 
defeat  Latin  ;  and  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  adopted  Tus- 
can as  the  literary  language  of  Italy.  In  the  German  countries 
Latin  persisted  for  a  longer  time.  Germany  had  a  large  number 
of  dialects,  but  no  national  language  which  the  empire  could 
impose,     England  hesitated  between  French  and  Latin." 

Our  modern  educational  system  is,  of  course,  doing  a  great 
deal  to  keep  the  Latin  tongue  alive.  In  the  great  universities  of 
all  countries  speeches  in  Latin  are  not  uncommon.  The  Latin 
thesis  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  university  course.  Latin 
also  figures  among  the  customs  of  the  students.  Several  of  the 
best-known  college  songs,  among  them  the  celebrated  "Gau- 
deamus  Igitur, "  are  in  Latin.  Advertisements  intended  for  stu- 
dents are  sometimes  written  in  Latin.  In  1898,  for  example, 
concert-handbills  in  Latin  were  distributed  at  the  doors  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Graduation  ceremonies  in  England  seldom 
take  place  without  the  use  of  long  Latin  formulee.  \'ox  Urbis 
continues : 

"Latin  poetry  is  quite  flourishing  outside  of  the  universities. 
Each  year  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam  crowns  the  Laureate  of 
the  HeufT  competition.  As  a  rule  the  poetry  treats  of  modern 
subjects. 

"  Many  reviews  publish  Latin  articles,  among  them  Hermes, 
faiirbiicher  fiir  KlassiscJie  P/ii/o/o^ie,  Ri^'isfa  di  Filologia 
Classica,  Journal  fiir  die  Reine  und  Angeivandte,  and  Matlie- 
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black  shadows  which  do  not  a[)i)car  in  their  i)ictures.  Mr. 
George  Douglas  Brown,  who  sprang  into  fame  a  year  ago  as  the 
author  of  "The  H(juse  with  the  Green  Shutters  "  and  wIkjsc  recent 
death  in  London  removes  a  writer  of  very  considerable  promise, 
probably  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  his  literary  work.  This 
"powerful  writer,"  declares  Mr.  James  Main  Dixon  (in  T/te 
American  llliistraled  Methodist  Magazine) ,  "presents  a  phase 
of  Scotch  life  that  is  like  a  procession  of  the  Seven   Deadly  Sins 


OCHU.TREE,  AVRSHIKi:,   TIIK.   VILLAGE  OF   "THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  GREEN   SHUTTERS." 


— pride,   malice,  envy  and   murder,   and    the   rest."     The  same 
writer  continues  : 

"The  clergy  come  into  the  narrative  not  as  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence, but  as  oddities  and  pedants.  No  gracious  physician  of  the 
'  MacCIure  '  type  is  outlined.  The  scanty  goodness  depicted  pos- 
sesses DO  glow  nor  fervor,  but  is  singularly  neutral.  There  is  a 
lurid  glare  of  whisky  throughout,  sufficient  to  please  the  most 
rabid  prohibitionist,  so  dismal  are  its  issues. 

"The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  county  of  Ayrshire,  in 
Burns' s  own  district  of  Kyle,  and  its  tone  seems  taken  from  the 
nineteenth  stanza  of  'The  Holy  Fair'  : 

Leeze  me  on  drink  I  it  gies  us  inair 

Than  either  .school  or  college  ; 
II  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lear. 

It  pangs  us  fou  o'  knowledge  ; 
Be't  whisky-gill  or  penny-whecp. 

Or  ony  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinkin'  deep. 

To  kittle  up  our  notion, 
I5y  night  or  day. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  local  description,  often  minute 
in  its  way,  but  never  of  a  guide-book  nature,  like  Scott's,  or  Ian 
Maclaren's  or  Barrie's  ;  sufficient  to  give  a  setting  to  the  drama, 
but  never  satisfying  the  mind.  The  eye  of  the  man  who  jiaints 
it  is  not  the  eye  of  love,  but  the  eye  of  cynicism  ;  the  scenery  is 
a  mere  frame  to  his  picture. 

"  'The  Hou.se  with  the  Green  Shutters'  moves  on  like  a  trag- 
edy to  a  ghastly  end,  apparently  suggested  by  the  passage  in 
Burns's  '  Tam  o'  Shanter  '  : 

.A.  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled — 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft — 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft. 

'Knife'  must  be  changed  to  '  poker, '  and  'throat'  to 'brow' — an 
easy  adaptation.     All   that  might    interfere    with   the  thunder- 
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•torm  effect— an  actual  thunder-storm  is  appropriately  iiitrochiced 

— is  rijjiilly  excluded 

""I'lie  House  witli  the  Green  Shutters'  \%  a.  tour  de  force  \v\ 
the  description  of  unalloyed  moral  gloom.  'The  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  ■  and  '  Auld  Licht  Idylls,"  fascinate  us  by  their  moral  glow  ; 
this  story  holds  us  by  its  concentration  ui  rei)ulsiveiiess." 

The  London  Academy  and  Litfrattire  (September  6)  declares 
that  "  George  Douglas  "  was  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  talent. 
His  novel  "has  a  certain  ripeness  of  feeling  which  induces  the 
belief  that  the  possibilities  of  literature,  as  one  counts  them  to- 
day, are  made  seriously  poorer  by  the  death  of  its  author."  We 
quote  further . 

"That  Mr.  Douglas  could  have  turned  his  pen  to  l)etter  themes 
than  the  one  he  has  developed  so  mercilessly  in  this  novel,  we 
feel  certain.  The  .sense  of  beauty,  and  the  large  tenderness 
which  goes  with  understanding,  were  his  in  abundance.  Even 
the  fault  of  violence  which  every  reader  must,  we  know,  find  in 
this  story  is  net  essential.  By  its  real  interpretation  of  life,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  we  shall  long  remember 'The  House  with  the 
Green  Shutters.'  and  it  seems  peculiarly  sad  that  the  heart  and 
brain  which  gave  it  birth  have  been  so  early  stilled  in  death." 


novelists  live  like  the  rest  of  us,  or,  as  Mr.  Jourdain  spoke  prose, 
without  realizing  it?  " 

In  short,  maintains  The  Pout,  "the  scramble  and  plunge  which 
Mr.  Norris  so  stoutly  recommends  would,  if  logically  carried  out, 
be  the  end  not  only  of  all  novel-writing  but  of  all  literature." 


THE   NOVELIST'S   "ALOOFNESS    FROM    LIFE." 

MR.  FRANK  NORRIS,  who  conducts  a  monthly  depart- 
ment in  the  New  York  Critic,  writes  interestingly  in  the 
September  issue  of  that  journal  concerning  the  novelist's  con- 
tact with  life.  "Time  was,"  he  says,  "when  the  author  was  an 
aristocrat,  living  in  seclusion,  unspotted  from  the  world."  But 
now,  he  thinks,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  author  to  live  so. 
The  novelist  of  to-day  "is  and  vntsthe — if  he  is  to  voice  the  spirit 
of  his  times  aright,  if  he  is  to  interpret  his  fellows  justlj'— the 
Man  of  the  People,  the  Good  Citizen."    Mr.  Norris  writes  further : 

"The  function  of  the  novelist  of  this  present  day  is  to  com- 
ment upon  life  as  he  sees  it.  He  can  not  get  away  from  this; 
this  is  his  excuse  for  existence,  the  only  claim  be  has  upon  the 
attention.  How  necessary  then  for  him — of  all  men — to  be  in 
the  midst  of  life  !  He  can  not  plunge  too  deeply  into  it.  Politics 
will  help  him,  and  religious  controversies,  explorations,  science, 
the  newest  theory  of  socialism,  the  latest  development  of  biology. 
He  should  ^find  an  interest  in  continental  diplomacy,  and  should 
have  opinions  on  the  chances  of  a  Russo-Japanese  war  over  the 
Korean  question.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  why  it  is  of  such 
unusual  importance  for  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  to  give 
birth  to  an  heir,  and  should  know  who  ought  to  be  nominated  for 
governor  of  his  native  State  at  the  next  convention." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  questions  the  soundness  of  this 
argument,  declaring  that  "one  can  not,  by  taking  thought,  in- 
terest himself  in  things  which  are  temperamentally  indifferent 
to  him,"  and  prophesying  that  Mr.  Norris's  plea  will  "not  fetch 
many  recluses  out  of  their  ivory  towers."    The  same  paper  adds: 

"It  is  a  query  as  old  as  Plato  whether  the  workman,  or  an- 
other, is  the  best  chronicler  of  a  craft,  and  it  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly settled  that  the  craftsman  perforce  lets  literary  production 
alone.  Matthew  Arnold  would  doubtless  seem  an  old-fashioned 
and  merely  literary  person  to  Mr.  Norris,  but  when  that  commis- 
sioner of  schools  declared  that  the  end  of  literature  was 'criticism 
of  life,'  he  immediately  justified  a  certain  aloofness  in  every 
author.  Criticism  will  have  time  for  reflection  and  for  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  as  essential  that  the  novelist  should  hold  much 
time  free  for  this  activity  of  the  imagination  as  it  is  that  he 
should  meet  the  average  exigencies.  The  regime  that  Mr. 
Norris  recommends  would  have  actually  reduced  to  silence 
many  of  the  best  novelists— Charlotte  Bronte  and  Flaubert  could 
hardly  have  qualified  for  their  trade,  and  Hawthorne  on  any 
theory  of  practical  knowledge  would  have  been  ruled  ignomin- 
iously  out  of  court.  Ideas,  like  books,  are  a  'substantial  world,' 
and.  for  the  literary  man,  the  most  important.  Very  likely  Mr. 
Norris  means  that  novelists  are  given  to  worrying  too  much 
about  their  style  and  genius.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  Mr. 
Norris  himself  proves  the  case,  for  he  has  added  to  this  inevit- 
able worry  a  new  one— that   of   trying  to   live.     Why  can    not 


Max  Nordau's  New  Sociological  Novel.— Max  Nor- 
dau,  the  famous  author  of  "Degeneration"  and  "Paradoxes," 
announces  that  he  is  finishing  a  social  and  psychological  novel. 
This  work  is  soon  to  appear  in  the  Koluisclte  Zeitnng.  and  its 
subject,  Nordau  declares,  is  taken  from  real  life.  In  an  interview 
with  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosli,  he  outlines 
the  plot  of  the  story  as  follows : 

"The  hero  of  the  novel  is  a  young  German  prince  of  royal 
blood — the  offspring  of  a  morganatic  union  with  a  woman  of  low 
degree.  The  prince  is  richly  endowed  and  has  energy,  ability, 
ambition,  and  no  small  sh.are  of  vanity.  His  origin  excludes 
him  from  the  sovereignty  he  would  otherwise  have  inherited  from 
his  crowned  and  ruling  father — the  throne  is  denied  him,  and  he 
must  content  himself  with  the  empty  honors  of  a  dubious  station. 
These  do  not  satisfy  his  cravings,  and  he  is  seeking  the  proper 
outlet  for  his  ]iowers.  His  condition  oppresses  him  and  threat- 
ens to  reduce  him  to  misanthropy  and  bitterness. 

"Destiny  brings  him  into  close  relations  with  another  German 
prince  of  a  diametrically  opposite  type  and  temperament.  The 
latter  is  thoroughly  and  sincerely  democratic,  a  man  of  his  age. 
The  military  traditions  of  his  race  have  no  meaning  to  him.  and 
the  desire  to  rule  is  alien  to  his  nature.  He  voluntarily  surren- 
ders his  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  principality  over  which  his 
father  reigns. 

"In  these  two  types  there  is  a  collision  between  two  radically 
different  philosophies  of  life.  They  are  surrounded  by  person- 
ages rejiresenting,  by  birth,  education,  position,  and  sympa- 
thies, all  sorts  and  classes  of  men.  Their  relations  to  these  sec- 
ondary characters  and  the  developments  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves  afford  rich  and  profitable  opportunities  for 
an  analytical  study  of  contemporary  society,  and  for  the  charac- 
terization of  the  main  currents  of  modern  European  life." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dtgest. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Kdward  a.  Dithmak,  for  many  years  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  for  some  months  past  its  London  forrespondent,  has  ac- 
cepted the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review,  succeeding 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey  in  that  position. 

Paris  has  experienced  something  of  a  literary  sensation  over  the  per- 
formances of  a  little  girl  of  ten,  who,  to  quote  the  New  York  Bookman, 
"has  written  seven  plays,  five  novels,  and  a  volume  of  poems."  Lately  she 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  "Societe  des  Gensde  Lettres."  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Comtesse  de  Champmoynat,  but  writes  over  the  name  of 
"Carmen  d'Assilva." 

"There  is  something  peculiarly  absurd,"  declares  the  London  Truth. 
"  in  the  idea  just  carried  out  at  Leipsic  of  an  undraped  statue  to  Beethoven. 
If  nude  figures  of  distmguished  men  are  to  be  encouraged  in  public  thor- 
oughfares, it  will  add  a  new  terror  to  eminence.  The  human  mind  almost 
reels  at  the  thought  of  statues  in  Parliament  Square  of  Lord  Salisbury  as 
Apollo,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Hercules,  of  any  distinguished  prima  donna 
as  Venus,  and,  let  us  say,  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  Cupid." 

The  announcement  that  the  Boston  Museum,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  playhouses  in  the  countrj-,  is  soon  to  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by 
an  office  building,  occasions  many  expressions  of  regret.  Says  the  New 
York  Dramatic  Mirror :  "During  its  existence,  of  considerably  more  than 
half  a  century,  practically  all  the  prominent  native  stars  of  the  past  and 
present  have  acted  upon  the  Museum  stage,  and  it  has  become  hallowed 
in  the  minds  of  hundreds  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  Scores  of 
players  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  interested  in  the  drama  gained 
their  first  fame  as  members  of  the  justlj'  celebrated  Boston  Museum  Stock 
Company,  the  earliest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 

KUBFLIK,  the  Bohemian  violinist  who  aroused  so  much  interest  in  this 
country  last  season,  has  been  greeted  by  great  audiences  in  London  durinjf 
the  summer.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  appearances  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  when  he  played  a  Rondo  Capriccioso  by  Saint-Saens  and  a  theme  and 
variations  by  Wilhelmj,  both  the  composers  mentioned  were  present  m 
person.  "As  an  encore,"  declares  Mr.  Sam  Franko,  in  the  New  Yoik  Sun, 
"Kubelik  played  'The  Swan,' by  Saint-.Saens,  and  when  he  came  off  the 
platform  the  great  Frenchman  moved  forward  to  grasp  his  hand  and  leaned 
over  to  kiss  it.  With  a  quick  movement  the  violinist  disengaged  his  hand, 
grasped  that  of  Saint-Saens  and  reversed  the  proceeding.  It  was  a  graceful 
and  touching  act." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


WAS   MAN'S   BIRTHPLACE   IN   AUSTRALIA? 

T  N  a  recent  jiaper  read  before  tlie  Herliu  Anthropological  So- 
■»■  ciety  by  Professor  Sclioetensack,  of  Heidelberg,  tlie  theory 
is  advanced  of  a  single  cradle  of  the  human  race,  a  protected 
continent  where  man's  evolution  could  and  did  take  place  witliout 
let  or  hindrance.  The  similarity  of  this  hypothesis  to  the  Bibli- 
cal story  of  the  Garden  of  Kden  will  occur  to  the  reader  at  once, 
and  it  is  enlarged  upon  by  ciitics  and  commentators.  Says 
Charles  de  Kay,  in  an  exposition  of  the  inofessor's  tlieory 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  (September  7)  : 

•'The  startling  theory  brought  by  Professor  Schoeten.sack,  of 
Heidelberg,  before  tJic  Herlin  Anlhroiwlogical  Society  at  a  recent 
meeting  will,  if  accepted  l)y  science,  cause  a  return  to  the  old 
belief  of  the  origin  of  man  in  one  spot  and  explain  the  essential 
unity  of  the  human  raci  without  regard  to  color.  It  is  ba.sed  on 
the  reflection  that  during  the  geological  ages  when,  in  tlic  evolu- 
tion of  mankind,  the  brain  must  have  been  developed  in  a  crea- 
ture comparatively  feeble,  there  were  wild  beasts  of  marvelous 
strength  and  agility  in  whose  domain  so  weak  a  race  could  not 
have  maintained  itself  unless  furnished  with  feet  to  outstrip  its 
enemies.  In  America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  the  manlike 
animal  could  not  have  survived  unless  a  hoof  had  been  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  other  digits,  as  in  horses  or  the  two- 
toed  quadru]icds. 

"The  northern  or  southern  extremities  of  the  globe  could  not 
have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  says  this  tlieory,  neither 
could  any  part  of  the  globe  where  ferocious  animals  abounded. 
For  in  the  former  case  the  cold  would  have  destroyed  life  before 
the  brain  was  sufTicienrly  developed  to  invent  means  of  making 
fire  ;  and  in  the  latter,  mankind  would  have  been  unable  to  exist 
in  the  face  of  his  natural  enemies,  save  in  the  trees.  But  if  ar- 
boreal life  could  have  allowed  brain  development,  it  would  have 
still  left  man  a  four-handed  instead  of  a  two-handed  being. 

".So  we  are  forced  to  the  supposition  that  these  early  stages 
were  passed  on  an  island  free  from  carnivorous  beasts,  not  far 
from  the  equator.  But  that  could  hardly  have  been  a  small 
island,  since  man  would  require  more  nourishment  than  so 
limited  an  area  could  afford.  There  would  have  to  be  a  variety 
of  a  climate  and  surface  and  room  for  survival  in  one  part  when 
war,  disease,  or  famines  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  another. 
There  would  have  had  to  be  almost  a  continent  for  this  gradual 
development,  with  hills  and  deserts  and  smaller  islands  accessi- 
ble where  the  human  stock  might  survive  ravages.  Where, 
asks  Professor  Schoetensack,  does  such  a  continent  exist?" 

The  professor  is  of  opinion  that  one  locality,  and  only  one, 
fulfils  the  requisite  conditions;  namely,  Australia.  Here  there 
are  no  large  and  dangerous  carnivorous  beasts,  while  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  equable,  and  so  dry  that  fire  may  easily 
be  made.     To  quote  again  ; 

"Dr.  Schoetensack  supposes  that  at  some  remote  epoch,  where 
there  was  land  connection  between  Sumatra.  Java.  Borneo,  and 
Australia  by  way  of  Timor  and  New  Guinea,  the  ancestors  of  the 
human  race,  still,  perhaps,  arboreal  in  hal)itat,  were  cut  off  by 
the  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  which  made  of  Australia  a 
contineTt.  and  that  then  occurred  the  opportunity  for  these  rea- 
soning creatures  to  develop  their  flat  feet,  their  hairless  skin,  their 
brain,  and  other  human  characteristics  unmolested  by  carnivorous 
foes.  The  period  he  fixes  on  is  the  Pliocene.  .  .  .  The  Tertiary, 
during  wliicli  the  human  race  must  have  been  developing,  had 
too  many  fierce  animals  in  Asia  to  permit  the  inference  that 
mankind  developed  there.  But  the  Tertiary  in  Australia  had  no 
animals  dangerous  to  man,  yet  offered  marsupials  fit  for  food, 
whose  easy  conquest  jiiay  have  hastened  the  progress  of  m.inkind 
from  a  creature  eating  more  vegetable  than  animal  food  to  one 
eating  more  animal  tiian  vegetable 

"lu  studying  the  natives  of  Australia,  a  singular  variability 
of  tj'pes  has  been  discovered  which  can  not  be  explained  by  im- 
migration from  outside,  for  they  seem  deeply  characteristic. 
Traits  of  negroes,  of  Mongols,  of  Europeans,  are  found  among 
the  various  tribes  of  black  Australians,  not  only  in  their  habits, 
weapons,  tools,  and  magical  implements,  but  in  their  physical 


make-up.  even  in  their  features.  This  may  be  used  to  push  the 
argument  that  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Australian  'black  fel- 
lows' were  brothers  of  those  primeval  men.  acquainted  with  lire, 
who  sjiread  to  Asia.  Africa,  America,  and  Euro|)e,  and  gradually 
invaded  the  polar  regions,  as  well  as  the  swamps  and  wckkIs  <.f 
the  equator,  equipjied  not  only  with  lire,  but  tools  fi>r  getting 
food,  weapons  for  obtaining  meat  and  wanling  off  the  aitacki» 
of  wild  beasts,  and  crude  ideas  regarding  spixjks.  spirits.  uikI 
avenging  gods." 

The  earliest  European  men  we  know.  Dr.  Schoetensack  as- 
serts, had  marked  Australian  characteristics;  the  stone  utensils, 
the  absence  of  jiottery.  the  rude  weapons,  the  primitive  draw- 
ings of  animals  on  cave  walls — all  are  found  among  the  modern 
natives  of  Australia.  Thus  tlie  "garden  "  of  Eden  was  in  n;.!- 
ity  a  continent.     Mr.  de  Kay  concludes  as  follows: 

"Professor  Schoetensack's  hypothesis  is  worth  examination, 
and  speci.d  .itlention  should  be  given  to  the  living  Austialiau* 
before  they  disappear,  or  lose  their  primitive  habits  and  ideas, 
and  to  the  records  in  the  rocks  and  sacred  places  of  Australia  as 
well.  Perhaps  the  caves  of  Australia  may  yield  the  skulls,  the 
tools,  weapons,  and  ceremonial  implements  of  remote  ancestors 
and  show  more  clearly  the  connection  between  tlieni  and  tlie 
earliest  men  of  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Acceptance  of  his 
argument  is  the  removal  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  a  definite 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  explanation  of  the  story  in  Genesis 
as  a  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  man  which  the  Jews 
learned  from  the  wise  men  on  the  Euphrates— to  whom  it  had 
been  handed  down  for  immeasurable  jieriods  of  time." 


CAREER   OF   A   GREAT   SCIENTIST. 

SCIENCE  loses  in  Prof.  Rudolf  V'irchow,  who  died  in  Berlin 
on  September  5,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-one  years,  one 
of  the  greatest  medical  discoverers  of  this  or  any  other  age.  He 
was  born,  as  we  learn  from  a  brief  sketch  in  The  Scientific 
Atiierican,  at  Scliievelbein,  Ponieiania,  in  1821,  and  was  the  sob 
of  a  shopkeeper.  After  the  usual  German  university  education, 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  later 
became  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Charil6  Hospital  of  Berlin. 
In  1847  Virchow  became  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  two  years  later  accepted  the  chair  of  pathological  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Wurzberg,  but  he  returned  to  Berlin  ia 
1856.  Before  his  Wiirzburg  appointment  he  had  won  notice  by 
his  report  as  a  Government  scientist  in  a  mission  to  investigate 
an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  in  Silesia.  This  opened  to  him  a 
career  in  politics  as  well  as  in  science,  and  he  followed  both. 
Says  the  author  of  the  notice  referred  to : 

"Virchow  never  became  a  practitiQner  of  medicine  to  any  ex- 
tent, but  the  teacher  of  practitioners.  His  memory  will  live  in 
the  annals  of  medicine  for  the  research  which  he  carried  on  in 
physiology,  pathology,  and  ethnology.  .  .  .  Virchow's  greatest 
discovery  was  the  self-propagating  power  of  the  cells  in  animal 
tissue,  showing  that  whatever  acted  upon  a  cell  from  without 
produced  a  change,  either  chemical  or  mechanical,  in  the  cell 
structure.  These  changes  were  the  cause  of  disease.  When 
Pasteur  first  made  his  startling  discoveries  of  the  bacteriological 
origin  of  disease,  it  was  thought  for  a  time  that  Virchow's  theory 
was  unfounded.  But  later  research  showed  that  the  two  doc 
trines  really  supplemented  each  other.  The  debt  which  physi- 
cians owe  to  Virchow  can  be  no  better  illustrated  than  by  stating 
that  the  modern  jiractitioner  starts  with  the  work  of  Virchow. 
whereas  the  great  German  scientist  had  to  beat  his  own  path 
and  evolve  new  pathological  theories.  Pathology  as  we  know  it 
to-day  is  Virchow's  work. 

"Something  of  the  man's  personality  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest. As  a  parliamentarian,  he  made  for  himself  many  a  dis- 
tinguished enemy.  Indeed,  so  bitter  were  his  attacks  on  the 
Government  that  he  was  once  challenged  to  a  duel  by  Count 
Bismarck.  In  war  Virchow  .saw  most  of  the  cau.ses  of  jwlitical 
disease.  For  that  reason  the  Kaiser  once  snubbed  Virchow  with 
royal  ostentation,  by  writing  to  another  scientist  a  letter  com- 
plimenting liiiu  upon  his  good  sense  in  keeping  out  of  politics. 
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It  was  Virchow  who  coined    the  w<>nl    Kuluukainiii, '  the  war  ol 
eivilizaliun. 

"Virchow  lived  t<>  a  ripe  age  on  tive  honrs'  sleep  a  night.  His 
luncheon  consisted  only  of  beer  and  two  sandwiches.  The  floor 
of  his  workrot>nj  was  usually  littered  with  skeletons  and  skulls 
As  a  pathologist  he  naturally  became  an  ardent  collector.  In  his 
museum  were  20,000  pathological  specimens.  He  liad  a  bac- 
teriological laboratory  which  was  both  large  and  well  equipped." 

Says  the  writer  of  a  biographical  sketch  in  The  F.i'ening  I'ltsl 
(New  York)  : 

"Aside  from  the  field  of  medicine,  this  great  man  displayed  a 
versatility  that  gave  i»oiiit  to  the  popular  saying  about  him  in 

lierlin,  that  '  when 
he  died  it  would  be 
found  that  he  was 
not  one  man  but 
four  men. '  He  rap- 
idly made  himself, 
while  still  young, 
an  a  u  t  h  o  r  i  t  y  i  n 
ethnology,  a  pio- 
neer in  anthropol- 
ogy, an  able  arche- 
ologist,  and  a  lead- 
ing Egyptologist. 
He  established  the 
measurements  for 
comparative  an- 
thropology, and 
collected  race  data 
as  no  other  man 
had  ever  done. 
The  discoveries  at 
Troy  were  due  as 
much  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  encour- 
age m  e  n  t  as  to 
Schliemann  hi  m  - 

self,  whose  stanch  friend  and  invariable  defender  he  was 

"It  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  that  Berlin  has  become  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  Under  his  direction  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  was  obtained,  while  his  advocacy  secured  for 
the  city  a  model  system  of  sewage  and  sewage  farms.  Nearly 
every  hospital  in  Berlin  bears  traces  of  his  initiative  or  other  in- 
fluence, while  several  of  the  great  museums  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  the  public  were  either  entirely  created  or  greatly 
enlarged  by  him,  notably  the  Ethnological  and  Pathological  Mu 
seums.  .  .  .  Berlin  has  again  and  again  marked  its  sense  of  its 
overwhelming  and  everlasting  obligation  to  him,  as  by  giving 
his  name  to  the  enormous  new  hospital  now  nearing  completion." 


PROF.   RttDOLF  VIRCHOW. 


This  Year's  Antarctic  Exploration.— "In  the  An- 
tarctic," says  Tlie  Eiieiiing  Post  (New  York)  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial, "the  work  of  penetrating  the  unknown  has  been  essayed  by 
three  vessels — the  Discovery,  Captain  Scott,  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ;  the  Gauss,  carrying 
the  German  expedition  under  Erik  von  Drygalski ;  and  Dr.  Otto 
Nordenskiold's  Antarctica,  a  small  vessel  of  only  350  tons. 
Captain  Scott's  plan  in  general  is  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  portion  of  the  South  Polar  lands  which  his  ship 
may  be  able  to  reach,  and  to  conduct  a  magnetic  survey.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  he  will  push  to  the  eastward  into  unknown 
waters  in  search  of  mountains  reported  by  Sir  James  Ross  in 
1842.  To  support  him,  the  Geographical  Society  has  purchased 
and  fitted  out  the  relief  ^Vx'^  Morgeii,  or  Morning,  and  a  relief 
ship  is  planned,  should  the  absence  of  the  Gauss  be  so  prolonged 
as  to  cause  anxiety  in  Germany.  Dr.  Drygalski's  aim  is  to  pene- 
trate to  the  Antarctic  continent  and  to  explore  that  unknown 
region  described  on  explorers'  maps  as  the  '  Enderby  Quadrant. ' 
In  the  'Weddell  Quadrant'  Dr.  Nordenskiold  is  now  at  work, 
having  wintered  on  Graham  Island,  and  sent  his  ship  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  whence  it  will  return  to  pick  him  up  in  No- 
vember next.  Still  a  fourth  expedition,  under  Mr.  Bruce,  is 
planning  to  leave  on  the  Nec/a  for  the  'Weddell  Quadrant.' 
Unlike  what  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  Arctic,  there  is  no  ex- 


ptcUitiDU  that  any  news  of  these  Southern  explorers  will  reach 
the  outer  world  this  year.  But  their  numl>er  and  the  careful  and 
scientific  way  in  which  the  various  expeditions  have  been 
planned  give  positive  assurance  that  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge will  be  largely  increased  on  their  return.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  of  Antarctic  exploration  is  still  in  its  infancy,  at  best 
in  its  boyhood  ;  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the  polar  seas,  north 
and  south,  are  still  destined  to  survive  for  generations,  if  not  for 
centuries." 


THE   CAUSE   OF    HALLUCINATIONS. 

THE  publication  of  some  statistics  recently  collected  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  regarding  hallucinations 
suggests  a  contribution  on  this  subject  from  F.  Legge  to  T/ie 
Academy  and  Literature  (August  23),  part  of  which  we  repro- 
duce below.  Mr.  Legge  first  proceeds  to  define  his  subject.  He 
says : 

"Subject  to  the  caution  that  all  psychologists  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  nature  of  hallucinations,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  best 
defined  as  deceits  of  the  senses.  The  only  difference  that  has 
yet  been  discovered  between  true  sense-perception  or  the  normal 
exercise  of  the  senses  and  hallucinations  is  that  in  the  first  case 
the  object  seen,  heard,  or  felt  actually  exists ;  while,  in  the 
other,  it  does  not.  So,  to  put  a  fairly  familiar  case,  the  sufferer 
from  alcoholic  delirium  sees  rats,  dogs,  and  snakes  all  round 
him.  altho  there  is  nothing  there.  Yet  we  know  that  in  this  case 
there  can  be  no  effect  immediately  produced  on  the  retina,  and 
that  tlie  brain  must  therefore  be  influenced  in  some  other  way 
than  in  the  normal  manner  through  the  optic  nerve.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  exactly  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  dreams. 
How  this  can  be  is  really  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve." 

The  statistics  collected  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
to  which  the  writer  turns  for  his  explanation,  are  based  on  a  se- 
ries of  questions  issued  by  the  Society  to  a  great  many  people 
asking  whether  the  questioned  had  ever  when  completely  awake 
had  "a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  living 
being  or  inanimate  object  or  of  hearing  a  voice,  which  impres- 
sion was  not  due  to  any  external  j^hysical  cause."  To  this  in- 
quiry they  received  some  twentj'-four  thousand  answers  saying 
that  the  questioned  had  never  had  such  a  vivid  impression,  and 
only  three  thousand  from  people  who  admitted  that  they  had. 
Mr.  Legge  goes  on  to  say : 

"Of  the  three  thousand  cases  thus  reported — I  am  taking  as 
round  figures  as  possible — by  far  the  greater  number  were  visual, 
or  deceits  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  these  being  more  than  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  auditory  hallucinations  which  came  next, 
while  these  last  again  were  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
tactile  hallucinations  or  deceits  of  the  sense  of  touch.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  while  only  about  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tioned confessed  to  hallucinations  of  any  kind,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  hallucinated  saw,  or  thought  that  they  saw.  things 
which  were  not  actually  there.  Of  these  visual  hallucinations, 
about  one-third  concerned  themselves  with  apparitions  of  living 
persons  known  to  the  hallucinated,  about  half  that  number  with 
visions  of  dead  acquaintances,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion 
— something  like  twelve  in  a  thousand — with  apparitions  of  a 
religious  kind.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  unwilling- 
ness of  persons  to  speak  of  the  illusory  visions  they  have  experi- 
enced, it  seems  that  the  subject  of  an  hallucination  is  more  often 
than  not  the  apparition  of  a  person  well  known  to  the  observer. 

"This  seems  to  me  an  extremely  significant  fact,  when  we  con- 
sider what  it  is  that  takes  place  in  our  consciousness  when  we, 
as  we  say.  recognize  any  one.  The  act  is,  in  the  great  majoritj' 
of  cases,  not  an  act  of  perception,  but  of  memory.  The  first  time 
that  we  meet  again  a  person  whom  we  have  met  but  once  before, 
but  who  has  made  no  very  deep  impression  upon  us,  most  of  us 
go  through  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  hesitation  until 
some  hitherto  unnoticed  feature  or  some  trick  of  gesture  gives  us 
the  clue  to  the  identification  we  are  seeking.  But  the  process  is 
in  any  ordinary  case  unconscious,  because  we  have  not  on  the 
first  occasion  of  meeting  the  stranger  expected  to  come  across 
him  again,  and  have  therefore  not  closely  noted  his  peculiarities 
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of  form  or  manner.  On  tlie  other  hand,  when  it  is  in  the  daily 
practise  of  the  observer  to  note  tlie  way  by  which  the  observed 
may  be  recognized  in  the  second  interview,  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  and  unerringly  the  act  of  recognition  is  made.  .  .  .  That 
unconscious  memory  plays  tlie  greatest  part  in  the  production  of 
hallucinations  seems,  therefore,  antecedently  probable,  and  this 
coincides  well  enough  with  what  we  otherwise  know  about  the 
nature  of  memory  itself.  As  I  have  before  said  in  these  col- 
umns, memory  is  an  attribute  whicii  the  cells  which  make  up  the 
body  of  man  share  with  inanimate  nature,  and  the  nerves  and 
brain  retain  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  the  impress  of  all 
objects  with  wiiich  they  have  been  brought  into  connection. 
When  anything  happens  to  arouse  the  memory  thus  stored  up 
within  the  apparatus  of  thought,  the  machinery  is  again  set 
going  as  a  tuning-fork  vibrates  to  a  particular  note.  But  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  the  eye  is  that  which  receives  most  inces- 
santly the  greatest  number  of  varying  impressions  and  transmits 
them  to  the  brain,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  unnatural  to  conclude 
that  it  is  the  visual  apparatus  which  is  most  likely  under  abnor- 
mal circumstances  to  give  forth  the  impressions  which  it  has 
received  irregularly  or  in  the  wrong  order.  We  may  even  sup- 
pose without  any  great  violation  of  probability  that  it  is  the  neu- 
rons especially  concerned  with  sight  which  are  at  once  the  recipi. 
ents  and  storehouses  of  the  ini[)ressions  received  by  the  retina, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  some  alinormal  activity  or  de- 
rangement, they  themselves  reproduce  these  impressions  as  if  in 
response  to  an  external  stimulus.  Without  making  any  dogmatic 
assertion  on  a  subject  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
submitted  to  the  test  of  direct  e.\periment,  it  may  be  thought 
that  in  like  manner  can  be  explained  the  cause  of  all  hallucina- 
tions or  deceits  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch. 

"Those  who  thus  think  will  certainly  find  many  confirmations 
of  this  proposition  in  the  history  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  hys- 
terical neurotic.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  stories  of  heaven 
and  hell,  of  miracles,  witchcraft,  and  devils  formed  the  mental 
stimulus  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  population,  the  hallucina- 
tions recorded  all  full  into  line  with  a  regularity  which  is  simj^ly 
astonishing.  In  the  witch-trials  that  form  the  records  of  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  terrible  superstition  which  has  ever  dark- 
ened the  earth,  confession  follows  confession  with  such  monotony 
as  to  lead  to  the  theory — for  which  there  is  otherwise  no  evi- 
dence—that they  must  have  always  been  dictated  by  the  judges. 
At  the  present  day  it  is,  as  most  people  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  thrown  into  contact  with  the  insane  know  well,  the  telephone 
and  the  electric  machine  which  have  replaced  in  the  visions  of 
diseased  minds  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  Sabbat^and  the 
griinoire.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  plain  that  the  hallucination  is 
the  reproduction  of  some  pictorial  or  verbal  description  stored  up 
within  the  brain  and  brought  out  again  without  any  conscious 
effort.  Never,  perhaps,  does  the  njind  of  man  show  more  thor- 
oughly its  material  nature  and  dependence  than  when  it  fancies 
it  has  emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  matter." 


turbine  torpedo-l>oat  I'iper  was.  under  private,  not  oHiciai,  con- 
ditions, credited  with  over  forty-two  miles,  and  a  German  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer  has  been  credited  with  a  fraction  under  that 
rate  of  speed.  The  coal  used  on  the  At  row  in  her  record  trial 
was  picked  egg  anthracite  of  a  quality  .so  excellent  that  during 
the  race  no  smoke  came  from  her  stack.  Alj<jiit  two  tons  were 
consumed  from  the  time  she  left  Tier  A  to  tlie  en<l  of  the  race 
against  time." 


All  Marine  Records  Beaten.— All  records  afloat  have 
recently  been  broke  by  the  ylrro-w,  a  twin-screw  yacht  owned  by 
Charles  R.  Flint,  which  on  September  6  ran  over  a  nautical  mile 
in  92  seconds,  a  speed  exceeding  44  statute  miles  an  hour.  The 
.4rro7V  has  two  curved  water-tube  boilers,  and  two  quadruple- 
expansion  engines  of  about  4,000  indicated  horse-power.  An  ac- 
count of  the  boat's  feat  in  the  New  York  Times  (September  7) 
runs  as  follows: 

"The  feat  of  yesterday  was  accomplished  without  accident  or 
indication  of  undue  strain,  and  the  craft  at  its  highest  speed 
raised  only  a  bow  wave,  did  not  'channel'  or  wallow,  and  kept 
to  her  running  lines.  .  .  .  The  crew,  from  the  captain  down, 
praised  the  craft  for  its  steadiness.  At  a  speed  of  25  miles  an 
hour  it  has  a  tremor  that  can  only  be  detected  by  placing  a  hand 
on  the  rail  or  some  part  of  the  upper  hull.  The  tremor  at  utmost 
speed  yesterday  was  increased  slightly,  and  the  gliding  qualities 
of  the  yacht  were  so  perfect  that  an  officer,  standing  on  the  deck 
while  she  was  speeding,  said  that  the  sens-ation  was  as  if  the 
craft  was  going  to  slip  away  from  under  him.  .  .  .  The  record 
made  by  the  Arrou'  yesterday  was  compared  with  others.  The 
Vamoose' s  best  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  statute  miles  an 
hour;  that  of  the  Porter  was  thirty-three  statute  miles.     The 


LIMITATIONS      OF      LONG-DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE. 

T^HE  successful  extension  of  long-distance  telephony  has  been 
■•■  made  possible,  and  even  probable,  in  the  future  by  recent 
inventions  for  improving  the  quality  of  transmission  lines.  This 
raises  some  interesting  questions  regarding  the  practical  limita- 
tions of  long-distance  communication.  An  editorial  writer  in 
TJie  Eleclrictil  Review   puts  the  matter  thus ; 

"The  civilized  portion  of  the  earth — that  is,  that  portion  of  it 
in  which  much  business  is  done — is  situated  in  a  narrow  belt  en- 
circling the  globe  in  the  north  temperate  latitudes.  The  prin- 
cipal course  of  business  is  like  that  of  empire,  from  East  to  West, 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world  being  widely  separated  from 
eacli  other  in  this  direction.  This  .separation  also  carries  with  it 
a  separation  in  point  of  local  time  due  to  dilTerences  in  longitude, 
so  that,  for  example,  the  local  time  in  London  and  in  New  York 
is  five  hours  different.  Between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
there  is  a  difTerence  of  four  hours.  On  this  account  the  business 
days  of  the  various  capitals  of  the  earth  do  not  overlap  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  height  of  business  activity  in  Yokohama  taking  place 
at  a  time  when  both  New  York  and  London  are  presumably 
asleep.  Of  these  distinctions  of  local  lime  the  telephone  takes 
no  account,  and  its  usefulness  is  therefore  limited,  since  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  two  places  so  widely  different  in  this  im- 
portant regard  to  hold  immediate  conversations  with  one  another 
upon  affairs  of  daily  moment. 

"The  above  is  only  one  of  the  limiting  conditions  which  sur- 
round the  indefinite  extension  of  long-distance  telephony.  An- 
other is  the  difficulty  of  duplexing  telephone  circuits,  so  that  for 
simultaneous  conversations  separate  lines  of  wire  are  apparently 
absolutely  necessary.  As  much  of  the  day's  work,  in  so  far  as 
the  telephone  may  be  useful  to  it,  is  condensed  into  a  few  hours, 
the  demands  for  the  use  of  circuits  would  necessitate  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  these  between  important  points,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  already  required  the  building  of  many  parallel  lines 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  order  to  keep  these  lines  of 
wire  busy  they  are  very  largely  used  for  telegraph  purposes 
either  at  night  or  actually  simultaneously  with  their  use  as  tele- 
phone line.s.  It  appears  that  the  sun  in  making  its  circuit  about 
the  earth  will  carry  with  it  daily  a  certain  belt  of  telephone  ac- 
tivity in  which  lines  of  distances,  mo^'erate  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth  itself,  may  operate.  The  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  long-distance  lines  comparable  with  telephone  lines, 
etc.,  is  hardly  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  and  of  civilization 
to  be  considered.  Even  if  systems  were  built  thoroughly,  con- 
necting all  the  places  in  the  United  States  alone,  the  time  dis- 
tance between  the  extremes  of  the  system  would  greatly  militate 
against  its  use  on  business  matters,  while  the  compression  of 
such  business  as  was  obtained  into  hours  when  the  business  days 
overlap  one  another  would  necessarily  require  the  maintenance  of 
a  considerable  plant  operated  at  a  verj'  low  load  efficiency." 


Wireless  News  Service  in  Paris.— "Even  more  up  to 
date  than  the  telephone  newspaper  of  Budapest  is  the  proposed 
space-telegraph  news  .service of  lively  Paris,"  says  The  Western 
Electritiixn.  "It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  central  station,  from 
which  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  used  to  transmit  the  news  to  sub- 
scribers in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  Society  Fianqaise  de 
Telegraphic  Sans  Fil  has  been  organized  with  this  end  in  view, 
and  the  experimental  stations  which  have  been  installed  in  dif- 
ferent i^arts  of  the  city  appear  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  com- 
pany is  to  send  to  the  subscribers  all  the  important  news  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  sessions  of  parliament,  stock  quotations,  results 
of  the  races,  etc..  and  the  news  will  thus  be  received  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  subscribers  being  kept  ^o3ted  as  to  all 
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events  witlioiit  liavinj;  to  leave  their  hmises.  'I'lie  preliminary 
•teps  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  company  is  only  waitintj 
for  an  aiithorizalion  from  the  minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs  in 
order  to  conimence  work.  As  an  example  of  what  it  intends  to 
do,  the  method  of  iransmittinji  the  news  of  the  races  may  be 
mentioned.  In  each  race-conrse  will  be  erected  a  transmission- 
mast.  An  antomobile,  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  instru- 
ments for  a  sending-station,  will  go  to  the  spot  on  the  day  of  the 
races  and  connect  with  the  mast.  The  news  will  be  sent  to  the 
main  station  in  town,  which  will  transmit  it  to  the  subscribers. 
The  Popp-Branly  system  of  apparatus  is  to  be  used  ;  but  how  the 
interference  problem  is  to  be  met  and  whether  news  can  be  re- 
ceivetl  at  the  central  station  at  the  same  time  that  the  outgoing 
bulletins  are  being  transmitted  are  not  stated." 


dreams  even  in  tlie  most  moral  peojile  the  author  is  in  ai^reement 
with  Miss  Power  Cobbc.  Accounts,  however,  of  dreams  must  be 
received  with  caution — 'usually  the  editing  is  free.'  VVitb  this 
certainly  all  will  agree." 


MAY   SLEEP   BE   DREAMLESS? 

THIS  question  will  be  answered  promptly  in  the  affirmative 
by  most  per.sons  on  the  ground  of  i)ersonal  experience. 
Yet  many  authorities,  such  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Godwin,  and  Dr.  John  Reid,  have  held  that  sleepers 
who  assert  on  waking  that  they  have  not  dreamed  are  mistaken. 
In  The  Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  Sir  Arthur 
Mitchell  affirms  that  these  writers  are  correct.  Says  the  writer 
of  a  notice  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (August  9)  : 

"Upholders  of  the  theory  of  a  dreamless  slumber  will  be  com- 
forted in  finding  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  actual  proof  is 
offered  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitcliell.  This,  indeed,  he  admits,  as  he 
expressly  states  that  he  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  more 
than  show  that  his  theory 'is  possibly  if  not  probably  correct,' 
and  that  he  desires  to  bring  the  matter  into  i)rominence.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  proposition  that  continuous  dreaming  possibly 
occurs,  the  author  may  fairly  claim  to  have  established  a  case. 
.  .  .  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  first  attacks  the  idea  of  a  dreamless 
slumber.  .  .  .  Many  persons  when  awakened  from  sleep  assert 
very  positively  that  they  have  not  been  dreaming,  and  yet,  later 
on,  remember  that  they  have  done  so  after  all.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  such  people  may  never  be  able  to  remember  at  all. 
'The  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  having  dreamed  fuinislies  no 
proof  that  dreams  have  not  taken  place.  The  watcher  by  the 
bedside  of  a  sleeping  person  may  have  what  lie  regards  as  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  j)erson  is  dreaming,  yet  that  person, 
when  the  sleep  ends,  may  feel  quite  positive  that  dreams  have 
not  taken  place.'  In  the  direct  support  of  his  theory  the  author 
can  not  be  said  to  be  very  convincing,  nor  from  the  nature  of  his 
subject  is  it  possible  that  he  could  be.  'Several  resolute  observ- 
ers, '  he  says,  had  for  a  considerable  time  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
ask  themselves  immediately  on  wakening  if  they  had  dreamt  or 
not,  and  they  'nearly  always  got  a  satisfying  affirmative  an- 
swer.' In  many  such  cases  the  details  of  the  dream  were  com- 
pletely gone,  but  they  knew  that  a  dream  had  occurred.  If, 
then,  these  mental  processes  continue  botli  during  sleep  and 
while  we  are  awake,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
brain  would  become  worn  out.  Such  dreaming,  or 'sleep  think- 
ing,' however,  according  to  the  author,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
affording  no  rest.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  withdrawal  of '  v/ill ' 
during  sleep  this  form  of  thought  is,  so  to  speak,  left  free  to 
sport,  and  accordingly  refreshment  actually  comes  from  the 
change,  not  wearines.s.  Similarly,  delirium  is  merely  another 
form  of  this  thinking  without  the  control  of  the  will.  Further, 
on  such  a  hypothesis  a  reason  might  perhaps  be  found  to  explain 
why  raving  may  go  on  for  a  considerable  period  without  ordi- 
nary sleep.  Some  persons,  again,  are  never  really  wide  awake, 
and  their  thinking  is  normally  of  this  disordered  character.  Into 
this  class  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  would  even  place  the  man  in  a 
'brown  study,'  altho  surely  one  would  rather  look  upon  this  con- 
dition as  a  concentration  of  thought  and  very  clearly  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  will.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  also  touches  on  other 
interesting  points.  All  dream-thinking  is  incoherent  and  pur- 
poseless in  character.  Consequently  all  stories  of  intricate 
mathematical  problems  having  been  solved  during  sleep,  he  re- 
garded absolutely  as  myths.  In  the  same  way  he  considers  none 
of  the  reported  somnambulistic  feats  will  bear  scientific  investi- 
gation.    In  stating  that  there  is  often  loss  of  moral  sense  during 


A    PORTABLE   MACHINE-GUN. 

THE  German  army,  which  has  alre.idj' adojjted  a  machine- 
gun  of  small,  or  rifle,  caliber,  is  now  experimenting  with 
another  which  is  a  real  cannon,  and  which  is  described  as  follows 
by  /.(/   Vie  lilustr/e  (July)  : 

"It  throws  balls  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  rate  of 
200  a  minute,  and  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  forged  iron  plates 
three  and  a  half  inches  thick.  The  action  is  automatic,  the  recoil 
of  one  discharge  furnishing  the  energy  neces.sary  to  work  the 
mechanism  for  the  next.  Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  weapon  consists  of  an  interior  part  which  recoils 
and  an  exterior  jjart  which  does  not,  the  two  engaging  by  means 
of  levers  and  other  mechanism  at  the  instant  of  recoil  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  extract  the  empty  cartridge,  replace  it  by  a  full 


THE   Nr.W  GEKMAN   MACHINE-GUN. 

one,  and  explode  the  latter.  The  gun  is  protected  against  over- 
heating by  a  water-jacket. 

"A  special  feature  of  the  weapon  is  that,  altho  it  is  mounted 
on  a  wheeled  carriage,  it  may  be  dismounted  and  taken  apart  for 
transportation  on  the  backs  of  horses.  One  horse  carries  the  gun 
proper,  a  second  tlie  l>reech  mechanism,  a  third  the  axle,  a  fourth 
the  wheels,  and  a  fifth  the  rest  of  the  carriage.  Then,  of  course, 
many  more  horses  are  needed  to  carry  ammunition,  for  a  hun- 
dred rounds  is  a  load  for  a  horse. 

"The  new  gun,  which  is  made  by  Krupp  under  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  English  inventors,  Vickers  and  Maxim,  is  a  for- 
midable weapon  when  used  against  cavalry  or  infantry  in 
masses;  but  on  the  one  hand  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  much  more 
effective  than  machine  guns  of  small  caliber,  while  on  the  other 
it  is  vastly  inferior  in  range  to  an  ordinary  field-piece  or  even  a 
howitzer.  Five  minutes'  firing  uses  up  ten  horse-loads  of  ammu- 
nition, and  therefore  each  gun,  to  be  continuously  effective, 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  a  regiment  of  pack-horses,  or  by 
a  large  ammunition  train." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

We  are  told  by  The  Engineer  how  an  electric  plant  recently  ran  all  night 
with  only  a  corpse  in  charpre.  It  appears  that  the  night  electrician  at  the 
water-power  plant  of  the  Missoula  Light  and  Power  Company  at  Bonner. 
Mont.,  was  killed  while  oiling  the  engine.  "  The  m;ichineiy  continued  to 
run  with  only  the  dead  electrician  in  charge  until  the  day  men  came  to 
work  the  next  morning.  The  body  had  evidently  been  dead  since  before 
midnight.  That  this  plant  should  have  continued  to  run  all  night  by  itself 
without  the  slightest  mishap  is  another  evidence  of  the  almost  human-like 
state  of  perfection  that  is  being  attained  by  modern  machinery." 

It  was  recently  demonstrated  by  M.  George  Claude  in  a  lecture  In  Paris 
that  liquid  air  can  be  used  to  extract  hydrogen  from  ordinary  illuminating 
gas.  M.  Claude,  savs  Cosmos,  "  caused  the  gas  to  pass  through  a  tube  that 
was  plunged  into  liquid  air;  then  he  lighted  the  gas  at  the  jet.  First  it 
was  very  brilliant,  but  presently  ii  gave  the  feeble  bluish  light  characteristic 
of  hydrogen.  All  the  hydrocarbons  contained  by  the  gas  had  been  almost 
instantaneously  liquefied  and  remained  in  the  tube.  This  shows  that  it  is 
easy  to  prepare  hydrogen  cheaply  from  illuminating  gas."  The  lecturer 
proposed  that  hydrogen  for  balloons  should  thus  be  obtained.— 7Va«w/<j- 
tion  made  for  The  Litkkary  DiotST. 
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AN    ALLEGED    REVOLT   OF    ENGLISH    ROIVIAN 

CATHOLICS. 

IN  the  current  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  appears  an 
article  wliich.  if  it  be  taken  seriously,  lias  in  it,  as  the  New 
York  Sun  remarks,  "all  the  elements  which  would  go  to  the 
making  of  a  world-wide  sensation."  The  article,  which  is  cer- 
tainly written  in  a  serious  vein  and  published  in  a  periodical  of 
high  repute,  has  for  its  author  the  Rev.  Artluir  Galton.  an  Angli- 
can clergyman,  who  formerly  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  but  has  since  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
claims  to  speak  officially  for  "one  hundred  and  fifty  .secular 
clergymen  "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  who  are 
pledged  "to  work  jointly,  as  a  corporate  body,  by  constitutional 
means  and  through  canonical  methods,  for  the  reformation  they 
desire";  and  this  reformation  is,  in  brief,  the  casting-oflf  of  the 
"unlawful  authority  "  of  the  Vatican.  His  article  is  based  on  a 
postulate  which  he  states  in  the  following  words:  "It  is  obvious 
to  every  one  who  studies  history  with  an  impartial  mind  that 
the  English  people  and  the  Roman  court  are  incompatibles."  He 
continues : 

"Between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  our  rulers  generally  were  strong,  when  our 
sense  of  a  national  and  an  independent  life  was  growing,  that 
incompatibility  and  the  friction  caused  by  it  are  manifest  in  con- 
temporary annals.  The  grievances  then  complained  of  were 
dealt  with  by  legislation  in  the  century  that  followed.  These 
grievances,  to  sum  them  up  shortly,  were  all  attributed  to  the 
misgovernment,  the  cupidity,  and  the  ever-growing  usurpations 
of  the  Roman  court.  Some  of  our  forefathers  entered  the  Chris- 
tian Church  with  a  grateful  and  generous  devotion  for  the 
Roman  bishops,  which  continued  until  their  sentimental  affec- 
tion was  destroyed  by  the  scandalous  reality.  Their  practical 
experience  of  the  methods  and  officials  of  the  Roman  court 
forced  them  to  repudiate  its  authority,  for  political,  financial, 
and  ethical  reasons.  In  spirit,  in  alms,  in  methods  and  institu- 
tions, the  English  people  and  that  narrow  oligarchy  of  Italians, 
which  pretends  to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  are  by  their  respective 
qualities  necessarily  opposed  to  one  another..  Religious  ques- 
tions enter  much  less  into  the  mutual  estrangement  between 
Rome  and  England  than  most  theological  controversialists  imag- 
ine. Numerous  and  flagrant  individual  cases,  as  well  as  the 
general  effects  of  the  Roman  system  in  political  and  ecclesiasti- 


cal affairs,  must  compel  serious  thinkers  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  Papal  Government,  as  such,  has  any  religion  at  all, 
except  in  i)hrases  ;  or  whether  it  can  have  had  iiny,  as  a  corpor- 
ate institution,  since  the  pontilicale  of  Nicholas  tlic  First.  'J'he 
most  prominent  and  abiding  impression  conveyed  by  the  papacy, 
since  the  ninth  century,  is  that  it  has  been  a  political  and  tinan- 
cial  organization  masquerading  in  a  theological  disguise  for  tlie 
attainment  of  wealth  and  of  temporal  doniinniion." 

Discontent  with  things  as  they  are,  adds  Mr.  Galton,  iias 
gone  farther  than  most  people  are  aware  among  the  secular  or 
parochial  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Engl:iiid,  and  they  have 
resolved  to  take  definite  action.  In  ad<litif)n  to  the  one  bundled 
and  fifty  clergymen  mentioned,  "there  are  many  more  sympa- 
thizers with  the  cause  in  England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  States."  The  leader  of  this  movement,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  made  Mr.  Galton  his  official  spokesman.  We  quote 
fi\rther : 

"The  writer  and  his  friends  see  no  hope  of  a  reform  by  any 
ordinary  means.  Their  plan  is  to  combine,  and  to  act  together. 
They  do  not  wish  to  make  a  new  sect,  nor  do  they  wisii  to  be 
merged  into  the  Church  of  England.  They  intend  to. set  up  a 
bishop  of  their  own,  the  validity  of  whose  orders  can  not  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  papal  theologians,  or  doubted  by  any  Catholic. 
They  wish  to  work  still  among  and  for  their  own  people.  The 
details  for  this  are  all  arranged.  For  the  lawfulness  of  this 
course,  they  appeal  to  ancient  precedent  and  to  the  regulations 
of  canon  law.  It  is  admitted,  as  they  argue,  that  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  if  lawful  requests  be  denied  by  the  existing  authori- 
ties, the  sufferers  may  provide  an  alternative  authority  for  them- 
selves. Few  people,  who  know  and  face  the  facts,  can  denj'  the 
existence  of  grave  abuses,  which  are  a  danger  to  faith  and 
morals,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  constitutional  and  canon  law. 
Few,  probably,  can  say  with  any  truth  that  they  expect  a 
reformation  by  ordinary  means,  and  through  the  Curia.  The 
utterances  of  the  Popes,  the  declared  jjolicy  of  his  advisers,  the 
growtli  of  the  religious  orders,  the  whole  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Papal  Church,  proclaim  surely  a  state  of  necessity.  This  of 
itself  clears  the  reforming  movement  from  that  charge  of  schism 
to  which  it  might  be  liable  in  ordinary  times.  These  reformers 
look  upon  themselves  as  Englishmen  by  inheritance  and  birth, 
but  not  quite  as  Englishmen  in  church  affairs.  Their  attitude, 
both  with  regard  to  Rome  and  Canterbury,  is  similar  to  that  of 
certain  communities  in  early  days  who  were  allowed,  without 
any  taint  of  heresy  or  schism,  to  be  ministered  to  by  their  own 
bishop,  and  not  by  the  local  bishops  where  they  happened  to 
reside.  These  reformers,  then,  propose  to  establish  a  subsidiary 
or  strangers'  bishop.     They  mean  to  repudiate  the  jurisdiction 
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of  bishops  who  are  merely  delf gates  and  nominees  of  the  Roman 
conrt.  By  severing  themselves  from  the  abuses  and  the  usurped 
authority  of  that  mundane  nrganization.  they  do  not  abdicate 
their  rights  in  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  they  do  not  give  up  their 
reverence  ft)r  the  lawful  and  ///w/./Z/d/ authority  of  the  Roman 
bishops,  nor  do  they  forget  the  precedence  which  is  due  by  right 
to  the  historical  position  and  the  long  services  of  their  venerable 
See.  If  the  papacy  will  only  accept  an  unreasonable  service, 
and  continue  to  assert  an  unlawful  authority,  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  schism  recoil  of  necessity  upon  itself.  The  position 
of  these  new  reformers,  witii  regard  to  Rome,  is  precisely  the 
[K)sition  ami  attitude  of  our  own  reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century." 

Aitho  such  a  movement  as  is  proposed  would  appear  to  be  a 
movement  toward  the  i)osition  now  occupied  by  the  Anglican 
Church,  Mr.  Galtoii  repudiates  any  thought  of  an  alliance  with 
that  section  of  the  High  Churchmen  who  look  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  through  the  existing  papacy.  He  observes,  in  con- 
cluding : 

"The  reformers,  for  whom  this  article  is  written,  have  no 
drawing  toward  these  neo-Anglicans,  whom  they  consider  more 
Romanized  and  narrow  than  the  Romans.  They  bid  them 
remember  the  position,  the  traditions,  and  the  history  of  the 
English  Church  which  they  appear  so  strangely  to  have  sophisti- 
cated or  forgotten.  They  implore  them  to  realize  that  tiie  exist- 
ing Curia  may  be  broken  to  i)ieces,  or  may  be  broken  away  from 
lawfully,  but  it  will  never  yield  to  persuasion,  or  grant  any  con- 
stitutional reform.  Those  wlio  know  it  are  compelled  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  reformation  and  reunion  by  means  of  it.  Those 
who  have  .only  a  theoretical  imagination  of  it,  who  dream  about 
it  as  an  ideal,  are  surely  ill-advised  and  worse,  not  to  profit  by 
the  experiences  and  warnings  of  those  who  know  it  only  too  well 
through  its  mundane,  arbitrary,  scheming,  and  un-English  ad- 
ministration." 

The  London  Tablet  (Rom.  Cath.)  treats  the  whole  affair  as  a 
"hoax."  The  leader  of  the  "Reformers,"  it  declares,  "turns  out 
to  be  a  suspended  priest,  the  Rev.  R.  O'Hallaran,  of  Ealing." 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  quoted  in  the  same  paper  remarks: 
"The  movement,  if  a  movement  it  can  be  called,  is  engineered 
solely  by  half  a  dozen  suspended  or  apostate  priests,  who,  hav- 
ing got  into  trouble  with  their  bishops,  would  like  to  lead  their 
former  b«!thren  into  the  same  position." 

The  New  York  5////  devotes  a  leading  editorial  to  the  article, 
but  expresses  little  faith  in  the  alleged  movement.     It  says : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  [the  article]  has  fallen  flat,  the  only  paper  in 
London  which  seems  to  have  given  it  a  shadow  of  serious  con 
sideration  being  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  itself  not  an  authority 
commanding  much  respect,  the  inference  is  that  it  is  not  the  im- 
portant revelation  it  assumes  to  be.  .  .  .  Obviously,  if  there  was 
such  a  movement  as  Mr.  Galton  describes,  great  in  magnitude 
and  far-reaching,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  significant  in  relig- 
ious history,  and  consequently  his  paper,  assuming  to  represent 
it  othcially.  would  start  an  agitation  like  that  provoked  by 
Martin  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century." 


The    President,    Archbishop    Ireland,    arid    the 

Methodists.— President  Roosevelt  has  been  called  upon  by 
the  Wisconsin  Methodist  Conference,  held  in  Milwaukee  last 
week,  to  refute  a  "rumor  in  the  press  despatches"  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  expressed  to  the  Vatican  his  desire  "to  see  that  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  is  created  a  Cardinal  as  a  reward  for  the  services 
he  has  rendered  the  church  and  state."  "We  strongly  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  rumor,"  declares  Bishop  Goodsell,  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, "for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  thus  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  requires  the  complete  separation  of  the 
church  and  the  state,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  authoritatively 
denied." 

The  "rumor"  referred   to  does  not  seem  to  win  wide  credence. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  finds  it  inconceivable  that  the  President 
should  interfere  in  such  a  matter.     It  declares  : 

"The  impropriety  of  suggesting  the  appointment  of  anybody 
to  be  a  cardinal  would  be  so  manifest  to  a  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent's experience  and  intelligence  that  he  would  not  contemplate 
it  for  an  instant.  Our  Methodist  brethren,  therefore,  have  been 
a  little  'previous.'  The  'rumor  '  in  question  is  a  silly  newspaper 
fiction,  and  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  the  President  to  demand 
that  he  shall  "refute'  it.  It  is  not  his  business  to  run  down 
'rumors  '  and  refute  them,  but  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  rumors  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  founded  in 
fact.  If  any  one  is  wrong  in  this  particular  case  it  is  .  .  .  the 
Wisconsin  brethren  who  have  dignified  this  silly  'rumor'  by 
taking  notice  of  it." 

The  Chicago  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc. ) 
takes  a  similar  view.  "It  has  been  intimated,"  it  says,  "that 
the  friends  of  Archbishop  Ireland  would  appreciate  most  highly 
a  suggestion  from  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Pope  that  he  would 
be  plea.sed  to  see  the  Archbishop  elevated  to  the  cardinalate. 
The  President  is  too  shrewd  to  be  drawn  into  such  an  expres- 
sion." 


ARE  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT OF  BABYLONIAN  ORIGIN? 

1"*HE  discovery  in  the  cuneiform  literature  of  Ass)-ria  and 
Babylonia  of  a  remarkable  series  of  accounts  parallel  to 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  has  occasioned  a  sharp  controversy 
as  to  the  relation  of  these  two  groups  of  religious  traditions. 
This  controversy,  while  chiefly  carried  on  in  Germany,  has  prac- 
tically become  an  international  discussion.  Professor  Zockler, 
of  the  University  of  Greifswald,  in  the  Beweis  (fes  Gtatibens 
(No.  7),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  present  status  of  the 
controversy.     He  says  in  substance  : 

The  discussion  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  it  has  reached  an 
acute  stage  through  the  famous  lecture  of  Delitzsch,  of  Berlin, 
entitled  "Babel  und  Bibel,"  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  the  oldest  religious  ideas  of  Israel,  such  as  the  stories 
concerning  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  the  angels, 
and  the  like,  having  parallels  in  the  literature  of  Babylonia, 
have  been  taken  from  this  source,  and  that  accordingly  the  Bib- 
lical records  are  onlj'  secondary  accounts.  Even  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  as  the  name  of  Jehovah,  we  are  told,  can  be  traced 
to  Babylonian  sources,  the  name  "Jahve-Ilu,"  or  "Jehovah  is 
God,"  being  found  as  early  as  2200  b.c.  or  some  six  hundred 
years  before  tlie  days  when  God  in  Exodus  is  said  to  have  re- 
vealed this  name  to  Moses  for  the  people  of  Israel.  This  ten- 
dency in  modern  criticism  to  deprive  the  Old  Testament  of  its 
originality  and  to  regard  its  oldest  writings  as  chiefly  reproduc- 
tions of  matter  taken  from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  has 
become  so  marked  that  it  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of 
"Babylonism."  It  seems  to  be  proving  very  popular,  as  De- 
litzsch's  lecture,  by  special  command,  was  repeated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor,  has  been  published  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies,  and,  what  so  rarely  happens  with  a  scientific  production, 
has  been  issued  in  an  id  it  ion  de  lu.xe. 

Naturally  this  challenge  of  Uelitzsch  has  called  forth  replies 
in  great  abundance.  Prominent  among  these  is  Koeuig's  "Bibel 
und  Babel,"  who  by  inverting  the  title  aims  to  show  that,  with- 
out denying  the  existence  of  these  parallel  passages,  they  have 
a  significance  in  the  Scriptures  of  which  the  Babylonians  know 
nothing.     He  says : 

"That  which  is  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  Babylo- 
nians in  the  oldest  religious  traditions  can  be  explained  in  various 
ways  without  making  the  former  dependent  on  the  latter.  They 
n:ay  both  be  the  remnants  of  an  older  civilization  common  to 
them  both  ;  or  they  may  i:)oth  be  the  developments  of  the  natural 
religious  instincts  of  the  two  peoples  without  a  common  histori- 
cal origin.  So  great,  however,  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  these  traditions  that  the  best  and  highest  thoughts  of 
the  Old-Testament  form,  especially  their  religious  interpretation 
and  significance  for  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  as  revealed  in 
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the  Scriptures,  is  purely  original  and  in  no  part  can  be  traced  to 
Babylonian  literature,  with  which  the  agreement  is  in  externals 
rather  than  in  substance." 

Koenig  closes  his  discussion  with  this  remark  on  the  real  rela- 
tion between  the  two  peoples  : 

"  Babylon  indeed  became  the  source  whence  emanated  many  or 
most  of  the  elements  of  culture  and  civilization  that  spread  over 
Western  Asia ;  but  the  religion,  this  final  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
nations,  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  classical  literature  of 
the  Bible.  .  .  .  Babylon  may  be  called  the  head  and  brain  of 
Western  Asia,  but  Israel  the  heart  of  history." 

Professor  Oettli,of  Greifswald,  in  the  Theol.  Lileraturbericht 
(p.  172),  takes  practically  the  same  position,  urging  his  readers 
to  be  very  cautious  in  accepting  the  radical  conclusions  of  the 
Assyriologists.  Professor  Kittle,  of  Leipsic,  in  the  Theol.  Liter- 
atur  Zeitiuig,  charges  Delitzsch  with  superficiality  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  insufficient  premi.ses,  especially  denying  that 
he  has  found  the  name  Jehovah  in  old  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
citing  as  authorities  against  this  claim  the  Assyriologists  Hom- 
mel,  Hilprecht,  and  Ranke.  Professor  Hommel,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  great  Eisenach  religious  conference  (published 
in  substance  in  the  Chronik,  of  Leipsic),  declares  that  De- 
litzsch's  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  is  incorrect,  and  that 
the  substance  of  the  Old-Testament  records  is  not  touched  by  his 
claims. 

One  of  the  best  and  latest  reviews  of  the  subject  is  a  very  long 
article  by  Koberle.  of  the  University  of  Erlangen,  in  the  Leipsic 
Kirclienzeitutig  (No.  27).  He  analyzes  nine  leading  Old  Testa 
ment  subjects,  notably  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the 
origin  of  sin,  the  world  beyond,  angelology  and  denionology. 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  notwith- 
standing a  certain  external  agreement  between  the  Babylonian 
and  the  Hebrew  traditions,  the  latter  not  only  give  to  these  a 
different  higher  and  religious  interpretation,  but  actually  an- 
tagonize the  interpretation  given  in  the  Babylonian  tablets.  His 
leading  conclusion  is  that  in  substance  there  is  not  so  much 
agreement  as  divergence  between  the  two.     He  concludes: 

"In  this  very  thing  lies  the  significance  of  the  Old-Testament 
records.  The  Bible  is  not  only  independent  of  Babel,  but  it 
goes  beyond  Babel  and  it  antagonizes  Babel." — Translations 
iimde  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE   TROUBLE    FOR   THE   DOUKHOBORS. 

FULLY  four  thousand  Doukhobors,  who  settled  in  the 
Yorkton  district.  Northwest  Territory,  will  starve  or 
freeze  to  death,  or  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  this  year,  if  the 
Dominion  Government  does  not  take  active  steps  to  prevent 
their  present  religious  mania  from  going  further."  This  state- 
ment was  made  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
(September  5)  by  a  man  who  is  prominent  in  all  the  leading  en- 
terpri.ses  of  the  Yorkton  district,  and  who  gives  a  startling  de- 
scription of  the  results  attending  the  latest  developments  in  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  Russian  Doukhobortsi  who  estab- 
lished their  community  on  the  prairies  of  Western  Manitoba 
three  years  ago.  Having  reached  the  ccuclusion  that  they  have 
no  right  to  hold  the  lower  animals  in  servitude,  they  refuse  to 
make  use  of  their  services  iu  farm  work  or  in  any  other  way,  or 
to  use  the  products  of  animal  life  as  food  or  clothing.  The  corre- 
spondent of  The  Transcript  declares  that  he  recently  traveled 
through  the  Doukhobor  territory  and  found  that  this  new  "relig- 
ious mania,  the  like  of  which  has  perhaps  never  been  seen  in 
this  country."  has  made  them  completely  oblivious  to  the  severe 
winter  ahead  of  them.  Their  fields  are  lying  idle,  altho  as  a 
rule  they  have  good  harvests,  and  their  horses  and  cattle  are 
running  at  large.     The  writer  continues  : 

"  Nearly  every  one  of   the  Doukhobors  seen  was  clad  in  the 


iighie^t  of  cotton  garments.  They  wouhl  afford  no  protection 
from  an  October  breeze,  to  say  nothing  of  a  severe  winter  blast ; 
and  they  say  they  will  wear  no  other.  In  many  of  the  houses 
visited  a  bag  of  Hour  was  the  only  food  visible.  The  Doukho- 
bors will  eat  a  few  vegetables  ;  but  in  few  instances  had  they 
even  brought  Ihem  into  their  homes.  Men  originally  strong 
were  gaunt,  hungry  wrecks  ;  and  on  a  recent  trip  into  Yorkton 
for  Hour  a  dozen  big  men,  harnessed  like  mules  to  a  heavy 
wagon,  almost  fell  by  the  roadside  through  exhaustion  ami 
starvation.  The  women,  so  far,  have  escaped  any  of  the  work 
that  must  fall  on  the  men  since  they  have  discarded  the  use  of 
animals;  but,  if  tliis  year's  crop  is  to  be  harvestetl.  they  will 
soon  have  to  harness  themselves  up  to  the  heavy  wagons  as  the 
men  do.  They  have  made  absolutely  no  provision  for  the 
future;  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  the  religious  mania  that 
possesses  them  is  becoming  more  intense  and  is  spreading.  'Jhe 
attempt  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  help  these  people  has 
apparently  had  no  effect.  How  it  will  end  will  probably  be  told 
when  the  intense  cold  of  that  district  sets  in." 

The  remarkable  situation  described  has  aroused  no  little  inter- 
est and  comment,  and  is  generally  accepted  (to  quote  Zion' s 
Herald)  as  a  distressing  exhibition  of  "fanatical  reasoning." 
The  London  Morning  Leader  (August  30),  however,  takes  a 
rather  different  view  of  the  case: 

"These  'maniacs'  are  apparently  simply  a  gentle  Christian 
sect  who  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  the  question  which 
Buddhists  answered  trenchantly  enough  many  a  century  ago. 
Asking  themselves  by  what  right  they  dared  to  exploit  any  liv- 
ing and  sentient  creature  with  capacities  of  pleasure  and  inde- 
pendence as  great  as  their  own,  they  became  strict  vegetarians. 
But  the  Russian  idealist  is  capable  of  a  fierce  consistency.  Be 
he  tyrant  or  nihilist,  Tolstoyan  or  Doukhobor.  he  makes  no 
pact  with  ideas.  Having  ceased  to  slay  animals  for  food,  the 
Doukhobors  could  find  no  sanction  for  subjecting  them  to  the 
servitude  and  mutilation  of  the  farmyard.  They  released  their 
horses  and  cattle,  renounced  eggs  and  milk,  wool  and  leather, 
and  now  they  are  attempting  to  live  on  bread  and  water — clad, 
we  suppose,  in  cotton.  It  is  a  hardy  enterprise,  but,  unless  in- 
deed, like  Pythagoras,  they  have  scruples  about  beans,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  fare  worse  than  the  millions  of  good 
Buddhists  who  even  strain  water  lest  there  should  be  life  iu  it." 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Mr.  Arthur  St.  John,  an  Englishman  who 
resigned  from  the  army  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Tolstoyan  propa- 
ganda, and  who  recently  visited  this  country  in  the  interests  of 
the  Doukhobors,  attempts  to  interpret  the  motives  that  lie  be- 
hind their  present  course  of  conduct.  He  writes  (in  The  Mid- 
land Herald,  Bilston,  England,  September  6)  : 

"The  time  of  emigration,  of  change  of  circumstances,  of  un- 
settlement  and  resettlement,  proved  to  be  a  perhaps  severer 
strain  on  the  character  of  these  peasants  than  all  their  sufferings 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia.  They  were  worn  out  to  some  ex- 
tent, I  think,  in  body  and  spirit,  and  they  came  into  circum- 
stances where  the  work  was  new  to  them,  and  they  came  into  an 
atmosphere — well,  perhaps  where  a  little  materialism  prevailed. 
At  one  time  some  of  them  seemed  lazy  and  unreliable — and  then 
some  of  them  seemed  to  become  demoralized  and  materialized. 
There  were  cases  of  quarreling  and  fault-finding  here  and  there. 
The  leading  men  were  mostly  in  Siberia.  The  state  of  affairs 
was  lamented.  '  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  our  people. 
They  are  quite  changed.  If  only  we  had  our  Siberian  exiles 
here;  then  it  would  be  quite  different. '  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
I  heard  occasionally.     Many  were  sad  and  ashamed. 

"But  the  old  spirit  was  there  still.  And  now  it  has  revived. 
I  think.  And  I  suppose  that,  in  reaction  from  the  period  of  ma- 
terialism, has  come  a  time  of  heightened  spirituality  (what  shall 
we  call  it?).  Some  have  gone  to  great  extremes.  One  letter 
told  mc  of  a  man  who  had  fasted  thirty-six  days,  and  was  not 
expected  to  live.  But  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  evident  from 
their  letters  that  they  have  been  for  some  time  quietly  and  care- 
fully thinking  out  the  problems  of  living  in  their  present  sur- 
roundings while  fulfilling  the  highest  demands  of  conscience. 
Thus,  tho  some  feel  inclined  to  give  up  milk  and  butter,  yet  they 
do  not  want  their  children  and  old  and  sick  folk  to  suffer  in  con- 
sequence.    And  while  they  feel  compunction  in  making  anin:als 
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work  for  them,  those  same  animals  whom  they  can  see  enjoying 
K>  immensely  the  free  life  on  the  prairie,  yet  they  do  not  wisii  to 
sell  ihem  to  titheis.  nor  by  yiviny  ii|)  old  lialiits  too  siuhlenly.  or 
too  wholesale,  to  entail  hiitlering  on  the  weak,  or  uiipreijareduess 

for  emerj;eucy 

"What  I  want  to  impress  upon  i)eople  here  is  that  these  are— a 
great  many  of  them  at  least — thinking  peasantry.  They  are  not 
all  the  same.  That  is  one  of  me  points  in  \\  hich  I  am  so  proud 
of  them.  They  have  their  conservative  old  staj^^ers  and  their 
moderates  and  their  progressives.  They  have  their  formalists 
and  their  broad  freethinkers.  And  they  are  human,  oh,  so 
human  !  Of  course  the  Canadians  don't  understand  ihem.  But 
if  the  Canadian  Government  goes  on  with  the  kind  and  sympa- 
tbetic  forbearance  that  it  has  hitherto  pursued,  and  if  we  all  wail 
and  watch  what  comes  of  it  all,  we  may  learn  a  lot." 


LONGEVITY    IN    EARLY     BIBLICAL    TIMES    AND 

TO-DAY. 

IN  scientihc  or  quasi-scientihc  interpretations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the  re- 
peated and  definite  statements  as  to  tlie  longevity  of  the  first 
generations  of  men — of  Adam  and  his  descendants.  Is  it  ijossible 
that  men  actually  lived  a  thousand  jears  in  those  times — in 
amazing  contrast  with  the  present  span  of  life,  which,  indeed, 
goes  back  to  the  Psalmist's  era?  "The  days  of  our  years  are 
threescore  years  and  ten,"  said  the  Psalmist,  "and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away."  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  chronicles  of  the  Bible? 

This  and  similar  questions  relating  to  the  longevity,  physical 
conditions,  and  environments  of  humanity  in  Biblical  times  are 
discussed  in  a  book  just  published  in  Russia  by  a  learned  physi- 
cian, A  A.  Piasetski.  The  title  of  the  work  is  "Medicine  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,"  and  it  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  fact  made  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  early  mankind. 

A  full  account  and  review  of  this  book  appears  in  the  Novoje 
Vreinya,  which  praises  the  book  as  sound,  reverent,  scholarly, 
and  ingenious.  The  article  is  condensed  in  thefoUowiug  free 
translation : 

Eight  of  the  forefathers  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years  each. 
Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Seth  nine  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  so  on  until  Enoch,  who  lived  only  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years,  and  of  whom  the  Bible  intimates  that  he 
died  prematurely.  Of  each  of  the  others  it  is  said,  "And  he  died," 
implying  a  perfectly  natural  cause,  while  of  Enoch  it  is  said: 
"And  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Lamech's  days  were  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  Noah  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 
When  we  reach  'J'erah,  the  change  is  striking  ;  for  his  days  were 
only  two  hundred  and  five  years,  and  there  is  no  intimation  of 
any  special  cause  of  death.  Abraham,  who  "died  in  a  good  old 
age,  an  old  man.  and  full  of  years,"  lived  altogether  a  hundred 
threescore  and  fifteen  years. 

How  is  this  decline  in  longevity  to  be  explained?  The  skep- 
tics hold  that  in  the  antediluvian  period  our  month  was  called  a 
year,  and  that,  therefore,  the  average  length  of  life  was  eighty 
years.  But  the  Bible  distinctly  recognizes  a  monthly  and  an 
annual  period  of  time,  and  the  theory  in  question  is  puiely  arbi- 
trary and  fanciful. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
Bible's  reckoning.  The  conditions  of  antediluvian  humanity 
were  such  as  to  permit  the  length  of  individual  life  alleged  in 
the  Bible.  There  w-ere.  we  know,  giants  in  those  days.  The 
animals,  too,  were  of  stupendous  and  colossal  proportions,  as  the 
bones  discovered  in  the  earth's  strata  fully  attest.  We  must 
apply  different  measures  and  different  criteria  to  the  beings  of 
that  era. 

If  the  men  were  giants,  theirorganisms  were  naturally  stronger 
and  their  health  infinitely  better.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
The  climate  of  Mesopotamia  (the  cradle  of  the  human  race)  is 
even  now  mild,  warm,  beneficent,  and  favorable  to  longevit}'. 
Then  it  was  much  more  so.     And  men  led  different  lives.     They 


lived  under  the  smiling  sky  ;  needed  no  buildings  to  shelter  them 
and  undermine  their  vitality;  there  was  food  in  abundance  on 
every  hand,  to  be  had  jnactically  without  exertion.  The  trees 
were  laden  with  fruit  ;  the  rivers  teemed  with  fish,  and  the  meat 
of  one  animal  sufficed  f<jr  weeks. 

Again  the  use  of  fermented  liquids  was  totally  unknown  ;  the 
grape  was  not  among  the  fruits  eaten  by  early  mankind,  and 
consequently  alcoholism  with  all  its  evils  was  absent.  Marital 
life  was  the  natural  condition,  and  apparently  offspring  were 
equally  divided  between  males  tmd  females,  so  that  neither  sex 
had  a  i  reponderance.  There  was  no  vice  nor  piostitution  nor 
violation  (jf  natural  law. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  entire  freedom  from  the  diseases 
due  to  congestion  and  the  sundry  other  evils  of  dense  popula- 
tion. There  was  no  rivalry,  no  anxiety,  no  "struggle  for  life," 
and  no  tax  upon  tiie  nervous  system.  Death  could  come  only 
from  violence  or  old  age. 

But  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  aspect  of  life  changed.  With 
the  multiiilication  of  Noah's  descendants  the  unproductive  lauds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ararat  ceased  to  be  capable  of  support- 
ing the  population.  A  nomadic  existence  became  necessary, 
and  hunger  compelled  dispersion.  The  Bible  repeatedly  records 
changes  of  habitat.  With  hunger,  exertion,  new  climatic  condi- 
tions, etc.,  came  diseases  before  unknown,  and  the  duration  of 
individual  life  was  necessarily  reduced. 

Noah  was  the  first  to  teach  men  the  use  of  wine.  He  brought 
intoxication  into  the  w-orld,  and  therewith  violence  and  new  dis- 
eases. War,  too,  made  its  appearance,  good  soil  being  the  cause 
of  conflict.  With  Abraham  polygamy  made  its  advent,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  sexual  nature.  With  Juda  and  Onan  came  prosti- 
tution and  artificial  checks  upon  reproduction.  These  things 
were  prolific  of  evil  and  degeneration. 

In  short,  in  three  thousand  years  the  average  of  human  life 
fell  from  upward  of  900  to  260  years,  and  as  a  result  of  natural 
causes. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  development  of  medical  science 
and  practise  in  Biblical  times.  Prior  to  the  deluge,  the  author 
aims  to  show,  there  was  neither  medicine  nor  surgery — barring 
the  divine  "operation  "  on  Adam,  in  which,  by  the  way,  narcotics 
were  first  employed.  In  the  eijisode  with  Tamar  we  read,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  regular  practise  of  midwifery.  In  Joseph's 
day  medicine  had  become  a  distinct  profession.  Moses  was  a 
skilled  and  ingenious  practitioner,  and  cured  many  diseases, 
and  the  author  concludes  that  practically  all  of  the  diseases 
known  to-day  affected  mankind  at  the  time  of  Moses.  So  rapid 
had  been  tlie  descent  of  man  ! — "Translaiion  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


Church  Attendance  in  Chicago.— At  a  recent  Bible 
conference  held  near  Winona  Lake,  Ind. ,  one  of  the  evangelists 
present  declared  that  he  had  addressed  meetings  in  seven  differ- 
ent railroad-shops  and  factories  in  Chicago,  with  an  approximate 
attendance  of  12.000  men,  and  that  when  he  asked  how  manj-  had 
attended  church  on  the  previous  Sunday  only  fift)'-two  raised  their 
hands.  This  statement  aroused  considerable  interest,  and  led 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  \o  make  an  investigation  into  the 
number  of  persons  actually  attending  church  in  Chicago  during  a 
Sunday  in  August.  A  count  was  made  in  125  churches,  with  the 
result  that  the  attendance  was  found  to  be  26,948  men  and  41,241 
women.  On  this  basis  The  Record-Herald  computes  that  the 
attendance  for  the  whole  city  was  80.844  men  and  123,723 
women  ;  a  total  of  204  567  in  an  estimated  summer  population  of 
1,698,575  (including  children). 

Tliese  figures,  declares  the  Chicago  Noriliwestern  Christian 
Advocate^  "indicate  a  much  larger  proportion  of  attendance  of 
men  on  church  services  than  we  have  been  led  to  suppose."  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post  comments: 

"As  these  figures  are  based  on  the  census  returns  for  popula- 
tion, it  is  but  fair  to  the  men  to  say  that  there  are  more  women 
than  men  in  the  city,  and  this  alone  would  give  the  women  a  large 
percentage.  .  .  .  And  while  the  count  for  one  daj'is  no  reasonable 
liasis  on  which  to  build  an  estimate  for  an  entire  year,  or  even 
for  one  month,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  count  made  during  the 
winter,  when  nature  does  not  invite  away  from  church,  would 
show  a  very  much  larger  attendance  throughout  the  city." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   BURNING   QUESTION    IN    ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 

APOLITICAL  uproar  lias  been  aroused  in  Uugland  because 
of  llie  bill  before  Parliament  dealing  wilh  the  weight- 
iest and  weariest  of  subjects  —  public  education.  The  close 
relation  existing  between  church  and  state  in  li^ngland  involves 
the  schools  of  the  land  in  a  religious  difliculty  that  threatens  to 
overthrow  the  ministry.  For  education  in  England  has  "'got 
into  politics"  as  we  say  over  here.  The  bill  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  soring  deals  with  two  kinds  of  schools — 
board  schools  and  voluntary  schools.  Board  schools  (schoolscon- 
trolled  by  a  public  board)  rei)resent  "the  two  principles  of  unde- 
nominational teaching  and  popular  control,"  while  the  voluntary 
schools  are  representative  of  the  denominational  idea.  The  board 
schools,  having  the  support  of  the  public  revenues,  enjoy  a  finan- 
cial advantage  over  the  voluntary  schools,  whicli  look  for  main- 
tenance, in  part,  to  the  denomination  which  controls  them.  The 
education  bill  gives  the  voluntary  schools  the  financial  standing, 
as  regards  public  revenues,  which  board  schools  possess;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  the  ultimate  practical  control  of  voluntary 
schools  to  the  church  organizations  responsible  for  their  existence. 
At  least  that  is  the  contention  of  T/ie  Daily  i^eivs  (Loudon)  : 

"If  this  bill  is  jnissed,  the  voluntary  .schools  will  become  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  th3  parson's  nominees.  The  public  will 
have  no  shred  of  effective  control.  Their  sole  business  will  be 
to  pay.  In  that  respect  their  responsibility  will  be  unlimited. 
And  this  gross  injustice  will  be  inflicted  on  8.000  villages  in  the 
land  — villages  where  the  single  .school  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
sect,  where  the  doors  may  be  closed  against  all  teachers  who  do 
not  belong  to  that  sect,  and  where  all  the  old  hateful  ostracisms 
and  tyrannies  of  creed  will  be  nurtured  under  the  authority  and 
protection  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  had  thirty  years  of  the 
comparative  lesults  of  voluntaryism  and  popular  control.  We 
have  seen  the  standard  of  education  steadily  raised  by  the  action 
of  the  school  boards.  We  have  seen  the  p<»Kition  of  the  teachers 
immensely  appreciated,  the  structure  and  equipment  of  the 
schools  improved,  the  mental  and  physical  needs  of  the  children 
supplied  with  a  thoroughness  that  was  unknown  before.  The 
policy  of  'trust  in  the  people  '  has  never  been  more  abundantly 
justified  than  by  the  history  of  the  school-board  system,  and  only 
the  logical  and  just  extension  of  that  .system  is  needed  to  give 
England  what  Scotland  has  long  had,  a  truly  national  system 
of  education,  free  from  the  contentions  of  creed,  and  controlled 
by  the  people  who  provide  the  money.  And  now  at  the  dictation 
of  the  bishops  that  policy  is  to  be  thrust  contemptuously  aside. 
Education  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  sect,  and  the  public,  in 
return  for  supplying  every  penny  of  the  funds,  are  to  be  fobbed 
off  with  the  merest  shadow  of  power." 

The  key  to  the  political  uproar  over  the  bill  is  to  be  found  in 
two  circumstances — first,  what  the  London  Times  calls  "the  heat 
and  turmoil  of  religious  strife  over  the  voluntary  schools"  and, 
second,  the  struggle  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  question 
of  management  and  control.  The  opposition  contends  that 
"clause  7  "  of  the  education  bill  hands  the  schools  over  to  secta- 
rians while  the  people  are  left  with  the  solitary  privilege  of  pay 
ing  the  expenses. 

There  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  immediate 
political  consequences  of  the  bill  have  been  damaging  to  the 
party  in  power.  One  parliamentary  election  after  another  is 
going  against  the  Government,  or  is  revealing  a  reduced  Con- 
servative vote.  Supportersof  the  education  bill  do  not,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  the  important  factor  in  causing  this  decrease  of 
the  government  majority.  Yet  the  London  Ti/ncs,  which  ear- 
nestly supports  the  bill,  had  to  make  an  admission  of  this  kind 
after  a  recent  Conservative  defeat : 

"The  North  Leeds  election — the  first  by-election  since  Mr. 
Balfour  became  Prime  Minister — is  a  distinct  and  unpleasant 
shock  to  the  Government,  tho  its  severity  is  not  unlikely  to  be 


greatly  over-estimated  by  a  jubilant  opposition.  The  seat,  va- 
cated by  liie  elevation  of  Mr.  \V.  L.  Jackson  to  the  peerage,  had 
been  held  by  him  since  1885.  wilh  majorities  steadily  rising  at 
each  election,  until  in  1900  lie  polled  2.517  votes  over  his  oppo- 
nent. That  large  majority  has  now  been  converted  into  a  minor- 
ity of  758.  ,  .  .  No  doubt  the  education  bill,  which  has  Ixen  so 
assiduously  misrepresented  and  is  .so  little  understood,  accentu- 
ates for  ll.'e  moment  the  difficulties  which  L'nionist  candidates 
have  to  encounter." 

The  growing  agitation  of  the  public  mind  is  having  its  effect 
upon  the  ministry,  in  the  opinion  of  Tlie  Speaker  (London),  a 
Liberal  weekly.  It  notes  two  developments  in  the  controversy 
over  the  education  bill : 

"One  is  the  strong  exhortation  of  The  Morning  Posl  \.o\.\i« 
Government  to  abandon  its  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  demand  for  jiublic  control  and  to  concede  to  the  public 
authorities  a  majority  on  the  management  of  the  voluntary 
schools.  The  other  is  the  evidence  in  the  correspondence  col- 
umns of  The  Times  of  a  readiness  in  certain  quarters  on  both 
sides  to  accept  an  arrangement  for  .separating  secular  and  relig- 
ious education,  giving  the  public  absolute  control  over  the  former 
and  allowing  the  religious  societies  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  the  latter  in  all  schools." 

There  is  one  advantage  pc)ssessed  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill. 
The  Irish  members— the  Home  Rule  element — will  vote  solidly 
in  its  favor,  as  the  bill  gives  the  full  benefit  of  its  sectarian  prin- 
ciple to  the  Roman  Catholic  voluntary  schools  in  England. 
Hence  the  Government  has  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon.  Nor  is 
there  as  yet  any  evidence  that  a  general  election  will  be  held  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  bill.  On  this  point  The  Weekly  Free- 
man (Dublin)  notes: 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  random  talk  of  late  as  to  tho 
likelihood  of  a  general  election  taking  place  toward  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  however,  these  rumors  are 
entirely  the  outcome  of  sjieculation,  for  no  corroboration  of  them 
is  to  be  obtained  in  any  quarter  likely  to  be  well  informed. 
There  are  two  theories  upon  which  the  rumors  seem  to  be 
founded.  One  is  that  the  Government  may  find  themselves  in 
such  a  hopeless  tangle  over  the  education  bill  during  the  autumn 
session  that  they  may  decide  to  dis.solve  as  the  only  loophole 
from  their  difficulty;  and  the  other  is  that,  seeing  the  electoral 
tide  rising  around  them  in  the  countiy,  they  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  only  chance  of  getting  back  to  power  is  by 
dissolving  before  things  get  any  worse  with  them.  Neither 
theory,  it  must  be  said,  is  at  all  convincing,  more  especially 
when  one  remembers  the  traditions  of  the  Tory  Party  and  the 
determination  they  have  always  shown  to  stick  to  office  until  the 
last  possible  moment." 


WOES   OF   RUMANIAN   JEWS. 

A  CRISIS  has  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  Rumania's  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews.  Even  the  most  vehement  Antisemite 
opinion  seems  mute  in  the  face  of  revelations  that  seriously  com- 
promise Europe's  standing  as  the  seat  of  civilization.  Ro- 
mania's persecution  of  the  Jews  is  embodied  in  many  statutes, 
notable  among  which  are  laws  debarring  them  from  practising 
law,  from  pleading  before  justices  of  the  peace,  from  taking  a 
course  in  secondary  and  upper  schools  or  agricultural  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  from  availing  themselves  of  the  free  educa- 
tion system.  Only  last  March  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  Jews  as  manual  workers  in  any  trade  or  calling. 
Personal  outrages  upon  Jews  seem  to  be  part  of  the  prevailing 
governmental  theory  throughout  Rumania.  Naturalization  has 
been  refused  to  them,  and  their  assimilation  with  the  rest  of  the 
population  has  been  systematically  hindered.  Under  the  cap- 
tion "An  Economic  Torture-chamber. "  The  Rumanian  Bulletin 
(London)  says: 

"These  conditions  of  life,  humiliating  tho  they  be.  would  not 
in  themselves  have  sufficed  to  render  the  lot  of  the  Rumanian 
Jews   desperate,   for  it   is  conceivable   that   even  without  civil 
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rights  uiiii  up|Jortiiiiitics  ut  ciiltuic  liuiiian  bc-iii^h  may  slill  iiiau- 
ayc  lo  live  witli  some  dejjree  of  comfort.  It  soon  became  clear 
to  the  Rumanian  Clovtrnmeiit.  however,  that  a  large  and  in 
creasinjj  nnassimilated  element  in  the  country  would  inevitably 
lead  to  serious  social  and  economic  complications,  and  accord- 
ingly measures  were  taken  to  guard  against  this  fresh  danger. 
These  measures  have  had  for  their  object  the  increase  of  mis- 
ery and  of  the  difficulties  of  life  among  the  Jews,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  kee])ing  their  numbers  stationary. 

"In  pursuance  of  this  terrible  policy,  almost  every  form  ot 
Jewish  economic  activity  has  been  the  subject  of  restrictive 
legislation  aimed  ostensibly  at  aliens  in  general,  but  in  reality 
affecting  only  the  Jews.  They  have  been  expelled  from  the 
revenue  service,  the  tobacco  regime,  and  the  railway  organization. 
They  are  e.xcluded  from  government  tenders  and  contracts. 
They  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  their  Christian  competitors  in 
trade,  who  alone  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce. Their  participation  in  the  management  of  financial  cor- 
porations and  joint-stock  companies  is  severely  limited.  They 
may  not  act  as  brokers  in  any  trade,  and  they  and  their  agents 
are  excluded  from  grain  and  cattle  markets.  Their  expulsion 
from  the  drink  traffic  has  ruined  thousands  of  them.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  20.000  were  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  law  of  1884. 
which  prohibited  them  from  trading  as  pedlars." 

This  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a  violation,  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  of  the  famous  treaty  of  Berlin,  made  in  1878,  which  provides 
for  religious  toleration  and  religious  liberty.  But  Rumania 
pleaded  that  she  had  a  large  Jewish  population  in  a  "  backward 
state  of  civilization,"  and  certain  concessions  were  made  to  her 
on  the  strength  of  this  plea.  The  Government  aims  at  two 
things  in  the  persecution — the  migration  of  the  Jews  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  and  the  subjection  of  those  who  remain. 
Of  the  migrating  Tews,  T//e  Spectator  (London)  says  : 

"They  wish  to  reach  America,  but  the  Americans  will  not  re- 
ceive them  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  are  not  paupers:  and 
as  they  are  two  hundred  thousand  in  number,  the  collection  of 
the  necessary  funds  is  a  work  of  difficulty  and  time.  In  Rumania 
they  have  absolutely  no  rights,  and  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  popu- 
lation which  hates  them  to  such  a  degree  that  their  parliament 
has  declared  all  Jews  to  be  foreigners,  altho  they  have  been  resi- 
dent for  centuries.  Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  will  do  any- 
thing for  .them,  and  it  seems  impossible  for  Western  Europe, 
which  is  more  tolerant,  either  to  protect  them  or  to  find  them  a 
new  habitat." 

European  newspapers  on  the  Continent  are  in  substantial 
agreement  regarding  the  conditions  that  prevail.  The  Pester 
Lloyd  (Budapest)  publishes  appalling  revelations  regarding  the 
persecution  on  the  authority  of  Bernard  Lazare.  the  noted 
French  publicist.  The  Rumanian  minister  in  Rome  denied  in 
the  Tribiina  (Rome)  the  accuracy  of  some  of  M.  Lazare's  state- 
ments, whereupon  the  Frenchman  retorted  with  spirit  upon  the 
diplomatist  who  had  accused  him  of  "anti-Rumanian  senti- 
ments."    Said  M.  Lazare  in  the  Tribima  : 

"As  to  my  alleged  anti-Rumanian  sentiments,  I  protest 
against  such  an  insinuation.  I  am  not  anti-Rumanian.  No  one 
sympathizes  more  than  myself  with  the  Rumanian  population — 
that  great  majority  of  impoverished  and  vinhappy  people,  so 
worthy  of  any  interest  that  may  be  taken  in  them  and  whom  it 
has  been  impossible  to  convert  into  Antisemites,  notwithstand- 
ing their  own  poverty  and  the  incitement  they  daily  receive.  It 
is  impossible  to  turn  them  against  the  Jews,  their  fellows  in 
misery.  I  do  not  confound  the  Rumanian  people  with  the  politi- 
cians who  are  the  disgrace  of  their  country." 

The  Rumanian  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  according  to  the  Socialist  Voriudrts  (Berlin),  which 
says  that  the  scandal  of  it  "cries  to  heaven."  It  thinks  the  Jews 
in  Rumania  are  in  the  position  of  the  Armenians  among  the 
Turks.  Diplomacy  has  betrayed  them.  The  rivalries  of  the 
European  Powers  are  taken  advantage  of  to  violate  with  impu- 
uity  every  treaty  obligation  toward  the  most  wretched,  the  most 
wronged  people  the  world  has  ever  seen. — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    IRISH    CENSUS   AND    IRISH    POVERTY. 

I)  ICTURNS  of  the  Irish  census,  taken  in  1901,  have  lately 
^  been  made  public.  They  show  a  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion. They  show  also  a  relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  Methodists. 
The  number  of  persons  speaking  only  Irish  has  decreased  nearly 
half,  while  the  number  of  persons  speaking  both  Irish  and  English 
has  slightly  decreased.  We  quote  some  figures  from  Tiie  Stan.i- 
ard  ( London)  : 

'The  population  in  1901,  including  the  members  of  the  naval 
and  military  service  in  the   country,   was  4,458,775 — 2,200,400 

males,  and  2,258,- 
735  females  ;  in  1891 
it  was  4,704.750 — 
2.218,953  males  and 
2.385.797  females. 
There  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  ten  years 
a  decrease  of  245,- 
975  persons,  or  5.23 
per  cent.  The  only 
county  in  which  an 
increase  of  popula- 
tion took  place  was 
Dublin,  with  6.3  per 
cent.  .  .  .  Roman 
Catholics  decreased 
from  3.547.307  in 
1891  to  3.308,661  in 
igoi,  or  6.7  percent. 
Protestant  Episco- 
palians decreased 
from  600, 103  to  581,- 
089,  or  3.2  per  cent.  ; 
Presbyterians  from 
444,974  to  443.276. 
or  4  per  cent.  ;  while 
Methodists  showed 
an  increase  from 
55,500  to  62,006,  or  1 1.7  per  cent.  All  other  persuasions  in- 
creased from  56,866  to  63,743,  or  12.  i  per  cent.  In  1901  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  Ireland,  five  years  old  and  upward,  who  were 
wholly  illiterate  was  equal  to  13.7  percent,  of  the  population;  in 
1891  the  percentage  was  18.4.  showing  a  decrease  since  1891  of 
4.7  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  number  of  persons  returned  as  speak- 
ing Irish  only  in  igoi  was  20.953.  or  47  per  cent.,  the  number 
in  1891  being  38, 192,  or  81  per  cent.  The  persons  speaking  both 
English  and  Irish  numbered  last  year  620,189,  or  13.9  per  cent., 
as  against  642,053,  or  13.6  per  cent.,  in  1S91.  Roman  Catholics 
formed  77.69  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country 
in  1861,  76.69  in  1871,  76.54  in  1881,  75.40  in  1891,  and  74.21  in 
1901." 

The  census  showing  is  very  discouraging  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  according  to  T/ie  Tablet  (London),  England's 
Roman  Catholic  organ,  which  goes  into  the  figures  in  detail  and 
attributes  the  trouble  to  the  expatriation  of  the  Irish.  But  The 
Standard  (London)  quotes  a  Roman  Catholic  writer.  Mr.  Mich- 
ael J.  F.  McCarthy,  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  are  taking  too  much  money  from  the 
Irish  : 

"  Some  contributions  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  question  may 
be  found  in  a  book  called  '  Priests  and  People  in  Ireland, '  written 
by  Mr.  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy,  published  in  Dublin  by  Messrs. 
Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  and  in  London  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall &  Co.  The  author  stands  in  a  position  somewhat  apart 
from  most  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  neither  landowner  nor  far- 
mer, nor  does  he  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  political  ele- 
ment, either  on  the'  Castle'  or  the  Home  Rule  side.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  learned  profession  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but,  unlike  most  of  those  to  whom  this  description  would 
apply,  he  is  not  a  Protestant.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  layman 
and  barrister,  a  Unionist,  but.  as  he  tells  us,  a  devout  believer 
in  the  religious  faith  which  is  that  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen. 


LORD  DUDLEY, 

The  new  official  representalive  of  Great  Britain's 
rule  in  Ireland. 
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Nevertheless,  his  book  is  a  direct,  vigorous,  uncompromising 
attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland.  The  ills  of 
Ireland  he  puts  down  mainly  to  a  sinj^le  cause,  which  is  sacer- 
dotalism. It  is  the  priesthood  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  keeping 
Celtic  Ireland  poor,  miserable,  depressed,  unprogressive." 

If  Ireland  is  poor  and  declining,  according  to  this  authority, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  quite  the  contrary.  To 
quote  further : 

"Time  was  when  an  Englisli  historian  could  contrast  the  solid 
affluence  of  the  Anglican  churches  and  schools  and  comfortable 
rectories  with  the  whitewashed  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  the 
poor  shanties  in  which  the  priests  taught  their  flocks.  Now  all 
is  changed.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  McCarthy's 
book  is  very  suggestive.  Hy  the  forlorn  villages  of  Connaught 
and  Munster,  with  their  mud  cabins  and  unpaved  streets,  stately 
churches  rear  their  pinnacled  spires  and  lofty  roofs,  p'rom  the 
toil-worn  hands  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  scanty  coffers  of 
the  small  traders  of  the  towns,  tlie  money  has  been  drawn  which 
has  covered  Ireland  with  sjilendid  cathe- 
drals like  that  in  Letterkenny,  palaces 
for  young  priests  like  ClonlifTe,  hand- 
some schools,  seminaries,  and  well- 
appointed  conventual  establishments. 
The  oblations  of  pious  worshipers,  the 
bequests  of  the  dying,  pour  into  the 
chests  of  the  orders.  In  a  land  of  de- 
clining population  and  stagnant  indus- 
try, the  church  is  daily  advancing  in 
wealth,  in  magnificence,  and  in  all  the 
external  pomp  of  power." 

Another  prominent  Irish  public  man, 
Frank  Hugli  O'Donnell,  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  formerly  a  member  of 
Parliament,  declares  that  large  sums 
are  obtained  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  adds: 

"All  over  Ireland,  urgent  wants  of 
the  lay  Catholic  community  are  left 
unattended.  All  over  Ireland,  not  even 
wants,  but  mere  caprices  of  the  clergy 
are  the  excuse  for  costly  outlay.  All 
over  Ireland,  and  outside  of  Ireland, 
the  sight  of  collecting  priests  on  all 
sorts  of  mendicant  missions  is  an  abi- 
ding vision.  Sometimes  it  is  to  con- 
struct a  sumptuous  cathedral  in.  a 
hamlet  of  grog-shops  and  hovels. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  raise  a  memorial 
church  of  marble  at  a  cost  of  /'So,ooo 
on  an  uninhabited  hillside  in  Kerry 
out  of  respect  to  the  birthplace  of 
Daniel  O'Connell.  Sometimes  it  is  to 
defray  the  mistake  of  an  architect. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  defray  the  bill  of  a 
Jew  purveyor  of  decorative  monstros- 
ities.    Never   is    it    to   endow   the   most 

crying  ueedsof  a  Catholic  university.  If  anybody  asks  for  an 
account,  the  reply  will  be  that  of  the  venerable  prelate  .who, 
presiding  over  the  building  committee  of  his  own  cathedral, 
genially  remarked  to  an  inquisitive  contributor :' There  is  per- 
fect liberty  of  opinion  on  this  committee,  but  if  these  offensive 
questions  are  continued,  I  shall  be  driven  to  resign  the  chair.'  " 


THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

He  is  turning  out  to  be  a  more  important  person 
than  his  quiet  methods  originally  suggested. 


VICTOR   EMMANUEL   III. 

THE  young  King  of  Italy  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  himself.  The  visit  he  recently  paid  to  the  German 
Emperor  proved  in  every  respect  as  brilliant  an  affair  as  his  visit 
last  July  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  will  soon 
attain  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  is  said  to  be  in  some  things 
a  wonderfull}'  astute  young  man.  The  two  great  problems  con- 
fronting him  are  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  temporal  power  and 


the  need  of  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  France,  while  not 
jeopardizing  Italy's  standing  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
in  which  Austria  and  Germany  are  included.  As  regards  France, 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  has  so  far  got  the 
best  of  the  young  King.  When  the  French  ministry  look  radical 
action  against  the  religions  orders,  it  looked  as  if  tliere  might  be 
a  break  with  the  Vatican.  That  would  have  meant  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  diplomatic  representative  at  the  Vatican 
and,  doubtless,  an  official  visit  from  the  President  of  the  French 
republic  to  the  King  of  Italy.  In  that  event  the  personal  triumph 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  over  the  Vatican  would  have  been  im- 
measurable.  But  Cardinal  Rampolla  upset  these  calculations 
by  tlie  simple  process  of  not  falling  into  the  trap.  The  I'ossisc/ie 
Zt-i/iifii^  (Berlin) puts  it  thus: 

"It  may  be  sai<l  on  high  authority  that  the  Pope  will  take  no 
action  against  the  French  (Jovernment  as  long  as  liie  French  rep- 
resentative at  the  Vatican  is  kept  at  his  jiost.  Feeling  is,  in- 
deed, very  mucli  aroused,  but  only  a 
l)ractical  repudiation  by  l-'rance  of  the 
Pope's  sovereignty  would  move  the 
latter  to  abandon  his  present  attitude 
of  reserve.  Two  motives  are  responsi- 
ble for  this.  First,  the  papal  court  con- 
siders the  i>resent  French  (Jovernment 
aud  ministry  quite  capable  of  suppress- 
ing France's  diplomatic  establishment 
at  tlie  Vatican.  This,  after  the  loss  of 
tlie  temporal  power,  would  be  the  worst 
blow  that  could  be  aimed  at  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  papacy.  Sec- 
ond, the  jiapal  court  dreads  the  open 
appearance  of  France  as  an  op|)onent 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power.  This  opposition  v.-ould  be 
manifested  to  the  whole  world  by  a 
visit  from  President  Loubet  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  Rome.  Hence  the 
papal  court  has  far  more  a  stake  in  the 
game  than  the  immediate  destiny  of 
the  faithful  in  I" ranee." 

But  if  the  policy  of  the  papal  court 
keeps  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  from  get- 
ting his  pigs  to  market  in  one  direction. 
he  is  managing  to  transact  a  lot  of 
business  in  another.  The  London 
'rimes  notes : 

"While  there  is  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Italy  to  break  with 
the  Triple  Alliance,  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel has  shown  a  judicious  reserve 
in  Ins  dealings  with  all  the  Powers. 
He  has  not  rushed  into  an  enthusiastic 
display  of  friendship  with  either  Rus- 
sia or  Germany,  and  his  attitude  has 
caused  some  searchings  of  heart  in 
Austria,  where  already  the  meeting  of  the  Czar  and  the  Em- 
peror William  had  produced  a  certain  amount  of  flutter.  .  .  . 
The  flattering  manner  in  which  King  Victor  Emmanuel's 
visit  [to  the  German  Emperor]  has  been  described  not  only 
in  Berlin,  but  in  Vienna,  where  the  royal  guest  has  been 
spoken  of  as  'an  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  peace.'  is  a  significant 
testimony  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  independent  atti- 
tude of  Italy.  In  Paris,  where  the  revival  of  cordial  relations 
with  the  Italian  monarchy  would,  it  was  hoped,  help  to  detach 
it  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  Berlin 
is  considered  to  be  discounted  by  his  jirevious  visit  to  the  power- 
ful ally  of  France  at  St.  Petersburg.  All  these  speculations  point 
to  the  fact  that,  for  the  moment,  Italy  is  regarded  as  holding  an 
independent  position  in  European  politics  and  as  controlling,  to 
some  extent,  the  balance  of  power.  How  long  this  position  can 
be  maintained  it  would  be  rash  to  predict.  The  cautious  and  re- 
served demeanor  which  the  young  King  has  consistently  dis- 
played is  au  element  of  strength." 
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As  reganls  tlie  personal  equHtion.  liic  young  King  is  situl  lo 
have  proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  reactionaries  within 
his  kingdom.  They  thought  he  woulil  favor  strong  measures 
against  tlie  spiead  of  democratic  ideas,  but  he  has  done  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  is  not  deemed  a  man  of  iuiellect,  but  he  lias 
common  .sense,  altho  ho  is  not  wliat  wouhl  be  called  "quick." 
I'ortcar/.i  (Herlini,  the  Socialist  organ,  says  of  the  King: 

"Those  who  know  him  well  say  of  him  thai  he  is  not  gifted 
with  a  lofty  mind,  but  he  has  a  clear  and  accurate  insight  into 
the  present,  with  a  view  to  liberty — and  his  own  interests.  The 
hopes  of  the  hidebound  reactionaries  are  thus  completely  shat- 
tered. The  widowed  yueen-Moiher  Marguerite,  whyse  high- 
handed methods,  strong  Catholic  spirit,  and  narrow  mind  are 
equally  well  known,  no  less  tlian  her  regard  for  men  of  the  type 
of  Cri.-.pi,  Ui  Rudini,  and  Negri,  does  not  tind  herself  in  symjja- 
thy  with  her  son.  The  following  remark  concerning  him  has 
been  put  into  her  mouih  :  'Victor  has  only  three  likings — Zanar- 
delli  [tile  Italian  Premier],  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.'  The 
Conservative  journals  ad»l  a  fourth — his  automobile," — Tyansla- 
tiom  made  for '\'\\v.\a\ym.\v.\   Dhikst.  ' 


THE   STRONG    PRESIDENT   OF    URUGUAY. 

I^HE  President  of  L'ruguay  believes  in  the  strenuous  life,  but 
it  is  objected  to  him  that  he  talks  too  much.  He  is  now 
out  of  touch  with  his  own  party,  but  the  opposition  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  rather  friendly  feeling  for  him.  Nobody 
doubts  his  perfect  honesty  and  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to 
reform  everything  in  sight,  yet  a  plot  was  recently  unearthed  to 
blow  him  up  with  nitroglycerin.  Tlie  President  at  once  ban- 
ished two  senators  and  threatened  others.  A  presidential  elec- 
tion occurs  next  March,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the  first  gun  in 
the  campaign.  President  Cuestas,  who  is  not  to  succeed  him- 
self, has  his  candidate  in  Sefior  MacEachen,  a  member  of  his 
cabinet,  who  belongs-,  like  himself,  to  tlie  Colorado  party.  The 
Blanco,  or  white  i^arty,  has  no  particular  candidate  and  is  in  a 
minority.  The  situation  in  Uruguay  is  believed  to  depend  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  President  himself,  who  is  thus  sketched  in 
the  London  Times : 

"The  cfiief  symptom  of  the  moment  is  the  increasing  spirit  of 
hostilit)'  to  President  Cuestas.  This,  an  fond,  is  personal  rather 
than  political,  and  has  been  provoked  by  his  arbitrary  and  iras- 
cible temper,  which  may  be  partly  attributed  to  physical  infirm- 
ity. Several  incidents,  of  secondary  importance  in  themselves, 
have  occurred  of  late  to  accentuate  this  ;  and  these  have  been 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  magnified  by  his  opponents  and  those 
to  whom  he  has  given  personal  offense  or  slight,  until,  to  judge 
by  nearly  all  the  native  press,  one  might  think  he  was  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  the  republic,  instead  of  being  one  of  its  great- 
est benefactors.  Senor  Cuestas  has  been  too  stern  a  reformer 
not  to  have  made  many  bitter  enemies,  whilst  the  failure  of  his 
administration,  admirable  as  it  has  been  in  certain  respects,  to 
promote  economical  prosperity  has  disappointed  the  trading  and 
working  classes.  His  present  apparent  unpopularity  is  thus 
sufficiently  explained  ;  but  later  history  will  do  him  greater  jus- 
tice. Strict  honesty,  especially  when  it  means  a  restriction  in 
the  circulating  medium,  is  by  no  means  the  quality  most  highly 
appreciated  in  this  corner  of  the  world,  and  President  Cuestas 
would  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  been  a  little  less  strict  and 
a  little  more  inclined  to  let  money  circulate  and  business  flour- 
ish, even  if  the  custom-house  and  the  revenue  officers  did  not  al- 
ways get  their  exact  'pound  of  flesh.'  " 

President  Cuestas  will  have  been  in  office  five  years  next  Au- 
gust, and  he  has  maintained  order  and  discharged  the  public 
obligations  with  punctuality.  Still,  he  is  immensely  unpopular. 
There  is  unreason  as  well  as  injustice  in  this  if  the  following 
from  The  South  American  Journal  (London)  be  true: 

"The  country  has  been  exercised  in  mind  by  the  banishment 
of  two  senators  to  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  alleged  by  the  President 
that  he  has  full  proofs  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 


against  him,  and  ii  has  even  been  hinted  that  his  life  was  threat- 
ened. The  step  taken  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  Chambers 
duly  protested,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  protest. 
...  In  spite  of  many  arbitrary  acts,  seemingly  dictate<l  i^y  per- 
sonal spite.  President  Cuestas  has  been  one  of  the  best  governors 
tlie  land  has  had.  He  has  hehl  the  military  element,  the  bane  of 
the  country,  in  check,  has  purged  the  Government  of  many 
abuses,  and.  tho  old  and  infirm,  has  shown  wonderful  decision 
of  character.  He  has  made  it  possible  for  his  succes.sors  to  rule 
uprightly,  and  to  bring  prosperity  to  a  country  so  long  distracted 
by  paitizan  strife." 

A  very  Hatlering  picture  of  the  prospects  of  Uruguay  is,  nev- 
ertheless, drawn  by  the  Econoiniste  I'ran^ais  (Paris).  This 
paper  says  the  native  industries  are  progressing,  the  harvests 
are  good,  and  "everything  now  depends  upon  the  future  political 
wisdom  of  Uruguay's  citizens,  who  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  abate  the  ardor  with  which  they  have  plunged  into  political 
contests."  Local  papers  speak  hopefully.  The  Telegrafo  Mari- 
tiino  (Montevideo)  says  the  wool  clip  continues  abundant,  the 
wheat  harvest  is  bringing  money  into  the  country,  and  the 
slaughtering  season  has  been  profitable.  The  story  that  Presi- 
dent Cuestas  will  resign  to  avoid  being  mixed  up  in  the  struggle 
over  ih.e  choice  of  his  successor  is  discredited.  The  Siglo  (Mon- 
tevideo), which  is  an  o])position  paper,  demands  reform  in  the 
judicial  procedure  of  Uruguay.  It  also  complains  that  Uruguay 
lags  economically  behind  Argentina  without  any  good  reason. 
The  .\acion  (Montevideo),  the  official  organ  of  tl.j  Government, 
says  Uruguay  is  advancing  in  the  path  of  reform.  The  Bieji 
(Montevideo)  ridicules  the  iioiion  thut  Uruguay  is  a  land  of  rev- 
olution. There  are  no  political  difficulties  of  an  exceptional 
character,  we  are  told.  "Argentina  must  not  flatter  herself  in 
comparison  with  Uruguay  "  : 

"They  saj'  in  Argentina  that  ours  is  a  land  of  political  turmoil. 
We  are  called  a  disgrace  among  the  American  nations,  and  t!ie 
Argentines  boast  of  being  an  example  of  the  success  of  popular 
government.  'Unhappy  country!'  they  exclaim,  in  allusion 
to  our  own,  'so  rich,  so  fertile,  but  always  convulsed  with  revo- 
lution.' .  .  .  But  the  Argentine  republic  can  boast  no  political 
tranquillity  that  exceeds  our  own.  By  comparison  we  should 
send  condolences  to  the  Argentines  instead  of  receiving  any  from 
\.\\^w\"—Tra7islatiotis  madejor  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF  VIEW. 

LiBERAi,  Revivai,  in  England.— The  Liberal  party  is  gaining  steadily 
in  the  estimation  of  English  voters,  according  to  the  Independance  Bilge 
(Brusselsl.  which  thinks  the  Conservatives  no  longer  have  the  confidence 
of  the  countrj-. 

LiKlN.— The  abolition  of  this  arbitrary  tax  on  merchandise  in  China  may 
be  long  delayed,  according  to  that  well-informed  English  paper,  the  Bir- 
mingham Daily  Post.  It  says  the  other  treaty  Powers  are  too  lukewarm 
in  the  matter  to  bring  the  abolition  about  at  once. 

Wake  IsI-AND. — The  United  States  and  Japan  may  have  some  differences 
over  the  possession  of  Wake  Island  in  the  .South  Pacific,  not  so  very  far 
from  Marcus  Island,  according  to  that  leading  Japanese  native  paper,  the 
Jiji  Slii>»f>o.  This  authority  says  the  island  is  within  Japan's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. 

"Hankering  after  Sensation." — "The  American  press  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  an  insatiable  hankering  after  sensation,"  saj'S  The  Taller 
(London).  "They  suffer  from  a  kind  of  national  hysteria  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  which  afflicts  so  many  plain-looking  old  maids,  who  fancy  all 
the  men  are  desperately  in  love  with  them." 

.\RMV  Brutality  in  Germany.— The  complaints  in  regard  to  the  ill- 
treatment  of  privates  in  the  German  army  by  their  superior  officers  grow 
constantly  greater  in  volume.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitu7ig  cites  instances 
of  brutality  with  much  detail,  some  being  of  an  incredibly  atrocious  char- 
acter. The  newspapers  which  expose  the  abuse  are,  it  says,  persecuted  by 
the  authorities. 

Forlorn  Kruger.  —  Referring  to  the  sometime  President  of  the  late 
South  African  Republic,  The  Daily  Telegraph  %&y^:  "His  is  a  tragic  figure, 
but  solely  because  of  his  years  and  increasing  infirmities,  which  have 
merely  intensified  his  blindness  and  confirmed  him  in  his  irreconciJable 
hatred.  But  there  is  no  need  to  s;iy  haish  things  about  Mr.  Kruger  in  his 
day  of  humiliation.  He  has  already  passed  out  of  the  active  woild  of 
politics,  and  has  ceased  to  count." 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Till'  l-liiK\i<\  iMi.t'^i  1^  III  1  i-ii-jii  iif  tlic  fol- 
lowing books ; 

"The  Thin^fs   that   an-    I'atSiir's."- KeginaUl    W 
Kauffman.     ( \).  Appletoil  A:  Cn..  $1.50. ) 

"On  Fortune's  Uoatl  "  WiU  Pavni-.  (A.  C. 
McClurx  &  Co.,  $1  50.1 

"  Music-ICiUication."  Lalvin  I!.  Caiiy.  (Clayton 
F.  Suniiny  Company,  Chicago.) 

"  Poco  a.  Poco."— WiHiani  V.  Johnson.  (The  Saal- 
field  Publishing  Coni])any,  $1.5...  ) 

"  Italian  Painting."— John  C.  Van  Oyke.  (A.  W. 
Elson  &  Co  ) 

"  The  Blue  Badge  of  Courage."  Henry  II.  Mail- 
ley.     (The  Saalficld  Publishing  Company,  $1  50.) 

"TheClimax."  Charles  F.  Pidgin.  (C.M.Clark 
Publishing  Company.) 

"  Tlie  House  Opposite."— Klizabet'.i  Kent.  •<;. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $i.c»net.) 

"  The  Hole  in  the  Wall."— Arthur  Morrison. 
(MoClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  .$1  50  ) 

"  All  the  Russias."— Henry  N'orman.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $4.00  nel.> 

"  The  Banner  of  Blue."  S.  R.  Crocket.  (Me 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co,  $1.50.) 

"The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest  "  Jeremiah  Cur- 
tin.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Poet  and  Peneiope."  L.  Pairy  Truscott. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1  00  net.) 

"Paul  Kelver." — James  K.  Jerome.  (iJodil, 
Mead  &  Co  ) 

"  The  Ragged  Edge."— John  T.  .Mclntyre.  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"The  Sheep-Stealers."-  Violet  Jacob.  (i.  I'. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.20  net.) 

"  Indian  Boyhood."— Charles  .\.  Kastman,  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  |i.6o.) 

"  Songs  and  Scissors."  —  Words  by  Lora  L. 
Holmes;  Music  by  Jessie  L.  (iaynor.  (Clayton  F. 
Suinmy,  Chicago.) 

"  Rhymes  and  Roundelays  from  •  Lite.' "-(New 
York  Lite  Publishing  Company.; 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Poems. 
By  Ei.LEN  Glasgow. 

[The  little  volume  of  Miss  Glasgow's  verse, 
"  The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems,"  issued  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  will  be  received  with 
interest  by  those  who  have  long  regarded  the 
author  in  the  light  of  a  novelist  only.] 

THE  FREEMAN. 
"  Hope  is  a  slave.  Despair  is  a  freeman." 
A  vagabond  between  the  East  and  West, 

Careless  I  greet  the  scourging  and  the  rod  ; 
I  fear  no  terror  any  man  can  bring. 
Nor  any  god. 

The  clankless  chains  that  bound  me  I  have  rent. 

No  more  a  slave  to  hope  I  cringe  or  cry  ; 
Captives  to  Fate,  men  rear  their  prison  walls, 
But  free  am  I. 


A  Novel  Summer  School. 

An  innovation  in  the  life  insurance  world  this  year  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  school  in  Life  Insurance  for  Col- 
lege Graduates,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  their  home  office  in  New  York 
tity.  The  class  was  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  Mr  Gage  E.  Tar- 
bell,  who  is  head  of  the  agency  force.  The  class  consisted 
oi  some  125  young  college  graduates,  all  on  the  threshold 
of  their  careers.  The  daily  sessions  were  held  to  instruct 
the  boys  in  the  art  of  securing  business,  in  addition  to 
teaching  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  life  insurance. 
Half  day  sessions  were  held  throughout  July,  and  during 
that  month  several  hundred  applications  were  turned  in  by 
the  members.  Before  the  month  ended,  the  students  had 
become  enthusiastic  supporters  of  life  insurance,  and  have 
since  been  assigned  to  positions  in  various  pans  of  the 
country.  The  success  of  the  school  has  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations, the  results  being  so  gratif>'ing  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Equitable  that  a  similar  class  will  be  held  each 
summer  hereafter  for  young  men  just  out  of  college. 
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THE  NEW 

International  Encyciopsdia 

17  VOLUMES  15,000  PA(;i':s 

EDITED    BY 

DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN,  LLD., 

President  ol  J^lnis  llxpkins  Univcr.sity  i  i.Syfj-iiyoi )  ,   I'riMdtiil  nt  the  Cjriictjic  Institution 

HARRY  THURSTON    PECK,   PH.D.,  LH.D., 

I'r^pfc'.'ior    in    (  c  .liniil  li.i    Cni^cr-itv 

FRANK   MOORE  COLBY,  M.A., 

l.ate  Professor  in    New  York  I'niversity 

Assisfcif  bif  XefU'ff/  'iOO  rjinincnf  Kilitin's  ftnil  Contvihiilors 

It  is  the  only  ABSOLUTELY    NEW    ENCYCLOP-ffi:DIA— new  text,  new  tyi»-. 
new   illustrations.     Kvciy   to])ie    <if  human    knowledge  or    investigation,  from  the 
world's  beginning  to  the  present  day,  is  presented  in  clear,  succinct,  accurate,        ^> 
impartial,  and  jjopular  Mateiueni.     .\n,  scieiu  e,  history,  l)iogr;iphy,  religion,  dis-        ^* 
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1 ,000  full-page  illustrations,  colored  plates,  maps,  and  charts,  besides       \y^^^  mi:a  />  a: 
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By  JOSEPH  CONRAD.     J2°.    FuUy  Illustrated.     Net,  $1.00 

A  story  by  the  master  of  marine  liction.  The  characters  are  of  cameo  clearness 
and  vital  truth.  The  rush  of  action  comes  to  the  reader  as  experience  rather 
than  as  romance.  '•  Typhoon  "  will  be  hailed  by  two  classes  of  novel-readers  : 
those  that  are  />/as,',  and   those  that  can  feel  enthusiasm  for  really  fine  work. 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 
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—^  CARBIDE  FEED  GENERATOR  ^— 

Makes  Night  Light 

The   MODERN  way  of  lighting 
every  sort  of  building,  anywhere. 

"A    satisfactory  solution  of  one  of  the   many 
i>rotirms  of  country  life  " 

—Rev.  Geo.  E.  Quailb,  St.  Austin's  School. 

Write  for  'ree  booklets. 

J.  B.  Colt  k  Co.,  21  Barclay  St.,  Dept.  T.,  New  York 

BOSTON   PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO   LOS  ANGELES 

Makers  of  Acetylene  Apparatus  and  .Stereopticons 
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I  tread  where  arrow* preftt  upon  my  path, 

I  :>mile  to  bee  the  Utiiicer  unii  the  dart  ; 
My  breast  i«  bared  U)  meet  the  slinKS^f  hate, 
But  not  my  heart. 

1  race  the  thunder  and  I  face  the  rain, 
I  lift  my  head,  defiani-e  far  1  rtinR— 
My  feet  are  bet,  1  taee  the  autumn  as 
I  face  the  bprm^. 

A   CREED. 

In  fellowship  of  livinjj  things. 
In  kindred  claims  uf  Man  and  Keast, 

In  common  courtesy  that  brings 
Help  from  the  greater  to  the  least. 

In  love  that  all  life  shall  receive. 
Lord,  I  believe. 

In  peace,  earth's  passion  far  above. 
In  pity,  measured  not  nor  priced, 

In  all  souls  luminous  with  love. 
Alike  in  Huddha  and  in  Christ, 

In  any  rights  that  wrongs  retrieve. 
Lord,  I  believe. 

In  truth  that  falsehood  can  not  span, 

In  the  majestic  march  of  Laws, 
That  weed  :ind  flower  and  worm  and  man 

Result  from  One  Supernal  Cause, 
In  doubts  that  dare  and  faiths  that  cleave, 
Lord,  I  believe. 

A   PRAYEK. 

Grant  me  but  courage.  Lord  ! 

I  ask  not  that  Thou  smooth  the  appointed  path  ; 

I  ask  not  any  joys  the  years  afford, 
I  ask  not  even  Thy  averted  wrath. 

Let  me  but  learn  to  smile- 
Let  me  face  lightly  any  blow  that  falls  ; 

Bear  bravely  with  my  bondage  all  the  while, 
And  hug  my  freedom  withm  prison  walls. 

Thus  when  the  end  draws  near. 
With  lifted  head  let  me  the  potion  quaff. 

And  so— as  one  who  never  learned  to  fear- 
Pass  on  to  meet  Thy  judgment  with  a  laugh. 

RESURRECTION. 

The  trumpet  of  the  Judgment  shook  the  night. 
Dust   quickened    and    was   flesh  ;    grave-clothes 
were  shed  ; 

With  moaning  of  strong  travail  and  lament. 
The  sea  gave  tip  her  dead. 

One,  rising  from  a  rotting  tomb,  beheld 
The  heavens  unfold  beneath  Jehovah's  breath. 

"  Great  God!  "  he  cried,  "  with  Thine  eternity, 
Couldst  Thou  not  leave  me  Death  ?" 

REUNION. 

Ah,  hold  me  fast  !     What  of  the  day  ? 

I  care  not  if  the  sun  be  dead, 
Nor  if  the  stars  be  gold  or  gray. 
Nay,  tho  the  rising  moon  be  red. 
Our  dawn  is  here,  our  night  is  past, 
The  world  may  fade— but  hold  me  fast  ! 

Ah,  hold  me  fast !     What  of  the  years  ? 

I  care  not  if  our  youth  be  fled. 
Nor  that  our  drink  be  blood  and  tears. 
And  bitterness  our  daily  bread. 
Nay,  tho  the  flames  of  hell  be  cast— 
They  light  thy  face— ah,  hold  me  fast  ! 


A  Man  of  Property 


you  can  become  (even  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition)  by  investing  your 
savings  in  a  policy  of  Life  Insurance  on 
the  Endowment  plan.  No  investment 
safer — few  more  profitable. 
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fk        ine 
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Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,        HOME  OFFICE, 
President.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Write  for  Informa.Uon — Dept,  R. 


The  Stranger  Child. 
By  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 
Now  the  night  is  dark. 

Now  the  house  is  still  ; 
Comes  a  little  a  stranger  child 

Toiling  up  the  hill. 

Listens  at  the  door. 

Peers  within  the  pane. 
Reaches  for  the  broken  latch 

Rusted  with  the  rain. 

Murmurs  in  the  dark. 

Sobs  beneath  his  breath, 
Whispers  to  the  empty  rooms. 

Quiet,  now,  for  death. 

Wanders  through  the  lane 
Where  the  rosebush  grew. 

Tries  to  reach  the  cobwebbed  sill 
Drenched  and  dark  with  dew. 

Readers  of  The 


380-382  Broadway.  New  York.    /niMrriMMATT     224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.         V-llNV.<UNrNA  1 1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G.  London 


Slobc^Vcrt)  ickc 

"ELASTIC"    BOOKCASE 

^1  with  perfect  end-locking 
device,  perfection  roller- 
bearing  dust-proof  doors. 
A  perfect  sectional  book- 
case for  home  or  office. 
Better  send  for  catalog 
102.K. 


SMALL    SUMS    NET 
5  Per  Cent   YEARLY 


WE  receive  depos- 
its of  850.00  or 
more.  We  pay  in- 
terest from  day  of 
deposit  to  day  of 
(optional)  w  i  t  h  - 
diawal.  AVe  pay  5 
per  cent  peranniun 
—  uever  less  —  and 
we  remit  by  check 
quarterly. 


P'd  in  Cap. 
$1,000,000 

Assets 
$1,600,000 

Surplus 
$185,000 


THIS  is  no  more 
than  ni  o  n  e  y 
onglit  to  earn,  but 
do  your  small  sav- 
ings eari\  it  for  you 
now?  KuU  infor- 
mation and  highest 
testimonials  f  u  r  - 
nislied  on   request. 

Under  Banking 
Dipt.  Supn-vision. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

1139  BKOADWAY.  NEW   YOliK     


STORY=WRITINQ 

and  Journalism  taught  by  mail. 
MSS.  criticised,  edited  :  sold  on 
coniniission.  Send  for  free  liook- 
let.  "Writlns  for  Proflt ;"  tells 
how  to  succeed  as  writer. 


The  Foulest  Wa-ter  is 

made  palatable  and  absolute- 
ly pure  for  drinking  by  the 
SaLnitary  Still.  The  dis- 
ease germs  lurking  in  water 
are  a  most  frequent  cause  of 
disease.  You  can  be  insured 
against  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Cuprigraph  Co.,  68 
N.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$40,000-6  PER  CENT. 


Mexican  Salt  Co.  GOLD 
,www-w  I  bii  wkii  I  ■  BONDS  secured  on  pro- 
perty now  producing  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  and  sinking  fund  and  in  addition  6  per 
cent,  on  $30,000.  I'roeeedBof  these  bonds  will  increase  the 
plant  to  more  than  ten  times  its  present  capacity , making 
estimated  net  income  $200,000.  Price  vei-y  attractive. 
Write  for  particulars.  S.  A.  KEAN,  133  K.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago. 
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A  YEAR^'S 
SUPPLY   OF 

CIGARS 
FREE 


Don't  Pinile!  VVt-mfan  It;  and  :ti»0(>  Ht<  adv  iu[<ti>nu'rfi 
^IneU  tti  6  tiiuiitliH  know  we  nieati  ll  fiuin  1'X|h-i-|- 
enc»*.  We  will  ncnd  you  Just  cxiwtly  the  vttctw  timt 
you  like,  perluipti  a  lR*tteroiio  than  you  ran  nlFMrd  to 
buy  oviT  tlu'  retail  nninter.  al  a  prtee  tinilwill  (ftve 
you  two  years' Hinokintr  ft>r  what  you  now  pay  for 
one.  Ilow  I  lU'i'ause  we  haveeut  out  the  uselensMT- 
V ices  and  exiMMiM-sof  nil  the  "  ln<lM*twe«*n  men  "  and 
now  w  1 1  nireet  from  Kitrlory  to  You 
preolsely  thefuiine  nu-i  it  proven  eitcara  that  mad**  U8 
fanioiis  when  we  hoUI  many  nulHonsa  year  tu  deulertt 
and  at  exactly  the  KMUie  prU*es«e  foriiiei  ly  ehartci^d 
the  Johhint;  trade.  You  wive  half  hy  ilils  methfMt  .  we 
art*  <loin£^  twice  the  tmHlnest  and  ei^ht  out  i>f  t^-n  trial 
CUKtonierit  eome  luiek  for  inoiv.  No  risk  l«>  you.  JuHt 
the  ui^ar  >ou  like,  or 

YUIK    MONEY    UWK 

Why  burn  up  money  mm  well  ns  toliaeeo  hy  bu>ln((  at 
retail,  in  fa(V  of  a  K^ii^i'Hniei-  like  this,  and  a  seure  of 
ditfereiit  blends  from  whieh  to  eijiieally  suit  your 
ta.st<-  f  Ilow  to  jret  two  rijrais  for  the  preBent  piiee  of 
one  isfullvexplaimd  in  »iur  KKKK  booklet.  KoI.I.KD 
KEV  tKIhS  ";  (»i-  iK'tter  Pt ill.  send  T.')  et-nis  for  ti  ial  b*ix 
of  12  eifcfiirs  sold  at  ret&il  for  10  to  1,')  eeiit:*.  F.xprcBfi 
prepaid  t.>  vourdoor. 

JOlh  B.  Koi;ERS&  CO.,  SSI  WaUrSt..  Binchiunton.  \,  V. 
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Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send    for   Catalogue    and    full     Infor- 
mation   to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 
49  West  II6th  St.,  New  York  Ci;y 
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Calls    and  calls  in  vain! 

For  the  man,  alone, 
I>ies  before  ;i  dyinK  lire. 

Hears  no  human  tone. 

Only  his  soul's  voice 

Calls  the  dull  roll  through  ; 
(lood  so  often  long  to  wait, 

III  so  quick  to  do. 

Only  his  soul's  eyes, 

Shamed  and  tired  of  all. 
Watch  the  red  life  ebb  and  flow. 

Watch  the  last  s.inds  fall. 

And  the  little  child 

Clinging  to  the  sill. 
Weeps  and  stretches  tiny  hands. 

Weak  for  good  or  ill. 

Slow  the  dying  coal 

l)rops  from  out  the  fire  ; 
SIomIv  sinks  the  house  of  clay, 

Kmpty  of  desire. 

Through  the  creaking  blind 

Slips  the  spirit  now, 
Shudders  ai  the  stranger  child, 

"Thou.'  my  lost  youth,  Ihouf" 

—  In  August  Scribner's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Stocktoii'N  Illuatrutioii.- When  the  late  Frank 
R.  Stockton  was  a  working  newspaper-man  he 
tried  his  hand  at  a  bit  of  fiction  and  submitted  it 
to  the  editor.  The  editor  revised  it  and,  after 
reading  it  again,  as  staled  in  The  Public  Ledger 
ii.iJ  Pluladelplua  Times,  he  said  : 

"It's  not  bad,  Stockton  ;  but  you  are  given  too 
much  to  cant-terms.  Here,  for  instance,  you 
speak  of  a  woman's  waiting  '  with  baited  breath  '  I 
Xow,  what  is  '  baited  breath,'  anyway  ?" 

Stockton  was  prompt  in  replying  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  such  a  thing,  surely— that,  not  long 
before,  he  was  walking  out  in  the  Darby  district, 
and,  wishing  to  locate  a  certain  farmhouse,  asked 
a  boy  who  was  fishing  for  directions.  The  boy 
mumbled  a  reply  that  Stockton  could  not  under- 
stand. He  asked  again,  and  again  received  the 
mumbled  answer  : 

"Why  don't  you  speak  plainly?"  he  demanded 
to  know.     "  What  have  you  in  your  mouth  ?" 

"  Wu-ms!— wu'ms  for  fish  !"  replied  the  boy. 

"  And  that,"  said  Stockton  to  his  editor,  "is 
what  I  call  warrant  for  the  expression  '  baited 
breath.'  " 


Real  Estate 

Bought  and  Sold. 


Property  of  All  Kinds  Bought,  Sold  or 
Traded,  no  Matter  Where  Located. 


1  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circuhirs.  Newspaper.  l*it'ssi>5.  I>jir(ror 
si/f,  ♦18.  .Moiuy  saver.  Bii:  pii'Itts 
pi'incing  for  oiliers.  Type-sfltiiip  eiisv. 
rule^  sent.  Write  'or  catalog,  ressesp. 
tvjie,  paper,  Ac  ,to  factorv. 
'i-Hi:  l'KK»S  CO.,  Morldpn.  roiiii. 


The  Beit  Price  and  Qaick  Sales-Advice  Free- 
Bend  me  a  description  of  your  property  and  I  will 
prepurf  a  plan,  free  of  charge,  for  quickly  finding  a 
dfsirable  buyiT.  Tell  ui«*  wlii-re  ymir  property  ia 
located,  whether  it  \a  a  farm,  mill,  factory,  mine, 
business  block,  store  or  stiK-k  of  iii<-rchaiidise,  iia 
condition  and  your  rock-l>oltoiii  cai>h  price.  If  you 
will  trade,  tell  me  what  you  want.    .My  plan  will  be 

bafwil  upon  thechnracter, 
location  and  value  of 
your  properly.  I  will 
not  charge  you  for  my 
plan.  It  does  not  niattir 
whether  your  proiierty 
Is  a  $.'i(i  huililiiig  lot  or  a 
$J.'.0,(XtU  biisinfss  block.  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  dis- 
pose of  it  advanta- 
geously. 

I  have  sold  jiroperty  la 
every  state  aii'l  territory 
in  tlie  U.S.  1  have  the 
ail(lreK.se.s  of  thousands 
of  |iros|)ective  buyers.  I 
have  fU)\A  many  thnu- 
kuikIs  of  acres  of  land 
and  a  great  ninny  busi- 
Real  Estate  is  bought  and  sold  in  my 


J.  ALLEN  STEPHENS 

lie  Srlls  More  Iteiil  Kvtate  Than 

Any  UtUer  .^aii  iu  .(lotrira. 

ness  blocks 


office  every  day  just  as  grain  is  bought  and  sold  in 
the  trade  centers  of  Chicago,  New  York  aLd  London. 
I  cau  give  you  the  name.s  of  fome  of  the  wealthiest 
men  iu  America  who  will  tell  you  that  they  have 
found  my  services  of  great  value.  They  call  me 
"The  Prosperity  Maker."  I  have  boomed  villages 
and  made  cities  of  them  ;  I  have  oijened  mineral 
lands  and  develojied  oil  and  natural  gas  territory. 
No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell  or  «  hat  you  want  to 
buy,  I  will  tell  you  free  of  cliarge  how  to  get  what 
you  want.  I  will  sell  your  property  at  a  lower  rate 
of  commission  than  any  other  responsible  real  estate 
broker  in  the  world.  I  hold  all  transactions  in  re- 
ligious confidence.  Write  to  dav.  Do  not  delay. 
J.  Allen  Stephens,  :!21  Willard  Bldg.,  Miiocie,  Ind. 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


A  Roynllst  by  Professiou.  —  Four  gentlemen 
were  smoking  and  talking  politics  in  the  "  Nas- 
sauer  Hof'at  Wiesbaden,  says  the  Paris /•">jfa/o, 
when  one,  who  was  an  ardent  republican  and  had 
been  discussing  the  rights  of  a  man  and  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy  noticed  that  a  tall  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  fine  white  beard,  who  sat  at  an  ad- 
joining table,  was  listening  attentively  and  now 
and  then  smiling.  The  speaker  paused  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  old  gentleman,  said,  very  politely  : 

"  My  arguments  do  not  appear  to  convince  you. 
You  are  a  royalist,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  will  you  kindly  let  us  know  your  reasons 
for  preferring  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment?" 

"  The  first  and  the  chief  reason  is  that  I  happen 
to  be— the  King  of  .Sweden."— 7Vd«.f/a//i'n  made  for 
The  Li  i  er.ary  Digest. 


iVlacDonald  =  Heyward  Co., 

1127  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Special  Designs  in  Jewelry  Made  to  Order; 

Original  Designs    Submitted  for   Approval. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery. 


r  preaerred 

The  <'ard   Imlcx   Rerom  f^\t*  ft  Tftluabic  croa  reference  lo 
your  littrarv  or  mai-uiicrjpt  ftod  permits  the  um  of  ftny  kuoira 


your  librarv  or  niai-uiicr 
nielhih)  <>f  1  lastiticftUon. 


BRINGS    ORDER   OIT   OF    CHAOS 

■tiller^  <  iirreiu-j,     l*rcft, 

<^alioet  to 
lie.     It  U 


K.    S.     I.uc'^.     <*\-»  (.iiinlriilU'r     <  iirrei 
HunkerM*  Nulitiiiul  IdmU.  t  lil(-io:ii; 

"  1   il<>  tii>t   hr?,itatv   Iu  cA'll>tiiri) 

anyone  tn  search  of  a  etknI  an,!  - 

an  invaluable  aid  in  the  orderly  ., 

pin^  one  la  »Mii:e,l  t<>  j.reAer\e  and   it  icrlaiiily   tilia 

want.     I  \,  ish  titat  1  had  ha<l  it  twentv   years  aifo." 

I^.-5k  Top  'T  Tprit^ht  CaMneU  furnished  in  all  ata«t  aod 
atylca.  I*rlce«  $^.54)  and  upwards,  Bhlppe«l  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval.     Return  at  onr  .zpenae  if  n"t  satlsfai-tfry. 

^mrt  f-->r  rntnfrtfjue.  pn'r^n  a»*l  ht^rofurr 

The  Lihrarv  Kilinj  Cabinet  To..  Title  k  Tru>t  Bide,  rhiraso 


M.any  clin- 
ilift  a  lon^-felt 


RAZALL  '-'='g^^^t^'^'^ 

Wnic  i.M  .Mil  l.,...li,  SyotfumtK-  A>,.uM,,,  ,.•.  .-,,,,  ii  fxplsins 
and  illiJSIrnteH  the  fyxt'in.  II.  (;.  KuzuII  Mi's.  Co.. 
SlU-Sia  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  U  I*. 

I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 

no  mittcr  where   it  Is.      S-:i  1   descripiion,    stale    pnce   in.i 
lr»m  liow      Fst. -ge.     Htehest  references.     0*-es  In  M  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1797  N.A.Bldg.,PhUadelplua 


Readers  of  The  Litebart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THii  LITHRARV  DK;HST 
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flUlM-l' 


1!»02 


Little    Indian    Collars. 

THI-'l^hXA    '   Front,  2 S  1"*^^' 
lllL.IVL.O/\   (  Back,  l\   inch. 


I'KKI'MT    KHT1NU   fOI.LAUf*. 


AT  FURNISHING  STORES  .V^.i^lrH: 


Si-i-  that  tht» 
triutf  mark  in  oil 


all   Coilitrs   ami 
Cuff.i  U""  '"".I 


When  buying  Little  Indian 
Collars  ask  for  picture  No.  3, 
ready  for  framing  without  ad- 
vertisement. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO., 

481  Hlvvr  St.,  TIJOY.  X.   V. 

Valalotjiir  free  on   application. 


^    w 


6v^  Onfi/Worch 


in  the  world 
made  com- 
plete, move- 
ment and  case, 
by  one  con- 
cern, is  the 

Ducbcr-Hampdcn 
Watch 

"  Aeenrats  to  th«  Second  " 

The  finest  case  is  of  no  use  to  you 
without  a  reliable  movement ;  the  finest 
movement  may  be  ruined  in  a  poorly 
made  case  which  affords  it  no  protection. 

Look  for  these  trade  marks  on  the 
movement : 

"Wm.  McKlDley."    21   Jewels;   "John 

Haocock,"  21  Jewels  (For  Oentiemen) 

"The  400"  iFor  Ladies) 

"The  Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels, 

(For  Railway  Men) 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  Send  to 
us  iax  free  book  "Guide  to  Watch 
Buyers.' 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS 
42  South  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


MEDICAL    ADVICE    WITHOUT    CHARGE 

To  All  Patrons  of  the  Robinson  Bath  Cabinet. 
One  of  the  best  physicians  in  ttie  couitiy  has  charge 
'  our  Medical  Department,  and  the  results  tliHt  are 
being  obtained   hy  using  uui" 
cabinet  in  the  treatment  of 
lieumatism,  bloud,  liver, kid- 
ney, skin,  and  all  chronic  dis- 
eases are  simply  marvelous. 
Special    medical    advice    is 
given  in  every  case,  and  thus 
the  best  results  are  obtain- 
able   by    the   users    of   our 
cabinets.    Write   to-day   for 
question  blank  and  full  par- 
ticulars.  We  want  good  men 
and  women  to  repre>ent  us  evervwhere. 

Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co. ,764  Jefferson  SL, Toledo. 0. 


PERSONAL   MAGNETISM 

and  SelWontrol  developed  through  "  Psychic 
Power.''  a  quarterly  magazine.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy.  WM.  A.  BARNES,  Private 
Instructor,  .505  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

An  Olil   FrJfiul  lii  Nrw  Clotlies.— 

I'iiiK  to  ineonly  with  llune  eyes. 

And  1  will  pong  with  mine  ; 
W'e  twiim  may  win  the  challenge  cup 

If  ping  with  piing  combine. 
The  criize  that  in  my  soul  doth  rise 

Is  il()ul)tles>  keen  in  thine  ; 
III  take  tlie  role  of  pinker  up 

If  ihon'lt  be  pongsiress  mine. 

—  U'fs/minster  Guzefle. 

For  ChemiMts.  S.\M  :  "  That  chemistry  prof 
is  awfully  absent-minded." 

Jim  .  "  What  now  ?" 

S\M  :  '•  Flaying  ball  yesterday  he  precipitated 
himself  for  a  base."— /V/>/<Wi'«  'I'lgf'. 

He«itatli>ii.  — .S.\LESM\x  :  "  We  will  sell  the  fur- 
niture, madam,  on  very  small  weekly  instalments." 

Ct  STOMK.K  :  "  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
it  mixht  wear  out  before  it's  paid  lo\."— Brooklyn 
U/'-  

Local  <:»lor.—"  Where  are  you  located  now?" 
"  I'm  unsettled  in  New  York." — Life. 


Danger  Kitlier  Way.  DoCTOK  :  '■  To  remove 
your  mother-in-law  in  her  present  condition  to 
the  hospital  would,  I  am  afraid,  prove  fatal." 

Hi  NRIPECK  :  "Well,  let's  try  it,  anyway."— 
Atneruaii   Til- Hits. 


The  <;opper-Tru8t.— LadV  :  "Here  is  a  penny. 
Now  what  aie  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 

We.arv  Waggles:  "Ah,  mum.  I'll  hev  ter  sub- 
mit dat  question  to  de  board  ov  directors  ov  de 
'  Copper  Trust.'  It  wouldn't  do  ter  duinp  all  dis 
metal  onter  de  market  at  once  widout  considerin' 
de  probable  consequences."— ./;//£';-/i-(/«    Tit-Bils. 


A  Mast-less  One.— Tm  .Monkey  :  "Well,  if 
that  giraffe  isn't  the  tallest  liai-  I  ever  met  !  " 

The  Lion:  "  AVhat's  his  latest?" 

THE  MoNKP;y  :  "  He's  just  after  telling  me  that 
he  and  his  bi  other  have  been  offered  a  swell  salary 
to  act  as  a  receiving-station  for  a  wireless  tele- 
graph company." — Puck. 


Historic   .Sayings. — "  To  err  is   human  ;  to  get 

caught — stupid  !  " 
"  Reform  does  not  begin  at  home." 
"  O  Poetry  !     Thy  name  is  often  indigestion  !" 
"  He  laughs  nt  scratches  wlio  never  felt  the  vac- 
cine virus." 

"A  king  is  only  a  l  wo-spot  to  his  valet  !  "     Life. 


Just  So.— UN(  LE  LaZZENBI-  RKV  :  "  Ry  heck. 
Tim!    Ye  are  gittin' old." 

Unci.k  TlMRfiD  (stnirly)  :  "  Wa  al.  you're  con- 
sumin'  just  as  much  time  as  1  am,  gol-ram  ye!" — 
Ptuk. 


The  Other  One.— Dk  Ji.nkS:  "Here's  a  nice 
cigar.     I  picked  it  out  especially  for  you." 

Bonos  :  "  Thanks  ;  I'd  rather  take  the  one  vou 
picked  out  for  yourself."— y/V-A'/yj-  (T^ondon). 


At  the  Barber's.- At  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  hairdresser  the  followin.g  scene  recently 
took  place,  to  the  joy  of  those  awaiting  their  turn. 

Barber  (inspecting  the  victim  on  the  chair): 
"  Your  hair  is  getting  very  thin,  sir." 

Victim:  "Y'es?  That's  all  right.  I've  been 
giving  it  anli-fat  ;  I  hate  stout  hair." 

Barber  :  "  It's  quite  gray,  sir." 

Victim  :  "  Of  course  !  I'm  in  half-mourning 
just  now." 

Barber 
on  it,  sir." 

Victim  : 

Barber 

Victim  : 
don). 


"But  you  really  should  put  something 

'So  I  do,  every  day." 
"Ah  !     May  I  ask  what?" 
■'  My  hat  !"     (Silence.)— 7'//- y^/V^  (Lon- 


It  Won't  Shrink! 

Boil  it  any  number  of  times.  That 
is  the  only  way  underwear  can  he 
thorauffhly  cleansed.  Can  you  do  this 
with  wool  ?  As  warm  as  wool  and 
much  more  healthy  and  comfortable  is 


:lBclta6t 


^>i 


/nbesb 


^.♦♦j 


••■«.*  ».'k  -i*. ' 


Linen.   Underwear 
That    Wears    Well 

Send  for  our  handsome  and  convinc- 
ing boolc— mailed  free.  It  explodes 
the    "wool    for    warmth"    theory. 

For  sale  by  the  best  dealers  or  sold  direct  by  us. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

834  .Mtthatuc  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Cold  Days  Are  Healthy  Days 

If  You  Wear  A  Perfect-Fltliog,  Tallor-JVlade 

FROST  KING  OR  FROST  QUEEN 

CHAiV\OIS  VEST 

Made  of  Chamois,  the  best  cold  resister 
known.  Cold  damp  winds  cannot  penetrate 
chamois. 

Frost  Kine  Chamois  Vests  for  men,  made 
of  chamois,  flannel  inside,  $3  (X)  each. 

Frost  Queen  Chamois  Vests  for  women, 
made  of  chamois,  covered  with  red,  blue, 
green,  brown,  black  or  tan  flannel,  $3.tX)each. 

Children's  sizes,  $2.25  each. 

Your  druggist  should  have  them.    If  not. 
Bend  us  his  name  wltlit3.(X),  and  we  will  sup- 
ply you,  express  prepaid.     Write  forfreede- 
scriptive  booklet. 
BAUER  &  BLACK,  267  25th  Street,  Cbltngo,  U.  S.  A- 


GOOD    INCOMES    MADE 

By  sellinu  our  celebrated 
tjoods.  as  and  30  per  cent, 
commission  off. 

"  BO.MOSA"  the 
Most   Economical 

1  lb.  trade  •  mark  red  bags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  35c. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31-33   VESEV   ST.,   NEW   YORK 

P,  O.  Box  289 


33c 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


Individual 


Why  do   you  permit  a  custom  at    the    communion 
table    which    you    would    not    tolerate    in    your   own 
home  ?       The  use  of  the  individual   communion  ser- 
g^  ■  vice  grows  daily.     Are  you  open  to  conviction  1 

IS AlflltllUllOH     ^°"'<^  y°"  ''''^  '°  ^^^  ^  ''^'  °^  ^^^  churches  in 


Cups 


which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  gives  ? 

.Send  .for  our  free  book— it  tells  all  about 
it.      A    trial  outfit  sent   free  on    request. 

SANITARY   COMMUNION   OUTFIT   CO.,  Dept.   L    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrarf  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Iiiopportuue.  JIc  dieJ  in  town  tiiis  summer 
Duriris  his  last  illness,  his  wife  nursed  him  over 
the  telephone  from  Newport  ;  his  il^ictor  treated 
him  l>v  telegraph  from  Bar  Harbor,  and  a  letter, 
written  from  the  top  of  tlie  Ali)s  bv  his  clerny- 
man,  was  read  over  him  at  the  funeral  —Lije. 


Comiuo  Ivvciiis. 


October  i.— International  Coffee  Conference  at 
New  York. 

Convention  of  the  National  Anti-Horse  Thief 
Association  at  Guthrie,  Okla. 

October  1-3.— Convention  t)f  the  National  Grain 
Uealers'  Association  at  Memphis.  Tenn. 

f)ctober  6.  -  Convention  of  the  Aineiican  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Underwriter  ■  at  New  York. 

Convention  of  the  International   Wood,   Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers'  l"nion  a'  I'ittsburj;. 

Convention  of  the   International  Brotherhood 
of  Stationary  Firemen  at  Fort  Wayne,  Incl. 

October  6-10.— Convention  of  the  National  Life 
Underwriters'  Association  al  Cincinnati,  O. 

October  6-11. -National  Funeral  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

October  7-9 — Convention  of  the  National  Muni- 
pal  Klectricians'  Association  at  Richmond, 
Va. 

Convention    of    the    American    Muncipal    Im- 
provement Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

October  7-10. —  Farmers'  National  Congress  at 
Macon,  Ga. 


{  KATTAN  BOX  COVCH. 

tJifhl  Id  %w«I^IiI.  w-r\    nlroni:.  craii-fitl  bii-I  rl,-nn.     IIbiiiI  wuvrn  of  flnval 
lliilN'rUd  ratt.tn.       Kilt,-!   with   .-■Klrrw.      Writ   llnp,l.      I>ukt-|>rfM>f,  wif- 

trlllllilllnic.       K..  !••  ■  .•lil,-Ill^  ill  |..rfr,t  I  i.Ii.llli.  II. 

Mul<l  uii  mipritviil.  rri-lKliI  |iri-|>i>l<l.       Olr<M-(    froni 
ntflory  Iw  >iiii.     .\'o  ItfuliTM  ur  .%KeiilN. 

\VK  .MAKKTUOKhKK  atnlhliii:  III  lUcui,  ..r  Wil|..«. 
WrII.-  Ill,  for  .  »I;il..niiH  ..(  S.-ll.-,-„.  (• h...  Hi'lu.  Tmnk.,  i-l.  . 

R.(TTA.1I  \nVKI.rV  (0  ,  1*8  EmI  Kouth  .Strett,  IndlMiipolb.  Ind. 


I  WANTED  t:\ 


ive,   educated   men.     Weekly  salary 
or  definite  time  Ku-tr'intec  paid.     Give 
age,  qualificati<ms,  references.      I>OI)D,   SiKAD  & 
COMPANY,  New  York. 


KUK) 


bKUIlK 


KREMENTZ 

ONt  PItCE  COLLAR.   BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Kremenlz  ''  stamped  on  the  luck.  thowinK 


qii.ility,  whether  sulid  or  p' 

siilid  l<ult(>ii~.      Itew.irc  «l 

witliiiul   iliarge   in   cisc   .1    ,. 

dimagcd  from  any  C4use.     S)>l 
Waists    and 
nrcssci       Siild  l\  .1  i  ;■  V  I 
ers     The  Story  oi  a  Col 
lar  Button  Irci-  on  rniuc-i 


plate 
S   lu  «.• 
kremrnl/ 


KREMENTZ  &  CO..     \ 

(IIIMM  I  M  .  \l.H\l;k,  \    J 


Current  Hveiit: 


Foreign. 


SOLH  H  America. 


September  15. — The  cruiser  CV//c7««i7// arrives  at 
Colon. 

September  16.— Commander  .McLean,  of  the 
cruiser  Cincinnati,  reports  that  the  train  on 
which  he  traveled  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
had  been  stopped  twice  by  obstructions 
placed  on  the  rails  by  the  rebels. 

September  17.—  Marines  and  a  rapid-fire  gun  are 
landed  on  the  Isthmus  at  Colon,  from  the 
Ciiu-innafi,  to  guard  passenger-trains  on  the 
Pananta  Railroad  and  to  keep  the  traffic  open. 

Reports  from  Willeinstad,  CuraQoa,  state  that 
President  Castro,  of  \'enezuela,  has  been  de- 
feated near  Caiacas,  and  is  retiring  to  that 
city,  pressed  by  the  rebels. 

September  18. — One  thousand  more  Colombian 
government  troops  arrive  at  Colon,  which 
reduces  General  Herrera's  chances  of  cap- 
luring  Panama  or  Colon. 

President  Castro  with  3,700  men  goes  to  the 
aid  of  General  Garrido,  his  War  Secretary, 
who  is  in  a  critical  position  at  Valencia. 

September  19.— Commander  McLean  sends  a 
communication  to  tiie  Colombian  authori- 
ties at  Colon  and  the  rebel  general  along  the 
railroad  that  the  road  must  not  be  ob- 
structed, but  that  the  traffic  from  sea  to  sea 
must  be  kept  open. 

September  20. — Further  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  isthinian  transit  are  taken  by  Com- 
mander McLean,  al  Colon. 

September  21.— Fifteen  hundred  Venezuelan 
troops  leave  Maracaibo  to  attack  La  Velade 
Coro. 


Othik  Fokkign  News. 

September  15.  — Archbishop  Falconio  is  chosen 
as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States. 

The  Protestant  Alliance  in  England  makes 
another  attempt  to  have  the  Jesuits  expelled 
from  the  country. 

September  16. — From  three  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand converts  have  been   slain  by  Ho.\ers  in 
the  province  of  Sze-Chuen,  China. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  opens  the  Netherlands  Par- 
liament. 

September  18.— The  Windward,  with  Lieutenant 
Peary  on  board,  arrives  at  Sydney. 

Troops  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Haiti  are  defeated  at  Limbe. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  e.sehanges  friendly  greet- 
ings with  the  Czar. 

Sepiember  19.— The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  suc- 
cumbs to  a  lingering  illness. 


One   dollar   is  all! 


Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

A  single  Dollar  (if  you  act  at  once)  is  all  it  will  cost 

you  to  secure  possession  of  RIDPATH'S  History  of  the 

World.     A  great  big  set  of  q  Royal  Octavo  volumes 

with  4000  illustrations,  and  many  maps 

and  color  plates.     The  rest  you   pay 

in   monthly   payments 
of  S2  each. 


40% 

IF  VOUD  like  to  own  the  best  Worlds  History  in  existence,— 
a  history  that's  as  interesting  as  a  story-book  and  almost  a-; 
reliable  as  i.he  law  of    gravitation, — send  for  the  free  prospec- 
tus and  specimen-page  book  to-day,  using  tlie  coupon  in  the  corn:;r 

We've  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by  the  publishers  of  the  history 
which  tells  just  what  the  work  is,  how  it  came  to  be  written, 
and  the  sort  of  readers  it  aims  to  entertain  and  interest.    This 
pamphlet  also  contains  specimens  of  the  illustrations  and 
te.xt  pages,  and  if  you're  interested,  and   mail    us  the       /^ 
coupon,  we'll  send  ft  to  you  free  of  cost.  /'' 

Reading  that  pamphlet  will  settle  in  your  mind, 
once  for  aU,  whether  you  need  the  history  or  not ;      / 
and  you'd  best  settle  it  now.  and  secure  the  set      y^/f 
at  40  per  cent. under  regular  price  before  the      /^ 
close  of  the  Wanainaker  History  Club.  '  '*    ' 


^PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YOftK. 


Readers  of  The  Liteiuri  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publicaiioa  when  writing  to  adreirusers. 
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FOR 

PASTING  EVERYTHING 

'I  he  \»  irU  llruah  I  ubr.  v>luti-  iiiu.  iLa^.- 
(ULiuiy  I'aatri  IVifiit  for  iiiuunliiii;  |il"'" 
tua.  I'Iraii  Hiitl  haiiily  fur  umw,  wliool  uii. 
hoine  uw.  ('u«(H  liu  iiiurr  tliaii  iiiuitey,  \sfiiu 
bi-vtHliiiK  niuollatfB  bt-ttlrs  ami  jjoIi..  5>-,  iik- 
auil  aoo  »l»eti  at  Jr»lfr8.  or  by  luail  .■><•  |»- 
(Uboricni.  Ask  for  till-  •WKIS."  Take  ii 
othur. 


FOR  CLIPPINGS 


■  Y        I  jH    The  WrU  Kilt  riope  Scrap  llovL 

H      \  n    till-  tfreatrst  lonvtiueiire   for   eliiv 

H      /       I  jH    |iiiiK»aiiil  sketi'hrs.  eookini;  m-ipfs, 

H     /\  jH    kU:    Will  hold  and  index  for  itady 

■  /  \|  tU  retrrruve  from  !xv  ta  1  .tm  clip\>it\^« 
^■^■mai^  MBa^Bjii  r'U  eiivcloprs).  I8  bound  in  Wlluni 
Ue  Luxe,  Biuiinjca  oidu  and  back  ;  aize  6  x  10.  Only  75  lents  at 
■tatlouuis  or  from  us,  prejiaid.  If  ordinary  scrap  books  aie 
wanted,  ask  for  Wels  Scrap  Books.     Stiontf  and  cheap. 


FOR  BINDING. 

The  \\cl<  .Mueiizliic  Itliidcr. 
*i-l)  3S  i'eiila 
\  perfect,  pcrinancnt  or  teiii- 
porary  binder,  artistically  covered 
in  Dark  Cireen  Vellum  de  Luxe, 
tastefully  stumped  side  and  back. 
The  VVeis  Binder  hi)lds  six  copies 
of  Ontury,  Harper's.  Scribner's, 
Review  of  Keviewa,  McClure's- 
Munsey,  Cosmopolitan,  Leslie's, 
Fearsun'e  and  Strawd  ;  35  cents. 
LAdies'  Home  Journal,  12  copies, 
70  cents.  For  sale  at  stationers  or 
from  us  at  sjiine  price  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

130  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Every 

vMdrried 

Mcin   And.  Woitickn 


Should  Read 

" S  EXOLOGY" 

by  Prof.  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professoi  Gynecology  Eastern  College ;  late 
Professor,  Wills'  Hospital ;  Professor,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital  and  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  book  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
Sexology  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  seek  the 
truth.  It  contains  special  chapters  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  daughter. 

The  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  Igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  o/$i. 

Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publishing  Company, 
537  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  "KST"  LIGHT 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burnsitsown  gas.  Brighter  tuan elec- 
tricity oracetyline.and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor. 
Over  100  styles.  Lighted  instantly  witb 
a  match.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  Ohio. 


WOMEN 

WHY  BE 

THIN? 


nr.  Riv.KRD's  Flesh  Producing  Tre.vt- 
MENT  for  women  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  Weight  1.5  to 25  pounds.  Neck,  arms, 
shoulders  beautifull.v  rounded.  Very 
moderate  cost.  Quick,  sure.  safe.  Kotli- 
ing  like  it  ever  o  ^ered  before.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  full  particulars  in  plain  envel- 
ope. The  V.  S.  Rivard  Co.,  Detroit,  Jlich. 
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Secretary    Hay's  note    coiicerninif  the   Kuina- 
man  Jews  creates  a  btir  tlirousflioui  Kurope. 

.September  20  --Haiti's  Provisional  Governir.ent, 
fearintf  that  t)ie  United  .States  will  intervene, 
IS  reported  to  have  taken  energetic  steps  to 
end  the  rebellion. 

September  21.— Rear-Admiral  Buries  Watson. 
K.  N,  dies  on  board  the  British  batile-ship 
Ji  am  lilies  at  Malta. 

Domestic. 

September  15.— Forest  fires  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
rajje  fiercely  ;  and  reports  constantly  add  to 
the  list  of  the  dead. 

.September  16.  — Speaker  Henderson  refuses  to 
accept  renomination  for  Congress. 
President  Mitchell  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  .Mine  Workeis  and  President  Goin- 
pers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
hold  a  conference  at  Wilkesbarre. 

September  17.— A  note  which  Secretary  Hay  ad- 
dressed to  the  Powers  wliich  are  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  nrgin^^  them  to  force 
Rumania  to  observe  the  obligations  of  hu- 
manity and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Te\vs  in  that  country,  is  made  public  in 
Washington. 
Coal-mines  and  washeries  to  the  number  of 
fifty-seveu  are  reported  in  operation  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region. 

September  18.-  Reports  received  at  the  State 
Depaitment  from  Minister  Conger  indicate 
the  probability  of  another  great  Boxer  up- 
rising in  China. 

September  19. — Secretary  Shaw  announces  that 
he  had  distributed  $10,000,000  of  Treasury 
funds  among  banks  ihioughout  the  country. 

One  hundred  and  ten  persons  are  killed  and 
many  hurt  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  a  stam- 
pede in  the  building  in  which  the  National 
Negro  Baptist  Convention  was  in  session. 

The  President  starts  on  his  western  trip. 

September  20. — The  Navy  Department  prepares 
to  send  six  hundred  more  marines  to  Colon. 
President     Roosevelt    is    enthusiastically    re- 
ceived in  Cincinnati. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM   TOURNEY. 

Problem  731, 

XLIX.  Motto  :   "Pour  passer  le  temps." 
Black — Six  Pieces. 


D- 


IP 


k  mm     wm 


i     ■  * 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
2S3Bi;8;3RrsiQ;3bkTSi;8;BR4Pi 
3  S  3  P  ;  K  7. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Sent  Free  and   I'repaid. 

To  prove  the  great  curative  qualities  of  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  or  con- 
stipation, we  will  send  any  reader  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest who  needs  it  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful 
preparation.  It  quick'y  relieves,  positively  cures  all 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles.  We  have  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  been  relieved,  cured,  by 
its  use  If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble,  or  are  bothered 
with  con!^tipation  do  not  fail  to  write  to  the  Vernal  Remedy 
Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  for  a  trial  bottle.  It  is  sent  free  and 
prepaid 

The  original  and  genuine  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  is 
made  only  by  the  Vernal  Remedy  Co.,  Buffa'o,  N.  V. 


THE  GOALJINES 
THE  PUBLIC. 


A  popular  statement  ul  the  legal  aspects  of  the  coal 
problem,  and  of  the  rights  of  consumers,  as  the  situation 
now  exists. 

H  EM  AN~w.  Chaplin 

uf  I  he  Uoston  Itar. 

In  pamphlet  f<irni. 

J.  B.  MILLET  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

■IO>«TU.\.  W.Vi    lOKH. 


(YOU  SALE  ur  XKHSDIJALERS.) 

ALSO    IN    PREPARATION 

By  the   same  writer,  and  to    be  issued  about   October  5, 
in  pamphlet  form, 


THE  TRUSTS  AND 
THE  PEOPLE. 


A  popular  statement,  pointing  out  the  competency  of  ex- 
isting familiar  principles  of  law  and  procedure  to  protect 
the  public  against  evils  flowing  from  monopo  y,  and  the 
competency  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  I  egislatures,  re- 
spectively, under  and  for  the  more  convenient  enforcement 
of  these  principles  ;  how  to  enact  any  such  more  specific 
legislation  as  the  interests  or  convenience  of  the  public  in 
this  respect  may  require  ;  with  drafts  of  National  and  State 
Statutes  such  as  might  now  properly  be  enacted. 


jisa 


.aad^ 


r 


tti.e<Sole 


''regal 


\  j  buy  dat  Re^al^fioes 
nd\jt  6eRiuneO<ilc<5oles,ii 
Vill  also  Ictepjoa.pojt- 

Boo K" let"  6€7?r  07;  rfcqaesn 

730  ^uLTn  mer  v5r,  BoStuix.. 


The  KasperX 
Self-acting^^ 
Oats  Cleaner 

^^*m¥^-  For  Stable  Use 

No  power  required.  An  automatic  grravity 
cleaner  that  takes  the  place  of  the  oats 
spout  from  the  bin  above. 

REMOVES  DIRT.  WEED  SEEDS 
AND  ALL    FOREIGN    MATTER 

and  delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby  pre- 
venting sickness  and  disease.  (Will  re- 
move one  bushel  of  foul  matter  from  25  to 
30  bushels  of  best  white  oats.)  Over 
19,000  in  general  use. 

Sent  on  approval.  Cost  noth« 
ing  to  try  if.    We  pay  freight. 

write  at  once  for  prices,  literature,  etc. 
KASPER  OATS  CLEANER  CO.. 
354   Wab&sli  Ave.,  CKicago. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Cnrbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Flemiag  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds..  Cblcago. 
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SPENCERIAN 

''t^l^^tf  STEEL  PENS 

over  forty  years    =^=^=^=:^^:^^ 


Problem  732. 

L.  Motto  :    "  Retjina  I." 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


Z  SPENCERI  A 
'O         PEN  CO, 
O*     r:OMM.£J3.CLAl 


10 


SPENCERIAN 
TO  PEN    CO 


) 


Select  a  pen  for  gour  writing  f^om 

a  sample  card  of  special  numbers  for  cor- 
respondence.   12  pens  for  tOc.,  postpaid. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Best  Fire-escape 

is  precaution  ae;ainst  tire.  Dumping  liot 
ashes  into  rickety  cans  or  barrels  is  a 
menace  tt)  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fire-proof. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Close  fitting 
lid  prevents  wind  scattering  ashes. 
Safest,  strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage 
can  made. 

Sold  by  honse  furnishing  and  liardware  dealers  and 
The  >Vltt  Cornice  Co..  Itept.  K.  Clnclnnutl,  O. 


■«■  ~ii^ii 


^. 


H^l 


White     Ten  I'ieces. 

K1S3S1;    iBap3;    ip6;4kl'R    i;    8; 
Q  S  2  M  3  ;  3  !•  k  3  ;  3  q  4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  733. 

LI.  Mot  10  :   "Arte." 
Black— Nine  I'ieces. 


CUT  DOWN 
THE  EXPENSE 


You  can  subtract  about  7.)  per  cent,  oi  yimi- 
customary  bill  tor  lightintr.  and  get  a  bet- 
ter light  to  boot  by  adopting  the  .\ngle 
Lamp.  You  can  have  a  light  for  the  wiuier 
months  that  will  jistonish  you  with  the 
comfort  it  brings.  You  can  have  a  light 
that  almost  runs  itself  and  is  the  safest, 
easiest,  simplest,  heanest  light  on  earth. 
We  can  prove  these  things  to  you  if  you 
simply  send  for  our  catalog  W,  which 
shows  all  styles  from  Sl-SOup.  Send  t.vday. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  CO., 
76  Park  Place,  Mew  York. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 

2Qs3b;    7K;     PS1P4;     rsks;    p^pPi; 
4piBi;4sP2;  1S5B. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  734. 

MI.  Motto:    "God  save  the  King." 
Black  -Five  Pieces. 


White— Six  Pieces. 

S;iK4Qi;  3PP3;  3k4;  iPiS4;2pip3; 
2  P  2P2;  8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

TO    INVESTORS. 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  sm.i.li  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  flock  in  few  vears.  Write  for  p.^rticulars.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCHCO.,  Great  Falls,  Montana, 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


THE  ALTA 


IT'S  A  MINE  in  the  San  Juan  Region, 
C'.l.ir.id...  ,,wncd  f>v  THE  ALTA  MINES 
COMPANY.  January  istit^  $100,000 
mill  will  be  treating  One  Hundred 
Tons  of  Ore  a  Day.  .'^lii|>Mien:>  n<>w  being 
made  to  smelters.  Nearly  a  Milo  of  develop- 
mental tunnels  comphted.  I  ndl■btecllu•^s  if 
5514.000  has  been  reduced  to  $125,000.  l''i 
pay  a  portion  of  this,  the  Company  offcis  lull-paid 
stock  at  a  low  fi):ure.  No  promoter  stock. 
Booklet  Free.    Write  to  us. 

References:     Dun's,   Hradstreets',  or  any  Mil- 
waukee Hank. 

WIN  J.  MORGAN  &  FINCK 

410  Pabst  BIdg..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


6%DiYidends 

Payable    Semi^Annually 

Are  Guaranteed 


The   Man  or  Woman 


with  money  toinvet^t   cannot  do  better  than  to 
send  at  orice   for  the   prospectus  of  the  O.   L. 
Chase   Western    Mercantile    Co..    the  third 
larf^eetmall  order  house  In  the  world. 
Therels  Money  in  the  Mail  Order  Business 

A  blt>ck  of  6  per  cent  guaranteed  preferred  sl<>ck  carrying 
a  bonus  of  50  per  cent  common  Btock  in  this  money  mak- 
Inf?  institution  is  offered  for  sale.  This  propositi^-n  tt 
sure  to  interest  y  ■■i:  W-if  at  -nee  f'T  full  details. 
O.    L.  (hasr  UeHlrni    nerr.-in  t  ile  <  u. ,  KanttaftCllj,  Ho. 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


UMihe Great  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PILLS\ 

Safe.  Sure.  Effective.    50c.  4,$1 
DBTTGGIST8,  or  224  WjUinB  8t,  K.  Y. ' 
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Solutioa  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  719       X.WVIl.:     Kt-bsq 
No.  7io.     XXXVllI.,  Author's  Key  :      P— B  4 

Strconil  Key  :  Kt  (K5)-B  4. 
No.  7*1.     XXXIX,  Author's  Key  :      (J— K  2. 

Second  tiolution  : 
Kt-K.ich        Kt— (Jsqch  Kt  x  t' ch 

K-K5  '    K     Qa  '■ 

No.  732.     XL.,  Author's  Key  :      Kt— <J  3. 
Second  .solution,: 
Q  X  I'  Q—Q  B  5  Q  \  Kt,  male 

■   Kt-Bj         '■   Kt-Q~s 


K  X  Kt 


Q— K  3,  male 


Q  -K  3,  male 


B  moves  K  .x  Kt 
Q-K7ch 

Other  "   K  X  Kt 


Q — K  3,  mate 


Solved  by  .M.  \V.  H..  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  VV.  h.,  Bethlehem.  Ha.:  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Ma.ss.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwrighl,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  T.  Hilgers, 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Taylor, 
Franklin,  Tex.;  J.J.Burke,  Philadelphia;  "Mal- 
vern," Melrose,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse,  N. 
Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  A.  G.  ilassmann, 
Newark,  N.  I.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  I-aw,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  F.  Gamage, 
Westboro,  Mass.;  G.  N.  Cheney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr.  L.  J.  Schiffer- 
stein  and  E.  Butler,  Effingham,  111.;  W.  H.  Mundy, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D., 
Effingham,  111.;  Dr.  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

719  :T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va  ;  F.  L.  Hitchcock, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  S.  T.  1)., 
Baltimore. 

719,720;  "Twentv-thcee,"  Philadelphia;  Dr.  T. 
B.  Turnbaugh,  Bloomfield,  Mo.;  O.  C.  Brett,  Hum- 
boldt, Kan. 

719,  720,  721  :  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg, Va.;  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal. 

719,  720,  722  :  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

720 :  W.  K.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

721  and  722  :  Prof.  S.  Seigas,  New  York  City. 

Comments  (719):  "Nice'— M.  M.;  "The  key  is 
axiomatic  "-  G.  D.;  "  It  excels  any  problem  I  ever 
saw  in  overcoming  of  checks"— P.|S.  P.;  "  The  key 
is  force  "—H  W.  B.;  "Capital;  kev  too  apparent " 
—  A.  C.  W.;  "  Good  for  its  kind"— K.  K.;  "  It  can 
boast  a  considerable  ancestry  "—J.  C.  J.  W; 
"Good  " — J.  G.  L.;  "  A  good  rendering  of  the  idea 
in  spite  of  weak  kev  "— F.  G.;  "  Very  fine"— W.  T 
L.;  "  Very  easy  "— F.  L.  H. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  G.  N.  C,  got  715 
2i?  L  ^-  ^-  7'8  ;  S.  M.  M.,  715,  717  ;  H.  S.,  715,  716  ; 
\V.  R.  C,  7.5;  W.J.  L.,  718;  F.  G.,  7.5,716,718. 

From  the  Hanover  Tourney. 

A  Fink  G.ami;. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


NAPIER. 

IVAi/d. 
iP— K4 

2  Kt-K  B3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  B— R4 

5  Castles 

6  Kt-B  3 

7  B— Kt  3 
3  P— Q  R  4 
9  Kt— K  2 

10  P— B  3  (b) 
I.  P-Q4 
12B— B  2 

13P-Q  5 

14  P  .\  P 

15  Kt-Kt  3 

16  P— R  3 

17  B-Kt  5(c) 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P— K4 
Kt— Q  B  3 
P-QR3 
Kt— B  3 
B— K2 
P-Q  Kt  4 
P-Q3 
P-Kt  5  (a) 
Castles 
R-Kt  sq 
B-Kt  5 
Q-Bsq 
P  xP 
Kt— Q  R  4 
P-B3 
B-Q2 
P— R3 


NAPIER. 

White. 

18  Bx  Kt 

19  Q-Q  3 

20  Kt— Q  4 

21  P— K  5 

22  P-K  6 

23  P  .\  B 

24  Q  R-K  sq 

25  P  X  P 

26  Kt— B  5 

27  Kt  .\  P  ch 

28  R-K  6 

29  Kt— Kt  4 

30  Q  .X  P  ch 

31  Q— R  5  ch 

32  Kt-R  6  ch 

33  Q-Kt  6  ch 
M  Q-R  5 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
B  X  B 
B— K  2  Cd) 
Px  Kt 
P— Kt3 
Bx  P 
Q  X  P 
Q-Q  2 
Q-Qsq 
R— Kt2 
K— Kt2 
B— B  3 
P  X  R 
K— Rsq 
K— Kt  sq 
K-Kt2 
K— Rsq 
Drawn. 


Xotes. 
(a)  R— Q  Kt  sq  is  better. 


(b)  A  good  move,  makes  a  place  for  the  Bishop, 
and  supports  the  center. 

(c)  The  beginning  of  a  very  fine  combination, 
which  promised  to  win  the  game. 

(d)  The  position  at  this  stage  is  worth  study. 

In  commenting  on  this  game,  the  Chess-editor 
of  The  Fields  London,  says  :  "  This  is  one  of  the 
instances  when  a  drawn  game  is  prettier  than 
some  of  the  won  games." 
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ERVOUSNESS 


[September  27,  1902 

Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause 


WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 


It  i-uiitHlUH  uo  .Mcrcur},    Iron,   I'liutliiirltlOM,   or  uiiy   liiJiirloiiN  liiKreilleiiC   whntevpr 

This  Pill  is  imrelv  vt-Kulahlc,  has  been  tf.xtcd  and  preKcribed  by  physiciaiiu,  and  ha.s  jirov.n  t<j  be  the  l.i-«t, 
safest  ami  luowt  t-ftVctive  triatunut  kimwii  tn  lut'dlcal  h<ieuce  tor  rtstoriiiK  Vitality,  no  matter  how  oriKiiially 
cuuNfd.  Our  rriiiiili(!K  are  the  lie.st  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  be.'it  and  imrest  iiigredient.s  that  luoney 
can  buy  and  .>eieiu'e  prodiKi  :    tlierilore  we  caiiuut  ollVr  free  j-aiiiijles. 


Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  Per  Box, 
by  Sealed  Mail. 


No  Humbug  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


Dt-ar  Sirs  ;   I  have  used  a  hiiitle  of  youi 
uinpluintH  III  my  owit  )>ersoii  and  ret 


Hvpophosiibiles  ol  ManirHnes*-  for  liver  and  kidnt-y 
I  niueh  benerlt,  so  I  will  enelo^e  (|ve  dollarh  and 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS 

<V'i>i  l-'miiim    111   111,*     »-/»n|'<:rir"*ii     niiii     iiiii»iii     iiiiii..  Lt     u"  ■  11;  ■  1 1 ,    r".'    1      ••■*•     •    ■■«!•  iz-^r     11  »  it     (j  •  >i  \i\  in    11  mi 

will  ii»k  yoii  to  tend  me  as  iiiurli  as  vdu  emi  by  express  prepaid  (or  that  amount,  until  we  ean  i;i-t  it  tlirou(;li  the  reKUlar 
elmniiels.  1  am  eonfldent  it  i.s  just  what  1  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prewribintj  your  Ilypopbu8pliitet«  of 
IJme  ami  Soda,  and  am  pleased  witli  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,  Ui-.  T.  .1.  WKST. 

1  UnoH   of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medira  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  r!KHl;E, 
M.l).,  I'rofessor  of  Organic  Chemi.-try  and  I'hysiolotry,  New  York. 

^''"'LcuriirJaTed'*'  Winchcster  &  Co.,  Chemists,  609  Beekman  BIdg:.,  New  York. 
FOR  WEAK  LUNGS  USE  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES.  Est.   1858. 
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'He  hdcd  smd.ll  skill  o' horse  n^sh 
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Alcohol,  Opium; 
Drug  Using. 


ure 


The  disease  yields  easily  to  the 
Double  Chloride  of  Gold  Treat- 
ment   as    administered    at    these 

KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

Communications     confidential. 
Write  for  particulars. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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Post 

_         paid 

Latest  and  correct  styles  and  size.<i.    Order  filled  day  received 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.     Booklet"  CAltIt  8TY1.K"FKKE: 
E.  J.  SCHUSTER  PTG.  &  EJfG   CO.,  DEPT.  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


flNTERNAL  BATHsTj 

♦  Better  omit  the  External  than  the  Internal  liaih.  ♦ 

f  iiead  the  foliowingriVoin  awell-knuwii  Clerffyinaii:  t 

!       *'  I  still  keep  recoinnieudiug  the  '  Cascade  treatment,'   in  my  pas-  t 
toral  work.     I  coDsider  it  the  greatest  discovery  of  ihe  closing  ci-n-  f 
tury,  bringine  Joy,  Beauty  and  Life  to  so  manv  that  had  almost  \ 
despaired  of  ever  again  feeling  the  tingle  of  health  in  their  bodies.' 
Rev.  W.  L.  Strange,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho. 
The  What!    The  Why  !    The  Way  !    Sent  free  upon  ap 
plication.     It  will  interest  vou.     Address. 

Tyrrell  llyj?ienif  Institute,  Clerk  30  R,  1562  Broadway.  Ri'.Y.City 
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$1.10.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  N.  Y. 
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VIOLENCE   AT   THE   MINES. 

'1'  is  not  a  coal  strike,  l)ut  an  insurrection,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Cotninerce,  commenting  ui)on  the 
daily  rej)orts  of  intimidation,  assault,  dynamiting  of  houses  and 
mine  property,  destruction  of  bridges,  and  assassination  in  the 
hard-coal  fields.  State  militia  are  now  on  duty  in  .seven  of  the 
ten  anthracite  counties,  but  the  disorder  continues  in  the  veiy 
regions  where  the  soldiers  are  on  guard,  and  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  which  is  "on  tlie  spot,"  reports  that  "the  indications 
now  are  that  the  labor  riot  records  will  be  broken  this  year." 
The  conditions  that  i)revail  mean  "little  less  than  a  reign  of 
terror,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Antericati,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  the  riot  record  "is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to 
any  State  pretending  to  civilization,"  and  "is  all  the  blacker 
because  the  victims  are  guilty  of  110  other  crime  than  a  desire  to 
labor  honestly." 

"Stern  measures  of  repression  "  are  demanded  by  T/ie  Post, 
which  has  not  at  any  time  sympathized  with  the  strike,  and  the 
New  York  Snu,  which  has  taken  a  similar  stand,  declares  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  "must  either  stop  the  murdering,  the  dynamiting, 
and  the  interference  with  would-be  laborers  in  which  his  fol- 
lowers are  now  engaged,  or  he  must  withdraw  his  countenance 
from  them  by  calling  the  strike  off."  And  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  one  of  the  foremost  papers  in 
the  country  in  its  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  takes  much  the 
same  view.     It  says: 

"  If  the  strikers  themselves  do  not  make  every  possible  eflfort  to 
repress  the  lawlessness  which  has  developed  suddenly  in  hitherto 
reasonably  peaceable  districts,  they  will  forfeit  tlie  support  which 
has  been  given  to  them  and  may  look  upon  the  four  months 
which  they  have  sjient  in  idleness  as  time  woise  than  wasted. 

"The  coal  combine's  whole  plan  of  campaign  has  been  to  lure 
the  strikers  into  conflict  with  the  State,  and  thus  obscure  the 
original  issue  and  substitute  for  questions  of  work  and  wages  the 
obligation  of  organized  society  to  protect  all  its  members  in  the 
exercise  of  guaranteed  rights.  Tlie  coal  trust  could  not  defeat 
the  miners  in  open  battle  on  the  ground  chosen  by  them.  Its 
only  chance  of  success  lay  in  maneuvring  the  strikers  out  of 
position  and  then  hurling  against  them  the  military  forces  of  the 
State.  In  a  defensive  position  organized  labor  may  be  invulner- 
able.    When  it  assumes  the  offensive  and  abandons  the  entrench- 


ments of  public  symjiailiy,  it  resolves  it-<cll  iiilo  a  tlisorderly  nmb 
and  rushes  against  the  discijilnied  forces  of  social  order  to  cer- 
tain defeat. 

"It  is  useless  to  discuss  llie  melliods  by  which  the  coal  trust 
has  inveigled  the  miners  into  a  false  i)osition,  or  to  seek  excuses 
for  the  folly  of  mobs  of  exasperated  strikers.  Society  simply 
can  not  and  will  not  tolerate  riot,  arson,  and  mui<icr  Men  wlio 
resort  to  force  in  the  setilemenl  of  their  quarrels  outlaw  tiieni- 
selves  and  invite  destruction  when  society  is  stronger  than  they. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  stronger  than  the  rioting  miners, 
and  Its  strength  will  be  used  to  crush  them  if  they  d<j  not  yield 
instant  obedience  to  the  law. 

"If  President  Mitchell  ami  Jiis  associates  can  not  hold  their 
forces  in  hand,  they  must  not  expect  to  win  the  right.  <)f  course, 
it  is  difticult  to  keep  150,000  men  under  control,  but  the  difticuity 
was  taken  into  account,  or  should  have  been,  when  the  I'liited 
Mine  Workers  decided  to  strike.  If  the  leaders  have  found  the 
task  undertaken  by  them  to  be  impossible,  there  is  but  one  course 
ojien  to  them,  and  they  know  well  what  that  is. 

"The  strike  leaders  can  not  fool  with  the  situation  as  it  exists 
to-day.  Their  position  is  a  difHcult  one,  and  they  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  have  tried  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  justice 
for  the  mine  workers  ;  but  they  can  not  expect,  and  we  ijelieve 
do  not  ask,  for  public  support  of  a  strike  that  threatens  to  degen- 
erate into  a  murderous  riot." 

The  Scranton  Tribune,  ])ublislied  in  the  heart  of  the  strike 
region,  gives  the  following  interesting  information  and  advice: 

"To  the  credit  of  the  mine  workers  it  siiould  be  saitl  tlial  the 
l)ropoilion  (jf  their  number  given  to  mob  violence  and  disregard 
of  public  rights  is  a  small  <}ne.  The  great  majority  of  the  Kng- 
lish-speaking  miners  of  our  county  are  as  jieaceable  and  law- 
abiding  men  as  can  be  found  in  any  community.  Many  of  them 
own  homes  and  are  giving  their  children  the  benefits  of  a  good 
education.  A  goodly  number  of  them  are  active  in  church  and 
benevolent  works,  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  in  whatever  relations  they  may  engage.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  of  these  men  that  tliey  favor  intimidation  of  other 
men  or  the  use  of  mob  force  in  violation  of  law.  We  know  them 
better  than  to  believe  this.  Their  neighbors  know  them  better. 
Only  those  per.sons  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  coal-fiehls 
are  liable  to  misunderstantl  the  situation  and  draw  wrou^'  con- 
clusions. 

"The  honest  and  conservative  element  among  tlie  niiue 
workers  has  suffered  in  patience  long  enough  under  tiie  depriva- 
tion and  i)ublic  misconstruction  jiut  upon  them  l>y  the  lawless 
element.  During  this  strike,  to  which  they  were  originally  oj>- 
posed,  they  have  gone  quietly  about  their  business,  keejiing 
away  from  centers  of  agitation  and  possible  disturbance  and 
philosophically  waiting  for  the  clouds  to  roll  by.  An<l  now  the 
restless  ones  have  gone  mad  in  their  lawless  instincts,  the 
sheriff  has  been  forced  to  ask  for  and  the  governor  to  send  troops 
into  Lackawanna  county,  the  first  in  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
and  the  effect  of  all  this  must  recoil  ilisastrously  on  the  strikers' 
cause. 

"Is  it  not  time  that  the  latent  character  and  manhoo<l  of  the 
reputable  miners  were  asserted  to  put  an  end  to  this  intolerable 
situation  ?  There  is  cliaracler  enough  and  manhood  enough  in 
plenty  among  the  men  enlisted  in  this  strike  to  jjut  lawlessness 
down  if  it  shall  assert  itself.  Let  it  be  understood  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  the  real  enemy  of  the  miners  is  not  the  poor  non- 
union man  driven  to  work  by  the  necessities  of  his  family  and 
exercising  in  his  choice  of  work  a  riglit  guaranteed  to  hiui  by 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  but  the  anarcliist  who  seizes  u]ion 
occasions  of  this  kind  to  disturb  public  <»rder  and  terrorize  the 
community,  or  the  loafer,  ever  ready  to  egg  on  mischief  and 
deviltrv.     The    leaders   among   the    strikers   have  uttered  wise 
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words  of  coiulemnation  of  lawlessness,  out  something  more  than 
words  are  required  to  keep  these  disorderly  inrtuenccs  down. 
The  leaders  are  powerless  without  the  prompt  and  thorough 
ce>oj)cration  of  their  followers,  ami  especially  of  followers  who 
stand  for  something,  who  are  men  of  reputation  and  inHueuce. " 


THE   TARIFF   COMMISSION   PROPOSED  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT. 

THE  most  contradictory  opinions  are  heard  in  regard  to  the 
President's  suggestion  of  a  tariff  commission  that  will  take 
the  tariff  issue  out  of  party  politics.  "  What  we  really  need  in 
this  country  is  to  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temporary  needs  of  any  political 


STII.L   ANOl'HKR    ACCIDIXI'   POSSIBLE. 

"  President  Roosevelt's  tours  have  been  marked  bj-  accidents  and  nar- 
row escapes"  (New.s  item).  —  The  Chicago  News. 

party,"  Ire  declared  in  his  speech  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  on  the 
day  that  his  Western  tour  was  cut  short  by  a  slight  surgical 
operation.     He  said  further  : 

"A  nation  like  ours  can  adjust  its  business  after  a  fashion  to 
any  kind  of  a  tariff.  But  neither  our  nation  nor  any  other  can 
stand  the  ruinous  policy  of  readjusting  its  business  to  radical 
changes  in  the  tariff  at  short  intervals.  This  is  more  true  now 
that  it  ever  was  before,  for,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and 
variety  of  our  products,  the  tariff  schedules  of  to-day  carry  rates 
of  duty  on  more  than  4,000  articles. 

"Continual  sweeping  changes  in  stich  a  tariff,  touching  so  in- 
timately the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation,  which  stands  as 
one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  in  the  whole  industrial  world, 
can  not  but  be  disastrous.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  nation  shift  as  rapidlj'  as  they  do  with  us, 
it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  read- 
just our  economic  policy'  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible  to  these  needs. 

"We  need  a  scheme  which  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  reappli- 
cation  of  the  principle  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  problem 
therefore  is  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  these  shifting  needs 
can  be  recognized  and  the  necessary  readjustment  of  duties  pro- 
vided without  forcing  the  entire  business  community,  and 
therefore  the  entire  nation,  to  submit  to  a  violent  surgical  opera- 
tion, the  mere  threat  of  which,  and  still  more  the  accomplished 
fact  of  which,  would  probably  paralyze  for  a  considerable  time 
all  the  industries  of  the  country 

"We  need  to  devise  some  machinery  by  which,  while  persever- 
ing in  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff  in  which  I  think  the  nation 
as  a  whole  has  now  generally  acquiesced,  we  would  be  able  to 
correct  the  irregularities  and  remove  the  incongruities  produced 
by  the  changing  conditions  without  destroying  the  whole  struc- 


ture. Such  machinery  would  permit  us  to  continue  our  definitely 
settled  tariff  policy  while  providing  for  the  changes  in  duties 
upon  particular  schedules  which  must  inevitably  and  necessarily 
take  i)lace  fr<jin  time  to  time  as  matters  of  legislative  and  a<l- 
ministrative  detail. 

"This  would  secure  the  needed  stability  of  economic  policy, 
which  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  industrial  success,  while  doing 
away  with  any  tendency  to  fossilization.  It  would  recognize  the 
fact  tliat  as  our  needs  shift  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  alter 
rates  and  schedules,  adapting  them  to  the  changed  conditions 
and  necessities  of  the  whole  people,  and  this  would  be  in  nowise 
incompatible  with  preserving  the  principle  of  protection,  for  belief 
in  the  wisdom  of  protective  tariff  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  frankly  admitting  the  desirability  of  changing  a  set  of 
schedules  when  from  any  cause  such  change  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole — and  our  tariff  policy  is  designed  to  favor 
the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  those  of  any  par- 
ticular set  of  individuals,  save  as  an  incident  to  their  building 
up  of  national  well-being.  There  are  two  or  three  different 
methods  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  such  readjust- 
ment without  any  shock  to  the  business  world. 

"My  personal  preference  would  be  for  action  which  should  be 
taken  only  after  preliminary  inquiry  by  and  upon  the  findings  of 
a  body  of  experts  of  such  high  character  and  ability  that  they 
could  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  business  and  industrial  needs,  but  of  course  Con- 
gress would  have  to  determine  for  itself  the  exact  method  to 
be  followed.  The  Executive  has  at  its  command  the  means  for 
gathering  most  of  the  necessary  data  and  can  act  whenever  it  is 


The  Wes  1  :  "  Now  then,  dance  ! 


The  Pittsburg  Post. 


the  desire  of  Congress  that  it  should  act.  That  is  the  machinery 
for  turning  out  the  policy  above  outlined,  I  am  very  certain,  if 
only  our  people  will  make  up  their  minds  that  the  health  of  the 
community  will  be  subserved  by  treating  the  whole  question 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
entire  country,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fancied 
interests  of  any  group  of  politicians." 

The  President  did  not  say  explicitly  that  he  favors  any  change 
in  the  tariff  at  this  time,  and  he  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  he 
has  in  mind  anything  beyond  a  merely  advisory  commission. 
An  advisory  commission  was  tried  under  President  Arthur's  ad- 
ministration, twenty  years  ago.  Its  advice  was  generally  disre- 
garded by  Congress,  and  its  example  is  not  considered  a  very 
inspiring  one.  As  regards  a  commission  with  the  power  to  fix 
rates,  some  object  that  Congress  can  not  constitutionally  dele- 
gate such  powers  to  a  commission  ;  others  think  that  it  would  not 
if  it  could. 

But  a  large  section  of  the  press  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  Presi- 
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dent's  suggestion.  The  commission  plan  "is  at  once  the  only 
scientiKc  and  the  only  just  method  of  treating  the  question," 
declares  the  New  York  Cuvunercial  Advertiser  (Rep.),  and 
the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (hid.  Rep.)  calls  his  argument  "convin- 
cing and  practically  irrefutable."  His  ideas  are,  in  fact,  "so 
clear,  so  sane,  and  so  forceful."  says  the  Chicago  Journal 
(Ind.),  "that  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people."  The  Baltimore 
American  (Ind.)  "can  conceive  of  nothing  more  beneficial  to 
the  business  and  industrial  world,"  for  the  plan  "would  result  in 
efifeclive  tariff  revision  without  any  of  the  deleterious  conse- 
quences of  a  i)ublic  and  legislative  agitation  of  the  subject." 
"Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  should  unite"  on  this  propo- 


P.\mv  Manager:  "Pound  him  as 'much  as  you  please,  Mr.  President, 
only  don't  take  his  bone  away  from  him."  —The  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

sition,    suggests   the   Brooklyn    limes   (Rep.),  and   the  Boston 
Journal  (Rep.)  says: 

"  If  the  tariff  were  taken  out  of  politics,  as  it  ought  to  be,  tariff 
revision  would  have  no  terrors  for  American  business.  The 
matter  would  adjust  itself  almost  automatically.  A  competent 
tariff  commission,  in  which  the  country  had  confidence,  could 
give  each  industry  just  the  protection  which  it  needed  and  no 
more.  That  would  be  scientific  protectionism.  But  for  the  blind 
Bourbonisni  of  the  small  and  shrinking  free-trade  minority  in  this 
country,  we  might  have  that  scientific  method  now.  President 
Roosevelt's  Logansport  speech,  with  its  powerful  statement  of 
the  protectionist  case,  is  a  long  step  forward  toward  this  desired 
consummation." 

Turning  now  to  the  President's  critics,  one  finds  a  flood  of 
arguments  against  the  plan.  "Plausible,  but  impracticable,"  is 
the  verdict  of  the  New  XoxV  Journal  of  Commerce  upon  it.  It  is 
"as  unpromising  as  anything  that  could  be  devised,"  thinks 
the  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  remarks  that  it  "is  what  the  late  Senator  Ingalls  might 
have  called '  an  iridescent  dream. '  "  Mr.  Roosevelt "  means  well, " 
says  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  adds  extenuatingly  that  he  is  evidently  "one  unacquainted 
with  the  subject."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  surmises  that 
Congress  might  not  be  willing  to  surrender  its  power  to  a  commis- 
sion, and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "the  mis- 
fortune is  that  so  long  as  one  party  stands  for  a  radical  and 
sweeping  change  of  the  tariff,  the  business  question  is  necessar- 
ily made  an  issue  of  politics,  and  party  success  becomes  identi- 
fied with  business  security."  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  puts 
its  argument  in  a  nutshell  in  the  following  paragraph  : 


"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  a  board  to 
settle  the  tariff  question,  and  constitutionally  there  can  be  no 
other  appointed.  It  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  adjustment  of  tariff  schedules  can  only  be  taken  out  of  p<jli- 
tics  when  the  Congress  is  taken  out  of  politics.  It  is  as  easy  lo 
take  out  of  politics  the  trust  question  or  the  Philippine  question 
or  any  other  question  on  which  political  jarties  divide,  as  it  is 
to  carry  out  this  plan  of  getting  rid  of  political  disagreement  on 
the  tariff  schedules." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  observes  similarly : 

"It  is  impossible  by  any  huma«  device  to  take  the  tariff  out  of 
politics  without  changing  our  (Jovernment  from  republic  to  abso- 
lute monarchy.  The  tariff  imd  all  other  business  matters  with 
which  Congress  deals  were  put  into  politics  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  republic  were  laid,  and  they  will  stay  there.  The 
fact  that  the  tariff  affects  all  the  people  in  their  business  and 
domestic  affairs,  instead  of  being  a  reason  why  it  should  be 
taken  out  of  politics,  is  the  very  reason  why  it  can  not  be  taken 
out 

"The  country  has  had  too  many  commissions  of  various  kinds, 
and  too  much  money  has  been  wasted  in  that  way.  It  were  far 
better  for  both  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  lo  do 
the  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  Constitution  than  to  attempt 
to  farm  it  out.  And  as  our  Government  is,  and  its  very  nature 
must  continue  to  be,  a  government  by  party,  it  must  always  be 
impossible  to  get  national  taxation  out  of  politics." 

The  whole  scheme  "is  simply  an  expedient  of  delay."  declares 


THE  PRLSlDh.NT'S  1UE.\  .\S    lO    I  .\RIKK  REVISION    .\-iD    IKUSl-S. 

—  Ttu  Cleveland  Leader. 

the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  Richmond  Dispatch 
(Dem.)  agrees  that  it  "simply  looks  to  procrastination."  The 
Dispatch  continues: 

"  In  this  respect  the  proposition  is  on  all-fours  with  the  Presi- 
dent's scheme  to  reach  the  trusts  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  play  to  put  the  settlement  of  the  issue  in  the 
distant  future  ;  to  avoid  meeting  it  squarely  ;  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  from  the  vital  present 

"  When  we  analyze  it  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  President's 
tariff-reform  scheme  but  a  'time-gainer'  for  the  protected  inter- 
ests. For  the  people  to  accept  and  allow  themselves  to  be  be- 
guiled by  his  view  would  be  to  surrender  the  weapon  upon  which 
they  must  chiefly  depend  in  fighting  for  emancipation  from  the 
trust  burden.  That  weapon  is  popular  education  on  the  issue. 
It  would  be  to  put  off  the  day  of  deliverance  indefinitely,  with 
the  prospect  that  in  the  mean  time  the  power  of  deliverance  at  all 
would  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

"No.  The  struggle  for  tariff  reform — the  struggle  to  over- 
throw the  trust  tyranny — is  not  a  thing  to  be  commenced  at  some 
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unilehufd  pt?ri(Kl  in  ihe  fuiute.  It  is  a  iliuig  lo  be  stalled  now 
while  tlie  people  all  over  the  country  are  awakening  to  wliat  it 
invt»lves,  and  continued  vigorously  and  unrelentingly  until 
there  is  a  change  in  the  (Jovcrnment  which  will  insure  revision. 
And  now.  and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  held  of  the  strug- 
gle must  be  the  open  Held  of  jiolitics.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the 
masses  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Democratic  party  for  leaders 
in  the  tight,  or  hope  for  reform,  save  through  Democratic  domi- 
nation of  all  departments  of  the  Government." 


OUR    MARINES   ON   THE    ISTHMUS. 

AN  instance  of  United  States  interference  with  South  Ameri- 
can broils  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  our  marines  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  they  are  guarding  the  isthmian 
railroad.  The  revolutionists  and  the  government  troops  are 
not  allowed  to  tight  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  if  the  soldiers 
want  to  ride,  they  have  to  go  as  passengers,  with  their  guns  car- 
r  e<l  separately  as  freight.     Last  spring  a  battle  near   the  rail- 


inS   KIKST   WOKK   O.N    THE   C.^.N.^L. 

—  'J'lie  New  York  Herald. 

road  was  suspended  to  let  a  train  pass.  Nearly  two  thousand 
United  States  bluejackets,  under  Commander  McLean,  are  on 
the  spot,  the  largest  force  we  have  had  there  in  many  years, 
and  a  Caribbean  naval  division  has  been  established,  under  tlie 
control  of  Rear-Admiral  Coghlan. 

The  preservation  of  order  along  the  isthmian  railroad  is  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty  with  Colombia,  but  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  increase  of  our 
force  there  "is  significant  of  the  fact  that  a  great  change  is  com- 
ing over  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South 
American  countries,"  and  .so  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
observes : 

"The  number  of  Americans  with  rights  in  South  American 
countries  is  increasing.  It  will  increase  faster  when  their  at- 
tention is  turned  southward  by  the  building  of  the  isthmian 
canal.  Then  the  McLean  precedent  will  be  recalled.  From 
forbidding  men  to  fight  on  a  railroad  track  it  is  only  a  short  step 
to  forbidding  them  to  tight  within  so  many  miles  of  that  track, 
and  then  within  the  territory  commercially  tributary  to  the 
railroad.  It  is  time  for  Latin-Americans  to  think  of  the  advan- 
tages of  settling  their  difficulties  without  small-bore  rifles.  It  is 
cheaper  for  them  and  will  be  more  profitable  for  the  American 
exporters.  If  the  former  reason  does  not  appeal  to  them,  they 
should  consider  the  latter." 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  remarks  : 

"  It  is  a  most  ticklish  task  that  Commander  McLean  has  in  the 
protection  of  the  railway  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
He  is  under  instruction  to  keep  the  line  of  traffic  open,  and 
has  authority,  in  an  emergency,  to  go  to  almost  any  length  to 
preserve  the  railway  i)roperty  and  prevent  the  route  from  being 
used  as  a  theater  of  war.  He  has  discretion,  under  his  orders,  to 
allow  or  not  to  allow  troops  to  be  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the 


road  lo  the  other,  and  in  the  e.xercise  of  that  discretion  he  has. 
he  reports  to-tlay,  allowed  Colombian  government  trooj)s  to  go 
over  the  road  as  passengers,  their  arms  being  sent  as  other 
freight. 

"Ordinarily  this  would  be  humiliating  to  another  Government 
situated  as  that  of  Colombia  is,  but  the  latter  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  isthmian  traffic — a  right 
exercised  jointly  by  the  Colombian  and  United  States  govern- 
ments— and  IS  doubtless  glad  to  be  able  to  move  its  troops  in 
any  manner  whatever  by  the  railroad.  As  for  the  revolutionists, 
they  get  no  such  favors  as  this,  and  are  warned  not  to  attack  any 
train  or  otherwi.se  embarrass  traffic.  And  there's  justice  in  this, 
too,  for  the  reason  that  the  revolutionists  are  not  recognized  as 
belligerents.  They  are  forced  by  their  very  situation  to  get 
along  as  they  can  and  to  be  content  with  the  precautions  that  the 
United  States  representative  is  taking  to  i)revent  actual  hostili- 
ties on  the  line.  It  is  fine  di.scrimination,  but  it  has  good  reason 
at  bottom,  and  neither  party  can  logically  complain.  If  there 
is  hot-headed  action  on  either  side^a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
government  tioops  to  abide  by  the  regulations  which  have  been 
set,  or  by  the  revolutionists  to  see  the  justice  of  the  discrimina- 
tion— the  United  States  will  doubtless  take  possession  of  the 
railroad  and  drive  both  combatants  into  the  interior.  Happily, 
however,  that  necessity  has  not  yet  arisen." 


TARIFF   SENTIMENT   IN    IOWA. 

SPEAKER  HENDERSON  caused  as  much  astonishment  by 
his  report  on  free-trade  sentiment  in  Iowa  as  he  did  bv  his 
retirement  from  Congress  (considered  in  these  columns  last 
week).  He  declared  that  "there  is  no  little  sentiment  and  a 
growing  sentiment  among  Republicans  "  in  Iowa  that  trust  evils 
"can  be  cured  or  the  people  benefited  by  free  trade,  in  whole  or 
in  part."  If  the  Speaker's  estimate  of  the  situation  in  tliat 
"rock-ribbed"  Republican  State  is  correct,  it  is  remarked  that 
the  Republican  outlook  in  the  country  at  large  may  not  be  so 
rosy  as  some  suppose  it  to  be.  Mr.  Henderson's  estimate  is  con- 
firmed by  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  who  recently  stated,  in 
an  interview,  that  it  is  "practically  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  Republican  voters"  of  his  State  that  "the  time  has  come  for 
certain  changes  in  the  tariff."  A  nuniljer  of  Iowa  papers  convey 
the  same  idea.  The  Speaker  "knew  before  he  was  nominated," 
says  the  Hampton  Recorder  (Rep.),  "that  many  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  his  district  disagree  with  him  on  the  tariff. "  And  the 
third  district  "  is  a  gage  of  Iowa  sentiment,"  reports  the  Sioux 
City  Tribune  (Ind.) ,  which  adds  that  "this  judgment  is  based  on 
some  knowledge  of  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  on 
expression  of  a  great  number  of  men  whose  business,  as  politi- 
cians, it  is  to  understand  sentiment  in  their  .sections."  The 
Spirit  Lake /?^rt^<?«  (Rep.)  declares: 

"  For  taking  the  position  tliat  protection  shall  not  be  prosti- 
tuted to  selfish  ends,  and  that  Republican  teachings  shall  be  jus- 
tified in  the  withdrawal  of  the  tariff  from  world-conquering  in- 
dustries, Iowa  Republicans  apologize  to  none.  Here  they  have 
deliberately  established  themselves,  and  here  thej'  will  stand  as 
leaders  come  and  leaders  go.  What  is  known  as  the 'Iowa  idea' 
had  its  inception  at  the  Iowa  fireside.  It  has  given  Iowa  signi- 
ficant prominence.  It  has  given  to  the  Democracy  the  deadliest 
blow  that  could  have  been  delivered.  It  is  a  Republican  rallying- 
point  so  inspiring  and  so  influential  as  to  give  substantial  assur- 
ance of  Republican  national  supremacy  far  into  the  future.  If  it 
has  really  driven  from  public  life  the  speaker  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  fact  is  found  additional  proof 
that  ideas  issuing  from  popular  thoughtfulness,  popular  judg- 
ment, and  popular  conscience  are  immeasurably  greater  than  any 
man." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  evidence  is  found  in  many  Iowa 
papers  that  the  taritf-revision  sentiment  there  is  not  serious 
enough  to  rend  the  party  or  endanger  its  success.  The  very 
convention,  held  last  week,  that  nominated  a  succes.sor  for  Mr. 
Henderson's  seat  in  Congress  declares  in  its  platform  that  "we 
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deny  that  the  Dingley  tariff  breeds  and  shelters  trusts,"  and  the 
Burlington  Ha-u>k-Eye.  one  of  the  most  influential   Republican 
papers  in  Iowa,  takes  the  same  stand.     The  Waterloo  Repot  (fr 
(Rep.),  published  in    the    third   district,   denies  flatly    that  the 
Republicans  there  are  for  "  free  trade,  in  whole  or   in  part."  as 
Mr.    Henderson   charges,    and    the    Des    Moines    Kegisli-r   and 
Leader   (Rep.)  believes  that  Mr.  Henderson  "has  attached  un- 
due importance  to  superficial    ditTerences."     So.    too.    think  the 
Council    Bluffs   Nonpareil   (Rep.  i    and   the  Webster  City  /•Vvt-- 
man-Tribuue    (Rep.).      Says    the    Rockford    Register    (Rep.): 
"Trusts  or  no  trusts,  tariff  (.r  no  tariff,  no  sane  man   but  would 
prefer  to  put  up  with  the  ills  of  prosperity  rather  than   with  the 
ills  of  adversity.     No  more  of  tariff  morality  of '92-' 96  for  us. 
Better  a   Morgan,  a   Carnegie,  aiul  a   Rockefeller  than  to  have 
decent  work-people  slinking  down  back-alleys  for  a  mess  of  free 
soup."     The  Eldora  Herald  (Rep.)  and  many  other  Republican 
papers  suspect  that  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Henderson  for  his 
retirement  was  not  the  true  one,  and  some  of  them  think  he  saw- 
defeat  ahead  and  wished  to  avoid  it.     The  Marshalltown  7'i»ies- 
Re/>i/6liian  (Rep.) ,  which  has  been  investigating  the  matter, says  : 

"Since  the  withdrawal  evidences  have  arisen  on  all  sides  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Republicans  in  the  very  counties  which  were 
vitally  necessary  to  his  success  because  of  their  Republican  ma- 
jorities were  going  to  quietly  knife  him.  Their  only  grievance 
was  that  they  were  tired  of  Henderson  because  he  assumed  to 
know  more  than  everybody  else.  It  is  to  the  latter's  credit  that 
he  should  be  the  first  man  to  discover  the  situation." 


MR.   PLATT'S   POLITICAL  CRIP. 

T_r  AS  he  lost  it?  That  is  a  question  tliai  is  being  discussed 
•*■  ■*•  by  the  papers  all  over  the  country,  as  a  result  of  the 
events  at  the  New  York  State  Republican  convention  at  Sara- 
toga. Mr.  Piatt  and  the  iJemocralic  pajters.  for  diverse  rea-sons, 
maintain  that  his  power  is  unbroken;  but  a  good  many  inde- 
pendent pai)ers  regale  their  readers  with  political  obituaries  of 
the  .\ew  York  Senator.  The  Republican  papers  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  If  Mr.  Piatt  can  be  taken  as  an 
authority  on  his  own  political  demise,  the  funeral  may  as  well  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  He  says,  in  a  newspaper  interview :  "I 
am  very  sorry  to  disappoint  those  deeply  interested  friends  of 
mine  who  have  retired  me  from  politics.  They  are  so  earnest 
about  it  that  it  seems  too  bad  to  disobey  them.  Hut  if  they  will 
come  around  they  will  find  that  I  am  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand."  The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  agrees.  Senator 
Plait  has  been  deposed  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  half  a 
dozen  years,  it  recalls,  by  Black.  Roosevelt,  Otlell.  and  others, 
only  to  reappear  at  the  head  of  the  state  machine,  as  much  the 
"easy  boss  "  as  ever.  And  it  regards  this  merely  as  one  more 
instance. 

The  Saratoga  incident  was  the  revision  of  Mr.  Piatt's  slate  at 
the  demand  of  Governor  Odell.  Mr.  Piatt  had  previously  ex- 
perienced an  apparent  change  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  President  for  another  term  (considered  in  these  col- 
umns last  week),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  also  influenced  to  put 


3H  !  DO  NOT  SPEAK  OR   ELSK   VofLL  W.\KE  THE  TARIFF  ! 


AND  JUST  THE.N   SPEAKEK    IIENDI  RSON  CAME  ALONG. 

—  The  C/iiciigv  Rfcord-llfiald. 


The  Donkfv  :  ■■  Now  you  know  how  a  split  feels  " 

—  The  Chicago  .Wk'j. 


I  K'lM    A   SCIF.NTIFIC  STA.\DPOINT   CRATtRS   ARF     i.NTtRKSriM. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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into  the  platform  an  nnti-trust  jilank  stronger  than  the  one  lie 
originally  intended.  Hut  the  convention  was  actually  under 
way  and  the  Piatt  slate  ready  for  ratification  -when  Governor 
Odell  came  on  from  Albany  and  in  a  series  of  conferences  last- 
ing almost  till  daybreak  compelled  the  proposed  nomination  of 
George  R.  Sheldon,  of  New  York,  for  the  lieutenant-governor- 
Bhip  to  be  abandoned,  and  Frank  W.  Higgins,  of  Olean,  to  be 
selected  instead.  The  objection  urged  against  Mr.  Sheldon  was 
that  he  is  too  intimately  connected  with  a  large  number  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  and  especially  with  the  "whiskey  trust." 
Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  : 

"To  assert  that  Senator  Piatt's  power  is  now  finally  broken  by 
yesterday's  episode  would  be  as  premature  as  many  similar  an- 
nouncements of  the  past.  But  it  is  risking  nothing  to  say  that 
it    must    tremendously  damage  a  prestige   much  tarnished  by  a 

long  list  of  blunders. 
Before  the  convention 
of  his  own  puppets  the 
Boss  has  been  humili- 
ated as  never  before. 
Every  delegate  must 
now  realize  that,  if  one 
man  can  defy  him  with 
impunity,  others  can  do 
so  as  well.  The  only 
thing  necessary  for  the 
delegates  to  do  in  order 
to  regain  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  rights  and 
prerogatives  as  men 
and  as  representatives 
of  their  party  is  simply 
to  declare  that  the  rule 
of  Piatt  is  done,  and  it 
will  be  done  for  all 
time." 

The  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican (Ind.)  remarks: 


day  is  not  far  distant  when  no  man  will  secure  a  nomination 
unless  it  be  known  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  his  opposition  to  the 
trusts  he  is  relentless  and  uncompromising.  In  demanding  that 
such  a  man  be  his  running  mate  Governor  Odell  drove  the  last 
peg  to  insure  his  reelection  and  the  triumph  of  his  party." 


THE   rCLlPSE. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"  That  was  something 
of  a  political  Mont 
Pelee  which  erupted 
at  Saratoga  on  Tuesday  evening  and  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
George  R.  Sheldon  from  the  Republican  slate.  His  name  was 
written  opposite  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  on  that  slate, 
but  after  a  little  of  Governor  Odell' s  strenuous  objection  it  v.'as 
erased,  and  the  name  of  a  better  candidate  written  in.  This 
was  done  in  the  face  of  Senator  Piatt's  opposition,  and  that  the 
convention  should  have  complied  with  Odell' s  wishes  shows 
pretty  positively  that  Odell  is  the  real  leader  of  New  York  Re- 
publicans. Piatt  saved  himself  this  time,  as  he  has  done  on 
numerous  prior  occasions,  by  surrendering  to  Odell's  wishes; 
and,  while  he  remains  the  official  boss  of  the  party,  it  can  not 
be  longer  denied  that  he  holds  on  by  the  favor  of  the  present 
governor.  Had  he  endeavored  to  fight  Odell  to  a  finish  before 
the  convention  yesterday  he  would  certainly  have  been  unhorsed. 
His  salvation,  and  the  fact  that  he  continues  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  party,  is  due  entirely  to  his  acquiescence,  after  much  ob- 
jecting, to  Odell's  views  concerning  the  unwisdom  of  Sheldon's 
nomination. 

"The  eruption  through  which  the  party  in  the  Empire  State 
has  just  passed  will  strengthen  rather  than  injure  it.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  was  in  excellent  condition  on  the  eve  of  its  state 
convention.  Nothing  save  an  impotent  Democracy  stood  be- 
tween it  and  victory,  until  it  developed  that  the  slated  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  was  a  man  of  wide  trust  connections. 
His  affiliations  with  Mr.  Morgan  were  found  to  be  of  the  closest, 
and  it  developed  that  he  is  a  director,  or  rather  official,  in  no 
less  than  a  dozen  Morganized  corporations.  A  more  pronounced 
trust  candidate  could  not  have  been  selected,  and  in  declining 
to  run  with  Sheldon  upon  the  ticket  Governor  Odell  conserved 
his  own  and  the  party's  interests.  Sheldon  would  have  carried 
the  ticket  down  to  defeat,  for  the  day  is  at  hand  when  no  ticket 
can  hope  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
if  it  is  in  any  way  contaminated  by  the   trust  influence.     That 


ENGLAND   AND    VENEZUELA   AGAIN. 

PATOS  is  a  bit  of  an  island  peeping  out  of  the  water  about 
midway  between  the  British  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
mainland  of  Venezuela,  in  a  strait  known  as  "the  Dragon's 
Mouth."  As  if  this  were  not  a  bad  enough  strait  to  be  in.  the 
island  now  finds  itself  claimed  at  the  same  time  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  by  the  versatile  President  Cipriano  Castro  of  Vene- 
zuela, whose  exploits  in  war  and  whose  success  in  selling  the 
same  asphalt  lakes  and  railroad  franchises  to  several  difTerent 
people  have  earned  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  champion 
exjiloiter  of  South  America.  Senor  Castro  is  at  present  busy 
with  a  revolutionary  rival  who  is  trying  to  do  unto  the  President 
as  the  latter  did  unto  President  Andrade,  his  predecessor ;  but 
President  Castro  has  found  time  to  threaten  Great  Britain  with  a 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  British  Foreign  Office,  in  reply, 
avers  that  the  island  never  belonged  to  Venezuela,  but  has  been 
British  for  many,  many  years,  and  an  anonj-mous  Foreign 
Office  dignitary  is  reported  as  exclaiming:  "We  wish  the  United 
States  would  take  over  the  whole  country  ;  then,  perhaps,  we 
would  get  some  peace."  To  which  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
replies  that  "the  English  statesman  seems  to  miss  the  underly- 
ing principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  which  is  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  such  states  as  Venezuela.  And  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  remarks : 

"The  charitable  British  readiness  that  the  United  States  shall 
accumulate  a  large  bunch  of  trouble  in  order  to  save  Great  Brit- 
ain less  trouble  is  familiar,  but  hardly  a  subject  for  gratitude. 
It  would  be  just  as  much  to  the  point  to  propose  that  the  United 
States  shall  also  take  Trinidad  and  thus  avoid  friction  between 
that  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland.  The  British  mind 
might  not  appreciate  that  proposition,  but  it  is  just  as  logical  as 
the  other  one." 

Jose  Ignacio  Diaz  Barcenas,  Venezuelan  consul  in  Philadel- 
phia, makes  an  interesting  comment  on  the  situation  in  the 
Philadelphia  7V<j;V/^  ^w^;'/6"rt;/.     He  says: 

"  While  the  situation  may  be  held  to  be  serious,  I  do  not  regard 
it  so,  for  England  will  be  obliged  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion. Venezuela  will  protest,  and  then  this  countrj'  will  no 
doubt  interpose  until  it  is  clearly  made  out  to  whom  the  island 
belongs. 

"While  Patos  is  unimportant  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  it 
is  exceedingly  important  from  a  strategic  point.  It  lies  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  mainland,  where  British  guns  could  easily 
command  the  coast  and  protect  an  invading  army  until  it  gained 
a  secure  footing.  It  is  at  present  inhabited  by  fishermen  and 
egg-hunters.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  farming. 

"That  island  has  always  belonged  to  Venezuela  since  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  out.  The  ancient  claim  of  Great  Britain 
was  settled  in  favor  of  Venezuela  away  back  in  1840.  Since 
1826  Venezuela  has  administered  what  government  there  has 
been.  My  country  can  not  cede  or  .sell  territory,  for  there  is  a 
constitutional  prohibition  against  it.  The  revolution  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  case,  for  even  should  the  revolutionists  succeed, 
the  new  rulers  of  the  country  would  indorse  the  present  con- 
stitution. 

"Americans  do  not  understand  South  American  revolutions. 
You  take  them  too  seriouslj'.  One  might  saj'that  the  revolution 
is  our  method  of  election.  There  is  no  bad  feeling,  no  more  bad 
blood  between  the  belligerents  than  between  your  political  parties 
at  election  times. 

"Usually   the   revolutionary   party   is   the   stronger,  and   the 
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President,  having  grown  rich,  runs  away.  j>erniitting  the  revo- 
lutionary chiefs  to  reorganize  the  Government. 

"This  move  of  President  Castro  in  sticking  to  his  office,  and 
even  taking  the  tield  at  the  head  of  the  arnjy.  is  unheard  of. 
General  Castro  upset  Andrade's  Government  and  Andrade  ran 
away.  Then  Castro  was  one  year  dictator,  one  year  provisional 
President,  and  last  year  was  elected  to  a  si.\  years'  term  as 
President. 

"CrcsjM),  who  was  the  predecessor  ot  Andrade,  secured  the 
election  of  Andrade  in  order  to  defeat  the  revolutionists,  who 
had  selected  another  man. 

"  Revolutions  clear  the  atmosphere  in  my  country,  and  the 
coustiiution  goes  on  ail  the  time.  There  is  no  bad  blood,  and 
the  revolutionary  party  gaining  the  ascendency  does  not  inter- 
fere with  local  governiueut  or  the  judiciary.  The  change  only 
affects  the  administration  executives  and  foreign  ministers. 

"As  a  rule,  all  of  the  foreign  ministers  are  reappointed.  Then 
the  generals  of  the  revolution  go  into  tlie  army,  and  the  old 
officers  remain,  and  everybody  is  satisfied  for  a  year  or  so." 


A    "HOME-RULE"  TAX    MOVEIVIENT   IN 
COLORADO. 

COT>ORADO  people  are  now  engaged  in  a  political  campaign 
for  the  election,  in  November,  of  a  governor  and  other 
state  officers.  More  than  usual  interest  is  taken  in  the  contest 
this  year  throughout  the  countrj'  on  account  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Ruckliu  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  on  election  day  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. This  amendment,  whicii  takes  its  name  from  State  Sena- 
tor James  \V.  Hucklin,  its  sponsor,  propo.ses  to  grant  to  the 
]>eoi)le  of  each  county  and  city  in  the  State  self  government  in 
the  matter  of  local  taxation.  No  system  of  raising  jiublic  reve- 
nue is  favored  or  recommended  by  the  friends  of  the  amendment, 
according  to  their  campaign  literature,  the  purpose  being  merely 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  the  voters  of  each  locality  shall 
be  free  every  four  years  to  change  the  method  of  taxation  for 
local  purposes. 

Senator  Bucklin  styles  it  the  Australasian  plan,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  in  several  of  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies for  varying  periods  of  time.  In  March,  iSyg,  Mr.  Bucklin 
and  two  other  state  senators — William  A.  Hill  and  Thomas  J. 
Ehrhart — were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Senate  of  Colorado 
to  investigate  the  state  and  local  revenue  laws  and  "particularly 
instructed  to  investigate  the  tax  laws  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Australian  colonies  and  the  effect  of  such  laws."  During  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1S99  and  igtx)  Senator  Bucklin  visited  the 
Australian  colonies  and  subsequently  made  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings to  the  state  legislature  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages. 
The  result  was  the  enactment  of  a  measure  by  the  legislature 
to  submit  to  the  voters  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
home  rule  in  taxation.  Several  months  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  legislature  the  opponents  of  the  law  induced  the  governor 
to  call  a  special  session,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which  was  to 
repeal  the  submission  act.  Such  a  se.ssion  was  called,  but  the 
law,  after  an  exciting  debate,  was  allowed  to  stand. 

The  Republican  platform  denounces  the  proposed  amendment 
as  experimental  and  revolutionary  legislation,  while  the  Demo- 
crats only  by  implication  favor  the  bill  in  their  platform  by  a 
declaration  for  all  legislation  extending  the  home-rule  principle. 
The  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  convention  of  June,  1902, 
indorsed  the  amendment,  the  president  saying  that  "it  should 
appeal  to  every  union  man  if  for  no  other  cause  that  it  comes 
nearer  carrying  the  jirincij^les  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
than  any  other  law  enacted  in  Colorado."  The  Socialists,  as  a 
body,  are  also  said  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  league  of  Denver  citizens  was  formed  Sep- 
tember 20  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  systematic  campaign 
against  the  law  all  over  the  State.     Its  motto,  as  given  in  the 


Denver  Kepttbltcan  of  September  21,  is:  "The  Bucklin  amend- 
ment means  the  single  tax,  confiscation,  confusion,  panic."  In 
a  circular  letter  to  the  voters,  signed  by  Jacob  Fillius,  president, 
and  John  K.  Leet.  secretary,  the  league  says. 

"Alarmed  at  the  discovery  that  a  secret  society  of  single  taxers. 
aided  by  contributions  from  iill  over  the  country,  has  captured 
many  of  the  leaders  among  our  w<»rkingmen.  a  large  number 
of  representative  citizens  of  Denver,  of  ImiiIi  jKjlitical  parties, 
have  hurriedly  formed  an  ass<»ciation  called  the  Anti-Bucklin 
Amendment  League,  for  the  j)urpose  of  arousing  all  the  people 
to  the  danger  that  apathy  and  inditTcrence  may  jjcrmit  the  pro- 
posed revolutionary  ciiange  in  our  state  constitution  to  be 
adopted. 

"  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  protect  yourself  by  lielpiiig  us  to 
avert  this  calamity.     We  are  conservative  when  we  assert  that: 

"F'irst — The  Bucklin  amendment  means  the  single  tax. 

"Second — It  will  reward  tax-dodgers. 

"Third— It  will  confiscate  real  estate. 

"Fourth — It  will  confuse  our  tax  system. 

"Fifth — It  will  thwart  the  revenue  law. 

"Sixth — It  will  disturb  business. 

"Seventh — It  will  drive  away  capital. 

"Colorado  is  tired  of  having  every  new  experiment  in  govern- 
ment tried  upon  her.  as  doctors  try  a  doulnful  new  medicine  on 
a  dog.     It  gives  us  an  injurious  reputation  for  eccentricity." 

Advocates  of  tha  amendment  deny  that  it  means  the  single  taj 
more  than  any  other  system  of  taxation,  since  the  only  object  oi 
the  change  is  to  grant  to  counties  and  cities  freedom  to  choose 
by  majority  vote  whatever  plan  they  may  desire  for  local  pur- 
poses. Only  the  rural  weekly  newspapers — about  fort}*  of  thera 
— favor  the  amendment.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Netcs,  a  Demo- 
cratic daily  published  in  Denver  by  United  States  .Senator  Pat- 
terson, prints  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure,  but  does 
not  indorse  it  editorially. 

The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  thinks  that  "there  is  danger 
that  through  the  negligence  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  it 
may  secure  a  majority  of  the  votes  on  the  amendment,"  and  goes 
on  to  say : 

"The  Bucklin  amendment  means  the  single  land  tax.  Not 
one  of  its  advocates  can  truthfully  deny  this,  and  the  single  tax 
means  the  ultimate  confiscation  of  jirivate  land.  If  the  rental 
value  of  land  is  not  sufficient  to  jiay  the  taxes  levied  against  it, 
the  owners  will  allow  it  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State.  It  is  the 
same  as  confiscation,  and  the  hope  of  the  Bucklinites  is  that  this 
will  be  the  result. 

"The  idea  that  the  ])eople  of  a  State  like  Colorado  should 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is 
to  destroy  jirivate  ownership  of  land  is  a  rejiroach  totlieir  intelli- 
gence, and  yet  that  is  what  the  advocates  of  the  Bucklin  amend- 
ment are  urging,  and  if  an  effort  is  not  put  forth  to  defeat  the 
proposition  that  is  what  we  may  come  to  sooner  or  later." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  use  soft  coal  in  their  furnaces  report  that  they 
find  it  hard.  — TVk-  CJudigv  Tribune. 

H  xRP  coal  is  again  advancing.  As  most  persons  look  at  it,  however,  it  is 
retreating. —  The  St.  Louis  G/obt-- Democrat. 

HOBSON  is  going  back  to  work,  and  the  rescue  season  may  now  be  con- 
sidered officially  closed.  —  "  Tlw  Hertford  Post. 

Mr.  Hkv.an  says  he  would  like  to  see  one  trust  magnate  in  prison.  How 
would  a  caged  round-t)aler  suit  him?— 77/(*  Washington  I'ost. 

One  Democrat  was  elected  to  the  Vermont  .senate.  That,  at  least,  as- 
sures harmony  in  the  party  caucus  in  that  body. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

15RIEKI.V.  the  Republican  position  is  that  the  tarifT  does  not  need  reform- 
ing and  that  the  Republicans  are  the  boys  to  reform  it. —  Tlie  Chicago  Xeivs. 

If  the  Pottsville  man  who  found  a  coal-mine  in  his  back-yard  doesn't  t>e- 
long  to  the  Union,  will  he  be  permitted  to  mine  his  coal  i—The  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

A   PENNSVLV.-\NI.\  man  is  under  arrest  for  stealing  coal  from  one  of  the 

divine-right    mines.     This   is  n.it    larceny.      It   is   heresy. —  The  Baltimore 
American. 

"  .Arf  Methodists  cold?"  .-isks  the  Chic.-igo  C/iroiiicle.  Well,  if  they  are 
not  they  doubtless  will  be  this  winter.  Coai  prices  are  the  same  to  them 
as  to  other  people.— 77/^  A'ansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AMERICAN    BOOKS    READ    ABROAD. 

SOME  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Sydney  Smith,  the  English 
author  and  divine,  asked  condescendingly:  "In  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  who  rea<ls  an  American  book,  or  goes  to 
an  American  |>lay.  or  looks  at  an  American  statue?  "  His  deroga- 
tory (lucstion-marks  have  now  lost  all  their  meaning.  As  is 
pi>inted  out  by  a  writer  in  The  World's  Work  (September), 
practically  all  the  notalile  American  books  are  now  republished 
in  England,  and  the  tourist  finds  Tauchnitz  editions  of  the  latest 
American  "success"  strewn  all  over  Europe.  The  writer  con- 
tinues ; 

"  In  a  little  Lincolnshire  town  is  a  club  that  meets  weekly  to 
read  and  talk  about  literature,  chiefly  the  classics.  When  the 
time  came,  they  read  Lowell.  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  and 
Poe.  just  these  five  Americans.  But  they  read  them  not  as 
American  writers  at  all :  the  books  were  regarded,  in  their  proper 
perspective,  as  English  classics.  And  this  has  been  the  typical 
English  attitude.  In  the  same  town  less  cultivated  folk  were 
reading  Will  Carleton  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  catching  the 
minimum  of  local  color  and  provincial  spirit,  the  maximum  of 
homely  familiar  sentiment;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
were  reading  English  verse.  This  again  is  typical.  All  these 
writers  are  read  thrt»ughoiU  Great  Britain  as  freely  as  here — 
tho  by  proi)ortionately  fewer  readers — ami  I^ongfellow  without 
doubt  is  one  of  the  two  most  popular  (main-  even  say  the  most 
po[)ular)  of  English  [)oets  ;  but  there  is  .so  faint  a  hall-mark  of 
Americanism  on  what  is  read  that  it  is  all  regarded  as  English 
letters." 

A  well-informed  Englishman,  when  asked  recently  if  he  read 
the  American  authors,  replied  that  he  did  not  know  America  had 
any  distinctively  national  literature.  When  pressed,  however, 
he  ailmitted  that  he  was  familiar  with  Mark  Twain's  writings; 
*'and  his  eyes  opened  wider  as  he  confessed  a  knowledge  of  this 
list:  Bancroft,  Prescott.  Parkman,  Motley,  Fiske,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Captain  Malum,  Frank  Stockton,  and  Mr.  Howells. 
Bret  Harte.  Mr.  K.  Marion  Crawford.  Mr.  Henry  James,  and 
Mrs.  Atherton.  he  averred,  were  quasi-English  through  their 
residence  in  London."     Furthermore: 

"He  confessed  to  having  read  "Helen's  Babies,'  and  'Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast  '  with  his  'Crusoe,'  and  Cooper  with  his 
Scott.  He  also  reads  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  with 
commendable  enthusiasm  he  said,  'And  who  is  this  new  man 
Wister.  That  story  of  his' — he  had  read  "The  Virginian,' — 'is 
the  real  gold  of  fine,  clean,  vigorous  life  in  a  book.'  His  whole 
confession  is  an  average  sample  of  the  English  view — not  the 
bookish  or  the  university  view,  but  the  every-day  benefit-of- 
clergy  view — of  American  letters,  tho  naturally  among  many 
men  the  lists  would  vary.  These  writers  have  a  steady  sale  in 
English  as  in  American  book-stores." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  enumerate  other  definite  instances  of 
American  books  which  are  winning  a  recognized  place  in  Euro- 
pean libraries  : 

"Captain  Mahan  was  actually  'discovered'  in  England,  and 
every  English  naval  officer  now  owns  his  books.  With  German, 
French,  and  Japanese  editions — every  Japanese  officer  is  sup- 
plied with 'The  Influence  of  Sea  Power' — the  volumes  have 
affected  the  naval  policy  of  the  world.  Mr.  George  Kenuan's 
'Siberia  and  the  Exiles,"  boasting  German,  French,  and  Danish 
translations,  was  read  by  the  Czar,  tho  it  was  blacklisted  in 
Russia,  and  it  profoundly  influenced  European  opinion.  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington's  human  story,  'Up  from  Slavery,' 
eagerly  read  in  England,  has  been  translated  into  more  lan- 
guages, in  all  probability,  than  any  other  American  book.  And 
at  present '  Ben  Hur  '  is  sweeping  Europe  about  as  it  swept  the 
United  States,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  why  so  late  it  is  hard  to 
say. 

"Some  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  work,  a  novel  of  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers, and  some  tales  of  Mrs.  Delaiul,  who  is  popular  in  England, 


have  been  thnie  into  French,  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt's  '  Cromwell,' 
and  Miss  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Howells  are  read  in  both  French  and 
German.  There  is  a  (ierman  edition  ot  Edward  Bellamy's 
'Equality.'  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  'Story  of  a  Bad  Boy'  is  a 
standard   reading  book  in  French  schools — oflficially  authorized." 

American  novels,  declares  the  writer  in  The  World' s  Work, 
are  finding  a  larger  and  larger  audience  in  England.  While  it 
is  sometimes  true  that  novels  well  known  here  do  not  become 
known  there,  because  the  "booming  "  of  them  does  not  reach  so 
far,  yet  "American  publishers  agree  in  admitting  that  a  good 
story  well  written  is  sure  of  an  English  sale,  if  the  society  pre- 
sented is  not  too  provincially  American  to  be  comprehended." 
He  writes  further: 

"  J.  Devlin  :  Boss, '  a  really  ca|)able  taleof  American  politics, 
was  refused  the  imprint  of  a  London  publisher  because  English 
readers,  he  said,  could  not  understand  American  politics. 
Tiiere  was  no  such  difficulty  with  'David  Harum  '  and  '  Eben 
Holden,'  which  were  widely  read  in  England — 'Eben  Holden' 
to  some  e.Ktent  in  pirated  editions.  Here,  in  a  way,  was  an 
American  invasion,  for  the  publishers  of  'Eben  Holden'  have 
been  seeking  a  foreign  market  for  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
yet  added  to  '  Ebon  Holden '  five  other  books  last  sea.son  re- 
printed for  English  readers. 

"Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  stories  and  other  Western  tales,  such 
as  Mr.  Hough's  '  Story  of  a  Cowboy,'  have  appealed  to  English 
readers  as  satisfying  their  preconception  of  American  life,  which 
not  even  their  familiarity  with  Mr.  Howells  can  correct. 

"Mr.  Frank  Norris  helped  to  strengthen  it  by  '  The  Octopus, ' 
profoundly  affecting  critics  with  that  splendid  Western  canvas. 
Miss  Johnston's  romances,  feeding  another  desire,  and  likewise 
Mr.  Churchill's  stories  sold  readily  in  England,  but  with  no 
such  rush  as  they  piled  up  editions  at  home.  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  stories,  Mr.  Cal)le's  'The  Cavaliers,'  Mr.  Chambers's 
'Cardigan,'  were  well  accepted — these  books  cited  standing  for  a 
longer  list  of  the  sort  of  American  novel  that  oermeates  to  the 
English  story-reading  class.  It  is  useless  to  mention  the  serious 
books  that  might  be  typified  by  the  late  Mr.  Scudder's  recent 
'  Life  of  James  Russell  Lowell, '  or  such  essays  as  Lafcadio 
Hearn's.  as  being  read  in  England — they  fall  into  the  class  of 
books  that  come  to  every  cultivated  man's  table  in  English- 
speaking  countries  round  the  world  :  only  the  novels  are  salient 
on  the  point  under  consideration,  and  they  show  merely  that 
English  readers  read  much  what  Americans  read — only  less  of  it 
in  proportion." 

NEW    PLAYS   BY    PINERO   AND    BENSON. 

I^HE  opening  of  the  New  York  dramatic  season  has  been 
signalized  by  two  important  events,  the  production  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pinero's  latest  play,  "Iris,"  with  Virginia  Harned  in  the 
title  role,  and  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  comedy,  "Aunt  Jeannie, " 
with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  the  leading  part.  The  first- 
named  play  had  a  long  run  in  London  last  winter;  the  second  is 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  and  is  the  initial  dra- 
matic venture  of  an  English  writer  already  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "Dodo,"  a  societ}'  novel  which  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
England.  There  are  certain  connecting  links  between  the  two 
plays.  Both  are  built  around  the  sex-motive,  and  both  deal  with 
the  "flashy  "  type  of  English  .social  life. 

Mr.  William  Winter,  the  veteran  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  metes  out  to  both  plays  little  but  the  severest 
kind  of  condemnation,  sketches  the  plot  of  Mr.  Benson's  comedy 
as  follows : 

"In  the  person  of  Aunt  Jeannie,  Mrs.  Campbell  has  to  repre- 
sent a  tempting  widow  who  temporarily  tangles  herself  in  a 
mesh  of  troubles  by  flirting  with  her  niece's  betrothed  lover,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  niece's  marriage  with  a  scamp.  Her  pur- 
pose is  accomplished  ;  but,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  she  grieves  her 
niece  and  afflicts  her  own  lover,  and  for  a  time  she  suffers  the 
usual  consequences  of  virtuous  self-sacrifice.  The  play  becomes 
mildly  ardent  in  its  episode  of  allurement,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
flabby  and  feeble,  and  the  public  will  gain  nothing  from  its  pro- 
duction, aside  from  a  pleasing  view  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  some- 
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vvhal  nmluie,  tho  .still  jjoiculiul,  fusciiialioii.  It  is  tlic  jiroli-v 
synopsis  of  a  .sentimental  love-story — probably  a  French  novel — 
and  it  is  completely  (k-stilntc  of  MKiveinent.  ...  lis  style  is 
dulness  incarnate. " 

Thi.s  sweeping  jiulgmeiit,  iiowever,  is  nut  shared  by  either  ///c- 
'limes  or  The  Coniiiiercial  .la'Ter/isft .  "  In  the  dramatic  essen- 
tials," declares  7/ic  Times.  ".Mr.  Iv  1".  Benson's  situations  ring 
trne ;  and  if  the  play  is  not  of  absorbing  interest,  it  is  still  inter- 
esting enough  to  make  a  vehicle  for  j)rcsenting  Mrs.  i'atrick 
Campbell  again  to  audiences  that  have  learned  to  appreciate  her 
in  a  better  cause."     Ami   ///<•  (.'mntne/i  ini  .ItiTep  fiser  mxyti: 

"  The  <piality  of  .sex  shines  in  her  |Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell]  as 
in  no  other  English-speaking  actress  of  our  time.  In  Aunt 
Jeannie  both  the  charm  and  the  (piality  have  free  and  full  play. 
Her  conquest  of  the  peer  was  a  veritable  e.sposition,  with  the 
lightest  and  deftest  of  touches  of  nearly  every  feminine  fasci- 
nation— in  voice,  action,  and  m;iiiner,  in  eves  .md  hands  aiul 
shoulders,  in  the  rus- 
tle of  her  gown  and 
the  Hash  of  her  jew- 
els. ...  It  was  act- 
ing by  suggestion 
near  its  best." 

All  the  critics  agree 
that  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Pinero  has  chosen 
for  his  last  drama  is 
of  a  most  disagreeable 
and  repellent  charac- 
ter, but  all— with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Win- 
ter, who  brands  the 
play  as  irredeemably 
bad  —  concede  that 
"Iris"  has  great  dra- 
matic power.  7'/i  e 
Times  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the 
plot : 

"  Iris  is  a  woman  of 
the  fashionable  world,  who  is  not  only  irreproachable  in  her 
life,  but  who  exerts  a  positive  charm  and  a  force  t>f  beneHceuce 
among  her  friends.  Her  fall  is  the  result  of  a  nature  that 
loves  luxury,  and  that,  when  the  necessity  comes  for  facing- 
poverty  and  discomftirt,  brings  her  lower  anil  lower  in  the  scale 
of  life. 

"She  is  in  love  with  a  young  and  impoverished  gentleman,  but 
is  prevented  from  marrying  him  by  a  clause  in  her  late  hus- 
banil's  will  providing  that  if  she  marries,  the  property  shall 
cease  to  be  hers.  Instead  of  deciding  for  or  against  the  young 
man  and  poverty,  she  drifts  into  relations  with  him  that  arc 
clearly  more  thaji  plalonic. 

"The  catastrophe  of  the  story  is  tiie  result  of  the  loss  of  her 
estate.  A  trustee  absconds,  leaving  her  only  a  matter  of  $700 
or  so  a  year  to  live  on.  Even  now,  however,  she  is  not  past 
redemption.  She  has  only  to  marry  the  young  man  and  go  with 
him  to  face  life  anew  in  America.  She  decides  instead  to  wait, 
living  on  the  remnant  of  her  husl)and's  fortune. 

"She  has  a  fabulously  wealthy  admirer,  Maldouado,  a  Span- 
ish-American Jew,  who  seizes  upon  the  opportunity  to  win  her 
love.  The  means  by  which  Iris  is  led  step  by  ste[>  to  accejn 
money  from  him,  and  linally  to  become  his  mistress,  are  too  in- 
tricate and  subtle  to  be  described  here.     But  her  fall  is  complete. 

"  When  the  young  man  returns  from  America  he  finds  her  liv- 
ing with  Maldouado.  After  a  painful  scene,  in  which  her  emo- 
tions rise  to  extreme  heights,  he  leaves  her  crushed.  His  only 
words  arc,  'I  am  sorry.  I  am  sorry.'  Maldouado,  when  he  in 
turn  discovers  that  Iris  has  never  loved  him,  casts  her  angrily 
forth  into  the  streets." 

"Such  is  the  drama,"  comments  The  Evetiiiig  Tos/,  "upon 
which  the  premier  dramatist  of  the  day  has  expended  his  ripest 
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talents.  That  there  is  much  miserable  truth  in  it.  that  it  is  in 
many  jilaces  lx>tli  |K)werful  and  fascinating,  and  that  it  often  ex- 
hibits in  striking  fashion  the  skill  of  the  practised  playwiight 
can  not  be  (Knied,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  whole  tone  of 
it  is  unpleasant,  and  the  general  effect  of  it  unwholesome." 
/'//<•  Commetfial  .Utverliser,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  enthu- 
siastic tribute  to  the  J'lay  ; 

"Every  detail  is  fuse<l  with  the  art  that  hides  art  and  lulN>r 
iiiio  a  luirmoniously  pn),.ortioned  an<l  logically  cumulative 
whole.  There  may  well  be  two  years'  work  in 'Iris.'  Everv 
stroke  is  at  once  incisive  and  decisive.  The  severe  economy  of 
means,  the  austerity  that  pervades  the  jjiece,  the  impression  of 
minute  and  naked  verity,  as  of  stripped  souls,  that  it  conveys — 
all  deepen  its  dramatic  pregnancy.  One  forgets  that  there  is  an 
audience." 

The   lone  <>f   Mr.  Winter's  coluniii-and-a-half  critique  in  The 
7'ri/>ini,   m-Av  \m;  judged    by  hi<  char.u-terizatioii   of  "Iris  "as  "a 

play  in  which  not  a 
single  important  in- 
cident is  clean,  and 
scarce  a  single  char- 
acter worthy  of  re- 
spect ;  a  play  in  which 
people  talk  and  act  as 
if  there  were  no  such 
thing  on  earth  as  mor- 
al principle  uv  phys- 
ical purity,  and  as  if 
ihey  were  living  in  a 
society  bereft  alike  of 
virtue,  decency,  and 
c  o  m  m  o  n  s  e  n  s  e  .  " 
Worse  compounds  of 
"libertinism  and  car- 
nality," he  adds, 
"have,  Mihappiiy, 
more  than  ouce  been 
seen  uimjii  our  stage  ; 
but  no  compound  of 
those  ingredients  rpiite  so  jjretentious  in  form,  or  quite  so  spe- 
cious in  its  i)relension,  has  hiiherto  been  exhibited." 
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REVIVAL    OF    A    LOST   ART. 

MUCH  inierest  has  been  arousetl  in  France  by  the  attempt 
of  a  group  of  Parisian  sculptors  to  resuscitate  an  art  in 
whicli  >ome  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  have  excelled,  namely, 
sculpture  in  wax.  (Jluite  a  number  of  statuettes  made  in  this 
new,  yet  old,  medium  have  been  recently  exhibited  in  Paris, 
with  results  that  are  regarded  as  decidedly  encouraging.  Mr. 
Frederick  Lees,  who  writes  of  the  movement  in  The  .Irehi- 
leitumi  Ricoiti  (New  York,  September)  declares: 

"riie  production  of  works  of  art  in  wax  dates  from  the  earliest 
limes,  and  probably  originated  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  where  wax 
was  employed  to  embalm  the  dead.  The  Greeks  are  known  to 
have  ornamented  their  bedrooms  with  wax  images  of  their 
children  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the  art  was  wide- 
spread, there  existed  a  class  of  artists  in  wax  who  became 
serious  rivals  of  sculptors  and,  bronze-founders  in  modeling  the 
human  face,  animals,  and  natural  objects  of  all  kinds.  Gold- 
smiths and  sculjitors  of  Italy  practised  the  art  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onward,  and  produced  many  masterpieces,  some  of 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
-Munich  arl-gallery  is  a  wax  '  Descent  from  the  Cross  '  attributed 
to  Michelangelo  ;  in  the  Wicar  collection  at  Lille  is  a  wax  bust  of 
a  young  girl — surpassingly  modeled — which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Florentine  Orsino  ;  and  Benveuuto  Cellini  has  left  behind 
.several  fine  works,  including  two  well-known  portraits  of  Ales- 
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saiuiro  aud  Francis  do  Mcilici.  hi  France,  this  iiUerestinjf 
branch  uf  art  hus  ulsu  hail  many  celebrated  adherents  in  tlie 
past.  On  (he  deatli  of  tlie  kings  of  France,  it  used  to  be  the  cus- 
tom to  expose  to  public  view  a  wax  model  of  the  monarch's  face  ; 
and  that  of  Henry  IV'.,  niodeled  and  colored  by  (luillaume 
Oupie  (1574-166J),  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  the  Musee 
Conde,  at  Chantilly.  Hut  the  most  celebrated  of  all  l-'rench 
sculiKirs  in  wax  was  Antoine  Benoit,  whose  portrait  of  Louis 
XIV.  at  Versailles  is  the  njost  authentic  likeness  of  that  monarch 
iu  existence." 

M.  Stanislas  Lami,  a  sculptor  of  note  and  an  earnest  inquirer 
into  little-known  by-paths  of  the  history  of  art,  was  the  lirst  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  example  of  these  eminent  predecessors. 
On  commencing  his  work,  however, 
about  four  years  ago,  he  experi- 
enced many  difficulties.  Says  Mr. 
Lees : 

"For  six  months  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  study  in  the  workshops  of 
Parisian  dull-makers,  and,  tho  he 
was  t(  Id  much  which  was  u.seless 
to  him,  he  did  not  fail  to  pick  up 
many  hints,  which,  with  his  supe- 
rior knowiedge  as  a  sculptor,  were 
of  extreme  value.  Needless  to  say, 
however,  he  produced  nothing  but 
failures  during  the  first  six  months 
he  was  working  on  his  own  re- 
sources ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
expiration  of  that  time  that  he  ac- 
quired the  many  tours  tie  vuxin 
which  are  necessary  to  introduce  the 
melted  wax  (prepared  and  hard- 
ened by  a  method  which  is  the 
sculptor's  secret),  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  mold  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  finished  clay  mod- 
eL  When  this  has  been  done  the 
statuette  has  to  be  finished,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  marble  statu- 
ette, with  sculptor's  tools  warmed 
to  various  temperatures.  The  work 
from  first  to  last  has  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  studio  kept  at  a  uniform 
and  high  degree  of  temperature, 
and  the  statuette  must  be  protected 
from  all  currents  of  cold  air,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
cracks  and  irreparably  damaging  it. 
M.  Lami  has  from  time  to  time  ex- 
hibited his  beautiful  little  wax  fig- 
ures at  the  Salon  ;  but  until  he  had 
a  collective  exhibition  at  the  Gal- 
erie  des  Artistes  Modernes  in  Paris 
people  were  unable  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  revival  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
This  exhibition  included  twenty-six  works,  composed  of  imag- 
inative subject.s,  busts,  and  portraits,  tinted  aud  coloied  in  a  man- 
ner which  makes  them  admirably  adapted  for  home  decoration. 
Two  of  this  talented  sculptor's  works  have  found  their  way 
into  the  art  collection  of  a  well-known  American  connoisseur." 

Another  sculptor  who  has  been  highly  successful  in  producing 
statuettes  iu  hardened  wax  is  M.  Leon  Delagrange.  His  "dan- 
cing-girls,"  observes  Mr.  Lees,  "delight  the  eye  as  much  by  their 
color  as  by  the  exquisiteness  of  their  form."  In  parts  the  wax  is 
"almost  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  note-paper,"  and  "makes  one  mar- 
vel at  the  technical  skill  of  the  artist."  JMme.  Therese  Peltier, 
a  ladj'-sculptor  of  Paris,  has  also  made  a  specialty  of  sculpture 
in  wax.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"The  impression  that  wax  is  too  fragile  a  material  for  serious 
works  of  art  is  at  once  swept  away  by  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
these  three  artists,  like  those  of  their  predecessors,  are,  if  not  as 
durable  as  marble,  at  least  as  permanent  as  terra-cotta.  Wax 
hardens   with   age,   Benoit's  portrait   of   Louis    XIV.,    at    Ver- 
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saillcs,  which  is  uni>rotected  by  glass,  being  almost  as  hard  to- 
day as  a  piece  of  marble.  If  modern  woiks  are  i)litced  under 
glass  covers,  it  is  not  on  account  of  extreme  fragility  but  to  pro- 
tect them  from  accidents  and  dust.  When  these  facts  become 
thoroughly  understood,  statuettes  in  hardened  wax  will  become 
almost  as  pojiular  in  the  ornamentation  of  our  interiors  as  those 
in  other  materials." 

A   CHURCHMAN'S   INDICTMENT  OF    MODERN 

FICTION. 

A  VIGOROUS  onslaught  upon  some  of  the  leading  tenden- 
■^»-  cies  of  latter-day  fiction  is  made  by  a  writer  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  London  Church  Quixrterly  Revteiv.  In  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  his  article  he  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  "a  great  and 
portentous  change  is  passing  over 
the  character  and  spirit  of  English 
literature."  The  real  significance 
of  this  change  may  be  gathered 
from  his  statement  that  "the  one 
section  of  contemporary  authorship 
which  commands  and  satisfies  the 
public  ear,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
solid  thought  and  to  the  serious 
detriment  (in  many  of  its  forms)  of 
the  national  character,  is  the  mod- 
ern novel."     He  continues: 

"  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  one 
of  the  deadliest  injuries  to  works  of 
imagination  arises  from  their  un- 
paralleled commercial  success.  The 
immense  sums  netted  by  popular 
novelists  naturally  have  a  tendency 
to  divert  the  attention  of  writers 
from  devotion  to  what  is  highest  to 
that  which  will  secure  the  largest 
pecuniary  profit.  It  has  been  for- 
cibly said  that  '  when  literature  has 
been  degraded  to  the  jjurpose  of 
amusing  the  public,  and  when  men- 
tal endowment  and  words  of  the 
highest  meaning  have  been  pro- 
faned by  men  ignorant  of  the  sig- 
nificance even  of  their  own  powers, 
there  flows  forth  a  stream  of  intel- 
lectual life  through  society  cut  off 
from  its  true  fountain  and  diverted 
from  its  proper  object.'  With  the 
prevailing  adoration  of  wealth  and 
its  accompanying  universal  indul- 
gence in  lavish  expenditure,  the 
temptation  to  prostitute  literary  tal- 
ent to  the  production  of  work  that 
will  command  the  widest  sale  is  almost  overpowering.  The 
modern  novelist  is  exceptionally  exposed  to  this  temptation,  as 
his  lot  is  cast  in  days  '  when  the  intellect  is  vexed  with  the  spur 
of  competition,  and  the  inspiration  of  heaven  is  bargained  away 
in  the  dearest  niai-ket.'" 

The  "  problem  novel  "  is  the  first  branch  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion to  come  under  the  scalpel  of  this  critic,  who  claims  that  this 
class  of  work  "exercises  a  specially  baneful  influence."  He 
writes : 

"Amongst  the  questions  which  modern  learning,  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  the  conditions  of  our  complicated  social  organization 
have  opened,  there  are  many  which  demand  scrupulously  accu- 
rate statement,  special  knowledge,  severe  self-restraint,  and 
delicate  handling.  To  fail  in  any  of  these  qualities  is  to  render 
their  discussion  at  once  worthless  aud  injurious  ;  to  be  absolutely 
silent  about  sonu  of  them,  in  works  of  imagination,  whose  end 
is  joy  and  beauty,  is  the  only  seemly  choice.  Yet  it  is  just  those 
problems  which  are  best  left  shrouded  under  cover  of  work  de- 
signed for  serious  and  professional  study  that  are  now  dragged 
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into  the  full  light  of  discussion  coram  poptilo.  The  enigmas  ami 
perplexities  of  life,  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  the  modern  doctrine  of  heredity,  the  relig- 
ious misgivings  of  a  highly  critical  age,  are  all  dissected  with 
unblushing  audacity  and  dogmatic  self-assurance.  .  .  .  So  rapid 
has  been  the  decline  that  authoresses  only  recently  notorious  for 
what  are  now  termed  risky  stories — the  epithet  is  one  of  those 
newly  coined  euphemisms  with  which  our  age  palliates  well- 
earned  and  stern  reprobation — are  already  distanced,  and  their 
books,  once  in  wide  demand,  are  no  longer  asked  for,  because 
they  do  not  satisfy  the  jaded  appetite  for  more  higlily  seasoned 
dishes.  A  cultivated  taste  for  the  abnormal  on  the  part  <>f  reader 
and  writer  alike  is  apt  to  sicken  at  ordinary  fare,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  downward  progress  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what 
depth  of  license  the  modern  novelist  will  descend." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  "the  gradual  but  continuous 
moral  descent  of  a  writer  once  of  the  highest  promise"  (Lucas 
Malet) ,  and  to  "  the  terrible  and 
baneful  influence  of  the  school 
of  animalism  under  the  gui- 
dance of  such  leaders  as  Ibs'en 
and  Zola,"  the  writer  declares: 
"When  the  veil  is  torn  away 
which  the  modesty  of  our  pred- 
eces.sors  drew  over  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  the  sores  of  sick- 
ness, it  is  only  the  eyes  of  an- 
gels that  can  look  on  without 
contracting  moral  taint."  We 
quote  further : 

"The  mischief  penetrates  into 
the  most  unsuspected  quarters, 
creeps  through  the  fences  with 
which  love  tries  to  hedge  round 
the  young,  promotes  a  taste 
which  rapidly  calls  for  further 
stimulant.  Young  girls  devour 
books  tending  to  shake  their 
Christian  faith  and  to  sully  their 
moral  purity.  Not  long  since 
'Robert  Elsmere  '  was  the  book 
chiefly  in  request  in  one  of  the 
greatest  English  centers  of  fe- 
male education.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony of  a  librarian  of  forty 
years'  standing  in  a  town  large- 
ly inhabited  and  resorted  to  by 
the  cream  of  the  upper  English 
middle  class  that  there  has  been 
for  some  years  past  a  continu- 
ous decline  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  novels  most  largely 

in  demand.  Stories  which  a  generation  ago  were  looked  at 
askance  as  being  risky  and  questionable  are  now  entirely  neg- 
lected in  favor  of  more  outspoken  impropriety." 

There  are  not  wanting  signs,  concludes  the  writer,  to  indicate 
that  the  deterioration  in  religion  and  morals  is  extending,  and 
he  urges  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart  to 
speak  out  with  no  uncertain  voice  : 

"If  Christian  fathers  and  mothers  were  more  mindful  of  their 
duty,  and  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  questionable  novels  from 
their  houses,  an  improvement  might  be  effected  ;  but  we  tremble 
to  think  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  younger  generation  will 
be  brought  up  by  mothers  whose  minds  have  been  nurtured  upon 
the  garbage  new  so  plentifully  administered.  If  the  pulpit  were 
more  frequently  u.sed  for  its  fitting  purpose  of  warning  against  a 
real  and  pressing  evil,  not  by  sweeping  generalizations,  as  was 
too  much  the  habit  among  the  earlier  Evangelicals,  who  de- 
nounced all  novels  indiscriminately,  but  by  judicious  and  sym- 
pathetic teaching,  and  by  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  grow- 
ing laxity  of  morals,  the  public  conscience  might  be  awakened  to 
the  urgency  of  the  peril.  And,  perhaps  more  than  all.  if  those 
in  high  places  would  set  the  example  of  discountenancing  not 
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only  pernicious  literature,  but  its  authors,  a  higher  tone  of  feel- 
ing would  gradually  olnain.     The  responsibility  of  those  m  t>osi 
tion  is  greater  than  they  realize,  and  the  patronage  extended  to 
what  seems  only  doubttul  may  have  far-reaching  and  disastrous 
consequences." 


VERDAGUER,   THE    PERSECUTED    POET   OF 

SPAIN. 

JACL\T(J  VEKUAGUER,  the  last  and  greatest  of  ike  Span- 
ish mystic  poets,  jvas  buried  in  June  at  Barcelona  with 
national  honors.  The  tributes  that  have  lately  been  paid  to  his 
memory  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  treatment  accorded  to 
him  during  his  lifetime.  This  man  of  genius,  in  the  words  of 
his  panegyrist  and  friend,  M.  P.  Edouard  de  Bray,  "lived  a  life 
of  physical  and  moral  torture. "  "suflfering  for  want  «»f  his  very 

daily  bread."  He  was  bitterly 
persecuted  by  his  contempo- 
raries, not  a  voice  being  raised 
in  his  defense,  even  in  the 
newspapers,  so  powerful  were 
his  enemies. 

Verdaguer,  as  ai)pears  from 
an  article  by  M.  de  Bray  in  I.a 
Nottvelle  Revue  (Paris),  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona in  1845.  lie  was  educated 
to  be  a  priest,  but  showed  great 
poetic  talent  at  an  early  age, 
and  won  the  first  prize  for  po- 
etry at  the  "Jeux  Floraux " 
(Floral  Games)  in  1865.  His 
ambition  was  to  sing  of  the  sea, 
and  he  secured  an  appointment 
as  chaplain  of  the  Ciuiiad  Cau- 
dal, a  ship  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Transatlantic  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  Marquis  de 
Comillas  was  president.  Later, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  palace  of  the  marquis,  who 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  Maece- 
nas. Verdaguer's  first  notable 
poem  was  "The  Atlantide," 
based  on  legends  of  a  "lost con- 
tinent "  beneath  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  appeared  in  Cata- 
lonian,  but  was  speedily  trans- 
lated into  Caslilian,  French,  English,  Italian,  German,  and 
Russian— "the  best  proof."  as  M.  de  Bray  remarks,  "of  its  value 
as  a  poetical  masterpiece."     The  writer  continues  : 

"In  modern  Catalonian  literature  Verdaguer  is  without  peer. 
In  him  are  to  be  found  the  epic  poet  and  the  mystic  poet  par 
excellence  :  and  he  sings  of  the  marvels  of  nature— of  light,  the 
sea,  the  heavens,  the  mountains,  the  flowers,  and  the  rivers— 
with  wonderful  versatility  and  brilliant  coloring.  In  that  majes- 
tic poem,  'The  Atlantide,'  he  narrates  the  geological  and 
ethnological  birth  of  the  Spanish  nation.  His  tone  has  the 
dignity  of  the  Homeric  epics,  and  the  solemn  rhythm  of  his  lines 
is  broken  only  by  a  few  songs  and  ballads.  In  'The  Atlantide,' 
as  in  all  his  other  works  of  any  magnitude,  the  descriptive  and 
lyric  predominate  over  the  dramatic  elements,  and  this  fact  is 
well  dlustrated  in  such  passages  as  those  which  describe  the 
'  Burning  of  the  Pyrenees, '  the  '  Garden  of  the  Hesperides, '  and, 
particularly,  the  '  Cataract '  and  the  '  Engulfment. '" 

Verdaguer  was  very  popular  in  Barcelona  until  his  patron  and 
protector,  the  Marquis  de  Comillas.  died.  It  appears,  however. 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  marquis,  his  son  and  heir,  Antonio  y 
Bree,  and  Antonio's  wife,  conceived  a  great  dislike  toward  the 
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|...v  I  |.i  icbi.  Nvrtlatiuer,  it  is  said,  oiite  icljiikt-il  the  wife  for  lici 
</«■.  <'//»■/«•  fostunic.  Doubtless  tlieie  were  also  oilier  reasons  for 
AiUouiu's  hostility  to  V'erdaguci.  Whatever  the  true  causes 
may  have  been,  the  poet  was  scmmi  made  to  feel  the  sting  of  a 
most  relentless  persecution,  "the  Jesuits  who  controlled  the 
Transatlantic  Company  being  in  tlic  lead."  according  t<»  M.  de 
Hiay.  lie  was  driven  from  the  palace  of  the  marcptis,  lost  his 
place  as  chaplain  of  the  Ciiittail  Ctiiittu/,  and  was  accused  of 
being  immoral  and  avaricious.  The  Bisho]>  of  Vich  deprived 
him  «»f  even  the  right  to  officiate  at  niii^s,  claiming  that  he  was 
insane.  "  Nothing  could  exhaust  the  j)alieiKe  and  ecpianimity  of 
the  poet,"  we  are  told,  altho  at  one  time  he  feared  his  reason 
would  give  way  under  the  strain.  During  this  period  appeared 
st)me  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  "Idylls  and  Mystic  Songs," 
"I'atria."  "Songs  of  Montferrat."  "Religious  Songs  for  the  I'eo- 
I>le.'"  "Dreams  of  St.  John,"  "  Jesus-Ciiild, "  and  "  l-'lowcrs  of 
Mary."  These  songs  are  as  simple  as  nature  itself,  declares  M. 
de  Bra\',  and  continually  remind  the  reader  that  their  autlior 
was  himself  the  son  of  a  peasant,  raised  on  the  country-side. 
"  Verdaguer, "  adds  the  Barcelona  Journal,  "ofTered  his  gifts  in 
a  cup  chiseled  by  art  and  perfumed  by  faith  in  the  ^'^irgin  Mary, 
his  lady-luve. " 

In  addition  to  "The  Atlanlide,"  Verdaguer  wrote  another  long 
epic  poem,  "  Canigdu."  considered  by  many  his  cliff  d'a'U'i'Pt-. 
Of  this  latter  poem  M.  de  Bray  says  : 

"More  modern  in  its  conception  than  'The  Allantitle,'  '  Cani- 
gou  '  has  yet  many  points  of  similarity.  The  poet  sings  of  the 
Pyreneau  birth  of  the  Catalonian  people,  who  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains  from  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  '  Canigou  '  is  an 
epic  of  the  Sword  and  the  Cross,  the  one  delivering  the  country 
from  Mussulman  tyranny,  the  oilier  freeing  it  from  ignorance 
and  ancient  superstitions." 

The  <lenial  of  justice  to  Verdaguer,  conclutles  the  writer,  lias 
"opened  ihe  gaies  to  his  immortality."  And  to-day  he  lies 
buiied  on  the  Hank  of  a  mountain  overlooking  the  sea,  "between 
two  immensities  :  heaven  which  gave  him  so  much  of  his  inspira- 
tion, and  the  sea  whicii  he  celebrated  as  a  lover  of  its  greatness 
and  beauty.  Heaven  smiles  upon  iiini.  The  ocean  sings  for 
him  'its  eternal  melodies  and  bears  away  on  the  crests  of  its 
waves  the  scum  of  hatred  and  injustice  .so  long  directed  against 
this  e.xemplary  priest." — Ti  anslntion  imufv  t'nr  Thk  lyiiKKAKV 
DicKsr. 


CONTRADICTIONS   OF    LITERARY   CRITICISM. 

\  X  7  HAT  is  :i  ])i<>tessi>r  oi  literature  to  lull  his  classes  regard- 
•  *  mg  the  disputed  points  in  literary  criticism  ?  When  the 
critics  themselves  are  hopelessly  at  odds,  how  can  llic  leachei' 
speak  with  authoritative  voice?  It  is  the  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Herbert  Cronibie 
Howe,  who  propounds  these  ijuestions,  and  he  applies  himself 
to  a  settlement  of  the  problems  they  imply.  He  writes  (in  Tlu- 
yo7th  Aiiurican  Rei'it'iu,  September)  ; 

"  It  will  be  easy  to  formulate  from  a  jjress  full  of  critical  works 
complete  schedules  of  the  contradictions  of  literary  criticism  — 
concerning  the  nature  of  poetry  ;  the  function  and  correct  method 
of  the  novelist ;  the  general  standing  of  any  notable  author  ;  the 
value  of  any  of  his  larger  works,  the  truth,  sincerity,  taste,  and 
imaginative  insight  displayed  therein;  the  truth  and  power  of 
any  given  characterization  ;  and  each  and  every  other  point 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  has  proved  stimulating  to  lay  such 
schedules  before  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  study  of 
every  novelist  from  Scott  to  George  Meredith,  of  every  poet  from 
Wordsworth  to  William  Morris,  and  of  every  essayist  from  Car- 
lyle  and  Macaulay  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater.  Now, 
is  it  wise  that  the  debatable  character  of  all  recent  criticism 
should  be  hidden  from  the  many?  Should  he  who  luns  as  he 
reads  be  left  to  suppose  that  the  exact  rank,  and.  still  more,  the 
exact  worth  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing are  already  forever  and  immutably  weighed  and  determined? 


Suppose  we  mviie  one  ot  these  hasty  devourers  (jf  the  pabulum 
offered  in  the  '  literary  column  '  of  the  newspaper  to  weigh  and 
consider  a  few  <jf  the  more  fundamental,  striking,  or  amusing 
contradictions  which  an  hour's  .search  among  the  'authorities' 
will  bring  to  light.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  every  critic  condemns 
something  in  this  author;  only  what  one  condemns  the  others 
praise,  and  Ti'ce  I'ersii." 

In  order  to  illustrate  his  point,  I'Kjfessor  Howe  .selects  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  and  shows  how  radically  the  critics  have 
ilirtered  in  their  judgments  upon  it.      For  example: 

"Is  'Maud'  a  poem  great  in  conception  and  intellectual  con- 
tent '' 

NO. 


■Maud'  is  scanty  in  theme,  thin 
in  treatment,  poor  in  thouKhi.' 
(Stedman,  '  Victorian  Poets. 'J 


^•  i-:s. 
'Kveiy  xreiil  poem  then  and  no] 
poem  ciin  be  jfreat  without  intensity 
of  feeling — is  also  a  treasuiehouse  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  can  be 
studied,  like  a  universe,  from  that 
l)oint  of  view.  'Maud'  is  not  one  of 
the  least  of  these.'  (Stopford  Brooke, 
•  'I'eiinyson,  His  Art  and  Relations  to 
Modern  Life.') 

"Are   the  'Idyls  of  the    King' 
nienl? 

VKS 

'  We  come  at  last  to  Tennyson's 
master  work.'  (Stedman,  'Victorian 
Poets.') 

'  His  finest  thoughts  and  finest  lines 
are  here.  Thej-  are  liis  niaf^imm  opus, 
;ind  on  them  his  claiin  to  fame  rests.' 
(\V.  J.  Dawson,  'Makers  of  Modern 
Poetry.'") 

"Is  '  111  .Memoriam  '  a  poem  of  profound  thotight  and  heartfelt 
emotion? 

NO. 

'.  .  .  Cold  and  monotonous,  and 
too  prettily  arranged.  He  goes  into 
mourning,  but,  like  a  correct  gen- 
tleman, with  l)rand-new  gloves, 
wipes  away  his  tears  with  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  .  .  .'  (Tame, 
'  History  of  English  Literature.') 


Tennyson's  greatest  achieve- 


'If  M.  Taine's  theory  ot  a  deca- 
dence in  every  artist  and  school  of 
artists  is  to  be  applied  in  this  case, 
the  decadence  period  of  Tennyson 
must  be  taken  as  commencing  with 
'The  Idyls  of  the  King.'  (H.  Bii.x- 
lon  Fiirman,  '  Our  Living  Poets.') 


'It  is  the  central  poem  of  the  cen- 
tury, not  only  in  date,  but  in  scope 
and  character.  In  its  complexity  and 
inwardness,  its  passion  pulsing 
through  every  vein  of  thought,  .  .  .' 
(Vida  Scudder,  '  Modern  English 
I'oets.') 

These  instances  are  onl\-  typical  of  hundreds  more  of  the  same 

kind.     How  shall  we  bring  order  out  of  this  "critical  chaos"? 

How  determine  what  is  truth?     Professor  Howe  continues  ; 

"  We  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  believe  there  is  trut'li  here 
somewhere,  if  we  may  only  possess  ourselves  of  some  means  of 
recognizing  it.  Shall  we  simply  applj'  to  our  own  critical  con- 
sciences for  an  ultimate  decision  in  each  case?  Very  good,  only 
then  no  two  will  announce  the  .same  things  as  truth. 

"Suppose  instead,  then,  we  begin  by  criticizing  the  critics. 
Let  us,  V)y  patient  research,  determine  the  personal  idiosyncrasy 
of  each  critic,  and  by  discounting  it  work  all  these  contradictions 
down  into  smiling  agreement.  No  dou'tjt,  much  may  be  accom- 
])lished  in  this  way.  .  .  .  The  key  to  some  critics  is,  however, 
not  so  easily  found.  And  it  must  be  expected  that  criticism  of 
the  critics  will  prove  as  full  of  debate  and  contradiction  as  the 
criticism  of  poets  and  novelists.  At  the  best,  this  method  of 
attack  will  probably  only  shift  the  scene  of  battle  ;  while,  at  the 
worst,  it  may  lead  to  'confusion  wor.se  confounded.'  and  a  mere 
inulti])lication  of  inextricable  entanglements.  What  hope  is 
k-ft? 

"There  is  only  one  more  chance — let  tisout  with  it  at  once — the 
systematic  application,  by  some  critic  of  synthetic  genius,  of  the 
famed  Hegelian  method.  The  world  still  refuses,  it  is  true,  to 
accept,  in  entire  seriousness  of  mind,  the  Hegelian  postulate  that 
human  thought — which  is  always  critical  —  has  in  all  lines  and  in 
all  times  arrived  at  truth  via  contradiction.  Nevertheless,  the 
tlionmgh-paced  application  of  this  maxim  by  its  author  to  vari- 
ous fields  of  thought  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  practically 
illuminative  forms  assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Ap- 
j)lied.  for  example,  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  whose 
theories  seem  at  first  blush  quite  as  chaotic  as  those  of  our  recent 
literary  critics,  the  Hegelian  method  did  actually  produce  therein 
the  semblance  of  an  orderly  evolution  of  thought.  There  is, 
then,  hope  that,  if  this  method  should  be  applied  to  our  literary 
critios  with  all  the  patience,  intelligence,  and  comprehensiveness 
exercised  by  its  author,  we  might  here  also  lay  hold  of  some  clue 
which  would  lead  us  through  these  very  contradictions  to  the 
Ijeautv  and  fulness  of  truth." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WHAT   IS    ELECTRICITY? 

DO  we  know  what  eleoirieity  is?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, like  so  many  other  answers,  depends  on  a  definition. 
What  do  we  mean  by  knowledge?  In  one  sense  we  do  not  know 
what  anything  is,  while  on  the  other  liand.  no  known  thing  lias 
ils  nature  utterly  hidden  from  us.  This  is  a  truism  ;  if  we  know 
of  a  thing's  existence  we  at  least  know  one  fact  about  it.  A 
writer  in  Science  atni  Inchistt y  (September)  tells  us  some  of  the 
things  that  we  know  of  ilectricity,  which  warrant  us,  he  thinks, 
in  as.serting  that  we  know  what  it  is,  at  least  as  well  as  we  know 
wiiat  heat  or  light  are.      He  says  : 

"Did  you  ever  run  acro.ss  the  man  who  likes  to  encourage  the 
electrical  engineer  by  telling  him  that  'electricity  is  in  its  in- 
fancy '?  If  so,  you  will  likely  have  noticed  that  after  talking  to 
you  for  a  while  he  usually  winds  up  about  as  follows:  "Yes,  my 
friend,  all  these  things  are  very  wonderful,  but  can  you  tell  me 
just  what  electricity  is?'  He  asks  this  question  in  a  way  that 
shows  full  well  that  he  does  not  e.xpect  an  answer,  and  chuckles 
to  himself  at  the  way  he  has  cornered  you.  Here  is  a  man,  he 
thinks,  whose  business  it  is  to  work  with  something,  and  he  can't 
tell  what  it  is.  He  looks  upon  this  as  a  good  joke  on  you  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  electrical  fraternity  in  general. 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  adopted  tlie  Irishman's 
method  of  answering  a  (piestion  by  asking  another,  the  other  fel- 
low might  find  himself  badly  stuck.  Suppose  you  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation as  to  what  liglit  is  or  what  heat  is.  He  will  doubtless 
begin  to  tell  you  all  about  wave  theories,  wave-lengths,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things,  but  after  all  he  can  only  tell  you  what  light 
and  heat  are  thought  to  be.  There  are  also  several  theories  as 
to  what  electricity  is,  and  you  are,  therefore,  just  as  well  off  re- 
gartling  a  knowledge  of  electricity  as  he  is  of  light  or  heat. 
What  we  know  of  electricity  is  the  result  of  experiment.  We 
have  a  great  many  experimental  facts  at  our  disjjosal,  and  on 
these  facts  as  a  groundwork,  a  theory  as  to  what  electricity  is 
can  be  built  up.  The  theory  which  will  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  greatest  number  of  e.x-j)erimental  facts  is  accepted 
tor  the  time  being,  but  may  be  modified  later.  Later  experi- 
ments may  bring  out  points  that  show  the  old  theory  to  be  unten- 
able and  a  new  one  has  to  be  constructed.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  the  theory  of  light,  heat,  sound,  or  other  physical 
•ihenomena,  and  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  sticking  you  by  ask- 
ing you  to  explain  just  what  electricity  is.  and  who  thinks  he 
has  a  good  joke  on  you  when  you  can't  explain,  is  likely  to  be 
pulled  up  short  w!ien  you  ask  him  to  tell  you  the  exact  nature 
of  a  few  other  common  physical  phenomena. 

■'As  stated  above,  we  first  get  the  experimental  facts  and  then 
cx)nstruct  a  theory  that  will  fit  the  facts.  In  other  words,  we 
state  what  we  think  electricity  i.s.  We  know  thai  when  a  wire 
IS  moved  across  a  magnetic  field,  an  electromotive  force  is  set  iij) 
in  it.  This  experimental  fact  was  discovered  by  Faraday.  We 
know  that  such  is  the  case.  Just  why  it  is  the  case  and  just  how 
this  electromotive  force  is  set  up  we  do  not  know,  altho  we  may 
construct  a  theory  which  will  set  forth  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
case.  Cop|>er  conducts  electricity  much  better  than  iron,  and  it 
dso  conducts  heat  better  than  iron.  These  are  facts,  and  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  construct  theories  which  will  explain  tiiese 
facts  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

"Now,  as  far  as  the  use  of  electricity  is  concerned,  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  we  know  what  electricity  is  or  not. 
We  know  how  to  generate  it  and  utilize  it.  and  we  also  know 
very  exactly  the  laws  governing  its  flow,  how  it  acts  under  given 
conditions,  and  so  on.  Some  men  seem  to  get  the  idea  into  their 
Iieads  that  they  can  not  learn  anything  about  electricity  unless 
they  first  know  just  what  electricity  is.  The  desire  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  things  is  a  j)raiseworthy  one.  and  every  jierson  inter- 
ested in  electrical  work  should  be  familiar  with  the  latest  theories 
and  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  electricity  ;  but  a  knowledge 
of  such  theories  is  not  essential  to  a  man's  understanding  the 
practical  application  of  electricity.  .  .  .  Theories  regarding  t'.ie 
nature  of  electricity  have  changed  greatly  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  this  has  not  interfered  with  its  practical  applications. 

"The  man  who  gets  into  a  stew  and  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 


cau'i  leain  anytiiing  alH»ut  electricity  until  he  finds  out  just  what 
electricity  is  had  beitei  leave  theories  alone  for  the  time  being, 
anil  take  the  experimental  facts  as  he  tinds  them.  If  he  does 
this  he  will  be  surprised  to  fin«l  that  he  is  learning  a  great  deal 
about  the  subject,  and  if  he  attends  strictly  to  business  tiie 
chances  are  he  will  kmiw  so  much,  or  think  he  does,  that  he  will 
get  up  a  pet  theory  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  it  i»  to  Ijc  hoped  he 
will.  He  will  then  l>e  ready  for  those  cheerful  jieople  who  take 
a  deligiil  in  asking  for  information  on  the  subject.  A  d<jse  or 
two  of  his  pet  theory  would,  no  doubt,  cure  them  of  the  habit.  " 


HOUSEHOLD    GYMNASTICS. 

A  KH  the  cxerci.ses  of  liousewoik,  as  American  women  habit- 
^^*-  ludly  perform  them,  good  gymnastics  for  the  body?  This 
'luestion  IS  asked  in  The  .hmrunii  Kill  hen  Ma^^azine  by  James 
Buckham.  who  answers  it  in  the  negative.  Housework  might 
give  good  exercise,  he  says,  if  properly  regulated,  but  it  <loes 
not  do  so  as  at  present  jierformed.     Says  Mr.  Huckham  . 

"Tile  writer  has  watched  many  wnmeii  sweep,  and  he  lias 
rarely  seen  one  who  di<l  not  wield  her  broom  continuously  on  one 
side  of  the  body.  The  ambidextrous  sweeper  is  uncommon. 
I*)xamiiie  a  hundred  lirooms  in  daily  use,  and  you  will  see  that 
niueiy-uine  of  them  are  worn  obliquely  across  the  bottom.  The 
sweeper  always  holds  her  bifjom  at  the  same  angle,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  .She  stoops  constantly  in  the  same  direction, 
repeats  the  same  stroke,  fatigues  the  same  muscles,  and  brings 
pressure  to  bear  ui)on  the  same  vital  organs.  The  result  is  lop- 
sidedness.  Few  li.il)itu;il  sweepers  have  symmetrical  Ixxlies. 
One  shoulder  is  almost  always  elevated  above  the  other,  besides 
being  more  noticeably  padded  with  mu.scle.  The  figure  grad- 
ually acquires  a  cant  toward  the  side  on  which  the  broom  is 
wielded. 

"  How  ai>out  the  hygiene  of  the  broom?  In  spite  of  the  utmost 
]irecaiitioii— and  the  average  American  woman  does  not  take  that 
precaution — a  broom  will  stir  up  a  cloud  of  fine  dust,  dust  that 
you  can  smell  and  taste,  dust  that  defies  all  nature's  filtering 
arrangements  and  penetrates  to  the  remotest  cells  of  the  lungs. 
Even  the  patent  carpet-sweeper  raises  .some  dust 

"The  sweeper's  'weak  back  '  is  simply  a  protest  fnmi  the  kid- 
neys, tcx)  much  strain  and  dragon  those  sensitive <jrgans.  There 
is  a  distinct  transverse  strain  in  the  motion  of  sweeping,  a  sort 
of  stretching,  tearing  pull,  especially  when  the  broom  is  habitu- 
ally wielded  on  one  side.  This  strain  is  bad  for  the  kidneys; 
and  the  result  is  that  most  women  who  do  a  goo<l  deal  of  sweep- 
ing have  chronicall>*weak  and  aching  backs. 

"The  heart  is  less  directly  affected  by  broom-sweeping  than 
the  lungs  or  kidneys.  Hut  most  sweepers  stoop  too  much  for- 
ward, holding  the  head  down,  and  the  resultant  compie.ssion  of 
the  chest  walls  confines  the  heart  at  a  time  when  its  action  should 
be  most  free  and  unimpeded.  And  the  heart,  we  know,  is  also 
indirectly  affected  by  anything  that  interferes  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  lungs  and  kidneys." 

Washing,  as  commonly  ])ractised,  Mr.  Kiickham  tells  us,  is 
even  worse  than  sweejiing.  Hendingovera  steaming  tub,  habit- 
ually compressing  the  chest,  straining  breast  and  back  muscles 
over  the  scrubbing-board  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  inhaling 
hot  vapors,  is  decidedly  unwholesome  exercise.  He  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"The  ■  life  '  of  a  washerwoman — her  expectancy  of  service,  that 
is — is  noticeably  brief.  Unless  she  is  an  exceptionally  strong 
and  healthy  woman,  she  will  give  out  in  from  five  to  ten  years. 
'Broken  back'  is  the  common  complaint.  That  means  abused 
and  diseased  kidneys  and  the  beginning  of  aconstitutioual  break- 
down. Patent-medicine  dealers  reap  enormous  profits  from  the 
pitiful  endeavors  of  washerwomen  to  rid  themselves  of  that  ter- 
rible ache  and  weakness  in  the  small  of  the  back.  I'nquestion- 
ably,  washing  is  not  good  gymnastics. 

"  Bad,  too,  are  the  constrained  positions  of  floor-scrubbing  ;  the 
strainings  and  stretchings  and  tiptoeings  of  housecleaniug  and 
window-washing;  the  removing  and  sifting  of  a.shes:  the  clean- 
ing of  sooty  stoves  and  stove-pipes  ;  the  feverish  toil  over  ironing- 
boards,  while  the  blood  boils  in  an  unnaturally  high  temperature. 
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ami  lUo  feet,  ie^js,  atiU  back  ache   wiili   long  staiicliug   iii  «)iic 
pusitiuu." 

The  writer  avers  that  no  fair,  reasonable,  and  experienced 
houseworker  can  deny  the  facts  as  stated  by  hnn,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  housework,  for  the  most  part,  as  American  women 
perform  it.  is  not  healthful  exercise.     He  says: 

"There  are.  to  be  sure,  some  functions  of  housework  that  are 
physically  beneficial,  or  at  least  harmless.  Bread-making,  cook- 
ing, dish-washing,  bed-making— comparatively  light  exercises 
like  these  are  unobjectionable.  But  the  heavier  household  work, 
as  generally  conducted,  is  physically  detrimental. 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  wiser  sis- 
ters of  leisure  choose  their  gymnastics  with  wisdom  and  good 
sense.  The  scientific  results  of  every  exercise  are  noted  and 
understood,  and  physical  play  is  regulated  accordingly.  Promo- 
tion of  bodily  symmetry  and  of  vital  function  are  the  results 
sought  and  gained.  If  housework  could  be  revolutionized  or 
regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  same  ends  in  view,  it 
might  possess  some  real  gymnastic  value.  There  is  a  chance 
for  very  effective  reform  in  the  manner  of  performing  the  heavier 
household  tasks.  The  application  of  scientific  principles  of  phys- 
ical culture  to  these  tasks,  in  order  that  they  may  be  performed 
in  the  most  healthful  and  hygienic  manner,  would  be  a  reform  of 
immense  benefit  to  American  women.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view 
that  we  should  seek  enlightenment  from  the  physical  culturists, 
instead  of  ridiculing  their  practises.  For  who  can  deny  that  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  right  principles  of  physical  cul- 
ture? If  only  these  same  principles  could  be  applied  industrially, 
so  that  the  two  birds,  of  physical  development  and  household 
economy,  might  be  brought  to  bag  with  one  stone,  what  a  happy 
consummation  it  would  be  !  " 


HOW  TO   USE  SOFT  COAL. 

THE  probability  that,  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  large  numbers 
of  persons  in  the  eastern  United  States  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use. anthracite  in  their  bouses  will  be  obliged  to 
find  other  fuel  this  winter,  moves  Tlie  Scientific  American  to 
print  editorially  some  directions  regarding  the  domestic  use  of 
soft  coal.  In  spite  of  the  possibilities  of  gas,  wood,  and  electric- 
ity, the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  bituminous  .coal  that  the 
public  will  have  to  turn  during  the  winter  as  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  substitute  for  anthracite,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion he  is  satisfied  that  this  may  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities 
at  prices  not  exceeding  $5  or  $6  a  ton.  There  is  no  quality  in 
soft  coal,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  unfits  it  for  domestic  use. 

"Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  no  other  fuel  is  used, 
or  has  been  used,  for  domestic  purposes  in  Great  Britain,  and 
while  the  cooking-ranges  differ  somewhat  in  design  from  those 
u.sed  in  this  country  for  anthracite  coal,  it  will  be  quite  possible 
for  the  householder,  by  using  a  little  judgment,  to  burn  soft  coal 
to  advantage  in  the  ordinary  American  cooking-stove.  The 
most  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  great  quantities  of 
gas  thrown  off  when  soft  coal  is  first  ignited  render  it  necessary 
to  supply  considerably  more  air  above  the  bed  of  fuel  than  is  the 
case  with  anthracite  coal.  Thus,  in  replenishing  the  kitchen 
stove,  it  will  not  do  to  fill  the  grate  entirely  full  of  fresh  fuel, 
since  this  would  result  in  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  oven  temper- 
ature, which  would  not  be  restored  until  the  mass  had  become 
ignited  and  the  gases  had  been  somewhat  burned  off.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  best  method  is  to  feed  small  quantities  of  fuel  to 
the  fire  at  frequent  intervals,  keeping  the  lower  drafts  closed 
more  than  thej' would  be  in  burning  anthracite  coal,  and  keeping 
the  upper  draft  constantly  open,  For  use  in  the  heating-furnace, 
soft  coal  will  be  found  to  give  good  results  when  once  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  furnace  has  been  learned.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood at  the  outset  that  more  constant  attention  will  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  reason  that  soft  coal  burns  more  quickly  and  will 
not  remain  incandescent  for  so  long  a  time  as  anthracite  coal. 
During  the  daytime  the  attendant  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing a  steady  fire  if  he  is  careful  to  feed  the  furnace  frequently  ; 
to  keep  the  bottom  drafts  but  slightly  open  ;  and  to  give  a  liberal 
feed  of  air  through  the  air-inlet  in  the  furnace-door.     Owing  to 


the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  bituminous  coal,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  bank  up  the  furnace  for  the  night  and  leave  it  with  a 
certainty  that  there  will  be  a  live  fire  remaining  in  the  morning; 
but  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  if  a  ton  of  anthracite  is  laid  in 
with  the  winter's  supply  of  soft  coal,  and  the  anthracite  used 
only  for  banking  up  the  fire  over-night.  A  ton  of  anthracite  u.sed 
for  this  purpose  should  suffice  to  tide  the  household  over  the 
period  of  high  prices. 

"There  is  one  feature  connected  with  the  use  of  .soft  coal,  how- 
ever, which,  unless  it  be  carefully  safeguarded,  may  introduce 
an  element  of  danger.  We  refer  to  the  heavy  deposit  of  .soot  in 
the  flues  which  will  occur  when  soft  coal  is  used.  This  soot,  un- 
less it  is  swept  out  at  stated  intervals,  will  accumulate,  and  being 
inflammable  would  be  liable  to  ignite  and  produce  a  fierce  fire  in 
the  chimney,  with  a  consequent  risk  to  the  dwelling.  It  .some- 
times happens  that  the  ends  of  rafters  or  beams  are.  by  careless 
or  ignorant  construction,  allowed  to  project  into  the  chimney 
flues.  These  might  become  ignited  and  carry  fire  to  the  interior 
of  the  house.  There  is  further  danger  that  the  shower  of  sparks 
from  a  burning  chimney  would  ignite  the  shingle  roof  of  the  sub- 
urban cottiige.  These  risks  may  be  obviated  by  sweeping  the 
chimney,  say,  once  in  two  months,  'i'he  'chimney-sweep'  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  old  countries,  and  it  would  be  a 
curious  incidental  development  of  the  strike  if  he  should  make 
his  appearance,  even  temporarily,  in  this  country." 


ANOTHER   THEORY   OF   SEX. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fate  of  Dr.  Schenck's  once  fam- 
ous hypothesis  of  .sex-determination,  another  has  been  put 
forward  by  Dr.  A.  Van  Lint,  a  Belgian  physician.  This  new  hy- 
pothesis, as  we  learn  from  a  review  of  Dr.  Van  Lint's  book  in 
Nature  (London,  September  4),  is  partly  a  revival  of  former 
theories.  According  to  it  the  sex  of  the  child  corresponds  always 
to  that  of  the  weaker  parent,  this  being  a  device  of  nature  to 
keep  the  sexes  approximately  of  equal  numbers.  As  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  matter.  Van  Lint  asserts  that  the  cells  of  the 
male  and  female  generative  princii:)les  are  what  he  calls  "anti- 
thetic," being  related  to  each  other  perhaps  as  are  right-  and  left- 
handed  crystals  of  the  same  substance.  The  same  kind  of  antith- 
esis exists  between  the  whole  masculine  body  and  the  feminine 
body,  and  also  between  tlie  body-cells  in  each  individual  of  either 
sex  and  the  cells  of  the  generative  principle.  The  male  body 
cells  are  accordingly  sexually  equivalent  to  the  female  genera- 
tive cells  and  vice  versa.  Thus  as  the  stronger  generative  cells 
will  be  most  potent  in  determining  the  sex  of  the  offspring,  the 
child  will  have  the  sex  of  the  weaker  parent.  Dr.  Van  Lint  be- 
lieves that  his  theorj-  harmonizes  exceptionally  well  with  the 
facts,  explaining,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  "crossed  inheri- 
tance," that  is,  the  special  resemblance  of  a  child  to  the  parent 
of  opposite  sex,  which  has  often  been  noted.  Says  the  reviewer 
in  N  lit  lire  : 

"Dr.  A.  Van  Lint  has  convinced  himself  of  the  validity  of  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  new  theory  as  to  the  determination  of 
sex.  ...  If  it  is  true,  it  should  give  pause  to  virile  fathers  who 
wish  to  have  sons,  for  unless  they  can  secure  still  more  vigorous 
mates  they  are  sure  to  have  daughters  only.  The  theory  is.  that 
the  offspring  follow  the  sex  of  the  weaker  parent,  tho,  as  we  read 
on,  this  turns  out  to  mean  the  parent  whose  available  germ-cells 
are  relatively  less  vigorous 

"The  author  seeks  to  show  with  great  ingenuity  that  the  avail- 
able statistical  and  experimental  results  on  this  difficult  subject 
may  be  harmonized  with  his  views,  and  concludes  by  showing 
that  the  so-called  auto-regulation  of  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
is  also  explicable  on  his  theory,  according  to  which  it  is  always 
the  more  feeble  that  nature  insists  on  replacing.  If  we  had  space 
at  our  disposal  we  should  be  delighted  to  disagree  with  the  in- 
genious author  in  regard  to  the  detailed  facts,  but  it  would  be 
of  little  avail  since  we  can  not  admit  his  postulates.  The  moral 
of  the  book  seems  good — that  the  strong  man  who  wishes  to  have 
sons  must  find  a  still  stronger  mate  ;  but  it  also  follows,  unfortu- 
natelv,  that  the  weak  woman  who  does  not  wish  to  have  daugh- 
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t^rs  has  no  resource  but  to  tind  a  still  weaker  husljand.  The 
thesis,  if  accepted,  should  beget  humility  in  those  male  parents 
who  have  large  families  of  lusty  sons." 


ELECTRICAL   WAVES   AND   THE    HUMAN 

BRAIN. 

UNDER  this  suggestive  title,  the  results  of  some  recent  ex- 
periments are  set  forth  in  l.a  .Wifurc  (Paris,  August  25) 
by  M.  Emile  Guarini.  He  lays  stress  on  the  discoveries,  among 
others,  of  Collins,  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  on  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  brain  to  electric  waves,  which  M.  Guarini  regards 
asgivinga  new  standing  to  the  somewhat  discredited  hypothesis 
of  thought-transference  or  telepathy.     Says  the  write/  : 

"In  a  note  presented  to  the  [Paris]  Academy  of  Sciences,  Prof. 
Thomas  Tommasina,  of  Geneva,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
human  body  may  serve  as  a  receiving  'antenna'  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy. We  have  ourselves  on  several  occasions  verilied  the 
assertion  of  M.  Tommasina,  and  we  have  found  that  the  human 
body  is  a  receptive  antenna  almost  as  perfect  as  a  wire  or  a  metal 
rod.  It  is  less  conductive  than  the  metal,  but,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
it  has  a  great  surface,  which  has  been  practically  shown  to  be 
very  advantageous  for  the  reception  of  waves  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy. 

"  First  we  tried  our  own  body  as  a  receiver  and  then  as  a  trans- 
mitting antenna,  properly  insulating  it  from  the  ground.  We 
were  thus  able  to  communicate  with  points  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, sending  and  receiving  waves  by  means  of  the  human  body 
(see  Fig.  i). 

"Mr.  A.  Frederick  Collins,  a  ^-oung  American  electrical  en- 
gineer, has  gone  much  further  than  lliis.      Mr.  Collins  has  found 

that  electric  waves 
of  high  frequency — 
for  instance  those 
due  to  some  light- 
ning discharges — 
act  on  tiie  brains  of 
men  and  animals 
before  and  after 
death.  The  brain 
acts  as  a  coherer ; 
il  coheres  and  then 
decoheres  automat- 
ically. More  than 
this, the  human  body 
may  serve  as  a  com- 
!>lete  receiver  in 
wireless  telegraphy. 
We  have  the  anten- 
na and  the  coherer. 
Only  the  battery 
remains,  and  Mr.  Collins  finds  this  in  the  nervous  system. 

"In  experimenting  on  a  live  cat  that  had  been  anesthetized, 
Mr.  Collins  and  his  collaborators,  among  whom  were  well-known 
American  professors  and  specialists,  remarked  that  the  cat 
jumped  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  waves  as  if  she  had 
been  subjected  to  an  intermittent  or  alternating  current. 

"We  may  suppose  that  the  waves,  by  making  the  neurons  ap- 
proach or  withdraw  from  each  other,  make  and  break  the  nervous 
current  of  the  brain,  producing  extra-currents  in  each  case.  The 
nerves  serve  as  conductors,  and  the  receiver  is  the  face  itself, 
which  by  its  signs  of  fear  shows,  at  least  with  nervous  persons, 
the  action  of  lightning. 

"Without  describing  the  numerous  experiments  of  Mr.  Collins, 
I  will  give  his  conclusions:  i.  The  electric  waves  sent  out  by 
lightning  cause  the  neurons  to  approach  each  other.  2.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  acts  as  a  coherer,  both  in  life  and  death.  3. 
Fear  of  lightning  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  electric  waves  on  the 
brain.  4.  The  electric  waves  propagated  by  the  disruptive  dis- 
charge of  lightning  may  produce  characteristic  injuries  followed 
by  death. 

"These  facts  are  interesting  both  to  experts  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy and  to  humanity  in  general. 

"  F'rom  this  point  of  view,  the  waves  of  high  frequency  that 
have  great  penetrating  power  should  be  replaced  by  those  of  low 
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fre(|nency,  such  as  are  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  Lcydcn  jars 
(the  Braun  system),  or,  better  still,  by  the  system  of  alternating 
currents,  without  sparks,  advocated  by  Lieutenant  Concelet  and 
the  writer. 

"Hut  there  is  another  point  of  view  that  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, in  regard  to  Mr.  Collins's  experiments  and  results.  As 
/■//»•  h'.lectriial  \\',>t  lit  remarks,  the  phenomena  announced  by 
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Mr.  Collins  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  on  the  theory  of  telep- 
athy. Certainly  one  would  .scarcely  expect  to  see  'telepathy.' 
or  transmission  of  thought  to  a  <listance,  touched  upon  here. 
The  remark  is  only  incidental  ;  but,  as  scientists  are  tending  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  this  psychic  phenomenon,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  try  to  explain  it.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  already  been 
appealed  to  as  an  analogous  phenomenon.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Collins  give  a  certain  standing  to  this  hypothesis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  that  we  have  just  descriljed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  transmission  from  brain  to  brain  may  take  place  at  a 
distance  as  in  wireless  telegraphy.  One  of  the  brains  sets  in 
action  nerve-waves.  The  other  receives  the  waves  as  in  the 
wireless  receiver,  by  throwing  the  neurons  into  contact.  Here 
again  is  only  iiypothesis,  but  it  has  a  certain  value  after  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Collins.  As  usual  the  future  will  have  the  last 
word  on  the  subject." — Translaiioii  made  for  The  Literary 
1)i(;kst. 

An  Electrical  Rat-Trap.— Under  this  heading  a  curious 
electrical  tale  is  unfolded  in  The  Electrical  Review  (August 
23).  The  story,  which  is  told  in  the  words  of  an  expert  in  elec- 
trical construction,  runs  as  follows:  An  underground  cable 
system  for  supplying  light  by  means  of  a  2,000-volt  alternating- 
current  system  had  been  installed  in  an  Ohio  town.  Shortly 
after  the  plant  was  put  into  ojieration  there  began  to  be  trouble 
with  the  line,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  periodically  for 
a  month  without  apparent  cause.  "By  this  time,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, "one  of  the  lines  began  to  show  considerable  leakage,  and 
I  tried  to  locate  the  trouble,  which  work,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  dynamo  starting  up.  That  night,  however,  our 
regular  chronic  trouble  came  on  again  and  this  time  remained  on 
instead  of  clearing  itself  as  the  others  had  done,  and  a  quick 
opening  of  switches  showed  that  it  was  on  the  same  circuit  we 
had  tested  during  the  day.  Well,  we  kept  the  circuit  going 
until  morning,  and  then  we  started  out  to  tind  the  trouble.  By 
very  careful  testing  we  soon  traced  it  to  a  certain  rather  old  fac- 
tory building.  Going  inside  we  tested  the  transformer,  but  that 
was  all  right,  but  there  was  a  ground  between  the  transformer 
and  the  street,  so  that  we  followed  the  primary  cables  in  that 
direction,  which  passed  through  an  unused  coal  and  junk  room. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  place,  which  it  seems  no  one  else 
ever  thought  of  doing,  we  were  greeted  by  an  odor  that  was  suf- 
focating, and  near  the  pipe  entrance  leading  to  the  street  we 
found  a  pile  of  decomposed  and  decomposing  rats.  We  called 
the  janitor,  got  them  out  of  doors  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
then  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  plainly  apparent,  for  every  rat 
was  more  or  less  burned.     But  how?     Going  back  to  the  cellar 
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we  ii'uml  t.iic  tat  still  iyiii)^  across  ciiir  (.abli-s,  burned  to  a  crisp. 
Looking  at  tlie  cables  again  w..-  toiinil  tliuni  gnavvcij  through  iu 
more  than  u  dozen  dirtc-rent  places.  Now  what  had  induced 
those  rats  to  climb  up  tlicie  and  gnaw  through  that  lead  cable 
and  electrocute  themselves?  1  put  this  question  to  a  naturalist 
who  lived  in  the  city,  who  explained  it  by  saying  thai  probably 
the  rats,  being  very  keen  of  hearing,  had  noticed  a  slight  hum 
from  the  alternating-current  cables,  suul.  imagining  that  the 
pipes  contained  running  water,  gnawed  through  the  lead  sheath- 
ing and  rubber  ii}sulati<>n  until  they  reached  the  copper  wire,  when 
they  would  be  kdled,  and.  without  making  even  a  sound  to  warn 
others,  drop  to  the  floor  below." 


A 


ELECTRIC  PRODUCTION  OF  SLEEP. 
MKTHODof  producing  sleep  and  local  anesthesia  by  means 
of  electric  currents  has  been  devised  by  a  French  physicist, 
M.  Lednc.  The  following  abstract  of  this  method,  which  was 
originally  ile.scribed  by  the  author  before  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  appears  in  TJic-  E/tu/riiii/  World  and  EH^^ineer  (Sep- 
tember 13)  : 

"Continuous  current  is  used,  from  an  accumulator,  w  iih  a 
small  resistance  in  the  circuit.  A  non-inductive  interrupter,  giv- 
ing 150  t4>  2oti  breaks  jier  .second,  is  inserted  in  the  circuit.  A 
moist  electrode  is  placed  on  the  animal's  shaven  head  and  an- 
other on  the  back  near  the  tail.  The  electromotive  force  is  rap- 
idly increased  till  the  animal  shows  generalized  contraction  and 
respiration  is  stopped.  The  current  is  then  reduced  to  about  5 
milliampere.'i,  with  12  to  30  volts.  Respiration  then  sets  in  again 
and  the  animal  sleeps  a  profounil  and  tranquil  sleep.  It  lasts  as 
long  as  the  current  is  continued.  '  As  soon  as  it  stops,  the  animal 
wakes  up  and  jumps  .ibout  with  every  sign  of  delight,  and  no 
evil  consequences  appear  to  result.'  If  the  current  is  not  first 
brought  to  the  point  at  which  respiration  stops,  some  agitation 
is  displayed,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  administration  of  chloroform. 
A  similar  current  applied  to  the  root  of  a  iuiman  nerve,  such  as 
the  median  of  the  wrist,  gives  ri.se  to  complete  anesthesia  of  the 
region  innervated,  accompanied  by  a  prickling  sensation,  which 
is  not  painful." 

Says  the  same  journal,  in  commenting  editorially  on  this  dis- 
covery : 

"As  the  authority  for  these  .statements  is  not  a  newspaper 
writer  but  a  French  physicist  of  authority,  the  matter  takes  on  a 
real  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  apparatus  necessary  is  some- 
what formidable,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  animals  experi- 
mented on,  the  first  step  consisted  in  producing  apparent  death, 
from  which  the  subject  was  resu.scitated  to  the  intermediate  stage 
of  slumber.  But  even  this  condition  would  not  deter  one  so  af- 
flicted with  insomnia  as  to  render  any  remedy,  however  heroic,  the 
lesser  evil.  As  insomnia  is  the  result  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
nerve-centers,  it  appears  reasonable  that  a  titillatiou  properly  set 
np  by  an  interrupted  current  at  such  centers  should  have  some 
effect,  and  perhaps  a  tranquillizing  one  ;  but  whether  it  could  be 
one  oft  repeated  or  have  a  permanent  curative  jjovver  is  a  matter 
for  neurologists  rather  than  physicists  to  pass  judgment  upon, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  former  will  be  awaited  with  interest." 


Speed  Trial  of  the  "  Arrow."— It  is  charged  by  The 
Scientific  American  (September  20)  that  the  trials  said  to  have 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  Flint's  steam-yacht  .4 rrt^w  is  the  swiftest 
craft  in  the  world  were  carelessly  and  "amateurishly  "  made  and 
have  no  scientific  value.     Says  this  journal,  editorially  : 

"The  trial  was  purely  spectacular,  and  possesses  no  practical 
value.  When  we  consider  that  the  Arrow,  in  spite  of  the  blun- 
dering by  which  her  steam  was  allowed  to  run  down  over  the 
latter  part  of  the  course,  came  so  near  to  achieving  her  designed 
speed  of  forty  knots  an  hour,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  vessel  was  not  sent  over  the  course  for  several  consecu- 
tive runs,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  whether  she  was 
capable  of  a  sustained  burst  of  speed  on  a  continuous  run  of 
five  or  six  miles.  Her  trial  would  thus  have  taken  rank,  as  a 
lest  of  speed,    with  the  trials  of  the   torpedo-boat   destroyers. 


.iinong  which  vessels  she  should  rightly  be  classed.  Indeed,  it 
can  not  be  looked  ui)on  as  anything  but  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
scientific  world  that  the  trials  of  the  Arrow  were  not  carried  out 
in  the  scientific  nianner  which  characterized  the  trials  of  her  pred- 
ecessor, the  l-lllide.  In  the  case  of  that  vessel  a  most  careful 
test  was  made  of  the  jierformanceof  the  engines  and  boilers  dur- 
ing various  runs,  from  a  moderate  speed  up  to  her  highest  speed 
of  over  thirty-four  knots  an  hour.  Indicator  cards  were  taken 
.iiid  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  i)erforniance  of  the  engines  was 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  Arro'H',  on  the  other  hand,  except  for 
the  care  with  which  the  time  was  taken,  the  trial  seems  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  very  amateurish  way.  Not  a  single  indica- 
tor card  was  taken,  and  a  fine  opportunity  was  lost  for  .securing 
data  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  en- 
engineering  world." 


Temperature  of  Insects.— From  measurements  made 
by  P.  Hachnietjew  and  i)ublislied  in  a  monograph  in  Leipsic,  we 
learn  that  the  temperature  of  an  insect  may  be  varied  within 
wide  limits,  without  doing  harm  to  the  insect.  When  the  insect 
is  at  rest,  the  temperature  is  generally  nearly  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  As  this  rises,  the  temperature  of  the  insect  also 
rises,  but  it  never  exactly  reaches  the  limit  except  in  cases  of 
partial  ])aralysis.  When  the  insect  moves,  its  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  only  to  fall  again  at  once  when  exerci.se  ceases.  As  for 
low  temperatures,  when  the  body  contains  —0.5°  C.  (31°  F.)  the 
insect  remains  immovable;  it  does  not  begin  to  move  its  wings 
until  about  -|-i2''  C.  (53''  F.)  and  buzzing  does  not  take  place  till 
20''  C.  (68'  F.)  has  been  reached.  The  degree  of  heat  that  an 
insect  will  bear  does  not  exceed,  in  the  species  examined  by  the 
writer,  about  113°  F  The  insect  is  agitated  and  shows  signs  of 
inquietude  at  about  104'  F.  and  at  113"  F.  it  dies.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  same  temperature  that  is  fatal  to  plants.  The  writer 
of  a  notice  in  the  Revtte  Scientifiqiie  goes  on  to  say  that  the  re- 
sults at  which  M.  Bachmetjew  arrives  in  regard  to  the  minimum 
temperature  compatible  with  life  are  somewhat  surprising.  Dif- 
ferent species  succumb  to  very  different  temperatures,  and  with 
many  of  them  the  temperature  of  the  liquids  of  the  body  can  be 
lowered  far  below  the  freezing-point  without  solidifying.  The 
normal  freezing-point  of  the  fluids  is  lower  with  females  than 
with  males.  The  critical  point  (or  abnormally  low  freezing- 
point)  is  lower  at  the  second  trial  than  at  the  first,  but  at  the 
second  it  is  near  the  normal  freezing-point,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  feeble  individuals. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

K  Russian  ophthalmologist  affirms,  saj-.s  the  Revue  Scientiflque,  "  that, 
contrary  to  ,£:enerally  received  opinion,  the  electric  light  is  less  prejudi- 
cial to  the  sight  than  the  other  varieties  o£  artificial  light.  He  bases  this 
affirmation  on  the  fact  that  diseases  and  affections  of  the  eye  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  frequency  of  winking.  Now  he  has  shown  that  wink- 
ing occurs  with  candlelight  6.8  times  per  minute;  with  gaslight  2.8  times; 
with  sunlight  2.2  times,  and  only  1  8  times  with  the  electric  light." — Trans- 
lation tnade  for  Thk  Liikrary  Digest. 

"  From  experiments  recently  conducted  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  of 
Harvard  it  is  pretty  clearly  demonstrated,"  says  Popular  Mechanics,  "  that 
lightning  never  strikes  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  He  experirnented  with 
electric  sparks  six  feet  in  length  with  a  view  of  voltaizing  water  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  strong  spectrum  of  water  vapor.  He  found  that 
his  sparks  of  high  electromotive  force,  and  as  far  as  possible  resembling 
lightning,  always  refused  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  passed, 
instead,  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel  containing  it.  He  also  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  pass  powerful  sparks  from  one  stream  of  water  to  another. 
One  interesting  conclusion  which  the  professor  draws  is  that  '  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  lightning  discharges  pass  through  regions  in  the  air  of 
heavy  rainfall.' " 

From  study  and  investigations  of  borax  and  boric  acid  as  food  preserva- 
tives. Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  and  William  H.  Veenhoer  draw  the  following: 
conclusion  as  stated  in  American  Medicine:  "(i)  The  use  of  borax  and 
boracic  acid  as  preservatives  in  butter  and  cream  is  justified  by  both  prac- 
tical results  and  scientific  experimentation.  One-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  borax  or  boric  acid  delays  the  souring  of  cream  at  ordinary  room 
temperature  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  the  preservative  is 
increased  to  0.25  per  cent.,  another  day  elapses  before  souring  takes  place, 
and  0.5  per  cent,  will  further  delay  the  souring.  (2)  The  dusting  of  the 
sui'faces  of  hams  and  bacon  which  are  to  be  transported  long  distances 
with  borax  or  boric  acid,  not  exceeding  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
meat,  is  effective  and  not  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  (3) 
Meat  thus  dusted  does  not  become  slimy,  because  the  preservative  pro- 
vents  the  growth  of  aerobic  peptonizing  micro-organisms." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

FORTY    MILLION    DOLLARS    FOR    RELIGION. 

A  T  the  beginninj,' of  tlio  IweiUictli  ccntmv ,  an  iiilcnlciiomi- 
■^»-  national  movement  was  «irganize<l  in  Hngland  ami  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $5(j.()«j(),<xK)  as  a  siiecial  fund 
to  he  devoted  to  various  prf)jeet>  for  the  furtherance  o{  religion, 
such  as  the  payment  of  ciiurch  dehts,  home  missionary  \v<»rk, 
the  endowment  of  religious  inslitutious.  etc.  J'/u-  Chuiili 
Economist  (New  York",  .which  has  been  making  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  present  condition  «>f  this  fund,  finds  tlwit  about 
$40,000,000  has  already  been  raised.  "If  ii  be  true  tlial  'money 
talks,'"  comments  the  Chicago  Tyihiini,  "then  it  is  t.ilking  in  a 
most  convincing  way  as  to  tiie  great  interest  at  jiresent  in  tin- 
cause  of  religion  and  the  fundamental  iirospert  of  the  churches." 
Fully  half  of  this  great  total,  rleclares  ///,•  Cltiirch  Juono- 
j/i/s/,  was  raised  in  this  country,  tlu-  Methodists  North  alone 
claiming  $17,000,000.  Tiie  Canadian  .Melliodists  and  Presl>y- 
terians,  each  of  wliicli  bodies  sit  out  to  raise  S>i, 000, ikxj,  have 
collected  respectively  $i,25o.ix)<)  .uid  $i,43o,()im».  The  Englisli 
Wesleyans  have  secured  .fij,  s<x),o<») ;  and  the  Knglish  Congrega- 
tionalists  $3,312,000.  Congregationalists  in  Wales  have  raised 
$860,000;  in  Australia  S41 5.000.  T//i-  Chinih  luotioniist  con- 
tinues: 

"The  Unite<l  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  Fnglauil  undertook 
to  raise*  100,000  guineas,  and  within  two  years  raised  104  000. 
Baptists  of  Great  Hritain  and  Ireland  placed  their  siint  at 
$1,250,000,  and  have  now  a  little  more  than  $i,.)oo.<hx)  in  hand. 
Calvinistic  Methodists  aim  at  S500.000,  and  liave  $4<h).o<)o  of  it. 
Bible  Christians  aimed  at  Si25,<xki,  have  raised  it,  and  have 
paid  church  debts  amounting  to  $too,o<K)  and  more.  A  large 
part  of  the  money  raised  by  British  Baptists  goes  to  a  sustenta- 
tion  fund.  This  fund  is  a  common  purse,  out  of  which  everv 
Baptist  minister  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whether  in  rich 
church  or  jioor,  only  so  he  be  in  actual  jiastoial  charge,  shall 
receive  a  fixed  minimum  salary,-  uniform  to  everybody.  The 
wealthier  churches  are  at  liberty  to  add  to  this  mimimum  s.ilary 
as  much  as  they  please,  but  whenever  they  add  enough  to  make 
the  total  salary  exceed  $750  a  year  they  must  j)ay  on  such  adili- 
tional  sum  a  graduated  income  tax  to  the  sustentalion  or  cen- 
tral fund  of  25  to  35  percent.  Tlie  jdan  is  iliat  in  use  for  fifty 
years  or  more  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  devised  on  the 
ground  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak,  and  it  works  well. 

"A  large  part  of  the  $4,  500,  rx  hi  raised  by  the  Wesleyans  of 
England  is  to  goforthe  purcliase  of  the  old  aipiarium  i:i  London. 
This  is  located  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 
It  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  W  e  s  1  e  y  a  n 
church  house,  to  be 
the  headquarters  of 
the  Wesleyans  of  the 
world.  The  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer  said  a  fort- 
night since  that  the 
purchase  of  the  aqua- 
rium and  the  conver- 
sion of  it  means 
much,  not  alone  for 
Methodism  in  Eng- 
land, "but  also  for  the 
whole  Free  Church 
movement." 


Fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  these 
special  funds  would 
injure  the  regular 
activities  of  the 
churches,      but      The 


f  /iiin/i    luoiionit.\t  declaies   that  such  has  noi  Ihiii  iIi.<;i-.-      ]• 
s.iys  on  this  p«»iut 

As  acute  a  situation  as  anywhere  was  prfKluce«l  in  the  .Metho- 
dist Church  in  thiscountry  between  the  Twentieth  Century  Fun<I 
Commissi»)n  and  the  Missionary  Society.  The  latter  felt  that 
missions  ought  to  be  included,  but  the  bishops  did  not  include 
them.  The  society  then  appealed  to  the  churches  for  an  increase 
of  missionary  otTerings  to  $3,(xx),o(j(j,  and  lately  devised  an  Emer 
gency  Fuml  scheme.  The  society's  income,  while  it  lias  not  in- 
creased, has  not  ilecrcased  either,  the  fluctuation  being  under 
Si5,(xx).  Yet  Methoilists  North  have  raisecl  to  date  $i7,o<x),ooo 
of  their  $2o,<Kxi.fM)o  stint.  As  a  rule,  figures  of  all  s^xrieties 
being  before  us.  receipts  arc  to  ilay  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
hardly  a  society  here  or  abroad  but  is  «)ul  of  <lebt.  a  condition 
that  has  not  ol>tained  in  many  years." 

The  Boston  ////.////devotes  a  leaiiing  editorial  to  these  "im- 
l)ressive  "  figures,  and  lomments  : 

"This  is  an  enterprise  in  religious  l>enevoleiice  the  like  of 
which  h:is  never  been  known  before,  and  ;i  wonderful  testimonv 
to  the  voluntary  consecration  of  wealth  to  religious  uses  that 
will  be  held  as  an  example  for  .-ill  time.  We  suppo.se  there  is  no 
doubt  that  substantially  the  whole  amount  named  will  be  ob- 
tained witliin  a  reasonable  jjcriod.  .  .  .  The  really  remarkable 
showing  is  that,  while  these  immen.se,  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions have  been  gathered  in  for  sjiecific  uses,  the  regular  con- 
tributions for  church  and  mission  supjiorl  appear  to  have  been 
kept  up  without  substantial  diminution.  The  twentieth-century 
gifts  thus  appear  as  to  be  verily  extraordinary  thank-ofTerings, 
as  one  might  say,  out  of  the  abundance  of  j)rosperity  and  devo- 
tion." 


A    CHRISTIAN    LOBBYIST. 

A  UNlyUE  calling  is  pursued  in  Washington  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
•^»-  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  the  superintendent  of  the  National  Re- 
form Bureau.  Dr.  Crafts  calls  himself 'A  Christian  Lobbyist," 
and  he  deserves  the  credit,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  E'.'fm'nii  /'os/  (September  6),  "of  having  discovered, 
as  ii  wen-,  the  latent  p<)wer  of  the  religious  people  in  this  coun- 
try, chieily  tiie  membership  of  the  evangelical  churches,  and  of 
devising  nie.ins  of  ai)plying  that  jiower  to  the  wheels  of  current 
legislation,  witli  results  which  have  been  striking."  The  same 
writer  continues  : 


<\ot\-    lowi!    in    tile    I'liilcd    St.'ite^ 


1  KO    WISK. 

Editor  of  /"///•  American  Jsrae.'itc . 


EDITORS   OF   RELIGIOUS    PERIODICALS.-XIV. 


"The    National    Reform    Bureau   has  established  what   corre- 
sjionds  to  a  mercantile  .'igency  concerning  the  leading  people  in 

except  that  their  religious 
status  instead  of  their 
financial  capital  and 
resources  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work.  Old 
telephone  books  have 
been  secured  of  every 
town  in  the  United 
.States  having  a  tele- 
phone system,  and 
these  books  have  a 
large  share  of  the  peo- 
ple of  prominence  on 
their  rolls.  This  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  in- 
dex. Then,  through 
trusted  confidential 
helpers  in  each  town, 
the  names  are  checked 
off  with  signs  show- 
ing what  each  individ- 
ual can  be  depended 
on  to  do.  Perhaps 
one  man  will  be  de- 
cidedly irreligious, 
and  not  interested  in 
[political]  reforms, 
but,    for   personal    or 
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family  concerns,  may  be  greatly  agitated  over  tin,  (luesliuii  of 
temperance.  The  same  may  be  true  with  divorce  legislation. and 
with  Sunday  questions  of  all  kinds.  The  bureau  has  twelve 
lines  of  wurk.  but  it  does  not  limit  its  rctjuests  for  assistance  to 
persons  who  happen  to  sympathize  with  it  in  all  of  its  lines.  Of 
course,  the  records  show  a  large  number  of  names  as  in  favor  of 
everything." 

Dr.  Crafts  prints  a  little  quarterly  through  which  he  communi- 
cates with  five  thousand  dues-paying  members  of  his  organiza- 
tion. He  keeps  in  touch  not  only  wiih  the  ('ongressmen  them- 
selves, but  with  their  constituents.  He  sends  out  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  leaflets  yearly,  organizes  movements  of  protest  against 
obnoxious  measures,  and  inspires  petitions  and  resolutions. 
Says  the  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  : 

"The  Congressman  who  is  'shaky  "  on  any  vital  measure  finds 
himself  deluged  with  communications.  Perhaps  the  churches  in 
his  district  adopt 
resolutions  which 
are  forwarded  to 
him.  Petitions  from 
the  Woman's  Chris- 
t  i  a  n  Temperance 
Unions  are  hastily 
transmitted.  And 
there  is  no  overes- 
timating the  influ- 
ence of  such  tilings 
on  the  congressional 
mind.  .  .  .  Senator 
Blackburn,  of  Ken- 
tucky, once  said  to 
Dr.  Crafts:  'Why. 
you  have  put  my 
whole  State  in  a 
turmoil  over  this 
matter.  I  would 
wager  that  I  have, 
got  as  man}'  as 
twenty  letters  about 
it.'  Since  tw«nty 
votes  would  not  be  a 
large  percentage  in 

Kentucky,  the  impression  which  a  few  letters  make  can  not  b2 
better  illustrated. 

"A  few  years  ago  during  the  congressional  recess  all  of  the 
wise  men  of  this  latitude  were  habitually  ridiculing  the  idea  that 
Congress  could  take  any  action  regarding  the  dulj'  elected  rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Utah.  Tliese  wise  men  went  into 
discussions  of  the  constitutional  phases  of  the  question,  and  of 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  do  anything  consistent  with  our 
fundamental  law  and  the  rights  under  it  of  a  sovereign  State. 
Any  man  who  ventured  to  dissent  from  this  prediction  had  but 
one  argument:  'Do  not  forget  Southern  Presbyterianism. 
Brigham  H.  Roberts  must  look  to  his  Democratic  associates  of 
the  South  for  support,  if  he  is  to  have  any,  but  they  can  not  for- 
get the  rugged  Presbyterianism  of  a  large  share  of  their  constit- 
uents.' The  prediction  was  entirely  sound.  There  was  little 
constitutional  ground  for  throwing  Mr.  Roberts  out,  but  he  had 
to  go,  and  this  ver\'  Reform  Bureau  played  no  small  part  in 
bringing  that  result  to  pass." 

The  Bureau  gives  a  large  part  of  itseflfort  to  temperance  meas- 
ures, and  is  at  present  working  on  bills  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  at  immigrant  stations  and  in  all  government  buildings. 
It  claims  to  have  secured  forty-nine  acts  of  government  during 
its  existence.     The  writer  declares  : 

"Seven  bills  have  been  passed  as  drawn  by  the  Bureau  and 
introduced  at  its  request,  including  the  new  and  drastic  divorce 
law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  will  seemingly  compel  the 
establishment  of  a  divorce  colony  at  Chevy  Chase,  across  the 
Maryland  line.  Others  are  the  new  divorce  law  in  the  Terri- 
tories, the  anti-canteen  law,  the  resolution  proposing  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  opium  to  native  races  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  the  Sunday-closing  amendment  to  the  St.  Louis 
fair  bill.  The  Bureau,  by  similar  activities,  doubtless  prevents 
the  passage  of  such  legislation  that  might  otherwise  get  tlirough." 


Dr.  Crafts  established  the  Bureau  in  Washington  in  1895.  It 
occupies  a  house  near  the  Capitol,  "which  has  been  turned  into 
a  workshop,  where  an  immense  mass  of  newspaper  clippings 
have  been  gathered,  bearing  on  the  questions  with  which  the 
Buieau  concerns  itself."  Recently  a  field  secretary,  the  Rev. 
0.  R.  Miller,  has  been  added  to  the  staff,  and  in  other  ways  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  growing. 


REV.    DR.   Wn.BUK   F.   CR.^FTS. 


A    BUDDHIST   HYMNAL. 

MR.  ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS,  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  translated  into  English  an  anthology 
of  Buddhist  devotional  poetry,  bearing  the  title  "Dhammapada" 
(■'  Path  of  Virtue  ") .  These  ancient  verses  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  utterances  of  Gotama  and  his  disciples,  and  are  gathered 
from  early  hymns  by  monks  and  from  the  popular  poetic  prov- 
erbs of  India.  They  were  recited  in  Buddhist  monasteries,  from 
Ceylon  to  Afghanistan,  for  four  hundred  years,  until,  about  40 
B.C.,  they  began  to  be  transcribed  ;  at  first  in  Ceylon  alone,  but 
afterward  wherever  the  Buddhist  religion  became  current.  The 
poems  are  rendered  into  archaic  and  poetic  English,  and  give  a 
most  intimate  glimpse  of  the  Buddhist  philosophy.  They  cover 
every  human  relation,  and  bear  such  simple  titles  as  "Happi- 
ness," "Anger,"  "The  Heart,"  "Oneself,"  "The  World,"  and 
"The  Way."  Many  of  the  Christian  maxims  find  their  counter- 
part here.     There  is  the  injunction — 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  bj-  ; 
Kill  not  nor  cause  to  kill  ; 

and,  again,  we  read  : 

Overcome  anger  with  kindness. 
Overcome  evil  with  good. 
Overcome  meanness  with  a  gift, 
Ay,  and  a  liar  with  truth. 

The  dominant  feeling, however,  is  one  of  contemplation  and  of 

self-containedness.     "The  best  of  doctrines  is  passionless,"  we 

are  told,   and  "the  earnest,   meditative  man  obtains  an   ample 

joy."     The   Buddhist   ideal  is  probably  best  indicated  by  such 

lines  as  these  : 

Rapt,  blameless,  settled,  with  his  duties  alone. 

Without  depravities,  the  highest  goal  attained. 

Him  do  I  call  a  Brahman. 

For  whom  by  body,  speech,  and  mind 

No  misdemeanor  is. 

In  these  three  points  restrained, 

Him  do  I  call  a  I5rahman. 

Whoso  when  every  fetter  is  cut  off, 

Doth  tremble  not, 

From  ties  escaped,  unfettered, 

Him  do  I  call  a  Brahman. 

Whoso,  tho  innocent,  endures  abuse, 

Yea,  stripes  and  bonds  - 

Patience  his  power,  and  power  his  army— 

Him  do  I  call  a  Brahman. 

Among  the  intolerant  tolerant. 

Among  the  violent  extinct, 

Ungrasping  among  those  who  grasp, 

Him  do  I  call  a  Brahman. 

The  human  yoke  renounced, 

The  yoke  divine  transcended  is, 

Yokeless  of  everj'  yoke  • 

Him  do  I  call  a  Brahman. 

Delight  renounced,  and  undelight, 

Cold,  with  substrata  gone, 

The  Hero,  who  hath  mastered  every  world  : 

Him  do  I  Brahman  call. 

The  London  Academy  and  Liierature   (September  6),   in   a 

review  of  this  "Buddhist  Classic,"  comments  as  follows  : 

"In  these  Buddhist  doctrinal  hymns  there  is  no  speculation, 
no  argument,  no  uncertainty,  no  adventurous  flight  into  the  un- 
known. The  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  seclusion  and  calm.  .  .  .  The 
beasts  are  tamed  for  ordered  action,  man  for  inaction.  It  is  a 
negation  of  the  will  to  live,  .so  that,  all  bodily  desires  being  ex- 
tinct, the  individual  soul  may  cease  to  endure  any  further  trans- 
migrations, and  be  absorbed  in  the  universal  soul.  This  is  to 
attain  Nirvana,  and  it  is  precisely  against  this  that  the  Western 
mind,  nurtured  upon  another  creed,  revolts.     There  is  no  such 
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word  as  God  in  tlie  '  Dliammapada. '  Man  seeks  no  help  fruin 
without ;  still  less  is  he  pursued  by  thai  heavenly  lover  who  will 
win  him  in  spite  of  himself.  There  is  no  salvation  by  faith  here, 
no  encouragement  to  propagandism  and  the  missionary  spirit : 

As  the  bee,  hurting  not  the  flower, 
Its  color  and  its  fragrance, 
Flieth  away  with  the  nectar. 
So  let  a  sage  live  in  a  village. 

Not  others'  ways  perverse, 

Nor  others'  done  or  undone  deed. 

Hut  his  own  deeds 

Done  and  undone  must  he  regard. 

There  is  no  clarion  appeal  of  salvation  for  all  men  ;  rather  the 
elect  constitute  an  aristocracy  which  is  in  the  world,  hut  not 
of  it: 

The  crowds  are  quite  contented  with  phenonien.i ; 

Heyond  phenomena  the  Perfect  Ones, 

We  are  too  far  West  for  the  absolute  doctrine  of  passionlessness, 
and  there  is  not  enough  in  these  hymns  of  lyrical  fervor,  of 
eager  naturalization.  Hut  Mr.  Edmunds  has  done  his  best ;  his 
version  is  scholarly  and  good,  and  the  explanatory  notes  few 
and  always  helpful.  Sometimes  the  simple  directness  of  his 
language  could  not  be  improved,  as  in  Buddha'scry  of  enlighten- 
ment : 

Having  myself  supremely  understood, 

Whom  shall  I  teach?" 

In  an  introduction  to  the  book  Mr.  Edmunds  pays  an  elociuenl 
tribute  to  these  "Dhammapada"  verses.  "If  ever  an  immortal 
classic  was  produced  upon  the  continent  of  Asia,"  he  declares, 
"  it  is  this."     He  writes  further  : 

"Perhaps  it  is  too  ambitious  a  wish  to  hope  to  naturalize  in 
English  this  Buddhist  Holy  Writ,  as  the  King  James  version 
has  naturalized  the  Christian;  but  if  I  fail  some  one  else  will 
succeed.  No  trite  ephemeral  songs  are  here,  but  red-hot  lava 
from  the  abysses  of  the  human  soul,  in  one  of  the  two  of  its  most 
historic  eruptions.  These  old  refrains  from  a  life  beyond  time  and 
sense,  as  it  was  wrought  out  by  generations  of  earnest  thinkers, 
have  been  fire  to  many  a  muse.  Tliey  burned  in  the  brains  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  who  braved  theblastsof  the  Mongolian  deserts, 
climbed  the  cliffs  of  the  Himalayas,  swung  by  the  rope-bridge 
across  the  Indus  where  it  rages  through  its  gloomiest  gorge,  and 
faced  the  bandit  and  the  beast,  to  peregrinate  the  Holy  Land  of 
their  religion,  and  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.  Verses 
were  graven  on  the  walls  of  august  temples  at  the  command  of 
Hindu  emperors  who  abolished  capital  punishment,  mitigated 
slavery,  and  established  hospitals  for  men  and  animals,  under 
the  sw^ay  of  this  marvelous  cult;  and  by  Cej'lon  monarchs  whose 
ruined  reservoirs,  as  large  as  lakes,  astonish  us  among  the  won- 
ders of  antiquity.  And  to-day,  after  twenty  centuries  of  Roman 
and  Christian  culture,  they  have  won  the  admiration  of  Europeans 


;in(l  Americans  in  every  seat  of  learning,  from  Copenhagen  to 
tlie  Cambridges,  and  from  Chicago  to  St.  Petersburg." 

CHRISTIAN    WRITERS   ON   THE  JEWISH 
PROBLEM. 

INTEREST  in  the  Jewish  problem,  stimulated  by  the  Zionist 
movement,  has  been  even  more  intense  and  general  of  late 
by  reason  of  the  restrictive  policy  steadily  pursued  by  Rumania 
and  Russia  toward  their  Jewish  citizens.  The  action  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Rumania  may  or  may  not  have 
immediate  effects,  but  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  discussion 
of  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  ancient 
race.  A  recent  symposium  on  Zionism  from  the  stan<lpoint  of 
European  Christians  (statesmen,  authors,  j)rofessors,  etc.)  is  a 
timely  contribution  to  this  discussion.  It  appeared  in  a  Russian 
review,  Roiisskaye  Mis/  ["Russian  Thought  "],  and  has  l>cen 
widely  commented  upon  in  the  Russian  press. 

Among  those  who  have  expressed  definite  opinions  on  the 
remedy  jiresented  by  Zionism  are:  Lord  Salisbury;  Leon  Bour- 
geois, ex-Prcmier  of  France  ;  Professor  Ileman,  of  Basle  Uni- 
versity ;  Maxim  Gorky.  K<jrolenko,  Russian  novelist  and  editor, 
and  several  other  writers  of  note.  A  few  of  these  expressions 
are  quoted  in  the  subjoined  translation  : 

/.(!>  ti  Sa/i.\/mi  y  :  "Zionism  is  destined  to  succeed,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  it  encounters.  The  Jews  are  capable  of  establishing 
a  model  government  in  Palestine,  and  raising  the  commerce  of 
Asia  Minor  to  an  unprecedented  height.  If  liut  forty  per  cent. 
of  the  Jews  were  converted  to  the  project,  it  would  become  an 
assured  reality.  There  is  no  rea.son  why  the  Sultan  should  ob- 
ject to  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  Jewish  government 
within  his  dominions.  There  is  enough  energy  and  persever- 
ance in  the  race  that  has  resisted  oppression  for  2,500  years  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  pursued  by  Zionism." 

E.x-Pri'niicr  Boin\q;eois  :  "The  Jewish  nation  is  too  individual, 
too  dissimilar,  to  other  nations,  to  lose  itself  in  assimilation. 
Zion'sm  is  essentially  war  upon  Antisemiiism — a  phenomenon 
even  more  injurious  to  the  dominant  nations  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves, for  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect,  fostering  hatred  and 
checking  the  growth  of  the  liberal  spirit.  The  Jews  are  now 
reasserting  themselves  as  a  new-born  nation  and  vigorously 
proclaiming  their  status  as  one.  We  may  expect  much  from 
them,  as  they  possess  much  intellectual  power.  Zionism  is  to  be 
hailed  as  the  solvent  of  Antisemitism,  which  will  lose  its  ratson 
d' etre  with  the  unification  and  rehabilitation  of  the  scattered 
and  oppressed  race." 

Projessor  Masarik,  oj  Paris  :  "Zionism  commands  my  syra- 
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pHthy,  ami  I  value  it  imn.li  more  than  I  ilo  what  is  calleil  nation' 
alisni  in  nuKlern  France  It  is  a  jirogressive  movement,  a  rtsnr- 
r«ctii>n,  antl  inomises  to  improve  our  whole  civilization.' 

rroj.  /•.  Heman,  of  Haste:  "If  the  Jews,  with  their  gIori<tus 
and  historic  past,  abandoned  their  national  aspiration,  it  would 
Ihj  tantamount  to  the  suieiiie  of  a  nation.  TlKy  not  only  have 
the  ri>{ht.  Init  are  in  duty  bound  to  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 
their  national  integrity.  Zionism  is  no  idle  dream.  History 
shows  other  instance',  of  lehirtli  and  revivihcation  of  aj)parently 
ilea<l  nations,  and  why  shonhl  not  this  be  |)ossible  for  .so  riclily 
dowercil  a  people  as  the  Jews?  Their  case  would  be  hopeless  if 
they  attemptejl  violent  and  warlike  methods  of  recovering  their 
own,  but  as  their  method  is  p.tcihc  and  moral,  success  is  not  at 
all  impossible." 

.1/(1.1////  Gorky  :  "1  have  ihoIouikI  sympathy  with  the  Jewish 
people— great  in  their  siirtering  ;  I  bow  before  the  strength  of 
tneir  spirit,  Ixjld  and  unconu.uerable  in  spite  of  ages  of  injustice. 
There  is  red.  ardent  blood  in  llie  veins  of  this  peoi)le.  and  while 
Zionism  may  be  Utopian,  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  liold  and 
aroused  enthusiasm  is  to  me  a  welcome  sign  of  vigor,  reality, 
life,  idealism.  With  iill  my  heart  do  I  wish  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  high,  great  task,  and  lo  overcome  meanness, 
baseness,  and  iniquity." 

.\.  K.  Mu  hail  oil.' sky.  Russian  philosoi)lier,  critic,  .iiid  etliior ; 
"It  .seems  to  me  that  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Zionism 
would  require  such  vast  material  resources  as  could  never  be 
actually  controlled.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  Europe  should  lose  so  gifted  and  energetic  an  element  of 
her  [loimlation  as  the  Jews  constitute." 

/ '.  Korolenko,  novelist  and  publicist:  "Zionism  is  an  alluring 
dream,  and  the  whole  question  is  one  of  feasibility.  Usually, 
the  establishment  of  a  nation  or  government  follows  the  creation 
of  a  society  in  a  given  country.  I'^irst  colonization  by  immigra- 
tion, then  a  long  cour.sc  of  prei)aration  for  autonomy,  and  finally 
an  independent  nation — this  is  the  order  of  national  evolution. 
In  this  case  it  is,  however,  j)ronose(l  to  reverse  tlie  order — to  ac- 
quire territory,  secure  political  rights  and  a  national  status,  and 
then  gather  the  jieople  to  fill  the  ready-made  political  form,  as  it 
were,  and  to  develo])  according  lo  a  prescribed  rule.  Hesidcs, 
it  wouUl  be  necessary  to  i:eckon  with  the  narrow,  one-sided  char- 
acter of  the  Jewish  social  constitution.  Their  genius  is  jjredonii- 
naiitly  financial,  and  a  government  leqiiircs  more  than  that. 
These  difficulties  are  formidable,  even  if  the  international,  po- 
litical obstacles  to  Zionism  be  conceded  to  l)c  surmouiital)le.  ' 

Many  other^  contribute  to  the  symposium,  and  but  few  oppose 
Zionism  either  on  ideal  or  practical  grounds,  tho  none  display 
the  slightest  leaning  toward  Antisemitisni.  The  Antisemitic 
press  of  Russia  .scoffs  at  Zionism  as  a  fraud  and  means  of  benefit- 
ting a  few  vain  agitators,  while  frankly  wishing  that  a  solution 
-u'cre  possible. —  Translixtiou  iiituh-  for  Thk  Li'I'kkakv  Dicks-i. 


A    PLEA   FOR    PULPIT  SENSATIONALISM. 

''T^HE  charge  of  sensationalism  is  almost  always  felt  to  be 
-*■  <lerogatory  to  a  minister's  calling,  and  few  are  willing  to 
plead  .guilty  to  it.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  worse  charge 
than  that  of  heresy,  declares  a  recent  writer,  since  the  title  of 
heretic  .sometimes  carries  with  it  as  a  redeeiiiing  feature  the  im- 
plication of  scholarship.  At  least  one  clergyman,  however,  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Byington,  takes  the  view  that  the  popular  feeling  in 
regard  to  sensationalism  is  unjust  and  unwarranted.  He  says 
(in  the  Boston  Cotii^yi'i^ationalist.  September  3)  : 

"A  sensationalist  is  one  whose  i)reaching  is  so  announced  and 
so  presented  as  lo  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  arouse 
interest,  to  jiroduce  a  sensation  in  the  community,  which  .shall 
cause  men  to  discuss  on  the  streets  what  is  being  said  in  the  pul- 
pit :  something  unique,  interesting,  startling.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  day." 

■  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  continues  Mr.  Byington,  that  great 
numbers,  especially  of  men,  do  not  attend  church.  Duty  does 
not  bring  them,  and  they  do  not  find  the  themes  of  the  pulpit  at- 
tractive or  interesting.     How  is  it  possible  to  draw  such  men 


iiit<i  a  church  unless  their  curiosity  is  aroused,  or  they  are  at- 
tracted and  interested  in  some  way?     The  writer  continues  : 

"To  secure  their  attention  we  must  advertise  with  letters  of 
invitation  sent  to  their  homes;  or  by  cards,  posters,  and  hand- 
bills; or  thrcjugh  the  newsi)apers.  .Advertising  in  the  religious 
column  is.s(unewhat  (jueslionable.  1  hese  are  read  by  the  church 
people,  and  anything  that  is  particularly  attractive  simply  draws 
from  other  churches.  I'lace  your  advertisement  in  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  appeals  most  to  the  non-churchgoing  element 
you  desire  lo  reach— on  the  page  devoted  lo  the  theater,  or  to 
sports,  or  to  literature,  or  to  bargains,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  Let 
your  advertisement  consist  of  a  few  words  in  large,  bold  type, 

j)hrased  so  as  to  interest  the  men  you  are  after 

"Of  course  judgment  should  be  used.  The  form  of  .sensation- 
alism should  be  adapted  to  the  community.  If  you  are  in  a 
book-reading  community,  preach  a  .series  on  the  popular  books 
of  the  day  ;  if  music  is  prominent,  weave  sermon  and  music  into 
a  dramatic  form  ;  if  in  a  manufacturing  community,  visit  the 
factories  and  let  them  supply  themes  and  illustration  ;  if  the 
people  read  nothing  but  newspapers,  preach  on  the  topics  of  the 
day;  if  evolution  is  in  men's  minds,  base  sermons  on  that. 
Pack  sermons  with  gospel  truth,  but  shape  them  and  phrase 
them  so  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  indifferent." 

Mr.  Byington  proceeds  to  give  .some  definite  instances  of  the 
kind  of  sensationalism  in  whicli  he  believes: 

"Once,  when  preaching  in  a  locality  where  saloons  were 
l)lcnty,  I  advertised  a  series  of  sermons  to  men,  one  of  which 
bore  the  title  'The  Snake  on  the  Man's  Hand.'  Had  I  an- 
nounced a  temperance  sermon,  the  drinking-men  all  would  have 
been  absenl ;  but,  as  it  was,  many  came.  I  pictured  as  graphi- 
cally as  I  could  Paul's  shipwreck,  ending  with  the  flinging  of  the 
vijier  back  into  tlie  fire.  In  applying  it,  I  closed  with  a  compari- 
son of  the  viper  and  drink,  and  pleaded  with  them  to  fling  from 
iheir  hands  the  cup.  It  was  sensationalism,  both  in  the  adver- 
tising and  the  preaching,  but  it  did  more  good  than  all  the  non- 
sensational  temperance  sermons  I  ever  preached.  At  another 
time  a  sermon  was  advertised  thus,  'Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  a  Ser- 
mon Illustrated  with  Fire.'  The  men  I  wanted  were  there.  The 
church  was  darkened,  and  before  me  burned  a  blue  ten-inch 
flame.  This  represented  trouble,  ;uk1  the  placing  of  different 
objects  in  it  illustrated  the  effect  of  adversity  on  different  char- 
acters. It  was  sensational,  as  illustrated  sermons  usually  are  ; 
but  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  jireacli  the  gospel  truth  to  men  who 
otherwise  would  not  liear  any  of  it.  I  have  traced  more  conver- 
sions to  my  Sunday-evening  stereopticon  sermons  on  the  life  of 
Christ  than  to  any  others  I  ever  preached." 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  onl\-  a  small  proportion  of 
those  attracted  by  such  methods  continue  their  attendance. 
"Still  all  hear  some  truth,"  observes  Mr.  Byington,  "and  if 
some  of  them  remain  in  touch  with  the  church,  it  is  a  victory 
that  is  worth  the  battle.  That  .some  of  those  thus  attracted  be- 
come regular  attendants  and  some  become  faithful  Christians 
has  been  my  experience  and  that  of  most  who  practise  sensa- 
tional methods."     The  writer  concludes: 

"Sensationalism  is  Biblical.  See  Jonah  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Nineveh.  Elijah  was  tremendously  sensational  on 
Mount  Carniel.  Let  a  minister  tear  a  Bible  in  pieces  or  hurl  it  to 
the  floor  in  passionate  protest  against  some  sin,  and  he  would  at- 
tain to  the  sensationalism  of  Moses.  Pentecost  was  so  sensa- 
tional that  the  disciples  were  accused  of  drunkenness,  and  some 
of  the  Old-Testament  prophets  were  extreme  sensationalists  in 
their  preaching.  We  must  not  forget  that  Christ  created  a  great 
sensation  by  the  way  he  chose  for  the  presentation  of  his  gospel. 
He  did  not  follow  the  manner  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
day,  but  stirred  the  whole  countrj'  bj'  his  unusual  and  startling 
methods. 

"  My  plea  is  for  more  sensationalism.  Let  each  preacher  study 
his  field  and  detennine  in  what  way  he  best  can  startle,  attract, 
impress  the  indifferent  about  him.  Let  him  advertise  as  freely 
and  as  strikingly  as  the  most  successful,  upright  business  man 
in  the  place.  Let  the  churches  not  only  permit,  but  urge  their 
ministers  to  arouse  a  church-neglecting  community  by  the  use  of 
dramatic  and  winning  methods.  If  all  about  you  attend  church, 
then  avoid  sensationalisin." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


ASSAULTS    UPON    THE   "OPEN    DOOR." 

A  1 /il^L  Russia  make  an  alleiiipl  to  reopen  llic  Chinese  ques- 
*  *  tion  and  disturb  one  of  the  fundamental  principlesof  the 
selllcment— tiie  open  door  ?  Tiierc  are  reports  thai  Manclnuia. 
after  all,  has  hy  a  secret  treaty  been  turned  over  to  Russia,  but 
the  quasi-official  St.  I'etersburji  ])ress  continues  to  assert  that 
the  province  is  in  j^,,,,,!  fajth  bcinji  evacuated  by  the  fzar's 
troops,  and.  as  compensation  for  this  "disinterested  concession,' 
as  it  is  termed,  demands  special  trade  ])rivileges,  in  violation  of 
the  oi)en-door  principle.  The  .Wn'oj-t-  I'lcDiya  has,  indeed,  in  a 
series  of  articles,  boldly  attacked  this  principle,  declaring;  it  to 
be  inimical  to  Russia  and  inconsonant  with  her  i)ernianenl  pol- 
icy. These  articles  have  attracted  attention  in  Western  Kurope. 
In  England,  however,  there  is  a  tcroup  which  advocates  the 
rejection  of  that  principle  in  South  Africa,  '/'Jir  Safin  <tav  A'l- 
view  saying  that  the  Goveriuneiit  ouj^ht  to  take  ■sensible  steps 
to  keep  the  new  inarkei  for  our  own  peoide  "  and  lo  kee[)  out 
American  goods. 

The  t\o-i>y  Krny  (' T/ie  .\,-u'  Conn/ij'") ,  ul  St.  Petersburg, 
which  devotes  special  attention  to  the  proljlems  of  expansion 
and  colonization,  asks  wiietlier  Russia  nu-aiis  lo  secure  special 
l)rivileges  in  Manchuria,  and  answers  ; 

"It  would  seem  that  liiis  would  be  iu>  more  than  justice,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  that  is  within  Russia's  s|)here  of  iuHuence. 
The  magnanimous  action  of  the  Emperor  in  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  Manciinria  deserves  some  return.  What  form  can  it 
take?  There  is  but  one — exclusive  commercial  juivileges  and 
special  opportunities  for  our  nierchaius  and  traders  under  the 
protection  of  the  (iovernment." 

The  A'ovoye  Prtiiiyn,  dealing  more  broadly  with  the  open  cioor 
principle,  not  only  in  China,  but  in  Persia,  where  Russia  is 
gradually  intrenching  herself  by  means  of  railway  and  other 
concessions,  writes: 

"Seriously,  what  is  this  i)olicy  of  open-doors?  Neitlier  more 
nor  less  than  the  liberty  of  any  and  every  Power  to  invade  an 
undeveloped,  half-civilized  country,  and,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  gain,  do  whatever  it  .sees  tit  regardless  of  con.sequences. 

"  In  China  the  oi)en-door  politics  caused  the  Boxer  u])heaval, 
and  a  similar  result  must  follow  in  any  country  whose  popula- 
tion is  jealous  of  its  customs,  its  religious  l)eliefs,  its  general 
order  of  life,  all  of  which  :u"e  impudently  violated  l)y  the  enter- 
prising pioneers  of  civili/.ation." 

What  is  the  alternative?  'I'he  paper  answers  that  not  all 
foreigners,  not  all  Westerners,  know  how  tc)  deal  with  Asiatics 
and  Orientals  ;  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  those  who  have 
special  sympathy  ami  affinity  for  them  lo  liave  exclusive  oppor- 
tunities of  aiding  tlieni  politically  and  industrially.  Russia,  it 
says,  can  not  look  with  iiulincrence  upon  a  [)olicy  which  threatens 
new  ilisorder,  new  uprisings,  new  anti-foreign  conspiracies  in 
China,  or  which  may,  in  Persia,  create  lialred  and  dread  of  all 
foreign  influence.  Let  Persia  be  opened  to  all  on  the  same 
terms,  and  foreign  adventurers  will  at  once  begin  to  destroy, 
change,  ride  rough-shod  over  native  practises  and  fixed  habits. 
Not  so,  however,  if  Russia  alone  is  allowed  to  develop  that  or 
any  other  Eastern  country.  To  quote  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
article  ; 

"We,  on  the  contrary,  cany  into  the  Orient  ihe  standard  of 
Christian  love  and  toleration,  and  history  assigns  lo  us  the  mis. 
sion  of  planting  this  standard  among  the  nations  professing 
Islamism.  Not  for  gain,  not  to  create  new  markets  for  our 
goods,  have  we  j)euetrated  the  wilderness  of  Central  Asia.  Our 
successes  there,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  civilizers, 
are  quite  insignificant ;  but  they  are  permanent  and  stable.  We 
have  not  excited  in  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  hatred  and  distrust 
of  our  motives  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  reconciled  them  to 
the   Cliristian   world,   apparently  .so  hostile  lo  them,   and    have 


converted  semi-savage  iiomad.s  into  loyal  hubjcctsof  our  Giiveru- 
mcnt. " 

Germany  and  England,  concludes  the  papei ,  only  st;clc  trade 
and  gain,  an<l  can  never  assimilate  Cliinese  and  Persians. 
Iho.se  who  can  siionld  iiave  sole  access  to  undeveloped  countries 
in  Asia. —  I'tint^liiliotisiiiitiicli'i  Tiik  Liikkakn    1)u;km. 


THE    EXTINCTION    OF    FINLAND. 

T_,^1N1^A.\1)  has  been  practically  cxiinguislied — except  as  a 
-*■  geogiai)hical  ex]>iession — by  the  Czar's  approval  of  a  new 
selieme  of  laws  f<»r  the  grand-duchy.  These  laws  sweep  away 
the  last  of  Finland's  ancient  riglits  an«l  libertie.»i.  She  can 
henceforth  be  regarded  merely  as  a  Russian  de|)arlmenl,  with  no 
v>ther  law  than  the  will  of  the  Czar.  That  will  is  represented  by 
the  present  goveiiioi -general  of  l-inland,  Nicolai  Ivanoutiry 
Hobr'kotl".  a  thoroughgoing  believer  in  Russihcation.  When  the 
colonel  of  a  Finnish  regiment  alluded  lo  the  law,  Governoi-(;eu- 
eral  Hobrikoft  is  said  lo  have  replied  ;   "  I  am  your  law." 

Insight  into  the  Finnish  situation  is  allorded  in  an  article  in 
I  III-  Outlook  (New  York)  from  the  pen  of  Herman  Montague 
hoiiner.  Mr.  Doiiner  is  president  of  ihe  Finnish-American 
Municipal  League,  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  movement  to 
establish  colonies  of  Finns  in  the  United  Stales.  He  can  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject  of  Finland,  having  been  Ixjrn  there 
and  belonging  to  a  family  prominent  in  its  literary  history.  He 
says  : 

"The  famous  imperial  manifesto  of  February  15.  i8yy,  which, 
prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  in  St.  Petersburg  and  forced 
n|)on  the  Finnish  people  with  threats  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
111  case  of  opposition,  did  away,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  Czar's 
pen,  with  all  the  sacredly  guaranteed  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  Finnish  nation  ;  brought  consternation  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  upon  the  uuhaj)i)y  country,  whose  spontaneous 
and  mighty  popular  protest  j)assed  unheeded  ami  scorned  ;  and 
has  formed  ihe  basis  for  continued  acts  of  oppression  and  abuse 
on  the  pari  of  the  iKJtorious  (iovernor-<jeneral  HobrikofT  and  his 
millions 

"  B()brik<.»ll',  .1  man  of  low  origin  and  brutal  antecedents,  the 
l)criect  type  of  the  gang-boss  and  the  military  bully,  proceeded 
zealously  with  his  j)rogram  of  Russianizalion.  The  Finnish 
go\  ernors  of  ])rovinces  were  const;intly  interfered  with  through 
the  medium  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  turned  out  of  office  on 
one  tlims\-  pretext  or  another,  and  liieir  ])laces  given  to  Russian 
creatures  of  the  governor-general  ;  those  most  conlemi)tible  of 
government  devices,  the  twin  systems  of  paid  spies  and  a^^eiits 
f)i o'l'omtcurs,  were  introduced  among  a  people  proud  of  their 
allegiance  t»)  law  and  order  and  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of 
personal  honor  and  integrity  ;  the  jjress.  an  instrument  of  more 
general  intelligence  and  weight  than  in  either  Germany  or 
Friince,  was  efleclively  gagged  by  the  suppression  of  four-hfths 
of  the  organs,  Swedish  especially;  the  right  of  public  meeting 
was  prohibited  ;  even  private  gatherings  were  interfered  with  ; 
the  schools  were  compelled  to  include  Russian  in  llie  curriculum, 
and  educators  of  national  reputation  forced  to  resign  on  the 
'iiosl  trivial  pretenses  to  make  way  for  subservient  Russian 
tools." 

The  ])assive  resistance  of  the  Finnish  people  has  greatly 
angered  the  Russian  authorities.  The  young  men  have  uni- 
formly refused  to  present  themselves  for  military  service,  andjthe 
country  is  being  depopulated  by  an  exodus  to  the  United  Slates: 

"  Willi  this  determined  and  universal  o])posiiion  the  authori- 
ties found  themselves  powerless  lo  ccjpe.  iMiiigialion  look  on 
alarming  proportions  ;  whole  districts  were  ere  long  denuded  of 
young  men,  and  the  fields  were  in  consequence  left  idle  and 
uncultivateil,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  unheard-of  hardship, 
famine,  and  suffering.  At  this  time  of  writing  the  Finlanders 
are  leaving  their  land  at  the  rale  of  five  hundred  to  eight  !iun- 
dred  a  week,  the  great  majority  of  them  embarking  for  the  ])orts 
of  Quebec  and  New  York.  The  Russian  authorities,  who,  singu- 
larly enough,  appear  to  have  overlooked  this  contingency,  are  at 
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their   wits"  end  how  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  piobleiu  ; 
Bobrikoff,  in  particular,  is  reported  to  be  furious  beyond  nieas 
ure.  and  to  be  contemplating  the  forbidding  of  all  emigration, 
tho  he  woulil  in  such  case  be  in  a  position  not  unlike  thatot  Can- 
ute bidding  the  waves  retire." 

Finnish  newspaper  opinion  is  suppressed  by  a  rigid  censor- 
ship, whde  the  newly  framed  decrees  are  to  do  away  with  the 
judiciary  system  and  free  the  police  from  all  responsibility  to 
any  power  but  that  of  their  superior  officers.  The  Fin/aiuisA-aia 
Gasetii  (St.  Petersburg)  has  alleged  that  the  Finns  are  not  in 
revolt  and  that  only  the  impotent  minority  is  creating  trouble. 
But  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  throws  this  light  on 
the  subject : 

"The  senate,  now  that  all  its  more  independent  members  have 
been  liismi.ssed,  has  become  the  reluctant  tool  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Government.  It  maintains  that  resistance  is  hopeless,  and 
that  the  only  course  is  to  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  en- 
deavor to  move  his  compassion.  If  the  Finns  are  only  patient 
enough,  it  may  be  tiiat  the  Czar  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  what  a 
mistake  his  ministers  are  making  in  goading  a  loyal  population 
into  discontent.  The  senate's  attitude  is,  however,  that  of  an 
insignificant  minority.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Finns 
are  far  from  cherishing  any  delusions  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  and  they  believe  that  any  lull  in  the  attack  upon 
their  liberties  would  only  be  temporary.  They  are  convinced 
that  their  only  chance  of  saving  even  a  remnant  of  their  rights 
is  to  offer  a  resolute  opposition  to  every  encroachment." 

The  Russian  plea  that  the  present  Finnish  policy  is  merely 
one  of  unification  receives  curt  treatment  from  the  Independance 
Beige  (Brussels)  : 

"  Russian  policy  in  Finland  has  gone  counter  to  the  purest  na- 
tional sentiment.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  only  aim  is  to  give 
more  unity  to  the  empire.  This  is  a  laudable  purpose.  But  the 
Russians  should  have  had  bestowed  upon  them  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  Finns.  Unity  should  have  been  striven  for 
along  progressive  and  liberal  lines  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
plorable reaction.  This  would  have  avoided  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  Finns  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia,  stopped  secret  plotting,  and  put  an  end  to 
attempts  upon  the  lives  of  officials  in  St.  Petersburg.  Will 
Nicholas  II. — who  has  striven  to  be  the  Czar  of  peace  and  whose 
general  political  policy  is  most  praiseworthy — not  heed  the  voice 
of  his  people?  Will  he  not  free  himself  from  the  evil  influence 
of  those  who  surround  him?  Will  he  not  assure  to  the  peoples 
he  rules  over  such  peace  and  security  as  will  redound  to  their 
greatness  and  prosperity  ?" — Tianslations  uiade  Jor  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


AN   ALLIANCE  OF  FRANCE  AND   SPAIN. 

FRANCE  and  Spain  are  said  to  be  contemplating  an  alliance. 
Both  Powers  would  gain  much  by  such  an  arrangement,  it 
is  believDd.  France  needs  Spanish  cooperation  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Morocco  problem,  and  the  Government  at  Paris  would 
be  freed  irom  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  corps  along 
the  Pyienees.  Spain  would  terminate  her  isolation  in  Europe, 
and  would  gain  economically  by  the  development  of  her  internal 
resources.  The  transfer  of  Jules  Cambon,  French  ambassador, 
from  Washington  to  Madrid,  is  pronounced  a  significant  step. 
France  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  Spain  during  her  war  with  the 
United  States.  That  aid  was  quiet,  but  effective.  Viewing  the 
subject  from  every  point  of  view.  The  Spectator  (London)  thinks 
the  alliance,  if  effected,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both  France 
and  Spain.  Some  Spanish  papers,  notably  the  Liberal  (Ma- 
drid) ,  oppose  any  idea  of  alliance.  France  is  accused  of  having 
betrayed  and  befooled  Spain  for  years  past.  The  ministerial 
papers  are  reserved  ;  but  in  Germany  the  idea  that  an  alliance  is 
tinder  discussion  has  become  general.  Says  the  Hamburger 
Nachric/iten  : 

"To  what  extent  these  international  interests  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  practical  discussion  can  not  now  be  stated  definitely. 


The  governments  concerned  say  emphatically  that  the  matter 
of  alliance  has  not  been  considered.  But  this  is  not  very  cicdi- 
ble.  It  recpiires  much  simplicity  to  believe  that  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Spanish  envoys  in  Paris  and  London  is  purely  acci- 
dental or  that  their  many  conferences  witli  cabinet  ministers  are 
without  significance.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  numer- 
ous discussions  between  members  of  the  Spanish  ministry  and 
Silvela  and  other  Conservatives  relate  to  matters  of  indifference." 

There  is  a  grave  reason  for  European  concern  at  the  prospect 
of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  That  grave  reason  is 
Morocco.  On  this  subject  a  recent  article  in  T/ie  Fortnightly 
Revieiu  (London)  by  Donald  Mackenzie  (a  high  authority  on 
the  topic)  throws  much  light.     He  says  : 

"Morocco  holds  a  peculiar  position,  both  geographically  and 
politically.  It  occupies  the  northwestern  corner  of  Africa,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  Europe,  its  northern  coast  facing  England's 
stronghold  of  Gibraltar,  and  its  eastern  frontier  bounded  by  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria.  The  empire  of  Morocco  is  only  what 
remains  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  Khalifate  of  the  West, 
which  at  one  time  menaced  the  independence  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  There  is  now  hardly  any  trace  left  of  its  former  glory. 
The  natural  wealth  of  the  country  is  unbounded,  and  if  only 
developed  would  make  Morocco  one  of  the  richest  countries  of 
the  world.  The  Sultan  considers  himself  to  be  a  mighty  mon- 
arch. He  is  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  has  as  such  ab- 
solute control  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  ;  but  for 
all  that  His  Majesty  practically  only  governs  about  one-half  of 
his  empire.  Large  tracts  are  populated  by  fierce  and  turbulent 
tribes,  who  .set  his  governors  and  tax-gatherers  at  defiance. 
They  only  owe  him  religious  allegiance,  and  this  religious  fanat- 
icism is  the  sole  link  which  holds  this  tottering  fabric  together." 

But  the  European  Powers  are  and  have  long  been  scheming 
against  each  other  for  control  in  Morocco.  The  country  has 
suffered  much  in  consequence.     The  same  authority  observes: 

"There  are  three  European  Powers  who  are  principally  inter- 
ested in  Morocco,  viz.,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  There  are 
three  main  reasons  why  our  country  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
Morocco.  Long  ago  we  held  Tangier  as  a  British  possession, 
since  that  period  we  have  taken  Gibraltar  and  made  it  perhaps 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It  has  always  been  consid- 
ered the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  is  partly  provisioned 
from  Morocco,  on  that  account  alone  that  country  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us.  Lastly  we  have  had  the  bulk  of  its  commerce 
pass  through  our  hands,  and  altho  not  large,  still  it  is  worth 
holding.  It  ought  to  be  stated  to  our  credit  that,  whatever  com- 
mercial advantages  we  have  gained,  we  have  shared  them  with 
other  nations  on  the  same  footing  as  ourselves.  Spain  has  very 
little  commercial  interest  in  Morocco,  but  she  has  always  con- 
sidered her  political  claims  on  that  country  to  stand  first.  The 
Moors  are  the  ancient  foes  of  the  Spaniards  since  the  days  that 
Ferdinand  drove  them  from  their  last  stronghold  in  Granada 
and  confined  them  forever  to  their  original  home  in  Africa. 
From  that  period  of  their  glorious  history  t'.'.e  Spaniards  have 
always  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  heirs  I'i  the  inheritance  of 
the  Sultan  ;  on  that  account  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  Powers  with  the  independence  of  Morocco  would  be  bit- 
terly opposed  by  Spain,  who,  in  my  opiniOil,  would  not  barter 
away  her  claim  for  any  amount  of  dollars.  J  ,  .  The  commercial 
interest  of  France  stands  next  to  England,  and  she  naturally 
avails  herself  of  every  possible  measure  to  guard  and  promote 
that  trade.  Another  question  of  great  importance  to  France  is 
the  fact  that  the  frontier  of  her  colony  of  Algeria  touches  that  of 
Morocco." 

France  has  always  been  very  considerate  of  Spanish  claims  to 
Morocco,  says  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels).  Spain  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact.  But  the  Belgian  paper  thinks  an  alliance 
between  the  two  countries  should  not  be  contracted  in  a  hurry : 

"It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  too  much  precipitation  would 
compromise  a  policy  of  closer  relations.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  speak  of  an  alliance  or  to  form  with  France  and  Italy 
that  great  Latin  league  whose  influence  is  to  predominate 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Spain  is  half  ruined. 
Spain  is  incapable  of  sustaining  any  general  political  policy.   She 
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must  concentrate  all  Iier  efforts  upon  her  internal  reorganization. 
She  must  aim  at  her  own  revival  by  first  extending  her  etononiic 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Not  until  then,  not  until  she 
has  acquired  some  degree  of  prosperity,  should  she  dream  of 
playing  an  international  part  and  of  taking  rank  among  the 
great  Latin  nations." — Translations  made  for  Thk   Literary 

1  )ir;F.ST. 


THE   CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    POLITICAL 
CRISIS    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

A  CRISIS  of  a  complicated  sort  is  becoming  severe  througii- 
out  Australia.  The  Premier  of  that  vast  commonwealth, 
Sir  Edmund  Barton,  who  recenth'  offered  his  valuable  opinion 
as  to  how  the  United  States  should  be  governed,  is  now  to  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of 
testing  his  statesmanship 
in  his  own  land.  The 
complications  facing  him 
are  so  many  and  so  varied 
that  a  list  of  them  would 
be  a  hard  one  to  compile. 
The  new  constitution  is 
not  working  to  suit  the 
Australians.  The  Senate 
is  arrayed  against  the 
House.  There  is  trouble 
in  finding  a  governor- 
general  to  succeed  the 
lord  who  resigned  over 
a  matter  of  personal 
expenses.  The  struggle 
precipitated  by  the  need 
of  selecting  the  common- 
wealth capital  has  grown 
most  bitter.  There  is  a 
vital  Oriental  immigra- 
tion question,  and  the 
tariff  threatens  to  wreck 
the  ministry.  Drought 
prevails  in  some  states 
and  discontent  in  all. 
Says  The  Daily  News 
(London) : 

'Tt  is  a  trying  ordeal 
for  the  Commonwealth, 
perhaps  the  most  trying 
that  it  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  face.  We  must 
remember  that  this  brand- 
new  legislature,  with  its 
constitution  modeled  on 
the  American  pattern,  has 
had  tQ  start  housekeeping 

without  a  house  of  its  own, and  with  only  the  barest  furniture. 
The  capital  remains  to  be  built.  The  federal  court  is  not  estab- 
lished, and  the  governor-general  is  on  the  way  home,  on  account 
of  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding.  In  a  word,  the  Common- 
wealth is  living  amongst  scaffolding  poles,  and  condemned  to 
legislate  in  an  ever-present  consciousness  that  everything  is  in 
the  experimental  stage,  and  that  the  organs  of  Government, 
which  on  paper  look  so  authoritative,  may  break  in  the  using. 

"But  the  difficulties  of  the  task  of  financial  readjustment  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  dispute  which  has  come  to  a  head 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  happens  to  have  a  small  free-trade  majority,  and  it  has 
used  it  to  play  havoc  with  the  Government's  proposals." 

The  constitutional  way  out  of  the  present  deadlock  is  indicated 
by  our  contemporary : 
"The  Senate's  powers  in  respect  to  finance  bills  are  clearly 


SIR   FDMUND  B.\R TO.V, 

The  Australian  Premier  whose  ininistrv  is  threatened  with  overthrow 


(k-fined  in  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwtalih.  which  dcpiives 
it  of  any  power  of  origination  or  amendment,  but  cmjxjwers  it 
to  request  the  House  of  Representatives  by  message  to  omit  or 
amend  any  provisions  to  which  it  takes  excejjtion.  The  .Senate 
must  then  eitlier  pass  tlie  bill  as  sent  uj)  to  it  or  reject  it,  and  in 
the  latter  case  tlie  general  provisions  f«»r  avoiding  a  deadlock 
will  come  into  effect.  If  eacli  House  after  another  attempt 
remains  unyielding,  a  dissolution  takes  place,  and.  Kupi>osing  the 
same  thing  to  be  repeatcil,  the  governor-general  is  emix)wered 
to  convene  a  joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
the  issue  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  cx))cdient  is 
interesting  and  ingenious,  but  leisurely,  and  what  is  wanted  now 
is  a  i>rompt  way  out  of  a  difficulty  which  threatens  to  unsettle 
the  whole  continent." 

The  economic  depression  in  Australia  is  attributed  in  some 
quarters  to  the  radical    legislation  c)f  the  controlling  lalx)r  ele- 
ment.    Says  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  London  Times: 

"The 'right  to  work'  is 
rapidly  being  expanded 
into  a  'right  to  wages' 
with  or  without  work. 
The  state  can  not  invent 
work  fast  enough  for  the 
thousands  who  have  been 
taught  to  I(H)k  to  it  for 
employment  more  remu- 
nerative and  less  onerous 
than  can  be  offered  to 
them  by  private  enter- 
prise ;  but  it  can,  and  is 
expected  to.  pay  wages, 
and  tlie  wage-bill  which 
the  state  has  to  meet  is 
growing  with  alarming 
rapidity  and  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value 
or  usefulness  of  the  work 
it  represents.  ...  A  fact 
which  can  not  fail  to 
strike  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed closely  the  political 
life  of  Australia  is  the 
growing  reluctance  of  the 
best  men  to  enter  politics. 
In  the  United  States  that 
reluctance  is  decreasing; 
in  Australia  it  is  increas- 
ing; and  in  Australia  it 
is  a  far  more  .serious  mis- 
chief than  in  the  United 
States,  where  misgovem- 
ment  can  not  check  the 
progress  due  to  bound- 
less resources,  to  immense 
private  enterprise,  and  to 
a  high  standard  of  practi- 
cal education.  The  re- 
sources of  Australia  are 
by  no  means  boundless,  many  of  her  industries  are  necessarily 
jjrecarious — the  loss  of  sheep  and  lambs  this  year  owing  to  the 
drought  has  alone  been  estimated  at  40,000, ckx)  head — and  the 
standard  of  popular  education  is  by  no  means  satisfactory." 

The  "white  Australia"  cry  is  very  loud.  The  labor  element 
is  determined  to  exclude  the  Kanakas,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Chinese.  The  objection  that  tropical  Australia  must  remain 
undeveloped  if  colored  labor  be  excluded  is  scouted  by  the  labor 
leaders.  And  Mr.  John  Douglas  expresses  a  thoroughlj- "white 
.-\ustralia  '  view  thus  in  T/w  Xinctienth  Century  (London)  : 

"It  must  always  be  remembered  that  sub-tropical  Australia, 
the  Australia  of  the  Southern  Australian  states — of  Southern 
Queensland,  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria — will  never 
consent,  come  what  may,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  public  opinion,  to 
the  systematic  introduction  of  colored  labor  into  Northern  Aus- 
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Uitiui  iluy  vauif  ilirir  lulicriiaiKx-  u>u  Inyliiy  to  jiiMiiy  any 
kiiclt  cx)it'«.'tatit>n  It  may  Ik-  piiilc,  it  iiiav  be  prejuiliLt;-,  IjuI  I 
believe  it  to  b«  u  passionate  conviction  willi  the  present  inliabi- 
tants  tit   Australia  tliut  tlie  unexplored  and  uninliabitetl  p(jrtion> 

«if  llieir  coiintiy  sliall  be  reserved 
fur  their  own  use,  even  tho  they  are 
incluiled  in  tlie  zmic  of  the  tropics  ; 
and  when  I  say  then  (jwn  use  I 
mean,  of  course,  tliat  they  would  de- 
sire lliat  sueli  territory  should  be  oc 
cu|)ied  as  Australia  lias  hitherto  been 
occupied — by  men  and  women  oi 
their  own  kith  and  kin— and  that  the 
mtrotliiction  of  Eastern  races  must 
be  subject  to  such  limitations  as  they 
m  ly  please  to  im|)ose. " 


HON.  J.  i-okKKsr, 

Uinister  of  Defense  of  tlu- 

Commonwealth   of 

Aiistraliu. 


It  wUl  lic  apparent  from  all  lhl^^ 
that  the  Australian  Premier  has  much 
discontent  to  face.  The  S\<lne\ 
Mail,  a  leading  exponent  of  Aus- 
tralian opinion,  thinks  the  Premier 
should  give  way  to  the  (>ppt»sition  by  resigning.  But  'I'/ic:  .hj^ lis 
(Melbourne) ,  a  ministerial  organ,  says  the  opposition  dare  not 
bring  on  a  cabinet  crisis,  and  that  the  House  and  Senate  wilt  yet 
be  reconcileil. 


THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

"yUE  electoral  j)eriod  foi  which  the  present  German  Reicli- 
•'•  stag  was  chosen  expires  ne.M  June.  Unless  the  Agrarians 
carry  their  point,  tlie  general  elections  will  be  ordered  to  lake- 
place  during  the  )ea!'  1903.  The  outlook  for  the  imperial  (lov- 
ernment  is  a  bad  one.  Members  of  tiie  Reichstag  are  ciioseii  by 
manhood  suftrage  for  a  period  of  five  years.  There  are  about 
four  hundred  members,  wiio  are  called  together  every  year. 
Their  proceedings  aie  public,  but  they  receive  no  i)ay.  'I'he 
Reichstag  chooses  its  own  president.  The  leading"  political 
parties  in  the  empire  fall  into  three  groups — Liberal  (including 
National  Liberals  and  Radicals),  Conservative  (including  the 
Agrarian  and  "Junker"  element),  and  Socialist.  vSomewliat 
apart  from  the  rest  stands  the  powerful  Center,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic, part);.  The  great  hoi)e  of  the  Einperoi's  Government  is  de- 
rived from  the  confused  turmoil  among  the  parlies.  The  tariff 
bill,  however,  has  produced  a  highly  irritated  slate  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  political  campaign  is  already  the  subject  of 
di.scussiou.  As  the  Agrarian-Conservative  Krtii"  Zcitiiiii^  (Ber- 
lin) says : 

"Preparations  for  the  next  elections  to  the  Reichstag  till  the 
newspapers,  notwithstanding  the  lull  in  the  political  season.  In 
column  after  column  of  journalistic  opinion  the  word  is  given  . 
Get  ready  for  the  elections.  Ju.st  how  near  they  are,  no  one 
knows  exactly.  Even  the  party  leaders  and  political  agitators, 
who  are  as  fond  of  a  rest  as  anybody  else,  appear  to  be  busy 
over  the  coming  elections.  The  Radicals  seem  to  be  most  ener- 
getic in  perfecting  their  organization.  They  hope  to  make  gains 
with  the  cry  of 'bread  tax.'  They  are  ready  to  share  the  spoil 
with  the  Social-Democrats  if  a  fair  j)roi^ortion  of  it  be  allotted  _ 
them.  The  National  Liberals  are  also  bestirring  themselves, 
but  they  do  not  seem  at  ease  in  their  occupation  of  trying  to  sit 
upon  two  stools.  The  center  party  is  unbroken.  Its  perfected 
organization  assures  it  enduring  and  great  control  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  Nor  is  the  Clerical  press  remiss  in 
uttering  warnings  that  the  elections  are  approaching.  The  So- 
cial Democrats  have  no  need  of  such  warnings.  Their  organiza- 
tion is  prepared.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  elections 
could  be  held  any  day.  They  have  already  begun  to  put  their 
candidates  in  the  field.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  time  for  us 
Conservatives  to  be  asking  ourselves  if  we,  too,  are  ready  for 
the  next  elections." 

The  Conservatives  are  not  j)repared  if  the  press  opinion  of 
Germany  be  any  criterion.  The  Conservatives  have  made  such 
blunders  over  the  tariff  and  other  questions,  according  to  the 


i  ,..  WW //,   Z< //'//'.;,    (Berlin),  that   they  arc   sctrkiiig   to  have    the 
elections  deterred  on  a  technicality  : 

'  During  tlie  past  few  mouths  a  (|uu!>tioii  has  arisen  as  to  when 
the  term  of  the  jnesent  Reichstag  expires.  Hitherto  it  ha.s  been 
generally  assumetl  that  the  present  Reichstag,  having  been  born 
June  Kt,  i5><;S,  would  die  a  natural  death  on  June  16,  ityoj,  unless 
«  Its  term  of  existence  were  ended  sooner  by  an  act  of  the  Govern- 
luent.  But  some  Agrarians  feared  that  the  jiassage  of  a  higher 
laritT  would  be  a  more  dillicult  feat  after  the  new  elections  than 
it  would  be  with  the  present  Reichstag.  They  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  iiKjuiie  if  the  terms  of  the  jjiesent  deputies  could  not 
be  prolonged  until  the  hi.gher  duties  were  assur«^d.  Then  was 
broached  the  theory  that  the  legislative  period  did  not  begin 
with  the  day  of  election,  l)ut  with  the  convening  of  the  Reichstag." 

This  line  of  argument  c<jiild  be  stretched  considerably,  and,  if 
allowable,  the  elections  need  n(jt  lake  place  until  late  in  1904. 
But  the  news])a[)er  just  qimted  .says  such  a  notion  is  inadmissi- 
ble, and  the  plea  of  the  Agrarians  for  delay  merely  shows  their 
dread  of  lacing  the  people.  The  democratic  J'tauk/iirttr  Zci- 
t  nil  if  says  public  o[)inion  in  Germany  is  in  a  very  aroused  state: 

"The  unsatisfactory  stale  of  our  whole  domestic  politics  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  coming  Reichstag  elections  are 
eagerly  looked  forward  to.  There  is  much  agitation  and  discon- 
tent among  our  people.  From  tiie  Lohning  affair  [resulting  in 
the  disgrace  of  a  military  man  for  marrying  "beneath  him  "J  to 
the  officers"  demonstration  in  favor  of  dueling;  from  the  tariff 
bill  to  the  food  scarcity  ;  from  imperial  interference  with  slate 
parliaments  to  the  (jueslion  of  ministerial  responsibility  in  Ihe 
empire,  there  is  developing  a  regular  .series  of  varied  grievances. 
The  thinking  citizen  —  there  are,  fortunately,  .some  left — makes 
his  comment  inwardly  on  it  all.  The  newspapers  were  proba- 
bly never  reail  wiiii  more  interest  than  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Whoever  could  see  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
readers  would  note — above  all  party  programs — a  far-reaching 
unanimity  oi  opinion.  Satisfaction  at  the  events  of  the  day 
would  certainly  not  have  been  apparent — rather  a  great  degree 
of  anger  and  indignation." — Translation  niaiie  for  Tiik  Litkr- 
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POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

SOCIALIST  .\Ni)  Olkrical  in  Geuma.nv.  .V  prominent  Socialist  in  Ger- 
many has  an  article  in  the  Neiie  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  a  Sociali.st  organ,  urging 
the  Social-Democratic  part.v  to  attack  the  center  (or  Roman  Catholic) 
party  throughout  German}-.  The  proposition  finds  favor  among  Social- 
ist organs  which  think  such  a  course  would  "weaken  the  priest's  hold 
upon  the  South  German  peasant." 

OL'R  X.WV  as  \  L.\UGHIN'G-Stock.- European  amusement  at  the  lea 
party  that  interrupted  the  United  Slates  navy — or  part  of  it— in  a  recent 
"  war  game"  finds  expression  in  sarcastic  comment.  Puncit  (I^ondon)  no- 
tices the  incident  in  these  words  :  "The  United  .States  naval  maneuvers 
were  suddenly  stopped  to  allow  ladies  to  visit  the  flag-ship.  This  has 
aroused  much  indignation,  which  has  only  been  allayed  by  the  statement 
that  this  would  not  be  permitted  in  actual  w.aifare." 

.A.LPHONSE  XIII. 'S  Tour  of  Sp.\I.n.— The  young  Spanish  monarch  has 
added  immense! j- to  his  personal  popularity  by  his  trip  through  his  king- 
dom, says  the  7 V;/// J- (Paris).  "Alphonse  XIII.  pleases  by  his  frankness, 
vivacity,  and  cordialitv.  Despite  the  simplicity  which  the  Queen-Mother 
so  wisely  made  the  rule  of  his  education,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  young 
king  might  have  acquired  the  stiffness  and  distant  coldness  affected  by 
those  reared  in  the  old  Castilian  tradition.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
been  manifest." 

Balfour  "  Doo.MLD."-M.  Balfour  will  not  long  be  Britain's  Premier, 
says  the  London  Revieio  of  Reviews.  It  expresses  its  opinion  quite  drasti- 
cally :  "  Ministers  are  doomed,  and  if  a  general  election  were  to  take  pface 
at  this  moment  the  Unionist  majority  would  disappear.  Carlyle  used  to 
say  that  the  millennium  would  come  if  the  supreme  scoundrel  were  well 
hanged.  We  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  in  this  country  that 
altho  our  supreme  criminal  in  a  political  sense  is  not  yet  hanged,  he  is  in 
the  condemned  cell  awaitin.g  execution  " 

The  •'Heathen  Chinee."— "When  tiie  Chinaman,"  says  the  London 
Times,  "comes  into  the  presence  of  a  white  population,  in  a  climate  suited 
to  their  requirements  and  favorable  to  the  full  development  of  their  ener- 
gies, the  most  signal  effect  of  his  presence  is  to  de.grade  the  lowest  class  of 
the  white  community  toward  his  own  level,  to  lower  wages  by  a  very  un- 
desirable form  and  de.gree  of  competition,  to  reduce  the  standard  of  com- 
fort, and,  generally,  he  tends  to  become  an  element  working  for  evil  in  the 
society  into  which  he  has  been  introduced,  and  to  which  he  speedily  be- 
comes hateful.  He  is  never  ab.sorbed  into  the  general  population  around 
him,  but  js  always  an  alien,  worshiping  strange  gods,  following  strange 
customs,  and  believed  to  be  addicted  to  the  most  degrading  vices.  His 
personal  filth  e.xceedsthat  of  the  lowest  of  European  populations." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY 


THE    PRETTY    STORY    VERSUS   THE   PAINFUL. 

The  1)1  SKKl'  AND  IIIF.  Tou-v.     Hy   .\rai  y  Hullock  Foote.     Clolh.  5  x  -'-.   ;ii., 
31J  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Hoii)fht,>n,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"y'HERE  is  a  large  class  ot  readers  who  clamor  for  pretty  stories. 
X       who  do  not  want  to  read  anythinj.;  painful  or  harrowinjf.     De- 
velopment of  character,  orJKinality,  and  all  the  re?.tof  a  thousand 
literary  virtues  are  as  nothing  beside  a  gay  plot  and  happy  ending  and 
a  debonnaire  heroine.     This  class  of  readers  will  not  find  ••  The  Desert 

and  the  Town  "  to  their  mind. 

It  is  a  book  written  with  coiisuiti- 
inate  skill.  The  plot  is  an  un- 
usual one,  but  the  whole  bo<ik  is 
in  the  minor  key  and  the  author 
has  tortured  her  characters  with 
aorueltyand  refinement  almost  in- 
credible. 

It  is  rather  an  amusing  trait  •>:  our 
reading  public  that  the  same  peo- 
ple who  will  very  likely  think  this 
latest  story  of  Mrs.  Footer  too  .sad 
to  read,  find  no  objection  to  trag- 
edy if  it  be  only  translated  from 
some  foreign  language.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  morals  the  same  rule  holds. 
Our  writers  are  constantly  being 
warned  by  virtuous  readers  not  to 
overstep  certain  limits  ;  but  all  li- 
cense is  allowed  a  translation.  The 
cry  is  apparently,  "Let  us  keep  our 
own  literature  pure,  jolly,  and  vapid 
at  all  hazards,  and  let  us  import  our  stories  of  real  life." 

Mrs.  Foote's  book  has  every  literary  virtue  save  that  it  is  neither 
funny  nor  silly,  and  it  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  translation. 
The  author  has  gone  deep  into  our  national  character,  and  has  ren- 
dered with  a  rather  terrible  gninness  certain  of  its  phases.  What  is 
derisively  called  "  The  Xew  England  conscience  "  always  holds  possi- 
bilities of  tragedy.  The  various  phases  of  this  conscience  Mrs.  Foote 
has  used  as  elements  of  her  book.  The  story  is  not,  however,  one  of 
unbroken  gloom.  In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  certain  situations,  the  at- 
mosphere is  wholesome.  The  author  does  not  dwell  on  morbid  phases 
of  her  characters.  She  tells  her  readers  about  them  with  a  calm  im- 
partiality that  heightens  the  effect  of  reality  which  this  strong  story 
leaves  with  one.  Seldom  does  one  read  a  book  wherein  the  author 
suppresses  so  entirely  his  or  her  own  point  of  view  in  the  presentation 
of  characters.  The  style  in  which  the  story  is  told  is  clear  and  at  times 
distinguished,  and  the  manner  of  telling  a  tale  that  has  so  many  tragic 
elements  is  singularly  mild  and  unassuming. 

Pretty  stories  have,  of  course,  their  place.  It  is  well  when  people 
marry  and  live  happy  ever  after.  In  fact,  in  "  The  DeSert  and  the 
Town  "  the  "love  interest"  is  the  bright  side  of  the  book.  But  it  js  well 
to  remember  that  there  exists  tragedy  even  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  all  of  us  jocose  all  the  time.  There  are  other  sides  of  life  besides 
those  we  get  in  the  comic  papers.  Not  all  old  men  in  fiction  can  be 
David  Harums  mouthing  out  wise  saws,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  thanks- 
giving when  we  find  a  story  that  is  strong  and  true,  even  if  it  makes  us 
more  inclined  to  cry  than  to  laugh. 


MARV  HALLOCK  KOOTK. 


GILBERT    PARKERS   TALES   OF    EGYPT. 

Donovan  Pasha  and  Some  Pkople  ok  Egypt.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
With  frontispiece  in  color  by  Talbot  Kelly.  Cloth,  5  x  yf^  in.,  392  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

SOON  after  the  publication  of  Kipling's  "  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills"  there  sprang  up  a  crop  of  stories  of  Oriental  life  and  char- 
acter written  in  like  style  by  other  novelists.  One  writer,  how- 
ever, who  was  at  the  time  enjoying  experiences  in  the  East  even  richer 
in  literary  possibilities  than  those  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  did  not  force  his 
crop  to  take  advantage  of  the  writing  market.  It  is  only  witliin  the 
last  five  j^ears  that  Gilbert  Parker  has  given  one  by  one  to  the  maga- 
zines of  this  country  and  England  his  stories  of  Egypt,  which  were  com- 
ceived  during  his  first  visit  there  in  i88g,  and  elaborated  in  the  course 
of  no  less  than  four  subsequent  visits. 

These  tales  he  has  now  gathered  into  book  form,  relating  them  to  the 
personality  of  a  character  who  appears  in  most  of  them — Donovan 
Pasha.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  this  official  is  an  English- 
man in  the  service  of  the  Kliedive.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  have  all  the  recklessness  and  astuteness  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  soldier  of  fortune  from  the  days  of  Scott  and  Dumas  to 
those  of  Anthony  Hope  and  Richard  Harding  Davis;  but  the  dare- 
•leviltry  and  prescience  of  Mr.  Parker's  hero  are  so  uncanny  that  it  re- 


quires the  hint  of  a  combmattun  of  Captain  Kettle  and  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  express  them. 

Plausibility  is  given  to  the  account  of  Pasha  Donovan's  marvelous 
abilities  by  representing  him  as  deeply  learned  in  Arabic.  He  dis- 
guises himself  in  the  manner  of  VamW-ry  and  becomes  intimate  with 
the  most  secret  plots  of  that  land  of  conspirators  .iiul  s.i.  of  cotirse,  is 
able  to  checkmate,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  villainous  design  which  gives  plot 
to  the  particular  story.  The  tales  in 
winch  Donovan  does  not  appear,  while 
superior  in  point  of  character-study, 
are  inferior  in  narrative  interest.  As 
an  example  of  this  may  be  cited  the  tale 
called,  ••  All  the  World's  Mad,"  which 
is  an  account  of  two  Quakers,  man  and 
wife,  who  attemjjt  to  civilize  Egypt. 
It  is  wholly  pointless  in  plot,  but  the 
very  pointlessness  reveals  the  lesson 
which  Mr.  Parker  is  attempting  to  con- 
vey throughout  the  book — the  impos- 
sibility of  reforming  the  Orient  save 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  This 
is  also  the  moral  of  the  two  most  serious 
tales  :  "  .V  Tyrant  and  a  Lady,"  and 
"  The  Light  of  Other  Days.  " 

Mr.  Parker  has  thus  in  these  tales  of 
unequal  merit  been  inspired  by  a  worthy  and  genuine  motive,  which 
is  also  artistic  in  that  it  lends  unity  to  the  collection.     The  book  is  an 
earnest  of  a  more  serious  novel  on  the  same  subject  soon  to  be  published 
bv  the  author. 


(ULBKKT   l-ARKI-R. 


"A   SPECIALIST   IN    SOULS." 

I.ovE  AND   I  HE  Soui.  HlNTl- RS.     By  John   Oliver  Hobbes. 
in..  345  pp.     Price,  $1  50.     Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 


Clolh,    5X7« 


MRS.  PEARL  MARY  TERESA  CRAIGIE,  under  the  pen-name 
of  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  has  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  of 
present  writers  of  fiction  and  drama.  In  a  single  decade  she  has 
written  a  baker's  dozen  of  novels  and  plays  each  one  of  which  has 
caught  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public  and  compelled  the  respectful  at- 
tention of  the  leading  literary  and  dramatic  critics.  As  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  eminent  New  York  clergyman,  the  daughter  of  a  Boston 
millionaire,  and  the  wife  of  an  Englishman  of  high  social  standing 
(from  whom  she  has  since  separated),  the  drawing-rooms  of  London 
were,  from  her  arrival  in  England,  open  to  her.  Here  she  won  instant 
success  as  a  brilliant  converser.  As  would  be  expected,  her  first  books 
sparkled  with  epigram  and  repartee.  They  were  criticized,  however, 
as  lacking  in  plot  and  situation.  Mrs.  Craigie.  who  is  noted  for  her 
willingness  to  accept  criticism  and  profit  by  it,  set  to  work  to  remedy 
this  defect.  She  applied  herself  to  dramatic  composition,  and  produced 
a  number  of  plays  which  passed  successfully  the  practical  test  of  pres- 
entation at  the  leading  theaters  of  London.  One,  "  The  .\mbassador," 
is  recognized  as  a  classic  of  dramatic  composition. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  Mrs.  Craigie  has  returned  to  the  writing  of 
fiction.  "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters"  is  the  novel  over  which  she  has 
taken  the  most  ardent,  as  distinct  from  arduous,  pains.  The  elevation  of 
theme  is  especially  to  be  commended.     The  subject  is  lifted  out  of  that 

realm,  supposed  to  be  romance's  own 
province,  where  the  passions  of  sense 
have  play.  In  the  character  of  Prince 
Paul  of  Urseville- Beylestein,  the 
"soul-hunter"  of  the  book,  we  have 
a  distinctly  new  creation  in  fiction — a 
libertine  who  differs  from  every  one 
of  his  class  from  the  rakes  of  Richard- 
son to  the  heroes  of  Anthony  Hope. 
The  man  who  knows  him  best,  his  sec- 
retary, thus  describes  the  Prince  : 

"  '  He  has  charm,  he  has  grace,  he 
has  youth,  he  has  all  the  glamour  of 
a  romantic,  almost  tragic  destiny  ; 
but  he  is  a  libertine.  Oh,  not  the 
swashbuckler,  the  villain  of  novels, 
the  Lovelace  ;  he  is  a  sentimental 
soul-liunter.  a  specialist  in  souls. 
He  believes  that  he  is  in  earnest, 
whereas  he  is  as  fickle  as  women 
arc  supposed   to  be  and  are  not.'" 

The  Prince  attempts  the  conquest  of  Clementine  Gloucester,  a  young 
.\nglo-.-\merican  girl  whose  character  is  as  subtly  analogous  to  the 
Clarissa  type,  yet  as  refreshingly  different  therefrom,  as  his  own  is  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  Lovelace  order  of  hero.  Her  absolute  candor  is 
her  chief  and  most  charming  characteristic.  To  the  Prince,  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  her  to  a  morganatic  marriage,  she  frankly  confesses 
her  love  yet  refuses  his  offer.  He  finds  that  her  soul  perches  on  heights 
inaccessible  to  his  methods  of  stalking.  It  must  be  approached  in  the 
open.- 
This  is  the  way  adopted  by  Dr.  Felshammer,  the  Prince's  secretary. 
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vho  M  the  other  lover  of  Clementine.  But  he  is  the  wrong  man  to 
practi  '       tin  Clementine  uses  her  weapon  of  defense — tandor. 

'rru  ^  llie  motive  power  of   tlie  novel.     It  is  the  truth  in 

the  rel)iiM  ••[  uu-  i'l'inve  that  sent  hiin  away  humbled,  and  tlie  truth  in 
the  cut  at  the  secretary  that  sent  him  away  enraged.  And  the  humihty 
of  the  one  lover  and  the  anger  of  the  other  work  out  ineviUible  results, 
tho  these  to  the  reader  not  conversant  with  the  Craigie  psychology  are 
most  unexpected. 

THE   IDEALIZED   COWBOY. 

Thf  VlRC.INIAN.  A  Ht)RSKMAN  UK  TllK  Pi..\lNs  Hy  Owen  Wister.  Il- 
lustrations by  Arthur  y.  Keller.  Cloth,  sJ^x  7>i  in  ,  504  pp.  Price, 
$1.50.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Thf  RL'STLER.  a  Tale  of  Love  and  War  in  Wyoming.  By  Frames 
McKliath.  lllustratiotis  bv  Kdwin  Willard  Peining.  Cloth,  5  x  7X  '"  . 
4^5  pp.     Price,  |i.5o.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

BOTH    these  stories  are  of  Wyoming,  in  the  days  when  the  "  rus- 
tlers "  and  cattle-raisers  were  having  unpleasant  times  with  each 
other.     The  hero  of  each  is  a  cowboy,  an  idealized  cowbi)y,  and 
each   of  the  heroines  is  an  Eastern  girl,   refined  and  beautiful,   who 
teaches  the  shy  cowboy  to  open  his 

heart,   and   who,  against  her  will, 

falls  in  love  with  her  pupil.  In  one 
case  it  all  ends  happily,  in  the  othei 
tragically. 

Mr.  Wister's  book  shows  a  much 
more  practised  hand  than  Miss 
McElrath's.  "The  Virginians"  is 
an  elaborate  character-sketch  rather 
than  a  novel.  The  story  in  it  is 
largely  episodical,  every  stroke  of 
the  pen  being  designed  to  aid  in  the 
presentation  of  the  central  character 
rather  than  to  evolve  a  plot.  It  is 
a  most  satisfying  performance.  One 
gets  to  know  this  superb  cowboy 
to  the  innermost  heart  of  him, — not 
simply  the  cowboy  part  of  him,  the 
part  that  is  due  to  his  environment; 
but  the  man  himself.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  study  of  cowboy  life  as  it  is 

the  study  of  a  true  man  who  happened  to  develop  in  a  cowboy  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Wister  has  that  rare  skill  of  combining  the  realistic  and 
idealistic  that  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  all  really  great  story 
writers.  Carry  journalism  to  its  highest  point  and  you  have  realism. 
Add  idealism  and  you  have  real  creative  literature.  Realism  without 
idealism  is  better  than  idealism  without  realism  ;  but  when  you  find  real 
greatness  in  creative  literature,  at  least  in  the  novel  or  the  drama,  you 

are  sure  to  find  both,  tho  the  reverse 
may  not  be  true.  "  The  Virginian  " 
IS  true  literature,  tho  it  will  hardly  do 
to  bestow  upon  it  the  word  great.  In 
addition  it  abounds  in  humor  of  a 
most  delightful  quality,  and  to  which 
it  undoubtedly  owes  much  of  the 
popularity  it  has  already  achieved. 

Miss  McElrath  has  given  us  more 
story,  but  less  depth  in  the  study  of 
character.  Her  hero  "  Jim  "  does  not 
come  as  close  to  us  as  the  Virginian  ; 
it  is  the  cowboy  we  see  all  the  time 
rather  than  the  man.  The  author 
knows  her  own  characters,  she  knows 
the  country  of  her  story  (the  daughter 
of  a  New  York  editor,  she  was  taken 
in  early  life  to  Montana  at  a  time 
when  that  State  was  a  typical  frontier 
territory),  and  she  knows  how  to  tell 
a  story  well.  "The  Rustler  "is  her 
first  novel  and  it  is  a  promising  performance.  The  s  tyle,  the  psychol- 
ogy, and  the  plot-construction  are  all  good.  It  falls  short,  however,  in 
not  establishing  the  degree  of  intimacy  between  the  reader  and  the 
characters  that  is  to  be  desired. 


OWEN  WISIER. 


MISS  FRANCES  MCELRATH. 


THE   POPULAR   NOVEL  OF   DAY   BEFORE 
YESTERDAY. 

The  Speckled  Bird.    By  Augusta  Evans  Wilson.    Cloth,  5  x  7K  in.,  426 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     G.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 

IF  one  chooses  to  contrast  the  "popular  novel"  of  the  present  day 
with  that  of  thirty  j-ears  ago,  the  balance  of  favor  lies  with  our 
modern  writer.  By  popular  novel  we  mean  the  books  that  caused 
a  sensation  at  the  time  and  have  since  then  sunk  into  oblivion.  Any 
one  who  has  the  patience  to  burrow  into  these  extinct  books  will  find 
plot  walking  rampant.  Often  half  a  dozen  plots  were  interwoven  in 
one  single  work,  characters  were  allowed  to  stalk  on  to  the  scenes  and 
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MRS,    AUGUSTA   EVANS  WILSON. 
Copyright  W.  A.  Reed,  Mobile,  Aim. 


off  again  regardless  of  whether  they  had  anything  to  d  >  with  the  story 
or  not.  The  object  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  see  that  there 
was  "  something  doing,"  and  if  that  object  was  accomplished,  construc- 
tion and  utility  might  take  care  of  themselves. 

Our  writers  of  the  present  day  have  most  of  them  learned  a  lesson  of 
simplicity  as  to  plot  and  character.  Even  in  the  historical  romances 
most  burdened  with  incident  a  cer- 
tain single-mindedness  of  purpose 
has  been  observed  ;  the  characters 
too  are  usually  essential  to  the  story. 
In  fact,  the  art  of  writing  is.  on  the 
whole,  better  understood  than  it 
was  in  the  old  free  days,  when  an 
author  killed  off  characters  and 
dragged  in  adventures,  guided  only 
by  what  his  fancy  prompted  him  to 
write.  Every  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  old  fashioned  class 
of  novels  makes  its  appearance,  and 
is  frequently  hailed  with  rapture 
by  a  public  that  still  hankers  after 
the  somber  excitement  of  "  East 
Lynne."  Not  that  "The  Speckled 
Bird  "  can  be  coinpared  with  '•  East 
Lynne,"  whose  questionable  plot 
created  so  much  talk  ;  it  merely  be- 
longs to  that  school. 

In  "The  Speckled  Bird"  the 
reader  will  find  character  and  inci- 
dent presented  with  aprodigality  that  reminds  one  of  former  times.  It  is 
a  very  finished  work  of  its  kind.'  The  author  understands  perfectly  the 
various  emotions  that  hold  a  novel-reading  audience,  and  has  used 
these  emotions  broadcast  throughout  her  book.  The  style  is  of  that 
grandiloquent  sort  that  will  make  the  dullest  perceive  at  once  that  he 
or  she  is  in  good  company. 

"Intensely  virile  as  was  Norl  Herriott,  his  polished  placidity  of  man- 
ner and  courteous  conservatism  masked  in  some  degree  the  strength 
and  tenacious  obstinacy  of  a  character  that  presented  enigmatical 
phases  to  those  who  knew  him  best." 

It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  hero  described  in  such  sonorous 
periods.  As  far  as  one  may  judge  that  baffling  person,  the  general 
reader,  whose  character  certainly  "presents  enigmatical  phases"  to 
the  publishers  who  know  him  best,  this  book  should  find  a  ready  wel- 
come. 

A  HARVARD-OXFORD  MAN. 

An  AMERICAN  AT   Oxford.    By  John  Corbin.     Cloth,   s^c  7i   i"-.    323    PP. 
Price,  $1.30.     Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co. 

THE  author  of  this  work  is  a  Harvard  graduate  and  a  student  of 
Oxford.  Rewrites  himself  down  a  good  representative  of  these 
two  premier  establishments  for  learning.  That  he  is  an  all-round 
one  is  shown  by  his  treatment,  not  of  education  alone,  but  of  the  social 
life  and  athletics  as  practised  (and  hence  instilled )  at  each  of  them.  The 
environment,  method,  character,  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  university  are  tersely  but  adequately  set  forth. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  discussed  by  him  is  the  elective 
system.     This  is  a  radical  feature  in  a  university  career.     What  Mr. 

Corbin  has  to  say  about  its  success  at 
Harvard  is  not  very  gratifying  to  those 
who  extol  its  merit.  The  strongest 
point  he  makes  is  that  it  is  not  really 
elective.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  students 
■who  have  "staked  off  "  certain  patches 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  as  the  only 
ones  whose  cultivation  shall  concern 
them  may  occur  to  a  reflective  mind. 
"So  excessive  are  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,"  says  !Mr.  Corbin.  "  that 
no  less  a  man  than  Prof.  William  James 
has  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
examinations." 

Referring,  in  his  preface,  to  the  will 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  author  expresses 
the  view  that  to  send  American  students 
directly  to  Oxford  from  American 
schools  "  could  only  work  harm."  He 
denies  that  the  educational  and  resi- 
dental  facilities  at  Oxford  are  on  the  whole  superior  to  those  afforded 
by  American  universities.  The  life-long  friendships  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  national  spirit  obtained  by  an  American  student  at  one 
of  his  own  universities  could  not  be  offset,  even  were  the  advantages 
in  the  points  referred  to  confessedly  better.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Oxford  by  declaring  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  examining  there  are  so  different  from  ours  that  "it 
has  even  proved  worth  while  for  the  American  to  repeat  at  Oxford  the 
same  studies  he  took  in  America." 

The  Social  life  among  the  students  seems  more  perfect,  richer,  and 
character-making  at  Oxford  than  at  Harvard.  In  the  latter  many  a 
student  is  made  to  feel  his  social  isolation. 


JOHN  CORBIN. 
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If  you  are  interested   we    have 
a  special  proposition  to  make  you 
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Art  Piano  Builders 


()KIC'<INAL    in    method    of    construction, 
and   individual    in    tone  quality       THK 
FVERETT  is  preferred  and  used  by  leading 
i^ts,  vucal  and  instrumental. 

(iood  Examples  to  Follow 

Suppose  vou  were  alioul  to  buy  a  piano 
-i  you  could  get  such  artists  to  assist  you 
1  making  your  selection  asOabrilowltscli, 
IturinciHter,  Hirschiuau,  Fierce,  Nor- 
dioa,  Cauipanari  and  Shouert.  You 
could  not  find  higher  authority.  Every  one 
ot  them  indorses  THE  EVERETT  uncon- 
ditionally. 

Art  Catalogue  Free 
Address  Department  U 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

lili-  l.iii-K\i<\  iMOfsi  i»  in  receipt  of  ttie  fol- 
lowing Ixtoko  : 

■'  Topsy  Turvey  LanJ  -A.  E.  and  S  M.  Zwe- 
iner.     (F.  H.  Revell  (^onipiiny.  $0.75  net.) 

"  Tlie  I^st  VVe.lding-km>{."  Cortland  Meyers, 
(Kiink&  Wagnalls  Company,  #0.75  net.) 

"The  Little  drcen  tjnd."  Caroline  A.  Mason. 
{.[''.  H.  Kevell  Company,  |''.75  net.) 

"  Literature  and  I)o(jiiia." — Matthew  .Vrnold. 
(New  Atiisterdaiit  Hook  Company.) 

■•  Kternalisin  •■— iJrlando  J.  Smith.  (HouKhton, 
Mitflln  &  Co.,  $1  25  net.) 

"  I'laiii  Fact!,  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff."— 
(ieorjie  L.  Holen.    (The  Mininillan  Coinpany, $1.50.) 

"  The     Ten     Commandments    and     the    Lord's 
Prayer." — Ferdmand  S.  Sohenck.     (  Funk  &   Wag-  1 
oalls  Company,  $1.00  net.) 

"The  Cession  of  Louisiana."  -  Old  South  Work 
I-eaflets,  published  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old 
South  Wt)rk,  Boston.) 

"  The  Sons  of  Glory."— Adolfo  Padovan.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  fi.50.  1 

"  Ordinance  of  1784."— Old  South  Work  Leaflets, 
published  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work 
Boston. 

"  Faith  Built  on  Reason."  V.  L.  .Abbot.  (James 
H.  West  Company,  Boston  $0.50.1 

"  The  Herr  Doctor."— Robert  Maodonald.  (Funk 
ct  Wagnalls  Company.  $0.40  net.) 

"  Seeds  for  .April's  Sowing."— .\dah  Louise  Sut- 
ton.    (Saaltield  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"  Duraas's  D'Artignan  Romances."  (A.  L.  Burt, 
■<i.K  volumes,  $3  50.) 

"The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton."  —  Xathaniel 
Stephenson,     ijohn  Lane.  $1.20.) 

"  Captain  Macklin."  Richard  H.  Davis. 
(Charles  Scribnei's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters."— John  Oliver 
Hobbes.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50.) 

"  Xathaniel  Hawthorne."  —  George  E.  Wood- 
l^erry.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $i.oo  net.) 

"  The  Searchers." -Margarette  Byrde.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50.1 

"  The  New  Life."— Leroy  Berrier.  (Published 
by  the  author  at  Davenport,  la.) 

"  The  Insane  Root."— Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $150.) 

"The  Right  Princess."— Clara  Louise  Burnham. 
I  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Needle's  Eye."— Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 
iFunk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1  50.) 
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TEN  CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 


lOc. 


STEVE.NS   CIIAIK   CO. 
»0«  Sixth  »t.,Pltt8burg,  Pn 


.V   copv  lor  .50o.  — 75e. 

SHEET    MUSIC. 

Century  Edition  is  the  only  en- 
(riaveil  and  lithcgiaphed  publication 
or  standard  sheet  music  ever  sold  at 
IDe.  a  copy.  Equal  to  any  foreign  or 
domestic  edition  for  which  y  u  pay 
.!)iic.  and  §1.1K).  Over  l.OOrt.imO  copies  sold 
l:ist  year.  Everycoinposition  eruaran- 
teed  Kenuine  and  correct.  Here  are 
ten  titles  cbo.sen  from  a  thoii.aand. 
Send  trial  order  and  remember  money 
refunded  if  dissatisfied. 

Voeal 

For  You  (2  keys) Smith 

Keg.  Price,  .5i)c.,  Our  Price,  10c. 

I  cannotsing  theold  songs  .  Claribel 
Rei;.  Price,  40i'.;  Our  I'rice.  l<»e. 

Love-Old  Sweet  Song' (a  Icey^)  Molloy 
Keg.  Price,  50c.;  Our  Price.  lOe. 

InKtruraental   Reg.  Priee  Our  Pr. 
Carnival  ot  Venice      .  Oesten    .50       .10 

Fairy  Queen  ....       Smith    .60       .lO 

II  Trovatore  ....  l)oia    .60       .10 

La  Grace Bohlii    .in       .lo 

Meanett  ....     Paderewski    .40        .1<> 

My  Native  Villape  Hells  Zeise    .75        .lO 

Wa\  es  of  the  Danube  waltz    .   Ivanovjei    .60        -lO 
CRFF  Valuable  catalogue,  coiitainmu  a  thousand 
r  n  t  C.  titles  ot  standard  music,  duos  for  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Violin  and  Piano,  sold  at  lOe.  a  copy. 

Centnr?  Musit  rnWisliins  Co..  18  E.  Hi  St..  Hew  York 
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,      ^  LEARN  TO  >^ 

PLAY  ANY  ^ 
INSTRUMENT 

BY    NOTE. 


Our  Home  3tudy  Courses  for  the  different 
musicalinstruments  embrace  the  best  features 
of  conservatory  methods. 

You  need  not  know  one  thing  of  music  or 
the  instrument  to  begin.  Kvery  feature  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  execution  is 
made  so  plain  and  interesting  that  the  beginner 
and  advanced  player  alike  attain  the  very  best 
results.  With  thousands  of  satisfied  and  grate- 
ful pupils  there  are  still  those  who  doubt 
whether  or  not  they  can  learn  music  by  mail 
instruction. 

To  give  you  an  opportunity  to  fully  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  the  real  merit  of  our  work  we 
makes  this 

LIBERAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 

A  10  weeks  course  (i  lesson  weekly)  for  a 
beginner  or  advanced  player  for  either  Hiano, 
Organ,  Vioiin   Guitar,  banjo  or  Manuolin 

willbe  sent  on  receipt  of  5i.oo.  This  will  be 
your  only  expense,  as  we  furnish  free  all  music 
used  during  the  entire  course.  Vou  will  be  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  continue,  if  not 
perfectly  satisfied  ;  but  (p  out  of  every  too  do 
continue.  Booklet  telling  of  our  Scnool  aiid 
the  work  done  during  the  past  five  years  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.^ 
A  ddress 

U.  S.  School  of  Music 

19   UNION  SQUARE 
Dept.  G        New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Instruments  Supplied 

Lmvest  Prices 

Cash  or  Credit 


Music  Hath  Charms ^t^'EDISOlM 

PHONOGRAPH 

Reproduces  ^"^^ 

Faithfully 
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MR.  EDISOIV'S  I>ATEST  IXVEXTIONS 

The  MOULDED  RECORDER  a.nd 

The  NEW  REPRODUCER 

duplicate  the  iniinau  voire  in  voliiiiie  .iinl  clearness.  .Abso- 
lutely free  from  scr.itching;  perfectly  snujoth  ami  niitiiral. 
The  Moulded  Records  are  *'  hiell  speed,'*  made  of  hard  wax, 
freely  and  safely  handled.  With  the  New  Remrde'.  perfect 
recoriU  can  be  made  at  home.  NEW  RECGRDKKS  AND 
NEW  REPRODUCERS  ON  ALL  PHONOGRAPHS.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  exchanee  proposition  (''Gem"  e.\<'ej,ted). 
Phonographs  in  Nine  Styles,  $10.00  to  $100.00  Re.ords, 
60c.,  $5.00  per  dozen.  National  Phonograph  Co., 
<»rBni;e,  N.  J.  X.  Y.  Ollloe,  88  Chambers  St. 
Chicago  OHlcc.  144  Wabash  Ave. 


RM  A  GOOD  SALARY 


■ ...  Learn  Journalism 

-  /     Our  practical  course  in  .lonr* 

'  ^  nnlisr 


^>^  ^       '  nalism  will  fit  you  for  tlic  best 
ISenilfofnur  " — iC"'»'    salaried  positions  in  newspaper 

■  AnnDnl  AnnnanCFmenl        ^'      work.  Class  now  forniinc. 
I  Page-Davis  School  or  JoomallBin,  Suite  :1  167  Adams  St. ,  Chisago. 
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"The    Iron    Hi  igade." -Oeneiai    Charles    Knu. 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  $i  50  . 

"  The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  "-  Murat  Hal 
Stead.     (The  Saaltiel.l  iniljlishiiijj  < OinpaDy. ) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Lines  for  the  Present  Time. 

Hy  Ernksi    Ni  ai.  I.vd.n. 
God  save  the  Slate,  from  open  foe  without,— 

The  mordant  envy  or  the  tiger-rage. 
And  from  the  drifting  wintrinessof  Doubt 

That  chills  the  twilight  of  a  wearied  age ! 

God  save  the  .State,  from  hidden  foe  within,— 
The  summer-passion  of  the  swaying  lieart, 

Mercurial  and  clamorous  to  win 
The  shadow-victory  of  camp  or  mart ! 

God  save  the   State,  for  Learning's  noble  strife. 
To  couple  Kingdoms  by  electric  breath. 

To  push  the  frontier-boundary  of  Life 
One  pillar  toward  the  snow-demesne  of  Deatii  : 

God  save  the  State,  by  men  of  ampler  mind,  - 
The  almoners  of  Charity  and  Good, 

By  those  who  orient  to  humankind 
The  sunlight  of  the  nearing  Brotherhood  ! 

-    In  I  be  /ndfpcndent. 


ONLY  A  PENNY  ! 
Masierpieces  of  Art !    The  World's  Great  Pictures  I 

The  Perry  Pictures 

as  lor  as  eta.;  lao  for  $1.00,  a>»arted  ••  desired 

'  iri  |>a|H'r  !>  -.xt     Vwv  to  i'li;lit  tliii'  «  (hi  riju-  uf  tlil<  llluntrBllua 
Send    ;s  cenit   lor  i;  an   Knhjcctn,  or   >c  im  life  of  ('liriM,  of  15 
'  luro  lur  clii  drrn.  or  ><;  lii^ioriol,  or  Rend  Si.oo  (or  bcauliliil  «« 
I  i2'>  picdirt-s  ail  in  llic  new  "  Hoston  iCdilion,"or  <end  1%  caoli 
I    r  ilicse  five  in  the  Kxlra  Si/c,  10  x  11  : 

ACI10>S    IHEPIKLDS  ftIR  GALAHAD  TIIRWWa 

MAI.AKA   fALLS  CHl.lST   A>U    IHK  IXK  TUKS 

Catalogue  with   i,»ki  miniature  illiislrationi  for  two  2-cent  ittain|is. 
Thf  Pfrrv  Mii^tizin*  and  too  i*frry  Ptfturrs,  your  c^vh  .  h<»t(e 

0/ iithjfi  :s    tor  f/.S*',  to  fi-  :/•  iu urt^rri ,  for  a  ittttitett  ttmt  ouiy . 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  629.  Maiden.  M.tt. 


iliilil  Mi-diil    I'arlx  V.xy 
ni»rh*-i>t  AwiimI    Tan   \rni'n('.. 
Uolil  Medal,  HuuUi  Carullna  li  tvmtittt-aiid 
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BE  A  PROOFREADER 

Work  T\  lUn'J,  pro  tit'-.  ttu<l  fluciidv*-.  \\-niru  r-  -'--Ue  ftame 
■alarteaaa  uieu.  $15  to$t.^  a  wifek.  Pronrr*-a<l«Ti  a>  waji  to  de. 
maod.  Stud  for  free  hookl.'t,  •PRACTICAL  PROOFRKAI)- 
ING;"  tni.  how.  NATIONAL  PBOOFBBADER8' 
AaSOCIATION.  The  Baldwiu,  .No.    .ui   Iutl'.aua|K>lii,  lud. 


KLIP    BINDER 

II..  K1.M'«  ami  til..  I  .M.r  (c.iiii  II..  KIJP 
l-IN'I'KK.  You  fan  4*ovrr  a  inaKa/.m*'  or 
I  .1.(1  H  vohinic  tn  ti-h  Mi-oiiiln.  iiii>ianU]r 
I .  inii\M)fl*-.  SniMplf  (loK4-ii  Kll|if*.  Mill.  kcya. 
nialli'il  f..r  7.'.  i-«-r.ti*.   <'n\  rr  |irlfr-ll»t  l>r<. 

H.H.  BALLARD.  327.  Pittsfield,  Mast. 


An  Autumn   Field. 

By    JOH.N    WHITK    ClIADWlCK. 

How  rich  and  full  in  June's  all-perfectness 
Was  the  lush  grass  which,  in  this  ample  field, 
Grew  riotously  glad  !     How  prodigal  the  yield 

Of  every  flower  whose  absence  had  made  less 

The  bounteous   whole  !     Now,  where   that  sweet 
excess 
Abounded,  to  itself  has  barenes.s  sealed 
The  thriftless  sods  :  reft,  like  a  glorious  shield 

Of  all  its  wrought  and  painted  loveliness. 

Yet  not  quite  all;  for  here  and  there  behold 
A  flower  like  those  which   made    the    summer 

sweet 
Puts  forth  some  meager  tint  of  red  or  gold. 
To  make  the  barrenness  seem  more  complete. 
Such  overflow  of  life,  such  wealth  of  bliss; 
Now  for  remembrance  and  endurance  — this  ! 
— Jn  September  Alhiiitic  .Monlhly. 


"Who  Knocks?  " 
By  Flokenck  Earl  Coatks. 

Who  knocks  at  the  door  so  late,  so  late  — 
Who  knocks  so  late  at  the  door  .' 

Is  it  one  who  comes,  as  a  stranger  comes, 
Or  one  who  has  knocked  before  ? 

Is  it  one  who  stays  with  intent  to  bless, 
"Or  one  who  stands  to  implore? 

My  days  have  been  as  the  years,"  she  said, 

"  And  mv  heart,  my  heart  is  sore  : 

Love  looked  in  my  face  with  a  wistful  grace 

One  happy  spring  of  yore, — 
Looked  in  my  face  for  a  moment's  space, 

Atid  left  me  to  grieve  evermore  !  " 

Through  all  the  days  the  door  stood  wide, 

For  hope  had  breathed  a  vow 
That  love  should  not  be  kept  outside  : 

The  years  wore  on,  and  hope  hath  died  ; 
The  door  at  last  is  barred  and  fast,— 

Why  comes  this  knocking  now  t 

Yet  wo  the  waiting  heart,"  she  .said, 
"  And  the  heart  it  waiteth  for  ! 
And  wo  the  truth  and  wasted  youth 

That  nothing  shall  restore  !— 
The  faith  that's  Hed,  the  hope  that's  dead. 

The  dreams  that  come  no  more !  " 

Who  knocks  at  the  gate  -so  li^e,  so  late? 

Thou  foolish  heart,  be  still  I""*' 
What  is'l  to  thee  if  love  or  hate 

Knocks  in  the  midnight  chill  .' 
Art  thou,  poor  heart,  comp>assionate  ? 

Is  love  so  hard  to  kill  •■ 
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"GREAT  OAKS  FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW" 

and  great  fortunes  from  little  savings  grow. 
For  example :  Take  an  Endowment. 

It  gives  protection  to  your  family  at  once 

if  you  die.  Helps  provide  for  your  own  future- — if 
you  live —  and  about  13 cctits  a  day  will p»y  for 

an  Endotvment  for  $1,000 30 dollars  a  day 

for  $200,000 or  between  amounts  in  pro- 
portion. 

Here  is  the  result, in  iy02«of  Endowment 
No.  240,1 25,for  $10,000, taken  out  twenty  years 
ago: 

Cash  $14,934.00 

This  is  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,with 
$5,140.*^®  in  addition  ,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
twenty  years  protection  of  assurance. 

^Vacancies  inevcry  State  formen  ofener^yamlchji-nctertoaclas  rcprcsenfolives.  '' 
Skg.  Apply  10  CAGE  E  .TARBELL,?''  Vice  President. 


Send  this  coupon  for  pailiculars  of  such  a  policy  issued  at  your  age. 
THE  EQl'lTABLE  SOCIETY.  1 20  Broadway,  New  York.     Dept.  No.  56 

Please    send    me    information     regarding    an     Endowment 
tor  5 if  issued  at years  of  age. 
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Address. 
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lutiouer  4,  I'jUii 


"  Ah  me  !  the  niKht  ta  cold."  sh«  (aiil ; 
"  Would  I  iiiiKtit  alt  forget  ; 
Hut  meiuury  lives  when  hnpe  is  dead. 

And  pity  healx  reicret ; 
As  lik.'ht  still  lingers  overhead 
When  sun  and  moon  are  M-t." 

—In  September  i.ifpincotVi. 

Bret  Harte's  Last  Poem. 

(In  Harper's  Mjgaztne  for  October  is  printed  for 
the  first  lime  the  following  poem  written  by  Mr. 
Harte  about  the  time  of  (Jueen  Victoria's  death.] 

When    your  men  bowed  heads  together 

With  hushed  lips. 
And  the  globe  swung  out  from  gladness 

To  eclipse, 

When  your  drums  from  the  equator 

To  the  pole 
Carried  round  it  an  unending 

Funeral  roll, 

When  your  capitals  from  Norway 

To  the  Cape 
Through  their  btreets  and  from  tliuir  houses 

Trailed  their  crape, 

Still  the  iun  awoke  to  gladness 

As  of  old, 
And  the  stars  their  midnight  beauty 

Still  unrolled, 

For  the  glory  born  of  lioodness 

Xever  dies, 
And  its  flag  is  not  half-masted 

In  the  skies. 


The  Ravens. 

By   JOSEPIII.NE   PRKsTON    PE.ABODY. 

My  eyes  are  blind  with  dust, 

My  limbs  are  dull  with  pain  ; 
But  my  body  must  up  and  after  me, 

Again— again -again. 

They  hover  and  wheel  above  ; 

Where  I  creep  on,  they  fly, 
And  with  their  raucous  vaunt  of  life 

They  tempt  my  soul  to  die. 

For  the  numbness  of  my  heart 

And  the  length  I  have  to  go. 
The  dimness  of  my  starving  sight 

They  know— they  know— they  know. 

But  the  Utile  spark  I  hold 

Shall  light  me  faittier  on. 
After  that  gleam  like  a  far-off  stream, 

Until  that  too  is  gone. 

Mirage,  mirage,  miia.ge  ! 

But  I  say,  I  will  not  die 
For  the  hoarse  despairs  that  wait  and  poise, 

And  I  creep  while  they  do  fly. 

Ko  wonder  they  stoop  so  low  ; 

No  wonder  they  should  scoff 
^Vith  — Ah  and  Ah  !  and  beak  and  claw, 

As  they  let  ine  beat  them  off. 

For  there  is  no  path  to  see  ; 

But  after  the  vanished  flag 
My  soul  must  go,  and  after  me, 

My  body  strive  and  lag. 


Brown's  Famous  Pictures 


Reproductions  of  fam- 
ous  paintings    by    old 
and  modern  masters. 
2, GOO  subjects  in  Black 
and  \\  hite  or  Sepia. 

Size  5 '2  X  8. 

One  Cent  Each 

120  for  $1.00 

Large  Platinoprints 

and  Carbonpiints, 

3  cents  each. 

32-page  illustrated 
catalogue  and  2 
sample  pictures  for 
two-cent  stamp. 

GEO. P.  BROWN  &  CO. 
Beverly,  Mass. 


Dainty  Little  Great  Books 


NEW  SIZE 

One  Volume 


01  D  SIZE 
Two  Vo  uine« 


Type  same  size  in  both 


Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world, 
makes  it  possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than 
a  magazine.  The  size  is  only  4^  x  6^  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.  Each 
novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume.  The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as 
that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

New  Century  Library 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable 
ever  published  and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY.  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  25  Vols.     Hanc'.somely  bound  in  the  following 

styles:  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume;  Leather  I.inii),  cilt  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  Leather  Hoards,  gilt 

edfjes,  $1.50  a  voUinie.     Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  hindinps. 
BUNYAN.     The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War  and  Grace  Abounding.     Complete  \\\  i  volume.     Cloth, 

gilt  top,  ."Fl.OO;  Veneiian  Morocco  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1  50. 
TENNYSON.     The  Poetical  Works  (183C-1S59)  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     Complete  in  1  volume.    Clodi,  gilt 

top,  $  1 .00  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges.  %\  .50. 
CARLYLE.     The  French  Revolution.    Complete  in  i  volume.     Clotli.  gilt  top,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt 

edees,  $1  50. 
BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums.     Complete  in  i  volume.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25  ;  Leather 

Limp,  jilt  edges,  $1.75. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  lists  on  application  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs,  Dept  H,  37=41  East  18th  St ,  NEW   YORK 


Home,  Sweet  Home 

The  charm  of  home  music — the  old 
favorites,  the  stirring  compositions  of 
dance  and  band,  the  jollity  of  ragtime, 
the  imposing  classics,  the  sacred  melo- 
dies of  worship — is  at  the  command  of 
the  owner  of  a  Stella  Music  Box.  Par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  the  Old  Folks  at 
Home,  after  the  household  musician  has 
gone  a-home-making  for  herself.     A 

Stella 
Music  Box 

Is  difTerent  from  other  music  boxes  — its 
music  is  produced  from  flat,  indestructible 
tune-sheets,  giving  the  brilliance  of  the 
piano  and  the  richness  of  tlie  organ.  The 
music  is  arranged  in  orchestral  score,  grand 
and  imposing  in  volume.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  show  you  the  Stella  Music  Box, 
write  for  the  free  Stella  book. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  COMPANY, 
aS  Union  Square,  New  York. 


TOKOLOGY 


COMPLETE  LADIES' GUIDE 

By  ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM.  M.D. 

Prepaid  cloth,  8'-^5  ;  Morocco,  §2.75 
•^mm^tm^i^i^^^^im'  50tr,UV<)  Sold. 

Lizzie  M.  Armstrong  writes:  "If  I  knew  1  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  innumerable  ehildreu  it  would  have  no  terrors  ff)r 
jne,  so  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  *  Tokology.'" 

"  Kext'  to  the  Bible  the  best  book  ever  w  ritten." 
Sample  Pages  Free. 
Stockham  Publishlns  Co.,  58  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


0"fl> 


f\c^°:'.ti^^°'°''' J 


FREE! 


Write  for  book 
Mailed 


FREE! 


THE  iViODERN  ASTROLOGY  PUB.  CO., 

3130  Hetropolitau  liuildint;,  X  Mudioou  Avenue,  Mew  York 
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"The  Perfect  Food" 

PURE.  PALATABLE, 
POPULAR 

MiltaVlla  is  O'c  prr- 
feet  food  for  olrl  and 
youn(f ,  "-irk  cr  well. 

Malta-Vila  is  the  rriKi- 
nal  and  only  jifriprlls 
cooked.  IhorouKhls 
malted,  flak  ed.  ami 
toasted  whole  w  hf.it 
food.  Always  ready  to 
cat. 

Malla-Vlta  contains 
more  nutrition, 
more  lisfuebiiild 
ing;  f]Ualilies,  mote 
nerve  stimulant 
than  is  found  in 
any  other  food. 

Malla-Vila  if  eaten 
for  breakfast  and 
supper,  will  insure 
perfect  digestion 
and 

Remove  All 
Cause 
of  DYSPEPSIA  and  INSOMNIA. 

Eat  MALTA-VITA. 
It  gives  Health,  Strength,  and  Happiness. 

MALTA-VITA  is  perfectly  cooked 
and  always  ready  to  eat. 

SOLD    BV    GROCERS 


MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Toronto,  Canada 


To  hold    as't    were,   the    mirror  up   to  Nature. 

SHREDDED 
WSMT  BISCUIT 

Is  the  direct  reflection  of  nature.  It  is  the  whole 
wheat — nothing  added  and  nothing  taken  away. 
It  is  the  Natural  food  intended  by  nature  for 
man's  use  because  it  contains  all  the  properties 
in  correct  proportion  necessary  to  nourish 
every  element  of  the  human  orj^anism.  Man's 
ignorance  as  to  the  uses  of  the  difterent  parts  of 
the  wheat  was  orisjinally  accountable  for  the  re- 
moval of  portions  of  it  in  order  to  make  white 
flour.  Custom  and  habit  are  accountable  for  the 
continuance  of  this  vital  error.  Faulty  bones  and 
teeth,  weak  bodies  and  minds  are  the  result  of 
the  white  flour  eating  "practice." 
Shake  off  the  pale,  sickly  yoke  j,"" 
and  nourish  every  part  of  .^. 
your  God-given  mind  and  '■: 
body  with  Natural  food. 
Thrust  the  white  breaii 
eating  habit  firmly  aside 
— be__well  and  strong 
and  " Dare  do  all  that 
may  become  a  man." 

Sold  by  all  grocers. 

Send  for  "The  Vital 
Question  "  cook 
book,  FREE. 

Address 

The  Natural 

Food  Co. 

NiHcara 


HORRID  HANG=NAILS  ?!;^^r''^^''tri,t^''"H'?i 

Hosv  to  prevent  tJiera.  How 
to  care  for  the  nails,  to  keep  them  in  shape,  and  properly 
polished — your  own  or  your  friends — is  told  in 

My  Maid's  Manicuring  Manual 

Price  lOt.  (coin  or  stamps).  JAY,  BEE  &  CO.,  11.31  Broitdway,  \.  V. 


L'p  with  you,  follow— come. 

Whither  my  face  is  bet. 
They  would  have  us  dead,  but  I  have  said 

Kot  yet  -not  yet— not  yet  I 

In  September  Sti  ibitei's  Manazine. 

To  William  Watson  on    His   Coronation 
Ode. 

By    KiCIIAKI)    WATSO.S    (ill.ItKK. 

In  this  hixli  otle,  willi  its  great  shudow-kmgs. 

More  real  than  real  things. 

In  this  proud  pageant  uf  Imperial  verse 

That  nobly  doth  rehearse 

Knglund's  true  glories,  for  the  world  to  rend  — 

t  rowned  is  the  Kimg  indeed. 

—  London  Times  Literary  Supplement. 


PERSONALS. 

Klalne'a  Fear  of  Hi>p«ef.— The  recent  trolley 
accident  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent narrowly  escaped  death,  leads  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  to  print  an  amusing  incident  about  James 
tl.  Blame,  which  was  recently  related  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor 
said  : 

"  Had  James  G.  Blaine  been  alive  and  a  member 
of  I'resident  Roosevelt's  parlv  al  I'itt.sfield  last 
week,  the  disaster  by  which  Craig  lost  his  life 
would  not  have  occurrtd.  I  don't  think  I  ever  met 
any  one  who  was  in  such  inorial  fear  of  being  in  a 
runaway  as  was  the  brilliant  Maine  statesman. 
He  would  take  absolutely  no  risks  with  horses, 
and  required  the  most  extreme  precautions  to  be 
observed  before  he  would  submit  himself  to  a  car- 
nage ride.  I  remember  many  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  to  visit  our  city  of  Mil  waukee,  and  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  his  recep- 
tion and  entertainment.  One  of  the  prominent 
liverymen  of  the  town  came  to  me  and  offered  free 
of  charge  the  services  of  a  magnificent  team  of  six 
white  horses  to  draw  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Blaine.  I 
accepted  the  offer,  and  when  the  statesman  arrived 
at  the  depot  I  escorted  him  to  the  street  where  the 
team  and  carriage  were  waiting.  I  was  about  to 
hand  Mr.  Blaine  into  the  vehicle  when  he  sudden- 
ly drew  back,  'There  is  no  one  at  the  head  of 
those  horses,'  he  said,  'and  I  would  prefer  that 
you  get  some  men  to  guard  them  before  we  pro- 
ceed.' I  told  the  driver  what  he  said,  and  the  lat- 
ter insisted  that  he  had  absolute  control  over  his 
animals;  that  they  were  used  to  bands  and  other 
noises,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger, I  repeated  this  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  could  safely  take  a  seat.  But  he 
wouldn't  do  it.  'I  shall  not  put  my  foot  into  the 
carriage,'  he  said  firmly,  '  until  a  man  is  put  at  the 
head  of  each  horse  and  is  made  to  stay  there.'  That 
ended  it,  and  we  hurried  around  and  got  half  a 
dozen  men  together  and  had  each  hook  on  to  a 
bridle.  Then  .Mr.  Blaine  got  into  the  carriage  and 
we  proceeded  uptown." 


Schley's  Strategy  with  Monkeys,— The  follow- 
ing anecdote,  told  bv  a  former  messmate  of  Ad- 
miral Schley  when  the  latter  was  a  midshipman, 
is  taken  from  the  Baltimore  Xtivs : 

Schley's  vessel  had  made  a  cruise  to  the  tropics, 
and  while  there  the  officers  had  captured  two  small 
ring-tailed  monkej-s,  and  had  taken  them  aboard 
the  ship  as  mascots. 

When  the  mascots  had  acquired  their  "  sea  legs" 
and  a  workin.g  knowledge  of  the  ship,  they  set 
about  to  make  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  men  as 
miserable  as  they  could— and,  being  monkeys, 
they   succeeded    very  well.      Daily   their   victims 

MacDonald-Heyward  Co. 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Diamonds.     Silverware 
WatcKes,    Clocks,   etc. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery. 
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"  Ira  Inrentlon  mipc-riiedea  all  other  methods  of  House  Light* 

lllg."     SCIKSTIKIC    I'B^>». 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


BLRNS  84  .  OF  AIR  A.ND    16?:  OF 
HYDRO-CARBON  OAS. 

EVERY     LIGHT     IS    A 

COMPLETE   CAS 

PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

iiciirrut  lii|e  uiid   burning 
lid  uwn  Gan. 

Mori-  light  at  li*M  CiiT-t  thnn 
nny  kiiuwn  ^>Htein  of  UifhtiDg. 
Kt»r  all  t)ou8t*M  witihinic  eoon- 
inioal   in<le|>endem'e.     Giv«*s  a  tfteHtly 
«hit*  Waht.  mor**  liHilfant  than  electri- 
city and  softer.      Kxreld  any   town  ^hb 
service  :  iTHs  cannot  e8<'ai>e.     U  (civesten 
tinien  the  li^ht  of  a  knowne  lamp  at 
half  the  co^^T,  m  ith  nu  binoke  and  no 
tMlur.     NothinfT  to  (ret  out  of  order. 
,/.♦        No  Accidents  of  any  kind  poygible. 

YOU  CAN  TEST 
BEFORE  PAYING. 

Knowing  that  if  you  give  one  of  our  hirhtji  a  twt  you  will  at 
oni'f  rfi'ogriiizf  it  a.s  Ix^lni;  far  iK-yond  anytliinir  in  tlie  hno 
of  hou!«"  ii|;litiii|r,  we  will  i<en<l  vuu  .>ne  of  our  Priidfiit 
Mollis  (".  O  11  84  00,  ixprts.s  pri'iwid.  with  iiiHnile.  chiinnev 
and  llutcd  porfrTaiii  shadf .  rc.idy  to  lltrlit ;  le>t  it  tlirer  nigbta 
ami  if  not  found  sati>fHi'tory  and  Ilie  ni'ist  lirilllHiit  and  niex- 
priisivt' ll(jlit  you  evrrsaw,  return  it  t.i  ex|ire.»saKent.  whoni,we 
instruft  to  rcfiiiul  youriiioney  and  rt-turn  lifcrht  at  our  r  xt«-nse. 
NOTK:  ir\v<"l  ofihe  >lli>«l-"!ppl  rlvt-r  enclose  50  cents 
lor  e\prt'i»p»ue*".      lrM*'»»t  ot*l>cn\iT.  if  1.00. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  ?««,i^?:RV.T",;'.r^' 

Write  »t  oiii'e  for  <nir  full  ili  -.■npiiuii  and  illst^u^■tioll^^  on  the 
new  sv.-.teui  of  Clevel.\.nd  Lii.ins 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  Hadison  Ave.,     -    -    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

s      Colonial  X 

419,000.000. tfO).  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Keferenn'^      Colonial  Natloml  Hank  1  Capital  Mock, 
-         I1I0. 
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ChlcuKo.  Cleveland  amd  oilier  Cities, 
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This  Haml^'J^JJ^^'  ^^^^ 


Send  Vour  Name  on  a  Postal 
Whether  You  Want  a  Mattress  or  Not 

Tlie  book  K'^fs  slronK  letters  aiui  tells 
about  our  unparalleled  success  in  selling 
more  than  a  million  of  the 


Ostermoor 


Patent 
Elastic  Felt 


Mattress,  ^  1 5. 

Why  sleep  on  a  hair 
mattress  ?  You  do 
it  from  habit,  for 
there  is  no  real  com- 
fort in  it.  It  is  a  bag 
stuflfed  with  the  taint- 
ed hair  of  dead  ani- 
mals. It  costs  more 
money  to  keep  the 
best  liair  mattress  in 
order  than  to  buy  an  Ostermoor  mattress 
which  is  its  superior.  The  Ostermoor  will  not 
bag  or  sag— not  in  fifty  years.  Your  money 
will  be  refunded  if,  after 

Thirty    Nights'    Free    Triev.! 

it  is  not  all  j'ou  expected  or  even  hoped  for. 
We  Prepay  all  Express  Charges. 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  25  lbs.  -               $  8.35  1  ^n 

3  ft.  wi^e.  30  lbs.            -  -          10.00  I  ^  ^ 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  35  lbs.  -                 "^o  ■  3  In. 

4  ft.  wide,  40  lbs.            -  -          13-35  I  inne 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  45  lbs.  -                 i5-ooJ  ' 

Made  in  two  parts  50c.  extra.    Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  trading  on  the  name 
of  "felt  "  It's  not  FELT  if  it's  not  an  OSTERMOOR. 
Our  name   and    guarantee  on   every   genuine   mattress. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

IVe  have  aishioned  2S.OOO  churches.^ 
Send  for  our  hook  "Church  Cushions." 


For  the  Home,  Library,  Sick  Iloom,  Studio,  Office,  School  Room 

--THESTANDOREITE-- 

Vn  liiviilldN  8tuii(l,    KiiNel*  Ketdliie' 

>taiMl,  ISook  KoMt,  .MunU'  Stand,  Curd 

Ntuiid,    Kewlnic   Stuiid,    Oruwlnip 

^  ISourd,  ulllii  one  liundHOiiie 

piece    of  furniture.     I'oiii- 

paetlT  folded ;  shipped 

iu  box  24x21x2^ 


tion.    Shipped   on    ap- 
proval, freight  paid.     It 

act  as  represented,  money 

refunded.    All  adjiistnieiits 

are  automatic    Made  of  steel  tn  bin  p. 

ished  oxidized,  nickel  plated  white  or  black 

enameled.     Handsome  booklet  tree. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St.,  Miamisburg,  0. 


woiilil   be   III' viisi-tl  1.    1   111. 11    luT   ^lUimnh  had 

paid  llieiii  a  most  uiiappreiiateil  visit,  and  had 
either  hidden  or  ihrowii  ..verlinaril  •iiniie  of  their 
beluiigings. 

At  lengftb  the  iiHit.erb  ilrlei mined  thai  they 
would  stand  it  no  longer.  A  coiimil  of  war  was 
held,  during  which  the  monkeys  threw  several 
things  to  Davy  Jones,  and  way  sand  means  of  rid- 
ding the  ship  of  tile  little  pests  were  discussed. 
Allho  the  meeting  was  a  unit  that  the  monkeys 
should  be  disposed  of,  none  of  i he  gentlemen 
wanted  to  be  constituted  executioner,  and  the 
council  was  adjourned  without  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion. 

When  Midshipman  .Schley  went  on  deck  next 
iiioi  ning,  after  having  been  visited  the  preceding 
night  by  the  monkeys,  liis  eye  fell  upon  a  bucket 
of  giea.se.  }le  immediately  l)egaii  to  associate 
the  grease  with  the  monkeys,  and  the  upshot  of 
his  ponderings  was  told  by  the  officer  as  follows  : 

"Schley  lured  the  monkeys  to  him  with  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  when  he  got  his  hands  on  them 
greased  iheir  tails  with  the  mess  in  the  bucket. 
The  monkeys  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  thing, 
and  when  Schley  got  through  with  his  task  they 
began  to  chase  each  other  about  the  deck,  as  they 
had  a  habit  of  doing.  I'inally  they  ran  up  a  rope 
and  got  out  on  a  spar,  where  tliey  proceeded  to  in- 
dulge in  gymnastics  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal,  for  as  they  wrapped  their  tails  about  the 
spar  and  swung  free  of  the  ropes  they  promptly 
slipped  overboard  and  were  lost." 


One  of  Arclibisliop    Farley'x   Atlniirers,  —  At 

a  dinner  given  to  the  very  Kev.  Dean  Liags  in 
Yonkers  recently,  .\rclibishop-elect  John  M. 
Farley  related  the  following  incident,  which  is 
published  in  the  New  York  J  hues  : 

"  It  was  shortly  after  I  had  been  made  Vicar 
General  or  Monsignor— I  do  not  lemember  which 
— when  an  aged  Irishwoman  encountered  me  on 
the  street.  .She  was  a  good  old  soul  and  had  been 
a  member  of  our  parish  church  for  N-ears.  Grasp- 
ing me  by  the  hand  she  remarked: 

"  '  Oh,  father,  and  sure  the  Lord  bless  you;  1  hear 
they  gave  you  a  rise." 

■■  1  replied  that  her  information  was  correct. 

''•Well,'  she  responded,  "an'  I'm  pleased  for 
that;  it's  yourself  that  deserves  the  rise.' 

"I  thanked  the  good  woman  sincerely  and  was 
about  to  leave  her,  when,  still  holding  my  hand, 
she  reinarked: 

"' And  all  I  hope  is  that  tiie  next  rise  they  give 
you  will  be  to  heaven.'  " 


1  Print  IWy  Own  Cards 

Circulars.  Newspaper.  Presses.  Larger 
size,  #18.  Money  s;»ver.  Big  profits 
printing  for  others.  Type-setting  eas.v. 
rules  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
tyi>e.  paper,  <Ste.,to  factory. 
THK  PRESS  CO..  .Mcrldcn,  Co -ii. 


A  CuriouH   Story  about    Knipress   Kiigenie. — 

The  projected  memoirs  of  tlie  Empress  Eugenie 
will  probably  not  contain  the  following  anecdote, 
which  is  related  by  M.  Bruno  in  the  V».v'\^Journal : 

It  was  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  the  Third  Em- 
pire, just  after  the  close  of  the  1867  exposition. 
The  foreign  sovereigns  who  had  visited  Pans  had 
made,  to  the  imperial  couple,  demonstrations  of 
friendship,  the  hollowness  of  which  was  soon  dis- 
closed by  events.  The  air  was  filled  with  rumors 
of  a  general  upheaval  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
King  William  of  Prussia  liad  come  "  as  a  friend" 


Pears* 

The  more  purel}-  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  yon  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  lot.  years. 


'J'hii  Chair 
ivill/it  you. 
H'ritt  Hi. 


Factory 
Price 


Direct  from 
Fin  lory. 

Leather  and  Mahogany 

You  cull  buy  ttiisi'huir  or  any  design  in  our  cuiuiogue 
direct  from  our  factory  for  one-third  less  ttiaii  you 
would  have  to  pay  at  retail  for  something  not  as 
good.  We  Hre  the  maker.s.  On  approval— We 
take  the  risk  of  plea.sing  you.  Quaraniee  safe  deliv- 
ery and  pay  freight  as  per  terms.  Everything  not 
satisfactory  comes  back  at  our  expense. 

Before  buyiu(;,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  Fine 
LeatberCuuchefl,  Chairs  and  Davenports,  (free) 
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n  an  ufacturind  o'Co. 

202 Columbia  St.,  Springrfleld,  O. 
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Iritttic 
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HJ I  M'> 
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WILL  YOU 
TRY  IT? 

Many  physicians   say  that 
the    only  perfectly  hy- 
yieiiic  bed  in  exist- 
ence is  the 

EZYBED 

Kapok  Mattress. 

?.lade  of  a  vegetable  fibre 
whirh  is  absolutely  non- 
absorbent,  free  from  all 
oils,  and  cannot  mat  nor 
pack  down.  There  are 
twenty  reasons  why  it  is 
suiierior  to  the  best  hair, 
cotton  or  felt  mattresses. 
Will  send  you  an  Ezybed  on 

30  Nights*  Free  Trial. 

If  you  do  not  think  it  superior  to 
any  other  mattress  y(»u  ever  saw, 
return  it  at  our  extjense.  Wepay 
all  express  charges. 

JVe  have  a  beautifui  book  about 

beds.     May  lue  send  you 

a  copy? 

The   A,    A.    Bohnert   Co,> 
Dept.  G,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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^^€f     RANGES 


with  high  closet  and  wliite  enamel  lined  reservoir  (or  water 
front.)    tireut  Foundry  Sale.    We  sliip  range  for  exaiiiiiia- 

tion  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  lilce  it  pay 
$23  7.^)  and  freight  and  taie 
range  lor 

30  Days 
FREE  Trial. 

If  not  satisfactory  we  agree 
to    refund,  your     money. 

Tolman  Ranges  are  made  of 
best  wrought 
steel.  Oven  18  x 
20  inches.  Six  8 
inch  lioles  Beet 
bakers  and  roast- 
ers on  earth.  Burn 
anything.  Asbes- 
tos lined  tines 

Guaranteed 
5  yearsm 

Will  save  tlK'lr  cost  in  fuel 
in  One   Year.     Write  to- 
day for  our  catalogue 
TOI^MAIV    COMPAWV, 

«t«l  I/Bke  Street ,  «h»«-aKO. 


■>e|>t. 


JVDSOIV    A. 
R  I«> 
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^^  t'i^ht  W  to  70  pounds. 

For  Pool,  Billiards,  Balletto,  Tenpins,  etc.  — 21  Games 

Flecently  improved.  JPlace  on  dmini;  or  librnrv  tnblr.  or 
on  our  f»Ulin;;  Ktan*l;  tet  away  in  clofct  vt  behind  door. 
Rich  raahofifanv  frame  with  Iwd  of  potent  Inminatrd  wood, 
steel  braced;  theonly  bed  that  will  remain  pertertl}  level 
under  all  conditions  ;  preen  broadcloth  cover,  Iw^t  rubber 
and  Bt^el  cushions,  reeular  pockrth  with  pockrt  roven",  16 
t)ne«tbaUs  4  cues;  40  implements  pratis.  Smt  on  trtal. 
Write  for  tiooklet  and  colored  plates,  free;  also  for  name 
of  four  local  dealer. 

The  E.T.B'jrrowes  Co. ,228  Spring  St.,Portland,Me.,i  N.Y. 


PROMOTES 
HEAL  TH. 


Fits 
Perfectly. 

ALL  WEIGHTS  AND 
SIZES  FOR.  ALL  WANTS. 

Protects  against  Temperature  Changes. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    FREE 
showing    also  our    various  Jaeger    articles. 


DR.  JAEGER  S.  W.  S.  CO.'S  OWN  STORES. 

NEW  YORK:  16  W.  23d  St.,155-157  B'way 

BROOKLYN:  504  Fulton  S  reet. 

BOSTON :  230-232  Boylston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:   1510  Chestnut  Street. 

CHICAGO :  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  J.V  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


The  Cundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase 


i  to  visit— and   reconnoitre— tlip  city,  the  sietfe  of 
which  he  was  already  cmlemplatinfr.    1  hejiniern.i 
situation  was  no  less  grave     Kxt  reinistsof  all  hoi  i  -. 
were  making  themselves  heard,  and  the  rrpubl  - 
I'ans  were  l)eKinning  to  raise  tlicir  heads  ati^ain 

N'apolom  III.,  already  suffering;  with  the  inala<ly 
which  ended  his  life,  was  wfak  and  vacillating; 
Italy  was  resolved  upon  the  occupation  of  Kiimr, 
then  under  I'apal  dominion  supported  by  the 
1  French  troops.  One  faction  in  the  (Jovernment 
I  was  in  favor  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops, 
but  the  Kmpress,  a  Spaniard  and  a  devout  Catho- 
lic, insisted  that  they  should  be  mamlained. 

One  day  Xapoleon  summoned  his  cabinet  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  and,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
influence  of  ICu>renie,  who  usually  was  present  at 
cabinet  meetinns,  lie  gave  orders  that  she  should 
not  be  informed  of  the  event.  liut  Kugenie  heard 
of  both  the  meeting  and  the  Emperor's  order,  and 
as  mitjht  have  been  expecte<l  from  her  haughty 
and  imperious  character  she  flew  into  a  violent 
passion.  She  went  at  once  to  the  council  cham- 
ber and  demanded  entrance,  but  the  guard,  in 
obedience  to  the  Kmperor's  ordei',  refused  to  ad- 
mit her. 

"I  will  enter!  Stand  aside!"  she  exclaimed, 
furiously. 

At  thai  epoch  Kugenie  was  young  and  remarka- 
bly beautiful,  and  the  poor  guardsman  was  almost 
overawed  by  the  combined  majesty  of  aiithorit\ 
and  l>eauty.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  but  kept  his 
bayonet  across  the  doorway. 

"  Your  Majesty,  no  one  may  enter,  by  the  ICiii- 
peror's  command.  " 
I  "  We  shall  see, ""  cried  Eugenie,  and  springing 
over  the  bayonet  she  burst  open  the  door  and  en- 
i  lered  the  room  like  a  whirlwind.  She  went  straight 
to  the  Emperor,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
in  his  usual  impassive  attitude  with  his  eyes  half 
closed.  He  wore  a  hat,  all  the  others  were  uncov- 
ered. With  a  quick  backward  sweep  of  her  arm 
Kugenie  knocked  off  the  Emperor's  hat  and  rushed 
out  as  she  had  rushed  in,  leaving  the  ministers 
speechless  with  astonishment. 

The  Empress,  after  this  exploit,  repaired  to  her 
apartments,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  went  off  in  a 
cab  with  one  of  her  ladies,  like  a  little  boiirgt'ois 
fleeing  from  the  conjugal  roof  after  a  quarrel  with 
her  husband. 

On  the  following  da3-  she  was  in  England.  The 
news  of  her  flight  filled  the  Emperor  with  conster- 
nation. What  would  people  say  ?  To  account  for 
this  sudden  departure  he  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient worthy  of  a  romance  writer. 

The  British  ambassador  was  informed  that  the 
Empress  was  going  to  visit  her  great  and  good 
friend,  Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  lady  resembling  ICugeniein  figure,  closely  veiled, 
ostentatiously  entered  a  court  carriage  and  was 
driven,  in  great  state,  to  the  Northern  Railway  ter- 
minus.    It  was  one  of  Eugenie's  ladies-in-waiting. 

Meanwhile  a  diplomatic  agent  had  been  sent  to 
the  real  Eugenie,  to  warn  her  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  her  folly.  And  Queen  Victoria,  who 
had  learned  the  cause  of  Eugenie's  visit,  and 
whose  English  ideas  of  decorum  were  shocked 
thereby,  received  her  with  extreme  coolness. 

The  result  of  tiie  whole  affair  was  that  Eugenie, 
seeing  that  she  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  returned  in  a  very  contrite  spirit  to  the 
Tuileries 

Three  years  later  she  fled  again,  but  this  time 
slie  did  not  come  back.  -  Traii^lafion  inaJe for'YwY. 
LiiKi-!Ai<v  Dices r. 


fjiilfiiiii^i 

^^iiJ"^^  I'rononnced  the  ' 

best  I'.v  tlio'isaiuls  ot  iist-rs. 
Highly  flMi.-lieil  in  solid  Golden  Oak- 
Prk-e  per  section,  with  door.  SI. 75.  "itlioul  <iour.  SI.  S.'iit 
on  approval,  fieitrlit  propnid.  itiiict  Iioni  fuitoiy.  Siiirt  for 
Catalogue  No.  S.O.  The  C-J  Lundstrom  Co-  Little  Falls,  N-Y- 

FORMEKLY  ThK  .~ST  \  ND.VRU  M  Ki.    (  i  •. 


Bargain  Leather  Goods 

W  r  .ire  the  only  in.-.niif.ict:.rrrs  srlhnjj 
!>mall  leather  g^iik:I'i  ex*:l.isi\ely  to  the 
user.  For  this  reas..in  we  sell  l-ettcr  gotnls. 
at  a  lower  price,  than  can  I*  gotten  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  Ttie  tine 
purse  and  lill-houk.  illustrated.  maJe  of 
genuine  red  seal  vrrnin  leather,  very  f.nely 
constructetl.  at  only  '^t  5  CtS.  postpaid,  is  a 
piece  of  goods  that  positively  cannot  l>e 
duplicated  at  the  pri.e.    Sen>i  urdcrt->Hlay 

Honey  back  if  not  satlofied 

Our  beautiful  cataloi:uc  of  our  cotnpUie 

line  cf  rferythir.^  you  need  is  FKEt. 

ll'rire  for  it. 

llL'tDINGEN  MFG.  CO.,  .'i  Plait  Si,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


ilV  havt  HO  tif^enl'  &r  i^rani  k   iU'rtx 

New  Fall  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

qniKKK    are    many 

\.  new  stylcx  in  suits 
and  cloaks  for  this  tea- 
Kon,  and  tlie  l.idv  who 
wishes  til  dri-ss  "ill  at 
moderate  cust  sliould 
write  for  our  new  Fall 
and  Winter  CaLdopue 
and  .samples  of  the 
material.s  from  which 
we  make  our  VT'irmeiits. 
We  keep  no  ready-made 
stock,  but  make  even' 
garment  to  order.  If 
»  hat  you  order  doc^  not 
fit  and  please  you,  send 
it  hack  and  ic^  «•»'// r«- 
fund ^mir  nionty.  Our 
aim  IS  to  satisfy  vou. 
Our  Catalogue  illus- 
trates : 
Fakhlnnible     Cljth 

Suits,   $H  up. 
Costumes   lined 
IhrouKhout      with 
fine     talfeta 

silk,  $15  up. 
Church  and 
VUliIng  Cos- 
t  u  me.s,  with 
Just  the  right 
style  $12  up.  Separate  3kirt«,  the  newest 
cut,    $4    up.      Ralnx-day  and    (iolf  Suits  and 

Skills;  .Suns,  $10  up:   skirts,  $5  up. 
The    ^ew    F-rench    Walking    5uit»,    $i<i    up. 
Garments  of  Black  Velvet  Cords,  and   Velve- 
teen :  .-  ults,  $i.s  up  ;   Skirts    Sio  up. 
Long  Jackets,  $io  up.       Short  Coats,  $7  up. 
Il>  I'ttij  I'.ritrrsH   <'liiir\j<n  I'v  ri/irli)-r<-. 
CataloKue  and  .S.impUs  will  l>e  scnt/rw  by  return 
mail.    Be  sure  to  mention  ivhether you  wish  tamf>let 
for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that  ive  iviil  be  able  to  send  you 
a/ull  tine  of  exactly  "what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

iiQ   and    I  ••I    West    23d    Street.    New    York. 


BEST&  % 


Babies'  Sweater. 

Fine  quality  worsted  ;  easy  to 
slip  on  or  off.  Colors  :  pink,  light 
blue,  white,  navy,  scarlet  and 
cardinal.    6  montKs  to  6  years. 

$1.90. 

/{;/    iimil,   nhir    rrtilg  ejrtm. 


Readers  of  The  Liteii/h'»  Digest  are  aisked  10  -"ention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advek-tiaera. 


For    tl'.e   complete 

Outfitting 

of  Boys,  Girls  and 
Infants,  .see  our 

Fall  and  Winter 

Catalogue 

Over  .•,•<.«!  articles  de- 
scrilied — i,o«>  cf  which 
are  illustrated. 

If  you  want  a  Catalogue,  send  four 

cents  for  postage. 
U'e  have  no  branch  stores — No  agents. 

Correspondence  leceiues  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  18 

60-62  W.  23d  ST..  NEW  YOR K 

GOOD   INCOMES    MADE 

Hy  silliiiu  nur  r  c  1  c  br  a  t  c  d 
li.\,Hls.  -."«  and  !»»  I'lr  cent, 
coiumissioii  off. 

"  BOMOSA  "  the  'X'lc 
Most    Economical       •J*^^ 

Mb.    tnidf  mark    r<'il     liii'j-. 
Good    Coffees    I2c.    mul     1'..  . 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  Xk. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31-33   \ESE<'    ST..   NEW    vCflK 

P.  u.  liox  2s;i 
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$5  00 

THE 

CKITIC 

K)R  ONK  YEAR 

AND    ROOSEVELT'S     WORKS 

Fourtoen  Volumes  Sagamore  Edition 

An  iinpreceilciitecl  opportunity  enables  us  to 
announ(;e  the  most  generous  offer  ever  made  by  a 
leading  magazine  :  Kor  #5.00  to  rtew  subscribers, 
The  Ckitic  (or  one  year,  and  the  Sagamore 
Roosevelt,  delivered,  14  vols.,  large,  clear  type,  in 
handsome  Khaki  cloth  binding. 

THF  rPTTir*  '""^  twenty-two  years  the 
iriC  V<I\Xllv^t  leading  literary  periodical, 
ably  edited,  tilled  with  the  best  work  of  the  most 
famous  writers,  splendidly  illustrated,  handsomely 
printed,— the  best  guide  for  book-buyers,  a  delight 
to  all  readers,  a  necessity  to  all  who  aim  at  true 
culture. 

"  No  other  magazine  of  its  kind  can  quite  take 
its  place." —  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

The  Ckitic  long  since  took  rank  as  the  fore- 

MosTt-iTERAKYPAPERof  America." — A'^.  Y.  Times. 

"There  is  no  otiier  publication  in  America  that 

rivals  The  CRiTicin  its  field."— A^ew  York  Sun. 


(Photo  by 

ROOSEVELT'S  WORKS 


Rock  wood) 


American 
Ideals," 

"  Administration  Civil  Service,"  "The  Wilder- 
ness Hunter,"  "Hunting  the  Grisly,"  Hunting 
Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  Hunting  Trips  on  the 
Prairie,  etc.,"  "The  Winning  of  the  West,"  Ser- 
ies (6  vols.);  "  Naval  War  of  1812  "  (2  vols.).  A 
set  of  great  interest  and  value  to  every  American 

familv. 

« 

The  regidar  price  of  The  Critic  is  $2.00  per  year. 

We  cannot  guarantee  a  continuance  of  this  offer. 
Subscribers  in  foreign  countries  must  pay  delivery 
charges.     (Mention  Literary  Digest.) 


THE  CRITIC  CO. 


27  &  29 
NEW 


W. 
Y 


23d  St. 
O    R    K 


[ 


Do  Your  Savings  Yield 
Per 


Cent 


7ITI1  E  have  never  paid  depositors 
less  that  5  per  cent,  yet  have 
added  to  our  surplus  yearly.  Funds 
safely  invested  should  earn  no  less. 
Old  depositors  endorse  and  recom- 
mend US- 
Rums  of  $50  or  more  received 
and  interest  paid  from  date  of  deposit  to  date  of 
withdrawal.  Write  for  dttailed  information. 


Paid  in  Capital 
91,000,000 

.\ssets 
91,600,000 

Surplus 

Siss.ooo 


Under  BanVing    De- 
partmf  nt  Supervision 


INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    «    LOAN 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


CO. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Ilreuklng  tli«    Mfw«. 

swimininjj  .' "     "When,    my 
you  please."— A//t". 


•  Mother,  can    I    go   111 
son.'"     "Yesterday,   if 


A  Fai-8lKlil«>«l  Mhii.-Kdiim  :  "Shall  we  ko 
over  to  the  Hiffs  to  play  ping-pong,  or  shall  we 
have  them  come  over  here?" 

KUOAR  :  "Oh,  lefs  go  over  there!  Then,  if 
we  get  tired,  we  can  quit  and  come  home."— /'iiei. 


Kxtreiues  Meet.-THE  Actok:  "I  say,  old 
man,  can  you  lend  me  a  couple  of  dollars  ?  1  don't 
get  my  salary  till  to-morrow." 

Thk  Ri  POKIER:  "Sorry,  my  boy;  but  1 
haven't  a  cent.  I  got  mine  yesterday."— iwdtr/ 
Sef. 


His  Auaience.— AMATEUR  :  "  When  I  stand  on 
the  stage  I  see  nothing  and  I  am  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  role  I  ain  playing.  The  audience 
disappears  entirely." 

Friend:  "Well,  I  can't  blame  the  audience 
much  for  lhat."—h'xc /unij^f. 


This  Handsome 
Hall  Clock  $2950 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.     Hundreds  of 
tisef  ul  receipts.   12mo, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK.     cloth,75cts. 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


Chauging  the  Subject. -SHE  :  "Well,  let  us 
change  the  subject.  I've  done  nothing  but  talk 
about  myself  all  evening." 

He  :  "  I'm  sure  we  couldn't  find  anything  bet- 
ter." 

SHE:  "Very  well,  then!  Suppose  you  talk 
about  me  for  a  while."— BrooAfy>i  Life. 


Nebuchadnezzar  I'referred  Grags.  —  Nebu- 
chadnezzar shouted  foi-  joy  as  he  was  turned  into 
the  grass  patch. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  they  had  tried  to  make  me 
eat  breakfast  food  !  " 

With  a  violent  shudder  as  he  passed  the  saw- 
dust pile,  he  started  his  dinner  with  a  choice  piece 
olc\o\ex.—  Tlie  New  York  Tribune. 


lu  the  Near  Future.— TiiE  COOK:  "  Oi'm 
sorry,  Mum,  but  the  walkin'  diligate  av  th'  Su- 
prame  Ordher  av  Cooks  hov  ordered  me  t'  throw 
up  me  job." 

Mrs  SL'BBUB  (tearfully):  "Oh,  Noiah!  What 
have  I  done  ?" 

The  COOK  :  "  Nawthin',  Mum  ;  but  your  foolish 
husband  got  shaved  in  a  non-union  barber-shop, 
th'  day  before  y\^tex&2^y ."—Brooklyn  Lije. 


Before  and  After.— "Scientists  say  that  war  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  people  thinned  down." 

"  But  that  was  before  automobiles  were  in- 
vented"—2-//^. 

All  Inquiry.-PUFFINGTON  (proudly)  :  "I  am 
a  self-made  man  ?" 

GRIMSH.aW  (languidly):  "  H'ni  I  Invent  those 
ears  yourself?" — Puck. 

L,ine-o'-Type  Lyrics,— 

THE   PREMATURE    POET. 

The  poet  sought  the  sweet  white  violet 

'Long  woodland  pathways  soaked  with  winter's 
snows 

Seeking,  he  got  his  feet  exceeding  wet, 
And  later  turned  up  his  poetic  toes. 

THE   PERSISTENT   POET 

"  I  remember,  I  remember"— 

Something  special  ?    Not  a  bit. 

But,  you  see,  this  is  September, 

And  Remember  rimes  with  it. 


CANARIES 

T^vo  Thousand  beautiful, hardy  Canaries, 

with     wonderfully   sweet,    clear,    musical 

voices.  Imported  from  the  best  breeders  in 

Germany  and  every  one  is  a  gem.  Tested, 

guaranteed  songsters  in  shipping  cage 

only  Did. 40  each  i  f  ordered  before  Dec. 

1st.     Females  $1.00  each. 

Pnrrots — guaranteed  talkers,  $5.00 
each  and  upwards.  We  ship  every- 
where. Largest  mail  order  bird  dealers 
in  the  world. 

P*-,— -J  Largest  ftnil  handsomeBt  catalogue  of 
W.  Fee  birda,  cageo.  etc.,  ever  Issued,  mailed 
freelf  you  mention  this  paper.  Complete  bird 
book  25  cents.  UandBome  brass  cages  ll.OOeacb. 

IOWA  SEED  COmDcs  Moines,  la. 


Sent,  freight  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of 
price,  to  any  point 
In  the  U.  S. 


iv' 


Constructed  of  pol- 
islied  cherry,  nialiog- 
aniiied,  or  polished, 
■selected  oak. 

Hall  Clocks  have 
heretofore  ranged  in 
price  from  $8o.uo  to 
'it  I  coo  CO. 

We  will  sell  this 
beautiful  Colonial 
timepiece,  exactly 
like  photograph,  di- 
rectly into  American 
homes,  charges  pre- 
paid, from  our  factory 
at  the 

LOW  PRICE  OF 

$29.50 

Up  to  the  present 
time  a  first-class 
hall  clock  at  a  popu- 
lar price  has  been 
unknown. 

The  ITHACA 
HALL   CLOCK 

is  an  ornament  to  any 
room,  hall  or  stair- 
case. 

DESCRIPTION 

Siye  Height,  ^y^ 
*"^  feet.  Depth, 
II  inches  Width,  19 
inches.  Weight,  150 
pounds. 

Ornaments  ^^^;. 

naments,  solid  cast 
brass,  polished.  Top 
ornaments,  brass  and 
silver. 

Can  be  furnished 
without  ornaments  if 
desired. 

extra  heavy,  polished 
beveled  crystals. 
niol  I  2  5^  inches 
"'■'  square,  black 
Arabic  figures  on 
cream  ground,  cor- 
ners rich  crimson,  il- 
luminated by  neat 
gold  scrolls. 


M».,^n,on»  Eiehtday.   Polished  brass  visible  pen- 
Movement  j^,f^,^     "^Strikes  hours  and  half-hours 


on  soft-toned  gong 
ed  to 


First-class;  accurate. 
Guaranteed  to  keep  perfect  time. 

State  if  «ak  or  mahnganizeil  cherrij  is  wanted. 
We  refer  to  nny  commercial  agency.    Kemit  to 

ITHACA  CALENDAR  CLOCK  CO. 

Dept.  56,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Estubllshed  1866. 

Makers  of  the  world-renowned  hhaca  Calendar  Clocks,     If 
interested  in  Calendar  Clocks  send  for  catalogue. 


LET  ME  SELL   YOUR  REAL 
ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS ^^ 

Over  20  Years  Successful  Experience 

Describe  your  property  and  give 

I  your  lowest  cash  price  in  Hrst 

letter.  1  can  sell  your  property  no 

matter  where  located.    IF  YOU 

WANT  TO  BUY    OR    SELL 

write  me  today.    1  can  save  you 

I  time  and  money. 

FRANK  F.  CLEVELAND,  Keal  E«Ut« Expert, 

7808  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  t^hicago. 


I 


$25,000  ^z:. 

PROFIT        acre  of 


Ginseng 


Easily 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Digbst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


was  made  in  one  year.  Demand  is  increasing, 
grown  and  hardy  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Can  be  grown  in  small  gardens  as  weU  ^as  on 
farms.  Most  profitable  crop  known.  Cultivated  roots 
and  seed  for  sale.  Send  four  cents  to  help  pay  POs«a«e 
and  get  our  complete  book  telling  aU  about  this  wonderful 
GINSENG.  CHINESE-AMERICAN  aiNSENQ  CO. 
Oepattment  17. 


JOPLIN,  MO. 
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FOR 


PASTING  EVERYTHING 


The  WcU  HruHli  'I'libc.  wliit«  miicllm;<- 
(Libiaiy  I'ast*).  I'ci  r.ct  for  iiKmntliiK  ph... 
tos.  Clean  una  liaudy  furonictj.  bl-IiuoI  un.l 
home  U8C.  (Josts  no  more  than  niuwiy,  jferni- 
breeding  inuoilnKe  birttles  and  pot*,  bi;  Id-, 
and  25e  sizeH  at  dealers',  or  by  mail  5e  per 
tubeeilni.  Asl;  for  the  "  WKIS."  Take  nii 
other. 


FOR  CLIPPINGS 


■  X  I  III  The  W  eU  Kii\  elope  Serup  llook 
H       )              -  HI   ""'  •f'''"'*'"'  <'<>nvenlenii'   for  ollp- 

■  /  H  P'"K>"Hid  sketehes.  cookinjf  ri-eipes, 
H  /\  rr^^—  W  etc.  Willhold  and  index  for  ready 
H/_\  -  H  reference  from  500  to  1,000  elippingg 
^■^■■■y^^^JB  (20  cnvi-lotx^).  Is  bound  In  Vellum 
de  Luxe  ;  stamped  side  and  back  ;  xi/e  «  x  10.  Unly  75  .enta  at 
Btationers'.  or  from  us,  prepaiil.  ir  ordinary  genip  Ixx.Uh  are 
wanted,  ask  for  Wciii  Serup  Iiuuk».    strong  and  cheap. 

FOR  BINDING. 

The  Wei'  .Miiicnzliie  Hinder. 
0..1y  35  Ceiiln 
A  j>erfect,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary binder, artistically  covered 
in  Dark  Green  Vellum  de  Luxe, 
tastefully  stamped  side  and  back. 
The  Weis  Binder  holds  six  copies 
of  Century,  Harper's.  Scribner's, 
Review  of  lieviews,  McClure's. 
Munsey,  Cosmopolitan,  Leslie's. 
Peai-son'e  and  Strand  ;  35  cents. 
Ladles'  Home  Journal,  12  copies, 
70  cents.  For  sale  at  stationers'  or 
from  us  at  same  price  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

130  LaGrange  St., Toledo, Ohio 


"THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITERCABINET 

48  In.  long,  31  in.  deep,  $24. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  d-jep.  $io. 

Made  of  (Golden  Oak.  and  Hand- 
somely Finished. 


The    cheapest,  handiest   and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 

furniture  made. 

Sold  00  approval,  charges  paid 

east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Use 
It  thirty  days— if  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Write  for  iMustrated  catalog'ueot 
the  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

DEAKUOKN    HKSK    CO. 
Blrmlnshanit  AIa. 


SHORT  STORIES 


sold    on    commission 
1,000    buyers    on   our 


and    syndicated. 

list.  Instruction 
given  by  mail  in  Short  Story  Writing, 
News  Correspondence  and  Reportorial 
branches.  Send  for  free  booklets — tell 
how  to  start  right.     Address, 

UNITED    PRESS    SYNDICATE. 

691  Majestic  Building,         Indianapolis,  Ii\d. 


WE    SAVE    YOU    50^ 

Havenll  makes  of  typewriters,  manv  as  e'M.Ki  us  new. 
Lowest  prices  and  slroii^i'st  guarantee.  \\  ereiit.  buy, 
sell  or  exchange  maehtnes.  Send  on  approval,  one 
montbV  reuttt)  apply  <^n  machine  Write  for  cala- 
loesand  factory  prices.  Typewriters,  all  makes,  "E." 
Office  Furniture  No.  91  ,   House  Furniture  N<'.  92. 

E.  H.  STAFFORD  &  BROS.,  l$-20  Van  Baren  .Stitot,   lUicoKO. 


STAMP  COLLECTING 


Is  u  hobby  lollowi-d  with 
jilea-^ure  *iind  prollt  b\' 
ti'oiisiiiuls  of  hit'  Ib^'i'iit 
persons.  Vvt  e  I'opy  of  MfkeelV  ^^'ecl.l.v  Stamp  \cw«», 
telling  all  aboiir  il..  "eat  upon  io(nie.'it.  Mckrcl-KedBeltl- 
Ppvcrn  Co.,  198  Greene  »f  eet.  Vow  Y<»rk  CI' v. 


TO    INVESTORS. 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  flock  in  few  years.  Write  for  particulars.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO. .Great  Falls,  Montana. 


THE    SO.M.NET   CONTEST. 

[A  prize  of  a  steel  enRraving  of  George  Wash- 
iiJKton  wns  ofTered  for  the  best  sonnet  built  on 
rimes  to  the  names  BRttromie  Szlizexc  and  W«- 
roniki  Kizayteza,  who  had  bfcn  licensed  ju  wred  at 
Dunville,  111.] 

0  Hattromie,  no  doubt  you  tiiink  me  tlieeky. 
Hut  I  were  no  .true  man  did  I  not  seize  a 

Good  chance  like  this  to  tickle  and  to  please  a 

Sweet  person  as  is  darling;  Waroniki. 

Let  others  sinjf  "  O'  Lasses  o'  '.\uKl  Reekie.'  " 
1  sin)f  of  Danville's  fairest  maid,  for  she's  a 
Feach,  be  she  Szlizexc,  be  she  Kizayteza — 

1  niofs  her  praises  in  a  sonnet  squeaky. 

I  hereby  tender  my  congratulations 
To  both  of  you,  dear  Mr.  and  dear  Mrs., 

But  tho  I  send  my  true  felicitations, 
A  question's  in  my  mind  to-night  and  this  is  : 

By  all  the  shades  of  Folandci  s  most  shady  ! 

H'hich  IS  the  Gentleman  and  w/iuh  the  l.ady  f 

— Bkrt  Li stom  Tavlor. 


A  Case  of  .Schurz  or  KIouHe.  — Minister  \Vu, 
who  is  soon  to  return  to  China,  has  had  many 
unique  experiences  in  this  country.  The  follow- 
ing incident  is  taken  from  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  (Philadelphia): 

On  one  occasion  he  and  Carl  Schurz  were  both 
to  make  addresses  before  a  university  audience. 
Schurz  had  spoken  to  the  students  before,  and 
when  they  saw  him  on  the  platform  they  called 
out,  "  Schurz  !  "  "  Schurz  !  " 

The  Chinese  Minister,  conscious  thai  his  silken 
blouse,  worn  outside  his  trousers,  might  have 
awakened  what  he  knew  to  be  the  easily  provoked 
irreverence  of  undergraduates,  mistook  the  salu- 
tation for  "  shirts."  Whereupon  he  rose,  bowed, 
and  smilingly  adjusted  his  robes,  displaying  the 
evident  comfort  he  enjoyed  in  wearing  them. 

Now  the  students  took  up  the  cry  in  earnest, 
and  "  Schurz"  readily  became  "  shirts."  The  up- 
roar of  their  merriment  rang  lustily  throughout 
the  auditorium. 

Even  the  bland  and  philosophic  Minister  Wu  be- 
gan to  display  embarrassment. 

"  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  them,"  whispered 
Mr.  Schurz  ;  "  they  mean  me." 

"Oil,  is  that  all?"  exclaiined  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister, and  sank  back  into  his  chair,  vastly  relieved. 


Coming  Events. 


October    8-10.— National    Encampment     of    the 
Union  Veterans'  Union  at  Washington. 

October  it-14.— Convention  of  the  National  Local 
Preachers'  Association  at  Philadelphia. 

Convention  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  at  Austin,  Minn. 

October  13.— Convention  of  the   National  Laun- 
dry men's  Association  at  Washington. 
Convention     of     the     Coopers'     International 
Union  of  North  America  at  Louisville,  Ky. 


ARE  YOU 
TRAVELING   IN 
CIRCLE? 

As  Employee  or  Employer, 
are  your  business  connec- 
tions satisfactory  ?  We  find 
positions  and  furnish  Capa- 
ble High-grade  Executive  and 
Technical  Men  at  short  notice. 
Write    for   our   booklet. 

IHE    HAPGOOO    BIRUU,^ 

357  Urouilwa:!. 
\EW   VORK. 


Burn  less  Coal 

and  obtain  twice  the 
"Volume  of  heat  from 
each  pound  of  fuel 

by  Hot  Water  or  Steam 

Now  simply  and  cheaply  erected  in  old 
homes  without  in  any  way  altenng  the 
house.     Send  for  valuable  booklet. 

Makers  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Dept.  H 
CHICAGO 


Cffi9  ^^B9  ^^B9  ^^B9  ^^B9  CQ9p 


Coal  at  $8.00  Per  Ton  is 
WORTH  SAVING. 

THE  POWERS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 

WILL  SAVE 


* 


Assures  an  even  temperature.  Fits 
any  furnace,  old  or  new.  Hot  Air, 
Steam  or  Hot  Water.  Easily  atUched. 
Regulates  itself.     Sent  on  trial. 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

36  Dearborn  Street, 

OHICAOO. 


Distilled  Wa.ter  is  con- 
densed steam,  the  only  abso- 
lutely pure  water.  It  is  what 
you  get  from  a  SaLnitaLry 
Still.  Are  you  sure  that 
your  drinking  water  is  all 
right?  Write  for  booklet. 
Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  N.  Green 
St..  Chicago,  111. 


|||TlinnQ  I   TheN.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision.esfd  1890.  Unique 

AUinUndi  in  position  and  success.   Keviaionandoriticisni 

i  MSS.  Circular D.  DR.TITUSM.COAN,70  5th Ave.,N.Y.City. 

Readers  of  The  LnsiURr  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


MAKE  MONEY  EVENINGS. 

Men  cnipUiyi'd  dunnn  tlie  d.-iy  can  nuike  money  eren- 
ings  giving  juitilir  exhibitions  with  .Ma«lc  Lantern  or 
(>t«rr«pilcaii.     I.iltle  capital  needed. 

Write  fur  particulars.    -Xo  page  catalogue  KRKE. 
Hc.XLLlSTEIt,  Airic.  OpUclau,  49  >iiMau  SU,  .\.  V. 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Dry  on  Wet  Days— Handsome  Always 

The  sole  is  built  up  of  leather,  cork, 
leather,  rubber,  leather  ;  the  upper  is 
Mr  a  t  e  r  p  r  o  o  f  e  d.  In 
dressiness,  fit,  work- 
manship, equals  any 
$5  shoe  on  the  market. 

COMFORT  WITH 
STYLE 


Agents   every- 
where, or  we  can 
fit  you  by  mail 
H5C.  extra  for 
delivery.) 
Union 
made. 


Write  for  our 
new  handsome 
catalogue  of  lat- 
est styles,  mailed  tree 

RALSTON    HEALTH    SHOEMAKERS 

986  Main  Street,  Campello,  Mass.  / 
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SUSPENDER 

' '//  stretches  from  tip  to  tip " 

and  gives  double  the  comfort  ;  the  most 
perfect  adjustment  for  shoulder  motion, 
and  a  bio;  surplus  of  wear  over  any 
otlier  suspender  made. 

Elastic  v/ebbiiig  throughout — the  patente<I 
(liester  Graduated  Elastic  Cord  Ends— 
tlie  (ascinating  SHding  Eiiik  of  rustle.s.s 
metal— all  combined  to  give  tliis  result. 

Writ-^  for  Booklet  and  complete  Sample  of 
GraduaieJ  Elastic  Cord  End  as  used. 

Pries  SOCa  ■'^"  dealers  have  or  can  get  them, 

«**»«"  or  we  will  send  you  a  pair  prepaid 

on  receipt  of  price.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Canadian  Factory.  fllESTER  SU.SPEXDER  CO. 
Brockville.  Ont.    8?  Decatur  A  v.  Roxbury,  Mass. 


October  I  i-"i— National    Hurscbhoers'   Conven- 
tiun  at  Hhiladelphia. 

October    14.— Convention   of    the   National    Hot 
tiers'  Association  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Convention  of  the  American  General  Passen- 
>rei  and  Ticket  Agents'  Association  at  I'ort- 
l.ind,  Me. 
Convention  of  the  International   Brotherhood 
<>l   Oil   and    Gas    Well    Woikers  at  Bowling 
(ireen,  Ohio. 

October  15-17.— Convention  of  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

October   15-23.— Convention   of   the   iJiscipIes  of 
Christ  at  O'uaha,  Nebr. 
The  Christian  Church  National  Conventional 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Current  Hvents. 


Foreign. 


South  America. 


September  22. — The   Panther  arrives    at    Colon 
with  a  battalion  of  marines. 
Commander  McLean  reports  that  he  had  dis- 
armed Colombian  troops  before  permitting 
them  to  cross  the  isthmus. 

.September  24.— The  Venezuelan  gunboat  Jies- 
taurador  displays  the  American  flag,  enabling 
it  to  get  close  to  the  town  of  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
on  the  Orinoco,  and  bombard  it  ;  an  apology 
for  the  act  is  made  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. 

Othkk  Foreign  News. 

September  22.— It  is  announced  in  London  tha; 
diplomatic  relations  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain  might  be  severed  at  any  ino- 
inent,  the  trouble  being  over  the  ownership 
of  Patos  Island. 

General  Botha  announces  that  Henry  Phipps, 
an  American,  had  contributed  $100,000  to  the 
Boer  relief  fund. 

September  23. — The  Congregational  Union  of 
Great  Britain,  assembled  at  Glasgow,  con- 
demns the  British  Government's  Education 
bill. 

September  24 — The  German  Go\-ernment  and 
the  Reichstag  majority  reacli  a  deadlock  on 
the  tariff,  and  the  prospects  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  are  considered  poor. 

.September  25. — M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  starts  for  Manchuria. 

The  International  Committee  to  secure  uni- 
form maritime  laws  meets  at  Brussels. 

Johannes  Orth  is  appointed  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  in  the  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

September  26. — Recent  earthquakes  in  Turke- 
stan kill  nearly  seven  hundred  persons  and 
injure  one  thousand. 

September  27.— The  tobacco  war  in  England  is 
ended  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Aiuerican 
and  British  interests  in  a  joint  companj'  un- 


Shaving    With    Pleasure 
Is  Enjoyed  Only 

by  those  who  possess  good  razors.      Oui* 

MasterpiocG  Razor  is  worth  its 

weight    ill    gohl    and   fulls    it-presents   what 
it  is  marked. 

Every  Man  That  Shaves  ow  ts 

it  to  himself  to  be  fully  informed  about  the 
excelkiu  e  and  smooth-cutting  quality  of  our 

^^Masterpiece 


which  we  sell  in  pairs  for  $5  00.  We  sell 
razors  exclusively ;  we  make  them,  we  grind 
them,  we  hone  them,  put  them  in  good 
cutting  order,  ready  for  the  face  ;  that  has 
been  our  specialty  since  1819.  We  use  the 
best  material  money  can  buy.  Every  man 
in  our  employ  is  an  "artist  in  his  line." 
The  work  comes  as  near  perfection  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to 
consumer,  we  deliver  free,  we  warrant  every 
razor  to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it  is  and 
have  but  one  price. 

Our  pamphlet  "All  about  Good  Razors"  mailed  free. 
C.  KLAUBERG  &  BROS.,  173  WllliamSt.,  New  York 
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ANY  MAN 


Complete  from  HEAD 
to  TOE  In  latest  Style 
FREE   SAMPLES 

and  Measurement  Blanks. 

TO    INTRODUCE     DIRECT 
THE      WEARER     OUR    CUSTOM 
TAILORING  we  will  make  the  ni^t  \ 
ten  thousand   suits   absolutely    to 
measures  sent  us  for  only  (10  and 
give  the  following  com- 
pleteoutflt  FREE.    Act 
ually  $23  value  tor  only 
$10  and  nothing  to  pay( 
till  after  you  receive  the) 
suit  and  free    outfit    and 
find  it  just  a<  represented. 
Send  us   your    name    and 
po.st  office  address,  and  we 
will   send  you  FREE    SAM. 
PLES  OF  CLOTH,  5-foot  tape 
line  &  measurement  blanlc 
for  size    of    Suit,    Hat, 
Shift    and   Shoe.-?. 

A  GENUINE  CHEVIOTtftriMilFfii. 
Suit  made  to  measure,  m  the 
latest  Entrlish  Sack  style,  well  made  , 
and  durably  tiinimed,   such   a  suit 

as  some  tailors  charge 

A  Itunlup  block,   Derby  or  Fedora  Hat 
A  pair  of  stylUli  Lace  Shoes,  the  new  queen  last 
A  I'croale  Shirt,  with  Collar  and  C'ufl'sat  tached 
A  Neat  silk  lf'uur.|n-ban«l  Necktie  or  IJow.   . 
A  pair  of  fancy  Web  Elastic  Suspenders  .  ■ 

A  Japanese  .Silk  Handkerchief 

A  pair  of  fancy  l.i^le  Thread  Socks 

Thousiinds  of  American  citi/.en»  pay  daily  for  this     .$28.00 
DON'T  DELAY— After  havine  filled  10,000  ordersour 
prices  for  these  suits  will  be  $20  and  N3  FREE  />RT.CLES. 
CENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO., 
Dept.  43— 1 1 1  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ItefVience  :  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago  ;  Capital,  $12,000,000, 


^30.00 
ii.5U 
■^.50 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.25 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  ^ 
INSURANCE 


p;oes   with    our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Hill  II  t  St. 

rk,  N.J. 


Krementz  &  Co.,Ne»'u; 


NEVER  SUPS  nor 
TEARS 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


JGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A 


HOLDS  WITHOUT  HOLES 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

Every  "VELVET  GRIP"  Rubber 
Button  Clasp  has  the  Name 
Stamped  on  the 
Metal  Loop 

Be  Sure 
It's  Th^re 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LOOSE-LEAF 
*  SYSTEM 


'  Problem  73 

I-V.  Motto:   "Scvlla  and  CharyUliu." 
Black-  Nine  I'ieces. 


-ru  v^...*^*'''"  HOME  ON  TIME 

I  be  bookkeeper   ■   rj.lovini;  U:izall  l^..-.-  L.sf  .>.v>t.iii  1«  teril 
home  promptly  ■  ,  iiriie. " 

He  Is  able  to  complete  his  work  d»l1v-to  h.ive  his  l">oli«  In 
perfect  condition   for  rea.iv  reference  and  to  furnish  trial  bal- 
ances luimedialely  after  the  lirsl  of  the  m.nth. 
The  system  hw  many  other  featurrsof  value  hoth  l>  lh«  em- 
loyer^n.l  employee -It  Is  worth  a  careful  invesllpltlon. 


18  35  "  romplrte  outfit,  c istlni  of  l^dijer.  Transfer 

•  Led-er,  two  Index  Set*  and  itH)  best  quality  Leaves 

— lart'cr  »iie-S  at  1'ro|>ortionale  rales. 

"SY.STKMATIC  ACCOl'NTINO.  ••  Is  the  title  of  our  iKjok  • 
let  that  tells  all  about  the  adrantaires  of  the  system  and  the  su- 
periority of  the  Ratall  method  ot  conslruition.  Send  for 
Edlti.n  N,  FREE. 

The  H.  G.  Raiall  Mfp.  Co..  310-319  E.  Water  St  .  Mllwatikee, 
»V  is.   Cauadian  Mfr.,  Ch.is.  F.  Dawsnn.  Montreal.  Can. 


PARKER 
"Lucky  Curve" 

FOUNTAIN     PEN 

A  Pen  that  has  the  0.  K.  running'  all  the  way  through, 
9,000  DEALERS  SELL  THEM 

"LrCKT  Cl'R?E"— if  s  easy  to  remember.  KEPT  IN 
REPAIR  FREE  ONE  YEAR.  We  have  a  catalogue 
waiting  for  you,  as  welt  as  the  name  of  a  dealer  you 
know  who  sells  them.    Both  await  your  request. 

THE  PARKER  PEN  CO.,  JO  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Analyzcthc  trade-mark — the  petals  of  flowerspcll  the  name 


Wiiite     Ten   Pieces. 

3K2B8;3Sip2;Rppk4;ip5.S;    iP4bi; 
P3Ri;3SipiB;aQ5. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Problem  738. 

LVI.  MOTTO:   "The  Queens.' 
Black  -Nine  Pieces. 
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1. 

A    Feast   for   Picture  Vl/  Lovers  and  Collectors 

Sol  J  in  stores  or  sent  by  mail, 
ten  pictures  of  standard  size, 
or  tour  ol"  the  larger  size,  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  the  Literary  Digest: 
To  anyone  not  familiar  with 
these  pictures  we  will  send 
for  twenty-five  cents,  five  of 
our  most  popular  subjects  of 
standard  size,  with  two  of  the  larger  size,  and  a  complete 
catalog  containing  a  thousand  illustrations,  if  you  will 
mention  the  Literary  Digest. 

Catalog  26  may  be  ordered  separately  tor  two  2-cent  stamps. 

COSMOS     PICTURES     COMPANY 
296    BROAD-WAY,    NEAV  YORK 

WANTFn  -'^^''^'^'  educated  men.  Weekly  salary 
TT/\11  1  CU  gj  definite  time  guarantee  paid.  Give 
age,  qualifications,  references.  DODD,  MEAD  & 
COMPANY,  New  York. 

"so%^eTe^usr!  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Ltterart 


White    Eight  Pieces. 

K6s;     1R6;     piks;    iBbiSiP;     aps; 
qipPp3;4QiBi;  2bs. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  723,     XLI.:    Q— Kt4. 
No.  724.     XLII.:    Kt— B7. 
No.  72S.    XLllI. 
Kt-K  2  Q— Q8ch  Kt-R4,  mate 

K.X  R  ''  K— B  4  ^' 

Kt— K  4  ch  Q— Rsq.  mate 

'    R  X  R  K-Q  4  "' 

Kt-R4ch  Q— QR8,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

PxR  K-Q4 

R-B6ch  Kt-K  B  4,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

KtxQ  K-Q4 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 
No.  726.    XLIV. 
R— B  4  Q— R  6  Q  mates 

PxR  '    Any  "' 

Q— Rsq  Q— R5,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P— B  5  Any 

Q  X  B  ch  P— B  4.  mate 

B-Q6  PxQ  ^ 


Looping '•<«  Loop 


of  Ibo  (leece  to  llio    invJy  •>(  the 
inaterlul  Is  whiil  iiiukCN  Wrlglil'i 
Ileullb      Uutlerweur     llulilor,     jci 
warmer,  tbuii  uny  othiT  iiiulcrweiir. 
Theiio  iiiiiny  llttio  loojw  form  a  Kleifa 
of  Comfort  thntglvosoiise  to  tboitkln 
and  protection  tothewliolo  liody. 
Tlit-y  lake  up  all  excretions,  main, 
tain     perfect    ventilation,    n-iain 
the  tii-at  of  the   body,  )>xcliide 
the  outside  cold  and  dump. 

WRIGHT'S 
Health  Underwear' 

1«     not    e.t pensive — co.st.s    no    more 

than   good   underwear    should— some 

as   low   as  81  a  garment.     Anybody 

can     atTord     to    wear     It,      Book, 

"l)RK.ssiNa  FOR  Health,"  fre«. 

WRIGHT'S 

Health  Underwear  Co. 

75  Franklin  St., 

New  York. 


Ba-rler's  IdeaLl   Oil   Hea-ter 

takes  the  pl.ice  of  large  stoves  in  many  ii.  'luiccs,  and 
saves  work  and  expense  in  evcr\"  instance 

The  oil  heater  Idea  Is  right- and  Barter's 
Ideal   Is  the    successful    application  ol  It. 
Gives  heat  without  odor — healthful  heat.     If  vou  want 
an  oil  heater  at  all  you  want  a  good  one.     B.irler  Heat- 
ers are  sold  at  prices  beginning  as  lowas  $3.50,  freight 
paid.     Guaranteed    satisfactory    or    money    refunded. 

Write  us  t(>-<!,»v  for  full  information 
A.  C.  BARLER  .MFO    CO.,  109  Lake  St..  Chicago 


Babel  and  Bible: 


A  lecture  on  the  significance 
of  AssyriiplncicH'  Research  for 
Religion  .  delivered  before  the 
German  Em^ieror  by  Dr.  Kriedrich  Delitzscli. 

l*rofuAety  tlluatrated.     Uonrda,  4>0  ocnta. 
••Thel»t.st  succinctaccount  weknow-.'.f  the  t>'Mi I tp of  ni-ont stud- 
ies in  .\ssyrioloify. ''--roronfo  Methodist  Mngazine  tt-  Rrview, 
Send  for  lllustrateil  catalofcne. 

THE  OPEX  rOlRT  riBUSII|.\(i  CO.,  3*4  Dtarbora  Strrft.  filing*. 


PUZZLE 
BOOKS 


Mental  Nul*,-  ran  you  rnicic  'em I 
Knolit    lH)  Otch  tYolilt-m*. 
1  100  C^MUitidruiiiii  and  Kulitleit. 
(^reut    .Vmerlran    I'uEite  Itook, 

10  i.(ntseaili-  4  f  ^r  3"  iv  iil.-    Fustpald. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  D.  69, 133  Nassau  St.,  N,Y, 


SALARY  $936# 


A  YEAR.     $18  WEEKLY.      STRAIGHT  OUT  SALARY 
BONAFIDE  SALARY.     NO  MORE,  NO  LESS  SALARY. 

S<'veiTil  tru..itworth,v  (tentlemen  or  ladies  want*  i  in  each  stale  by 
an  old  established  house  of  solid  flnanoial  ptandinn  to  manai^  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It 
Is  mainly  oflBce  work  conducted  at  home.  SalaiT  straiirht  W36a  yearand  exrnnses — definite,  bonaflde,  no  comm;»- 
Bion,  easy  to  understand.  SALARY  P.VY.VrtLE  E.VCH  U'EDNESn.W  IN  r.\!ili  direct  from  he.idquar- 
tt>rs.  HONEY  AI>V.\NCtD  FOR  EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.  Ten  ye:ir»  in  Imsiness  find  us  rnm(»lltdto 
securt  competent  reliable  man.tvrers  ti>  h.indle  o'lr  rapidly  prowintr  ti^de.  References.  Enclose  se!f-aiMre**e<l 
•nvelope.  THE  DO.MIMON  COMP.INY,  Dept-  S-62.         -         •         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DiossT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adrertisera. 
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k  xP 


y — K  i,  matr 


KxK 


Q— U  7,  male 


B  X  K 


SolveU  bv  M    W 
Rev.  1.    W.U.,  I 
ceiiler.  Mu»s.;  tl 
P.  S    l''ert;ui*'>n,  i 
Bt.st.Mi  ,  A.C    NV 
Ne«.iiU,   N,    |.;    J. 


J 


liversitv  of  Virjjinia  ;  the 
.  Ha  :  M.  Marble,  Wui- 
Uobbx,  New  Orleans  ; 
im.  Ala  :  H.  W.  Barry, 
.V  York  City  ;  K  Kentino, 
Wuiiiwrighl,  Sotnerville, 
Ma>-.  W.  J.  Kerris.'Chesler,  I'a.;  K.  damage, 
Weati^.ni,  Mass.:  T.  Hilyers,  rnioii  Hill,  N  J.; 
tbe  Hurt.  Tom  M.  Taylor,  Kranklin,  Tex.:  J.  J. 
Barke,  Hhihulelphia  :  "Malvern,"  .Melrose,  Mass.; 
O.  C.  I'itkin,  Syracuse,  N'.  Y.;  C.  B  K.,  Youny.s- 
town,  ^}  ;  A.  G.  Massnumn,  .N'ewark,  N.  J.;  B. 
Colle,  New  York  C  ity  ;  H.  A.  S.  Denver,  Col.;  (i. 
Patterson,  Winnipej.;,  Can.;  \V.  W.  S.,  RanJolph- 
Macou  System,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

7aj  :  W.  R.  Couinbe,  I-akelanJ,  Kla.;  K.  A.  Kusel, 
Oruville,  Cal. 

724,  7-'4  :  "Twentv-three,"  I'hiladelphia  ;  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  .Morton,  U.lJ.,  liftinKhani,  111. 

7«4  :  Ur.  T.  B.  TurnbauKh,  BloomfielU,  Mo. 

734,  725:  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virjrinia. 

725  :  Dr.  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

733,  724,  726  :  O.  C.  Brett,  HuniboKlt,  Kan. 

Comments  (723):  "Has  many  good  features"— 
M.  M. ;  "  Us  faults  are  few  ;  its  merits  numerous  " 
P.  S.  v.;  "  The  (J  H's  mates  are  entirelv  foreign  to 
the  main  theme"  -H.W.  B.;  "  Fairly  good"— A.  C 
W.;  "Clever"— K.  K.;  "Fine  mana>rement  of 
black  R  on  B  5"— J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Key  brilliant  and 
novel" — P.  G.;  "Faultless  construction;  but  ap- 
parent key"-B.  C;  "  Beautiful  "-W.  R.  C. 

724:  "Fine"  M.  .M.;  "Pretty  good "  G.  D.; 
"Has  better  kev  than  723;  but  not  superior  in 
other  respects"— F.  S.  F.;  " -V  dainty  light- 
weight"  A.  C.  W.;  "A  light  and  elegant  nior- 
ceau "  -J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Fine  illustrations  of  anti- 
quated theme"  K.  G.;  "The  solution  requires  a 
strong  '  will,'  and  then  the  '  wav  '  is  dilhcult"— 
S.  M.  M. 

725:  "Fine  key  "— M.  M.;  "  Difficult  "—(i.  D.; 
••  Elegant  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Good,  deep,  'meaty.'  Us 
faults  are  'theinatic  duals  " — H.  W.  B.;  "Excellent. 
Should  not  be  far  beneath  the  winners"— A.  C.  W.; 
"Poorlv  constructed  and  bristles  with  duals"— K. 
K.;  "  Subtle  as  to  key,  and  deeply  involved  in  the 
after-plav"— J-  C.  J.  W.;  "A  fair  end-game  "— F.(i.; 
"In  the  front  rank"— .M.;  "Key  bold,  variations 
intricate  '— O.  C.  P. 

726:  "  A  fine  conception  "—M.  ^(.;  "Very  decep- 
tion and  very  ingenious"— G.  D.;  "K.\ceUent  in  all 
respects" — F.  S.  F.;  "Surprising  combinations  of 
extreme  economv,  with  brilliancy,  beauty,  and 
variety"— H.  W.'B.;  "Rather  too  light  for  a 
tourney  "—A.  C.  \V.;  "  The  construction  is  faulty  " 
— K.  K  ;  "  Good  kev,  clever  and  novel  action" — J. 
C.  J.  W.;  "  Fme  and  original  "— F.  G.;  "  .\  gem  "— 
B.  C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  B.  C,  Dr.  R.  O'C, 
San  Frantisco,  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.,  got  719-722  ; 
\V.  W.  S.,  722;  R.  H.  R.,  721  ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin, 
Hackett,  Ark.,  719,  720;  B.  M.  N..  Eastern,  Penn., 
718;  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Thompson,  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  715, 
716,  7iy,  720. 


From  the  Hanover  Tourney. 

AN    ■  UNKXl'tCTED    M.\TE." 


MIRSRS.           MAKSHALL. 

MIESES. 

.MARSH.\LL. 

H^AiU.            Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P~K  4          P-K  4 

17  \>.  X  R 

QxB 

2  P-g  4        P  X  P  (a) 

18  Kt  X  B 

Qx  Pch 

3  P-g  B  3    P  X  P 

4  K--Q  B  4    P  X  P  (b) 

19  Kt-K  2 

B-R3 

20  Castles  g 

BxKt 

5  lixQ  Kt  PP— Q  3 

R(f) 

6Q-Q3       Q-Qz 

21  R-g4 

QxP 

7  Q  Kt-B  3  0  Kt  -B  3 

22  R— K  sq 

Rx  Kt 

8Kt— (J5       Kt-R4 

23  R  .\  B 

^r^^ 

Q  g-K  Kt  3  P-K  B  3  (c) 

24Q-K3 

Kt-B  5 

10  B-K  2         P-g  B  3 

25  g-K  6  oh 

Kt-B  2  fg) 

II  Kt-B  4       Kt-R  3 

26  R— Kt  4 

g-B8ch 

•  2g-Q  B3   P-QKt  3 

27  R-K  sq 

Q  x  B  P 

.3Kt-l!3      B-K  2 

2«  R— K  2 

g— P.  8  ch 

14  Kt— g  4      Castles 

29  R — K  sq 

'^-?,7„       ,. 

15  K   Kt-K  6  R— Ksq 

30R— K  2 

g-Q  B  4  (h) 

(d) 

White  mates 

in  four  moves. 

16  B— R  5        B— B  sq  (e) 

Comments  b\  Reichelm  in  The  XorHi  American^ 
Fhtladelphia. 

(a)  Q—K2  is  the  simple  move  to  meet  this  method 
of  play. 

(b)  This  wholesale  capturing  is  risky. 

(c)  One  of  the  tricks  that  Mieseshad  studied  out 
follows  on  Kt  X  b,,  on  which  B  x  Kt  P  wins  the 
exchange. 

(d)  Meaning  .he  Knight  from  Queen's  fourth. 

(e)  This  is  best.     On  P-Kt  3,  Q-K  Kt  3. 

(f)  The  high  style. 

(g)  Gives  Mieses  the  chance  he  is  looking  for. 
K— R  sq  was  better. 

(h)  Should  have  hung  on  to  the  Draw.  Through 
the  move  made  Mieses  is  enabled  to  execute  the 
brilliant  maneuver  he  had  been  working  for. 


A     I'NKJUe    <iAKUKN     SVKil. 

Alter  tilt  (uriiiiiil  of  the  Ion);  ^summer  one  insltiiciively 
CliSt^  ,il>uut  lur  A  wiiitrr's  abode.  A  place  reniutt  Irani  the 
whirl  ol  llic  city  where  qijietnc&s  reit;ns  and  where  the 
jdvjntagfs  ut  (he  metropolis  may  be  had  U  invariably 
chosen.  I'he  busy  man  of  course  wishes  lu  be  within 
hailing  distance  of  New  York  and  just  far  enough  away 
tlui  the  (rain  ride  i:>  not  tedious.  That  fashionable  winter 
resort  Lakewoud,  N.  J.  meets  every  demand.  A  ninety 
minute  journey  lands  you  in  Lakewood,  wlierc  your  most 
paniiular  whims  are  catered  to  .md  the  conveniences 
afforded  are  palallal  in  every  respect.  The  public  schools 
are  model  educational  institutions  and  there  are  also  sev- 
eral private  schools  of  reputation.  The  climate  at  Lake- 
wood  is  at  least  10  degrees  warmer  than  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  The  roads  for  those  who  enjoy  driiing  or 
the  aulo  are  exceptional.  The  pine  belt  in  which  this 
ch.irniing  resort  is  located  is  healthful  in  the  extreme,  and 
for  .social  environs  Lakewood  has  no  ec|ual. 

The  hotels  ars  marvelously  kept  hoslelries  and  every 
contrivance  is  at  hand  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Out-door  life  is  the  thing  at  Lakewood,  and 
Golf,  Polo,  Cross  Country  Riding  and  Coaching  are  of 
course  the  favorite  recreations.  If  you  want  to  know 
more  of  lakewood,  send  a  postal  to  C.  M.  Burt,  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  New  Jersey  Central,  New  York 
Department  314,  for  booklet  and  time  table. 


THE 


"Matchless"  Lamp 

A  Touch  of  the 
Finger  Lights  It 

One  of  the  most  unique  articles 
yet  invented  is  this  20ih  'Jentury 
Portab'e  Lamp.  Burns  oil  but 
lights  by  electricity  instead  of 
matches,  ^^ay  be  carried  from 
room  to  room  and  placed  any- 
where. Lights  instantly  when 
wanted,  and  burns  till  you  extin- 
guish it.  Costs  5  cents  a  month 
to  run  it.  A  night  lamp  which  is 
invaluable  in  a  dozen  ways  in 
every  home. 

Sent  securely  packed  and  with 
material  to  last  a  month  J  Q   50 
on  receipt  0/  pr  ice ,     Oi^" 
GERVAIS  MFG.   CO.,  61-53  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y.  City 


•  The  Busy  Man's  Tr.iin." 


Appropriate  in  its  Name, 

.  Appropriate  in  its  Route, 

Appropriate  in  its  Character... 

-THE  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED." 

This  is  The  century  of  all  the  ages. 

The  New  York  Central  s  20-hour  train  between 
New  York  and  C  hicago  (the  two  great  commer- 
cial centers  of  America)  is  The  train  of  the 
century,  and  is  appropriately  named 

"THE    30th    CENTURY    LIMITED." 

A  eopy  of  the  "Four-Track  *"ewe,"  containing  a 
picture  of  "  The  20th  Century  Limited,"  and  0  deal 
ot  useful  information  regarding  places  to  visit, 
modes  o  travel,  etc.,  wil,  be  sent  free,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  tlve  cents,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
I'assentrer  Agpnt,  New  York  Central,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


THE  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATER  TRIP  ON  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  COf'TINENT. 

Steainer(» 

"New  Yorlc"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office,  Uesbrosses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 

r.«ave  New  York  8:40  A.M.,  Albany  S-SO  A.M.     Sunday  excepted. 


DENT'S 

CORN  GUM 


CURES 


Qrns-BunionsKarts 

Easy  to  apply.  Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  /SCTSJUBf MAIL  IfPmECEimf PHI, 
THE  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES. 

C.S.DENT  &CO.,DETR0IT,MICH. 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

The  Lost 
Wedding  Ring^ 

By  CORTLAND  MYERS.  D.D. 

Nine  forceful  talks  setting  forth  in  striking  and  win- 
ning style  all  the  fundamentals  of  happiness  in  marriage. 

SOME    NUGGETS    FROM 
THE  BOOK 

THE  KINGLY  HUSBAND 

This  is  the  only  claim  that  a  husband  has  to  abrdi- 
ence  !  It  must  ever  be  the  obedience  of  love.  Thar 
is  the  only  righteous  meaning  given  to  the  word 
''obey"  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  There  need  be- 
no  fear  of  making  that  promise. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  HOME 

A  man  can  not  tell  a  woman's  love  until  he  needs 
that  she  show  sacrifice  for  him,  and  no  woman  really 
loves  a  man,  pretend  as  she  will,  until  she  enjoys  t» 
sacrifice  for  him. 

CLANDESTINE  ESCAPADES 

The  hand  which  pushes  a  ring  on  the  pure  and 
trembling  finger  of  maidenhood  in  opposition  to  every 
law  of  the  marriage  altar  ought  to  be  paralyzed  forever. 
He  who  makes  marriage  a  joke  would  laugh  at  sonow 
and  mock  at  prayer  and  frivolously  insult  an  angel. 

BROKEN   PROMISES 

Next  to  Christ's  love  is  a  woman's  trusting  heart. 
He  who  crucifies  that  may  be  sharing  in  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  HOME 

She  is  queenliest  and  wields  greatest  power  every- 
where who  cheers  others  on  to  victory,  and  makes 
herself  an  angel  messenger,  and  her  home  the  very 
vestibule  of  heaven.  Here  is  power  supreme  next  to 
the  divine. 

MARRIAGE  NOT  A  FAILURE 

At  the  heart  of  the  world  stands  the  marriage  altar. 
There  can  be  no  failure  as  long  as  the  world  rolls  in 
security  beneath  this  blessing  of  Heaven. 

COMMERCIAL  MATRIMONY 

Commercial  matrimony  is  the  contradiction  of  every 
law  in  the  world  of  life  and  love,  whether  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  poor  girl  marrying  a  home  or  by  the 
narrow-headed  duke  marrying  an  American  girl's 
fortune. 

16mo,  Cloth,  76  Cents,  Net.    By  Mall,  80  Cents 
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30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Won.  tTosejih  H.  Clioate:—"!  have  abnai/n 
found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of 
the  kind  ever  published." 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford: — "  Useful  and 
valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with 
Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  the  French,  German, 
and  other  modern  foreign  languages, 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S   STRIKE   CONFERENCE. 

THE  only  fact  brought  out  by  the  President's  conference  with 
the  strike  principals  in  Washington,  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  according  to  the  general  newspaper  view,  was  the  extreme 
stubbornness  of  both  sides.  Some  skilful  fencing  was  seen  in  the 
•ffer.  by  each  side,  of  an  arbitration  proposition  that  tiie  other 
snSe  could  not  well  accept,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  blunt 
declaration  of  the  operators  that  they  "would  have  no  dealings 
whatever  with  Mr.  Mitchell  looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
^tiestion  at  issue,  "as  the  official  statement  has  it.  and  an  equally 
Munt  statement  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  newspaper  men  outside 
*hat  the  strike  will  go  on  all  winter. 

The  President's  object  in  calling  the  conference  was  to  "ask 
that  there  be  an  immediate  resumption  of  operations  in  the  coal- 
mines,"  in  order  to  relieve  "the  catastrophe  impending  over  a 
large  portion  of  our  people  in  the  shape  of  a  winter  fuel  famine  "  ; 
and  he  asked  that  both  parties  modify  their  respective  claims, 
and  "meet  upon  the  common  plane  of  the  necessities  of  the  pub- 
He"  Mr.  Mitchell  gave  assent  to  this  view,  and  offered  to  leave 
the  issues  at  stake  lo  the  President  and  an  arbitration  board  of 
the  President's  choosing,  and  to  advise  the  miners  to  return  to 
work  pending  the  decision  of  the  board.  The  operators  also  as- 
sented to  the  President's  view,  and  made  three  propositions 
looking  toward  a  resumption  of  work.  The  first  was  that  the 
President,  as  Mr.  Markle  put  it,  "at once  squelch  the  anarchistic 
condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  by  the 
.strong  arm  of  the  military."  The  second  proposition  suggested 
that  the  Government  "at  once  institute  proceedings  against  the 
illegal  organization  "  of  miners,  to  enjoin  and  restrain  them  "from 
continuing  this  organization  "  and  from  continuing  their  disorder, 
alleging  that  the  union  is  "a  combination,  or  conspiracy,  not  only 
at  common  law,  but  also  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce." 
The  third  proposition  was  to  the  miners  ;  it  suggested  that  thej- 
return  to  work  at  once,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Baer  said,  "if  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  at  any  particular  colliery  can  not  reach  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  any  alleged  grievances,  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  di."^- 
irict  in  which  the  colliery  is  situated  for  final  determination." 

"Fo  have  accepted  this  arbitration  offer  of  the  operators  would 


have  been  to  break  up  the  union  ;  and  to  have  accepted  Mr. 
Mitchell's  offer  would  have  been  to  recognize  the  union.  Both 
were  rejected. 

The  operators  seemed  to  resent  the  summons  to  meet  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  conference.  Mr.  Baer,  in  his  address  to  the  Presi- 
dent, referred  to  the  "crimes  inaugurated  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  over  whom  John  Mitchell,  whom  you  invited  to  meet 
you,  is  chief,"  and  he  told  the  President  that  "the  duty  of  the 
hour  is  not  to  waste  time  negotiating  with  the  fomenters  of  this 
anarchy."  "Are  you  asking  us  to  deal  with  a  set  of  outlaws?" 
inquired  Mr.  Markle  ;  and  the  other  operators  commonly  spoke 
of  the  members  of  the  union  as  criminals  and  anarchists.  The 
operators  are  quoted  by  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  as  saying  after 
the  conference  that  they  regarded  the  President's  action  as  "a 
grand-stand  play,"  and  an  "  intrusion  upon  a  situation  that  in  no 
wise  concerned  him." 

The  conference  failed  "because  neither  party  to  the  contest 
was  able  to  rise  to  the  high  ground  of  patriotism,"  declares  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.),  and  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.)  says  similarly:  "The  upshot  of  yesterday's 
conference  is  that  tlie  miners  are  bent  upon  sustaining  their 
union  and  the  operators  are  determined  to  crush  it,  and  neither 
side  has  enough  patriotism  or  humanity  to  relinquish  its  position 
in  the  interest  of  the  third  and  greatest  and  most  vitally  inter- 
ested party — the  public."     The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says: 

"Examination  of  the  offers  to  arbitrate,  n  le  respectively  by 
President  Mitchell  and  President  Baer,  show  .  that  arbitration 
by  mutual  consent  is  impossible.  Mr.  Mitchell  will  have  no 
arbitration  which  does  not  recognize  the  union.  Mr.  Baer  will 
have  none  which  does  recognize  it.  President  Mitchell  demands 
that  the  operators  shall  treat  only  and  solely  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  official  head  ;  the  operators  offer  to  arbi- 
trate any  and  all  differences  which  may  arise  between  them  and 
their  individual  employes  as  individuals,  and  not  as  members  of 
the  union. 

"  On  that  one  question  of  '  recognition  '  the  strike  goes  forward 
to-day  as  it  has  done  for  months.  It  is  for  the  suffering  miners 
and  the  suffering  public  to  consider  and  determine  which  of  these 
proposals  to  end  the  strike  is  the  better,  fairer,  juster  one." 

Opposite  views  of  the  conference  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
comments  by  the  Baltimore  Herald  (Ind.)  and  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express  (Rep.).     Says  the  former  journal : 

"In  a  paper  surprising  for  its  bitterness  and  unfeeling  sarcasm, 
Mr.  Baer  abused  the  Government  as  being  'a  contemptible  fail- 
ure,' and  informed  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  it  was 
'  important  to  teach  ignorant  men  '  a  lesson  '  at  whatever  cost 
and  inconvenience  to  the  public  ! '  He  accused  the  President  of 
encouraging  the  miners  by  false  hopes.  Instead  of  meeting  the 
great  question  involved  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  miners, 
every  one  of  the  operators  adopted  the  cowardly  device  of  hiding 
behind  the  inevitable  scenes  of  violence  that  have  accompanied 
this  vast  strike. 

"The  proposition  to  leave  individual  grievances  of  miners  to 
common-pleas  judges  was  a  silly  trick,  unworthy  to  be  called  a 
concession.  No  miner,  however  persecuted  by  his  employer, 
will  dare  the  black  list  in  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  by  an 
individual  appeal. 

"The  President  appealed  to  patriotism.  He  was  answered  on 
one  side  by  sordid,'  insolent  indifference. 

"Whenever  two  fundamental  elements  of  industrial  life  clash. 
it  is  evident  that  each  one  of  these  elements  must  have  a  leader,' 
or  a  spokesman.     Mr.  Baer  has  been  elected  by  the  coal  roads  to 
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THE   HKST  1,0aD  OF  COAL  MAY   ARRIVE  ABOUT  CHKISTMAS  TIME. 

—  Tlie  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

represent  their  views,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by 
the  Ahnighty  to  represent  His.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  recognized  by 
the  President  as  the  official  spokesman  of  the  workingmen's  side. 

"In  Mitchell's  plain  statement — 'conscious  of  liis  duty  to  so- 
ciety" — in  submitting  the  case  of  his  people  to  any  tribunal  chosen 
by  President  Roosevelt,  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  union 
did  not  enter. 

"The operators  were  not  content  simply  to  decline  this  proposi- 
tion, but  had  the  insolence  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  present  situa- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  not 
sending  United  States  soldiers  to  reinforce  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"The  strike  will  goon,  and  the  mine  owners  will  beheld  re- 
sponsible. The  President,  in  his  official  capacity,  is  powerless 
at  present.  His  next  step  will  undoubtedly  be  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress,  that  some  legislation  be  enacted  to  meet  the 
present  situation,  even  if  it  revolutionize  the  relation  of  the  fed- 
eral Government  to  the  States." 

T/ie  Mail  and  E.xpress  says  : 

"The  responsibility  for  the  prolongation  of  the  strike  rests 
upon  the  man  who  is  to  blame  for  its  beginning — upon  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union. 

"All  that  was  needed  to  end  the  lawlessness  in  Pennsylvania 


and  the  sullcring  throughout  the  United  States  was  the  possession 
by  Mitchell  of  a  modicum  of  the  fairness,  straightforwardness, 
manliness,  and  good  sense  that  marked  the  appeal  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  one  that  any 
President  might  have  been  proud  to  utter,  and  the  people  will 
appeciate  it  at  its  proper  value,  even  the  it  failed  to  achieve  its 
purpose. 

"It  would  not  have  failed  had  not  Mitchell's  proposition  for  a 
seeming  compromise  been  a  retention  of  the  one  contention  which 
the  operators  can  not  accept  without  such  self-stultitication  and 
resultant  injury  to  their  interests  as  would  amount  in  their  opin- 
ion to  complete  surrender.  What  concession  was  made  was  the 
extension  of  the  previous  offer  of  the  mine  owners  so  that  hence- 
forth the  arbitration  of  the  district  judge  would  be  accepted  in 
the  adjustment  of  grievances  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees at  any  particular  colliery.     The  conference  closed  as  it 


THE   "SCAB'S"  APPEAL  TO  JUSTICE.— /"ttC*. 

Operator  Markle  handed  a  copy  of  this  cartoon  to  the  President  to  illustrate  his  remarks. 


THE  MAN   WHO   WOULD    LIKE    TO   ACT    AS    RECEIVER    FOR    THE    COAL  COM- 
PANIES, IF  THEY  ARE  REALLY  LOOKING  FOR   ONE. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

opened — with  Mitchell  demanding  the  recognition  of  the  union, 
and  the  operators  persisting  in  their  refusal." 

What  is  to  be  done  next?     It  is  rumored  that  the  President  will! 

issue  an  appeal  of  some  kind  to  the  striking  miners.     In  the  mean.. 

time  many  papers  are  calling  upon  Governor  Stone  to  send  enough: 

troops  into  the  strike  region  to  keep  order. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  reported  as  saying  that  the- 
men  would  not  go  back  to  work  no  matter- 
how  well  the  mine  regions  were  guarded, 
and  the  New  York  World  (Ind.)  makes  the- 
point  that  in  that  case  "no  injustice  would 
be  done  to  either  party  by  absolutely  re- 
storing public  peace  and  individual  safety 
throughout  the  anthracite  mining  country." 
There    is   a   general    impression    that   the 
President  can  not  send  federal   troops  into- 
Pennsylvania  except  "on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the- 
legislature  can  not  be  convened),"  as  Arti- 
cle IV.  of   the  Constitution  provides;  but 
the  New  York  Sun  questions  this  view  andL 
refers  to  the  United  States  statute  : 


"Sec,    5299.    Whenever  insurrection,   do- 
mestic violence,  unlawful  combinations  or" 
conspiracies   in    any   State  so  obstruct  or 
hinder   the  execution   of   the  laws  thereof,, 
and  of   the  United  States,,  as,  to  deprive- 
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any  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  such  Stale  of  any  of  the 
Tights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  or  protection  nametl  in  the 
Constitution  and  secured  by  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
such  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  and  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  such  State  are  unable  to  protect,  or  from  any  cause 
fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts 
shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  i)rotection  of 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  in- 
surrection, violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  op- 
poses or  obstructs  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  exe- 
cution thereof,  or  impedes  or  obstructs  the  due  course  of  justice 
under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  to  take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the 
militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the 
suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combina- 
tions." 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND   THE    SHIPPING   TRUST. 

THE  British  are  said  to  be  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  over  the 
arrangements  made  by  their  Government  with  the  new 
shipping  combination  and  with  the  Cunard  line.  These  ar- 
rangements provide  that  the  Cunard  line  shall  remain  British, 
remain  independent,  and  shall  build  two  first-class  liners,  equal 
in  speed  to  the  swiftest  afloat.  The  money  to  build  the  two 
flyers  will  be  loaned  to  the  company  by  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Government  will  give  the  company  $750,000  a  year  sub- 


AiV    AUVOCATK   OK   COMPLLSOKV    ARBITi! ATI' >N. 

—  7  he  Waslmtfrlon  Star. 

sidj'.  If  the  Government  is  pleased  by  this  arrangement,  the 
■company  certainly  should  be,  remark  several  American  papers, 
which  regard  the  contract  as  a  rich  plum  for  the  companj*.  The 
Government's  arrangement  with  the  "trust"  provides  that  the 
British  ships  shall  continue  to  fly  the  British  flag,  a  majority  of 
the  directors  of  the  combination  shall  be  British,  and  the  officers 
and  most  of  the  crew  of  the  British  ships  shall  also  be  British. 
The  company  is  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  and  its  president  is 
Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  president  of 
the  American  Line.  The  combination  is  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  and  it  is  capitalized 
at  $120,000,000  in  common  and  preferred  stock  and  $50,000,000 
in  4^-per-cent.  bonds.  It  includes  the  White  Star,  American, 
Red  Star,  Leyland.  Atlantic  Transport,  and  Dominion  lines, 
and  has  a  working  agreement  with  the  Hamburg-American  and 
iNorth  German  Lloyd  companies. 


.Most  of  the  papers  think  there  is  little  to  fear  from  the  big 
consolidation,  but  the  Baltimore  American  says;  "The  seas 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  tho.se  who  own  pretty  much 
everything  on  land,  and  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  United 
States  has  the  shackles  of  the  trust  monster  firmly  riveted  on 
her."  The  New  York  Sun  regards  the  ship  trust  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  financial  and  industrial  combinations 
of  any  age  and  any  land,"  and  adds ; 

"  Indeed,  when  all  the  possibilities  of  this  new  corporation  are 
considered,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more  important  marriage  of  capi- 
tal and  industry  was  ever  chronicled.  It  means,  among  other 
things,  that  the  products  of  American  farms  and  factories  and 
mines  may  be  delivered  at  the  market-places  of  Europe  at  a  cost 
which  ought  to  establisli,  for  years  to  come,  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  the  United  Stales  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  means 
that  not  only  the  railroads  that  carry  all  our  products  to  the  sea 
but  also  the  ships  that  will  carry  them  to  the  markets  beyond 
the  Atlantic  will  be  American  at  heart. 

"What  better  guaranty  of  the  stability  of  American  industries? 
The  key  to  the  world's  markets  is  held  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company." 

But  what  has  been  worrying  the  Briti.sh  is  the  idea,  which  they 
now  think  happily  dispelled,  that  their  great  steamship  lines 
were  to  pass  into  American  hands.  The  Philadelphia  Inguirer 
says  on  this  point : 

"A  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  new  combination  are  to  be 
British  subjects.  This  is  something,  but  it  is  not  a  great  deal, 
since  it  may  be  assumed  with  perfect  safety  that  no  director  will 
be  chosen  who  is  not  in  accord  with  Mr.  Morgan  upon  the  cardi- 
nal features  of  his  policy.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  combine, 
presumably  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  an  American 
register — namely,  the  Kew  York,  the  Philadelphia,  the  .SV. 
Louis,  and  the  St.  Paul — are  to  fly  the  British  flag,  which  tliej' 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  anyhow  through  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  foreign  construction.  Their  officers  and  most  of 
their  crew  are  to  be  British,  as  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  for  well-known  reasons  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
that  effect,  and  at  least  half  the  tonnage  to  be  built  hereafter  is 
to  be  constructed  in  British  yards  and  is  to  show  the  British 
colors.  There  is  more  in  this  concession  than  in  the  rest,  but 
even  here  the  concession  is  less  in  substance  than  in  show. 

"As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  chief  value  of  these  concessions, 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Balfour  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
which  have  restored,  so  we  are  told,  the  cheerfulness  and  con- 
fidence of  those  who  were  disposed,  when  the  awful  news  of  the 
ship  combine  first  reached  their  ears,  to  despair  of  the  future  of 


GUT   'EM  ON    1  HL   RUN. 

—  The  New  York  Evening  Journal. 
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Ihe  British  merchant  marine,  which  are  even  being  construed  by 
some  as  a  check  for  the  great  organizer  and  a  setback  to  his 
plans. — llieir  chief  vahie,  we  say,  appears  to  be  that  they  enable 
the  British  Government  to  save  its  face,  and  that  they  convey  to 
those  whom  they  concern  the  semblance  of  a  control  of  which  the 
substance  has  departed.  They  do  not  in  the  least  change  or 
moilify  the  fact  that  the  companies  to  which  they  relate  will  be 
operated  from  this  instead  of  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  heretofore. 

"They  are  no  more  than  a  sort  of  soothing  salve  for  the  sus- 
ceptibilities which  were  wounded  by  the  demonstration  which 
was  made  with  such  sensational  emphasis  in  this  connection  of 
the  sui^erionty  of  American  methods  and  the  established  su- 
premacy of  American  capital." 


BISHOP   POTTER   AND   THE   DRINK    QUESTION. 

ALMOST  at  the  same  time  that  Bonfori' s  Wine  and  Spirit 
Circular  came  out  in  condemnation  of  "the  average  sa- 
loon" (quoted  in  these  columns  September  20),  Bishop  Potter 
came  out  in  condemnation  of  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  sup- 
press it.  In  an  address  before  the  diocesan  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City  on  September  22,  the  Bishop 
declared  that  he  regards  much  of  the  "well-intentioned  zeal 
which  seeks  to  make  men  and  women  virtuous  and  temperate  by 
a  law  of  indiscriminate  repression  "  as  "utterly  inhuman,  incon- 
siderate, and  unreasonable."  Our  prohibitory  laws,  "whether 
we  put  them  in  operation  on  one  day  only,  or  on  all  days,"  are. 
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in  his  opinion,  "as  stupid  as  they  are  ineflfectual,"  and,  in  fact, 
"most  of  our  efforts  for  dealing  with  the  drink  evil  in  our  day 
and  generation  are  tainted  with  falsehood,  dishonored  by  essen- 
tial unreality,  and  discredited  by  widespread  and  consistent 
failure."  The  Bishop  said  further  that  he  can  not  blame  the 
mechanic  "  whose  task  is  so  narrow,  so  confining,  and  so  monoto- 
nous if.  now  and  then,  he  'evens  up, '  as  he  says,  and  introduces 
a  little  variety  into  his  life  by  getting  drunk."  At  the  same 
time  the  Bishop  recognized  "great  evils  and  a  great  degradation 
in  our  present  mechanisms  of  refreshment  and  recreation  in 
America, "and  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  public-house 


system  carried  on  in  England  under  Earl  Grey,  where  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  to  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
and  to  encourage  the  use  instead  of  the  non-alcoholic  drink.s. 

The  Bishop  is  severely  criticized  by  .some  of  the  temperance 
workers,  one  Brooklyn  clergyman  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
"he  is  unfit  for  the  leadership  of  the  church."  And  the  Burling- 
ton (Iowa)  Ilawk-Eyey  published  in  a  State  where  a  prohiljitoey 
law  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  makes  the  remark  thai 
"Bishop  Potter  is  a  wise  man  in  many  respects,  but  he  is  evi- 
dently not  qualified  to  preach  on  the  liquor  problem  from  aay 
standpoint."  The  Kansas  Cxiy  Jourfta/,  similarly,  says  that  "if 
he  would  come  out  to  Kansas  and  spend  a  few  weeks  in  notiaf:; 
facts  and  conditions,"  he  might  modify  his  views  ;  and  it  goes  oh 
to  say: 

"He  would  see,  in  Kansas,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  brigl^, 
manly  young  men  who  never  drink  intoxicants  and  never  waat 
to.  The  saloon  has  no  temptation  for  them.  A  very  large  pa»- 
portion  of  them  have  never  so  much  as  seen  the  inside  of  a  bar- 
room. These  young  men,  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  Stafe;, 
are  not  different  in  temperament  or  taste  from  young  mem  of 
other  States.  But  they  have  been  reared  where  the  salooa  is 
discredited  and  despised.  They  are  not  moved  by  the  requitt;- 
ments  of  good-fellowship  to  accept  invitations  of  companion.s  t» 
step  in  and  'have  something,'  just  to  be  'sociable.'  Gentle- 
manly '  treating  '  does  not  flourish  where  one  must  sneak  arouo^ 
through  dark  alleys,  crawl  into  uninviting  cellars,  or  haunt  ba^ 
rooms  of  drug-stores  in  order  to  get  drinks. 

"Whiskey  or  beer  maj' be  had  in  Kansas  by  those  who  ht^t 
for  it,  but  it  does  not  hunt  for  them.  It  does  not  extend  a  car- 
dial invitation  in  every  street  and  on  every  corner.  Those  wlr» 
have  acquired  a  thirst  will  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  procufe 
it;  but  the  young  men  coming  out  of  the  high  schools  and  cd- 
leges  will  not  debase  themselves  by  the  processes  that  must  be 
employed.  And  herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  prohibition  ;  tfte 
j'oung  men  are  not  tempted.  Old  drinkers  may  drink  on,  tnt 
new  ones  are  not  made — or  are  made  only  in  limited  numbgi'. 
Kansas  understands  this,  if  Bishop  Potter  does  not.  And  that  is 
why  Kansas,  regardless  of  the  condemnation  and  ridicule  Of 
other  States,  holds  fast  to  her  prohibitory  law,  and  will  conti««|e 
to  hold  it  and  reap  its  valuable  benefits  indefinitely.  Every  at- 
tempt to  repeal  it  is  overwhelmingly  defeated." 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Boston 
Transcript,  however,  agree  with  the  Bishoj).  The  Transcr^t 
says : 

"Would-be  temperance  reformers  who  proceed  from  the  basic 
position  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  a  crime  will  never  be 
successful  if  they  continue  their  tactics  until  the  arrival  of  tbe 
millennium.  Their  position  is  an  offense  to  common  sense,  and 
common  sense  will  prevail  in  the  long  run.  They  may  seen*  t* 
gain  ground  through  enforced  repression  at  fitful  periods  and  ki 
sporadic  cases,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  as  it  al- 
ways is  sooner  or  later,  the  rebound  takes  the  community  batf: 
to  the  point  where  it  was  before.  No  scheme  that  persisteatky 
antagonizes  human  nature  has  ever  yet  succeeded,  or  ever  will 
succeed.  To  reform  society  the  cooperation  of  society  must  first 
be  secured." 

The  New  York  American  and  Journal,  which  has  become  a 
strong  advocate  of  temperance,  calls  for  another  great  pledge- 
signing  revival.     It  says : 

"Poverty  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  drunkenness  that  affliets 
the  race.  And  drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  much  poverty.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  friend  of  temperance,  therefore,  U 
give  his  cordial  sympathy  to  all  efforts  to  abate  poverty.  But 
social  changes  that  effect  the  material  condition  of  the  masses  pf 
men  come  about  slowly,  and  while  these  changes  are  progressing 
it  is  not  a  waste  of  energy  to  view  the  average  man  and  woman 
as  a  free  agent  and  to  urge  upon  him  and  her  the  duty  and  ad- 
vantages of  letting  alcohol  alone.  That  method,  tho  it  does  not 
promise  the  elimination  of  the  drink  habit  from  society,  at  least 
makes  certain  the  saving  of  many  men  and  women.  It  is  doing 
good  in  detail,  while  waiting  for  larger  causes  to  produce  whole- 
sale results. 

"Therefore  T/ie  American  believes  that  a  pressing  need  of  tbe 
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country  is  a  great  temperance  revival,  relying  cliiclly  upon  tlie 
personal  appeal.  Thonsands  of  pledge-signers  would  he  rescued 
fr»ni  drunkenness  and  more  thousands  prevented  from  becoming 
drunkards.  And  an  assured  consequence  of  such  a  revival 
would  be  to  guide  public  thought  to  the  temperance  question  as 
a  whole  and  so  advance  the  cause  in  those  wider  and  deeper  as- 
j#ects  which  involve  legislation,  not  only  upon  the  liquor  traffic 
directly,  but  upon  the  industrial  conditions  which  are  responsi- 
bl«  for  poverty." 

SECRETARY   SHAW   AND    WALL  STREET. 

SOMK  caustic  criticism  follows  the  news  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last  week  to  relieve  the 
ni«Dey  market.  His  critics  aver  that  he  has  gone  to  unwar- 
ranted lengths  and,  indeed,  has  actually  overridden  the  law  in  a 
dciiire  to  please  and  help  "  Wall  Street."  The  Pittsburg  J)is- 
pmt€h  (Iiid.  Rep.)  calls  his  action  "amazing,"  and  the  New  York 
Htrald  (Ind.)  calls  it  "inexplicable."  Its  legality  seems 
"decidedly  questionable  "  to  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
aad  his  whole  policy  appears  "little  short  of  revolutionary  "  to 
tko  Baltimore  Herald  (Ind.).  "This  riding-down  of  both  law 
aad  precedent  by  the  Treasurj',"  declares  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  "will  be  visited,  in  all  conservative  quarters, 
with  the  severest  condemnation," 

The  action  so  severely  handled  bj-  these  newspapers  consisted 
•f  the  Secretary's  release  of  about  $30,000,000  "reserve  "  held  by 
the  banks  that  have  government  funds  on  deposit,  and  the  Sec- 
retary's announcement  that  he  will  accept  from  the  banks  securi- 
lies  other  than  government  bonds  as  part  security  for  the  gov- 
ernment funds  deposited.  The  oliject  of  these  measures  was  the 
relief  of  the  money  market.  The  movement  of  the  crops  has 
taken  a  large  amount  of  money  West,  and  in  the  stringency 
created  by  this  movement  and  by  heavy  stock  operations,  rates 
t»ok  an  active  upward  movement  till  the  rate  for  call  loans 
touched  thirty-five  percent.,  the  prices  of  stocks  collapsed,  and 
Wall  Street  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  panic.  The  Secretary 
cane  to  New  York,  took  the  measures  just  described,  and  the 
situation  was  relieved.  Everybody  admits  that  the  Secretary's 
action  was  a  good  thing  for  Wall  Street,  and  nobody  intimates 
tkat  the  Treasury  will  lose  a  cent  by  it ;  the  objection  urged  is 
tkat  it  is  contrary  to  law.  The  law  provides  that  the  banks  shall 
keep  on  hand  a  reserve  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits  (not  excepting  government  deposits) .  This  reserve  is 
■ot  considered  necessary  in  the  case  of  government  deposits,  be- 
cause they  are  secured  by  government  bonds  deposited  by  the 
banks  with  the  Treasury;  l)ut,  as  some  papers  remark,  "law  is 

law."  The  Secretary 
has  released  this  re- 
serve. His  acceptance 
of  securities  other  than 
government  bonds  as 
part  security  for  the 
government  deposits 
in  banks  permits  the 
national  banks  to  make 
over  part  of  their  gov- 
ernment bonds  to  their 
currency  account,  and 
to  issue  currency  upon 
them,  replacing  them 
in  the  Treasury  with 
other  approved  securi- 
ties. According  to  the 
law,  the  government 
deposits  in  banks  shall 
be  rendered  secure  "by 
iiuHi  AG.^iN  the     deposit     [in    the 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle.         United    States    Treas- 


ury] of  I'nitcd  Slates  bonds  and  otherwise.  '  He  holds  that 
the  words  "ami  otiierwise  "  i)ern>it  him  to  accept  from  the  baaks 
other  securities  than  government  bon«ls.  His  critics  argue  that 
the  wording  of  the  law,  in  that  case,  should  have  l>cen  "or  olber- 
wise, "  and  they  have  ransacked  the  records  of  Cor.gress  to  show 
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that  the  author  of  the  measure  intended  the  words  to  apply  io 
the  personal  bond  of  the  depositor,  to  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  government  bonds.  The  Secretary  himself  declares  that  his 
measures  are  "i)erfectly  legal."  As  regards  the  release  of  the 
reserve,  "not  only  is  there  no  statute  against  it.  but  there  is  a 
statute  granting  me  authority  to  act  as  I  did."  he  said  to  a  group 
of  reporters  ;  but  he  added  :  "  What  this  statute  is  I  will  not  say, 
as  I  don't  caie  to  talk  about  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  step  was  a  legal  one."  In  accepting  other  bonds  as  security, 
he  declares  that  he  "will  not  take  a  bond  that  has  not  stood  the 
test  of  a  panic,  and  that  is  not  as  good  in  London  as  it  is  here." 

On  tlie  main  charge  against  Mr.  Shaw,  that  he  has  resorted  to 
measures  of  doubtful  legality  to  aid  "Wall  Street,"  the  Balti- 
more .^we^r/c<i«  (Ind.)  says: 

"Truly,  the  spectacle  ujjon  which  the  jieople  must  now  gaee  is 
not  a  jjleasing  one.  We  know  of  things  infinitely  more  reassur- 
ing and  more  conducive  to  confidence  than  the  sight  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  his  right  hand  in  Wall  Street  and  his 
left  in  tlie  Treasury  vaults,  and  very  busily  engaged  passing  the 
people's  money  from  his  left  hand  to  his  right.  At  almost  any 
other  season  such  a  spectacle  would  lead  to  public  alarm  ;  liut  ai 
glamour  is  cast  over  the  people,  and  they  fail  to  see  what  they 
have  never  seen  before — their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pouring" 
out  their  cash  to  the  speculators,  and  thereby  encouraging 
speculation,  at  a  time  when  Dun.  Bradstreet,  and  the  more 
experienced  and  conservative  operators  say  that  the  checking  of 
speculation  is  a  national  blessing.  Once  tlie  scales  fall  from  the 
public's  eyes,  and  they  realize  what  it  all  means,  they  wiM 
drive  so  recalcitrant  an  oflicial  from  his  place  of  power  and 
demand  an  e.x|>lanation. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?  Why  does  Mr.  Shaw  tamper  with 
the  laws  conceived  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  for  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  and  stability  of  national  banks?  Why  does  he 
show  .such  eager  haste  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the  speculators? 
Why  is  he  willing  to  stretch  the  law  in  regard  to  government 
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deposits  and  accept  securities  that  will  lead  tu  loss  and  litiga- 
tion? Why  does  he  jeopardize  the  money  of  the  people  and  en- 
courage speculation  at  a  lime  when  such  speculation  as  Wall 
Street  now  knows  is  the  foe  of  pernuiiient  i)rosperity? 

"Is  it  because  he  is  on  the  bull  side  of  the  market?  Does  he 
personally  hold  st<x"ks  and  bonds?  Is  he  trying  to  aid  in  forcing 
up  the  price  of  such  holdings  in  order  that  he  may  unload  to 
advantage? 

"The  people  want  to  know." 

The  Secretary  is  not  without  defenders,  however.  His  action 
"was  a  bold  one,  but  it  was  necessary,"  declares  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fairchild,  in  an  interview.  He  "has  displayed  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun  (Rep.),  and  so  think  the  Philadelphia  J'ress  (Rep.), 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express  (Rep.),  the  Chicago  Ei'ening  Post  (Ind.),  the  New 
\ox\i  Financier,  and  T/ie  Wall  Street  Journal.  Says  the  New 
York  Cotnmercial  Advertiser  (Rep.)  : 

"  Undoubtedly  there  had  been  genuine  misgivings  among  busi- 
ness interests  as  to  the  readiness  of  Secretary  Shaw  to  come 
to  the  rescue  in  an  emergency  like  the  jjresent.  By  using  the 
means  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  money  market,  it  was  as  plain 
as  could  be  that  he  would  give  political  opponents  the  cliance  to 
say  that  he  was  taking  undue  risks  with  government  moneys  in 
order  to  help  the  hard-pressed  speculators  and  financiers  of  Wall 
Street  out  of  a  nasty  hole.  He  has  boldly  faced  the  certaintj-  of 
this  criticism,  and  has  thereby  removed  all  doubts  that  he  would 
allow  considerations  of  political  expediency  to  outweigh  what 
was  obviously  essential  to  the  country's  commercial  welfare. 
For  this  unusual  exhibition  of  intelligence  and  courage,  he  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended. 

"The  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Shaw  are  more  radical  than  any  that 
have  ever  been  ventured  upon  by  anj'  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  .  .  .  The  question  of  his  right  to  rule  in  this  way  is 
one  which  will  only  bother,  however,  the  sticklers  for  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Like  everything  el.se  in  the  Government's  financial 
system,  the  statute  regulating  government  deposits  is  archaic 
and  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  revised.  Secretary  Shaw, 
moreover,  provides  that  only  the 'savings-bank  class  of  securi- 
ties, '  which  are  "  panic-proof, '  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  gov 
ernment  bonds,  and  that  even  these  can  only  be  used  as  security 
np  to  sixty-tive  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  No  up-to-date 
financier  or' business  man  can  possibly  quarrel  with  these  new 
provisions  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  absolutely  safe.  It 
will  only  be  the  sentimentalists,  the  ignorant,  or  those  who  have 
a  political  ax  to  grind  who  will  offer  any  criticisms." 


DEVERY  AS  A  DEMOCRATIC  OUTCAST. 

THE  hegira  of  Mr.  Devery  and  his  followers  from  New  York 
to  Saratoga  in  a  special  train  of  parlor-cars  ;  his  noisy  wel- 
come by  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  state  convention,  w-ho 
cheered  him  and  excluded  him  almost  in  the  same  breath  ;  his 
charge  up  the  main  aisle  and  upon  the  platform,  from  which  he 
made  a  futile  personal  appeal  to  the  convention  and  to  Mr.  Hill ; 
his  retreat  from  the  hall  with  his  brass  band,  banners,  family. 
and  followers;  his  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Saratoga  from  the 
curbstone ;  and  the  return  to  the  metropolis,  his  band  playing 
"Ain't  it  a  Shame,  to  Keep  yer  Honey  out  in  the  Rain,"  com- 
bined last  week  to  make  the  ex-chief  much  more  prominent  in 
the  papers  than  Mr.  Hill,  the  party  leader,  or  Mr.  Coler,  the 
gubernatorial  candidate.  Mr.  Devery  was  charged  on  the  fioor 
of  the  convention  with  "wholesale  corruption,"  and  his  followers 
were  characterized  by  the  chairman  as  "thugs  and  ruffians"; 
but  he  says  he  will  support  the  ticket,  and,  if  Mr.  Coler  wants 
him  to,  he  will  stump  the  State  for  him.  Mr.  Coler  has  not  yet 
accepted  this  oflEer.  Says  Mr.  Devery:  "I'll  be  with  the  plat- 
form of  the  party.  I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  will  support  it  all.  I 
carried  my  father's  dinner-pail  when  he  was  laying  the  bricks 
of  Tammany  Hall;    I'll  stand  by  the  convention,  and  all   the 


Hills  from  here  to  Timbuctoo  wouldn't  make  me  desert  from  my 
principles."  His  feelings  toward  ex-Senator  Hill  also  find  ex- 
pression in  the  following  personal  remarks: 

"  Hill  framed  up  this  job  to  get  Coler  out  of  his  way.  He  don't 
want  liim  to  win,  for  if  he  does  he  will  interfere  with  the  bald- 
hcailed  man's  Presidential  aspirations.  If  Coler  don't  lookout 
Hill  will  take  the  shoes  off  his  feet. 

"Hill's  as  crooked  as  Pearl  Street.  He  sent  for  me  Saturday 
and  wanted  to  square  things  so  as  to  seat  our  delegation  pro- 
vidin'  I'd  agree  to  withdraw.  I  don't  stand  for  crooked  jobs 
like  that,  an'  I  told  Hill  to  go  to  the  devil.  He  said  that  if  I'd 
agree  to  his  stunt  he'd  come  down  here  an'  square  things  for  me 
with  that  bunch  at  Tammany  Hall.  I  don't  need  his  help  an'  I 
don't  want  it.  I'll  fight  it  out  alone,  an'  when  the  battle's  over 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  dead  ones  around  Fourteenth  Street. 

"When  I  saw  Hill  on  Tuesday  he  didn't  have  the  nerve  to 
look  me  in  the  eyes.  Say,  sport,  that  man's  eyes  work  on 
swivels.  They  run  around  in  his  head  as  tho  he  was  always 
duckin'. 

"I  just  want  to  remark  that  some  of  my  professed  friends  laid 
down  in  the  convention  like  a  lot  of  yellow  dogs.  I'm  not  usin' 
any  names,  but  I  will  later,  an'  I  just  want  to  serve  notice  on 
them  that  they  have  got  to  quit  those  political  robberies,  meanin' 
that  scheme  of  disfranchisin'  people  out  of  their  votes. 

"Those  dubs  went  up  to  Hill  an'  told  him  they. wouldn't  sit  in 
the  convention  with  me.  He  takes  'em  at  their  word,  and  that 
settles  my  bacon.  Anyway,  the  best  way  to  break  up  this  busi- 
ness is  by  electin'  Coler,  an'  that's  what  I'm  ag^^in'  to  help  do. 
Coler's  a  young  man,  an'  he  won't  be  bossed  by  Hill  any  more'n 
he  was  by  Croker. 

"What  we  want  is  a  young  man  in  the  chair  of  the  governor 
who  won't  take  orders  from  an  old  chestnut.  If  Coler  wins  he'll 
be  in  line  for  the  Presidency,  an'  I'm  anxious  to  see  it  hapjjcn, 
so  as  to  spike  that  old  baldheaded  leader  who  had  a  crook  with 
him  in  his  room  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mornin'. 

"I  hear  these  chaps  up  at  Tammany  Hall  have  framed  up  a 
job  to  steal  the  district  from  me  an'  give  it  to  Sheehan.  Well, 
that's  the  way  they  got  their  own,  an'  I  don't  put  'em  above 
passin'  my  district  out  to  a  man  I  beat  hands  down.  Why, 
they'd  come  down  here  in  Broadway  an'  steel  the  wheels  off  a 
trolley-car." 

The  Democratic  papers  have  little  to  say  about  Mr.  Devery's 
exclusion  from  the  state  convention.  The  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  (Tam.  Dem.)  remarks  that  "now,  if  they  could  only 
shut  him  up,"  after  shutting  him  out,  it  would  be  well.  The 
Republican  papers  seize  upon  the  opportunitj'  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  event.  "  For  such  a  party  and  such  a  conven- 
tion to  cast  out  Devery  because  he  is  unclean  will  excite  a  satiri- 
cal smile  from  the  intelligent  public,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks: 
"The  difference  between  Devery  and  other  machine  bosses  is 
that  he  was  a  little  bolder  and  more  wholesale  in  his  method  of 
buying  votes  by  free  beer,  free  excursions,  and  free  food  than 
some  of  his  rivals.  Nor  have  we  heard  the  last  of  Devery,  by 
any  means.  In  the  eyes  of  his  supporters  he  is  a  leader  deprived 
of  his  rights  by  envious  aristocrats.  The  East  Side  [West 
Side?]  will  hereafter  rally  around  him  with  fervor — as  long  as 
his  pile  holds  ov:t." 

The  Buffalo  News  (Ind.)  agrees  that  we  shall  hear  more  of 
him.     It  says : 

"  Devery  threatens  the  Croker  primacy  as  no  other  man  has 
since  Croker  rose  to  power,  for  Devery  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  'J'ammany  spirit,  the  latest  product  of  its  methods.  He  is  rich 
from  Tammany  practises,  which  are  centuries  old,  also,  but  he 
has  the  qualities  of  the  popular  tribune  and  holds  the  people 
through  the  magic  of  courage,  supreme  fighting  qualities,  rare 
skill,  immense  good  humor,  and  a  princely  generosity.  No 
other  man  in  Tammany  Hall  within  a  generation  can  compare 
with  Devery  in  the  enthusiasm  of  bis  following  for  liking  of  the 
leader  personally.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  this  after  the  scenes 
of  the  week  at  Saratoga.  The  old  crowd  of  Tammany  knows 
the   power  of   Devery  and  is  bound  to  kill  him  off  if  possible. 
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The  Hglu  on  him,  then,  is  a  fight  for  supremacy  in  the  Hall, 
and  it  is  conducted  as  mercilessly  as  such  contests  are  conducted 
by  such  men." 


THE    LA    FOLLETTE  SPOONER    CAMPAIGN    IN 

WISCONSIN. 

A  STA'l'E  campaign  that  is  attracting  more  than  usual  atten- 
*»■  ti<m  is  oeing  carried  on  in  Wisconsin.  There  is  a  break  in 
the  Republican  ranks.  One  wing  is  the  old  organization  under 
which  Senator  Spooner  was  elected,  and  the  other,  a  more  recent 
and  popular  one,  stands  firmly  with  Governor  La  Follette,  who 
was  renominated  by  a  large  majority.  The  La  Follette  Repul)- 
licans.  who  call  themselves  the  reform  forces,  advocate  an  equal 
assessment  of  private  and  corporate  property  and  direct  nomina- 
tions by  the  people  at  the  primaries,  as  presented  by  the  Stevens 
primary  election  bill.  K.  Ray  Stsvens.  member  ot  the  Wiscon- 
sin   legislature  and   author  of   the  bill,   contributes   an   article 

to  the  current  issue  of 
The  World's  Work, 
which  gives  us  an  inside 
history  of  the  present 
condition  of  state  poli- 
tics. Mr  L'tevens  al- 
ludes to  tiie  Spooner 
wing  as  "a  State-wide 
'  Tammany  '  organiza- 
tion, with  an  almost  lim- 
itless campaign  fund." 
He  says  furthe.  . 

"Mr.  La  Follette  was 
elected  governor  in  the 
fall  of  1900  by  ap  unpre- 
cedented majority.  His 
party  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  a  legisla- 
ture pledged  by  the  plat- 
form of  1900  to  provide 
for  nominations  by  direct  vote  and  to  equalize  taxation  The 
state  tax  commission  reijorled  that,  upon  a  most  conserva- 
tive basis,  if  taxed  on  the  gross  earnings  plan,  the  .ailroads  of 
the  State  would  pay  more  than  $600,000  a  year  additional  taxes, 
and  that  their  real  tax  burden,  if  assessed  ad  valorem  like  other 
])roperty,  would  be  increased  almost  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  champion  of  reform  was  ii  the  governor's  chair,  li  wasex- 
pected  that  party  pledges  wou  d  be  fulfilled. 

"  But  a  combination  was  formed  of  raihoad  lobbyists  hostile  to 
the  tax-bills  and  of  old-line  political  managers,  who  dearly  loved 
the  caucus  and  convention.  It  secured  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  legislators,  including  the  Democratic  minority,  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  with  but  two  exceptions,  and  pre- 
vented any  increase  of  corporate  taxes,  as  well  as  the  passage  of 
the  primary  election  bill.  In  vain  did  Admini.-,:  \  Jon  legisla- 
tors offer  compromises :  among  others,  two  bills  attaching  the 
referendum  to  the  primary  election  law.  Without  legislative 
support  Governor  La  F'ollette  was  powerless. 

"When  the  legislature  adjourned,  the  anti-administration 
members  formed  a  so-called  Republican  League, '  with  head- 
quarters in  Milwaukee  and  branches  in  other  cities.  A  large 
swlaried  force  was  employed  and  great  sums  were  expended  in 
the  work  of  the  league.  A  card  catalog  of  the  voters  of  the  State 
was  made,  which  gave  the  name,  residence,  nationality,  religion, 
and  politics  of  each  voter,  as  well  as  the  information  '  For  us, ' 
or  'Against  us  ' — in  short,  the  Tammany  plan. 

"  Early  in  1901,  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
— for  years  the  leading  Republican  jiaper  of  the  State — a  stanch 
supporter  of  Governor  La  Follette  and  of  the  party  platform, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Pfisler  (Wisconsin's  street-railway  and 
tannery  magnate)  at  a  figure  said  to  be  far  above  its  real  value. 
The  paper  at  once  became  the  organ  of  the  league,  opposed  to 
the  Administration  and  the  principles  pledged  by  the  party.  A 
large   majority  of   the   local   weekly   papers  of  the   State  also 
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changed  their  policy— some  through  cash  arguments,  it  is 
charged.  The  league  established  a  press  bureau  that  supplied 
papers  with  'original' 
editorial  matter.  And 
yet  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette and  the  party 
principles  of  1900  were 
overwhelmingly  in- 
dorsed at  the  caucuses. " 

Senator  Spooner,  who 
has  become  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  has 
just  announced  his 
.atention  to  become  a 
candidate  for  another 
lerm,  and  Governor  La 
Follette  lias  promised 
to  give  him  his  enthu- 
siastic support,  insur- 
i  ng  r  eelec  t  ion.  In 
other  words,  Governor 
La  Follette  is  not  seeking  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  .Senator 
Spooner,  but  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  laws  to  which  his  party 
is  pledge'!.  His  platform  includes  the  return  of  the  Senator. 
The  men  who  frair.ed  and  adoj.ted  the  platform,  says  Mr. 
Stevens,  were  not  Opposed  to  Se.  nor  Spooner,  "but  they  be- 
lieved that  the  principles  of  equal  taxation  and  nominations  by 
direct  vote  were  of  greater  moment  than  the  renomination  of  a 
governor  or  the  indorsement  of  a  United  States  Senator." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  physicians  in  charge  of  President  Koo.sevflt's  leg  !'ope  to  pull  him 
through  all  right.  —  Tlie  St.  J^ouis  Ghhe-l>cntocrat. 

Mr.  Baer  must  think  by  this  time  that  it  taVes  n  man  wi'.h  a  divine  right 
a  long  time  to  win  a  victory.—  Tlie  Columbus  lyespatch. 

Lieutenant  Peaky  says  a  man  may  live  as  safely  m  an  Arctic  winter 
as  he  can  in  New  York.  This  is  likely  to  be  true  for  the  coming  winter  at 
least.— 7"/t<?  AVw  York  World. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  told  his  subjects  that  a  man  could  not  get  rich  by 
seizing  the  property  of  another.  He  might  have  explained  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent with  a  nation .— TTrf  Chicago  News. 

The  explanation  that  Speaker  Henderson  wa.s  out  of  touch  with  the  Re- 
publican politicians  is  entirely  satisfactory.  When  a  Republican  loses  his 
touch  he  is  virtually  extinct.  —  Tlif  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Texas  is  cackling  over  the  discovery  of  a  big  egg  with  a  little  egg  inside 
of  it.  That  is  nothing  ;  had  it  been  a  little  ft%z  with  a  big  one  inside  there 
would  have  been  cause  for  remark. —  The  St.  J^^uis  Globe- Democraf. 

LEr's  see;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quite  positive  that  we  can  not  handle  the 
trusts  without  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  equally  positive  that  we 
can  handle  the  Philippines  without  any  constitution.-*l  authority  whatever- 
—  rtie  Commoner. 

The  outcome  of  Senator  Tom  Piatt's  predictions  regarding  the  coal 
.strike  and  the  action  of  the  New  York  Republican  convention  indicates 
that  Piatt  would  have  made  a  great  official  weather  forecaster.  -  The  Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 

THE  Dublin,  Ind.,  woman  who  tied  her  sunbonnet  to  a  post  and  threw 
herself  into  the  canal  made  a  serious  error.  How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  if  she  had  tied  herself  to  the  post  and  thrown  the  sunbonnet  into 
the  canal  \—Tlie  Chicago  Chronicle. 

The  New  York  Herald  ha.s  come  out  for  "  Roosevelt  and  Dewey,  the  peo- 
ple's anti-trust  candidates  for  1904."  Kvidently  Mr.  Bennett  has  been 
sending  word  over  to  the  boys  to  brighten  the  paper  up  with  a  little  hu- 
mor now  and  then.—  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

"What  makes  j-ou  so  anxious  to  go  to  Europe  to  live?"  "My  patriot- 
ism," answered  the  quizzical  person  ;  "lam  not  a  man  of  superabundant 
means,  'out  I  like  everything  that  is  American,  and  I  want  to  go  abroad, 
where  I  can  purchase  American  products  at  the  least  possible  expense." — 
Tlie  Wasliington  Star. 

Streets  to  be  Paved  with  Gold. — This  sounds  somewhat  extrava- 
gant, yet  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  streets  of  Reading,  Cal.,  will  be 
paved  with  quartz  which  is  estimated  to  assay  about  $4  a  ton  of  gold.  The 
rock  is  low-grade  quartz,  and  is  very  abundant  in  this  locality,  conse- 
quently it  is  cheaper  to  use  this  on  the  streets  than  to  import  other  ma- 
terial from  a  distance. —  Tlie  .Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer.  .\etv  York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   CHARGE   OF    PLAGIARISM    AGAINST 
CHARLOTTE    BRONTE. 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Satuniay  Review,  signing  him- 
self"]. Maiham-DfUibleby,"  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
"key  to 'Jane  Eyre, '"  and  accuses  Charlotte  Bront6  of  having 
borrowed  many  of  the  details  of  this  world-famous  novel  from  a 
"little  work  on  Craven  in  'Six  Letters  to  a  Friend  iu  India,' 
printed  in  Leeds  and  published  in  1838  from  Skipton,  York- 
shire." The  author  of  this  work  is  Frederic  Montagu  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  a  grandson  of  John  Montagu,  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Mr.  Malham-Dembleby's  theory,  declares  the  editor  of  The  Sat- 
urday Review,  "seems  to  have  enough  of  plausibility  to  make  it 
Interesting  and  at  least  worth  consideration  '";  and  the  article  is 
being  seriously  discussed  in  the  London  literary  journals.  The 
London  Academy  and  Lilerature  finds  the  correspondences  be- 
tween "Jane  Eyre"  and  Mr.  Montagu's  work  "so  close  as  to  at 
least  lend  very  strong  probability  to  the  writer's  contention." 
The  arguments  of  the  article  may  be  summarized  as  follows* 

There  is  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  influence  of  a  mascu- 
line mind  in  the  composition  and  motive  of  "Jane  Eyre."  Its 
principal  idea  is  one  born  of  male  experience  regarding  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  marriage  question  where  lunacy  was  concerned. 
The  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has  been  proved,  on  every  side, 
to  be  constructive  and  not  creative.  Where  then,  did  she  get  the 
subject-matter  of  "Jane  Eyre"?  "Shirley,"  we  are  informed, 
was  built  by  her  with  etTort  out  of  various  minor  experiences  and 
out  of  incidents  to  be  found  in  the  common  annals  ;  and  her 
earlier  novel.  "The  Professor,"  was  built  upon  her  Belgian  ex- 
periences which  subsequently  she  issiiuilated  with  her  own  life 
and  called  "  Villette. "  But  whence  "  Currer  Bell  "  got  that  which 
enabled  her  to  construct  "Jane  Eyre  "  has  not  been  shown  to 
this  day  for  the  world  has  apparently  never  expected  to  find  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  in  a  little  work  by  Frederic  Montagu. 

Possibly  Miss  Bronte's  first  notion  of  the  motif  of  "Jane  Eyre" 
can  be  traced  to  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Montagu  says  he  does 
not  "envy  the  man  who  can  sanction  under  any  circumstances 
(except  lunacy  or  guilt)  the  separation  of  man  and  wife."  This 
placing  of  lunacy  before  guilt  in  the  connection  might  give  the 
direction  Miss  Bronte's  mind  took  in  "Jane  Eyre  "  ;  and  not  less 
responsible,  in  conjunction,  is  the  extract  Mr.  Montagu  gives 
from  Shelley  where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  moon  as  like 

"...  a  dyin^  lady,  lean  and  pale, 
Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil, 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble-  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain." 

Mr,  Montagu  tells  in  his  fifth  letter  of  a  lonely  country  hos- 
telry. At  midnight  he  describes  how  he  perceives  by  a  light  that 
some  one  is  ascending  the  ladder  to  the  trap-door  of  his  room, 
and  to  his  horror  the  hostess,  clad  in  a  white  gown,  and  bearing 
a  candle,  her  face  working  diabolically,  enters  and  approaches 
his  bedside.  Compare  the  following  passages  in  Mr.  Montagu's 
work  with  those  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  the  scene  where  the  mad 
Mrs.  Rochester  visits  Jane  Eyre  at  midnight: 

Montagu:  ".  .  ,  by  a  light  which  grew  stronger  .  .  .  I  felt 
.  .  .  that  some  person  was  about  to  ascend  the  ladder." 

"Jane  Eyre":  ".  .  .  a  gleam  dazzled  my  eyes  ...  it  was 
.  .  .  candlelight." 

Montagu:  "Clad  in  a  white  gown  fastened  close  up  to  her 
neck,  with  her  black  hair  matted  by  carelessness  hanging  over 
her  collar  ..." 

"Jane  Eyre":  "It  seemed  .  .  .  a  woman  .  .  .  with  thick  and 
dark  hair  hanging  long  down  her  back.  I  know  not  what  dress 
she  had  on:  it  was  white  and  straight,  but  whether  gown,  sheet, 
or  shroud  I  can  not  tell." 

Montagu:  "Never  shall  I  forget  her  dreadfully  hideous  ex- 
pression." 

"Jane  Eyre":  "...  The  features  were  .  .  .  fearful  and 
ghastly  to  me  ...  it  was  a  savage  face.  I  wish  I  could  forget 
.  .  .  the  lineaments." 

Montague:  "...  she  came  up  to  the  bedside,  and  looked  at 


me  a  full  minute,  and  after  passing  the  candle  carefully  before 
my  eyes,  left  me." 

"Jane  Eyre":  "Just  at  my  bedside  the  figure  stopped:  the 
fiery  eye  glared  upon  me.  she  thrust  the  candle  close  to  my  face 
and  extinguished  it  under  my  eyes." 

"Jane  Eyre  "  owes  to  the  earlier  work  not  merely  its  inception 
and  motive,  and  its  most  dramatic  scene,  but  also  the  creation 
of  at  least  the  names  of  MiUcote,  Lowood,  Lynn,  Eshlon,  In- 
gram, Georgiana,  Helen,  Abbot,  Currer  Bell,  Poole,  Ma.son, 
Severn,  Eyre,  Rivers,  Burns,  Jane,  Janet,  and  possibly  St. 
John  ;  the  creation  of  a  certain  poetic  "faery  "atmosphere  round 
the  heroine  Janet  that  bears  direct  influence  upon  the  introverted 

Charlotte Rochester;  the  creation  of  incidents  including  the 

laming  of  Rochester's  horse.  Rochester's  fortune-telling  decep- 
tion, the  voice  and  echo  in  the  mountains;  the  "guide-book" 
and  panoramic  note  ;  the  labored  vignettes  and  "pictures"  ;  and 
the  superlative  attention  to  nature  with  the  selection  of  his,  Mr. 
Montagu's,  Craven  for  background. 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  makes  the  following 
comment  on  the  article  : 

"Clement  K.  Shorter,  one  of  the  biographers  and  editors  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  seems  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Malham-Demble- 
by's '  Key  to  Jane  Eyre  '  rather  gravely.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Shorter  how  such  literary  fantasies  may  impress  the 
public  mind  in  England.  Here  we  have  so  much  of  that  kind  of 
stuff  that  no  single  freakish  'revelation'  can  make  much  differ- 
ence. Mr.  Shorter  sees  fit  directly  to  contradict  Mr.  Malham- 
Dembleby's  assertion  that  Miss  Bront6's  genius  was  'construct- 
ive and  not  creative.'  Of  course  Mr.  Shorter  is  right,  and,  of 
course,  no  book  by  Frederic  Montagu  or  any  other  writer  can  be 
pointed  out  as  the  'key  '  to  'Jane  Eyre.'  " 


WORK  AND   INFLUENCE  OF   EMILE  ZOLA. 

IN  commenting  on  the  sudden  death  by  asphyxiation  of  Emile 
Zola,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  several  American  news- 
papers take  occasion  to  remark  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Tolstoy,  Zola  exerted  a  wider  literary  influence  than  that 
of  any  other  contemporary  writer.  Such  an  estimate  in  itself 
indicates  the  loss  which  literature  sustains  in  his  death.  "The 
death  of  Zola, "  declares  the  Philadelphia /*r^55,  "is  more  than 
the  close  of  a  career.  It  ends  the  departing  influence  of  a  style 
and  method  which,  twenty  years  ago,  seemed  likely  to  sweep 
the  civilized  world  and  recast  the  fiction  of  our  day."  The  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  says : 

"Zola  represented  the  culmination  of  a  great  movement  in 
letters,  and  for  that  matter  in  something  beyond  the  sphere  of 
letters.  The  beginnings  of  this  movement  were  seen  in  Stend- 
hall ;  it  was  traceable  in  Balzac;  it  assumed  definite  form  in 
Flaubert  and  the  brothers  Goncourt ;  and  finally  in  Zola  it  be- 
came and  it  remained  for  two  decades  an  overwhelming  domi- 
nating force.  .  .  .  His  realism,  developed  by  him  into  what  he 
himself  preferred  to  describe  as '  naturalism, '  mirrors  a  tendency 
of  modern  thought  and  feeling — a  tendency  to  strip  away  the 
veneer  of  our  social  life  and  to  look  upon  the  naked  realities 
which  lie  beneath.  In  the  preceding  age,  when  optimism  was 
in  the  ascendent,  there  existed  everywhere  a  tendency  to  cover 
up  the  disagreeable,  to  hide  the  festering  wound  beneath  the 
silks  and  laces  of  a  cheerful  fancy,  to  refuse  all  recognition  to 
whatever  jarred  and  shocked  the  finer  sensibilities 

"Zola  will  live  because  of  his  four  great  masterpieces:  'L'As- 
sommoir, '  'Nana,'  'Germinal,'  and  'La  Debacle.'  The  first  of 
these  is  the  one  which  made  the  author's  name  first  known  out- 
side of  France — a  terrible  panorama  of  the  slums,  a  minute  and 
yet  a  vastly  comprehensive  study  of  degradation,  perhaps  the 
most  appalling  sermon  against  the  drink  evil  that  has  ever  yet 
been  preached.  The  heroine,  if  such  she  can  be  called,  typifies 
in  her  own  person  the  triiinipli  of  harlotry,  dominating  and  taint- 
ing every  class  and  every  type,  and  appearing  in  its  triumph,  as 
one  critic  writes,  'a  kind  of  hideous  retribution  inflicted  bj- the 
crushed  and  mud-stained  rabble  from  which  Nana  sprang,  on 
the  sumptuous  and  insolent  plutocracy.  .  .  .  With  her  the  cess- 
pool, which 'L'Assommoir  '  has  shown  us  fermenting  among  the 
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poor,  strikes  upward  and  permeates  the  social  mass,  befouling 
and  cankering  the  idle  and  the  affluent. '  In' Germinal,' Zola  has 
made  us  vividly  alive  to  the  brutalizing  horrors  of  a  life  spent  in 
perpetual  toil,  crushed  by  the  greed  of  those  who  hold  the  toiler 
in  a  grip  of  iron.  In  '  La  Debacle.'  there  is  a  i»icture,  epic  in  its 
proportions,  of  a  mighty  war  and  of  the  downfall  of  a  great  na- 
tion because  of  the  rottenness  that  has  entered  into  its  very 
b«jnes. " 

Zola's" naturalism,"  observes  the  New  York  E''ening  Post, 
was  not  destined  to  endure.  He  "was  no  Balzac,  to  plan  a 
'  Com^die  Humaine, '  of  which  the  minutest  part  should  be  an 
unending  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  of  interpretation 
of  life."  His  theory  of  the  "e.xperimental  novel,"  as  set  forth  in 
the  book  t>f  that  name  and  as  illustrated  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  literary  work,  "has  had  its  day  and  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
suspended  doctrines."     The  same  paper  continues  : 

"Since  the  naturalistic  theory  went  bankrupt  long  ago,  and 
Zola's  disciples,  most  of  whom  have  gone  before  the  master,  all 
drifted  away  from  him  in  various 
directions — the  most  faithful  Mau- 
passant into  a  finer  reticence  and 
a  more  selective  art,  Daudet  into 
a  very  personal  sentimentalism  ; 
the  surviving  Huymans  into  sheer 
mysticism  —  we  may  more  fittingly 
dwell  upon  the  novels  written  after 
he  had  passed  fifty  and  upon  the 
heroism  with  which  he  braved  all 
France  in  behalf  of  the  forgotten 
martyr  of  Devil's  Island.  These 
later  novels  show  a  new  idealism 
struggling  to  express  itself  in  the 
terms  of  naturalism.  '  Lourdes  '  is 
a  vast  allegory  of  the  emotion  of 
piety,  'Rome'  of  religious  author- 
ity, '  Paris  '  of  social  regeneration. 
These  books  are  imbued  with  a 
finer  spirit  than  the  author  had  pre- 
viously shown.  But  they  are  still 
inchoate  as  art  and  intemperate  as 
thinking.  They  show,  however,  a 
broad  humanity,  which  in  the  still 
later  volume,  'Fecondite, '  which 
treats  of  the  blessing  that  attends 
fruitfulness,  and  the  curse  that  falls 
m)on  barrenness,  often  finds  grave 
and  noble  expression.  It  is  curious 
to  recall  that  Zola  was  working* 
upon   this   great    idyl    at   the  time 

when  his  general  accusation  of  the  fmilf  zoi  a 

military  cabal  that  condemned  Al- 
fred Dreyfus  made  him  the  most  hated  man  in   Paris.     As  he 
shaped  his  patriarchal  dreams  of  marital  felicity,  he  could  hear 
the  cries  of  A  bas  Zola  !     A  bus  Ics  Juifs  !  " 

The  charge  of  "immorality  "  which  has  so  often  been  made 
against  Zola's  works  is  not  seriously  entertained  by  many 
papers,  tho  all  admit  that  his  methods  were  repulsive  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  standards  of  judgment.  "Perhaps."  says  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "when  the  world  gets  that  viewpoint  that  only 
comes  with  the  passage  of  years,  it  will  concede  that  Zola's  pur- 
pose was  as  pure  as  Hogarth's,  at  least — and  nobody  now  ques- 
tions that  the  great  British  painter  of  vice  and  its  fruits  was  a 
moralist."     The  Transcript  a.^^?,: 

"It  is  a  common  impression,  which  leads  many  persons  to 
buy  Zola  to  read  him  by  stealth,  that  he  can  picture  only  im- 
purity graphically,  and  that  the  grand  and  noble  was  beyond 
his  power  of  portrayal.  This  is  an  error  of  the  gravest  weight  in 
estimating  t,he  great  French  novelist.  He  has  accomplished  a 
stupendous  mass  of  conscientious  work  — a  monument  of  indus- 
try and  ability  of  high  order — and  he  has  drawn  some  noble 
characters,  as,  for  instance,  Henrietta  in 'La  Debacle."  pure 
with  the  purity  of  a  noble  disdain  of  sin  and  a  noble  charity  for 
the  sinner.     Many  such   chanscters  may  be  picked  out  of  Zola, 


lilc.'aKy  picked  out.  it  must  be  admitted,  from  a  great  deal  that 
is  mire.  As  a  satirist  2Jola  must  J>e  studied.  He  has  pictured 
the  Second  Emjiire  in  its  decadence  with  a  force  and  jKiwer  that 
reached  its  climax  in 'La  Debacle.'  a  lxK)k  won<lerful  in  its  vivid 
presentation  of  a  corrupt  empire  in  collapse.  Zola  did  not  write 
for  children,  for  youths  and  maidens.  He  wrote  rather  for  the 
man  of  the  world — but  to  warn  him.  The  n-tribution  that  over- 
takes vice  stalks  through  his  works  as  unpilyingly  "•  in  the 
Greek  tragedy." 

The  New  York  Sun  remarks  upon  the  "stupendous"  activity 
of  Zola  and  his  multitudinous  interests : 

"  He  was  not  only  a  novelist,  but  an  active  journalist,  a  critic, 
a  politician,  a  pamphleteer,  an  unsuccessful  playwright,  the 
head  of  a  school  of  writers  of  whom  Guy  de  .Maupassant  was  the 
most  illustrious,  an  indefatigable  literary  controversialist.  He 
had  the  perfervid  genius  <»f  Italy  and  the  South  of  France. 
Something  of  the  theatrical,  the  thirst  for  publicity  was  natural 
to  him,  a  matter  of  inheritance  and  not  of  effort;  and  even  his 
rather  pomjious  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes  and  other  sources  of  his 

books  must  have  been  congenial 
to  his  temperament,  however 
shrewdly  planned  for  jjurposes  of 
booming'  by  his  publishers.  He 
had  served  in  their  trade  and  knew 
its  tricks.  He  never  got  into  the 
.Academy,  altlio  he  said  that  since 
there  must  be  one,  he  must  l>elong. 
He  had  whacked  at  too  many 
heads  of  authors.  Indeed  he  loved 
a  row  as  he  loved  a  phra.se  :  and 
even  if  the  Republic  <lid  not  become 
naturalist,'  as  he  said  it  must  or 
cease  to  be,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  saying  so. 

"The  generous  courage  with 
which  he  came  to  the  defense  of 
Dreyfus  and.  to  his  f)wn  fiecuiiiary 
injury,  fought  against  almost  all  the 
French  nation  frothing  at  the  mouth 
with  the  antisemitic  ma<lness,  is  the 
noblest  memory  that  Kmile  Zola 
leaves.  Whatever  of  his  work  is  de- 
stined to  fall  or  live,  his  'J 'accuse' 
will  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  France 
herself  may  yet  come  to  forgive  and 
honor  the  man  who,  great  writer  or 
not.  showed  himself  a  great  citizen." 

The  following  facts  in  Zola's  life 
are  taken  from  a  summary  in  the 
Springtikld  Republican  : 

I^mile  Zola  was  born  in  Paris. 
April  2.  1S40.  being  the  son  of  Francesco  Zola,  an  Italian  civil  en- 
gineer, who  came  from  Venice  to  France,  and  who  originated  the 
designof  the  vast  water-works  to  supply  the  city  of  Aix  in  southern 
France.  The  novelist's  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman  of  La  Beauce. 
He  had  a  youth  of  poverty,  and  his  early  years  in  Paris  were  a  con- 
stant struggle,  in  which  he  suffered  for  lack  of  food  and  lack  of 
warmth  in  winter,  until  he  got  employment  with  a  Paris  publisher, 
and  his  first  books  were  written,  which  were  not  at  all  Zolaesque. 
He  was  employed  on  the  newspaper /.'.^t'^w^w^///,  and  criticized 
art  with  great  .severity,  as  young  men  are  wont  to  do.  He  ma<le 
a  sensation  in  1S67  with  "Therese  Raquin  "  (a  stage  version  of 
which  was  accepted  by  Sarah  Bernhardt),  and  this  set  the  pace 
for  the  future  work  by  which  he  was  known.  His  Ixwiks  were 
his  events,  until  the  remarkable  Dreyfus  episode  four  years 
ago.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  authors  of  France,  and 
yet  nothing  that  he  ever  wrote  besides  so  redounded  to  his  honor 
as  his  celebrated  appeal  in  behalf  of  justice  to  the  unfortunate 
Dreyfus.  That  letter,  of  which  every  .sentence  began  with 
"J'accuse,"  struck  a  chord  of  the  justice  of  the  whole  world,  and 
succeeded  in  its  objects — the  return  of  the  victim  of  the  "honor 
of  the  army  "  from  exile,  and  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  the  courts-martial  as  conducted. 

In  his  private  life  Emile  Zola  was  a  good  husband,  a  faithful 
citizen,  an  honest  man.      The  repulsive  characteristics  of   his 
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novels  can  nut  b«  fastoued  upon  his  personal  character.  He  had 
mnch  work  ]ihinned  for  the  fulnre,  among  the  rest  a  history  of 
French  hteiature,  and  his  hist  great  book,  bearing  the  title 
"Truth  "  anil  based  on  the  present  struggles  between  church  and 
state  in  France,  is  now  appearing  serially  in  L'  Aurore. 


LITERATURE  THAT   HAS    BEEN    LOST. 

GEURG  HRANDES,  the  famous  Danish  critic,  writes  a  sug- 
gestive article  in  the  Gbteborg  }landt'lsliiining,  in  which 
he  calls  attention  to  the  large.  proi)ortion  of  the  world's  best 
literature  that  has  been  lost  irretrievably,  and  to  the  curious 
chances  to  which  we  owe  the  part  that  has  been  preserved.  We 
summarize  as  follows: 

Striking  examples  of  the  transiency  of  human  works  are  fur- 
uished  by  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained  700,000  volumes  when  it  was  burned  on  the 
capture  of  Alexandria  by  Ciesar.  The  greatest  treasure  of  the 
Pergamon  library  was  the  200,000  volumes,  no  one  of  them 
duplicating  another,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra. 
This  rare  collection  was  destroyed,  with  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
through  the  fanaticism  of  Bishop  Theophilus,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius. 

We  know  tiie  titles  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  tragedies 
and  have  the  text  of  three.  Not  one  of  the  eight  hundred  dramas 
of  Athenreus  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  most  eminent  Greek 
lyrists,  including  the  poetess  Corinna,  who  five  times  defeated 
Pindar  himself  in  competition,  only  unimportant  fragments 
remain.  The  great  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  speak  of  Gallus 
and  Varius  as  their  peers,  but  all  the  works  of  these  two  writers 
have  vanished.  We  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  the  works 
•f  Tacitus  to  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  fancying  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  great  historian,  hlled  the  public  libraries 
with  his  works  and  had  ten  copies  made  every  year.  And  still 
the  works  of  Tacitus  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  single  manuscript  to  which 
we  owe  "our  knowledge  of  them  was  found  in  the  Westphalian 
cloister.  In  1854  the  French  Egyptologist  Mariette  found  on  the 
breast  of  a  mummy  a  papyrus  containing  beautiful  verses  by  the 
Greek  poet  Alkman,  of  whose  writings  very  little  was  known. 

We  like  to  fancy  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  old  literature  that 
has  been  preserved,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  selection  has 
been  made  by  blind  chance  rather  than  literary  discrimination. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  medieval  literature.  We  have  but 
one  manuscript  each  of  Beowulf,  Valdere,  and  the  older  Edda. 
The  epic  literature  of  Provence  has  vanished  utterly,  and  of 
medieval  French  humorous  literature  not  a  hundredth  part 
remains.  In  Berlin,  in  1840,  by  the  merest  chance,  sixty-one  old 
French  "prases  "  and  "moralities,"  printed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, were  discovered  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to 
us.  The  celebrated  Chanson  de  Roland  was  not  discovered 
until  1837,  after  eight  centuries  of  oblivion.  And  in  all  human 
probability  no  fewer  than  nineteen  of  Sliakespeare's  plays  would 
have  been  lost  had  not  Heminge  and  Condell  collected  and  pub- 
lished his  works  seven  years  after  his  death. — Tra/isiaiion 
viade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Three-Years'  College  .Course.— The  announce- 
ment that  Harvard  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  the  end  of  three  years'  study,  beginning  with  the  class 
of  1905,  is  regarded  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  Columbia 
University,  it  is  reported,  is  also  seriously  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  a  similar  shortening  of  its  own  course.  Says 
Harper's  Weekly: 

"It  has  been  growing  more  and  more  obvious  yearly  to  those 
who  observe  conditions  that  a  four-years'  course  in  college,  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  study  of  purely  academic  subjects,  is  at  least 
a  year  too  long,  and,  in  the  case  of  young  men  who  are  to  em- 
bark upon  a  professional  career,  results  in  a  very  material  loss 
of  time  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  be  gamed. 
The  action  of  the  Harvard  authorities  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but   is   it  any  more  than  a  step?    Are  there  not  yet 


other  steps  to  be  taken  by  which  the  young  man  who  proposes  to 
become  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  follower  of  a  profession  of 
.some  sort,  may  get  at  the  really  serious  work  of  preparation  a 
little  .sooner  than  now  seems  possible?  What  precise  advantage 
an  A.B.  is  to  a  man  has  ne*er  yet  been  madequite  clear.  There 
are  A.B. 's  in  the  world  who  lack  ordinary  sen.se,  and  the  thou- 
.sands  of  half-educated  peoi)le  one  meets  in  the  course  of  a  year 
who  rejoice  in  the  j)ossessioii  of  a  sheepskin  do  little  to  convince 
the  doubting  mind  that  the  degree  has  any  signiHcance  whatso- 
ever. Our  colleges  can  render  a  real  service  if  they  will  do 
something  to  give  actual  value  to  the  certificates  they  issue. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  student  who  enters  college  with 
the  idea  of  preparing  himself  for  civil  life  should  not  be  held  to 
a  regimen  of  the  strictest  sort  than  that  the  youths  who  go  to 
Annapolis  or  to  West  Point  should  be  permitted  to  l)lay  their 
way  through  the  course  prescribed  by  the  cuiTiculum.  The 
whole  system  needs  stiffening  up  if  our  colleges  are  really  to  do 
their  best  work,  and  until  the  academic  departments  of  our  uni- 
versities are  placed  upon  the  same  plane  of  efficiency  as  our  pro- 
fessional schools,  university  authorities  will  have  fallen  short  of 
the  performance  of  the  full  measure  of  their  duty." 

The  New  York  Times  dissents  from  this  view,  seeing  in  the 
movement  toward  shorter  college  courses  a  tendency  to  rob  life 
of  "general  cultivation  and  what  used  to  be  called  'a  liberal 
education.'  " 


THE   "AMAZING    POPULARITY"   OF  MARIE 

CORELLI. 

"^'^HE  remarkable  sale  of  Marie  Corelli's  new  novel,  "Temporal 
-'■  Power,"  has  created  something  of  a  literary  sensation  in 
England.  The  first  edition  of  the  book  consisted  of  150,000 
copies,  and  is  already  almost  disposed  of.  Altho  not  a  single 
copy  was  sent  to  the  reviewers,  the  book  is  being  widely  noticed 
in  the  London  journals,  and  many  attempts  are  made  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  a  writer  who  seems  to  be  almost 
universally  regarded  in  literary  circles  as  crude  and  common- 
place.    Says  a  writer  in  the  London  Pilot : 

"In  'Temporal  Power'  you  will  find  represented  the  crude  tan- 
gle of  thought  or  idea  that  floats  in  the  tideway  of  a  nation's 
progress;  not  directed,  not  sifted,  not  straightened  out,  but 
simply  represented — reflected,  if  you  will,  but  in  the  gaudy  colors 
of  melodrama.  People  in  England  have  lately  had  the  problems 
of  constitutional  government  brought  to  their  notice  by  the 
death  of  one  sovereign  and  the  accession  of  another  ;  the  thing 
has  been  talked  of,  it  has  been  in  people's  minds.  Therefore, 
Miss  Corelli's  book  is  about  a  sovereign  and  his  country,  about 
his  private  life,  about  his  public  life,  about  Socialists  and  Anar- 
chists, about  courtiers,  mistresses,  princes,  statesmen.  A  fine 
theme  ;  and  what  does  Miss  Corelli  say  about  it  all?  Just  what 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  had  never  given  the  subject  any 
study  or  thought,  would  have  said  the  first  time  he  thought  of  it. 
That  kings  are  for  the  most  part  very  vicious  and  idle  ;  that 
statesmen  are  all  'on  the  job'  ;  that  a  king's  position  is  a  very 
trying  one  ;  that  his  influence  ought  to  be  exerted  on  the  side  of 
good.  I  never  saw  so  many  commonplaces  collected  I'ound  any 
given  subject,  and  I  never  saw  (except  in  Miss  Corelli's  books) 
such  a  string  of  commonplaces  proclaimed  with  the  fervor  of 
one  proclaiming  a  gospel.  That,  of  course,  is  what  the  masses 
of  people  who  read  like  ;  it  is  what  they  themselves  do  in  conver- 
sation. They  also  like  a  fight  or  a  brawl,  therefore  Miss  Corelli  is 
ever  on  the  attack,  hurling  adjectives  and  abuse  at  some  estab- 
lished stronghold.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  comes  by  many 
hard  knocks  in  this  book  ;  the  priest  who  represents  it  incites 
people  to  murder,  bribes  newspapers,  snarls  with  his  '  pale  and 
ascetic  face,'  and  commits  suicide.  Surely  Miss  Corelli  omitted 
to  add  that  he  kept  a  /larem  and  replenished  it  from  among  the 
penitents  who  sought  his  mediation?  It  is  the  same  all  round; 
superlatives  reign  ;  all  people  who  represent  organized  power  are 
villains  and  hypocrites  ;  each  of  the  heroines  is  the  most  perfect 
being,  and  has  the  finest  figure,  that  ever  was.  The  socialist 
hero — Sergius  Thord  is  his  name — is  a  very  lurid  figure  indeed. 
Of  course  he  had  a  '  dark  leonine  head  '  ;  of  course  '  a  gleam  of 
white  teeth  shone  under  his  black  moustache'  ;  equally  of  course 
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crowds  roared  his  name,  and  swayed  and  seethed  about  when  he 
spoke  to  "My  People,'  with  a  very  capital  1',  and  they  greeted 
his  words  with  *  hurricanes  of  applause  '  anrl  'tempests  of  shout- 
ing.' Everything  is  hugely  exaggerated  ;  no  seas  were  ever  so 
sappliirc-bliie  as  those  which  Miss  Corelli  has  occasion  to  use,  no 
tempest  so  shrieking,  no  grasses  so  green,  no  women  so  beauti- 
ful. And,  of  course,  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  like  all 
that.  'I'hey  are  not  accustomed  to  use  tlieir  own  imagination, 
therefore  the  heavy  brush,  the  heavy  hand,  and  the  gaudy 
col<jrs  of  books  like  this.  Also  for  those  who,  like  the  crowd,  love 
a  row,  tiiere  is  here  all  the  exhilaratit)n  of  a  street  brawl  without 
the  ignominy  of  the  police  court  or  the  i)ain  of  broken  heads. 
There  is  no  need  to  denounce  Miss  Corelli's  method  of  writing 
or  her  standards  of  taste  to  people  whose  taste  is  educated,  sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  like  her  books,  and  never  could  like 
them  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  social  views  which 
are  set  forth  in 'Temporal  Power, '  becau.se  they  are  quite  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting.  The  interest  of  such  a  book  by 
sucli  a  writer  consists  not  in  what  she  has  to  say  or  the  way  she 
says  it,  but  in  the  secret  of  her  vast  popularity." 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  declares  in  The  British  Weekly  that  he 
doubts  whether  the  novel  would  have  had  a  sale  of  2,000  copies 
if  it  had  been  pulilished  by  a  new  writer.  He  adds,  however, 
that  "the  style  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  vigorous, "  and  for  popu- 
lar purposes  is  "  very  effective."  The  London  Outlook  comments 
on  the  book  as  follows : 

"Immense  cleverness,  unfailing  volubility,  and  the  jiersuasive- 
Bess  of  a  l)orn  story-teller  combine  to  catch  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman  on  their  softest  side.  Such  qualities  must  make  for 
popularity  for  centuries  to  come,  let  education  progress  even 
faster  than  is  likely.  Miss  Corelli  assumes  an  air  of  enormous 
knowledge,  takes  her  readers  for  common  ignorant  per.sons — 
children  even — and  preaclies  at  them,  babbles  to  them,  .scolds 
them,  and  instructs  them  on  all  the  high  things  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  one  perfectly  informed  with  superlative  wisdom.  Hers 
is  tlie  ancient  and  ever-successful  method  by  which  cure-alls 
have  been  sold  at  fairs.  But  in  sober  truth  this  book  on  'Tem- 
poral Power'  shows  Miss  Corelli  to  be  an  amazingly  ill-instructed 
writer,  in  whom  no  gift  of  humility  operates  to  restrain  her  from 
dealing  with  profound  problems  of  human  existence.  There  is 
nowhere  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  process  of  thougiit ;  she 
simply  takes  whatever  matters  suggest  themselves,  or  drags 
them  in  neck  and  crop,  and  rolls  forth  page  after  page  of  observa- 
tion and  comment  facile,  flatulent,  feeble,  but  never  by  any 
chance  beyond  the  meanest  comprehension." 

The  book  fares  no  better  at  the  haiuls  of  the  American  critics. 
The  Independent  Qv^AW.^  Miss  Corelli  with  "a  dime-novel  imagi- 
nation "  ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Mirror  observes  that  "  her  ignorance 
is  sublimely  splendid  in  its  effrontery."  The  Boston  Transcript 
says: 

"Altho  ^larie  Corelli's  literary  talents  are  unquestioned,  they 
are  so  absolutely  beyond  the  restraint  of  good  taste,  common 
sense,  and  sound  judgment  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  dozen 
pages  of  any  of  her  works  without  loss  of  patience  approaching 
almost  to  disgust.  In  all  that  she  writes  her  imagination  runs 
riot,  and  her  literary  facility  carries  her  into  absurd  situations 
and  still  more  absurd  dialog  which  arou.se  wonder  that  so  many 
words  can  be  used  in  the  description  of  such  unimportant  and 
preposterous  matters." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  makes  the  following  humorous  reference  to 
the  book  in  one  of  his  recent  London  letters  to  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Re^iieii.'  : 

"Miss  Corelli's  new  novel  is  jiiled  high  on  every  bookstand, 
and  the  piles  daily  melt  away.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  its 
merits,  for  Miss  Corelli  has  often  enough  expressed  the  wish 
that  critics  would  let  her  books  alone.  It  might,  however,  be 
mentioned  that  the  heroine  of  the  new  novel  is  called 'Gloria. ' 
This  is  evidently  an  effort  to  show  that  Miss  Corelli  can  draw  a 
better'  Gloria'  than  her  great  rival  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Miss  Corelli 
has  latterly  manifested  a  firm  determination  to 'see '  whatever 
Mr.  Caine  writes,  and  to  'go  one  better.'  Thus  when  Mr.  Caine 
wrote 'The  Christian,'  Miss  Corelli  immediately  followed  with 
*The  Master  Christian, '  and  when  Mr.  Caine  wrote  a  novel  con- 


cerning i)riests  and  kings  and  socialists,  and  called  it '  The  liier- 
iial  City,'  -Miss  Corelli  '  raised'  him  liy  wiiting'The  Temporal 
Power. ' 

"  Her  idea  of  giving  her  heroine  the  s.iiiie  name  as  ilic  heroine 
of  one  of  her  rival's  most  successful  bcxjks  is  certainly  an  origi- 
nal one.  Why  should  she  not  develop  this  idea  still  further,  and 
give  us  a  novel  in  which  all  the  characters  sliould  l>e  those  c-on- 
cerning  whom  Mr.  Caine  has  written?  Tiiis  would  give  her  a 
capital  opijortuiiity  to  show  that  she  could  do  far  l)etter  with  Mr. 
Caine' s  characters  than  he  can  do  himself,  and  it  would  certainly 
add  to  her  already  amazing  popularity." 


PROK.  W.  E.   HUkOHARl'I    lil     In  .1:,. 


NECESSITY    OF    HIGHER  EDUCATION   FOR   THE 

NEGRO. 

I3R(JF.  \V.  E.  BUR(;HARI>T  DU  hul>.  <.!  Ailaiiia  L  ni- 
versity,  contributes  an  eloquent  and  striking  article  to 
The  .Atlantic  Monthly  (September),  entitled  "Of  the  Training 
of  Black  Men."  In  it  he  takes  the  ground  that  the  salvation  of 
the  negro  race  will 
be  worked  out  chief- 
ly through  the  influ- 
ence of  higher  edu- 
cation. He  does  not 
depreciate  the  negro 
industrial  schools, 
nor  overlook  the 
incalculable  benefit 
that  has  come  to  the 
negro  race  through 
all  forms  of  manual 
training  ;  but  he  in- 
sists that  a  new 
moral  and  intellect- 
ual dynamic  is  what 
the  negro  race  needs 
more  than  all  else, 
and  that  this  can 
only  come  through 
an  extension  of  the 
present   educational 

system.  The  difficulties  of  the  race  problem,  he  says,  "can  be 
met  in  but  one  way:  by  the  breadth  and  broadening  of  human 
reason,  by  catholicity  of  taste  and  culture."     He  writes  further: 

"The  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  incompleteness  and  glaring  defects  of  the 
present  sj'stem  :  too  many  institutions  have  attempted  to  do  col- 
lege work,  the  work  in  some  cases  has  not  been  thoroughly 
done,  and  quantity  rather  than  quality  has  sometimes  been 
sought.  But  all  tliis  can  be  said  of  higher  education  thiougliout 
the  land:  it  is  the  almost  inevitable  incident  of  educational 
growth,  and  leaves  the  deeper  question  of  the  legitimate  demand 
for  the  higher  training  of  negroes  untouched.  And  this  latter 
question  can  be  settled  in  but  one  way — by  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  facts." 

The  facts  in  question  show  that  about  2,000  negroes  have  ob- 
tained bachelor's  degrees  from  the  thirty-four  collegiate  institu- 
tions for  colored  men  (Atlanta,  Fish,  Howard,  etc.)  already 
existing  in  the  South  ;  and  400  more  have  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Oberliu,  and  other  Northern  universities.  In  1900, 
the  conference  at  Atlanta  University  undertook  an  investigation 
into  the  present  condition  of  these  graduates.  Professor  Du 
Bois  sums  up  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as  follows : 

"  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of  these  graduates  were  teachers — presi- 
dents of  institutions,  heads  of  normal  schools,  principals  of  city 
school  systems,  and  the  like.  Seventeen  per  cent,  were  clergy- 
men ;  another  seventeen  percent,  were  in  the  professions,  chiefly 
as  physicians.  Over  six  per  cent,  were  merchants,  farmers,  and 
artisans,    and    four    per   cent,    were   in   the   Government    civil 
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service,  (iranting  even  that  a  considerable  jjioimjuiou  oI  ilic 
tUiril  unheard  from  arc  unsuccessful,  tiiis  is  a  record  of  usctul- 
uess.  Personally  1  know  many  hundreds  of  these  graduates, 
and  have  correspondeil  with  more  than  a  thousand  :  through 
others  1  have  followed  carefully  the  life-work  of  scores;  I  have 
taught  some  of  them  and  some  of  the  pupils  whom  they  have 
taught,  liveil  in  homes  which  they  have  buildeil,  and  looked  at 
life  through  their  eyes.  Comparing  them  as  a  class  with  my  fel- 
low-students in  New  England  and  in  Kurope,  I  can  not  hesitate 
ID  saying  that  nowhere  have  I  met  men  and  women  with  a 
broader  spirit  of  helpfulness,  with  deeper  tlevotion  to  their  life- 
work,  or  with  more  consecratetl  determination  to  succeed  in  the 
face  of  bitter  difficulties  than  among  negro  college-bred  men." 

Civilization  can  never  be  built  in  the  South,  continues  Profes- 
sor Du  Bois,  with  the  negro  people  an  ignorant,  turbulent  pro- 
letariat. The  attempt  to  keej)  them  laborers  antl  nothing  more, 
he  thinks,  is  worse  than  futile  : 

"They  are  not  fools,  they  have  tasted  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
they  will  not  cease  to  think,  will  not  cease  attempting  to  read 
the  riddle  of  the  world.  By  taking  away  their  best-equipped 
teachers  and  leaders,  by  slamming  the  door  of  opportunity  in 
the  faces  of  their  bolder  and  brighter  minds,  will  you  make  them 
satisfied  with  their  lot  ?  or  will  you  not  rather  transfer  liieir 
leading  from  the  hands  of  men  taught  to  think  to  the  hands  ol 
untrained  demagogs  ?  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  desijiie  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  and  despite  the  active  discouragement  and 
even  ridicule  of  friends,  the  demand  for  higher  training  steadily 
increases  among  negro  youlli :  there  were,  in  the  years  from 
1B75  to  18S0,  twenty-two  negro  graduates  from  the  Northern  col- 
leges;  from  18S5  to  1S90  there  were  forty-three,  and  from  1895  to 
1900  nearly  100  graduates.  From  Southern  negro  colleges 
there  were,  in  the  same  three  periods,  143,  413,  and  over  500 
graduates.  Here,  then,  is  the  plain  thirst  for  training;  by 
refusing  to  give  this  talented  tenth  the  key  to  knowledge  can 
any  sane  man  imagine  that  they  will  lightly  lay  aside  their 
yearning  and  contentedly  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  ?  " 

The  foundations  of  knowledge  in  the  negro  race,  as  in  others, 
concludes  Professor  Du  Bois,  "must  be  sunk  deep  in  the  college 
and  university  if  we  would  build  a  solid,  permanent  structure." 
Is  it  so  difficult,  he  asks,  to  found  a  negro  college  system  "so 
manned  and  equipped  as  to  steer  successfully  between  the 
dilettante  and  the  fool?  "     He  adds  : 

"The  function  of  the  negro  college  then  is  clear:  it  must  main- 
tain the  standards  of  popular  education,  it  must  seek  the  social 
regeneration  of  the  negro,  and  it  must  help  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  race  contact  and  cooperation.  And  finally,  beyond 
all  this,  it  must  develop  men.  Above  our  modern  socialism,  and 
out  of  the  worship  of  the  mass,  must  persist  and  evolve  that 
higher  individualism  which  the  centers  of  culture  protect ;  there 
must  come  a  loftier  respect  for  the  sovereign  human  soul  that 
seeks  to  know  itself  and  the  world  about  it ;  thxtt  seeks  a  freedom 
for  expansion  and  self-development ;  that  will  love  and  hate  and 
labor  in  its  own  way,  untrammeled  alike  by  old  and  new.  Such 
souls  aforetime  have  inspired  and  guided  worlds,  and  if  we  be 
not  wholly  bewitched  by  our  Rhine-gold,  they  shall  again. 
Herein  the  longing  of  black  men  must  have  respect:  the  rich 
and  bitter  depth  of  their  experience,  the  unknown  treasures  of 
their  inner  life,  the  strange  rendings  of  nature  they  have  seen, 
may  give  the  world  new  points  of  view  and  make  their  loving, 
living,  and  doing  precious  to  all  human  hearts.  And  to  them- 
selves in  these  the  days  that  try  their  souls  the  chance  to  soar  in 
the  dim  blue  air  above  the  smoke  is  to  their  liner  spirits  boon 
and  guerdon  for  what  they  lose  on  earth  by  being  black. 

"I  sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he  winces  not.  Across  the  color 
line  I  move  arm  in  arm  with  Balzac  and  Dumas,  where  smiling 
men  and  welcoming  women  glide  in  gilded  halls.  From  out  the 
caves  of  Evening  that  swing  between  the  strong-limbed  earth  and 
the  tracery  of  the  stars,  I  summon  Aristotle  and  Aurelius  and  what 
soul  I  will,  and  they  come  all  graciously  with  no  scorn  nor  con- 
descension. So,  wed  with  truth,  I  dwell  above  the  Veil.  Is  this 
the  life  you  grudge  us,  O  knightly  America?  Is  this  the  life  you 
long  to  change  into  the  dull  red  hideousness  of  Georgia?  Are 
you  so  afraid  lest  peering  from  tliis  high  Pisgah.  between  Philis- 
tine and  Amalekite,  we  sight  the  ProniKsed  Land?" 


HAS  THE  MUSICAL  SYMPHONY   HAD   ITS  DAY? 

MR.  HKNRY  T.  FINCK.  the  musical  critic  of  the  New 
York  Ei'ening  Post,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sym- 
phony, as  a  form  of  musical  art,  is  doomed  toextinction,  "There 
can  be  no  iloubt. "  he  thinks,  "that  the  art  form  of  the  future  for 
orchestral  music  is  the  symphonic  poem  as  constructeu  by  Liszt. 
Saint-Saens,  and  Dvordk."  Mr.  Finck  writes  further  (in  'J he 
J-uruiH,  (October-December)  as  follows: 

"Beethoven  undoubtedly  improved  on  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  in  many  important  respects ;  there  is  more 
thought,  and  food  for  thought,  in  one  of  his  than  in  a  dozen  of 
theirs.  But  his  doubling  the  length  of  the  symphony  was  a 
grievous  error,  which  has  done  a  great  deal  to  retard  the  evolu- 
tion of  music,  and  has  consigned  to  oblivion  many  works  that 
might  have  lived  had  not  their  composers,  with  his  example  be- 
fore them,  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  their  material  to  tedious 
lengths. 

"As  the  three-volume  novel  has  had  its  day,  so  the  four-move- 
ment symphony  is  doomed  to  extinction.  It  is  too  long.  Its 
writers  usually  labor  under  the  strange  delusion  that  genius  con- 
sists in  taking  some  insignificant  theme  and  developing  it  inter- 
minably with  the  utmost  display  of  technical  skill  and  ingenuity. 
(Jenius,  on  the  ccmtrary,  consists  in  the  faculty  of  originating 
significant  ideas,  expressing  them  in  the  simplest  possible  way, 
and  stopping  short  when  all  that  is  new  has  been  said,  whether 
it  makes  one  page  or  a  dozen  or  more.  In  architecture  there  is 
.some  excuse  for  skyscrapers,  because,  if  not  beautiful,  they  are 
at  any  rate  useful  and  profitable.  But  long  symphonies  are  the 
reverse  of  useful  iind  profitable.  A  very  talented  composer,  who 
died  six  years  ago,  the  Viennese  Anton  Bruckner,  practically 
wrecked  his  whole  caree;-  by  writing  skyscraper  symphonies 
lasting  up  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  No  conductor  dared  to  risk  tlie 
success  of  a  whole  concert  on  such  works,  and  consequently 
they  were  ignored,  and  the  poor  deluded  man  died  broken- 
hearted.    He  had  been  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the  tinges.  .  .   . 

"Apart  from  its  usually  excessive  length,  the  symphony  has 
the  fatal  defect  of  not  being  an  organic  form  of  art.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  there  is  no  more  connection  between  its  four  move- 
ments than  there  is  between  four  Pullman  cars ;  less,  indeed, 
because  the  best  Pullman  trains  are  vestibuled,  whereas  Hajdn 
made  the  blunder  of  entirely  detaching  the  symphonic  move- 
ments ;  and  this  blunder  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day,  altho  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  a  few  more  recent 
writers  have,  in  single  instances,  run  their  movements  together 
and  also  tried  to  connect  them  organically  by  employing,  to  a 
slight  extent,  the  same  thematic  material  in  two  or  more  of  them. 
But  the  symphony  can  hardly  be  saved  by  that  device,  It  is 
too  artificial  in  structure  to  survive  much  longer." 


NOTES. 

■    Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  an  introduction   to  Joseph  B.  Gilder's 
book  on  "  The  American  Ideal,  as  Expounded  by  American  Statesmen." 

Til-Bits,  the  famous  English  journal  founded  by  Sir  George  Newnes, 
finds  its  American  counterpart  in  a  new  and  sprightly  New  York  monthly, 
American  Tit-Bits,  edited  by  Walter  Pulitzer. 

Lyman  B.  Glover,  thedramaticcritic  of  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  and 
"  the  dean  of  the  local  dramatic  writers"  (to  quote  the  New  York  Times), 
has  become  manager  and  personal  adviser  of  Richard  Mansfield. 

The  statement  is  made  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  the  English  publishers  of 
Dickens's  works,  that  their  annual  sales  have  reached  the  immense  total 
for  many  years  past  of  250,000  copies.  In  popularity  "  Pickwick  "  leads,  and 
close  upon  that  comes"  David  Copperfield."  Says  the  London  Academy: 
"When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  novels  are  out  of  copyright  and 
have  been  issued  in  various  forms  by  other  publishers,  it  will  be  seen  how 
enormous  the  sale  of  Dickens  continues  to  be."  American  publishers  have 
frequently  made  this  same  statement. 

Thk  city  of  Patras,  Greece,  has  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  church,  to 
cost  2,000,000  drachmas  ($250,000),  by  means  of  an  architectural  contest. 
The  results  of  the  competition  are  to  be  submitted  to  some  academy  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Europe,  and  a  first  pri/.e  of  10,000  francs,  a  second  of  4,000 
francs,  and  a  third  of  2,000  francs  are  offered.  "  Much  interest,"  declares 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  United  .Stales  consul  at  Patras,  "  is  manifested  in  the  at- 
titude of  American  artists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  among  the  men 
who  have  planned  and  constructed  some  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  the  world  will  be  found  one  equal  to  planning  a  Byzantine  temple  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Greeks." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


GLACIERS   AND   CIVILIZATION. 

THESE  iwo  subjects  woukl  seem  ai  lirst  sight  to  be  entirely 
unrelated,  yet  the  latest  studies  in  anthropology  make  it 
quite  probable  that  the  advent  of  the  glacial  period  in  the  earth's 
history  marked  important  changes  in  man's  modes  of  life  and 
thought.  How  this  may  have  come  about  is  described  by  F. 
Legge  in  The  .'Icadeniy  and  Liter  at  iite  (London,  August  30). 
Mr.  Legge  thus  characterizes  European  man  as  he  was  before 
the  northern  hemisphere  became  covercil  with  ice: 

"...  A  nomad  and  a  hunter,  sleeping,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
in  trees,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tire,  and  armed  with  a  single 
weapon  made  from  a  roughly  chipped  flint.  He  either  lived  in 
single  pairs  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  families,  and  it  is  not 
yet  quite  settled  that  he  had  then  acciuired  the  use  of  spci;c!'. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  completely  naked,  and  to  have  hau:.tcv". 
only  the  flat  country  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  As  for  religion  \\: 
had  none  at  all.  and  he  threw  his  dead  into  the  midden  in  whic! 
are  found  the  bones  of  the  animals  he  struck  down  for  food.  In 
all  respects  he  seems  to  have  been  a  most  unpleasant  and  irre- 
claimable savage." 

Then  came  the  great  change  of  climate  that  ushered  in  what 
we  know  as  the  glacial  epoch.  The  polar  ice»cap  pushed  its  way 
down  until  it  invaded  the  regions  inhabited  by  man.  Mr.  Legge 
thus  describes  the  result : 

"The  first  to  fly  before  the  advancing  cold  into  the  regions 
that  remained  temperate  were  the  herb-eating  animals  who  found 
the  leaves  and  grasses  on  which  they  fed  either  killed  or  covered 
by  the  ice.  Then  followed  the  flesh-eaters  who  preyed  upon 
their  more  peaceable  fellows,  and,  with  them,  man,  who  was 
probably  even  then  one  of  the  most  destructive  flesh-e'aters  of 
them  all.  But  here  they  found  a  new  danger  awaiting  them. 
The  tilling  of  the  earth's  floor  which  led  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  perhaps  some  increase  in  the  flooding  of 
what  is  now  the  desert  of  Sahara- had  caused  the  formation  of  a 
mass  of  vapor  which  descended  in  the  form  of  rain  upon  all  lands 
south  of  the  ice-cap.  The  rains  seem  to  have  fallen  almost  in- 
cessantly, swelling  further  the  already  swollen  rivers  into  floods 
and  surpassing  the  Biblical  deluge  in  .so  far  that  they  must  have 
lasted  for  years  and  centuries  instead  of  days.  What  became  of 
the  other  animals  during  this  time  we  do  not  know,  but  probably 
the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  larger  brutes  like  the  elephants 
and  tigers  enabled  them  to  transport  themselves  to  high  ground 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods.  As  for  man,  the  weakest  and 
yet  the  most  resourceful  of  the  larger  brutes,  he  took  refuge  from 
the  storms  in  grottoes  and  caverns,  and  it  was  here  that,  for  the 
first  time,  he  became  a  social  animal.  Here  the  fire,  which  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  where  he  had  before  made  his  resting- 
place  was  perhaps  only  an  occasional  accident,  became  really  the 
domestic  hearth  round  which  huddled  all  the  different  families 
compelled  by  the  storms  to  take  refuge  in  the  cave.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  long  periods  of  enforced  idleness  from  the  chase 
induced  him  to  make  himself  clothes  from  the  skins  of  the  ani- 
mals which  he  snared  or  ran  down.  Here,  too,  the  leisure  and 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  emulation  produced  by  the  society  of  his 
fellows  led  him  to  fashion  new  weapons  and  tools,  to  make 
scrapers  for  skins,  axes  for  cutting,  maces  for  striking,  instead 
of  the  clumsy  chipped  flint  held  in  the  hand  which  in  the  earlier 
days  formed  his  only  implement.  And  here  especially,  the  press- 
ure of  common  danger  and  the  need  of  organized  defense 
against  the  cave-bear  and  the  cave-lion  led  him  to  elect  a  com- 
mon leader  as  stags  and  horses  are  wont  to  do,  to  whose  rule  he 
voluntarily  submitted.  The  arts  of  decoration,  of  industry,  and 
of  government  all  took  their  rise  within  the  cave. 

"At  length  the  glaciers  retreated,  and  as  the  new  vegetation 
sprang  up  in  their  wake  the  animals  followed  it  northward,  and 
with  the  animals  went  man.  But  it  was  a  changed  being  who 
went  with  them,  and  after  this  his  rise  was  rapid.  The  drying- 
up  of  the  land  had  cleared  away  the  fogs  which  had  for  so  long 
hid  the  sun,  and  henceforth  the  summers  were  more  hot,  while 
the  winters,  owing  to  radiation,  were  more  cold  than  before. 
Hence  the  animals — now  chiefly  the  horse  and  the  reindeer — by 


which  primitive  man  lived,  migrated  at  fixed  times  in  search  of 
the  climate  necessary  to  them,  and  man  became  a  traveler. 
True,  too,  to  the  lessons  of  mutual  help  that  he  had  learned  in 
the  cave,  he  hit  ujjon  a  plan  of  div.^..m  of  lalxir,  so  that  the  most 
skilful  handicraftsman  stayed  at  home  and  made  axes  while  the 
swiftest  and  strongest  hunter  used  them  abroad  for  their  mutual 
sustenance.  And  now  began  the  dawniiigs  of  art.  Vanity 
seems  to  have  been  its  first  motive;  for  its  earliest  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  directed  to  j)ainting  the  face  with  different  colored 
earths,  to  making  ornaments  that  were  not  yet  amulets,  and  to 
adorning  the  skins  in  which  the  artist  was  clad.  But  before  long 
art  began  to  be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  or  rather  for  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  to  the  practiser,  and  weajMjns,  tfwls,  and 
sometimes  the  rocks  were  covered  with  pictorial  reiiresentations 
of  animals  and  of  man  himself.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  the 
figures  shown  upon  certain  colored  stones  belonging  to  paleolithic 
times,  we  have  the  first  precursor  of  a  system  of  writing.  And 
."s  the  materials  necessary  for  such  tlesigns  were  not  always  to 
1k'  r  und  in  one  place,  while  well-decor.lied  weapons,  tools,  and 
cl)the:.  had  a  certain  value  of  their  own,  some  sort  of  system  of 
br.rlo-  v.  ith  distant  tribes  sprang  up,  and  so  trade  was  born. 

"  H' re  we  must  stop.  It  is  the  opinion  of  writerslikeM.de 
-Mortillet  that  in  Europe,  at  all  events,  the  education  of  our 
ancestors  was  completed  by  the  invasion  of  tribes  coming  from 
Asia  Minor,  who  introduced  among  the  afx)rigines  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals,  the  practise  of  agriculture,  and  finally  relig- 
ion, waj,  and  slavery.  It  may  be  so,  altho  this  raises  the  ques- 
tion how  these  invaders  themselves  came  to  be  instructed  in 
these  matters,  which  is  a  question  which  can  not  here  be  an- 
swered. Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  us  in  these  days 
of  Alpine  accidents,  when  the  ice  takes  its  toll  of  victims  as 
regularly  as  does  the  sea,  how  important  a  part  the  glacier,  now 
only  thought  of  as  part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  jjlayground 
of  Europe,  has  formerly  played  in  the  civilization  of  the  Euro- 
pean man." 


IS   THE    KITCHEN    INDISPENSABLE? 

THIS  question  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  Ur.  David 
Paulson,  writing  in  Ciood  Health.  Arguing  from  the 
ready  cooked  ))reparations  that  are  now  becitming  more  and  more 
common,  he  concludes  that  in  the  near  future  the  house  will  need 
no  cooking-room  of  its  own.     Says  Dr.  Paulson  : 

"Almost  every  branch  of  human  industry  has  either  been 
revolutionized  or  has  had  its  pulse-beat  quickened  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  inventive  genius  and  labor-saving 
devices.  The  kitchen  alone  has  heroically  resisted  the  aggres- 
sive encroachments  of  modern  improvements.  In  the  majority 
of  homes,  while  the  husband  reaps  the  advantages  which  have 
been  developed  by  modern  science,  his  wife  continues  to  super- 
vise a  kitchen  whose  methods  have  not  been  materially  changed 
since  the  days  when  her  grandmother  divided  her  time  between 
bending  over  the  s]>inning-wheel  and  working  in  front  of  a  hot 
fireplace. 

"The  mush  is  cooked  in  practically  the  same  way  and  in  simi- 
larly constructed  kettles,  and  is,  therefore,  just  as  pasty  now  as 
it  was  then.  The  bread  is  as  doughy  in  this  generation  as  it 
was  in  the  last,  and  the  poor  stomach,  which  does  not  now  have 
the  benefit  of  the  strong  nerve  impulse  which  the  active  life  of 
our  forefathers  tended  to  promote,  has  to  be  coaxed  by  digestive 
stimulants.  When  these  fail,  its  various  protests  are  often 
silenced  by  vile  nostrums. 

"Cereal  foods  should  be  subjected  to  sufficient  heat  to  dextrin- 
ize  them  thoroughly,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  much  more 
satisfactorily  in  properly  equipped  food  factories  under  scientific 
supervision,  than  it  ever  will  be  in  the  average  kitchen,  while 
the  pre.sent  more  or  less  desultory  way  of  cooking  still  prevails. 
Peas  and  beans  can  be  relieved  of  their  almost  indigestible  hull, 
and  then  baked,  on  a  large  scale,  far  more  economically  than 
they  can  be  prepared  in  the  individual  home. 

"The  etiucation  of  the  average  cook  has  not  been  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  her  to  discover  the  fact  that  nuts  are  the 
most  nutritious  food  that  nature  produces  ;  much  less  has  she  ac- 
quired the  art  of  transforming  them  into  wholesome,  appetizing, 
and  readily  digestible  food  preparations.  The  dainty  nut  prep- 
arations  that   are   now  made  in  many  factories,  as  a  result  of 
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paintitakiug  expehmeiUalioii  ami  in  accordance  with  Uetinitr  for- 
mulas, ttflfonl  a  splenilul  tlemoiistration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
finxl  factory  over  the  kitchen  'i'lie  latest  invasion  which  the 
factory  has  nmde  into  tlie  kitchen  domain  is  by  placing  upon  the 
market  u  series  of  cereal  nut-soup  stocks.  With  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  a  little  boiliny  water  and  some  simple  stirring,  the  most 
untutored  cook,  laii  ino'liice  snrprisiniiiv  appetizing  sou])s  from 
these  stocks. 

"It  is  already  ackuuulcdgcd  that  triiil.s  can  be  put  up  more 
beautifulh'  as  well  as  more  successfully  in  the  canning  factory 
than  in  the  kitchen.  This  does  away  in  one  stroke  with  the  an- 
nual fruit-canning  annoyances  that  were  such  a  source  of  afflic- 
tion to  our  patient  motliers  and  grandmothers. 

"The  kitchen,  like  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  old-fashioned 
reaper,  must  sooner  or  later  become  merely  a  relic  of  a  bygone 
age.  There  will  be  those  who  will  deplore  the  disappearance  of 
the  kitchen  and  home  cooking,  just  as  there  were  some  who 
lamented  the  displacement  of  the  candle  by  lamps,  lamps  by  gas, 
and  gas  by  the  electric  light  ;  but  labor-saving  devices  and  mod- 
ern inventive  genius  are  invading  the  kitchen,  and  its  days  will 
soon  be  numbered." 


may  not  find  a  place  in  surgery,  owing  to  its  absolute  harmless- 
ness  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  causes  sleep  to  take  place. 
At  any  rate,  'Javanese  narcosis"  may  perhaps  be  susceptible  of 
successful  application  to  the  treatment  of  certain  bram  troubles, 
such  as  headache,  vertigo,  insomnia,  etc." — Translation  ntadt 
for  The  LrrKKARV  Digkst. 


A    NEW   METHOD   OF   ANESTHESIA. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  made  by  a  Dutch  physician,  Dr. 
Steiner,  among  some  Javanese  prisoners  in  a  hospital  at 
Surabaya,  Java,  is  reported  by  La  Semaine  Midicale  (Paris). 
According  to  an  abstract  published  in  Cosmos  (August  30),  Dr. 
Steiner  observed  a  native  who  appeared  to  be  treating  his  com- 
rades by  plunging  them  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  which  he  obtained 
by  compression  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  author  notes  that  this 
method  of  anesthesia,  tho  unknown  tons,  was  probably  practised 
among  the  ancients,  for  the  carotid  was  sometimes  known  as 
tir/erta  sopor  if  era  [the  sleep-giving  artery],  and  a  similar  name 
is  still  used  among  the  Russians.  Says  the  writer,  describing 
the  results  of  the  treatment  observed  among  the  Javanese  : 

■■  Under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  the  patient  was  seen  to 
grow  restless ;  at  the  same  time  his  respiration  became  quicker 
and  deeper ;  then  the  head  fell  backward.  The  compression  of 
the  neck  was  stopped,  and  the  patient,  after  keeping  for  some  in- 
stants the  same  immovable  attitude  of  a  sleeping  man.  opened 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  as  if  he  had  been 
rudely  awakened. 

"M.  Steiner  soon  learned  that  this  practise  is  widespread  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Java,  as  in  the  islands  of  Madura  and  Banka, 
and  that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  the  use  of  general  massage, 
which  appears  to  be  greatly  in  vogue  among  the  natives.  .  .  . 
They  believe  that  it  has  a  favorable  eflect  in  cases  of  fatigue, 
headache,  insomnia,  etc. 

"These  facts  appearing  to  be  worth  more  careful  stud}-,  the 
author  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  thirty'  Javanese,  two  of 
whom  were  women.  He  first  applied  the  process  as  it  had  been 
taught  him  by  the  curer  of  Surabaya,  but  later  be  was  led  to 
modify  it  so  that  he  could  better  observe  the  subject  under  ex- 
periment. ...  Of  the  thirty  subjects  so  treated,  only  five  did 
not  respond  ;  with  all  the  others  there  suddenly  came  on  a  com- 
plete loss  of  sensibility  and  thought,  so  that  in  one  case  the 
author  lanced  an  inguinal  abscess  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  there  was  not  the 
least  accident.  ...  It  should  be  noted  that  the  experiments 
were  made  on  subjects  exempt  from  all  affections  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  that  the  duration  of  the  compression  was  always 
very  short. 

"To  explain  these  phenomena,  we  evidently  can  not  have  re- 
course to  suggestion,  since  pres.sure  exerted  not  on  the  carotid 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  artery  remains  absolutely  with- 
out effect.  On  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  cerebral  anemia,  which  the 
author  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  these  mani- 
festations, can  not  be  the  only  one.  ...  It  is  probable  that  other 
factors,  such  as  the  compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and 
the  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  add  their  part  to  the 
effect. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  interpretation  of  the  mechanism  that 
produces  the  phenomenon,  it  seems  worthy  of  notice,  and 
Steiner  asks  whether  anesthesia  by  compression  of  the  carotid 


THE  LATEST  BALLOONING  FEAT. 

SANTOS  DUMONT  has  been  eclipsed,  or  at  least  .some 
Englishmen  think  so,  by  Stanley  Spencer,  who  has  just 
sailed  thirty  miles  over  London  in  a  dirigible  balloon  or  "air- 
ship" of  his  own  invention.  This  balloon,  we  are  told  in  a  de- 
spatch to  The  Sun  (New  York,  September  21)  embodied  some 
new  features,  including  the  position  of  the  propeller,  which  was 
in  front  instead  of  behind.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  skeleton  framework  of  the  air-ship  is  a  frail-looking  affair 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a  cradle  for  the  aeronaut  a  few  feet 
from  the  back  end.  The  tractor,  which  is  made  of  pine,  is 
placed  in  the  fore-part  of  the  framework  and  draws  tiie  ship 
after  it.  Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  the  bluntness  of  the  front 
makes  for  steadiness,  rigidity,  and  progression.  The  gas-bag, 
which  is  70  feet  long,  is  capal)le  of  holding  20,000  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  so  constructed  that,  if  in  the  event  of  a  mis- 
chance it  is  torn,  it  acts  as  a  parachute,  bringing  the  aeronaut 
safely  to  the  earth.  It  can  descend  rapidly.  The  gas  can  be 
replaced  by  air  in  a  very  short  time.  The  motor  is  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  mechanism.  A  slender  platform  of  bamboo 
and  rope  suspended  from  the  balloon  acts  as  a  car  and  carries 
the  engine.  It  also  provides  a  footing  for  three  or  four  persons. 
The  patrol  motor,  which  has  a  capacity  of  30  horse-power,  is 
placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  gas-valve. " 

The  aeronaut  said,  in  an  interview  : 

"I  began  the  ascent  at  4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  de- 
scended at  the  end  of  the  journey  like  a  butterfly  on  a  flower  at 
6  o'clock.  I  calculate  that  the  entire  distance  covered  was  about 
thirty  miles.  Before  crossing  the  Thames  I  made  two  circular 
evolutions,  and  circumvented  the  big  wheel  at  the  Earl's  Court 
Exposition.  The  people  looked  like  ants.  The}'  could  see  and 
hear  the  propeller  working.  I  thought  of  alighting  at  Harrow, 
but  there  were  too  many  houses,  .so  I  proceeded  to  Eastcote, 
where  I  descended  in  perfect  safety  without  any  assistance. 

"A  few  minutes  after  I  got  down  an  old  farmer  came  along. 
He  was  too  frightened  to  come  very  near.  Perhaps  he  took  me 
for  the  first  arrival  from  Mars.  He  came  to  my  assistance,  how- 
ever, and  between  us  we  managed  to  disinflate  the  balloon. 
Others  came  and  assisted  me,  so  that  two  hours  after  alighting 
the  whole  air-ship  was  packed  for  London." 

Mr.  Spencer  asserts  that  the  steering-apparatus  was  perfect 
and  that  his  "ship  "  answered  her  helm  beautifully,  but  spectators 
report  that  the  machine  sometimes  whirled  oddly  about  and 
seemed  not  to  be  in  perfect  control.  The  correspondent  of  The 
^un  states  that  the  all-important  question  of  control  in  a  wind — 
the  rock  on  which  so  many  aeronautical  ventures  have  split — is 
by  no  means  settled. 


Non-Mlcrobian  Germ-Diseases.— Only  a  few  years 
ago,  says  a  reviewer  in  the  Revue  Scientifiqiie  (August  2) ,  the 
notion  of  infection  was  strictly  limited  to  the  idea  of  microbes, 
and  all  infectious  diseases  were  attributed  to  the  action  of  micro- 
bian  germs.  Infections  provoked  by  organisms  having  no  rela- 
tionship with  the  microbes  had,  it  is  true,  been  observed,  but 
these  organisms  were  classified  in  the  same  group  with  the  mi- 
crobes and  were  described  under  names  implying  connection 
with  these  latter  organisms.     The  reviewer  continues  : 

"Thus  the  history  of  the  parasites  of  actinomycosis,  of  madu- 
ra  foot,  of  the  farcy  of  cattle,  etc.,  occurs  in  most  treatises  on 
bacteriology,  and  even  the  parasite  of  malaria  is  sometimes  to 
be  found  there  under  the  name  bacillus  malarias.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, observations  have  been  multiplied  of  true  infection  pro- 
duced by  divers  definite  organisms  that  have  no  possible  rel«- 
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tionship  with  microbes.  To  mention  only  vegetable  organisms, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  certain  mucorini,  most  of  the  blas- 
tomycetes,  various  species  of  plectascinea,  etc.  .  .  .  As  we  know, 
the  seal  of  these  parasites  is  very  variable.  A  certain  number 
are  localized  in  the  integuments,  developing  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  penetrating  into  it  more  or  less  deeply,  and  even  in- 
vading the  hair,  nails,  etc.  But  others  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  organism,  taking  up  their  abode  either  in  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  digestive  apparatus  or  in  the  respiratory  organs;  or 
they  may  enter  oilier  systems  through  the  blood  and  ihen  may 
give  rise  to  real  generalized  infection.  The  various  diseases  due 
to  these  fungi  have  a  very  complicated  pathology,  of  which  we 
understand  the  causes  better  than  the  symptoms,  and  whose 
means  of  cure  are  yet  very  insufficiently  developed." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


THE    ENGINEER   AND   THE   MOTOR  MAN— A 
COMPARISON. 

IT  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  while  the  position 
of  locomotive  engineer  requires  careful  training,  almost  any 
one  can  run  a  trolley-car.  The  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in 
The  Scientific  American  (September  13)  assures  us  that  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Taking  as  his  text  the  recent  narrow 
escape  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  maintains  that  most  trolley 
accidents  arc  due  to  the  incompetence  of  the  men  In  charge  of 
the  motors,  and  urges  greater  attention  to  the  selection  and 
training  of  these  men.     He  says  : 

"Considerations of  public  safety  demand  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  of  the  selection  and  training  of  motor 
men  :  and  in  considering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
at  the  very  outset  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  task  assigned  to 
the  motorman  have  been  greatly  underrated.  We  venture  to  as- 
sert without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  driving  of  a  motor-car 
at  a  moderate  speed  in  a  crowded  city,  or  at  the  higher  speeds 
that  obtain  in  suburban  service,  calls  for  closer  watchfulness  and 
quicker  judgment  than  the  driving  of  a  fast  passenger-locomo- 
tive on  a  steam-railroad.  A  few  considerations  will  show  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  steam-locomotive  runs  on  a  fenced-in  right 
of  way,  and  has  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own  pair  of  steel  rails  ; 
its  movements  are  controlled  by  an  elaborate  system  of  signals, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  engineer,  e.xcept  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  finds  every  provision  made  to  assist  him  in 
controlling  his  train  and  maintaining  it  in  its  proper  position 
relative  to  other  trains  ;  there  are  no  cross  streets  at  every  200  to 
300  feet,  through  which  other  trains  may  come  unheralded  to 
cross  his  track  ;  nor  is  there  a  mass  of  vehicular  or  pedestrian 
traffic  that  may  quickly  gather  and  surge  over  the  track  in  front 
of  him,  necessitating  exquisite  judgment  as  to  pace  and  distance 
if  he  would  avoid  continual  arrest  on  the  charge  of  culpable 
homicide. 

"The  motorman,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  his  car  on  a  public 
thoroughfare  ;  he  has  no  signals  to  warn  him  of  obstructions  ;  no 
carefully  marked-otf  distances;  no  home  and  distance  signals  ; 
no  clearly  painted  signboards  giving  him  the  pitch  of  the  hills, 
or  even  in  some  cases  the  curvature  of  the  line  ;  he  has  to  depend 
on  his  own  judgment  as  to  speed  and  distance  ;  and  at  any  time, 
when  he  is  speeding  his  car  in  the  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
company's  schedule,  he  is  liable  to  find  the  track  ahead  of  him 
obstructed  by  a  lumbering  wagon  or  .some  unsuspecting  or  be- 
wildered pedestrian.  We  venture  to  repeat  that  of  the  two  men 
the  motorman  holds  the  more  difficult  and  responsible  position  ; 
and  yet  we  find  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  steam-railroad 
engineers  are  subjected  to  an  apprenticeship  of  many  years  be- 
fore they  graduate  to  the  throttle,  and  by  that  time  are  a  highly 
intelligent  and  well-paid  body  of  men,  the  average  trolley-car 
motorman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rushed  into  his  job  with  ab- 
surdly inadequate  preparation  ;  that  his  pay  is  barely  half  as 
much  as  that  of  the  locomotive  engineer  ;  and  that  in  point  of 
intelligence,  training,  and  reliability  he  does  not  compare  with 
the  men  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  less  difficult  and  exact- 
ing work  to  do. 

"This  is  all  wrong,  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty  for  it  in  the 
gbastly  list  of  tragedies  which,  during  the  last  summer  months, 
has  been   growing  frightfully   in   length   and   in  the  shocking 


nature  of  its  fatalities.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  the 
motorman  had  a  comparatively  easy  task  when  electric  trolleys 
were  first  introduced,  when  cars  were  small  and  spee«ls  were  low, 
the  motorman  of  to-day  is  in  a  vastly  ditlereiii  p«jsili«ii,  liandliiig 
as  he  does  a  car  which  is  two  or  three  times  as  heavy  and  travels 
at  nearly  two  or  three  times  the  speed  of  the  car  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  great  peril  through  which  our  I'lesidenl  has  recently 
passed  will  not  have  been  without  its  due  effect  if  it  leads  to  a 
thorough  inveslig.ition  and  some  stringent  laws  on  the  selection 
and  training  of  iroUey-car  niotormen." 


A   NEW   ATMOSPHERIC   GAS. 

\  NOTHER  new  gas  has  been  discovered  lu  the  atmosphere. 
^^^  This  time  it  is  not  a  normal  com])oiieiit  like  argon  and  its 
companions,  but  rather  an  impurity  like  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
almost  always  present.  The  new  gas  is  described  in  l.a  Science 
lllustrt'e  (August  30)  by  M.  M.  Molinie.  It  is  a  formic  amid, 
composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  the 
fact  of  its  existence  has  been  officially  announced  by  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Institute.     M.  Molini6  says: 

"The  experiment  is  a  delicate  one — the  air  passing  through  a 
tube  filled  with  lime-water  or  baryta-water  determines  a  white 
deposit  of  alkaline  carbonate  in  the  limpid  liquid.  All  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  thus  collected  in  insoluble  combination,  and  the 
estimation  of  this  deposit  enables  us  to  measure  with  great 
exactness  the  variations  of  the  element  carbon  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  mean  is  about  30  liters  to  100  cubic  meters  [0.03  of 
one  per  cent,  by  volume],  with  regular  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
oscillations,  differences  between  city  and  country,  etc.  ;  but  a 
curious  thing  is  that  if  the  duration  of  contact  of  the  air  and  the 
alkali  is  prolonged  for  several  hours,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  measured  increases  in  large  proportions. 

"Whence  comes  this  acid,  which  is  not  detected  when  the  air 
passes  through  the  liquid  that  is  supposed  to  retain  all  the  car- 
bonic acid?  The  explanation  that  is  most  plausible  and  that  lias 
been  verified  by  experiment  refers  the  effects  to  the  presence  in 
the  air  of  an  organic  gas,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  alkali  with 
formation  of  carbonic  aci'\  After  investigation  M.  Henriet 
recognized  the  pre.sence  of  a  formic  amid. 

"This  discovery  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view,  the 
gas  existing  in  notable  proportions.  .  .  .  Such  a  gas  may  greatly 
affect  the  purity  and  value  of  an  atmosphere  ;  ...  it  is  perhaps 
to  compounds  of  this  kind  or  to  closely  related  chemical  species 
that  we  must  attribute  the  toxic  jjower  of  disease-laden  air  that 
often  shows  on  analysis  little  or  no  difference  from  pure  moun- 
tain air. 

"From  the  physiological  point  of  view  the  presence  of  an  amid 
may  clear  up  some  obscure  points  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
by  plants.  According  to  the  theory  now  held,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  decomposed  into  retained  carbon  and  expired  oxygen  under 
the  influence  of  light,  by  the  chlorophyl  of  the  leaves.  This 
fixed  carbon  is  not  naturally  in  the  state  of  coal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mines.  The  cellular  edifice  takes  it  as  a  foundation  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  divers  atoms,  forming  many  compounds,  such  as 
alkaloids,  sugars,  gums,  etc.  ;  but  there  must  exist  between  the 
carbonic  acid  and  its  fixation-products  numerous  intermediaries. 
Formic  aldehyd  has  been  isolated  by  English  scientists,  and 
the  new  amid  may  perhaps,  when  its  action  on  chlorophyl  is 
known,  enable  us  to  discover  in  what  state  the  carbon  becomes 
fixed.  This  amid  is  perhaps  the  transition  form  between  the 
fixed  product  of  combustion  and  the  carbon  of  the  cell." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Odor  of  a  New  Fire.-  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says 
Cassicr' s  Magazine  (September),  that  an  unpleasant  smell 
makes  itself  manifest  in  buildings  when  the  heating  apparatus 
is  employed  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval  of  rest, 
even  if  the  temperature  does  not  reach  the  boiling-point  of 
water.  Many  reasons  have  been  put  forward  in  explanation 
of  this  fact,  and  it  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the 
smell  was  due  to  a  dry  distillation  of  the  dust  particles,  tho  this 
could  take  place  only  at  temperatures  greatly  exceeding  those 
likely  to  arise  in  the   usual  forms  of  low-pressure  steam  appa- 
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ratus,  or  thosi-  dcpcmliny  on  the  circulaiioii  oi  hot  water,  lii 
oilier  to  arrive  at  the  real  cause  of  this  evil,  exhaustive  exaniiiia- 
lions  have  been  made  iu  Germany  of  the  different  kinds  of  dust 
Jejwsited  iu  dwellings  and  school-buildings.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  as  rccordeil  in  the  iiesundhi^its-ln^enieur 
and  abstracted  in  the  volume  of  Foreign  Abstracts  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  have  shown  the  line  dust,  collected 
with  due  precautions,  to  consist  largely,  and  in  some  cases 
wholly,  of  very  minutely  divided  horse-dung.  Moreover,  the 
dust  found  in  the  cold  pipes  always  contained  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  moisture  and  was  rich  in  micro-organisiiis.  When  the  ap- 
paratus is  brst  set  in  operation  the  warmth  induces  these  organ- 
isms to  vegetate  in  great  numbers  and  results  in  setting  free 
large  volumes  of  ammonia.  This  gives  rise  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  and  has  an  irritating  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  smells,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  thoronghly 
clean  the  pipes  and  coils  before  the  fires  are  lighted." 


Utilization  of  Atmosplieric  Electricity.— it  has  been 
reported  that  this  long-sought  end  has  been  attained  by  Clement 
Figueras,  an  engineer  of  the  Canary  islands,  who  has  been  a 
professor  at  St.  Augustin's  College,  Las  Pal  mas.  The  story 
goes  that  he  has  "discovered  the  means  of  transforming  the  elec- 
tric energy  of  the  atmosphere  so  that  it  may  be  utilized  indus- 
trially." He  keeps  details  secret,  and  has  had  difierent  parts  of 
his  apparatus,  so  it  is  said,  constructed  at  Paris,  at  Berlin,  and 
in  America  for  greater  safety.  The  Eleclrical  A^e  states  that 
Figueras  claims  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  current  of  550  volts  with 
which  he  runs  a  25  horse-power  motor  and  lights  his  house. 
Large  sums  are  said  to  have  been  refused  by  the  inventor  for  his 
secret.  L' Electricien  (Paris)  remarks  that  if  this  extraordinary 
report  should  be  true,  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  would 
be  incalculable  ;  but  it  prudently  adds  that  many  other  inventors 
have  had  similar  dreams  without  realizing  them.  Cosmos  com- 
ments on  the  matter  as  follows:  "If  M.  Figueras  has  found  out 
this  secret,  why  is  he  contented  with  25  horse-power?  The  source 
is  inexhaustible,  and  excej^t  for  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus, 
there  is  no  reason  whyseveral  ciphers  should  not  be  added  to  his 
figures.  What  gold-mine  owner  is  content  with  taking  out  a 
few  grams  of  metal  and  leaving  great  nuggets  behind?" — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Taste  of  IVIiltc.— It  is  well  known  that  the  flavor  of 
the  rnilk  given  by  a  cow  may  be,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  the  food  eaten  by  the  animal.  An  investigation  re- 
cently made  along  this  line  by  Backhaus,  of  Konigsberg  Univer- 
sity, is  thus  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  9)  : 

"Cows  were  given  various  substances  in  their  regular  food, 
and  record  was  kept  not  only  of  the  influence  of  these  on  the 
flavor  of  the  milk,  but  of  the  action  of  the  milk  on  the  health  of 
the  consumers.  ...  It  was  clearly  observed  that  altho  foods 
play  a  part — or  rather,  certain  foods,  for  .some  have  no  influence 
— there  is  also  a  very  evident  personal  influence.  Some  cows 
give  always,  no  matter  what  their  food  may  be,  a  milk  of  strong 
or  disagreeable  flavor,  which  is  apt  to  cause  digestive  troubles. 
In  vain  is  the  food  changed  ;  the  flavor  persists.  We  thus  see 
that  the  taste  of  the  milk  depends  in  a  certain  measure  on  the 
cow's  food,  but  in  a  degree  more  important  still  on  the  inherent 
peculiarities  of  the  animal." — Translation  made  for  The  Lrr- 

ERARY   DlCKST. 


A  Tree  thiat  Dries  up  Springs.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  [of  France]  M.  Lamey  re- 
ported, according  to  Cosmos,  that  the  eucalyptus  is  a  dangerous 
tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs,  which  it  dries  up  rapidly. 
"I  have  seen,"  said  he,  ...  "a  eucalyptus  whose  roots  had 
penetrated  into  the  pipes  of  a  sink.  The  fountain  that  supplied 
the  house  had  been  destroyed  by  the  roots  of  neighboring  euca- 
Ij'ptus  trees,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down.  ...  At  the 
forestry  station  of  St.  Ferdinand,  built  near  a  spring  that  issues 
from  a  natural  grotto,  the  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  planted 
above  have  penetrated  the  fissures  in  the  rock  and  have  com- 
pletely covered  the  interior  of  the  grotto  with  a  thick   velvety 


iayci  lormed  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  tiny  rootlets,  short 
and  tufted,  similar  to  those  by  which  the  ivy  clings  to  walls. 
Owing  to  their  energetic  absorptive  power,  these  rootlets,  greedy 
for  water,  had  also  invaded  and  choked  the  conduits  so  that  the 
outflow  from  the  spring  was  greatly  reduced.  We  may  say, 
then,  that  altho  certain  species  of  eucalyptus  are  valuable  aids 
in  drying  marshy  land,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  from  planting  them 
in  the  neighborhood  of  springs  used  for  domestic  purposes  or 
irrigation." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Fireproof  Wood. — A  series  of  experiments  on  "fire- 
proofed  "  wood  have  recently  been  carried  out  by  Prof.  C.  L. 
Norton,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Engi- 
fleering  (London)  thus  describes  the  experiments  and  their  re- 
sults ; 

"In  the  first  place,  small  pieces  of  treated  and  untreated  wood 
were  held  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  untreated  woods  flamed, 
but  the  fireproofed  specimens  burned  without  flame,  and  the 
glow  always  disappeared  very  quickly  after  removal  from  the 
flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  On  weighing  the  specimens  after 
the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  oak  the  loss  iu 
the  Bunsen  flame  was  the  same  with  fireproofed  and  untreated 
specimens ;  but  with  pine  the  latter  lost  fifteen  per  cent,  more 
than  the  treated  wood.  In  other  experiments  the  time  taken  to 
burn  through  sticks  in  the  Bunsen  flame  was  noted,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  fireproofed  specimens  lasted  one  minute  longer  than  the 
untreated  ones.  Placed  in  an  electric  mufHe,  all  the  fireproofed 
woods  could  readily  be  reduced  to  charcoal ;  but  if  dropped  on 
to  a  red-hot  iron  plate,  untreated  specimens  caught  fire,  whilst 
the  others  merely  charred  at  the  points  of  contact.  Other  experi- 
ments included  the  firing  of  two  huts — one  built  of  natural  and 
the  other  of  fireproofed  timber,  the  latter  showing  much  the 
greater  resistance.  An  important  point  brought  out  in  the  ex- 
periments was  that  the  specimens  merely  painted  with  a  fire- 
proof paint  resisted  quite  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  whole 
mass  of  the  timber  had  been  impregnated  with  a  fireproofing 
solution." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Some  very  interesting  observations  from  balloons  have  been  made  re- 
lating to  ornitholojj}',"  say  7^1?  Aeronautical  World.  "  Inquiry  resulted  in 
the  assumption  that  401  metres  [1,315  feet]  was  the  limit  to  which  birds  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  ground 
for  the  assertion  of  a  well-known  zoologist  that  there  were  bird.s  which 
raised  themselves  8,000  inetres  [26,240  feet]  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  lowest  limits  of  the  clouds  seem  to  be  the  highest  of  bird  flight.  More- 
comprehensive  observations  are  yet  necessary,  especially  in  couQtrie& 
where  many  birds  of  passage  cross,  as,  for  example,  Italy." 

"  Doubt  continues  to  reign  in  the  world  of  electricians,"  says  VosmoSy 
"  regarding  the  reality  of  the  communication  established  by  Marconi  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  England.  Recently,  in  U ^tincelle  ^lecirique,  M, 
Turpain,  a  specialist  in  the  matter,  expresses  very  categorically  his  opin- 
ion of  the  announced  results.  He  believes  that  the  signals  received  must 
be  attributed  to  atmospheric  influences  and  not  to  the  operations  of  the 
transraitting-station.  He  thinks  also  that  Marconi  has  not  solved  the 
problem  of  synchronism  in  such  away  as  to  permit  the  localization  of  wire- 
less  messages.  We  must  then  await  new  and  more  convincing  experiments 
before  giving  a  definite  opinion,  but  it  would  seem  that  so  far  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  cables  have  no  very  serious  reason  to  be  disturbed."— 
Traiislation  made  for  THE  Literaky  Digest. 

"Odd  resemblances  to  various  objects,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cidental coincidences,  are  presented  by  a  number  of  fungi,"  says  Rev.  A. 
S.  Wilson  in  Knowledge^  August.  "There  is  the  Jew's-ear  fungus,  which 
grows  on  stumps  of  the  elder,  and  is  so  named  from  its  unmistakable  like- 
ness to  a  human  ear.  The  Geasters  are  curiously  like  starfish  ;  Aser6e 
has  an  extraordinary  resemblance  both  in  form  and  color  to  a  sea-anem- 
one ;  equally  remarkable  is  the  likeness  to  a  bird's  nest  seen  in  species  of 
Crucibulum,  Cyathus,  and  Nidularia.  Tho  most  of  these  are  too  small  to 
impose  on  one,  the  resemblance  is  singularly  exact,  and  a  large  specimen 
might  almost  pass  for  the  nest  of  some  small  bird,  the  eggs  being  admir- 
ably represented  by  the  little  oval  fruits  of  the  fungus.  Even  in  such  cases 
we  must  not  too  rashly  conclude  that  the  resemblance  confers  no  advan- 
tage. The  existence  of  attractive  characters  in  so  many  fungi  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same  principles  are  in  operation  among  them  as  among 
flowering  plants.  Numerous  facts  indicate  a  tendency  in  fungi  to  assume 
a  guise  which  helps  either  to  protect  the  plant  or  to  promote  the  fertilissa- 
tion,  germination,  or  dispersion  of  its  spores  If,  as  some  mycologists  l)e- 
lieve,  spores  benefit  through  being  swallowed  by  animals,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  a  fungus  might  profit  by  being  mistaken  even  for  a  bird's 
nest  containing  eggs." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

A   NEW   ARGUMENT   FOR    REINCARNATION. 

THE  old  UiKtrinu of  ■' metempsychosis,"  or  iraiismigratiou  of 
souls,  voiced  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  accepted  as  an  es- 
sential feature  of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  advocated  in 
Europe  and  America  by  the  thinkers  of  the  Theosophical  school, 
finds  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Orlando  J.  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association,  whose  new  book  on  the  subject  is 
characterized  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Uuiversity  (in 
a  review  in  the  Boston  Trattscript) ,  as  a  work  "singularly 
original  and  individual"  and  "on  many  accounts  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  ample  literature  concerning  free-will 
and  predestination."  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Eternalisra :  A 
Theory  of  Infinite  Justice,"  and  Mr.  Smith's  argument  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  individual  is  created  at  his  birth 
by  a  divine  Power,  or  by  the  i)rocesses  of  Nature.  Now  we  can 
not  deny  that  some  individuals  are  born  good  and  others  bad, 
and  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  infinite  Justice 
the  theory  that  one  individual  is  created — "compelled  to  be" — 
with  a  noble  character,  and  another  individual  with  a  vicious 
character. 

If  God  or  Nature  has  created  a  criminal,  can  we  acquit  the 
Creator  of  all  accountability  for  the  criminal  ?  Has  not  the  soul 
which  is  created  vicious  been  deeply  wronged  ?  How  can  men 
be  held  to  equal  moral  accountability  if  they  have  not  been  en- 
tlowed  in  the  beginning  with  ecjual  goodness,  equal  strength, 
equal  intelligence?  Are  not  those  who  are  born  vicious  really 
the  victims  of  the  malice  of  Nature  or  of  the  wrath  of  God  ? 

Such  questions  are  not  answered  satisfactorily  by  the  Christian 
religion.  The  argument  that  all  men  have  been  given  freedom 
b)'  their'Maker  to  choose  between  good  and  evil  is  not  rational. 
How  can  a  man  created  deaf  gain  freedom  to  hear ;  or  a  man 
blind  win  the  freedom  to  see  ?  How  can  one  created  morally 
deaf  be  free  to  hear,  or  one  created  morally  blind  be  free  to  see  ? 
If  the  soul  be  created,  it  can  only  act  in  harmony  with  the  nature 
or  character  given  to  it  by  its  Maker. 

The  whole  theory  of  Creation — the  creation  of  the  Universe,  of 
the  race  of  men,  of  the  soul  of  the  individual — is  at  variance  with 
the  trend,  deductions,  and  demonstrations  of  modern  science. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  time  when  Nothing  was,  and  Something 
was  not.  Creation,  in  its  basic  sense — the  making  of  something 
out  of  nothing — is,  so  far  as  science  knows,  impossible.  Annihila- 
tion— the  reduction  of  something  to  nothing — is  equally  impossi- 


ble. What  we  loosely  call  Creation  and  Annihilation  are  really 
Transformations  of  old  matter,  old  force,  old  thought,  old  spirit 
The  Universe,  matter,  force,  and  the  essence  of  all  things  l>eing 
immortal  and  eternal,  then  the  vc.ul  <>f  man,  whi(  h  I'i  t!ie  «-<v»-i)ce 
of   man.    must    also 


be  i  m  m  o  r  t  a  1  and 
eternal,  uncreatable 
and  indestructible, 
preexistent  ami  af- 
ter-existent. 

Building  upon  this 
theory,  "Eternal- 
ism  "  teaches  that 
man  builds  his  own 
character — that  we 
are  sick  because  we 
have  neglected  the 
laws  of  health  ;  ig- 
norant because  we 
have  failed  to  im- 
prove our  opportu- 
nities; fretful,  de- 
spondent, lazy,  or 
cowardly  because 
we  have  cultivated 
mean  -  spiritedness  ; 
boasters,  drunkards, 
ingrates.  thieves, 
liars,  or  murderers 
because  we  have 
dishonored  ourselves — that  we  reap  as  we  have  sown — mat  cacB 
one  is  what  lie  has  made  himself  in  his  ])revious  existence— that 
man  is  forever  working  out  his  own  damnation,  or  his  own  sal- 
vation—that he  may  rise  to  divine  altitudes,  or  fall  to  the  level 
of  the  reptile  or  the  insect. 

The  philosophy  of  Eternalism  is  good  for  man.  It  alone 
maintains  the  accouni.ibiliiy  of  man.  the  freedom  of  man.  the 
dignity  of  the  soul  of  man.  It  dignifies  and  exalts  our  concej)- 
tion  of  the  order  of  Nature — it  is  in  harmony  with  the  oldest 
truths  in  Religion,  and  witli  the  newest  facts  in  science — it  un- 
folds a  new  heaven  and  a  lu-w  earth — it  gives  us  a  philosophy  to 
sustain  us  in  our  hardest  trials  ;  a  hope  to  illumine  our  darkest 
hours;  a  faith  based  on  reason  and  understanding. 

And,  finally,  the  philosophy  of  Eternalism — and  it  alone — en- 
thrones Justice  as  the  Supreme  Law,  the  Fundamental  Verity, 
the  Divine  Principle,  of  the  Universe. 

Professor  Shaler,  whose  review  of  Mr.  Smith's  book  has  al- 
ready  been   referred   to.  concedes  much   ingenuity  to  the  argu- 
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tnents    presented,    but    does    not    Hnd    them    coiieliisive.      He 
writes : 

■'tJrantintf  that  in  some  incomprehensible  way  the  individual- 
ized spirit  of  man  has  forever  existed  and  that  it  has  slowly,  by 
ive  incarnations,  lunl  its  (jualities  developed,  it  is  ditticult 
M)W  we  thereby  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  controlling 
jjower  of  the  universe  has  determined  the  character  of  this  spirit: 
for  the  experiences  which  have  served  to  builil  its  character  are 
not  of  its  choosing,  but  are  the  results  of  environment,  and  that 
environment  is  the  result  of  that  external  control.  The  only 
cNcape  from  this  conclusion  is  by  supposing  that  the  spirit  is 
stiong  enough  to  resist  the  effects  of  surroundings;  but  if  we 
take  tliis  view  we  assume  that  by  their  constitution,  determined 
from  infinity,  many  if  not  the  most  men  are  doomed  to  shame. 
Thus   we  are  again   in   face  of   injustice,  with   no  pretense  of  a 

court  where  we  may  i)lead  our  wrongs 

"  Altho  philosoi)hers  generally,  and  many  logical  theologians  as 
well,  have  held  that  man  can  do  no  more  than  what  his  created 
nature  determines,  it  is  clearly  rational  to  hold  that  an  omnipo- 
tent power  could  endow  its  creatures  with  freedom,  else  it  would 
not  be  omnipotent.  All  the  reasoning  leading  to  a  contrary  view 
rests  upon  the  tacit  assumption  of  finiteness  in  that  infinite 
{lower.  Where  we  would  reason  of  such  matters  we  can  not  ex- 
pect to  comprehend  or  be  comprehended.  The  most  we  can  do 
is  to  follow  the  example  of  the  mathematicians,  who  put  the 
unexplained  sign  for  the  infinite  into  their  equations,  and  so  win 
tangible  knowledge  of  which  they  would,  but  for  the  helj)  it 
affords,  remain  ignorant." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  discusses  the  book  at  .some  length  in  the 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  (September  20) .  He  de- 
clares that  he  is  "unable  to  dream  of  accepting  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Orlando  Smith,"  and  unwilling  to  "follow  him  into  his  dis- 
quisitions about  the  eternal  justice  in  the  univer.se."     He  adds : 

"  The  universe  is  a  large  subject,  and  we  must  base  our  scaling- 
ladders  much  more  firmly  before  we  can  climb  the  mountain 
peaks  of  the  Eternal.  To  myself  it  seems  that  Mr.  Smith  will 
find  valuable  matter  -for  reflection  in  the  remark  cited  from  Mr. 
Huxley:  'The  cosmic  process  has  no  sort  of  relation  to  moral 
ends.'  Then  man  must  be  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  cosmic 
process  (which  sounds  unlikely  and  is  rather  flattering  to  man), 
or  the  cosmic  process  which  produced  man  does  include  poten- 
tialities of  morality.  If  man  is  the  result  of  the  cosmic  process, 
then  that'  process,  tho  slow,  is  not  destitute  of  moral  germs. 
If  man  is  not  the  result  of  the  cosmic  process,  then  something 
much  more  awful  has  a  share  in  his  being,  divines  particula 
aura." 


THE 


PIOUS   FUND"    LITIGATION   AT  THE 
HAGUE  COURT. 


THE  first  case  submitted  lo  the  arbitrament  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  established  bj'  the  famous  Hague  Peace  Con- 
vention three  years  ago  proves  to  be  one  involving  funds  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who 
writes  of  the  matter  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews 
(October),  points  out  that  while  the  question  in  dispute  is  "a 
mere  trifle  concerning  the  ownership  of  a  capital  sum  of  some- 
thing over  $700,000,"  the  principle  at  stake  "possesses  an  histori- 
cal and  religious  significance  of  the  first  rank."     He  continues  . 

"This  question,  which  would  seem  to  be  eminently  one  for  the 
decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  raised  by  diplomatic  action 
between  two  governments  [Mexico  and  the  United  States],  one 
of  which  is  freethinking  and  the  other  Protestant,  and  its  deci- 
sion is  referred  to  a  court  primarily  consisting  of  four  arbitrators, 
■one  of  whom,  M.  de  Martens,  is  a  Greek-Orthodox  ;  another.  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  is  an  English  Protestant ;  a  third,  M.  Asser,  is  a 
Jew  ;  and  the  fourth,  M.  Savornin  Loman,  is  a  Dutch  Protestant. 
Should  these  four  arbitrators  be  unable  to  agree,  the  question 
will  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  whom  the  four — who  are  respect- 
ively Greek-Orthodox,  Jew,  and  Protestant— agree  among  them- 
-selves  to  nominate.  .  .  .  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catholics 
themselves,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a 
rtrrbunal  more  certain  to  decide  the  case  upon  its  merits." 


I'he  Ave  Maria  (Notre   Dame,  Rom.  Cath.)  gives  the  follow- 
ing brief  resume  of  the  case  ; 

"Nearly  three  centuries  ago  a  Pious  Fund  was  accumulated, 
through  the  gifts  of  zealous  souls,  for  the  supjiortof  the  missions 
along  the  Pacific.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Mexico 
in  1768,  the  administration  of  the  fund  passed  over  to  a  royal 
commission  ;  and  after  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1848,  Mexico  considered  herself  released  from  all  liabilities  to 
the  church  in  the  alienated  territory.  Her  plea  is  that  the  fund 
was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Christianizing  Mexican  sub- 
jects. Archbishop  Riordan,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  ob- 
viously sensible  ground  that  the  fund  was  intended  for  the  civili- 
zation of  the  natives  of  California,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  those  regions.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  in 
his  message  to  the  Mexican  congress.  President  Diaz  says: 
'The  Mexican  Government  confides  in  the  acknowledged  integ- 
rity and  high  character  of  the  jurists  who  constitute  the  respected 
tribunal,  and  once  more  engages  itself  to  comply  with  the  defi- 
nite sentence  uttered  in  this  matter.'  The  argument  in  the  case 
will  probably  be  a  jirotracted  one,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  decision  will  be  rendered  within  a   few  weeks." 

The  court  opened  its  sessions  on  September  15.  Among  those 
who  have  already  argued  for  the  United  States  are  Senator 
William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  and  Solicitor  Penfield,  of  the 
State  Department ;  while  Mexico  has  been  represented  by  Senor 
de  la  Croix.     Says  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"The  Court  of  Arbitration  will  grow  stronger  with  every  case 
that  comes  before  it,  especially  when  its  decision  is  respected 
by  the  countries  bringing  it.  Its  influence  is  bound  to  grow  with 
repeated  recognition,  and  it  may  increase  to  a  point  where  another 
step  can  be  taken  and  its  decisions  made  authoritative.  The 
tendency  is  in  that  direction.  The  court  is  the  greatest  mission- 
ary of  universal  peace  now  in  the  world." 


IS  A    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    CHURCH    A   "COR- 
PORATION   FOR   PROFIT"? 

'  I  "'HE  denial  of  a  charter  to  a  Christian  Science  Church  in 
■■■  Philadelphia  on  the  ground  that  the  institution  in  question 
is  not  wholly  a  religious  one,  but  in  part  a  business  enterprise, 
is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a  decidedly  unusual  ruling. 
Judge  Arnold,  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Philadelphia,  in 
rendering  this  decision,  declared  : 

"The  charter  applied  for  in  this  case  covers  a  double  purpose 
— a  church  and  a  business.  We  have  power  to  grant  a  charter 
for  a  church,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  grant  a  charter  for  a 
corporation  for  profit — that  is,  a  business  corporation." 

Continuing,  the  judge  quoted  from  Mrs.  Eddy's  text-book  her 
instructions  to  Christian  Scientists  to  sell  and  circulate  her  pub- 
lications, failure  to  do  the  same  being  regarded  as  sufficient 
cause  for  expulsion  from  membership  in  the  church.  He  said 
further : 

"This  shows  that  the  so-called  church  is  an  association  for 
profit,  organized  to  enforce  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  books  by  its 
members,  which  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  not  of  religion.  As 
the  courts  have  no  power  to  charter  such  an  association  the  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  is  refused." 

"This  is  the  first  time,"  observes  the  Buff'alo  AVve^j,  "that  a 
court  has  taken  cognizance  of  a  point  that  has  been  frequently 
raised  by  the  press  and  those  who  have  criticized  the  methods  of 
the  Christian  Scientists."  Judging  from  the  newspaper  com- 
ment on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
is  generally  held  to  be  unfair.  The  Atlanta  Journal  thinks 
that  the  charter  should  have  been  granted  "as  a  matter  of 
course  "  ;  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  vemsLrks  that  if  Judge 
Arnold's  action  was  really  intended  to  stay  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  it  is  a  "futile  proceeding."  The  .same 
paper  continues : 

"That  is  not  a  matter  that  depends  in  any  wise  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts.  Its  sole  dependence  is  upon  the  faith  of 
individuals.     If  that  becomes  stronger  and  spreads,  individuals 
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will  exercise  tliu  right  of  persuuul  liberty  to  worsliip  as  iliey 
please,  and  help  to  extend  the  power  and  inlUience  of  the  church. 
If  the  faith  wanes,  the  church  will  decline  and  judges  would  be 
as  powerless  to  prevent  the  decline  as  they  are  now  to  prevent 
an  expansion. 

"The  fact  that  reiiiisylvania  has  a  law  which  vests  the  power 
to  grant  charters  in  the  judges  does  not  alter  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  the  case  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  serves  only  to  >.'ni- 
phasize  the  lack  of  common  sense  in  the  particular  judge  who  is 
concerned.  For  every  one  will  infer  that  he  was  influenced  by 
a  personal  animus  against  the  church,  and  that  he  took  advan- 
tage of  his  authority  under  the  law  to  gratify  this  hostile  feeling. 

"Many  people  share  the  feeling  with  him.  but  few  of  them  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  tit  guide  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law,  and  when  Judge  Arnold  undertook  to  dis- 
criminate by  saying  that  the  application  for  a  charter  covered  a 
double  purpose — a  churcli  and  a  business  run  for  profit — and 
when  he  based  In-^  rit"iisal  upon  that  discrimination,  he  assumed 
too  much. 

"For  it  was  hartily  his  province  to  act  as  tho  he  were  a  censor 
over  sects — to  license  and  to  forbid  according  to  his  personal  no- 
tions of  religion.  That  would  be  a  big  contract  for  any  man  and 
one  that  no  man  could  be  trusted  with." 

In  a  supplemental  opinion  Judge  Arnold  explains  at  greater 
length  the  reasons  for  his  decision,  declaring  that  he  regards 
Mrs.  Eddy's  statements  on  sickness  and  health  as  "palpable 
fallacies  "  and  as  likely  to  exert  an  influence  "pernicious  and  in- 
jurious to  the  community."     He  adds  : 

"When  persons  who  make  a  business  of  ])ractising  the  art  of 
healing  with  or  without  medicine  are  not  regular  and  registered 
physicians,  they  violate  the  law  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  practise  of  medicine  by  uon-qualiHed  persons." 


LONDON'S   "NEW   MESSIAH." 

THE  Church  of  the  "  Agapemonites  "  at  Clapton,  a  quiet  sub- 
urb of  Northeast  London,  has  become  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  furores  of  recent  years,  recalling 
in  some  of  its  features  the  disturbances  attending  Dowie's  last 
visit  to  London.  The  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Smyth  Pigott,  a  man  sixty  years  old,  who  has  been  a  clergyman 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  who  left  the  Salvation  Army  to 
assume  his  present  charge,  declared  to  his  congregation  on  Sep- 
tember 7  that  he  is  the  reincarnated 
—  Christ.     His  declaration,  it  is  said, 

^^^^,^^  was  intended  only  for  the  members 

^^^^^^^k  of  his  own  sect,    whose   admission 

had  been  tested  by  secret  signs ; 
but  it  was  speedily  noised  abroad 
and  printed  in  the  newspapers.  On 
the  following  Sunday  the  church 
was  besieged  by  an  angry  ciowd  of 
5,000  persons.  Of  these,  some  200 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  into 
the  building,  paying  a  heavy  price 
for  the  privilege  in  bruised  limbs 
and  torn  coats  and  umbrellas.  The 
service  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  blasphemous  comments  from 
these  strangers,  as  well  as  by  the  incessant  din  of  the  crowd  with- 
out. Pigott  repeated  his  declaration  of  the  Sunday  before,  saying 
that  he  stood  before  them  not  as  the  rector  of  the  church,  but  as 
"Him  who  has  come  again  as  the  Son  of  God,  come  in  my  own 
body,  come  to  please  my  people,  to  receive  my  people  to  myself, 
and  to  give  everlasting  life  to  all  flesh."  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  protected  by  the  police  and  other  attendants,  he  drove 
away  in  his  brougham  to  his  comfortable  residence  nearby,  pur- 
sued by  yells,  hisses,  and  threats.  Mr.  Pigott  is  apparently 
somewhat  cowed  by  the  storm  he  has  rai.sed,  and  for  the  present 
is  likely  to  remain  in  retirement. 


REV.  J.   H.  SMYTH    PICO  rX. 


The  London  journals  are  devoting  considerable  space  to  tliis- 
extrat)rdinai  y  religious  phenomenon.  Says  a  !.,ondon  corre- 
spondent <>(  the  New  York  Sit/i  : 

"The  public  excitement  in  London  <iver  the  fanatic  Pigott. 
who  styles  himself  the  Messiah,  furnishes  a  curious  study  iu 
sociology.  It  has  l>een  proved  this  week  that  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  is  sullicient  for  the  assemblage  «if  a  mob  of  many 
thousanil.s,  all  anxious  to  do  Ijodily  harm  to  this  impostor.  Tho 
common  people  refuse  to  treat  with  indifference  or  as  a  j<»ke  the 


THE  PORCH  OF  THK  AGAPKMOXITF.   i:HCR<;H. 

On  both  sides  of  the  porch  are  carved  fi^mes  of  symbolical  animals.  On 
one  side  is  a  lion  and  on  the  other  a  bull  wiih  its  feet  resting  on  a  human 
figure.     Over  the  porch  runs  the  inscription, 

"  Love  in  jiulvrtnciit  and  judgment  unto  victory." 

sublime  effrontery  of  this  peculiar  individual,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  monomaniac  instead  of  a  niounteb;ink. 

"It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  supi)osed  phJegmaticism 
of  the  world's  metropolis  that  it  i.s*  necessary  to  assemble  several 
hundred  policemen  for  his  protection  whenever  it  is  known  that 
this  pastor  of  a  small  parish  is  going  from  his  house  to  the  churclv 
to  conduct  a  service. 

"The  offender  has  never  criticize*!  or  attacked  the  interests  of 
the  populace.  He  has  done  nothing  of  any  jjublic  concern  ex- 
cept to  announce  the  other  day  to  the  members  of  his  little  sect 
that  he  was  the  reincarnated  Christ.  He  made  no  fuss  about  it. 
He  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  desire  for  temporal  power  or 
even  recognition  outside  his  own  sinail  circle  of  followers.  His 
declaration  got  into  the  papers,  and  forthwith  the  passion  seized 
many  thousands  of  Londoners  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 

"This  strange  j)opular  craze  seems  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
English  resentment  against  his  amazing  egotism  than  a  pious 
desire  to  punish  blasphemy.  The  feeling  is  so  bitter  and  wide- 
spread that  the  authorities  are  almost  at  their  wits'  end." 

"Whether  Mr.  Smyth  Pigott,  '  Agapemonite, '  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  Clapton  Park,  be  a  rogue,  a  maniac,  or  merely  a 
conceited  fanatic,"  says  the  London  Outlook,  "he  should  not  be 
the  subject  of  mob  law."     The  same  paper  continues  : 

"That  his  professions  of  divine  origin  have  wounded  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  religious  folk  we  do  not  doubt,  and  (assuming 
him  to  be  sane)  those  professions  are  grossly  blasphemous.     We 
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du  doubt,  un  the  otlier  hand,  u-licther  the  tuibuicut  crowds  thut 
have  Ixjcn  enjoyinj;  themselves  hugely  these  past  few  days, 
lyjiiij  tu  wail  for  tliu  Aj,'aj»einuiiite  with  tlie  object  of  doing  him 
>iume  physical  mischief,  liave  been  animated  by  anything  U)ftier 
than  tlie  Hooligan-Mafficking  spirit.  This,  after  all,  is  a  free 
country,  wiieie  fiee<l(>m  of  opinion  and  of  its  expression — how- 
ever offensively  expressed — should  be  safeguarded.  Man-hunt- 
'ng  is  even  less  e«lifying  than  bull-baiting  or  badger-drawing, 
and  all  these  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  twentieth-century 
Knglish  sentiment.  One  cares  no  more  to  see  Agapemonites 
under  constabulary  protection  than  to  see  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  hold  views  obnoxious  to  the  majority,  escaping  from 
provincial  town-halls  disguised  as  policemen.  The  active 
brawler,  of  course,  whether  in  church,  chapel,  synagog,  or 
mosque,  merits  punishment,  l>ut  punishment  in  due  course  of 
law.  As  for  the  laws  against  blasphemy,  we  believe  they  are 
now  a  dead-letter ;  otherwise  Mr.  Smyth  Pigott  might  have  been 
enmeshed  by  their  means.  Things  being  as  they  are,  he  is  best 
left  alone." 

The  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following  account  of  the  "  Agape- 
monite"  sect  and  of  Pigott's  personality: 

"The  brethren  number  over  200.  They  are  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  but  comfortably  off.  They  meet  the  needs  of  the  church 
from  their  own  purses,  and  ask  nothing  from  unbelievers.  No 
stranger  can  place  a  donation  with  them.  They  dress  in  mourn- 
ing. Their  belief,  in  waiting  the  pastor's  self-revelation,  was 
that,  the  day  of  grace  past,  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand, 
together  with  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  there- 
fore time  for  praise,  not  for  prayer;  for  the  Book  of  Judgment 
had  been  shut  and  the  merits  of  men  and  women  had  already 
been  weighed.  Their  hymn-book,  which  is  termed  '  The  Voice  of 
the  Bride,"  shows  this  belief.  There  is  no  marriage  among 
them,  nor  is  there  a  baptismal  font  in  the  church.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  so  nigh,  they  did  not  have  time  for  such 
vanities  as  courtship  and  marriage.  Those  who  were  already 
married  lived  as  brother  and  sister. 

"Pigott's  wife  is  a  quiet,  kindly  woman,  who  has  always  be- 
lieved absolutely  in  her  husband.  It  is  the  personality  of  Pigott 
himself  which  chiefly  excites  the  outer  world.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  rich  landowner,  whose  family  resided  on  their  own  estates  in 
the  west  of  England  for  many  generations.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.     But  that  life  was  too  uneventful  for  his  ardent  spirits. 

"Then,  according  to  his  own  admission,  he  led  a  wild  life  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  had  been  gold-digging  in  Cali- 
fornia, coffee-planting  in  Ceylon,  and  salmon-fishing  in  north- 
west America.  He  had  been  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  leading 
a  very  loose  life,  until  the  cheery  invitation  of  an  old  sailor 
brought  him  back  to  the  faith.  He  was  afterward  major  in  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  he  quit  to  enter  hi?  present  sect,  and  was 
the  first  to  be  called  '  the  bride  of  Christ. '" 


WHENCE    CAME    ISRAEL'S    RELIGION? 

NO  Biblical  or  religious  problem  of  the  day  has  aroused  a 
deeper  interest  thar>  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Old-Testament  religious  system.  The  traditional  view  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  divine  revelation  is  generally  discarded  in  criti- 
cal circles,  and.  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  new  theological 
science  called  the  history  of  religion,  efforts  are  made  to  give 
a  new  answer  that  will  conform  with  the  ideas  now  current  in 
scientific  circles  as  to  tlie  beginnings  of  religion  in  general.  A 
summary  of  what  leading  critics  of  the  day  have  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  old  answer  is  given  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
modern  Old-Testament  criticism  in  the  Leipsic  Allgevuine 
Kirchenzeititiig  (No.  35),  from  which  we  make  the  following 
representative  selections: 

Wellhausen  declares  that  Israel's  religion  was  gradually  devel- 
oped out  of  heathendom,  and  in  applying  the  borrowed  creed  to 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  their  conception  of  the  Divinity  was 
gradually  elevated  to  a  higher  moral  standard.  He  saj's  in  so 
many  words:  "Just  why  Israel,  that  had  a  beginning  just  as 
other  nations  had,  developed  a  religious  system  so  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  Moabites  can  not  be  explained,  altho  the  various 


stages  of  this  transformation  process  can  yet  be  partially  traced." 
(}od  Himself  becomes  a  different  being  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  people  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  them.selves  change. 
Jahveh  becomes  greater  through  struggles,  he  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  great  men  in  Israel ;  but  he  was  not  regarded  as  a 
living,  indejjendent,  absolute  God  ;  for  through  Israel's  religion 
the  people  did  not  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Divinity,  but  the 
Divinity  participated  in  the  life  of  the  people.  These  latter  sen- 
timents are  particularly  developed  by  Professor  Rothstein,  of 
Halle.  Professor  Nowack,  of  Strassburg,  declares  that  the  old 
Israelites,  as  the  Arabs  before  the  days  of  Mohammed,  believed 
in  "  Polydemonism,"  that  is,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
different  objects  which  they  employed  in  their  cultus  were  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  or  divine  power,  and  he  refers  as  proof 
to  the  stone  tliat  Jacob  erected  at  Bethel,  and  the  ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, wdiich  probably  contained  a  stone  that  was  regarded  as 
the  habitation  of  a  divine  being.  Of  still  greater  importance  for 
Israel  was  the  worship  of  the  dead  and  of  ancestors,  which  wor- 
ship the  Hebrews  shared  with  many  other  peoples.  This  ances- 
tral worship  was  closely  connected  with  their  worship  of  localities 
and  objects  and  included  also  the  worship  of  a  special  tribal 
God.  This  tribal  God.  bearing  the  name  of  Jahveh,  the  Israelites 
received  from  a  certain  clan  that  lived  near  Mount  Sinai.  In 
the  name  of  this  divinity  Moses  appeared,  and  this  deity  the 
prophets  defend.  In  the  day  of  Amos  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  God  of  righteousness,  and  Hosea  adds  to  this  conception  the 
idea  of  love  ;  from  the  days  of  Isaiah  Jahveh  becomes  the  God  of 
the  whole  world. 

Professor  Budde,  of  Strassburg,  says  that  Jahveh  was  confined 
to  the  locality  of  Horeb.  From  there  he  flies  through  the  air  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  decisive  battle  against  the  Canaanites 
in  the  Kison  valley.  He  is  the  mountain  God  of  the  tribe  in  the 
midst  of  which  Moses  was  a  shepherd.  This  tribe  of  Kenites 
go  up  with  the  Israelites  and  through  David  become  closely 
connected  with  Judah.  Israel  thus  became  a  convert  to  Jahveh, 
the  God  of  the  Kenites.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Elohist.  The 
Jahvist  extends  the  worship  of  Jahveh  to  the  patriarchs  and  pict- 
ures him  in  the  light  of  tlie  true  God  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  This  mountain  and  steppe  divinity  gradually  develops 
into  the  God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  who  through  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  preached  to  all  the  nations,  because  Israel's 
religion  was  ethical  and  not  a  crude  natural  system,  and,  being 
the  subject  of  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  presup- 
poses an  ethical  relation  between  tlie  people  and  their  God. 

Even  so  conservative  a  man  as  Professor  Hommel.  of  Munich, 
the  most  pronounced  opponent  of  the  critical  school  in  Ger- 
man university  circles,  thinks  that  the  West  Semitic  worship  of 
the  stars  furnishes  the  basis  for  Israel's  religion,  and  that  the 
West  Semitic  moon  goddess,  Ai,  was  by  Moses  transformed  into 
Jahveh.  Professor  Winckler,  of  Berlin,  identifies  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joshua,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  with  Babylo- 
nian astral  divinities  and  their  history  with  mj'ths  pertaining  to 
these.  Israel's  religion  is  essentially  in  origin  a  star  worship. 
David  represents  the  rising  and  Solomon  the  setting  half-year's 
sun.  Gunkel,  of  Berlin,  finds  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  historical, 
ethnological,  etiological,  etymological,  and  other  myths  indica- 
tive of  the  beginnings  of  religious  ideas,  which  mj'ths  were  after- 
ward by  Israel  transformed  into  stories  of  the  people. 

In  discussing  these  and  similar  views  of  the  modern  critic, 
the  writer  in  the  Kirc/ienzeiiung'  dec\&res  that  such  a  mixture  of 
answers  can  not  lay  claim  to  scientific  correctness.  They  repre- 
sent too  great  a  multitude  of  diverging  opinions,  and  for  that 
reason  the  new  criticism  can  not  claim  to  be  a  finality.  On  all 
the  detail  questions  in  connection  with  the  general  problem,  such 
as  the  historical  character  of  Abraham  or  the  reality  of  a  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  is  an  equal  abundance  of  divergent 
views  among  the  critics  themselves.  They  are  a  unit  only  in 
their  rejection  of  the  traditional  ^iew  of  the  church.  In  regard 
to  the  question,  now  so  much  urged,  that  the  critical  views 
should  be  popularized  by  being  taught  in  the  schools,  the  writer 
makes  a  decided  protest.  He  says  that  for  pedagogical,  religious, 
scientific,  and  legal  reasons  it  should  not  be  done.  As  long  as 
critics  represent  a  house  divided  against  itself,  the  results  can 
not  be  regarded  as  fixed  facts  of  accurate  scholarship. — Transla' 
Hon  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FRENCH-CANADIAN    AVERSION    TO    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER.  the  Canadian  Premier,  recently 
visited  Paris.  His  welcome  in  the  French  capital  was  of 
an  enthusiastic  character,  being  marked  by  much  eating  of  big 
■dinners  and  more  making  of  speeches.  French  statesmen  were 
prominent  in  these  proceedings.  Tlie  Canadian  Premier  spoke 
warmly  of  France  anil  urge<l  Frenchmen  to  settle  in  French 
Canada.  But  he  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  French-Canadian 
love  of  England.  Great  Britain  assured  to  the  French-Cana- 
dians the  integrity  of  their  political  and  religious  institutions 
and  they  loved  the  tie  tiiat  united  them  to  the  British  empire. 
English  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  this  spirit. 
They  point  out  that  the  French- 
Canadians  will  resist  the  annex- 
ation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  on  religious  grounds.  Says 
the  London  Times : 

"  The  French-Canadians  are  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  Pos- 
sibly, if  these  conditions  could  be 
changed  by  some  miracle,  they 
would  prefer  to  bean  independent 
state  under  the  rule  of  a  French 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  Govern- 
ment. They  know,  however,  that 
nothing  of  that  kind  is  within  the 
region  of  possibilities.  As  citizens 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  they 
enjoy  liberties  such  as  they  could 
hope  for  under  no  other  form  of 
government,  and,  as  was  shown 
during  the  South  African  war, 
they  are  aware  of  and  they  appre» 
ciate  the  fact.  They  feel  that  un- 
der the  British  flag  national  pre- 
possessions and  their  religious 
convictions  are  treated  with  a 
tenderness  which  they  could  not 
expect  if  they  were  to  pass  under 
tlie  sovereignty  of  the  French 
republic,  whilst  they  would  be 
swamped  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  if  they  were  to  enter 
the   American    Uuion  as  a  State. 

"It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  fully  realizes  this 
state  of  thing.s.  Even  the  less  advanced  and  enlightened  masses 
of  the  French  Canadians  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  advantages  they  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 
They  have  preserved  their  language,  their  social  customs,  and 
their  religious  creed  as  they  could  not  have  hoped  to  do  if  they 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  progressive  and  leveling  communi- 
ties that  have  been  fused  together  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  aversion  of  French-Canadians  to  the  United  States,  .so  far 
as  the  idea  of  annexation  is  concerned,  is  cultivated,  we  are  told, 
by  those  who  assume  responsibility  for  their  spiritual  condition. 
To  quote  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  : 

"The  irruption  of  cheap  Canadian  labor  is  looked  on  wilii  no 
great  favor  by  the  American  workingmaii,  and  the  addition  of 
hundreds  of  comparatively  illiterate  French-speaking  foreigners 
IS  no  small  aggravation  of  that  'alien'  question  which  always 
weighs  heavily  enough  on  American  statesmen.  Politically,  the 
acuteness  of  the  problem  is  being  diminished  by  the  pliability  of 
the  newcomers  themselves,  who  are  becoming  to  a  very  large 
extent  naturalized  citizens  of  tlie  republic,  and  are  gradually 
dropping  their  old  language.  As  might  be  expected,  this  Angli- 
cizing current  is  strongly  opposed  to  those  who  think  of  some- 
thing else  than  mere   worldly  advancement,  and  especially  by 
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the  clergy.  .-)ircnu<>us  efforts  are  made  to  gather  and  hold  to- 
gether the  Frencli-Canadian  immigrants  in  parishes  with  curis 
of  their  own  faith  and  tongue,  and  to  get  all  their  children  into 
parochial  instead  of  public  schools ;  while,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  national  language  and  traditions  hundreds  of  branches 
of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  have  been  formed,  an<i  news- 
papers in  French  are  jxiblislied  in  the  princi|)al  towns  where  the 
immigrants  have  settled.  In  Cana<la  itself,  naturally,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  movement  of  expatriation  is  even  more  strenuous. 
The  bishops  issue  mandemetits  imploring  the  people  to  resist  the 
tempting  glitter  of  American  gold." 

If  we  may  credit  the  same  authority,  the  opiK>sitioii  of  French- 
Canadians  to  annexation  is  irreconcilable  : 

"As  members  of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  the  French- 
Canadians  have  enormous  power  to  control  the  national  life  and 
to  defeat  any  possible  interference  with  their  peculiar  customs 
and  language,  for  they  form  nearly  a  third  of  the  population. 

As  citizens  of  the  republic  they 
would  be  reduced  at  once  from  a 
third  to  a  fortieth,  and  their  dis- 
tinctive marks  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  speedy  disappearance  in 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of 
American  life.  One  of  the  mo- 
tives, indeed,  avowed  by  those 
English-Canadians  who  favor  an- 
nexation is  to  get  rid  of  French 
influence,  which  they  consider  a 
check  upon  the  commercial  and 
religious  progress  of  the  Do- 
minion. Few  French-Canadians, 
therefore,  look  with  favor  on  the 
proposals  put  forward  from  time 
to  time  that  Canada  should  sue 
for  amalgamation  with  her  South- 
ern neighbor." 

A  furtherglimp.se  into  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  French-Canadian 
is  aff^orded  in  an  article  by  Jessie 
Tremayne  in  Crampton' s  Maga- 
zine : 

"  He  lives  in  the  feudal  times  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  having  a 
seigneur  to  whom  he  pays  or  used 
to  pay  his  taxes,  and  a  priest  to 
whom  he  pays  tithes.  To  both  of 
them  he  looks  up  with  the  greatest 
reverence, especially  to  the  latter. 
All  French-Canadian  villages 
have  a  great  sameness.  There  is 
always  the  large  church,  and  the  presbytery,  or  priest's  house, 
then  a  straggling  line  of  whitewashed  houses,  getting  less  fre- 
quent as  the  country  is  reached.  The  houses  are  not  large;  in 
fact,  a  witty  American  called  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  coun- 
try of  the  big  churches  and  the  little  houses.  Along  the  road  are 
the  wayside  crosses,  to  which  the  pious  habitants  touch  their  hats 
in  passing,  and  around  which  there  are  often  to  be  seen  on  a 
summer's  evening  kneeling  crowds  praying  for  rain.  The  roads 
are  bordered  l>y  straggling  wild  raspberry  bushes. 

"The  habit.int  is  es.sentially  a  religious,  not  to  say  supersti- 
tious, man.  He  is  comi)letely  under  the  dominion  of  the  priest, 
who  possesses  great  powers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  If  an  ad- 
dition or  any  alteration  is  wanted  to  a  church,  the  priest  is  able 
to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  his  ]>arishioners,  a  tax  which  forms  the 
first  mortgage  on  a  farm,  and  does  not  require  to  be  registered. 
The  habitant  very  rarely  reads." 

Altho  the  leading  newspapers  of  Paris,  such  as  the  Journal 
lies  Dcbats,  the  Ti-mps.  and  the  Rt'publique  Fratt(aise,  devote 
space  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  they  fully  admit  his  fidelity  to 
Great  Britain  and  leave  out  of  the  question  any  idea  of  French- 
Canadian  sympathy  with  the  United  States.  A  leading  French- 
Canadian  paper,  the  Patrie  (Montreal),  quotes  with  approval  tlie 
following  utterances  : 

"Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier   loves  France.     He   makes   no  conceal- 
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meni  i.f  it.  But  lie  loves  KugiaiKl.  lo*i,  and  desires  the  fact  to 
be  known.  He  i.s  French  in  race,  but  he  will  ever  remain  a 
faithful  sui)jecl  of  the  tiTiUshvi\\\>\rK."—7ra>is/ti//i)n//iiii/e-   for 

Tll».    I.ITEKAKY    DlliKSI. 


PRESIDENT   CASTRO    AND    HIS    ENEMIES. 

C"'n'KlA.\(.)  CASTRO  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
"  Slates  of  Venezuela  on  October  28,  1901.  His  term  ex- 
tends from  March,  1902.  to  March,  1908.  Prior  to  his  election 
he  had  been  .serving  as  provisional  jjresident.  He  was  raised  to 
l>ower  in  the  first  instance  through  a  revolution  that  plunged 
Venezuela  into  anarchy.     Castro  came  to  the  front  with  a  band 

■ 

of  followers  from  the 
Andean  region. 
Having  captured 
Caracas,  he  m  a  s  - 
tered  the  opposition 
and  had  himself 
chosen  constitu- 
tional  head  of  tlie 
nation.  He  was 
born  in  the  state  of 
El  Tachira  in  the 
extreme  west  of 
Venezuela,  and  his 
exact  age  is  un- 
known. European 
ideas  and  European 
domination  in  Vene- 
zuela are  the  objects 
of  his  special  abhor- 
rence. The  leading 
Powers  of  the  civi- 
lized world  have  for 
over  a  year  been  iu- 
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volved  in  diplomatic  tangles  by  Liin,  and  the  German  press  in 
particular  abominates  him.     Says  the  Kreiiz  Zeitung  (Berlin)  : 

"This  half-savage  usurper,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
spire respect  except  his  boldness  and  personal  courage,  appeared 
some  two  j-ears  ago  at  the  head  of  his  Andiuos  as  a  conquering 
general.  Entering  Caracas,  he  threw  aside  all  restraint  and 
began  a  reign  of  robberj'  and  ten-or  that  lasted  a  whole  year 
without  effective  opposition.  He  threw  his  political  enemies 
into  prison  and  filled  all  the  public  offices  with  his  followers. 
Then  he  began  in  the  palace  of  Mira  Flores  at  Caracas  the  life 
of  an  unbridled  Sardanapalus.  But  when  the  brave  man  invited 
his  fair  friends  from  North  America,  and  the  people  heard  of  the 
orgies  that  were  held,  heard  that  their  money  was  going  to  North 
America,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  leading  to 
foreign  complications,  there  arose  a  cry  for  the  fellow's  expul- 
sion." 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  this  German  Conservative  organ 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  President  Castro,  and  that  it  warmly  sup- 
ports his  rival  for  supreme  power.  General  Manuel  Antonio 
Matos,  of  whom  it  says  : 

"Matos,  a  man  of  about  fifty-five,  above  medium  size,  slender 
and  active,  gray-bearded  and  of  elegant  deportment,  appears  to 
be  a  type  of  true  gentleman,  as  noble  in  bearing  and  speech  as 
an  old  aristocrat.  He  speaks  French  with  the  purity  and  preci- 
sion of  a  marquis,  English  with  the  distinction  of  a  Scotch  earl, 
and  he  expresses  himself  fluently  in  German.  As  a  result  of 
many  journeys  in  Europe,  where  his  wealth  and  political  impor- 
tance secured  him  admission  into  the  best  circles,  he  has  been 
confidentially  intrusted  with  the  ideas  of  the  Continent." 

This  General  Matos  is  responsible  for  European  hostility  to 
President  Castro,  inasmuch  as  Europe  has  financed  Matos.  He 
formed  a  syndicate,  of  Germans  principally,  and  pledged  Vene- 
zuela's resources  as  security   in  the  event  of  his  own  success. 


But  ho  has  not  been  successful  yet,  altho  the  fourttal  des  Dibati 
(Paris)  thinks  he  will  be: 

"In  spite  of  the  continued  rains,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  transport,  the   insurrectionary   movement  gains  ground. 
...  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  depend  upon  news  coming  from 
such  unreliable  sources,  one  may  venture  to  conjecture  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Matos." 

But  this  newspaper  is  also  opposed  to  Castro  in  a  sense,  for  it 
eagerly  desires  European  control  of  Venezuelan  finances,  which 
Castro  opposes.  That  the  latter  can  hold  out  in  spite  of  his 
many  difficulties  is  thought  possible  by  some  observers.  The 
South  American  Journal  (London)  says: 

'  His  patriotic  fervor  of  declamation  is  not  likely  to  commend 
President  Castro  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  sober-minded  people, 
and  his  pretensions  to  superior  virtue  are  not  a  little  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  in  reality  he  himself  owes  his  position  to  the 
result  of  a  successful  revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress 
has  unanimously  approved  of  all  the  acts  of  President  Castro 
during  the  period  whilst  he  was  Provisional  President  (that  is. 
Dictator),  and  that  he  has  since  been  elected  Constitutional 
President  for  six  years.  This  looks  as  if  he  has  some  powerful 
supporters  at  Caracas.  It  has  generally  been  the  case,  as  shown 
by  previous  revolutions,  that  the  party  holding  the  capital  is  in 
the  long  run  victorious,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  appears  that  President  Castro's  position  *s  probably  much 
stronger  than  commonly  supposed." — Translation  made  for  ^ut. 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   NEXT   MISTRESS   OF  THE   SEAS. 

I^HE  mastery  of  the  sea  is  admittedly  the  key  to  world-em- 
pire, and  Great  Britain  has  it.  But  some  keen  observers 
have  for  two  years  past  insisted  that  Germany,  guided  by  her 
Emperor,  will  before  long  contest  this  supremacy.  France  will 
not  take  part  in  the  struggle,  it  is  said,  as  she  can  retain  her 
vast  possessions  without  going  to  that  trouble  and  exjDense. 
There  remains  only  the  United  States,  which,  however,  as  such 
authorities  as  the  Deutsche  Re^nce  (Berlin)  point  out,  has  never 
avowed  any  such  ambition.  That  able  periodical  The  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  which  styles  itself  "the  Catholic  organ  of 
the  Church  of  England,  "goes  into  the  subject  and  concludes  that 
Great  Britain  must  see  to  it  that  Germany  does  not  become  the 
next  mistress  of  the  seas  : 

"The  ordeal  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Germany  may  resolve,  if  she  has  not  already  resolved,  to  pre- 
pare for  us.  would  be  a  struggle  for  imperial,  w^  may  even  say 
for  national,  existence.  The  plan  of  action  entertained  by  those 
who  are  pushing  forward  this  tremendous  enterprise  is,  doubt- 
less, first  the  destruction  of  the  sea  power  of  England,  and  then, 
either  by  simple  blockade  and  starvation  alone  or  by  those 
agencies  supplemented  by  military  assault,  her  compulsory 
relinquishment  of  every  portion  of  her  empire  for  which  Ger- 
mans think  that  they  could  find  any  use.  It  is  a  scheme  of  co- 
lossal piracy,  no  doubt,  but  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  assume  that  on  moral  grounds  the  German  people  are 
likely  to  reject  it.  A  conscience  toward  other  nations  ma3\  in 
the  course  of  years,  develop  even  among  them.  But  if  we  were 
to  treat  that  as  a  ponderable  element  in  any  calculation  as  to 
German  policy  within  our  own  time,  we  should  deserve  any 
disaster  to  the  approach  of  which  such  a  delusion  blinded  us. 
Conscience,  as  we  understand  it,  toward  other  nations  does  not 
exist  among  Germans  as  an  effective  force.  .  .  .  When,  if  ever, 
we  have  to  fight  for  our  existence  as  an  imperial  power,  the  issue, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  practically  settled  in  one  campaign. 
We  shall  assert  and  hold,  or  we  shall  lose,  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  if  we  lose  it  there  will  be  no  conceivable  chance  of  our 
regaining  it  in  time  to  prevent  ruinous  terms  from  being  forced 
upon  us." 

The  subject  of  the  mastery  of  the  seas  has  been  studied  at 
some  length  by  Roland  de  Mares  in  the  Inddpendance  Beige 
(Brussels) .  He  concludes  that  England  will  make  tremendous 
efforts  to  retain  this  supremacy  of  hers  : 

"Great  Britain  as  a  military  power  does  not  exist  it  is  true. 
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But  she  remains  a  naval  power  of  the  first  rank,  and  as  long  as 
she  is  mistress  of  the  seas  she  need  not  fear  for  her  colonial 
empire.  The  great  concern  of  England's  statesmen  will  be  the 
maintenance  of  her  naval  sui)erioriiy  menaced  by  France  and 
Germany.  We  may  readily  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  ex- 
pend the  richest  resources  of  her  empire  in  confirming  and 
developing  her  formidable  power  at  sea.  .  .  .  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  splendidly  endowed  British  nation  is  destined  yet  to 
play  a  great  pari  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  the  modern  spirit,  and  ranking  tiieir  economic 
interests  above  all  considerations  of  a  sentimental  nature  the 
British  are  a  jieople  well  fitted  for  exi)ansion.  But  wo  to  them 
if  they  are  seized  with  lust  for  power — if,  intoxicated  by  their 
•own  greatness,  they  seek  to  dominate,  to  crush  the  lands  to  which 
their  jjrotection  can  bring  only  a  material  prosperity!  Trium- 
phant imperialism  would  in  a  given  circumstance  rouse  all 
Europe  against  Great  Britain,  who  would  be  powerless  to  with-^ 
stand  such  an  onslaught." 

All  authorities  are  a  unit  in  asserting  that  the  United  States 
•could  make  itself  the  world's  second  naval  power  without  any 
trouble  whatever. — Translations  made  for ')i:\\v.  Literary  Digest. 


EMBARRASSMENTS   OF   VATICAN  STATESMEN. 

THERE  has  been  much  reorganization  of  parties  within  the 
Vatican  of  late,  and  those  able  statesmen,  the  Italian  car- 
dinals, are  said  to  contemplate  action,  in  the  near  future,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  temporal  power.  Rumors  of  this 
sort  must  necessarily  be  received  with  caution,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  many,  or  at  least  some,  cardinals  are  reported  in  well  in- 
formed European  newspapers  as  favoring  a  reasonable  under- 
standing with  the  Italian  Government.  Just  what  form  such  an 
understanding  would  take  nobody  seems  to  know.  Many  state- 
ments are  in  circulation  credited  to  this  cardinal  and  that  cardi- 
nal, but  they  are  apt  to  prove,  when  investigated,  to  be  manu- 
factured out  of  the  whole  cloth.  A  section  of  Roman  Catholic 
opinion  outside  of  Italy  is  impatient  with  the  cardinals  for  the 
reason,  apparently,  that  they  are  Italians.  A  Roman  Catholic 
correspondent  of  The  Pilot  (London)  quotes  The  Monthly  Reg- 
ister as  saying  of  these  Italian  cardinals  : 

"The  great  majority  have  never  quitted  their  native  soil,  nor 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Teutonic  tongues,  and  so  find 
themselves  much  impeded  in  appreciating  the  extra  national 
conditions  and  movements  which  the}-  are  incessantly  being 
called  upon  to  deal  with  and  to  decide  upon.  Twelve  are  North- 
erners, sixteen  belong  to  central  Italy,  and  the  remaining  nine 
hail  from  the  southern  provinces  and  Sicily.  Under  the  papal 
constitution  now  in  force  the  presence  of  half  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  Sacred  College,  plus  one  member,  suffices  in  order 


to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  Even  in  the  most  un- 
likely event  of  all  the  non-Italian  cardinals  being  present  at  the 
coming  conclave,  the  Italian  predominance  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. On  that  account  nothing  is  more  highly  improbable, 
rebus  sic  stantibus,  than  that  Pope  Leo's  immediate  successor 
will  be  of  any  but  Italian  nationality.     Another  less  known  pro- 


CARDINAI,  RAMPOI.LA, 

The  recognized  political  leader  of 
the  Vatican. 


CARDINAL  RtCHELMY, 

Somewhat  young:  for  a  Prince  of 
the  Church— aged  52. 


vision  to  be  taken  into  account  when  discussing  this  matter  is 
that,  if  the  cardinals  gathered  together  in  Rome  at  the  time  the 
Pope  dies  happen  to  number  one  above  half  the  sum  total  of  liv- 
ing units  of  the  cardinalate,  they  are  empowered,  at  their  discre- 
tion, to  proceed  to  elect  a  new  Pope  without  awaiting  either  the 
expiry  of  the  customary  ten  days'  interval,  or  even  the  arrival 
of  such  of  their  colleagues  as  happen  to  be  elsewhere  in  Italy,  or 
beyond.  Now  there  are  twenty-nine  cardinals  who  reside  perma- 
nently in  Rome  and  constitute  the  local  Curia.  Twenty-five  of 
them  are  Italians.  No  English-speaking  Cardinal  is  there  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  energetic  Anglo-Saxon  races."  ^ 

To  this  the  Roman  Catholic  correspondent  of  The  Pilot  adds: 

"The  truth  is,  that  the  imperial  conception  of  the  church's  con- 
stitution has  conquered  the  federal,  and  is  striving  to  live  on  in 
a  house  that  was  never  built  for  it.  The  combination  of  inter- 
national and  national  supremacy  was  possible  and  fairly  work- 
able in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  because  the  imperial  dignity  was 
in  theory,  and  even  in  fact,  transferable  from  nation  to  nation; 
whatever  undue  privilege  it  gave  to  one  people  over  another  for 
a  time  might  be  rectified  in  the  next  generation  ;  each  might 
have  its  turn  at  the  wheel.  But  the  ecclesiastical  empire,  being 
tied  to  the  diocese  of  Rome,  is  involved  in  a  strange  complica- 
tion.    For  it  is  as  incongruous  that  a  strictly  local  office  should 


CARDINAL  AGLI.\RDI, 

Said  to  have  lost  influence. 


CARDINAL  CELESIA, 

Nearly  as  old  as  the  Pope  himself 
—aged  91. 


CARDINAL  OREGLIA, 

One  of  the  only  two  cardinals  not 
created  by  Leo  XIII. 


CARDINAL  HACESCILLO, 

A  new  figure  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. 
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be  so  thrown  o[H!n  to  miisidcrs  as  rarely  to  be  htkl  l)y  a  native — 
the  ideal  towanl  which  Teutonic  malcontents  are  tending— as 
that  a  strictly  international  office  should  lie  held  nearly  always 
by  the  representatives  of  one  nation.     If  the  Petrine  See  were 


CARDINAL  S.    VANNL'TKLI.I, 

One  of  two  pifted  brothers  in  the 
Sacred  College. 


CARDINAL   V.    VANNUIELLL 

He    and    his   brother   are    rising 
stars  of  the  Vatican. 


locally  transferable,  and  actually  transferred,  after  each  pontifi- 
cate, or  had  the  j)a])al  and  quasi-imperial  functions  been  vested 
in  a  j>erson  unencumbered  by  local  ties,  the  difficulty  would  not 
exist." 

The  cardinals  themselves  express  no  official  opinion  on  the 
point.  They  continue  assiduous  in  their  various  labors,  all  of 
which  are  arduous.  Their  embarrassments  are  many,  if  we  may 
•redit  Count  Charles  de  Germiny  in  his  recently  published  work 
entitled  "La  Politique  de  L6on  XITI."  : 

■'  Formerly  men  of  noble  birth  and  large  fortune  eagerly  sought 
the  dignity  of  cardinal.  To  them  the  emoluments  were  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  and  even  a  matter  of  indifference.  To- 
day the  cardinals  are  all  of  humble  origin  or  scions  of  the  minor 
Italian  nobility,  and  generally  without  fortune.  Now,  with  a 
revenue  o'f  about  $5,000  a  year  they  are  forced  by  the  pontifical 
statutes  to  maintain  an  establishment  and  a  mode  of  life  that 
exceed  their  resources.  Indeed,  a  cardinal  is  compelled  to  have 
at  least  six  persons  in  his  employ.  Two  are  ecclesiastics,  one 
being  his  secretary,  while  the  other  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  the  parasol  or  the  train  of  the  cardinal,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  official  ceremony.  The  household  comprises, 
moreover,  the  head  of  the  culinary  department  and  a  coachman, 
for  a  cardinal  is  not,  permitted  to  go  about  Rome  on  foot,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  obliges  him  to  keep  a  two-horse  carriage.  The 
tourist  who  ventures  beyond  the  city  walls  often  encounters 
these  somber  equipages,  which  are  particularly  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  manes  and  uncut  tails  of  the  horses,  for  etiquette 
forbids  docking.  These  vehicles  are  those  of  cardinals  who, 
desirous  of  getting  some  exercise  without  contravening  the  pon- 
tifical rec^ulations.  ride  beyond  the  city  limits  and  walk  in  the 
lonely  lanes.  There  remain,  finally,  the  valets  or  footmen,  one 
waiting  upon  the  cardinal  and  introducing  the  visitor,  while  the 
©ther  follows  the  cardinal's  carriage." — Translaiioiis  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WORLD-POLITICS   IN   HAITI. 

'"P'HE  turbulent  negro  republic  of  Haiti  has  troubled  the 
■■•  waters  of  world-politics  again,  involving  in  her  latest 
revolution  the  German  navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  her  own  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Several  col- 
ored gentlemen  have  been  unable  to  agree  regarding  the  proper 
President  for  Haiti.  All  sorts  of  proceedings  have  ensued,  in- 
eluding  the  stoppage  of  a  German  ship  by  the  partizans  of  one  of 
tbe  presidential  candidates.  It  was  alleged  and  not  denied  that 
the  German  ship  was  carrying  arms  to  one  of  the  contending 
parties.     A  vessel  of  the  German  navy  at  once  interfered,  alleg- 


ing that  German  commerce  was  being  destroyed  by  parties  wb«- 
had  only  the  standing  of  pirates.  The  "pirates  "  claim  to  have 
been  inside  the  three-mile  limit  and  to  have  belligerent  rigWs. 
They  are  led  by  General  Antenor  Firmin,  who  claims,  it  seei^s, 
to  be  the  constitutional  President  of  Haiti,  in  succession  fee- 
President  Tiresias  Simon  Sam,  lately  retired.  The  provisio»al 
Government  now  administering  the  affairs  of  Haiti  has  as  Jts 
President  General  Boisrand  Canal.  The  action  of  the  Germna 
man-of-war  has  aroused  great  interest  throughout  Europe.  The 
Daily  JNews  (London)  says: 

"The  assumption  made  in  some  quarters  that  the  Panther  fWe 
German  man-of-war]  is  in  the  nature  of  a  hint  to  Presid**L 
Roosevelt  is  therefore  not  without  some  degree  of  jiistiticatj««. 
If  that  be  the  case,  the  President  has  very  astutely  turned  a 
T)lind  eye  to  the  signal.  He  declines  to  see  any  hint.  Tke 
Monroe  Doctrine  only  becomes  active  in  the  event  of  territorbl 
aggression,  and  no  such  aggression  was  contemplated  in  Hie 
present  case.  A  smaller  man  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  haye 
been  tempted  in  such  circumstances  to  'play  to  the  gallery  '  3^A 
to  win  a  shallow  triumph  by  an  appeal  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 
He  has  acted  with 
characteristic  good 
sense  in  brushing 
the  matter  aside  as 
a  trivial  incident  in 
which  neither  he  nor 
the  United  States 
had  any  concern. 
If  therefore  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  in- 
tended the  Paiither 
to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  caution  his 
move  has  failed." 

The  newspapers 
throughout  Ger- 
many are  verj'  much 
exercised  by  the  af- 
fair. The  official  and 
semi-official  organs 
see  in  it  an  argu- 
ment for  a  strength- 
ening of  the  German 
navy.  They  ex- 
press  annoyance 
that  English  new's- 
papers  should  men- 
tion the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mat- 
ter. "Of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,"  says 
the        Hauibiirger 

Nachrichien,  "there  is  no  need  to  speak,  altho  it  has  been  waved; 
by  some  like  a  fist  in  the  face.  There  would  have  been  delight 
in  England  had  Washington  said  to  German}' :  'The  policing  af 
West  Indian  waters  is  our  affair. '  "  The  Freisinnif;e  Zeitun^, 
Berlin's  radical  organ,  sees  nothing  in  the  affair  to  warrant  a« 
increase  in  Germany's  naval  forces.  —  Translation  made  for '^w^ 
Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL  .\NTENOR  FIRMI.V. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

ROOSEVELT  AND  THF.  TRUSTS. —  The  contest  of  President  Roosevelt 
with  the  trust  barons  will  end  in  idle  words,  if  we  may  credit  a  writer  i« 
the  German  periodical  Zeit.  We  are  assured  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  simf^y 
looking  to  his  own  reelection.    The  rest  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Mm. 

Political  BunnniSM.— The  Buddhist  priests  in  Japan  are  carrying  o«  a. 
secret  but  effective  campaign  among  the  faithful,  and  they  are  aiming  ^t 
political  power,  according  to  the  Japanese  review  Clino  Koron  (Tokyfil. 
The  priests  vigorously  denounce  the  irreligion  of  the  Government  and  In- 
sist that  the  educational  system  of  the  country  should  be  controlled  Wy 
themselves. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AN    ELUSIVE   STORY. 

THB  Wings  of  TMK  Dovk.  Hy  Henry  James.  Clolh,  a  vols.,  339,  439  pp., 
3  X  7)i  in.     Price,  $2.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

MR.  IIKNRY  JAMES  has  two  distinct  audiences.    One  is  an  audi- 
ence which  he  made  for  himself  in  his  early  days,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Ilowells  were  classed  together.     This  audience  was  so  at- 
tached to  him  that  they  have  never  ceased  reading  his  books  and  never 
kave  ceased  regretting  the  loss  of  what  they  call  his  "  early  manner." 

They  long  for  a  return  of  the  days 
when  he  wrote  "Daisy  Miller" 
and  "The  American,"  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,"  and  the  rest. 
By  them,  Mr.  James's  recent  work 
has  been  charged  with  every  fault, 
beginning  with  obscurity  and  end- 
ing with  immorality,  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  critics  who 
have  accounted  for  "The  Awk- 
ward Age,"  "  What  Maisie  Knew,'' 
and  "The  Sacred  Fount"  on  the 
theory  of  the  author's  insanity. 

Meantime  Mr.  James  has  made 
for  himself  a  new  audience,  who 
find  in  "The  Awkward  Age"  a 
wonderful  picture  of  certain  mod- 
ern social  conditions,  and  in 
"What  Maisie  Knew,"  a  study  of 
character  so  e.xact  that  it  was  lit- 
HENRY  JAMES.  tie  short  of  miraculous.     But  when 

"The  Sacred  Fount"  was  pub- 
lished, there  were  few  even  of  the  enthusiasts  who  dared  assert  posi- 
tively that  they  understood  the  book,  tho  many  of  them  professed  to 
like  it.  Now  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  attitude  the  two  parties 
will  take  regarding  "  The  Wings  of  the  Dove." 

It  was  hinted  beforehand  that  this  book  was  to  be  in  Mr.  James's 
"former"  manner.  Whatever  else  this  book  is,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Perhaps  there  was  never  a  book  published  of  which  it  would  be  harder 
f»r  a  reviewer  to  give  a  clear  idea.  To  the  reasonable  question,  "  What 
is  it  all  about  ?"  one  can  only  reply,  "  Read  it."  There  will  probably  be 
fcund  bold  persons  who  will  declare  that  they  understand  from  the  first 
what  Mr.  James  is  driving  at.  He  has  entrenched  himself  more  than 
ever  behind  what  has  been  called  his  hedge  of  words.  From  the  first 
ke  surrounds  the  reader,  enshrouds  the  reader,  one  might  fairly  say, 
in  an  atmosphere  none  the  less  penetrating  that  it  is  so  intangible. 
Somewhere  in  this  atmosphere  lurks  the  plot.  It  leers  at  you,  it  hints 
at  unspeakable  things.  It  gives  you  now  the  impression  that  the  hero- 
ine is  capable  of  all  that  is  monstrous,  and  again  makes  you  feel  that 
the  evil  lay  in  your  own  mind  and  that  the  heroine  is  actuated  through- 
out by  the  purest  of  motives  ;  and  finally,  after  pages  of  impenetrable 
subtlety,  after  lightning  flashes  that  leave  the  darkness  of  the  plot 
blacker  than  ever,  the  book  ends  and  leaves  you  gaping.  Or  if  you 
think  you  understand  what  it  means,  you  find  that  the  first  person  with 
whom  you  speak  has  read  a  thousand  different  things  into  this  same 
book.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  wholesome  interest  which  "  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove"  will  arouse,  but  it  is  not  a  book  that  one  can  remain  indifferent 
to,  and  if  the  reader  has  followed  Mr.  James  at  all  into  the  difficulties 
of  his  later  manner,  he  will  find  a  fascination  in  the  intricacies  of  a  storj' 
where  nothing  happens  and  where  yet  a  great  drama  has  been  noise- 
lessly enacted. 

HISTORY   THAT  IS   STRANGER   THAN   FICTION. 

The  SlORY  OF  THE  Mormons.  From  the  Date  of  Their  Origin  to  the 
Year  1901.  By  William  Alexander  Linn.  Cloth,  6%  x  gli  in.,  637  pp. 
Price,  $4.00.     Macmillan  Company. 

THE  unlimited  crudulity  of  mankind  has  made  the  fertile  soil  for 
erratic  and  even  monstrous  religious  faiths.  The  author  of  this 
book  warns  us  that,  in  view  of  this  fact,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
surprise  in  the  progress  of  Mormonism.  This  book  is  strictly  a  history, 
but  one  in  which  there  is  exhibited  an  entire  willingness  on  the  author's 
part  to  let  the  record  present  an  aspect  as  ghastly  as  the  facts  warrant. 

It  seems  to  be  thus  far  the  most  complete  organized  story  of  the 
great  "  American  Anomaly."  It  begins  with  an  account  of  all  that  can 
now  be  learned  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  treasure-digging  in  Palmyra 
(N.  Y.),  and  traces  thence  the  successive  steps  of  a  vagabond  and  for- 
tune-seeker announcing  his  oracles  from  a  "  peek-stone,"  evolving  a 
story  of  strangely  found  histories  engraved  on  plates  of  metal,  and  at 
length,  aided  by  the  shrewder  wit  and  better  scholarship  of  Sidney 
Rlgdon,  producing  the  "  Golden  Bible"  and  the  full-fledged  story  of 
the  buried  revelation  of  Mormon  Hill. 

Mr.  Linn  attempts  to  divide  and  divert  the  reader's  attention  to 
Rigdon,  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  Bible-making  scheme,  and  perhaps 


the  real  founder  of  Mormonism.  But  the  connection  of  Rigdon  with 
the  plot  is  not  shown,  and  Mr.  Linn  concedes  that  there  is  no  worthy 
evidence  to  establish  it.  Tcjwering  always  far  above  Rigdon  and  above 
all  the  other  leaders,  great  and  small,  who  joined  the  Mormon  move- 
ment in  its  early  days,  is  Smith,  the  dreamer  and  the  diviner,  the  man 
of  wide  imregnlate<l  imagination,  and  absolutely  conscienceless  charac- 
ter, a  sensualist,  coarse,  irreligious,  bohemi.in  in  all  the  texture  of  his 
being,  but  with  a  restless  ambition  and  a  low  and  cunning  resolution. 

Here  is  a  human  document  so  strange,  so  repulsive,  yet  so  fascina- 
ting, the  wonder  is  that  half  a  dozen  great  novels  have  not  used  it  as  a 
centerpiece.  Driven  out  of  Ohio,  out  of  Missouri,  blowing  attractive 
bubbles  and  promoting  alluring  speculations,  floating  bank  schemes, 
fighting  aspirants  for  the  leadership  of  his  .sect,  fleeing  from  the  sherifT 
or  defying  the  militia,  defending  his  immoralities  by  counter  accu.sa- 
tions  or  by  inventing  a  revelation  for  every  close  emergency,  attract- 
ing followers  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  at  last  he  went  out  of 
the  world  in  a  blaze  of  notoriety,  as  a  murdered  martyr  execrated  by 
the  "  gentiles,"  and  apotheosized  by  his  Nauvoo  devotees. 

The  history  after  Smith's  death  maybe  more  tragic,  and  concerns  far 
more  people  ;  but  it  never  can  be  so  interesting  as  a  narrative.  Brig- 
ham  Young  is  not  made  a  very  striking  character  in  this  book.  The 
story  expands  into  more  general  matters,  beginning  with  the  exodus  to 
Utah.  Little  is  added  to  the  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  ma.ssa- 
cre  that  is  not  pretty  commonly  known  from  many  sources.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  descriptions  of  the  social  life  of  the  Mormons  and  ©f 
the  political  movements  in  which  Mormonism  has  been  implicated  from 
Buchanan's  day  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Linn  has  used  with  judgment  the  available  material,  includiag 
both  Mormon  and  non-Mormon  sources.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
facsimile  prints  of  the  original  plates  said  to  have  been  found  by  Smith 
at  Mormon  Hill,  and  the  real  history  of  them  is  given.  The  present 
status  of  Mormonism  is  briefly  set  forth,  but  Mr.  Linn  makes  no  defi- 
nite predictions  of  his  own  as  to  the  future,  and  has  exhibited  admir- 
able self-restraint  in  declining  to  draw  any  lessons  from  his  text. 


MR.    DAVIS'S   LATEST   OUTPUT. 

Captain  Macki.I.n-.     Hy  Kithanl   Hartling  Davis.     Cloth,  8  x  5X  in.,  3*9  pp. 

Price,  $1.50.     Scribner. 
Ranson's  Foixv.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis.    Cloth,  8  x  $%  in..  34s  PP 

Price,  $1.50     Scribner. 

OF  this  latest  output  of  Mr.  Davis,  "  Captain  Macklin  "  is  a  novel, 
and  "  Ranson's  Folly  "  a  volume  of  short  stories.  Of  the  tw«, 
the  latter  is  the  more  creditable  piece  of  literature. 

In  "  Captain  Macklin  "  Davis  strikes  the  same  vigorous  note  he  sound- 
ed in  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  and  the  locale  of  the  greatest  action  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  earlier  work,  for  Honduras  is  the  scene  of  it.  An  au- 
thor who  thus  repeats  himself  necessarily  enforces  comparison  between 
his  works.  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune"  is  more  vigorous,  unified,  and  in  its 
love  motifs  affords  the  reader  far  more  content.  In  "  Captain  Macklin  " 
there  is  a  slight  variation  of  the  author's  style,  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  as  terse  and  in- 
cisive as  usual.  But  the  principal 
fault  in  it  as  a  story  is  the  insinua- 
tion of  a  love  interest  which  is  not 
developed.  You  do  not  know  wheth- 
er Beatrice  and  the  doughty  young 
captain  ever  become  anything  very 
close,  while  a  young  woman,  quite 
on  the  Davis  lines,  who  is  put  for- 
ward as  a  most  forceful  invader  of 
the  hero's  heart,  is  dropped  quite  saus 
/a^on. 

The  story  is  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
moir by  the  young  fellow  born  of  sol- 
dier blood.  His  father  died  fight- 
ing for  the  South  in  the  Civil  War. 
and  his  grandfather  was  a  brilliant 
general  on  the  L'nion  side  in  the 
same  struggle.  Macklin's  mother 
died  when  he  was  three,  and  this  fine 
old  General  Hamilton  is  in  place  of 

parents  to  the  boyish  orphan.  They  live  at  a  town  on  the  Hudson. 
Royal  Macklin,  by  appointment  of  the  President.  g(jes  to  W^est  Point. 
He  is  dismissed  from  the  Academy,  after  his  grandfather's  death,  for 
an  escapade  not  very  serious  except  as  an  infraction  of  discipline. 

But  the  lust  for  war  is  in  him,  and  since  he  can  not  be  an  officer  grad- 
uated from  the  country's  military  seminary,  he  decides  to  join  some 
military  struggle  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The  opportunity  nearest  at 
hand  is  a  revolution  in  Honduras.  His  adventures  there  are  lively 
enough.  Victory,  glory,  defeat,  and  flight  are  crowded  into  the  briefest 
space.  Also  a  duel  with  a  rich  civilian,  in  which  the  captain  magnan- 
imously fires  into  the  air. 

Two  or  three  characters  in  the  book  are  well  drawn,  notably  those  •f 
General  Laguerre  and  Aiken.     "Aiken  helped  me  a  lot  by  making  me 
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try  not  to  be  like  Aiken,"  Macklin  remarks  of  the  latter.  The  young 
fellow,  Maikliii,  has  the  must  pleasing  conrttlenLc  in  himself.  In  fact, 
he  is  rather  an  amiable  braggart.  Me  carefully  avows  a  devotion  to 
the  sex  which  made  him  fall  in  love  with  every  pretty  girl  who  visited 
the  Point.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  inexcusable  that,  altho  deeply 
affected  by  the  sweet  charm  of  his  cousin  Beatrice,  and  swept  off  his 
feet  by  the  beauty  and  dash  of  Miss  Fiske,  nothing  comes  of  either  in- 
fatuation, and  the  reader  feels  slightly  "  buncoed." 

At  the  end.  he  is  about  to  start  for  Marseilles  to  join  General  La- 
guerre,  the  stalwart  leader  whom  he  had  served  and  loved  in  Hon- 
duras. 

As  for  the  other  book,  "  Ranson's  Folly."  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  initial  story  in  the  volume,  it  is  a  very  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory exhibit  of  Mr.  Davis's  ability  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  The  five 
stories  are  quite  different  in  character  and  motif,  and  all  are  good  with 
the  exception  of  "La  Lettre  d' Amour."  which  is  ihin  and  cheap. 

"The  Bar  Sinister"  is  the  best.  It  is  the  ta:e  of  a  dog,  told  with 
much  simplicity  by  the  dog  himself,  whose  father  was  a  bull-terrier, 
winner  at  bench  shows,  and  the  mother  a  mongrel  black  and  tan.  Humor 
and  genuine  tho  delicate  feeling  are  conspicuous  in  this,  qualities 
not  too  marked  in  Davis's  writings.  His  strong  points  are  invention, 
a  photographic  portrayal  of  incidents  and  accessories  which  show  keen 
observation  and  savor  of  the  reportorial.  Mr.  Davis  is  synthetic  rather 
than  analytical,  and  tells  a  story  in  a  brisk,  unflagging  way,  with  some 
self-consciousness.  He  is  "up-to-date"  or  nothing,  never  lets  any 
"  material  '  go  to  waste,  and  has  a  penchant  toward  "smartness." 

"Ranson's  Folly"  is  the  story  of  a  Western  military  outpost,  with 
one  of  Mr.  Davis's  "  smart  "  young  men  as  the  hero.  The  act  of  heroism 
which  is  his  "folly"  consists  in  "  holding-up  "  a  stage-coach,  with  a 
pair  of  shears  pointed  at  the  driver.  The  young  man  had  declared  it 
•would  be  easy  to  accomplish  this,  and  proves  it  by  doing  it,  wrapped 
up  in  a  long  cloak  and  with  his  face  muffled  in  a  red  handkerchief.  The 
complication  which  ensues  is  the  ingenious  part  of  the  story,  and  the 
author  does  that  eminently  grateful  thing  to  a  reader  fond  of  sensa- 
tions, namely,  supplies  him  with  a  denouement,  and  then,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, destroys  it  by  a  more  satisfactory  one. 

There  area  few  cases  of  spelling  in  the  story  "La  Lettre  d'Amour," 
which  are  somewhat  amusing,  as  they  seem  based  on  no  other  authority 
than  Mr.  Davis  himself.  He  speaks  of  "  Schardash."  when  alluding  to 
Czardas,  the  Hungarian  dance;  of  the  "Scarabea,"  which  should  be 
Scarab,  or  Scarabaeus;  and  of  "Ysai's"  technic,  when  the  violinist 
alluded  to  spells  his  name  Ysaye.  Which  orthographic  eccentricities 
would  seem  to  denote  that  Mr.  Davis  sometimes  spells  by  ear.  In  one 
of  his  Paris  papers  he  spoke  of  the  French  chanteuse  Yvette  as 
"Evette." 


A   HUMORIST   ESSAYS  TO   BE   A   NOVELIST. 

Paul  Kelvek.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     Cloth,  ^y^  X5  Y^  in.,  424  pp.     Price, 

$1.50.     Dockl.  Mead  &  Co. 

« 

MR.  JEROME'S  humorous  quality  is  his  mainstay.  But  altho 
he  has  written  himself  down  a  humorist,  he  has  produced  good 
dramatic  work,  and  in  this  book  possibly  wished  to  pluck  new 
laurels  as  the  successful  novelist.  It  is  his  first  novel,  and,  if  he  can  turn 
out  no  better  ones,  may  fitly  remain  his  last.  "  Paul  Kelver  "  is  not  very 
original,  the  story  interest  is  weak,  it  quietly  dies  away  without  arriving 
anywhere,  and  throughout  Mr.  Jerome  suggests  a  man  carrying  a  bun- 
dle of  assorted  things,  the  string  v^-hich  ties  it  threatening  to  break  at 
any  moment. 

His  art  is  faulty,  too.  He  is  needlessly  slow,  and  not  only  dwells  too 
long  over  things,  but  has  an  absurd  fashion  here  and  there  of  telling 
what  happened  later  and  then  going  back  to  resume  the  narrative 
where  he  left  it  off. 

The  book  has  an  autobiographical  flavor.  Paul's  prime  quality  is  his 
humor.  But  when  Mr.  Jerome  wishes  to  be  sentimental,  he  has  Dick- 
ons in  his  eye  (he  has  him  there  when  he  wishes  to  be  "  funny,"  too), 
and  is  a  rather  thin  imitation  of  him.  But  the  annoying  thing  in  "  Paul 
Kelver"  is  the  author's  lack  of  grasp,  his  taking  up,  letting  go,  holding 
the  reins  in  such  slack  fashion. 

In  a  "Prolog,"  an  old  house  in  "the  far  End  End  of  London"  is 
personified,  and  talks  very  gruffly  and  cynically.  But  it  is  foolish 
enough  to  advise  Paul  Kelver  to  write  a  book  about  himself.  "So," 
the  author  concludes,  with  an  air  of  humility  that  does  not  ring  true, 
"perhaps  .  .  .  there  may  be  some  who  will  turn  aside  from  tales  of 
haughty  heroes  ...  to  listen  to  the  story  of  a  very  ordinary  lad  who 
lived  with  very  ordinary  folks  in  a  modern  London  street,  and  grew  up 
to  be  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  man,  loving  a  little  and  grieving  a  little, 
helping  a  few  and  harming  a  few,  struggling  and  failing  and  hoping; 
and  if  any  such  there  be,  let  them  come  around  me."  Then  he  adds: 
'■'■  But  let  not  those  who  come  to  me  grow  indignant  as  they  listen,  say- 
ing: '  This  rascal  tells  us  but  a  humdrum  story,  where  nothing  is  as  it 
should  be,' for  I  warn  all  beforehand  that  I  tell  but  of  things  that  I  have 
seen." 

When  the  reader  of  Paul  Kelver  drops  the  book  with  the  conviction 
that  it  wasn't  "  worth  while,"  he  may,  at  least,  do  Mr.  Jerome  the  credit 
of  admitting  that  he  said  as  much  himself. 


There  are  several  well-drawn  characters,  but  they  seem  "made-up." 
Dr.  Hal  Washburn  is  one,  and  Dtleglise  is  another,  while  several  of  the 
minor  actors  are  amusing,  quite  in  the  Dickens  manner.  The  episode 
of  "  the  Lady  Ortensir,"  an  ambitious  barmaid,  who  inveigles  the  cal- 
low Paul  into  an  engagement,  is  funny.  An  eccentric  aunt  is  relieving, 
too.  The  relishes,  in  fact,  are  the  most  sustaining  part  of  the  refection 
Mr.  Jerome  has  served.  When  Aunt  Fan  is  about  to  die,  she  says: 
"  You  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  all  of  you;  and  I  can't  say  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  to  go  myself.     It  hasn't  been  my  idea,of  life." 

A  humorist  is  permitted  frequent  insinuation  of  his  personality.  But 
the  teller  of  a  continued  tale  should  not  crop  out  in  it.  Mr.  Jerome 
trifles  with  his  characters.  He  makes  them  fall  between  two  stools 
deliberately,  not  because  the  exigencies  of  the  action  demand  it.  "The 
Prmcess  of  the  Golden  Locks"  is  a  sweet  girl,  and  attracts  as  a  woman; 
but  he  must  needs  send  her  to  the  bad.  Norah  is  a  dear  all  through,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  work  he  has  no  higher  "  reward  of  merit"  for  her  than 
this:  "' You  always  help  me,'  I  said.  'Do  I?'  she  answered.  'I  am 
so  glad. '     She  put  her  firm  white  hand  in  mine." 


LONDON    LOW   LIFE. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall.    By  Arthur  Morrison.    Cloth,  8  x  sJ^  in.,  405  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

IN  this  strong  canvas  of  what  may  be  styled  the  marine  slums  of 
London,  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  recalls  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  with  a 
prickling  flavor  of  Charles  Dickens.  This  writer  first  attracted 
attention  by  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets."  In  these  the  grimy,  disgusting, 
coarsely  picturesque  East  End  of  the  English  metropolis  was  etched 
with  biting  force  and  a  somewhat  grim  humor.  Apparently  no  one 
could  be  more  familiar  with  the  habitat  of  London's  pauper  and  crimi- 
nal masses.  For  slovenly  sordid- 
ness,  probably  no  quarter  in  the 
world  of  civilized  (?)  habitation  can 
equal  them. 

Barring  its  local  color  and  some 
broadly  drawn  character  studies. 
"The  Hole  in  the  Wall "  is  not  very 
appealing  as  a  story.  The  reader's 
interest  is  largely  in  a  very  human 
old  publican,  Nathaniel  Kemp,  who 


ARTHUK   MORRISON. 


keeps  a  public-house  on  the  river's 
edge,  at  Wapping.  The  bulk  of  the 
story  is  told  by  his  grandson,  whom 
the  wiry  old  man  takes  back  with 
him  to  his  rum  old  "pub  "  after  the 
funeral  of  the  little  boy's  mother. 
The  innocent  affection  of  the  child 
for  the  vigorous  old  chap  who  is  so 
devoted  to  him  is  the  beautiful  and 
healthy  part  of  the  narrative. 
There  are  wonderful  goings-on  in 
the  old  ramshackle  "pub,"  including  murders,  theft,  fights,  and  delivery 
of  stolen  goods  ;  for  genial  "Grandpa  Nat,"  on  whom  Stephen  leans 
with  such  pretty  trust  and  affection,  is  a  "  fence,"  albeit  a  most  discreet 
one.  The  whole  grimy  river-front  and  dark  lanes  are  alive  with  Jack- 
tars,  usually  drunk,  low  women  and  criminals.  Fights,  ribald  talk, 
and  a  general  tone  of  depravity  mark  every  page  of  the  book. 

The  part  which  is  most  indebted  to  Dickens  is  that  dealing  with 
"  JIusty  Mag  "  and  her  man,  Dan  Ogle.  They  correspond  to  Bill  Sykes 
and  Nancy.  Dan  has  killed  a  low  "  pard  "  who  tried  to  get  away  with 
some  money  which  the  two  had  stolen.  He  is  a  wretch  so  wicked  that 
he  makes  you  shut  your  eyes.  Blind  George,  for  revenge,  destroys 
Dan's  sight  with  quicklime.  In  the  end,  Dan  is  burned  alive  in  "The 
Hole  in  the  Wall,"  which  he  has  accidentally  set  on  fire  while  he  was 
lurking  near  it  to  kill "  Grandpa  Nat." 

If  one  likes  "that  sort  of  thing,"  he  should  enjoy  Mr.  Morrison  im- 
mensely, for  he  not  only  knows  the  Docks  and  Whitechapel  side  of 
London  as  if  he  had  been  reared  in  their  festering  lowness,  but  he  por- 
trays them  with  remarkable  force  and  color.  He  tells  his  story — not 
too  much  of  a  story,  as  a  rule — directly  and  without  much  insinuation 
of  moral  purpose.  He  gives  you  the  picture  with  a  "  take  it  or  leave  it " 
air. 

But  to-day  more  than  ever  everybody  likes  to  know  how  "the  other 
half,"  or  any  other  fraction,  of  humanity's  family  lives.  The  difference 
between  Mr.  Richard  Whiting  and  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  in  their  por- 
trayal of  London's  "  submerged  tenth  "  is  such  that  one  feels  how  con- 
scientiously the  former  has  studied  it,  and  wonders  how  the  latter  has 
so  thoroughly  absorbed  it. 

Some  people  do  not  like  gloomy  subjects  in  painting  or  on  the  stage 
or  in  literature.  But  Ribera  is  a  great  artist,  and  so  is  Ibsen.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  not  great,  but  he  is  remarkably  good,  and  while  he  dallies 
with  crime  and  squalor  dispassionately,  he  has  a  wholesome  bias  toward 
the  tender  and  straight  in  human  feeling.  It  is  in  his  artistic  qualities 
that  he  is  more  enjoyable  :  for  his  style  is  good,  and  his  pictures  of 
scenes  are  vitally  realistic. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thk  Litkkaky  Digest  is  ia  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books: 

**  Donovan  Pasha."— Gilbert  Parker.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Great  Procession."— Harriet  P.  Spoflford. 
(The  Ciorham  Press  ;  Richard  S.  Badger,  Boston.) 

"The  Evolution  of  a  Girl's  Idea. '—Clara  K. 
Laughlin.     (F.  H.  Kevell  Company,  $0.50  net.) 

"  The  American  Colored  Waiter.- John  B.  Goins. 
(The  Hotel  Monthly,  Chicago,  $1.00.) 

"  Little  Stones  of  Married  Life."— Mary  Stewart 
Cutting.     CMcClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  Lavender  and  Old  Lace."— .Myrtle  Reed.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  .Sons.) 

"The  Invisibles."  —  Edgar  Earl  Christopher. 
(The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Wooing  of  Judith."— Sara  Beaumont  Ken- 
nedy.    (Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  ) 

"Gabriel  Tolliver."- Joel  C.  Harris.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Thoreau  :  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books."— 
Annie   R.    Marble.      (Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &   Co., 

$3.00  net.) 

"  The  Shadow  of  the  Czar."— John  R.  Carling. 
(.'..ittle,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50  ) 

"The  Worth  of  Words."  -  Ralov  Hulsled  Bell. 
(The  Grafton  Press.) 

"  The  Two  Vanrevel.s."  -  Booth  Tarkington. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Cult  of  the  Purple  Rose."— Shirley  E. 
Johnson.  (The  Gorham  Press ;  Richard  S. 
Badger,  Boston.) 

"  Word  Coinase."- Leon  Mead.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.45  net.) 

"  Just  So  Stories."— Rudyard  Kipling.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"  By  Order  of  the  Prophet.— Alfred  H.  Henry. 
(F.  H.  Revell  Company,  f  1.50.) 

"  The  Origin  of  the  Family."— Frederick  Engels. 
Translated  by  Ernest  Unterniann.  (Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"  The  Air  Voyager."  —  William  E.  Ingersoll. 
(The  Gorham  Press  ;  Richard  S.  Badgei,  Boston.) 

"  Uncle  Charley."  —  Zephine  Humphrey. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  The  .Song  and  Singer."- Frederick  k.  Burton. 
(Street  &  Smith,  $1.50.) 

"The  Alcotts  in  Harvard."— Annie  .M.  L.  Clark. 
(J.  C.  L.  Clark,  Lancaster,  Mass.) 

"  Tangled  up  in  Beulah  Land."-J.  P.  Mowbray. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Dante  and  His  Time. "-Karl  Federn.  (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish  Harp."— Herman 
Montague  Donner.  (The  Gorham  Press  ;  Richard 
S.  Badger,  Boston.) 

"  Fool's  Gold."-Annie  R.  Stillraan.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Songs  from  the  Carolina  Hills."— Lucille  Arm- 
field.  (Published  by  the  author  at  High  Point,  N. 
C,  $1.00.) 

"  Lois  Mallet's  Dangerous  Gift."  Mary  C.  Lee. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  fo.85  net.) 

"  Memoirs  of  a  Contemporary."  —  Lionel 
Strachey.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.75  net.) 

"  Moses."-A  Drama  by  Charles  H.  Brown. 
(The  Gorham  Press;  Richard  S.  Badger,  Boston.) 

"  New  France  and  New  England."— John  Fiske. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.6-;  net.) 

"The  American  Date  Book."— W.  E.  Simonds. 
(The  Kama  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.) 

"  The  Sea  Turn  and  Other  Matters."— Thomas 
B.  Aldrich.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.)    ^5 


EDCC.4TIONAI.  NOTICE. 

In  order  to  more  extensively  advertise  their  School,  the 
BRITISH-AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Rochester,  N.  V.,  will  give  the  readers 
of  LtTERARV  Digest  a  course  in  book-keeping  free,  the 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
Poems. 

By    HaKKICT  HRKaCOTT    SI'kKKkKD. 
rom  "The  lJre«t  I'roceMion."  verses  for  and 
It  chil  Jren  (The  Uorbam  F'reM;,  the  following: 
NT*  quoted.] 

THE   SNOW   FLURRY. 

Dazzle  of  airy  nothlDK^ 
Urifiing  in  wind-blown  showers, 
Pendulous  fine  prefigure 
Dance  of  the  unborn  flowers, 
FlyinR,  frolicking,  fallinjf. 
Whirling  "fiir  "nd  near, 
Tossed  on  the  pane  and  melting: 
Into  a  broken  tear. 
The  somlxrr  fir-tree  wreathing, 
Gone  in  a  hurrying  breath. 
Kissing  the  lip  and  swiftly 
Passing  to  vti porous  death  ; 
Only  a  dazzle  of  nothings 
Lost  in  elherial  play- 
But  crystalline,  radiant,  stellar — 
The  worlds  are  made  that  way  *. 

THE   CRADLES. 

I. 

Lapped  in  the  eider,  and  wrapped  in  the  silk, 

A  cherub  watching  her  beautiful  rest, 

#RrTen  from  is-ory  as  white  as  milk. 

The  little  princess  lies  in  her  nest; 

Acd  the  upstretched  wings  hold  the  drift  of  lace 

Tfaat  floats  like  a  cloud  round  the   flower-sweet 

face. 
While  jeweled  ladles  wave  to  and  fro 
Oreat  plumes  that  perfume  the  winds  they  blow. 

II. 

Folded  in  fleece,  and  swinging  aloft 

ti  the  rough-rolled  sheet  of  hemlock  bark. 

The  pioneer  baby  sleeps  as  soft, 

Tho  round  her  the  forest  frowns  vast  and  dark. 

Where  the  ax  rings  clear  and  the  bird  sings  high, 

.\nd  the  beast  with  a  crash  is  leaping  by. 

And  the  shaft  of  sunshine  c<imes  and  goes. 

And  the  wild  bee  fancies  her  cheek  a  rose. 

III. 

Long,  long  ago,  in  the  misty  gleam 

Of  that  elder  day  where  the  ways  divide, 

Their  little  ancestress  dreamed  her  dream 

By  the  spear- heads'  glow  and  the  camp-fire's  side, 

While  the  blood  of  battle  across  the  night 

Tet  sang  of  the  awful  joys  of  fight. 

And  with  all  its  dints  of  fray  and  field. 

One  rocked  her  to  sleep  in  her  father's  shield. 

THE  PROBLEM. 
Were  Cupid  a  philosopher, 
Were  some  sweet  cherub  capped  and  gowned 
In  scholars'  robes,  it  would  not  be 
Much  stranger  than  it  was  to  see 
Our  baby  in  her  problem  bound, 
Her  doll  forgot,  her  dear  eyes  wide. 
Lost  in  the  great  thought  she  had  found. 

She  knew  not  sages  from  of  old 
That  self-same  thought  had  puzzled  on, 
Asking  a  riddle  that  none  could  spell, 
Seeking  an  answer  none  could  tell. 
By  night,  by  day  with  faces  wan,— 
Where  is  to-morrow  coming  from. 
And  where  'tis  yesterday  has  gone  I 
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for  advertisement-writers,  There  is  not  a  city 
or  town — not  a  calling  or  business — but  must  do  | 
advertising  of  some  kind. 

"PAOB-DA\^s  Mkh"  are  in  demand  because  I 
P*os-Divit  Graduates  ar«  known  to  know  the 
business,  th-\t  is  why  they  earn  from  $25.00 
(o  $100.00  PER  WEEK.  That  is  why  this  Original 
School  has  always  been  the  biggest,  best  and 
most  substantial  institution  of  it's  kind  in  the 
world.  We  teach  you  the  business  BY  MAIL—  | 
tborooghly,  practically.  Our  64  Page  Prospec- 
tus   will  tell  you  all      PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 

Suite  6i   30  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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THE  OR'I&INAL  SCHOOL 


PRUDENTIAL  p^. 

STRENGTH  OF  ,f_ 
\.  GIBRALTAR  ^  :!»*  ' 


Somebody  Describes 

the  uninsured  as  a  "Frail,  rudderless  hulk, 
drifting  upon  the  ocean  of  chance."  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  his  family  are  forced  to  take 
the  chances.     Life  Insurance  prevents  this. 

Write  for  Information,  Dept    R 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 


JOHN  P.  DRYDEN.  President. 
HOME  OFFICE.  Newark.  N.  J. 


380-382  Broadway,  New  York.    nrKjnT\JTU  A  Ti     224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.  UUNUUNIXAIU     dd  Hnlhnrn  VlailnM   F  n    Lnarinr 


44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G.  London 


Profit  or  Loss  often  depends 
on  finding  a  single  letter, 
document,  record  or  item 
of  information.     The 

9lol>c^Vert)  ickc 

"ELASTIC"  CABINET 

keeps  all  business  papers 
and  records  instantly  acces- 
sible. And  it  grows  with 
your  business.     Catalogue 

202-K. 


CANTON  CHECK  PROTECTOR 

A  safeguard  that  the  most  expert  forger  cannot  overcome. 
Made  of  spring  steel  and  nickel-plated.  Fits  vest  pocket, 
handy  as  your  watch  and  so  extremely  simple  that  you  will 
laugh  at  all  other  designs.  Sent  anywhere  for  25  cents.  If 
not  satisfactory  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

CANTON  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  CO., 
1202  East  Fourtli  Street,       -       -      Canton,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


Active,   educated   men.     Weekly  salary 
or  definite  time  guarantee  paid.     Give 

age,  qualifications,  references.      DODD,   MEAD  & 

COMPANY,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  A 

SQUARE 
PEG 

in  a  round  hole?  Do  you  fit  your 
present  position?  Are  you  earning 
all  your  capacity  warrants  ?  We  find 
positions  for  high-grade  employees, 
such  as  superintendents,  managers, 
secretaries  and  treasurers  for  corpor- 
ations, insurance  men,  experienced 
salesmen,  expert  bookkeepers,  suc- 
cessful solicitors,  etc.  Write  us  for  booklet. 
REGISTRATION  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

The  Hapgood  Bureau,''^^e°v;*V^o''rr' 


RAZALL 


I.OOSE      l-EAV^ 

Write  for  our  buok,  Systematic  Accounting,  which  ejcplalnj 
and  illu8trate»  the  system.  II,  O.  Razall  Vll'it.  Co., 
418-416  £.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Readers  of  The  LiTEBARr  Digbst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  New  SliHk«"npe»re  Theory.- Apropos  of 
llarie  Corelh  s  new  book,  an  ingenious  Knulish  lit- 
«rary  man  has  worked  out  two  "cryptograms" 
•(  Shakespeare's  plays  which  throw  a  new  and 
utartling  li>;ht  on  the  true  authorship  of  the  im- 
Mortal  ilrainas.  In  the  first  one,  note  the  third 
letter  from  tlie  end  of  each  line  : 

Ti  M  ou 

The  Winter's  T  A  le 

Hcnrv  Fou  R  th 

Merchant  of  Ven  I  ce 

Macb  K  th 

Titus  Androni  C  us 

Love's  Labor's  I.  O  st 

Taming  of  the  Sh  l<  ew 

The  Temp  K  st 

Othe  Llo 

Ham  L  et 

Much  Ado  About  Noih  I  ng 

!■  the  second  arrangement  note  the  fourth  letter 

fT%wa  the  end  : 

Hn  M  let 

Antony  and  Cleop  A  tra 

Comedy  of  Er  R  ors 

Henry  the  F  I  fth 

Oth  E  llo 

Richard  the  Se  C  ond 
Venus  and  Ad  O  nis 
Midsummer  Night's  1)  K  eam 
Ivucr  E  tia 
Romeo  and  Ju  L  iet 
Cvmbe  L  ine 
Twelfth  N  I  ght 

-  In  '/'own  and  Country. 


A.  Depnrtmeiit  Story.— It  was  during  the  late 
9^nish-America  war.  A  wealthy  merchant,  who 
)md  left  his  business  to  offer  his  services  to  his 
••antry,  was  pacing  up  and  down  on  picket  duty 
•■e  dark  night.  Suddenly  he  detected  sounds  of 
approaching  footsteps,  and,  quickly  bringing  his 
g«n  into  position,  commanded,  in  a  sonorous 
voice  : 

"(iive  the  countersign  !" 

The  person  challenged  proved  to  bean  enlisted 
iry-goods  clerk  formerly  employed  by  the  mer- 
«*iant,  before  the  war  broke  out.  As  their  eyes 
met  a  smile  played  around  the  corners  of  the 
•lerk's  mouth,  and  he  answered  in  a  low  whisper  : 

*  Cash  !  " 

Then  the  merchant,  bringing  his  piece  to  a  right 
shoulder,  let  him  pass  and  resumed  his  pacing. 

—William  H.  S.  Earle,  in  October  LippincotVs 
Magazine . 


H«<>ting;  a  Crisig.— There  were  strict  orders  in 
the  Philippines  regarding  looting,  and  one  day  a 
Heutenanl's  suspicions  were  aroused  by  -x  private 
wbom  he  saw  peering  eagerly  under  the  piazza 
•f  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Manila. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  he  demanded,  in 
h{a  gruffest  tones. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  saluting,  "I'm  only 
trying  to  catch  a  chicken  which  I've  just  bought.  " 

Lieutenant  K stooped   and  caught  sight  of  a 

fine  pair  of  fowls. 

"There  are  two  chickens  under  there,"  he  ex- 
•laimed,  excitedly;  "I  bought  the  other  one. 
Gatch  'em  both." 

—Dixie   WOLCO  r  r,  in  Editor's  Drawer,  October 
Harper's  Magazine. 


As  Explained—"  JUDGE  :  Why  didn't  you  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  defendant  in  the  fight  ? " 

Policeman  :  "  Shure,  an'  Oi  didn't  know  which 
av  thim  wus  goin'  to  be  th'  defendant,  yer  honor." 
—Chicago  News. 
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Our  Investments  Earn  5  Per 
Cent  Net  for  All  Depositors 


Paid  in  Capital 
91,000.000 

Assets 

Si.eoo.ooo 

Surplus 
9 1  MS, 000 


THIS  business  is  loii>;esl;ibUslied 
and  oltioial  exaniiiuitions  prove 
it  stronger  each  year.  .Money  de- 
posited earns  5  per  cent  wiih  ab- 
!.olutely  no  risk,  as  onr  old  depos- 
itors know  and  testify,  .\nother 
thing  — interest  is  paid  for  etety 
diiy  ihf  mnnfv  remains  on  tifp"sil. 
Full  Information  on  request. 


Under  Ranking  Department  .Supervision. 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    CO 

1139  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FAIRY  SOAP 


Fit5 

every 
hand 
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THE  MEMORANDUM  ON  HIS  CUFF 
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Only  gasoline  lamp  in  the  world 
lighted  direct  with  a  match  like 
gas.     Made  in  all  styles. 

Such  business  as  agents  are  now 
doing  never  before  known.  Ex- 
clusive territory.     Catalogue  Q 

CAirtOV  inc.  LIGHT  CO., 
Canton,  OMo. 


^'  -'^•-<s5»'-s::i'-'?5.''^:::i'^5»''^=i-'"=5»* 
Readers  of  The  Litebaby  Diosst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication 


——CARBIDE  FEED  GENERATOR  — 

Makes  Night  Light 

The    MODERN  way  of  liKhting 
every  sort  of  building,  anywhere. 

"  A    satisfaciory  solutioH  of  one  pf  the  many 
prol>lc-tMS  of  country  life'' 

—Rev.  Geo.  E.  Quaii-B,  St.  Austin's  School. 

Write  for  free  booklets. 

J.  B.  Coll  &  Co.,  21  Barclay  St..  Dept.  T.,  New  Vork 

DosroN    PHILADELPHIA   CHICAGO   l.OSANCEI.ES 
Makers  of  .\cetylene  Apparatus  and  Stcreopticons 


SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  40  Furntca  St.  Rochester, N.Y. 
when  writing  to  advetrtisers. 
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It  is    ^^K^     a  Fact 

not  generally  known  that  we  are 
tfie  only  manufacturers  of  com- 
plete watches  in  the  world. 

How  can  anyone  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  only  half  of  it  ? 

We  guarantee  every  part  of 
every  Dikber-Hamfukx  Watch — 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  years. 

Your  dealer  can   supply  you.     Send 
for  "  Guide  to  Watch  Buyers,"  free. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH   WORKS 
42  5outh  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


A  YEAR'S 
SUPPLY   OF 

CIGARS 
FREE 


Coming  Kvents. 


We  guarantee  you  two  years'  smoking  for  the  price 
of  one,  because  we  have  cut  loose  from  the  jobbei-s, 
who  have  taken  the  product  of  our  factory  for  years, 
and  go  direct  to  YOU  with  the  8ame  time-tested 
brands  of  Cijrars,  selling  them  by  the  box,  charges 
pull],  at  precisely  factory  wholesale  prices;  putting 
the  proflts  of  Jobber,  Salesman  and  Ketailer— three 
proflt«.  In  your  pocket. 

Our  Jine  is  so  very  complete — cigars  of  all  prices— to 
suit  all  tastes— that  we  absolutely  guarantee  to  please 
you,  besides  siivlni;  one-half  or  your  «niokluis  ex- 
pen«e»-if  not— if  you  are  not  in  every  way,  entirely 
satistied— you  get 

YOUR  MOyET  BACK 

cheerfully  and  willingly.  Send  for  FREE  booklet 
which  explains  everything  ;  shows  how  we  sell  high- 
erade  cigars  from  4c.  to  6c.,  others  from  2c,  to  .'ic  ,  in 
boxes  of  25  Dr  50,  Express  Prepaid  ;  or,  for  t.'fc.  we 
mail  a  trial  box  of  12  assorted  cierars,  such  as  your 
dealer  will  ask  10c.  and  2  for  25c.  for. 

References,  anv  Bank,  any  Agency,  any  Customer. 
JXO.  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  3S2  Water  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Oa.-r  7VCW-  Foohiler 
^pLain.5  how-to  TTi a fc<- 

that"  vyou_  are  ^^tt  irxxot-^ 
Geiitu.7i<s  Odk.  Sol€^   a.n.cL. 

'^otA.  are  pa^T^^Jbr,  al^o 
TtriL  \<kxjp  ^^^^  f^  s't^cL 
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I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 

no  matter  where  it  Is.     Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.     Est.  *96.     Highest  references.    Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  05trander,  1797  N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


October  is-33.- Disciples  of  Christ  Convention  at 
Otnaha,  Nebr. 

October  16.-  Convention  of  the  American  Asiatic 
Association  at  New  York  City. 

October  16-17.— Convention  of  the  Military  Tract 
Association  at  Monmouth,  III. 

October  19-21.— Convention  of  the  United  Irish 
League  of  America  at  Boston. 

October  20.  Convention  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  at  Washington. 

October     20-25.  —  National      Creamery      Butler- 
Makers'  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
International  Congress  of  Americanists  at  New 
York. 

October  21.— Convention  of  the  Railway  Superin- 
tendents of  Bridges  and  Btiildinjjs  Association 
at  Minnea|)olis,  .Minn. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign, 

South  America. 
September  29.- Venezuelan  authorities  cut  the 
cable  and  arrest  employees  of   the   French 
Cable  Company  at  Cainpano  ;  it  is  believed 
that  the  revolutionists  are  gaining. 

September  30. — The  battle-ship  Wisconsin 
reaches  Panama. 

October  5. — Severe  fighting  is  reported  in  prog- 
ress around  Santa  Marta,  Colombia. 

Othkr  Fork'gn  News. 

September  29. — Emile  Zola,  the  famous  French 
novelist,  dies  in  Paris. 
An  open  insurrection  is  declared  in  Macedonia, 
where  the  insurgents  numbering  3,000  men, 
under  a  former  Bulg.^tian  colonel,  JankofT, 
have  organized  a  provisional  government. 

October  i.  — The  Pious  Fund  argument  before 
The  Hague  Tribunal  is  closed. 

Several  noted  Boer  chiefs,  including  General 
Kritzinger,  sail  from  Cape  Town  for  England 
on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 

October  2.— General  Weyier  is  reported  to  be 
ready  to  resign  from'  the  Spanish  Ministry 
because  of  the  young  King's  refusal  to  sign 
certain  decrees. 

October  4. — The  Central  American  Court  of 
Compulsory  Arbitration  is  installed  in  office 
at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  ;  Guatemala  not  par- 
ticipating. 

October  5.  — Preparations  are  being  made  on  a 
large  scale  to  ship  cargoes  of  coal  to  America 
from  coal  centers  of  Great  Britain. 

Thou.sands  of  Parisian  workingmen  attend  the 
funeral  of  Emile  Zola;  Dreyfus  attends  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd. 


Domestic. 

September  29.- It  is  said  that  Secretary  Root 
will  retirejfrom  the  Cabinet  at  the  end  of  the 
coming  session  of  Congress. 

September  30. — President  Roosevelt  confers 
with  Attorney  -  General  Knox,  Secretary 
Moody,  Postmaster-General  Payne,  and 
Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
coal-strike  situation  ;  it  is  decided  that  there 
is  no  way  in  which  the  President  can  inter- 
fere. 

October  i. — Violence  continued  in  the  region  of 
the  coal  strike. 

The  Democratic  State  convention  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.,  nominates  Bird  S.  Coler  for 
governor,  and  C.  N.  Bulger  for  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  a  platform  is  adopted  in  which 
the  government  ownership  of  anthracite 
coal-mines  is  embodied. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  completion  of 
the  new  ship  combination  upon  which  Mr. 
Morgan  had  been  working  for  some  time  ; 
the  International  Navigation  Companv 
changing    its    name     to    the    International 


MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 

I  127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Opera  Glasses,  Masonic  Goods, 
Fine  Jewelry,  Clocks,  etc. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery. 


Music  Hath  Charms  X'^EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

Reproduces  i 

Faithfully 
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MK.    I  IM>-<tNS   l.A  iJ>T  INVENTIONS 

The  MOULDED  RECORD  a.nd 
The  NEW  REPRODUCER 

duplic.altf  Iht-  iuiiii  It  \oire  in  vi-iuiinf  ami  tle.iriifs.«.  Abso- 
lutt'iv  tr*-i-  fr.iiii  MTatfhing ;  pt-rfecUy  smooth  an<)  natural. 
The  Moulded  Kecords  are  *'  hibrh  speed,"  made  of  hard  wax, 
freely  and  safely  haiidleil.  With  the  New  Recorde»-.  perfect 
records  can  be  made  nt  home.  NEW  REPRODUCERS  OX 
ALL  'iiONOGRAl'HS.  Ask  your  dealer  for  exchange 
proposition  ("Geiii"  e.TCepted).  Phonographs  in  Nine 
Stvles.  ifio.no  to  ^liio.no  Re  ords,  5nc.,  ^.1.00  per  d..z.  n. 
NATIONAL  l»llONO(;l{AI'lI  <  «.,  Oranire, 
N.J.  N.  V.  OIBte,  88Clinnibcr»  St.  Chlcaeo 
Office.  144  Wubash  Ave. 


STRENGTH 

WHITELY  PUNCHING  BAG 

Bag  Punching  trains  the  eye;  builds  muscles; 
fills  the  lungs;   gives  health. 

The  Whitely  Punching  Bag  can  be  put  up  by  any 
one  in  a  moment  and  t?ken  down  in  a  second. 

No  jar;  perfect  action.  Price  $7.00,  prepaid  east 
of  Denver;  add  $1.00  west  of  Denver. 

Hi-Lo  Adjustable  Exerciser 

A  new  invention  for  Home  Exercise.  Manufact- 
ured and  sold  under  license  from  Alexander  Whitely. 
Other  Exercisers  must  be  taken  down  and  reversed  for 
certain  motions.  The  Hi-Lo  Adjustable  gives  a  pull 
from  top,  l>ottom,  both  combined  or  centre  without 
reversing.  Beautifully  finished,  in  box  with  artistic 
chart  showing  motions,  etc.     Price  $2.00,  prepaid. 

HI-LO    HORIZONTAL   BAR 

Something  new  for  the  boy.  A  horizontal  bar  for 
the  home.  Can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  moment. 
A  firm  support  with  strong  cross  bar  and  laminated 
suspending  rings,  Price  $3.00,  prepaid.  Extra  finish 
$4.00.  Send  6c.  for  artistic  catalogue.  Hi-Lo  Ex- 
erciser, Hi-Lo  Horizontal  Bar,  and  Whitely  Punching 
Bag,  together  $10.00,  prepaid  east  of  Denver;  add 
$1.00  west  of  Denver.  Money  back  if  you  want  it 
for  sale  by  yotir  dealer,  or 

O.  C.  A.  SWING  CO.. 

Dept.  O,  38  Park  Row  New  York, 


Reduces  Your  Fuel  Bills  50^ 

when   you    use    our    PEKFECT 
STEAM    COOKER    WITH 

DOORS.  Steam  cooked  foods  are 
healthier  and  more  digestible  than  boiled  or 
baked.  Large  meal  cooked  over  one  burner. 
Wonderful  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Book 
Free.  Special  rate  for  ten  days.  Used  on 
any  kind  of  stove.  Agents  Wanted. 
$30  to  ?40  a  week  can  be  made. 

OHIO  STEAM  COOKEIt  CO. 

SO  Ontario  Building,  TOLEDO,  OUIO. 


STORY=WRITINQ 

and  Journalism  taught  by  mHil. 
MSS.  criticised,  edited  -,  sold  on 
commission.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, "WrltlriK  for  ProBt;"  tells 

how  to  succeed  as  writer. 


National  Tress  .4ssodatioii,  101  Baldwin  Bldg.,  ludianapolisi,  Ind. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Mercantile  M.irine  Company,  and  increasing 
its  capital  to  ^130,000,000. 

October  a.— The  President  appoints  Colonels 
Amos  S.  Kimball,  Chambers  McKibbon,  anti 
Charles  C.  Hood  brigadier-generals  in  the 
regular  army. 

October  3.— The  President  confers  with  tlie 
presidents  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  and 
the  orticialsof  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  ;  the 
conference  is  reported  as  having  failed  to 
cause  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 

October  4  — Secretary  Shaw  issues  a  circular  to 
the  bankers,  denying  the  published  story 
that  there  had  been  a  clash  of  authority  os-eV 
the  bank  reserve  order. 

October  5.- President  Roosevelt  holds  another 
conference  in  Washington  on  the  coal  strike 
situation. 


AMIUICA.N   Depi.miknciks. 

September  29.— /'i>/-/i»  /iico :  Twelve  hundreil 
schools  are  opened  with  an  attendance  v. 
S5,ooo  pupils. 

.Sr-ptember  30.  — /'//////////«.•  General  ChafTii 
relrnquishes  his  command  to  Brigadier-Gen 
eral  Davis. 

October  2.— General  Chaffee  and  Vice-Governoi 
Wright  leave  the  Philippines  for  the  Unite! 
Stales. 

October  4 — Captain  Pershing's  column  has  cap- 
tured and  destroved.in  all,  forty  forts  of  tin 
Maciu  Moros  on  Nlindano,  killinv;  or   wound 
ing    a    hundred    Moros.   including  a    sultan  ; 
onlv  two  Americans  are  wounded. 


CHESS. 

[AH  communications  for  this  Department  shouid 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

Dir.F.ST."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  739. 

LVII.  ^[OTlO.■    "Air-Castles." 
Black  -  Kleven  Pieces. 


Wiiiit.-  -  ICleven  Pieces 


R 


r. 


j ,  ..  ^  ,>:  I  p  I  ;  p  I  p  I  P  3 
pTPpbi;r4UrQ;qip4S;7B. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


2  S 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through   the    19th 


and  is  sellinof  in  the  20th. 

o 
Sells  all  over  the  world. 


•  •  «  « 
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Belfaet  /Ifteeb 


Linen  Underwear  —that  Wears 


Tlie  sales  of  woolen  underwear  are  growing 
smaller  every  year,  because 

If  You  Wear  Wool  You  Catch  Cold 


%,i   It 


It  seems  unre.isoiiable  to  some  tliat  a  mesh  of  linen  ij  as  warm  and  pn'' 
woven  woi'l  UMilcrgarmciit  hut  :.'  ;>  .ro — thousands  have  proven  it  so,  a  . 
Slant  hcalili,  unknown  lefore  vearing  "Belfast  Mesh.''   Even  a  loosely  woven  w 
nient  (such  as  a  miifn.r'  is  warmer  than  tlio  same  wi'i-It  of  wool   in   light   weave 
a  (juiet  layer  of  air  is  almost  a  non-couductur  ol  ilie  heat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK. 

is  handsome  and  convincing.     It  goes  into  ihe  subject  thorouclily  and  exnlodes  th 
warmth"  theory  ni  sli  on  order.     It  is  desijjnel  l^r  thinking  pi- 
with  health.     The  only  forcelul  oSiecli.i'i    to  l!ie  other  nie>h  uii 
i\wy  "n'-ii"!' 1' fiKt^uichlv"     We   guarantee  t'lnt   Kelfa.it 

the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser  or  will  dieerfuUy  relund  yuur  money. 


>"l  Kar- 
hetause 


"wool  for 
:ort 
it 


K'^r  sale  by  the  best  dealers  in  the  T'.  S.  and  Enqland.     Tf  your  dealer 
cauiiut  supply  you,  we  will. 

The  Belfast  Mesh  Underwear  Co.. 

334  MECHANIC   ST.,  POL'GHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


The 


At  your 
club  or  dealer's 


E^gyptian 
Cigarette 


qf^  Q^jSLlity 


AROMATIC    DELICACY 
MILDNESS  — PURITY 


i 


tK.M  ■■ 


K  R  E  M  E  N  i  Z 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballai\l,  .3->r  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


witliKui  iliarge  in    cnse  a    pe. 
damaged  from  any  c.mse.     S- 

W'a  i  s  t  ■: 

Dresses. 

ers.     The  .--in  %  i-i 

lar  Button  dee  on 

KREMENTZ  &  LU., 

63rilK.M.MiM  .  .\KWll:k.  \.  J. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 
readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
Good  I'M-  30  days. 
1  Imported  riiitia  T<  a  S.  t  (.Vinie,-   -  i  ■  r  T.ilet 
.  l>.(.'U>rk,  Wateli,  mil!  Ill  I  3 

t"  loei.tinn.   »-I«KF   \v!"  f 

-.  •'-.  '.reat 
rtisi  meat 


THE    GREAT    AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Bo.\  28!t.  31  iiuil  33  Vesey  Street,  New  Vork. 


04  Years  the  StaiKl.-inl  of  Excellence 

JAEGER  POROUS  WOOLENS 

Only  True  Sanitary  Underwear 


t.o 


TIIK  LITERAKN'   DIGEST 


[(JctolxM-    11,     1!M)'> 


Every 

Married 

Man  and  Woman 


\  Should  Read 

•SEXOLOGY" 

l.y  Prof.  William  H  Wallins.  A  M  ,  MD, 
Profcs.ioi  (lyiiccolo^y  Kostcm  College;  late 
I'  .or,  Wills'   Hospital;   Professor,  Medico- 

V  ..  ;  i^ical  Hospital  and  College,  Philadelphia 
1  ht;  l>ook  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
Sj\olo;4y  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
llood  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  seek  the 
truth  It  contains  speiul  chapters  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  daughter 

The  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  Igrao- 
ranee  of  ihe  law»  ol  self  and  sex 

Sent  /lostpaid  on  receipt  o/$t. 
Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publishing;  Company, 
5.<7  kradlngTerminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5,000  FACTS 
AND   FANCIES 

is  the  name  of  a  most  useful  reference 
book  of  curious,  interesting,  and  impor- 
tant information — in  literature,  history, 
science,  legend,  language,  slang,  art, 
etc.,  etc. 

Thomas  IU'Stku,  President  of  Normal  College,  New- 
York  I'lty  ; 
"  It  is  a  book  of  rare  merit.  Its  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, its  cltar  aii.l  simple  style  and  painstakinK 
aeouniey  of  stateniint,  make  it  a  useful  addition  to 
any  liliraiy.  'I'o  the  student  and  the  teacher  it  will 
be  found  invaluablv.'' 

TiiKoDORK  W.  Hunt.  I'rofessor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  l'rinoett>n  University: 

"  .\  eyelopjBiiia  of  great  practical  utility,  as  judici- 
ous in  wliat  it  omits  as  in  what"  it  includes.  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising  that  the  author  has  so  well  selected 
ann  anunged  his  material  as  to  furnish  to  the 
student  just  the  information  that  he  needs  on  a  wide 
\arietv  of  topics- historical,  scientitie.  and  literary — 
and  h  IS  thus  avoided  the  extremes  of  undue  com- 
pressioti  or  expansion. 

"  It  is  a  volume  that  may  be  heartily  commended." 

Nkw-  York  Herald:  "A  work  throughout  of  a 
Bcbolarly  sort.'* 

Nkw  Y'ork  World  :  "  No  completer  handbook  was 

ever  issued." 

By  William  Henry  P.  Phyfe, 

.\ulho-  of  'T.OOO  \Vord8  Often  Mispronounced." 
etc.  Half  leather.  Large  8vo.  826  pages.  Net,  $5.00. 
(i;y  mail  8-'>  *''■) 

0  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK. 


BOOn- 
KEEPINC 
TAUGHT 
FREE 


A  QOOD  POSITION  and  a  large 

salary  always  await  an  expert 
Bouk»Keeper.  We  teach  you 
book-keeping  thoroughly  by 
mail,  and  make  absolutely  no 
charge  for  tuition  until  we  place 
you  in  a  paying  position.  Ifyou 
wish  to  better  yourself,  write  for 
our  guarantee  offer  and  our 
FREE  book.  COJIMKRCUL 
COURESPOSDEXCK  SCHOOLS, 
Drawer  J..D  Rochnter,  N.   I, 


Problem  740. 

lA'lII.  MOTTO:   "Condor.' 
Klack     Four  Pieces. 


White — Nine  I'ieces. 

Q  1   b  s  ■>    I  S  I  p  4  ;    3   S   4  ;    s  I'  1  k  4  ;    i  P  6 ; 
2B2PiB;2Ks;8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  741. 

LIX    Motto:    "  X.  X.  X." 

Black -Nine  Pieces 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
3B1K2;    2PP4;    r2pkipi;    P4Sip; 

PR5P;3P'i'2;4PPiQ;8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 

Problem  742, 

LX.  Motto  :     "  Fata  Morgana  "  I. 
Black — Ten  Pieces. 


PERSONAL   MAGNETISM 

antl  Self-Control  tleveloped  through  "Psychic 
Power,"  a  quarterly  magazine.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy.  WM.  A.  BARNES,  Private 
Instructor,  505  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS.  'XlT.t' 
cushions  ^%hh  li  dn  not  pack  down  nor  harbor  dust  and  ver- 
min. Send  fir  tatjlogrues  of  Ezvbed  Mattresses. Cushions.etc. 
THE  A   A.  BOHNERTCO.,  DEPT.  G,    CINCrNNATI,  0. 


m     ^m.     mfi. 


si*    t5ta     ^S       ■ — » 


,lijfe»,    t5t3 


iM^^, 


« 


1 


m    m    wWi 

^  ^  mA  e  mm.       '^mm 
^       WM       M^. 


Wa 


White— Six  Pieces. 

2S3K1;    2Sipipi;    7p,     BBkS 
4pipi;2Sir3;  4b3. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


7Q; 


WANTFrt  ^  young  Christian  man  of  brain  ;  minister 
TTAAIl  ■  LLr  Qf  ,|^g  Gospel;  ambitious;  one  who  has 
means  and  is  willing  to  do  hard  work  for  two  years 
gratuitously,  to  gather  together  a  clmrch  cimgregation. 
No  doubt  of  a  good  salary  afterwards 

We  occupy  a  beautiful  building,  located  in  a  thickly 
settled  suburb  of  New  York,  fully  equipped  with  every 
modern  improvement  for  church  and  Sunday-school  work. 
Every  denomination  is  represented  in  the  present  Sunday- 
school,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  125  ;  average  attendance 
70.  Credentials  as  to  experience,  scholarly  attainments, 
honorable  Christian  character  and  reputable  standing 
among  men  required.  Address  B.  B.  B,,  P.  O.  Box  660, 
New  York. 


r^  -^  T 


Library 
Filing  Cabinet 

The  moat  convenient  lit-vite  for  tilinK  and  clasnifvinf  clippings, 
illuittratioiit*.  iiianu8crj|ilii,  rt4\  II  if*  tiieactnpof  (tirnplirity  and 
ready  ref«rrnoe  an<l  a  stiinulua  to  the  busy  man  by  rea*oo  of 
the  accuracy  and  facility  with  which  memoranda  are  presCTrej 
and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Rernm  g^lves  a  valuable  crow  reference  to 
your  library  or  niamificripi  and  permits  the  UHf  of  any  kooini 
nieth'hl  (if  (JHSsiHcation. 

BRINGS    ORDER   OUT   OF    CHAOS 
E.   N.    LacT,    ex-Complrollor    ('urrem-y,    l*re«« 
ItunUerM*  Satlonal  Itaiik,  I'lili'ttKo: 

**  I  <io  not  hesilute  10  commend  tht-  Liitrary  tiling  CaLinet  to 
anyone  in  Hearch  of  a  good  and  Matinfactory  tiling  device.  It  ia 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  ihemany  clip- 
pintfs  one  is  obliged  to  preserve  and  it  certainty  fillHa  long-felt 
want.     I  wish  tliat  I  had  had  it  twentv  years  ago." 

Dtfsk  Top  or  Upright  Cabinets  furnished  in  all  sizes  and 
styles.  Prices  $7.50  and  upwards,  s)iippfd  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval.     Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Send  for  catalogue,  prices  (duI  literature. 

Tlie  Library  Filin?  Cabinet  Co..  Title  A:  Trust  BMp.  Obica^o 


AFTER 
ALL. 


CARTERS  INKusf 


AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

Send  for  Booklet.   ' />iWin(/,s"-FRKK. 

The  Carter'-   Ink  «'<•  .  Itonlon.  Slas*. 


BIND  YOUR  MAGAZINES, 

UiriOMAGAZINEOCp 
II C 10  BINDER.. OJUi 

A  perfect,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary binder,  artistically  eov  - 
ered  in  Dark  Green  Vellum  de 
Luxe,  tastefully  stamiwd  side 
and  back.  The  Weis  Binder  holds 
six  copies  of  Century,  HarinT's. 
Scribner's,  Review  of  Reviews. 
McCIure's,  Munsey,  Cosmopoli- 
tan. Leslie's,  Pearson's  and 
Strand  ;  35  cents.  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  12  copies,  70  cents.  For 
sale  at  stationers'  or  from  us  at 
same  price  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

130  La  Grange  St.,Toledo,Ohio 


Individual  Communion 

^■■ffifc       Semi  tor /ivf  catalogn* 
VyULIII..9.     and  list  of  us«.r8. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  OO, 
Bgx    L  Koetwttar.  M.  Y. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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Solution   of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  727.     XLV.:    Q— B  ». 
No.  728.     XLVI.:     B— Kl  3. 
No.  729.     XLVII. 
B— I!  4  ch  Kt-Kt  3,  mate 


B-R  6 

K  X  K 


K— B4 

J'  X  B  ch 


Kt— H  4,  mate 


KV.i 


K-g4 

The  variations  are  mainly  repetitions.     The  two 
given  are  sufficient  l»  express  the  idea. 

No.  730.     XLVIII. 

(J— K  sq  ch               Kt  -  B  6,  mate 
3- 


Kl— Bsq 


P-Hs 


I!  X  Q 


B     Kt 


1.1— Kl 


K  X  R 

Q-B  4  ch 

K  X  Q 

K  X  R 

BxQ 

Kt— Kt  3ch 

B  xKt 

Q— K  5.  mate 


R-Q  4i  mate 


Kt— K  3,  mate 


Kt— B  6,  mate 


Kt— B  6,  mate 


Q— Q  sq,  mate 


R 


72J 

727. 


Solved  by  M.  \V  H  ,  Universitv  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  H.,  Bethlehem,  I'a.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
K.  S.  Ferguson.  Hirmin.ijhani,  Ala  ;  H.  \V.  Barry, 
H  iston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K  Kentin'o, 
Newark.  N.  J.;  I.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
.Mass;  W.  J.  I'erris,  Chester,  Fa.;  T  Hilgers, 
Union  Hill,  N  1.;  H.  Colle,  New  York  City  ;  the 
Hon  Tom  M.  'I'ayior,  Franklin,  Tex.:  I.  J.  Burke, 
I'hihuielphia  ;  "Xlalvern,"  Melrose,  ifass.;  O.  c:. 
I'itkin,  Svraciise.  X.  Y.;  F.  damage,  Westboro, 
-Mass.;  A  O.  Massmann,  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Rev. 
|.  (1  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  "A.  L.  Sau,"  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y  ;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Dr.  R.  J.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  H. 
Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H.;  Prof.  S.  Seigas,  New  York 
City. 

A.  Gordon,  New  York  City. 
728  :  "  Twentv-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  T.  O.  B., 
Franklin,  Va  ;  Dr."  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Turnbaugh,  Bloomfield,  Mo. 

728:  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark. 

728,729:  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Efiang- 
h;tm.  III. 

728,  729,  730:  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lnrliburg,  Va.;  C.  B  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  G. 
l';iii<.Tson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

72j:  IC.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal. 

729  730:  H.  A.  S.,  Denver,  Col. 

'"■iniinents  (727):  "Has  some  merit"— M.  M.; 
•  N  >ih:ng  to  be  afraid  of  "— G.  D  ;  "  A  fine  com- 
ri'<sition  ■■-  F.  .S.  F.;  "  Some  catching  'tries'  in  this 
liide  noveltv"  H  W.  B.;  "  Rather  neat,  but  the 
k."  i-i  hplra'ved  by  Kl  x  P  ch"— A.  C.  W.;  "Good 
en'.i.rh"  K.  K;  "Fair  kev.  Black's  dis  check 
III  one  brilliant  feature"— J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Good,  but 
app.iient"     B.    C;   "Lacks  originality   and  good 


liow  You  Can  Make  Money 

In  the  Sheep  and  Cattle  Business. 

The  Montana  Co-operative  Ranch  Company  is  a  co- 
operative company  organized  under  the  laws  of  Montana. 

It  h  s  ,1  capital  of  f40.ooo.oo  divided  into  4000  shares  of 
?io  00  but  present  price  of  shares  is  ;?  13.00  each. 

Its  ranch  now  consists  of  8,440  acres  of  rich  land  in  the 
f.imous  Sweet  Grass  Hills. 

It  now  has  204  shareholders,  some  of  whom  are  bankers, 
merchants,  doctors,  mechanics,  and  47  ladies,  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Anyone  cm  become  a  shareholder  by  buying  one  or 
more  shares  in  the  company. 

You  are  then  entitled  to  put  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  or 
Angora  g')ais  on  the  ranch,  and  the  company  guarantees 
to  ke^p  them,  \  roviding  all  feed,  care  and  shelter  for  one- 
half  of  the  increase. 

Shareholders  who  had  sheep  on  our  ranch  last  year  made 
over  40  per  cent,  interest. 

You  can  not  find  a  safer,  more  practical  or  better  paying 
investment  anywhere. 

( I'^riie  for  prospectus ,  testimonials , 
and  full  information  to 

MONTANA  CO  OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO., 

Lock  Box  102,  Great  Falls,  i^ontana 


The  Accumulation  of  Knowledge 

Day  by  clay  new  theories  are  advanced  and  new  facts  established.  1  he 
unknown  of  yesterday  is  known  to-day,  and  what  was  living  histor)-  ha-, 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

No  one  can  hope  to  carry  this  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  facts 
in  his  mind,  but  everyone  at  a  very  small  outlay  can  have  it  complete,  within 
reach  of  the  hand. 

The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  informs  himself. 

THE  NEW 

International  Encyclopaedia 

Complete — Accurate — Lucid 

Contains  more  knowledge  and  fact  than  any  other  Encyclopaedia,  because 
it  is  the  only  entirely  new  work  of  this  kind  published  in  the  English  language 
during  the  last  decade.  Those  ten  years  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

EDITORS: 

nANIPI      rniT    fill  man      I  I     n       I'resident  of  Johns   Hopkins  University  (1876- 
UAl'tlCL    V/Vill     UILITIAH,    LL.U.,    k;oi),  President  of  Carnegie  Inslitution. 

HARRY  THURSTON   PECK,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Irofessor  in  Columbia  university. 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A.,lateProfessorof  Economics  in  New  Vork  university. 

Assisted  by  over  200  eminent  authorities. 

No  more  thorough   treatises  on   Psychology,  Botany,  Military  Affairs,  or  in   fact 
on  any  subject  can  be  obtained.     It  contains  a  lucid,  complete  and  accurate  account 
of  everything  known.     It  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  perfect  atlas  published. 
A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 

17  large  8vo  volumes,  15,000  pages,  200  maps,  100  colored  illustrations, 
700  full-page  engravings  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text. 

Recommended  to  Association  Libraries. 


DODD. 
iMEAD     & 

New  York 


Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus,  FREE. 

Enclose  the  annexed  coupon  vjith   name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE  a  valuable 
prospectus  of  this  great  work,  as  well  as  par- 
ticulars   of  a     special   offer   to   those    sub 
scribing  ncrw. 


Domi,  mean  &  Go. 


NEW  YORK 


"  I  have  not  during  the  past  ten  years  .seen  an  encyclopredia  that 
I  was  willing  to  recommend  to  our  Association  libraries  until  Vol.  I 
of  the  New  International  came  to  my  attention.     You  have,  I  be- 
lieve, made  an  entirely  new  encyclopedia,  supplying  a  real  need 
in  the  book  world.       I  can  heartily  and  do  gladly  recommend      ^  ^ 
it  to  any  in  need  of  an  up-to-date  work  of  reference."  '^ 

Silas  H.  Berry, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City. 


Please  send,  without 
cost    to     me,      .>ample 
Pages  of  the 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOP/CDIA 

containing    colored  plates,    maps,     and 
information  regarding  a   special   dis- 
count   and  little-at-.i-time    payment  plan   for 
LiTEKARY  Digest  readers. 


NAME 


POST  OFFICE 
5TATE 


GINSENG 


Sj5,ooo  made  from  one-half 
acre.     The    most  valuable 

crop  in    the  world;    easily 

grown  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Room 
in  your  garden  to  grow  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  4c.  for 
postage  and  get  our  booklet  telling  all  about 
it.  G.  Mcdowell,  Ginseng  Garden,  Joplin, 
Mo. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  p-— ,,-?  ^rSU 

persons.  Free  copy  of  Mekeel's  W  ecl«ly  Stump  >ew«. 
tellinp  all  al)out  it  sent  uvion  request.  Mekecl-KedBcld- 
Severn  Co..  I»l^  fir--eiie  Street.  New  ^  ork  <lly. 


The  "Best"  Light 


p<)rt.-ililc  11)0  candle  power  litf'.'t  cost- 
lier week.    Sli 
ts  own  (iras. 


IS 

in^  oiil 


Sets,  per  week.  Makes  and  burn.-« 
(fas.  Itriiiht-erthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  clieaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  NoGrfmi>f.  .No  Odor.  Over  100  Styles. 
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Go  to  wiiiterless 

California 

\V  litre  ruses  grow  oiitduors  at 
Christmas  time,  and  there  is  always 
jierfcct  weather. 

The  luxurious  CaliforniZL 
Limited  will  take  you  there  in  2*^ 
da}s  from  Chicaj;   . 

Finest  dining-car  service  in  the 
world.  All  you  could  ask  for  in 
comfort,  speed  and  scenery.  Seventh 
season — new  eijuipment. 

Hotel  accommodations  at  principal 
resorts  better  than  ever  before. 

All  alioiit  the  Ciilifornia  tour  in  our  de- 
si-rii)ti\c  liiK.ks,  inaileil  for  loc.  in  stamps. 
.\<.l(lress  (leiicral  Passenger  OfViCe,  A.  T.  & 
_     b.  F.  K'y,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe  . 
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tKecSo.le 

\l|  boy  tkat  Ke^alifioes 
\  Rave  acnidnc  QafCt^'oks, 

•  vVi  U  ci  bo  I'v.-^ J-  ^Qii.  post- 
ccL  cm  Correct S1w€.S}yks. 

J  Boole  Let"  stilt  073   ftqgesn 
\  736  <Su.7n  mer  ST,  5oStirn_ 


Guaranteed  not  to  give  trouble.    Save  money, 

time  and  labor  by  moimling  your  shades  on  the 

IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 


SHADE 


WOOD, 
ROLLERS 


ROLLER 


TIN 
ROLI^ERS 


R.HEVMATISM 


Relieved  without 
Medicine  by  Draw- 
ing out  the  Poison. 


Wo  will  send  a  pair  of 

MAGIC   FOOT   DRAFTS 

on  approval  to  Kiiy  adurt-ss  witlumt  ti  I't'it  in  advance.  A 
.-alV,  .(iiiveniint  and  umisiiallv  sure.  cuninioM  sense  lem- 
evly  that  lias  dont*  wonders  in  Miciugan.  If  yon  are 
"•atlhBfd  with  the  help  they  frive  you  then  send  usSl  CO. 
If  not,  don"tsend  usaeent.  d<>0,4M»0  trlalx  luBt  year. 
I  received  the  trial  (inirof  i)ratts,  and  1  an»  Iree  from  all 
rav  su£eriug.    Xhey  are  worth  their  w  eipht  in  ifold. 

i:  II.  DeVAN,  Grand  Kapids,  liicU. 
Write  to-day  for  a  p.air  on  FREK  trial,  and  ask  for 
our  new    booklet,  "To    One  with  Rheuniatlsui," 

tn(;i(  ruiil  DllArr (OMI'AW.  UBU  OUver Blil^',,.Tiu-ksou,Mich. 
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729:   The   general   eritieisui    of  this  problem  is 

^hftt  it  is  heavy  and  nionoionous. 

730:  "Full  of  blemishes  and  iiire  ma;cs'"— .M.  M,; 
"Will   hardl>-  evike  en'tin-iia^t  u-   ijiaise" — G,  D.; 
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S.  K.;  "  Lacks 

ilv  orijfinal  in 
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iien    is  the  Tourney"— B.C.;  "Not  deep, 
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Ill  iiildition  to  those  reported,  the  Rev.  J.  Ci.  L. 

and  I>r.  k.  O'C.  got  773-726;  Dr.  H.  S.,  724. 

From  the  Hanover  Tourney. 

PiLLSHLRv's  L.^sr  (;\mk. 

^Comments  by  Kricliehn  in  The  Times,  Philaiielphia:) 

In  his  last  three  Hanoverian  games  Fillsbury 
had  some  haid  luck  tempered  with  a  narrow 
escape.  After  losiiiij;  to  Janowski  and  almost  lo.s- 
in.i?  to  Marshall  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
beat  Swiderski  in  the  final  round,  if  he  would 
make  sure  of  second  place.  Fortune  and  Swider- 
ski, however,  were  kind,  with  the  result  that  Pills- 
bury  was  allowed  to  play  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
jjames,  cs-: 


SWmERSKl. 

Black. 

P-Q4 
P-K.3 
P-Qkt3 
1?-Kt  2 
P.X  P 
PxP 


flLLSBL'RV. 

White. 

1  P-g4 

2  p-g  B  4 

3  Q  Kt-B  3 

4  Kt-B  3 

5  1^  .>;  P 

6  P— K  4 

White's  Pawn- sacrifice  is  based  on  the  unde- 
veloped  state  of  Black's  King's  side,  and  Black 
learns  that  his  opening  moves  can  not  be  indiffer- 
eutlv  varied, 

7  Kt-K  5  B-Q  3 
8Q— Kt4  K— 1!  sq 

If  P— Kt  3,  White  can  move  on  the  merry  game 
with  B— K"Kt  5. 

o  P.    Q  B  4  B  X  Kt 

li  P  N  B  g-Q  5 

An  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  but 
the  grea.t  blindfold  artist  has  a  resource  up  his 
sleeve  not  dreamed  of  in  tlie  Swiderskian  philoso- 
phj-.     bee  next  move, 

11  B-Q  5  P-QB3 

"  Swi."  knows  a  good  move  when  he  sees  it.  If 
now  he  plays  B  xB,  then  Q— B  8  ch.  B— Kt  5  ch, 
R-O  sq  follow  each  other. 

12  B  .\  K  P 

13  B-B4 
J4  (.1— R  4 
15  Castles  Q  R 
i6Q-Kt  3 

17  K  R  — 1<  sq 

What  a  theme  for   a  lecture  on  position 
still  holds  the  Pawn. 

18  r.-g  ,s  0—1!  4 

19  R  X  Kt  ch  K  X  R 

Defense  is  now  at  its  zenith  so  far  as  the  lumber 
is  concerned,  but  the  final  brilliancy  is  near. 

20  g  X  Kt  P  *P  X  B 

If  R— B  sq,  R— K  sq  ch,  followed  bv  B-K  6  ch  on 
K— Q  2. 

21  Qx  R  ch  K-g  2 

22  g  X  R  P  K— Bsq 
,    23QXBP                                   P-g  5 

24  Q— K  6  ch  R— Q  2 

25g— Ktgch  R— g  sq 

26Q— Kt4ch  R-g2 

27  B— K  3  B  X  P 

28  R  X  P  and  wins. 


g  X  K  P 
Kt— B  3 
Q— K  2 
Kt— K  sq 
Kt— R  3 
R-Qsq 


Black 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  iu 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  qtiick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Flemlag  Bros.,  Chemists,  Unioa Stock  Yds.,  Chicaso, 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


eGreat  English  Remedy 


\Bl.AIR'S  PILLSl 


,  Effective 
I  DRUGGISTS, 


50c,  &$1. 
William  SfcjN.T, 


YOUR  DINING-ROOM 

will  afford  greater  pleasures  if  furnished  with  our 
Combination  Tables.  A  hand.some,  mas.sive  din- 
jnR  or  library  tai)le  ;  removal  of  lop  converts  it 
into  a  billiard  or  pool  table  of  superb  playing 
qualities.    The  famous 

INDIANAPOLIS  COMBINATION  TABLE 
LIBRARY- DINING- BILLIARD- POOL 

makes  j;ood  billiard  and  pool  possiMc  i.i  yoi:r 
home  Kqual  to  a  Sjoo  tabic.  Vermont  slale 
bed;  quick,  live,  sensitive  cushions;  aecur.Tle  r.n- 
gles;  imported  French  billiard  cloth;  true  balls ; 
cue  well  bal.inced.  Experts,  ministers  and  p.irenis 
endorse  it.  None  better  for  hbrary  or  dininj,- 
room. 

If'ritr  for  our  neii:  illustmti'fl  rdttilof/uf, 
HfitHoti  ' liHfi-(>:i,    mid   full    itif'oiiiititioii. 

COMBINATION  BILLIARD  MFG.  CO., 
3b8  N.  Claypool  Bidg.,  indianapoh's,  Ind. 
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Dust=tigM. 


-C 


Don't  carry  hot  ashes  in  open  pans  or  pails. 
Scatters  dust,  is  ditTicult,  unsafe.  Carry  them 
in  Witt's  Corrugated  Pail,  empty 
into  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.  Close 

fitting  lids.    Dust-tight;  fire-proof.   Very  strong. 
Sold  by  house  furnishing  .:nd  hardware  dealers  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 
% # 


\sper/ 
eaner  I 

le  Use  I 

1  automatic  eravlty   I 


The  Kasper^ 

Self-acting^ 

Oats  Cleaner 

For  Stable 

No  power  required.  An 

cleaner  that  takes  the  place  of  tEe  oatii 

spout  from  the  bin  above. 

REMOVES  DIRT.  WEED  SEEDS 
AND  ALL   FOREIGN    MATTER 

and  delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby  pre- 
venting sickness  and  disease,  (Will  re- 
move one  bushel  of  foul  matter  from  25  to 
80  bushels  of  best  white  oats,)  Over 
19,000  in  general  use. 

Sent  on  approval.  Cost  noth. 
Ing  io  try  K.    We  pay  freight. 

Write  at  once  for  prices,  litcraturi,  etc. 
KASPER  OATS  CLEANER  CO., 
354  Wabftsli  Ave.,  CKIcatfo. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   MILITARY   AND   THE    END   OF  THE 

STRIKE. 

THE  agreement  of  the  coal  operators  to  refer  their  dis- 
pute with  the  miners  to  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  is  a  result  that  was  foreshadowed  by  many 
papers  last  week,  when  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  ordered 
into  the  strike  region.  For  it  was  felt  that  if  the  miners  did 
not  return  to  work  under  such  military  protection,  then  the  op- 
erators would  have  to  admit  defeat.  As  the  Chicago  Evening 
Fosipnt  it:  "If  few  go  back,  the  operators  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge defeat  and  make  terms  with  the  strikers.  And  the  public 
will  not  wait  very  long,  either.  The  operators  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  time,  but  what  was  reasonable  in  June  is  not  reason- 
able in  October."  And  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  press.  The  New  York  Times,  which  has  maintained 
a  pretty  impartial  attitude  during  the  strike,  called  upon  the 
■operators  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  "put  100,000  men  to 
work  before  next  Saturday  night, "or  eLse"send  for  Mitchell  and 
-settle  the  strike  on  the  best  terms  they  can  make."  And  the 
New  York  Mail  and  E.xpress,  whose  sympathies  have  been 
rather  with  the  operators  than  with  the  men,  declares  that  if  the 
■operators  can  not  mine  coal  now,  "the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
against  them  will  be  overwhelming,"  and  "it  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  miners  going  to  work  for  what  they  can  get,  but  of  the 
•operator  obtaining  labor  for  what  it  will  cost."  The  operators 
"must  begin  to  mine  coal,  and  do  it  now,"  says  the  Baltimore 
American,  "or  they  must  stand  before  the  public  as  men  who, 
ibesides  parading  their  arrogance  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wilfully  and  deliberately  bore  false  witness 
against  the  miners,"  for  "the  operators  have  promised  that, 
given  protection,  they  could  give  the  people  all  the  coal  needed." 
Jf  they  fail,  they  will  "give  President  Roosevelt  valid  and  un- 


questionable grounds  for  active  interference  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Times ;  and  the  Washington  Slar 
suggests  "some  legislative  process  of  compulsion  applied  to  the 
operators,  or  the  repeal  of  the  state  statute  requiring  the 
licensing  of  miners."  The  New  York  Commercial  Ail^'erttser, 
which  favors  the  operators,  suggest  that  "if  the  operators,  fully 
protected,  can  not  secure  a  sufficient  force  to  produce  enough 
coal  to  prevent  a  famine  during  the  approaching  winter,  then 
some  extraordinary  measures  will  have  to  be  provided  to  enable 
them  to  increase  their  force."  And  a  more  critical  spirit  is 
shown  by  the  New  York  Tress,  which  says : 

"Either  the  operators,  secure  in  their  present  rights  and  their 
opi)ortunities,  will  get  coal  out  of  their  mines  and  supply  it  to 

the  consumers  in  their  famine,  or  it  will  be  tlie  business  of  the 


BRIG.-GK.N.  J.   p.  S.   GOBIN. 
Commanding  the  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

federal  Government  and  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  head  of 
that  Government,  to  get  coal  to  the  public  in  any  way  that  may 
be  necessary.  For  a  brief  interval  the  American  people  will  look 
to  the  operators  to  save  this  country  from  its  danger.  Then 
their  eyes  will  turn  to  and  will  remain  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  New  York  Sun  compares  the  strikers  with  the  Filipinos, 
and  deplores  the  "soft  conferences"  of  would-be  strike  settlers. 
It  says : 

"  During  the  late  armed  resistance  to  United  States  sovereignty 
in  the  Philippines,  the  public  demand  that  rebellion  and  its 
barbarities  be  put  down  without  parley  with  the  rebels  and  with- 
out terms  was  almost  universal,  and  it  prevailed.  We  were 
spared  the  humiliation  and  the  damage  to  our  authority  involved 
in  our  submission  to  those  who  defied  us. 

"Why  is  not  the  same  far-seeing  patriotism  and    resolute 
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"  UO   'KOL'-M)    lU  THE  OTHER   WlXlunv  !' 

—  The  Denver  Post. 

loyalty  to  the  flag  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  it  guar- 
antees to  its  citizens  now  guiding  tliose  concerned  with  the  coal 
strike,  orticially  or  otherwise? 

"Pennsylvania  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  beyond  the  power  of 
her  entire  (luard  to  control  ;  and  yet  instead  ot'  an  irresistible 
demand  for  a  restoration  of  law  and  order  without  C(jnii)roniise, 
not  a  few  people,  among  them  jiul)lic  oificials  of  higli  rank,  are 
holding  soft  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  disorder 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  positively  or  negatively,  some  are 
even  throwing  the  weight  of  their  influence  against  the  objects 
of  their  enmity. 

"Dispute  of  the  authority  of  our  law  at  home  is  vastly  more 
serious  than  resistance  to  it  in  the  far-off  savage  country  of  the 
Philippines.  Compromise  there  would  have  been  deplorable; 
heie  it  would  be  fatal." 

The  Scranton  Labor  Herald,  published  in  the  heart  of  the 
strike  region,  .says : 


rUE   VICTIM    IS   NOT   PARTICULAR    WHICH  QUITS  FIRST. 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 

"Yes,  let  us  have  more  militia;  let  iis  have  more  and  more 
military  sent  into  the  coal  regions  ;  let  them  come  till  every  hill 
and  vale  is  bristling  with  bayonets,  and  the'  tented  cities  '  of  our 
military  power  proclaim  to  the  world  that  peace  reigns,  and  no 
scenes  of  disorder  mar  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the  mine  workers 
now  on  strike. 

"After  this  is  done  and  the  strike  still  goes  on,  let  the  repre. 
sentatives  of  the  lawless  coal  trust  get  down  from  their  exalted 
position,  and  meet  the  issues  before  them  as  men  of  intelligence, 
instead  of  continuing  the  chattering  monkey  act  which  they 
have  been  performing  all  these  long  months  which  have  marked 
the  progress  of  the  strike. 

"The  calling  out  of  the  entire  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania 
can  not  start  the  mines,  as  has  been  proved  bv  the  experience  of 
the  localities  where  the  military  has  been  stationed  during  the 
past  few  months. 

■'Some  weeks  ago  The  Labor  Herald  stated  that  the  coal 
strike  was  an  educational  contest.     This  has  been  demonstrated 


during  the  past  few  weeks.  Laljor  has  learned  for  the  lirst  time 
that  the  trust  question  is  already  beyond  the  control  of  our  gov- 
ernment officials.  Here  was  a  lesson  worth  the  losses  of  the 
strike.  The  American  people  had  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  senil)lance  of  law  which  could  be  brought  into  force  in 
curbing  the  trust  evil  when  the  necessity  arose. 

'  The  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  to  bring  the  coal  strike  to 
an  end  in  the  interest  of  the  public  has  disproved  the  suggestion 
that  any  law  exists  whereby  tlie  people  maybe  protected  against 
the  monopolistic  development  of  recent  years 

"Let  the  mine  workers  stand  firm  with  due  regard  for  law  and 
order,  and  it  is  up  to  the  coal  trust  to  prove  the  blatant  boasts 
of  its  representatives  at  Washington.  The  mines  will  not  be 
started  till  the  mine  workers  decide  to  accept  concessions  offered 
by  the  companies." 

Rkgardln'o  a  setLlenient  of  tlie  coal  strike,  the  President  says  :  "  Force 
can  acconiplisli  nothinj;."  Tins  being  the  case,  he  should  try  Scotch  oats. — 
The  Houston  Post. 


COAL'S  GONE,  YOUR   MAJESTV,    AND  ALL  THE  FIRKS  ARE  OUT." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribu7te. 


THE   ALABAMA   COAL  STRIKE. 

AS  if  one  coal  strike  were  not  enough,  about  3,000  coal-miners 
of  Alabama  have  gone  on  strike.  But  the  Alabama 
miners  have  struck  for  reasons  different  from  those  that  influ- 
ence the  anthracite  miners  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cause  of  the 
Alabama  strike  is  set  forth  by  President  D.  H.  Baker,  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company,  in  an  interview 
in  which  he  said  :  "Some  of  our  miners  were  willing  to  pay  $1 
each  a  week  for  tlie  support  of  the  striking  anthracite  miners  and 
some  were  not.  The  men  who  were  willing  to  pay  the  money 
demanded  that  the  officers  of  the  company  either  discharge  the 
men  who  wouldn't  pay,  or  take  the  money  out  of  their  wages. 
Tlie  company  declines  to  do  this,  and  the  strike  is  on.     About 
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-  The  Detroit  News. 
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three  thousand  men  are   out.  but  we  have  a  large  force  of  con- 
victs at  work.     We  liire  them  from  the  State." 

"On  this  'grievance,'"  remarks  the  Chattanooga  Titnes,  "a 
strike  is  ordered;  and  if  ever  we  heard  of  a  serious  act  being 
done  on  a  wholly  untenable  and  ab.surd  prete.xt,  this  is  one." 
The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Slate  declares  that  tiiis  is  just  the  kind  of 
a  strike  that  has  "brought  labor-unions  into  ill  repute."  The 
Wall  Street  Jourtuxl  (New  York)  calls  the  action  of  the  miners 
"sheer  madness."     It  adds: 

"The  facts  seem  almost  incredible,  but  are  absolutely  as 
stated.  If  it  were  possible  to  aggravate  the  offense  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers*  Union,  such  aggravation  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  last  July,  after  an  extended  conference  between 
miners  and  operators,  a  contract  was  made  by  which  the  miners 
agreed  to  work  for  a  specified  time  under  specified  conditions. 
And  now  because  tiie  company  will  not  deliberately  steal  money 
from  certain  of  its  employees,  the  union  calls  its  men  out  in  de- 
fiance of  its  promi.sed  word.  .  .  .  Now,  when  a  union  tears  up  a 
contract  deliberately  entered  into  and  does  so  because  the  other 


GOVERNOR  STOXE  OK  PKNNSVl.V.-VNIA, 

Who  ordered  out  the  Militia. 

party  to  the  contract  will  not  steal,  it  simply  places  itself  in  the 
position  of  an  outlaw.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  dealings 
with  such  a  body?  " 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger,  published  in  the  district  of 
the  strike,  also  believes  that  there  was  little  cause  for  a  strike. 
It  says  further : 

"Our  coal-mines  are  owned  by  the  same  men  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mines,  and  they  rejoice  that  our  miners  are  quitting  work 
and  will  have  to  stop  sending  help  to  their  men  in  Pennsylvania. 
If  the  trusts  had  their  choice,  they  would  like  for  every  union 
miner  in  Alabama  to  stop  work  and  stay  out  until  the  fight  in 
Pennsylvania  is  ended.  For  our  men  to  strike  now  is  exactly 
the  thing  most  desired  by  the  trust.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  trust  wants  to  end  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  region. 
It  does  not  intend  that  it  shall  end,  except  by  the  miners  going 
back  individually.  The  miners  could  not  go  back  to  the  mines 
there  now  by  their  own  vote  to  go  to  work.  The  men  would 
have  to  apply  individually. 

"Our  miners  are  playing  into  the  hand  of  the  trust.  It  will  be 
found  tliat  the  trust  will  not  yield  anything.  It  wants  the  fight 
over  unionism  and  non-unionism  right  now. 

"  Tiu  Ledger   believes  that  the  miners'  union  is  one  of  the 


main  reasons  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district,  it  has  kept  wages 
at  fair  figures  and  lias  prevented  the  miserable  jxiverty  of  Kurope 
from  settling  on  our  miners.  It  is  the  money  of  the  wage-earners 
that  has  niade  this  district  pnjsperous.  I  lie  Ledger  would 
regret  tiie  day  that  the  unitjiis  here  had  to  see  wages  cut  in  any 
degree. 

"These  are  days  i<<r  iiie  uiihui  leaders  l'>  think  carelully,  f<jr 
the  trusts  have  already  thought  and  they  want  a  tight  and  they 
want  it  now.  Therefore  The  Ledger  lays  these  things  before  its 
union  readers,  not  as  advice,  but  for  them  to  think  about." 


AIiJ  r.-GKN.     1  .    J.    -  I  I.WAK  I  , 

Pennsylvania  Militia. 


THE    PRESIDENT   AS   A    STRIKE   SETTLER. 

THE  appeal  of  the  operators  to  arbitration,  after  their  many 
refusals,  is  credited  by  many  journals  to  the  efforts  of 
President  Roosevelt.  His  interference  meets  almost  universal 
approval,  although  some 
newspapers  think  that 
he  exceeded  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  crea- 
ted a  somewhat  <iuestion- 
able  precedent.  "The 
great  mass  of  the  people 
will  .see  in  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  only  an 
honest  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  end  an  intolerable 
situation,  and  they  will 
approve  his  course, "  says 
the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican; and  a  wide  read- 
ing of  the  newspapers 
of  every  shade  of  politi- 
cal opinion  shows  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

A    few,   however,    are 
greatly     alarmed.      The 
New    York    Sun,    which 
has  viewed  with  affright 
the    President's   sugges- 
tions of  federal  control  of  the  trusts  and  revision  of  the  tariff  by 
commission,  experiences  a  similar   sensation    in    regard    to   his 
strike  conference. 
It      is      "extraordi- 
nary,"    "unprece- 
dented," and  "dan- 
gerous, "    says     7  he 
■Sun,    and     we    are 
told  further : 

"T  h  e  President 
says  that  there  are 
three  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  coal 
situation,  the 
United  Mine  Work- 
ers, the  operators, 
and  the  public. 

"Has  the  Presi- 
dent reflected  upon 
the  significance  of 
this  utterance?  We 
can  not  believe  that 
he  has.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  wilfully 
put  aside  the  Con- 
stitution. What  the 
President  says  im- 
plies that  he  ignores  the  Constitution  ;  but  we  shall  not  believe 
that  until  he  himself  so  assures  us. 

"The  President  denies  any  consideration   to   the   non-union 
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Uborera.  to  the  men  who  want  to  go  to  work  ;  yet  under  the  Con- 
stitutiuii  there  is  no  n  led  rij^lit  guaranteed  to  a  free  peo- 

ple than  tiic   right   oi  1. 1,  the   right  of   the  free  man  to  sell 

ills  laUir  as  he  pleases.  The  President  can  not  aftord  to  ignore 
that.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  article  of  Liberty.  Whither, 
then,  IS  the  I'rcsideut  drifting?  Does  he  not  see  his  danger,  the 
danger  of  the  whole  country?  " 

And  the  New  "^or^i  Journal  of  Commerce,  while  not  trembling 
for  the  Constitution,  refers  to  the  President  as  a  "meddler,"  and 
says : 

"The  President's  course  jjrolougs  the  complications;  implies 
the  inability  of  the  combined  state  and  federal  forces  to  deal 
with  the  elements  of  disorder  attached  to  the  strike  ;  so  far  mag- 
nifies before  the  public  eye  the  imijortauce  and  power  of  the 
unions;  casts  an  unwarrantable  stigma  upon  the  position  and 
rights  of  the  operators,  and  adds  a  trades-union  issue  to  the  many 
unwelcome  politico-economic  questions  of  the  hour.  It  is  all 
petty  fussiness,  and  something  more  serious.  Worse  by  far  than 
any  possible  strike  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  seemingly  uncontrollal)le 
penchant  for  impulsive  self-intrusion." 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  writes  to 
The  Record-Herald  io  contXemn  the  President  for  "constituting 
himself  a  self-appointed  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  a  strike, 
making  of  the  White  House  a  court  of  last  resort  for  the  deter- 
mination of  labor  troubles."     Mr.  Eddy  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  people  should 
not  permit  the  Chief  Executive  to  attempt  to  exercise  judicial 
functions  under  the  hollow  pretense  that  for  the  moment  he  is 
acting  as  a  citizen  and  not  in  his  executive  capacity,  when  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  only  the  executive  position  which  gives  him 
influence,  and  when  there  is  the  threat,  scarcel)^  veiled,  that  un- 
less his  demand  for  an  immediate  settlement  be  followed,  the 
power  of  the  Executive  will  be  used  in  some  way  to  compel 
obedience. 

"  When  President  Roosevelt  summoned  before  him  the  con- 
tending  jiarties  in  the  coal  strike,  he  acted  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution  and  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  institutions  ;  he  usurped  powers  of  intervention  and  dicta- 
tion exercised  at  the  present  day  by  comparatively  few  monarchs. 

"Immediately  after  the  abortive  hearing  the  President  called 
together  the  available  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  to  discuss  the  matter,  thereby  removing  even  the 
pretense  that  his  intervention  had  been  strictly  unofficial. 

"If  this  extraordinary  precedent  is  to  be  followed,  if  future 
Presidents  at  their  whim  and  fancy,  or  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  political  campaigns,  are  to  call  contending  parties  before 
them  to  adjudge  differences,  the  White  House  tribunal  will  be- 
come more  potent  than  the  Supreme  Court,  since  it  can  enforce 
its  mandates  by  vague  threats  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  of  extra  sessions,  and  of  other  steps  and 
proceedings  unknown  to  the  regularly  constituted  tribunals. 

"Where  is  this  extension  of  executive  power  to  end?  To-day 
there  is  a  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania,  to-morrow  a  railway 
strike  in  Illinois,  the  next  day  a  street-car  strike  in  New  York, 
and  so  on  until  the  one  strike  tribunal  will  be  theWhite  House — 
for,  how  can  the  President  intervene  in  one  strike  and  refuse  in 
another?  Are  the  people  of  this  country  prepared  to  indorse  the 
exercise  of  a  function  so  foreign  to  the  office  and  so  certain  of 
abuse?  The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  step  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  unrevoked,  are  not  at  present  -appreciated 
because  the  step  is  so  extraordinary,  but  sober  reflection  will  con- 
vince all  classes — and  the  laboring  classes  first — that  interven- 
tion by  the  President  in  controversies  between  labor  and  capital 
will  be  productive  of  untold  mischief. 

"In  any  given  controversy  a  President  would  intervene  either 
with  or  without  a  hearing  of  both  sides  on  the  merits.  If  he  en- 
ters into  a  fair  and  exhaustive  hearing,  he  is  clearly  usurping 
functions  which  are  foreign  to  his  office  and  which  no  one  has  in- 
vited him  to  exercise  as  a  citizen.  If  he  intervenes  without  in- 
vestigating the  merits,  his  action  is  not  only  unwarranted  and 
unreasonable,  but  is  an  abuse  of  his  exalted  position,  for,  were 
it  not  for  his  official  position,  the  contending  parties  would  pay 
no  attention  to  him,  it  being  only  the  fear  of  what  he  can  do  as 
President  which  makes  his  arbitrary  conduct  of  any  consequence. 

"Aside  from  the  merits,  discomforts,  and  consequences  of  the 


coal  strike,  irrespective  of  parties  and  classes,  the  action  of 
President  Roosevelt  should  be  unequivocally  condemned  as  a 
llagrant  abuse  of  the  Executive  office — an  abuse  the  repetition 
of  which  will  not  be  tolerated." 

A  favorable  view  of  the  President  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing comment  by  the  Boston  Transcript : 

"  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  so  suddenly  and  tragically  called 
t'j  the  Presidency,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  and  a  little  head-shaking  over  his  reputed  impulsiveness. 
Men  who  admired  his  army  record  and  his  former  political  rec- 
ord of  fearless  reform  might  be  heard  to  intimate  that  something 
besides  courage  and  strenuousness  would  be  needed  in  the  new 
office  he  had  to  fill.  And  while  the  young  President's  ability 
and  his  very  consideral)le  political  experience  were  recognized, 
his  very  virtues  of  character  were  made  to  plead  against  his 
chance  of  success  as  a  President,  and  men  of  a  conservative  tem- 
per began  to  fear  lest  his  single-eyed  honesty  of  purpose  and  his 
supposedly  headlong  temperament  should  plunge  him  into  prema- 
ture or  ill-deliberated  policies. 

"A  year  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration  has,  however, 
displayed  his  character  in  a  new  light.  Whether,  being  aware 
of  his  own  impulsiveness,  he  has  been  upon  his  guard  and  pre- 
served a  statesmanlike  moderation  of  judgment  by  the  exercise 
of  an  iron  self-control,  or  whether  his  reputed  impulsiveness  is 
really  only  a  superficial  and  publicly  exaggerated  trait  of  a  char- 
acter intrinsically  conservative,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
notably  disappointed  the  forebodings  of  those  who  feared  or  pro- 
fessed to  fear  that  his  administration  would  be  marked  by 
demonstrations  of  the  bull-in-the-china-shop  order.  To  native 
energy  he  has  added  a  kind  of  conservatism  peculiarly  his  own  ; 
to  love  of  decisive  action  he  has  added  moderation  of  aim  ;  and 
his  real  or  supposed  impulsiveness  has  been  tempered  with  what 
is  beginning  to  be  considered  a  remarkable  patience.  These 
traits  were  indeed  indicated  by  the  attitude  he  assumed  when  he 
took  up  his  high  duties  ;  but  perhaps  they  were  never  fully 
appreciated  until  the  speeches  delivered  during  his  recent  tour 
w'ere  heard  and  read.  And  just  now,  above  all,  in  the  presence 
of  the  coal  crisis,  when  so  many  citizens  have  come  to  look  upon 
some  direct  assertion  of  federal  authority  as  almost  inevitable, 
the  President's  patience,  his  anxiety  to  avert  all  necessity  for 
federal  intervention  in  Pennsylvania's  disordered  sections  and 
to  do  nothing  without  the  completest  legal  warrant,  stands  out- 
lined with  unusual  clearness  against  the  background  of  impa- 
tient distress  and  of  clamorous  calls  for  him  to  do  something 
startling"  and  effectual." 


Rights  of  Baseball  "  Rooters."— The  game  of  base- 
ball has  been  productive,  in  recent  years,  of  some  curious  devel- 
opments ;  but  heretofore  the  "rooter  "  has  kept  clear  of  the  courts. 
One  William  Newman,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  recently  put 
out  of  the  grounds  of  a  baseball  club  in  that  city  for  persistent 
gibing  of  the  home  team,  has  brouglit  suit  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  club.  Mr.  Newinan,  after  stating  in  his  complaint 
how  he  enjoys  the  sport  and  that  his  sympathies  are  governed  by 
his  appreciation  of  the  play  and  not  by  the  contestants,  whether 
it  be  the  visiting  or  the  home  team,  says  that  in  giving  expres- 
sion of  approval  or  disapproval  to  the  respective  contestants  he 
"exercises  a  right  that  is  free  from  restraint  or  control,  either  by 
the  management  of  said  association  or  any  other  person,  so  long 
as  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  is  not  in  itself  objec- 
tionable or  offensive  to  others." 

The  Seattle  Post-lntelligeticer,  commenting  upon  the  incident, 
remarks : 

"If  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  waj' upon  the  occasion 
noted,  he  should  have  the  sympathy  of  all 'rooters,'  and  their 
good  wishes  that  he  may  recover  the  full  amount  he  claims.  He 
occupied  a  seat  in  a  part  of  the  stand  especially  set  apart  for  the 
most  vigorous 'rooters  '  for  the  home  club,  and  declares  that  he 
was  ejected  because  he  did  not  like  the  way  it  played  and  said 
so.  The  management,  on  the  other  hand,  saj's  he  was  offensive 
in  his  remarks  and  was  therefore  put  off  of  the  grounds.  If  this 
be  so,  and  he  passed   the  bounds  of  propriety,  be  was  justly 
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ejected,   for  one   should  be  decent,  even  if  noisy,  however  his 
emotions  may  be  affected. 

•'The  case  will  appeal  to  more  people  than  Mr.  Newman,  for 
it  will  determine  just  how  far  a  man  may  Ro  in  his  'knocking  ' 
or  'rooting';  and  the  question  is  raised  if  one  may  'root'  or 
•knock  '  for  one  side,  why  may  he  not  for  another?  It  is  a  new 
question  in  baseball  law,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  umpire. 
The  courts  have  got  it  and  the  'rooters'  and  'knockers*  will 
await  the  verdict  with  interest." 


SOUTH    CAROLINA   SENTIMENT   ON   CHILD 

LABOR. 

THE  State  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  led  several  important 
movements  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  now  leads 
the  South  in  the  number  of  children  under  twelve  working  in  its 
cotton-mills,  and  promises  to  lead  the  Soulii  in  the  making  of  laws 
that  will  take  the  children  out.  A  statistical  report  on  child 
labor  published  in  the  Chattanooga  Tradesman,  covering  300  of 
the  800  mills  in  the  South,  shows  that  one-half  of  the  children 
covered  in  its  report  are  employed  in  South  Carolina.  This 
report  finds  that  there  are  976  children  in  one-half  the  South 
Carolina  mills,  and  if  the  other  mills,  which  failed  to  report, 
contain  an  equal  number,  the  State  has  between  1.900  and  2,000 
children  under  twelve  in  its  mills.  Sentiment  against  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  been  running  pretty  high  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  last  two  or  three  years;  the  legislature  lacked  only 
two  votes  of  passing  an  anti-child-labor  law  last  winter,  the 
Democratic  state  convention,  last  May,  passed  an  anti-child- 
labor  resolution  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  and  the  state  papers 
report  that  a  restrictive  law  will  undoubtedly  pass  the  coming 
legislature,  which  will  meet  in  January. 

"The  record  for  the  entire  State  shows  that  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  cotton-mill  employees  are  under  the  age  of  twelve  years," 
reports  The  Oconee  Seics,  of  Walhalla,  S.  C.  and  it  declares 
that  "it  is  high  time  for  agitation  and  legislation."  The  two 
leading  daily  papers  of  the  State,,  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  and  the  Columbia  State,  have  already  been  quoted  in 
these  columns  in  advocacy  of  anti-child-lnbor  laws,  and  the 
Yorkville  (S.  C.)  Yeoman  says  that  "the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  such  legislation."  The 
Democratic  party,  adds  the  latter  journal,  "has  come  forward 
now  as  the  champion  of  helplessness,  to  protect  it  from  the  greed 
and  avarice  of  those  vampires  in  commerce,  who,  by  force  of  a 
subtler  cunning,  more  robust  minds  and  bodies  and  lax  laws,  are 
tempted  by  their  gros.ser  instincts  to  fatten  and  prosper  on  the 
helplessness  and  at  the  expense  of  the  vitality  and  lives  of  these 
little  ones.  These  vampires  we  speak  of  are  making  a  commer- 
cial asset  of  the  necessities  of  the  children  of  the  poor."  And  a 
similar  feeling  is  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  Fairfax  (S.  C.) 
Enterprise,  who  declares : 

"Since  I've  found  out  the  condition  of  the  children  who  work 
in  the  mills,  I  no  longer  desire  to  have  a  cotton  factory  at  Fair- 
fax. I  have  seen  those  poor  little  pallid  faces,  those  hopeless 
eyes,  those  pinched  foreheads,  where  I  could  fancy  the  brains 
withering  and  drying  up  under  the  horrible  monotony  and  sick- 
ening atmosphere.  This  curse  of  child  labor  counterbalances 
every  advantage  brought  by  the  mills.  It  means  the  dying  out 
of  our  native  stock  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  demoralization  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  little  ones." 

The  Florence  (S.  C.)  Times  reports  that  opinion  in  the  State 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  restrictive  law,  and  says  that  the  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  "  who  keep  their  fingers  on  the  public 
pulse  "  have  "either  expressed  themselves  positively  in  favor  of 
the  measure,"  or  have  kept  "discreetly  silent."  And  the  Flor- 
ence Reform  Advocate  says : 

"If  the  question  could  be  brought  directly  before  the  people  of 
the  State,  the  popular  verdict  would  be  in  favor  of  a  restrictive. 


but  perhaps  not  a  radical  law,  if  we  read  the  lessons  of  the 
recent  primary  elections  aright.  In  Florence  county  this  was 
made  a  campaign '  issue, '  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  one 
single  candidate  placed  himself  on  record  in  direct  opposition  to 
such  legislation.  All  things  considered,  we  anticipate  the  pas 
sage  of  a  remedial  measure  at  the  January  legislative  session." 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  South  Carolina  papers,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  statements  just  quoted,  oppose  restrictive 
legislation.  The  Laurens  Aiivertiser  ridicules  the  idea  that  the 
children  in  the  mills  are  ill-used,  and  remarks  that  the  e(lii<»rials 
against  child  labor  seem  to  reveal  "child  labor  at  the  newspaper 
desks."  which  ought  to  be  prohibited  bylaw.  The  whole  com- 
motion is  "a  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  says  the  L'^nion  Times,  which 
adds:  "All  the  mills  that  we  have  visited  employ  children  in  the 
light  work  departments,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  see  or  hear 
of  discontent  among  the  children,  who  always  seem  to  us  cheer- 
ful and  as  full  of  mischief  as  the  average  children  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  room  bosses,  generally  speaking,  seem  to  be 
very  kind  to  the  children."  The  (ireenville  Sews,  which  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  "absolutely  no  abuse  of  the 


wiuri.  si.a\i;kv. 
Northern  Capital  and  Southern  Child  Labor. 

—  The  Nev)  York  American  and  Journal. 

moral,  educational,  or  phj'sical  rights  of  the  mill  children,"  and 
which  has  said  tiiat  "the  demand  of  unbalanced  enthusiasts  for 
special  legislation  "  is  "mischievous"  and  "calculated  to  disturb 
the  happy  relations  existing  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees," now  asks  that  the  law,  if  passed,  be  made  to  include 
farm-boys,  and  all  children  under  twelve,  and  carry  a  provision 
for  compulsory  education.  The  child-labor  sentiment  "has  been 
the  product  of  false  representations,"  declares  the  Columbia* 
Record,  and  it  urges  that  "since  the  mills  have  agreed  amongst 
themselves  to  eliminate  all  child  labor  as  soon  as  possible,  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  is  not  needed,  and  well  enough  should  be 
let  alone."  The  Planning  Times  sees  no  prospect  of  a  compul- 
sory education  law.  and  argues  that  if  the  children  are  turned 
out  of  the  mills  they  are  likely  to  become  vagabonds;  and  the 
Bamberg  Herald  Iti&rs  that  a  restrictive  law  might  interfere  with 
family  relations.  "When  the  State  undertakes  all  the  paternal 
duties,  when  children  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  by  the 
Government,"  then  T/ie  Herald  will  be  "willing  for  that  Gov- 
ernment to  say  where,  when,  and  how  they  shall  work."  A 
restrictive  law,  declares  the  Abbeville  Press  and  Banner,  is 
"class  legislation  ";  it  "denies  to  mothers  the  natural  right  to 
care  for  their  young  in  their  own  way,"  it  "would  encourage 
lying  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to  the  ages  of  their  children,"  it 
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"woukl  enforce  idleness, "  which  has  u  tendency  to  immorality, 
and  it  would  cut  otf  poor  people  from  their  means  of  support. 
The  editor  suggests,  instead,  a  state  commission  to  regulate 
conditions  in  factory  towns  in  ways  that  would  benehtthe  health 
and  morals  of  the  operatives,  and  suggests  that  men  who  live  on 
the  earnings  of  their  children  sliould  be  made  to  work  or  be 
treated  as  vagrants.  Schools  should  be  furnished,  and  the 
chddren  "should  be  required  to  go  to  school  or  to  work,"  since 
idleness  is  "the  greatest  menace  to  morals  and  good  citizenship," 
and  "should  not  be  tolerated." 


THE    BOYCOTT   AS   A   CONSPIRACY. 

"  \  MONSTROUS  conspiracy  "  «>f  the  labor-unions  "to  put  up 
•^*  prices,  to  stem  all  the  forces  of  economic  laws,  and  rise 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  victims  "  is  the  way  Mr.  Walter  Gordon 
Merritt,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  refers  to  the  boycott,  in  a  little 
pamphlet    which    he    is   sending   out.      The    pamphlet    is    well 

j>rinted  and  neatly  made 
up,  but  the  printer  in 
whose  office  the  work 
was  done  neglects,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  put 
his  imprint  on  his  work. 
Nor  does  it  bear  the 
"union  label."  Danbury 
contains  some  thirty  hat 
factories,  and  all  but 
three  of  the  factories 
have  been  "unionized." 
The  three  firms  that  are 
holding  out  against  the 
tmions  are  experiencing 
all  tlie  compelling  forces 
that  the  unions  can  bring 
to  bear,  including  the 
force  of  the  boycott.  Mr. 
Merritt  has  been  living 
in  the  thick  of  this  fight, 
and  has  developed  some 
pretty  clear  and  forcible 
ideas  on  his  side  of  the  subject.  "  The  boycott  is  used  in  defiance 
of  right,  and  as  a  power  to  sulnlue  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees who  dare  to  exercise  their  liberties,"  we  are  told,  and 
the  union  label,  wliich  makes  tiie  boycott  possible,  "is  a  club 
to  coerce  employers  and  injure  independent  workmen,"  and  is 
all  the  worse  because  it  acts  so  silently.  Mr.  Merritt  says 
further ; 

"The  boycott  policy  of  the  trade-unions  .  .  .  has  been  negli- 
gently ignored  by  newspapsjrs  and  other  periodicals.  It  is  only 
actual  physical  violence  against  the  rights  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty that  has  received  any  considerable  attention.  The  more 
'peaceable  methods  of  encroaching  on  these  same  rights  have 
been  left  uncriticized.  While  the  oj)en  and  forcible  infliction  of 
injury  will  never  succeed  in  winning  public  approbation  or  the 
consent  of  the  courts,  the  more  peaceable  methods  are  the  more 
alarming  because  so  subtle  in  their  operation.  Tho  they  are 
fully  as  great  an  encroachment  on  individual  and  public  rights 
and  cause  as  much  substantial  damage  they  are  more  easily  dis- 
guised and  concealed  and  to  superficial  observation  are  not  so 
flagrant.  It  is  this  permanently  established  system  of  ruining 
others  that  demands  public  opposition — the  ceaseless  gnawing  of 
the  silent  boycott." 

Domination  by  boycott,  we  are  informed,  "is  literally  a  reign 
of  terror. "     To  quote  again  : 

"Tho  the  articles  manufactured  by  independent  manufacturers 
may  be  better  or  cheaper  than  those  of  union  manufacture,  the 
consumer  does  not  have  access  to  them,  for  they  lack  the  union 
label  or  sanction  of  the  unions,  which  is  the  necessary  passport 
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to  reach  the  market.  Retailers  and  jobbers  dare  not  buy  them. 
Extravagant  as  the  phrase  may  seem,  it  is  literally  a  reign  of 
tenor.  Let  it  be  emphasized  that  these  are  not  strike  condi- 
tions, but  the  ceaseless  boycotting  of  goods  during  peaceful  times 
when  public  sentiment  is  indifferent.  It  has  not  the  excuse  of 
angry  passion  or  sudden  impulse.  It  is  the  result  of  an  elabo- 
rate and  premeditated  scheme  to  bring  to  disaster  and  ruin  all 
non-union  manufacturers  and  employees,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
their  inalienable  right  to  the  unimpeded  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 

"Except  in  towns  where  union  sentiment  is  predominant,  this 
does  not  ordinarily  take  the  form  of  popular  boycott  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  average  purchaser  does  not  know  wdiether  he  is 
buying  a  union  or  non-union  article.  A  majority  undoubtedly 
would  not  recognize  the  union  label.  This  emblem  of  tyranny 
and  injustice  is  generally  situated  in  an  inconspicuous  place.  It 
is  not  the  influence  wielded  over  the  consuming  public  that 
makes  the  boycott  so  successful ;  it  is  the  terror  and  fright  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  jobber  and  retailer  when  the  walking  dele- 
gate appears.  They  fear  that  their  trade  will  be  boycotted  if 
they  buy  non-union  goods,  and  would  rather  buy  goods  against 
which  there  is  no  opi)Osition  and  the  purchase  of  which  would 
make  them  no  enemies.  As  there  is  no  organized  anti-union 
sentiment,  they  think  they  will  remain  on  the  safe  side  and  buy 
only  union  goods." 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  After  the  thumbscrew  comes  the  rack. 
Says  Mr.  Merritt : 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  this  general  and  continuous  boy- 
cott is  not  disastrous  enough  to  satisfy  the  unions,  and  they  in- 
stitute what  is  termed  a  special  boycott.  Some  independent 
manufacturer,  because  of  his  victory  in  a  strike  or  because  of  un- 
usual business  success  and  the  failure  of  their  ordinary  efforts  to 
injure  him,  will  arouse  their  antagonism  and  his  name  will  be 
virulently  denounced  m  the  usual  terms  of  demagogical  extrava- 
gance. All  union  men  will  be  exhorted  to  become  active  in  the 
destruction  of  his  business.  Special  agents  follow  his  salesmen 
from  point  to  point  and  secuie  the  countermand  of  orders  just 
placed. 

"Such  is  the  boycott  bj'  a  reign  of  terror — terror  to  the  dealer 
lest  his  name  too  be  added  to  the  unfair  list  and  he  will  be  un- 
able to  find  a  market  for  his  goods.  It  is  enforcing  the  boycott  by 
a  boycott  and  fear  of  boycott.  People  must  attack  others  that 
they  be  not  attacked  themselves.  Many  who  condemn  such  a 
policy  as  repugnant  to  justice,  fair  play,  and  honest  competition 
in  which  the  most  competent  succeeds,  are  obliged  to  cooperate 
in  it  for  self-defense." 

Now  for  the  legal  aspects  of  this  "conspiracy  "  : 

"The  illegality  of  the  boycott  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  A 
boycott  can  not  even  be  justified  when  done  for  purposes  of  com- 
petition, but  the  unions  here  have  no  such  excuse.  Their  direct 
motive  is  the  injury  and  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturer.  To  be 
sure,  their  ultimate  object  is  the  amelioration  of  their -own  condi- 
tion, but  that  is  too  remote  to  permit  the  boycott  to  be  termed  by 
any  such  euphemistic  name  as  competition.  It  is  a  monstrous 
conspiracy  to  put  up  prices,  to  stem  all  the  forces  of  economic 
laws,  and  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  their  victims.  Of  true  competi- 
tion they  know  nothing,  and  if  all  they  and  their  advocates 
claim  for  them  were  true,  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  ruin  of  non-union  citizens  in  order  to  rise.  If  they  were 
seeking  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  and  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  and  were  succeeding  in  so  doing,  they  would  not  be  afraid 
to  compare'a  union  article  with  a  non-union  article  of  the  same 
grade.  If  their  objects  were  so  commendable  and  they  were  im- 
proving industrial  conditions,  public  sympathy  and  public  inter- 
est would  assure  them  the  market  without  the  use  of  the  boycott. 
It  would  not  be  indispensable  to  their  success  that  non-union 
goods  should  be  kept  out  of  the  market.  As  it  is  they  rise  not  by 
the  superiority  of  their  own  work,  but  by  the  destruction  of  their 
competitors. 

"The  boycott  of  the  market  is  in  no  sense  competition  and  has 
no  defense  in  law  or  justice.  According  to  the  definitions  of 
certain  courts  it  is  a  wilful  and  intentional  infliction  of  injury  in 
order  to  attain  some  object.  It  is  an  organized  effort  to  exclude 
a  person  from  business  relations  with  others  by  intimidation.  A 
man's  business  is  his  property,  and  he  is  entitled  to  protection 
from   unlawful  interference   therewith.     It   is   based   upon   the 
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fundamental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which  are  recognized  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
declared  all  men  to  be  born  free  and  independent,  and  to  have 
certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which  are  those 
of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  property,  and  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property." 


A    RECEIVER   ASKED    FOR  THE   COAL 
COMPANIES. 

WHILE  all  sorts  of  radical  remedies  for  the  anthracite 
strike  were  suggested,  including  the  government  owner- 
ship proposition  inserted  in  the  New  York  Stale  Democratic  plat- 
form and  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the  only  one  that  has 
gone  beyond  suggestion  is  the  petition  that  a  receiver  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  coal  companies.  A  bill 
in  equity,  asking  for  such  a  receiver,  has  been  filed  in  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  by  "A.  Litchfield  and  others." 
who  base  their  contention  on  the  theory  that  the  public  have  a 
right  to  have  coal.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Herman  W.  Chaplin,  a 
Boston  lawyer,  started  the  agitation  for  a  receivership  by  a  little 
pamphlet  in  which  he  stated  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court— 

"has  ruled,  in  conformity  with  common-law  decisions  in  England 
and  this  country,  that  the  owners  of  proj)erty  who  invite  the  pub- 
lic to  become  dependent  upon  them  for  means  of  subsistence  or 
welfare,  cease  by  that  invitation  and  the  usage  which  follows  it 
to  have  absolute  control  over  their  own  property.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  public  acquires  by  such  invited  usage  an  interest  in 
the  employment  of  such  property,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
quite  as  complete  and  fundamental  as  that  which  the  owners 
themselves  possess." 

Mr.  Chaplin  quotes,  in  support  of  his  contention,  the  language 
of  Chief-Justice  VVaite  in  the  "Granger  "  cases  in  1877,  in  which 
be  said : 

"We  find  that  when  private  property  is  affected  with  a  public 
interest  it  ceases  to  h^  Juris  pr iv it / i  o\\\y.  This  was  said  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  .  .  . 
and  has  been  accepted  without  objection  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  law  of  property  ever  since.  Property  does  become  clothed 
with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  pub- 
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lie  consequence  and  affect  the  community  at  large.  When,  there- 
fore, one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  whicli  the  public  has  an 
interest  he  in  effect  grants  to  the  jiublic  an  interest  in  that  use, 
and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common 
good  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may 
withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use.  but  so  long  as  he 
maintains  the  use  he  must  submit  to  the  control." 

In  accordance  with  this  theorj'.  it  is  held  that  the  coal  com- 
panies have  failed  in  their  duty  of  providing  coal,  and  it  is 
argued  that  a  receiver  should  be  appointed  who  will  mine  coal 
in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  rates  of  wages  and  such  prices 
for  goods  produced  and  sold  as  the  court  shall  from  time  to  time 
deem  proper.     The  suit  is  brought  in  Massachusetts,  the  Boston 


despatches  say,  because  the  Pennsylvania  corporations  doing 
business  in  Massachusetts  have  to  make  reiiorts  to  Massachusetts 
ofhcials  and  are  amenable  to  the  Massachusetts  courts  and  laws. 
They  have  offices  and  agents  there,  and  can  be  debarred  from 
Massachusetts  by  the  State  courts. 

The  New  York  World  looks  favorably  upon  the  receivership 
scheme.     It  says : 

"It  has  the  great  merit  of  being  a  remedy  both  lawful  and 
equitable  in  its  character.  Public  opinion  will  insist  that 
the  public  rights  shall 
be  enforced  by  means 
that  are  not  only  lawful 
but  just.  The  vested 
rights  of  the  coal  com- 
panies, like  all  other 
rights  of  property,  must 
be  fully  recognized  and 
jirotected.  A  receiver- 
ship has  no  element  of 
confiscation  in  it.  It  is 
not  government  owner- 
ship,    but     simply     the 

administration     by     the        a  uaku  wiMtR  for  wooi.kn  ini.iass. 
court,  as   a   public   trus-  —llu  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

tee,    of  the    business   of 

a  corporation  whose  directors  are  unable  themselves  to  adminis- 
ter it  and  protect  the  public  interests. 

"As  The  World  i)ointed  out  when  the  strike  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  presidents  of  the  coal  companies  misunderstand  their 
situation.  They  have  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  and  treat- 
ing the  coal-mines  as  their  property  in  the  absolutely  private 
sense.  That  cardinal  error  has  mspired  their  refusal  to  entertain 
proposals  either  of  arbitration,  mediation,  compromise,  conces- 
sion, or  even  consultation  with  the  lawful  representatives  of 
their  late  employees.  Tiiese  corjiorations  have,  in  fact,  no  such 
absolute  proprietary  right  to  the  mines  themselves,  but  only 
franchises  authorizing  them  to  operate  the  same — to  mine  coal. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  agents  of  the  State  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  public  duty  and  the  supply  of  a  public  necessity.  It  is 
time  to  bring  these  fundamental  truths  home  to  them  by  what- 
ever '  due  process  of  law'  is  most  equitable,  just,  and  immediately 
available. 

"The  mines  must  be  opened!  The  coal  famine  must  be 
ended ! " 

On  the  other  side,  the  Philadelphia  Press  declares  that  Mr. 
Chaplin's  contention  "is  sheer  lunar  law,"  and  says  that  the 
petition  "is  a  pure  figment  in  procedure  and  of  no  practical 
value  or  weight  whatevtr."  The  Press  also  believes  that  "the 
Massachusetts  courts  have  no  jurisdiction, "  and  it  goes  on  to  say : 

"This  petition,  \vhich  is  empty  and  foolish  to  a  degree  vhich 
few  laymen  can  understand,  is  a  pendant  to  a  plea  put  forward 
in  a  pamphlet  by  the  lawyer  filing  the  petition  that  the  coal  cor- 
porations are  subject  to  regulation  because  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Illinois  elevator  cases  declared  that  corporations  and  pri- 
vate property  'charged  with  a  public  interest '  were  so  subject. 
This  phrase  'public  interest.'  however,  does  not  in  the  lea.st 
mean  a  subject  in  wliich  tiie  public  is  interested.  It  means  a 
corporation  exercising  a  specific  public  jiower.  as  does  a  common 
carrier.  Such  a  corporation  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  regulation 
if  it  refuses  to  discharge  the  purpose  for  wliich  these  public 
powers  are  conferred.  If  a  railroad  corporation  or  other  corpora- 
tion engaged  as  a  common  carrier  were  to  refuse  to  pay  reason- 
able wages,  or  wages  which  were  held  to  be  reasonable  by  the 
court,  it  is  probable  that  the  court  would  have  a  right  to  ap|>oiDt 
a  receiver  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  corporation  and  to  dis- 
charge its  public  functions  interrupted  by  its  refusal  to  pay 
reasonable  wages." 

The  appearance  of  the  government  ownership  plank  in  the 
New  York  State  Democratic  platform  is  credited  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  ex-Mayor  McGuire,  of  Syracuse.     It  is  as  follows : 

"We  advocate  the  national  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
anthracite  coal-mines  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main with  just  compensation  to  owners.     Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
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anthracite  coal  de[>osits  uf  ttic*  vvuild  Iteing  in  tliu  State  of 
Peunsiylvaniu.  iiatioiiul  uwnerHliip  cuii  but  be  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  whole  pfople. 

"Fuel,  like  water,  being  a  public  necessity,  we  advocate  na- 
tional ovvnersliip  and  operation  of  the  mines  as  a  solution  of  the 
11      ■  'i    will    relieve    the   country    from    the    sufferings 

i  iFerences  between  labor  and  capital  in  the  anthra- 

cite mines.  This  course  will  insure  peace  in  the  mining  regions 
and  remove  the  cause  for  dilfereiices  leading  not  only  to  suffer- 
ing, but  ofttinies  to  bltKulslied  and  insurrection. 

"It  wdl  relieve  the  consumers  of  coal,  not  only  in  this  State, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country;  insure  steady  employment 
and  ample  compensation  to  labor;  transfer  children  from  the 
mines  to  the  schools;  insure,  strengthen,  and  preserve  the  sta- 
bility of  the  business  interests  and  popular  institutions  of  our 
country.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  over  other 
propositions  of  public  ownership,  the  propriety  of  that  policy  as 
applii-d  to  anthracite  coal-mines  must  be  apparent  to  every 
citizen." 


Chicago   Losing  the  Lake  Commerce.— According 

to  the  louuage  figures  of  the  Treasury  bureau  of  statistics,  Chi- 
cago has,  in  one  season,  dropped  from  first  to  fourth  place  in 
commercial  importance  as  a  lake  port.  The  government  re- 
ports give  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  five  lake  ports  that  are 
in  the  two-million  class,  together  with  the  number  of  vessels 
cleared  for  tiie  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1902,  as  follows  ; 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Uul  u  th -. 1,437  2.429.448 

Milwaukee 2,448  2,372,771 

Cleveland 1.845  2,299.645 

Chicago 3,093  2,254,412 

Kuffalo 1.592  2,099,228 

The  Chicago  Record-Heralii  heWevGS,  that  this  sudden  decline 
is  caused  by  the  "tunnel  obstructions"  in  the  Chicago  River, 
which  keep  out  the  heavy  deep-draft  vessels.  The  Record- 
Herald  says  further : 

"That  Chicago  has  dropped  to  fourth  place  in  the  matter  of 
lake  tonnage  will  doubtless  be  a  revelation  to  most  Chicagoans. 
Of  course  Chicago's  prestige  as  the  commercial  distributing 
center  of  the  continent  does  not  depend  upon  lake  traffic,  but 
there  is  no  reason,  outside  of  the  tunnel  obstructions,  why 
it  should  pot  stand  at  the  head  of  all  lake  ports  in  total  tonnage 
and  vessel  clearances.  If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  decline  in  tonnage  it  is  entirely  removed  by  a  glance  at 
the  figures  showing  the  number  of  vessels  cleared.  It  will  be 
seen  that  while  Duluth,  with  a  tonnage  of  2.429.448.  cleared 
1,437  vessels.  Chicago,  standing  fourth  in  the  list,  cleared  more 
than  twice  as  many  vessels  as  Duluth. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  to  Chicago  if  the  river 
were  cleared  of  all  tunnel  and  center-pier  obsfructions.  It 
would  not  only  admit  the  3.093  light-draft  vessels  that  cleared 


at  this  port  this  season,  but  also  the  deep-draft  ves.sels  such  as 
enter  and  clear  at  the  jwrts  of  Duluth  and  Milwaukee. 

"It  is  also  very  easy  to  see  what  will  hapjien  to  Chicago  if 
these  obstructions  are  not  removed  very  soon.  With  the  lake 
traffic  gradually  drifting  into  the  larger  bottoms  drawing  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  of  water,  the  lake  commerce  of  this 
port  is  certain  to  decline  from  this  time  on. 

"And  Mayor  Harrison  more  than  any  other  influence  is  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  the  tunnel  obstruction  to  Chicago's 
commerce." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Kkfigies  of  the  coal  barons  would  make  a  little  fire.  — 7/r^  Detroit  News. 

Coke  and  Littleton  weie  never  before  so  closely  associated  in  the  non- 
legal  nwniX.—  'J'lieAetu  York  A/ail  mid  Express. 

TiiK  football  season  is  fairly  opened,  some  of  the  gashes  being  from  four 
to  SIX  inches  long  —The  Detroit  Aeivs-Tribune. 

Bv  putting  a  Sir  in  front  of  Ambassador  Herbert's  name,  King  Edward 
insured  his  cosdial  reception  in  Vhx^conniry.— 'J'/ie  Detroit  Aeivs. 

A  New  York  judge  has  decided  that  a  sandwich  doesn't  constitute  a 
meal.  We  knew  that  twenty  ycavs  0,^0.— T/ie  Utar  0/  Hope,  Hi  11^  Sing 
Prison. 

It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Baer  might  jail  the  strikers  for  vagrancy,  as 
they  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  then  work  the  mines  with  con- 
vict labor. 

THEY  are  now  accusing  Tom  Johnson  of  being  a  tax-dodger.  Hut  if  all 
the  other  lax-dodgers  vote  for  him  he  can  win  anything  he  tries  tor.  — J  fie 
.Atlanta  Journal. 

What  a  wonderful  hit  the  producers  of  some  nerve  tonic  could  make  by 
getting  testimonials  from  Baer  and  his  fellow-operators. —  Tlie  Chicago 
Record-  Herald. 

Wood  has  gone  up  to  $i6  a  cord  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  At  this 
rate  it  will  soon  be  more  profitable  to  produce  real  nutmegs. —  The  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

PiETRO  Mascagni  and  General  Booth  came  over  in  the  same  steamer. 
Perhaps  f'ietro  has  agreed  to  raise  the  level  of  Salvationist  music— 7'A« 
Chicago  Evening  Post.  :■  ,,  ,. 

It  is  being  predicted  that  the  New  York  Sun  will  be  a  Democratic  news- 
paper again  before  long.  And  just  as  we  thought  everything  was  getting 
along  so  well,  X.oo.— The  Atlanta  Journal.  ' 

A  White  House  bulletin  announces  that  the  President  is  doing  very  well. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  with  a  minority  opinion  by  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  transportation  industry.—  Tlie  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Thr  organist  who  played  "  Throw  Out  the  Life  Line,  Some  One  is  Drift- 
ing Away  "  when  Bird  Sim  Coler  addressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  yesterday  was 
either  a  Republican  or  a  prophet,  or  both.— 7"/;^  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

The  President's  "  good  offices  "  are  just  now  the  hope  of  all  the  country. 
It  is  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  patriots 
have  been  hopefully  fixed  on  the  President's  good  offices.— 7"//^  New  York 
Mail  and  Express. 

AFTER  reading  the  comments  of  the  New  York  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic papers  concerning  Candidate  Coler  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  a 
poor,  weak,  despicable  person,  who  is  endowed  with  the  highest  qualities 
of  earnest  manhood  and  the  possessor  of  unimpeachable  integrity. —  Ttu 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THfc.  Football  openi.sg. 

—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 


THE  OPEN  BRIDGE. 

"The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Prest. 


SOME  DUBIOUS  OPENINGS. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


TENDENCIES   IN    MODERN   GERMAN    FICTION. 

IN  a  survey  of  tlie  essential  characteristics  of  tlie  modern  Ger- 
man novel,  which  ajjpears  in  the  London  I'ilot  (August 
30),  the  writer  finds  it  ditticult  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  Ger- 
man fiction,  much  of  which,  he  thinks,  "lias  a  fresher,  more 
spontaneous  and  romantic  note  than  is  to  be  discerned  elsewhere 
in  modern  European  fiction."  This  neglect  seems  to  him  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  "popularity  and  laudations  that 
the  crudest  and  most  sensational  novels  of  Italy,  Scandinavia, 
and  Belgium  receive  in  England,"  and  he  concludes  that  "one 
of  the  causes  operating  in  the  creation  of  this  disfavor  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  '  nationality  '  sentiment  that  per- 
meates much  6f  the  best  German  fiction,  rendering  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  people  dominated  by  common  racial  ideas  than  to 
Europe  generally." 
The  writer  continues : 

"Sudermann,  the 
l)rinciiial  exponent  of 
the  ultra  -  natuialist 
school  in  Germany,  is 
a  notable  exception. 
He  is  almost  wholly 
free  from  tiie  sympa- 
thies and  influences 
that  are  so  potent 
with  his  countrymen, 
and  in  consequence 
he  is  almost  the  only 
contempor.iry  G  e  r- 
mau  novelist  who  en- 
joys any  fame  out- 
side his  own  country. 
And  even  Sudermann 
was  almost  unknown 
in  England  till  the 
appearance  on  the 
stage  of  two  of  his 
most  striking  dra- 
mas,'Die  Elire'  and 
'Magda,'     altho     his 

greater  work,  '  Frau  Sorge, '  and  its  successor  '  Der  Katzenstag, ' 
appeared  as  far  back  as  1S87  and  1S89.  I  believe  I  am  accurate 
in  stating  that  neither  of  these  novels  has  appeared  in  a  satis- 
factory English  version,  yet  artistically,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  motif  and  treatment,  there  is  more  justification  in 
'Fran  Sorge'  for  the  celebrity  that  Sudermann  has  achieved 
than  in  any  qualities  presented  by  his  dramas.  Even  in  '  Frau 
Sorge.'  wiiere  the  realism  is  less  than  el.sewhere  vitiated  by  an 
ineradicable  and  incurable  want  of  elevation  and  idealism,  there 
is  to  be  found  occasionally  something  that  irritates— an  absence 
of  the  ])erceptiveness  which  would  make  him  unerringly  sure  of 
the  limits  of  art  and  of  the  fitness  of  certain  moral  conflicts  and 
problems  for  its  e.xercise.  This  want  of  moral  harmony  in  '  Frau 
Sorge  '  reveals  itself  in  the  figure  of  a  father  on  the  point  of  com- 
mit! ing  an  olTense  that  will  dishonor  his  family,  and  is  only 
avoide  1  by  his  death.  It  is  a  still  more  obtrusive  element  in 
■  Katzensteg, '  which  has  for  its  central  figure  a  young  man  of 
exalted  idea'^.  whose  wliole  life  and  energies  are  consumed  in  the 
generous  effort  to  restore  the  honor  of  his  family  name  that  has 
been  stained  by  his  own  father.  But  side  by  side  with  this 
loyalty  and  courage  which  claim  our  sympathy  and  admiration, 
the  phases  of  a  sensual  passion,  peculiarly  hateful  in  its  circum- 
stances, is  described  with  the  minute  detail  of  a  spectator  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  work,  notwithstanding  its  intensity  of  interest, 
its  subtlety  and  vigor  of  character  drawing,  and  in  jiarts  its 
really  fine  technique,  is  jarring  alike  to  the  esthetic  and  moral 
sense.  So  that  the  final  verdict  on  '  Katzensteg '  must  be  the 
assigning  it  to  a  higli  place  amongst  those  samples  of  subtle 
talent  that  are  nevertheless  inadmissible  to  the  wide  and  catho- 
lic kingdom  of  art.  This  radical  flaw  in  Sudermann's  art.  some- 
times in  central  situation,  sometimes,   as  in  the  striking  book 


PKTER  ROSEGGER. 


'  Es  War,'  in  its  entire  philosophical  outlook  and  treatment, 
might  easily  tempt  us  to  miss  such  excellences  as  a  strong  dra- 
matic faculty  that  isemjiloyed  with  great  force  in  the  elucidation 
of  problems,  masterly  painting  of  certain  types  of  character,  and 
faithful  yet  vivid  presentation  of  landscape." 

Turning  from  the  hii^hly  modern  and  complex  methods  of 
Sudermann  to  the  simplicity  and  primitive  atmosjihere  of.I'eter 
Kosegger's  peasant  stories  is  almost,  declares  the  writer,  "to 
step  back  into  an  earlier  and  less  conscious  century."     We  quote 


"In  the  volume  of  delightful  sketches  called  '  Alsich  noch  jung 
war,'  instinct  with  truth  and  happy  observation,  Rosegger  re- 
calls his  childhood  and  youth  with  mingled  fidelity  and  imag- 
inativeness. Many  of  the  incidents,  in  particular  the  fresh  and 
vivid  descripti(ni  of  his  pilgrimage  as  a  little  shepherd  boy  from 
Styria  to  Vienna  to  '  see  the  great  Emperor  '  (who  had  long  been 
buried  in  the  cajiacious  burial-ground),  recall  some  of  the  most 
charming  pages  in   Rousseau's  childhood.     A  true  child  of  the 

mountains  and  for- 
ests of  his  native 
home,  and  with  a 
deep  penetrative  in- 
sight into  the  life  of 
the  ])easant,  a  realist 
capable  of  discerning 
the  jjoetry  of  the  com- 
monest life,  Roseg- 
ger's  works  deserve 
to  have  a  jioi)ularity 
beyond  Germany; 
and  one  or  two  of  his 
romances,  the  collec- 
tion I  have  named, 
and  'Martin  der 
Mann,'  pervaded  as 
they  are  by  a  whole- 
some homely  humor, 
wo  u  1  d  repay  any 
reader  in  sympathy 
with  German  ideas 
and  traditions.  An- 
other variety  of  vil- 
lage tales,  laid  for  the 
most  part  in  Bavaria, 
and  less  poetic  but 
stronger  in  dramatic  interest  and  conception,  has  been  con- 
tributed by  L.  Ganghofer,  whose  dramas,  particularly  one  in 
which  the  central  figure  is  the  sculptor  of  images  at  Ammergau, 
have  had  an  immense  vogue  in  Germany." 

The  most  popular  of  German  novelists,  we  are  told,  and  "one 
curiously  unaffected  by  modern  complexities  and  speculative 
theories,"  is  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  "whose  pure,  lively,  inter- 
esting, and  cleverly  wrought  stories  rnay  be  warmly  recora- 
mendtd  for  'family  reading.'"  The  writer  in  The  Pilot  says 
further : 

"At  a  first  glance  it  is  hard  for  an  English  person  to  compre- 
hend wherein  lie  the  immense  popularity  and  even  influence 
that  Wildenbruch' s  novels  command,  not  over  the  multitudes 
alone,  but  also  over  the  lettered  and  professional  classes;  for 
like  our  own  Trollope.  his  themes  and  conditions  are  generally 
of  the  most  commonplace  description,  and  his  crowded  canvases 
often  contain  no  single  figure  that  is  removed  from  ordinary 
everv-day  character.  But  Wildenbruch  strikes  a  deeper  national 
note  than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  Trollope  to  evoke,  and  the 
sentiments  of  patriotism,  of  Fatherland,  of  Germanic  tradition 
and  home  that  penetrate  every  page  of  his  stories  are  those 
to  which  every  modern  German-speaking  person,  whatever  his 
age,  and  even  his  class,  quickly  and  passionately  responds. 
In  his  earlier  life  Wildenbruch  was  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist, 
and  manv  of  the  incidents  and  scenes  described  in  the  books 
'Kinder  Thranen,'  and  'Das  Edle  Blut,'  are  his  own  personal 
experiences,  and  familiar  by  tradition  to  the  humblest  of  his 
readers.  His  slightly  florid  style  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  novel  called  '  Der  Astronom, '  which,  tho  by  no  means  the 
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most  pojiular.  is,  iu  my  judgmeut,  his  chej  W ueuvre,  and  tho 
most  iutcllectual  expressiuii  of  bis  tulcut." 

Rwference  is  also  made  by  tho  writer  to  Adolph  \\  dbrandt,  a 
disciple  of  Niet/sche.  whose  stories  are.  for  the  most  part, 
"studies  of  modern  character  pervaded  by  a  melancholy  and 
often  depressing  sense  of  the  burden  of  life"  ;  lo"Eiuil  Marriot  " 
(the  pseudonym  of  a  woman),  whose  "powerful,  strange,  and 
quasi-morbid  novel,  *  Der  Geistliche  Tod,"  dej)icling  the  soul- 
Itruggles  and  tragedy  of  a  young  man,  created  a  great  stir  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  its  appearance";  and  to  Max  Kretzer, 
whose  "remarkable  book  called  'Das  Gesicht  Christi,'  tho  not 
entirely  successful,  has  so  profound  a  significance,  so  deep 
an  interest  both  on  its  moral  and  i)()etic  sitle,  and  contains  so 
many  ideas  that  are  less  national  tiian  universal,  and  is,  in  short, 
■o  far  more  serious  an  achievement  than  anything  of  the  same 
kind  that  we  have  seen  in  tins  country,  that  it  is  worth,  and 
repays,  very  careful  study  and  attention." 


AMERICAN    EDUCATION    IN    ENGLISH    EYES. 

HAVING  worried  considerably  over  the  prospect  of  American 
industrial  supremacy,  our  English  cousins  are  now  going 
to  work  to  account  for  it,  and  many  of  them  have  concluded  that 
it  is  due  to  our  system  of  education,  especially  of  technical 
education.  The  Saturday  Review  (London.  September  13) 
devotes  considerable  space  to  thV  matter.  As  is  its  wont,  it  be- 
trays in  its  article  a  certain  feeling  of  hostility  to  everything 
American.  Yet  it  cannot  deny  that  we  are  accomplishing  our 
object,  which,  according  to  the  writer,  is  the  making  of  "the 
finest  commercial  instruments  in  the  world  "  out  of  our  youths. 
He  says : 

"With  all  the  talk  about  sociological  and  ethical  and  cultural 
aims  in  education,  the  aim  of  the  leading  educational  theorists 
in  America  at  present  is'directed  toward  a  system  which  will 
make  the  American  man  the  finest  commercial  instrument  in  the 
world.  The  American  ideal  is  to  make  America  the  leader  in  all 
the  departments  of  practical  life,  and  the  education  of  the  young 
American  is  to  be  directed  mainly  to  that  end.  To  do  things, 
to  be  observaqt  and  quick  of  eye,  to  be  ingenious  in  contrivance, 
to  be  clever  in  manipulating  all  kinds  of  material  from  early 
years  in  order  that  school  life  may  by  a  graded  process  lead  up  to 
the  actual  business  of  life,  is  the  system  which  American  educa- 
tionists are  most  intent  on  establishing  for  the  budding  Ameri- 
can intellect.  There  are  advocates  of  the  old  classical  drill,  but 
they  are  a  diminishing  quantity;  and  the  universities  are  ma- 
king wide  their  gates  to  admit  the  new  classes  of  pupils  who  are 
being  educated  in  the  reformed  secondary  schools 

"In  America  there  is  undoubtedly  a  more  vivid  interest  in 
education  throughout  all  classes  of  the  people  than  there  is  in 
England.  It  is  seen  to  be  related  to  personal  and  national  suc- 
cess much  more  clearly  there  than  it  is  here.  More  municipal 
interest  is  shown  in  it.  .  .  .  The  Americans  are  in  the  full  tide 
of  theories  of  education  which  apparently  reverse  the  older  con- 
ceptions. The  more  remote  from  ordinary  life  education  was, 
the  moie  valuable  it  was  considered  to  be,  according  to  those 
concejnions,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  discipline.  This  is 
quite  passionately  denied  by  American  educationists.  They  are 
indignant  tliat  their  aim  should  be  supposed  to  be  mere  money- 
making!  They  hold  that  business,  which  may  engage  all  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties  and  develop  all  sides  of  character, 
should  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  inferior  sphere  of  activity 
to  the  so-called  intellectual  professions.  The  highest  aim  of  man 
is  to  realize  his  faculties  in  acts,  and  the  education  that  enables 
hira  to  do  this  is  the  best.  If  their  kind  of  education  is  not  to  be 
given,  tliey  insist  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  remain  unedu- 
cated, as  the  classical  curriculum  is  not  only  not  available  for 
them  l)nt  would  be  by  no  means  suitable  for  their  purpose.  It  is 
a  democratic  education,  not  an  exclusive  one,  and  the  claim  for 
it  is  not  merely  that  it  is  an  alternative  but  that  it  is  sljperior 
in  pure  educational  results.  That  may  be  tlie  honest  opinion 
of  educational  theorists  in  America  where  enthusiasts  abound. 


They  express  them  in  the  American  style,  which  we  are  warned 
often  expresses  a  great  deal  more  than  the  writer  means.  The 
commercial  high  school,  wrote  one  of  them,  'is  based  on  prin- 
ciples eternal,  and  is  a  i)roduct  of  the  heart  universal.'  But  the 
popular  demand  for  practical  education  has  really  arisen  from 
the  ambition  of  the  Americans  to  beat  each  other  and  the  world 
in  commerce  and  industry.  That  kind  of  education  is  the  instru- 
ment they  want,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  nation,  to  defend 
itself  against  them,  can  remain  superior  or  indifferent  to  it. 
But — a  man  is  worn  out  at  thirty-two  in  Chicago." 


SOME   REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  "FLOOD   OF 

BOOKS." 

IN  the  title  of  a  recent  book,  "The  Literary  Deluge,"  is  indi- 
cated what  is  fast  becoming  the  most  noticeable  character- 
istic of  the  literary  epoch  in  which  we  live.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  4,000  and  5,000  books  are  published  annually  in  this 
country  alone,  and  the  printing-press  multiplies  each  of  these 
volumes  at  least,  on  an  average,  5,000  times.  How  shall  we 
regard  this  veritable  "flood  of  books"?  Does  it  serve  or  impede 
the  cause  of  true  literature?  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  our  well- 
known  American  litterateur  and  clergyman,  is  disposed  to  view 
the  situation  cheerfully.  He  declares  (in  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,  October  4)  : 

"After  all,  is  it  not  better  that  a  hundred  unnecessary  books 
should  be  published  than  that  one  good  and  useful  book  should 
be  lost?  Nature's  law  of  parsimony  is  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  expense.  The  needless  volumes,  like  the  infertile  seeds,  soon 
sink  out  of  sight;  and  the  books  that  have  life  in  them  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  readers  who  are  waiting  somewhere  to  receive  and 
cherish  them." 

Writing,  continues  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  has  been  a  thing  of  .some 
solace  to  the  human  race,  and  it  brings  joy  to  the  writer  as  well 
as  to  the  reader.  There  is  no  short-cut,  he  maintains,  to  the 
elimination  of  unworthy  literature.  The  only  way  to  work  out 
the  problem  is  "  for  the  writers  to  try  to  write  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  for  the  publishers  to  publish  the  best  that  they  can  get, 
and  for  the  great  company  of  readers  to  bring  a  healthy  appetite, 
a  clean  taste,  and  a  good  digestion  to  the  feast  that  is  prepared 
for  them."     Dr.  Van  Dyke  says  further: 

"I  have  been  thinking  to-day  of  the  preparation  of  the  feast. 
How  much  hard  and  pleasant  labor  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
the  books  that  will  come  out  this  autumn  !  The  group  of  workers 
is  not  large,  compared  with  the  number  of  people  who  live  in 
these  United  States,  and  of  whom  perhaps  20.000,000  are  in 
some  sense  readers.  But  this  small  company  of  literary  folk 
have  had  a  good  time  with  their  work,  I  will  warrant,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  it  has  been  difficult. 

"Not  a  few  of  them  I  know,  good  comrades  and  honest  crafts- 
men ;  and  my  thoughts  go  out  to  them  from  this  little  workshop 
— a  deserted  farmhouse,  with  nothing  but  a  table  and  a  chair  for 
furniture,  and  with  a  tranquil  outlook  from  the  open  door  over 
rolling  hills  and  shining  water — my  thoughts  ramble  away  to 
the  other  writers  who  have  been  busy  with  their  books  during 
these  summer  days,  and  who  are  now  probably  putting  on  the 
last  touches  in  the  way  of  a  preface,  the  garnish  of  the  dish, 

"Scholars  have  been  sifting  and  arranging  the  results  of  their 
studies  in  great  libraries.  Observers  of  men  and  manners  1  ave 
been  traveling  and  taking  notes  in  strange  lands  and  in  the  for- 
eign parts  of  their  own  country.  Teachers  of  life  and  morals 
have  been  trying  to  give  their  lessons  a  convincing  and  com- 
manding form.  Critics  have  been  seeking  to  express  the  secrets 
of  good  work  in  arts  and  letters.  Students  of  nature  have  been 
bringing  together  the  records  of  their  companionship  with  birds 
and  beasts  and  flowers.  Story-tellers  have  been  following  their 
dream-people  through  all  kinds  of  adventures  to  joyful  or  sorrow- 
ful ends.  And  poets,  a  few,  have  been  weaving  their  most  deli- 
cate fancies  and  their  deepest  thoughts  into  verse. 

"In  what  different  places  and  under  what  various  conditions 
these  men  and  women  have  been  working!  Some  of  them  in 
great  cities,  in  spacious  rooms  filled  with  books  ;  others  in  quiet 
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country  places,  in  little  'dens'  of  bare  and  simple  aspects  ;  some 
amonjj  tlie  tranquillizing  influences  of  the  mountains;  others 
where  they  could  feel  the  inspiration  of  an  outlook  over  the  toss- 
ing, limitless  jjlainsof  the  ocean  ;  a  few,  perhaps,  in  tents  among 
the  trees,  or  in  boats  on  the  sea  — tho,  for  my  part,  it  is  difficult 
to  uuderstaiul  how  any  one  can  actually  write  out-of-doors.  The 
attractions  of  nature  are  so  close  and  so  compelling  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  them.  Out-ol-doors  for  seeing  and  hearing, 
thinking  and  feeling.     In-doors  for  writing." 

The  writers  of  to-day  are  much  better  recompensed  than  their 
predecessors,  and  for  this  at  k-ast  should  be  thankful.  It  is 
true  that  the  number  of  Americans  who  actually  make  a  good 
living  by  literature  alone  is  very  small  (Dr.  Van  Dyke  estimates 
the  number  at  less  than  two-score)  ;  but  there  has  been  a  decided 
gain  "along  the  line  of  enlarged  opportunities  and  better  remu- 
neration for  magazine,  newspaper,  and  editorial  work."  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  does  not  grudge  the  wealthy  authors  their  generous 
salaries : 

"When  I  hear  that  the  brilliant  creator  of  'The  Mountain  of 
Derision"  has  just  built  a  mansion  at  Laxedo,  or  that  the  author 
of  'The  Turning  Point'  is  driving  a  four-in-hand  through  the 
White  Mountains,  it  does  not  cause  me  a  single  pang  of  discon- 
tent. My  contribution  to  that  mansion,  according  to  the  present 
rate  of  royalty,  was  about  40  cents,  and  to  the  support  of  the 
equipage  I  have  given  perhaps  30 cents.  In  each  case  I  received 
good  value  for  my  money — pleasant  and.  I  trust,  not  unprofit- 
able hours.  This  expense  irks  me  far  less  than  the  extra  $3  or  $4 
a  ton  that  I  shall  probably  have  to  pay  for  coal  this  winter. 

"But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  agreeing  to  the  general 
proposition  that  the  possession  of  four-in-hands  and  the  like  is 
necessary,  or  even  favorable,  to  the  production  of  good  litera- 
ture. Of  course,  if  a  man  has  extraordinary  luck,  he  may  find 
some  competent  person  to  take  care  of  his  luxuries  for  him, 
while  he  gives  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  work  and  lives 
alfjiQst  as.qomfiortably  a^  if  he  had  never  bought  them.  But,  as 
a  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  plain  living  is  congenial 
to  high  thinking.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  English  periodicals  a 
couple  of  years  ago  put  forth  the  theory  that  the  increase  of  pessi- 
mism among  authors  was  due  to  the  eating  of  too  much  and 
too  rich  food.  Among  other  illustrations  he  said  that  Ibsen  was 
inordinately  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  However  that 
may  be.  it  is  certain  that  the  literary  life,  at  its  best,  is  one  that 
demands  a  clear  and  steady  mind,  a  free  spirit,  and  great  con- 
centration of  effort.  The  cares  of  a  splendid  establishment  and 
the  distractions  of  a  complicated  social  life  are  not  likely,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  make  it  easier  to  do  the  best  work.  Most 
of  the  great  books,  I  suppose,  have  been  written  in  rather  small 
rooms. " 

The  real  value  of  an  author's  life,  concludes  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
must  be  sought  in  "the  quality  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  that 
possess  him,  and  in  the  effort  to  embody  them  in  his  work." 
Furthermore : 

"The  delight  of  clear  and  steady  thought,  of  free  and  vivid 
imagination,  of  pure  and  strong  emotion  ;  the  fascination  of 
fishing  for  the  right  words,  which  sometimes  come  in  shoals  like 
herring,  so  that  the  net  can  hardly  contain  them,  and  at  other 
times  are  more  shy  and  fugacious  than  the  warj'  trout  which 
refuse  to  be  lured  from  their  hiding-places  ;  the  pleasure  of  put- 
ting the  fit  phrase  in  the  proper  place,  of  making  a  conception 
stand  out  plain  and  firm  with  no  more  and  no  less  than  is  needed 
for  its  exiMession,  of  doing  justice  to  an  imaginary  character  so 
that  it  shall  have  its  own  life  and  significance  in  the  world  of 
fiction,  of  working  a  plot  or  an  argument  clean  through  to  its  in- 
evitable close — these  inward  and  unpurchasable  joys  are  the  best 
wages  of  the  men  and  women  who  write.  And  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  spite  of  cynic's  sneer,  these  rewards  have  already  come  to 
many  of  the  authors  who  have  been  busy  this  summer  prepar- 
ing the  autumnal  feast  of  books." 
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The  Heine  Memorial  in  Berlin.— In  Berlin  is  a  dwell- 
ing-place (32  Taubenstrasse)  once  occupied  by  Heinrich  Heine, 
and  now  bearing  a  syenite  tablet  announcing  this  fact.  Some 
of  Heine's  German  admirers  have  recently  had  made  a  bas- 


relief  of  the  poet,  which  is  soon  to  be  set  in  the  house.  The 
Gartenlaubi  (Berlin)  gives  the  following  account  of  this  new 
memorial : 

"The  portrait  is  cast  in  bronze  from  the  model  of  the  sculptor 
Berwald-Schwerin,  and  shows  in  more  than  life-size  the  head 
of  the  youthful  poet  as  he  may  have  looked  in  1823^  when  he 
lived  in  this  house. 
Tlie  face  is  still  beard- 
less,the  hair  falls  over 
the  high  forehead, 
and  the  delicate  pro- 
file stands  forth  ex- 
pressively from  the 
background  decora- 
ted with  branches  of 
oak  leaves.  As  an  in- 
scription two  lines 
from  Heine's  poem 
'  Night  Thoughts' 
have  been  chosen : 

Deutschland  hat  ewigcn 

Bestand, 
Es  ist  eia  kerngesuodes 

Land. 
(Germany  has  eternal 

stability  ; 
It  is  a  land  sound  at  the 

core.) 

"  Hugo  Berwald  has 
used  as  a  model  for  his 
successful    work    the 

original  bronze  of  David  d'Angers  and  an  old  etching  made  by 
Ludwig  Emil  Grimm." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


IHE   NKW   HEINE   BAS-RKLIEK. 
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RUSSIAN  periodicals  have  been  observing  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  Count  Tolstoy's  first  literary 
work,  "The  Story  of  My  Childhood,"  and  a  more  formal  cele- 
bration by  the  world  of  letters,  art,  and  social  reform  is  being 
planned.  Count  Tolsto)'  has  recently  recovered  from  a  serious 
illness — the  third  this  year,  and  one  which  it  was  feared  might 
prove  fatal — and  the  joy  over  his  restoration  to  health  and  activ- 
ity adds  zest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  manifestations  of  apprecia- 
tion, pride,  and  gratitude  elicited  by  the  occasion. 

The  critics  of  the  period  which  saw  Tolstoy's  literary  advent 
discerned  his  rare  endowment  and  talent,  and  predicted  a 
brilliant  and  distinguished  future  for  him.  Reviews  of  his 
career,  development,  and  influence  are  numerous  and  eulogistic, 
even  those  who  have  opposed  him  in  religious,  ethical,  and 
political  controversy  paj-ihg  Ijigh  tribute  to  his  rare  merit  as  an 
artist,  humanitarian,  and  apostle  of  righteousness  and  brother- 
hood. Russia's  leading  critic,  N.  K.  Michailowsky.  writes  as 
follows  in  the  Rotisskaye  BogatstTo,  a  Radical  and  important 
monthly  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Tolstoyan  philosophy: 

"  Reflecting  on  the  whole  course  of  the  literary  activity  of  this 
'great  writer  of  the  Russian  soil'  [in  Turgeneff's  phrase]  we 
see  that  alike  in  his  master  works  and  in  his  errors,  often  very 
considerable  ones,  he  always,  from  the  first  to  the  last  line 
ever  penned  by  him,  was  and  is  liinise/f,  reckoning  with  his  own 
conscience  alone,  proof  against  the  prejudices  of  his  own  envi- 
ronment as  well  as  against  world-prejudices,  so  to  speak  ;  that, 
tho  be  more  than  once  changed  his  views,  he  never  yielded  or 
retreated  under  any  external  pressure.  In  a  sense,  he  is  more 
than  a  great  writer  to  us — he  is  the  living,  personified  symbol  of 
the  dignity  of  literature." 

The  No7'oye  Vreiiiya,  by  no  means  an  adherent  of  the  Tol- 
stoj-an  philosophj',  says  that  Tolstoy  is  now  recognized  as  the 
world's  supreme  artist— as  a  master  who  is  not  even  below  the 
Shakespearian  level  so  far  as  breadth,  scope,  universality, 
psychological  insight,  sympathy  with  nature  and  humanity,  and 
command  of  technique  are  concerned.       Tolstoy's  chief  distinc- 
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tion,  however,  it  continues,  is  found  in  the  rare  harmony  be- 
tween his  artistic  personality  and  the  luiman,  ordinary,  practical 
side  of  his  nature.     To  quote  the  paper : 

"As  an  artist,  he  depicted  that  about  which  he  had  lived  :in«l 
felt  in  mind  and  heart.  As  a  man.  he  felt  and  had  his  being  in 
everyiliMitj  he  wrote,  ever  actuated  by  high  and  pure  impulses. 
His  worVs  are  genuine  autobiographical  documents. 

'•  His  gospel  of  love,  of  return  from  over-refined  and  over-ripe 
civilization  to  simple  natural  existence:  his  pliilijipics  against 
the  corruption  of  manners  ;  his  original  conception  of  individual 
salvation,  expounded  with  moving  nalvet^  ;  his  moral  paradoxes 
that  often  traverse  the  practical  reason  and  the  settled  results  of 
scientific  inquiry— all  these  fully  harmonize  with  the  individual- 
ity of  this  noblest  tii inker  of  the  century  just  past.  His  literary 
activity  has  unquestionably  increased  the  sum  of  elevated 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
moral  life. 

"The  exceptional  nobility  of  his  soul  manifests  itself  in  his  ab- 
solute truthfulness,  profound  sincerity,  humanity,  and  complete 
independence  of  opinion  and  persons.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
his  influence  on  the  hearts  of  his  readers  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  modern  artist  or  writer  of  world-wide  renown." 

T.ie  language  of  eulogy  and  admiration  permits  little  variety. 
The  above  specimens  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  the  prophet- 
artist  IS  held  in  his  own  country.  A  correspondent  of  the  Mos- 
cow Viedomosti  gives  interesting  informalion  in  regard  to  the 
Count's  i)resent  literary  plans  and  undertakings.  He  states 
that  Tolstoy  is  hard  at  work  finishing  several  distinct  produc- 
tions. One  of  these  is  an  essay  on  the  land  question,  another  a 
book  on  the  essence  of  religion,  a  third  a  novel  of  .some  length 
dealing  with  Russia's  acquisition  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  fourth 
is  a  play  on  a  subject  taken  from  real  life.  —  Translation  7nade 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MASCAGNI'S   DEBUT   IN    AMERICA. 

A  NOTE  of  disappointment  is  evident  in  the  criticism  of  the 
metropolitan  press  upon  Mascagni's  first  appearance  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  interpreter  of  his  own  works. 
While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Signor  Mascagni  achieved  a 
great  per.sonal  triumph  on  the  opening  night  (October  8)  as  the 
conductor  of  "Zanetto"  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  the  verdict 
seems  to  be  general  that  "Zanetto"  (now  presented  in  America 
for  the  first  time)  is  decidedly  below  the  level  of  "Cavalleria, " 
and  that  on  the  mechanical  side  neither  opera  reached  the  level 
of  the  usual  presentations  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House. 
Says  the  New  YorK  Evening  Post  : 

"  '  Zanetto  '  is  a  one-act  opera  lasting  about  fifty  minutes.  Its 
subject  and  atmosphere  must  have  amazed  those  who  look  on 
Mascagni  as  a  writer  of '  yellow  '  operas.  In  truth  he  is  sensa- 
tional and  theatrical,  but  hardly  j-ellow  even  in  'Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana.' It  was  Leoncavallo  Puccini  and  others  of  the  j'oung 
Italians  who  perjietrated  the  long  list  of  operas  of  which  it  has 
been  aptly  said  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  with  a  dag- 
ger. '  Zanetto  '  is  as  pastoral  as  '  Daphnis  and  Chloe  '  and  infin- 
itely less  yellow.  Its  prevailing  color  is  gray.  There  are  only 
two  characters  in  it,  one  of  whom  is  the  beautiful  Silvia,  who 
keeps  a  country  inn.  She  is  a  'cruel  lady  whom  all  must  adore,' 
but  she  cares  for  none  except  Zanetto,  a  roving  minstrel.  Her 
sweet  voice  arouses  in  him  a  longing  for  a  little  cottage  and 
una  sorella — a  sister  I  He  has  heard  of  Silvia,  and  asks  the 
supi^osed  widow  to  help  him  find  her.  She  begs  him  not  to  go, 
but  he  finally  departs  to  '  where  glorious  shines  the  dawn,'  while 
she  'hides  her  face  in  her  hands  and  weeps.' 

"It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  composer  who  in  his 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  showed  such  a  keen  sense  for  theatric 
effect  should  have  chosen  such  an  unutterably  unoperatic  sub- 
ject— it  can  not  be  called  a  plot — for  operatic  treatment.  .  .  . 
The  only  purpose  such  a  dreary  work  could  possibly  serve 
would  be  to  sharpen  tlie  appetite  for  what  follows.  That  was 
hardly  necessary  last  night,  for  everybody  was  eager  to  hear  the 
'  Cavalleria.'     It  would  have  been  interesting  to  note  Mascagni's 
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interpretation  of  his  score,  but  the  orchestral  and  choral  condi- 
tions were  such  that  it  required  all  his  skill  and  experience  to 
keej)  things  together,  and  prevent  dire  confusion.  Very  much 
better  performances  of  this  opera  in  every  detail  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Gran's  company." 

The  New  York  Times  takes  a  rather  more  favorable  view,  see- 
ing much  in  the  first-night  performance  to  praise.  "The  distinc- 
tion of  the  performance,"  it  says,  "was  the  unfailing  spirit  and 
vigor  which  it  doubtless  owed  to  the  composer-conductor,  and 
which  would  have  made  it  enjoyable  in  spite  of  much  more 
serious  faults  than  it  showed."     The  New  York  Sun  says . 

"Naturally  the  only  curiosity  which  could  prevail  about 'Ca- 
valleria Rusticana'  was  as  to  Mascagni's  own  interpretation  of 
it.  This  differed 
from  those  now  fa- 
miliar to  this  pub- 
lic in  matters  of 
detail,  which  are 
invariably  neglect- 
ed in  Metropolitan 
Opera  -  House  per- 
formances.  In 
other  words,  Mas- 
cagni took  great 
pains  with  the 
phrasing  and  nuan- 
cing  of  his  orches- 
tra, bringing  out  the 
dramatic  s  i  g  n  i  fi- 
cance  of  many  bits, 
especially  in  the 
basses,  which  are 
lost  to  sight  when 
the  opera  is  given  to 
celebrate  Mme. 
Calve.  ...  A  de- 
cidedly demonstra- 
tive conductor  is 
Mascagni.    He  is  as 

animated  as  the  proverbial  jumping-jack  ;  but  he  knows  his  art. 
He  did  wonders  last  night  with  a  mediocre  orchestra." 

The  New  York  Tribune  tries  to  estimate  the  real  influence  of 
Mascagni's  methods  on  modern  opera.     It  says: 

"Except  as  it  increases  popular  knowledge  of  Mascagni's 
own  works,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  coming  of  the  composer  will 
contribute  anything  to  the  interesting  problem  which 'Cavalleria 
Rusticana'  presented  to  music  students  a  dozen  years  ago.  It 
came  upon  the  world  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb,  and  its  effect 
was  so  startling  as  to  bewilder  and  confound  the  radical  leaders 
of  musical  thought.  There  were  few,  indeed,  who  retained  calm- 
ness of  vision  enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  less  a  change  of 
manner  than  of  subject-matter  which  had  whirled  the  world  off 
its  critical  feet.  Outside  of  Italy  there  was  no  means  of  seeing 
the  work  of  preparation  which  had  preceded  it.  The  annual  out- 
put of  hundreds  of  operas  made  no  impression  beyond  the  Alpine 
barrier,  and  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  entire  output  was 
formed  after  the  old  and  humdrum  manner.  No  sooner  had 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  broken  down  the  old  confines,  however, 
than  it  was  discovered  that  an  entire  brood  of  j-oung  musicians 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  same  blood-heating  food,  and  a 
dozen  composers  were  ready  to  utilize  the  same  formulas.  .  .  . 
Looking  back  over  the  decade  in  which  the  so-called  veritism 
has  held  its  orgy,  'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  seems  almost  classic. 
Its  music  is  highly  spiced  and  tastes  '  hot '  i'  the  mouth, '  but  its 
eloquence  is  after  all  in  its  eager,  jiassionate,  pulsating  melody, 
like  the  music  which  Verdi  wrote  fifty  years  ago  for  the  last  act 
of '  II  Trovatore. '  If  neither  Mascagni  himself  nor  his  imitators 
have  succeeded  in  equaling  it.  it  is  because  they  have  thought 
too  much  of  the  external  devices  of  abrupt  and  uncouth  change 
of  modes  and  tonalities,  of  exotic  scales  and  garish  orchestra- 
tion, and  too  little  of  the  fundamental  element  of  melody  which 
once  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Italian  music." 

It  appears  from  the  newspapers  that  Mascagni  encountered 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  production  of  his  operas  in 
this  country.  His  importation  of  an  Italian  orchestra  is  believed 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  American  labor  laws,  and  the  Musical 
Protective  Union  has  already  served  notice  of  a  suit  against  him. 


PIETRO   MASCAGNI. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


VOLCANIC   ERUPTIONS   AND   COLD  WEATHER. 

'T^HE  present  season  has  been  notable  for  botli  the  events  noted 
A  ill  the  title,  and  one  naturally  inquires  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  connection  between  them.  Scientific  men  have  not 
given  much  encouragement  to  this  idea,  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  varyinji  all  the  way  from  ri<licu!e  to  serious  denial ;  yet 
in  a  Frencli  scientific  journal.  Cosmos  (September  13),  we  find  an 
article  written  by  M.  Paul  Combes  in  which  it  is  argued  that 
such  a  connection  not  only  may.  but  jjiobably  does,  exist.  He 
limits  his  investigations  to  the  European  continent,  and  bis 
argument  depends  on  the  notion  that  European  climate  is 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream— an  idea  that 
has  generally  fallen  into  disfavor  among  physical  geographers. 
We  have  had  cool  weather  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
whether  we  are  also  to  thank  the  West  Indian  eruptions,  M. 
Combes  does  not  say.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"A  largo  number  of  persons,  establishing  a  quite  natural  rela- 
tion between  the  eruptions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Antilles 
and  the  abnormal  temperature  that  has  prevailed  over  Europe, 
have  asked  whether  there  may  not  be,  not  a  simple  coincidence 
between  these  two  orders  of  phenomena,  but  an  actual  correla- 
tion of  cause  and  effect. 

"One  journalist,  who  went  to  consult  an  official  scientist  about 
the  cause  of  the  unseasonable  weather,  ventured  to  voice  the 
popular  feeling  in  a  timid  interrogation  on  this  subject.  '  T/ie 
scientist  s'liilcd  and  vtade  no  reply,'  concludes  the  journalist, 
without  realizing  what  a  good  line  of  poetry  he  was  writing.* 

"It  is  evidently  easier  to  smile  than  to  answer,  and  to  exhibit 
a  mild  irony  toward  the  opinions  of  the  profane  public  rather 
than  to  examine  the  question  attentively  and  to  reflect  upon  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  case,  the  popular  feeling  is  far  from 
being  unreasonable  and  anti-scientific.  In  fact,  if  we  consider 
more  closely  these  two  kinds  of  phenomena,  apparently  so  differ- 
ent and  independent  of  each  other — the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
Antilles  and  an  abnormally  cold  temperature  in  Europe — we 
shall  end  by  the  discovery  of  unexpected  links  between  them. 

"Does  there  not  exist  a  whole  school  of  meteorologists  that 
has  long  maintained,  and  with  some  apparent  reason,  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining 
the  mean  temperature  of  Western  Europe?  I  know  very  well 
that  this  theory  of  the  thermic  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  been 
called  a 'legend'  by  George  Potichet,  and  that  other  scientists, 
English  and  American,  have  also  denied  that  this  current  plays 
any  part  in  the  heating  of  the  European  coast,  attributing  the 
temperature  of  a  country  wholly  to  the  prevailing  winds.  But 
these  opinions  are  quite  as  exaggerated  as  those  that  attributed 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  a  preponderant  influence  on  the  climate  of 
Europe.  From  an  impartial  discussion  of  the  arguments  offered 
on  both  sides,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  important,  without  being  capital,  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
has  had  the  effect  of  establishing  this  more  definitely. 

"This  being  admitted,  it  is  quite  evident  that  to  every  varia- 
tion in  tlie  condition  of  the  Gulf  Stream  will  correspond  a  propor- 
tional variation  in  the  thermic  equilibrium  of  Western  Europe. 

"The  question  that  presents  itself  is  therefore  this:  have  the 
West  Indian  eruptions  had  any  influence  whatever  on  the  Gulf 
Stream?  The  course  of  this  current  across  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  well  known.  It  is  an  immense  river, 
whose  bed  is  the  sea-bottom  and  whose  movements  are  directed, 
regulated,  and  controlled  by  the  configuration  of  this  bottom. 
Has  this  configuration  been  affected  bj-  the  eruptions  in  the 
Antilles? 

"The  scientific  commission  sent  to  Martinique  by  the  French 
Government  has  made  around  the  island  a  series  of  soundings 
whose  results  have  led  the  commission  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion :  that  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  has  modified  in  no  respect 
the  sea-bottom  about  Martinique. 

"But  these  soundings  have  been  made  only  within  a  restricted 
region,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  sailors  who  have  navigated  the 

♦  In  French  this  is  an  Alexandrine— the  classical  meter.  Le  savant  a 
touri  doucemtnt  sans  repondre. 


Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  bringing  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Slates  the  news  that  the  sea-bottom  has  been  altered 
in  these  regions  in  a  very  considciable  degiee.  In  the  Gulf,  at 
points  where  the  sea  was  formei  ly  800  meters  [about  400  fathoms] 
deep,  numerous  .shallows  are  reported.  To  the  Kouliieast  of 
Galveston,  where  the  sea  was  6<»  meters  <leep,  soundings  now 
give  only  20  meters.  In  fact,  the  whole  liy(lr«)grapliy  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  means  that  uf  the 
whole  course  of  the  (iulf  Stream,  must  be  studied  anew. 

"The  influence  that  this  enormous  elevation  of  the  .sea-bottom 
must  have  had  on  the  condition  of  the  Gulf  Stream  can  not  be 
doiib'.ed.  There  must  have  resulted  not  only  a  diminuiKJU  of  its 
mass  and  a  lessening  of  its  speed,  but,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
its  heat  is  also  lessened  and  is  carried  to  a  less  distance,  in  the 
direction  of  Europe,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

"Some  well-established  facts  come  to  the  sujiport  of  this  hy- 
pothesis: From  4,150  observations  published  by  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  it  api)ears  that  during  the  last  few  months,  aliho 
the  temperature  was  several  degrees  higiicr  than  the  average 
around  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Iceland,  which  indicates 
a  rise  of  temperature  at  the  jiole,  whence  arise  the  currents  of 
these  regions,  the  temperature  along  the  usual  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  fell  very  considerably  below  the  mean. 

"This  contrast  between  the  healing  of  the  n<jrlhcrn  regions 
and  the  cooling  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  very  striking,  and  shows 
well  that  the  cause  of  this  cooling  must  be  sought  not  in  the  cur- 
rents of  the  north  nor  in  the  direction  of  the  winds,  which  would 
have  affected  all  the  Northern  Atlantic  in  the  same  way,  but 
rather  in  the  region  where  the  Gulf  Stream  arises,  namely,  in 
the  West  Indies. 

"Consequently,  while  nothing  can  be  asserted  definitely,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  there  has  been  a  certain  correlation 
between  the  Anlillean  eruptions  and  the  abnormal  European 
temperature,  owing  to  the  disturbances  that  these  eruptions 
must  have  brought  about  in  the  condition   of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

"And  we  see  that  the  popular  opinion,  which  assumed  this 
correlation  without  scientific  reason,  merited  more  than  the  ironi- 
cal smile  of  a  scientist  who  doubtless  was  unaccustomed  to 
meditate  on  complex  relations  of  cause  and  effect." — Tnins/a- 
tion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  COAL  STRIKE  AND  THE  FUEL  PROBLEM. 

AT  least  one  of  the  problems  that  comes  up  in  connection  with 
the  scarcity  of  hard  coal  is  near  its  solution,  and  that  is 
the  general  employment  of  soft  or  bituminous  coal.  Says  The 
Engineering  Magazine,  editorially,  in  discussing  this  question  : 

"The  only  objection  to  the  general  use  of  bituminous  coal  for 
all  purposes  is  the  production  of  smoke  which  generally  accom- 
panies its  combustion.  No  one  objects  to  soft  coal  in  itself,  but 
every  one  is  opposed  to  the  production  of  the  smoke,  soot,  and 
cinders,  fouling  the  atmosphere  and  rendering  personal  cleanli- 
ness difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  large  cities. 

"The  question  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  ordinances  against  the  production  of  smoke  within  city 
limits,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed.  A  large 
portion  of  the  smoke  produced  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal 
results  from  attempts  to  burn  it  in  furnaces  originally  designed 
for  anthracite.  In  such  cases  the  production  of  smoke  is  inevit- 
able, since  the  relation  of  the  grate  to  the  boiler  surface,  or  other 
point  of  ajiplication,  is  incorrect,  the  air  supply  is  lacking  in 
amount  and  location,  and  the  general  conditions  for  complete 
combustion  are  altogether  absent. 

"When  it  is  understood,  however,  that  the  supply  of  anthra- 
cite coal  is  distinctly  limited,  even  when  no  labor  troubles  exist, 
it  is  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  equipping  the  furnaces 
in  large  cities  with  proper  appliances  for  burning  soft  coal  with- 
out the  production  of  smoke.  That  this  can  be  done  is  not 
denied,  but  that  it  would  cost  .some  money  to  make  the  change 
must  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  question  if  the  ex- 
pense which  has  already  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  anthra- 
cite coal  at  abnormally  high  prices  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
have  equipped  all  the  furnaces  in  which  that  coal  has  been 
burned  .so  that  they  might  hereafter  use  bituminous  coal  without 
incurring  any  unfavorable  comment  by  reason  of  violation  of 
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h  s.     The  resetlinji  uf  »lcaiu-l>uilcra  is 

t'  '  i.>-.iv,  l>iit  it  need  not  be  dune  ininiediittely, 

t  .  builer  rendering  its  replacement  inevitable 

witbiu  a  rs  in  any  cane,  when  the  change  in  furnace  cun- 

struciion  <.wL..vi  lie  made  at  a  numinal  cost  in  must  instances. 
"'I'lie  present  cundition  of  uflairs  sliuuld  lead  steam  users  to 
dcr  very  seriously  the  modihcaiion  of  tlieir  steam-plant  in 
-...^.i  a  manner  as  to  render  tlieni  altugether  independent  of  the 
chaiacter  of  the  fuel  to  be  used,  and  thus  take  them  out  of  the 
present  dilemma  of  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  a  special  kind 
of  fuel,  or  of  violating  ordinances  which  all  must  admit  should 
be  respected  for  the  general  good  of  the  community." 

But  this,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  not  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  evident,  he  says,  that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
generation  of  steam  by  the  burning  of  solid  fuel  shall  be  aban- 
doned within  city  limits,  and  that  the  final  solution  of  the  smoke- 
prevention  problem  lies  in  the  substitution  of  the  gas-producer 
for  the  wasteful  coal  furnace,  and  the  employment  of  the  gas- 
engine  in  place  of  the  steam-engine.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  facility  with  which  fuel  gas  may  be  distributed  renders 
it  possible  to  have  the  gas-producers  situated  without  city  limits, 
while  the  construction  of  large  gas-engines  is  now  so  well  assured 
a  fact  that  no  limitations  need  be  i>!aced  upon  the  size  of  the 
local  power  plants.  In  many  instances  the  power  may  be  gen- 
erated altogether  without  the  city,  and  distributed  electrical!}', 
thus  doing  away  altogether  with  the  installation  of  prime  movers 
in  the  city.  That  such  a  plan  will  become  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  smoke  problem  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  while  it  may 
not  be  realized  immediately,  there  is  no  one  thing  which  can 
help  more  to  bring  it  about  than  the  utter  disregard  which  has 
been  shown  of  the  rights  of  the  user  of  fuel  by  both  parties  in  the 
present  labor  dispute  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions." 


A   NEW   FIREPROOF   MATERIAL. 

SOME  interesting  experiments  made  in  England  with  a  new 
fireproof  material  called  uralite  are  described  in  The 
Scientific  American  (October  4),  by  its  London  correspondent, 
from  whose  article  we  learn  that  the  new  material  originated  in 
Russia,  being  the  invention  of  Colonel  Ichenetsky,  of  the  Rus- 
sian artillery.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  asbestos,  which  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental component  of  uralite,  is  obtained.     Says  the  writer: 

"It  has  proved  a  highly  efl5cacious  fire-resisting  material, 
capable  of  withstanding  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat,  without 
exhibiting  any  apparent  effect,  than  any  fireproof  material  at 
present  on  the  market.  Coupled  with  this  fact  it  is  extremely 
light,  is  of  great  strength,  is  durable,  and  is  manufactured  in 
sheets  of  varying  sizes  and  thickness,  thus  rendering  it  a  first- 
class  material  for  building  purposes.  Another  recommendation 
in  its  favOr  is  its  extreme  lightness. 

"Altho  asbestos  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  uralite, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  important  substance  incorporated  in 
its  manufacture,  since  asbestos  in  its  pure  form,  altho  it  will 
resist  high  degrees  of  heat,  is  liable  to  disintegrate  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excessive  temperature,  and  this  peculiarity  to  a  great 
extent  nullifies  its  utility." 

The  correspondent  describes  at  length  the  process  of  manu- 
facture of  uralite,  which  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  asbes- 
tos ground  into  pulp  and  pressed  into  thin  sheets,  which  are  then 
cemented  together  and  soaked  in  water-glass.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  most  noticeable  feature  of  uralite  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  handled  and  adapted  to  other  materials  as  a 
protection  against  fire.  It  can  be  glued  and  nailed  without  any 
fear  of  its  splitting  during  the  latter  process.  It  is  specially 
available  for  paneling  or  other  similar  purposes,  and  can  be 
grained  or  otherwise  treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  wood.  It 
does  not  swell  or  shrink  under  fluctuating  climatic  conditions,  is 
waterproof,  and  is  a  complete  electric  insulator.  The  remark- 
able immunity  of  the  material  from  climatic  changes  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  the  substance  may  be 


plLiii^;.-d  into  boiling  water  and  then  immediately  steeped  into 
ftuicu  mercury  without  sliuwing  any  shrinking,  disintegration, 
or  other  change,  physical  or  chemical.  It  is  capable  of  with- 
standing a  great  strain— 18  tons  per  .square  inch  in  comparison 
with  i'ortland  cement,  which  is  only  cai)able  of  siii)|)orting  g 
tons-~so  that  it  is  an  ideal  material  for  floorings  and  ceilings. 
Its  cost  is  very  low — seven  cents  per  square  foot. 

"A  practical  proof  of  failli  in  the  fire-resisting  capabilities  of 
uralite  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  London  the  fire  insurance 
companies  have  decreased  their  rates  where  this  material  is  em- 
ployed from  $5.25  to  $i.go.  It  is  being  adopted  on  the  overhead 
railroad  of  Liverpool;  in  the  Sudan  for  roofing  purposes ;  and 
also  by  the  Russian  Admiralty." 


IMIVIUNITY   TO   BEE-STINGS. 

THAT  a  person  who  has  been  often  stung  by  bees  becomes  in 
time  immune  to  the  poison  of  the  sting  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
H.  F.  Parker  in  The  Medical  Times  (October).  He  reports  that 
when  he  first  began  to  keep  bees  he  was  frequently  stung  and 
that  each  sting  was  attended  with  acute  pain  ;  but  that  as  time 
went  on  the  pain  and  swelling  became  less.  In  the  following 
year,  while  transferring  a  hive  of  bees,  he  had  an  experience 
which  he  thus  relates : 

"Sting  followed  sting  in  succession,  in  legs,  arms,  fingers, 
neck,  and  face.  I  imagined  what  a  picture  I  would  present, 
closed  eyes  and  swollen  hands  and  feet.  I  worked  on,  and  so 
did  the  bees.  I  could  feel  the  needle-like  thrust,  but  then  it  did 
not  seem  to  pain  as  much,  and  at  last  finished  the  task. 
With  aching  head,  slight  nausea,  and  vertigo  slowly  coming  on, 
I  left  my  task  with  a  sigh  of  relief  for  what  was  accomplished, 
and  filled  with  wonderment  as  to  what  my  personal  appearance 
would  be. 

"Imagine  my  astonishment  to  find  merely  slightl}'  raised  red 
spots,  like  little  pimples,  with  the  sting  in  the  center,  as  the 
result  of  each  and  every  sting.  I  must  have  had»  .something  like 
forty  of  them  on  various  parts  of  my  body.  My  clothes  were  full 
of  them,  but  they,  being  so  thick,  did  not  allow  the  stings  to 
penetrate.  The  dizziness,  nausea,  and  headache  left  me,  and 
'Richard  was  himself  again.' 

"When  1  agaiii  visited  my  bees,  I  did  not  dread  the  stinging 
properties  any  longer,  at  least,  not  as  much  so  as  formerly,  and 
then,  and  ever  since,  I  have  found  that  when  a  bee  does  sting 
me,  the  pain  is  only  sharp  for  an  instant,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  after-swelling 

"I  have  since  been  stung  many  more  times  than  I  w-as  at  that 
time,  and  yet  none  of  the  symptoms  above  referred  to  have  been 
reproduced.  Am  I  not,  therefore,  immune  to  the  poison  of  the 
honey-bee,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent? 

"All  authorities  on  bee  culture  state  the  fact,  as  a  crura  of 
comfort  to  novices  in  bee-keeping,  that  the  poison  of  a  bee  will 
produce  less  and  less  effect  upon  their  systems.  'Old  bee- 
keepers,' it  is  said,  'like  Mithridates,  appear  almost  to  thrive 
•upon  the  poison  itself.'  Huish  speaks  of  'seeing  the  bald  head 
of  Bonner,  a  celebrated  practical  apiarist,  covered  with  stings 
which  seemed  to  produce  upon  him  no  unpleasant  effect.'  Rev. 
Mr.  Kleine  advises  beginners  'to  allow  themselves  to  be  stung 
frequently,  assuring  them  that,  in  two  seasons,  their  system^ 
will  become  accustomed  to  the  poison.' 

"In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  I  firmly  believe  that  the  bee- 
keeper becomes  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  the  bee,  and 
usually  becomes  proof,  or  at  least  immune,  against  it,  is  no  more 
to  be  doubted  than  the  fact  that  vaccination  is  a  preventive 
against  smallpox. " 


The  Cheapening  of  Calcium.— The  price  of  metallic 
calcium,  now  nearly  $2,000  a  pound,  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
less  than  half  a  dollar  a  pound,  says  the  Staats-Zeitiing  (Sep- 
tember 14),  by  a  new  method  of  obtaining  the  metal,  due  to 
Professor  Borchers,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  We  quote  the  following 
description  of  this  method  : 

"Chemists  have  long  been  endeavoring  to  extract  the  metal 
from  lime  and  its  salts  by  electrolysis,  as  aluminum  is  now  ob- 
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tained  from  a  fused  mixture  of  cryolite  and  clay.  But  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  about  calcium  which  have  hitherto  deHed 
all  attempts  to  obtain  it  by  electrolysis,  and  Horcliers  succeeded 
only  after  numerous  failures.  The  perfected  process,  the  details 
of  which  can  not  be  given  here,  is  simpler  than  the  aluminum 
process  in  one  way,  as  only  one  compound  is  used,  calcium 
chlorid,  which  is  obtained  l)y  dissolving  hme  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  melts  at  800°  C.  The  new  metal,  as  it  migiit  be  called, 
will  be  of  no  use  in  the  fashioning  of  metallic  objects,  for  it  is  as 
soft  as  tirm  butter  and  in  the  air  is  soon  converted  ii.to  calcium 
oxid.  or  lime.  Its  great  use  will  be  in  chemical  research  and  in 
the  production  of  new  organic  compounds,  for  which  purposes 
there  has  loi'g  been  a  demand  for  a  reducing  or  deoxidizing 
agent  stronger  than  aluminum,  magnesium,  or  zinc,  and 
weaker  than  sodium  and  potassium.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  iron  industry.  At  present  aluminum  is 
ased  to  free  iron  from  sulfur  and  phosphorus,  the  result  being 
an  iron  containing  aluminum,  which,  tho  less  injurious  than 
sulfur  or  phosphorus,  is  still  undesirable.  If  calcium,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  dis.solves  but  sparingly  in  iron  without  in- 
juring its  strength  and  tenacity,  the  iron  industry  will  create  an 
extensive  demand  for  the  new  metal.  Metallic  strontium  has 
also  been  obtained  by  a  similar  method." — Translation  made 
for  TiiE  Li  rEKARV  Digest. 


MEDICINE   AND   THE   HEALING   ART. 

"  T~*ROM  the  thraldom  of  dogma  and  the  limitations  of  the 
^  physic  bottle,  Good  Lord  deliver  us  !  " — so  says  The  Hospi- 
tal, in  an  editorial  in  which  it  uses  words  about  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  read  strangely  in  the  pages  of  a  medical  magazine. 
After  spe  iking  of  "the  bar  sinister  which  hangs  over  the  origin 
of  medicine."  the  writer  goes  on  to  characterize  it  as  follows: 

"A  science,  if  it  be  a  science,  springing  in  the  far  past  from 
mystery  a«<l  witchcraft,  tainted  with  the  laiethods  of  the  sor- 
cerer, and  even  now  dominated  by  that  overmastering  faith  in 
drugs  and  nostrums  wiiich  is  the  direct  and  disastrous  heritage 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  immediate  ancestors,  the  apothecaries. 
It  has  been  an  ignoble  spectacle.  No  one  taking  a  broad  view. 
Each  man  limited  by  his  education  and  trudging  along  in  the 
rut  of  his  old  habits — physicians  pouring  in  drugs,  surgeons 
scraping  out  bits  of  diseased  tissue,  while  even  now.  in  the  full 
light  of  bacteriological  science,  we  find  men  attempting  to  cure 
consumption  by  soaking  tlie  patient's  tissues  with  antiseptics; 
and  all  this  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  pathology,  which  go 
to  show  how  frequently  the  disease  gets  well  if  the  patient's 
vitality,  the  tIs  medicatrix  nafurce.  is  but  given  a  fair  chance. 
Yet,  how  near  we  were  to  the  truth  if  we  would  but  have  lis- 
tened, if  we  would  but  have  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  preju- 
dices ingrained  in  us  by  our  education,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
great  man,  have  thrown  '  physic  to  the  dogs,'  and,  in  those  of 
another,  have  investigated  all  things  by 'observation  and  ex- 
periment.' Once  a  year  we  have  met  together  to  do  honor  to 
the  immortal  Harvey,  and  then  we  have  returned  to  this  miser- 
able drug-giving  as  if  Harvey  had  never  existed." 

The  occasion  for  all  this  is  the  award  of  the  first  prize  of  $2,500 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  proposed  King's  Sanatorium  for  tuber- 
culosis. The  successful  competitor,  Dr.  Arthur  Latham,  does 
not  believe  in  treating  consumption  with  drugs,  and  advocates 
the  fresli-air  method,  whose  introducers,  half  a  century  ago, 
were  tabooed  by  their  medical  brethren.  Says  the  writer  in  The 
Hospital  again  : 

"It  is  one  of  our  amiable  weaknesses  to  hold  patent  medicines 
in  ridicule  and  contempt,  but  what  could  be  more  ridiculous,  con- 
sidering tlie  teachings  of  the  dead-house,  than  the  current  treat- 
ment of  consumption  so  aptly  described  by  Dr.  Latham — a  mere 
pouring  in  of  drugs  without  any  attempt  to  touch  the  root  of  the 
disease.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  drugging,  which  has  been 
going  on  far  longer  than  we  can  remember,  there  have  been  men 
who  saw  the  truth.  So  far  back  as  1S40.  George  Bodington  in- 
sisted on  the  importance  of  a  generous  diet  and  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  pure  air,  and  propounded  the  terrible  heresy  that  'cold  is 
never  too  intense  for  a  consumptive  patient.'     In  1855  Dr.  Henry 


MacCormac,  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  William  MacCormac,  pub- 
lished a  book  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  and  in  1861  read  a 
paper  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in 
which  he  advocated  what  are  now  establisiied  principles.  Yet 
what  was  the  treatment  which  these  pioneers  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  professional  colleagues?  Bodington's  book,  says 
Latham,  '  met  with  much  bitter  and  fierce  opposition,  and  eventu- 
ally the  disapproval  of  his  methods  became  so  universal  that  pa- 
tients were  driven  from  his  sanatorium,'  while  'the  members  of 
the  Royal  .Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  refused  to  pass  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  MacCormac,  because  they  thought 
that  the  paper  was  written  by  a  monomaniac'  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  our  ostracism  of  new  ideas,  the  teaching  of 
Bodington.  of  MacCormac,  and  of  the  modern  host  of  sanatorium 
owners  has  prevailed  ;  and  now,  at  last,  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
royal  patronage,  we  admit  how  simple  is  the  truth,  expressed  as 
it  is  by  the  motto  of  Dr.  Latham's  essay :  'Give  him  air;  he'll 
straight  be  well. '     What  sycophants  we  all  are  !  " 


COMPOSITION   OF   DEAD-SEA   WATER. 

'T^HE  result  of  some  recent  careful  analyses  of  the  water  of 
■'■       the  Dead  Sea,  made  by  C.   Ainsworth  Mitchell,   is  thus 
given  in  La  Nature  : 

"As  we  all  remember,  this  curious  lake,  whose  size  has  cer- 
tainly diminished  since  antiquity,  is  only  73  to  74  kilometers  long 
by  13  wide  [about  46  by  8  milesj  ;  its  surface  is  considerably  be- 
low sea-level,  and  it  lies  in  a  deep  cavity  whose  bottom  is  rocky 
and  very  irregular.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  only  about  3 
meters  [10  feetj  in  the  southern  part.  As  it  is  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  a  hot  sun,  evaporation  is  intense,  and  even  sensiblj' 
exceeds  the  influx  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  thus  we  often  find  incrus- 
tations of  salt  that  witness  to  periods  of  high  water  during  the 
time  of  the  Jordan's  greatest  flow.  To  the  southwest  of  the 
lake,  hills  of  massive  salt  plunge  into  the  \ya,ter ;  on  the  west  oc- 
cur mines  of  sulfur,  and  sources  of  sulfur  are"t6und  all  along  its 
banks.  If  we  add  that  there  are  to  be  seen  floating  on  the  Dead 
Sea  pieces  of  asphalt  from  the  Valley  of  Siddim,  we  need  not  be 
astonished  at  the  strange  composition  of  the  water  of  this  small 
interior  sea — a  greenish-blue  water  that  recalls  the  coloration  of 
real  sea  water  and  that  was  very  imperfectly  analyzed  by  La- 
voisier in  1778. 

"The  specific  density  of  this  water  is  about  1.2  compared  with 
distilled  water;  perhaps  a  little  more  especially  when  taken  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  This  is 
much  greater  than  the  density  of  sea  water,  which  is  only  1.027. 
This  doubtless  results  from  the  great  quantity  of  saline  matter 
that  it  holds  in  solution,  whose  percentage  exceeds  24,  owing  to 
the  constant  evaporation  and  to  the  presence  of  saline  rocks.  If 
we  do  not  take  account  of  the  organic  matter  (about  0.5  per 
cent.) ,  which  is  doubtless  formed  of  bituminous  substances  de- 
rived from  the  asphalt,  we  may  give  as  the  solid  constituents  a 
little  over  g  per  cent,  of  chlorid  of  magnesium,  8.52  of  chlorid  of 
sodium,  and  3.49  of  chlorid  of  calcium.  There  is  also  2.37  per 
cent,  of  chlorid  of  potassium  and  0.55  of  chlorids  of  iron  or  alumi- 
num. We  may  add  0.148  of  sulfate  of  calcium,  0.029  of  chlorid 
of  ammonium,  0.083  of  silica,  and.  finally.  0.21  of  bromid  of 
magnesium.  The  total  proportion  of  these  different  salts  is  such 
that,  when  a  person  leaves  the  Dead  Sea  after  a  bath  in  it,  the 
skin  instantly  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt.  The 
water  also  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  often  produces 
disagreeable  cases  of  conjunctivitis." — Translation  viade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Cave  Sanatorium.— "Victims  of  pulmonary  complaints 
have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  make  inconvenient  journeys 
to  the  higher  altitudes  in  search  of  the  pure  rarefied  air  which  is 
known  to  be  so  beneficial  to  them,  but  this  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary," says  The  Scientific  American. 

"It  has  been  discovered  that  the  air  from  limestone  caves  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  mountains.  This  discovery 
has  just  been  made  use  of  in  the  location  of  a  sanatorium  near 
one  of  these  caves,  and  the  air  for  the  institution  is  supplied 
from  the  underground  caverns.     This  establishment  is  at  Luray, 
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Va. .  ami  Iho  system  of  vcutilaitua  is  ariauycil  m»  Uiai  caLii  hhjiu 
Ijcls  ils  owu  supjily  ilircct  from  tlic  cave.  I'lie  air  of  tliesc  cav- 
erns in  t>f  a  very  uuiform  temperature  and  remarkably  pure  and 
free  frniii  all  aitl  dust  i>articles.     In  llie  warmfst  weather 

the  dooisau  .ws  of  tins  iiislilution  are  kept  closed,  and  a 

comfortable  temperature  of  75*  is  maiutaiued  iu  spite  of  oue  of 
go'  or  more  encouutered  outside." 


AN   AMERICAN    EXPLORER. 

MAJOR  J.  Wesley  Powell,  director  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology  and  for  fourteen  years  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  died  on  September  23  at  Haven, 
Me.  Major  Powell,  as  wc  learn  from  a  biographical  sketch  in  The 
Engineeriiii(  aiui  Mining  Journal  (September  27),  was  born  in 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  of  English  parents,  on  March  24,  1S34. 
His  father,  a  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  England,  con- 
tinued his  vocation  after  reaching  America,  and  removed  from 
New  York  to  Jackson,  O.,  and  later  to  Walworth  County,  Wis., 
where  the  conduct  of  the  farm  devolved  upon  young  Powell. 
His  devotion  to  science  began  early  and  lasted  throughout  his 
life.  His  early  education  was  fragmentary  and  mostly  acquired 
by  self-exertion.  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  while  teaching 
school,  he  gave  lectures  on  geography,  which  were  attended  by 
the  young  people  of  the  district,  as  well  as  his  pupils.  After  trav- 
ersing Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  region  of 
Missouri,  collecting  shells,  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  he  was  elected 
in  1895  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Society. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Twentieth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
as  second  lieutenant,  serving  throughout  the  war  with  great  credit 
and  leaving  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  first  scientific 
expedition  was  in  1867  as  a  professor  in  Bloomington  Univer- 
sity, Illinois,  when,  with  a  party  of  sixteen  students,  he  crossed 
the  Great  Plains  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado,  ascend- 
ing Pike's  Peak  (which  then  had  no  trail)  and  Mount  Lincoln, 
I4,C97  feet  high.  Mrs.  Powell  accompanied  the  expedition, 
which  was  before  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  when 
danger  was  to  be  feared  from  Indian  tribes.  A  second  ex- 
pedition, undertaken  in  1868,  was  assisted  principally  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Says  the  writer  of  the  notice  referred 
to  above : 

"Important  studies  in  high  latitudes  were  made,  Long's  Peak 
being  ascended  for  the  first  time,  and  the  whole  mountain  sys- 
tem of  Colorado  carefully  traversed,  the  highest  peak  of  Gore 
Mountains  receiving  the  name  of  the  enthusiastic  explorer.  The 
majority  of  the  students  having  returned.  Major  Powell  and  his 
wife  remained  in  winter  camp  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River, 
making  studies  of  canon  geography,  the  canons  of  the  Green, 
White,  Yampa,  and  Blue  rivers  being  thoroughly  gone  through, 
in  preparation  for  the  exploration  of  the  great  Caiion of  the  Colo- 
rado itself,  hitherto  quite  unknown.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
the  Indians,  four  boats,  manned  by  eleven  men,  were  launched, 
and  finally  the  mysterious  caiion  was  entered.  In  them  until 
August  29  the  party  was  lost  to  the  world,  enduring  the  perils  of 
the  whirling  waters  and  climbing  precipitous  cliffs.  Entering 
the  Grand  Cafion  August  13,  they  found  themselves  literally 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  river  dash- 
ing waves  against  vertical  walls  in  some  places  over  a  mile  in 
height.  A  few  ruins  were  discovered,  believed  to  be  those  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  who  escaped  to  these  inaccessible  fastnesses 
from  Spanish  oppression,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  alone 
with  nature. 

"Government  aid  (the  first  appropriation  being  $12,000)  was 
asked  and  received  for  an  extended  line  of  exploration  of  the 
same  course,  undertai<en  in  1871-72,  and  with  increasing  scope 
and  organizations  the  work  was  carried  on  as  the  'Survey  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,'  in  rivalry  with  those  of  Hayden  and  Wheeler, 
until  the  tliree  were  abolished  in  1879  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  created,  falling  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.     This  measure  Major  Powell  advocated,  and  in  March, 


1531.  II.  was  appointed  director  by  President  Garfield  (on  the 
resignation  of  Clarence  King) .  receiving  the  exceptional  honor 
of  immediate  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  After  his  voluntary 
resignation,  in  1895,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wol- 
cott. " 

Major  Powell  took  deep  interest  in  ethnological  studies  and 
wrote  largely  on  the  subject,  and  he  also  partially  worked  out  a 
system  of  anthropological  philosophy.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
sketch  already  quoted: 

"Major  Powell's  enthusiasm  for  science  is  attested  by  his 
whole  life,  and  when  we  remember  that  he  was  partially  disabled 
by  loss  of  his  arm,  his  personal  adventures  appear  marvelous. 
It  is  characteristic  that  in  the  early  days  of  his  governmental 
work  he  drew  no  salary,  expenrling  all  appropriations  upon  his 
work  and  supplying  all  his  own  needs  by  lecturing." 

His  work  is  summed  up  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal  as  follows  : 

"Major  Powell  was  a  great  geological  explorer,  but  his  chief 
work  was  done  as  a  far-seeing  organizer  in  the  development 
of  government  work  in  geological  exploration.  His  greatest 
achievement  was  the  development,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition 
from  strongly  diverse  interests,  of  a  systematic  topograi)hic  map 
of  the  United  States,  the  necessary  base  for  all  geologic  and 
other  scientific  study  of  the  earth's  surface.  Without  the  work 
already  accomplished  on  this  map,  neither  the  geological  work 
nor  that  in  forestry  could  have  been  promptly  accomplished,  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  make  the  advance  in  the  irriga- 
tion work  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  and  now  being  organ- 
ized by  Director  Wolcott.  The  organization  of  the  geologic 
branch  of  the  survey  was  the  specific  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States,  which  took  Powell  from  a  group  of 
scientific  pioneers,  including  Agassiz,  Baird,  Hayden,  Le  Conte, 
and  Marsh,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  turned  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  scientific  needs  of  the  coun- 
trv. " 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  Scotch  geologist 
and  litterateur,  took  place  in  the  picturesque  little  village  of  Cromartyi 
his  native  place,  on  August  22,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic gathering,  ?,a.y^  Science.  The  celebration  called  forth  widespread 
interest,  great  enthusiasm,  and  strong  editorials  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  Heavy  Train.— A  Lehigh  Valley  freight-train  consisting  of  104  loaded 
cars,  containing  4,013  tons,  was  handled  between  Sayre  and  Weldon,  Pa.,  on 
September  7.  The  train  was  pulled  by  a  single  locomotive,  and  left  Sayre 
at  2:58  P.M.,  stopping  at  Towanda,  Rummerfield,  and  Tagues  Eddy  for 
water,  arriving  at  Weldon  (a  distance  of  82.4  miles)  at  9:05  P.M.  "From 
what  we  are  able  to  learn,"  says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  "  this 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  trains  ever  handled  with  one  engine  for  the  distance, 
or  over  an  entire  freight  division." 

"  The  Italian  postal  authorities,"savs  Nature,  "  have  examined  a  scheme 
submitted  by  an  engineer,  named  Piscicelli,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
electric  postal  service.  It  is  proposed,  by  means  of  this  system,  to  trans- 
mit letters  in  aluminum  boxes,  traveling  along  overhead  wires  at  the  rate 
of  400  kilometres  an  hour.  A  letter  could  thus  be  sent  from  Rome  to 
Naples  in  twentj--five  minutes  and  from  Rome  to  Paris  in  Ive  hours.  A 
technical  commission  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  system  for  insti- 
tuting a  series  of  experiments  between  Rome  and  Naples." 

A  GOTHENBURG  physician  has,  according  to  Tite  Journal  of  f  he  Society  0/ 
Arts,  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  milk  can  be  brought  into  the  form 
of  powder  similar  in  appearance  to  fl.our,  and  possessing  all  the  qualities  of 
milk  in  concentrated  form,  moisture  excepted.  "  It  is  maintained  that  the 
flour  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  milk  is  employed.  It  is  also  claimed  for  it  that  it  does  not 
get  sour,  or  ferment,  and  in  its  dry  state  is  not  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
weather."  The  cost  of  its  production  is  estimated  at  about  25  cents  for  100 
quarts. 

Waterproofing  Cloth.— Cloth  may  be  rendered  waterproof,  according 
to  The  Druggists^  Circular  and  Cliemical  Gazette,  "  by  rubbing  the  under 
side  with  a  lump  of  beeswax  until  the  surface  presents  a  uniform  white  or 
grayish  appearance.  This  method,  it  is  said,  renders  the  cloth  practically 
waterproof,  altho  still  leaving  it  porous  as  to  air.  Coating  the  under  side 
of  the  cloth  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  and  then  applying  an  infusion  of 
galls  is  another  method,  a  compound  being  thus  formed  which  is  a  variety 
of  leather.  Another  and  easier  method  is  the  formation  of  aluminum 
stearate  in  the  fiber  of  the  cloth,  which  may  readily  be  done  by  immersing 
it  in  a  solution  of  aluminum  sulfate  in  water  O  to  ro),  and  without  allow- 
ing it  to  dry  passing  through  a  solution  of  soap  made  from  soda  and  tallow 
or  similar  fat,  in  hot  water." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


DOES  THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    LACK 
DEMOCRATIC   FEELING? 

IN  a  paper  on  "  Democracy  and  the  Church"  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Atlutitic  Monthly,  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  Wellesley  College,  takes  the 
ground  that  a  vital  weakness  in  both  the  historical  traditions 
and  iireseni-day  influence  of  Christianity  may  be  found  in  "the 
alliance  of  the  church  with  the  aristocratic  principle."  One 
would  suppose,  she  argues,  that  Cliristianity  would  ever  have 
constituted  itself  the  champion  of  democracy — "the  social  theory 
which  is  merely  a  secular  name  for  'love  in  widest  commonalty 
spread.'"  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  church  has  almost  always 
opposed  the  advent  of  democracy  and  "extended  hands  of  bene- 
diction over  those  graceful  and  dignified  institutions,  a  monarchy 
and  an  aristocracy."     Miss  Scudder  continues: 

"  From  that  precursor  of  modern  democracj',  the  struggle  for 
political  freedom  in  seventeenth-century  Enyland,  the  organized 
churcli  stood  apart,  fervently  loyal  to  the  lost  cause  of  the 
Stuarts'  AcT^ain,  during  the  revolutionary  period  in  France,  she 
allied  herself  so  thoroughly  with  the  conservative  forces  tiiat  in 
the  minds  of  friends  and  foes  alike  slie  and  the  ancient  regime 
were  one,  and  the  victory  of  the  people  meant  the  overthrow  of 
faith.  All  through  the  heaving  unrest  of  the  last  century  in 
Europe,  the  same  unnatural  fellowship  has  prevailed.  Until  to- 
day, desjiiie  the  Christian  Socialist  movements  that  have  never 
been  wholly  lacking,  the  wanderer  in  Europe  finds  the  church 
everywliere  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  the  forces  of  social  revolt  opposed  to  organized  Christianity 
as  a  matter  of  cour.se." 

The  church  in  America,  Miss  Scudder  goes  on  to  say,  "is  on  a 
far  better  footing  than  in  Europe;  but  it  were  folly  to  pretend 
that  she  is  as  yet  adequately  conformed  to  a  democratic  type." 
We  quote  further : 

"Free  from  dependence  on  the  state,  she  illustrates  an  almost 
more  insidious  form  of  subordination  to  the  powers  of  this  world. 
For  a  voluntary  cliurch  almost  inevitably  enters  into  depend- 
ence upon  the  classes  of  privilege.  It  leans  on  them  for  its  sup- 
port, ministers  with  primary  energy  to  their  spiritual  needs — 
our  millionaires,  even  when  their  business  methods  are  open  to 
criticism,  are  often  sincerely  pious — puts  up  the  larger  number 
of  its  buildings  in  the  quarters  inhabited  by  them,  provides  the 


type  of  worship  and  preaching  most  grateful  to  them,  and  only 
as  an  afterthought  establishes  those  uumerons  mission  cliapels. 
Sunday-schools  for  the  poor,  etc..  whose  very  existence  marks 
most  clearly  tlie  tenacity  of  the  aristocratic  principle. 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  all  this  could  be  avoided  ;  and  in  one 
sense  nobmly  is  to  blame  for  it.  Yet  so  long  as  this  state  of 
things  continues,  the  working  people  will  instinctively  regard 
the  church  as  an  appendage  of  the  privileged  classes.  Religion, 
to  their  minds,  will  too  often  appear  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  who, 
not  content  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  seek  to  establish  a  lien 
on  those  of  the  world  to  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  working  classes  from  organized  Christianity  is  a 
truism  discussed  ad  naiiseain.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion — the  most  democratic  among  us,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Methodists — has  its  hold  mainly  on  the  women  ; 
the  more  intellectualized  forms  of  Christianity,  such  as  Unita- 
rianism.  are  heljiless  to  .each  the  poor  except  on  lines  of  ])ractical 
benevolence;  and  the  Protestant  bodies  at  large,  tho  of  course 
with  many  noble  and  striking  exceptions,  are  struggling  more 
or  less  iueflfectively  against  odds  which  they  do  not  understand." 

In  one  way,  and  only  in  one,  declares  Miss  Scudder,  will  the 
workingpeople  at  large  be  convinced  that  Christianity  is  a  living 
force  in  the  world,  making  for  brotherhood— namely,  "by  the 
practise,  on  the  part  of  rich  and  prosperous  folk  whoclaini  to  live 
under  the  Holy  Name,  of  a  simplicity  of  life  evidently  greater 
than  that  of  their  compeers,  and  of  a  social  fellowship  visibly  in- 
dependent of  class  divisions."  The  writer  explains  her  mean- 
ing more  fully  in  the  following  words: 

"As  democracy  effects  more  and  more  completely  its  inward 
transformation,  we  shall  find  an  irresistible  motive  impelling  us 
to  deliberate  simplicity  in  that  love  of  our  fellows  which  can  not 
rejoice  in  abundance  while  others  go  hungrj'.  Ours  will  be,  per- 
haps, a  simplicity  fine  as  that  which  marked  private  life  in  the 
best  days  of  Greece — no  foe  to  Beauty,  but  a  friend,  giving  her 
a  larger  scope,  dedicating  her  ministry  of  joy  to  the  common 
life,  not  to  individual  indulgence.  Medieval  asceticism  drove  men 
into  the  desert ;  modern  simplicity  sliould  be  a  social  imi)ulse, 
opening  the  way  to  widest  fellowship.  Surely,  this  ideal  needs 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  followed,  so  lovely  is  it.  so  alluring,  so 
near  an  aj^proach  does  it  offer  to  that  art  of  perfect  living  which 
blundering  humanity  seeks  in  devious  experiments  through  the 
ages,  and  which  it  has  never  yet  attained.  That  the  ideal  is 
difficult  is  no  reason  against  its  accejnance — when  was  difficulty 
a  barrier  to  religious  zeal?  Always,  ardent  souls  exist  who 
yearn  for  sacrifice ;  they  exist  to-day  ;  they  yearn  to  find  clear 
cause  of  division  between  church  and  world.     The  cause  is  here. 


J.   S.   LORD. 

Editor  of  Tlie  CItrtstian  Standard. 


M.   H.   VALENTINE, 

Editor  of  The  Lutheran  Observer. 


J.   H.  GARRISON, 

Editor  of  Tlie  Christian  Evangelist. 
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did  they  but  see  :  the  Christian  ideal,  iniw  as  ever,  separates  its 
votaries.  Ily,  fmni  the-  votaries  of  this  world, 

vails  uu  I - -     .  comftirt  — harder  far,  of  coiiveution- 

ality — and  shapes  their  lives  to  a  now  likeness." 

Inspired  by  such  an  ideal,  the  Christian  church  would  become 
"in  the  fullest  sense  the  exponent  of  a  spiritual  democracy,  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  and  the  outcast,  the  natural  home  of 
rich  and  poor  meeting  in  one  fellowship  of  love,  and  striving  all 
together  in  earnest  harmony  toward  that  society  wherein  the 
Beatitudes  shall  be  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  be 
revealed." 


IS   DARWINISIVI    ON    ITS   DEATH-BED? 

THE  persistent  opposition  of  the  late  Professor  Virchow  to 
the  teachings  of  Darwinism  has  usually  been  of  late  years 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  international  conventions  of 
European  scientists,  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  His 
recent  death  has  again  brought  into  public  prominence  the  atti- 
tude of  German  and  other  continental  scholars  toward  this  school 
of  philosophy,  with  the  result  that  tiie  opponents  of  Darwinism 
claim  that  it  is  practically  on  its  death-bed.  One  of  the  prom- 
inent advocates  of  this  view  is  the  well-known  Christian  rep- 
resentative of  the  natural  sciences.  Dr.  E.  Dennert,  perhaps  the 
most  pronounced  representative  of  that  class  who  maintain  that 
perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
and  those  of  nature  correctly  interpreted.  His  latest  work  on 
this  subject  is  entitled  "Vom  Sterbelager  des  Darwinismus" 
(At  the  Death-bed  of  Darwinism),  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-three 
j)ages.  which  contains  the  views  of  dozens  of  naturalists,  zoolo- 
gists, biologists,  etc.,  who  are  opposed  to  the  Darwinian  philoso- 
phy. Of  the  actual  status  of  the  presentcontroversy  on  the  Con- 
titijiaJ^jD^eunertlias  this  to  say  : 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  identify 
the  ideas  of  Darwinism  and  tlie  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man, 
for  at  that  time  Darwinism  was  the  only  theory  of  descent  ex- 
tant. The  few  who  would  not  accept  this  could  easily  be  num- 
bered. Only  occasioiially  a  scholar,  such  as  Wigand,  Kblliker, 
Niigeli,  and  a  few  others  dared  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest. 
Now  all  this  has  been  changed.  Practically  all  naturalists  now 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  Darwinism  and  the  doctrine 
of  descent.  A  survey  of  the  field  shows  that  Darwinism  in  its 
old  form  is  becoming  a  matter  of  history,  and  that  we  are  actu- 
ally witnessing  its  death-struggle. 

"A  fair  examination  of  the  leading  naturalists  of  the  Conti- 
nent justifies  the  claim  that  the  doctrine  of  descent  or  evolution 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  demonstrated  theory  by  nearly 
all  scientists.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Darwinism,  in  the  sense  of  natural  .selection  by  means  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  being  crowded  to  the  wall  all  along 
the  line.  The  bulk  of  modern  scientists  no  longer  recognize  it, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  discarded  it  at  any  rate  regard  it  as 
■of  subordinate  importance.  In  place  of  this,  older  views  have 
again  come  into  acceptance,  which  do  not  deny  development, 
but  maintain  that  this  was  not  a  purely  mechanical  process." 

The  comments  made  on  the  position  of  Virchow  by  many 
periodicals  are  of  the  same  character,  so  the  Germajiia  say.s. 
The  same  journal  adds  : 

"The  great  bacteriologist  Pasteur  was  an  outspoken  opponent 
•of  the  materialistic  explanation  of  the  origin  of  things  known  as 
X\\Q  generatio  aqiiivoca,  or  the  development  of  organic  beings 
•out  of  inorganic,  in  the  Darwinian  philosophy.  He  stated  his 
opposition  in  these  words:  'Posterity  will  one  day  laugh  at  the 
foolishness  of  the  modern  materialistic  philosophers.  The  more 
I  study  nature,  the  more  I  stand  amazed  at  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  I  pray  while  I  am  engaged  in  my  work  in  the  labora- 
tory.'" 

Virchow  was  not  a  professed  Christian,  but  he  was  as  much 
opposed  as  was  Pasteur  to  the  theory  of  Darwinism.  At  the  last 
convention  of  anthropologists,  held  in  Vienna,  Virchow  said: 
""The   attempt   to   find   the  transition  from  animal  to  man  has 


ended  in  a  total  failure.  The  middle  link  has  not  been  found 
and  will  not  be  found.  Man  is  not  descended  from  the  ape.  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  during  the  past  five  thou- 
sand years  there  has  been  no  noticeable  change  in  mankind." 

Other  naturalists  have  also  raised  their  voices  against  the 
Darwinian  views.  Notably  the  zoologist.  Professor  RiJtemeyer, 
who  has  written  a  special  work  directed  against  Haeckel,  the 
alter  ego  of  Darwin  in  (iermany.  In  this  book,  he  charges  Haeck- 
el with  "playing  with  the  public  and  with  natural  sciences." 

The  Strassburg  professorof  zoology.  Dr.  Goette,  has  published 
in  the  Unschau  a  natural  history  of  Darwinism,  which  he  depicts 
as  having  passed  through  four  stages  of  development,  namely: 
(i)  the  beginnings,  when  it  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  ; 
(2)  the  period,  in  which  it  flourished  and  found  general  accept- 
ance ;  (3)  the  period  of  transition  and  sober  second  thought, 
when  its  principles  and  teachings  were  called  into  question  ;  (4) 
the  final  period,  upon  which  the  scientific  world  has  just  entered, 
and  when  its  days  will  evidently  soon  be  numbered,  while  the 
germ  of  truth  it  contained  will  become  a  permanent  possession 
of  modern  ?,c\exice.—  Trajislation  jnade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

THE   NEED   OF  A  SPIRITUAL  AWAKENING. 

IN  spite  of  the  optimistic  sentiments  that  so  often  find  expres- 
sion regarding  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Christianity  in  this  country,  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction — 
a  widespread  feeling  that  religion  is  losing  rather  than  gaining 
ground — is  to  be  detected  in  many  of  the  church  papers.  For 
example,  The  Evangelical  Messenger  (Cleveland)  in  a  recent 
leading  editorial  under  the  heading,  "  Why  Do  Not  the  People 
Go  to  Church?"  declares  :  t,.      -^   ,  ■ .  ^ 

"There  is  a  general  lament  over  empty  pews.  We  seem  to  be 
experiencing  a  decline  in  church  attendance,  especially  in  the 
cities.  We  build  large  and  beautiful  churches,  equip  them  with 
every  convenience  and  comfort;  we  have  fine  music,  and  there 
are  many  able  preachers  in  our  pulpits,  men  who  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  who  read  and  think,  who  have  something  to  say 
and  know  how  to  say  it.  Yet  the  pews  are  .sparsely  filled.  The 
people  are  elsewhere,  on  the  street,  in  the  parks,  or  at  home 
reading  the  newspapers  and  novels.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

The  same  paper  not  long  ago  invited  its  readers  to  contribute 
to  a  symposium  on  the  questions  involved,  and  prints  a  number 
of  their  answers.  One  writer  gives  it  as  his  conviction  that 
"the  reason  for.  the  lack  of  spiritual  life  and  power  in  many  of 
our  societies  and  among  our  people  is  the  want  of  real  self-sac- 
rifice and  self-denial."  Our  fathers,  he  says,  "drove  from  thirty 
to  sixty  miles  to  attend  the  quarterly  meetings  and  many  times 
walked  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  to  prayer-meeting";  but  we 
"count  it  a  hardship  to  walk  a  few  blocks  to  attend  the  forenoon 
service."  Another  writer  attributes  religious  decline  to  "the 
spirit  of  worldliness  that  pervades  the  present  age  in  its  rush 
after  gain  and  pleasure."  Still  another  thinks  that  "the  low 
state  of  spirituality  often  seen  in  the  church"  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  "science,  philosophy,  astronomy,  etc.,  are  dwelt  upon  in 
the  pulpit,  in  place  of  the  word."  T/ie  Evangelical  Messenger 
makes  the  following  editorial  contribution  to  the  discussion: 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  need  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  true.  But  there  are  many  churches  and 
preachers  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  they  have  a  meas- 
ure of  .success.  But  they  are  not  enough  to  turn  the  whole  tide. 
The  unifying  of  the  masses  through  modern  social,  commercial, 
and  industrial  conditions,  makes  the  millions  move  together. 
This  mighty,  moving  mass  all  going  in  one  direction,  acquires 
appalling  momentum.  It  seems  resistless  as  a  river.  Turn 
Mississippi  and  Amazon  and  Ganges  and  Nile  all  into  one  chan- 
nel and  it  would  be  no  more  irresistible  to  human  power  than  is 
this  awful  tide  of  passion  for  material  things  and  pleasures  and 
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pursuits  against  which  the  church  is  pushing  her  heaven-bound 
keel.  Only  God  can  stop  either  of  these  currents  and  turn  them 
into  new  channels.  Witli  man  it  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all 
things  are  possible.  Let  the  whole  churcli  cry  unto  Him,  and 
hold  herself  in  readiness  to  do  His  bidding.  This  reactionary 
tide  must  turn,  and  even  this  '  winter  change  to  spring.'  " 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  C.  Sawyer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who 
laments,  in  the  New  York  Obser^ier  (Presb.),  the  preponderance 
of  women  over  men  in  almost  all  religious  activities,  remarks: 

"The  average  preacher  goes  along  year  after  year  preaching 
mainly  to  women,  leading  prayer  meetings  mainly  attended  by 
women,  devoting  most  of  his  hours  of  pastoral  labor  to  calling 
on  women,  and  is  seemingly  not  greatly  troubled  because  the 
overwhelming  majoritj'  of  the  church-membership  consists  of 
women.  There  are  millions  of  men  in  this  republic  who  have  no 
personal  relation  to  Christian  churches  and  no  interest  in  them. 
.  .  .  The  revival  which  the  church  most  needs  is  one  which  will 
crowd  its  meetings  and  its  altars  witli  young  men,  a  revival 
which  will  win  masses  of  workingmen,  a  revival  which  will 
Christianize  the  voting  part  of  our  population." 

The  New  York  Examiner  (Baptist)  pleads  for  a  revival  of 
"old-fashioned  "  Christianity — a  sense  of  "the  awful  nature  and 
peril  of  sin  "  and  of  "dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
doing  of  God's  work,"  a  new  faith  in  the  "saving  power  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  for  sin."  The  Philadelphia  CJiristian  Stand- 
ard (interdenom.)  says: 

"Pastors  and  churches  are  inquiring,  'How  to  reach  the 
masses.'  Nothing  draws  crowds  like  real  revivals.  And  no 
revivals  draw  greater  crowds  than  pentecostal  revivals.  And 
no  methods  succeed  like  'the  coining  of  the  Comforter.'  And  no 
manifestations  will  set  people  marveling  like  those  that  accom- 
pany the  outpouring  and  oncoming  and  infilling  with  the  Spirit. 
And  no  talk  will  create  such  a  sensation  as  that  that  is  inspired, 
because  tiie  Spirit  gives  utterance.  No  services  or  sermons  or 
up-to-date  arrangements  will  cause  the  crowds  to  inquire,  '  What 
meaneth  this?  ' 

"Of  course,  son".e  will  mock.  What  can  you  expect?  If  the 
saloons  and  theaters  and  circuses  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  if  all 
forms  of  bad  business  are  brought  to  grief  and  if  all  sorts  of  bad 
people  have  their  gains  interfered  with  ;  if  all  the  .sorceries  of 
Simon  are  exposed  ;  if  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  likely 
to  be  despised,  if  her  magnificent  temple  is  likely  to  be  destroyed, 
if  the  craft  of  those  who  made  her  images  is  likely  to  be  set  at 
naught:  if  a  lot  of  modern  science  falsely  so-called  is  likely  to 
be  proved  to  be  neither  Christianity  nor  science,  can  you  expect 
them  to  praise  you  and  your  holiness  revival?  If  they  charged 
Christ  with  being  in  league  with  the  devil  to  cast  out  devils, 
will  they  not  charge  the  Holy  Spirit  with  being  in  league  with 
intoxicating  spirits  to  make  people  drunk? 

"But  others  will  be  'convicted'  of  sin.  Some  will  be  'pricked 
to  the  heart.'  As  preachers  and  people  are  'filled  with  the 
Spirit,"  sinners  will  be  convicted  by  the  Spirit.     It  never  fails. 

"Conversions  also  will  surely  and  quickly  follow  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  one  day,  three  thousand  saved  souls 
may  be  added  to  the  church.  This  is  a  specimen  of  sanctified 
statistics.     Full  souls — full  meetings — full  altars — full  churches." 

An  important  evangelistic  crusade  was  initiated  at  the  Winona 
Bible  Conference  in  August.  It  is  described  by  the  Chicago  Ad- 
vance (Congregatioualist)  as  follows : 

"Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  well-known  evangelists  of  the 
country,  who  were  entertained,  free  of  all  expense,  by  the  assem- 
bly. About  1.500  ministers,  the  great  majority  of  them  Presby- 
terian, were  present.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  who  was  the 
director  of  the  conference,  asked  all  ministers  who  wished 
evangelistic  services  during  the  coming  year  to  hand  their  re- 
quests to  him.  and  the  result  was  that  almost  the  entire  open 
time  of  these  evangelists,  of  all  denominations,  were  engaged, 
for  the  most  part  under  Presbyterian  auspices.  This  means 
that  the  Presl)yterians  will  take  the  lead  in  evangelism,  and  it  is 
still  true  that  the  evangelistic  church  is  the  growing  church. 
The  Presbyterians  have  also  a  general  evangelistic  committee, 
as  well  as  an  evangelistic  committee  in  each  synod  and  presby- 
tery.    They  are  planning  their  work  systematically  and  thor- 


oughly. The  great  success  of  their  summer  campaign  in  Phila- 
delphia is  well  known.  They  are  already  planning  for  a  similar 
campaign  in  Chicago  next  year,  and  also  for  evangelistic  work 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  which  is  almost  certain  to  put 
them  at  the  forefront  in  that  work.  This  is  religious  enterjjrise 
which  ought  to  stir  the  other  religious  bodies,  and  not  tiie  least 
Congregationalists.  .  .  .  The  Winona  Assembly,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Chapman,  has  become  a  great  unifying  center  and 
source  of  spiritual  power  among  Presbyterians." 


Jlomirig  o(  the  Qeation  of  Man. 
,;_^^    Heerven. 


THE    "BEASTHOOD"     OF    THE     NEGRO     AS     A 
NEW    KEY   TO    BIBLICAL   INTERPRETATION. 

"  'T^^'HE  Negro  a  Beast,  or  In  the  Image  of  God  "  is  the  startling 
■^  title  of  a  book  published  in  St.  Louis  and  now  being  sold 
extensively  in  the  South.  Its  author,  Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  an- 
nounces on  the  title-page  that  he  "has  spent  fifteen  years  of  his 
life,  and  $20,000  in  its  compilation"  ;  and  the  publishers  adver- 
tise the  work  as  "the  greatest  book  of  the  century."  Mr.  Carroll 
aims  to  show  that  the  negro  is  not  human,  but  a  beast,  "created 
with  articulate  speech, 
and  hands,  that  he  may 
be  of  service  to  his  mas- 
ter—  the  white  man." 
Some  of  the  arguments 
with  which  he  attempts 
to  support  this  astound- 
ing theory  maybe  stated 
as  follov.'s : 

The  Bible  plainly 
teaches  that  man  was 
created  a  single  pair  "in 
the  image  of  God."  If 
the  white  man,  with  his 
exalted  physical  and 
mental  characteristics, 
was  created  thus,  it  is 
plain  that  the  negro  must 
have  been  made  after 
some  other  model,  for  a 
scientific  investigation  of 
his  physical  and  mental 
qualities  reveals  an  or- 
ganism approximately 
more  closely  that  of  the 
lower  animals  than  of  the 
human  race.  The  athe- 
istic doctrines  which  for 

ages  have  enveloped  the  world  in  darkness  teach  that  all  bipeds, 
with  articulate  speech,  the  erect  posture,  a  well-developed  hand; 
and  foot,  and  the  ability  to  make  and  handle  tools,  are  men. 
Snch  teaching,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous.  There  are  several, 
vital  differences  between  the  white  man  and  the  black  man.  The 
white  man  has  long,  fine,  silken  hair;  the  negro  short,  coarse, 
woolly  hair.  The  white  man  has  a  long,  narrow  skull ;  the  negro, 
a  short,  broad  skull  like  that  of  an  ape.  The  front  teeth  of  the 
white  man,  set  perpendicularly  in  the  jaw.  find  their  strongest 
contrast  in  the  front  teeth  of  the  negro,  which  are  set  slanting  in 
the  jaw.  This  is  another  characteristic  of  the  ape  which  the  negro 
presents.  In  fact,  all  evidence  shows  that  the  negro  belongs  to 
the  ape  family  and  that  he  was  created  prior  to  Adam.  As  for 
the  color  of  the  negro,  the  old  doctrine  that  it  is  due  to  climatic 
influence  is  no  longer  tenable,  in  the  light  of  scientific  research. 
His  black  complexion  is  an  inherent  part  of  his  constitution. 

Cain's  sin  consisted  in  marrying  a  negress.  In  the  epistle  of 
Jude  we  find  the  most  positive  proof  that  Cain's  partner  in  sin 
was  a  female,  but  that  she  was  not  of  Adamic  flesh.  Jude 
arraigns  the  men  of  his  day  on  the  charge  of  amalgamation 
with  the  negro  race— "giving  themselves  over  to  fornication, 
and  g6ing  after  strange  flesh."  "  Wo  unto  them  !  "  he  cries,  "for 
they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain."  It  was  for  this  sin  that 
God  rejected  Cain's  offering.     Cain's  wife  being  a  negress,  it. 


'^'Xdam  and  eve 

IN  TtlE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 
Where  does  the  line  of  kinship  betweenl, 
Cod  and  Adam  and  Eve   connect  with! 
the  Negro? 

AN    ILLUS'IRAIION   FROM    "THE  NEGRO  A 
BEAST." 
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fulluws  tlial  Eut)C»i.  her  Hon.  and  the  rest  of  her  offsi>rintj.  were 
luixtjd-blootls.  This  explains  why  Cain  ami  his  descendants 
were  thrust  out  of  the  hue  of  descent  from  Adam  lo  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Cliristian  tradition  that  the  negro  was  the  son  of  Ham. 
and  tlmt  his  inferiority  to  his  wliite  brother  is  the  result  of  the 
curse  which  Noah  uttered  against  Canaan,  tiie  son  of  Ham.  is 
irrational,  unscientific,  and  anli-Scriptuial.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  curse—"  the  spiteful  babble  of  an  old  man 
just  'coming  out  of  his  cups'  "—was  ever  sanctioned  by  God  or 
ba<l  any  effect  upon  Canaan  and  his  descendants. 

The  crime  of  all  nations,  leading  to  their  degeneracy  and  to 
visitations  of  divine  disfavor,  has  in  every  instance  been  the 
commingling  of  the  white  "  man  "  and  the  black  "  beast  "  ;  and 
the  different  colored  races,  yellow,  red.  brown,  are  the  result  of 
these  admixtures.  The  colored  man  has  no  soul.  Hence  heath- 
endom prevails  amongst  the  various  colored  races,  and  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  whites.  God's  plan  of  creation  would  have 
been  destroyed  if  the  mixed  races  had  ever  become  so  numerous 
as  to  dominate  the  earth.  In  consequence  He  was  compelled 
first  of  all  to  destroy  the  "corrupted  Hesh"bya  universal  deluge, 
and  later  to  send  His  Son  to  restore  the  relation  between  man 
and  the  animals  which  He  had  designed,  and  to  rebuild  the 
barriers  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro  which  were 
established  in  the  Creation. 

Mr.  Carroll's  work  is  adorned  (?)  with  ten  vivid  illustrations, 
one  of  which  is  reproduced  on  the  foregoing  page.  Another  illus- 
tration depicts  a  white  mother  with  a  negro  baby.  "Will  your 
next  child  be  a  negro?"  runs  the  caption  :  "If  the  negro  sprang 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  then  it  may  happen."  Still  another  picture 
shows  a  negro  and  a  white  woman  at  the  wedding-rail.  'J'his  is 
inscribed  "The  Beast  and  the  Virgin.  Can  you  find  a  white 
preacher  who  would  unite  in  holy  wedlock  a  burly  negro  to  a 
white  lady?  Ah,  parents,  you  would  rather  see  your  daughter 
burned,  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven  !  " 

Zion's  IVa/c/i  Toiver  and  Herald  of  Christ' s  Presence,  an 
evangelical  paper  published  in  Allegheny.  Pa.,  deems  this  book 
of  sufficient  importance  to  devote  to  it  a  lengthy  argument,  in 
the  course  of  which  are  brought  forward  some  interesting  facts 
relative  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  negro  in  biblical  history.  It 
says: 

"The  Scriptural  evidences  are  wholly  against  the  theory  men- 
tioned. .  .  .  Take,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  Moses  married  a 
negress,  and  had  children  by  her.  According  to  the  theory  we 
are  criticizing  this  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  sin  in 
God's  sight,  a  carnal  union  between  a  man  and  a  beast.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  Moses  would  have  been  rejected  utterly 
from  divine  favor.  But  what  do  we  find?  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  after  this  marriage  that  God  chose  Moses  to  be  His  repre- 
sentative and  the  leader  of  bis  people  out  of  Egyptian  bondage. 
Moreover,  it  was  when  Moses's  brother  Aaron  and  his  sister 
Miriam,  especially  the  latter,  upbraided  him  for  his  marriage  to 
a  negress,  that  the  Lord  defended  him  in  the  matter,  and  smote 
Miriam  with  the  plague  of  leprosy  as  a  punishment  for  her  im- 
proper conduct  and  language  respecting  this  subject.  (See  the 
account.  Num.  xii.).  Zipporah  was  an  Ethiopian,  described  in 
the  Hebrew  text  as  a  Cushite.  Ebed-melech,  also  an  Ethiopian, 
was  one  of  King  Zedekiah's  household,  and  be  it  noted  that  he 
was  both  thoughtful  and  zealous  for  thj  Lord's  prophet,  Jere- 
miah, and  was  the  commander  of  the  thirty  men  who  delivered 
him  from  prison  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7-12).  Hence  the  argument  of  those 
who  claim  that  the  negro  is  devoid  of  organizing  intelligence  or 
ability,  except  as  he  may  have  an  admixture  of  white  blood,  is 
shown  to  be  fallacious 

"The  Ethiopian  eunuch  to  whom  Philip  was  sent  with  the 
messages  of  salvation  was  unquestionably  a  black  man— 'Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin?  '  (Jer.  xiii.  23  :  Acts  viii.  27.)  We 
find  no  suggestion  on  Philip's  part  that  this  Ethiopian  was  not 
a  man,  but  a  beast ;  but  quite  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  him  and  to  accept  him  as  a  brother  in 
Christ  upon  his  confession  of  faith. 

"The  Queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  in  the  height  of  his 
glory  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  negress :  the  present  Emperor 
«f  Abyssinia  claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  Solomon  by  this  queen 


—he  is  a  black  man.  and  an  able  warrior  and  general,  as  the 
Italian  army,  attempting  to  invade  his  country  a  few  years  ago, 
learned  to  its  cost— its  serious  defeat.  Solomon  is  presumed  by 
some  to  have  referred  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  his  Songs  or 
Canticles  i.  5,  6." 

Moreover,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  same  paper,  the  Jews  them- 
selves are  not  a  fair-skinned  and  straight  and  silky-haired 
people.  On  the  contrary,  "their  hair  is  quite  kinky,  and  their 
skin  is  quite  swarthy,  altho  they  are  a  part  of  the  Caucasian 
race."     We  quote  further  : 

"  Whereas  they  were  subjects  of  divine  favor  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  became  objects  of  divine  disfavor  for  a 
similar  period,  it  was  not  because  of  their  having  intermarried 
with  blacks,  but  for  a  very  different  reason— because  of  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah.  This  proves  that  alienation  from  God 
which  constitutes  the  heathen' strangers,  aliens,  and  foreigners,' 
was  not  because  of  intermarriage  with  the  blacks. 

"If  those  who  favor  this  theory  should  persist  in  saying  that 
all  who  are  strangers  from  God  and  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  were  rejected  and  utterly  cast  off  because  of  impurity  of 
blood  through  negro  admixture,  let  us  reflect  further  that  these 
Gentile  nations  include  our  own  forefathers,  the  barbarians  of 
Europe.  And  let  us  further  reflect  that  however  cast  off  they 
were,  and  from  whatever  reason  they  were  cast  off,  their  debt, 
their  penalty,  was  paid  by  the  great  ransom  sacrifice  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  gave— not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  for  the  Gentiles 
also,  by  which  we,  who  were  once  aliens  and  strangers  and  for- 
eigners, have  been  brought  nigh  to  God,  and  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  His  sons." 


The  Passing  of  the  Religious  Tract.— Has  the  tract 

gone  out  of  use  as  a  practical  religious  agency?  The  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc),  who 
asks  this  question  in  a  recent  issue,  thinks  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  answering  it  in  the  affirmative.  "We  have  a  suspi- 
cion, "he  says,  "that  there  is  a  considerable  decline  of  interest  in 
such  publications  on  the  part  of  our  ministers  and  churches." 
The  same  paper  continues  : 

"  We  believe  this  condition  is  unfortunate.  Tracts  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  shallow  and 'smart'  critics  of 
religion.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  old-time  leaflets,  with  an- 
tique illustrations,  and  methods  of  appeal  and  statement  that 
have  become  obsolete,  might  do  little  good  to-day.  There  may- 
be still  some  of  these  antiquated  pages,  excellent  in  their  gen- 
eration, but  unsuited  to  ours,  still  in  circulation.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  our  publishers,  as  well  as  others,  endeavor  to  keep  a 
fresh  stock  of  bright,  pointed,  modern  leaflets — printed  from  new 
type  and  with  up-to-date  illustrations — in  stock.  In  fact  we 
have,  as  a  pastor  tried  the  experiment.  We  .selected  a  large 
number  from  the  list  our  Society  publishes,  and  found  them  ad- 
mirable. They  were  particularly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
seekers  of  truth  in  religion,  to  new  converts,  and  probationers; 
and  we  used  them  freely  for  this  purpose.  In  political  life 
the  tract  is  still  extensively  used,  and  all  tiie  parties  send 
them  out  broadcast  during  a  campaign.  In  business  life,  too, 
leaflets  and  little  books,  concisely  describing  the  wares,  are 
largely  utilized.  We  confidently  believe  that  our  jiastors  could 
make  much  greater  use  of  this  effective  style  of  literature  than 
they  do.  If  the  pages  are  attractive,  readable,  and  compact, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  be  read  in  this  age  that  demands  that 
e/erything  shall  be  'boiled  down.'  Many  tracts  are  designed 
for  the.  instruction  or  comfort  of  Christians,  and  these  could  be 
appropriately, left  after  a  pastoral  call,  or  discriminatingly  given 
out  at  a  prayer  service.  Others— designed  to  awaken,  warn,  or 
exhort  —  either  the  pastor,  the  deaconess,  or  the  volunteer 
workers  of  the  church  could  find  opportunity  of  putting  into  the 
right  hands.  One  need  not  be  foolish — giving  tracts  against 
tobacco-chewing  to  women,  against  intemperance  to  aged  saints, 
against  dancing  to  paralytics  or  old  soldiers  with  one  leg.  One 
need  not  stand  on  street  corners,  dealing  them  out  undiscrimina- 
tingly,  tho  even  in  this  way  a  chance  shot  might  hit  the  target. 
'Give  the  starving  bread  rather  than  a  tract!'  cry  the  im- 
passioned orators  of  unbelief.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
giving  them  both,  and  giving  them  simultaneously?  " 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


AMERICAN    INTERFERENCE   WITH    EUROPE. 


''T^IiE  organs  of  opinion  throughout  continental  Europe  are 
A  convinced  that  the  United  States  is  interfering  unwarrant- 
ably with  the  affairs  of  Europe.  They  point  out  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  "works  both  ways."  The  United  States  must  be 
firmly  reminded  of  this  fact.  Otherwise  "American  arrogance" 
will  jiroceed  to  intolerable  lengths. 

This  attitude  toward  our  republic  has  been  provoked  by  the 
Hay  note  on  the  Rumanian  Jews.  The  matter  is  of  great  im- 
portance—from Hie  Monroe  Doctrine  point  of  view — to  the  conti- 
nental press,  altho  of  no  great  consequence  to  the  Rumanian 
Jews.  Those  unhappy  people  seem  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
looked altogether  in  the  general  indignation  at  American  inter- 
ference with  Europe.     t^^\.\\Q  Hamburger  Nachrichten  puts  it: 

"The  sending  of  the  Hay  note  undoubtedly  signifies  an  inter- 
ference by  the  Washington  Government  with  European  affairs. 
There  is  a  total  lack  of  justification  for  such  a  proceeding.  It  is 
all    the   more   displeasing  because   there  can    be  no  doubt  that 


MAMMOTH-POLITICS. 
Presiden  r  ROOSEVKI.T  :    "  America  must  no  longer  serve  as  a  stalking- 
horse  for  any  European  Power."  —Jugend  (Munich). 

America  would  not  tolerale  any  European  attempt  at  interfer- 
ence with  American  affairs.  It  does  not  become  a  Government 
that  proclaims  the  M  nroe  Doctrine  to  other  Powers  to  interfere 
in  the  concerns  of  foreign  lands  and  to  play  the  part  of  busy- 
body in  Europe.  How  excited  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  become  if  the  European  Powers  addressed  a  collective 
note  to  their  Government  demanding  the  enforcement  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantee  political  equality  to  the  negroes! 
And  Europe  is  not  a  party  to  that  compact,  but  it  could  speak, 
too,  in  behalf  of  international  justice.  The  negroes  in  the 
United  States  are  kept  down  far  more  drastically  than  the  Jews 
in  Rumania." 

These  sentiments  are  indorsed  by  the  Rheinische-  Westfdlische 
Zeitutig,  which  pronounces  the  Hay  note  a  tissue  of  false  as- 
sumptions. But  even  the  papers  which  sympathize  with  the 
Rumanian  Jews  condemn  the  "American  interference  with 
European  concerns."  Thus  the  Neiieste  Nachrichten  (Berlin), 
which  has  intimate  ministerial  relations,  says: 

"We  do  not  know  what  attitude  the  official  world  will  assume 


in  this  matter,  but  we  do  know  that  the  German  empire  is  not 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  United  States  or  the  Jewish  Alliance." 

The  German  Government  and  Europe  generally  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  American  guidance  as  regards  theirobligationsamong 
themselves,  according  to  \}a^ Krettz  Zeiluug  (Berlin),  which  al.so 


THE  GRIZZLY  PATH. 
Mr.  RoosEVl  I.T  :  "  Is  it  safe  to  shoot?" 
The  Hear:  "Does  he  mean  business?" 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

prints  a  denunciation  of  President  Roosevelt  and  says  his  con- 
ception of  Americanism  constitutes  a  menace  to  Europe.  As  for 
the  Rumanian  newspapers,  they  can  not  control  their  indigna- 
tion. The  Independauce  Roiiviaine  (Bucharest)  appeals  to  the 
Rumanian  press  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  protest  against  for- 
eign interference  with  the  fatherland's  affairs.  The  Roiiuiaiiie 
(Bucharest)  says  the  United  States  has  long  aimed  at  participa- 
tion in  Europe's  internal  diplomacy.  The  Roiunanian  Bulletin 
(London)  warmly  indorses  the  Hay  note,  but  it  has  no  effect 
upon  official  policy  in  Bucharest.  The  British  press  alone  un- 
qualifiedl)'  indorses  the  Hay  note.  The  Outlook  (London)  says 
it  reveals  the  impossibility  of  the  traditional  American  policy  of 
isolation : 

"Cling  as  she  may  to  past  maxims,  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  be  contained  within  the  American  continent.     Her  net- 


POLTTICS  OF    THE   HOUR. 

Protfctionist  :  "  I  think   if  the  Canadian  people  see  that,  they  will  be 
willing  to  reoeal  the  British  prei'erence." 

—  Tlie  Herald  (Montreal). 
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woric  has  spread  over  the  world  from  Cuba  and  Haiti  lo  the 
Fhilipimjes.  and  her  vnico  is  now  heard  in  tlie  European  courts. 
Mr.  Hay  has  mldressed  an  identical  circular  to  various  United 
States  representatives  abroad,  calling  upon  the  high  contracting 
parties  ti»  tlie  Berlin  Treaty  to  bring  Kuniauiu  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty  tiiwurd  civilization  and  Imniaiiity  by  mending  the  condition 
of  her  Jewish  subjects.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  high  coiiiract- 
ing  parties,  the  Haikan  states,  including  Rumania,  would  never 
have  come  into  being  at  all.  Therefore— so  runs  the  Secretary  of 
State's  argument— they  can  not  wash  their  hands  of  responsibil- 
ity now.  Mr.  Hay  protests  against  the  treatment  of  Rumanian 
Jews  'because  it  [the  United  States]  has  an  unimpeachable 
ground  f«»r  doing  .so."  lie  puts  in  a  secondary  place  the  evils  to 
America  of  a  horde  of  paupers  and  degenerates:  and  this  is  judi- 
cious. The  note  in  terms,  tlio  not  in  lone,  takes  high  ground, 
for  It  means  that  this  nation  of  seventy-five  millions,  with  incal- 
culable possibilities  of  expansion,  can  not  stand  outside  the 
councils  of  the  world,  however  glad  it  might  be  to  escape  Euro- 
pean entanglements  and  however  Europe  may  wish  to  lie  free 
from  its  interference." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

KING    LEOPOLD   AND    HIS   DISOWNED 
DAUGHTER. 

MARIE  HENRIETTE,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  died  at  Spa 
on  September  19  last.  Her  daughter  was  the  wife  and 
later  the  widow  of  that  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  (of  Austria)  whose 
mysterious  death  shocked  Europe  some  years  ago.  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  has  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  his  daughter 
for  a  long  time.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  why.  Her  name  is 
Princess  Stephanie.  Not  so  very  long  after  her  royal  husband's 
tragic  death,  this  lady  became  the  bride  of  Count  Lonyay,  a 
Hungarian  of  good  birth.  Thereupon  King  Leopold  disowned 
his  daughter. 

When  Princfess  Stephanie  (or  Countess  Lonyay)  heard  of  her 
mother's  death,  she  hastened  from  England  to  Belgium.  The 
King,  according  to  the  Patriate  (Brussels),  was  furious  at  her 
arrival  and  ordered  her  out  of  the  royal  palace,  altho  she  was 
praying  beside  her  mother's  coffin.  The  Chronique  (Brussels) 
professed  to  have  interviewed  the  lady,  who  substantially  con- 
firmed the  story.  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (Loudon)  has  this  to 
say: 

"The  Princess  has  had  more  than  her  share  of  the  common  lot 
of  sorrow.  She  was  but  tweuty-hve  when  her  name  and  fate 
were  linked  with  that  pathetic  and  tragic  mystery,  the  death  of 
Prince  Rudolph,  her  husband.  The  Princess  was  taking  her 
music  lesson  when  the  news  arrived  that  she  was  a  widow,  and 
in  that  dark  hour  for  the  Austrian  court  the  girl-widow  had  little 
sympathy.  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  blamed  her 
daughter-in-law  unjustly,  and  even  her  father  and  mother,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  left  the  Austrian  court  after 
the  funeral,  never,  it  is  said,  to  return  to  it.  Now  that  she  has 
married  again,  the  Princess  is  disowned  in  the  hour  of  her 
bereavement,  and  King  Leopold  is  evidently  quite  unashamed." 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one  that  has  not  escaped  comment,  that 
King  Leopold's  side  of  the  case  has  never  been  presented.  The 
Belgian  press  is  silent  upon  the  topic,  altho  much  is  said  of  the 
late  Queen.  She  was"  well-beloved, "  according  to  the  Moniteur 
Beige  (Brussels),  while  the  Coiirrier  de  Brii.xelies  says: 

"In  her  later  years,  and  particularh*  during  the  closing  months 
of  her  life,  her  mind  became  deeply  embittered  and  weakened. 
She  grew  very  nervous,  suspicious,  subject  to  almost  constant 
hallucinations,  and  to  a  monomania  that  obsessed  her  and  made 
her  ill-humored  and  crabbed.  She  imagined  everybody  wanted 
to  poison  her." 

She  seems  to  have  forgiven  her  daughter  Stephanie  the  mar- 
riage to  Count  Lonyay,  and  so  did  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria;  but  King  Leopold  has  remained  implacable.  This 
prompts  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  to  say: 

"The  King's  daughter  married  beneath  her.  She  violated 
the  sacred  law  of  royal  blood.     Hence  the  irreconcilable  aversion 


of  the  father.  It  might  seem  that  such  things  are  thought  more 
of  in  the  Belgian  court  than  in  other  courts,  or  is  the  Belgian 
court  afflicted  simply  with  a  poor  memory?  There  was  once 
a  King  who  married  an  actress,  morganatically  of  course.  The 
King's  name  was  Leopold,  and  he  was  the  father  of  the  present 
King  of  the  Belgians,  The  name  of  the  actress  was  Caroline 
Bauer.  The  marriage  was  dissolved,  to  be  sure,  after  two  years, 
because  King  Leo|)ol(l  had  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe 
for  the  sake  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  We  hope  rea.son  and 
conscience  and  not  the  iron  hand  of  destiny  will  soften  the  heart 
of  the  stern  father  in  Brussels." 

It  has  been  announced  that  King  Leopold  will  make  a  journey 
to  the  United  States  next  spring,  and  there  is  no  intimation  that 
the  death  of  the  Queen  will  alter  his  ^\&vi.— Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DISOBEDIENT   FRENCH   ARMY   OFFICER. 

A  LIEUTENANT-COLON  EL  in  the  French  army  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  who  had  commanded 
him  to  send  men  to  aid  the  jiolice  in  closing  a  nuns'  school.  The 
disobedient  officer  is  Colonel  Gaudin  de  Saint-Remy,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  carry  out  his  superior's  orders  he  said  :  "I  am  a  Chris- 
tian. I  will  not  particijjate  in  an  action  which  is  contrary  to  my 
faith."  He  was  at  once  placed  under  arrest  and  will  be  tried  by 
court-martial.  The  incident  was  admitted  to  be  extremely  awk- 
ward for  the  Combes  ministry,  not 
on  account  of  its  direct  outcome  but 
on  account  of  what  it  may  lead  to. 
The  disobedient  officer  has  incurred 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the 
army,  but  he  was  retired  after  a 
mock  court-martial.  He  is  fifty- 
two,  entered  the  army  in  1870,  and 
is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
How  far  his  course  will  be  approved 
by  his  fellow-officers  is  a  problem. 
Most  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
French  army  are  described  as  "mili- 
tant Roman  Catholics,"  but  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  thinks  "the  army  will 

not  take  up  a  question  of  education."  The  officer's  disobedience 
however,  involves,  a  question  of  discipline,  and  on  that  point 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  against  him.  The  anti-ministerial 
Journal  des  Dibats  says: 

"  He  [the  disobedient  officer]  has  been  guilty  of  an  offense  for 
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which  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  sought  and  found- 
since  even  tiie  military  code  admits  such  things  now! — but  an 
offense  which  must  be  positively  rei)rehended  and  which  could 
only  be  severely  reproved,  and  that  upon  the  spot,  as  was  done. 
There  is  no  sort,  there  is  no  exception  which  holds  good  against 
this  imperative  prescription  of  the  rules  for  home  service;  '  Dis- 
cipline constituting  the  strength  of  armies,  it  is  essential  that 
every  superior  obtain  from  every  inferior  absolute  obedience  at 
all  times.  Every  order  is  to  be  literally  obeyed  at  all  times  with- 
out hesitation  or  objection.  Appeal  is  not  permitted  the  inferior 
until  he  has  obeyed.'  Since  responsibility  rests  with  the  one 
from  whom  the  order  emanates,  as  the  regulations  state  in  for- 
mal terms,  he  to  whom  it  is  given  has  no  more  right  to  discuss  it 
than  he  has  to  evade  it  or  modify  it.  Admit  for  a  single  moment 
in  a  single  case  upon  any  pretext  whatever  the  slightest  insub- 
ordination, and  everything  coll-ipses.  There  is  no  longer  any 
discipline,  there  is  no  longer  any  army." 

Some  extreme  Clerical  papers  are  defending  the  action  of  the 
disobedient  othcer  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  the  Tevips 
(Paris  )  points  out  that  the  offender  could  have  resigned  from 
the  army  instead  of  waiting  until  the  moment  liad  arrived  to 
execute  the  orders  of  his  sujierior  officer.  The  London  Times 
observes : 

"Whatever  this  individual  soldier  ought  to  have  done,  and 
whatever  penalty  he  may  receive,  the  incident  is  one  which  will 
embarrass  the.Government  not  a  little,  and  which  may  well  bring 
home  to  its  mind  the  dangerous  possibilities  of  such  a  policy  as 
that  of  the  Associations  Law.  M.  Bourget,  in  the  inflammatory 
pamphlet-novel  which  he  has  lately  published  under  the  name  of 
'L'Ktape,'  constantly  speaks  of  the  state  of  Trance  as  being 
a  state  of  '  veiled  civil  war.'  If  he  and  his  friends  have  their 
will,  and  if  many  officers  are  found  to  follow  the  example  of 
Colonel  de  Saint-Remy,  there  will  soon  be  no  reason  to  use  the 
word  '  veiled.'  " — Translation  inaiie  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


EMPEROR   WILLIAM    AS    A    ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 
'  I  "HE   sympathies   of   the   German    Emperor   are  slowly  but 


1 


surely  forming  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church,  if  we  are  to  credit  statements  made  in  the  lead- 
ing organs  of  the  Vatican  party  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Various  reasons  are  given  for  this.  The  principal  one  is  the 
support  he  has  received  from  the  Center  or  Roman  Catholic 
party  iu  his  dominions.  His  imperial  ambitions,  his  purpose  lo 
build  a  mighty  navy,  his  opposition  to  the  Social-Democratic 
party,  and  his  view  that  royalty  rules  by  right  divine  have  been 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Center.  The  votes  of  that 
group  have  helped  him  in  the  Reichstag  when  he  could  get  sup- 
port nowhere  else.  Gertnania  (Berlin),  the  Clerical  organ,  and 
the  equally  Clerical  Kdhiische  Vollcszeituns:  have  rallied  to  his 
aid  again  and  again,  reflecting  iu  this  attitude  that  of  the  party 
leaders.     As  a  writer  in  the  Clerical  Corn'spomiani  (Pari.s)  says  : 

"Catholics  exult,  and  their  joy  is  the  more  intense  in  that 
Protestant  bitterness  is  so  keen.  They  dream  of  creating  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  Germany,  of  creating  a  new  Catholicism,  more 
solid  and  less  destructible.  It  is  a  renaissance  that  will  succeed 
an  evangelical  reform.  This  is  a  sentiment  common  to  many 
German  Catholics.  .  .  .  But  the  Catholics  wish  to  dominate  the 
Protestants,  to  take  away  from  them  their  preponderance." 

The  instrument  to  this  end  must  be  the  Center  party,  now  so 
potent  in  the  Reichstag.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  organs  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party,  from  Voriccirts  (Berlin)  down,  are 
attacking  the  Roman  Catholic  party  as  a  force  that  menaces  the 
democratic  idea  in  Germany.  The  Center,  however,  is  growing, 
thanks  to  the  support  of  Emperor  William  himself: 

"Thus  a  Catholic  movement  is  definitely  shapings  itself  in  Ger- 
many. The  Catholic  Congress  at  Mannheim  showed  how  strong 
a  tie  united  the  church's  faithful  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire. All,  in  the  unity  of  their  belief,  despite  differences  of  po- 
litical opinion,  have  grouped  themselves  about  the  Center  party. 


wliich  has  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  has 
united  elements  hitherto  irreconcilable.  And  it  the  Center  has 
managed  to  effect  this  diflicult  fusion,  if  it  has  succeeded  in 
transforming  into  a  veritable  political  demonstration  a  congress 
in  which  religious  interests  only  were  to  have  been  discussed, 
the  credit  is  due  to  imperial  jwlicy  and  to  the  personal  wishes  of 
the  Emperor." 

And  William  II.  is  going  a  great  deal  further  than  this,  it  the 
opinions  freely  exjuessed  by  one  authority  have  any  foundation 
in  fact.  Ills  imperial  Majesty  will  intensify  the  surprise  with 
which  he  has  filled  the  world  by  appearing  in  the  new  character 
of  a  pillar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Our  authority  quotes 
a  Roman  Catholic  paper  as  follows: 

"Emperor  William  has  a  lucid  mind.  He  is  perspicacious 
enough  to  be  aware  of  the  ever  divine  and  living  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  face  of  the  impotence  and  weakness  of 
Protestantism,  which  is  dying  of  decay.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Emperor  has  made  or  will  make  this  observa- 
tion, which  is  a  thing  self-evident,  and  that  he  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  give  his  support,  in  every  German  Protestant  stale,  t<) 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  bring  all  Germany  l)ack  to  the  old 
mother  church,  that  is  to  Catholicism.  He  would  thus  give  to 
Germany  a  splendor  and  a  power  known  to  her  only  in  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  The  Emperor,  as  he  says  himself,  wishes  to 
maintain  religion  among  the  people.  Now  that  can  only  be  the 
Catholic  religion.  For  Protestantism  can  be  sustained  no  longer. 
It  is  suffering  from  inward  ruin,  it  is  stricken  with  consumption. 
Hence  it  can  be  said  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  speech  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  spoke  as  a  Catholic  Emperor." — Translations  tnaile 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    PELLETAN    "INDISCRETIONS." 

MCAMILLE  PKLLETAX.  French  Minister  of  Marine,  has 
•  raised  a  hornet's  nest  in  the  European  diplomatic  world 
by  a  series  of  speeches.  In  these  speeches,  according  to  one 
critic,  "he  shakes  his  fist  at  Italy  and  threatens  England  and 
Germany."  The  suggestion  that  the  French  statesman  was 
flushed  with  wine  when  he  spoke 
is  generally  welcomed.  M.  Pelle- 
tan  was  born  in  Paris  in  1S46  and 
is  a  journalist  by  profession.  Since 
entering  the  present  ministry  as  an 
advanced  Radical  he  has  become  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  his  colleagues. 
The  first  of  the  speeches  that  made 
so  much  trouble  was  delivered 
at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  and  included 
these  utterances : 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Cor- 
sican  to  understand  this  island's 
importance  to  France.  It  suffices 
to  look  at  the  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  realize  its  strategical 
value.  .  .  .   It  contains  the  splendid 

harbor   of   Ajaccio.   where  squadrons  of   all    sorts   can    anchor. 
Its  Eastern  coast  aims  directly  at  the  heart  of  Italy." 

At  Bizerta  M.  Pelletan  said  France  did  not  want  to  transform 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.  She  did  not  seek  war 
with  England  nor  with  Italy.  But  "as  she  did  not  know  what 
others  would  do,  she  must  get  ready  for  the  holy  war  against  her 
foes."  The  world  now  had  returned  to  brute  force.  Might  made 
right.  Such  were  the  conditions  ensuing  upon  "the  defeat  of 
France  by  the  barbarism  of  old  Germany."  All  of  which,  and 
much  more,  causes  T/ie  Speaker  (London)  to  say: 

"M.  Pelletan  actually  chose  for  this  little  exhibition  of  squibs 
and  crackers  the  very  moment  when  friendly  messages  were 
passing  between  France  and  Italy  in  allusion  to  events  in  which 
the  two  nations  have  a  common  pride.  Fortunately  all  those 
whom  M,  Pelletan's  speeches  chiefly  concern  have  treated  this 
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of  the  new  diplomacy  with  just  as  much 

:.   , ...-..- M.  I'cllfiau   f<»riunately  occupies  a 

ilitlerent  position  in  Europe  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  otherwise 
his  imitation  of  our  Hnimnuigeni  diplomacy  inijiht  liave  led  to 
more  serious  results.  It  is  tlie  essence  of  the  new  diplomacy 
that  a  responsible  minister,  who  is  not  foreign  minister,  should 
say  exactly  what  is  passing  in  his  mind  at  any  moment  on  for- 
eign peoples  and  foreign  afiairs,  and  say  it  in  the  spirit  of  a 
reckless  agitator  whose  business  it  is  to  stir  the  blood  of  great 
masses  of  unthinking  persons." 

The  sensation  created  by  M.  Pelletan's  utterances,  and  the 
failure  of  the  French  press  to  rally  to  his  support,  caused  him 
later  to  tone  them  down  in  a  speech  of  a  most  conciliatory  char- 
acter. The /'(j/r/V  (Paris)  says  Premier  Combes  is  greatly  em- 
barrassed, and  M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  has 
complained  of  the  Pelletan  indiscretions  to  President  Loubet. 
The  ^SV/>  (Paris)  says: 

"No  one  knows  exactly  what  M.  Pelletan  did  say.  The  words 
were  spoken  in  the  course  of  an  extemporaneous  speech.  It  bad 
no  official  character.     The  incident  is  closed." 

"A  debauch  of  eloquence"  is  tlie  characterization  of  the 
Figaro  (Paris),  a  view  fully  shared  by  German  newspapers. 
'£\\Q  Kreuz-Zeitiiiij^  (Berlin)  says  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
had  been  indulging  in  absinthe  and  "can  no  longer  be  taken 
seriously."  Italian  press  comment,  official  and  semi-official, 
bears  out  this  idea.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


HOLLAND'S  OBJECTIONS  TO   ALLIES. 

QUEEN  WILHELMINA  in  person  opened  the  session  of  the 
States-General  at  The  Hague  last  month.  She  seems  to 
have  recovered  her  health  completely  and  was  accompanied  to 
Parliament  by  Prince  Henry  and  the  Queen  Mother.  Her  most 
notable  utterance  was  a  decided  but  discreet  repudiation  of  the 
idea  that  Holland  will  enter  into  any  alliance  with  any  power 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  This  assertion  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  as  it  is  a  blow  to  the  Pan-Germans  who  wish  to  include 
Holland  in  William  II. 's  imperial  system.  The  Putch  press 
eagerly  'welcomes  the  Queen's  statement.  The  Handelsblad 
(Amsterdam)  pointedly  refers  to  the  proposed  German  alliance 
and  says  Holland  has  no  need  of  it.  even  to  insure  the  adequate 
defense  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  "  Even  were  it  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose,  that  alliance  would  have  to  be  rejected.  Holland  can 
not,  for  the  sake  of  her  colonies,  lose  her  own  independence." 
This  opinion  is  indorsed  by  the  Telegraph  (Amsterdam).  An 
unimportant  provincial  newspaper,  the  Utrechts  Dagblad,  does 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  Germany  ;  but  it  is  ac- 
cused of  Pan-Germanism,  and  it  is  practically  alone  in  its  stand. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  goes  into  the  subject  At  length 
and  concludes  that  no  alliance  can  be  forced  upon  Holland  : 

"The  Dutch  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  to  realize  their  first 
aspiration — that  of  freedom — they  are  under  no  necessity  what- 
ever of  entering  into  an  alliance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  one  alwaj-s  at  their  disposal,  not  formal  to  be  sure,  but 
ever  ready  to  assume  shape  in  case  of  need  :  that  of  the  Power 
or  a  group  of  Powers  who  see  her  attacked  by  rivals.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  attack  upon  existing  arrangements,  such  as 
the  destruction  of  Holland's  independence  would  be,  could  take 
place  without  a  great  war.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  her- 
self, Holland  would  be  certainly  supported  by  one  of  the  two 
groups  of  Powers  now  maintaining  the  balance  on  the  European 
Continent.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  elementary  truth  has 
failed  to  put  an  end  to  so  much  idle  rumor.  The  Dutch  do  not 
need  to  seek  any  alliance,  for  they  have  one  already  without 
undertaking  any  responsibility  in  return  or  diminishing  their 
own  freedom  of  action.  It  might  well  be  asked  what  they  could 
wish  better  than  this." — Trafislations  made /or  The  hiTERAKV 
Digest. 


KITCHENER'S  SMII.E. 
A  portrait  which  proves 
that  he  is  not  always  stern. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

ANARCHV  lyt  Maceijo.sia.- PiUinfe  anil  tev>iluii«ii  are  the  order  of  the 
tlay  throughout  Macedonia,  declareH  lUe  Xi'i/es  ll'ieiier  TagebUilt.  The  dis- 
orderti  will  continue  and  even  jfrorjir  worse  in  the  future. 

Kitchener's  Smii  E.— The  asKertion  that  I^ord  Kitchener  never  smiles  is 
unjuKt  to  the  man,  in  the  opinion  of  The  St.  James's  Gazelti-  <  I.oi.-Ion  ).  The 
military  hero  is  pleasant  and  genial  when  he  unbends. 

Vast  African  Empike  of  France  —Few  realize  the  jyreatness  of  the 
empire  carved  out  for  herself  by  France.  Little  of  it  has  been  thoroughly 
explored,  according  to  the  Jievue  Franco-Saharieune  (  Paris),  and  its  bound- 
aries should  be  ascertained  definitely  in  order  to  avoid  future  conflicts  with 
other  powers. 

The  Czarina's  Crisis.— The  hope  iliai  the  Czar  might  be  presented 
with  a  son  this  year  has  been  disappointed.  The  Czarina's  illness  has,  in- 
deed, been  critical.  "Every  one  in  this 
country,"  says  the  Neneste  Nachrichten 
(Berlin),  "will  share  the  hope  of  the 
Russian  people  that  the  august  patient 
may  pass  through  the  crisis  without  det- 
riment to  her  health." 

The  Vamcan  "  Fooled."— A  trick  was 
played  on  the  Vatican  in  the  matter  of 
religious  orders  in  France,  according  to 
the  Matin  (Paris).  The  Paris  Govern- 
ment misled  the  Pope  into  consenting  to 
certain  measures  regarding  the  "  relig- 
ious." When  the  French  cabinet  went 
too  far  and  the  Pope  wanted  to  interfere, 
he  was  threatened  with  a  rupture  of  the 
Concordat. 

Change  of  Presidents  in  Brazil.— 
The  new  President  of  Brazil,  Seflor  Alves, 
assumes  otfice  on  November  15  next,  and 
British  nnanciers  expect  a  sound  admin- 
istration from  him.  .Says  The  Statist 
(London):  "The  new  President  is  a 
man  of  high  honor,  from  whom  much  is  expected,  and  tho  on  broad 
general  lines  he  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  retiring  President, 
he  will  in  some  respects,  it  is  anticipated,  have  a  policj'  of  his  own. 
That  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  economize  is  certain.  That  he  will 
also  endeavor  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  the  country  is  likewise  beyond 
doubt.  Possibly,  however,  he  maj-  be  able  somewhat  to  diminish  the  very 
heavy  burdens  which  have  been  imposed  upon  Brazil  in  order  to  keep  faith 
with  her  creditors.  Brazil  offers  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  full  treasury 
and  an  impoverished  people.  That  the  present  Administration  has  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  pledges  given  by  the  President  when  he  was  here  in  Lon- 
don is  greatly  to  its  honor  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  same  time  that 
the  sacrifices  which  the  country  had  to  submit  to  in  order  to  fulfil  those 
promises  have  been  onerous." 

Proclamation  of  Dublin.— The  Irish  capital  has  been  "proclaimed" 
under  the  "  crimes  act "  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  United  Irish  League. 
A  great  meeting  of  pro- 
test has  been  held  in  KST  ^  ■'  ■  ■  — "- 
Dublin,  of  which  The 
Daily  Telegraph  (Lon- 
don) says  :  "As  the  first 
result  of  the  Crimes 
Act  in  Dublin,  so  far  as 
its  effect  upon  the  or- 
dinary citizen  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  the  ad- 
mission that,  instead  of 
invading  the  liberty  of 
the  law-abiding  sub- 
ject, it  hasgiven  alively 
and  vigorous  fillip  to 
the  open  exercise  of 
the  right  of  public  as- 
sembly. Nothing  could 
have  been  a  more  ri- 
diculous commentary 
upon  the  meeting  than 
the  meeting  itself.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The 
stranger  would  have 
discovered  that,  in 
place  of  the  agonized 
whisper  of  suppressed 
patriotism  which  he 
might  expect  to  be 
communicated  in  fear- 
ful secrecy  to  his  pri- 
vate ear,  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  were  allowed  to 
gather  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand  for 
the  purpose  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  tumult- 
uous and  stentorian 
abuse  of  their  Govern- 
ment." 


kruger  dictating  mis  memories. 
"Then     came  a    telegram   from   Berlin   saying, 
saying— but  I've  forgotten  what.    I  must  inquire 
in  Berlin  if  they  still   remember  there  what  that 
telegram  said."  —Ulk  (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


RUDYARD  KIPLtNG. 


A    NEW    PHASE    OF    KIPLING. 

Just  So  Storiks.     Hy  Rudyard  Kipling.     Cloth,  g'A  x  7  in.,  149  pp.     Price 
$1.20.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

TENDERNESS  is  not  one  of  Mr.   Kipling's  salient  traits,  but  the 
nearest  he  gets  to  it  is  in  his  stories  for  children.     The  "  Just  So 
Stories  "  derive  their  title  from  the  veracious  accuracy  with  wliich 
the  author  "  makes  up  "  the  dozen  whimsical  tales.     With  two  excep- 
tions,   they   deal   with   animals.     Like   the   best   literature   for  young 

readers  of  to-day,  these  delightful 
flights  of  the  strenuous  Kipling  im- 
agination appeal  even  more  strongly 
to  adults.  Whatever  the  present 
status  of  Kipling's  vogue  may  be,  he 
has  not  gone  off  at  all  in  virile  charm 
or  exuberance  of  invention  in  this 
book. 

There  is  a  new  exhibition  of  his 
versatility  in  the  "Just  So  Stories," 
in  that  they  are  illustrated  by  him- 
self with  twenty  remarkable  draw- 
ings, which  are  extremely  clever. 
The  humor  they  express  is  in  per- 
fect accord  with  that  which  plays  so 
steadily  through  the  text.  In  fact, 
everything  about  this  book  shows 
that  it  was  a  labor  of  love.  He  gives 
such  good  measure,  like  a  fatherly 
confectioner  who  tilts  the  scoop  till 
the  scale  thumps  down  with  a  bang 
as  his  eye  rests  on  the  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed  urchin  waiting  for 
his  "goodies."  For  Kipling  not  only  has  a  winsome — yes,  7oinso/»e,  if 
it  is  Kipling — circumstantiality  in  lining  up  his  facts,  but  he  throws 
himself  earnestly  into  the  drawings,  adds  a  trippity-trip  poem,  and 
also  a  "  most  truly  "  elucidative  description  of  the  pictorial  embellish- 
ments. There  is  so  much  character  to  the  latter  that  they  tell  every- 
thing themselves,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  effect  is  secured  by  slight  hut 
telling  strokes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  entire  one  of  these  notes  explanatory  of  the 
pictures.  £x  una  disce  oi/tnes.  It  is  the  story  of  "  The  Elephant's 
Child:  " 

"  This  is  the  Elephant's  Child  having  his  nose  pulled  by  the  Croco- 
dile. He  is  much  surprised  and  astonished  and  hurt,  and  he  is  talking 
through  his  nose  and  saying,  'Led  go!  You  are  hurtig  be!'  He  is 
pulling  very  hard,  and  so  is  the  Crocodile;  but  the  Bi-Colored-Python- 
Rock-Snake  is  hurrying  through  the  water  to  help  the  Elephant's  Child. 
All  that  black  stuff  is  the  banks  of  the  great  gray-green,  greasy  Lim- 
popo River  (but  I  am  not  allowed  to  paint  these  pictures),  and  the 
bottly-tree  with  the  twisty  roots  and  the  eight  leaves  is  one  of  the 
fever-trees  that  grow  there. 

"  Underneath  the  truly  picture  are  shadows  of  African  animals  walk- 
ing into  an  African  ark.  There  are  two  lions,  two  ostriches,  two  oxen, 
two  camels,  two  sheep,  and  two  other  things  that  look  like  rats,  but  I 
think  they  are  rock-rabbits.  They  don't  mean  anything.  I  put  them 
in  because  I  thought  they  would  look  pretty.  They  would  look  very 
fine  if  I  were  allowed  to  paint  them." 

After  seeing  how  well  Kipling  draws,  and  on  hearing  this  w^/y  desire 
to  paint,  one  wishes  he  would.  Perhaps  some  day  he  will,  and  probably 
it  will  pull  up  more  of  the  truly  judicious  art-lovers  at  some  Royal 
Academy  show  than  his  cousin  Burne-Jones's  paintings  would.  The 
"  picture  of  the  Cat  that  Walked  by  Himself,  walking  by  his  wild  lone 
through  the  Wet  Wild  Woods,  and  waving  his  wild  tail,"  is  most  ar- 
tistic, and  quite  in  the  modern  vein  of  art.  It  is  Frenchy,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  Raffaelli — fwt  Raffaele. 

Tho  the  "Just  So  Stories"  are  about  animals,  they  are  in  quite  a 
different  vein  from  the  "  Jungle  Book."  Their  sedulous  naivete  is  of  a 
far  more  robust  order  than  that  of  Lewis  Carroll  in  the  "  Alice  "  stories. 
They  are  distinctly  Kiplingish. 


A   CLUSTER   OF   BRILLIANTS. 

A  Sf.a  Turn  and  Other  Matters.    Hy  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieh.    Cloth 
1%  X  4 '4  in.,  300  pp.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

MR.  ALDRICH  is  an  exquisite  with  his  pen.  It  is  such  a  fine- 
pointed  pen,  and  a  fine-pointed  brain  drives  it.  There  is  a  deli- 
cacy, sharp-cut  refinement,  and  dainty  playing  with  his  art 
which  remind  one  of  cameos.  His  humor  and  finish  are  Bostonian — 
Beacon  Street  with  a  cosmopolitan  flavor.  He  has  a  naivete  not  ^\\.\i- 
o\)X prevoyance  ;  he  bends  toward  his  bon-mot  with  appreciative  dignity  ; 
he  has  in  his  graceful  levity  the  raised-under-glass  but  warranted-to- 
wear  stamp  of  inner  Boston.  Mr.  Aldrieh  is  a  charming  story-teller, 
and  on  his  humorous  side  is  a  blend  of  Talleyrand  and  Sydney  Smith. 

One  delicious  bit  from  this  volume  of  six  short  stories  may  serve  as 
an  illustration.     In  "  His  Grace  the  Duke,"  the  Duke  is  "  that  last  Duke 


of  .Suffolk  who  in  Bloody  Mary's  time  was  always  getting  into  trouble, 
and  finally  lost  his  head — not  figuratively.  .  .  .  Thus,  like  Columbus,  he 
got  another  world  for  his  recompense."  This  same  worthy's  head  was- 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity  in  the  Minories,  London, 
until  its  demolition.  Mr.  Aldrieh, 
with  "a  New  Englander's  hunger 
for  antiquity,  could  not  leave  such  a 
morsel  as  that  untouched."  The 
cabby  he  engaged  for  this  pilgrimage 
had  some  doubts  as  to  the  location. 
"'The  Minories— the  Minories,'  he 
repeated,  smiling  in  a  constrained, 
amused  way,  as  if  he  thought  that 
perhaps'  the  Minories'  might  be  a 
kind  of  shell-fish.  He  somehow  re- 
minded me  of  the  gentleman  who 
asked,  '  What  are  Pericles  ? '  " 

Part  of  a  reader's  delight  in  Mr. 
Aldrich's  assured  and  delicate  cha- 
sing is  the  feeling  that  not  everybody 
would  have  a  palate  sensitive  enough 
for  its  subtle  tang,  and  one  feels  com-  thomas  bailey  aldrich. 

plimented  by  the  conviction  that'  one 

is  in  Mr.  Aldrich's  class.  He  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  but  his  brain  fur- 
rows rather  microscopically.  It  is  his  manner,  the  touch  of  inner-^ 
most  Boston,  that  is  fascinating,  and  he  has  it  with  him  notably  in 
the  short  story.  Sometimes  he  has  more  manner  than  story.  In  "  An 
Untold  Story  "  one  might  feel  that  he  is  a  trifle  too  impressionistic. 
"  Sitting  in  a  riverside  cafe  at  Budapest  one  summer,  suddenly  a  figure, 
the  slender  figure  of  a  girl,  rushed  past  me,  so  closely  that  I  felt  the 
wind  of  the  flying  drapery.  An  instant  afterward  she  had  thrown  her- 
self into  the  Danube."  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
who  "  might  have  been  a  lady's  maid  or  a  duchess.  Beauty  knows  no 
distinction."  She  is  rescued  and  borne  away  insensible.  Then  "a 
gentleman,  evidently  a  person  of  consequence,  came  hurriedly  from  an 
opposite  direction,  a  footman  in  livery  following  closely  at  his  heels. 
On  learning  which  path  the  bearers  had  taken  the  pair  hastened  after 
them.  Two  years  later  he  comes  back  to  Budapest,  and  gets  a  glimpse 
of  this  woman  with  the  gentleman  in  a  stately  carriage. 

Voila,  the  story  !  Mr.  Aldrich  concludes:  "  I  have  read  many  a  fa- 
mous novel  which  has  not  had  for  me  one  half  the  charm  that  liesm  that 
untold  story." 

Here  the  average  reader,  possibly  the  reader  above  the  average,  does 
not  quite  share  the  author's  gratified  mystification.  But  as  a  rule  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  more  definite  and  satisfying. 


DR.   FISKE'S    UNFINISHED    HISTORY. 

Xew  France  and  New  England.    By  John  Fiske.    Cloth,  5x8  in.,  37S  pp. 
Price,  $1.65  net.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

HAD  the  author  lived  to  give  the  developing  and  shaping  manipu- 
lation to  these  lectures,  including  a  finished  sequence  of  narra- 
tive, they  would  form  the  closing  link  to  complete  his  history  of 
early  America.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  John  Fiske's  other  histor- 
ical works  will  feel  some  regret  that  his  publishers  have  chosen  to  put 
these  lectures  forth  without  further  assistance  from  some  mind,  say  of 
the  calibre  of  Mr.  Lodge  or  Professor  Peabody,  in  an  attempt  to  fill 

them  out.  Any  regret  of  this  kind, 
however,  will  be  tempered  with  gra- 
titude that  so  much  valuable  material 
has  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Fiske  him- 
self. A  reasonably  constructive 
reader  finds  little  difficulty  in  ma- 
king tlie  connections  for  the  most 
part,  while  the  flow  of  incident  and 
epigram  and  the  observational  style 
make  this  as  it  stands  a  very  inter- 
esting record. 

The  story  of  France  in  America  is 
replete  with  romance,  not  surpassed 
in  the  tragedy,  pathos,  and  marvel 
it  contains  by  any  other  human  an- 
nals. The  figures  of  Pontgrave  and 
Champlain,  of  Frontenac,  Joliet.  and 
La  Salle,  and  many  lesser  adven- 
turers, flit  through  these  pages — the 
JOHN  fiske.  men  who   discovered   and    explored 

the  great  Gulf  and  River  St.  Law- 
rence, founded  Quebec  and  Jlontreal,  discovered  the  Niagara  cata- 
ract, and  explored  the  great  lakes,  finally  pushing  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  tracing  that  vast  current  to  its  mouth.  It  all  makes 
up  a  history  extending  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
includes  adventures  so  wild,  enterprises  so  daring,  and  tragedies  sa 
fearful  that  the  historian  who  would  portray  it  in  a  small  volume  must 
perforce  draw  with  broad  lines.  There  is  a  brief  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
Acadian  settlements  and  unsettlements,  half  a  chapter  upon  the  French 
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..tint  ui  ••  Father  "  H»le 
.  ,  .;  chapters  sketching  the 

^rc*t  KreiKU  aiiU  tuUi<tii  war,  enUiiitj  with  the  tall  of  yucbec. 

Into  the  muUt  of  thi*  history,  through  wliut  intention  does  not  ap- 
pear, arc  iiisci  ted  two  considerably  irrelevant  lectures  upon  the  Salem 

Mc  revival  promoted  by  the  elder  Edwards 
•  Ureal  Awakening."  Tho  of  the  nature 
ot  interruptions,  these  are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  chapters  of 
the  book.  l>r.  Fiske  traces  himself  back  to  a  lineal  ancestor  who  was 
concerned  in  the  Witchcraft,  and  has  possessed  himself  both  of  good 
•      -crialani!  ".  .pinions  in  the  matter.     As  for  the  "  Great  Awak- 

<  .  .1^'."  he  re.  I  as  a  inucli-needcd  antidote  to  the  wellnigh  uni- 

versal irrcligion  which  it  considerably  penetrated  and  dispersed. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  various  early  maps,  show- 
ing some  of  the  primitive  ideas  as  to  the  contour  of  the  American 
continent. 

A   CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    HEROINE. 

The  Right  Princess.    By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.     Cloth,  5x7%  in.,  561 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  has  aroused  much  discussion,  but  the  doc- 
trine has  not  seemed  to  appeal  to  novelists  as  "  good  material." 
Yet  in  "  The  Right  Princess,"  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  the  author 
of  nigh  a  score  of  novels,  has  made  it  subserve  the  mod/ so  pervasively 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  con.sider  the  work  as  an  ingenious  tract 
for  the  new  cult.      The  doctrine    is    "sugar-coated"    to    induce  any 

one  to  swallow  it.  "The  Right 
Princess  "  is  original,  vivacious,  in- 
teresting from  beginning  to  end,  and 
with  a  strong  love  interest  of  the 
most  wholesome  kind. 

A  young  Englishman  of  superb 
physique  and  attractive  face  is  very 
much  deranged  in  his  mind,  owing 
to  a  fall  from  a  horse  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  twelve.  He  has  stayed  twelve 
ever  since.  The  doctors  hold  out 
little  hope,  but  suggest  a  trip  to 
America,  perhaps  through  the  flat- 
tering notion  that  the  air  of  the  States 
is  not  conducive  to  idiocy.  The 
maiden  aunt  and  maternal  uncle  of 
this  young  cub  are  his  guardians,  his 
father  taking  no  pride  in  his  son  and 
heir. 

They  take  a  lovely  place  on  Long 
Island,  and  have  been  there  some 
months  when  they  secure  Miss  Graves,  a  New  England  spinster,  as  house- 
keeper. She  invites  her  niece,  Frances  Rogers,  to  visit  her  there. 
Enter  the  "Right  Princess"  for  the  benighted  boy,  and  Christian 
Science  with  her. 

The  theme  is  not  only  original,  but  is  rather  unpromising.  It  also 
offers  peculiar  difTicuhies  of  treatment.  They  are  no  obstacles  to  the 
author's  skill.  "  Billy,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  home  circle,  through 
Miss  Rogers'  "  treatment,"  comes  into  full  possession  of  his  brain  and 
turns  out  to  be  an  admirable  young  man.  He  calls  his  savior  the 
"Princess,"  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  falls  in  love  with 
her. 

But  Frances  has  fallen  in  love  with  "  Billy's"  uncle,  who  is  also  in 
love  with  her.  So  after  she  has  made  "Billy"  a  most  eligible  parti 
and  he  has  come  into  his  title,  ancestral  estates,  and  all  that,  she  gently 
says  him  nay. 

Almost  everybody  in  the  book  becomes  a  Christian  Scientist  in  the 
face  of  such  a  demonstration  of  the  virtue  of  "Science."  No  matter 
how  little  a  reader  may  be  in  sympathy  with  it,  the  book  will  be  be  an 
interesting  one  to  him.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  with  equal 
felicity,  whether  American  or  English.  There  is  humor  in  the  por- 
trayal. "Billy's"  innocence  in  the  early  stage  of  the  "treatment" 
affords  abundant  scope  for  amusing  episodes. 


CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM. 


ARRESTED    DEVELOPIVIENT. 

The  Vultukes.     By  Henry  Seton  Merriinan.     Illustrated.     CloLh,  5  x  7M 
in.,  340  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

IT  seems  that  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman  is  to  be  one  of  the  novel- 
ists who  have  only  one  manner.  He  has  written  so  many  novels 
that  only  a  few  of  the  titles  go  on  the  title-pages  and  false  covers  ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Merriman  has  not  passed  beyond  the  first  period  of  his 
literary  career — the  period  of  his  first  distinguished  novel,  "  With 
Edged  Tools."  Not  in  "The  Sowers  "  nor  in  "The  Lady  in  Gray," 
nor  in  "  The  Velvet  Glove,"  nor  in  any  other  intermediate  novel,  nor 
in  "The  Vultures"  has  Mr.  Merriman  freed  himself  from  those  boun- 
daries which  he  thoroughly  filled  out  in  "With  Edged  Tools."  The 
reposeful  man,  the  man  wljo  thinks  before  he  speaks,  has  been  the  hero 
of  every  one  of  Mr.  Merriman's  books.  He  has  described  the  reserved 
men  of  every  part  of  the  world— England,   Spain,    America,    Russia. 


In  no  .ii^parent  way  does  his  reserved  Englishman  differ  from  hi"} 
reserved  Russian.  His  manner  toward  the  public  has  been  the  manner 
of  a  rather  snippy  and  superior  young  gentleman,  mellowing  from 
book  to  book  to  a  tyrannically  anecdotal  old  gentleman,  imposing 
defective  generalizations  on  people  who  may  or  may  not  know  more 
about  the  world  than  he  knows  ;  with  this  there  goes  a  "  roan-of-the- 
worldish  "  atmosphere,  and  his  conception  of  the  man  of  the  world  is 
still  that  of  a  youth.  His  characters  are  all  heroes  and  heroines  ;  they 
live  strenuous  lives  ;  they  take  thought  for  many  morrows.  Is  there 
an  important  character  in  any  of  his  books  who  does  not  have  some 
plotted  scheme  for  existence  for  the  space  of  time  that  is  covered  by 
the  work  .>  At  least  there  is  none  such  in  "  The  Vultures."  The 
characters  in  this  book  .seem  to  the  ordinary  happy-go-lucky  citizen 
somewhat  like  hypnotized  subjects,  walking  and  talking  through  the 
book  at  the  will  of  their  author,  but  walking  and  talking  according  to  a 
system,  and  according  to  that  system  doing  and  saying  everything  in 
its  proper  place.  There  is  probably  no  greater  living  master  of  the  third 
unity— the  unity  which  demands  that  every  phrase  of  a  play,  or  now- 
adays of  a  story,  shall  have  its  little  influence  in  the  outcome  of  the 
main  adventure.  There  is  no  greater  exponent  of  this  admirable  prin- 
ciple than  Mr.  Merriman.  You  can  not  direct  your  eye  upon  a  super- 
fluous incident  in  one  of  his  books  ;  and  except  for  the  bits  of  moralizing 
which  are  lugged  in  by  the  author,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  detect  a 
superfluous  phrase.  And  one  incident  carries  your  mind  to  another  as 
easily  as  a  lightning-rod  carries  electricity — along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. Such  a  technique  as  Mr.  Merriman's  is  extraordinary.  His 
b(joks  are  not  real  life  ;  his  art  is  not  genius  ;  but  at  its  best — perhaps 
in  "  With  Edged  Tools,"  rather  than  in  this  later  work — it  is  a  very  high 
development  of  workmanship.  And  it  he  shows  no  sign  of  developing 
a  more  human  phase  of  writing — a  phase  wherein  the  commonplace 
plays  as  great  a  part  as  it  does  in  real  life,  and  in  the  novels  of  Thack- 
eray and  Mr.  Henry  James — at  least  there  is  this  advantage  about  Mr. 
Merriman  :  you  can  always  be  sure  of  having  a  dramatic  story  from 
him,  and  can  be  moderately  sure  of  having  a  good  one. 


REALISM    AND   CHARM. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    Cloth,  illus- 
trated, 5  X  7J^  in.,  551  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

THERE  are  some  books  which,  like  some  people,  owe  their  success 
to  an  indefinable  quality  called  charm.     They  may  lack  a  hun- 
dred sterling  qualities,  but  their  charm  proves  more  potent  than 
all  the  virtues  which  they  lack. 

This  is  the  case  with  "The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn."  It  is  a  book 
with  an  atmosphere,  a  book  that  is  written  in  so  delightful  a  spirit  that 
it  seems  ungrateful  to  apply  to  it  the 
test  of  analysis.  The  readers  who 
would  enjoy  its  spell  must  suffer 
the  author  to  impose  his  mood  on 
them.  Failing  to  enter  into  Mr. 
Smith's  spirit,  they  will  feel  that 
they  have  simply  a  book  that  again 
makes  capital  of  the  much  exploited 
"  South  Before  the  War,"  and  read- 
ers of  fiction  know  that  South  so 
well:  those  delicately  nurtured,  high- 
bred Southern  women,  those  courtly 
Southern  gentlemen,  those  devoted 
and  perfect  colored  servants.  It  is  not 
our  novelists'  fault  if  we  have  failed  to 
understand  the  glamour  and  beauty 
and  grace  of  that  civilization  which,  as 
Mr.  Smith  has  it,  was  "  shattered  in 
a  day  by  a  paving-stone  in  the  hands 
of  a  thug." 

In  Oliver  Horn  we  hear  11  all  over 
again ;  they  are  all  there,  those  familiar  types.  They  play  their  graceful, 
if  rather  threadbare,  parts  in  the  same  manner.  The  author  knew  the 
life  and  loved  it,  and  his  story  is,  as  it  were,  a  symbol  of  his  love  for  it; 
throughout  the  book  this  spirit  breathes  life  into  the  old  material,  gives 
one  sympathy  with  the  scenes,  makes  one  patient  even  with  the  long 
and  somewhat  irrelevant  chapters  which  give  such  minute  accounts  of 
Oliver  Horn's  experience  in  the  Bohemian  world  of  New  York  in  the 
sixties.  There  have  been  many  such  accounts  written,  tho  none  per- 
haps of  New  York  at  that  exact  date.  When  one  has  read  one,  one 
has  read  all,  for  there  is  no  country  quite  as  conservative  as  Bohemia. 
Its  customs  endure  while  great  states  pass  away. 

Oliver  Horn  is  a  Southerner,  charming  and  volatile,  whose  wise 
mother  causes  him  to  go  North,  that  he  may  strengthen  his  character 
by  earning  his  own  living.  How  he  did  this,  and  how,  in  spite  of  his 
mother,  he  became  a  painter,  and  how  he  fell  in  love  and  married,  is 
the  story.  One  could  so  easily  draw  a  parallel  between  many  things  in 
the  life  of  the  author  and  of  the  hero  that  many  readers  will  believe  that 
the  story  is  in  many  details  autobiographical.  It  fails,  however,  as  a 
close  character-study.  It  fails  to  be  a  very  convincing  picture  of  the  life 
of  those  days.  Its  optimistic  atmosphere  robs  it  of  much  of  its  reality;  it 
does  not  make  one  believe  in  the  suffering  of  its  characters;  you  see  so 
clearly  that  everything  is  going  to  end  well  that  nothing  stirs  your  sym- 
pathy deeply.     It  is  not  real,  but  it  is  delightful. 


F.   HOPKINSON   SMITH. 
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Checkerboard  Packages 
form  the 

Health  Structure 

Upon  Ralston  Purina  Cereals 
we  can  each  build  our  own 
Health  Structure ;  they  nour- 
ish every  part  of  the  body  and 
are  most  appetizing. 

Millions  of  people  owe  their 
liealthfulness  and  vigor  to  the 
constant  use  of  Ralston  Purina 
Cereals. 

Stop  eating  ready -cooked, 
cold  cereals,  these  chilly  morn- 
ings, and  begin  eating  Ralston 
Purina  Cereals.  —  A  kind  to 
suit  any  kind  of  an  appetite. 
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PurinoL  Mills. 

"ir/wrf  Purity  is  Paramount  " 
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New  Fall  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

11  idcd- 

I    1.  !     or 

i-lj.i..      - >     clit- 

fereni  irom  the  ready- 
made  gdrmeiiis,  write 
for  uur  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalogue  .ind 
Samples  ut  inateruls 
from  uhiih  Me  in. ike 
oar  Kariiients.  /'rices 
art  lower  than  ever 
be/ore 

Every  K^rment 
U  made  especial- 
ly   to  order— we 
keep    no    ready- 
made  stock.    If 
vou  are  not  sat- 
i  s  f  i  e  d  with 
what  you   get 
from   lis,  send 
it  hack  and  we 
will  r  e/u  n  d 
yi^ur  money. 

Our  Catalogue 
illustrates  : 

Cloth    Suits, 
$8  up. 

Costumes, 

lined  throughout  with  fine  taffeta,  $15  up. 
Church  and  Visiting;  Costumes,  $i2  up. 
Separate  Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up. 
Rainy-Day  Suits  and  Skirts; 

:^uits,  $iuup;  Skirts,  $5  up. 
The    New    French    Walking   3uits,    $10    up. 
Uarments  of  Black  Velvet  Cords,  and  Velve- 

teen  ;  5ults,  $15  up  ;  Skirts,  $10  up. 

Long  coats,  $10  up.         Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 

ir«»  Vuij  tCjrpi'eMa  Chavtjes  Everi/irlicre. 

Catalogue  and  Samples /r«  hy  return  mail.  Be 
sure  to  mention  whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  suit 
or  cloak,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  send  exactly 
what  you  wish. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and   121    West   2jd    Street,   New   York. 


When 
a 

Child 
is 
111 

physicians 
know  tlie  ad- 
vantage of 
keeping  the 
child  amused, 
c- intented  and 
free  from  fret- 
ful inument.s— 
with 

The  "  Invalid's  Table  " 

muctnan  be  (lon>>  in  this  direction  with  less  wear  im  nurse 
or  family.  The  patient  can  Iw  made  a-s  cheerful  and  eon 
tented  as  if  at  play  in  the  nursery.  This  table  's  an  in- 
valuable help  in  every  case  of  sickness  or  invalidism. 

"Comfort  for  the  Iiwalid," 

The  an  of  knowlnir  how  to  care  for  the  sick  and  in 
juied.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  one  ill  in  your  family 
now,  you  should  -have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet. 
Written  by  competent  authority.  It's  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

THE  I5V\I1PS  T\I!1,K  niMPWV.  :«I  l!»sr  WH-z.  (Irvijaiiil,  0. 


For  the  Ihiiiie,  Library,  Sick  Room,  Studio,  Olfice,  School  Room 
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THE  STANDORETIE 


.Mark 


Trade 


-Vn  Iiivulld'A  Stand,  Easel,  Iteadliiir 
Stand.  Itook  Rest,  MuaIc  Stand.  Card 
Stand,  SewInK  Stand,  Oruwliii; 
Uourd,  ull  111  one  liund"Oiii(' 
piece  of  furniture,  t'oiii- 
pactly  folded  ;  olilpped 
lnbox24.x21x2?iT 


Thouiiands 
in  use  giv. 
ing  the  best 
of  satisfac- 
tion.   Shipped   on    ap 
proval,  freight  paid.    If 
not  as  represented,  money 
refunded.    .\11  adjustments 
are  automatic.    iMade  of  steel  tubing.    Fin- 
ished oxidized,  nickel  plated,  white  or  black 
enameled.    Handsome  booklet  free. 

D.  H.  .ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St.,  Mlamisburg,  0. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  LiTtKAUV  Uitjt.ST  ut  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowloK  books  : 

"In  Happy  Far-Away  Land  " -Ituth  Kimball 
Gardiner.    (Zimmerman's.) 

".Ascent  of  Man";  "  Haby  koland."— <  leorge 
Hansen.    (Klder  &  .Morgan,  $0.50.) 

"  New  Primary  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
Kiiage."-Jo8eph  E.  Worcester.  (J.  H.  Lippincotl 
Company,  $0.50.) 

"The  Christian  I'oint  of  View."— George  W. 
Knox,  Arthur  C.  McGriffert,  Francis  liiown. 
tCharles  Scribner's  Sons,  $0.60  net.) 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. "-Walter  Scott.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.) 

"  A  Lady's  Honor."— Bass  HIake.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  paper,  $0.50.) 

"  The  Boy  and  the  Baron."— Adelaide  Knapp. 
(The  Century  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"  Government  and  the  State."-Frederic  Wood. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  fa. 00  net.) 

"The  New  Hamlet."— William  Hawley  Smith 
and  the  Smith  Family.    (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

"  Tasty  Dishes."— (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"  The  Sea  Lady."-H.  G.  Wells.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Sir  Marrok."— Allen  French.  (The  Century 
Company,  $1  net.) 

"  A  Hero  of  Faith  and  Prayer  ;  Life  of  Rev.  Mar- 
tin W.  Knapp."— Rev.  A.  M.  Hills.  (-Mrs.  M.  W. 
Knapp,  Mount  of  Blessings,  Cincinnati,  O.) 

"  Through  Hidden  Shensi."— Francis  H.  Nichols. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $3.50  net.) 

"  Richard  Huitie."— T.  B.  Warnock.  (R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Boys  of  the  Rincon  Ranch."— H.  S.  Can- 
field.     (The  Century  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  Eight  Girls  and  a  Dog."— Carolyn  Wells.  (The 
Century  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  The  Cruise  of  the  Dazzler."— Jack  London. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  Tommy  Reinington's  Battle."— Burton  E.  Ste- 
venson.    (The  Century  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  The  House  Under  the  Sea."— Max  Pemberton. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  New  Amsterdam  and  its  People." — J.  H.  Innes. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50  net.) 

"  Topsys  and  Turvys."— Peter  Newell.  (The 
Century  Company,  $1  net.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

A  Forgotten  Poet. 

By  Akthur  w.  Atkinson. 

Of  his  vast  works  men  called  sublime 
When  fickle  fame  his  brow  did  kiss. 
Naught,  naught  remains  save  one  frail  rime 
To  hold  him  on  the  bridge  of  time. 
Above  oblivion's  dark  abyss. 

— In  October  Ltppincott's  Mag-azine. 


Beyond  the  Gulf. 

By  Elsa  Barker. 
Ye  who    would    know  Love's  highest    reach    o^ 

bliss — 
The  still  white  peaks  of  peace— remember  this  : 

Before  a  soul  can  face  that  steady  light 
It  must  have  plumbed  pain's  nethermost  abyss. 

—In  October  Cosmopolitan. 


A  NEW  LENS  OF  ONE  SOLID  PIECE  OF  GLASS 

MUNDORFF'S 

Neeranfar.  &  Faraneer. 

1167  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
30  Fifth  Street,     -   -    PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


IDEALMASSAGECRIP 


Racine  Exercisers 

Chest  Expanders,  Wall  Exercisers 
and  Grip  Machines 

are  the  only  exercisers  that  will  not  weaken 
with  use  or  rot  with  age.  They  are  made  of 
stt'i'l  sprints  and  are  guaranteed  f<  r  five  years. 
Made  in  four  tensions  for  children,  ladies, 
men  and  athletes.  Write  for  f'-^e  booklet, 
telling  how  to  preserve  your  health  and  retain 
the  Ireshness  of  youth. 

Our  Ideal  Massage  Grip  Is  j  'commended 
for  pianists,  telegraph  operaters,  stenog- 
raphers and  for  writers'  cramp  and  makes  an 
ideal  massage  roller. 

^' Ask  your  dealer" 

RACINE  STEEL  SPRING  EXERCISER  CO. 

1649  College  Avenue  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Brown's  Famous  Pictures 


Reproductions  of  fam- 
ous  paintings    by    old 
and  modern  masters. 
,000  subjects  in  Black 
and  White  or  Sepia. 
Size  s'A  X  8. 

One  Cent  Each 

120  for  $1.00 

Large  Platlnoprlnts 

and  Carbonprints, 

3  cents  each. 

32-page  illustrated 
catalogue  and  2 
sample  pictures  for 
two-cent  stamp. 

GEO.P.  BROWN  AGO. 

Beverly,  Mass. 


Now  Gonstfuctionm    •, 

Solidly  woven    of    finest    imported 
Rattan   on    steel    frame,    peculiarly 
adapted  to  give  strength  and  rigidity 
without    adding    to    weight. 
Light  and  graceful.    A 

Rattan  Chair 

that  will  last  a  lifetime.  No 
nails  ;  no  glue.  Nothing  to 
break  or  come  apart.  Most 
comfortable  chair  ever  made. 
Sold  direct  at  factory  prices, 
on  approval  ^freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  ratal og  of  Setteea,  Couches,  * 

House  Trunks,  Divans,  etc.  Anything  In  Rattan  to  order.) 

Rattan  Novtity  Co.  128  E.  Soath  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind.' 


Bargain  Leather  Goods 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  selling 
small  leather  goods  exclusively  to  the 
user.  For  this  reason  we  sell  better  goods, 
at  a  lower  price,  than  can  be  gotten  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  The  fine 
purse  and  bill-book,  illustrated,  made  of 
genuine  red  seal  grain  leather,  very  finely 
constructed,  at  only  75  cts.. postpaid,  is  a 
piece  of  goods  that  positively  cannot  be 
duplicated  at  the  price.   Send  order  to-day. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

Our  beaitti/ul  catalogtie  of  our  complete 

line  of  everything  you  need  is  FREE. 

U^rite  for  it. 

BUEDINGEN  MFQ.  CO^  57  Platt  St.,  Rochester,  N,Y. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  [sS/s'SiH 

persons.  Free  copy  of  Uekeel'8  Weekly  Stomp  ?iew», 
telling  all  about  it.  sent  upon  request.  Mekeol-Kedfleld- 
Severn  Co..  19S  Gr«-ene  Street,  New  ^  ork  City. 
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"  The  Perfect  Food  " 

PURE,  PALATABLE, 
POPULAR 


Malta-Vila  is  the  per- 
fect food  for  old  and 
young,  sick  or  well. 

MaltaVlta  is  the  origi- 
nal and  only  perfectly 
cooked,  thoroughly 
malted,  flaked,  and 
toasted  whole  wheat 
food.  Always  ready  to 
cat. 

Malta-Vlta  contains 
more  nutrition, 
more  tisfue-build- 
ing  qualities,  more 
nerve  stimulant 
than  i»  found  in 
any  other  food. 

Malta-Vita  if  eaten 
for  breakfast  and 
supper,  will  insure 
perfect  digestion 
and 


Remove  All 
Cause 


of  DYSPEPSIA  and  INSOMNIA. 

Eat  MALTA-VITA. 
It  gives  Health,  Strength,  and  Happincu. 

MALTA-VIT.-\  is  perfectly  cooked 
and  always  ready  to  eat. 

•  OLD   BY  OMOCCnS 


MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Toronto,  Canada 


SHREDDED 
W^MT  ISCUIT 


Natural  condition!) 
are    those   of    health. 
Alert, normal  minds  and 
active,  bealthfiil  liodies 
are  the    birthrights  of 
all  human  kind.    There 
is  one,  and  only  one  way 
to  possess  them  and  that. 
Is  by  the  use  of  N.\t- 
CRAi.   Food.       Those 
wbs  are  tired  and  Bore 
In  mind  and  body  may 
enter  the  domaiii  of  vlpr- 
oroiis  health  If  they  will 
throw   off  the   yoke    of 

natural  desire  for  white  bread,  mushes,  meat 
and  other  imperfect  articles  of  diet  and  eat  NaT- 
VR.\I.  Food.  Look  the  problem  sqaarelj  In  the  fare  for 
weol  or  woe  and  rhoose,  wisely  or  unwisely,  bal  not 
blladl;'.  Here  is  the  truth.  Nature  has  stored  in  the 
whole  wheat  all  the  prof>erties  in  correct  proportion 
necessary  to  nourish  every  element  of  the  human 
body.  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  BUriilt  presents  this 
nourishment  In  the  most  appetizing  and  ditjestlble 
form.  If  you  use  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  you 
will  be  well  and  strong.    Decide. 

Send  for  "The  Vital  Question  "cook 
book  (free).   Address 

C^e  Natural  Food  Co. 

Niagara 

Falls. 

N.  Y. 


FREE 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 

readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

Good  for  30  days. 


A  Bea\itiful  Imported  China  Tea  Set  (.56 pieces), or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Watch,  and  mau.v  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention,  ••'KKK  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs,  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  GOe.  a  lb.,  or  20  bs.  of  Great 
American  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  advertisement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store 

THE   GREAT   AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 


The  Secret  Playmate. 

Hy   JOSF.HHl.NE    Uol)(JK    lJA:iKAM. 

When  I  am  playing  underneath  the  tree, 
I  look  around— and  there  he  is  with  me  ! 

.\mong  the  shadows  of  the  boughs  he  stands, 
.\nd  shakes  the  leaves  at  me  with  both   his  hands. 

And  then  upon  the  messy  roots  we  lie. 

And  watch  the  leaves  make  pictures  on  the  sky. 

And   then    we    swing   and   float   from    bough    to 

bough — 
And  never  fall?    I  can't  remember  now. 

The  games  I  play  with  him  are  always  best, 
.\nd  yet  we  can  not  teach  them  to  tne  rest. 

For  when  the  others  come  to  join  our  play, 
I  look  around— and  he  has  slipped  away  ! 

They  ask  me  if  he  speaks— I  can  not  tell, 
Hut  no  one  else  can  play  with  me  so  well. 

— In  October  McClure's  Magazine. 


Without  the  Gate. 

By  ARTHUR  COLTO.V. 

The  birds  have  gone  with  their  dewy  throats, 
(lone  to  its  covert  each  bubble  of  notes; 
The  rivers  and  rills 
In  the  folds  of  the  hills 
Mutter  their  Delphic  oracles. 

Spectral  birches,  slim  and  white, 

Stand  apart  in  the  pale  moonlight ; 

The  faint  thin  cries 

Of  the  night  arise, 

And  the  stars  are  out  in  companies. 

They  are  but  lamps  on  j'our  palace  stair, 

Mj'  queen  of  the  night  with  dusky  hair. 

Whose  heart  is  a  rose 

In  a  garden  close, 

And  the  gate  is  shut  where  the  highway  goes. 

Margaret,  Margaret,  early  and  late 

I  knock  and  whisper  without  that  gate. 

Oh,  may  1  win 

My  way  within. 

Out  of  the  highway  enter  in  ? 

I  knock  and  listen.    No  answer  yet? 

And  the  rose  still  slumbers,  Margaret  ? 

Early  and  late 

I  watch  and  wait. 

For  the  love  of  a  rose,  by  a  garden  gate. 

—In  October  Harper's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Two  Dumas  aud  a  Woman. — In  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  Dumas  centenary,  a  reporter 
of  the  Eclair  (Paris)  took  occasion  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  Dumas  fils.  Dumas  the  younger 
was  born  in  a  garret  in  what  is  now  known  as 
"  Place  Boieldieu,"  and  his  appearance  on  earth  is 
thus  recorded  in  his  father's  memoirs :  "  On  the 
29th  of  July,  1824,  when  the  Duke  of  Monlpensier 
came  into  the  world,  a  Duke  of  Chartres  was  born 
to  me  at  No.  i,  Place  des  Italiens." 

The  results  of  the  reporter's  research  are  thus 
condensed  from  the  Eclair  : 

In  the  death-certificate  of  the  yoifnger  Dumas 
there  is  a  blank  where  the  mother's  name  should 
be.  She  was  a  Belgian  seamstress  named  Marie 
Catherine  Lebay.  After  the  child's  birth  he  was 
the  only  tie  between  Marie,  who  was  still  an  ob- 
scure seamstress  and  willing  to  remain  such,  and 
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the  •ucc«m(uI  author  whofte  (itiue  wat  increatinK 
daily. 

tn  th«  "  Allaire  flemenceau  "  there  ia  a  Jenci  ip- 
tion  of  a  workbhop  to  whii-h  a  schoolboy  ubed  to 
come  on  huli^lnys  to  get  his  mother  hiiJ  enjoy  the 
livr'  The  younger  Du- 

ma- 

Tt,„  [  "  I. irie  hiiil  cooled, 

and  th"  ,u>us  for  domes- 

tic virtues,  he  had  a  sincere  artection  for  his  son 
and  tried  to  persuade  the  mother  to  give  liim  up. 
She  refused,  and  the  father  determined  to  steal 
the  child.     He  went  to  her  lodgings  at  night  with 

several  companions  and  a  dark  lantern,  but  the 
bjir'  -  -  -  her  little  dog  awakened  her  and  the  al- 
ter 

I  le  ,  in  his  "  Rnfants  d'Kdouard,"  has  put 

this  scene  upon  canvas.  Years  afterward  there 
was  an  agreement  by  which  the  son  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  father,  but  he  remained  always 
devotedlv  attached  to  his  mother.  He  loved  his 
father  also,  but  in  a  different  wav.  Once  he  said 
of  him  ;  "  He  was  a  big  baby  that  I  iiad  when  1 
was  a  voungsler." 

Young  Dumas  established  his  mother  in  better 
quarters  and  paid  for  her  maintenance  in  a  veiy 
simple  wav,  as  befitted  her  tastes  I.ate  one  night 
she  had  a  jovous  surprise.  There  was  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  she  opened  it  to  her  son.  who  had 
come  to  tell  her  that  his  "Dame  aux  Camelias" 
had  been  produced  that  evening  with  triumphant 
succiss.  After  the  performance,  his  proud  father 
had  tried  to  drag  him  off  to  a  little  supper  with 
some  friends. 

■'  I  have  a  prior  engagement,"  said  the  son. 

'•  A  supper  with  ladies?" 

"  One  lad  v." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  her  name  ?" 

"  .Wiiniiin  " 

The  lather  became  embarrassed  and  changed 
color. 

"  \'ou  are  right,  I  dare  say,"  he  replied. 

The  seamstress  had  a  spare  bed,  and  there  the 
successful  dramatist  slept  the  night  of  his  first 
great  iviamph.  —  Triins/u/ijn  made  for  THE  Ll  i  ER- 
ARY   DIGKST. 
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Coming  Events. 


October  21.  — American  Friends'  Conference  at 
Indianapolis. 

October  21-23. -  Convention  of  'he  American  Mis- 
sionary Assocriation  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Convention   of  the  Xational   .Spiritualists'  Asso- 
ciation at  Boston. 

October  21-24.- Methodist  Missionary  Conference 
of  the  World  at  Cleveland,  O. 

October  22.  — Convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  at  Detroit. 

October  24-26.  — Convention  of  th'e  National  House- 
hold'Economic  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

October  28-20.  —  Convention  of  the  State  and 
Provincial  Boards  of  Health  of  North  America 
at  New  London,  Conu. 


EDUCATIONAL   NOTICE. 

In  orde.-  to  more  extensively  advertise  their  School,  the 
BRITISH-AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  give  the  readers 
of  LiTER.\KY  Digest  a  course  in  book-keeping  free,  the 
only  expense  to  them  being  the  cost  of  Instruction  Papers 
and  postage.     Write  to  them. 


"A  Book  of  Delight" 

THE  PATH  TO  ROME.  By 
HiLLAiRE  Belloc.  8o  illustrations, 
464  pages,  $2.00  net.     By  mail,  $2.20. 


*'  The  only  practical  solution  is  to  place  this 
volume  alongside  of  Lamb  and  Stevenson  on 
the  shelf  labelled  '  BOOKS  OF. DELIGHT.' 
...  It  must  be  counted  among  the  most 
charming  pieces  of  literature  that  have  appeared 
for  a  long  while." — New  York  Times. 

"  A  more  entertaining  book  of  travel  has 
not  appeared  in  recent  years. "^ — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 
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IVIemory  Training 

New  Practical  System  for  Developing  and  Perfecting  the 

Memory  Discovered  by  an  Indiana  Student-Business 

Man.    Is  Rapidly  Becoming  the  Wonder  of 

Twentieth  Century  Progress. 


Needed  by   All,   Possessed  by   So   Few,  a   Good    Reliable   Memory   Is 

the  Key  to  Success.    Anywhere,  Everywhere  the  Person 

Having  the  Best  Memory  Rises  to    the  Top. 


PARTICULARS    FREE    TO    ALL    WHO    WRITE. 


D.  F.  Urbahns. 


For  years  the  world  has  been  waiting  for  some  one 
to  discover  a  system  of  memory  training  which 
might  be  of  actual  benefit.  Not  a  theoretical  method 
requiring  mouths  or  years  of  hard  study,  but  a  sim- 
ple practical  system  which  accomplishes  the  most  in 
the  least  time.  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  D.  F. 
Urbahns,  a  student- business  man  of  Fort  AVayne, 
Ind.,  to  bring  out  such  a  system.  It  is  so  easy  that 
even  a  child  cannot  fail  to  understand.  It  is  so  plain 
and  attractive  that  one  can  hardl.v  help  becoming 
interested  in  it,  and  above  all  it  is  so  intensely 
practical  that  it  helps  one  over  the  rough  rocks  of 
life  to  success,  where  without  its  aid  absolute  failure 
would  be  the  result.  Let  the  reader  recall  his  or  her 
own  experience  ;  has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  your 
life  when  you  lost  money  by  forgetting  a  set  of 
figures  or  a  business  appointment  ?  Did  you  ever 
lose  a  friend  by  forgetting  a  name  or  face  which  you 
most  wished  to  remember  ?    Did  your  friends  ever 


do  you  an  injustice  by  forgetting  you  when  you 
should  have  been  remembered  ?  Did  you  ever  forget 
anything  which,  remembered,  would  liave  been  valu- 
able to  you  in  any  way  V  These  are  questions  worthy 
of  careful  thought,  and  when  one  stops  to  consider 
that  a  system  is  now  being  used  which  will  overcome 
all  these  serious  obstacles  to  success  what  need  is 
there  to  hesitate  '!  Any  bank,  business  house  or 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Fort  Wayne  will  be  glad  to 
tell  what  they  know  of  Mr.  Urbahns.  His  integrity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  is  unquestioned.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
his  method  among  those  who  have  used  it,  and  it 
does  seem  that  any  one  who  feels  the  need  of  a  better 
memory  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  Investigate 
this  new  system  thoroughly,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  source  entirely  trustworthy.  Simply  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Urbahns,  102  Bass 
Block,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  the  full  information 
and  particulars  will  be  forwarded  to  you  free  by 
return  mail. 

Readers  are  irqiiested  to  write  without  delay.  ' 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


SOUTH  America. 

October  lo.— The  Colombian  Government  makes 
a  protest  against  Admiral  Casey's  refusal  to 
allow  transit  of  soldiers  across  the  Isthmus. 

Admiral  Casey  holds  a  conference  with  the 
CoUiinbian  officials  in  order  to  settle  the 
revolution. 

Othk.u  Korkign  Nkws. 

October  6.  The  Macedonian  situation  has  de- 
veloped into  a  serious  and  jjeneral  revolt, 
which  it  is  believed  Turkey  is  unable  lo  con- 
trol. 
Troops  are  called  out  at  Geneva  to  restore 
order  among  the  striking  street-car  em- 
ployees. 

October  7.— An  agreement  between  Siam  and 
France  adjusting  boundaries  and  other  ques- 
tions is  signed  in  Paris. 

October  8.  —  The  national  committee  of  the 
French  miners  orders  a  general  strike  ;  47,000 
men  quit  work. 

October  9. — The  Commission  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  British  remount  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boer  War  praises  the  work 
of  the  Remount  Department. 

October  11.— Violence  occurs  in  the  coal-fields  in 
France. 
General   Nord   Alexis,   war     minister   of    the 
provisional  government  of  Haiti,  is  defeated 
by  the  rebels  at  Mantrouis. 

October    12.— The  street-car    strike    in  Geneva 
ends. 
Reports  of  serious  fighting  between  the  Turks 
and  the  revolutionists  in  Macedonia  are  con- 
firmed in  Constantinople. 


Domestic. 

October  6.— The  entire  division  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania  is  ordered  to  the 
strike  region  by  Governor  Stone. 

The  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  begins  in  Washington. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  meets  in 
Colorado  Springs. 

October  7.— President  Roosevelt  appeals  to  the 
striking  coal-miners  to  resume  work,  prom- 
ising to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
their  condition  and  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  have  the  controversy  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commission's  report. 

October  8  —Secretary  Shaw  speaks  to  the  Re- 
publican clubs  of  Boston  on  the  trusts  and 
the  remedy  for  their  evils. 
The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Street  Railway  Association  begins  in 
Detroit. 

October  9.— Mr.  Mitchell's  refusal  to  accede  to 
President  Roosevelt's  proposal  is  made  pub- 
lic at  the  White  House. 

October  10.  —  A  conference  between  the  coal 
operators  and  Governor  Odell,  Senators 
Piatt,  Quay,  and  Penrose  in  New  York  fails  to 
result  in  an}'  plan  to  settle  the  strike. 
The  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  adjourns. 

October  II.  — The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  arrives 
in  New  York  ;  he  pays  his  respects  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

October  12.-  The  strike  of  street-car  men  in 
New  Orleans  is  ended  by  the  union  accept- 
ing the  terms  offered  by  the  governor  of 
Louisiana. 
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PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  743. 
LXI.  Mono:   "Valeat  quantum,  Valere  potest." 

I'.Iaclc     Six  I'ieit-s 


White- Nine  Pieces. 

8;  8;  is^Ks;  zl's;  '  pikpzR;  i  PRi  Hr  2; 
aP2Q2;2b3Bi. 

While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  744. 

I.XII.  MOTTO:    "Mysotys." 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


White — Four  Pieces. 

8;    4  Q  :,;    apKss;    8;    spkibi;    sRpi; 
3Bpp2;4b3. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 
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By  THOMAS  R.  SLICER. 

12°,  net  $1.35;  by  mail,  $1.50. 

"  For  frankness  of  thought,  spiritual  insight,  and 
progressive  ideals,  we  commend  it  to  all  who  love 
reality  better  than  tradition,  who  believe  in  the  truly 
catholic  fiith,  and  who  are  anxious  to  live  in  the  spirit 
of  such  belief.'' — Every  Other  Sunday. 

"  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  profit ;  without 
partaking  of  its  genial,  helpful,  and  neighborly  spirit, 
wi'hout  looking  more  kindly  upon  his  fellow-men, 
and  even  upon  their  queer  intolerances." — Literary 
Digest.  I 

G.    P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS.   NEW    YORk' 


GINSENG 


The  Old  Folks 
at  Home 

In  most  homes  the  time  comes  when  the 
chau^e  from  youth  to  the  maturer  decrees 
of  life  takes  away  the  household  musician 
and  leaves  a  silent  instrument  cheering  the 
old  folks  at  home  only  through  sweet  memo- 
riea  of  its  flow  of  music.    In  these  homes  ' 

Stella 
Music  Box 

Is  particularly  welcome.  It  reproduces  at 
will  all  the  old  favorites,  all  the  new  music, 
the  jingles  of  ragtime,  the  martial  strains  or 
the  band,  the  dances  of  youth,  or  the  classical 
grandeiirs  of  the  masters  of  music.  The 
Stella  is  unlike  any  other  music  box— its  tone 
combines  the  brilliance  of  the  piano  and  the 
richness  of  the  organ.  The  music  is  arranged 
in  orchestral  score,  grand  and  inspiring  in 
volume— produced  from  flat,  indestructible 
tune  sheets.  If  your  dealer  can  not  show  you 
the  Stella  Music  Box,  write  for  the  free 
Stella  book. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  COMPANY, 
as  Union  Square,  New  York. 


mmmm 
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TEN  CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 


5!; 


IOg. 


.V   I'opv  lor  r»Oc.     76f. 
■M.OO 

SHEET    MUSIC. 

Century  Edition  is  tlie  only  en- 
i;ravi'd  and  lithoi^rapbcd  publication 
of  standard  eht-rt  music  ever  sold  at 
liic.  a  copy.  K<iual  to  any  foreign  Or 
domestic  edition  for  which  y  u  pay 
SucandSllW-  Over  l.Ofti.iWO  copies .lold 
last  year.  Every  composition  (cnaran- 
teed  genuine  and  correct.  Here  are 
ten  titles  chosen  from  a  thousand. 
Send  trial  order  and  remember  money 
refunded  if  dissatisfied. 

'Vocal 

For  Yo>i  (2  ke.vs) Smith 

Keg.  Price.  5iic.;  Our  Price,  l«c. 

I  cannot  sing  tlie  old  songs  .  Claribell 
Reg.  Price.  40c.;  Our  Price.  l«c. 

Love-Old  Sweet  Song  (2  keys)    .Molloyl 

I    Reg.  Price,  5«c.:  Our  Price.  \Vtv, 

Inotruraental    Keg.  Price  Our  Pr. 


Carnival  of  Venice 

Fairy  Queen 

11  Trovatore 

La  Grace 

Meanett 

My  Native  Village  Bells 

Waves  of  the  Danube  waltz 


( iesten 

Sinitb 

Dora 

Bohm 

Paderewski 

Zeise 

Ivanoviei 


.60 
.60 
.40 
.III 
.75 


.lO 
.lO 
.lO 

.lo 

.lO 
.lO 
-lO 


popp  Valuable  catalogue,  containmg  a  thousand 
r  n  t  C  titles  of  standard  music,  duos  for  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Violin  and  Piano,  sold  at  10c.  a  copy. 

Centnn-  Masit  Publisliiiiir  Co..  IS  E.  22(1  St..  New  York 


rf1»  I   00    Per  Section^ 

9li--  (Without Doors)/ 

:ui.i  upward,  :iccordiug  to  style  and.) 
tiuish,  buys  the 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 


25,000  made  from  one-half 
acre.  The  most  valuable 
crop  in  the  world ;  easily 
grown  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Room 
in  your  garden  to  grow  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  4c.  for 
postage  and  get  our  booklet  telling  all  about 
it.  G.  Mcdowell,  Ginseng  Garden,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

Readers  of  The  Literart 


tlif  -ni^  ,.  I,  I  I  LMrij  ul>solutely( 
NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF-DISAPPEARINC) 

DOORS   (rATKNTKD). 

shipped  •*Oii  Approval," 

t  10  return  at  our  expense  if  noy 
:ouud  in  every  way  the  nio.st  perfectN 
and  the  h.-iti<lsotneHt  sectional  itook-' 
case  ever  offered.  Axk  for  Cuta- 
logiie  No.  I'  I. 

The  FRED  M.\CEV  CO.  Ltd.  Makers^ 
of  High  Grade OfficeA  Library  Furuiiure,  Grand  KapidH,  Mtch.C 
Branehes:  New  York,  29S-'J95  Broadway  ;  Boston,  178  Federal  Sl.^ 
Philadelphia.  X.  E.  cor.  13th  k.  .Market  Sts.;  Chicago,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg 
OaI(I  Uaflale  ^'^^  superiority  of  design,  material,^ 
UOlU  InCQOlSi  construction,  workmanshipand finish. 
"  .Macey"  fTirniture  received  the  Gold  .Medal,  the  bighestN 
award  ut  both  the  Pan-.^merican  and  Charleston  Expositions.! 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

For  CHURCHES  and  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

Finest  Magic  l.anteniN.  Stereoptleomt  and  views ;  all 
prices.    Full  particulars  in  260  page  illus.  lx)ok ;  /ree. 
McAllister,  M»ie.  OptU'lan,  4S>  Nauau  St.,  Ji.  Y. 


6%DiYidends 

Payable    Se  m  i^^  Annually 

Are  Guaranteed 


The   Man  or  Woman 


with  money  to  in  vest   cannot  do  better  than  to 
send  at  oiice  for  the   prospectus  of  the  O.   L. 
Ca.\sE   Westeun    Mercanttle   Co.,   the  third 
largest  mall  order  house  in  the  world. 
There  Is  Money  in  the  Mail  Order  Business 

A  block  of  6  percent  guaranteed  preferred  stock  carrying 
alionus  of  50  percent  couinion  stock  in  this  money  uiak- 
Inp  institution  is  offered  for  sale.  This  proposition  !• 
tare  to  interest  you.  Write  at  once  for  full  details. 
O.  t.  Chase  Western  SIcrcantlle  Co.,    -    Kansas  €Uy,  Mo. 


5%  No  Speculation 


CPECULATIVEdealsarenotin  our  line.  We  loan 
'-'  our  funds  in  ways  approved  by  the  .State  Pankiiig 
Department— upon  the  best  class  of  city  and  suburban 
real  estate  only.  Home  owners  are  our  clients;  month- 
ly repaynieiiis  our  invariable  rule.  Our  depositors 
profit  bjr  aclire  eiiip/iivment  of  thrirfunds. 

Deposits  of  $-50  or  more  received.  Interest  paid /or 
every  dtiv  on  deposit.  Full  information  and  highest 
testimonials  ou  request. 

Paid  In  Capital  ,4ssets  Surpli-.s 

$1,000,000  $1,000,000  81S5,000 

Under  Baukiug  I)ep:inment  Supervision. 

Industrial  Savings*  Loan  Co.,  1M9  B'way,  New  York 


TO    INVESTORS. 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  flock  in  few  years.  Write  for  particulars.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO., Great  Falls.  Montana. 

AUPan   njlTCC   California,   Washington,   Oregon. 
Wllkflr    nil  I  CO  Colorado.    We  give  reduced  rates 
on  household  goods  of  intending  settlers  to  the  above 
States.     Write  for  rates.    Map  of  California,  FREE. 
TRANS-COMINENTAL  FREIGHT  CU.  ,825  Dearborn  8t.  .Ihleago. 

.Good  Board   for   een- 
sible  people,  at  reaBon- 
able  rates.    Hotel  Verona,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 

Digest  are  asked  to  tDention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 
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//  You   W^n^  To  Feel  A 
Delightful  Satisfaction 

every  time  you  shave,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  be  fully  informed  about  the  excel- 
lence and  smooth-cutting  quality  of  our 
"  Ma-sterpiece  Razor,"  which  we  sell  in 
pairs  for  S5.00,  ready  to  put  on  the  face. 
Our 

^^Masterpiece 
Razor  ^^ 


not  only  bears  a  good  name,  but  is  what 
its  narne  implies;  therefore,  the  more  you 
know  about  "  Masterpiece  Razors "  the 
better  for  you,  the  better  for  us,  the  better 
for  everybody.  If  you  are  not  a  judge  of  ra- 
zors, you  must  trust  the  maker.  Here  is 
where  reputation  comes  in.  Razors  have 
been  our  specialty  since  1819. 

We  Sell  Raxors  Exclusively 

We  make  them;  we  grind  them ;  we  hone 
them  ;  put  them  in  shaving  order,  ready  for 
the  face.  We  use  the  best  material  money 
can  buy.  Every  man  in  our  employ  is  an 
artist  in  his  line.  The  work  comes  as  near 
perfection  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 
We  have  no  agents.  We  sell  direct  to 
consumer.  We  deliver  free.  We  warrant 
every  razor  to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it 
is,  and  have  but  one  price. 

Our  pamphlet  "All  About  Good  Razors"  mailed  free 

C.  KLAUBERG  &  BROS..  173  William  St.,  New  York. 
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ANY  MAN 


Complete  from  HEAD 
to  TOB  In  latest  Style 
FREE   SAMPLES 

and  Measurement  Blanks. 

TO    INTRODUCE      DIF 
THE      WEARER     OUR    CI 
TAILORING  we  will  make 
tea  thousand   suits   absoU] 
measures  sent  us  for  only 
give  tlie  following  oom- 
pleteoutflt  FREE.    Act 
ually  $23  value  for  only 
%\0  ^'"^  Mothini;  to  pay ( 
till  after  vou  receive  thei 
suit  anil  free    outlit    and 
fliid  It  just  a<  represented. 
Send  us    vour    na?iie    and 
post  otR.'e  adUres-*.  and  we 
will   send  you  KItEE    SAS. 
PLES  OF  CLOTH,  5-foot  tape 
line  &  measurement  blan 
ft>r  Bize    of    Suit,    Hat 
SUirt    an  1   Shoes. 

A  GENUINE  CHEVIOTQ 
Suit  made  to  meas 

latest  l.unljsh  Sack  style 

and  ilurably   tiinimeii, _ 

as  S'lnie  t  li'ors  cluirtJre #20.0O 

A  l>uiilui>  bloek.    Derby    or  Fedora  Hat '■J.SW 

A  piir  iif  siyllsh  I.ace  Shoe*,  the  new  queen  last      a.uO 
A  Pi-reale  Shirt,  with  Collar  and  Cuffs  altaohed 
A  Neat  "ilU  k'uur.ln-han<l  NeeUtle  or  Bow. .. 

A  i>air  of  r  itu  y  Web  EluRlle  Su«peiidcr» 

A  jopaiiesc  ."illk  lIundkerehleT 

A  pail- 01  lauey  Lisle  Thread  Socks 

Tbouuindi  of  .tmerican  clliirni  pay  dally  for  thU  .  .$28.00 
DON'T  DELAY— After  havin»r  tilled  10,000  ordersour 
prices  for  these  suits  will  be  tX)  and  NO  FREE  ARTICLES. 
CENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO., 
Ucpc.  4,i"i  1 1  Adams  btreet,  Chicago,  III. 
Keference :  First  Nat'l  Baiik,  Chieago  ;  Capital,  $12.ooii.«i"i. 


.50 
.60 
.50 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 


OTHKK 

INVALIDS'   GOODS 

JH  I.IM\(; 

CIIAIKS 

Comfort 
for  All 
Cut 

i(lo£:ui' 
Free. 


8TEVEX8  CHAIR  CO. 
808  Sixth  St.,FltUburK,  Pa. 


Problem  745. 

T.XIU.  Motto:    "Huiiianitalis." 
r.lack  -Nine  I'ieces. 
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White— Eight  Pieces.  ; 

3br3;    1S3B2;    4P3;ib6;    iFikSHip;j 
P3S3;2Q5;iS4BK. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  746. 

T-XIV.  MOTTO:    "  Multa  in  parvo." 
Black— Three  Pieces. 


If  afflicted  with  I Ti^^i^pgQnfs  Eye 


sore  eyes  use     \ 


White— Six  Pieces. 
8 ;  4  b  3  ;  8  ;  7  P  ;  3  k  4  ;  P  6  Q  ;  P  5  H  H  ;  3  K  4. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  731.     XLIX.:     Kt— K  7. 
No.  732-     L.:     R— R  5. 
No.  733.     LI. 
B  -x  P  ch  Q— B  5,  mate 


B— Kt  2 


Kx  B 


Q — B  3,  mate 


Ktx  B 


3-- 


Q — B  4,  mate 


K-Q5 


Q  X  Kt,  mate 


K-B3 
Q-B  s  ch 

K-g  ~ 
Q-B  5  ch 


Q — K  4,  mate 


Q  .X  R,  mate 


K    Qs 


A  barrel  of 

Monkeys 


is   pretty  funny,  but   not   more 
so  than  our  clever  puzzle 

**The 
Changing  Faces'* 

What  People  Say  About  It: 

"Tlie  most  mysterious  thine  I  ever  saw,  and  very 
fitting  th.tt  it  should  be  distributed  by  the  makers 
of  the  best  shaving  soap  in  the  world. 

"The  greatest  puzzle  of  the  century." 

"  A  wi.nderfiil  piece  of  ingenuity. " 

"  Every  one  is  mystified,  and  no  one  is  able  to 
see  how  the  change  is  made." 

"  I  puzzled  over  it  nearly  all  one  forenoon,  before 
I  tumbled  to  the  trick.  It's  the  slickest  thing  I 
ever  saw." 


This  puzzle 


FKEE 


for  2c  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


Adiiress  Department  10 

THE    J.   B.  WILLIAMS    CO.. 

CLASTONBURY,    CONN. 


THE  EZYEED 


because  it  is  the  only  perfectly  Tivgienic 
mattress.  Madeof  Kapok,  a  vegetable  fibre 
which  simply  cannot  retain  moisture  nor 
pack  down.   We'll  send  you  an  Ezybed  on 

30  NIGUTS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  pay  all  express  charges  both  ways  if 
you  don't  want  to  keep  it.  Will  you  try  it?  A 
beautiful  book  about  beds  free.  Send  forit. 
THE  A.  A.  BOHNERT  CO.. 

Dept.   G, 
Clnclnn.d,    O.    ly^ILL  YOU  I 


TRV 
IT? 


•YOUR  CIGARS  FREE   FOR  A  YEAR' 


Just  the  c'ijrar  yon  like  or  a buttir 
one  for  half  Ihei'noni'y  .M)U  an- now 
spending  over  the  counter  of  the 
ret'iiler. 

We  have  "turneil  our  back.'<  "  on 
the  Whiile.s;iler  ami  by  Kelllne 
••  IHroet  From  »hir  Fuetury  To 
You."  Ki'e  his  pr.lit  to  Y^)l  .  to- 
i-'ethei'  with  that  of  the  i-etailer,  the 
sjilesman.  anil  the  expenses  of  sev- 
eral "  in-between  men,"  and  now 
offer  you  your  ehoii'e  of  our  many 
tiine-testerl  sueeessful  brands  at 
precisely  the  former  prieesat  » hich 
we  made  the  same    i^ars  to  johbers. 

This  new  method  is  better  for  us, 
because  we  are  irettiniJ:  much  more 
business  at  the  same  prices.  You 
take  no  risk,  becausi?  we  will  exactly 
suit  your  t^uote  or  without  arffu- 
ment.  pive  you 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  band 
you  your  smokes  delivered  to  your 
door  at  a  savinc  of  50  per  cent.  We 
make  for  you  the  cigar  you  like,  not 
the  one  people  say  you  ought  to  like. 


'^H 

^m 

c 

1^^^^ 

"  Turning  our  backs  upon  well- beaten  paths.' 


Water 

Readers  of  Ths  Litkiurt  Digsst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


We  ^\s^  >oii  tlie  sanu*  ciprars  for  i 
Imlf  tne  mum  .v  :  t»  ii*e  ns  ptx>d  or  j 
twifHHS  nmny  lor  tin-  swriie  money 
»>r  I  wo  >  ear-'  Hmoklne  lor  the 
urdlnur>  price  ot  one.  .Any  way 
you  tijr  n',t)ni- yeHr>  tiirais  free  in 
every  two. 

In  oniertojiet  thet>enefltof  BVV-  i 
IN(;  I>IKEfT  as  8oon  as  iM)ssible. 
wild  for  our  hnokiet  "  KolU-tl  Rev- 
eries." wliirh  explains  every ibing^, 
or  tt»  liHsieh  matters  fi>ri|il.OO  we 
will  8end  a  trial  ass^orMiunt  of  25 
si/e!*  and  blends  ;  for  Too.  twelve  ' 
rejfiilar  10  cent  and  t  wo-for-a-quar- 
ter  cigars:  for  50r'.  twelve  as^orted 
fives  and  tens.  I-^ieb  cigrar  pepar- 
ately  wrapped  and  de8«^ribed  and 
.^howin^  y^u  how  two-fora-quarter 
and  lOe.  ci^rs  can  be  bong'ht  in 
boxes  of  25.  .tO  or  !*>».  for  f ron»  4c  to 
tic.  each,  others  from  2^-.  to  3c.  each 
-  All  Transportation  Char^eB 
Prepaid. 

JOHN  u.  ko(;kk9  a  CO., 

383  Water  St..  Binghamton.N.Y. 

REFEBENCK : 

Any  bank, any  agency, anycustoraer. 
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"Dr«*>lng 
for  Health,  ' 
our  boak,fre«. 


UiUlui;  from  u 
•  Iruft  uiid  MiiitUuu 
WeMttier     i-liuiiKen      Is  I 

n«ot)i>imry  i  f  >  ou  wear  I 
ordluury  uiiderueur, 
b«M!HU)>e  It  hUows  tlie 
porsplrHtlon  to  stund 
oil  Iho  skill  — kefp8  It 
wet.  A  ililll  then  fol- 
lows the  sllgbtestex- 
I  ">iire,     and    u    cold 

1  i'-.Ult«. 


Wright's 

Health 
Underwear! 


'••'/ 


liiis  a  Kleece  of  ttomfort 
tormed  of  many  tiny 
loops  knitted  tog»-ther 
tbat  quickly  absorbs 
perspiration,  keeps  In 
Ui«  body-warmtli,  and 
allows  perfect  ventila- 
tion, without  cb>)l(. 
Wright's  coats  do  more 
than  the  other. 


WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
76  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


Coal  at  $8.00  Per  Ton  is 
WORTH  SAVING. 

THE  POWERS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 

WILL  SAVE 


* 


Assures  an  even  temperature.  Fits 
any  furnace,  old  or  new.  Hot  Air, 
Steam  or  Mot  Water.  Easily  attached. 
Regulates  itself.     Sent  on  trial. 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FBEE. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

36  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAQO. 


LET  ME  SELL   YOUR  REAL 
ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS ^^ 

I  Over  20  Years  Successful  Experience 

Describe  your  property  and  give 

I  your  lowest  cash  price  in   first 

letter.  1  can  sell  your  property  no 

matter  where  located.    IF  'i  OC 

IWANT  TO   BUY    OR    SELL 

write  rae  today.    1  can  save  you 

I  time  and  money. 

NK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Re«l  Estate  Kipert, 
7 SOS  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  (;hicago. 


(J  X  U  ch  1^  X  Kt,  mate 

Kt-Kj  *    Kt-Kt  a 

Q— B4ch  Kt— Q7,  mate 

I. J. V 

K-Qs  K-K4 

<^  -  B  5  ch  B  X  P,  mate 

r. ». 3- 

P  X  P  K     Qs 

P— B  4  Q  mates 

I. a. 3. 

P  X  B  Any 

No.  734.      LII. 

Q— Kt  4              Kt— B  6  Q-Kt  8.  mate 

1.  2. 3-  

P-K  4  P-K  s 

Kt— K  7,  mate 

3. 3- 

Px  P 

Kt— K  a  ch  KtxP.  mate 

I. ». 3' 

K-B  s  K-Kt  4 

Qx  Pch  Px  P,  mate 

I.  1. 3- 

K— K  4  K  X  Kt 

Kt— Q  B  6  Q  or  Kt  mates 

I. «. 3- 

P  (K  6)  moves   Any 

Solved  by  M.  W  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Woi- 
cester.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birininghain,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Hon. 
Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.:  J.J.  Burke,  Phila- 
delphia ;  "Malvern,"  Melrose,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin, 
.Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  A.  G.  Massmann,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
A  Knight,  Tyler,  Tex. 

731  :  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  T  O  B.,  Franklin,  Va  ; 
Dr.  T.  B.  Turnbaugh,  Blootnfield,  Mo.;  A.  Gordon, 
New  York  City. 

731,  732  :  "  Twenty-three,"  and  "  Happy,"  Phila- 
delphia. 

731.  732.  733  :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

73t,  733:  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effing- 
ham, 111.;  H.  A.  S.,  Denver. 

73'.  733.  734  :  W-  J-  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  W.  W.  S., 
Randolph-.Macon  Sy stein,  Lvnchburg,  Va.;  C.  B. 
E.,  Youngslown,  O.;  D.  J  H.  Burchmore,  Evans- 
ton,  111.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia  ; 
G.Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Comments  (731):  "  Rather  weak  key"— M.  M.; 
"  Not  much  " — (i.  D.;  "  Fine  kev  and  pretty  mates" 
— F.  S.  F.;  "  Shows  marked  originality  "— H.W.  B.; 
"  The  play  of  the  black  pieces  is  rather  intricate" 
— A.  C.  W.;  "Good"-K.  K.;  "  Poor  kev  "-J.  C.  J. 
W.;  "Construction  very  loose  "—F.  G.;  "Very 
fine"— A  K. 

732  :  "•  Not  worth  the  force  expended  on  it  " — M. 
M.;  "Excellent  in  variety  and  construction  "—G. 
D.;  "The  key  is  equal  to  one  of  Mackenzie's,  and 
the  variations  of  the  finest  order  "-F.  S  F.;  "I 
like  this  much"— H.  W.  B. ;  "  Very  graceful '" — A. 
C.  W.;  "  731  is  to  be  preferred  "-  K.  K  ;  "  Key  deli- 
catelv  subtle"— J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Of  little  originality  " 
-F.  G.;  "Good"— A  K.;  "Difficult "—"Twenty- 
three." 

733:  "Good"— M.  M.;  "  Excellent  "-G.  D.; 
"Rarely  excelled  "—F.  S.  F.;  "  Fine  "— H.  W.  B.; 
"  An  excellent  study  " — A.  C.  \V.;  "  Lines  up  with 
the  best" — K.  K.;  "  Beauty  and  variety  in  excelsis" 
— J.C.  J.  W.;  "  Hardly  up' to  touinev  standard" — 
F.  G.;  "Fine  variety" — M.;  "Few  equals;  no  su- 
perior "—A  K. 

734:  "Rather  simple" — M.  M.;  "A  toothsome 
morsel  "—G.  D.;  "Remarkably  fine  and  difficult; 
a  sonata  in  C'hess  "— F.  S.  F.;  "A  light-weight  of 
the  highest  rank  "—H  W.  B.;  "  A  little  gem" — A. 
C.  W.;  "  A  fine  3-er  of  the  pony-class  "- J.  C.  J.  W.; 
"Surprisingly  good"— M.;  "Very  ingenious" — 
A  iv. 

No.  732  caught  more  solvers  than  anj'  other 
problem  of  the  Tourney. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  O.  C.  B.  got  727 
and  728. 

MILLER'S  REFORM  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Patented  and  Trade  Marked. 

For  ladi  !s  and  gentlemen,  annihil- 
ate corns,  bunions  and  all  troubles 
of  the  feet.  Need  no  breaei.s'O  in, 
and  are  WHrranted  Handmade. 
They  are  the  only  genuine  ortiio- 
pedii-  boots  whiih  favor  nature  ;  are 

glensing.  c  'infortable  and  durable. 
peclul    attention    paid    to    the 
breiikliis  down  of  the  arth  of 
the  loo..    Try  a  pair  and  be  con- 
vinced.    O'-der  by   Ki.iil.     Send   lor 
circular.       ^old  from  stock  or  made  to  Order. 

3  Somerset  St.,  corner  Beacon,  Boston,  Mass. 
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If  afflicted   with 
sore  eyes  use 


I  Print  llfly  Own  Cards 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Lkterart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


nrcwl.iis.  Newspaper.  Pie8Sli>.5.  Larger 
size.  tlM.  M.iiicy  saver.  Big  pr.  tits 
printing  for  ohers.  Type-setting  eji«> . 
rut  s  sent.  V.'rite  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  pa  I  er.  &c.,  to  factory. 
THE  PRKSS  CO.,  Morlrien.  Conn. 


The  sooner  a 
bad  lamp  chim- 
ney breaks,  the 
better. 

Now  get  Mac- 
beth's. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  yoa 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  tlicir  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  }  our  lamp. 
Macbf.th,  Pittsburgh. 


For   Invalids  and   Cripples. 

COMFORT  ON  WHEELS 

is  attained  In  its  per- 
fection throiit^h 
the  use  of 

FayTriqrcles 

and 

Invalid 
Qiairs 

Their  flue  poi-.t.s  are  ease,  grace  an!  freedom  of  motion. 
perfect  control  and  ea»y  operation,  «nr.  striiled  scope  of 
movement.  They  ar**  ea«y  of  arljnstment  mikI  IjeHiitiea  in 
appearance.  We  build  ilieni  to  oider  ti>  lit  exa<-tly  the 
special  leqiilienienta  ot  each  user.  Wiiie  ua  lor  full 
particulars. 

"  Thru  are  the  bifigest  things  of  the  age  for  cripple*."— 
J.  J.  Laaaiter,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Fay  Tricycle  &  Invalid  Chair  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


THE   MORLEY   EAR-DRUM 

Is  the  most  recent  and  most  effective  i>iri.si7>fe device 
for  the  relief  of  deafness.    It  is  easily  adjust'  d.  com- 
fortable and  s~fe.    Send  fordescipt've  booklet. 
THE   MORLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  R 
19  South   16th  Street  Philadelphia 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


TASK   OF   THE   COAL   STRIKE   COM  MISSION. 

SUCH  an  adjustment  o£  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor  in  the  anthracite  region  as  will  prevent  another  such 
experience  as  this  country  has  just  passed  through  is  demanded 
of  the  strike  settlement  commission  by  several  journals.  "The 
mental  and  physical  suffering  of  the  public, "  declares  the  New 
York  Ei'eniiig  Post,  "demands  a  removal  of  the  conditions 
which  led  up  to  the  strike,"  and.  the  Baltimore  5//«  observes 
similarly  that  the  public  "will  not  be  satisfied  "  with  the  "mere 
reestablishment  of  peace,"  but  demands  "ample  protection" 
against  such  warfare  in  the  future.     Nor  is  this  enough.     "The 

law    must    provide 


for  new  conditions, " 
urges  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Com- 
merce;  "it  must 
provide  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  atithor- 
ity  for  protecting  the 
people  from  the  re- 
sults of  deadlocks 
between  combina- 
tions of  capitalists 
and  combinations  of 
workmen." 

The  President  is 
widely  commended 
for  his  interference, 
but  some  think  the 
precedent  thus  cre- 
ated a  dangerous 
one.  It  was  "an 
extra-constitutional, 
extra-legal,  and  ex- 
tra-judicial expedient,"  declares  the  New  York  Mail  atni  Ex- 
press, and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says: 

"The  satisfaction  that  will  be  felt  that  war  is  to  cease,  that 
mining  is  to  be  resumed,  should  not  blind  thoughtful  men  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  paid  for  coal  is  the  confessed  failure  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  the  palpable  disappearance  of  law  ;  amnesty  and  for- 
giveness, if  not  condonation  or  coronation,  for  organized  resist- 


C.\UI<OLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Recorder  of  the  Commission. 


ance  to  law  ;  and  the  recourse  of  the  nation  and  the  people  to  an 

e.\temi)orized  substitute  for  the  operation  of  constitutions  and  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  their  bulwark  anil  boast  and  were 
formerly  the  exponent  of  their  jjower  and  the  object  of  their 
jjride." 

No  dissatisfaction   is  expressed  with  the  make-up  of  the  com- 
mission.    Mr.  Parker  is  editor  of  The  f-'nt'-i/ict-r/ng  aii,l  Mining 


JOHN  MrrCHELL. 

Journal,  which  said  in  a  recent  issue  that  the  miners'  union  "will 
never  live  up  to  any  agreement  with  a  coal-mining  company" 
and  therefore  "we  can  not  blame  the  presidents  of  the  anthracite 
coal-carrying  roads  for  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  t!ie 
unien,  however  much  we  may  criticize  the  rather  dictatorial  at- 
titude they  have  assumed  at  times."  Mr.  Watkins  was,  until 
recently,  associated  with  the  coal  operators  in  the  management 
of  the  Temple  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  grand  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  a 
friend  of  organized  labor.  Bishop  Spalding,  General  Wilson, 
and  Judge  Gray  are  not  considered  prejudiced,  in  favor  of  either 
side.  Below  will  be  found  some  reflections  on  various  interest- 
ing phases  of  the  strike. 

Mistakes  of  the  Miners. —  'The  strikers  had  scarcely  left  the 
mines  before  they  saw  that  they  had  not  the  monopoly  of  labor 
necessary  for  success.  They  proved,  by  resorting  to  brute  force 
in  the  very  earliest  stages,  that  in  their  judgment  their  only 
recourse  was  to  violence,  abhorrent  to  justice  and  forbidden  by 
law.  Before  employing  it  largely  they  attempted  to  conquer  by 
deliberately  devoting  the  mines  to  destruction  ;  they  tried  to 
flood  them.  Even  against  that,  however,  the  operators  stood 
firm,  and  the  pirate-like  undertaking  failed.  Thereupon  law- 
lessness grew  into  riot,  and  the  evidence  that  the  strikers  saw 
their  only  hope  in  violence  accumulated  steadily  until  it  reached 
the  appalling  volume  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  has  been 
but  partially  recorded  in  the  press. 

"At  the  mines  the  battle  was  over  the  life  of  the  law  and  the 
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right  of  citizens  tu 
labor  wit)ioul  ob- 
taining a  license 
from  a  trade  union. 
For  the  resolute  and 
faithful  official  there 
was  the  plain  duty 
of  sui)pressing  law- 
lessness and  de- 


GRAND  CHIEF 

Chosen  "  as  a 


E.    W.    i'AKKER, 

Chosen  as  "  an  expert  mining  engineer." 

fending  the  rights  which  it  assailed.  The 
lawlessness  itself  was  proof  that  to  sup- 
press it  would  be  to  start  the  mining  of 
coal.  Yet  Governor  Stone,  by  his  shame- 
less refusal  to  permit  military  protection, 
and  Governor  Odell,  by  manifestation  of 
sympathy  with  Mitchell  and  his  purposes, 
did  what  they  could  to  aid  in  the  defeat 
of  those  upon  whom  the  blows  of  lawless- 
ness were  falling.  And  behind  them  stood  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"If,  therefore,  Jfitchell's  warfare  had  won  under  this  extraor- 
dinary official  sanction,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
would  have  been  a  complete  disruption  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  majority  of  American  citizens  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible,  or  even  criminal  despot- 
ism."—  The  I^eiv  York  Suit. 

Mistakes  of  the  Operators. — "The  most  loyal  and  ardent  sup- 
jjorters  of  the  operatois  for  the  j^ast  months  could  hardly  assert 
that  their  case  has  been  well  conducted.  Fiom  the  beginning 
they  were  most  unfortunate  in  their  spokesman.  President 
Baer's  pious  cant  about  the  divine  right  of  himself  and  his  fel- 


low presidents  disgusteil  thousands  of  men  who  see  in  labor 
demagogs  one  of  tiie  greatest  dangers  this  country  has  to 
confront.  But  more  than  this,  it  has  seemed  almost  as  if  they 
had  deliberately  undertaken  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  be- 
fore the  people  by  their  jjublic  utlerances.  Their  insistence  that 
this  strike  was  one  whicli  concerned  them  alone,  and  that  the 
public  iiad  no  riglit  to  an  interest  in  it,  was  a  doctrine  which 
they  advanced  early  in  the  c<mflict  and  clung  to  pertinaciously, 
until  the  growing  danger  of  a  coal  famine  and  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  indignation  made  them  adopt  a 
ditTerent  tone.  So  thoroughly,  indeed,  did 
they  hnally  become  convinced  that  the 
nation  was  a  third  party  in  the  conflict, 
that  by  their  own  statements  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  yield  to  it. 

"No  more  cruel  j^unishment  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  operators  now  than  to  re- 
print the  long  list  of  foolish  prophecies  and 


BRIG. -GEN.   JOHN   M.   WILSON, 

As  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps." 


A  CHAiNUE   .MADE. 


-The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


E.    E.    CLARK, 

sociologist." 

of  utterly  mistaken 
statements  which 
have  come  from 
their  lips  during 
these  last  five 
months.  Even  their 
demand  for  more 
troops  as  the  one 
thing  necessary  to 
end  the   strike    was 

shown  to  be  largely  mistaken.  Had  the  operators  not  made  their 
appeal  for  a  commission,  and  still  more  troops  been  sent  in,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  strikers  could  have  held  out  for  months 
to  come,  or  at  least  could  have  kept  the  output  of  coal  down  to 
the  minimum.  All  this  is,  of  course,  quite  aside  from  the  just 
and  vital  demand  of  the  operators  and  of  all  reflective  men  that 
the  right  of  a  non-union  man  to  work,  and  to  work  unharmed,  be 
upheld  at  all  hazards.  Allowing  for  all  the  strong  points  on 
their  side,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  their  whole  case  has  been 
mismanaged  in  a  way  tliat  might  easily  lead  indignant  stock- 
holders to  demand  new  men  and  a  new  policy  in  the  future  man- 
agement of  tlie  coal  roads." — The  A'eiv  York  Eveiiiiijf  Post. 

Violence  Condoned. — "As  to  the  widespread  countenance  that 
has  been  tacitly  given  by  a  large  body  of  conservatives  to  the  in- 
timidation and  other  lawlessness  which  has  marked  the  history 
of  the  strike,  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  opens  up  verj'  grave 
and  perplexing  considerations.  It  will  be  no  small  loss  to  the 
world  if  the  simple  and  clean-cut  doctrine  which  maintains  that 
the  right  of  every  man  to  work  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards 
is  to  have  its  vitality  sapped.  That  this  is  the  tendency  of  such 
tolerance  of  intimidation  as  has  been  widely  manifested  through- 
out the  country  during  the  past  few  months  can  not  be  denied. 
That  nothing  of  the  kind  would  have  happened  a  few  years  ago 
is  equally  true.  But  it  would  be  idle  simply  to  deplore  or 
denounce  such  a  change.  The  change  has  its  roots  in  a  change 
of  conditions.  Enormous  public  interests  have  come  into  the 
concentrated  control  of  a  few  individuals,  and  with  this  concen- 
tration of  power  the  public  demands  that  there  shall  go  a  corre- 
sponding recognition  of  public  responsibility.  Fundamentally, 
it  was  the  failure  of  the  operators  to  recognize  any  such  respon- 
sibility that  was  at  the  root  of  the  indifferent  or  hostile  attitude 
of  the  public.     The  miners,  it  w;ls  felt,  confronted  a  combina- 
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tion  of  a  sort  not  drwamt  o£  in  former  days,  and  they  were  there- 
fore excused  for  resorting  to  means  not  permitted  under  laws 
and  customs  which  were  adequate  to  meeting  the  simpler  condi- 
tions of  those  days.  This  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit ;  but 
just  such  bending  of  the  kiw  is  inevitable  in  a  time  when  new 
and  strange  problems  of  vital  significance  confront  the  people  in 
their  daily  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when 
public  sentiment,  and  the  common  sense  of  all  concerned,  will 
bring  about  either  such  legislation  or  such  a  general  understand- 
ing as  to  the  right  mode  of  dealing  with  labor  disputes  as  will  do 
away  with  these  dangerous  deviations  from  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  order.  In  the  mean  while,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  all  who  are  charged  with  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of 
capital  to  remember  that  practical  wisdom  and  largeness  of 
mind  are  needful  for  ti)e  jjroper  discharge  of  that  duty  ;  that  ob- 
stinacy and  arrogance  are  not  essential  to  strength  or  real  firm- 
ness ;  and  that  those  who  attempt  to  brush  aside  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  to-day  by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  maxims  of  a 
different  time  run  counter  to  the  Scriptural  warning  not  to  put 
new  wine  into  old  bottles." — T/ie  Baltimore  Xews. 

Failure  to  Crush  a  Labor-Union. — "The  most  formidable 
attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  crush  labor-unionism  has 
ended  in  defeat.  This  is  the  great  distinguishing  fact  of  what 
is  to  be  the  memorable  coal  strike  of  igo2  ;  for  while  the  opera- 
tors still  nominally  refuse  to  recognize  the  mine  workers'  union, 
that  union  nevertheless  is  a  party  to  the  President's  plan  of 
arbitration  and  is  so  recognized  by  him.  What  the  operators 
said  they  never  would  concede  has  been  conceded,  and  hence, 
and  hence  only,  does  the  strike  draw  rapidly  to  an  end. 

"It  is  fortunate  on  the  whole  that  this  is  so.  The  aim  of  the 
immense  capital  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  operators  was  auda- 
cious to  the  last  degree.  It  could  not  possibly  have  obtained 
more  than  a  temporary  success  without  exposing  the  country  to 

the  dangers  of  so- 
cial revolution.  For 
in  the  presence  of 
combining  capital, 
in  this  case  contrary 
to  law,  labor  would 
have  been  provoked 
to  carry  the  contest 
for   its   right   to  or- 
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BISHOP  JOHN  L.    SPALDI.N'G  (ROM.    CA  I  H/), 
Added  to  the  Commission  by  the  President. 

ganize  to  the  last  extremity.  From  the 
grave  consequences  of  so  desperate  a 
struggle  as  that  inevitably  would  have 
been,  the  country,  let  us  hope,  has  been 
spared  by  the  yielding  of  the  operators  un- 
der the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

"Capital  must  make  up  its  mind  to  get 
along  with  unionized  labor.  Such  labrr  is 
here  to  stay,  and  the  law  is  more  likely  to 
compel  the  unionization  of  labor  than  it  is  to  outlaw  the  labor- 
union.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized,  the  sooner  will  the 
country  be  placed  on  the  way  toward  attaining  a  permanent  in- 
dustrial peace."—/'//.?  Springfield  Republkau. 


AT   LAS  I 

-  The  Fhiladelpltia  J'ress. 

JOHN    MITCHELL   AS   A    LABOR   LEADER. 

AM  now  grasping  tlie  hands  of  two  great  Presidents," 
Speaker  Henderson  is  reported  to  have  said  a  few  days 
ago,  as  he  shook  hands  simultaneouslj-  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  upon  entering  the  President's  temporary  home  in 
Washington ;  and  most  of  tlie  newspapers  agree  with  the 
Speaker's  estimate,  except  the  New  York  Sun,  which  intimates 
that  Mr.  Henderson  is  becoming  demented.  John  Mitchell  has 
led  two  great  strikes  to  conclusions  accepted  by  the  strikers, 
which  is  more  than  any  other  labor  leader  in  the  United  States 
has  ever  done.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  finding  of  the 
strike  commission  will  be  favorable  to  the 
demands  of  the  men,  but  some  papers 
argue  that  the  precedent  of  settlement 
by  arbitration  will  prove  as  valuable  to  la- 
bor, in  the  long  run,  as  a  present  rise  in 
wages.  Mr.  Mitchell's  force  has  been  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area,  and  made  up  of 
many   nationalities,   but    they    have   been 


A  RECENT  poem  appeals  to  God  to  save  tiie  country  from  "  the  drifting 
wintriness  of  doubt  that  chills  the  twilight  of  a  wearied  age."  Now  just 
see  what  else  the  coal  strike  is  responsible  iov.—  T/ie  Atlanta  Joxirnal. 


HON.    GEORGE  GRAV. 

As  a  judge  of  a  United  States  Court. 


kept  under  efficient 
control  for  more 
than  five  months. 
The  Philadelphia 
North  A  VI  e  r  ic  a  it 
savs : 


"To  the  President 


THOMAS  H.  WATKINS. 

Acquainted  u-ith  iminingand  selling  of  coal. 
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"I'M    OETTING     CKOSS-EYED     WATCHING 
TO   SEE   WHICH   IS  CoMINC.   OLT  THIS  KND." 
—  7 he  PliiUidelplua  Inquirer. 

of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Inline  Workers  of 
America  a  joyful  people  awards  the 
victors'  crowns  of  laurel.  Under 
their  leadership  two  great  triumphs 
have  been  won.  The  strike  is  virtu- 
ally ended,  mining"  will  be  resumed, 
fear  of  a  fuel  famine  accompanied 
by  great  suffering  and  social  up- 
heaval is  banished,  and  public  at- 
tention may  be  turned  to  considera- 
tion of, the  broader  meaning  of  the 
contest  and  its  results. 

"President  Mitchell  conducted  the 
longer  and  in  some  respects  the 
harder  campaign,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  even  by  his  antagonists 
that  the  forces  of  organized  labor 
owe  what  thej'  have  gained  to  his 
foresight,  prudence,  j^atience,  and 
unwavering  fidelity  to  their  cause. 
The  qualities  of  leadership  shown  by 
Mitchell  have  won  for  him  the  ad- 
miration of    unprejudiced    men,  and 

his  sincerity  commands  the  respect  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
class  all  strike  managers  as  'agitators'  and  deluders  of  the 
workingman. 

"By  the  moderation  of  b-is  demands  Mitchell  avoided  the  dan- 
ger of  prejudicing  the  public  against  the  union  at  the  start,  and 
when  he  offered  to  submit  everything  to  arbitration,  assuming 
the  attitude  of  one  who  seeks  only  a  fair  hearing  and  delivers  no 
ultimatum,  he  placed  the  miners  in  an  impregnable  position  from 
which  only  their  own  folly  could  dislodge  them.  It  is  proof  of 
masterly  generalship  that  Mitchell  held  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  that  position  for  more  than  five  months,  and  never  per- 
mitted it  to  be  enticed  into  pitched  battle  on  ground  cunningly 
selected  by  his  adversaries. 

"Mitchell  and  his  steadfast  lieutenants  have  won  recognition 
of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  protection  and  to  present  its 
grievances  and  demands,  through  representatives  chosen  by 
itself  in  its  own  way,  to  organized  capital.  They  have  forced 
confederated  capital  to  treat  with  labor  as  a  body  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  individual  laborer ;  to  arrange  terms  of  coop- 
eration with  an  equal  instead  of  flinging  what  scraps  it  pleases 
to  helpless  dependents;  that  a  day's  wage  should  be  a  just 
share   of  joint  product  not  a  dole  of  charity,   a  begrudged  bit 


of  a  coal  baron's    bounty,    to   be   scrambled   for   by    starveling 

menials." 

liignity,  patience,  self-restraint,  and  wisdom  are  attril^uted  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  by  the  Vn^^X.l^\\  Journal  \\\  the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  most  the  coal  operators  can  say  of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  that  he 
is  an 'outsider, '  an  '  interloper, '  a'resident  of  Indiana.'  They 
can  not  refute  the  statement  that  he  is  a  sober  man  and  an 
executive  officer  of  remarkable  ability,  who  carries  him.self  v/itli 
dignity  all  the  time  and  who  has  made  the  extraordinary  record 
of  keeping  all  but  a  comparative  few  of  his  tens  of  thousands  of 
fellow-unionists  from  trespassing  during  all  the  months  the 
strike  has  already  lasted. 

"The  patience,  self-restraint,  and  wisdom  he  exhibited  at  the 
White  House  conference  contrasted  markedly  with  the  intemper- 
ate speech  and  haughty  manner  of  .some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  He  met  the  President  face  to  face,  and  wisely,  not 
in  a  condescending  or  supercilious  or  pray-be-quick-about-it 
manner ;  and  the  Washington  corresi)ondents  reported  that  he 
pleased  the  President  and  im])ressed  him  deeply.  The  operators 
and  their  partizans  have  tried  hard  to  plant  the  idea  that 
Mitchell  is  another  Debs,  but  tiiey  have  merely  succeeded  in 
])roving  themselves  strong  in  defamation  as  well  as  in  arro- 
gance." 

-Mr.  Mitchell  proposed  arbitra- 
tion five  months  ago;  the  opera- 
tors finally  accepted  it.  That  is 
the  waj'  the  Baltimore  American 
puts  it : 

"In  the  beginning  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell proposed  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  differences. 
The  operators  stupidly  refused  the 
proposal,  and  found  themselves 
against  the  stone  wall  of  the 
strike.  For  months,  even  up  to 
October  3,  they  poitively  declined 
to  arbitrate.  Mr.  Mitchell  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
renew  his  proposal,  the  operators 
each  time  rejecting  it.  Finally, 
when  every  other  means  had 
been  exhausted,  when  they  had 
tried  and  found  themselves  un- 
able to  even  crack  the  strike,  to- 


Soft  Coal  :  "  Shake,  nei,i;hbor,  I'm  one  of  >ou." 

Haki)  Coal  :  "  Ah,  there,   Morgan  ;    take  this  rude  fellah  out  and  throw 
him  back  into  the  $4  class,  where  he  belongs  ! "  —  The  Chidigo  News. 
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say    notliiiij^  of    breaking     it,    the  operators    surrendered    and 
consented  to  arljilrate. 

"Does  not  their  action,  after  their  almost  unparalleled  stub- 
bornness, carry  with  it  a  lesson?  Has  not  tliat  same  stubborn- 
ness demonstrated  the  occasional  imbecility  of  capital  in  jjij^antic 
combinations?  Has  it  not  been  proved  to  capital  that  where 
right  is  on  the  side  of  labor,  tliat  right  will  prevail?  Does  any- 
body doubt  that  capital  could  have  been  beaten  as  it  has  been 
had  it  not  been  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  and  wrong  in  its 
refusal  to  meet  labor  honestly  and  deal  .squarely  before  a  board 
of  arbitration  ?  May  we  not  safely  conclude  th.-it  in  consetpience 
of  this  herculean  struggle  capital  has  learned  much  of  the  spirit 
and  the  staying  powers  of  labor;  that  hereafter  it  will  be  more 
ready  to  meet  and  treat  with  the  men  who  create  it  ;  that  an 
enormous  impetus  has  l>een  given  tlie  cause  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  labor  troubles,  and  that  there  will  never  again  be  another 
great  strike?  " 

LIMIT  TO   NEW   YORK   SKYSCRAPERS. 

SO  many  "skyscrapers  "  have  been  erected  or  are  in  process  of 
erection  in  Manliattan  that  not  a  lew  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  New  York  City  is  entering  upon  a  great  era  of 
rebuilding,  from  which  it   will  emerge  radically  changed  in  ap- 


A    NEW   SKVSCKAPER    ENCKOAL  HING    LFoN    rHi:    LIGHT   ANO    AIR   OK   AN 

OLn   ONK. 

On  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

pearance.  Some  rather  astonishing  ideas  of  what  the  new  city 
will  look  like  have  been  entertained  by  imaginative  minds. 
Bioadway,   for  example,  is  to  be  fringed  with  twenty-five-story 


structures  for  miles,  and.  on  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  the 
four-  and  five-story  building  is  to  become  extinct.  People  who 
are  regaling  their  fancy  with  such  ])ictures  are  reminded  in  The 
AllaiUii  Monthly  by  Mr.  Burton  J.  Ilendrick,  an  editor  whose 
office  is  right  in  the  thick  of  the  New  York  skyscraper  district,  and 
who  evidently  speaks  from  experience  as  well  as  professional 
knowledge,  that  some  space  will  have  to  be  left  between  these 
monster  structures  for  light  and  air.  If  some  of  the  builders  of  big 
buildings  had  tliought 
of  that  j)()int  sooner, 
it  would  have  been 
money  in  their  pock- 
ets. Says  Mr.  Ilen- 
drick : 

"The  American 
Surety  Company,  for 
example,  had  erected 
a  twenty-story  build 
ing  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Pine  Street 
and  Broadway,  spleii- 
didly  lighted  on  ;dl 
four  sides,  before  it 
occurred  to  the  direc- 
tors that  their  light  on 
the  south  and  east 
might  be  cut  off  at 
any  lime  by  the  erec- 
tion of  another  large 
skyscraper.  The  re 
suit  is  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  lease 
this  property  them- 
selves for  a  long  pe- 
riod in  order  to  con 
trol  its  development. 
When  the  Atlantic 
Insurance  Company 
built  its  twenty-story 
structure  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Wall 
and  William  streets, 
it  was  suggested  that 
the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  New  York  prop- 
ert}-,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  William  and 
Exchange  Place,  be 
included  in  the  site. 
The  latter  property 
indeed  was  offered  for 
$600,000,  but  the  offer 
was  rejected.  The 
Atlantic  Building  was 
hardly  up,  however, 
when  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York 
filed  plans  for  an  im- 
mense structure  of  its  own,  the  site  of  which  included  the  plot 
rejected  by  the  insurance  company.  The  erection  of  this  sky- 
scraper would  have  cut  off  the  southerly  light  of  the  Atlantic 
Building,  and  the  company  was  therefore  only  too  glad  to 
purchase  the  property,  paying,  however,  $r, 000, 000  for  it,  or 
$400,000  more  than  the  offer  of  a  year  before.  This  $400,000 
represented  the  penalty  paid  for  its  failure  to  exercise  ordi- 
narily foresight  in  protecting  its  building.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  similar  instances  in  the  last  twelve  months,  details  of 
which  need  not  be  given  here.  The  important  point  is  that  now 
one  of  the  ordinary  precautions  of  skyscraper  construction  is  the 
acquisition  of  property  adjoining  the  site  whose  immediate  im- 
provement is  aimed  at,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the 
precious  sunlight  which  the  courts  have  decided  is  unalienably 
its  own. 

"The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  development  of  the  modern  city 


Copyright  by  Charles  RiUnimnn,  .New  Vork  City. 

THK  "FLATIRON"  BUILDING  IN   NEW   VORK. 

Bounded  by  three  streets,  its  supply  of  light 
and  air  is  secure. 
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ih  plaiu.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sites  available  for 
large  oth».o  buikliugs  aic  linntetl  in  number  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  their  erection  necessarily  implies  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  adjoining  property  can  not  be  extensively  built  upon." 


WHO   WILL  WIN    IN   THE   CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS? 

USUALLY,  about  this  time,  each  of  the  great  parties  is  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind  over  the  certain  victory  visible  just 
ahead,  and  the  papers  are  rendered  jjictiiresque  by  the  most 
contrary  and  irreconcilable  mathematical  ilemonstratious.  This 
year  is  rendered  notable,  however,  by  a  dearth  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and,  indeed,  by  a  seeming  apathy  in  regard  to  the  result. 
A  humorous  element  has  been  injected  into  this  otherwise  dull 
campaign  by  sober  declarations  from  politicians  on  both  sides 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  other  side  win,  just  to 


The  Elephant  :  "  What's  the  matter?     Does  the  noise  disturb  you.'" 

—  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

show  the  people  its  incompetence.  And  other  politicians  reply, 
with  ec^^ial  gravity,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  belter  after  all  to 
carry  the  election,  as  the  people  already  know  how  incompetent 
the  other  fellows  are. 

The  Republicans  now  have  a  majority  of  forty-five  in  the 
House,  and  Joseph  H.  Manley  (Rep.), of  Maine,  reckons  that  in 
this  election  the  majority  will  be  cut  down  to  thirty-eight.  Even 
this  estimate  is  considered  "probably  too  high  "  by  the  Republi- 
can St.  Louis  G lobe- Democrat,  which  thinks  that  twenty  or 
thirty  "will  very  likely  be  nearer  the  mark."  The  next  House 
will  have  twenty-nine  members  more  than  the  present  one,  and 
the  uncertainties  of  the  new  congressional  districts  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  prophets.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  however, 
sees  a  resemblance  between  the  political  conditions  this  year  and 
the  conditions  in  1892,  and  believes  that  "the  Republicans  are 
badly  scared,  and  have  a  right  to  be."  The  Republican  skies 
are  "black  with  terror-impelling  clouds."  and  "they  recognize 
the  signs  of  a  cyclone  "  ;  the  party  is  "disrupted  over  trusts  and 
tariff  revision  and  the  personal  ambitions  of  leaders,"  while  the 
Democrats  are  "acting  together  in  perfect  harmony."  J  he  Coi'i- 
stitution  proceeds : 

"Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  the  campaign  have 
been  impressed  with  the  general  air  of  hopelessness  that  sounds 
in  Republican  claims  and  compels  an  unwonted  apathy  among 
the  Republican  voters  all  over  the  country.  It  seems  forewritten 
that  the  people  want  a  new  deal — a  Democratic  revival  and 
revelation  of  the  records  made  by  the  Republican  party  since  the 
advent  of  McKinley  in  1S97." 

An  independent  estimate  may  be  seen  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Philadelphia  Record : 

"There  are  some  indications  of  the  drift  of  events  which  can 
not  be  mistaken.     The  first  of  these  is  the  result  of  the  elections 


in  Oregon.  Vermont,  and  Maine.  In  each  of  these  States  solid 
Republican  delegations  were  chosen  by  large  majorities,  and 
while  the  Republicans  gained  no  seats  they  lost  none  and  ob- 
tained a  larger  vote  and  majorities  than  in  the  last  off-year  elec- 
tions. Other  favorable  indications  are  the  lack  of  division 
amoii).;  the  Republicans  and  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  drift 
towaril  the  Democratic  party.  Judging  from  general  indications 
and  that  indefinable  but  easily  perceived  atmosphere  which  al- 
ways pervades  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  campaign,  the  conclusion 
is  authorized  that  a  Republican  majority  in  the  next  House  of 
Representatives  is  reasonably  certain." 


FINANCIAL   LOSS   BY   CUBAN    INDEPENDENCE. 

AMERICAN  intervention  in  the  island  of  Cuba  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  cash  asset  to  the  Cubans.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  La  Luclia  (Havana).  It  states  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  intervention  there  was  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate,  but  now  that  the  intervention 
has  come  to  an  end  the  value  of  real  estate  has  fallen  and  the 
interest  on  money  has  risen.  What  caused  this  rise  and  fall  in 
the  value  of  real  estate?     La  Lucha  endeavors  to  explain : 

'  Because  it  was  believed  that  thereafter  the  political  and 
even  the  economic  destinies  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
would  be  indissolubly  joined  together ;  because  it  was  believed 
that  we  would  secure  the  Northern  market  forever ;  because,  for 
the  moment,  a  guaranty  was  seen  in  the  intervention  promising 
that  we  would  experience  no  convulsions  in  passing  from  the 
regime  of  dependence  to  that  of  independence. 

"  Capitalists  were  overjoyed  and  the  proprietor  of  any  small 
house  or  farm  anticipated  the  receipt  of  several  thousand  dollars 
for  his  estates. 

"But  reaction  came  on  apace,  while  the  idea  was  spreading 
that  our  relations  with  the  Americans  would  not  be  so  close,  that 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  that  market,  that  the  intervention 
would  come  to  an  end.  The  value  of  real  estate  went  sensibly 
down  and  the  interest  on  money  rose,  and  to-day  it  is  difficult  in 
Havana  to  find  tenants  for  houses  that  exceed  $85  and  $100  per 
month. 

"This  positive  influence  exercised  bj-  the  Americans  in  our 
economic  situation  and  in  our  stock  market  is  proven  every  day. 
Is  there  no  hope  of  attaining  commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
North?  Then  depression  comes  ;  all  stock  goes  down;  there  is 
no  business,  no  transactions  ;  the  stagnation  is  complete.  Hope 
arises,  that  hope  that  encourages  the  dying,  that  strengthens 
the  prostrate,  that  makes  the  shipwrecked  marines  clutch  the 
plank.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  by  art  or  magic  our  market  rallies 
and  all  stock  has  a  tendency  to  rise." 

The  same  paper  finds  the  same  causes  operating  in  the  same 
way  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.     It  says  : 

"See  what  is  now  occurring  with  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Not  long  ago  they  were  quoted  at  a  low  price  and  large  estates 
could  be  purchased  for  a  few  thousands,  yet  the  statement  that 
the  Americans  propose  to  discuss  whether  the  island  belongs  to 
Cuba  or  to  the  United  States  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  has  sufficed  to  produce  a  rise  in  the  value  of  lands 
in  that  picturesque  isle.  The  very  eventuality  that  the  point 
may  be  decided  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  has  sufficed  to 
produce  that  effect.  That  is,  that  the  eventuality  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  be  acknowledged  as  an  American  possession  determines, 
beforehand,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  its  lands.  And  the  eventuality 
that  it  continue  as  Cuban  produces  a  fall  in  that  price. 

"The  immense  and  formidable  economic  power  of  the  United 
States  that  troubles  European  countries  so  much  may  carry  us 
to  poverty  or  to  opulence  according  to  its  favorable  or  adverse 
mood.  We  are  part  of  the  political  and  economic  gearing  of  the 
American  Union.  Let  us  pray  to  be  spared  from  being  crushed 
by  the  enormous  wheels  of  the  colossal  engine," 


A  Tobacco  Paper  on  Cigarette-Smoking.— Within 

almost  two  months  two  prominent  trade  journals  have  spoken 
against  the  interests  which  they  represent.  Bonfort's  Wine 
a?id  Spirit  Circular  first  denounced  the  "average  saloon,"  and 
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now  The  Southern  Tobacconist,  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  speaks  against 
excessive  smoking  by  minors.     It  says: 

"Mr.  Saunders,  nineteen  years  old,  a  minor,  and  local  editor 
of  the  Elizabeth  City  Tarheel,  tests  by  appeal  to  North  Caro- 
lina's supreme  court  his  right  to  make  and  smoke  cigarettes. 
The  Winston  yio«r«rt/ praises  his  precocity  and  spunk,  and  lauds 
";e  young  man  as  up  to  the  times,  etc.  If  the  editor  is  like  some 
other  inveterate  cigarette  smokers,  he  may  not  live  to  see  the 
suit  ended  or  reach  his  majority  ;  that  depends  on  constitution, 
inheritance,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  business  men  of 
biggest  brain  in  railroad  presidents  and  great  factory  manage- 
ments, etc.,  who  prohibit  cigarette-smoking  in  old  or  young, 
based  on  the  fact  that  cigarette  smokers  are  far  less  useful  and 
reliable  morally  and  physically  than  non-users. 
"  "  We  must  accept  this  practical  result  as  a  fact.  The  law  says 
in  most  States :  Let  a  man  be  a  man  before  he  can  judge  for 
himself  whether  to  poison  himself  with  excess  or  not.  Where  is 
there  a  parent  that  advises  a  son  to  smoke  for  his  health  or  for 
his  business  good?  We  are  opposed  to  the  youtliful  smoker, 
who  never  knows  what  excess  is  or  harm  till  bad   health  comes." 


COAL-MINING    BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

IT  is  a  notable  fact  that  when  the  distress  due  to  the  coal 
famine  was  at  its  height,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies  were 
given  a  hearing,  only  two  daily  newspapers  in  the  country  (so 
far  as  our  observation  extended)  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
anthracite  mines  —  The  New  York  Socialist 
Daily  People  and  the  New  York  Democratic 
American  and  Journal.  The  New  York 
Democratic  state  convention  put  a  plank  in  its 
platform  declaring  that  "  we  advocate  the 
national  ownership  and  operation  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  mines,"  but  the  party  press  has  re- 
pudiated it,  and  Mr.  Coler,  the  candidate  for 
governor,  said  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  that 
"state  regulation  and  control  of  corporations 
of  its  own  creation  should,  whenever  possible, 
be  preferred  to  the  concentration  of  such  power 
in  the  bands  of  the  federal  Government." 
Judging  from  the  expressions  of  the  press,  the 
country  is  a  long  way  from  public  ownership 
of  such  industries  as  the  business  of  mining 
hard  coal. 

The  proposition  in  the  New  York  State  Dem- 
ocratic platform  seems  "unfortunate  and  in- 
iquitous" to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  adds  that  "it  has  no  friend  among  sane 
and  patriotic  men,  and  it  deserves  to  have 
none,"  It  "is  a  Socialistic  proposition,"  says 
the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  refers  to  it  as  a  wild  doctrine  that  "a  sensible  ape 
would  reject,  and  a  lawyer's  office-boy  riddle  in  half  a  min- 
ute." The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  deems  the  pro- 
position "sheer  demagogj',"  and  thinks  it  merely  a  "stupid 
bid  for  votes."  "The  situation  in  the  anthracite  region  has 
been  very  exasperating, "  remarks  the  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.) , 
"but  there  is  uo  more  reason  for  appealing  to  Socialism  for  a 
remedy  than  there  is  for  advocating  the  crowning  and  anoint- 
ing of  a  czar  at  Washington,"  The  Hartford  7'/w^j(Ind.  Dem.) 
remarks  with  quiet  satire  : 

"Much  cheaper  and  simpler  for  the  people  than  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  coal-mines  would  be  the  require- 
ment by  a  federal  statute  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  shall 
hereafter  be  ten  dollars  a  ton,  of  which  five  dollars  shall  go  to 
the  miner  and  the  other  five  to  the  mine  operator.  Both  parties 
to  the  present  strike  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  such  an 
arrangement,  and  it  would  also  have  the  merit  of  being  fully  as 
defensible,  as  a  constitutional  measure,  as  the  federal  ownership 


of  the  mines,  which  this  noted  oppyonent  of  an  income  tax  [David 
B.  11  ill  J  now  advocates." 

In  the  solidly  Democratic  South  the  government  ownership 
idea  collides  with  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.  Mr.  Coler's 
words,  quoted  al>ove,  express  the  Southern  sentiment  pretty 
well.  Says  the  Nashville  American  (Dem.)  :  "The  rights  of 
the  States  have  been  materially  encroached  upon  within  the  last 
forty  years.  But  here  we  have  the  Democracy  of  a  great  State 
declaring  for  a  policy  which,  logically  followed  out,  means  the 
most  radical  departure  from  Democratic  principles  yet  proposed." 
"The  whole  thing  seems  to  us  to  be  absurd  and  utterly  impracti- 
cable," declares  the  Richmond  Times  (Dem.),  and  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  (Dem.)  thinks  that  this,  with  every  other  phase  of 
Socialistic  doctrine,  "is  losing  whatever  influence  it  once  had  in 
this  country."  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  be- 
lieves that  the  demand  for  government  ownership  should  be  dis- 
couraged "on  every  public  ground,"  but  the  Charlotte  Observer 
(Dem.)  treats  the  whole  matter  lightly,  as  "the  demand  was  of 
course  put  in  the  platform  merely  to  catch  the  laboring  vote,  and 
not  because  Mr.  Hill  or  any  of  the  leaders  considered  it  seriously." 

Some  of  the  Republican  papers  imagine  that  Mr.  Hill  hopes  to 
capture  the  Presidential  nomination  by  rivaling  Messrs.  Bryan 
and  Johnson  as  a  radical.  So  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  (Rep.).     The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  remarks: 

"  We  may  expect  to  see  this  demand  for  government  owner- 


SELLING  COAL  TO  THE  POOR  IN  NEW  YORK  CITV  AT  FIFTEE.N  CENTS  A   PAIL. 


ship  of  the  coal-mines  repeated  in  many  Democratic  conventions. 
It  will  not  be  strange  if  it  should  gain  impetus  enough  to  become 
the  dominating  plank  in  the  national  Democratic  platform. 
Then  we  shall  have  latter-day  Democracy  reduced  to  its  logical 
elements  and  presented  in  its  naked  franknessof  state  socialism. 
That  will  put  an  end  to  present  hopes  of  Democratic  harmony 
and  exact  a  reorganization  of  parties  even  more  extensive  than 
that  which  followed  the  nomination  of  Bryan  in  1S96. " 

A  coal-region  view  may  be  seen  in  the  following  comment  by 
the  Scranton  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"Just  imagine  our  coal-mines  being  run  b}' the  Government 
either  of  Harrisburg  or  Washington.  In  addition  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  two  months'  leave  with  pay  each  year,  Saturday 
half-holidays,  and  uniforms,  if  any  group  of  miners  wante<l  more 
pay  a  demand  and  a  strike  would  bring  it,  under  penalty  of  the 
party  in  power  losing  the  labor  vote  ;  and  there  would  be  milk 
and  honey  in  the  coal-fields — until : 

"The  general  public  got  sick  of  such  unbusiness-like  business 
and  came  down  hard  on  it,  and  then  all  this  non.sense  would  be 
done  away  with.     For  while  it  is  true  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  gener- 
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ous  employer,  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  long 
arm  for  the  man  who  steps  on  his  corns  or  crowds  him  to  the 
wall." 

The  New  York  American  and  Journal  (Dem.),  which  favors 
government  ownership,  says: 

"'Would  you.*  demands  a  trust  organ,  indifferent  to  the  ills 
we  have  under  private  monopoly,  but  in  a  fearful  state  of  mind 
about  imaginary  ills  under  government  ownership  of  the  coal 
mines,  'would  you  1-ike  Boss  Quay  to  be  in  control  of  the  anthra- 
cite supply,  and  consequently  of  the  votes  of  145,000  miners? ' 

"No.  But  government  ownership  of  mines  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  boss  control,  any  more  than  government  ownership 
of  the  post-office  means  boss  control  of  the  employees  of  the  postal 
service.  Let  the  Government  become  the  proprietor  of  the  coal- 
mines, dnd  the  necessity  for  the  extension  to  the  mine  workers 
of  the  strictest  civil-service  merit  rules  would  be  obvious  to  all. 

"Yet  Boss  Quay  and  the  spoils  system  would  be  far  better 
than  Boss  Baer  and  private  monopoly.  Not  even  a  political 
pirate  like  Pennsylvania's  master  would  dare  to  hold  out  against 
public  need  and  public  opinion  as  the  coal  trust  has  done.  The 
worst  of  political  bosses  is  a  safer  ruler  than  a  monopolist  by 
divine  right,  for  no  political  boss  is  free  from  fear  of  an  outraged 
people  at  the  ballot-box. 

"So,  if  there  had  to  be  so  restricted  a  choice,  everybody  of 
sense  would  assuredly  prefer  Quay  and  coal  to  Baer  and  no 
coal." 


sters  '  who  offer  their  '  information  '  for  a  few  dollars  a  week.  A 
little  thought  should  convince  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence 
that  no  one  who  really  had  valuable  information  would  be  obliged 
to  peddle  it  in  this  fashion. 

"And  yet  so  strong  is  the  popular  supposition  that  Wall  Street 
is  absolutely  paved  with  gold  that  almost  any  kind  of  '  cheap 
jack  '  plan  in  accordance  with  that  theory  will  suffice  to  extract 
from  pockets  of  the  public  money  that  in  almost  all  cases  has 
been  very  hardly  earned  and  saved  with  difficulty. 

"  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  readers  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal as  a  whole  need  to  be  cautioned  against  such  schemes  as 
these.  Yet,  from  inquiries  we  occasionally  receive  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  people  are  caught  by  baits  only 
a  little  more  artistic.  We  can  not  too  strongly  advise  against 
parting  with  one  cent  of  money  in  these  days  for  any  but  securi- 
ties either  tried  or  proven,  or  clearly  possessing  actual  merit. 
There  has  been  no  time  in  years  when  it  is  so  necessary  to  know 
values  as  at  present. 

"  Wall  Street  offers  many  opportunities  to  those  who  know 
values  and  possess  some  capital.  But  until  people  learn  that 
some  stocks  are  cheap  at  $200  per  share  and  others  dear  at  2 
cents  per  share,  and  until  people  learn  that  those  who  really 
know  something  about  the  market  do  not  need  to  peddle  their 
information  for  a  living,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  money  will 
continue  to  be  lost  both  in  and  out  of  Wall  Street." 


A   WALL-STREET   WARNING   AGAINST   SOME 
WALL-STREET   METHODS. 

"NT  O  book  has  yet  appeared  telling  a  sure  way  to  win  in  "play- 
^  ^  ing  the  stock  market,"  and  the  sure  rule  for  avoiding  loss 
(by  avoiding  "the  Street  ")  seems  to  be  pretty  largely  disregard- 
ed ;  but  The  Wall  Street  Jojtrnal  msikes,  an  effort  to  save  the 
money  of  some  of  its  readers  by  selecting  two  Wall-Street  prac- 
tises and  sounding  a  warning  against  them.  One  of  these  is  the 
sale  of  shares  at  such  bargain  prices  as  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  cents 
apiece ;  the  other  is  the  sale  of  sure  and  certain  predictions  of 
price  movements.     It  says  : 

"Now,  no  sensible  man  supposes  for  a  moment  that  first-class 
business  enterprises  need  promotion  on  the  basis  of  half-page  or 
page  advertisements  offering  stock  at  a  few  cents  a  share.  To 
any  one  of  experience  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  chance  of  ma- 
king money  by  buying  '  shares  '  so  advertised  is  infinitesimal. 
Furthermore,  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd  to  suppose  that 
•  the  secrets  of  the  market  are  at  the  command  of  advertising  'tip- 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

On  the  contrary,  the  people  seem  to  be  drifting  in  the  direction  of  unso- 
cialism — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Secrktary  Shaw  says  the  law  gives  him  discretion  ;  he  ought  to  use 
some. —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

AftivK  the  coal  strike  is  settled  what  a  reunion  of  old  settlers  will  be 
possible  \— The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

By  repealing  the  duly  of  67  cents  a  ton  on  anthracite  coal,  we  could 
doubtless  force  the  price  down  from  $18  to  $6  a  ton.  —  The  Detroit  News. 

Europe  is  beginning  to  think  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  "  You 
mind  your  business,  and  we'll  mind  yours." — The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Government  will  let  contracts  for  pneumatic  mail  tubes.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  sell  \-our  second-hand  post-holes. — T lie  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Fort  Rh.EY  maneuvers  were  suspended  on  account  of  rain.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  pull  off  the  ne.\t  great  war  in  a  coliseum. —  The 
Chicago  News. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  get  all  the  "  bad  trusts"  to  step  to  the 
left,  so  that  they  could  be  punished  without  hurting  the  good  ones?— 77« 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Five  cities  in  Scotland  have  presented  Mr.  Carnegie  with  their  freedom. 
Of  course  this  includes  his  being  free  to  give  each  of  them  a  library. —  Tlie 
Biiitimore  American. 

"  The  shortage  in  the  coal  supply,"  growled  a  man  who  had  just  got  in  a 
few  loads,  "  is  becoming  serious.  It  shows  already  in  every  ton  you  buy." 
—  The  Indianapolis  Nnvs. 
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TROUBLES   OF   AN    ITALIAN   COMPOSER   IN 

AMERICA. 

SIGNOR  MASCAGNI,  the  famous  Italian  composer,  is  learn- 
ing what  Americans  mean  by  "the  strenuous  life,"  and  the 
chapter  of  accidents  accompanying  his  first  public  appearances 
in  this  country  is  affording  much  annisement.  His  first  difficul- 
ties arose  from  the  fact  that  he  brought  with  him  a  company  of 
musicians  from  Italy,  apparently  in  violation  of  the  labor  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  upon  his  arrival  here  the  Musical 
Union  refused  to  cooperate  with  him  in  furnishing  the  rest  of 
the  parts  necessary  to  complete  his  orchestra.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  first  performance,  declares  the  New  York  Times, 
"he  received  several  threatening  and  warning  letters  in  the 
morning's  mail,  saying  that  some  members  of  his  orchestra  and 
chorus,  influenced  by  the  Musical  Union,  would  betray  him  and 
throw  false  notes  into  the  music."  Later  in  the  morning  he 
found  himself  without  a  harpist,  and  "he  told  his  managers  that 
they  must  either  produce  a  harpist  or  he  would  return  to  Italy." 
The  harpist  finally  arrived,  from  Philadelphia.  In  the  afternoon 
Mascagni  had  difficulty  with  the  United  States  officials  over  the 
question  of  the  violation  of  the  labor  laws,  but,  after  some  par- 
leying, peremptory  action  was  staved  off.  Later  still,  Nahan 
Franko's  lawyer  appeared  on  the  .scene  and  served  notice  of  a 
suit  for  the  services  of  Franko  and  his  rejected  musicians,  who 
usually  provide  the  music  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  however,  the  first-night  performance  was 
gone  through  as  scheduled.  "  Few  in  the  audience  who  saw  the 
nervous  gestures  of  Mascagni  as  he  conducted  that  evening  real- 
ized how  nervous  he  was,"  remarks  The  Times.  Two  nights 
later,  however,  Mascagni  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  defeat. 
Notwithstanding  Herculean  labors  and  a  rehearsal  so  lengthy 
that  it  delayed  a  banquet  in  his  honor  until  the  viands  were  cold, 

"Iris  "  could  not  be 
presented  on  the 
appointed  night, 
and  the  disappoint- 
ed audience  was 
compelled  to  return 
home.  "Iris"  was 
finallj'  presented  for 
the  first  tiine  in 
Philadelphia  on  the 
evening  of  October 
14,  but  the  worries 
incident  to  its  pro- 
:luction    were    such 

-,  „ ,  ^. ,  .  ,,  r  ,    that    Mascagni    felt 

Mascagni:     "I   bid    you    tarewell,    unKrateCul  ° 

Pesaro.  but  I  will  yet  lake  proud  revenue  upon  unable  to  attend  an 
you.  With  me  goes  not  only  my  genius,  but  elaborate  banquet 
also  a  precious   freight  of   cravats   and    boots!"  _ 

[Mascagni  was  recently  dismissed  from  the  di-  arranged  in  blS 
rectorship  of  the  Rossini  Conservatory  at  Pesaro,  honor  bv  the  Ital- 
Jtaiy  ]  .  / 

-From  (7K^/n  .I/«i,7;//w  (Milan).  '^ns  of  Philadel- 
phia. Several  mem- 
bers of  his  orchestra,  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
were  so  incensed  because  of  his  non-attendance  at  this  function 
that  they  consulted  a  firm  of  attorneys  concerning  the  advisability 
of  breaking  their  contracts. 

"The  first  week  of  the  Mascagni  season,"  observes  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "has  supplied  more  material  for  the  gossipers  of 
the  newspapers  than  for  critical  discussion."  The  same  paper 
continues : 

"A  large  misconception  of  Signor  Mascagni's  artistic  character 
on  the  part  of  his  managers,  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  metro- 
politan opera  field,  and  of  operatic  conditions  in  America  on  the 


A  FKENCH  CARICATURF  OF   MASCAGNI. 

— From  JJ'  Assielte  de  Bear  re. 


part  of  the  composer,  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  which  has  prevailed  ever  since  hiscoming.  Evi- 
dently the  trouble  with  the  orcliestra  was  the  least  of  the  embar- 
rassments which  have  befallen  the  enterprise.  It  might  have 
been  avoided  either 
by  bringing  a  com- 
plete band  from 
Europe,  as  was 
Signor  Mascagni's 
original  purpose,  or 
hiring  a  band  here. 
However,  that  ques- 
tion does  not  enter 
the  problem  now ; 
in  either  case  the  or- 
chestra would  have 
p  r  o  b  a  b  1  J'  stood 
where  the  present 
orchestra  stands  in 
respect  of  merit. 
It  was  a  more 
serious  matter  that 
Signor  Mascagni 
came  to  a  strange 
country  entirely  ig- 
norant of  its  artis- 
tic conditions,  and 
fondly   expected    to 

place  these  new  operas  on  the  stage  in  four  days.  To  have  made 
such  a  consummation  possible  he  should  have  placed  his  scores, 
prompt  books,  scenery  plots,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
operatic  institution  at  least  three  months  ago.  He  should  have 
found  everything  ready  for  the  final  dress  rehearsal  when  he 
arrived.  Instead  he  found  nothing  ready,  and  has  been  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  i)roduce  the  modest  results  which  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  performances  of  'Zanetto'  and  'Caval- 
leria.'  Had  all  the  artistic  forces  been  in  readiness  on  his  arrival, 
the  production  of '  Iris  '  and  '  Ratcliff  '  would  yet  have  been  im- 
possible for  want  of  jiroper  mounting  of  the  scenery,  which  came 
from  Italy  without  frames,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  left 
in  the  packing-cases  until  a  week  ago." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  E.xpress  says : 

"If  Maestro  Mascagni  were  to  express  his  real  impressions  of 
America  up  to  the  jiresent  moment,  we  should  hear  some  words 
without  .song  that  would  be  vigorous  and  unflattering.  Italy 
shares  the  common  fate  of  twentieth-century  nations  in  having 
labor-unions,  strikes,  and  riots.  But  in  that  land  of  art  they 
make  a  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  artisan  ;  the  man 
with  the  violin  is  not  hired  as  is  the  man  with  the  hoe,  and  the 
'cellist  differs  from  the  coal-miner,  in  that  he  is  engaged  or  dis- 
missed because  he  can  play  or  he  can  not,  and  not  because  he 
has  or  has  not  a  union  card  in  his  pocket 

"The  interpreters  may  well  desjmir  of  explaining  the  situation 
to  Signor  Mascagni.  He  can  write  intermezzos,  but  he  can  not 
understand  why  the  symmetry  and  artistic  merit  of  a  musical 
performance  should  be  subordinated  to  rules  which,  at  best,  are 
purely  industrial  in  purpose.  He  knows  counterpoint,  but  he 
can  not  see  the  point  of  a  system  which  places  art  at  the  mercy 
of  a  tyrannj'  that  classes  exceptional  talent  with  mediocrity,  and 
causes  a  master  to  find  his  masters  in  a  self-constituted  band  of 
directors. 

"The  only  thing  which  might  surprise  Signor  Mascagni  more 
would  be  to  learn  that  the  majority  of  thinking  people  in  this  coun- 
try agree  with  his  ideas,  yet  continue  to  submit  to  the  ridiculous 
mixture  of  music  and  economics  from  which  he  is  suffering."  ' 

Mascagni's  troubles  began  again  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  from  Philadelphia.  Upon  announcing  his  intention  of  per- 
forming part  of  his  musical  setting  for  "The  Eternal  City  "  at 
his  Sunday  evening  concert,  October  19.  he  was  politely  informed 
that  an  injunction  would  probably  be  issued  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so!  Messrs.  Liebler  &  Co.  own  the  American  rights  of 
this  music,  and  they  had  .so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  it 
(owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  Mascagni  and  a  long  delay 
in  transit)  that  they  are  evidently  disposed  to  insist  rigidly  upon 
the  letter  of  their  contract. 
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GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY, 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  in  Colum- 
bia University. 
Courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


A    NEW    BOOK   ON    NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE. 

VARIOUS  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  person- 
ality and  literary  genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His 
son,  Julian  Hawthorne,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop,  his  son-in-law,  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  and  Horatio 
Bridge,  Sanuicl  T.  I'lckard,  aud  Dr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  have 
all  made  contributions  to  this  subject.  Prof.  George  E.  Wood- 
berry,  of  Columbia 
University,  in  his 
lately  published 
work  on  Hawthorne 
(in  the  "American 
Men  of  Letters" 
Series),  aims  to 
bring  together  these 
different  contribu- 
tions, and  to  present 
therefrom  a  com- 
prehensive estimate 
of  Hawthorne  both 
on  his  personal  and 
his  literary  side. 
"This  latest  biog- 
raphy," declares  a 
writer  in  The  At- 
lantic M on  i h  /y, 
"has  a  distinction 
all  its  own,  arising 
in  part  from  the  firm 
and  incisive  critical 
analysis,  but  yet 
more  largely  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  racy  and  indigenous  sympathy  between  the 
moods  and  minds  of  men  bred  upon  the  same  pine-hung,  history- 
haunted  shore." 

Profes.sor  Woodberry  lays  stress  in  this  book  on  the  peculiar 
"remoteness  "  of  Hawthorne's  life.  As  a  boy  he  was  shy  and  a 
recluse.  At  college,  too,  he  was  "reticent  in  speech  and  reserved 
in  manner,"  and  "averse  to  intimacy,"  tho  during  this  period  he 
entered  into  close  friendship  with  two  men  who  were  destined 
profoundly  to  influence  his  career — Horatio  Bridge,  who  entered 
the  United  States  navy,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  leaving  college,  Hawthorne  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  there,  occupying  "a 
room  on  the  second  floor  in  the  southwest  sunshine  under  the 
eaves,  looking  out  on  the  business  of  the  wharf  streets,"  he 
spent  the  next  twelve  years.  "If  ever  I  should  have  a  biogra- 
pher," he  once  wrote,  "he  ought  to  make  great  mention  of  this 
chamber  in  my  memoirs."     Says  Professor  Woodberry: 

"The  way  of  his  life  knew  little  variation  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  He  lived  in  an  intellectual  solitude  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  an  inner  cell  of  an  outward  seclusion  almost 
as  complete,  for  the  house  had  the  habits  of  a  hermitage.  His 
mother,  after  nearly  a  score  of  j-ears  of  widowhood,  still  main- 
tained her  separation  even  from  her  home  world  ;  she  is  said  to 
have  seen  none  of  her  husband's  relatives  and  few  of  her  own, 
and  a  visitor  must  have  been  a  venturesome  person.  The  cus- 
tom of  living  apart  spread  through  the  household.  .  .  .  He  had 
no  visitors  aud  made  no  friends  ;  hardly  twenty  persons  in  the 
town,  he  thought,  were  aware  of  his  existence  ;  but  he  brought 
home  hundreds  of  volumes  from  the  Salem  Atheneum,  and  knew 
the  paths  of  the  woods  and  pastures  and  the  way  along  the 
beaches  and  rocky  points,  and  he  had  the  stuff  of  his  fantasy 
with  which  to  occupy  himself  when  nature  and  books  failed  to 
satisfj'  him.  At  first  there  must  have  been  great  pleasure  in 
being  at  home,  for  he  had  not  really  lived  a  home  life  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  and  he  was  fond  of  home  ;  and,  too,  in  the 
young  ambition  to  become  a  writer  and  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
success,  if  not  fame,  in   fiction,  and  in  the  first  motions  of  his 


creative  genius,  there  was  enough  to  fill  his  mind,  to  provide 
him  with  active  interest  and  occupation,  and  to  abate  the  sense 
of  loneliness  in  his  daily  circumstances  ;  but  as  youth  passed  and 
manhood  came,  and  yet  fortune  lagged  with  her  gifts,  this  exist- 
ence became  insufficient  for  him — it  grew  burdensome  as  it 
showed  barren,  and  depression  set  in  upon  him  like  a  chill  and 
ob.scure  fog  over  the  marshes  where  he  walked.  This,  however, 
year  dragging  after  year,  was  a  slow  prc.'iss  ;  and  the  kind  of 
lite  he  led,  its  gray  and  deadening  monotone,  sympathetic  tho  it 
was  with  his  temperament,  was  seen  by  him  better  in  retrospect 
than  in  its  own  time." 

How  "exclusive"  Hawthorne  was,  in  the  profoundest  sense  of 
that  term,  we  gather  from  many  other  incidents  narrated  by  the 
biograjiher.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  "he  stood  aloof, 
unmoved  in  his  superannuated  conservatism."  And  while  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Bridge  that  he  regretted  that  he  was  too  old 
to  shoulder  a  musket  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  cause,  he 
added:  "  For  my  part  I  don't  hope,  nor  indeed  wish,  to  see  the 
Union  restored  as  it  was.  Amputation  seems  to  me  much  the 
better  plan,  aud  all  we  ought  to  fight  for  is  the  liberty  of  select- 
ing the  point  where  our  diseased  members  shall  be  lop' toff." 
Of  John  Brown  he  could  say :  "I  shall  not  pretend  to  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  old  John  Brown,  any  further  than  sympathy  with  Whit- 
tier's  excellent  ballad  about  him  may  go.  .  .  .  Any  common- 
sensible  man,  looking  at  the  matter  unsentimentally,  must  have 
felt  a  certain  intellectual  satisfaction  in  seeing  him  hanged,  if  it 
were  only  in  requital  of  his  preposterous  miscalculation  of  pos- 
sibilities." Professor  Woodberry  intimates  that  Hawthorne's 
isolation  weakened  his  power  even  in  the  field  in  which  he  is 
generally  regarded  as  supreme,  namely,  in  the  interpretation  of 
New-England  life  and  feeling.  In  regard  to  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," the  writer  says: 

"There  is  no  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  the  book  ;  it  is  a 
fallen  and  ruined  thing  suffering  just  pains  in  its  dying  strug- 
gle. The  romance  is  steeped  in  gloom.  Is  it  too  much  to  sug- 
gest that  in  ignoring  prayer,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  men's  hearts,  the  better  part  of  Puritanism 
has  been  left  out,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  soul  distorted?  Sin 
in  the  soul,  the  scarlet  flowtr  from  the  dark  soil,  we  see ;  but, 
intent  on  that,  has  not  the  eye,  and  the  heart,  too,  forgotten  the 
large  heavens  that  ensphere  all — even  this  evil  flower — and  the 
infinite  horizons  that  reach  off  to  the  eternal  distance  from  every 
soul  as  from  their  center?  This  romance  is  the  record  of  a 
prison-cell,  unvisited  by  any  ray  of  light  save  that  earthly  one 
which  gives  both  prisoners  to  public  ignominj' ;  they  are  seen, 
but  they  do  not  see.  These  traits  of  the  book,  here  only  sug- 
gested, have  kinship  with  the  repelling  aspects  of  Puritanism, 
both  as  it  was  and  as  Hawthorne  inherited  it  in  his  blood  and 
breeding ;  so,  in  its  transcendent  spirituality,  and  in  that  democ- 
racy which  is  the  twin-brother  of  spirituality  in  all  lands  and 
cultures,  by  virtue  of  which  Hawthorne  here  humiliates  and 
strips  the  minister  who  is  the  type  of  the  spiritual  aristocrat  in 
the  community,  there  is  the  essence  of  New  England  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  the  romance  is  a  partial  story,  an  imperfect  fragment  of 
the  old  life,  distorting  not  so  much  the  Puritan  ideal  —  which 
were  a  little  matter — but  the  spiritual  life  itself.  Its  truth,  in- 
tense, fascinating,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  a  half-truth,  and  the  darker 
half ;  it  is  the  shadow  of  which  the  other  half  is  light ;  it  is  the 
wrath  of  which  the  other  half  is  love.  A  book  from  which  light 
and  love  are  absent  may  hold  us  by  its  truth  to  what  is  dark  in 
life,  but  in  the  highest  sense  it  is  a  false  book.  It  is  a  chapter  in 
the  literature  of  moral  despair,  and  is  perhaps  most  tolerated  as 
a  condemnation  of  the  creed  which,  through  imperfect  compre- 
hension, it  travesties." 

Hawthorne  is  seen  at  his  best,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Woodberry,  in  "The  Marble  Faun,"  a  book  written  in  1859, 
"after  his  genius  was  matured,  with  his  temperament  fully 
ripened,  his  intellectual  and  moral  and  artistic  nature  consonant 
in  its  varied  play,  and  at  the  height  of  his  literary  powers." 
We  quote  further: 

"It  is  the  fullest  and  most  intimate  expression  of  his  tempera- 
ment, of  the  man  he  had  come  to  be,  and  takes  the  imprint  of 
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his  soul  wiih  minute  delicacy  and  truth.  It  is  a  meditation  on 
sin,  but  so  made  gracious  with  beauty  as  to  lose  the  deformity  of 
its  theme  ;  and  it  suffers  a  metamorphosis  into  a  thing  of  loveli- 
ness. To  us  it  is  in  boyhood  our  dream  of  Italy,  and  in  after 
years  the  best  companion  of  memory  ;  it  is  also  a  romance  of 
nature  and  art,  and  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  shot  through  with 
such  sunshine  gleams,  with  the  presence  of  pure  color  and 
divine  forms,  as  to  seem  like  the  creations  of  that  old  mythic 
Mediterranean  world  which,  tho  it  held  shapes  of  terror,  was  the 
most  beautiful  laud  that  the  imagination  has  ever  known." 


REVJVAL  OF   A   "MORALITY   PLAY." 

T  AST  year  Mr.  Edward  Poel.  the  director  of  the  Elizabethan 
■'— '  Stage  Society  of  London,  gave  a  performance  of  "Every- 
man," the  most  notable  of  the  fifteenth-century  English  "moral- 
ity plays."  The  production  made  quite  a  stir  in  fashionable 
London,  and  was  repeated  many  times  under  the  management 

of  Mr.  Ben  Greet. 
"  Everyman  "  has 
now  been  brought 
to  this  country  by 
Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man,  and  is  being 
presented  in  Meu- 
del.ssohn  Hall,  New 
York.  The  New 
York  Comtnercial 
Adi'ei  tiser  gives 
the  following  ac- 
count of  the  pro- 
duction : 

"  The  play,  as  we 
call  it,  is  a  perfect 
allegory  of  the  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress' 
order,  and  might 
well  have  had  for 
its  text,  'AH  is  van- 
ity. '  The  Deity, 
represented  by 
Adonai,  takes  part 
as  a  voice  in  a  high 
gallery. calling  upon 
Dethe  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  where 
'  every  man  liveth 
after  his  own  plea- 
sure,' and  summon 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  life.  Dethe  thereupon  appears 
in  fantastic  guise  bearing  a  drum,  and,  meeting  Everj-man, 
a  youth  in  gay  apparel  and  of  careless,  joyous  mien,  delivers 
his  dread  message.  At  first  the  j-outh  passes  it  off  as  a  jest, 
and  when  he  becomes  convinced  of  its  seriousness  endeavors 
to  bribe  Dethe  to  give  him  a  respite.  These  efforts  failing 
and  left  alone  in  his  despair.  Everyman  tries  to  obtain  compan- 
ions, Felaship.  Kynrede,  Cosin,  and  finally  Goodes  (riches). 
But  these,  after  protestations  of  affection,  quickly  desert  him 
when  they  learn  the  nature  of  the  journey  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  make.  In  his  forsaken  condition  Everyman  thinks  upon 
Good-dedes,  who,  tho  too  feeble  to  move,  advises  him  to  summon 
Knolege.  The  latter  gives  him  good  counsel  and  induces  him 
to  make  his  peace  with  Confession.  Starting  on  his  journey  he 
is  accompanied  by  Beaute.  Slrengthe,  Dyscretion,  and  Five- 
Wyttes,  but  these  at  the  side  of  the  grave  desert  him  one  by  one. 
As  he  descends.  Good-dedes,  who  alone  remains,  admonishes 
him  that  what  he  has  passed  through  every  man  must  suffer. 

"This  performance  occupies  a  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  without  intermission,  and  the  interest  for  those  who  are 
curious  about  antiquarian  research  is  well  sustained.  In  any 
other  asjiect  it  is  absurd  to  consider  it.  Gruesome  it  is,  no 
doubt,  and  there  may  be  persons,  surfeited  with  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  day.  who  will  seek  in  it  novelty  of  sensation.     But 


MISS   EDITH    WYNNE    MAITHIKSON, 

Who  plays  the  tille-role  of  "  Everymau. 


as  a  means  of  thrilling  the  nerves  or  as  a  production  of  art  u  is 
not  worth  consideration.  Plays  of  the  day  can  be  found  that  bet- 
ter serve  the  first  purpose,  and  for  tlie  second  ilielxx)k  is  superior. 
By  .some  it  is  sure  to  be  condemned  as  sacrilegious,  and  in  a 
sense  it  is,  the  choice  of  the  house  and  tlic  method  of  presenta- 
tion failing  to  obliterate  the  fact  that  the  play,  which  is  actually 
a  religious  .service,  is  given  for  mercenary  purposes.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  the  te.\t  of  this  and  similar  works,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  are  sold  for  gain.  In 
such  matters,  in  any  case,  each  person  is  a  law  to  himself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note,  tiierefore.  that  in  this  case  public  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  not  grossly  offended." 

Mr.  Winter,  of  The  Tribune,  terms  the  production  "a  dismal 
experiment  "of  "trite  didacticism  and  pondeious  dulness."  The 
E7>enhtg  Post,  however,  thinks  that  "if  it  does  not  fulfil  all  ex- 
pectations, it  inflicts  no  grievous  disappointment."  And  The 
Times  says : 

"There  is  something  utterly  charming  in  the  sad,  vivid  human 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  revealed  in  this  little  Jilay.  The 
essence  of  the  story,  '  How  the  High  Father  in  Heaveit  sendetb 
Death  to  summon  Every  Creature, '  is  as  fresh  as  sun.set  and  the 
stars,  and  as  surprisingly  beautiful,  when  one  is  made  to  see  it 
with  seeing  eyes." 

Nothing  of  the  modern  theater  is  suggested  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  old  "morality  play."  the  platform  upon  which  the 
characters  speak  their  lines  being  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  a  church  chancel.  The  title  r61e  is  taken  by  a  woman, 
Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthieson  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  medieval 
custom,  the  identity  of  the  players  is  not  disclosed  upon  the 
program. 

THE  PESSIMISM    OF    DANISH    NOVELISTS. 

DANISH  fiction,  which  used  to  be  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  optimism  and  humor  akin  to  that  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  so  many  of  tlie  novels  of  modern  Germany,  is  now  domi- 
nated by  a  feeling  of  pessimism.  Madame  R.  de  Remusat,  who 
calls  attention  to  this  fact  in  the  Revue  (Paris),  thinks  that  the 
change  must  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  conquest  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  1S64  by  the  Germans.  Certain  it  is,  she 
declares,  that  this  dire  event,  the  consequences  of  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  disasters  sustained  by  France  in  1870, 
marks  the  turning-point  in  Danish  literature.  Formerly,  it  was 
cheerful.  Now  it  has  become  so  sad  that  "not  a  single  novel 
recently  published  extols  the  joy  of  living."  This  pessimistic 
tendency,  of  which  Carl  Gjellerup  and  Schandorph  are  leading 
exponents,  has  been  fed  from  two  sources — from  France  and 
from  Norway.  Zola  has  found  several  disciples  in  Denmark, 
among  whom  is  mentioned  Andersen-Nexo.  Madame  de  Remu- 
sat sees  in  the  writings  of  Herman  Bang  and  of  Laurids  Bruun 
the  influence  of  Bourget  and  Jules  Lemaitre  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  "many  young  poets  from  the  shores  of  the  Sund  imitate 
Baudelaire  and  Mallarme. "  The  Scandinavian  writers  are  also 
much  in  vogue.     Madame  de  Remusat  continues  : 

"  Norwegian  pessimism  can  not  be  traced  to  any  public  calam- 
it)',  nor  is  it  due  to  an  excess  of  ill-humor  against  fate.  It  has 
its  origin  in  the  soul  of  the  race.  The  new  doctrines  of  Norwe- 
gian thinkers  are  deep,  if  not  clear.  Their  tendency  is  to  reverse 
recognized  social  laws  and  customs — in  this  affording  a  true  ex- 
pression of  the  Scandinavian  spirit  which  in  mythological  times 
forced  the  gods  into  mortal  combat,  a  regenerated  universe 
resulting  from  tliis  supreme  struggle.  ...  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  indicate  the  essential  differences  between  Scandinavian 
esthetics  and  French  realism.  The  latter  concerns  itself  with 
the  average  types  of  humanity.  It  is  democratic.  Its  characters 
are  generally  weak,  oscillating  between  good  and  pvil.  The 
Scandinavian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  superior 
personalities,  it  is  interested  in  the  individiral.  not  in  the 
masses.  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  classical  school,  which 
selected  a  'hero'  to  adorn  him  with  transcendent  virtues.  It 
depicts  the  elite.     It  proudly  repudiates  conventional  maxims 
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iu  puliticB  and   literature  aa  so  many  A'r///«/<^  contrary  to  the 
naturt)  vt  iiiuu." 

An  illustration  of  this  tendency  carried  to  its  farthest  extreme 
is  found  in  the  work  of  Madame  J.  Blicher  Clausen,  whose  last 
novel.  '*  luga  Heine,"  is  a  philosophic  defense  of  crime.  Almquist 
has  written  in  a  similar  vein,  accepting  N'ictzsche's  theory  of  the 
superiority  of  the  criminal  over  the  masses.  According  to  the 
views  of  such  writers  as  these,  criminals  are  an  intellectually 
superior  class,  scorning  to  a  supreme  degree  the  moral  code  of 
the  common  people;  and  "great  pride  is  more  becoming  in  a 
criminal  than  remorse."  In  a  story  by  Henrik  Pontoppidan, 
whose  "Rustic  Tales"  denote  "more  Latin  than  Germanic  cul- 
ture," is  found  this  passage  : 

"What  we  need  is  a  youth  acquainted  with  hunger,  human 
misery,  grown  among  drunkards,  malefactors,  prostitutes.  Hur- 
rah for  the  slums  !  They  are  the  guard  of  honor  and  of  liberty. 
They  save  tiie  nations  from  tyranny  and  inspire  governments 
with  a  wholesome  terror." 

If  such  sentiments  as  these  are  really  representative  of  Da- 
nish psychology — and  Madame  de  Remusat  claims  that  they  are 
— it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  finds  the  prospects  for 
Danish  fiction  exceedingly  gloomy  ! — 7'ransiation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THACKERAY'S   CONTACT   WITH    DICKENS. 

THACKERAY  was  only  one  year  older  than  Dickens,  but  he 
did  not  achieve  literary  fame  until  some-fifteen  years  after 
Dickens's  name  had  become  a  household  word  in  England. 
Dickens  wrote  "Pickwick  Papers  "at  the  remarkably  early  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  it  was  during  the  year  of  its  publication 
(1836)  that  Thackeray  first  met  Dickens.  Years  later,  at  a 
Royal  Academy  dinner,  responding  to  the  toast  of  "Literature," 
with  which  the  names  of  Dickens  and  himself  were  associated, 
Thackeray  wittily  related  the  incident : 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  direct  act  of  my  friend  who  has  just 
sat  down,"  he  said,  "I  should  most  likely  never  have  been  in- 
cluded'in  the  toast  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  drink;  and 
I  should  have  tried  to  be,  not  a  writer,  but  a  painter,  or  designer 
of  pictures.  That  was  the  object  of  my  early  ambition  ;  and  I 
can  remember  when  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
had  commenced  delighting  the  world  with  some  charming  humor- 
ous works,  of  which  I  can  not  mention  the  name,  but  which  were 
colored  light  green,  and  came  out  once  a  month,  that  this  young 
man  wanted  an  artist  to  illustrate  his  writings ;  and  I  recollect 
walking  up  to  his  chambers  in  Furnival's  Inn  with  two  or  three 
drawings  in  my  hand,  which,  strange  to  say,  lie  did  not  find 
suitable.  But  for  the  unfortunate  blight  which  came  over  my 
artistic  existence,  it  would  have  been  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
have  endeavored  one  day  to  find  a  place  on  these  walls  for  one  of 
my  performances.  This  disappointment  caused  me  to  direct  my 
attention  to  a  different  walk  of  art,  and  now  I  can  only  hope  to 
be 'translated  '  on  these  walls,  as  I  have  been,  thanks  to  my 
talented  friend,  Mr.  Egg." 

Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  who  recounts  this  anecdote  in  Temple  Bar 
(London,  October),  goes  on  to  say  that  "Thackeray  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  could  pay  a  compliment  to  his  friends. 
.  .  .  Above  all  his  contemporaries  Thackeray  delighted  to 
honor  Dickens,  and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  paying 
graceful  tribute  in  his  books  or  in  his  lectures  ;  while  his  private 
correspondence  is  studded  with  remarks  testifying  to  bis  sincere 
appreciation  of  his  great  rival's  works."  He  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"Get 'David  Copperfield,'  by  jingo,  it's  beautiful;  it  beats  the 
yellow  chap  of  this  month  ['Pendennis ']  hollow."  Of  "A 
Christmas  Carol  "  he  said:  "It  seems  to  me  a  national  benefit, 
and  to  every  man  or  woman  who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness"  ; 
and  he  referred  to  "The  Battle  of  Life,"  and  the  other  Christmas 
stories,  as  "these  charming  little  books  of  Mr.  Dickens's  which 


are  chorals  for  Christmas  executed  in  prose."  In  a  lecture  on 
"Charity  and  Humor,"  which  he  delivered  in  1855  for  a  charit- 
able purpose,  he  told  the  following  story  upon  himself: 

"All  children  ought  to  love  him  [Dickens];  I  know  two  that 
do,  and  read  his  books  ten  times  for  once  they  peruse  the  dis- 
mal preachments  of  their  father.  I  know  one  who,  when  she  is 
happy,  reads  'Nicholas  Nickleby  '  ;  when  she  is  unhappy,  reads 
'Nicholas  Nickleby  '  ;  when  she  is  tired,  reads  'Nicholas  Nickle- 
by '  ;  when  she  is  in  bed,  reads  'Nicholas  Nickleby  '  ;  when  she 
has  nothing  to  do,  reads' Nicholas  Nickleby  '  ;  and  when  she  has 
finished  the  book,  reads  '  Nicholas  Nickleby'  again.  This  can- 
did young  critic,  at  ten  years  of  age,  said,  'I  like  Mr.  Dickens's 
books  better  than  your  books,  papa,'  and  frequently  expressed 
her  desire  that  the  latter  author  should  write  a  book  like  one  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  books.     Who  can?  " 

This  drew  an  acknowledgment  from  Dickens: 

"I  have  read  in  The  Times  to-day  an  account  of  your  last 
night's  lecture,"  he  wrote  to  Thackeray,  "and  can  not  refrain 
from  assuring  you  in  all  truth  and  earnestness  that  I  am  pro- 
foundlj'  touched  by  your  generous  reference  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  tell  you  what  a  glow  it  spread  over  my  heart.  Out 
of  its  fulness  I  do  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  forget 
your  words  of  commendation.  If  you  could  wholly  know  at  once 
how  you  have  moved  me,  and  how  you  have  animated  me,  you 
would  be  the  happier,  I  am  sure." 

Many  meetings  between  the  two  men  are  recorded.  In  1855 
Dickens  took  the  chair  at  a  grand  banquet  given  at  the  London 
Tavern  to  wish  Thackeray  God-speed  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
to  America  on  a  lecturing  tour.  Two  years  later,  when  Thack- 
eray was  canvassing  at  Oxford,  he  sent  Dickens  a  droll  note 
urging  him  to  "come  down  and  make  a  speech,  and  tell  them 
who  I  am,  for  I  doubt  whether  more  than  two  of  the  electors  have 
ever  heard  of  me,  and  I  think  there  may  be  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  who  have  heard  of  jou."  The  relation  between  the  two 
was  not  always  cordial,  however.  Thackeray's  resentment 
against  an  unfriendly  article  which  Edmund  Yates  contributed 
to  a  London  paper  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  th^ 
Garrick  Club.  Dickens  was  a  warm  friend  of  Yates,  and  ap-^ 
pears  to  have  taken  his  side  in  the  quarrel.  At  any  rate,  as  a 
result  of  the  incident,  the  novelists  did  not  speak  to  each  other 
for  several  years.  In  1863  they  met  on  the  steps  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  They  "passed  each  other," 
we  are  told  ;  "  then  Thackeray  turned  back,  and  with  outstretched 
hand  went  up  to  Dickens  and  said  he  could  no  longer  bear  tp  be 
on  any  but  the  old  terms  of  friendship."  A  few  days  later 
Dickens  stood  beside  the  grave  of  his  great  rival : 

"You  will  have  heard  about  poor  Thackeray's  death — sudden 
and  yet  not  sudden — for  he  had  long  been  alarmingly  ill," 
Dickens  wrote  to  a  friend.  "At  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
some  of  his  friends  1  have  done  what  I  would  gladly  have  ex- 
cused mj'self  from  doing  if  I  felt  I  could,  written  a  couple  of 
pages  about  him  in  what  was  his  own  magazine.  Therein  I  have 
tried  so  far  as  I  could,  with  his  mother  and  children  before  me, 
to  avoid  the  fulsome  and  injudicious  trash  that  has  been  written 
about  him  in  the  papers.  .  .  .  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  vile 
stuff  .  .  .  people  who  would  have  beslavered  him  living,  began 
to  bespatter  him  dead." 


NOTES. 

The  first  volume  of  "  An  English  History  of  English  Literature,"  by 
Richard  Garnett  and  Edmund  Gosse,  will  appear  next  month. 

Anton  Hegnfr,  the  American  'cellist,  has  been  signally  honored  in 
Europe.  The  Queen  of  England  presented  him  with  a  handsome  ring  ;  and 
in  Denmark,  where  he  played  before  the  Court,  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
theDanebrog  Order. 

Professor  Germaine  Martin,  head  of  the  Law  Faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  has  just  arrived  in  this  countrj',  and  will  undertake  a  three 
months'  lecturing  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Federation  de  rAlliiinoe 
Frangaise."  His  lectures  will  deal  not  only  with  literature,  art,  and  the 
drama,  but  also  with  history  and  social  problems. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


BACTERIOLOGY  OF  CITY  STREETS. 

THE  commissioner  of  street-cleaning  of  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Woodbury,  who  is  proving  himself  a  worthy  successor  of 
Colonel  Waring,  has  made  a  new  departure  in  his  work  by  caus- 
ing a  bacteriological  examination  to  be  made  of  the  streets  in 
various  sections  of  the  city.  The  results  are  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  following  description  of  the  tests  and  the 
deduction  made  from  them  is  from  the  New  York  Times  (Octo- 
ber 9)  : 

"At  various  points  selected  to  give  strong  contrasts  between 
typical  conditions,  jjlates  coated  wilh  a  medium  i)repared  in  the 
laboratory  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College  were  exposed 
on  different  days  corresponding  as  to  weather.  These  jilates 
were  each  exposed  for  half  an  hour  at  the  curb  level  and  six  feet 
above  the  curb.  The  micro-organisms  collected  by  them  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  a  medium  favorable  for  their  growth, 
and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  and  when  the  germ  colonies 
bad  developed  they  were  magnified  700  diameters  and  photo- 
graphed. From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  colonies  alone 
— that  is,  dealing  with  dirt  in  a  broad  sense — there  are  several 
points  that  are  plainly  demonstrated  and  others  that  may  re- 
quire exposures  of  plates  over  long  periods  to  warrant  conclu- 
sions. The  germ  colonies  chiefly  in  evidence  in  the  photo-en- 
largements thus  far  made  are  those  characteristic  of  organic 
decomposition.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  probably  not  patho- 
genic. There  is  every  warrant,  however,  for  believing  that  they 
carrj'  large  numbers  of  disease  germs.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
continue  the  cultures  further  and  by  microscopic  study  segregate 
and  count  certain  bacilli  recognized  as  those  of  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  contagious  diseases." 

In  order  to  eliminate  chance  results  and  to  make  the  tests  as 
uniform  as  possible,  exposures,  we  are  told,  were  made  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  and  at  the  center  of  the  block,  care  being 
taken  to  select  localities  that  were  similar  not  only  in  height  of 
buildings  and  in  kind  of  pavement,  but  also  with  reference  to  the 
work  going  on  in  the  vicinity.  The  same  care  was  exercised 
also  in  other  respects,  so  that  tlie  different  series  of  observations 
may  properly  be  compared.     To  quote  further: 

"Among  the  points  established  by  the  results  thus  far  reached 
is  the  fact  that  air  taken  at  or  near  the  curb  level  is  much  more 
heavily  laden  with  what  Professor  EwJng  has  humorously  de- 
scribed as 'the  rich  bacterial  flora  of  these  localities'  than  that 
taken  at  a  level  of  six  feet  or  more  above  the  sidewalk.  This  is 
not  surprising,  but  it  is  worth  noting,  as  possibly  accounting  for 
the  greater  susceptibility  of  infants  than  of  adults  to  diseases 
of  zymotic  origin.  Obviously,  unclean  streets  are  very  unsafe 
playgrounds  for  small  children.  Another  safe  conclusion  is  that 
the  character  of  the  street  traffic  determines  in  great  degree  the 
distribution  of  bacteria  in  air  currents.  The  vibrations  and  di.s- 
turbances  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  slow-moving,  heavy  truck 
have  the  effect  of  loosening  the  dust  and  the  street  dirt  in  the 
interstices  of  the  pavement  and  on  the  surface.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  all  traffic,  but  especially  so  of  heavy  carting.  Light 
and  rapid  traffic  create  air  currents  which  pick  up  the  dust  and 
dirt  and  foul  the  air.  Rapid  and  heavy  traffic,  such  as  street- 
cars, acts  both  as  a  loosener  and  a  distributer  of  the  dirt.  This 
is  especially  true  of  electric  cars,  which  hug  the  surface  and 
make  strong  currents  of  air.  The  surface  of  the  streets,  there- 
fore, should  not  only  be  as  clean  as  possible,  but  the  dust  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  resist  the  effort  of  traffic  to  disseminate  it. 

"Still  another  conclusion  deduced  from  comparisons  of  results 
iu  different  localities  is  that  adequate  but  not  too  copious  street 
flushing  is  the  method  which  most  effectually  minimizes  the 
organisms  carried  by  the  air.  The  general  conclusion  that  clean 
asphalt  streets  in  orderly  residential  neighborhoods  are  traversed 
by  purer  air  than  that  to  be  gathered  among  the  pushcarts  and 
above  the  filth-laden  pavements  of  the  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  If  proof  were  needed, 
however,  it  is  found  in  a  count  of  bacterial  colonies  on  plates 
given  exposures  in  clean  and  unclean  neighborhoods.     When  it 


is  found,  for  example,  that  a  plate  exposed  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  clean,  orderly  u])lown  residential  street  with  a  well-swept 
asphalt  pavement  shows  five  isolated  pinhead  colonies  after  an 
enlargement  of  700  diameters,  while  one  exposed  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  under  identical  conditions  of  hour  and 
weather  in  a  lower  East  Side  street  lined  with  crowded  tene- 
ments, from  the  windows  of  which  tons  of  putrescible  refuse  are 
daily  thrown,  shows  nearly  10,000  confluent  colonies,  some  as 
large  as  the  print  of  a  man's  thumb,  covering  the  whole  micro 
scopic  field,  the  difference  in  the  healthfulness  of  the  two  neigh- 
borhoods is  easily  accounted  for.  Plates  of  this  kind  are  useful 
object-lessons  for  those  who  regard  municipal  cleanliness  as  a 
fad.  tolerable  if  not  too  costly.  If  they  show  anything,  it  is 
that  clean  streets  are  worth  all  they  cost,  and  that  negligence  in 
their  care  is  criminal  extravagance." 


HOW   WAS  COAL   FORMED? 

(^OME  interesting  and  mysterious  points  in  the  history  ef  coal 
^  formation  are  discussed  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hoffmann,  of  Berlin, 
in  the  Zeitschrijt fur  Angewandte  Cliemie.  Altho  authorities 
are  agreed  that  coal  is  fossilized  vegetation,  the  details  of  the 
process  by  which  it  came  to  be  what  it  is  are  by  no  means  clear. 
Dr.  Hoffmann  believes  that  spontaneous  combustion  was  an  im- 
portant factor.  According  to  a  contributor  to  Engineering 
(London,  September  26),  who  discusses  Dr.  Hoffmann's  paper, 
the  popular  view  of  the  formation  of  coal  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  :  Certain  plants  or  trees  grow  in  morasses  ;  they  decay 
and  sink  ;  more  plants  grow  on  the  first  layer,  and  sink  in  their 
turn.  The  weighted-down  residue  decompose  through  the  influ- 
ence of  microbes,  with 'the  generation  of  methane  and  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  when  the  decomposed  mass  is  afterward  exposed  to 
high  pressure,  we  find,  according  to  the  age  of  the  deposit,  peat, 
lignite,  coal,  or  anthracite  :  graphite  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
same  genesis  as  coal.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"Some  weak  points  of  the  j)opular  view  are  pretty  apparent. 
If  time  and  pressure  be  the  main  factors  which  decide  the  char- 
acter of  the  coal,  then  we  should  find  anthracite  in  the  oldest  geo- 
logical formations,  and  peat  in  the  most  recent.  But  lignite 
occurs  in  the  Devonian,  and  we  know  historically  of  the  change 
of  mine  timber  into  lignite,  while  we  have  no  examples  of  peat 
passing  into  coal.  Further,  anthracite  forming  the  bottom  layer 
should  contain  most  ashes,  and  so  far  as  actual  experiments 
can  teach  us,  the  very  higliest  pressures  of  20,000  atmospheres 
do  not  cause  vegetable  fiber  to  become  coal." 

Dr.  Hoffmann  raises  some  other  points.  He  would  distinguish 
three  periods  in  the  formation  of  coal.  First,  a  period  of  microbe 
activity,  a  fermentation,  so  to  say  ;  then  a  period  of  decay  ;  and, 
finally,  the  carbonization  period  proper.  Mere  heat  does  not 
change  wood  into  coal,  tho  we  can  finally  obtain  a  substance  like 
anthracite  when  we  gradually  raise  the  temperature  above  400' 
C.  Hoffmann  draws  attention  to  the  spontaneous  heating  and 
ignition  often  observed  in  vegetable  products,  and  tie  studies  the 
problem  thermochemically.  Hay  is  very  apt  to  heat  in  a  warm, 
damp  condition,  and  to  burst  into  flames  when  air  gains  access. 
Wet  flax  is  notoriously  dangerous,  and  so  are  oiled  rags.  A  mill 
containing  grain  and  flour  was  burned  down  in  Berlin  some 
years  ago  ;  the  fire  was  ascribed  to  spontaneous  combustion  ;  and 
in  some  big  lumps  of  smoldering  grain,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river,  Hoffmann  discovered  layers  resembling  lignite, 
coal,  and  anthracite  in  this  sequence.  In  all  these  cases  mois- 
ture favors  the  combustion  or  the  fungous  growth  starting  it. 
With  coal  this  is  not  so,  because  there  is  no  organized  fiber  and 
no  fungous  growth.  The  writer  in  Engineering  says  in  conclu- 
ding his  review  of  the  German  article : 

"Geologically,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  of 
the  coal-beds  was  followed  by  violent  titanic  convulsions,  dur- 
ing which  heat  and  pressure  may  have  coacted.  .  .  .  By  sponta- 
neous combustion  some  seam  would  become  charred  ;  the  heat 
would  be  communicated  to  another  seam  and  so  on,  so  that  coal- 
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beds  of  considerable  extent  would  be  produced.  Hut  H<itliuaiin 
hiniiielf  sees  that  we  do  not  understand,  on  these  lines,  how  it  is 
that  CO  sist  of  fairly  uniform  coal — coal,  anyhow,  not 

lignilv  ^h  down   to  their  extreme   veins.     We  do  not 

arrive  at  any  tinal  conclusion  as  to  the  genesis  of  coal,  there- 
fore, and  the  chief  interest  of  Dr.  Hoffmann's  paper  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  draws  attention  to  the  influence  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion." 


ELECTRIC    HEATING   AND   COOKING. 

THE  shortage  of  coal  has  directed  renewed  attention  to  this 
subject,  as  already  noted  in  The  Literary  Digest.  The 
conclusion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
altho  the  electric  current  is  indispen.sable  for  certain  purposes, 
it  is  yet  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  either  coal  or  gas  in 
cooking  or  heating  on  a  large  scale.  A  well-known  electrical  en- 
gineer is  quoted  by  Electricity  as  saying  : 

"Generally  speaking,  the  saving  is  found  in  connection  with 
those  appliances  the  use  of  which  is  intermittent.  Under  that 
heading  would  come  the  coffee-  and  the  teapot,  and  the  various 
dishes  required  in  the  preparation  of  breakfast  or  any  other  meal 
for  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  fire  during  the 
day.  It  costs  two  cents  to  cook  a  breakfast  by  electricity,  and 
ten  cents  to  cook  a  dinner. 

"In  laundry  work  electric  heating  is  not  only  economical,  but 
it  also  imposes  much  less  labor  upon  the  servants  and  very  little 
heat  escapes  in  the  room.  Hot  water  in  small  quantities  is  con- 
veniently obtained  by  an  electric  heater,  and  in  the  dressing- 
room  the  hair-curler,  heated  by  electricity,  is  convenient  and 
cheap.  I  might  mention  also  the  portable  plate-warmer,  by 
which  the  chill  is  taken  off  plates  quickly  by  electricity  ;  electric 
waffle  irons,  and  electric  smoothing-irons. 

"I  made  an  estimate  once  that  to  heat  a  New  York  theater  by 
electricity  would  cost  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  by  coal  at 
$5  a  ton.  In  that  fnstance  heat  was  to  be  supplied  from  an  elec- 
tric heater  under  every  chair.  With  coal  at  the  present  price  the 
chill  can  be  taken  off  small  rooms  more  cheaply  by  electricity 
than  by  building  a  fire  ;  but  to  heat  up  whole  buildings  devices 
must  yet  be  improved  by  which  electricity  can  compete  in  econ- 
omy wi,th  coal,  even  at  present  prices  of  anthracite.  Manufac- 
turers in  Boston  are  now  working  overtime  in  turning  out  electric 
heaters,  and  I  look  for  an  increasing  use  of  electricity  and  gas 
in  New  York  homes  this  winter." 

The  editor  of  Electricity  goes  on  to  say  : 

"As  we  stated  some  time  ago  in  these  columns  from  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made,  it  is  shown  that  in  a  household  con- 
sisting of  five  persons  it  required  30  units  a  week  when  the 
cooking  was  done  solely  by  electricity,  whereas  when  gas  alone 
was  employed  1.240  cubic  feet  were  consumed.  This  would 
mean  that  with  gas  at  Si  a  thousand  electric  current  would  have 
to  be  supplied  at  about  4  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  it.  Now  this  is  considerably  less  than 
the  lighting  companies  charge,  and  until  the  cost  of  generating 
current  has  been  reduced,  gas  and  coal  will  still  be  almost  uni- 
versally used.  In  the  present  instance,  with  coal  ranging  from 
$16  to  §t8  a  ton.  electric  heaters  will  undoubtedly  be  employed 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  before  they  are  permanently  adopted  on 
a  large  sc^le,  the  cost  of  producing  the  electric  current  will  have 
to  be  reduced." 


An  Animal    that  the    Boers   Exterminated.— The 

quagga,  a  South  African  animal  of  the  horse  family,  resembling 
the  zebra,  which  was  hunted  out  of  existence  by  the  Boers  for  its 
hide,  appears  to  have  become  extinct  in  Cape  Colony  about  the 
year  1865,  while  the  last  survivor  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  is  known, 
•died  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  in  1872.  Says  R. 
Lydekker,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  Knowledge  (London)  : 

"Even  in  the  days  of  its  abundance  the  quagga  (which,  by  the 
waj',  takes  its  name  from  its  cry)  had  a  comparatively  limited 
distribution,  ranging  from  the  Cape  Colony  up  the  Eastern  side 
of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Vaal  River,  bej-ond  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  unknown.     In  this  respect  it  closely  resembled  the 


whitetailed  gnu,  which,  however,  is  known  to  have  crossed  that 
river  in  one  district.  Curiously  enough  the  two  species  lived  in 
close  comradeship,  and  in  tlie  old  days  their  vast  herds  formed  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  open  plains  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  Owing  to  its  rank  flavor,  and  esjjecially 
its  yellow  fat.  the  flesh  of  the  quagga  was  almost  uneatable  by 
Europeans,  altho  it  was  keenly  relished  by  the  Hottentots,  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Cape  Colony,  were  largely  fed  upon  it  by 
their  Dutch  masters.  Whether  this  was  the  cause  of  its  com- 
paratively early  disappearance  from  that  part  of  the  country,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  when  Sir  Corn- 
wallis  Harris  made  his  trip  to  the  interior,  in  1836  quaggas  were 
no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  any  numbers  in  Cape  Colony,  altho 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  writing  a  few  years  later,  states  that 
they  were  still  to  be  found  within  its  limits.  North  of  the  Vaal 
River  they  occurred,  however,  in  their  original  multitudes,  and 
it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  Boers 
took  to  hide-hunting,  and  thus  in  a  few  years  accomplished  the 
extermination  of  the  species.  The  quagga  could  be  broken 
easily  to  harness,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  species  could 
have  been  more  easily  domesticated  than  any  of  its  South  Afri- 
can relatives.  Another  trait  in  its  disposition  is  worth  brief 
mention.  It  was  said  to  be  the  boldest  and  fiercest  of  the  whole 
equine  tribe,  attacking  and  driving  off  both  the  wild  dog  and  the 
spotted  hyena.  On  this  account  the  Boers  are  stated  to  have 
frequently  kept  a  few  tame  quaggas  on  their  farms,  which  were 
turned  out  at  night  to  graze  with  the  horses  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey." 


CORRESPONDING   PARTS  OF  THE 
RETINA. 


THE   EYES  OF  ANIMALS. 

TO  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  judge  all  animate  nature  by 
himself  and  to  attribute  to  animals  the  powers,  feelings, 
and  thoughts  of  human  beings,  the  study  of  comparative  anat- 
omy and  physiology  is  especially  interesting.  Some  scientific 
men  complain  that  in  our 
schools  we  are  giving  the 
children  fal.se  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  that  we  are  lay- 
ing stress  on  the  few  points 
of  likeness  between  living 
creatures  instead  of  empha- 
sizing also  their  many  differ- 
ences. In  La  Science  llliis- 
tree  (September  6),  M.  V. 
Delosiere  takes  up  a  single 
organ,  the  eye,  and  traces  its 

variation,  from  one  creature  to  another,  in  a  single  group  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  mammals.     Says  this  w^riter : 

"The  study  of  the  same  organ  in  a  series  of  animals  is  always 
very  interesting ;  it  shows  how  varied  are  the  adaptations  and 
how  many  the  processes  employed  by  nature. 

"The  celebrated  German  physiologist,  Helmholtz,  once  said 
that  if  an  optician  should  turn  out  for  a  customer  so  imperfect 
an  instrument  as  the  eye,  it  would  be  refused  with  indignation. 
This  is  of  course  an  exaggeration  ;  doubtless  the  eye  is  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  an  organ  of  incomparable 
delicacy  and  precision. 

"Before  reviewing  its  different  formations  in  the  principal 
groups  of  mammals  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  briefly  its 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  man. 

"The  organ  of  sight  includes  accessory  parts  intended  to  assure 
its  working,  and  also  the  essential  part,  or  the  dioptric  apparatus 
that  forms  the  images. 

"The  orbit  and  the  eyelids  that  protect  the  eye,  the  muscles 
that  move  it,  the  lacrymal  apparatus  that  moistens  the  mem- 
brane and  keeps  it  transparent,  are  the  so-called  accessory  parts. 

"The  globe  of  the  eye  is  formed  of  membranes  enclosing 
various  media.  Passing  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  we 
find :  i.  The  sclerotic  or  opaque  cornea,  which  forms  the  white 
of  the  eye  and  includes  the  transparent  cornea  in  front.  2.  The 
choroid,  a  black  membrane  that  absorbs  the  light  rays  and  trans- 
forms the  eye  into  a  camera;  this  forms  at  the  front  a  diaphragm, 
the   iris,  whose  opening   is  the   pupil.     3.  Finally,  the  retina, 
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formed  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  which  inverted 
images  of  objects  are  formed. 

"The  media  are  the  refracting  substances  that  the  light  trav- 
erses and  that  converge  it  on  the  retina;  they  are  called  the 
aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and  the  vitreous  humors. 

"We  have  two  eyes,  and  consequently  two  images  of  each  ob- 
ject. How  does  it  happen  that  we  perceive  only  one?  ...  In 
brief,  objects  are  not  seen  double,  altho  they  give  two  images, 
because  these  images  fall  on  two  corresponding  points  tiiat  the 
education  of  the  eye  has  habituated  it  to  perceive  as  the  images 
of  a  single  point,  so  that  there  is  only  a  single  nervous  impres- 
sion on  the  brain.  ...  If  we  press  with  the  finger  on  one  of  the 
eyeballs,  we  shall  displace  the  corresponding  points  and  objects 
will  then  be  seen  double.  Each  eye  has  its  distinct  field  of 
vision  ;  convergence  is  possible  only  when  the  eyes  are  situated 
near  together  on  the  face,  as  in  men  and  apes. 

"With  carnivores,  the  eyes  are  not  so  near  togetlier,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  root  of  the  nose.  Sight  is  more  or  less  devel- 
oped in  different  species.  The 
eyes  of  the  felines  probably  do 
not  distinguish  objects  at  a 
distance  ;  but  they  are  excel- 
lent for  near  objects.  The 
pupil,  in  the  large  species,  is 
round  and  becomes  much 
larger  in  anger;  in  the  small 
species  it  is  elliptical  and  may 
be  enormously  dilated.  Under 
the  influence  of  strong  light  it 
contracts  so  that  only  a  small 
opening  appears ;  when  the 
animal  is  irritated  or  when  it 
is  dark,  the  pupil  dilates  and 
assumes  an  almost  circular 
form.  In  this  latter  case  the 
feeblest  light  is  concentrated 
on  the  back  of  the  eye  and  re- 
flected by  the  retina,  as  in  a 
concave  mirror.  This  is  the 
accepted     explanation    of    the 

so-called  phosphorescence  of  the  cat's  ej'es  in  darkness,  which 
has  also  been  observed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  ani- 
mals. Hassenstein  has  shown  that  there  is  no  actual  emission 
of  light  here,  but  a  simple  reflection  by  the  retina,  so  that  there 
is  no  shining  in  a  place  that  is  really  dark 

"The  eyes  of  the  herbivorous  animals  are  generally  large  and 
have  a  lateral  position,  which  increases  their  field  of  vision  and 
enables  them,  while  feeding,  to  see  a  great  distance  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Altho  the  horse  is  not  a  nocturnal  animal,  he 
sees  better  than  man  in  the  dark.  We  know  that  the  relief  of 
objects  appears  more  pronounced  as  the  eyes  are  farther  apart, 
as  is  shown  in  the  stereoscope.  With  the  horse,  whose  eyes 
view  objects  at  very  different  angles,  the  relief  must  be  exag- 
gerated, which  perhaps  explains  why  the  animal  is  often  fright- 
ened at  objects  placed  on  the  ground,  whose  thickness,  altho 
hardly  apparent  to  us,  appears  to  him  to  constitute  a  real  ob- 
stacle. Besides  the  lower  and  upper  eyelids,  the  horse  has  a 
nictitating  [or  winking]  membrane  which  is  very  apparent,  altho 
it  does  not  reach  the  development  of  that  of  birds. 

"  In  no  ruminant  is  the  separation  of  the  eyes  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  giraffe.  Owing  to  the  height  at  which  they  are  car- 
ried, they  must  have  a  very  extended  field  of  view.  The 
giraffe's  eyes  are  large,  bright,  and  at  the  same  time  soft  and 
intelligent. 

"In  the  rodents  the  eyes  are  still  farther  separated — almost 
lateral,  which  operates  to  make  them  quite  expressionless. 

"In  the  aquatic  mammals  the  crystalline  lens  is  much  more 
convex,  owing  to  their  life  in  a  liquid  whose  index  of  refraction 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  media  of  the  eye.  This  .... 
reaches  its  maximum  in  the  cetaceans  proper.  The  crystalline 
lens  of  the  whale  is  spherical  ilke  that  of  fishes.  The  eyes  are 
otherwise  ridiculously  small ;  their  pupil  is  transversely  elon- 
gated. 

"With  animals  that  hunt  by  night,  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Lemurians,  the  eyes  are  verj'  large,  to  collect  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  diffused  light.  The  Chiroptera,  to  be  sure,  who  are 
night  hunters,  have  small  eyes,  and  yet  they  .show  remarkable 
agility   in   catching  small   flies   and   moths  on  the  wing.     But 


vision  alone  is  powerless  to  direct  this  mammal  in  the  pursuit  of 
its  prey.  Hearing,  smell,  and  touch  must  contribute  a  large 
part  to  the  success  of  the  chase. 

"It  has  often  been  attempted  to  blind  bats  by  tying  a  bandage 
over  their  eyes  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  flying  about 
a  closed  room  as  well  as  if  they  saw,  and  avoiding  all  obstacles, 
such  as  stretched  strings  crossing  each  other  in  all  direction.s. 

"With  mammals  tliat  live  in  continual  darkness  there  is  atro- 
phy or  even  complete  disappearance  of  the  eyes.  The  conmion 
mole  has  eyes  covered  entirely  by  its  skin,  under  which  they 
form  two  dark  patches.  They  can  not  serve  for  distinct  vision  ; 
the  most  they  can  do  is  to  aid  in  distinguishing  light  from  dark- 
ness."—  Translation  tuade for  The  Litekakv  Digest. 


DEATH    FROM    CLOSED   WINDOWS. 

'y^ OLA'S  recent  death  from  asphyxiation,  wiiich  would  not 
^-^  have  occurred  had  his  window  been  ojien,  moves  I'he 
Hospital  to  speak  of  the  danger  that  is  courted  by  all  who  sleep 
in  tightly  closed  rooms.  There  is  poisonous  gas  in  every  house, 
and  altho  the  products  of  respiration  may  not  end  the  life  as  sud- 
denly as  it  would  be  ended  by  the  carbon  monoxid  from  a  char- 
coal fire,  they  are  none  the  less  weakening  to  the  vital  forces. 
Says  the  writer: 

"As  in  .so  much  that  Zola  wrote,  so  in  the  manner  of  his  death 
we  have,  concentrated  upon  one  tragic  page,  what  in  ordinary 
circumstances  is  scattered  over  space  and  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  great  novelist  death  came  suddenly  by  the  hand  of  a  poison- 
ous gas,  while  in  other  cases  it  has  worked  slowly  by  means  of  a 
destructive  microbe,  but  in  both  alike  it  has  been  the  lack  of  venti- 
lation which  enabled  the  agent  to  do  its  work.  That  con.sumption 
is  caused  by  a  bacillus;  that  this  bacillus  exists  in  the  expectora- 
tion of  those  who  suffer,  even  in  slight  degree,  from  the  di.sease  ; 
that  when  dried  up  and  fluffed  out  of  a  handkerchief  in  the  form 
of  light  impalpable  dust  it  impregnates  the  air  ;  that  when  this 
air  is  breathed  and  rebreathed  by  those  who  live  in  unventilated 
rooms  it  causes  consumption  ;  and  that  consumption  is  still  the 
deadliest  disease  we  have  amongst  us,  are  now  truisms.  Yet  we 
go  on  shutting  our  windows  as  if  these  things  were  merely  fairy 
tales.  In  the  newspaper  accounts  of  M.  Zola's  death  we  are  told 
that  his  window  '  naturally  had  to  be  closed  at  night,'  as  if  so 
doing  were  quite  a  matter  of  course,  as  indeed  it  is  in  ninety- 
nine  houses  out  of  a  hundred.  The  English  are  always  boasting 
that  they  are  a  cleanly  people,  and  undoubtedly  an  upper-class 
Englishman  does  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  in  cleans- 
ing himself.  As  Punch  has  it,  "e's  orful  proud  of  'is  flesh,  'e 
is.'  But  the  average  Englishman  with  his  woolen  shirts,  which 
are  only  washed  in  tepid  water,  his  cloth  clothes  which  are  never 
washed  at  all,  his  carpets  which  retain  the  dust  of  years,  his 
stuffy  woollen-covered  furniture  which  lasts  for  generations,  and 
with  his  beds  which  are  hardly  ever  unpicked  or  stoved— is  by 
no  means  the  cleanly  animal  that  he  thinks  himself.  Still,  even 
these  things  would  not  be  so  bad  if  John  Bull  would  but  insure 
a  free  current  of  air  all  through  his  living-rooms.  Rut  that  is 
just  what  Mrs.  John  Bull  will  by  no  means  allow.  Fresh  air  is 
'smutty  '  and  night  air  is  'unhealthy,'  so  the  windows  must  be 
shut.  What  sort  of  night  air  could  be  more 'unhealthy  '  than  the 
fogs  which  cover  the  river  Thames,  and  what  air  could  be 
harsher  than  that  of  Hampstead  in  mid-winter?  Yet  all  winter 
through  there  are  sick  people  lying  out  on  the  verandas  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  and  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Consumption  Hos- 
pital, being  brought  round  again  to  life  by  this  'unhealthy  '  air 
after  being  nearly  killed — by  inches,  it  is  true — by  the  very 
thing  that  killed  M.  Zola  all  at  once,  namely,  the  lack  of  open 
windows." 


An  International  Conference  on  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy.— This  conference,  which  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
German  Government,  will  probably  be  held  in  Berlin  soon,  per- 
haps in  November.     Says  The  Western  Electrician  : 

"It  is  believed  that  the  German  Emperor  has  some  idea  that 
arrangements  may  be  ipade  whereby  ships  of  all  nationalities 
may  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  shore,  thereby 
sensibly  reducing  the  risks  of  navigation.     This  seems  to  be  a 
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giKxl  itlea.  but  It  IS  haul  that  the  Marc»>ni  company  is  opposed  to 
the  cout'eieuee,  professing  to  believe  that  the  proposal  is  in  the 
aatiire  of  an  indirect  attack  upon  it,  Germany  having  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  company's  reUisal  to  permit  other  wireless  systems 
to  utilise  the  Marconi  stations.  However,  it  is  unotticially  an- 
nounced that  Germany's  suggestion  has  met  with  the  general 
support  of  the  Powers,  and  the  congress  will  undoubtedly  be 
held,  as  it  certainly  should  be.  The  conference,  if  conducted 
with  the  sole  desire  of  securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  by  the  important  invention  of  space  telegraphy,  should 
be  fruitful  of  important  results.  It  should  have  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  every  civilized  nation." 


ELECTRICITY   AND   AURORAS. 

IT  has  long  been  believed  that  the  polar  aurora  is  due  to  elec- 
tric discharges  through  the  higher  atmosphere,  but  its  mech- 
anism has  been  imperfectly  understood.  The  cause  of  these  dis- 
charges was  discussed  by  Prof.  J.  Dewar  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Belfast  on  September  lo.  Recent  studies  of  electricity  in  high 
vacua  by  Crookes,  Roentgen,  Lenard,  and  J.  J.  Thomson  have 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  definite  and  rational  understanding 
of  the  subject.  Says  a  reviewer  of  Professor  Dewar's  address  in 
Electricity  (September  24)  : 

"The  frequent  disturbances  which  we  know  to  occur  in  the 
sun  must  cause  electric  discharges  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  far 
exceeding  any  that  occur  in  that  of  the  earth.  These  will  be  at- 
tended with  an  ionization  [electric  decomposition]  of  the  gases, 
and  the  negative  ions  will  stream  away  through  the  outer  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun  into  interplanetary  space,  becoming,  as  Wilson 
has  shown,  nuclei  of  aggregation  of  condensable  vapors  and  cos- 
mic dust.  The  liquid  and  solid  particles  thus  formed  will  be  of 
various  sizes ;  the  larger  will  gravitate  back  to  the  sun,  while 
those  with  diameters  less  than  one  and  a  half  thousandths  of  a 
millimeter,  but  nevertheless  greater  than  a  wave-length  of  light, 
will  in  accordance  with  Clerk-Maxwell's  electromagnetic  theory, 
be  driven  away  from  the  sun  by  the  incidence  of  the  solar  rays 
upon  them.  The  earth  will  catch  its  share  of  such  particles  on 
the  side  which  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  its  upper  atmos- 
phere will  thereby  become  negatively  electrified  until  the  poten- 
tial of  the  charge  reaches  such  a  point  that  a  discharge  occurs, 
which  will  be  repeated  as  more  charged  particles  reach  the  earth. 
This  theory  not  only  accounts  for  the  auroral  discharges,  and 
the  coincidence  of  their  times  of  greatest  frequency  with  those  of 
the  maxima  of  sun-spots,  but  also  for  the  minor  maxima  and 
minima." 


Sex  and  Food. — The  male  human  needs  more  food  than 
the  female,  not  only  on  account  of  his  larger  stature,  but  also  be- 
cause he  is  the  more  kalabolic  of  the  two.  So  says  a  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London),  who  elaborates  his  thought  as  follows: 

"The  man  tends  to  expend  energy  and  the  woman  to  store  it 
up  in  the  form  of  fat ;  he  burns  the  faster.  This  sexual  differ- 
ence shows  itself  in  the  very  blood  ;  the  man  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  chromocytes  [red  blood-corpuscles]  than  the  woman. 
showing  that  he  needs  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  order  to  maintain  this  more  active  combustion — a  fact 
which  one  may  associate  with  his  comparative  freedom  from 
chlorosis ;  moreover,  weight  for  weight,  his  pulmonary  capacity 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  woman,  whose  smaller  respiratory 
need  is  further  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  she  can  without 
discomfort  diminish  her  breathing  power  bj'  means  of  the  corset. 
The  great  contrast  between  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  two 
sexes  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  by  a  military  display 
given  by  a  troupe  of  dusky  amazons,  with  whom  were  also  a  few 
male  warriors.  The  women,  in  spite  of  their  daily  exertions, 
were  all  rounded  and  plump,  some  very  much  so,  no  single  mus- 
cle showing  through  the  skin,  and  it  was  noticed  that  their 
movements,  tho  full  of  grace,  lacked  energy  and  'go.'  The 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  spare,  their  muscles  standing  out 
plainly  under  the  shiny  skin,  and  they,  in  further  contrast  with 
the  women,  displayed  a  truly  amazing  agility,  bounding  about 


and  whirling  round  in  a  most  astounding  fashion  ;  the  women, 
in  short,  were  essentially  anabolic  and  the  men  were  katabolic. 
I  may  here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  men  are  apt  to  be 
larger  meat-eaters  than  women,  just  as  they  are  possibly  in  con- 
sequence of  this  Very  fact  more  prone  to  drink  alcohol  and  to 
smoke  tobacco." 


Can  Carbon  be  Melted?— "A  theoretical  examination  of 
this  question,"  says  Cosmos  (August  16),  "leads  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  by  working  with  a  sufficient  pressure,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  melt  carbon  and  keep  it  in  a  liquid  state.  Experiment 
has  confirmed  this.  At  a  pressure  of  1,500  atmospheres  the  arc 
between  two  carbons  inserted  in  a  vessel  where  this  pressure 
exists  is  no  longer  produced  and  an  electromotive  force  of  only  70 
volts  becomes  sufficient  to  assure  the  passage  of  the  current. 
The  experimenter  explains  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that 
the  carbon  assumes  a  third  allotropic  state  and,  in  its  passage 
to  the  liquid  and  transparent  state,  becomes  non-conducting.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  carbon  in  this  condition,  and  oftea 
the  phenomenon  lasts  only  a  few  seconds.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  diamonds  by  suddenly  cooling  the  vessel  under 
pressure,  by  injections  of  water ;  but  altho  diamonds  have 
incontestably  been  found  amid  the  hard  gray  powder  thus  pro- 
duced, the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory." — Iranslation  tnade 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


To  Restore  the  Heart's  Action.— It  appears  from  daily 
press  despatches  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Dr.  Koulapye,  a 
Russian  surgeon,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  circulation  in  the 
human  heart  after  apparent  death.  This  is  done  by  treatment 
with  saline  solutions.  It  is  not  j'et  evident  that  the  discovery 
has  more  than  theoretical  interest.  A  despatch  to  T/ie  Sun  (New 
York,  October  9) ,  runs  as  follows : 

"It  is  remarkable  that  in  certain  forms  of  disease  the  stoppage 
of  the  heart  or  the  semblance  of  the  death  of  the  heart  is  not  due 
to  exhaustion,  but  to  the  accretion  of  certain  substances,  proba- 
bly of  an  animal  nature.  Metabolism  of  the  tissue  then  takes 
place.  After  this  has  been  removed  by  washing,  the  rhythmic 
action  of  the  heart  recommences.  Dr.  Koulapye  added,  however, 
that  the  practical  value  of  the  discovery  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated." 


Electrical  Anesthesia.— A  very  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  bj-  Dr.  Billinkin,  of  Epernay,  France, 
under  anesthesia  attained  by  means  of  high-frequency  alterna- 
ting currents.  "Hitherto,"  says  Costnos,  "electric  anesthesia  has 
been  employed  only  superficially,  as  for  dental  operations.  Dr. 
Billinkin  produced  a  profound  and  lasting  insensibility  to  pain 
by  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  action  of  currents  of  high  fre- 
quency during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation.  We  may  then 
hope,  after  this  first  success,  that  high-frequency  currents  may 
be  utilized  for  anesthesia  even  in  important  surgical  operations. 
The  patient  in  this  case  felt  absolutely  nothing,  the  insensibility 
being  complete." — Translation  made  for  "VyiY.  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  PATENT  has  been  issued  for  a  coin-controlled  JC-ray  machine  for  public 
use.  "  The  external  appearance  of  the  apparatus,"  says  Nature^  "  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  automatic  kinematograph  machines  so  commonly  seen  on 
railway  platforms  and  other  places.  The  observer  places  a  coin  in  the  slot, 
moves  a  lever,  puts  his  hand,  or  whatever  he  wishes  to  examine,  into  a  box 
without  any  sides,  and  looks  down  at  it  through  a  fluorescent  screen  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  box.  The  coin,  on  being  inserted,  closes  the  primary 
circuit  of  an  induction  coil  worked  by  a  few  dry  cells,  and  the  vacuum-tube 
is  in  a  position  immediately  below  the  object  to  be  observed." 

"  A  SINGULAR  phenomenon,"  says  I^a  Xa/nre,  "  was  recently  observed  at 
Blundell  Sands,  a  little  village  on  the  English  coast.  At  the  moment  of 
high  tide  jets  of  flame  and  smoke  were  seen  issuing  from  a  mass  of  mud 
that  filled  a  small  inlet  ;  at  the  same  time  a  strong  sulfurous  odor  was  evi- 
dent. The  origin  of  the  fire  was  not  apparent,  but  the  surface  of  the  water 
where  the  flames  appeared  seemed  to  be  covered  with  bluish-colored 
masses.  When  the  mud  whence  the  flames  sprang  was  removed,  long  yel- 
low tongues  of  fire  at  once  leaped  up  to  a  height  of  about  30  centimeters 
[about  a  foot].  Soon  the  tide  put  an  end  to  the  phenomenon  ;  but  the 
odor  of  sulfur  persisted  for  some  time." — Translation  made  for  THE  LITER- 
ARY Digest. 
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IS   INTEREST   IN    MISSIONS   DECLINING? 

DR.  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON.  editor  of  The  Missionary 
Review  of  Ihe  World,  takes  a  decidedly  gloomy  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  Christian  missions.  He  thinks  that  "a 
backward  current,"  in  some  diiections,  is  plainly  discernible, 
and  suggests  that  "it  may  be  well  calmly  to  consider  the  facts, 
not  to  discourage  effort,  but  rather  to  promote  spiritual  alertness 
and  prayerfulness, "  The  first  cause  of  retrogression  he  finds  in 
"the  decliningconvictiouof  the  world's  actual  need  of  the  saving 
Gospel."     Ou  this  point  he  writes: 

"The  new  doctrine  of  the  e.xie)isioti  of  the  period  of  probation 
beyond  this  life  tends  to  arrest  missions.  To  feel  that,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  bulk  of  the  heathen  world  die  with- 
out hope,  sets  a  true  believer  on  lire  with  zeal.  From  the  day 
of  Pentecost  until  now,  there  never  has  been  a  great  missionary 
movement,  whether  in  one  man  like  Carey  or  in  a  community 
of  believers  like  those  of  Herrnhut,  without  this  conviction  be- 
hind it,  that  'there  is  none  other  name,  given  under  heaven 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  If  men  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  hear  the  Gospel  and  have  the  Spirit's  cowit- 
ness  to  it.  after  death,  the  conditions  may,  as  they  think,  be 
more  favorable  beyond  the  grave  for  rej)entance  and  faith  :  for 
then  the  eyes  will  not  perhaps  be  so  blinded  by  perishable 
things,  and  the  imagination  so  bewitched  by  the  false  glitter  of 
its  baubles.  Besides  this,  to  hear  the  Gospel  now  and  reject  it 
has  so  hardening  an  effect  that  the  chances  of  the  pagan  would 
perhaps  be  improved  for  salvation  after  death,  if  he  is  left  to  his 
darkness  here  !  This  is  the  plain  logic  of  the  situation,  and  the 
very  fact  that  we  are  forced  to  such  a  conclusion  shows  that  the 
premises  must  be  false. 

"Again,  the  eclectic  views  of  relit^ion  that  prevail  tend  to 
apathy  in  missions.  A  false  charity  has  come  to  displace  what 
many  regard,  and  perhaps  term,  the  bigotry  of  the  past.  It  is 
boldly  said  that  all  religions  are  parts  of  a  great  historic  evolu- 
tion toward  the  final  ideal.  Christianity  may  be  the  last  and 
best  product  of  this  growth  thus  far,  but  it  will  in  turn  give 
way  to  something  better,  or  at  least  drop  off  excrescences  and 
develop  new  accretions  and  additions,  until  some  parts  become 
like  the  superfluous  relics  of  former  and  disused  members,  and 
new  or  improved  organs  take  their  place.  Hence  come  parlia- 
ments of  religions,  and  a  broad-churchism  that  fellowships  all 
faiths  as  approximations  to  the  ultimate  truth. 

"A  further  and  natural  result  is  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man — the 
more  dangerous  because  it  has  a  half-truth  joined  to  a  half-error. 
God  is  the  creator  of  all,  and,  as  Paul  conceded  to  the  Areopagites, 
we  are  all  'His  offspring'  (yfvof),  the  product  of  His  creative 
power.  But  Christ  distinctly  teaches  us  that  only  by  receiving 
him,  and  in  him  the  spirit  of  life,  do  we  become  'children,' 
and,  still  more,  'sons'  of  God  {tekvov,  vrfmoi,  vioi,  John  i.  12; 
Gal.  iv,  1-4.)  This  distinction  is  coming  to  be  ob.scured  if  not 
denied,  and  the  'golden  rule*  has  been  boldly  adopted  as  the 
basis  and  bond  of  a  new  fellowship  that  is  in  danger  of  supplan- 
ting the  true  divine  brotherhood  which  Christ  himself  estab- 
lished upon  the  foundation  of  his  redemptive  work." 

Latter-day  religious  teaching,  continues  Dr.  Pierson,  tends  to 
make  men  believe,  as  the  historian  Gibbon  once  said,  that  "all 
religions  are  to  the  pious  equally  true,  to  the  statesman  equally 
useful,  and  to  the  philosopher  equally  false."  The  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  is  being  weakened.  Men  no  longer  re- 
gard the  care  of  their  property  as  a  stewardship  from  God. 
"Countless  sums  are  spent  on  individual  enterprises,  while  the 
entire  Church  of  God  in  all  lands  gives  in  the  aggregate  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  day  to  evangelize  the  heathen  world,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  one  cent  for  each  Protestant  church-member." 
Dr.  Pierson  writes  further : 

"Men  are  appalled  at  the  greatness  of  the  field.  They  see 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  men  scatteredover  the  five  continents 
and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  one-half  of  them  at  least  untouched 
by  the  Gospel.     Vast  districts  lie,  in  this  Christian  twentieth 


century,  in  the  deep  death  shade  without  the  missionary  resi- 
dent in  them,  and  human  beings  going  out  of  the  world  and 
coming  into  it  with  every  clock-beat.  To  overtake  such  a  field 
seems  impossible.  But  God  always  commands  the  impossible, 
because  He  would  have  us  undertake  for  Him  and  with  Him 
what  only  supernatural  power  can  effect,  that  we  may  have  fel- 
lowship with  Him,  and  that  the  glory  may  be  His,  as  it  should 
be. 

"  Discouragement  is  increased  by  the  slowness  of  progress, 
and  by  frequent  reactions  when  iirevious  advance  seems  turned 
into  retreat,  and  conquest  is  followed  by  defeat.  'Twenty  cen- 
turies,' men  say,  'and  the  world  still  unevangelizcd  !  '  A  hope- 
less task.  Human  beings  multiply  by  the  birth  of  the  flesh 
faster  than  converts  do  by  the  bii  th  of  the  spirit.  Now  a  year  of 
signal  prosperity,  and  the  next  of  equally  signal  retrenchment. 
Sometimes  death  invading  the  ranks,  cutting  down  missionaries 
just  as  they  seem  masters  of  the  situation.  The  London  Times 
scoffingly  said  that  if  the  church  would  have  more  workmen  offer 
and  more  money  furnished,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  more 
progress  in  the  work,  and  many  half-hearted  Christians  have 
echoed  the  taunt. 

"Then  when,  besides  all  el.se,  vialigntint  opposition  develops 
in  the  field  itself,  and,  as  in  the  Chinese  horrors  of  1900,  martyrs 
fall  by  the  hundreds,  the  paralyzing  apathy  of  despair  settles 
down  on  millions  who  profess  Christ's  name,  and  they  are  ready 
to  join  in  the  clamor  for  the  recall  of  missionaries  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  field  where  such  antagonism  prevails.  It  has 
been  surprising  to  observe  how  many  and  how  varied  have  been 
the  unfavorable  comments  on  mission  work,  and  from  what  un- 
expected quarters  they  have  come  since  the  Boxer  outbreak. 
The  question  seems  to  be  raised  as  to  whether,  after  all,  the 
church  is  responsible  for  missions.  The  issue  is  bold.  It  in- 
volves the  last  command  of  Christ  and  the  great  commission 
itself.  It  opens  the  whole  question  anew  as  to  the  obligation  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  lost  world,  it  therefore  concerns 
fundamental  principles,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  doubt  finds  a 
voice  is  itself  enough  to  startle  and  alarm  any  true  child  of  God." 

Dr.  Pierson  declares  in  conclusion  that  he  knows  of  but  one 
way  in  which  the  backward  tendencies  in  the  mission-field  can 
be  checked,  namely,  by  "personal  and  close  fellowship  with 
Christ": 

"The  disciple  who  really  abides  in  Christ  will  be  like  the  iron 
in  the  fire  ;  the  fire  will  presently  be  in  the  iron.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  fire  become  the  peculiarities  of  the  iron,  whose  hard- 
ness, coldness,  and  blackness  are  displaced  by  softness,  heat,  and 
glowing  luster.  He  who  abides  in  Christ  will  have  Christ  abi- 
ding in  him,  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  Christ  will  become  more 
and  more  peculiar  to  the  disciple.  He  who  sees  through  his 
Master's  eyes  will  have  no  doubt  of  a  world's  need,  nor  of  the 
power  of  his  salvation  to  meet  it." 

The  Chicago  Standard  (Baptist)  thinks  that  some  of  Dr. 
Pierson's  conclusions  are  rather  too  pessimistic.     It  comments: 

"The  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  missions  is  surely  under- 
going a  change  ;  but  that  it  is  declining  we  doubt.  The  success 
of  missions  in  the  larger  sense  means  the  complete  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  never  was  Christendom  more  confident 
of  that.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Pierson  that  the  sense  of  missionary 
obligation  is  lamentably  deficient.  Certainly  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  churches  in  other  respects.  But 
even  here  we  see  not  decline,  only  retarded  advance." 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Presb.)  takes  a  similar  view: 

"It  is  most  unhappy  that  a  man  of  so  much  goodness  and 
strength  as  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  should  be  so  badly  afflicted  as 
he  is  with  religious  indigestion.  .  .  .  Our  observation  of  real  life 
had  convinced  us  that  in  all  the  particulars  which  the  good  doc- 
tor mentions  there  has  been  in  recent  years  distinct  and  tangible 
gain  instead  of  any  decline,  counting  on  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  Christendom.  Of  course  the  average  and  typical  Chris- 
tian still  knows  and  cares  shamefully  little  about  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  he  certainly  cares  and  knows  more  than  he  ever  did 
before.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has  come  to  be  almost  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  a  church-member  to  say  that  he  doesn't 
believe  in  missions  to  the  heathen.  If  he  so  much  as  dares  to 
breathe  that  heresy,  there  is  his  pastor  and  an  elder  or  two  and 
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a  bunch  i  •  en  in  the  tonjjregation — to  .say 

notUing  ot  ...-       ..:...,..l     ;:i  the  background — all  ready  to 

jump  square  on  hiin  an<l  beat  that  idea  right  out  of  his  liead. 
It  is  almost  liilarious  sometimes  to  watch  a  vigorous  missionary 
church  hunt  an  incautious  anti-missionaryite  to  cover.  If  Dr. 
Pierson  could  only  witness  such  a  spectacle  some  day,  the  gaiety 
of  it  might  cure  his  dyspepsia." 


GENERAL  BOOTH  AND  THE  SALVATION 

ARMY. 

GENERAL  BOOTH'S  arrival  in  this  country  on  a  four 
months  lecturing  and  organizing  tour  has  had  the  effect  of 
directing  new  attention  to  his  evangelistic  propaganda  and  to 
the  unique  organization  of  which  he  is  the  head  and  founder.     In 

some  quarters  his 
advent  calls  out 
only  words  of 
warmest  commen- 
dation. In  others, 
however,  there  is 
manifest  a  critical 
spirit  that  amounts 
almost  to  hostility. 
The  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  pays 
tribute  to  his  "ge- 
nius and  energy," 
prophesying  for him 
"a  cordial  reception 
wherever  he  lifts 
up  his  voice."  And 
the  Boston  Congre- 
gationalist  says : 


"The    fact   that 
Mayor   Low    presi- 


Copyrlght  by  B.  J.  Falk,  New  Yvrk. 

GENI-.RaL  WILLIAM   BOOTH. 

dad  at  the  great  ral- 
ly in  his  honor  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  indicates  the  esteem 
felt  for  the  great  leader  by  men  high  in  authority  and  by  Christians 
of  every  branch  of  the  church.  His,  indeed,  has  been  a  wonderful 
career  since  the  year  1844,  when  he  mounted  an  asli-barrel  in  the 
slums  of  his  native  city,  Nottingham,  England,  and  preached 
the  same  Gospel  which  since  then  he  has  carried  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  been  a  doer  of  the  Word,  also,  as  well  as  a 
preacher  of  it.  The  Darkest  England  scheme  started  twelve 
years  ago  in  London,  the  industrial  homes  for  per.sons  out  of 
work,  the  farm  colony  for  the  worthy  poor,  the  shelters  in  scores 
of  great  cities,  are  tokens  of  the  wide  range  of  the  army's 
operations  to-day.  The  spiritual  fruitage  has  indeed  been  vast. 
Some  persons  estimate  that,  as  the  result  of  the  army's  activi- 
ties for  these  sixty  years,  as  many  as  two  million  people  have 
entered  the  Christian  life  ;  but,  whether  these  figures  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, a  many-sided  and  abiding  work  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  movement  which  William  Booth  inaugurated." 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
the  General's  visit  is  to  rally  his  forces  after  the  shocks  sustained 
from  recent  dissensions  in  this  country.  Ballington  and  Maude 
Booth,  as  is  well  known,  are  tlie  leading  figures  in  a  rival 
organization,  the  Volunteers  of  America  ;  Catherine  and  Arthur 
Booth  Clibborn  are  converts  to  Dowie's  teaching;  and  Herbert 
and  Cory  Booth  have  both  cut  loose  from  the  Array.  One  son, 
Bromwell  Booth,  and  three  daughters,  Lucy,  Eva,  and  Emma 
Booth-Tucker,  remain  faithful  to  tlie  old  General.  In  view  of 
these  numerous  defections,  the  New  York  Sim  is  impelled  to 
ask  :  "If  he  [General  Booth]  deserves  the  laudation  bestowed  on 
him  by  Mayor  Low  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  '  the  Angel  of  the  sub- 
merged of  men,'  why  is  it  that  his  o-.vn  children,  those  closest  to 
him  and  most  familiar  with  his  methods,  should  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  separate  from  him?  "     The  New  York  Times  says  : 

"As  the  children  of  the  aged,  if  not  demonstrably  venerable. 


'  r.  1  '  Booth  fall  away  one  by  one  from  him  and  the  great 

c;..^  lion    that    he    has  built    up,  the  inclination  which  long 

since  manifested  itself  to  question  the  methods  and  motives  of 
his  later  years  will  grow  stronger  in  the  public  mind.  That  the 
Salvation  Army  has  been  and  still  is  properly  described  as  a 
'great  institution,' and  that  it  has  done  and  is  still  ca])able  of 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  practical  good,  will  not  be  denied,  even 
by  those  to  whom  its  peculiar  form  of  emotionality  is  most  offen- 
sive ;  but  there  is  a  general  impression  that,  however  disinterested 
its  privates  and  inferior  officers  may  be,  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
army  have  come  to  be  almost  as  businesslike  as  pious,  that  both 
money  and  glory  are  unduly  monopolized,  and  that  the  disci- 
pline so  sternly  maintained  is  not  quite  always  exercised  for  ends 
wholly  admirable,  even  when  matters  of  taste  are  left  aside. 
From  its  beginning  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  too  much  a 
family  affair.  This  feature  is  a  constant  source  of  weakness — a 
constant  excuse  for  the  suspicion  of  cynics  and  of  regret  to  those 
in  sympathy  with  its  nominal,  and  in  large  measure  real, 
objects." 

In  a  similar  spirit,  7 he  Jndepe/ident  observes : 

"It  occurs  to  us  that  there  is  in  the  secular  army  a  retiring 
age,  which  General  Booth  has  passed  by  a  decade.  We  would  by 
no  means  have  him  cease  his  preaching  and  religious  service, 
but  is  it  not  about  time  that  the  task  of  ruling  should  be  com- 
mitted to  younger  hands?  During  these  last  ten  years  and  since 
the  death  of  his  wise  and  prudent  wife  he  has  become  more  auto- 
cratic and  he  has  managed  to  drive  most  of  his  children  out  of 
the  Army.  We  recognize  most  gladly  the  grand  work  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  done,  but  it  is  time  that  its  control  was  put  in 
other  hands.  The  spectacle  of  an  old  man  clinging  to  shadowy 
authority  and  at  odds  with  his  family  of  children,  who,  with  no 
loss  of  zeal  for  religion,  have  been  driven  to  enlist  in  rival 
armies,  is  not  an  edifying  one.  He  should  be  retired  on  half-pay 
and  make,  like  Earl  Roberts,  a  figure  of  honor  and  glory  for  his 
past  services,  but  not  of  authority." 


A   RELIGIOUS   REVIVAL   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  E.  GEIL,  an  American  evangelist,  has 
•  recently  organized  in  Melbourne  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  greatest  religious  revival  ever  held  in  Australia.  No 
less  than  214  churches  took  part  in  a  great  simultaneous  "mis- 
sion," and  the  campaign  was  preceded  by  a  large  number  of 
home  meetings  in  which  some  100,000  people  participated.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  movement  was  about  $15,000,  which  was  more 
than  raised  by  collections  ;  and  over  7,000  converts  are  claimed. 
Says  the  Chicago  Standard  (Baptist)  : 

"Nearly  fifty  Australian  ministers  and  evangelists  served  as 
'missioners,' conducting  meetings  in  Melbourne,  Sj'dney,  and 
the  country  districts.  Not  a  few  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  cooperated  with  the  '  Dissenters  '  in  the  movement — 
which  would  be  impossible  in  England  and  m  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Melbourne  meetings  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey, 
superintendent  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure,  assisted  by  Charles  Alexander,  a  gospel 
singer,  also  of  Chicago;  and  Mr.  Geil  led  business  men's  meet- 
ings, addressed  railroad  laborers  at  their  shops,  and  in  many 
ways  won  great  popularity  and  achieved  large  results.  Dr. 
Torrey's  strict  theology  and  aggressive  methods  and  Mr.  Geil's 
free  use  of  American  slang  were  criticized  by  those  who  stood  on 
the  outside  and  in  some  of  the  daily  papers.  But  many  of  the 
Australian  papers  gave  generous  space  to  the  meetings,  and  The 
Southern  Cross,  a  leading  religious  weekly,  devoted  several  en- 
tire numbers  to  verbatim  reports  of  the  addresses,  descriptions 
of  the  meetings,  and  portraits  of  the  workers.  It  was  the  sort  of 
revival  that  has  not  been  witnessed  on  a  large  scale  in  American 
cities  for  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  j-ears.  The  emotional  ele- 
ment was  much  less  conspicuous,  however,  than  used  to  be  the 
case  in  large  revivals.  It  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  singing — 
a  few  popular  songs  by  Gabriel  and  other  American  song-writers 
having  acquired  immense  popularity  as  sung  and  conducted  by 
Mr.  Alexander.  Dr.  Torrey  and  many  other  evangelists  insist 
that  the  day  of  large  union  evangelistic  meetings  is  not  over, 
and  the  success  of  the  Australian  effort  will  be  taken  as  evidence 
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of  this.  Whether  the  preaching  of  men  even  so  able  and  experi- 
enced as  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Geil  would  draw  large  audiences  of 
unconverted  per.sons  in  Chicago  or  New  York  to  day  is  another 
question.  In  Australia  their  style,  their  methods,  were  novel. 
Here  they  are  better  known  and  for  that  reason  less  attractive 
to  the  indifferent  classes.  The  stress  that  has  been  laid  on 
thorough  preparation  in  the  local  churches  by  prayer  and  the 
training  of  workers  is  probably  a  leading  cause  of  the  success  in 
Australia." 

A  correspondent  quoted  in  the  PhiladGlphia  Presdj'/ertaH  de- 
clares that  this  revival  has  established,  as  never  before,  "how 
deep  and  strong  is  the  religious  instinct  in  the  Australian  char- 
acter," and  "how  everwhelming  is  its  response  to  any  adequate 
appeal. "  Australia,  he  says,  has  "  proportionately  more  churches 
than  any  other  country,  the  number  being  6,013,  or  210  to  every 
100,000  people.  England  has  144  churches  to  every  100,000,  and 
Russia  only  55  to  the  same  number." 


PRINCIPAL   FAIRBAIRN    ON    THE    PHILOSOPHY 
OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  MOST  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian 
apologetics  is  the  new  book  on  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Fairbairn — "the  ablest 
of  living  English  non-conformist  theologians,"  as  he  is  termed 
iu  TV/if  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  In  this  book  he  uses  with 
great  ingenuity  what  may  be  called  the  a  priori  argument  for 
Christianity.  That  is  to  say,  he  aims  to  show  that  if  Christianity 
were  not,  if  Christ  had  never  existed,  man's  need,  and  more  than 
that,  his  reason,  would  have  required  both  a  Christianity  and  a 
Christ.  Speaking,  first  of  all,  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Jew- 
ish race  as  a  vehicle  for  the  universal  religious  message.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  says : 

"The  universal  idea  could  come  into  the  faith  and  thought  of 
humanity  only  through  special  persons,  and  such  persons  could 
be  born  and  nursed  only  by  a  special  people.  The  fitness  of 
Israel  to  be  the  foster-parent  of  such  an  idea  does  not  lie  open  to 
question  ;  it  is  writ  large  on  the  whole  face  of  his  history  and  of 
man's.  He  lived  for  his  idea  ;  his  loyalty  to  it  resisted  all  the 
absorbent  forces  of  the  ancient  empires,  and  tho  the  mightiest 
empire  of  them  all  broke  up  his  state  and  threw  his  homeless 
members  broadcast  upon  the  world,  yet  the  dispersed  units  have 
defied  the  assimilative  energj- of  all  modern  peoples.  And  we 
may  add  that  that  energy  has  been  inspired  by  every  passion — 
hate,  fear,  greed,  revenge,  disdain,  indifference,  toleration,  love 
of  freedom  in  the  abstract  rather  than  of  concrete  men — by  every- 
thing, indeed,  save  the  only  thing  that  could  have  helped  and 
healed,  viz.,  sympathy  and  appreciation.  Such  a  people  was 
the  very  medium  needed  for  the  birth  and  breeding,  the  nurture 
and  development,  of  an  idea  which  man  so  required,  and  yet 
was  so  averse  to  receive  ;  but  the  idea  which  could  be  begotten 
and  nursed  onlj'  by  such  a  people  could  not  continue  their  peren- 
nial possession.  And  the  pathos  of  Israel's  position  lies  in  their 
invincible  devotion  to  the  national  form  of  a  belief  which,  in 
order  that  it  might  realize  itself  and  become  man's,  required  to 
lose  all  trace  of  its  national  origin  and  tribal  history  and  live  in 
a  medium  as  universal  as  its  nature  and  function." 

Man,  then,  needed  a  universal  religion,  a  world-standard  of 
truth.  This  Christianity  furnished.  He  needed  to  see  the  uni- 
versal truth  embodied  in  some  great  Person.  That  Person  was 
Christ.  Christianity,  argues  Dr.  Fairbairn,  is  unlike  every  other 
religion  in  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  external  factors  for  its 
interpretation.  It  is  "a  living  organism,  carrying  within  itself 
the  principle  of  life";  and  Jesus  Christ  "holds  in  his  pierced 
hands  the  keys  of  all  the  religions,  explains  all  the  factors  of 
their  being  and  all  the  persons  through  whom  they  have  been 
realized."     We  quote  again  : 

"Since  the  moral  law  is  immanent  in  man  and  realized  by  his 
will,  it  follows  that  all  moral  good  is  personal  in  its  source,  origi- 
nates with  persons,  is  realized  in  persons,  and  is  by  means  of 
persons   incorporated   in   the   laws,    institutions,    and   agencies 


which  protect,  preserve,  and  develop  it.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
factor  of  change  or  cause  of  progress  known  to  history  or  human 
experience  eijual  in  efficiency  to  the  great  personality — the  man 
who  embodies  some  creative  and  causal  idea.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
true  that  great  movements  or  moments  produce  great  men  as 
that  the  men  create  the  moments.  The  wars  of  the  world  bear 
the  marks  of  tlieir  leaders ;  and  each  has  been  glorious  or  igno- 
ble, brilliant  or  disgraceful,  just  as  its  captain  has  been.  What 
is  the  history  of  art  but  the  biography  of  artists?  Where  would 
Greek  sculpture  have  been  without  Phidias,  or  modern  painting 
without  Raffael,  or  music  without  the  masters?  Has  not  sci- 
ence been  made  by  certain  sujjreme  minds,  discoveries  by  cer- 
tain daring  explorers,  political  order  and  ideas  elaborated  and 
embodied    in   politics  by  genius  in  the  form  of  statesmen?     It  is 
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personality  that  counts  in  all  things,  and  most  of  all  iu  that  con- 
centrated form  of  moral  good  which  we  call  religion.  For  religion 
has  at  once  this  distinction  and  value:  it  is  moral  good  under 
its  most  august  and  sovereign  aspect,  as  it  affects  man's  inmost 
being  and  ultimate  relations.  It  is  good  sub  specie  aternitatis, 
enlarging  mortal  into  immortal  being,  and  reconciling  man  to 
himself  and  to  the  whole  infinite  order,  which  dignifies  him  by 
making  him  needful  to  its  completeness.  In  this  realm  there  is 
no  great  and  no  small,  for  all  the  categories  are  infinite  and  all 
the  ends  are  divine. 

"If,  then,  man,  by  his  moral  being  touches  the  skirts  of  God, 
and  God  in  enforcing  His  law  is  ever,  by  means  of  great  persons, 
shaping  the  life  of  man  to  its  diviner  issues,  what  could  be  more 
consonant,  alike  with  man's  nature  and  God's  method  of  form- 
ing or  reforming  it,  than  that  He  should  send  a  supreme  Per- 
sonality as  the  vehicle  of  highest  good  to  the  race?  Without 
such  a  Personality  the  moral  forces  of  time  would  lack  unity, 
and  without  unity  they  would  be  without  organization,  purpose, 
or  efficiency.  If  a  Person  has  appeared  in  history  who  has 
achieved  such  a  position  and  fulfilled  such  functions,  how  can 
He  be  more  fitly  described  than  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Savior  of  man?  " 

Dr.  Fairbairn  extends  the  scope  of  this  argument  in  the  clo- 
sing sentences  of  his  book  : 

"No  discovery  has  in  it  more  promise  of  scientific  satisfaction 
than  the  relation  between  the  conception  of  Christ  which  makes 
his  person  the  source  and  epitome  of  a  religion,  and  the  function 
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ho  has  actually  fulfilled  in  history.  For  what  is  the  priuciple 
r  ,1  to  all  1-?    This:  we  do  not  live  in  a  world 

V  _.;scoinei  <  <1.  .  .  .   If  we  hold  this  most  scieiitihc 

principle,  we  must  mark  the  inevitable  question — Can  Christ 
stand  where  he  «loes  uncaused,  unnrdcred?  If  he  had  not  been 
what  he  was.  and  stiK)d  wiicre  he  did.  could  anything  in  history 
be  as  it  has  been  or  as  it  is?  Is  there  any  person  necessary  in 
the  same  sense  as  he  is  t<>  the  higher  history  of  Man?  May  we 
not  speak  of  him  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  spans  the 
gulf  of  time?  But  can  we  conceive  that  the  keystone  came  there 
by  accident,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  hand  which  built  the 
bridge,  which  opened  the  chasm,  and  determined  the  course  of 
the  river  that  flows  beneath?  And  can  the  nature  or  character 
of  this  Cause  be  known?  Causes  are  known  in  their  effects,  for 
cause  and  ertect  ever  correspond  in  quality  and  character.  This 
Christ,  then,  as  he  stands  in  universal  history,  accomplishing 
those  marvels  of  the  Spirit  which  we  have  seen  indissolubly 
associated  with  his  person  and  his  name,  is  an  effect ;  and  as  he 
is,  the  Cause  of  him  must  be.  Nay,  more,  is  not  the  effect  only 
as  it  were  the  cause  embodied,  the  old  force,  unspent,  persisting 
in  a  new  form?  And  how  shall  we  express  the  idea  in  this  case 
better  than  in  the  evangelical  formula,  "the  Word  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us  '  ?  And  how  better  describe  his  continuous 
action  through  all  the  centuries  of  our  Christian  experience  than 
by  the  verse.  '  We  beheld  his  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  Be- 
gotten from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth'  ?  The  grandeur 
which  thus  comes  to  his  person  transfigures  through  it  all  nature 
and  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  may  well  bid  us  adopt  the 
words  which  sum  uj)  the  faith  of  an  apostle,  'God  has  been  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.'  " 


THE    BIBLE   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  Jias  handed  down  a  decision, 
interpreting  the  state  constitution,  which  will  prevent  the 
reading  and  studying  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and 
the  reciting  of  prayers  in  the  public  schools  of  Nebraska.  This 
ruling,  the  result  of  a  suit  initiated  many  years  ago  by  Daniel 
Freeman,  the  living  occupant  of  the  first  homestead  ever  offered 
by  the  United  States  Government,  hinged  solely  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  exercises  were  religious  and  sectarian.  The 
court  holds  that  they  are  both. 

The  New  York  Independent  welcomes  this  decision,  declaring 
it  to  be  "good  law  and  in  the  interest  of  both  justice  and  relig- 
ion."    It  says  further : 

"We  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  church  and  not  of  the 
State  to  teach  religion  ;  and  for  the  church  to  confess  its  incom- 
petency and  to  ask  the  State,  through  such  miscellaneous  teachers 
as  we  have,  to  supplement  its  lack  of  service,  is  humiliating  and 
shameful.  We  will  trust  and  ask  no  tax-paid  haphazard  teachers 
to  do  the  work  of  parents  and  the  church. 

"The  evil  of  this  perfunctory  religious  teaching  is  positive  as 
well  as  negative.  We  know  of  a  multitude  of  public  schools  in 
our  cities  where  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  Jews,  and 
yet  they  have  been  required  to  sing  Christmas  carols  in  Decem- 
ber, purely  Christian  songs,  to  the  indignation  of  their  parents. 
Such  a  requirement  makes  the  people  foes  to  the  public  school 
system.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Hughes  there  was  carried  on 
a  great  conflict  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Catholics  protesting  against  the  reading  of  the  Protest- 
ant Bible  as  a  required  exercise.  They  were  told  that  this  is  a 
Protestant  country  and  that  if  thej'  did  not  like  it  they  might 
stay  away.  That  is  precisely  what  they  did.  They  started 
their  parochial  schools,  which  grew  to  a  great  system  which 
seriously  antagonizes  our  public  schools.  They  were  right  in 
their  objection,  for  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  is  a 
sectarian  Bible,  and  must  be  so  long  as  the  Catholic  Church  for- 
bids its  use  and  requires  that  a  Catholic  version  be  used 

"We  do  not  want  to  smuggle  the  Bible  into  the  public  schools 
under  a  false  pretense.  It  is  our  one  great  book  of  religion  and 
as  such  let  it  be  treated,  the  church's  sacred  Book." 

Many  of  the  religious  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the 


decision  as  lamentable  and  reactionary.     The  Chicago  Interior 
(Presb.)  says: 

"Nebraska's  reverend  judges  had  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
decision  that  would  have  been  quoted  for  educational  guidance 
in  this  country  through  a  dozen  generations— a  decision  defining 
the  importance  of  ethical  training  for  the  nation's  future  citizens 
and  the  necessity  for  founding  that  training  upon  a  sense  of  hu- 
man responsibility  to  a  Creator.  The  deliverance  should  have 
outlined  the  extent  to  which  the  Bible  could  be  used  in  the 
schoolroom  for  these  legitimate  public  jjurposes  without  infring- 
ing on  the  right  of  any  parent  to  shape  the  particular  religious 
training  of  his  child.  But  the  Nebraskan  jurists  missed  their 
opportunity  of  immortalizing  their  bench  and  handed  down  in- 
stead a  decision  that  the  jjiogressing  thought  of  the  nation  is 
sure  speedily  to  dissipate.  We  have  therefore  to  thank  them 
only  for  making  the  issue  more  acute.  It  will  doubtless  now  be 
forced  by  other  reckless  infidels  in  other  States,  and  so  we  shall 
have  the  sooner  an  understanding  which  will  assure  the  Bible 
its  rightful  place  in  our  schools  for  all  the  country's  future." 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Wylie,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  secretary  of  the 
National  Reform  Association,  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
are  presented  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  American  public  schools.  From  this  brochure  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  nine  States  in  which  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  schools  rests  securely  on  a  legal  basis,  plainly  written 
either  in  the  state  constitution  or  in  the  school  law ;  twelve 
States  in  which,  while  there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the  Bible 
in  the  constitution  or  law,  there  are  decisions  of  courts  and  state 
school  superintendents  of  an  unauthoritative  character,  which 
give  to  the  custom  of  Bible  reading  quite  a  secure  legal  status  ; 
sixteen  States  and  a  Territory  in  which  there  are  none  of  the 
legal  safeguards  mentioned  above,  but  in  which  the  custom  of 
reading  the  Bible  jnevails,  supported  by  long-established  usage 
and  public  sentiment ;  three  States  and  a  Territory  in  which  the 
Bible  is  not  read,  altho  there  are  no  legal  provisions  for  or 
against  the  custom  ;  and  five  States  and  a  Territory  in  which  the 
decisions  of  courts,  attornej's-general,  and  school  superintendents 
are  adverse  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Thk  London  Missionary  Society's  schooner  Southern  Cross  was  totally 
Wrecked  last  month  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Tahiti. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charler  M.  Sheldon,  famous  as  the  author  of  "  In  His 
Steps"  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Topeka  Ca/zVa/ during  an  eventful  week  in 
the  history  of  that  newspaper,  has  written  a  new  story,  "  The  Reformers," 
dealing  with  slum  conditions  and  the  social  settlement. 

The  steamship  Annam'oi  Marseilles,  on  its  last  voyage  to  China,  carried 
an  organ  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Peking.  This  is  thefirst 
musical  instrument  of  its  kind  that  has  been  imported  into  the  Celestial 
empire,  the  Chinese  Government  having  hitherto  prohibited  organs  in 
Catholic  places  of  worship. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  held  its  annual  convention  in  Boston 
this  j-ear.  Some  750  delegates  attended,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  Bishop  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  W, 
S.  Rainsford,  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  John  R.  Moti,  and  many  others. 
The  "  Brotherhood  "  now  has  over  3,000  members. 

A  LIBRARY  dating  back  before  the  age  of  Abraham  has  been  unearthed  in 
Babylonia  by  Professor  Hilprecht  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  whose  faculty  he  is  a  member.  It  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  clay  tablets,  in  excellent  preservation,  from  the  temple  of  Bel. 
A  partial  examination  of  the  tablets  leads  to  the  hope  that  they  may  throw 
some  new  light  on  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis. 

Bishop  Vincent  reports  a  novel  mode  of  propaganda  for  evangelical 
ideas  in  use  among  the  Methodists  of  Europe,  says  the  Nashville  C/iristian 
Advocate.  It  is  called  "  The  November  Conversation."  This  consists  in  the 
selection  of  a  topic  for  conversation  during  the  month  of  November.  The 
members  of  the  church  are  urged  to  make  a  point  of  bringing  up  this  sub- 
ject when  they  chance  to  meet,  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it  are  circu- 
lated on  topic  cards,  etc.    The  result,  so  far,  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Canon  Rawlinson,  of  Canterbury,  whose  death  is  reported  at  the  age 
of  ninet}-  years,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  Biblical  scholars. 
Says  the  New  York  CInirchman  :  "  Egj'pt  and  the  Eastein  empires  were  the 
chief  fields  of  his  historical  labors,  but  he  wrote  also  on  Biblical  history  and 
criticism.  'The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,' 
'The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Great  Monarchies,'  and  'A  History  of  Ancient 
Egypt,' are  at  least  semi-classic  and  have  been  reprinted  in  many  popular 
editions.  Canon  Rawlinson  was  professor  at  Oxford  from  1861  to  1872,  when 
he  received  his  Canterbury  preferment.  In  1888  he  was  made  rector  of  All 
Hallows',  Lombard  Street,  London,  but  continued  to  hold  his  canonry." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


A   POSSIBLE   BRITISH   CABINET  CRISIS. 

I'^HE  reassembling  of  both  houses  of  Parliament— which  ad- 
journed last  August — is  to  bring  the  British  cabinet  face 
to  face  with  a  serious  situation.  Matters  may  not  go  so  far  as  a 
defeat  of  the  Balfour  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  never- 
theless there  is  talk  of  a  dissolution  and  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  The  trouble  is  due  to  the  now  famous  education  bill 
(see The  Literary  Digest,  September  27,  July  26,  May  24), which 
has  given  a  violent  shock  to  the  non-conformist  conscience.  It 
looks  as  if  the  agitation  against  this  measure  were  growing,  even 
assuming  that  it  has  not  stirred  the  country  as  profoundly  as 
some  of  its  opponents  claim.  The  Prime  Minister  has  had  to 
deny  that  the  Government  intended  to  withdraw  the  bill.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  finds  himself  under  such  a  hot  fire  for  supporting 
the  bill  that  he  has  been   compelled  to  meet  a  gathering  of  his 


MU.   BALFOUR'S   NIGIITMAUK  ON    IHE   MOOR. 

There  can't  be  any  "fundamental,  essential,  or  revolutionary"  differ- 
ence, but  that  ball  is  really  very  unlike  the  one  I  started  \vit,h. 

—  The  H'estmiiisler  Gazette  (.London). 

suspicious  followers  in  his  Birmingham  stronghold  and  assure 
them  that  England  is  not  to  be  handed  over  to  the  priests  and 
parsons. 

To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  Premier,  he  has 
been  threatened  with  a  possible  loss  of  the  Irish  vole  for  his  bill. 
The  Irish  party  in  the  Commons  has  been  kept  in  line  with  the 
British  cabinet  on  this  issue  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  But  if  the  Irish  "break  away  "  and  oppose 
Mr.  Balfour's  bill,  that  gentleman  will  have  lost  one  of  his  trump 
cards.  However,  the  pressure  upon  the  Irish  members  is  very 
strong,  and,  unless  a  totally  new  element  is  introduced  into  the 
situation,  they  will  vote  with  the  Balfour  ministry.  An  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  organ,  The  Daily  Independent  and  Nation 
(Dublin),  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  Irish  party  will  desert  the 
education  bill.  Otherwise,  it  declares,  "a  political  crisis  of 
grave  magnitude  will  arise,"  and  it  can  not  believe  that  the 
Home  Rulers  "  will  commit  themselves  to  a  denial  of  the  supreme 
and  sacred  claims  of  religion."  Tiie  Freeman' s  Journal  (Dub- 
lin) ,  a  Home  Rule  paper,  is  more  independent : 

"Hitherto  the  party  have  given  a  general  support  to  the 
English  education  bill.  If  they  alter  their  attitude  toward  that 
measure  they  will  do  so  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
case,  and  they  will  not  allow  them.selves  to  be  turned  from  any 
course  they  deem  wise  and  patriotic  by  the  clamor  of  a  school  of 
politicians  who  seize  every  occasion  to  attempt  to  discredit  the 
national  representation.  .  .  .  The  point  in  connection  with  the 
education  bill  seems  to  be  a  narrow  one.  Ireland  is  being  dis- 
gracefully coerced,  public  liberties  are  suspended,  the  policeman 
is  converted  into  a  press  censor,  the  landlords  are  in  possession  of 
the  government  of  Ireland  to  do  what  they  please.  Under  these 
circumstances  ought  the  Irish  party  to  turn  out  the  Government 


on  the  education  bill,  if  they  can?  Or.  to  put  it  more  clearly, 
ought  they  keep  this  coercionist  ministry  in  power  because  they 
are  attempting  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
English  Catholics?  If  the  Irish  party  decides  that  the  interests 
of  Ireland  demand  opposition,  tooth  and  nail,  to  the  coercionists. 
irrespective  of  English  educational  matters,  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  those  whom  they  represent  ;  if  they  conclude  that  the 
English  bill  is  so  valuable  as  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  continu- 
ing to  support  the  Tory  ministry,  the  country  will  rely  upon 
their  judgment  in  the  matter,  however  bitter  the  dose  may  be  to 
swallow." 

English  opinion  has  not  shaped  itself  sufficiently  to  indicate 
what  Mr.  Balfour  will  do  or  must  do.  It  looks  as  if  he  must  at 
least  amend  his  bill  to  save  himself.  Two  points  are  made  by 
the  opposition.  The  bill  grants  public  funds  without  securing 
public  control,  and  it  impo.ses  religious  tests  by  compelling  the 
tax-payer  to  support  officials  whose  qualifications  rest  on  a  sec- 
tarian basis.     The  Speaker  (London),  a  Liberal  organ,  says: 

"The  bill  which  was  framed  to  destroy  school  boards  seems 
likely  to  end  in  destroying  the  Government.  Proposals,  revolu- 
tionary  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view  and  reactionary  from  the 
standpoint  of  religious  toleration,  have  at  last  aroused  the  dor- 
mant, we  had  almost  said  the  comatose,  Liberalism  of  the  Lib- 
eral Unionist  Mecca.  Ever  since  the  Government's  education 
bill  was  introduced,  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  hav^  been 
felt  by  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  Birmingham  ;  an  uneasiness  and 
a  dissatisfaction  which  the  longest  letters  and  the  shortest  tele- 
grams of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  secretaries  have  been  unable 
to  remove  or  even  to  alleviate.  .  .  .  The  new  education  bill  is 
essentially  an  ecclesiastical  bill,  drawn  up  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  diocesan  councils  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  object  is 
to  make  that  church  a  rate-aided  as  well  as  a  state-aided  institu- 
tion. Church  rates  were  abolished  in  1869;  and  this  is  the  first 
great  attempt  which  has  Been  made  in  England  since  the  reform 
bill  of  1S32  to  create  a  new  local  authority  with  power  to  spend 
rates,  yet  without  a  popular  mandate  to  do  so.  If  the  bill 
passes,  the  great  majority  of  rural  parishes  in  England  will  find 
themselves  compelled  to  pay  a  new  education  rate,  to  be  spent 
not  by  their  representatives,  but  by  a  board  of  managers  con- 
trolled by  the  local  parson.  If  the  Anglican  parson  were  a  per- 
son elected  by  the  parishioners  without  regard  to  religious  tests, 
and  accountable  to  them,  the  education  bill  might  be  tolerable, 
if  it  were  confined  to  country  districts." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  thought  to  hold  the  fate  of  the  ministry  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  What  will  be  do?  That  is  the  question 
everybody  in  England  is  asking.  The  Daily  News  (London), 
a  warm  opponent  of  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  observes: 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  last  come  out  of  the  briar  patch. 
He  could  not  very  well  stay  there  much  longer.  The  blind  eye 
has  its  dramatic  uses,  but  even  Nelson  would  scarcely  have 
turned  it  on  a  rebellious  crew.  ...  It  is  clear  that  rank  mutiny 
is  afoot  in  Birmingham.  The  idea  seems  almost  incredible. 
Mutiny  in  Birmingham,  the  Mecca  of  stern,  unbending.  Liberal 
Unionists — the  very  shrine  and  sanctuary  of  the  Chamberlain 
cult  1  But  so  it  is.  The  education  bill  has  proved  a  meat  too 
strong  even  for  those  tough  digestions  ;  and  the  men  who  stoned 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  last  year  seemed  more  inclined  to  stone  Mr. 
Chamberlain  now.  Whatever  its  failings,  Birmingham  sincerely 
and  passionately  cares  for  education.  The  educational  record  of 
that  city  is  of  the  highest,  and  every  Birmingham  man  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Birmingham  school  board.  Thej-  now 
see  that  body  threatened  with  wanton  and  unmerited  destruc- 
tion ;  and  their  anger  has  broken  through  the  bonds  of  party  dis- 
cipline." 

Our  authority  admits  Mr.  Chamberlain's  cleverness  in  keep- 
ing his  followers  in  line,  but  it  thinks  the  task  may  prove  too 
much  even  for  him  in  this  crucial  instance: 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  the  value  of  the  soft  answer.  He 
asks  for 'a  free  interchange  of  views.'  It  is  to  be  a  Midland 
Vereeniging,  and  the  rebels  are  going  to  be  treated  right  royally. 
Every  blandishment  known  to  the  astutest  of  electioneers  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  rebel.s.  The  Cromwellian  pistol  will  be 
kept  in  the  background.     Soft-sawder  will  be  the  main  diet 
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There  will  be  a  great  appearance  of  elasticity  aiul  upen-minded- 
aess ;  there  may  pussibly  be  a  re|)«tition  uf  previous  pledges  of 
parlianictUiiry  concession.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  even  try  to 
repeat  the  audacious  argument  of  the  letter  which  he  addressed 
last  April  to  Dr.  Glover,  in  which  he  argued  that  he  bad  been 
converted  to  ilenomiuationalism  by  the  Non-conformists  them- 
selves. Hut  we  doubt  whether  any  of  these  maneuvers  will 
prove  so  successful  at  this  time  of  day.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
the  member  for  West  Birmingham.  He  wishes  to  remain  so. 
He  has  no  desire  to  become  an  heroic  exile,  a  wandering  martyr 
to  a  bill  which  is  '  not  in  his  department.'  But,  if  our  corre- 
spondent is  rightly  informed,  such  an  issue  is  not  entirely  impos- 
sible. Accoriling  to  his  estimate,  five-sixths  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  in  Birmingham  are  disaflfected.  The  garrison  is  in 
open  revolt,  and  ready  to  let  in  the  enemy." 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  continue  undaunted.  The  state- 
ment that  the  ministry  is  in  danger  is  scouted.  Public  opinion 
is  alleged  to  be  unaffected  or  misled.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
(London)  bids  Mr.  Balfour  stick  to  his  guns : 

"  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  hear  members  of  a  party  which  com- 
mands a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  upward  talking 
as  if  defeat  were  possible,  and  advocating  agreement  with  the 
adversary  while  they  are  in  the  way  with  him.  They  will  get 
no  quarter  from  the  Radical  Sennacherib,  cringe  they  never  so 
lowly  before  the  vaporiiigs  of  Rab-Shakeh  ;  neither  need  they  to 
rest  on  that  bruised  reed,  the  Irish  Pharaoh-Necho.  The  wor- 
thy, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  safe  course  for  the  Government 
is  to  go  boldly  forward,  refuse  all  concessions,  force  the  bill 
through,  and  then  await  their  vindication,  which  will  assuredly 
come  when  the  country  sees  that,  in  its  working,  none  of  the 
terrible  consequences  foretold  are  apparent.  To  give  way  now 
spells  abject  futility,  and  a  dishonored  existence  by  grace  of  the 
enemy  until  such  time  as  it  is  convenient  to  the  latter  to  termi- 
nate it.  A  bold  front  and  a  strict  maintenance  of  party  disci- 
pline will  carry  the  Government  safely  through.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  Mr.  Balfour's  ministry  should  not  swim; 
but  at  least,  if  they  sink,  let  them  sink  with  honor." 


THE  SULTAN  OF  KELANTAN'S  POLICE 

FORCE. 

THE  Sultan  of  Kelantan  once  said  that  nobody  in  his  domin- 
ions ever  sent  or  received  letters.  This  statement  enabled 
him  to  baffle  the  King  of  Siam,  who  wanted  to  absorb  Kelantan 
and  who  suggested,  as  an  entering  wedge,  the  use  of  Siamese 
postage-stamps.  It  requires  careful  search  of  the  map  to  dis- 
cover Kelantan,  whi'ch  is  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  forms  a 
native  state  bordering  on  the  China  Sea.  Siam  claims  it  as  a 
vassal,  but  the  Sultan  of  Kelantan  insists  that  King  Chulalong- 
korn  and  be  are  "allies."  The  Sultan  sends  the  King  a  golden 
flower  occasionally,  and  there  has  been  much  dispute  between  the 


two  parties  as  to  whether  this  was  a  token  of  vassalage  or  an  act 
of  politeness. 

News  reached  Paris  lately  that  Great  Britain  had  "grabbed" 
Kelantan.  She  had  landed  troops  and  was  ordering  the  Sultan 
about.  Excitement  reigned  in  the  French  press  and  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  Then  Great  Britain  denied  it.  True,  one  of  her 
cruisers  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  the  Sultan  of 
Kelantan  had  hired  a  few  Indian  troops  "privately."  But  his 
Majesty,  according  to  the  London  Times,  must  have  been  sha- 
king up  the  police  force  : 

"  '  The  legend  of  the  300  Sikhs  '  may,  without  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation, be  dismissed  as  untrue,  and  the  conjectures  that  have 
been  founded  upon  it  as  baseless.  The  only  possible  foundation 
on  which  the  rumor  appears  to  rest  is  .  .  .  the  sufficiently  modest 
fact  that  the  Sultan  of  Kelantan,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Singa- 
pore, enlisted  some  30  Punjabis  to  act  as  policemen  in  his  capital. 

"The  state  on  which  attention  has  thus  suddenly  been  concen- 
trated must  be  a  terra  ignota  to  almost  all  Englishmen  save 
those  who  administer  the  federated  Malay  states  upon  its  borders. 
Flanked  by  its  sister  states  of  Trengganu  and  Kedah,  it  marches 
with  both  the  protected  states  of  Perak  and  Pahang.  .  .  .  For 
more  than  a  century  Siam  has  claimed  there  an  uncertain  suzer- 
ainty. This  claim  the  sultans  of  Kelantan  seem  to  have  consist- 
ently deniqd  and  resented,  but  some  ten  years  ago  Siam  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  flag  of  the  White  Elephant  flying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kelantan  River,  and  of  putting  a  nominal  ruler  on 
the  throne.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Siamese  protectorate  thus 
established  is  no  more  than 'a  Gilbertian  travesty  '  of  the  British 
administration  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  series  of  able  and  de- 
voted officials,  has  brought  the  neighboring  federated  states  out 
of  chaos  to  order  and  prosperity.  The  unrest  and  confusion  of 
Siamese  Malaya  are  a  serious  impediment  to  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  our  protectorate.  But  France  may  rest  assured  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  trying  to  end  this  state  of  things  by  such  a 
leap  in  the  dark  as  the  Havas  Agency  describes.  Our  interests 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  are,  as  the  more  thoughtful  French 
journals  realize,  considerable,  and  w-e  attach  to  them  the  impor- 
tance they  deserve.  We  do  not,  however,  design  to  insure  them 
by  sudden  aggression  upon  debatable  territory.  It  can  not  be 
impossible  for  France  and  England,  while  securing  their  due 
rights  in  the  spheres  \u  which  they  respectively  predominate,  to 
cooperate  peacefully  in  developing  the  great  natural  resources  of 
Siam  without  taking  steps  of  a  menacing  character." 

But  the  hypothesis  of  the  Sultan's  police  force  is  not  found 
workable  by  the  French  press.  The  Siamese  garrison  in  Kelan- 
tan proved  unruly  once  or  twice,  but  the  idea  that  the  Sultan 
could  overawe  the  soldiers  with  policemen  is  thought  appropriate 
only  to  comic  opera.  The  ministerial  Temps  (Paris)  complains 
that  such  incidents  as  this  one  are  not  "isolated  "  but  are  symp- 
tomatic.    The  Jojtrnal des  D^bats  (Paris)  says: 

"It   is  alleeed  that    the  Sultan  of  Kelantan,   during  a  recent 


THE  FLIGHr  FROM   THE  COSSACKS  ON   GEKMANY'S  FRONTIER. 

SOLDIER  ;  "  Halt !     Where  are  j-ou  going  ? " 

German  Subject  ;  "  To  Haiti  to  be  nearer  Germany's  protecting  power. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


BEIOKE   THE  CZaR  S   DuOR. 

Alexander  to  Ferdinand  :  "  What,  you  here  begging,  too?" 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 

PICTORIAL  HITS  ON 
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visit  to  Singapore,  hired  some  thirty  Siklis  to  consliiiite  a  police 
force  in  his  capital,  this  step  being  rendered  necessary  by  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  Siamese  garrison.  At  sight  of  this 
Malay  Sultan  protecting  himself  with  Anglo-Indian  troops 
against  the  garrison  sent  by  his  suzerain  at  Hangkok,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  British  policy  and  British  agents  are  not  in- 
terfering in  any  way  with  the  concerns  of  the  petty  sultanates  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula." — Translationx  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


CONCLUSION   OF   THE   *' AUSGLEICH." 

THE  tortuous  negotiations  between  the  representatives  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Aitsgleich,  or  act  of  union  between  both  countries,  seem  at  last 
to  have  reached  a  favorable  conclusion.  These  negotiations 
have  been  under  way  for  months  past.  They  threatened  recently 
to  end  in  disaster,  and  a  situation  of  a  serious  character  grew  out 
of  them.  At  last  the  Emperor  himself  summoned  the  premiers 
of  both  nations  and  forbade  any  rupture  of  the  negotiations  until 
an  agreement  had  been  reached.  The  result  of  this  step  was 
favorable.  There  may  be  obstruction  in  the  parliaments,  but  the 
matter  itself  is  settled  definitely,  according  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  QJ'xQwwa.) .  Certain  Hungarian  organs,  including  the  Mag- 
yax  Nemzet  (Budapest)  ,urge  difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another, 
but  the  motive  of  this  course  is  said  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  Hun- 
garian party  cause. 

The  agreement,  it  is  announced,  "comprises  not  only  the  au- 
tonomous tariff  and  the  Ausgleich  proper,  but  all  differences 
between  the  two  countries  which  have  arisen  during  the  last  few 
years  about  the  interpretation  of  existing  laws  on  both  sides." 
The  Fremdeiiblait  (Vienna)  dwells  with  emphasis  upon  the 
satisfaction  to  be  derived  by  the  people  of  both  countries  from  a 
happy  conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  The  Pravo  Lidu  (Prague) 
is  similarly  minded,  but  it  is  ob.servable  that  the  organs  of  the 
various  nationalities  insist  that  there  can  be  no  acceptance  of 
compromise  upon  local  issues,  such  as  the  language  question  in 
Bohemia.  The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  looks  for  trouble  in  the 
settlement  of  details  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  parliaments. 
The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  thus  analyzes 
the  state  of  national  feeling  : 

"There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  latter  [Hungary] 
sought  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  Austria,  speculating  upon 
the  divided  state  of  the  country.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case,-  but  it  is  firmly  believed  that  no  Austrian  parliament  could 
be  found  to  accept  the  conditions  for  the  Ausgleich  \i\x\.  forward 
by  the  Hungarian  ministry.  Without 
going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Agrarian  interests  have  greatly  influenced 


the  Hungarian  demands,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  Austria.  Dr.  von  Korber  appears  to  have  seen  his  oppor- 
tunit}'  and  to  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  By  taking 
a  resolute  stand  against  what  he  held  to  be  exaggerated  jjreten- 
sions  on  the  i)art  of  Hungary  he  rallied  the  different  factions  of 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath  almost  to  a  man.  Czeclis  and  Germans, 
Clericals  and  Radicals,  have  silenced  their  differences  for  the 
moment  and  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  the  j)rinn;  minister  tliinks 
proper  to  lead  them.  .  .  .  .Meanwhile  the  menacing  tone  of  the 
ministerial  statements  made  both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  is 
not  without  its  disadvantage.  It  has  fomented  the  iKJStile  spirit 
that  has  for  years  past  existed  between  a  great  portion  of  public 
feeling  in  both  countries,  and  is  calculated  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ratist movement  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Hungary.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  who  is  to  blame,  but  the  protracted  nationality  conflict  in- 
Austria  has  latterly  enabled  Hungary  to  assume  at  times  a  pre- 
dominant voice  in  the  partnership,  which  would  never  have  been 
the  case  if  a  normal  condition  of  affairs  had  existed  in  Austria." 


PARENTAL   QUANDARY    OF   THE    HEIR   TO 
THE   AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN   THRONE. 

PRINCESS  HOHENBERG  has  become  the  mother  of  a  baby 
boy.  To  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  event,  "in- 
volving,"  in  the  words  of  the  London  Times,  "far-reaching  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  the  [Austro-Hungarian]  dynasty  and 
the  monarchy,"  some  romantic  particulars  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  Archduke  Franz  (or  Francis)  Ferdinand  fell  in  love  some 
years  ago  with  tiie  beautiful  and  brilliant — some  authorities  add 
ambitious — Countess  Sophie  Chotek.  The  Archduke  is  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  Countess  is  not  of  the 
blood  royal.  But  the  good  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  consented 
to  a  morganatic  marriage  between  the  young  people,  provided 
the  Archduke  would  renounce  any  rights  to  the  throne  which  his 
children  born  of  the  Countess  might  have.  This  arrangement 
proving  acceptable  to  the  high  contracting  parties,  the  wedding 
took  place  in  1900. 

But  the  renunciation  of  his  children's  rights  by  the  Archduke 
created  a  great  ujjroar  at  the  time.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Pope  could  ab.solve  all  parties  from  the  obligations  of  this  oath 
at  any  period.  Moreover,  the  Hungarians — or  a  powerful  party 
of  them — refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  oath  on  general 
principles.  They  insisted  that  the  children  of  Countess  Chotek, 
or  Princess  Hoheuberg  as  she  is  now  styled,  must  inherit 
the  crown  of  Hungary  whatever  happened  in  Austria.  Such 
is  the  situation  which  the  birth  of  a  baby  boy  has  made  so  acute. 
On    the   subject  of  


GERMAN-RUSSIAN  REI.ATIONS. 

—Jugend  (Munich"). 

CONTINENTAL   POLITICS. 


POLONIZATION   OF  WEST  PRIjSSIA. 

Chorus  of  Polish  Jews  :  "Ve  vill  soon  pe  de 
only  vuns  here  dot  speak  Cherman  !" 

—Simplicissimus  (Berlin). 


UNWELCOME, 

ALSTRiA  TO  Charles  of  Roumania  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  ;  "  You  can't 
play  in  Macedonia,  my  children." 

— Humor istische  Blatter  (Vienna). 
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the  Archduke,  whose  parental  quanclary  causes  all  the  agitation, 
tho  London  //WA/givcs  nnicli  and  dehnite  information: 

"  He  is  at  once  the  future  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  and  the 
hereof  a  romance,  the  hope  of  an  important  political  party,  and  a 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  woman.  Sooner  or  later  he 
wdl  be  called  upon — unless  the  Fates  with  their  shears  inter- 
vene— to  play  a  r^le  of  almost  incomparable  difficulty.  As  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  King  of  Hungary,  and  ruler  of  Hohemia,  Ga- 
licia,  Ualmatia,  Croatia,  and  any  number  of  other  states,  he 
will  have  to  hold  the  balance  even  among  some  dozen  rival  na- 
tionalities, each  one  with  a  taste  for  flying  at  the  throat  of  its 
neighbors.  Me  must  spend  his  life — he  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter  if  he  be  Emperor — trying  to  do  the  impossible,  trying  to 
reconcile  interests  that  clash,  and  induce  people  who  hate  one 
another  to  throw  in  their  lot  together  loyally.  Among  his  sub- 
jects he  will  liave  Pan-Germans  and  Pan-Slavs,  evangelicals  of 
the  narrosvest  type  and  ultramontanes  of  the  most  exalte — men 
to  whom  the  Pojie  is  the  abomination  of  abominations,  and  men 
to  whom  he  stands  as  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  holy.  He  will 
have  among  them,  too,  republicans  and  absolutists,  progressives 
and  reactionaries,  constitutionalists,  anarchists,  and  socialists  ; 
and  on  him  will  fall  the  duty  of  keeping  peace  among  the  lot. 
With  such  a  work  before  him,  little  wonder  he  looks  depressed 
sometimes,  and  is  more  prone  to  sigh  than  to  laugh. 

"Franz  Ferdinand  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Austrian  Emperor's 
brother,  the  late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  great  virtues,  whose  life  was  wasted  completely  because  he 
was  out  of  touch  with  his  times.  Had  he  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  shining  light  ;  in  the 
nineteenth,  he  was  an  anachronism.  Even  in  Austria  he  was 
looked  on  askance  owing  to  the  way  he  used  to  rail  against  all 
things  modern.  And  he  brought  up  his  son  to  walk  in  his  own 
footsteps:  from  his  earliest  days  Franz  Ferdinand  was  taught — 
his  tutors  were  always  Jesuits — to  look  on  constitutionalism  as 
the  curse  of  Austria,  and  on  religious  toleration  as  something 
akin  to  blasphemy." 

But  in  recent  yeari  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  has  "broad- 
ened "  according  to  some  observers.  The  situation  created  by 
the  birth  of  his  son  can  not  fail  to  test  his  capacity  severely.  As 
The  spectator  (Loudon)  says  : 

"Austrians  are  well  aware  that  the  papacy  can  absolve  both 
husband 'and  wife  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  and  fear  or 
hope  that  in  time  to  come  there  may  be  a  disputed  succession. 
This  is  the  more  possible  because  in  Hungary  parliament  and 
the  King  together  are  absolute,  even  as  regards  rights  of  succes- 
sion, while  in  Austria  this  is  not  quite  the  case,  old  precedent 
being  held  to  be  binding.  If  after  the  accession  of  the  Archduke 
the  Clerical  party,  to  which  the  Princess  belongs,  and  the 
Liberals  took  opposite  sides,  the  dispute  might  produce  very 
serious  results." 

It  is  thought  by  most  authorities  that  the  lady  in  the  case  will 
be  responsible  for  any  trouble  that  may  arise  from  this  delicate 
dilemma.     The  Independance  Beige  has  this  to  say: 

"The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  very  complicated  situation  here, 
one  which  may  occasion  grave  internal  troubles  in  the  future. 
Hungarian  law  does  not  admit  that  the  Archduke,  in  marrying 
the  Countess  Chotek,  contracted  a  morganatic  union.  Hence 
the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  must  be  succeeded  by  his  legiti- 
mate son.  The  Archduke  has  no  power  to  renounce  for  his 
children  rights  which  are  inalienably  theirs.  When  the  Arch- 
duke was  married,  this  question  was  debated  at  length  in  the 
Reichsrath  and  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  be- 
came evident  then  that  the  question  was  not  settled  by  the  Arch- 
duke's  renunciation,  and  that  in  a  given  contingency  the  inde- 
pendence party  in  Hungary  might  make  it  a  weapon  against 
Austria.  The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  could  not,  as  Empe- 
ror-King, wholly  repudiate  those  who  wish  to  secure  the  sitcces- 
sion  for  his  son.  Thus  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  possibil- 
ity that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  to  guarantee  to  a  certain 
extent  the  rights  of  the  children  born  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduke  with  Countess  Chotek.  This  question,  altho  of 
secondary  importance  at  present,  may  become  very  pressing  in 
certain  circumstances.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will 


certainly  complicate  the  situation  resulting  in  Austria-Hungary 
through  the  disappearance  of  Francis  Joseph  from  the  political 
scene." — Translations  made  for  Tin-:  Liikkaky  Digest. 


LATIN    AMERICA   AGAINST  THE    UNITED 
STATES. 


''T^'HE  active  interest  disi)layed  by  the  Government  of  the 
A  United  States  in  all  that  transpires  in  Venezuela.  Colom- 
bia, and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  interpreted  in  a  sinister 
spirit  by  the  more  resolute  section  of  the  South  American  press. 
F'ublic  opinion  is  perhaps  to  be  stirred  up  to  the  point  of  protest 
against  our  Government's  South  American  policy.  The  Trensa 
(Buenos  Ayres),  a  very  influential  daily,  is  taking  the  lead  in 
this  direction.  It  urges  a  combination  of  the  republics  of  the 
Southern  continent  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  explicit  state- 
ment from  the  United  States.     It  even  says: 

"It  is  incumbent  u])on  the  Argentine  Republic  to  secure  par- 
ticulars with  reference  to  the  designs  of  the  United  States  in 
South  America,  to  inaugurate  concerted  diplomatic  action,  and  to 
begin  measures  of  defense  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  any 
idea  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  North  America." 

The  Chilean  press  is  responding  with  energy  to  this  appeal, 
but  the  Tei  (Santiago)  does  not  vviint  to  precipitate  unpleasant- 
ness. The  echoes  of  the  Frensa' s  utterance  are,  however,  loud- 
est in  Europe.  The  Liberie  (Paris)  calls  upon  Latin  Europe, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  penin.sula  to  support  Latin 
America  against  the  United  States.  And  the  Econoviiste 
Fran^ais  (Paris)  gives  greater  scope  to  the  idea  by  suggesting 
an  alliance  of  all  the  world's  Latin  peoples  in  Europe  and 
America : 

"The  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  must  be  ranked 
among  the  Latin  peoples.  A  positive  alliance  with  these  peoples 
would  be  difhcult  perhaps,  because  it  would  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  the  United  States.  But  at  any  rate  a  thoroughly  cordial 
understanding  is  needed,  a  growing  intimacy  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Latin  peoples  of  Europe  and  those  of  America.  It 
would  be  well  to  head  off  the  repetition  of  any  such  events  as 
the  cession  by  Bolivia  of  a  part  of  her  Amazon  territory  to  a 
North  American  syndicate.  Excepting  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
which  are  unfortunately  afflicted  with  chronic  disturbances,  all 
Central  and  South  America  is  now  pacified  and  prosperous.  This 
indicates  that  a  great  future  awaits  the  nations  of  the  Latin  race 
as  well  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old." 

'Y:\\&  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  deprecates  any  movement 
looking  to  South  American  action  against  the  United  States.  It 
says  the  United  States  is  bound  to  become  the  dominant  power 
in  Central  America  if  not  in  South  America,  and  any  protest 
against  destiny  is  vain. — Trafislation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Uruguay  and  Italy.— The  Italians  should  lose  no  time  in  strengthen- 
ing their  growing  influence  in  Uruguay,  says  fh&'Sole  (Rome).  It  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  o£  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  little  South  American 
republic  and  of  the  ease  with  which  Italy  could  make  its  influence  the 
dominant  one. 

Paradise  of  Trusts.— Austria  has  a  reputation  as  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  trusts,  according  to  A.  Kaffalovitch  in  the  Journal  des  Econo- 
7nistes  (Paris),  but  Germany  is  their  real  paradise.  They  get  all  the  en- 
couragement they  need  in  the  Kaiser's  dominions.  They  number  over  300, 
of  which  220  control  some  branch  of  industrial  production. 

Education  of  French  Armv  Officf.rs— Military  education  in  France 
is  in  a  bad  way,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  :Tiade  by  Andre  Gavet 
in  \.\\^  Revue  Politique  at  Parlementaire  (Paris).  St.  Cj-r,  the  famous  mili- 
tar5'  academy,  sends  young  officers  to  the  army  with  everything  to  learn. 
The  other  military  colleges  load  the  regiments  with  crude  material.  The 
net  result  is  a  national  peril. 

Poison  a  World  Power.— The  passion  for  some  form  of  opiate  is  en- 
slaving the  civilized  world,  with  results  that  are  profoundly  modifying  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  declares  Achille  de  Carlo  in  the  Rivista 
Moderna  (Rome).  Morphin,  strychnin,  opium,  hasheesh,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  alcohol,  and  other  things  conquer  their  thou.sands  daily  and  influ- 
ence the  civilized  world  more  than  all  the  armies,  navies,  and  alliances  in 
existence. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    EDUCATION    OF   A    CAPITALIST. 

Thr  Nkkoli.'s  Kyi:.     Hy  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.     Cloth,   5  x  7)^  in.,  381 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Kunk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

MRS.  KINGSLKY  has  the  distinction— unusual  even  in  these  clays 
of  literary  booms  and  forced  circulations— of  having  written  a 
story  that  has  sold,  according  to  the  publisher's  latest  an- 
nouncement, to  the  extent  of  two  million  copies  !  She  has  written  half 
a  dozen  novels  since  "  Titus  "started  on  its  record-breaking  career,  and 
tho  none  other  has  approached  that  in  the  number  or  size  of  its  editions 
(the  low  price  had  much  to  do  with  them) ,  her  style  has  steadily  improved 
and  she  has  secured  a  permanent  clientele,  very  respectable  qualita- 
tively or  quantitatively  considered. 
She  has  secured  it,  too,  by  entirely 
legitimate  means. 

Her  work  does  not  appeal  to  the 
"smart  set"  at  all.  One  does  not 
find  /«•  giande  passion  in  any  of  her 
stories.  She  does  not  probe  to  the 
depths  in  any  direction,  she  is  not  a 
keen  pathologist.  Events  transpire, 
not  right  under  your  eyes,  but  at  a 
little  distance,  and  you  feel  always 
that  you  are  reading  a  story,  not 
witnessing  a  drama  of  life.  But  there 
is  always  a  real  story  for  you  to  read, 
wholesome  and  interesting,  and  you 
are  sure  it  is  going  to  turn  out  well 
for  all  the  principal  characters. 

"The  Needle's  Eye"  is  the  best 
work  she  has  given  us.  She  gets 
away,  in  it,  from  Bible  times,  and 
tells  of  a  multimillionaire  who  is  in 
training  from  his  babyhood  for  the  difficult  task  of  using  his  wealth  in 
the  service  of  his  fellows  in  such  a  way  as  shall  elevate,  not  pauperize, 
them.  He  finds  his  "  way  out"  in  tearing  down  the  rattletrap  tene- 
ments of  New  York  City  and  building  in  their  place  sanitary  dwellings 
for  the  poor.  He  meets  all  sorts  of  opposition.  His  young  wife  wants 
to  cut  a  splurge  in  society.  His  attorneys  and  capitalistic  friends  sneer 
and  try  to  divert  him.  Religious  leaders  find  that  his  labors  reflect 
upon  them.  City  officials  place  all  sorts  of  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way. 
And  his  tenants  themselves  view  his  efforts  with  distrust  and  abuse  his 
generosity.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  all  this  opposition,  for  no 
man  who  undertakes  the  work  Immanuel  Rossi  undertook  is  going  to 
fail  of  support  and  plenty  of  it.  Witness  the  Mills  hotels.  We  always 
admire  altruism  in  the  other  fellow,  however  little  we  cultivate  it  in 
ourselves.  Even  Immanuel  wins  over  most  of  his  opponents,  including 
his  wife,  and  we  leave  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  book  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  transformation. 

The  best  part  of  the  story,  to  us,  is  that  which  precedes  Immanuel's 
coming  to  New  York.  The  story  of  his  childhood,  as  a  foundling,  is 
painful  but  dramatically  strong,  and  the  development  in  the  child's 
mind  of  the  idea  that  God  is  literally  his  father  is  strikingly  described 
and  leads  to  interesting  results. 


FLORENCE  MORSE  KINOSLEY. 


SENTIMENT  AND   THE   SOUTH. 

Gabriel  TiiLLIV  KR.     By  Joe!  Chandler  Hams.     Cloth,  5,'/{  x  ^Y^  in..  448  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

I^'HE  South  in  the  beautiful  days  before  the  war  has  been  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  many  a  story  \vriter.  The  South  restless  and 
desolate  just  after  the  war  has  proved  an  equally  fruitful  field. 
Romancers  have  woven  the  South  into  their  highly  colored  tales.  Sen- 
timentalists have  shed  their  tears  (often  maudlin  ones)  over  its 
memory.  Sad  little  reminiscences  in  the  guise  of  fiction  have  been  pub- 
lished in  great  numbers.  But  amid  all  these  novels,  the  ones  which 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  conditions  either  before  or  immediately  after 
the  war  are  hard  to  find,  and  such  a  book  one  welcomes  gladly.  The 
most  recent  of  such  is  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  latest  work,  '■  Gabriel 
Tolliver." 

This  book  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  present 
attitude  of  Southerners  toward  the  negroes.  It  is  a  great  relief' to  find 
a  book  which,  in  place  of  vague  and  lachrymose  sentiment,  gives  the 
reader  real  conditions.  "Gabriel  Tolliver"  is  a  remarkable  story  in 
many  ways,  remarkable  for  the  material  which  the  author  omits  as 
well  as  for  the  material  which  he  uses.  For  instance,  altho  the  story 
opens  iu  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  war,  there  is  not  a  single 
battle  in  the  book,  and  altho  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  makes  its  appearance, 
it  is  not  for  any  melodramatic  end.  Such  restraint  is  so  unusual  as  to 
deserve  mention. 

Altho  the  book  is  a  clear  statement  of  conditions  hard  for  Northern- 
ers to  understand,  and  often  entirely  misunderstood  by  them,  there  is 
about  it  uo  atmosphere  of  the  novel  with  a  purpose.     The  story  is  as 


charmingly  told  and  as  full  of  delightful  character-study  as  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Harris's  tales  ;  but  while  leisurely  reading  it,  one  finds  that  one  is 
getting  light  on  many  things,  that  the  attitude  of  Southerners  on  many 
subjects  is  being  gradually  made  plain,  (ine  learns  these  things  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  tne  world,  just  as  one  might  have  learned  them 
living  in  Shady  Glen  in  the  'sixties. 
This  story  might  well  be  an  example 
to  other  story-writers  whose  work 
deals  with  the  South.  Mr.  Harris's 
work  is  as  tender  and  as  sympa- 
thetic as  the  most  ardent  Southerner 
could  wish  it,  but  he  has  substituted 
for  hysteria,  calmness,  and  for  senti- 
mental inaunderings,  facts.  Mr. 
Harris's  name  has  always  stood  f<jr 
the  most  charming  interpretation  of 
the  negro's  character,  and  it  seems 
amost  unnecessary  to  say  that  in 
"Gabriel  Tolliver"  the  negroes  are 
as  real  as  ever.  But  not  only  the 
negroes,  but  Billy  Sanders,  Mrs.  Ab- 
salom and  all  the  others  are  very 
real  people  whose  acquaintance  we 
are  very  glad  to  make,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  exquisite  than  the 
account   of    Nan  giowing  up  so  un-  joel  chandler  makris. 

willingly  to  a  young  lady. 

But — and  it  seems  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  a  but  in  every  review, — the  sweep  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  is  often  marred  by  such  anticipatory  phrases  as,  "  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Gabriel  and  his  friends  had  he  passed  on  without  a 
word."  Every  one  knows  how  an  act,  apparently  unimportant,  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  most  important  episode  of  one's  life  ;  but  in 
stories  it  spoils  the  illusion  to  have  the  unimportant  act  portentously 
commented  upon. 


AN    INTERPRETER   OF   CHILDHOOD. 

The  Book  OF  Joyous  Children,  liy  lames  Whitcomb  Riley.  Illustrated 
by  J.  W.  Vawler.  Cloth,  5^8  x  ^y^  in.,  176  pp.  Price,  $1.20  net.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

MR.  RILEY'S  verse  leaves  a  critic  in  a  quandary.     One  can  hardly 
apply  to  it  the  standards  of  literature.     Yet  it  is  literature  of  a 
sort.     Moreover,  its  popularity  indicates  vitality  ;  and  vitality 
in  literature  compels  respect  wherever  you  find  it.     But  what  can  one, 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  make  of  such  lines  as  these,  occurring 
in  the  first  and  the  most  serious  poem  of  the  book  : 

Kneel,  all  glowing,  to 
The  cool  spring,  and  with  it  sip 

The  Hook  of  Joyous  Children. 

The  meaning  is  fairly  clear  when  one  reads  the  whole  poem,  but  noth- 
ing can  make  the  lines  even  tolerable  verse.  There  are  others  almost 
equally  as  bad,  or  they  would  seem  so  but  that  they  are  represented  in 

most  cases  as  coming  from  an  illit- 
erate youngster,  and  their  badness 
one  takes  as,  in  some  occult  way» 
part  of  the  fun. 

An'   wnnst    he    climbed   on   our    back- 
fence. 
An'  flop  his  arms  an'  nen  commence 
To  crow,  like  he's  a  hen. 

Why  a  hen  ?  Solely  because  Mr. 
Riley  had  to  have  a  rime  for  "again." 
Elmer  Brown,  "  awfulest  boy  in  this 
here  town,"  makes  fun  of  his  father 
on  the  sly  : 

Nen  when  his  Ma  she  slip  an'  take 

Him  in  the  other  room  an'  shake 

Him  good  !  w'y,  he  don't  care— no,  sir  r 

Why  did  his  ma  j///>.''  But  one  must 
close  the  eyes  to  all  this  sort  of  thing 
and  judge  Mr.  Riley  by  the  general 
effect  of  his  work.  And  you  certainly  do  get  the  spirit  of  the  harum- 
scarum  boy  and  girl  in  reading  him — not  the  kind  you  want  your  boy 
or  girl  to  become — the  Lord  forbid!— but  the  kind  you  like  to  read 
about  in  somebody  else's  family.  And  if,  in  imparting  this  spirit  of 
rollicking  childhood,  he  evinces  an  entire  lack  of  awesome  regard  for 
prosody  and  synta.x,  that  can't  be  helped  now. 

This  volume,  however,  will  not  do  anything  to  increase  Mr.  Riley's 
fame.  His  best  work  is  none  of  it  here.  It  is  not  only  far  behind 
Eugene  Field's  work  in  rippling  fun  and  surprising  turns  and  original- 
ity, but  it  is  some  distance  behind  Mr.  Rilev's  former  work.  We  can 
fo'rgive  him  for  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the  English  language,  but  we 
can't  forgive  him  for  being  tame  :  and  most  of  this  book  is  very  tame. 
Two-thirds  of  it  would  be  thrown  aside  as  truck  by  discriminating 
editors  if  it  came  to  them  over  an  unknown  name.  But  the  pictures  are 
delightful. 


Copyri::ht  l.y  R(>.livvr..id,  New  York  City 
JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 
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AN    IMPOSSIBLE    PLOT. 

The  Two  VaXKEVH-S.     Hy  Kooth  TarkitiKton.      Illustrations  by    Henry 
Hutt.    Cloth.  ji»  X  7>t  in.  35«  pp.     I*ri>-e,  $1.50.     McClure,  I'hillips  &  Co. 

IT  has  been  two  years  since  Mr.  Tarkington  published  his 
"  Monsieur  Bcaucaire,"  and  one  can  not  charjie  him,  therefore, 
with  undue  haste  in  the  production  of  this  his  third  novel.  He  has 
probably  taken  more  time  to  the  writing  of  this  new  novel  and  ex- 
pended on  it  more  labor  than  with  either  of  his  other  works  ;  and  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  he  has  expended  so  much  skill  upon  an  impossible 
plot.  Everything  depends  upon  the  mistake  Miss  Betty  Carewe  makes 
in  thinkmg  that  Tom  Vanrevel  is  Crailey  Gray  and  Crailey  is  Tom, 
and  in  persisting  in  her  mistake  week  after  week  while  constantly  in 
the  society  of  their  friends  and  not  infrequently  with  the  two  gentle- 
men themselves,  tho  never  with  both  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  blun- 
der might  answer  admirably  for  a  short  story  or  for  a  pivotal  incident 
in  a  novel ;  but  the  strain  upon  the  reader's  credulity  is  too  great  when 
Miss  Betty  is  required  to  repeat  her  blunder  over  and  over  again,  for 

more  than  300  pages,  in  a  small  town 
where  everybody  knows  everybody 
else. 

Miss  Betty  is  nobody's  fool  either. 
She  has  just  returned  from  the  con- 
vent school  to  Rouen  (readers  of 
"The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  "will 
remember  Rouen)  where  she  drives 
all  the  young  men  wild  at  first  sight. 
The  tale  is  laid  back  in  the  forties, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  this  Indiana 
town,  for  the  story  never  wanders 
far  from  Rouen,  furnishes  all  the  dra- 
matis persotur.  Jlr.  Tarkington  has 
revived  the  life  of  those  days  with  a 
loving  hand — its  hoopskirts  and  its 
harpsichords,  its  all-night  balls  and 
its  gambling  parties,  its  discussions 
of  the  impending  war  with  Mexico, 
its  volunteer  fire  department,  and  its 
sentimental  songs,  especially  Tom 
Moore's  "  O  Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms," 
which  plays  almost  as  prominent  a  part  as  that  played  in  "Trilby" 
by  "  Ben  Bolt."  The  characters  are  remarkably  well  drawn,  all  but 
the  heroine's  father,  who  is  a  melodramatic  villain,  unnaturally  cruel 
and  stagey.  There  is  a  feud  between  him  and  Tom  Vanrevel,  the 
result  of  political  differences.  Tom  is  the  hero  and  almost  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  Mr.  Tarkington's  former  hero  Jack  Harkness — he  couldn't 
be  finer.  Miss  Betty  falls  in  love  with  him  in  a  strangely  mixed  way. 
She  is'  in  love  with  his  character  as  she  has  heard  it  described,  but 
thinking  that  Crailey  Gray  is  Tom,  the  former  gets  the'benefit  of  that 
part  of  her  love.  Then  she  is  in  love  wit'n  Tom's  own  self,  tho  she  is 
some  time  in  finding  it  out.  When  she  finds  that  Tom  is  really  Tom, 
the  two  parts  of  this  divided  love  fit  together  and  a  happy  result  is 
seen  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  strain  of  this  impossible  plot  is  not  the 
only  strain  upon  the  reader.  Mr.  Tarkington  has  on  the  whole  a  good 
style  ;  but  he  gets  some  far-fetched  metaphors  occasionally.  For  in- 
stance :  "  The  blood  went  from  his  cheeks  as  a  swallow  flies  down  from 
a  roof  !" 


BOOTH    TARKINGTON. 


A   DISH   OF   PARODIES. 

Condensed  Novels.    Second  Series.     By  Bret  Harte.    Cloth,  4^^  x  ^}i  in., 
236  pp.     Price,  $1.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  CERTAIN  sentimental  interest  attaches  to  the  last  work  of  a  de- 
ceased art  worker,  whether  writer,  painter,  or  sculptor,  espe- 
cially when  the  public  becomes  acquainted  with  the  work  only 
after  its  author's  decease.  Bret  Harte' s  "  Condensed  Novels,  Second 
Series,"  is  one  of  this  class,  and  the  critic  who  has  enjoyed  the  health- 
ful charm  of  his  earlier  work  must  needs  regret  that  this  absolutely  final 
one  should  have  such  small  claim  on  a  reader. 

Bret  Harte's  humor  in  his  "  Condensed  Novels  "  of  a  generation  ago 
was  very  acceptable.  It  was  rollicking  fun,  and  outrageous,  light- 
hearted  burlesque  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  period,  such  as 
Bulwer  Lytton,  D'Israeli,  Dickens,  and  others.  He  imitated  their 
styles  wonderfully  well,  and  reproduced  their  idiosyncrasies. 

In  this  second  series  he  has  attempted  the  same  with  writers  now  in 
vogue.  He  burlesques  Anthony  Hope,  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Hall  Caine, 
Stevenson,  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  Kipling,  and  Marie  Corelli.  The 
handling  of  them  is  pretty  poor,  and  tho  the  '  ■  Stories  Three ' '  and  ' '  Zut- 
Ski,"  where  he  has  fun  with  Kipling  and  Miss  Corelli,  are  more  worthy 
of  Bret  Harte,  the  publication  of  this  small  book  will  add  nothing  to  his 
reputation.  There  is  the  flavor  of  the  "  funny  man  "  in  comic  opera  or 
the  vaudeville  ;  not  quite  so  broad,  or  cheap,  or  overdone,  but  with  a 
conscious  grappling  for  effects  whose  comicality  sinks  deepest  into  the 
gallery  patrons.     This  is  not  the  note  of  Bret  Harte's  wonted  humor. 

The  titles  of  the  burlesques  in  this  volume  serve  to  indicate  the  dete- 
riorated quality  of  the  author's  playfulness.  "  Rupert  the  Resembler," 
"  Golly  and  the  Christian  ;  or,  the  Minx  and  the  Manksman,"  "  The 
Adventures  of  John  Longbowe,  Yeoman,"  "  Dan'l  Borem,"  "Stories 
Three,"  "  Zut-Ski."  do  not  show  the  master-hand,  and  Bret  Harte's 
was  that. 


In  the  Kipling  and  Corelli  burlesques  (two  writers  whose  style  and 
mental  gyrations  are  of  the  most  facile  for  parodying)  there  are  some 
of  the  <jld  Hashes  that  waken  to  quick  laughter.  Bret  Harte  certainly 
acquired  the  heavy  British  appreciation  of  mere  play  on  words.  He  does 
it  very  well,  but  punning  is  not  worth  doing  at  all.  In  "  Jungle  Folk," 
Moo  Kow,  after  speaking  of  her  ter- 
ror-inspiring presence  at  Sunde's 
Kool  I'ikniks,  adds  :  "  And  yet,  be- 
hold !  I  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
mothers  of  men,  and  I  have  nour- 
ished the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  ! 
But  that,"  said  the  Moo  Kow,  turning 
her  head  aside  bashfully,  "tliat  is 
Anudder  Story.  Again  :  Mulled 
Winey  taps  Otherwise  on  the  head 
with  a  decanter  till  the  cut  glass  slow- 
ly shivered."  Mulled  Winey  clears  the 
jungle  of  its  denizens  by  his  stories, 
which  he  had  kept  up  till  "there  was 
a  booming  crash,  and  a  long,  deep 
rumbling  among  the  distant  hills.  .  .  . 
The  strain  was  too  great,  and  day 
was  actually  breaking."  In  "Zut-ski," 
the  Egyptian  Princess  does  a  chro- 
matic dance  a  la  Loie  Fuller."  Even 
the  common  Arab  attendants  who 
who  were  peeping  in  at  the  doors 
raised  their  melodious  native  cry: 
"AUoe,  Fullah  I  Alloe,  Fullah  !  " 
again  and  again. 

Rather  poor  stuff,  that,  for  the  author  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp."    It  is  a  poor  survival  of  the  burlesquer  of  "  Lothair." 


BRET   HARTE. 


A  GUSH   OF   ROMANCE. 


'  Temporal    Power."     By   Marie 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Corelli.      Cloth,  5J<  x  7ji  in.,   559  pp. 


THE  title  of  Miss  Corelli's  latest  work  is  not  happy,  even  if  philo- 
sophically correct.     It  would  seem  to  promise  something  heavy 
and  didactic,   especially  as  the  quotation    marks  insinuate  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.      But  this  "study  of  supremacy"  is  a 
counterpane  of  "  purple  patches"  which  the  lady  throws  over  her  so- 
cialistic and  ethical  views. 

It  is  also  a  gush  of  romance.  Miss  Corelli  has  a  copia  /andi,  a  writing 
flux,  which  nothing  short  of  death  is  likely  to  curb.  Imagination  and 
romantic  fervor  are  her  distinguishing  gifts,  and  they  are  let  loose  here. 
Incidentally,  her  attitude  toward  monarchy,  the  church,  love,  woman, 
and  other  points  are  brought  out,  at  times  with  phrenetic  vigor. 

"Temporal  Power"  deals  with  the  conversion  of  a  King.  From 
the  most  conventional  type  of  constitutional  monarch,  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  people,  he  suddenly,  through 
the  momentum  of  inertia  it  would  seem,  wakes  up,  goes  forth  and  joins 
a  red-hot  revolutionary  body  in  his  own  capital,  and  later,  at  the  head 
of  a  popular  mob,  marches  to  the  Parliament  to  demand  the  righting  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  state. 

Miss  Corelli  avails  herself  to  the  fullest  of  the  license  of  a  romancer. 
She  is  like  Ouida  in  the  way  she  lavishes  perfections  or  imperfections 
on  her  characters,  and  is  even  more  perfervid  than  Ouida  in  her  eulogy 
or  condemnation.  This  exaggeration,  the  want  of  balance,  lack  of 
artistic  restraint  whether  in  thought  or  its  expression,  are  Marie 
Corelli's  shortcomings  as  a  literary  artist.  She  takes  five  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  to  work  out  her  idea  of  "  Temporal  Power." 

The  "study  "  has  the  merit  of  being  interesting,  if  there  are  frequent 
moments  in  which  the  reader  has  the  shameful  sense  that  he  is  in  thrall 
to  a  splendid  "  shilling  shocker." 

The  King  is  handsome,  intelligent,  strong,  and  brave.  He  marries 
the  princess  his  royal  parents  select.  She  is  appallingly  beautiful,  but 
absolute  ice.  After  eighteen  years  of  unthawing  frigidity,  she  falls  in 
love  with  the  King  after  he  has  turned  Socialist  and  become  madly  en- 
amored with  "  Lotys."  This  lady  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  good, 
and,  tho  not  strictly  beautiful,  is  bewilderingly  fascinating.  Of  course, 
she  does  not  know  that  "  Pasquin  Leroy,"  the  new  recruit  to  her 
"  children,"  the  revolutionists,  is  King  when  they  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  A  gigantic  revolutionist,  Sergius  Thora,  is  in  love  with  her, 
too.  So  after  Miss  Corelli  has  got  the  King  (he  is  not  named  otherwise 
throughout  the  book)  and  the  kingdom  back  to  a  condition  in  which  he 
would  be  the  fine  flower  of  "  Temporal  Power,"  and  his  glacial  consort 
has  waked  up  to  her  Launcelot-and-Arthur  husband,  and  everything 
seems  to  be  "set  right,"  she  upsets  the  whole  beautiful  harmony  by 
love  !  Lotys  dismisses  the  King  because  he  is  a  married  man,  and 
Sergius  shoots  Lotys  because  she  admits  that  she  loves  the  King. 
Lotys  leaves  a  request  that  she  shall  he  buried  in  the  sea.  So  she  is 
launched  in  a  flower-trimmed  bark  with  "  Lotys  "  on  the  sail,  and  they 
send  her  out  toward  the  horizon  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  gale. 
Elaine's  meek  funeral  trip  up  the  river  with  the  dumb  old  servitor  as 
helmsman  pales  into  Quaker  jejuneness  by  the  side  of  this  funeral  ex- 
cursion of  Lotys.  For  the  King  has  determined  to  share  it  with  her, 
and  when  they  get  out  in  the  horrible  grandeur  of  the  wild  storm  and 
he  is  clinging  with  a  faint  smile  to  the  purple  velvet  pall  that  shrouds  his 
beloved,  Sergius  comes  up  from  the  hold  where  he  had  secreted  him- 
self. The  meeting  is  unpleasant,  because  each  had  fondly  hoped  it 
was  to  oe  a  tete-a-tSte  between  himself  and  the  remains  of  the  lady. 
But  the  King,  sad  yet  debonair,  admits  he  had  as  lief  be  shot  as 
drowned.  Whereupon,  Sergius  shoots  himself.  The  King  is  very 
happy  at  being  alone  with  Lotys  and  the  weather  so  bad.  He  goes 
down  with  the  leaden  casket. 
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I  Offer  SometKirvg 

Different-^BETTER, 

Not  bettor  because  I  say  so,  but  better  Ix'cause  tlie  Swobotla 
System  actually  accomplishes  rcKults  wlicre  every  other  system  and 
drugs  and  medicines  cither  absolutely  fails  or  falls  far  short  of  com- 
plete success. 

Man  living  naturally  would  develop  symmetricallv.  But  we 
cannot  live  naturally — neither  business  nor  society  will  allow  it. 

The  Swobtjda  System  is  natural  living  in  concentrated  form. 
Ten  minutes  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  chambi'r,  is  all  the  time  that  is  n'quired. 

I3y  it  firm,  elastic  nuiscle  is  added  where  muscle  is  needed  ;  un- 
necessary fat  is  removed,  obesity  disapjiears,  sound,  healthful,  restful 
sleep  is  assured,  the  digestive  oi-gans  are  toned  up  to  normal,  poisons 
and  impurities  are  driven  from  the  blood,  the 
skin   becomes  clear  and   the  eye  bright.      I 
builds  up  and  restores  the   nerves  and   adds 
fuel  to  the  brain — in  fact,  my  System,  if  con- 
scientiously followed  as  laid  down  by  me,  will 
not  only  produce  a  magnificent  muscular  de- 
velopment, with  ease  ()t  manner  and  grace  of 
carriage,  but  also  that  freedom  from  aches  and 
pains  which  ever-y  individual  craves. 

I  don't  ask  you"to  believe  this  because  I 
say  it — I  have  "  an  axe  to  grind."  I  offer  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  anil  women  ;  people  whose  in- 
terest in  Swoboda  is  measurecl  by  exactly  what 
my  System  has  done  for  them — not  only  the 
testimony  of  one  man  whom  1  have  benefited 
and  whose  letter  appears  in  this  page,  but  on 
receipt  of  your  name  and  address  I  will  send 
you  a  long  list  of  names  to  select  from  and  I 
will  pay  the  postage  you  use  to  write  to  whom 
vou  choose  and  as  many  as  you  wish  and  abide 
by  your  decision  as  final. 


A  Man  Without  an  Axe  to  Grind 


Bkatrice,  Nkbr..  Sept.  27, 1901. 
ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  K.SQ  . 

Dear  Sir :  1  feel  only  right  to  send  you  au  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  ereat  benefit  I  have  received  from  your 
system  of  physiological  training. 

At  the  time  1  conmieiiced  (last  May)  I  was  thought  by 
everyone  to  be  in  a  dying  condition     1  was  in  very  nior 


bid  state  of  mind  from  an  «!xcess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  with  scarcely  enough  strength  to  keep  moving. 
I  had  for  years  attempted  to  build  up  my  physical  system  by  first  one  method  of  physical  culture  and  then  another.  In  all, 
I  found  the  results  slow  and  the  exercise  too  much  trouble. 

At  the  present  writing  I  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  physical  development  which  I  would  have  thought  impossible  for  me  to 
attain.     I  am  in  a  state  of  practically  perfect  health,  and  the  excessive  secretion  of  acid  has  entirely  cea.sed. 
Your  system  is  not  only  the  best  I  have  ever  tried  but  is  beyond  all  comparison  with  any  such. 

Very  gratefully  vours, 

CHAS.  A.  DAVIS,  Beatrice,  Xebr. 

My  System  is  as  elastic  as  human  need.  It  would  obviouslv  be  foolish  to  offer  the  man  or  woman 
whose  work  involves  arduous  physical  exercise  the  same  instruction  that  is  given  the  man  who  sjiends 
his  days  bending  over  a  desk  or  perched  on  a  stool.  My  instruction  is  entirelv  individual.  I  have  no 
book,  nocliart,  ncj  apparatus  whatever.  My  instructions  for  you  would  be  just  as  personal  as  if  you 
were  my  only  pupil.  It  is  taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect  success,  requires  but  a  few  minutes' 
time  in  your  own  room  ju.«t  before  retiring,  audit  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  free  valuable  information  and  detailed  outline  of  my  system,  its  principles 
and  effects,  together  with  testimonial  letters  from  pu])ils. 

ALOIS    P.  SWOBODA,  582  Umty.  CHICAGO 
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What's 

In  a  Name? 

Quite  a  lot,  nowadays,  not- 
withstanding Shakespeares' 
remark.  To  millions  of  fom- 
ilies  in  this  land  the  name 
of  The  Prudential  is  synony- 
mous  with  colossal  strength 
and  upright  and  honorable 


dealings. 


The 

Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Write  for 
Information  to 
Dept.     K 


Home  Office : 
Newark,  N.J. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


THE  NEW    AND    WONDERFUL 

ZEISS 

FIELD-GLASSES 

IMPORTED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THEODOR.E  MVNDORFF.  Optician. 

1167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.    Send  for  Circular 

And  at  30  Fifth  St.,      -      PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BOOKS 

THK    LllfkAKV    UlOLSt 

kiwint;  buoks  : 


RECEIVED. 

ia  receipt  of  the  fol- 


"The  WynOham  Gii  Is."— Marion  .\.  TaKgart, 
(The  Century  Company,  |i.ao  net.) 

■*  Abraham  Lincoln."— John  (1.  Nicolay.  (The 
Century  Company,  $2.40  net.) 

"  A  History  of  German  Literature."— John  G. 
Robertson.     (G.  I'.  Putnam's  Sons,  I3.50  net.) 

"The  Last  Word."-Alice  MacGowan.  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Private  Soldier  Under  Washington."— 
Charles  K.  Bolton.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25 
net.) 

"  The  East  of  To-Day  and  To-.\lorrow."-Henry 
C   Potter.     (The  Century  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  What  is  the  Soul  .>  Has  the  Dog  a  Soul  ?"— C. 
W.  Larison.  (Fonic  Publishing  House,  Ringos, 
N.J.) 

"  Aladdin  O'Brien."- Gouveneur  Morris.  (The 
c'entury  Company,  $1.25.) 

"  Economic  Tangles. "—Judson  Grenell.  (Purdy 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  $1.) 

"  Doctor  Bryson."  —  Frank  H.  Spearman. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  The  White  Wolf  and  other  Fireside  Tales."— A. 
T.  Quiller-Couch.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  Caterpillars  and  their  Moths."— Ida  Mitchell 
I'Hiot  and  Carolina  Gray  Soule.  (The  Century 
Company,  $2  net.j 

"  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow." — Thomas  W. 
Higginson.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.10  net.) 

"  Neglected  People  of  the  Bible."— Dinsdale  T. 
Young.     (American  Tract  Societj-,  $1.) 

"  Condensed  Novels."— Bret  Harte.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  Mind  Power  and  Privileges."— Albert  B.  Ols- 
ton.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Why  we  Believe  in  the  Bible."  —  Henry  M. 
King.     (American  Tract  Society,  $1.) 

"The  Glory  and  Joy  of  the  Resurrection." — 
James  Paton.     (American  Tract  Society,  $1.) 

"  The  Heart  of  the  Doctor."— Mabel  G.  Foster. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Captain  Craig."— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"Under  Colonial  Colors."— Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son.     (Houghton,  IMifflin  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"  Hearts  Courageous."  —  Hallie  E.  Rives. 
(  Bowen,  Merrill  &  Co.) 

"  Wanted — A  Chaperon."— Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

"  The  Man  in  the  Street  Stories."— From  the 
New  York  Times  \  with  introduction  by  Chauncey 
.\I.  Depew.     (J.  S.  Ogilvie  Company,  $1.) 

"  The  Writing  of  the  Short  Story."  Lewis  W. 
Smith.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,"— 
.Andrew  M.  Fairbairn.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$3.50  net.) 

"  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America."— 
Sanford    H.    Cobb.      (The    Macmillan   Company, 

a4  net.) 

"  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning."— Stopford 
A.  Brooke.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  The  Earth  and  the  Fulness  Thereof."— Peter 
Rosegger.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Boys  of  Waveney. "-Robert  Leighton. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"  Life  and  Adventures  of  Harry  Tracy."— Lloyd 
Jones.     (Jewett  &  Lindrooth,  Chicago,  $0.50.) 

"Character  Photography  "—Rev.  A.  C.  Welch. 
(Jennings  &  Pye,  $1.) 

"  Up  from  Georgia."— Frank  L.  Stanton.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"  Hazel  Pierce."— William  A.  Ilo.  (A.  Hograve 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  With  Force  and  Arms."— Howard  R.  Garis.  (J. 
S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  $1.) 

"  Westwind  Songs."— Arthur  Upson.  (Edmund 
D.  Brooks,  Minneapolis,  $0.75  net.) 


RESTetG 
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From  Infancy 
to  18  years 

all  articles  for  children 
can  be  found  liere  in 
the  greatest  variety  and 
at  the  most  economical 
prices. 

Our  New  Fall 

Catalogue 

I  \}  describes    over    2 ,000 
j^  articles — over    1,000   of 
which  are  illustrated — 
for  the  complete 

Outfitting 

of  Boys,  Qirls  and  Infants, 

sent    for    4    cents   postage. 

We  have  no  branch  stores— No  agents. 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 

Address  Dept.  18 
60-62  W.  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


C  L  O  U  D  S 


To  the  Widow  and  Children, 
the  future  seems  dark  with 
clouds,  if  the  bread-winner  dies 
without  making  provision  for 
his  family.  A  Life  Policy  in  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company 
provides  support  and  shelter,  and 
is  frequently  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing temporary  embarrassment,  or 
taking  care  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  house. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
safeguards  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Company's  Life  Policies. 

The  Accident  Policies  of  the 
Travelers  guarantee  a  weekly  in- 
come in  case  of  disability  from 
accident.  There  are  other  im- 
portant benefits. 

Agents  in  every  toivn ;    or  write 
for  interesting  literature. 

THE  TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HaLrtford,    Corvrv. 

(FOUNDED    1863.) 


Readers  of  The  LrrBRABY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  Nofirense.  No  Odor.  OverlOOstyles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


1  Print  My  Own  Cards 

CiiciiU'ira,  New.spaper.  Press 4i5.  Larger 
size.  iMS,  Money  saver.  Bijj  profits 
printing  for  others.  Type-setting  easy, 
rules  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  pniier,  &c.,  to  factory. 
TIIU  PKKSS  CO.,  Merldcn,  Coon. 
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"  Love  of  Great  Men  and  other  Essay8."-Sal- 
varona.  (Mystic  River  Hook  Company,  Boston  ; 
dark  brown  velour,  $1.50.) 

"  (ilimpses    of    China   and     Chinese    Homes." 
Edward   S.    Morse.     (Little,    Brown   &    Co.,   $i.5c, 
net.) 

"  Barbara  Ladd."-Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  (I.. 
C.  Page  &  Co.,  |i.5o.) 

"  The  Spiritual  Outlook."— Willard  Chamber- 
lain Selleck.     (Little,  Brown*  Co.,  $1.) 

"  The  Whirlwind."-  Rupert  Hughes.  (Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Splendid  Idle  Forties."— Gertrude  Athei 
ton.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1  50.) 

•*  The  Romance  of  an  Old  Fool."— Roswell  Field. 
(William  S.  Lord,  Evanston,  111.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 
The  Mellow,  Hazy  Days. 

BV    BlSllMl-   Jdll.N    LANC.ASri.K    S|-.\I.Dl.NO. 

Just  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  a  member  of  the 
Anthracite  Strike  Commission. 

O  glorious  Autumn  woods,  whose  myriad  hues 

Uplight  the  face  of  earth  with  richer  glow 

Than  may  be  seen   when  Spring's  sweet  flowers 

blow. 
And  wear  the  jeweled  crown  of  pearly  dews  ! 

How  tender,  pure  the  thoughts  \jjhich  you  infuse 
Into  the  soul,  bringing  the  long-ago 
With  all  its  memories  of  joy  and  wo, 
Until  the  vision  the  whole  heart  subdues  ! 

So  soon  the  mellow,  hazy  days  shall  die  ; 
The  frost  shall  crisp  your  many-tinted  leaves. 
And  howling  blasts  with  all  their  glory  fly. 
And  you  shall  stand  like  o:ie  whom  death  bereaves, 
With  outstretched  trembling  hands  to  the  dark 

sky. 
Which  gives  no  sign  however  much  he  grieves. 


The  Highlands,  Cape  Cod. 

By  ANNIE  WtLO  EDSO.N   Macv. 
Crouched,  tiger-wise,  above  the  centurjes'  prey 
Of  ships  and  men,  of  inerchantry  and  pelf, 
It  lures  and  broods  beneath  its  sandy  shelf 
This  piteous  wreckage,  crumbling  to  decay. 
It  sweeps  the  sea  with  sullen,  half-mad  eye 
Dreaming  of  thundering  waves  and  shrieking  sky 
And  ships  that  shattered  at  its  feet  shall  lie 
Rent  by  the  storm,  as  merciless  as  itself. 

The  shore  rang  loud  with  flood-tide  yesternoon  ; 
And  I,  who  plodded  in  the  heat  and  glare 
Chanced  on  this  piece  of  silver,  lying  bare 
Upon  the  wimpling  sands  beneath  the  dune. 
Square-shapen,  battered,  still  it  bore  full  plain 
The  three  Herculean  pillars  of  old  Spain, 
And  straightway,  working  magic  in  my  brain. 
The  passing  trade-ships  melted  into  air  ; 

Vanished  the  noon-tide— in  the  after-glow 
Of  purpling  sunset,  jeweled  with  a  star. 
Glided  a  caravel,  with  gleaming  spar. 
The  carven  prow  advancing  sure  and  slow. 
The  captain's  warning  tones  rang  loud  and  clear  ; 
Paled,  as  he  gazed,  the  roj-stering  buccaneer  ; 
The  swart,  rude  sailors  crossed  themselves  in  fear. 
And  quaking,  murmured,  "Dios  !  Malabar  !  " 

—  In  September  Atlantic  Monthly. 


A  Falling  Star. 

E.  Scott  O'Connor. 
Though  Heaven  leaving,  not  dim  it  grows. 
But  light  across  the  darkness  throws  ; 
In  beauty  falling,  like  a  soul 
That,  soaring  high,  has  missed  its  goal, 
But  through  its  loss  in  its  own  night 
Of  sacrifice  has  given  light. 

— In  October  Bookman. 


EDUCATIONAI,   NOTICE. 

In  order  to  more  extensively  advertise  their  School,  the 
BRITISH-AMICRICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  give  the  readers 
of  Literary  Digest  a  course  in  book-keeping  free,  the 
only  expense  to  them  being  the  cost  of  Instruction  Papers 
and  postage.    Write  to  them. 

Beaders  of  Thk  Litbrart 


TheGOKIIAMCo. 

Silversmiths 

invite  attention  to  an  early  /•>///  E.i'hlbiiioti 
of  their  latest  productions  in  Sterling  Silver 
including  a  number  of   new  single  pieces  in 

MARTELEand  AtHENIC  representing 
the  highest  standards  of  contemporary  design 
and  individual  workmanship. 

^pHEIR  always  unsurpassed  stock  of  copy= 
-L  righted  patterns  in  Tableware,  Knives, 
Forks  and  Spoons ;  Dinner,  Tea  and  Lunch= 
eon  Sets ;  Centre  Pieces,  Loving  Cups,  Vases, 
Desk  Fittings,  Toilet  Necessaries,  etc.,  has  been 
greatly  augmented   and    affords    the  widest 

possible  range  in  the  selection  of  Wcddiflg 

and  other  QlftS  of  OccaSIOn. 

The  GORHAM  Co 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 

BROADWAY  Sn  19th  5TREET,  and  21-23  MAIDEN  LANE 


is  worthless  without  a  perfectly 
reliable  movement  —  a  poor  case 
ruins  a  good  movement — does  not 
properly  protect  it.     Every 

ACCURATE-TO-THE-SECOND 

Dueber^  Hampden 
Watch 

is  made  in  our  factory — movement, 
case  and  all — and  consequently 

We  Guarantee  in  Every  Particular 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  years. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.     Write  us 
for  "  Guide  to  Watch  Buyers," yV-i-c. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS 

<2  South  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Little  Indian  Collars 

ARE  PERFECT  FITTING 


J  Front,  25 
1  Back,     - 


inches 
inches 


Clement 

Same  Style  lower 
Alani        *  E^ont,  2^  Inclies 


See  that  thin 
trademark  is  on 


all  Collars  oxd 
Cuffs  you  buy. 


I  Back,  'il4  inches 
Buy  Little  Indian  Collars  at 
your  furnisliiug  store  and  pet 
one  of  our  Indian  pictures,  ready 
for  framing,  without  advertise- 
ments, at  same  time. 

H.  C.  CURTIS   &   CO., 

431   River  St.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 


DioKST  are  asked  to  meotion  tbe  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Health  and  Comfort 

You  save 
much  coal, 
warm  your 
home  uni- 
formly and 
healthfully, 
and  do  a- 
way  with 
dust,  coal 
gases  and 
all  drudgery  by  installing 

Hot  Water  or  Steam 

Now  simply  and  cheaply  erected  in  old 
homes  without  in  any  way  altering  the 
house.    Send  for  valuable  booklet. 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Dept.  H 
CHICAGO 


The  Best  Fire-escape 

is  precaution  against  fire.  Dumping  hot 
asnes  into  rickety  cans  or  barrels  is  a 
menace  to  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fire-proof. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Close  fitting 
lid  prevents  wind  scattering  ashes. 
Safest,  strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage 
can  made. 

Sold  by  house  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  l»ept.  K,  CInclnnutI,  «». 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Humutlii(.  — "  How  i»  your  apiary  ?" 
"  Humming  !  "—Smart  Set. 


A  Cuae  of  Doubt  —First  OFKICE-BOV.—"  Does 

Uer  ■  bosb  '  seem  lo  like  yer  .'" 

Seco.nd  Okfice-Boy.— •*  Well,  either  that  or  he 
Jon't  know  how  to  swear." — Puck. 


No  Cause  for  Alarm— The  Arpist:  "  I  con- 
fess I  have  studied  Keinbrandt  a  great  deal,  but  I 
hope  it  isn't  loo  evident." 

The  Srn  ER  :  "  Evident  !  My  dear  sir!  Not  in  the 
slightest  (legTte."—/irooi/yn  Life. 


Such  a  Waste.—  "Mks.  Bizzv  :I  am  so  sorry  to 
hear  that  your  wife  has  been  throwing  the  crock- 
ery at  you  again,  Casey.     Where  did  she  hit  you?" 

Casey:  "Faith,  ma-ain  !  That's  what  Oi  do  be 
afther  complainin'  av.  'Twas  a  whole  set  av 
dishes  broke  to  pieces  an'  sheniver  hit  me  wanst." 
—Brooklyn  Life. 


A  Joke  on  the  Author. — An  author — for  ob-  . 
vious  reasons  he  would  not  cure  to  have  his  name  | 
used— recently  had  a  call  from  a  friend  who  was  ' 
about  to  start  on  a  journey.  | 

"  I  wish  I  had   something  good  to   read  on   the 
train,"  remarked  the  friend. 

"Have    you    read    my    last   book?"  asked    the 
author.  I 

"  No,"    answered    the  friend.     "  What  is  it— ro- 
mance or  humor?" 

"  It's  supposed  to  be  humor,"  laughed  the  author, 
"  and  I  don't  mind  giving  you  a  copy  on  an  adver- 
I  tising  basis." 

"  What's  that?"  asked  the  friend. 
"  Why,  all  you  got  lo  do  is  to  laugh  and  chuckle 
while  j'ou're  reading  it,  and  hold  it  so  the  other 
people  on  the  car  can  see  what  the  book  is  that 
you  find  so  diverting.  That's  the  best  kind  of  ad- 
vertising a  book  can  have." 

"  I'll   try  it,"  said   the  friend,   and  he  took  the 
book. 

Of  course,  this  was  all  said  in  fun,  and  it  was  so 
understood,' but,  as  the  friend  rolled  along  on  the 
parlor-car,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  humorous 
possibilities  of  the  situation  were  not  entirely  ex- 
hausted. So  it  happened  that  the  author  received 
the  following  telegram,  sent  from  a  way-station  : 
"  Don't  want  book  on  terms  quoted."— ELLIO IT 
Fi.o\Ver.  in  October  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


MEDICAL    ADVICE    WITHOUT    CHXRGE 

To  All  Patrons  of  the  Robinson  Bath  Cabinet. 
One  of  the  be.st  physicians  in  the  country  has  eharue 
I  of  our  Medical  Department,  and  the  results  that  are 
beiiii;  obtained  by  using  our 
cabinet  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism  blood,  livei. kid- 
ney, sliin,  and  all  chi'onic  ills- 
eases  are  simply  niarvelou.-* 
Special  medical  advice  is 
priven  in  every  case, and  thus 
the  best  results  are  obtain- 
able by  the  users  of  our 
cabinets.  Write  to-day  for 
question  blank  and  full  par 
ticulars.  We  want  good  men 
and  women  to  represent  us  evervwhei'e. 

Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co. ,764  Jefferson  St. .Toledo.  0 
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VISITING 


CARDS^afd  jS" 

Latest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes.    Order  filled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.    Booklet  "  CAltD  STYLE"  FKEE! 
E.  J.  SCHUSTER  PPG.  i-  EJiG    CO..  DEPT.  20€.  ST.  lOUlS,  MO. 


Coming  Events. 


October  27-November  i.— Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Kx-SIave  Mutual  Relief,  Bounty,  and 
Pension  Association  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

October  30-November  6. — Convention  of  the  Wo- 
man's Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

November  1-3. — Union  meeting  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Firemen,  and  Trainmen  of  Railway 
Organizations  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  n.— Convention  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor General  Assembly  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

November  11-13. — Convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

November  11-15. — Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America  Show  at  Chicago. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


SOUTH  America. 


October  14. — A  battle  is  reported  in  progress  be- 
tween the  government  troops  and  the  revo- 
lutionists near  La  Victoria,  Venezuela. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  vacates  Caracas 
and  is  at  present  without  a  definite  capital. 


MacDonald-Heyward   Co., 

1 127  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Fine  Wattch  a.nd  Clock  R-epa-iring. 

DiaLtnond  Je%velry  R^emounted. 
Also  Finest  Grak.des  of  Art  Stationery. 


Linen  Underwear 
Which  Wears  Well. 
We     Guarantee     It 


to  wear  to  your  satisfaction  or  return 
your  money.  "Natural"  linen  and 
bleached  white;  the  first  wears  the 
better,  if  the  color  —  a  soft  buff  — 
suits  you  ;  comfort  and  cost  the  same. 

Send  For  Free  Samples 

of  both  fabrics  and  our  convincing  book- 
mailed  free  —  it  explodes  the  "wool  for 
warmth  "  theory  in  short  order. 

Sold  by  the  best  dealers  or  direct  by 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

334  .Mechanic  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.. 


Cold 


N 
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The  Warmest  Garments  For  The  Coldest  Days 

FROST  KING  AND  FROST  QUEEN 
I  CHAMOIS  VESTS 

'  Tuilor-nade 

These  Vests  are  made  of  Chamois,  the  best 
cold  reslster  known.  Far  superior  to  woven 
fabrics.  Will  protect  the  chest,  throat  and 
back. 

Perfect-fittinK— Comfortable  and  Helpful. 

Frost  King  Chamois  Vests  for  men,  made  of 
chamois,  flannel  inside,  $3  (K)  each. 

Frost  Queen  Chamois  Vests  for  women, 
made  of  chamois,  covered  with  red,  blue, 
green,  brown,  black  or  tan  flannel,  $3.00  each. 

Children's  sizes,  $2.25. 

Your  druggist  should  have  them.    If  not, 
send  us  his  name  with  $3.UU  and  we  will  sup- 
ply you,  express  prepaid.     Write  for  free  de- 
scriptive booklet. 
BAIER  Ic  BLACK,  267  26th  BtrMt,  Chicago,  V.  S.  -. 


EVERY 


GENUIIVB 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krementz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  showing 
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October  15.— After  a  two  days'  battle  near  La 
Victoria,  President  Castro  and  his  troops  are 
reported  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  of 
revolutionists;  the  Kovernment  forces  lose 
about  500  men  killed. 

October  16.— The  battle  near  La  Victoria  is  re- 
sumed. 

October  i3.-. After  seven  dnvs  of  terrible  fight- 
inn  near  La  Victoria,  the'Venezuelan  revolu- 
tionist, IJeneral  Mendoza,  with  9,000  men,  re- 
treats ;  the  losses  are  said  to  be  3,ocx)  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Othf.k  Kokkign  News. 

October  13.— The  situation  in  Macedonia  grows 

worse. 
The    .\merican    generals    in    London  are   the 

guests  of  King  Kdward  at  a  luncheon  given 

in  honor  of  Lord  Kitchener. 
A  new  revolution,  led  bv  General  Deschamps, 

has  broken  out  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

October  14.— The  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague  decides  the  Hious  Pund 
claims  case  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

October  15.— The  treaty  ceding  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States  passes  its  first 
reading  in  the  Landslhing,  at  Copenhagen, 
by  a  close  vote. 
Bulgarian  advices  report  the  destruction  of 
several  Christian  villages  in  Macedonia  and 
the  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants  by  Turk- 
ish troops. 

October  16.— The  British  Parliament  reassem- 
bles. John  O'Donnell  shakes  his  fist  in  Pre- 
mier Balfour's  face  during  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  sus- 
pended. ' 

General  Firmin  and  other  revolutionary  lead- 
ers in  Haiti  embark  on  the  United  States 
cruiser  Cincinnati,  and  sail  from  Cape  Hai- 
tien  for  St.  Marc. 

Chancellor  von  Bfllow  warns  the  German 
Reichstag  against  insisting  upon  too  high 
tariff  rates. 

October  17.— Archbishop  Guidi  leaves  Rome  for 

Marseilles,  where  he  will  take  a  steamer  for 

Manila. 
Commander  Mason,  of  the  Cincinnati,  reports 

that  the    Haitien    revolution    is  practically 

ended. 
Earl   Roberts,  the  commander-in-chief  of   the 

British  army,  accepts  the   invitation  of  the 

American  generals  now  in  London  to   visit 

America. 

October  18.— The  British  punitive  expedition 
under  Colonel  Swayne,  in  Somaliland,  en- 
gages with  the  Mad  Mullah  ;  the  British 
suffer  severely. 
The  Boer  generals  leave  Berlin  for  England, 
having  secured  $75,000  in  Germany  for  the 
Boer  relief  fund. 

October  19.— Mass-meetings  to  protest  against 
Turkish  misrule  in  Nlacedonia  are  held  in 
Sofia  and  Philippopolis,  Bulgaria. 

Domestic. 

October  13. — J.  P.  ^^organ  confers  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  on  the  coal 
strike  situation. 
Sir  Michael  Herbert,  the  newainbassad<  r  f rom 
Great  Britain,  presents  his  credentials  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

October  14. -The  coal  operators  offer  to  submit 
the  questions  at  issue  in  the  coal  regions  to 
a  commission  to  be  named  by  the  President, 
but  Presidenf  Mitchell,  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
Union,  declines  to  indicate  what  course  he 
would  pursue  in  reference  to  the  proposition. 

Attorney-General  Knox  speaks  before  the 
Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  trusts. 

Henry  L.  Wilson,  United  States  minister  to 
Chile,  is  appointed  minister  to  Greece,  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  S.  Francis,  resigned  ;  and  John 
B.  Jackson,  secretary  of  embassy  at  Berlin, 
is  made  minister  to  Chile. 

October  16. -The  coal  strike  is  settled.  President 
Roosevelt  names  a  commission  of  six  arbi- 
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Perfect  Scrap  Book 

The  best  book  for  busy  men.     Also  minlstiTR,  ili)Ct"ri>, 

lawyers  BtudPiits,  houHfwivos  and  othcrn  wlii' iiL-cd  ti> 
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a  stort'houseof  iiiforuiatioii.    I'laii.  busiiiess-likeciiverH 

us  well  as  ornamental  hinilintjH.    Tlie  llolKlay  edition 

makes  a  beautiful  as  Wel'.  as  useful  present.  $1  OU.    Also 

fine  editions  at  $!.'.■.'■  and  fl.iO.    College  edition, 

$2.00.     Library  edition,   $:!.00.      All   iiuproved 

wide  back  allowing  flat  oveuinK'uml  non-bulg- 

inif.     Portfolio  for  prirato  correspondence,  20c. 

Pocket  wallet,  25c. 

All  up-to.<]al«  AtatlonerB  teW  them,  or  by  mall  on  recf  Ipt 
of  price  ex.  paid.     Illustrated  price  list  ii^nt  oo  reoueat. 

ThP  Pfrfert  Strap  Book  fo  ,  Drpt.  R.  135  B'dw) ,  ?Icw  York 
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Small  enough  for  twenty 
books  or  large  enough  for 
twenty  thousand,  is  the 

"Elastic" 
Bookcase 

Fitted   w  i  t  h   perfection 

roller-bearing  dust-proof 

doors.     Ask   for  catalog 
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SAVINGS  FOR  BOOK  BUYERS 
CO-OPERATION 


Do  you  ^%'aknt  to   makke  yovir  book  morvey  pvjrcKaLse   dovible  va^Ivie? 
Do  you  WBi.nt  to  keep   posted   on   e,.ll   new   books   e^rvd   books   a.t   specia.1   prices  7 
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If  you  do — join  our  Association  ;  become  one  of  our  many  thous.-«nd  members — and  you  will  be  pLnccd  in  a 
position  to  save  money  on  your  purchases.  We  supply  to  our  members  all  the  books  of  all  the  publishers, 
whether  fiction,  history,  scientific  or  anything  else.  We  keep  you  posted  on  all  new  publications  and  offer  you  in 
our  various  catalogues  thousands  of  titles  at  a  price  lower  than  any  other  bookseller  could  attempt  to  sell  them  for. 
We  issue  Five  Catalogues  each  year  and  send  them  to  all  of  our  member*. 

Fall  Catalogue  and  Periodical  List  Now  Ready. 
Large  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue  Ready  November  15th. 

SPECIAL    MEMBERSHIP    OFFER. 

If  yoii  are  a  book-buyer  we  wan't  you  to  join  us  ;  we  are  organized  for  the  book-buyer's  benefit.  With  a  view 
to  increasing  our  membership  by  five  thousand  new  members  before  December  25111  we  make  the  followii;g  very 
liberal  offer  : 

We  will  send  yru  a  Five- Year  Certificate  of  Membership  in  our  Association  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cent«.  This 
chjfge  is  made  simply  'o  pay  postage  on  catalogues  issued  from  time  to  time.  There  are  no  other  dues  or  assess- 
ments.    If  you  want  to  know  more  about  us,  send  for  a  prospectus.     Remit  to 

THE  CO=OPERATIVE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  ASS'N.  41  East  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CO.MPANV,  New  Vork. 
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II valuable  aid  in  the  U'derly  arranKvnient  of  the  many  clliv 

n  one  In  ••blii'ftl  to  prcTUfrve  and  It  certainly  Hllaa  louir-fellt 


■n  invaluable  aid  in  the  u'derly  arranKvnient  of  the  many  die 
pioifii  one  In  ••blii'ftl  to  pre»erve  and  It  certainly  HI) 
waat.     I  >ti»h  tiiiii  I  had  had  It  twenty  years  ajfo.' 

D<ntk    Top    -r    rprJKht    Cablneta  furnished   In  all  sizes  and 
Btyles.       Prii.-!*  $7. Si)   and    upwards,  i»hip|ied    prepaid   on   ap- 
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A  Beautiful  Imported  Thina  Tea  S'  t  (56  pieces), or  Toilet 
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THE   GREAT   AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  28U.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


trators  to  pass  upon  the  poiutb  in  ilispute  be- 
tween the  coal  operators  and  the  miners. 
The  executive  boards  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  threeanthracite  coal  districts 
at  Wilkesbarre  call  a  convention  of  the 
mineis  10  meet  in  ttiat  city  on  Monday  next, 
and  unanimously  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  be  accepted  and  the  strike 
declared  off. 

October  17.  — President  Roosevelt  receives  a  let- 
ter from  Presiiient  Mitchell  of  the  mine 
workers,  accepting  the  ai  bitration  proposal, 
defending  the  miners'  union,  and  attacking 
the  operators. 

October  18. -President  Roosevelt  issues  an  order 
warning  all  federal  officeholders  that  the  law 
regarding  political  contributions  must  be 
strictly  obeyed. 
The  annual  report  of  Frank  P.  Sargent,  com- 
missioner-general of  immiRration,  is  made 
public. 

October  19.— The  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  is  made  public  al  Washington. 
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Problem  747. 

LXV.  MOTTO  :   "  Nina." 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 
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Bi  i  11 


_Good   Board    for    sen- 
sible people,  at  reason- 
able rates.    Hotel  Verona,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 


NVhite  — Twelve  Pieces. 
3rb3;S7;sp2;ip2ksSQ;iPiRppiR; 
3P2P1;  HiP3Pi;2BiK3. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  748. 

LXVI.   Motto  :    "Congemino." 
Black— Nine  Pieces. 


White— Fourteen  Pieces. 

3R4;     S3SPQ1;    P4sbi;    riPPbap; 
,iPkiPiR;B4P2;3PB3;4K3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 
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A  New  and  Important  Contribution  to  the 
Literature  on  Marriage 

The  Lost 
Wedding  Ring 

By  CORTLAND  MYERS,  D.D. 

Nine  helpful  talks  discussing  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  marriage.  The  book  aims  to  show 
husbands,  wives,  and  sweethearts  the  way  to 
lasting  happiness  in  married  life. 

I.  Marriage  Not  a  Failure 

II.  Marriage  Not  a  Necessity 
111.  Broken  Promises 

lY.  Clandestine  Escapades 
Y.  The  Kingly  Husband 
Yl.  Queen  of  the  Home 
Yll.  Commercial  Matrimony 
Ylll.  Strong  as  Death 
IX.  Conservative  and  Destructive  Forces 


(Send  for  Circular) 
IGino,  Cloth,  75  Cts.,  Net.    By  Mall,  SOCts. 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  FREB  BOOK 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com- 
munion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home?  We  will  send  a 
list  of  over  1500  churches  where  our 
Individual  Communion  Cups  are 
used.  Trial  outfit  free  to  any  church. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 
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Problem  749. 

L.WII.  Motto  :    "  A  Uash  for  the  pole. 
Black  — Six  Pieces. 
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The  Kasper 
Self-acting 
Oats  Cleaner 

For  St&ble  Us*  ] 

No  power  required.  An  automatic  (fravlty 
cleaner  that  takes  the  place  of  the  oat« 
spout  from  the  bin  above. 

REMOVES  DIRT.  WEED  SEEDS 
AND    ALL    FOREIGN    MATTER 

and  delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby  pre- 
venting sickness  and  disease.  (Will  re- 
move one  bushel  of  foul  matter  from  26  to 
80  bushels  of  best  white  cats.)  Over 
10.000  in  general  use.    -:%^»-'j;        •(  ji 

Sent  on  approval.  Cost  noth« 
jingtotryit.    We  pay  freight^ 

write  at  once  for  prices,  literature,  etc.  , 

KASPER  OATS  CLEANER  CO.. 

354   Wab&sh  Ave.,  CKIcago. 


NO  SPAVINS 


Tbo  worst  iwssiblo  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  qiiick.  Not  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

WritH  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleminii  Bros.,  Chemists,  Unioa  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Dividends 

Payable    S  e  m  i  =  Annu  al  ly 

Are  Guaranteed 


The   Man  or  Woman 


Willi  m  >npv  till  iivest   cantidt  do  bettor  than  to 
Bond  at  once   for  the   prospectus  of  tlio  O.   L. 
Chare   Westkkn    Mekcantile   Co.,    the  third 
lartrestmall  order  house  In  the  world. 
There  Is  Money  in  the  Mail  Order  Business 

A  block  of  6  per  cent  K'usranteed  preferred  stock  carr\in(r 
ahonus  iif  50  percent  c-tniaion  stock  in  thisnioney  mak- 
InK  institution  is  offere>i  for  sale.  This  proposition  it 
ikure  to  interest  you.  Write  at  once  for  full  ^letails. 
O.  L.  chase  Western  Mereaolilr  to.,         Eansast'llx,  Ho. 
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TO    INVESTORS. 

Money  invested  in  Slieep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  rtock  in  few  years.  Write  for  particulars.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO..  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 

no  m.iiter  where  it  Is.      Srnd  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.    Est.  "96.    Highest  references.    Offices  In  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1797  N.  A.  Bldg.,  PhUadelphia 


White— Twelve  I'ieces. 

3S1R2;    4pPiQ;    P2P4;     Bapk 
iRip4;3P3P;4K2S;8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 

Problem  750. 

LXVnr.  Motto  :    "  New  Era." 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


I  P  I' 


III 


i 


t 


Kt— Kt  7 


K- 


B- 


K4 
B6 


R-B  3  ch 

K-Q4 

R  — Kt  5  mate 


R— Q  3,  mate 


Every 

Married 

Man  and  Woman 


."^li'iLT.W    Kh.Vl/ 


"SEXOLOGY" 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

4b   r   2,    3PBP2;     Q7;      3P3S;     skaBi; 
pp3piR;pP6;S5Ki. 

White  males  in  three  moves. 

Solutioa  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  735.     LIII.:     K— B  8. 

No.  736.     LIV.:    No  solution. 

Author's  Key  :  Q— B  6.     Cooked  by  Q-Kt  $. 

No.  737.    LV.    Author's  Key  :    Q— Q  sq. 
Second  solution  : 


liy  Prof.  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  (Wnecology  Kastcm  College;  laic 
Prolessor,  Wills'  i-Iospital;  Professor,  Medico- 
Cliirurgical  Hospital  and  College,  PhiladelpliLi 

The  Ixiok  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
.Sexology  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  tliose  who  seek  the 
truth.  It  contains  special  chapters  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  daughter. 

The  main  cause  of  unnappiness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  Igno- 
rance of  the  Iaw5  of  self  and  sex. 

Stnt  postpaid  on  receipt  of%t. 

Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publishing  Company, 
f>il  ReadingTerminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stop  Snoring ! 


It  is  terribly  annoying  to  others,  and  very 
injurious  to  yourself.  Snorers  are  mouth 
breathers. thus  rendering  them  keenly  suscept- 
ible to  throat,  lung,  nasal  and  mouth  diseases. 
Sleeping  v/ith  open  mouth  is  a  cause  of  facial 
distortion  and  wrinkles.  You  can  stop  snoring 
absolutely  and  at  once  by  the  use  of  a  scien- 
tific and  simple  device  named  "Snor-O-Dont." 
No  medicine.  Correspondence  confidential 
in  plain  sealed  envelope.     Address, 

SN0R-0-D0NT.D3 
Box  412,  Long  Beach,  California.. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  CHIROPODIST 

We  have  a  handsome  20-i»a(ro  illti.^trat*'d  l»H>kl»'t  on  *'  How  to 
have  Easy,  Healthy,  Shapely  Keel,"  wliich  »c  will  iniiil  to  any 
add  reus  foru  vc  stamp.  Bunions  fAN  be  cured.  The  booklet 
tells  you  how  to  d.i  it  in  your  own  home  without  cuttinir  and 
without  the  slightest  Inconvenienrc.  It  also  tells  aliovit  the 
prevention  .•ind  rcnioval  of  oorus,  ingrowing  toe  nails  and  the 
treatment  of  all  kinds  of  foot  troubles.  FOOT  ItEMLUY 
CO.,  »ulte  &80,  &»  I»curborn  St.,  Chlcaco. 


t'Vjfl^AfL 


ONE-HALF  YOUR  I 
We  Tell  You  How. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.  40  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y- 


FUEL 


To  All  Who  Suffer  from  S  P I N  A  L  DEFORMITIES 

86  per  cent  clieaper  than  the  old  metliods.  100  per  cent  better.  Weighs 
ounces  where  others  weigh  pounds.     l""or  Men,  Women  and  Children:  none  too 
young,  none  too  old  to  be  relieved      We  offer  the  only  Scientific  .Aiipliance  ever 
invented  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  this  unsightlv  condition  :  cured  the  inventor, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Sheldon,  of  curvature  of  the  spine  of  THIRTY  YKARS'  standing. 
Throw  .\\vay  the  Cumbersome  and  Costly  riaster-of-i'aris  and  SoleLeather  Jadets 
Our  appliance  is  light  in  weight,  durable,  and  conforms  to  the  body 
as  not  to  evidence  that  a  support  is  worn      It  is  constructed  on  strictly 
scientific  anatomical  principles,  and  is  truly  a  godsend  to  all  sufferers 
from  spinal  troubles,  male  or  female.     We  also  make  Scientifie  Appli- 
ances for  protruding  abdomen,  weak  back,  stooping  shoulders.     Send 
for  free  booklet  and  letters  from  physicians,  physical  instructors,  and 
those  who  know  from  experience  of  our  wonderful  appliances.     .S.'XT- 
ISFACTION    GUARANTEED.      Write    to-day  for    measurement 
blank.    Don't  wait.  


•J4  Years  the  Standard  of  Excellence 

JAEGER  POROUS  WOOLENS 

Only  Truo  Sanitary  Underwear 

Readers  of  Thb  LrruuiRY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


1  am  permanently  cured  of  weak  and  deformed  spine  by  the  use  of  the 
Pbilo  Burt  Co  's  appliance.  Previous  to  procuring  the  appliance  I  was  unable 
to  stand  on  inv  feet,  after  wearinpit  for  six  weeks!  could  walk  with  crutches. 
To-day  loan  do  as  much  workasnnyalilebodied  man.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
for  your  appliances,  they  are  so  liurht  and  comfortable  and  can  be  removed 
SOeasUy.  GEO  LIST,  WesleyviUe,  Pa. 

Mr.  L.I»t  wrlten  nbo\  c  after  *\  x  year*'  e.vperlenee.  the 
latter  two  he  has  worn  no  brace  or  support  w  hutever. 
PniLO  BCBT  MFG.  CO.,    -       -    84  Tenth  St.,  JamestoM^n.  N.Y. 


&4U 


THE   LITHRAKV   DICHST 


[OctolKM-  2r>,  1902 


3are  urfbrc^ou.  DON/ 

tfiat"  vyou,  are  ^ettcTio . 

wLaP  kC-ni  ^  'Sole  Ccatk^-T^ 
^otx.  are  p^^TJ^Jbr,  aL^o 

TTl/i.     KJetLp  ^Oro    [LoS't<.cL 


K— <^  >  "'*'«• 


EDUCATIONAL 


C^etffeheSas 


-^^ CARBIDE  FEED  GENERATOR  \ 

Makes  Night  LigKt 

The   MODERN  way  of  liKliting 
every  sort  of  building,  anywhere. 

"  A    sntis/aciory  solution  of  one  of  the  tnany 
problums  of  country  life  '' 

—Rev.  Geo.  E.  Quailb,  St.  Austin's  School. 

Write  for  free  booklets. 

J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.,  21  Barclay  St.,  Dept.  T.,  New  York 

BOSTON   PHILADRLPHIA  CHICAGO   LOSANGEI.ES 

Makers  of  Acetylene  Apparatus  and  Stereopticons 


vnr/:. 


.^^  Revolves  on  an  exart  center. 

•,5!'^<'"'i"ately   adjusteU    end    flt- 

w_c=^^,  ^BetiiJKS.       The     IMPROVED 

; <V>»  "liAKTSnOKN  Shade  Roller  re- 

'  i  k   VV.»  l^ires  ""  XACKS.    Ask  dealer 


FREE! 


Write  for  book 
Mailed 


FREE! 


THE  MODERN  ASTROLOGY  PUB.  CO., 

3130 Metropolitan  liuililinff,  1  MndUon  Avenue,  Jicw  York 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


|nseiheGreat  Er\glish  Remedy 

BLAiR'S   PILLS 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c,  &$1.    i 
'DRUGGISTS,  or224Wmiam St, K.  Y. I 


WOMEN 

WHY  BE 

THIN? 


Hr.  KivARD's  Flesh  Hroducinq  Treat- 
ment for  women  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  weight  15  to 23  pounds.  Neck,  arms, 
shoulders  beautifully  rounded.  Very 
moderate  cost.  Quick,  sure,  safe.  Nettl- 
ing like  it  ever  ottered  before.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  full  particulars  in  plain  envel- 
ope.  The  V.  S.  Rivard  Co..  Detroit.  Mich 


WALL  STREET  IN  HISTORY 

Its  history  from  1647  down  to  the  present 
with  chapters  on  :  Original  Site;  Gradual 
Development,  1647-1774 ;  Revolution  ;  Po- 
litical, Social  Importance,  1774-1830  ;  The 
Great  Money  Center,  1830-present  times. 
By  Martha  J.  Lamb.  4to,  95  pp.  Illus- 
trated, $2.00. 

FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  DIGESTS  WANTED 

For  copi'«  of  The  Literary  Digest,  whoie  num- 
bers 1  to  27  and  Indexes  for  Vols.  1,  7,  16,  18  and  20, 
forwarded  to  us  at  ouee,  we  will  pay  10  cents  per 
copy.  Publishers,  The  Literary  Digest,  30  Lafa- 
yette Place,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mas  s 


KLIPS 


Kt-K4 

Kx  Bch 

(^-  K  R  »q,  male 

1-     M, 

K—iJ  4  or 

1;  J 

R— '^  1.  mate 

Other 

No.  738. 

LVI 

U-R  2 

1!  — Kt4 

Kt     K  7,  mate 

QxQ 

li  X  B 

i 

Kt-Q  4,  mate 

Kt-Kt  3 
Q  X  Pch 

3 

P-Q  4,  mate 

Kx  li 

B  X  Q 
QxQ 

Q  or  Kt  mates 

Q-R 


Any 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W,  H  ,  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  1.  W.  H.,  Bethlehem,  I'a.:  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.   Dobbs,   New  Orleans  ; 

F.  S.  Ferguson,  BiiiiiinKham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citv  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwrigh't,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.; 
T.  J.  Buike,  Philadelphia;  "Malvern,"  Melrose, 
JIass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  V.;  A.  G.  Mass- 
mann,  Newark,  N.  J.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon 
Svstem,  Lvncliburg,  Va.;  W.  I.  I'erris,  Chester, 
Pa.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  Dr.  J.M.J. 
Manning,  AUno,  Ky; 

735i  736 :  "  Twentv-three,"  Philadelphia ;  the 
Rev.  S.  -M.  Morton, 'D.D.,  Kffingham,  111.;  W.  L. 
Grogan,  Sweetwater,  Tex.;  W.  A.  Walker,  Bloom- 
inglon,Ill.;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va,;  H.  A.  Seller, 
Denver. 

735.  736,  738  :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 

G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

736  :  Dr.  T.  B.  Turnbaugh,  Bloomfield,  Mo. 

737i  738:  J-  P-  Burdeck,  Brooklyn. 

Comments  (735):  "A  good  position;  but  un- 
economical"— G.  D.;  "  A  good  '  semi- waiter,'  of 
sterling  construction" — H.  W.  B.;  "Good;  con- 
struction perfect" — .K  K.;  "  Tame  in  action  " — J.C. 
J.  W. 

(738):  "Does  rot  rank  with  the  best"— G.  D.; 
"Very  novel  and  original"— H.  W.  B.;  "Rather 
pretty;  but  too  many  duals"— K.  K.;  "  Colorless 
kej'  ;  but  strong  and  novel  in  conception" — J.  C.  J. 
W.;  "Key  well  hidden  "— W.  W.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  T.  H.,  got  731,  734 ; 
Dr.  J.  M.  J.  M.,  731  ;  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson, 
East  New  Market,  Md.,  733. 

The  American  Chess-Weekly. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  ven- 
ture in  Chess-literature,  which  we  hope  will  prove 
successful.  Emil  Kemeny  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished Chess-player,  but  one  of  the  best  analysts 
in  the  world  of  Chess.  His  Knowledge  of  the 
ffame  is  profound,  and  his  "  comments  "  on  a  game 
are  always  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Chess. 
77!^  American  Chess- Weekly,  edited  by  Mr. 
Kemeny,  in  its  first  number,  gives  three  games 
by  Martins,  with  notes  and  diagrains  of  posi- 
tions, two  problems,  an  end-game  position,  and 
general  nev^-s  of  interest.  The  price  is  only  five 
cents  a  copy. 

Chess-Nuts. 

Emmanuel  Laskkr,  Champion  of  the  World, 
arrived  in  New  York  City  last  week. 

The  latest  score  in  the  great  Correspondence 
Match  between  New  York  and  Pennsj'Ivania  shows 
that  428  games  have  been  finished  :  New  York, 
2o6J^  ;   Pennsylvania,  22i><. 

Clieckmate,  edited  by  J.  H,  Graham,  has  come  to 
life  again.  It  is  greatly  improved.  Otto  Wurz- 
burg  is  the  Problem-Editor. 


THE    WESTERN    COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
\'andalia  ICxpress  routes.  l-'uii  Clas- 
sical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Kaculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres  ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty-seventh  year  began  Sept.  1 1, 
1901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


THere  Is  Not  A 
Business  In  XHe  M^oria 

not  profitably   suscopliblo   to  a   kiiuwled^u  of 
practical  advertising.      The   inarkut  is  always  i 
open  and  the  opportunities  are  always  on  hand 
for  advertisement-writers,     The  to  is  notacity 
or  town— not  a  calling  or  business— but  must  do  { 
advertising  of  some  kind. 

"Page-Davis  Min"  are   in  demand  because  { 
Paoe-Davis  Graduates  are  known  to  know  the 
business,  that  is  why   they  earn  from  ♦25.00 
tollOU.OO  PER  WEEK.    That  is  why  this  Original 
School  has  always  been  the  biggest,  best  and  I 
most  substantial  institution  of  it's  kind  in  the  I 
world.    We  teach  you  the  business  BY   MAIL. —  [ 
thoroughly,  practically.    Our  64  Page  Prospec- 
tus   wlU  toll  you  all.     PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 

Suite  :t I   00  Wabasb  Ave..  Chicago 


PAGE- 

DAY* 
Man 


THE  ORI&INAL  SCHOOL 


STORY-WRITING 

and  Journalism  taught  by  mnll. 
MSS.  criticised,  edited  :  sold  on 
commission.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, "Wrltlnar  for  Proflt ;"  tells 
how  to  succeed  as  writer. 

Hiational  Press  Association,  101  Baldwin  6ldf(.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

T"??    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teacners  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.   *Viii.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 

LEARN  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL ! 

Easily  and  speedily  learned.  Positions  await  proflctenta. 
Terms  easy  and  low.  Address  B.  S.  BAKRETT,  BROWNE'S 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PERSONAL   MAGNETISM 

and  Self-Control  developed  through  "  Psychic 
Power,"  a  quarterly  magazine.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy .  WM.  A.  BARNES,  Private 
Instructor,  505  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  i=25'Su 

persons.  Free  copy  of  Mckcel's  VVeeUIy  |!>taiiip  News, 
telling  all  about  it,  sent  upon  request.  JUeUeel-ltedQeld- 
Scverii  Co.,  1!>8  Greene  Street.  New  A  ork  City. 


TOUR  OF  THE  ORIENT 

Egypt,  the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece 
Italy.  Select  party.  I'licxcelled  Arrange 
iiients.    Tweiity-Kceond  Season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine.   Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT 


and  the  Orient.    Select 

private  party  sails  in  February.  Most 
complete  arrangements  for  leisure,  com- 
fort, rest,  and  pleasure.  A.  A.  ANDRIDGE,  FI1.D., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


HAIR     DYEING    COMB 

Latest  sensation;  produces  any  shade  liy  simply  coniliiiit;. 
without  staining  the  scalp  ;  liarmless,  durable,  nndetectable. 
Write  for  particulars,  IJept.  P.  KAKL  GKHSTKEIJ,  8!J 
4th  Avenue,  New  \  ork. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


FATE  OF  THE   NON-UNION   MINERS. 

'T^HE  non-union  miner,  whose  rights  have  been  feelingly  dis- 
*■  cussed  in  the  daily  press,  whose  "right  to  work  "  has  been 
the  principle  for  which  the  operators  said  they  were  battling,  and 
who  is  to  figure  largely  in  the  discussions  before  the  slriice  arbi- 
tration commission,  is  fast  disappearing  from  the.  anthracite 
region,  the  despatches  say.  The  companies  have  not  dismissed 
them,  says  a  Scranton  correspondent,  "but  with  the  stockade 
living  quarters  gone,  and  the  almost  impossible  task  of  .securing 
boarding-houses  confronting  them,  the  imported  non-unionists 
have  packed  up  and  left."  In  .some  places,  where  the  non-union- 
ists remain,  the  strikers  are  refusing  to  return  to  work.  Much 
sympathy  had  been  expressed  for  the  engineers  and  i)umpmen, 
whose  places  were  practically  all  filled  by  non-unionists.  The 
miners  felt  that  they  ought  to  stand  by  these  engineers  and 
pumpmen,  while  the  operators  were  said  to  feel  that  they  ought 
to  stand  by  the  non-unionists,  who  had  saved  the  mines  from 
being  flooded.  But  the  non-unionists  are  emigrating  and  the 
strikers  are  getting  their  old  places.  This  news  of  the  hegira  of 
non-unionists  followed  a  despatch  that  filled  a  column  in  the 
morning  paper  of  Thursday  of  last  week  with  stories  of  assault, 
dynamiting,  and  intimidation  aimed  at  the  non-union  men.  One 
delegate  in  the  Wilkesbarre  convention  is  reported  as  saying: 

"  There  are  a  number  of 'scabs  '  in  the  mine  where  we  came 
from.  Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  going  back  to  work  alongside 
them?  I  tell  you  now,  we  will  never  go  back  until  we  clear  these 
people  out.  Just  give  us  the  chance  ;  tell  us  to  go  ahead.  We 
did  it  in  1901  and  we  can  do  it  now.  Give  us  the  power,  because 
if  you  don't  we  will  kill  every  one  of  them." 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  upon  President  Roosevelt,  Governor 
Stone,  the  strike  commission,  "and  every  honest  American  citi- 
zen directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  strike  "  to  defend 
these  non-unionists  thus  threatened  with  murder ;  but  the  non- 
unionists  do  not  seem  to  feel  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
authorities  to  protect  them,  and  are  solving  the  problem  by  leav- 
ing the  region.  The  operators  in  many  cases  tried  to  protect  the 
non-union  men  by  requiring  the  returning  strikers  to  sign  agree- 
ments not  to  molest  them,  and  the  operators'  communication  to 


the    President,  accepting   arbitration,    contained    the   following 
clauses  : 

"The  coal  companies  are  not  willing  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment which  will  not  secure  to  the  men  now  working,  and  all  now 
or  hereafter  wishing  to  work,  whetiier  they  belong  to  the  mine 
workers'  union  or  not.  the  right  and  opportunity  to  work  in 
safety  and  without  i)ersonal  insult  or  bodily  harm  to  themselves^- 
or  their  families." 

"The  presidents  of  the  companies  desire  to  make  every  effort 
which  does  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  men  v.ho  are 
working  and  seeking  to  work  in  their  mines." 

"They  insist  that  tlie  miners'  union  shall  not  discriminate 
against  non-union  men." 

"It  being  the  understanding  that  immediately  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  such  commission  the  miners  will  cease  all  interfer- 
ence with  and  persecution  of  any  non-union  men  who  are  work- 
ing or  shall  hereafter  work." 

Says  tlie  New  York  Evening  J\>st  : 

"In  tlie  general  rejoicing  at  the  clo.se  of  the  great  strike,  the 
non-union  man,  who  during  the  late  coal  famine  has  been  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  is  pretty  well  forgotten.  The  labor 
union,  however,  does  not  forget  him,  for  it  wishes  his  place  for 
its  own  members.  Just  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  non-union 
men  now  at  work  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-mines  is  the  chief 
practical  problem  before  Mr.  Mitchell's  United  Mine  Workers. 
Upon  this  matter  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent.  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration, has  shed  a  certain  light  in  a  recent  interview.  This  ap- 
parently difficult  matter  of  the  detrimental  non-union  worker,  he 
avers,  settles  itself,  and  without  violence  or  intimidation.  The 
non-union  men  simply 'do  not  find  the  atmosphere  congenial. ' 
and  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  they  move  on  to  the  more  con- 
genial climate  at  another  strike  center.  The  lot  of  the  non-union 
laborer,  as  Mr.  Sargent  presents  it,  is  not  a  happy  one.  If  he 
be  a  good  sort,  he  is  forced  into  the  union  ;  if  he  be  disqualified 
for  union  membership,  or  disinclined  tliereto,  he  is  forced  on  to 
new  '  atmosjiheres  '  which,  if  temporarily  'agreeable,'  soon  come 
to  be  disagreeably  pervaded  by  clubs,  brickbats,  and  dynamite 
sticks.  The  operators  and,  if  necessary,  the  local  authorities 
should  in  the  next  few  weeks  make  the  non-union  laborers  who 
have  been  helpful  in  a  great  national  emergency  their  peculiar 
care,  and  should  see  to  it  that  the  'disagreeable  atmosphere  * -of 
which  Mr.  Sargent  speaks  so  knowingly,  is  not  reinforced  by  less 
figurative  means  of  terrorism.'" 

It  is  interesting  to  quote,  in  this  connection,  the  following 
paragraphs  from  a  set  of  resolutions  addressed  to  the  President, 
the  governors  and  senators  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
the  operators,  by  the  employees  of  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  early  in  October: 

"  ]]'/tet  eas.  To  avert  such  a  calamity  [as  was  tlireaiened  by 
the  strike],  and  recognizing  that  we  had  been  justly  and  honor- 
ably dealt  with  by  our  employers  in  times  past,  we,  the  employees 
of  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  many  of  us  having 
grown  gray  in  their  service,  remained  at  our  places  of  duty,  and 
by  so  doing  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mines  at  Forest  City  from 
destruction  ;  for  this  we  have  been  boycotted  in  the  commu- 
nity, ourselves  and  our  wives  and  children  insulted  in  public  and 
private,  our  lives  threatened  and  assailed,  our  daughters  and 
sisters  dismissed  from  their  employment  as  teachers  in  tlie  pub- 
lic schools  ;  we  have  been  hounded  through  the  streets  by  riotous 
mobs,  stoning  us  and  calling  out,  '  Kill  them  ! '  necessitating  the 
calling  out  of  troops  for  our  protection  ;  and 

"  W'/iereas,  It  appears  that  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
on  our  employers  rather  than  on  the  party  that  planned  and 
called   the  suspension,  and   tliat  through  such   pressure  action 
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MaKK  :  ■■  rills  is  :i  case  of  Hum- 
let  with  Hamlet  left  out." 
-  Th^  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


iniglit  be  taken  ufTectiiig  the 
tiiturc  peace  atul  welfare  of  our 
tellow  eiuiiluyefS,  our  wives,  and 
children  ;  therefore  he  it 

"Resolved  That  we  ask  our  em- 
ployers, the  honorable  gentlemen 
named  above,  and  our  fellow 
American  citizens,  that  no  com- 
promise or  terms  of  settlement  be 
at  any  time  considered  that  shall 
cause  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to 
be  repaid  with  danger  and  injury 
to  ourselves  and  families  ; 

"That  we  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  becoming  members  of  an 
organization  that  can  not  and 
does  not  control  its  members  from 
using  the  unlawful  means  of  boy- 
cott, riot,  intimidation,  and  blood- 
shed to  obtain  its  ends  and  ob- 
jects, as  exemplitied  in  this  and  other  strikes  called  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  here  and  elsewhere  ; 

"That  we  ask  that  you  consider  the  threat  made  time  and  time 
again  that  we  will  be  forced  out 
of  our   homes  and  employment 
and   hounded   out  of    the  com- 
munity ; 

"That  we  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber the  murders  of  Beddall, 
Sweeney,  Winston  and  others  ; 

"That  we  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber the  partial  list  of  outrages 
committed,  herewith  attached, 
as  recorded  and  tabulated  by  the 
press : 

"Killed,  14;  severely  injured, 
42;  shot  from  ambush,  16;  ag- 
gravated assaults,  67 ;  attempt 
to  lynch,  i  ;  houses  dynamited, 
12  ;  houses  burned,  3  ;  buildings 
burned,  10;  washeries  burned, 
3;  stockades  burned,  2;  riots,  69;  works  dynamited,  6;  train 
dynamited,  i  ;  railroad  bridges  dynamited,  4  ;  railroads  seized, 
5  ;  trains  wrecked,  6 ;  attempted  wrecks,  9 ;  trains  attacked,  7  : 
strike's  in  schools,  14  ; 

"That  we  ask  you  to  remember  that  no  one  was  ever  expelled 
from  this  organization  for  committing  crime  or  for  conduct  un- 
becoming a  man,  when  such  conduct  or  crime  was  against  a  non- 
union workman ; 

"That  we  freely  and  unsolicited  acknowledge  fair  and  honor- 
able treatment  and  conditions  of  employment  from  the  hands  of 
our  employers,  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  past,  and  submit 
as  proof  that  strikes  were  unknown  in  our  community  up  to  the 
time  and  coming  of  the  paid  agents  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  some  three  years  ago,  and  that  since  that  time  it  has 
been  nothing  but  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes." 


EXAGGERATION    OF   STRIKE   VIOLENCE. 

'  I  "HOSE  who  have  deplored  the  violence  in  the  coal  region 
•'•  during  the  recent  strike  will  be  glad  to  hear  reports  from 
newspapers  "on  the  spot  "  to  the  effect  that  there  has  not  been  so 
much  as  reported.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  has  been  disorder 
and  violence  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  newspaper  accounts 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  "The  wild-brained  representa- 
tions in  the  big  city  papers  "  remind  the  Tamaqua  Register  of 
"dime-novel  fabrications,"  and  the  Archbald  Citizen  complains 
that  "every  little  incident  having  a  tendency  to  injure  the  stri- 
king miners  has  been  distorted  and  magnified  so  shamefully  that 
it  will  take  years  to  wipe  away  the  stain  that  has  been  unjustly 
placed  on  the  fair  name  of  this  region."  "If  we  did  not  believe 
all  newspaper  men  to  be  scrupulously  honest,"  avers  The  Citizen, 
"we  would  suspect  a  conspiracy  to  wilfully  misrepresent  condi- 


tions here."  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  some  other  papers 
compare  the  order  ])revailing  inthe  strike  region  with  the  condi- 
tions during  the  same  period  in  New  York,  where  the  meat  riots 
and  the  Jewish  luneral  riot  were  added  to  the  usual  number  of 
disorders  in  the  metropolis.     Says  the  Wilkesbarre  Daily  Aews  : 

"  The  Daily  .\e'ws  has  insisted  ever  since  the  strike  began 
that  the  reports  of  lawlessness  in  the  region  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated. A  barroom  fight,  which  probably  had  no  connection  at 
all  with  the  strike,  was  magnified  into  a  riot.  The  local  papers 
were  fair  enough  in  their  reports,  but  the  accounts  sent  to  out- 
side papers  were  greatly  colored— and  all  having  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  cause  of  the  miners  into  disrepute.  The  strikers,  on 
the  whole,  were  well-behaved.  That  there  were  some  violent 
outbreaks  can  not  be  denied.  The  worst  was  the  dynamiting  of 
a  cattle  train  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  which  150  cattle 
were  killed.  It  is  believed  this  dastardly  deed  was  committed 
by  foreigners.  It  was  condemned  by  all  fair-minded  miners, 
who  saw  at  once  that  they  were  bound  to  suffer  from  such  deeds, 
committed  by  thoughtless  and  reckless  men." 

The  Tamaqua  Recorder  declares  that  the  reports  of  violence 
have    been   "wickedly    exaggerated."     Recent    issues    of    The 

Recorder  contain  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"The  lying  space-writers  from 
Tamaqua  to  the  Philadelphia 
iind  New  York  papers  concern- 
ing the  strike  situation  ought  to 
be  prosecuted  by  some  of  the 
alliances,  because  they  injure 
the  communities  by  making  the 
public  believe  that  life  or  prop- 
erty is  not  safe.  These  city 
dailies  ought  to  get  reputable 
men  to  send  facts,  not  fiction. 

"The  young  men  who  are 
sending  out  this  false  news  ap- 
pear to  have  no  regard  whatever 
for  truth.  Their  sole  aim  ap- 
pears to  be  to  make  the  dollars  that  such  reports  bring.  Our 
town  and  valley  are  receiving  a  bad  name  throughout  the 
country  such  as  will  require  a  generation  to  erase. 

"The  situation  in  the  valley  has  been  very  quiet  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  Another 
city  correspondent 
has  arrived,  how- 
ever, and  there  is 
no  telling  what  may 
happen  now." 

Says  the  Freeland 
Press  : 

"Certain  news- 
papers and  their  re- 
porters have,  for 
reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  mag- 
nified and  exagger- 
ated every  crime  or 
disturbance  which 
took  place  in  the 
coal  regions  and 
charged  it  up  to  the 
miners  and  their 
organization. 

"The  United 
Mine  Workers  have 
justly  complained 
against  such  treat- 
ment and  are  not 
willingto  be  charged 
with  both  actual  and 
imaginary  crime. 

..°  /.  FALL  TIME. 

Speaking  for  our  „  ^.         „  ^,  ,   ,  ,,   .„ 

*^  ^  .  J  Uncle  Sam  :  "  Now  watch  'em  tumble  !  " 

own  community  and  _j'^  Columbus  Dispatch. 


The  Sun  :  "  I'll  soon  have  a  chance  to  be  seen  again." 

—  Tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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surrounding  towns,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  strike  ordinary  violations  of  the  law  have 
been  very  few  and  decidedly  less  than  formerly. 

"This  town  contains  a  population  of  over  5,000  people.  It  is 
also  the  center  of  an  additional  population  among  the  various 
mining  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  fully  as  great. 

"During  the  past  live  months  no  crime,  or  any  disturbance 
worth  mentioning,  has  occurred.  Thousands  of  mine  strikers 
have  paraded  and  held  numerous  meetings  at  this  place  without 
causing  any  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  even  a  single  arrest  for 
drunkenness.  No  record  of  robbery  or  house-breaking  exists. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  arrests  for  drunkenness  the  local 
police  force  have  had  very  little  to  do,  in  fact  much  less  than 
formerly. 

"In  the  adjoining  mining  towns  a  few  minor  disturbances  have 
occurred,  which  is  incidental  to  nearly  all  strikes  and  industrial 
disturbances  everywhere  ;  but  less  so  to  this  strike  than  formerly 
— their  importance  having  been  grossly  exaggerated." 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  other  papers  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion take  the  opposite  view,  but  they  have  not  come  to  our  notice. 


arbitration  the  United  States  has  fared  so  well  that  it  can  easily 
afford  to  accept  with  good  grace  this  minor  defeat.  There  will 
be  no  begrudging  Germany  her  victory,  any  more  than  there 
will  be  in  Germany  any  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States." 


KING    OSCAR'S   SAMOAN    DECISION. 

THE  ruling  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the 
Samoan  controversy,  against  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  in  favor  of  Germany,  is  hailed  with  some  surprise  by 
many  papers.  The  decision  "is  staggering,  to  put  it  mildly," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  ;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  says 
it  is  "surprising  and  inexplicable."  The  decision  holds  that  the 
landing  of  marines  on  April  i,  1899,  at  Apia  was  not  justified, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  must  pay  the  complainants  for  their  loss.  How 
the  division  of  payment  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  made  does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  the  State  De- 
partment, but  it  is  believed  that  it  may  have  to  be  arranged  by  a 
special  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  The  origin  of  the 
controversj'  is  told  briefly  in  the  following  paragraph  taken  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"The  dispute  now  decided  grew  out  of  the  concerted  action  of 
Rear-Admiral  Kautz,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  Captain 
Sturdy,  of  the  British  navy,  in  leading  a  combined  American 
and  British  force  at  Apia  on  April  i,  1899,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
making  a  reconnoissance  and  breaking  up  iMataafa's  supporters, 
who  were  in  rebellion  against  the  recognized  Government.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  Landsdale,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Ensign  J.  R.  Monaghan  and  two  enlisted 
Americans,  and  Lieutenant  Freeman  and  two  British  sailors, 
were  killed.  Surgeon  Lung,  now  President  Roosevelt's  physi- 
cian, was  the  medical  officer  of  the  landing  party.  The  United 
States  ship  Badger  was  promptly  sent  to  the  scene,  carrying  an 
international  commission,  composed  of  Bartlett  Tripp,  repre- 
senting the  United  States ;  Baron  von  Sternberg,  the  German 
commissioner,  and  C.  N.  Elliott,  the  British  commissioner. 
Claims  amounting  to  nearly  $30,000  were  filed  by  German, 
French,  British,  and  American  residents  on  account  of  damages 
caused  by  the  landing-party.  As  the  chief  result  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  commission,  the  tripartite  agreement  of  1889  was 
abrogated,  the  islands  being  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  while  Great  Britain  withdrew.  A  convention 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  November  7,  1899,  submitting  the 
claims  of  Samoan  residents  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
for  arbitration,  the  main  questions  being  whether  the  military 
action  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  war- 
ranted." 

"The  sum  is  insignificant,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times, 
"but  the  position  taken  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  princi- 
ples which  appear  to  have  guided  his  judgment  would  be  of  the 
more  serious  importance  if  they  were  to  be  considered  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent."  "The  United  States  will  take  its  own 
medicine,  even  tho  the  flavor  be  unpleasant, "comments  the  New 
York  Tribune.     It  adds:  "In  the  whole  history  of  international 


OHIO'S   NEW   MUNICIPAL   CODE. 

THE  "extraordinary  session"  of  the  Ohio  legislature  has  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  its  critics 
think,  and  its  friends  are  either  saying  very  little  or  asking 
that  judgment  be  postponed.  The  piece  of  legislation  in  ques- 
tion is  a  new  municipal  code  covering  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
5,000  population  and  over  in  the  State.  By  it  the  maj'ors  are 
shorn  of  nearly  all  their  power,  and  some  think  that  the  Re- 
publican legislature  had  in  mind  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jones, 
the  Democratic  mayors  of  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  when  they 
framed  the  code.  The  mayors,  according  to  the  new  measure, 
may  appoint  the  members  of  the  police  and  fire  board,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  elected  members  of  the 
council ;  lacking  which,  the  appointments  are  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  The  other  important  board,  the  board  of 
public  service,  is  chosen  by  popular  vote.  So,  unless  the  mayor 
is  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  council,  his  position  will  not  be 
a  very  commanding  one,  while  the  governor  will  have  a  hand 
in  city  politics  all  over  the  State. 

The  measure  is  "a  fraud"  and  an  "outrage  upon  the  public," 
declares  the  Columbus  Citizen  (Dem.),  and  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch, an  independent  paper  with  strong  Republican  predilec- 
tions, denounces  the  new  code  as  "a  jumble  of  political  schemes," 
and  a  "freak  of  iniquity."  Many  other  Democratic  and  inde- 
pendent papers  in  the  State  express  similar  disapproval.  The 
Republican  Cleveland  Leader  has  very  little  to  say  about  the 
new  code,  and  the  Republican  Toledo  Blade  remarks  that  it  is 
well  to  suspend  judgment  until  the  measure  has  been  given  a 
trial.  "There  are  things  in  the  new  code  which  we  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  different,"  adds  The  Blade,  and  "if  this 
or  that  provision  can  be  improved,  the  next  legislature  can  do  it, 
or  some  succeeding  one." 

Comment  outside  the  State  is  severely  critical.  The  measure 
is  "absurd  and  outrageous,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Evening  Tost 
(Ind.),  for  in  it  "  bossism  and  partizanship  have  triumphed  over 
political  principle  and  municipal  interest  and  progress,"  and  it 
"will  be  condemned  by  every  intelligent  student  of  municipal 
government."     And  the  Springfield  y?^/«^//Vrt«  (Ind.)  says: 

"This  perversion  of  a  great  opportunity  in  municipal  reform 
for  low  partizan  ends  is  lamentable  to  the  last  degree.  A 
municipal  code  possessed  of  the  features  mentioned  could  hardly 
be  made  worse.  It  violates  the  principles  of  home  rule,  of  execu- 
tive responsibility,  and  of  non-partizan  departmental  boards  in 
the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  all  for  the  purpose  simply  of  keep- 
ing the  spoils  of  the  cities  in  Republican  hands  and  the  grip  of 
the  bosses  upon  municipal  rule.  Too  much  politics — this  has 
been  the  plague  of  Ohio  in  the  past,  and  the  State  evidently 
suffers  worse  from  it  today  than  ever." 


DEFEAT  OF  THE   DEAL  WITH   DENMARK. 

"'T^HE  United  States  has  worried  along  without  the  Danish 
*■  islands  until  this  time,  and  can  continue  to  do  so,"  is  the 
philosophic  remark  with  which  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  greets  the 
news  of  the  rejection  by  the  Danish  upper  house  of  the  treaty 
transferring  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  And 
a  good  many  other  journals  show  equal  resignation.  "  Denmark 
can  keep  her  West  India  islands  and  welcome,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph.  The  sufferers  from  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty,  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  will  be  the  islanders, 
who  will  thus  mibo  the  prosperity  that  annexation  to  this  country 
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wuiilU  give  them  ;  and,  adds  the  Philadelphia  J'ress,  the  iJuuth, 
who  will  continue  to  make  up  the  annual  dehcit  in  the  adminis- 
tration ot  insular  revenues.  Kut  a  number  of  journals  think  the 
transfer  of  the  islands  is  merely  deferred.  Tiie  defeat  of  the 
treaty  "merely  postpones  the  inevitable,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eiigle.  Public  sentiment  in  Denmark  is  said  to  be  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  sale,  and  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  in  the  Landsthing 
by  a  tie  vote  is  described  in  the  despatches  as  a  political 
maneuver  intended  to  embarrass  the  ministry.  The  Boston 
Transcript  observes : 

"That  the  islands  will  come  to  us  eventually  is  scarcely  open 
to  doubt.  They  make  no  return  to  Denmark  worth  mentioning, 
and  they  are  growing  poorer,  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  European  sugar-bounty  system,  which  has  long  worked 
against  them.  Denmark  has  neither  the  capital  nor  the  prestige 
required  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  islands,  whose  people 
look  to  the  United  States  as  their  market  and  their  destined 
jurisdiction.  The  islands  can  not  much  longer  remain  Danish, 
except  at  a  price  that  their  people  are  unwilling  to  continue  to 
pay.  As  the  United  States  can  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  their 
sale  to  any  other  Power,  as  such  toleration  would  amount  to  a 
repudiation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this  country  constitutes  the 
only  market  open  to  Denmark  when  the  hour  for  the  final  sale 
shall  come. 

"Our  position  as  the  only  possible  purchaser  of  the  islands  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  our  decision  to  build  and  control 
the  transisthmian  canal.  The  islands  have  a  strategic  value  as 
links  of  the  chain  of  defenses  of  the  canal  which  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Good  military  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  St. 
Thomas  is  even  of  more  strategic  value  in  this  connection  than 
Porto  Rico.  Commercially,  the  future  of  the  islands  is  not  to 
be  gaged  by  their  present  condition.  As  Porto  Rico,  under  free 
trade  with  the  United  States,  has  made  wonderful  progress, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  regime  would  have  the 
same  effect  with  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix  were  they 
once  brought  within  our  jurisdiction. 

"Presumably  oui'  Government  will  not  entirely  abandon  its 
purpose  of  acquiring  these  islands,  but  will  simply  'bide  its 
time, '  and  will  watch  out  at  once  against  attempts  of  any  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  procure  them  of  Denmark,  and  against  any  Da- 
nish-American syndicate  which  has  an  'option!  on  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  sell." 


INCORPORATION  FOR  UNIONS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOME  comment  has  been  aroused  by  the  news  that  a  measure 
will  be  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  at 
its  next  session,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  trade-unions. 
Most  of  the  daily  press  favor  the  idea  ;  most  of  the  labor  leaders. 
who  express  themselves  in  interviews,  oppose  it.  The  labor 
leaders  think  that  incorporation  would  only  encourage  litigation 
and  would  damage  unionism  rather  than  help  it.  The  horse- 
shoers'  union  of  Chicago,  however,  which  is  incorporated,  has 
not  found  the  experience  disadvantageous,  and  one  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  John  Fitzpatrick,  organizer  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  approves  the  Massachusetts  idea.  "  No  true 
friend  of  unionism,"  declares  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "can  ob- 
ject to  this  responsibility,"  for  "the  objections  can  not  be  found 
in  any  desire  to  maintain  law  and  order." 

The  general  newspaper  view  is  expressed  in  the  following 
comment  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"If  the  unions  can  be  incorporated  the}'  become  responsible  to 
the  State  and  the  people  for  their  conduct.  They  can  claim  their 
rights  in  the  courts,  if  they  have  been  maltreated,  and  the  peo- 
ple can  claim  rights  against  them  by  suit.  It  is  this  last  possi- 
bility that  disturbs  the  professional  disturbers,  whose  arrogant 
methods  have  created  this  legal  necessity  ;  for  at  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  corporation,  or  other  governmental  restraint  on  these 
societies,  they  begin  to  clamor.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  unions 
in  Boston  holds  that  supervision  would  be  an  injury  ;  that  where 


liierc  is  law  tlierc  is  litigation,  and  that  to  be  a  recognized  body 
would  be  a  'disadvantage  in  the  payment  of  benefits.' 

"  AIU»wing  that  laws  make  litigation,  that  is  better  than  riot. 
Allowing  that  the  payment  of  benefits  can  in  some  mysterious 
way  be  interfered  with  by  putting  responsible  men  at  the  head 
of  the  unions  and  compelling  them  to  make  an  accounting  of  the 
funds  they  receive  and  reasons  for  the  orders  they  give,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  ground  of  complaint  there  is  for  the  rank  and 
file,  who  have  to  pay  for  all  these  strikes.  The  lawlessness  that 
has  attended  the  coal  strike,  the  disregard  of  promises  that  has 
been  shown  in  dozens  of  disputes  in  this  region,  the  defiant  atti- 
tude of  leaders  residing  in  distant  States  toward  companies  and 
persons  who  have  never  injured  them,  the  heavy  assessment  on 
persons  who  have  no  .sort  of  connection  with  either  parties  or 
questions  in  the  disputes,  and  the  injury  to  public  welfare  that 
is  done  when  thousands  of  men  are  ordered  away  from  their 
work,  makes  legislation  necessary.  Have  we  legislatures  that 
have  the  manhood  to  pass  the  needed  laws,  or  will  they  plaj-  for 
votes? " 


SPLIT 


IN   THE   SOUTHERN    REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


THE  "Lily  White"  Republican  movement  in  the  South,  said 
to  have  been  started  with  the  idea  of  splitting  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  that  section,  appears  only  to  have  split  the  Re- 
publican ranks,  without  producing  the  intended  effect  on  the 
opposition.  The  new  party  received  the  nickname  "  Lily  White  " 
from  the  fact  that  negroes  have  been  excluded  from  its  conven- 
tions. Most  of  the  negroes  had  been  put  out  of  politics  by  the 
new  constitutional  amendments  framed  by  the  Democrats  ;.  the 
rest  were  thus  put  out  of  the  party  by  the  Republicans.  With 
the  negro  excluded,  the  Southern  Republicans  then  "took  the 
position  that  the  Republicans  were  white  folks  and  the  Demo- 
crats ought  to  go  over  to  them,"  as  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Ledger  (Dem.)  says.  The  Democrats  showed  little  disposition 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  but  the  negro  voters  began  to  show 
a  disposition  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  Mobile  Press 
(Afro- American)  declared : 

"We  have  never  voted  a  Democratic  vote  in  our  life,  but  if 
we  do  vote  in  this  election  it  will  be  for  Jelks  and  his  ticket  all 
down  the  line.  His  party  did  give  the  right  to  vote  to  some  of 
us.  His  party  said  some  of  us  were  worthy.  His  party  does  not 
owe  the  negro  anything,  for  the  negro  has  done  everything  he 
could  to  defeat  Jelks's  party,  and  when  we  contemplate  what 
Winston  Smith's  party  has  done,  we  simply  say  that  the  negro 
who  votes  his  ticket  is  a  blatant  fool,  an  ingrate,  and  a  knave." 

That  was  the  situation  when  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton interfered.  The  "Lily  White  "  movement  had  spread  over 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Louisana.  and  was  ma- 
king itself  felt  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  The  negro  voters 
were  becoming  aroused,  negro  conventions  were  being  held,  the 
leaders  of  the  race  were  preparing  to  advise  the  negroes  in  the 
North  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  this  fall,  and  it  was  begin- 
ning to  look  as  if  the  next  national  Republican  convention  would 
have  to  face  an  embarrassing  dilemma  in  the  form  of  rival  Re- 
publican delegations  from  the  South.  At  this  juncture,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  "Lily  White  "  movement  in  Alabama,  Federal 
District  Attorney  Vaughan,  was  removed  by  the  President,  and 
his  place  given  to  Judge  Thomas  R.  Roulhac,  a  Democrat. 
This  appointment,  a  conference  between  the  President  and  the 
negro  leaders  at  Washington,  and  personal  assurances  by  Gen- 
eral Clarkson,  who  assumed  to  represent  Mr.  Roosevelt,  hrfve 
made  it  pretty  clear  that  the  "Lily  White"  Republicans  are  not 
in  favor  with  the  Administration,  and  it  is  thought  the  move- 
ment will  be  abandoned.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  of 
the  movement : 

"An  'all-white'  republican  part}' in  the  South  may  be  more 
'respectable, '  in  a  sectional  and  social  sense,  but  it  is  plain  that 
the  national  Administration  and  the  Republicans  of  the  country 
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BALANCED. 
Watch  the  little  fellow. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

at  large  can  not,  without  ab- 
solute self-stultification,  coun- 
tenance the  movement  in  that 
direction.  It  is  infinitely  less 
defensible  than  the  Democratic 
disfranchisement  policy.  The 
anti-negro  suffrage  laws,  at 
least,  make  a  distinction  in 
favor  of  the  intelligent  and 
thrifty,  property-owning  ne- 
groes. The '  all-white  '  Repub- 
licans would  exclude  even 
these.  What  a  commentary 
this  is  on  their  fulminations 
against  the  disfranchisers ! 
What  hypocrisy  and  bigotry 
it  reveals  ! 

"Honest  Republicans  should 
earnestly  protest  against  this 
attempt  to  out-Herod  Herod 
and  add  the  insult  to  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  disfran- 
chised population  of  the  South. 
The  President  will  not  tolerate 
the   Lily  White   element,   and 

his  removal  of  District  Attorney  \'aughan,  one  of  their  leaders, 
is  a  warning  they  can  not  misread.  No  federal  jiatronage  is  in 
store  for  them  ;  and  this  alone  should  kill  the  discreditable 
'movement.'  " 

These  events  bring  the  following  interesting  reflections  on  the 
negro  in  politics  from  Tlie  Colored  American  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  : 

"There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  there  is  no  political  party 
in  the  United  States  to-day  that  is  willing  to  risk  anything  in 
defense  of  the  rights  of  colored  citizens.  That  is  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  The  Democratic  party  has  always  been 
opposed  to  the  political  advancement  of  the  colored  people, 
while  the  Republican  party  has  generally  manifested  a  friendly 
disposition  toward  them,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  friends  of  the  race  are  in  that  party. 

"Any  division  of  our  vote,  or  even  talk  of  division  of  our  vote, 
at  the  present  time  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  managers  of 
the  Democratic  party  have  not  offered  any  reasonable  induce- 
ment for  us  to  join  forces  with  that  party,  and  the  advice  of  cer- 
tain would-be  race  leaders,  who  blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  same 
breath,  that  we  go  over  to  the  Democratic  party  out  of  spite,  has 
caused  the  Republican  party  to  grow  lukewarm  toward  us 
without  our  gaining  any  friends  among  the    Democrats.     The 


tiiicat  of  certain  would-be  race  leaders  to  take  the  colored 
voters  out  of  the  Republican  party  has  done  untold  mischief 
to  our  cause  in  this  country.  It  has  turned  the  party  machine 
and  the  party  organizers  against  us.  and  left  us  almost  friendless 
in  the  political  world.  Every  threat  of  the  negro  to  leave  the 
Republican  party  iias  caused  that  party  to  seek  for  allies  from 
other  sources,  and  the  result  is,  the  negro  is  lo.sing  political 
standing  all  the  time. 

"In  order  to  be  successful  in  politics  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
political  sense.  The  Democratic  party  is  essentially  a  white 
man's  party.  The  Republican  party  is  the  i)arty  of  tlie  people 
irrespective  of  race  or  color.  It  will  remain  .so  unless  the  unwis- 
dom of  the  negro  makes  it  a  while  man's  party. 

"Stop  advising  and  stop  threatening  to  leave  the  parly, 
and  go  to  work  for  the  success  of  the  whole  ticket  at  the  elec- 
tions in  November.  Whatever  measures  you  want  Congress 
to  enact,  make  them  issues  in  the  present  campaign.  Let 
them  be  discussed  upon  the  rostum,  and  vote  for  them  at  the 
polls. 

"Stand  by  the  Republican  i)arly.  It  is  your  old  friend,  a 
friend  that  stood  by  you  in  the  hour  of  need.  Stand  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  peerless  leader,  who  always  stands  up  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.     Vole  the  Republican  ticket  and  see  to 

it  that  your  neighbor  does  the 
same.     Vote,  vote." 


Breakfast  Foods  and 
the  Grocer.— It  now  ap- 
pears that  while  the  general 
I)ublic  have  been  reveling  in 
the  great  new  grist  of  break- 
fast foods,  the  groceryman  has 
been  suffering.  And  he  rises 
to  object.  To  quote  from  The 
American  Grocer  {^Q\y  York)  : 

"'We'll  have  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  condensed  groceries 
in  a  paper  box,'  exclaimed  a 
Minneapolis  grocer,  in  address- 
ing the  Retail  Grocers'  Associ- 
ation in  protest  against  the 
avalanche  of  'breakfast  foods.' 
'It's  bad  enough  when  people 
come  to  buying  their  sugar  at 
the  drug-stores — that  saccha- 
rine stuff  in  bottles.     But  some 


"  Who  droppeJ  that." 
-  Thf  Sew  York  World. 


HARK,   FRO.M  THE  TOMB. 
G.  C:  "  Here's  an  old  document  nearly  as  Kood  as  new." 

—  The  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
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of  I'  ■  '■■lit  quii   l)uyinK   tic-ui  ;   tlicy  say  thai 

all  are  foiiiul  in  their  I'liiiiipoza.     They 

tlon't  want  any  beans  or  peas,  or  rice  or  cornmeal  or  potatoes 

'  '  ■  (■  to  l)e  digested,  and  some  folks 
iiiuths  for  a  Chicago  factory  and 
eat  "predigested  "  foods!  Who's  going  to  buy  dried  apples, 
ited  apples,  dried  peaches,  canned  jieaches.  or  canned 
1  ;    any    kind,    if   he   thinks    he   can   get   a   whole  orchard 

all  ready  to  swallow  at  one-third  the  price  of  prunes?  If  this 
thing   k  1,    I'll   quit   groceries  and   start  a  food-store — I 

diiln't  >  store!     I'll  make  a  deal  with  one  of  our  millers, 

and  put  on  luncheon  foods  and  dinner  foods,  as  well  as  breakfast 
foods!  I'll  grind  up  burdocks,  red  ink,  and  pop  corn,  and  sell  a 
substitute  for  potatoes  and  roast  beef  I  Why  hire  a  cook,  or  keep 
a  kitchen,  when  all  the  family  meals  can  be  prepared  upon  a 
radiator  or  a  parlor  stove  ! ' 

"The  other  association  grocers  agreed  that  they  were  loaded 
down  with  'cereals,'  which  are  taking  the  place  of  standard 
goods,  and  which  quickly  become  unsalable  when  a  rival  'food  ' 
is  launched  upon  the  market. 

"This  tabloidizing  of  the  grocery  trade  is  to  be  investigated  by 
a  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  Minneapolis  Retail  Gro- 
cers' Association." 


CUBAN  RELUCTANCE  TO  RATIFY  THE 
TREATY. 

THE  Cubans  seem  to  be  taking  their  time  in  dealing  with  the 
treaty  with  this  country.  The  Cuban  congress  has  ad- 
journed without  having  the  matter  placed  before  it.  The  treaty, 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Cuban  Minister,  is 
novv'  in  the  hands  of  President  Palma,  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  have  been  done.  Perhaps,  observes  the  New  York  Mail  atid 
Express,  "they  think  they  are  giving  us  a  dose  of  our  own 
medicine."  In  the  project  of  reciprocity  that  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Cubans,  a  twenty-per-cent.  reduction  is  granted  to  some 
Cuban  products.. while  products  from  the  United  States  attain  a 
reduction  of  not  less" than  forty  per  cent.  "It  might  suit  Cuba 
to  make  no  treaty  rather  than  accept  the  terms  as  proposed,"  is 
the  opinion  of  Zrt  Z7/f//rt  (Havana).     It  adds: 

"If  we  accept  the  American  proposals  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing commercial  results:  A  unilateral  free  trade _/>w«  theje  to 
here.  The  Cuban  market  exclusively  monopolized  bj' the  United 
States;  American  commerce  omnipotent  on  the  island.  An 
almost  fiscal  tariff  for  American  importations  and  an  exorbitant, 
almost  prohibitive,  tariff  for  European  importations,  European 
commerce  would  rapidly  fall  in  Cuba. 

"Now  let  us  see  the  political  aspect  of  the  question.  Our  cus- 
toms revenues — the  only  abundant  source  of  revenue  of  the 
republic — would  dwindle  down  considerably.  Deficits  will  imme- 
diately ensue,  with  them  would  come  the  loans,  and  with  the 
latter  the  possibility  of  the  lack  of  resources  for  their  redemption 
and  the  payments  of  interests,  and  with  the  contingency  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  republic,  economic  and  financial  confusion 
that  might  bring  along  a  new  intervention  and  with  it  the  down- 
fall of  the  republic  that  has  not  been  well  constituted  yet. 

"  But  it  will  be  said :  '  If  reciprocity  is  not  made  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  Americans,  matters  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.' 

"To  which  we  answer  that  it  is  preferable  not  to  have  it  if  it  is 
to  be  as  it  is  now  proposed.  We  can  entertain  the  hope  of  an 
improvement  in  the  sugar  market.  At  this  very  moment  it  is 
announced  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  will  be  less,  and 
soon,  within  a  few  months,  the  bounties  on  exportation  will  come 
to  an  end. 

"We  know  very  well  that  the  present  economic  situation  is  a 
very  bad  one,  but  as  it  is,  it  goes  on  living,  with  more  or  less 
difficulties  it  is  true,  but  it  lives  tho  it  be  ever  so  painful.  The 
downfall  of  our  present  revenue  would  be  far  worse  and  with 
that  downfall  that  of  the  republic.  And  new  internal  taxes  or 
the  increase  of  the  existing  ones  are  not  to  be  thought  of 

"Reciprocity  may  come  ;  but  in  view  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
first  of  its  defenders  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  held  as  certain,  and  much  the  more  so  when  it  is  already 
said  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 


uie   duties  on  our  products  in  exchange  for  what  they  may  be 
pleased  to  fix  for  theirs. 

"Let  us  continue  striving  to  obtain  it  entire;  let  us  ai)plaud 
the  efforts  made  in  our  behalf  by'  President  Roosevelt,  but  let  us 
not  place  all  our  trust  in  his  unfortunate  defense." 

La  I'iila  (Havana)  describes  the  treaty  as  "one-sided."  La 
Discusion  (Havana)  observes : 

"If  the  Americans  decide  to  agree  with  us  on  a  treaty  of  reci- 
procity, it  need  not  be  on  account  of  honor  or  humanity.  Let 
us  concede  that  they  will  make  it  partly  for  honor,  and  partly 
for  humanity  ;  but,  without  doubt,  the  principal  reason  will  be 
their  benefit,  which  will  not  be  ours. 

"The  first  effect  of  reciprocity,  which  is  the  essential  proposi- 
tion— and  President  Roosevelt  has  so  declared — would  be  to  ex- 
clude European  commerce  from  our  market,  with  all  of  the 
political  and  economical  disadvantages  which  such  exclusion 
would  mean  to  us. 

"Dominated  economicall)'  by  the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  domi- 
nated politically  by  the  Piatt  amendment,  could  the  martyred 
Cubans  live  between  two  such  enormous  mill-stones? 

"It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
have  a  great  mercantile  competition  ;  to  create  in  Cuba  interests 
that  are  not  absolutely  or  exclusively  American.  Cosmopolitan- 
ism can  save  from  extinction  and  even  invigorate  Cuban  indi. 
viduality,  while  Americanism  tends  to,  and  ultimately  will, 
destroy  it." 

La  Xacion  says : 

"If  that  twenty  per  cent,  with  which  the  Yankee  politicians 
sugar  the  pill  were  enough  to  save  our  industries  from  the  ruins 
that  menace  them,  we  would  offer  no  opposition.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  benefit  is  completely  illusory.  That  twenty  per  cent, 
represents  a  benefit  that  does  not  compensate  the  sacrifices  they 
demand  in  behalf  of  American  products.  It  is  but  a  reiietition 
of  the  famous  exchange  of  the  cow  for  the  goat,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  time  we  would  act  the  role  of  the  fool  of 
Batabano,  who  asked  whether  he  had  been  the  winner  or  the 
loser  by  the  transaction. 

"The  deceit  that  they  pretend  to  pass  upon  us  could  not  be 
clearer  and  we  are  determined  to  reject  it  with  all  our  might. 
We  prefer  the  present  state  of  things  with  all  their  consequences 
rather  than  to  accept  the  pretended  protection  that  the  generous 
and  disinterested  American  politicians  desire  to  grant  us.  We 
will  try  to  emerge  from  this  trying  situation  with  our  own 
resources,  for  from  the  crisis  that  the  so-called  reciprocity  would 
bring  no  one  could  save  us  and  its  issue  would  be  but  ruin. 

"We  trust  in  the  honesty  and  energy  of  the  Government  of  the 
republic  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  most  tremendous 
deceit  of  which  they  are  trying  to  make  us  the  victims." 

"This  treaty,"  s&y?,  El  Avtsador,  "may  leave  us  naked  and 
begging  alms  since  the  concession  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
high  American  tariffs  deducts  much  more  from  our  very  low 
ones."  Another  Cuban  paper  remarks  that  the  United  States 
takes  the  "lion's  share."  The  reported  displeasure  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  with  the  Cubans,  owing  to  their  tar- 
diness in  the  discussion  and  approval  of  the  treaty,  leads  La 
Luc  ha  to  say  : 

"The  statement  that  Don  Tomas  follows  a  line  of  conduct  that 
provokes  the  displeasure  of  the  United  States  is  a  queer  one. 
Our  President  is  incapable  of  doing  such  a  thing.  He  knows 
full  well  that  he  ought  not  to  displease  the  great  nation  that 
presented  him  with  the  presidency  of  the  republic  through  the 
medium  of  General  Wood.  D.  Tomas  would  never  have  been 
President  without  the  help  of  the  interventor,  for  without  that 
aid  the  president  of  Cuba  would  have  been  Bartolome  Mas6." 

El  Comercio  publishes  a  timely  editorial  giving  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  the  island.     It  declares  : 

"The  situation  is  assuming  a  graver  aspect  in  the  interior 
every  day.  There  is  an  evident  growing  uneasiness  in  those 
sections. 

"There  are  regions  where  brigandage  has  come  to  constitute  a 
veritable  scourge.  Peruse  the  details  of  robberies  and  assaults 
that   are  published   by   the  daily  press  committed  in  different 
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places  and  without  including  those  that  are  withheld  from  pnl)- 
licity  and  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  condition  of  tlie  country  and 
the  jjrounded  reason  of  the  appreliensions  of  those  who  fix  their 
gaze  on  jjroblems  of  a  deeper  purport  than  those  of  petty  political 
questions 

"In  view  of  such  a  state  of  things  there  are  innumerable 
lamentations;  complaints  are  renewed,  capital  is  withdrawn 
with  the  dread  of  risking  it  in  agricultural  enterprises,  and, 
meanwhile,  in  the  towns  are  found  veiitable  centers  of  odium 
and  intrigues 

"Political  anarchy  in  the  towns,  moral  decomposition,  servilc- 
ism  in  character,  skepticism  in  public  opinion  that  has  seen  the 
betrayal  of  its  ideals.  This  is  what  we  must  fight  unless  we 
prefer  to  see  Cuban  personality  shattered  to  pieces,  or  that  Cuba, 
past  all  hope,  consent  to  await  the  coming  of  events  with  the  in- 
difTerence  and  passiveness  of  death. 

"It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  reestablish  security  in  the  coun- 
try and  silence  such  jietty  strifes  in  the  towns.  These  agita- 
tions are  rendering  it  more  and  more  difticult  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  that  are  met  in  the  way  of  the  final  consolidation  of  the 
republ'c. " 


A   MINING   COMPANY'S   SOCIOLOGY. 

I'' HE  attempt  of  tlie  National  Cash  Register  Company  to  im- 
prove the  environment  of  its  employees  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
seems  easy  in  compari.son  with  the  similar  attempt  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  which  is 
described  in  an  attractive  little  booklet  prepared  and  sent  out  by 
the  company's  "Sociological  Department."  The  Fuel  and  Iron 
Comiiany  has  16,000  or  17,000  employees,  representing  some 
75,000  souls,  scattered  through  forty  different  communities,  and 
speaking  wellnigh  every  language  under  heaven.  Italians, 
Austrians,  Mexicans,  Indians,  Japanese,  Bohemians.  Poles, 
Russians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Dutch.  Germans, 
French,  and  many  more,  speaking  twenty-seven  different  lan- 
guages and  several  dia- 
lects, make  up  the  clien- 
tele which  Dr.  Corwin 
and  his  staff  must  deal 
with.  And  any  attempt 
to  harmonize  this  inter- 
esting collection  of  races, 
we  are  told,  usually 
comes  to  grief.  Even 
the  school-children  are 
continually  at  war,  and 
sometimes  on  the  hos- 
pital lawn  the  conval- 
escent i>atients  of  differ- 
ent races  assail  one  an- 
other  w  i  t  li  canes, 
crutches,  and  anything 
else  handy.  Dr.  Corwin 
has  a  staff  of  thirty-five 
assistants  to  handle  this 
situation.  Kinder- 
gartens, cooking-schools, 
sewing-schools,  reading- 
room  s,  gymnasiums, 
night-schools,  boys' 
clubs, girls'  clubs, travel- 
ing-libraries, traveling 
art  collections,  and  pop- 
ular lectures  are  given 
in  open-handed  fashion  to  the  people  in  the  company's  towns. 
The  differences  of  language  and  the  sparse  distribution  of  the 
people  make  necessary,  of  course,  many  more  buildings  and 
workers  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  more  concentrated  pop- 
ulation.    Two  stubborn  difficulties,  in  addition  to  that  of  race. 


"  T  ■'  WILCOX,  PRKSIDENT  OF  "  VOU  AND  I  " 
BOYS'  CLUB. 


are  encountered — the  prize-figiit  and  the   saloon.     Here    is  the 
way  a  young  woman  knocked  out  a  prize-fight  in  a  mining  town. 

"Late  one  afternoon  soon  :iftcr  the  formation  of  the  club  a 
worker  in  one  of  the  camjjs  learned  that  there  was  to  he  a  fight 
to  a  finish  that  evening  in  one  of  the  saloons.  Knowing,  of 
course,  that  all  her  boys  would   be  there  if  notiiing  was  done  to 
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prevent,  she  hurried  out,  found  several  'influential'  members, 
and  asked  them  to  help  her  carry  out  a  special  club  meeting  that 
evening  in  Harmony  Hall.  After  doing  all  she  could  to  spread 
an  interest  in  the  meeting,  she  returned  to  her  room,  worn  out 
and  discouraged,  for  she  felt  certain  no  attractions  of  the  club 
would  ever  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  excitement  attend- 
ing a  fight  to  a  knock-out.  To  her  delight  and  surprise,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  hall,  she  found  as.sembled  the  entire  membership 
with  but  one  exception,  and  he  had  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
'seconds.'  To  add  to  her  victory,  so  small  was  the  attendance 
at  the  saloon  that  the  fight  was  declared  off." 

The  company  is  fighting  the  drunkenness  with  drink,  and  re- 
ports good  success.  Prohil:)ition  failed  to  keep  liquors  out  of  the 
towns,  and  a  particularly  hilarious  and  prolonged  "drunk  "  at 
Coalbasin  led  the  company  to  establish  there  a  club  where  poker, 
billiards,  and  pool  are  permitted,  with  stakes  limited  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  drinks  are  sold  under  certain  restrictions.  No 
treating  is  allowed,  no  drinks  are  served  on  credit,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  get  drunk,  and  profane  and  vulgar  language  is  for- 
bidden. The  company  is  building  a  similar  club-house  at  Red- 
stone.    We  are  told : 

"Thus  far  the  experiment  has  been  most  successful  and  en- 
couraging. Only  two  or  three  cases  of  drunkenness  have,  oc- 
curred in  Coalbasin  since  the  opening  of  the  club,  and  in  each 
case  it  was  due  to  liquor  procured  from  some  other  source  than 
the  club — a  decided  improvement  in  a  situation  formerly  so 
serious  as  frequently  to  cause  the  mine  to  close  down.  The 
movement  is  enthusiastically  received  and  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  camp,  who  cheerfully  and  willingly  comply  with 
the  rules.  Under  present  conditions  not  'only  are  men  ashamed 
to  attempt  to  get  drunk,  but  it  is  a  matter  of '  bad  form  '  and  even 
of  shame  to  drink  more  tha'n  two  or  thiee  times  in  one  evening. 
Ordinarily  the  miner  takes  a  drink  on  coming  into  the  club,  plays 
a  game  or  two  of  cards  or  of  pool,  sometimes  follows  this  with  a 
second  drink,  and  goes  home. 

"The  management  has  been  encouraged  to  sell  liquors  of 
a  superior  quality  and  at  reasonable  rates.  Thus,  nearly  all 
drinks  are  sold  at  half-price.  This  does  not,  as  may  seem  at 
first  thought,  operate  to  increase  drinking.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  matter  of  economy.  Men  are  neither  tempted  nor 
allowed  to  drink  heavily,  and,  where  the  customs  of  the  club  are 
.so  emphatically  against  excessive  drinking,  very  few  men  would 
carry  into  action  the  consideration  that  for  the  price  of  one 
drink  they  could  have  two.  In  the  second  place  the  reduction  of 
prices  affords  no  excuse  for  the  smuggling  in  of  cheap  goods  by 
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the  lower  type  of  humanity  and  the  operation  of  '  speak-easies  ' 
and  '  blind  pigs." 

"Notwithstanding  the  low  prices  at  which  everj'thing  is  sold 
the  club  is  practically  self-sustaining,  which  is  all  tliat  is  de- 
sired, inasmuch  as  no  returns  on  the  investment  are  expected. 
Whatever  piofits  may  accrue  are  intended  for  use  on  improve- 
ments, extensions,  and  auxiliary  features." 


N 


CHINESE    NEEDED    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

EARLY  si.\  months  ago  the  old  Chinese  exclusion  bill,  its 
provisions  made  to  extend  over  our  colonial  possessions, 
was  reenacted.  Now  it  is  asserted  by  the  Manila  Ainericiui  that 
Chinese  labor  is  badly  needed  in  the  Philippines,  for  the  "  Fili- 
pino is  not  a  trustworthy  laborer."  Collector  Shuster  has  recom- 
mended that  one  hundred  thousand  Chinese  coolies  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Philippines.  The  recommendation  will  be  sent  to 
the  Philippine  commission  and,  according  to  The  American, 
"there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  favor  it. "  The 
same  paper  believes  that  the  labor-unions  of  America  will  pro- 
test, but,  it  says,  "a  representative  iu  America,  if  the  right  man 
be  chosen,  by  personal  interviews  with  labor  leaders,  by  news- 
paper publication,  and  by  addresses  before  the  central  labor 
unions  of  the  various  manufacturing  cities,  especially  if  they  be 
illustrated  by  stereopticons,  will  soon  have  a  very  decided  effect 
upon  public  opinion."  TIte  Avierican  iu  another  issue  says 
further 

"We  over  here  may  discuss  among  ourselves  the  vital  needs 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  archipel- 
ago until  doomsday  without  obtaining  remedial  legislation.  We 
are  all  convinced  that  these  islands  need  and  must  have  laborers 
who  can  be  trusted  to  work  six  days  in  the  week.  We  are  all 
convinced  that  if  the  Archipelago  is  to  blossom  as  it  should  we 
must  have  others  than  Filipinos  to  do  the  manual  part  of  the 
necessary  cultivation.  We  are  all  convinced  that  for  racial  and 
climatic  reasons  the  natives  do  not  nor  can  supply  that  labor. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  discussion  and  argument. 

"However,  we  are  not  the  governing  power.  That  is  back  in 
the  States  and  is  lodged  in  that  impalpable  but  mighty  entity 
entitled  Public  Opinion.  Therefore  the  situation  calls  for  an 
exercise  of  common  business  sense — 'old  horse  sense.'  That 
public  opinion  must  be  taught  and  consequently  there  is  demand 
for  a  campaign  of  education.  Six  labor  leaders  in  the  United 
States,  if  properly  enlightened,  could  do  more  to  help  us  in  our 


extremity  than  all  our  home  discussion  could  do  in  a  thousand 
years.  While  these  six  are  of  course  prejudiced  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, they  are  broad,  able  men,  for  otherwise  they  never  could 
have  become  leaders  of  a  multitude  of  men  so  intelligent  as  the 
American  workingmen.  If  the  conditions  were  properly  ex- 
plained to  them,  if  they  were  shown  that  the  Philippines  will 
never  become  a  market  for  American  labor  for  physical  reasons, 
if  the  limitations  of  manufacturing  in  the  Pliilippines,  and  the 
competition  of  millions  upon  millions  of  cheap  Oriental  peoples, 
were  properly  brought  to  their  attention,  they  would  offer  no  op- 
position to  a  suitable  bill  and  it  would  pass. 

"The  greatest  fear  of  these  leaders  and  their  followers  is  that 
the  Chinos  would  use  the  Philippines  as  stepping-stones  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  life  of  it  The  American  can  not  see  the 
danger.  It  would  be  easier  to  guard  against  a  Chino  going  from 
an  insular  port  to  the  United  States  than  from  a  Chinese  port. 

"  Necessarily  a  campaign  of  education  costs  money  ;  but  if  all 
the  employers  of  labor  in  the  islands,  all  who  desire  relief  and 
know  it  must  come  from  China,  were  to  unite  in  the  matter 
the  cost  to  each  would  be  very  small,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  amount  of  relief  sought.  This  is  the  only  practical 
measure  of  relief.  Collector  Shuster's  recommendation  was 
timely  when  it  is  favorably  indorsed  by  the  commission,  as  it 
surely  will  be.  But  as  before  said,  the  real  power  is  back  in  the 
States,  in  the  hands  of  the  workingmen  of  America.  In  the 
end  they  will  decide  the  question  and,  consequently,  appeal  to 
them  should  be  made  in  the  first  place," 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Mr.  Baer  is  right  in  saying  the  trust  wants  justice,  but  if  he  means  to  in- 
timate that  it  wishes  justice  he  is  misrepresenting  the  entire  case. — The 
Detroit  Aews. 

Grover  Cleveland  sees  a  ray  of  hope  Some  of  the  members  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  party  would  be  greatly  obliged  for  a  photograph  of  the  ray. — 
The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

The  1902  crop  of  corn  will  be  the  biggest  ever  harvested  in  the  United 
States.  Everything  indicates  that  this  will  be  the  banner  agricultural 
year  until  i^-^.— The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

A  MAN  by  the  name  of  Papaconstantinopoulous  has  just  asked  for  nat- 
uralization papers  in  Chicago.  This  looks  very  much  like  letting  in  a 
whole  family  on  Papa's  ticket.— 77/^  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  scientific  experts  will  see  the  propriety  of  adding  six  months  to 
their  previously  published  estimates  as  to  the  time  when  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-Pelds  will  be  exhausted. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

News  fok  St.  Peter.— Socialists  hold  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  now  being  placed  in  the  lock.  It  will  be  turned  when  the 
people  get  ready  to  turn  it.—  The  Coming-  Nation,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    COMING    MUSICAL  SEASON. 

TWO  years  ago  the  musical  season  was  opened  in  New  York 
by  an  ambitious  manager  who  conceived  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing grand  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  English 
and  at  cheap  prices.  The  project  was  not  a  financial  success, 
and  tothe  New  York  Evening  Post  (October  iS)  suggests  com- 
parison with  Mascagni's  experimental  performances  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  at  first  intended  that  Mascagni  should  come  here 
and  conduct  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts,  such  as  he  has  been 
giving  with  much  success  in  Germany  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. Had  his  plan  been  followed,  remarks  T/ie  Post,  "his  visit 
would  have  been  more  enjoyable  and  instructive,"  because  it 
would  have  shown  the  Italian  point  of  view  in  the  interpretation 
of  modern  music.  "However,  "it  adds,  "we  must  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  hear  '  Zanetto,'  '  Iris, '  and  *  Ratcliff, '  even 
if  they  are  not  master-works  :  for  operatic  novelties  are  all  too 
rare  in  this  metropolis  to  be  sneered  at  hastily."  The  same 
paper  proceeds  to  review  the  operatic  features  of  the  coming 
season : 

"Mr.  Grau,  in  all  probability,  will  not  overdose  his  patrons 
with  new  operas  during  the  regular  season,  which  will  open  on 
November  24.  We  must  be  grateful  if  he  keeps  on  the  boards 
such  of  his  former  novelties  as  won  approval,  notably  Paderew- 
ski's  '  Manru  '  and  Mancinelli's  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  delightful 
operas  both.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  promise  of  a 
Mozart  cycle  is  at  last  to  be  kept.  At  any  rate,  there  are  indica- 
tions that,  in  addition  to  '  Don  Juan, '  '  Figaro, '  and  '  The  Magic 
Flute.'  we  shall  hear  'Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  '  with 
Sembrich,  and '  Cosi  fan  Tutte  '  with  Fritzi  Scheff.  For  the  sake 
of  variety,  it  will  also  be  interesting  to  hear  Mme.  Sembrich  in 
revivals  of  Verdi's' Ernani  '  and  Donizetti's' L'Elisir  d'Amore.' 
The  Italian  tenor  Caruso,  who  won  such  a  sensational  success  in 
London  last  spring,  has,  it  appears,  been  secured  by  Mr.  Grau 
for  next  season,  not  for  this. 

"Several  German  tenors,  new  to  this  country,  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Wagner  operas,  for  Jean  de  Reszke,  alas,  is  not 
coming.  Mme.  Nordica.  fresh  from  her  triumphs  at  the  Munich 
Wagner  Festival,  will  be  cordially  welcomed  home  as  Elsa, 
Isolde,  and  Briinnhilde — rdles  in  which  she  now  has  no  equal 
in  Europe.  Of  the  utmost  importance  also  is  the  engagement  of 
Alfred  Hertz  of  Breslau  to  conduct  the  Wagner  operas.  In  this 
department  the  Grau  company  has  been  notably  unsatisfactory 
for  several  years,  and  Hertz's  reputation  abroad  makes  it  safe 
to  anticipate  an  improvement.  The  scenic  side  of  the  music- 
dramas  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain  in  the  usual  deplorable 
condition." 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Siegfried  Wagner  is  to  pay  this  country 
a  visit  during  the  winter.  "If  he  comes,"  declares  T/ie  Post,  "it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Grau  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  skill  as  a  stage  manager."     We  quote  further: 

"Siegfried  Wagner  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  side  of  his 
father's  art,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  his  efforts  that  the  perform- 
ances at  Baireuth  make  such  a  unique  impression  on  visitors  to 
that  town  who  have  often  heard  the  same  operas  given  with 
much  better  singers.  If  Siegfried  Wagner  could  give  us  a  sam- 
ple of  scenic  Baireuth,  he  would  also  please  his  mother  bj'  help- 
ing to  keep  alive  American  interest  in  her  summer  festivals. 
The  means  for  his  experiments  ought  to  be  granted  unstintedly. 
Mr.  Grau  has  achieved  the  miracle  of  making  grand  opera  profit- 
able ;  but  surely  the  millionaire  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
ought  to  be  willing  to  forego  their  profits  for  the  sake  of  giving 
the  operas  they  witness  in  more  elegant  and  artistic  attire. 
Fine  feathers  help  to  make  fine  operas,  but  the  exhibitions  at 
the  Metropolitan  too  often  remind  one  of  molting  hens." 

Of  the  "events"  of  the  coming  winter's  music  on  the  vocal 
and  orchestral  side  T/ie  Post  says  : 

"Last  year  Mme.  Nordica  severed  her  connection  with  the 
opera  entirely  and   sang  Lieder  throughout  the  country.     This 


year  Mme.  Sembrich  will  follow  her  successful  example,  altho, 
fortunately  for  us,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  without  forsaking  the 
opera.  Other  eminent  singers  have  announced  recitals  in 
abundance.  Choral  music  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
Apollo  and  Rubinstein  clubs,  the  Arion,  the  .Mendelssohn,  the 
Liederkranz,  and  many  others.  These  are  private,  but  admis- 
sion can  usually  be  secured  by  outsiders.  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch's 
Musical  Art  Society  is  to  give  its  usual  concerts  devoted  to  choir 
music,  medieval  and  modern.  There  will  also  be  a  few  oratorios, 
but  oratorio  singing  has  reached  a  lamentably  low  level  in  this 
town,  and  there  is  no  interest  in  anything  except'The  Messiah  ' 
and 'Elijah.'  In  this  respect,  one  might  think  New  York  was 
London. 

"Of  orchestral  music  there  will  be  no  dearth.  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  enters  on  a  critical  year  of  its  long  career.  Its 
prospectus  is  conservative.  A  larger  number  of  novelties  is 
promised  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Herbert's 
Pittsburg  Orchestra  will  add  others.  Mr.  Wetzler  and  Mr.  Sam 
Franko  are  also  in  the  field.  The  great  local  conductor,  so  much 
needed,  is  still  a  desideratutn.  Perhaps  Alfred  Hertz  will  prove 
the  man.  The  number  of  pianists  to  be  heard,  both  foreign  and 
American,  is  large ;  among  them,  fortunately,  are  our  own 
Joseffy  and  MacDowell.  Among  the  foreigners  a  special  wel- 
come will  await  Pugno,  the  admirable  I'rencli  interpreter  of  the 
Norwegian  Grieg.  Music  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  the  arts. 
If  any  lover  of  it  fails  to  find  sufficient  variety  here,  he  will  have 
to  go  to  London  or  Berlin,  the  only  cities  which  surpass  us  in 
that  respect." 


THE   IMMORAL   SIDE   OF   A    MORAL   POET. 

MORE  than  once  M.  Paul  Chenay,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Victor  Hugo,  has  taken  occasion  to  ventilate  in  the 
reviews  and  magazines  his  opinion  of  the  illustrious  French  poet 
and  novelist.  He  recognizes  the  genius  of  "the  Master,"  but  he 
has  very  little  admiration  for  his  code  of  morals.  The  Hugo 
centenary  has  afforded  M.  Chenaj'  a  new  opportunity  to  write  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  poet,  and  he  contributes  to  Le  Monde 
Moderne  (Paris)  an  article  on  what  he  terms  "the  immoral 
side  "of  Victor  Hugo,  dwelling  especially  on  his  mode  of  life  and 
his  entourage  during  the  period  of  exile  on  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey. It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  iK)et  maintained  two  sepa- 
rate households.  At  Hauteville  House,  where  he  lived  with  his 
wife  and  children,  the  real  manager  of  affairs,  we  are  told,  was 
"an  old  stingy  Briton  woman,  who  could  have  extracted  blood 
from  a  turnip."  Madame  Hugo  kept  in  the  background,  and 
"had  nothing  to  say."  Dinner  was  never  a  very  gay  function, 
and  Hugo  "disappeared  regularly  at  ten  o'clock."  He  spent, 
however,  only  a  few  of  his  evenings  at  home.     Says  M.  Chenay  : 

"Several  times  a  week  the  great  man  dined  at  the  house  of 
Madame  Drouet,  together  with  his  sons.  There  he  found  the 
whole  colony,  increased  by  numerous  admirers,  who  came  to  be 
introduced  to  the  poet  sitting  on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  a  com. 
pany  carefully  selected  by  Her.  Needless  to  add,  the  Master 
was  the  idol  of  a  fanatical  cult  who  showered  upon  him  all  kinds 
of  obsequious  attentions.  The  anxious  care  affected  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house  furnished  the  cue  to  the  guests,  who 
rivaled  each  other  in  flattery.  The  fare  was  exquisite,  and  the 
hostess  personally  attended  tothe  smallest  details,  so  that  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  friends  might  enjoy  all  the  refinements  and 
luxuries  of  wealthy  living. 

"Between  this  agreeable  mansion  and  Hauteville  House,  the 
contrast  was  stiiking.  At  the  family  residence  a  n'gime  of 
strictest  economy  prevailed,  by  order  of  the  master.  At  the 
mansion  of  his'  left-hand  wife  '  {^  t'pouse  de  la  main  gauche  ')  no 
expenses  were  spared  ;  good  fare  and  the  most  expensive  wines 
made  everybody  gay  and  satisfied.  Madame  Drouet  herself 
took  a  hand,  when  necessary,  and  Victor  Hugo  found  beneath 
her  hospitable  roof  a  cuisine  that  pleased  his  palate  much  better 
than  the  equivocal  fish  and  doubtful  meat  cooked  with  red  pep- 
per and  vinegar  by  the  greedy  old  Briton  servant." 

Madame  Hugo  was  cut  off  from  all  these  gaieties,  and  used  to 
stay  at  home  mournfully  recounting  to  her  friends  the  story  of 
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her  youth,  her  love,  her  marriage,  the  hrst  struggles  of  the  poet, 
and  his  successes.  lu  the  old  days,  she  would  say.  "everything 
was  brightened  by  youth  and  hope  ;  but  now — "  She  used  to 
tell,  to<j.  of  her  husband's  fust  dt-paiturts  from  his  marital 
vows,  and  of  how  she — "the  ortciulcd  wife" — "begged  on  htr 
knees  for  the  mercy  of  an  offemleil  husband." 

The  immoral  qualities  in  Victor  Hugo's  nature,  M.  Chenay 
maiutaius.  were  manifest  in  several  other  traits  of  his  character. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  writer.  Hugo  was  an  extraordinarily  nig- 
gardly and  avaricious  man.  On  the  tlay  on  which  the  novelist 
received  300.000  francs  for  the  manuscript  of  "  Les  Miserables. " 
a  life-long  friend  was  in  dire  need.  But  Hugo  "took  the  cash  and 
jiiously  forwarded  the  last  penny  of  it  to  the  Bank  of  Belgium, 
where  he  already  hail  an  account  and  of  which  he  afterward  be- 
came a  director. "  On  another  occasion,  when  his  daughter  Adele 
was  about  to  get  married,  he  opposed  the  match  because,  as  his 
friends  averred,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  her  a  dowry.  In  fact, 
according  to  M.  Chenay,  the  poet  never  gave  a  farthing  unless 
lie  expected  a  return  of  some  kind.     We  quote  again  : 

"His  subscription  to  the  Lamartine  fund,  the  gift  to  the 
woman  Doize,  and  the  gratuities  to  omnibus-drivers  were  all 
donations  for  effect.  Money  thus  disbursed  was  money  well  in- 
vested, because  the  generosity  of  the  giver  was  celebrated  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  by  his  numerous  friends,  each  one  of 
whom  added  to  the  story  and  paved  the  way  for  a  final  apotheo- 
sis !     Besides,  it  increased  the  sale  of  his  books." 

M.  Chenay  concludes  his  article  by  stating  that  if  Victor  Hugo 

was  "an  illustrious  relative  of  whom  his  family  could  well  be 

proud,  he  really  had  no  affection  for  his  own  people  ;  and  his 

egotism  has  become  a  matter  of  history." — Translation  made 

for  The  Literary  Driest. 


"THE   FIRST  OF  AMERICAN   SCULPTORS." 

THE  name  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  came  into  special  i3rominence  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Dewey  Arch  in  New  York 
on  account  of  his  contribution  to  that  structure  of  the  Sea-Piece 
which  formed  its  crowning  feature.  This  group,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  in  Scribner' s  Magazitie  (October), 
is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  artistic  works  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit  which  have  come  from  Mr.  Ward's  hands.  Among  his 
most  notable  achievements  may  be  mentioned  the  Washington 
statue,  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Building,  New  York  ; 
the  Henry  Ward  Beecher  statue, 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn ;  the  Horace  Greeley  statue, 
in  front  of  The  Tributie  building, 
New  York  ;  the  Lafayette  monu- 
ment, in  Burlington,  Vt.  ;  and 
the  monuments  to  Garfield  and 
to  General  George  Henry  Thomas, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Sturgis 
writes : 

"There  are  some  of  Ward's 
works  which  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance, .  .  .  but  there  is  in  them 
all  a  trait  which,  shown  more 
plainly  in  one  than  in  another,  is 
yet  the  special  characteristic  of 
Ward's  minor  as  well  as  of  his 
greater  work,  a  noble  simplicity, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  do- 
mestic, or  pious,  or  patriotic  sen- 
timentality which  disfigures  so 
very  much  modern  sculpture; 
avoiding  on  the  other  hand  the 
picturesque,    or  more    accurately 


SI  AlUE   OF  general  THOMAS   IN   WASHINGTON. 


the  painter-like,  treatment  which  is  very  common  in  the  work  ot 
even  the  ablest  men  of  the  time,  and  which  aids  greatly  in  the 
gaining  of  popular 
applause.  A  n  d 
here  is  the  place  to 
speak  of  a  singular 
grace  and  ciiarm 
in  Ward's  work, 
and  that  is  his 
gift  at  fitting  the 
clothes  to  the 
person  where 
cloiiies  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to 
the  design.  Like 
every  sculptor  who 
is  worthy  of  the 
name.  Ward  cares 
primarily  for  the 
nude,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  body 
itself,  and  will  put 
that  which  should 
properly  be  called 
drapery,  or  that 
which  is  evidently 
to  be  called  mod- 
ern realistic  cloth- 
ing— will  put  it 
upon  his  figures  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
insist  upon  the 
bodily  structure 
which  lies  below. 
This  is  extremely 
noticeable  in  his 
finest  work — in 
the  Lafayette 
statue  at  Burling- 
ton ;  in  the  Wash- 
ington of  Wall  Street,  in  the  figures  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Beecher  statue." 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  and  famous  of  Mr.  Ward's  statues 
is  that  of  Horace  Greeley — "a  very  unusual  composition,"  as 
Mr.  Sturgis  remarks.     Of  this  statue  he  says  further : 

"The  problem  was,  of  course,  to  treat  the  odd-looking  figure, 
the  moon-like  face  with  its  loose  fringe  of  white  beard,  the  slov- 
enly and  queer  exterior  which  at- 
tracted every  one's  attention  in 
the  street,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve some  sculpturesque  interest ; 
and  at  the- same  time  to  place  the 
figure  beneath  a  very  deep  arch 
in  a  thick  wall  and  backed  up  in 
the  awkwardest  possible  way  by 
a  huge  window.  The  disposition 
of  the  figure  in  a  low  armchair, 
leaning  forward,  holding  a  man- 
uscript but  looking  out  above  it 
as  if  intently  considering  the 
subject  contained  in  the  written 
paper,  with  rounded  back,  with 
advanced  head;  and  the  whole 
of  this  low  and  broad  mass  raised 
upon  a  high  pedestal  so  as  to  be 
well  out  of  the  way  of  passers-by 
on  the  neighboring  sidewalk — all 
this  is  managed  with  perfect  har- 
mony of  result,  with  entire  corre- 
sijondence  of  means  to  end  :  with  a 
result  as  fortunate  as  the  circum- 
stances could  possibly  allow." 


Another  jiiece  strongly  reflect- 
ing the  sculptor's  personality  is 
the  Thomas  monument,  in  Wash- 
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ington.  This  is  the  only  equestrian  statue  that  Mr.  Ward  has 
yet  finished,  th(j  two  others  are  now  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment.    Says  Air.  Sturgis  : 

"The  predominant  importance  of  the  horse  in  every  equestrian 
statue  is  something  to  reckon  with  always.  lu  this  case, 
Thomas's  seat  on   horseback,  the  attitude  and  carriage  of  the 


GREELEY  STATUE,  IN  FRONT  OF  "TRIBUNE"  OFFICE,  NEW  YORK. 

body,  are  all  of  them  vouched  for  as'  characteristic  by  those  who 
knew  the  original ;  and  concerning  this  position  of  the  man  and 
the  movement  of  the  horse  itself  there  is  a  remark  to  make  which 
is  of  some  artistic  interest.  The  present  writer,  in  speaking  to 
Ward  of  a  certain  enjoyment  found  in  the  free  movement  of  the 
horse,  the  vigorous  action  of  the  still-standing  creature  as  it 
moves  its  head  and  neck,  interested,  excited,  all  but  frighte'ned 
by  what  it  sees — was  told  plainly  that  that  admired  freedom  of 
the  beast  was  characteristic  of  the  combination,  Thomas  on  his 
horse,  and  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  another  combina- 
tion, such  as  a  mounted  General  Siieridan.  An  equestrian  statue 
of  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  two  which  are  spoken  of  above  as  in 
course  of  preparation.  Well,  Sheridan  was  a  horseman  ;  so  was 
Grant ;  neither  of  them  would  have  ever  so  held  his  horse  that 
the  creature  could  have  turned  its  head  about.  Either  of  those 
equestrians  would  instinctively  and  without  the  slightest  effort 
or  conscious  control  have  so  held  his  horse  that  the  man  and  the 
beast  would  have  been  one,  the  horse  under  continuous  and 
never-relaxed  control.  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fair  rider 
but  not  essentially  what  is  poetically  called  a  'centaur,'  is  char- 
acteristically represented  as  allowing  his  horse  to  take  care  of 
himself,  within  certain  limits.  To  the  writer  this  seems  a  most 
interesting  statement  and  one  characteristic  of  Ward's  waj'  of 
•doing  his  business  as  a  portrait  sculptor.  .  .  .  We  find  a  similar 
kind  of  advanced  and  noble  naturalism  in  other  than  portrait 
work  by  this  artist." 

Simplicity  of  pose  and  quietness  of  gesture,  declares  the 
writer,  have  ever  been  prominent  features  in  all  Mr.  Ward's 
work.  He  has  never  "played  to  the  gallery."  In  the  important 
matter  of  "constructional,  expressional,  and  harmonized  design 
in  the  placing  and  grouping  of  human  figures  "he  is"the  first  of 
American  sculptors."     Furthermore: 

"  He  is  successful  where  some  of  our  best  men,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  Frenchmen,  too,  are  least  fortunate  ;  and  it  is  a  most 
interesting  fact  that  he  comes  of  a  generation  not  strong  in  the 
artistic  side  of  art.  .  He  grew  up  among  men  who  were  anything 


rather  than  able  designers.  Of  painters  whose  names  will  live 
and  whose  work  is  lastingly  precious,  Martin,  La  Farge,  and 
Homer  are  five  and  si.x  years  his  juniors.  Inness  five  years  his 
senior  ;  while  it  is  hard  to  think  of  another  greatly  artistic  painter 
of  the  time  except  the  wholly  exceptional  La  Farge.  None  of 
the  okler  sculptors  are  to  be  compared  with  him  in  achievement. 
In  the  case  of  the  few  very  able  men  of  that  early  generation 
there  is  the  immense  advantage,  the  delight  to  the  student,  of 
finding  work  done  without  academic  teaching  and  in  surround- 
ings extremely  unfavorable.  There  is  no  art  quite  so  pure  and 
so  instructive  as  that." 

Mr.  Ward  is  now  at  work  upon  "his  greatest  task,  and  the 
most  formidable  j)iece  of  combined  sculpluie  }et  undertaken  in 
America" — the  pediment  for  the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  in 
Broad  Street,  New  York. 


THE   GENESIS   OF   GILBERT'S   "PATIENCE." 

"  r)ATIENCE,  or  Huuthorne's  Bride,"  has  long  occupied  an 
A  almost  classic  place  among  comic  operas.  Its  "catchy" 
airs  and  keen  satire  have  provided  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment for  more  than  one  generation.  The  text  of  the  opera  has 
not  heretofore  beon  obtainable  in  convenient  form,  and  an  Ameri- 
can publishing  house  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  now  print  it  in 
book  form,  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  author, 
who  has  revised  it  for  this  purpose  and  written  an  Introduction. 
In  this  Introduction,  Mr.  Gilbert  tells — for  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  we  know — the  story  of  its  genesis,  whereby  we  get  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  into  his  literary  workshop.     He  writes  as  follows  : 

"The  genesis  of  '  Patience  '  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Bab  Ballad' 
called  'The  Rival  Curates.'  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Manu- 
script of  my  play  Reginald  Bunthorne  and  Archibald  Grosvenor 
were  two  clergymen  belonging  to  adjoining  i)arishes,  as  in  the 
ballad,  and  the  Reverend  Jlr.  Bunthorne  was  attended  by  a  team 
of  enthusiastic  lady  worshipers  who  had  been  fascinated  by 
the  lamb-like  meek- 
ness of  his  demean- 
or. In  the  course  of 
the  piece  this  body 
of  devotees,  having 
discovered  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gros- 
venor was  even 
meeker  than  Mr. 
Bunthorne,  trans- 
ferred their  affec- 
tions, en  bloc,  to 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  one 
admirer  only.  Lady 
Jane,  remaining 
faithful  to  Mr. 
Bunthorne.  En- 
raged at  this  suc- 
cessful opposition, 
Mr.  Bunthorne  com- 
missioned L  a  d  }• 
Jane  to  go  to  Mr. 
Grosvenor  and  ex- 
plain to  him,  in  the 
fiercest  and  most 
uncompromising 
terms,    that    unless 

he  abandoned  at  once  his  blameless  attitude,  and  forthwith  became 
a  reckless  and  unconventional  renegade,  holding  the  broadest  pos- 
sible views  of  his  duties  as  a  clergyman,  the  consequences  to  him 
would  be  of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  description.  Lady 
Jane  faithfully  and  successfully  discharged  this  mission  (en- 
trusted in  the  ballad  to  the  sexton  and  the  beadle),  and  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  who  had  no  real  sympathy  with  an  attitude  that  only 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  had  compelled  him  to  adopt, 
joyfully  acceded  to  Bunthorne's  requirements,  satisfying  his 
conscience  with  the  excuse  that  his  wholesale  violation  of  clerical 
proprieties  was  the  effect  of  an  irresistible  force  tnajeiire.     A 
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Ixnly  of  tlraj(<x»ns  was  introdiicetl  who,  Imvinj^  ciuleiivore*!  in 
vum  to  divert  tlie  attention  of  the  young  ladies  from  the  fasci- 
nating curates,  determined  at  length  to  'take  orders,'  and,  hav- 
ing ilonc  so.  were  rewarded  for  their  enterprising  vo//e  /ace  by 
the  ladles  who  had  in  the  mean  time  become  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  the  adored  curates. 

"While  I  was  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  this  plot,  I  be- 
came uneasy  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  I  was  incurring  by 
dealing  so  freely  with  members  of  the  clerical  order,  and  I  felt 
myself  crippled  at  every  turn  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  my- 
self from  a  charge  of  irreverence.  So  I  cast  about  for  a  group  of 
personages  who  should  fit,  more  or  less  neatly,  into  the  plot  as 
already  devised,  and  who  should  allow  nie  a  freer  hand  in  ma- 
king them  amusing  to  my  audiences.  At  that  time  the  so-called 
'esthetic  craze  '  was  just  becoming  popular,  mainly  owing  to  the 
late  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  admirable  pictorial  satires  in  Pittich.  As 
I  lay  awake  one  night,  worrying  over  the  difficulties  that  I  had 
prepared  for  myself,  the  idea  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  if  I 
made  Bunthorne  and  Grosvenor  a  couple  of  yearning  'esthetics  ' 
and  the  young  ladies  their  ardent  admirers,  all  anxieties  as  to 
the  consequences  of  making  them  extremely  ridiculous  would  be 
at  once  overcome.  Elated  at  the  idea,  I  ran  down  at  once  to  my 
library,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  I  had  entirely  rearranged  the  piece 
upon  a  secure  and  satisfactory  basis.  The  '  esthetes  '  were  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation  by  the  public,  and  the  piece  ran  for 
about  two  years.  When  it  was  revived  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen 
years,  the  'esthetic  craze'  was  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  and  no 
little  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  management  of  the  Savoy  Theater 
as  to  how  the  piece  would  be  received.  However,  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  and  relieved  to  find  that  the  allusions  to  the 
absurdities  formerly  connected  with  the  mania  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  normal  significance.  The  revival  ran  merrily  for  eight 
months." 


I  AS  TO   STUDENTS'   USE   OF   "PONIES." 

THE  announcement  of  the  Hamilton  College  faculty  that 
hereafter  any"  student  at  that  institution  found  guilty  of 
using  an  English  translation  in  the  preparation  of  his  "language 
lesson"  will  be  suspended  for  the  first  offense,  and  expelled  for 
the  second,  brings  up  for  discussion  an  old,  but  ever  interesting, 
problem.  What  place,  if  any,  has  the  "pony,"  or  English 
translation,  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schoolboy  and  college  stu- 
dent? Is  the  use  of  such  a  translation  beneficial  or  detrimental 
in  the  acquirement  of  a  foreign  language?  Judging  from  the 
newspaper  comment  which  the  Hamilton  College  incident  has 
evoked,  it  would  appear  that  the  older  and  more  conservative 
views  that  used  to  be  held  on  this  subject  are  losing  favor.  Says 
the  Springfield  Republican : 

"On  the  one  side  there  are  many  who  hold  that  the  most  rapid 
and  effective  way  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  a  foreign  language  is 
to  go  at  a  text  with  the  help  of  a  translation,  and  in  this  way  to 
read  fluent!}'  as  much  as  possible,  leaning  more  and  more  lightly 
on  the  crutch  as  the  vocabulary  and  idioms  become  more  famil- 
iar. A  variation  of  the  same  idea  is  to  take  some  text  already 
familiar,  like  well-known  chapters  from  the  New  Testament,  a 
practise  which  has  been  followed  by  many  eminent  linguists. 
At  the  other  extreme  is  the  theory  of  the  schoolmasters  who  look 
upon  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  text  as  a  Chinese  puzzle,  to  be  solved 
only  in  the  legitimate  way,  and  regard  results  as  of  much  less 
consequence  than  method.  So  long  as  the  pupil  gets  the  disci- 
pline of  digging  out  a  translation  word  byword  from  the  diction- 
ary, they  take  no  trouble  as  to  whether  he  learns  the  language. 
It  is  pedants  of  this  sort  who  have  brought  the  use  of  transla- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  into  such  contumely  that  a  professor 
who  recently  edited  what  purported  to  be  a  popular  course  in  the 
classic  literatures  explained  that  he  had  not  given  full  transla- 
tions for  fear  that  they  might  be  used  as  '  cribs  '  by  college  stu- 
dents. This  position  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  more  progressive  the  method  of  linguistic  instruction  is 
the  less  important  becomes  the  matter  of  the  use  of  'ponies.' 

The  New  York  Sun  declares  that  "a  good  translation  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  really  satisfactory  edition  of  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Times  says : 


"  Quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  prohibition  does  pro- 
hibit comes,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  question  whether  prohibi- 
tion'ought'  to  prohibit.  It  is  in  effect  the  question  whether  a 
perfectly  earnest,  perfectly  high-minded,  perfectly  conscientious 
student,  utterly  and  singly  desirous  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language,  living  or  dead,  would  make  use  of  the  assist- 
ance that  ponies  give  him,  or  would  not.  To  this  question  there 
can  really  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  is  the  affirmative.  Of 
course  he  would.  Every  mature  student  of  a  foreign  language 
whose  desire  is  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  that  language 
does  in  fact  use  all  the  labor-saving  devices  to  that  end  that 
Providence  and  nature  and  the  makers  of  translations  have  put 
into  his  hands.  He  finds  no  virtue  whatever  in  the  process  of 
turning  over  dictionaries  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  he 
could  find  in  a  second  by  consulting  his  pony.  And  what  the 
mature  student  does  as  a  matter  of  course  why  should  not  the 
undergraduate  student  be  equally  allowed  to  do?  The  faculty 
of  Hamilton  appear  to  think  that  the  hurried  student,  when  he 
looks  up  the  dictionary  definition  of  a  word,  will  hunt  through  all 
the  other  dictionary  definitions,  which  amount  often  to  whole 
treatises  on  the  words  in  question,  and  that  the  treatises  will 
remain  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory.  Saving  their  pres- 
ences, that  is  bosh.  What  he  looks  for  is  some  meaning  that 
will  fit  the  sense  of  the  word  as  he  finds  it,  and  enable  him  to 
translate  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  It  will  take  more  of 
his  time  to  find  that  out  from  the  dictionary  than  from  the 
pony.  Therefore,  says  common  sense,  use  the  pony.  There- 
fore, say  the  faculty  of  Hamilton,  use  the  dictionary,  under 
penalties. 

"Again,  a  single  word  which  offers  inflectional  or  other  diffi- 
culties may  present  such  an  obstacle  to  the  earnest  student  as  to 
bring  him  to  a  standstill.  The  case  is  one  in  which  the  earnest 
student  would  be  entitled  to  consult  his  teacher,  and  the  teacher, 
if  he  were  worth  his  salt,  would  be  glad  to  be  consulted.  But  it 
is  also  one  in  which  the  always  consultable  pony  answers  every 
purpose  of  the  incarnate  teacher,  and  can  be  consulted  at  the 
minimum  of  expense  to  one  party,  and  at  no  expense  at  all  to 
the  other.  Why  should  the  earnest  student  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  this  most  excellent  device?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
takes  serious  objection  to  this  argument,  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  differentiate  between  "the  reading  of  translations  apart 
from  the  original  text  for  the  sake  of  the  thought "  and  "the  use 
of  them  to  make  easy  the  reading  of  that  text  when  one  is  sup- 
posed to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  latter."     He  writes: 

"The  former  is  an  intelligible  proceeding,  and  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  Emerson's  work  and  example.  He  said  he  rarely  read 
any  foreign  work  in  the  original  when  he  could  obtain  a  good 
translation. 

"  But  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  sitting  down  to  a  for- 
eign classic,  ancient  or  modern,  and  pretending  to  read  it  in  the 
original  for  the  sake  of  the  language  itself  and  its  discipline  as  a 
linguistic  exercise,  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  niceties  of  thought 
which  elude  all  translation.  To  this  there  is  nothing  more  fatal 
than  the  use  of  translations,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
ever  became  a  Greek  or  Latin  scholar,  that  is,  master  of  the  lan- 
guage as  such,  who  read  his  texts  leaning  on  the  crutches  of 
translations.  Swimming  on  bladders  (like  the  great  Cardinal) 
in  a  sea  of  glory  (?) ,  they  dare  not  venture  beyond  their  depth, 
or,  venturing,  their  high-blown  pride  breaks  under  them  and 
leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  deep  waters. 

"It  is  the  handling  of  the  dictionary — it  may  be  only  a  vocabu- 
lary prefixed  to  the  page  of  text ;  i.e.^  interweaving  of  meanings 
— and  then  the  wrestling  to  unravel  the  text,  to  put  the  separate 
word-meanings  together  into  an  intelligible  and  defensible  clause 
or  sentence,  which  insures  at  last — if  that  is  what  we  are  after — 
a  mastery  of  the  language  as  such. 

"Let  us  drop  either  the  text  or  the  translation,  for  they  do  not 
go  together.  The  reading  of  the  text  with  translation  in  hand  is 
a  lazy  device  for  cheating  ourselves,  and  is  on  a  par  with  the 
pestilent  proposals,  now  so  common,  to  make  sermonizing  easy 
and  to  kill  all  pulpit  originality  by  the  various  offers  of  skeletons 
and  heads  of  sermons.  One  difficult  sentence  in  a  foreign 
tongue  wrestled  with' to  a  finish  '  is  worth  pages  hobbled  through 
on  crutches." 
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ELEONORA   DUSE'S   RETURN   TO   AMERICA. 

MADAME  ELEONORA  DUSE  opened  her  third  American 
tour,  at  the  Tremont  Theater,  Boston,  witli  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  tragedy,  "La 
Gioconda. "  The  Boston  papers  devote  considerable  space  to 
this  notable  dramatic  event,  and  agree  in  declaring  that  Madame 
Diise's  talents  are  as  potent  as  ever.  "There  is  no  trace,"  de- 
clares the  Boston  AiiTfrtisfir,  "of  the  lassitude  evident  in  her 
last  American  tour.  From  her  opening  scene  to  the  pitiful  finale, 
she  swayed  her  audience." 
The  Boston  Herald  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  play  : 

"The  central  idea  of  'Gio- 
conda '  is  not  at  all  new,  tho 
the  dramatic  development  of 
the  idea  abounds  in  novelties. 
Lucio  Settala,  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  has  two  lady-loves — 
his  wedded  wife,  Silvia,  and 
Gioconda  Dianti,  his  model. 
His  wife  is  a  woman  of  sin- 
gular elevation  and  beauty  of 
nature,  and  of  rare  breadth 
and  sweetness  of  spirit.  She 
has  a  sound,  well-balanced 
temperament ;  but  she  is 
thoroughly  feminine,  and  there 
is  not  even  a  hint  that  she 
does  not  love  her  husband  to 
the  point  of  passionate  fervor. 
What  sort  of  a  soul  Gioconda 
possesses  is  scarcely  intimated, 
unless  the  third  act  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  revealing  a  woman 
of  enormous  pride,  possessed 
by  a  self-sufficient,  devouring 
passion  for  the  sculptor,  which 
turns  to  malicious  and  resent- 
ful rage  when  she  believes 
herself  to  be  rejected.  Her 
power  over  him  flows  from 
another  source.  Before  the 
play  begins,  the  wife  has  been 
subjected  to  a  terrible  ordeal. 
Lucio,  in  a  paroxysm  of  dis- 
gust with  himself  and  with  the 
intolerable  strain  of  his  spirit 
in  his  relations  with  the  two 
women,  has  attempted  suicide. 
With  infinite  patience  and  loy- 
alty his  wife  has  restored  him  to  life  and  health,  not  even  wound- 
ing him  with  reproaches;  and,  soon  after  the  scene  opens  the 
coiple  seem  to  be  united,  Lucio  recognizing  in  his  wife  an  angel 
of  love  and  goodness,  to  whom  he  and  all  his  life  and  talents  are 
forever  bound. 

"But  the  figure  of  Gioconda  menaces  in  the  background. 
Lucio  shows  signs  of  wavering.  In  the  sculptor's  study  the 
wife  confronts  the  mistress  in  a  scene  of  great  force,  wherein 
each  attacks  the  other  and  defends  herself.  The  wife,  under 
the  pressure  of  Gioconda's  scorn  and  assurance,  yields  to  a  sud- 
den temptation  to  lie,  and  invents  a  message  of  dismissal  from 
her  husband  to  his  model.  In  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  Gioconda 
attempts  to  destroy  the  sculptor's  last  great  incomplete  work, 
which  she  had  hitherto  preserved  by  wetting  the  clay.  The 
wife  intervenes,  and  the  statue,  falling  upon  her  hands,  crushes 
them  utterly,  the  clay  being  saved  at  this  terrible  price.  .  .  . 
And,  the  anguish  of  the  wife,  which  has  been  described,  having 
been  reached,  what  then?  Why,  nothing,  of  course.  No  solu- 
tion or  attempt  at  a  solution.  Gioconda  stands  silent  by  the  side 
of  Lucio,  who  is  left  distracted,  vague,  with  no  apparent 
chance  of  restitution  to  sense  or  decency  ;  and  the  heroic  wife, 
having  accomplished  naught  by  her  sacrifice,  ends  the  play  with 
a  passage  of  horror  over  the  loss  of  her  amputated  hands,  in  an 
interview  with  her  little  daughter.  This  is  the  right  logic  of  the 
drama,  its  climax  in  chaos  and  utter  darkness." 


ELEONORA   DUSE  IN  "  LA  GIOCONDA." 


Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp,  the  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
regards  "  La  Gioconda  "  as  a  remarkable  work  both  on  its  literary 
and  dramatic  sides — "a  problem  play  artistically  treated."  He 
says  further: 

"  I  suppose  there  will  be  some  people  to  call  the  play  immoral. 
Truly,  Lucio  Settala  does  not  act  as  a  moral  man  should  ;  he 
even  goes  to  the  point  of  showing  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  his 
noble  wife,  let  alone  the  quite  commonplace  wrongness  of  his 
leaving  her  for  another  woman,  ])resumably  vastly  her  inferior. 
But   moral   plays  do  not  absolutely  need  to  be   modeled   upon 

the  '  do-right-and-get-a  ginger- 
nut'  pattern;  a  play  which 
shows  forth  clearlyapsycholog- 
ical  fact  is  moral  profiler  hoc. 
And,  if  any  moralist  objects 
(as  every  moralist  must)  that 
Lucio  does  exceedingly  wrong, 
the  only  answer  is  that  that 
is  the  sort  of  man  that  creates 
great  statues  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Take  a  man  with  the 
genius  to  thumb  claj'  into  im- 
mortal shapes,  he  will  give 
himself  every  best  opportunity 
he  can  find  to  mold  the  best 
shapes  in  clay  he  can — whether 
that  opportunity  comes  in  the 
shape  of  three  years  at  the 
Beaux-.Arts,  or  of  a  woman 
'  with  a  thousand  statues'  des- 
cryable  in  her  figure.  This  is 
a  psychological  truth  ;  and,  as 
Zola  says,  truth  is  always 
moral ! " 

Of  Madame  Duse's  part  in 
this  drama  the  same  writer 
says : 

"  Mme.  Duse  herself  reminds 
me  of  what  her  only  great  liv- 
ing compeer  and  rival  once 
said  of  her;  it  was  said  in 
private,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  repeating  it: 
'  V'oyez  la  Duse,"  said  the 
divine  Sarah,  one  evening, 
'elle  ne  fait  que  penser ;  elle 
pense  et  elle  pense  et  elle 
pense  ;  elle  pense  k  tout,  et  k 
tout  propos — et  c'est  \h.  une 
belle  partie  de  sa  grandeur!' 
(Take  la  Duse  ;  she  does  noth- 
ing but  think  ;  she  thinks  and  thinks  and  thinks;  she  thinks  of 
everything  and  about  everything,  and  there  you  have  a  good 
part  of  her  greatness  !)  To  me  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
points  in  Mme.  Duse's  Silvia  Settalla.  perhaps  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all,  was  her  composition  of  the  part ;  her  embodied 
mental  grasp  of  the  character  as  affected  by  the  situation.  .  .  . 
'Adequate'  is  an  adjective  much  misused  in  contemporary 
dramatic  criticism  ;  it  is  too  often  used  when  the  critic  can 
think  of  no  other  word  to  cover  up  doleful  mediocrity,  with 
the  result  that  it  oftener  means 'mildly  inadequate'  than  noL 
But,  in  its  true  meaning,  it  is  the  most  highly  appreciative 
epithet  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  actor;  to  be  'adequate  '  is 
to  be  just  right.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  art  as  being  better 
than  necessary  ;  to  be  good  enough  is  the  highest  any  artist  can 
aspire  to.  And,  in  this  instance,  I  think  d'Annunzio  himself 
must  find  Mme.  Duse  adequate." 

Madame  Duse  is  playing  with  her  own  Italian  company,  and 
expects  to  visit  the  principal  American  cities  before  her  return. 
Her  repertoire  consists  of  d'Annunzio's  plays,  and  includes  "La 
Citta  Mort  "  and  "Francesca  da  Rimini." 


Mr.  Gladstone's  valuable  collection  of  books  has  been  permanently 
housed  in  a  library  at  Hawarden,  which  was  erected  as  a  national  memo- 
rial at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  was  opened  a  few  days  ago  by  Karl  Spencer 
and  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


observation,  it  would  be  premature  to  do  this  so  long  as  balloons 
are  not  generally  used  for  astronomical  investigation." — Trans- 
lation matie  for  Tiik  LriKKAKy  Uioest. 


ASTRONOMY  FROM  A  BALLOON. 

FRKNCII  aeronauts  are  seriously  proposing  the  use  of  cap- 
tive balloons  as  astronomical  observatories,  and  they  have 
plausible  reasons  to  urge  in  behalf  of  this  plan,  chief  among 
which  is  the  possibility  of  getting  above  the  clouds  and  so  secur- 
ing continuity  of  observation  tor  long  periods,  which  in  certain 
cases  is  of  great  importance.  In  La  Science  llltistree  (.Septem- 
ber 27),  M.  W.  de  Fonvielle  discusses  this  balloon  plan  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"It  is  proposed  to  make  nocturnal  ascensions  in  the  nights 
near  full  moon  to  study  the  firmament  in  a  clear  sky,  either  with 
the  unaided  eye  or  better  with  the  aid  of  field-glasses  of  cousid- 
erablt?  power.  As  the  number  of  radiants  already  known  and 
catalogued  reaches  several  hundred,  we  may  then,  proceeding  at 
rantlom,  but  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  discover  phenomena  that 
would  escape  astronomers  who  remain  on  the  earth's  surface, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  remarkable  meteors,  temporary  stars, 
comets,  etc. 

"This  would  be  an  application  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  sky  should  never 
be  left  alone.  They  caused  it  to  be  observed  continuously  by  a 
watchman  placed  on  the  temple  that  served  as  an  observatory, 
who  signaled  at  once  to  the  sanctuary  all  the  phenomena  that  he 
witnessed.  The  watchman  of  the  twentieth  century  should  be 
placed  in  the  basket  of  an  aerostat.  When  we  realize  the  im- 
mense number  of  noteworthy  celestial  objects  reported  to  profes- 
sional astronomers  by  travelers,  pedestrians,  and  peasants,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  method  ought  to 
be  e.xtremely  fertile,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  convert  even 
those  astronomers  who  are  most  determined  never  to  trust  their 
fortunes  to  the  car  of  a  balloon. 

"This  year  the  night  of  November  2S  is  near  the  new  moon 
and  consequently  may  be  usefullj*  selected  for  this  kind  of  ob- 
servations. Fourteen  years  ago,  on  November  28,  a  meteor 
swarm  of  great  brilliancy  was  seen  in  the  region  of  the  heavens 
where  Biela's  comet  should  have  appeared.  Acareful  search  in 
air  of  irreproachable  purity  should  enable  us  to  discover  whether 
this  mysterious  swarm  has  disappeared  or  whether'it  still  per- 
sists, as' several  astronomers  suppose.  If  it  should  be  rediscov- 
ered, it  would  be  a  great  triumph  for  astronomy. 

"In  the  last  months  of  1902  there  are  two  eclipses,  a  partial 
one  of  the  sun  and  a  total  one  of  the  moon.  These  two  phen- 
omena are  the  more  interesting  to  observe  from  a  balloon,  in 
that  both  are  visible  at  Paris  in  exceptional  and  similar  circum- 
stances. Both  moon  and  sun  will  set  while  eclipsed.  It  would 
be  curious  to  see  how  much  the  elevation  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion retards  the  setting  of  either  body.  This  study  would  be 
especially  curious  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  whose  eclipse  may  be 
observed  with  great  clearness.  .  .  .  The  observation  of  lunar 
eclipses  is  not  susceptible  of  nearly  as  much  precision  as  those 
of  the  sun,  but  it  would  be  very  curious  to  obtain  the  series  and 
succession  of  tints,  and  to  see  whether  the  moon  really  disap- 
pears in  the  middle  of  the  totality.  Besides,  the  light  of  the 
moon  being  removed,  the  influence  of  this  on  the  visibility  of 
shooting-stars  and  other  luminous  j^henomena  could  be  noted. 

"Finally,  on  September  4,  the  Paris  Observatory  received 
news  of  the  discovery  of  a  comet  in  the  constellation  Perseus. 

"This  comet  was  seen  at  the  same  time  at  the  Marseilles  Ob- 
servatory. It  has  a  tail  and  a  very  definite  nucleus.  If  this  new 
body  assumes  the  importance  that  is  expected,  for  it  is  yet  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sun,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  it  from  a 
balloon  in  order  to  study,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  comet 
of  18S2,  the  changes  of  form  in  the  tail.  This  can  onlj*  be  ac- 
complished by  following  the  comet  continuously,  as  maybe  done 
in  the  pure  air  of  high  altitudes,  where  the  clouds  so  common  in 
our  climate  are  absent.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  differ- 
ent excursions  should  be  undertaken  experimentally,  and  that 
consequently  we  should  not  try  at  present  to  introduce  into  the 
construction  of  aerostats  the  modifications  that  would  make 
them  most  convenient  for  the  proposed  purpose.  Likewise,  altho 
we  must  ultimately  devise  special  instruments  for  this  kind  of 


THE   BABYLONIANS  AS    MATHEMATICIANS. 

I^'HAT  the  Babylonian  astronomers  of  2300  n.c.  were  in  some 
respects  as  proficient  as  the  astronomers  of  to-day  is  the 
assertion  of  Prof.  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  just  returned  from  excavating  the 
buried  cities  of  Nippur.  Professor  Hilprecht  believes  that  facts 
just  discovered  will  compel  us  to  revi.se  traditional  notions  of 
Babylonian  culture.  Says  T/ie  Commercial  Advertiser  (New 
York,  October  6),  in  an  editorial  notice  of  these  excavations: 

"The  Babylonians  were,  Professor  Hilprecht  declares,  far  more 
advanced  in  science  than  commonly  supposed,  and  when  the 
23,oooold  tablets  found  by  him  are  deciphered  their  contents  will 
altogether  change  the  ideas  of  the  world  regarding  the  state  of 
civilization  and  knowledge  of  that  early  people.  The  facts  al- 
ready discovered  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  high  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  future. 

"Nippur,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  archeologists  for 
several  years.  Professor  Hilprecht  finds  to  be  a  collection  of  six- 
teen cities,  one  built  above  the  other,  and  the  lower  of  these 
have  not  yet  been  reached.  The  importanceof  the  tablets  brought 
to  this  country  is  in  the  fact  that  the  buried  temple  from  which 
they  were  taken  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  earlier 
days,  a  repository  of  all  kinds  of  learning.  It  was  school  and 
college  as  well  as  place  of  religious  worship,  and  the  temple 
library  is,  therefore,  an  epitome  of  Babylonian  civilization. 
When  it  is  deciphered  we  shall  have  such  a  picture  of  ancient 
civilization,  such  an  exhibit  of  origins,  as  has  never  before  been 
given,  for  no  such  single  collection  has  ever  before  been  found 
dating  so  far  back  and  at  the  same  time  so  complete  and  varied. 

"The  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  tablets.  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  declares,  will  be  very  difficult,  for  they  must 
not  onl}'  be  translated,  but  the  alphabet  which  is  the  key  to  the 
translation  must  be  discovered.  He  says,  however,  that  what 
has  been  thus  far  done  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  marvels  that  await 
us.  For  example,  on  one  tablet  there  were  minute  astronomical 
calculations  as  to  the  constellation  Scorpion,  and  the  places  and 
movements  of  the  stars  were  so  accurately  described  that  the 
astronomers  of  that  time,  2300  B.C.,  were  in  some  respects  as  pro- 
ficient as  those  of  to-da)-. 

"It  seems  that  the  reputation  of  the  early  Babylonians  as 
mathematicians  was  very  much  underrated.  Whereas  our  mul- 
tiplication tables  stop  at  12,  the  Babylonian  tables  went  as  far  as 
60.  The  scientific  workers  in  those  days  had  the  desire  and  tlie 
means  of  obtaining  swift  and  large  conclusions  in  numbers,  and 
their  system  of  extended  tables,  particularly  in  astronomy,  where 
the  results  of  multiplications  of  1,300  by  1,300  are  seen,  is  a 
veritable  mathematical  marvel. 

"  Not  only  in  science,  but  in  languages,  the  Babylonian  chil- 
dren, even  in  schools  of  the  lower  grade,  were  compelled  to  mas- 
ter two — the  one  a  learned,  the  other  a  colloquial  tongue.  What 
further  wonders  of  mental  acquisition  there  were  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  doubtless  will  be  seen  when  the  deciphering  is  com- 
pleted. Professor  Hilprecht  is  expected  to  return  in  a  short  time 
to  resume  his  excavations,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  grand 
archeological  task  which  has  fallen  to  him  will  be  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Rich  in  material  for  investigation  as  he 
is  already,  he  will  be  much  richer  when  the  task  is  ended.  The 
lowest  city  of  buried  Nippur  will  have  ancient  and  surprising- 
revelations." 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Smoke.— The  recent  enforced  use 
of  soft  coal  in  so  many  places  where  it  is  usually  a  rarity  gives, 
point  to  a  discussion  of  smoke-abatement  held  at  a  recent  con- 
gress of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  at  Manchester,  England.  Engi- 
neering reports  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  speakers,  W.  N.  Shaw, 
as  follows : 

"He  drew  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  treatment  of 
smoke  and  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  stated  that  in  Londort 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  sewage  were  removed  day  by  day  fronii 
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about  600.000  houses,  averaging  about  a  ton  and  one-lialf  for 
each  house.  At  the  same  time,  each  day  in  winter  each  liouse 
throws  into  the  atmospliere  on  the  average,  perhaps,  ten  tons  of 
smoke-laden  air,  or  a  total  of  s.ooo.otxi  tons  of  smoke-laden  air 
for  the  inhabited  houses  of  London  per  day.  That  was  his 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  refuse  which  is  thrown  into  the  Lon- 
don atmosphere.  The  actual  weight  of  solid  soot  was  uncertain, 
but  might,  in  the  worst  cases,  amount  to  nearly  three  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  consumed.  The  houses  of  London  probably  get  rid 
of  300  tons  of  refuse  per  day  by  throwing  it  up  the  chimney. 
The  difterence  between  the  removal  of  smoke  and  the  removal  of 
sewage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  sewage  went  down,  while  tlie 
smoke  went  up.  The  author  did  not  suppose  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  few  main  drains  for  smoky  air,  as  a  rough  calculation 
had  shown  that  for  London  this  would  require  some  forty  tun- 
nels of  the  size  of  the  underground  railway  tunnels.  The  sys- 
tem, however,  might  be  applied  on  a  small  scale.  A  single 
block  of  houses  might  have  means  for  drawingoff  smoke  from  all 
its  fires  into  a  chamber,  where  it  could  be  treated  to  remove  the 
soot.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  showed  experiments  of 
the  deposition  of  smoke  in  a  closed  chamber  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  suggested  that  further  work  in  this  direction  might 
give  some  valuable  results.  Mr.  Peter  Spencer's  proposal  for  the 
erection  of  municipal  chimneys  was  mentioned,  and  the  author 
expressed  the  confident  opinion  that  the  science  of  the  twentieth 
century  could  give  as  satisfactory  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  treatment  of  smoke  as  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  had 
given  to  the  treatment  of  sewage." 


AMERICAN    RAILROADS   AS   SEEN    BY   A 

BRITON. 

TECHNICAL  journals  are  devoting  some  attention  to  the 
recently  published  report  on  American  railroads  of  Col. 
W.  B.  Constable,  manager  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway 
in  India,  who  was  sent  over  to  examine  the  working  of  our  rail- 
roads in  the  year  igoi.  The  report  is  said  by  1  he  Scientific 
American  to  be  "characterized  by  well-considered  criticism," 
and  to  show  that  the  author  was  well  qualified  for  his  task.  The 
same  journal  goes  on  to  comment  on  some  of  Colonel  Constable's 
criticisms  as  follows : 

"With  regard  to  the  track,  he  thinks  that  our  method  of  laying 
rails  with  broken  joints,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  joint  of  one  rail 
immediately  opposite  the  center  of  the  other  rail,  is  peculiar  to 
this  country  ;  and  while  we  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
this  respect,  he  presumes  that  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
the  practise.  He  commends  our  use  of  from  2,  500  to  3,050  cross- 
ties  per  mile  of  track,  as  compared  with  the  1,760  to  2,000  ties 
per  mile  used  in  India  and  England,  since  it  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  greater  number  of  ties  gives  a  smoother  and 
stronger  track.  He  also  commends  our  shorter  and  narrower 
platforms  as  being  cheaper  than  those  used  in  India,  and  he 
would  imitate  us  in  permitting  level  crossings  at  small  stations, 
claiming  that  the  Indian  practise  of  requiring  overhead  bridges 
at  the  small  stations  is  too  costly.  .  .  .  He  considers  with  much 
reason  that  our  fencing  is  wretchedly  poor ;  and  that  while  the 
roadbed  is  often  indifferent,  the  lavish  use  of  cross-ties,  as 
above  referred  to,  compensates  its  defects,  while  the  great 
length  and  weight  of  our  cars  conduce  to  their  comfortable  ri- 
ding compared  with  the  roughness  of  the  smaller  cars  on  Indian 
roads.  The  great  Southern  Terminal  station  of  Boston  is  con- 
sidered by  Colonel  Constable  to  be  the  finest  station  in  the  world, 
a  conclusion  in  which  we  think  he  is  perfectlj'  correct.  .  .  .  He 
was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  use  of  automatic  block 
signals  in  this  country',  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  English  roads 
will  ultimately  adopt  some  form  of  automatic  system,  which  will 
also  be  found  indispensable  in  such  large  cities  as  Calcutta, 
Bengal,  and  Madras. 

"To  the  New  York  Central  road  he  gives  credit  for  having 
the  best  railroad  joints  that  he  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  criticism  is  well  made.  The  New  York  Central 
have  always  used  three  tie-joints,  that  is,  joints  with  a  tie  near 
the  end  of  each  rail,  and  an  additional  tie  immediately  below 
the  joint.  This  ample  bearing,  combined  with  the  use  of  long 
six-bolt  angle  bars,  has  given  a  joint  which,  when  it  is  kept  in 


good  condition,  is  so  smooth  as  to  be  inaudible  to  passengers 
riding  on  the  cars.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  critic  was 
struck,  as  many  every-day  passengers  have  been,  with  the 
difference  between  the  joints  on  the  New  York  Central  and  oa 
the  New  Haven  lines.  On  the  latter  road  short  four-bolt  angle- 
bars  are  used  with  a  single  tie  at  each  rail  end,  and  none  imme- 
diately beneath  the  joint.  As  a  consequence  the  joints  are  gen- 
erally low,  a  point  which  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  this  critic. 
He  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  American  rails,  which  he 
characterizes  as  being  heavy,  tough,  stiff,  of  great  tensile 
strength,  and  with  a  broad  head.  He  himself  has  always  been 
an  advocate  of  the  heavy  rail  section,  and  he  considers  that  he 
found  a  strong  indorsement  of  his  views  in  the  good  results  ob- 
tained from  their  use  in  this  country." 


ALCOHOLISM    BY    BREATHING. 

THAT  continued  breathing  of  the  air  of  warehouses  or  other 
places  where  alcoholic  liquors  are  stored  may  be  injurious, 
is  the  assertion  of  a  writer  in  T/ie  Lancet  (London,  October  4). 
Says  that  paper : 

"It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  where  wines  and  sjjirits  are 
stored  there  is  invariably  a  sort  of  aicoiiolic  smell,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  a  walk  through  the  cellars  at  the  London 
Docks,  where  large  quantities  of  spirits  are  stored,  has  at  first  a 
peculiarly  stimulating  effect  followed  by  depression  and  head- 
ache and  nausea.  In  the  same  way  the  stranger  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  great  sherry  bodegas  in  the  south  of  Spain  experi- 
ences at  first  a  decided  sense  of  exhilaration  with  quickening  of 
the  pulse,  followed  by  a  narcotic  effect,  a  feeling  of  languor,  and 
headache.  In  the  great  brandy  stores  at  Cognac,  again,  to  some 
people  the  air  is  sickening. 

"It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  more  volatile  constit- 
uents of  wines  and  sjiirits  would  be  the  first  to  evaporate  into 
the  air  and  possibly  the  volatile  ethers  would  thus  prevail.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  effect  of  inlialing  the  air  of  the 
sherry  vaults  is  more  marked  than  when  other  spirituous  liquids 
are  kept  in  the  store.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  sherry 
is  a  highly  ethereal  wine.  There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
some  ground  for  concluding  that  wiien  air  is  impregnated  .with 
the  volatile  vapors  of  spirits  or  wines  it  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
health.  Whether  this  effect  would  be  pronounced  or  not  upon 
those  inhaling  the  air  day  by  day  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained  with  certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  any 
rate  some  slight  deterioration  of  health  would  take  place.  It  is 
pretty  commonly  asserted  that  publicans  and  barmaids  experi- 
ence ill-effects  from  the  constant  inhalation  of  an  alcohol-con- 
taminated air,  but  their  environment,  of  course,  provides  a  com- 
bination of  unhealthy  factors.  According  to  an  examination 
made  of  the  air  of  a  distillery  it  would  appear  that  no  less  than 
an  ounce  of  proof  spirit  or  half  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol  may 
be  present  in  five  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  is  obvious  from  this  re- 
sult, we  think,  that  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  alcohol  would 
be  inhaled  during  a  stay,  say.  of  eight  hours  in  such  air.  And 
since  the  alcohol  by  the  medium  of  the  lungs  would  rapidly  gain 
access  to  the  circulation,  the  conclusion  must  be  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  such  air  would  in  the  long  run  be  detrimental  to 
health,  and  therefore  that  in  such  a  case  special  arrangements 
for  particularly  efficient  ventilation  are  indicated." 


Antiquity  and  Frequency  of  Appendicitis.— This 
disease  is  by  no  means  new,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  researches  of 
a  Frenchman,  M.  Lannelongue,  who  claims  to  have  discovered 
that  cases  of  it  existed  in  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  Says  the 
Revue  Scientifique  : 

"It  has  long  been  confused  with  peritonitis,  typhlitis,  intestinal 
catarrh,  and  with  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  ovaries. 
At  the  Trousseau  Hospital  from  18S5  to  18S9  there  were  noted 
470  cases  of  peritonitis.  From  1S95  to  1S99,  in  the  same  hospital, 
after  appendicitis  had  become  recognized,  there  were  443  cases 
of  it — about  the  same  number.  Appendicitis  is  thus  not  any 
more  frequent  than  in  the  days  when  it  constituted  a  good  part 
of  the  acute  cases  of  peritonitis  of  unknown  cause.  Appendicitis- 
is  a  microbian  disease.  ...  Its  causes  are  numerous.  .  .  .  Thfr 
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influence  of  intestinal  worms  has  been  noted  by  Metclinilcufl. 
'These  worms,'  says  M.  Lannclongiie,  '  iiave  been  foiiuJ  by 
my  colleague,  M.  Guilliod,  m  128  cases,  or  tUirty-tive  per  cent, 
of  those  examined.'  The  worms  may  cause  appendicitis  by  in- 
troducing into  this  organ  tlie  microbes  with  which  their  bodies 
are  covered." — TramUition  made  for  The  Litekakv  Diciest. 


INTERNATIONAL    REGULATION    OF    WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPHY. 

THE  proposed  congress  to  regulate  space  telegraphy  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  The  Electrictil  World  and 
Engineer,  which  hints  editorially  that  the  motives  that  sug- 
gested it  were  not  above  suspicion.     Says  the  writer : 

"Those  who  would  put  under  close  governmental  supervision 
'natural  monopolies  '  are  welcome  to  what  comfort  they  can  find 
in  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  curb  wireless  telegraphy,  owing  to 
its  claim  on  the  ether  of  the  universe  as  a  medium  of  transmis- 
sion. The  thought  of  a  French  message  traversing  the  ether 
over  and  in  German  soil — or  of  a  message  proceeding  from  any 
source  without  bureaucratic  supervision — was  evidently  disturb- 
ing to  the  Kaiser,  and  he  has  taken  the  initiative  in  a  movement 
having  for  its  object  to  bring  the  new  art  under  international 
governmental  control.  One  can  readily  agree  with  the  German 
Government,  which  has  taken  up  the  matter  so  seriously,  that 
wireless  telegraphy  most  nearly  approaches  to  what  has  been 
vaguely  denominated  by  the  term  'natural  monopoly,'  and 
reasonably  admits  of  some  international  control ;  but  we  have  a 
suspicion  that  had  Slaby  instead  of  Marconi  controlled  the  new 
art,  the  German  representations  made  to  other  stales  would 
probably  have  been  confined  to  the  political  and  maritime  as- 
pects of  the  question,  and  such  great  concern  would  not  be  mani- 
fest in  relation  to  the  plans  of  the  Marconi  Company,  which  are 
pronounced  as  threatening  a  commercial  monopoly.  Moreover, 
if  Professor  Slaby,  who  appears  to  be  very  close  to  the  German 
Government,  has  really  perfected  a  practical  system  of  sj-ntonic 
wireless  telegraphy  as  is  claimed,  that  part  of  the  representa- 
tions set  forth  which  relates  to  interference  loses  in  considerable 
part  its  force. 

"As  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  the 
German  Government  has  invited  England,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  United  States  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  provide,  for  an  inter- 
national congress  on  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
principal  work  of  the  proposed  congress  will  be  to  draw  up  rules 
settling  the  conditions  under  which  the  establishment  of  stations 
for  wireless  telegraphy  shall  be  allowed,  and  the  ultimate  coop- 
eration of  all  maritime  states  is  contemplated.  It  is  announced 
that  the  proposal  of  the  German  Government  has  been  met  in  a 
friendly  spirit  by  the  governments  interested,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  delegates  by  these  Powers  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  near  future.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  the  matter  of  interference — either  with  or  without 
design — is  a  vital  one,  and  to  this  extent  some  agreement  may 
be  advisable  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  particularly  as 
concerns  maritime  wireless  telegraphy.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
at  the  time  of  one  of  the  yacht  races  off  New  York,  the  wireless 
telegraph  service  was  rendered  almost  entirely  useless,  owing, 
it  was  charged,  to  interference  set  up  by  one  of  the  wireless  com- 
panies. It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  any  regula- 
tion that  may  be  decided  upon  at  the  proposed  conference  will 
be  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  compass  consistent  with 
the  object  to  derive  for  the  public  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  the  new  art.  Governmental  regulation  is  always  an  evil 
only  to  be  excused  on  the  score  of  tending  to  the  prevention  of 
a  greater  evil.  The  manner  in  which  electrical  development  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  trammeled  by  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  early  days  of  the  art  is  an  object-lesson  that  should  not 
escape  those  who  would  lay  down  regulations  affecting  an  art 
which  as  yet  is  only  in  an  embrj-o  state  of  development." 


it  is  applied  by  conduits  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  depth  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  i)laiit.  A  faucet  regulates  the  flow  of 
water,  which  runs  out  from  holes  pierced  at  piojier  intervals  in 
the  pipes.  The  advantages  are :  i.  economy  of  water,  since  it 
does  not  evaporate  as  in  surface  watering  ;  2.  the  doing  away 
with  all  manipulation  ;  3,  dryness  of  ihe  surface,  which  prevents 
worms  from  doing  injury  to  the  plants.  But  the  important  thing 
to  know  is  whether  this  kind  of  watering  is  good  for  the  plants 
or  not.  To  solve  this  problem  Messrs.  Munson  and  Sliepard  cul- 
tivated at  the  same  time  two  beds  of  radishes,  watered  respec- 
tively after  the  old  and  new  methods.  They  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  radishes  watered  underground  was  14. 5  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  the 
radishes  of  extra  quality  was  sixteen  per  cent,  greater." — Trans- 
lation made/or']^ns.  Literary  Digest. 


Spread  of  Electric  Heating. — Few  realize  the  extent 
of  the  electric  heating  industry  to-day.  T/ie  Electrical  Review 
(October  18)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eleventh  census 
reports  show  that  sales  of  electric  heating  and  cooking  apparatus, 
and  of  rheostats,  amounted  in  1900  to  over  $1,186,000.  Com- 
menting, the  same  paper  says: 

"For  1901  these  figures  can  probably  be  increased  by  twenty 
per  cent,  with  a  fair  approximation  of  the  truth.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  respectable  showing  and  indicates  a  well-established 
industry.  Further,  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  there 
are  now  in  use  in  this  country  5,000  chafing-dishes,  50,000  heat- 
ing-irons, and  150,000  car-heaters.  A  single  hat  factory  in  New 
Jersey  is  at  jiresent  using  250  horse-power  for  electric-heating 
apparatus  alone.  But,  surprising  as  these  figures  may  be,  they 
are  far  from  what  they  should  be.  Electric-heating  apparatus 
has  so  many  distinctive  advantages  and  can  be  used  with  so 
much  better  effect  than  other  methods  of  heating  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised,  Why  lias  its  application  not  been  more  gen- 
eral? ...  It  seems  evident  that  the  electric  power  companies 
are  not  trying  to  build  up  this  branch  of  their  business.  Elec- 
tric heaters  may  be  operated  from  a  power  circuit,  and  thus 
secure  better  rates  than  if  attached  to  a  lighting  circuit.  But 
even  this  still  leaves  a  prohibitive  cost  for  general  use.  Some 
concessions  by  the  central  stations  are  necessary  if  this  industry 
is  to  flourish." 


Underground  Watering  of  Vegetables.— The  water- 
ing of  plants  from  below  has  been  tried  for  several  years  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  La  Nature  (October  4).     It  says: 

"Instead  of  applying  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Sugar  is  doubtless  a  food  ;  it  is  a  food  of  great  energy.  But  we  must 
not  abuse  it,  says  the  Revue  Scientifiqtie.  "  Why?  .  .  .  because,  according 
to  M.  G.  Bunge,  the  physiologist,  pure  cane-sugar  is  lacking  in  lime  and 
iron.  Now  lime  and  iron  are  necessary  to  the  organism.  It  is  better  to 
take  the  sugar  in  the  form  of  legumes  and  fruits  rich  in  hydrocarbons. 
And  what  is  honej'  worth?  Very  little  also;  it  has  the  same  inconven- 
iences—it also  is  wanting  in  lime  and  iron.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  if  we  consider  all  the  disadvantages  which,  according  to  the  hygien- 
ists,  attach  to  various  foods,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  nourishment  at  all,  if  we  want  to  adjust  our  diet  to  scientific  teach- 
ing !"— Trawj/a/ww /«aa?« /t?/-  Thm:  Luerary  Digest. 

"  A  FEW  years  ago,  when  liquid  air  was  new,  we  were  told  it  would  revo- 
lutionize the  power  problem,"  says  Amateur  Mechanics.  "  A  passenger- 
train  was  to  run  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  a  barrel  or  two,  and 
a  small  express  wagon  would  haul  enough  in  one  load  to  take  the  largest 
steamer  across  the  Atlantic.  Now  it  is  unknown  outside  of  laboratories, 
and  in  fact  only  four  universities  in  the  country  are  equipped  to  make  it. 
Careful  tests  last  week  at  Cornell  University  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a 
one-horse-power  engine  working  continuously  for  one  hour  could  produc* 
only  enough  liquid  air,  when  converted  into  power,  to  run  a  one-horse- 
power engine  one  minute." 

"  Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  the  prac- 
tical utilization  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  brisk  lake  breezes  for  which 
Chicago  is  famous  among  other  things,"  says  The  Scientific  American, 
"  The  latest  in  this  line  is  the  invention  of  Charles  Wondries,  of  that  city, 
who  recently  gave  a  public  demonstration  of  a  device  invented  by  him. 
He  makes  use  of  the  draft  of  a  high  chimney,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting his  machine  placed  it  in  an  abandoned  stack  at  Riverside,  a  part 
of  Chicago.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  chimney  was  declared  vinsafe,  quite 
a  number  of  persons  ventured  inside  to  witness  the  operation  of  his  ma- 
chine. A  strong  west  wind  was  driving  at  the  time,  and  it  blew  into  the 
opening  of  a  canvas  chute  at  the  base  of  the  chimney.  It  was  carried  up 
with  increasing  velocity  until  it  reached  the  top,  where  it  was  directed 
against  the  blades  of  two  wheel-fans,  which  in  turn  drove  a  large  flywheel. 
The  power  produced  is  said  to  depend  on  the  height  of  the  chimney.  Won- 
dries says  he  has  been  driving  a  sewing-machine  at  his  home  for  six 
months  by  this  means,  using  a  very  small  stack." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


LITERARY    FRANCE   AND   THE   ROMAN 
CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

WHEN  Ferdinand  Bruneliere  became  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism  hist  year,  it  was  remarked  that  the  church 
had  received  no  sucli  important  individual  accession  since  the 
days  of  Newman.  Brunetiere's  example  has  evidently  proved 
contagious,  for  no  less  than  three  other  eminent  French  littera- 
teurs—  Francois  Coppee,  Paul  Bourget,  and  Joris  Kahl  Iluys- 
mans — have  since  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  fold.  Paul 
Hervieu,  Marcel  Prevost,  Henri  de  Regnier,  and  J.  de  Narfon, 
religious  editor  of  the  Figaro,  are  also  members  of  this  literary- 
religious  group  ;  and  Leo  Taxil,  who  has  been  imprisoned  in 
the  past  for  his  pornographic  writings,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  using  his  literary  talents  to  further  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. 

Francois  Coppee,  in  particular,  has  become  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  and  during  the  recent 
clerical  crisis  in  France  he  has  been  leading  an  active  campaign 
against  the  Government's  policy.  In  La  Revue  de  Lille,  the 
organ  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  universities,  M.  Edouard 
Delpierre  attempts  to  analyze  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  the  conversion  of  this  eminent  academician  and  poet.  Coppee, 
as  he  points  out,  is  a  very  different  type  of  man  from  the  esthetic 
Huysmans,  who,  according  to  a  story  in  the  Ligaro,  could  not 
make  the  good  sisters  of  St.  Francis  understand  that,  during  his 
sojourn  in  their  convent,  they  ought  to  ring  for  his  benefit  the 
morning  Angelus  at  ii  o'clock  a.m.  and  the  curfew  an  hour  or  so 
after  midnight!  Coppee  has  "come  to  God  with  all  his  soul," 
not  only  because  he  loves  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  but 
also  because  he  has  "a  sound  mind  and  a  generous  heart."  Suf- 
fering and  pain — "La  Bonne  Souffrance"  (to  quote  the  title  of 
one  of  his  books) — also  doubtless  contributed  to  his  conversion. 
Says  M.  Delpierre : 


"During  a  recent  severe  illness,  Coppee  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  death.  There  were  no  distractions  in  his  chamber  of 
pain.     For  long  days  he  feared  that  he  would  not  live,  and  the 

danger  through  which  he  passed 
left  a  profound  impression  upon 
him.  He  turned  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  accepted  it.  But 
this  not  without  passionate 
prayers,  serious  meditations,  and 
much  reading  of  the  Gospel.  His 
love  of  pleasure,  his  sensuality, 
were  subdued  by  Divine  Grace. 
.  .  .  He  discovered  that  human 
science  was  deceptive  and  unable 
to  give  him  any  real  inner 
strength.  Human  help  failed 
him  and  seemed  powerless  to  sus- 
tain him.  He  realized  his  own 
insignificance,  and  sought  God 
with  faith  and  idealism." 


FRANCOIS  c  ppEE.  ^j    Coppee,  declares  the  writer, 

has  come  into  a  new  life  since 
he  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  soul  is  completely 
satisfied  by  a  religion  which  answers  all  questions  and  fulfils  all 
his  desires.     We  quote  again  : 

"Copp6e's  conduct  is  now  ruled  by  motives  of  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  sufferings  have  made  him  sympathetic  to  all 
who  suffer.  With  the  strength  of  his  eloquence  and  poetical 
genius  he  has  entered  the  public  arena  under  the  impulse  of 
religion  and  patriotism,  caring  little  for  his  health  and  nothing 
for  calumny  and  hatred.  With  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child  he 
has  learned  to  say :  '  Now  I  know  God,  the  Infinite.     The  Gospel 


has  revealed  Him  to  me.  He  is  the  Father;  He  is  my  Father. 
I  can  speak  to  Him  without  fear.     He  listens  to  me.'  " 

In  a  very  different  spirit.  Miss  Hannah  Lynch  writes  in  The 
Conletnporary  Review  of  M.  Paul  Bourgeis  religious  motives: 

"The  conversion  of  the  sinner  is  at  all  times  an  edifying  and 
comforting  spectacle — it  is  fresh  proof  of  the  p.-irado.x  that  virtue 
is  stable  and  vice  fleeting;  far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  M.  Bour- 
get's  integrity  in  iiis  somewhat 
ostentatious  and  predicatory  con- 
version, all)eit  I  must  own  I  am 
little  edified  by  the  converted  sin- 
ner's complete  lack  of  humility, 
by  what  I  may  without  exag- 
geration call  his  spiritual  arro- 
gance, his  intolerable  imperti- 
nence to  those  who,  never  having 
sinned,  have  not  known  the  need 
of  conversion.  For  there  is  many 
an  honest  Jacobin  (whom  tlie 
converted  M.  Bourget  despises 
and  who  shares  his  contempt 
along  with  the  '  nefarious  Russian 
Utopian,  Tolstoy ')  who  would  not 
for  the  offer  of  a  world  have  on 
his  conscience  a  considerable  part 

of  the  fiction  of  M.  Bourget.  .  .  .  Christianity,  save  as  tra- 
dition, is  the  last  thing  M.  Bourget  accepts.  His  Catholicism  is 
the  mere  dilettantism  of  a  thinker  who  finds  in  the  church  the 
reason  for  his  personal  prejudices,  the  convenient  recognition  of 
the  mystical  side  of  his  character." 

In  short,  maintains  Miss  Lynch,  Bourget's  "religious  philo.so- 
phy  is  not  complicated,  and  it  is  based  on  the  morality  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  associated  honesty  with  self-interest." — 
Translalions  made/or  The  Literakv  Digest. 


PAUL  BOURGET. 


A   POSSIBLE    PRESBYTERIAN    REUNION. 

THE  spirit  of  concentration  and  combination  which  has  for  so 
many  years  been  dominant  in  the  industrial  world  appears 
to  be  growing  among  the  churches.  The  appeal  for  Cliristian 
unity  issued  by  some  prominent  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  (  see  The  Literary  Digest,  September  6)  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Decatur  and  Lincoln 
presbyteries,  in  Illinois,  belonging  to  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Both  of  these  presbyteries  have  passed  resolu- 
tions to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  of  their  church, 
which  meets  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  next  May,  "to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  look  to  such  vital  union,  organic  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  brought  about  between  these  two  portions  of  the 
Presbyterian  family  [the  Presbyterian  North  and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian],  and  which  may  seem  to  be  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom." 

By  several  of  the  Presbyterian  papers  the  action  of  the  Illinois 
presbyteries  is  regarded  as  premature.  The  Chicago  Interior, 
one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  North, 
says : 

"  T/ie  Interior  never  ceases  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  reunion  of 
all  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  name  and  order  in  this  country. 
The  coalescence  of  all  Protestantism  may  be  still  too  remote  for 
useful  anticipation,  but  the  day  when  there  shall  remain  but  one 
Presbyterian  body  in  this  big  nation  seems  to  us  to  be  at  least 
within  a  range  of  possibility  near  enough  to  make  it  worth 
dreaming  of.  So  we  rejoice  in  and  sympathize  with  the  spirit 
which  has  prompted  two  Cumberland  Presbyterian  presbyteries 
in  central  Illinois  to  express  a  desire  that  their  denomination 
might  be  reabsorbed  in  the  mother  church,  from  which  it  was 
separated  in  iSio.  Yet  we  confess  that  their  action  has  seemed 
to  us  slightly  precipitate.  We  hesitate  always  to  force  the 
growth  of  even  a  good  idea  when  we  judge  that  conditions  are 
spontaneously  bringing  it  to  fruition.     The  processes  of  nature 
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are  more  certain  to  pro<luce  a  hardy  plant  than  tlic  processes  of 
the  hothouse.  The  '  psychological  nionient.'  it  patiently  waited 
for.  may  bring  harmony  and  mutual  understanding  where  haste 
might  instead  pro<Uice  many  wounds  of  feelings.  Just  now,  at 
all  events,  the  I'rcsbyterian  Church  is  engaged  with  the  duty  of 
interpreting  its  doctrinal  position  mure  accurately  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  present  age.  and  the  work  still  e.\acts  our  thought- 
ful attention.  Shall  we  not  in  such  circumstances  he  forgiven 
for  saying  bluntly  that  for  the  present  we  should  prefer  to  be  let 
alone,  untroubled  by  other  issues?  There  ought  to  be  no  ex- 
traneous tiuestion  introduced  to  confuse  us  in  finally  arranging 
the  revision  matter,  as  we  expect  it  to  be  arranged,  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  those  who  alone  are  ess2ntially  interested,  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  When  that  is  done  our 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  friends  will  know  better  whither  they 
are  coming  and  how  far  they  must  needs  travel." 

The  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  one  of  the  most  conservative 
of  all  the  Presbyterian  papers  and  a  consistent  opponent  of  the 
whole  movement  toward  creed  revision,  is  even  more  emphati- 
cally opposed  to  any  immediate  union.  On  its  side,  The  Cum- 
berland  Presbyterian  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  also  deprecates  "this 
premature  union  movement."     It  declares: 

"Our  own  judgment  is  .  .  .  that  the  sooner  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  that  forced  upon  us  this  discussion  encourage  its 
abandonment,  the  speedier  will  our  church  be  relieved  of  the 
conditions  that  threaten  its  self-respect  and  menace  its  continued 
growth  and  usefulness." 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Christian  Work  and  Ex>angelist 
(New  York),  a  paper  with  strong  Presbyterian  sympathies, 
heartily  favors  the  proposed  union  : 

"There  never  has  been  a  difference  in  government  between 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches. 
If,  then,  the  Presbyterians  should  revise  their  standards,  what 
hindrance  could  there  be  to  the  welcoming  to  their  heart  and 
home  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians?  .  .  .  Such  a  union  as  this 
would  not  only  help"  the  two  denominations  directly  concerned, 
but  it  would  help  all  the  denominations  to  a  closer  life  with  each 
other.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  religious  bodies  should  not 
keep  step  with  the  material  or  the  industrial  progress  of  the  age. 
And  who  shall  say  that  a  union  of  these  two  churches  might  not 
bring  al^out  a  great  religious  awakening  in  America?  " 


RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY    IN   AMERICA. 

1  N  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  Mr.  James  Bryce  states 
•*■  it  as  his  opinion  that  of  all  the  differences  existing  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  "the  most  salient"  is  that  which 
rests  upon  the  relation  of  the  church  and  the  state.  Mr.  Sanford 
H.  Cobb,  in  his  new  study  of  the  origins  of  our  religious 
liberties  ("  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America  ") ,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "among  all  the  benefits  to  mankind  to  which 
this  soil  has  given  rise,  this  pure  religious  liberty  may  be  justly 
rated  as  the  great  gift  of  America  to  civilization  and  the  world, 
having  among  principles  of  governmental  policy  no  equal  for 
moral  insight,  and  for  recognition  both  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  spiritual  majesty  of  the  Church  of  God." 
He  continues : 

"To  the  average  American  citizen  of  to-day  it  may  not  at  once 
appear  that  this  religious  liberty,  as  defined  in  the  law  and  life 
of  this  land,  is  to  be  thus  characterized  as  of  distinctly  American 
origin.  We  have  been  born  and  nurtured  in  its  atmosphere, 
without  questioning  its  source  or  analyzing  its  constituents. 
As  with  other  natural  rights,  no  doubt  has  affected  the  mind 
with  regard  to  its  propriety  and  justice.  It  is  like  the  air  we 
breathe,  breathed  and  unthought  of,  save  when  some  hostile 
element  asserts  itself.  For  the  most  part,  its  coming  into  the 
public  life  was  so  gradual  and  in  so  quiet  a  fashion,  that  no  chal- 
lenge was  given  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Save  in  New 
England,  where  Puritan  exclusiveness  struggled  to  hinder  its 
approach;  and  in  Virginia,  where  the 'gentlemanly  conformity 
to  the  Church  of  England '  was  impatient  of  dissent ;  and  yet 


again,  for  two  short  periods,  in  New  York,  where  the  fanatical 
folly  of  Dutch  and  English  governors  led  to  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion— the  people  of  the  colonies  at  large  were  scarce  cognizant  of 
the  process  by  which  this  principle  was  gradually  taking  such 
place  in  their  thought  and  life,  that  in  the  ripeness  of  time  it 
should  be  crystallized  in  the  fundamental  law." 

We  have  for  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  as  the  exponents  of  religious  liberty  that  it  comes  as 
something  of  a  surprise  to  be  reminded  by  Mr.  Cobb  that  "for 
the  most  part,  the  founders  of  the  various  colonies  came  to  this 
country  imbued  with  the  ideas  concerning  the  relations  between 
government  and  religion  which  had  been  universal  in  Europe." 
The  early  Puritans,  landing  on  the  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast  "^ 
of  New  England,  sought  and  obtained,  it  is  true,  "freedom  to- 
worship  God, "  But  the  usual  understanding  of  Mrs.  Hemans's 
famous  lines,  that  they  desired  anything  like  a  general  religious 
liberty,  Mr.  Cobb  holds  to  be  "very  far  from  the  truth."  Their 
conscious  desire  was  "freedom  for  themselves,  never  dreaming 
of  extending  an  equal  freedom  to  such  as  differed  from  them  in 
religious  opinion."  And  so  when  Roger  Williams  began,  in 
1631,  to  denounce  religious  authoritarianism  as  an  invasion  of 
the  natural  spiritual  liberty  of  man,  and  to  plead  for  absolute 
religious  freedom,  he  was  almost  isolated  in  his  position.  Says 
Mr.  Cobb: 

"To  the  glory  of  Williams  it  remains  true  that  far  deeper  than 
any  men  of  his  age  he  looked  into  the  laws  of  God  and  spiritual 
life  and  into  the  human  soul  ;  that,  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, he  hesitated  not  to  proclaim  a  truth  against  which  the 
powers  of  church  and  state  were  alike  arrayed  ;  that  he  refused 
not  to  endure  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  the  loss  of 
friends  and  home,  for  the  sake  of  this  truth  ;  and  that  in  the 
very  early  days  of  this  western  world  he  lifted  up  an  ensign  for 
the  people  to  proclaim  true  liberty  of  soul.  .  .  .  To  have  discov- 
ered and  preached  this  truth,  so  that  in  the  blessing  of  it  all 
after  generations  have  rejoiced,  places  Williams  among  the  few 
great  benefactors  of  the  race,  and  among  the  earlier  founders  of 
the  American  republic,  with  whatever  equals,  surely  without 
any  superior." 

Roger  Williams  sowed  his  seed  in  good  soil.  To  the  aid  of 
his  doctrine  presently  came  Calvert,  of  whom  Mr.  Cobb  thinks 
it  hardly  unjust  to  say  that  "the  motive  of  his  prescription  of 
religious  liberty  may  have  been  one  rather  of  shrewd  policy  than 
of  necessary  moral  principle."  Within  the  next  half-century 
Penn  added  his  testimony,  "clearly  recognizing  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom  and  lifting  up  its  standard  in  the  heart  of  the 
colonies,  tho  with  some  inconsistent  restrictions."  We  quote 
further : 

"From  such  beginnings  the  leaven  worked  throughout  the 
whole  lump  of  colonial  life,  gradually  bringing  under  its  influ- 
ence, with  but  very  few  and  weak  exceptions,  the  mind  of  the 
entire  people.  There  were  many  fostering  circumstances.  The 
conditions  of  life  and  society  in  the  New  World,  where  men  had 
to  found  de  novo  their  institutions,  at  great  distance  from  the 
straitening  influence  of  age-long  prescription  and  custom,  had 
mvch  in  them  to  abet  impatience  with  whatever  should  seek  to 
fetter  free  expansion.  The  character  of  much  of  the  immigra- 
tion went  for  the  issue  of  libert)'.  The  adventurous  spirit  out  of 
which  came,  first,  more  or  less  of  dissatisfaction  with  home  con- 
ditions ;  and,  second,  voluntary  exile  into  new  climes  to  meet 
hardness  and  danger,  insensibly  fitted  the  mind  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  liberty.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  the  colonists 
assumed  a  larger  political  liberty  than  they  had  known,  as  the 
plain  necessity  of  their  colonial  life.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in 
harmony  with  this  new  spirit,  the  conscience  should  presently 
seek  to  free  itself  from  all  bonds  of  human  authority." 

As  the  result  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  endeavor,  Mr. 
Cobb  finds  that  certain  principles  were  established.  They  may 
be  summarized  as  follows,  and  their  spirit  is  embodied  in  all  our 
state  constitutions :' 

"  I.  No  legislature  can  pass  a  law  establishing  a  religion,  or 
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a  church.  To  effect  such  jiurpose  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
would  be  required. 

"2.  No  person  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend  any  form  of 
religious  service  ;  or — 

"3.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of  any  such  service  or  church. 

"4.  No  restraint  can  be  put  by  law  on  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  ;  or — 

"5.  On  the  free  expression  and  promulgation  of  religious 
belief.  Pro7'it/fti  always,  that  this  freedom  'shall  not  be  .so 
construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  to  justify  prac- 
tises inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State.'" 

Mr.  Cobb  does  not  pursue  his  investigation  beyond  the  peace 
of  17S3.  "The  political  upheaval  of  1776,"  he  declares,  "brought 
the  ovcrtlirow  of  the  colonial  establishments,  save  as  the  church 
rates  siill  continued  fur  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  in  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  With  the  aboli- 
tion of  tlie.se,  in  the  last  century,  but  few  vestiges  were  left  in 
America  of  that  old  idea  of  union  between  church  and  state 
which  had  ruled  Christendom  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
is  yet  regnant  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe." 


JOHN   KENSIT   AND    HIS   AGITATION. 

JOHN  KENSIT,  the  anti-ritualist  crusader,  who  recently  died 
in  Liverpool  as  the  result  of  a  chisel-wound  inflicted  during 
the  course  of  a  public  meeting,  is  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  a 
misguided  fanatic  ;  but  by  liis  friends  and  admirers  he  is  hailed 
as  the  martyred  standard-bearer  of  a  great  cause.  "The  doing 
to  death  of  John  Kensit,  '  says  the  London  RocA\  the  ultra-Prot- 


JOHN  KENSIT,    SK. 

estant  organ  which  has  always  lent  its  support  to  his  propa- 
ganda, "is  a  disgrace  to  England,  to  its  government,  to  its 
magistracy,  to  its  people,  and  to  its  national  character."  From 
the  same  paper  we  take  the  following  account  of  Kensit's  life 
and  work  : 

"John  Kensit  was  a  London  bookseller  when  he  began  his  anti- 
ritualistic  crusade  in  1897.  Among  his  first  public  protests  was 
one  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough  against  the  permit- 
ting of  Father  Ignatius  to  preach  in  the  Bishopgate  Church. 
Shortly   after  a  similar  protest  was  made  at  St.   Ethelburga's. 


JOll.N    KK.VslT,  JK. 


Hut  the  jirotest  that  made  Mr.  Kensit  most  notorious  was  that 
which  he  made  at  St.  Cuthbert's.  Kensington,  on  Good  Friday, 
1898.  Attended  by  his  wife.  son.  and  a  few  friends,  Mr.  Kensit 
arrived  at  tliis  church,  and  there  saw  a  service  taking  place 
known  as  '  the  adoration  of  the  cross,"  taken  from  the  Romau 
.service  book.  The  officiating 
clergyman  lield  before  the  wor- 
shipers a  crucifix  veiled  in  crape, 
and  then  uncovering  it  partly, 
said,  'Behold  the  wood  of  the 
cross;  come,  let  us  adore  it.'  He 
then  repeated  the  words,  and 
completely  unveiled  the  cros.s. 
Next  he  laid  it  upon  tiie  steps  of 
the  chancel,  and  having  pros- 
trated him.self  upon  it  and  kissed 
it,  invited  the  congregation  to 
follow  hisexample.  Aftera  num- 
ber of  j)eople  had  been  up  and 
kissed  the  crucifix,  Mr.  Kensit 
approached  as  if  to  do  likewise, 
instead  of  which  he  held  it  up 
at  arm's  length  and  said,  'In 
God's  name  I  denounce  this  idol- 
atry in    the    Church   of   England, 

so  help  me  God.'  He  was  instantly  attacked,  but  thanks  to  the 
police  (who  were  soon  on  the  scene)  escaped  unhurt.  The  case 
was  taken  into  court,  Mr.  Kensit  was  charged  with  brawling. 
h\t  t'.ic  bench  decided  that  the  service  was  not  a  legal  one,  as  it 
was  not  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  so  discharged  the 
prisoner,  who  was  met  outside  the  court  and  loudly  cheered  by 
a  huge  assembly  of  friends.  Since  then  Mr.  Kensit  has  made 
many  protests,  and  addressed  Protestant  meetings  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  His  'Wickliffe  Preachers'  have  held  thou- 
sands of  open-air  meetings  and  have  carried  on  a  steady  cam- 
l)aign  against  'Romanizing'  tendencies  in  the  Established 
Church. 

"Quite  recently  Mr.  Kensit  and  his  associates  protested  pub- 
licl  yagainst  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Ingram,  of  London,  and 
of  Bishop  Gore,  of  Worcester,  but  without  achieving  the  desired 
result  ill  either  case." 

Several  of  the  religious  papers  comment  sympathetically  on 
Kensit's  crusades.  The  London  CIturch  Review  nays  tribute 
to  his  "singularly  strenuous  but  mi.sguided  life";  and  The 
Rjitish  Weekly  says:  "Few  can  approve  of  all  Mr.  Kensit's 
methods,  but  he  did  more  than  any  man  to  revive  the  Protestant 
movement  in  the  Church  of  England."  A  hostile  view  finds 
expression  in  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  : 

"The  fate  of  Mr.  Kensit.  the  anti-ritualist  demagog,  is  a  forci- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  that  those  who  take  to  riot  may  per- 
ish by  riot.  .  .  .  Had  the  man  stuck  to  his  lawful  occupation  of 
selling  books  and  not  sought  glory  in  an  extraneous  field,  he 
might  still  have  been  a  useful  if  not  brilliant  member  of  society. 
The  sad  incident  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  adage  concerning  the 
class  of  persons  who  ought  to  beware  of  playing  with  edged 
tools." 

There  is  an  obvious  parallel,  remarks  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hor- 
will,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  between  the  behavior  of  John 
Kensit  and  that  of  Carrie  Nation.  And  yet,  he  adds,  "  if  illegali- 
ties are  legitimized  by  success,  in  the  same  way  as  rebellion  is 
legitimized  by  becoming  revolution,  John  Kensit  might  have 
urged  a  great  deal  in  his  defense.  "     Mr.  Horwill  writes  further: 

"It  is  true  that  he  did  not  banish  from  the  Church  of  England 
the  ceremonies  and  teachings  against  which  he  witnessed,  but 
at  any  rate  he  brought  the  time  of  reckoning  a  stage  nearer. 
He  succeeded  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Irish  policy  of  parlia- 
mentary obstruction  has  succeeded.  It  has  not  yet  brought 
home  rule,  but  it  has  made  English  politicians  realize  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  for  which  home  rule  is  the  ultimate  solution. 
In  like  manner,  John  Kensit  achieved  more  by  his  few  violent 
acts  than  the  Church  Association  had  accomplished  by  many 
years  of  petitions  and  manifestoes  and  public  meetings.  He 
roused  the  bishops  from  their  apathy ;  he  called  forth  no  less 
weighty  a  champion  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  defense  of  his 
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cause  :  and  he  stiimilated  public  attention  to  such  a  ilegree  tliat 
Protestantism  vs.  Ritualism  would  have  been  the  issue  at  the 
last  general  election  if  the  South  African  war  had  not  inter- 
vened. No  one  can  to-day  venture  to  affirm  that  the  forces 
which  Kensit  set  in  motion  will  not  after  all  have  much  to  do 
with  the  makinji  of  the  next  Parliament. 

"The  campaign  of  John  Keiisit  has  been  carried  out  almost 
entirely  within  the  Church  of  England  itself.  Few  Noncon- 
formists joined  his  order  of  Wycliffites  or  associated  themselves 
with  the  various  demonstrations  made  during  the  course  of  his 
agitation.  In  his  formal  protests  at  the  confirmations  of  episco- 
pal appointments  he  was  careful  to  introduce  himself  as  a  'bap- 
tized, confirmed,  and  communicant  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England."  The  Nonconformists  have  felt  throughout 
that  the  present  discontents  need  a  very  ditferent  remedy  from 
that  which  he  proposed.  He  was  never  an  advocate  of  disestab- 
lishment, but  he  nevertheless  helped  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
other  policy  would  be  efficacious,  and  the  Liberation  Society  is 
therefore  to  that  extent  indebted  to  Mr.  Kensit  for  his  uncon- 
scious assistance.  He  did  much  more  than  he  knew  or  intended 
in  showing  up  the  inherent  impracticability  of  the  control  and 
patronage  of  religion  by  the  secular  power." 

John  Kensit.  Jr.,  who  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
anti-ritualist  crusades,  was  in  prison  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  as  a  result  of  his  refusal  to  give  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace  by  ceasing  to  hold  public  meetings.  He  has  since 
been  released  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary  as  an  "act  of 
grace."  

DENOMINATIONAL   UNITY   IN   CANADA. 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks,  there  have  been  several  indica- 
tions that  a  radical  and  forward  policy  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  both  the  Non-conformist  and  Anglican  churches  of  Canada. 
The  Methodist  General  Conference  at  Winnipeg  signalized  its 
closing  sessions  by  passing  resolutions  looking  toward  organic 
unity  of  all  the  evangelical  denominations  in  Canada,  and  ap- 
pointed a  large  and  influential  committee  to  confer  with  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  churches  regarding  this  subject. 
Says  the  New  York  Otitlook  : 

"This comprehensive  and  far-reaching  proposition  was  adopted 
with  }5ractical  unanimity  by  the  conference,  only  two  or  three 
delegates  voting  against  it.  This  forward  movement  acquires 
additional  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Canada  are  themselves  the  result  of  the 
integration  of  several  minor  divisions,  which  has  been  signally 
marked  with  the  seal  of  the  divine  approval.  It  was  further  em- 
phasized by  the  cordial  greetings  of  representatives  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church — the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  moderator  of  its  General 
Assembly,  Professor  Kilpatrick,  of  Manitoba  College,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  better  known  as  '  Ralph  Connor, '  author  of 
'  The  Sky  Pilot '  and  '  The  Man  from  Glengarry. '  Union  senti- 
ment was  strongly  reciprocated  also  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Silcox 
and  Hamilton,  representatives  of  the  Congregational  Union." 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Presb.)  adds: 

"  Were  the  leading  denominational  body  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  or  Methodist  churches  in  this  country  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  organic  union  with  the  other  two,  the  news  of  it 
would  be  put  by  the  daily  papers  in  the  earthquake  column. 
Yet  the  Methodist  general  conference  in  Canada  has  done  pre- 
cisely that — named  a  commission  of  its  most  prominent  men  to 
invite  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  to  come  in  and 
talk  union.  We  should  not  indeed  like  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  more  actual  antagonism  among  denominations  in  the 
republic  than  in  the  Dominion ;  we  are  certainly  learning 
here  in  the  United  States  to  be  mighty  good  friends  and  mighty 
neighborly  neighbors  across  the  old  sectarian  chasms  ;  but  of 
union,  other  than  within  the  lines  of  our  different '  families'  of 
churches,  we  have  scarcely  thought  at  all— it  hardly  seemed  pos- 
sible. But  certainly  these  advancing  Canadian  folks  are  going 
to  make  us  think  about  it,  and  we  shall  all  be  watching  intently 
from  this  country  to  see  how  they  succeed." 

The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  is  also  showing  unusual  ac- 


tivity, and  has  recently  organized  a  general  missionary  society 
with  a  view  to  especially  strengthening  its  position  in  the  Cana- 
dian Western  provinces.  This  action,  remarks  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire,  is  ".somewhat  signihcant  "  because  it  is  taken 
"at  the  moment  when  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Ei)iscopal 
Church"  of  the  United  States  "have  advised  and  urged  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  Church  on  national  lines,  "as  a 
first  step  toward  a  "federation  of  the  Anglican  Church  through- 
out the  world,"  the  object  being  to  "unite  separate  and  distinct 
branches  by  the  ties  of  love  and  tradition,  just  as  the  British  flag 
and  British  patriotism  bind  together  groujjs  of  British  nations." 
The  New  York  Stin  comments: 

"The  Toronto  paper  speaks  of  a  '  Canadian  Church,'  but  actu- 
ally there  is  no  Canadian  Church.  There  is  no  state  church  in 
Canada,  and  the  Anglican  adherents  comprise  only  a  minority 
of  the  religious  believers.  The  latest  statistics  on  the  subject 
we  have  at  hand  give  the  members  of  each  religious  creed  thus: 


Roman  Catholics 1,992,017 

Methodists 847,765 

Presbyterians 755.326 

Anglicans 646,059 

Haptists 303<839 


Lutherans 63,982 

Congrejjalionalists 28,157 

Miscellaneous  creeds 106,739 

No  creeds  stated 89,355 

Total 4,833.239 


"It  can  be  seen  that  numerically  the  Anglican  membership 
ranks  fourth,  and  that  it  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
body  of  religious  membership  in  the  Dominion. 

"In  the  Western  provinces,  where  sjjecial  efforts  are  to  be 
made  by  the  missionary  society  now  organized  to  build  up  the 
Church  of  England,  that  church  contains  a  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation likewise,  and  the  majority  of  new  settlers  now  pouring 
into  that  region  are  not  likely  to  bring  with  them  religious  pred- 
ilections favorable  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  strenuous 
and  methodical  campaign  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  there  spe- 
cially will  i>roduce  much  effect,  tho  simultaneously  the  other 
religious  bodies  are  pushing  their  creeds  in  the  same  provinces 
with  a  vigor  which  will  be  all  the  greater  because  of  this  Angli- 
can movement. 

"Relatively,  however,  Anglicanism  is  far  stronger  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of  Episcopalians 
in  Canada,  out  of  a  population  in  1891  of  5,338,883,  is  about  the 
same  as  their  number  in  this  country,  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing seventy-six  millions  in  1900.  With  us,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  enu- 
merated represent  only  a  part  of  the  people  who  attend  its 
services." 

An  English  Plea  for  a  Union  of  Church  and 
Stage. — The  Rev.  Forbes  Phillips,  the  vicar  of  Gorleston,  Eng- 
land, who  last  year  attracted  wide  attention  by  inviting  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter,  the  actress,  to  give  recitations  in  his  parish 
church,  has  now  put  forward  a  plan  to  organize  dramatic  societies 
in  conjunction  with  the  churches  throughout  the  villages  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  suggests  that  these  societies  might  revive 
some  of  the  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  give  per- 
formances both  of  sacred  and  secular  drama.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain has  written  the  vicar  a  sympathetic  letter  regarding  his 
plans,  stating  that  he  is  "always  happy  to  hear  of  anj'thing 
being  done  to  bring  light  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  the 
people."  The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  devotes  a  leading 
editorial  to  this  "remarkable  project,"  but  dismisses  it  as  impos- 
sible of  achievement.  "  The  only  logical  relation  that  the  church 
and  the  stage  can  bear  to  each  other  in  present  circumstances," 
it  says,  "is  that  typified  by  the  aims  of  the  Actors'  Church  Alli- 
ance and  illustrated  in  the  work  of  that  organization."  Harper' s 
Weekly  says : 

"As  a  provocative  of  the  vices  of  hatred,  envy,  and  all  unchar- 
itableness,  the  amateur  stage  has  long  been  acknowledged  with- 
out a  superior,  and  its  presence  in  every  parish  would  establish 
a  fine  recruiting-ground  for  the  Adversary  of  All  Souls.  Those 
in  the  play  would  be  consumed  with  jealousy  or  vanity,  while 
those  in  the  audience  would  be  given  over  to  a  bored  contempt — 
neither  emotion  being  friendly  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
Seriously,  why  can  not  clergymen  have  sufficient  faith  in  their 
work  to  let  it  bear  its  own  burdens  and  accomplish  its  own  tasks 
in  its  own  way?  Why  should  they  try  to  make  the  church  a  big 
department-store,  with  bargains  on  every  counter  every  day  in 
the  week?  Men  who  succeed  in  other  vocations  are  men  who 
believe  that  their  work  is  worth  something  in  itself,  and  who  are 
not  inclined  to  cheapen  it  by  incongruous  attachments.  Of  all 
men,  the  preacher,  claiming  to  deal  with  the  eternal  verities, 
ought  least  to  need  the  help  of  gimcrackery.  There  is  no  more 
occasion  to  prop  the  church  with  a  theater  than  to  fortify  it  with 
a  'dental  parlor'  or  a  bootblacking  emporium." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  THE   FRENCH    MINISTRY. 

THE  ministry  of  M.  Combes,  at  present  guiding  tlie  destinies 
of  the  French  republic,  has  not  gone  to  pieces.  At  the 
height  of  his  campaign  against  the  monks  and  religious  orders  it 
was  predicted  that  his  ministry  would  fall  when  the  Chambers 
met.  The  Chambers  have  met  and  a  vote  of  confidence  has 
been  secured  by  the  Premier,  who  recently  said  in  a  speech  that 
there  will  be  no  modification  of  his  attitude  toward  the  priests, 
this  utterance  being  evidently  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  repeated 
allegations  in  the  French  Clerical  press  that  M.  Combes  will 
"back  down."  The  Indepeudance  Be/j;^e  (Brussels)  predicts 
that  the  Premier  will  be  supported  for  some  time  to  come  by  the 
country : 

"The   French  people  have  regained  their  good  sense,  which 
they  had  lost  for  a  time  during  the  Dreyfus  affair.     The   French 
people  remember  that  the  republic — which  effected  their  recov- 
ery   after   the    dis- 
asters of  1S70,  which 
has      given      them 
thirty  years  of  peace 
— must  be  protected 
from  all  reactionary 
attack  because  it  is 
the    only    form    of 
government  modern 
France    can    live 
under,     because     it 
only  can  assure  the 
prosperity   and    de- 
velopment   of    this 
great  nation.      The 
last    general     elec- 
tions brilliantly 
demonstrated     that 
the    masses    of    the 
people  were  follow- 
ing   the    men    who 
had  the  courage  to 
face  the  reactionary 
onslaught.         From 
that    moment,      M. 
Combes    could   feel 
at   ease.     The   par- 
liament will    sustain  him  to  the  end,  will  powerfully  aid  him 
in  his  liberal  and  democratic  task,  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
ministry,  for  which   a  duration  of  a  few  months  at  most   was 
anticipated   and   in   which   there  were   elements  that   could  be 
harmonized  with  difficulty,  finds  itself  strengthened  by  the  very 
attitude  of  the  opposition." 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  on  the  part  of  a  verj'  competent 
observer  considerable  confidence  in  the  duration  of  the  Combes 
ministry.  To  understand  the  situation  of  the  religious  orders 
and  of  M.  Combes,  and  the  probabilities  of  victory  on  either  side, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  T/ie  Church  Quarterly  Review 
(London) ,  an  organ  of  Anglican  clericalism,  says : 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  M.  Combes's  declaration 
is  the  repeal  of  the  Loi  Falloiix.  So  the  right  of  teaching  might 
be  simply  taken  from  the  seculars.  This  means,  in  the  strict 
force  of  the  words,  not  that  any  grant  of  money  which  might 
have  been  allowed  to  clerical  schools  (there  is  no  such  thing)  is 
to  be  suppressed,  not  that  priests  are  no  longer  to  be  qualified 
for  teaching  except  by  taking  academical  degrees,  not  that  they 
will  cease  to  be  free  about  their  curriculum — which  they  never 
were ;  but  that  men  who  have  their  degrees  and  every  other 
legal  capacity  shall  be  prohibited  from  keeping  schools  which  do 
not  cost  the  state  a  penny,  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
priests." 

Such,  according  to  our  authority,  "is  the  Masonic  program. 
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worked  out  by  the  lodges  "  and  avowed  by  M.  Combes.     And  if 
bad  has  come,  worse  remains  behind  : 

"The  Radical  policy  is  clear  and  intelligible.  Tiic  lines  it  has 
followed  can  easily  be  traced  in  the  liistory  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years:  keep  the  church  in  dependence  by  isolating  the 
bishops  from  Rome  and  from  one  another,  and  punishing  them 
for  the  least  opposition  from  their  priests;  bring  the  orders  into 
the  same  dependence  by  enrolling  them  under  the  bishops;  at 
last,  stop  the  diffusion  of  Christian  ideas  by  keeping  priests  or 
nuns  out  of  education.  When  this  is  done,  the  Radicals  will 
exact  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  which  means  only  the 
suppression  of  the  salary  (^^36  [$iSo]  per  annum)  given  to  parish 
priests.  When  that  is  done,  they  will  want  the  church  to  teach 
the  Christianity  they  please.  Their  ancestors,  the  Jacobins,  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  same  line,  and  they  can  not  do  otherwise. 
But  when  that  is  done,  or  long  before  it  is  done — there  is  no 
need  to  prophesy,  the  laws  of  history  are  too  plain — we  shall 
see  a  reliction.  Catholicism  may  disappear  from  France  in  two 
or  three  centuries,  for  it  is  losing  ground  every  day,  but  it  will 
use  up  several  generations  of  Radicals  before  being  destroyed  by 
purely  violent  measures. " — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

THE   REVOLT  IN   MACEDONIA. 

A  GENERAL  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Macedonia 
against  Turkish  rule,  if  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  an 
official  statement  from  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  committee. 
But  news  from  Macedonia  is  rarely  definite  and  usually  mis- 
leading. The  land  is  a  caldron  of  revolutionary  turbulence,  a 
great  center  of  unrest,  and  the  sore  spot  of  the  evil  known  as 
Turkey  in  Europe.  But  the  racial  and  religious  antagonisms  of 
the  Macedonians  have  hitherto  prevented  them  from  making 
common  cause  against  their  oppressor.  As  The  Edinburj^h  Re- 
view puts  it : 

"Macedonia  may  be  divided  into  three  parallel  zones — south, 
middle,  and  north.  The  first  comprises  the  strip  which  extends 
along  the  littoral  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  Thessaly  in  the  south  and  Epirus  in  the  west.  This  is 
the  only  district  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  population,  and  is 
purely  Hellenic.  The  corresponding  zone  in  the  north  is  Slav, 
the  Bulgarian  element  preponderating  in  the  eastern  and  the 
Servian  in  the  western  portions  of  it.  The  intermediate  zone, 
which  forms  the  central  third  of  the  province,  may  be  considered 
as  debatable  ground.  It  is  in  this  zone  that  a  truceless  strife- 
between  Slav  and  Hellene  is  waged  with  unremitting  vigor." 

The  general  condition  of  Macedonia,  groaning  under  Turkish 
oppression,  is  graphically  set  forth  by  our  authority,  but  "heart- 
ily as  the  Christian  races  hate  their  common  oppressor,  they 
would  rather  be  ruined  bj'  him  than  agree  on  a  common  plan  of 
action  " : 

"The  principal  causes  of  the  material  exhaustion  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows:  a  wretchedly  framed 
and  more  wretchedly  administered  fiscal  system  ;  a  corrupt  and 
indolent  bureaucracy  ;  want  of  justice,  of  security,  and  of  means 
of  communication.  To  these  evils  must  be  added  the  moral 
degradation  arising  from  the  social  subjection  in  which  the 
Christian  is  held,  from  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  at  the  least 
provocation,  and  from  the  high-handed  insolence  which  always 
marks  the  Turk  in  his  dealings  with  those  whom  he  considers  as 
so  much  property  entrusted  to  him  by  Allah.  The  discontent 
which  results  from  this  state  of  unmitigated  misery  is  intense, 
all  the  more  so  because  it  has  to  be  pent  up  within  the  bosoms  of 
the  sufferers,  and  is  not  allowed  any  of  those  outlets  which  in 
other  countries  serve  as  safetj'-valves  to  popular  indignation. 
No  is  it  confined  to  Macedonia.  The  traveler  sees  eloquent  signs, 
of  it  in  every  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and  everywhere 
it  is  a  source  of  danger  not  to  be  ignored.  But  in  Macedonia 
this  danger  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  animosity 
nourished  by  the  subject  races  against  the  tyrant  is  equaled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  hatred  of  those  races  for  each  other." 

These  racial  hatreds  and  rivalries  of  religion  are  made  good 
use  of  by  the  Turk  : 
"The  Turkish  Government  fosters  this  antipathy  to  the  utmost 
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of  its  ability.  Its  jiolicy  seems  to  be  based  on  llie  principle 
itiviile  tt  imperil,  and  it  misses  no  opportunity  of  enconragin}<:  a 
division  calculated  to  weaken  us  ailvcisaries.  Since  the  schism 
by  which  the  Bulgarians  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  Greek  Church,  in  1870,  religious  fanaticism  has  been 
added  to  the  previous  racial  antagonism  between  Slav  and 
Hellene,  and  the  I'l.i  te  makes  excellent  use  of  this  new  factor  in 
the  Macedonian  problem.  By  granting  now  and  again  to  the 
Bulgarian  exarch  the  right  of  establishing  schismatic  bishoprics 
in  important  centers,  it  ailvances  Bulgarian  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Greek.  At  other  times  it  pursues  an  opposite  course 
and  enables  the  Greeks  to  score  off  the  Bulgarians.  The  Servi- 
ans and  the  Rumanians  also  come  in  for  an  occasional  mark  of 
favor,  to  the  disgust  of  the  others.  In  a  word,  the  Porte's  pro- 
gram is  to  l>lay  off  one  race  against  another. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  news  of  a  Macedonian  revolt 
must,  in  the  absence  of  particulars,  be  received  with  a  certain 
reserve.  Yet  the  Macedonian  committee,  and  other  revolution- 
ary bodies,  have  long  planned  a  rising  of  the  Christian  popula- 
.tion,  which,  it  would  .seem,  has  now  taken  place  in  certain  prov- 
inces, altho,  like  everything  Macedonian,  there  is  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  it.  The  organ  of  the  Macedonian  committee, 
the  Riforini  (Sophia) ,  publishes  a  "summons  "  to  the  Macedonian 
people  to  revolt.  On  the  day  this  was  published  a  mass-meet- 
ing was  held  in  Sophia,  in  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  was 
petitioned  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Powers  to  the  critical  state 
•of  Macedonia,  requesting  at  the  same  time  a  reference  of  the 
Macedonian  question  to  The  Hague  tribunal.  Furthermore, 
Avhen  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  of  Russia  visited 
Sophia  recently,  a  petition,  imploring  the  intercession  of  the 
■Czar  in  Macedonia,  was  thrown  into  his  carriage.  All  Macedo- 
nian action,  however,  is  partially  discredited  by  the  rivalries  of 
■different  Macedonian  committees.  This  is  how  the  Teuips 
(Paris)  analyzes  the  situation  : 

"While  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolai  Nicolaievitch  of  Russia  visits 
•Constantinople  to  accept  the  Sultan's  hospitality  and  show  him 
that  the  Shipka  Pass  festivities  have  in  no  way  altered  the  Czar's 
sentiments  for  Abdul   Hamid,  a  counterblast  to  the  Russo-Bul- 


v;aiiaii  jubilee  is  heard  in  .Macedonia.  On  September  30  last  the 
second  .Macedonian  committee  (the  Mikhailovsky-Zonstchef  one) 
issued  a  proclamation  in  Sophia  to  officially  announce  an  insur- 
rection. The  effect  of  this  manifesto  upon  the  Macedonian 
population,  which  is  so  numerous  in  the  capital  of  the  principal- 
ity, has  been  considerable.  Turkish  diplomacy,  in  its  turn,  has 
felt  called  ui)on  to  take  this  document  very  seriously.  The  im- 
perial Ottoman  commissioner.  Ali  Ferouk  Bey,  has  hastened  to 
send  the  Bulgarian  Government  a  note  couched  in  energetic 
language,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  numer- 
ous armed  bands  forming  or  about  to  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  frontier." 

The  rivalries  of  Macedonian  patriots,  prompting  one  coterie  of 
them  to  undo  the  work  of  another  coterie  is  commented  upon  by 
the  French  paper,  which  can  draw  no  definite  conclusion  from 
the  facts  of  the  situation  just  now.  The  ministerial  Tribuiia 
(Rome)  says : 

"A  Macedonian  Macedonia,  that  might  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  Balkan  confederation,  would  not  serve  Austrian  pur- 
poses any  more  than  an  Armenian  Armenia  would  have  served 
the  purposes  of  Russia.  Hence  we  need  feel  no  surprise  if 
obstacles  asserted  themselves  from  the  direction  of  the  Ballplatz 
to  everything  that  could  promote  the  evolution  of  Macedonian 
nationality.  But  Europe  can  not  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity 
suffer  a  renewal  of  the  Armenian  experience." 

An  energetic  retort  to  this  is  made  by  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Buda- 
pest) ,  which  thinks  that  any  notice  of  the  "  insinuation  "  contained 
in  this  extract  from  the  Italian  paper  is  unnecessary  "out  of 
considerations  of  good  taste  "  ;  but  it  characterizes  the  projects 
charged  therein  against  Austria  as  "devilish."  Austria  hopes 
earnestly  for  the  betterment  of  Macedonian  conditions.  How  to 
solve  the  problem  is  the  question.  The  Spectator  (London) 
suggests  the  erection  of  Macedonia  into  a  principality  with  a 
prince  to  rule  her  : 

"If  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  wish  for  a  secure  peace, 
as  they  constantly  say  they  do,  they  M-ill  insist  at  Constanti- 
nople that  Macedonia  should  be  raised  into  a  principality  paying 
tribute  to  the  Sultan,  but  governed  by  its  own  prince   with   his 
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J^e's  grown  so  fat  and  strong  that  her  belt  is  too 
tight.  —Ulk  CBerlin). 
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own  armed  police.  That  is  the  regular  historic  method  for  res- 
cuing any  Christian  province  from  Ottoman  rule  without  a  dan- 
gerous war.  It  has  been  applied  in  the  cases  of  Rumania, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Crete,  and  always  with  success,  each  prov- 
ince, after  a  period  of  subordinate  self-government,  having 
grown  toward  either  recognized  or  practical  independence,  each 
gaining  the  power  of  living  its  own  life  in  civilized  security,  and 
€ach  throwing  up  personages,  whether  kings  or  statesmen,  to 
whom  the  people  can  look  for  guidance." — Translations  made 
/or  The  Litekakv  Du;kst. 


THE   DEADLOCK    IN   THE   GERIVIAN 
REICHSTAG. 

POLITICAL  circles  in  Berlin  are  more  and  more  dominated 
by  the  impression  that  Chancellor  von  Bulow  will  find  it 
impossible  to  get  the  great  tariff  bill  through  the  Reichstag. 
The  state  of  parties  in  Germany  renders  it  seemingly  impossible 
to  combine  a  majority  for  any  such  bill  as  the  Government  has 
put  together.  Matters  would  be  in  splendid  shape,  from  the 
Chancellor's  point  of  view,  if  the  Agrarians  would  walk  in  the 
official  procession.  But  they  will  not.  To  make  matters  worse, 
their  newspapers  are  uttering  alarming  threats.  If  the  tariff  bill 
is  not  amended  to  suit  the  Agrarian  aristocrats,  their  party  will 
vote  against  the  naval  expansion  bill  and  strive  generallj'  to 
baffle  Emperor  William's  imperial  ambitions.  The  situation  is 
grave,  for  the  Government  has  nothing  to  expect  but  disaster  in 
next  year's  general  election.  The  Agrarian  and  aristocratic 
Deutsche  Tageszeitiin^  (Berlin)  speaks  thus  : 

"As  things  look  now,  every  point  considered  by  the  commis- 
sion to  which  the  tariff  bill  was  referred  will  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly gone  into  by  the  Reichstag  in  full  session  and  settled 
there.  If  that  is  called  obstruction,  then  a  misleading  expres- 
sion is  made  use  of.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  drive  the  Agrarian 
deputies  from  their  true  position  by  talk  of  obstruction  will  not 
succeed.  It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  Agrarians 
are  not  timid  enough  to  be  driven  into  a' trap  by  such  artifices." 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  situation  is  the  appearance  of  the 
Agrarians  in  the  camp  of  the  Socialists.  The  Berlin  organ  of 
the  latter,  Voriviirts,  is  merry  at  Agrarian  expense.  It  begs 
the  Prussian  aristocrats  to  remember  that  they  will  be  safe  in 
"the  full  session  of  the  Reichstag,"  where  the  Socialists  will 
gladly  help  them  to  debate  the  tariff  bill  section  by  section  until 
the  crack  of  doom.  The  charge  that  the  Agrarians  are  "playing 
the  Socialist  game  "  amuses  the  Socialist  press  of  tlie  whole  em- 
pire. There  is  also  Socialist  amusement  at  the  expense  of  the 
Clerical  Center  organs.  These  papers  must  support  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  not  lose  their  hold  on  Roman  Catho- 
lic workmen  by  recommending  a  tax  on  food.     The  Kolnische 


I'olkszeitung,  a  Clerical  organ,  thinks  the  tariff  situation  will 
clear  in  lime  and  result  in  compromise.  The  W'estjdlische 
Merlcur,  another  Clerical  organ,  supports  the  bill  as  a  whole  and 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  Center  will  vote  for  it  in  any 
circumstances.  The  Rlu-inische  I'o/A'sstimtne,  also  Clerical, 
deplores  the  threats  to  vote  against  the  naval  appropriations  in 
case  the  tariff  matter  is  not  adjusted  satisfactorily.  The  Na- 
tional Liberal  Xation  (Berlin)  notes  with  wonder  that  the 
Agrarians  are  talking  with  relish  about  "tottering  thrones." 
This  paper  regards  it  as  highlj'  suggestive  that  the  Agrarian 
Conservatives  should  resort  to  parliamentary  tactics  to  gain  a 
political  advantage,  inasmuch  as  they  have  always  regarded 
parliamentary  institutions  as  an  evil: 

"The  Conservatives,  whose  organs  are  talking  glibly  of  totter- 
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ing  throned  (simiethiiitf  neither  expected  nor  desirc-d  by  Liljcral- 
ism)  are  yoiiig  energetically  to  work  to  establish  a  parliament- 
ary control  for  themselves.  This  is  not  so  wonderful.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  that  the  Conservatives  would  regard  an  in- 
strument of  their  political  ascendency  as  of  first  importance.  It 
is  more  convenient  of  course  to  rule  a  nation  through  its  mon- 
arch. Yet  why  not,  since  it  has  become  a  necessity,  rule  mon- 
arch and  nation  through  the  parliament,  provided  parliament 
can  be  kept  in  hand?  The  monarch  in  the  present  case  seems  to 
be  out  of  hand." 

Thus,  the  winter  in  Berlin  will  be  lively  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  more  especially  as  official  German  organs  agree  that 
Emperor  William  will  have  the  naval  appropriations  pushed 
through  the  Reichstag  at  any  cost.  —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ANOTHER    KEY   TO   THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

ENGLAND'S  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  French.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  French,  who  (or  some  of  whom)  see  a  confirmation  of 
their  theory  in  the  recent  "indiscretions  "of  M.  Camilla  Pelletan. 
This  journalist  statesman  holds,  as  is  known  to  the  world,  the 
portfolio  of  the  navy  in  the  anti-Clerical  ministry  of  M.  Combes. 
The  assertion  in  regard  to  England's  displacement  by  France 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  based  upon  active  warlike  preparations 
which   are   under  way  at  Bizerta,  near  Tunis,     The  Questions 
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Diplomatiques  (Paris),  over  the  signature  of  E.  Pallet,  con- 
tends that  Malta  will  be  destroyed  iu  case  of  war  by  the  cruisers 
sent  from  Bizerta.  "Malta, "he  says,  "can  be  protected  only 
by  a  numerous  British  fleet  "  ;  and  he  adds  : 

"In  case  of  war  between  France  and  England,  this  fleet  would 
have  something  to  do  besides  protecting  Valetta  ;  it  would  have 
to  look  for  the  French  fleet,  which  would  possibly  require  the 
patrolling  of  an  extensive  field  ;  furthermore,  it  would  have  to 
protect  the  British  merchant-vessels  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  various  duties  would  necessitate  the  presence  of  numerous 
cruisers  at  far  distant  points  at  the  same  time." 

M.  Fallot  contends  that  Valetta,  the  military  port  of  Malta,  is 
by  no  means  impregnable  ;  its  fortifications  are  antiquated  and 
could  be  bombarded  from  the  high  seas.  Three  French  cruisers 
could  destroy  them  in  a  short  time.  Furthermore,  Valetta  could 
be  taken  from  behind  by  disembarked  troops,  repeating  what 
Napoleon  I.  did  on  his  way  to  Egypt.  He  landed  near  Mar^o- 
Sirocco,  where  the  British  are  now  preparing  for  an  emergency 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  bombardment  of 
Valetta  is  possible  from  the  sea  side  with  modern  artillery  di- 
minishes a  great  deal  the  military  value  of  Malta.     As  to  Bizerta  : 

"An  event  of  considerable  importance  is  just  occurring  in  the 
occidental  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  will  result  in  nothing 
less  than  a  modification  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  which 
the  various  Powers  can  oppose  to  each  other.  Until  recently, 
France  had  only  the  military  port  of  Toulon,  designed  to  protect 
her  Mediterranean  coast.  Italy  has  La  Spezzia  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  and  La  Maddalena  watching  Bonifacio. 
England  possesses  Malta  and  Gibraltar.     Relying  upon  the  neu- 


trality of  Italy  and  Spain,  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  direct  from 
those  two  points  against  our  coast  of  Languedoc  and  Provence 
attacks  which  we  could  hardly  repulse  on  account  of  the  numeri- 
cal inferiority  of  our  navy.  France,  attacked  at  the  same  time 
in  the  English  Channel  and  in  the  Atlantic,  would  find  all  her 
maritime  frontiers  invested. 

"Since  the  conquest  of  Algeria  our  position  has  been  even 
more  dangerous  because  we  have  also  to  protect  this  colony 
.separated  from  the  metropolis  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  we 
do  not  control.  We  found  that  out  when  the  Fashoda  incident 
very  nearly  caused  war  with  England  ;  we  learned  then  that  the 
British  were  ready  to  land  20,000  troops  in  Tunis  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  a  declaration  of  war.  Since  then, 
France  has  taken  advantage  of  a  marvelous  instrument  of  de- 
fense which  the  protectorate  of  Tunis  put  at  her  disposal — the 
port  of  Bizerta. 

"Located  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Africa,  facing  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  nearer  the  channel  uniting  the  two  basins  of  the 
Mediterranean  than  Malta,  Bizerta  was  a  poor  Arabian  hamlet 
which  played  a  part  only  in  the  days  of  piracy.  It  is  situated  on 
a  kind  of  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  sea  and  a  lake'  which 
makes  a  splendid  internal  port  absolutely  protected  against 
attacks  from  the  sea.  At  the  rear  end,  far  enough  not  to  fear  a 
bombardment,  we  are  building  an  immense  dry-dock,  to  which 
we  have  given  the  name  of  Ferryville  (in  honor  of  the  late 
premier  Ferry)  ;  all  around  is  erected  a  system  of  forts  con- 
structed according  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  modern  mili- 
tary art,  which  will  constitute  an  impregnable  intrenched  camp. 
Inside  of  two  or  three  years,  when  these  works  are  completed, 
Bizerta  will  be  not  only  equal  to  Malta,  but  will  possess  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  in  touch  with  a  country  rich  in 
natural  products,  instead  of  being  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  on  a  barren  rock,  waiting  for  supplies  from  the  outside. 
Made  impregnable  by  its  defenses,  Bizerta  will  constitute  for 
our  fleets  a  formidable  basis  of  operations  from  which  our  torpe- 
do-cruisers and  submarines  will  set  forth  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  Our  northern  Africa  will  not  only  defend  her- 
self, but  will  come  in  a  measure  to  the  assistance  of  the  me- 
tropolis." 

With  the  destruction  of  Valetta,  M.  Fallot  believes  England 
will  lose  "  her  supremacy  on  the  high  seas, "  which,  he  asserts, 
"is  mostly  based  upon  her  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean." 
He  concludes : 

"The  creation  of  Bizerta,  which  came  out  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  water  in  such  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  will  change  the 
conditions  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  future,  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  England  will  be  outflanked.  Malta  will  be  anni- 
hilated, and  the  occidental  basin  of  that  sea  will  cease  to  be  what 
it  has  been  during  a  century  from  a  strategical  point  of  view — an 
English  lake." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

The  Spanish  King's  Absolutism.— The  old  .issertion,  that  a  Bourbon 
never  learns  anything  and  never  forgets  anything,  is  suggested  by  the 
recent  act  of  young  Alphonso  XIII.  of  Spain  in  refusing  to  sign  certain  de- 
crees submitted  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  Spanish  press 
comments  freely  upon  the  incident.  The  Correspondencia  Militare  (Madrid) 
says  :  "  The  King,  a  constitutional  monarch,  may  not  refuse  his  signature 
to  decrees  submitted  by  a  minister,  especially  when  such  decrees  have  been 
approved  by  a  cabinet  council."  The  paper  adds  that  General  We5'ler 
must  not  tolerate  such  a  proceeding,  "  when  the  country  and  the  army  are 
determined  to  oppose  absolutism." 

William  II. 'S  Dead  Arm.—"  To  appreciate  fully,"  says  that  bright 
weekly  Public  Opinion  (London),  "  what  the  Emperor  has  done  and  does  as 
a  soldier,  we  have  to  remember  that  from  his  birth  he  was  hampered  by 
the  uselessness  of  his  left  arm.  The  manner  in  which  he  set  himself  to 
conquer  the  diificulties  imposed  on  him  by  the  infirmity  speaks  well  for  the 
stuff  he  is  made  of.  In  those  who  have  known  him  personally  he  has  often 
compelled  enthusiastic  admiration  by  his  ability  to  do  single-handed  all 
that  others  more  fortunately  placed  can  do.  Self-help  has  had  many  glori- 
ous exponents,  but  none  more  inspiring  than  the  young  German  Emperor. 
Descriptions  are  not  wanting  of  the  way  in  which  he  handles  his  combined 
knife  and  fork  at  table,  of  his  deadly  command  of  the  rifle,  of  his  splendid 
seat  in  the  saddle,  and  of  many  things  which  might  seem  impossible  to  a 
practically  one-armed  man.  If  William  II.  had  been  a  son  of  humble 
parents,  the  authorities  would  have  exempted  him  from  service  in  the 
ranks,  and  there  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  his  triumph  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  all  the  essentials  of  military  life  he  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  his  officers." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY 


A   MARINE   FANTASY. 

The  Sfa  Ladv.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     (loth,  <%'  x  7':.  in..  ,<«>  pp.     Price,  $1..VI. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

MR.  WELLS  has  heretofore  given  abundant  proof  of  a  vivid  imag- 
ination. He  shows  here  that  it  does  not  deal  with  terrible 
things  only.  In  "  The  Sea  Lady,"  he  has  reveled  in  its  sport- 
iveness.  The  reader  will  do  the  same.  It  is  a  water-color  study  in  dry- 
print,  to  speak  paradoxically,  for  it  deals  with  the  adventures  of  an  up- 
to-date  mermaid.  She  has  conceived  the  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  world  of  tailless  humans  who  live  in  the  air,  and  she  ingeniously 
manages   to  do  so.     She  pretends  to   be   stricken   with   a  cramp,  off 

Folkestone,  and  two  healthy,  unim- 
aginative Britons  rescue  her  under 
the  impression  that  she  is  a  young 
lady  who,  ambitious  of  nautical 
laurels,  has  come  to  grief.  When 
they  land  her  they  see — the  tail  ! 
Dt'sifiit  in  pisctin  mulier  formosa 
supc-rne. 

The  family  keep  her  secret  and 
take  her  in.  But  the  fair  creature  is 
no  Undine,  to  disappear  into  her 
native  element — alone.  She  sees  to 
it  that  she  has  a  companion,  and  the 
kind  that  a  young  woman,  land- 
maiden  or  sea-maiden,  usually  secures 
when  she  elopes — a  handsome  young 
man,  who  unfortunately  is  not  im- 
mune to  protracted  sea  depths. 

The  whole  delightful  incongruity 
is  told  with  smiling  grace,  or,  to 
speak  more  by  the  card,  with  grace- 
ful unsmilingness,  bj-  Mr.  Wells. 
There  is  one  serious  fault  to  this  marine  meringue.  The  note  of  bur- 
lesque, of  cunning  simplicity,  is  disastrously  marred  by  a  drastic  intru- 
sion of  tragedy.  A  baked  ice-cream  pie,  that  gastronomic  marvel  of 
some  premier  coition  blt-u,  is  comparable  to  this  blend  of  rose-color  and 
sable  of  Mr.  Wells.  You  can  not  feel  the  tragedy  because  the  play  of 
preceding  humor  has  put  you  quite  out  of  key  for  it.  But  it  would  have 
been  better,  as  a  work  of  art,  if  the  humor  and  playful  seriousness  had 
been  maintained  to  the  end  and  let  the  reader  hold  on  to  his  amused 
grin. 

However,  it  is  an  amusing  story  and  may  make  two  hours  of  life 
lighter.  Which  is  quite  enough  raison  li'e-trt-  for  the  most  inconsequen- 
tial of  books. 


H.    r..    \VKLLS 


STYLE   AND    COLOR. 

The  White  Woi.k  and  Other  Fikesiok   Tales. 
Couch.      Cloth,    sJi  X  7?^  in.,  37S   pp.      Price,   $1.50. 
Sons. 


By   A.   T.   QuiUer- 
Charles  Scribner's 


MR.    QUILLER-COrCH  once  said  of  himself,  when  being  probed 
by  an  American  interviewer:    "You  see,   I  am  one  of  those 
authors  who  enjoy  a  certain  reputation  without  great  popular- 
ity."   This  is  very  true,  and  such  popularity  as  he  has  is  due  to  his 
short  stories  rather  than  to  his  novels.     In  fact,  there  is  small  doubt 

that  the  fascinating  field  of  the  short 
story  is  his  rightful  domain  rather 
than  that  of  the  novel.  "Naughts 
and  Crosses,"  "  I  Saw  Three  Ships," 
"The  Delectable  Duchy,"  his  earlier 
collections,  showed  him  a  master  in 
this  line. 

These  latest  ones  "  The  White  Wolf 
and  other  Fireside  Tales,"  are  red- 
olent of  him,  but  not  up  to  the  level 
of  those  just  mentioned.  He  is  a 
stylist,  and  has  three  or  four  notes 
which  he  is  fond  of  striking — delicate 
sentiment,  breezy  portraiture,  orig- 
inality of  invention,  and  a  love  of  the 
sea,  which  exhales  a  delicious  saline 
aroma  in  his  stories.  He  is  fashioned 
on  Stevenson  with  the  brilliant  so- 
briety of  that  studious  writer.  At 
times,  t'.iey  both  "  smell  of  the  lamp." 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  happiest  when 
he  is  most  simple.  He  reveals  an 
impression,  a  trait  of  character,  with  much  potent  charm,  as  in 
"Two  Boys,"  "Ballast."  "The  Keepers  of  the  Lamp,"  "The  Senior 
Fellow."  Among  the  best  stories  in  this  collection  of  twenty-one  are 
the  four  just  named   and  "Victor,"    "Parson  Jack's  Fortune,"   and 


a.   T.   QUlLLER-COUCH. 


•The  Man  Who  Could  Have  Told."    They  deal  with  sentiment,  and 
the  "  story  "  is  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  action. 

In  some  of  his  more  ambitious  efforts,  Quiller-Couch  achieves  less  in 
the  way  of  result.  "  Sinbad  of  Burrator,"  an  Oriental  tale,  is  full  of 
color,  but  the  technique  is  more  patent  than  anyihinjj  tlse.  In  several 
his  humor  has  play,  and  a  quiet,  genial  humor  it  is.  Seasoned  by  the 
salty  sunshine  of  his  Cornwall  home,  and  with  the  ever-vital  ocean  in 
majestic  blue  sweetness  before  his  eyes,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  sf>me- 
times  caustic,  dramatically  tragic,  but  never  bitter. 

The  bulk  of  his  stories  deal  with  Cornwall,  and  to  him  indeed  it  is 
"The  Delectable  Duchy."  It  is  an  enduring  quality  in  a  writer  to  be 
redolent  of  a  certain  quarter  of  the  earth,  some  "  home  patch,"  whether 
he  be  bom  to  it  or  has  chosen  it  through  its  appeal  to  his  heart.  It 
gives  a  flavor  of  sincerity  to  the  assumptions  of  his  fiction  :  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  assumptions  at  all.  Like  most  writers  of  a  quite  ar- 
tistic vein,  with  inbred  passion  for  style,  he  sometimes  hngers  over  a 
theme,  but  with  such  personal  enjoyment  of  its  gracious  quality  that 
the  reader  is  pleased  to  dally  with  him.  But  as  a  rule  he  is  not  most 
alluring  when  most  ambitious. 


THE    PERSONAL    ESSAY. 

Litekaiure  ami  Life.     By  Willj.-im   I>ean    Howeilb.     Cloth,  s%  x  i\i  \n  , 
323  pp.     Price,  $2.00.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  rewards  which  literary  fame  has  to  give  must 
be  the  power  which  it  lends  an  author  of  being  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  public.  An  auth<jr  has  won  his  spurs,  his  public  know 
and  love  him,  and  he  can  then,  if  he  will,  talk  to  them  in  print  as  he 
might  chat  with  friends.  Trivial  subjects  become  important  because 
he  chooses  to  write  about  them.  He  is  at  ease  with  his  readers,  so 
niucli  so  that  he  can  drop  all  formality  and  discuss  questions  of  the  day. 
or  tell  them  what  he  saw  in  a  morning  walk,  or  what  he  thinks  on  this 
or  that  literary  subject,  in  much  the  same  tone  of  voice  that  he  might 
discuss  the  same  things  at  his  breakfast-table.  It  must  be  a  pleasure  to 
do  this.  It  must  be  enjoyable  to  feel  that  one  has  the  right  to  ramble 
from  one  topic  to  another,  unchecked  by  the  question  which  confronts 
a  young  author  whether  the  topic 
of  which  he  writes  is  "  timely "  or 
"vital."  In  tlie  hands  of  a  master, 
any  subject  is  both  timely  and  vital. 
He  may  write  about  that  which  in- 
terests himself,  and  he  may  be  sure  it 
will  interest  others. 

In  his  latest  book,  "  Literature  and 
Life."  Mr.  Howells  has  allowed  him- 
self all  latitude  in  the  choice  of  the 
subjects  of  the  essays  which  compose 
the  books.  Lest  some  readers  should 
not  understand  exactly  what  motive 
threw  some  random  impressions  of 
the  horse  show  and  an  essay  on  the 
relation  of  the  young  contributor  to 
the  editor  between  the  same  covers. 
Mr.  Howells  has  explained  in  his 
preface  : 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
much  difference  between  what  seemed 
to  me  Literature  and  what  seemed  to 

me  Life  .  .  .  Out  of  this  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  these  two 
great  things,  about  Literature  and  Life,  there  may  have  arisen  a  con- 
fusion as  to  which  is  which.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  part  them,  and  in 
their  union  I  have  found  since  I  learned  my  letters  a  joy  in  them  both 
which  I  hope  will  last  till  I  forget  my  letters." 

The  joy  which  Mr.  Howells  has  felt  in  "  these  two  great  things,"  he 
has  conveyed  in  his  writing.  One  feels  that  it  was  work  which  it  gave 
him  pleasure  to  do.  It  is  one  of  those  books  where  the  author  permits 
one  to  make  his  acquaintance  ;  as  he  lingers  over  the  book,  the  reader 
receives  the  impression  that  he  had  listened  to  some  one  talking  rather 
than  that  he  had  been  reading  a  printed  page.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  of 
such  personal  work  should  not  be  done  in  this  country.  Perhaps  our 
conditions  are  not  favorable  to  writing  such  things.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Howells  is  one  of  the  few  writers  here  who  can  produce  such  vvork. 
These  essays  approach  in  spirit  and  in  form  the  French  feuillton  which, 
in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Anatole  France,  has  attained  such  per- 
fection. 


WILLIAM    t>.  HOWEI  LS. 


MODERN    ITALY. 

Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    By  Luigri  Villari.    Cloth,  7M  x  sK 
in.,  327  pp.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     New  York  and  London. 

THE  perusal  of  this  book  on   Italy  of  to-day  will  result  in  one's 
learning  a  number  of  statistics  and  facts  about  daily  life  which 
rather  tend  to  disillusionize  one  holding  the  common  idea  of  that 
country.     One  thinks  of  Italy  as  the  home  of  ancient  art,  and  full  of 
beauty  to-day.     The  art  of  modern  Italy,  we  learn,  is  not  very  great. 
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and  bc«stn  only  a  few  notah!«»  names.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular 
fientinient  as  to  art  is  i  '    almost  tniirely   to  the  theater   and 

the  op«ra.     Every  town laeatcr.    The  "reading  habit  "  is  not 

one  that  atTects  many  Italians. 

T"  "  in  all  >        '      ^  to-day  is  verj' much  alike.    The 

pri;  .,  fashion  .  the  frame  of  mind,  show  a  family 

iilccnesis.  'I'his  in  Italy  is  found  cliielly  in  Rome.  Tlimuj^hout  the  rest 
of  the  country  there  is  not  much  wealth,  tlio  undoubtedly  the  leaven 
of  aspiration  for  improvement,  and  especially  for  money  and  political 
importance   '  '   >  e  in  Italy.     The  different  sections  of  the  country 

are  more  di>  :i  habits,  feeling,  and  speech  than  the  outsider  could 

imagine. 

Altogether  this  book,  while  supplying  a  minute  enough  account  of 
Italian  life,  fails  to  impress  the  reader  very  vividly  with  that  life  as  a 
whole.  What  the  author  does  say  is  dispiriting  rather  than  alluring, 
and  is  not  likely  to  make  one  long  to  visit  a  country  which  has  fallen  off 
so  greatly  from  the  lofty  position  it  once  occupied. 


BISUOP   H.  C.   POTTER. 


A    BISHOP  ON   THE    FAR   EAST. 

THF  E.\ST  of  To-lJAV  .\M)  To-MoKROW.  *By  Henry  Codman  Potter, 
n.I).,  LL.I>.,  Bishop  of  New  York.  Clolh,  s  \  7'A  in.,  190  pp.  Price,  $i 
net.    The  Century  Company. 

ONE  comes  to  this  book  prejudiced  against  it,  expecting  from  it 
the  usual    cocksure    conclusions  and    superficial    observations 
of  the  brief  sojourner  in  a  far  land.     But  one's  prejudices  are 
speedily  removed,  for  the  Bishop  is  not  of  the  class  who  know  not  that 
they  know  not.    If  he  has  not  given  a  new  and  permanent  addition  to 

the  world's  knowledge  of  the  Far 
East,  telling  us  for  the  most  part 
things  that  most  of  us  have  already 
been  told — that  the  Chinese  are 
imperturbable,  that  India  is  a  land 
of  inscrutable  mystery,  etc. — he  has 
nevertheless  seen  things  for  himself, 
and  his  observations  denote  insight 
and  the  habit  of  looking  on  several 
bides  of  a  subject  before  reaching  a 
conclusion.  The  most  valuable 
feature  of  his  book — and  it  is  a 
very  valuable  feature — is  the  tone 
(if  respect  for  the  Far  East.  The 
Bishop  is  not  condescending  or  pat- 
ronizing, not  even  when  speaking 
of  the  religions  of  those  lands.  He 
recognizes  the  fact  that  these  na- 
tions have  elements  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  that  are  not  accidental, 
and  that  we  have  many  things  to 
learn  as  well  as  teach,  and  that  the 
former  should  come  before  the  latter.  There  are  six  papers,  one  each 
on  China,  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  Hawaii,  and  two  on  India.  The 
style  is  easy  and  flowing.  The  book  is  an  agreeable  and  enlightening 
one. 

"WHO   GOES   THERE7-RUSSIA!" 

All  THF.  RussiAS.  By  Henry  Norman,  M.P.  With  129  illustrations, 
chiefly  from  the  author's  photographs,  and  four  maps.  Cloth,  6X  x  g}4 
in.,  476  pp.     Price,  $4.00.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

IN  this  notably  handsome  volume  the  author  of  "The  Peoples  and 
Politics  of  the  Far  East,"  and  of  "  The  Real  Japan,"  confirms  his 
hold  upon  the  interest  and  confidence  of  an  enlightened  and  judi- 
cious audience  by  the  modesty  of  his  aims,  the  fairness  and  frankness  of 
his  judgments,  and  his  strenuous  endeavor  to  divest  himself  of  inborn 
and  acquired  prejudices.  His  avowed  aim  has  been  "to  present  in 
their  natural  relationship  the  picturesque  surface  and  the  solid  sub- 
stratum of  fact,"  without  fear  or  favor  ;  and  altho  he  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  extraordinary  courtesies  from  Russian  administrators  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  there  is  no  evidence  in  these  pages  that  fair  words 
and  gracious  concessions  have  in  any  case  fettered  his  freedom  of 
speech.  He  even  anticipates  with  satisfaction  that  in  England  he  shall 
be  regarded  as  too  pro-Russian,  and  in  Russia  as  antipathetic. 

With  scrip  and  staff  he  explored  the  principal  cities,  traversed  Fin- 
land, and  Siberia  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal;  sojourned  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
tried  the  paths  and  perils  of  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Kashgar.  M.  de  Witte,  the  famous  Minister  of  Finance,  honored  him 
■with  courtesies  that  opened  to  him  every  official  door  in  Russia;  and  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  ten  miles  out  of  Tula,  he  foregathered  in  memorable 
converse  with  the  man  whose  voice  is  regarded  by  the  world  outside  as 
"  the  most  remarkable  thing  vrhich  Russia  contains  to-day  " — Leo,  the 
son  of  Nicolas,  Count  Tolstoy. 

"And  what  is  Russia?"  this  clear-headed,  quick-witted  globe-trotter 
asks  himself.  Is  it  the  limitless,  absolute,  irresponsible  rule  of  one  man 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  his  fellow-men — is  that  it  ?  Is  it  the  vast 
and  almost  roadless  country,  where  settlements  are  to  distances  as  fly- 


specks  to  window-panes?  where  the  comforts,  even  the  decencies,  of 
civilization  may  be  sought  in  vain  outside  the  towns,  whera  entire  vil- 
lages are  nests  of  disease,  where  seven  people  out  of  ten  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ? 

It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  is  not  Russia.  In  the  world's  affairs, 
whichsoever  way  you  turn,  you  see  Russia;  wherever  you  listen,  you 
hear  Russia.  "  She  moves  in  every 
path;  she  is  mining  in  every  claim; 
'  the  creeping  murmur '  of  the  world 
is  her  footfall;  the  'poring  dark'  is 
her  veil;  to  the  challenge  of  the 
nations,  as  they  peer  from  their  bor- 
ders, comes  ever  the  same  reply : 
'  Who  goes  there  ? '  '  Russia ! '"  That 
is  to  say,  Russia  with  her  colossal 
mineral  wealth  in  full  exploitation; 
ever  more  nearly  self-sufficing,  more 
independent  of  the  Western  world; 
pushing  her  railways  and  her  fac- 
tories and  her  mines  right  out  into 
the  heart  of  China  and  of  Central 
Asia,  while  she  is  deliberately  ringing 
India  around  with  her  banded  rails. 

Mr.  Norman  depicts  the  autocratic 
all-in-allness  of  the  Czar  with  strokes 
which  are  effective  and  compelling. 
"  A  well-known  story  tells  how  in  a 
Russian  battle,  not  so  long  ago,  the 

artillery,  urgently  needed  at  the  front,  to  save  the  day,  was  stopped  by 
a  deep  ditch.  The  soldiers  flung  themselves  in,  until  the  ditch  was 
full,  and  the  artillery  galloped  over  their  bodies."  Fact  or  fiction, 
that  story  illustrates  a  tremendous  truth  in  the  relation  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  their  sovereign. 

With  affectionate  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Norman  writes  of  Finland — the 
poor  land  and  the  scattered  folk,  with  everything  but  woods  and  water- 
falls denied  to  them  by  nature,  and  handicapped  by  one  of  the  unkind- 
est  climates  in  which  people  can  live  at  all.  "There  can  be  but  few 
bounds  to  one's  admiration  and  respect  for  the  Finnish  race  " — lonely, 
laborious,  frugal,  taciturn,  within  a  hard  shell  hiding  the  tender  kernel 
of  romance  and  playfulness  and  song — children  of  the  Vikings  and  "  the 
hoary  skalds." 

As  for  the  illustrations  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  handsome  vol- 
ume, it  would  be  hard  to  overpraise  them.  Mainly  produced  from  the 
author's  own  camera,  they  constitute  an  artistic  and  historic  exhibit  in 
themselves. 


HKNRV    NORMAN. 


THE   GERMAN    PEASANT. 

The  Earth  and  the  Fulness  Thereof.  A  Romance  of  Modern  Styria. 
By  Peter  Rosegger.  Authorized  translation  by  Frances  E.  Skinner. 
Cloth,  5>^  X  7%,  in.,  397  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THE  common  defects  and  common  virtues  of  the  average  German 
novel  are  prominent  in  this  story.  It  is  very  frank,  prolix,  and 
over-leisurely,  notwithstanding  that  one  perceives  the  translator 
may  have  in  parts  condensed  it ;  and  the  Teutonic  trick  of  unduly  phi- 
losophizing on  little  things  is  not 
absent.  This  is  balanced  by  its  sin- 
cerity, its  regard  for  the  homely 
virtues  and  domestic  affections.  The 
aroma  of  the  soil  exhales  from  its 
pages,  and  the  reader  feels  that  dens- 
ity of  brute  force  which  underlies 
even  the  most  cultured  German 
thought. 

The  story  opens  amid  a  group  of 
newspaper  writers  of  advanced  ten- 
dencies at  a  public  house.  The  talk 
turns  upon  the  attitude  of  press 
writers  toward  modern  conditions. 
One  denounces  them  as  time-servers, 
declares  bankers  no  better  than  Jew 
money-lenders,  and  the  peasant  is 
the  best  and  truest  of  men.  This 
leads  to  a  challenge  from  the  leader 
of  the  group  that,  if  the  speaker, 
Herr  Hans  Trautendorffer,  will  serve 

one  year  as  a  peasant  farm-hand,  hewill  receive  on  the  following  year, 
1898,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  kronen  in  cash;  but  should  he  re- 
cant, and  fail  in  working  the  full  year  among  his  ideal  people,  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  "  temporize  "  for  The  Continental  Post  two  entire 
years  without  salary. 

Trautendorffer  accepts  the  terms  with  gusto,  and  begins  his  search 
for  work.  His  refusal  at  door  after  door  to  which  he  trudges,  the  brutal 
manner  of  it,  and  the  examples  given  of  peasant  witticism,  which  ac- 
company the  order  to  depart,  reek  with  the  soil  and  afford  the  better 
insight  into  the  manner  of  life  because  the  sordidness  is  not  dragged 
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into  sight  but  unconsci.)Usly  unfolded.  At  last,  on  a  barren  mountain- 
side, forsaken  almost  by  man  and  God,  apparently,  he  is  taken  in  and 
grudginjjly  allowed  the  boon  of  work.  The  study  of  this  family,  who 
regard  his  reading  of  the  newspapers — when  surreptitiously  discovered 
—as  a  s>rt  of  crime,  forms  the  burden  of  the  story.  Father,  mother, 
and  two  sons  form  an  interesting  study.  There  is  a  daughter  of  angelic 
trails,  led  astray  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  yet  whom  Trautendorffer 
is  aftfrw;ird  proud  to  marry  and  thereby  prove  his  superiority  above 
vulgar  standards.     Altogetlit-r  it  is  a  strong,  sad  story,  unusual  in  its 

f)ortrayal  of  sordid  life  and  lit  up  occasionally  by  glimpses  of  that  sub- 
imaled  spiritual  vision  which  so  oddly  mingles'with  and  uplifts  Teu- 
tonic animality. 


LOVE   AND   SCIENCE. 

DOCTOR  RRVSON      My  Frank  a.  Spearni;in.    Cloth.  7jixs5^  in.,  408  pp.    Price, 
$1.50.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     New  York. 

A  LOVE-STORY  full  of  interest  and  color.  If  the  love  is  passionate, 
it  is  wholesome  and  splendidly  human.  Mr.  Spearman  has  put 
strength  and  clean  human  nature  into  this  book  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable fashion.  The  manner  of  the  telling,  too,  is  thoroughly  har- 
monious. Yet,  altho  he  has  made  "  Doctor  Bryson  "  a  novel  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  one  can  hardly  say  that  it  is  a  great  novel.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  a  conviction  for  which  the  reasons  are  not  easily  given. 
It  is  more  worth  while  than  much  of  the  fiction  which  theoretically  is 
greater. 

The  author  shows  notable  familiarity  with  all  that  an  eye-doctor 
should  know.  Doctor  Bryson  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  who  is 
surgeon-in-chief  for  the  eye  in  Laflin  College,  Chicago.     When  he  was 

offered  the  position  he  accepted  it 
only  on  the  condition  that  no  student 
of  the  institution  be  permitted  to 
touch  the  eye  of  a  clinic  patient. 
"  Let  the  poor  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  experimenting  on  their 
distress,  and  we  can  work  up  a  clinic 
here  that  will  beat  Vienna."  The 
trustees  hesitated.  "  To  beat  Vi- 
enna, they  well  knew,  would  be  to 
beat  the  world.  How  could  a  board 
of  Chicago  trustees  resist  an  at- 
tempt that  promised  in  any  respect 
to  beat  the  world  ?  .  .  .  Doctor 
Bryson  accepted  their  chair." 

The  great  merit  ot  Mr.  Spear- 
man's work  is  that  all  his  characters 
ring  so  true.  This  Doctor  Bryson 
is  a  genius  of  the  eye,  virile,  pos- 
itive, gentle,  unassuming.  He  falls 
in  love  with  the  mother  of  a  little 
girl  whom  he  has  snatched  from  im- 
pending blindness  by  an  operation  that  is  one  of  the  rarest  cases  of  the 
kind — the  Jonnesco  operation. 

The  picture  of  this  operation  is  a  model  of  descriptive  writing.  It  is 
assisting  at  a  clinic.  Something  of  the  poetry  of  surgery  is  revealed  by 
the  minute  details,  and,  if  space  permitted,  a  quotation  in  full  would  be 
■warranted.  One  remark  of  Doctor  Bryson's,  however,  when  he  ex- 
plains to  Mrs.  Elliot  what  glaucoma  is,  shows  the  way  he  felt  toward  his 
work.  To  look  with  an  opthmaloscope  into  a  good  eye  is  to  look  upon 
life  at  the  spring-time — at  the  best — red  and  warm.  The  glaucomatous 
eye  is  like  a  landscape  blasted— barren,  gray,  dead. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  trifle  too  much  of  "operations"  in  the  book.  But 
the  ardor  in  which  he  pursues  Mrs.  Elliot  is  the  vital  story.  She  is  separ- 
ated from  a  husband,  who  married  her  for  her  money  and  deserted  her 
when  she  became  impoverished.  \'et  she  has  religious  scruples  against 
divorce,  and  holds  out  against  the  tumultuous  wooing  of  the  man  who 
has  saved  her  child's  sight,  tho  it  makes  her  faint  with  longing  to  accede 
to  his  wishes.  Two  or  three  times  she  totters  to  a  fall,  but  the  good  in 
her  triumplis,  tho  at  an  awful  cost  physically. 

In  short,  if  there  was  ever  a  case  where  a  woman  could  get  divorced 
with  a  good  conscience,  Mr.  Spearman  makes  you  feel  that  this  is  it. 
The  d/muinu-nl  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Spearman  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  but  was  educated  in  the 
"West,  and  spent  ten  years  there  as  a  banker.  In  1S96  he  retired,  and 
lives  at  Wheaton,  a  quiet  suburb  of  Chicago.  Since  retiring  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  fiction.  As  he  is  a  man  in  his  si.xth  decade,  it  is  highly 
complimentary  to  him  that  his  work  has  the  breezy  vigor  of  an  ambi- 
tious stripling  bounding  into  the  arena  with  the'  prodigal  mettle  of 
youth. 


KU.ANK    A.    SI"1",.M<.M.\N. 


BY   A   FULL-BLOODED   SIOUX    INDIAN. 

Indian  Bovhood.     By    Dr.    Charles   A.  Eastman.     Cloth,  s)i  x  S}4  in.,  289 
pp.     Price,  $1.60  net.     >icClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

IT  seems  almost  incredible  that  no  previous  description  of  Indian 
life  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  Indian,  but  we  are  told  that 
such  is  the  fact.     The  shelves  of  our  libraries  contain  yards  of 
volumes  on  the  red  men,  but  all  written  by  the  white  man.     Here  is 
Indian  life  seen  from  the  inside.    This  book  may  be  f'.uplicated,  and  it 


is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be;  but  the  Indian  of  to-day  is  becoming  more 
and  more  modified  by  reservation  life,  and  few  a{  them  •  r  the 

old  free,  wild  life  of  years  ago.     Dr.  Eastman  wisely  cni.  ^  de- 

scription to  the  fifteen  years  of  his  boyhi>od,  bcf<jre  he  encountered 
civilization.  He  gives  a  vivid  and  evidently  true  picture  of  the  Indian 
when  he  hunted  the  buffalo  with  bow  and  arrow  and  was  still  a 
stranger  to  whisky.  Indian  games,  traditions,  advi-ntures,  woodcraft, 
courtship,  humor,  religion,  and  all  the  daily  life  of  the  red  man  are  told 
simply  and  interestingly. 

Dr.  Eastman,  many  will  remember,  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and 
after  graduation  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the  Goodalc  sisters, 
who  published  a  volume  of  verses,  written  when  they  were  children  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country. 


A   NEWSPAPER    HEROINE. 

The  L*ST  Word.    Hy  Alice  MacGowan.    $}i  x  7%  in.,  439  PP-    L.  C.  PaRe, 
Boston,  1Q02.     Price,  ^1.50. 

THIS  is  a  story  so  clever  in  parts  that  the  critical  reader  is  likely  to 
wish  it  could  have  been  just  a  little  more  clever  and  given  pic- 
tures  more  absolutely  true  to  life  and  less  colored  by  the  haze  of 
romance.  It  is  the  story  of  a  bright,  winning  Texas  girl,  whom  a  New 
York  literary  syndicate  has  heard  of 
and  invited  to  come  to  the  metrop- 
olis and  be  one  of  its  writers.  On 
the  train  she  meets  a  captivating 
man,  whom  she  later  discovers  is  one 
of  the  rulers  of  the  firm  to  which  she 
is  coming.  The  lights  and  shadows 
of  her  subsequent  intercourse  with 
this  alluring  but  masterful  being,who 
wins  her  heart,  is  the  motive  of  the 
story.  It  is  essentially  a  love-story, 
and  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
the  heart  are  engagingly  presented. 
It  is  also  a  story  of  journalistic  life, 
and  it  is  here  the  initiated  reader 
perceives  its  weakness,  in  that  it 
purposely  casts  the  glamour  of  ro- 
mance over  actualities  which,  if  de- 
picted in  fiction  at  all,  need  to  be 
depicted  truly.  Those  who  know 
aught  of  the  real  footing  of  women 
newspaper-writers  in  New  York  can 

smile  at  the  dashing  career  of  Miss  Carrington  West,  but  they  may 
hope  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  tend  to  lure  unsophisticated  girls  in 
Texas  or  elsewhere  to  fancy  they  may  safely  hasten  hither  and  em- 
ulate the  brilliant  Miss  West,  and  meet  the  same  chivalrous  editors. 


ALICE   MACGUWAN. 


THE   TRANSLATED    NOVEL. 

The  Pharaoh  and  the  I'kiest.  By  Alex.-indei-  Glovalski  Translated 
by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Cloth,  5!^  x  8  in.,  696  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

IT  is  rather  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  opinion  concerning  Ameri- 
can taste  in  literature  of  those  patient  men  who  keep  translating 
great  novels  out  of  languages  which  are  recorded  in  what  appear 
to  the  American  eye  as  so  many  geometrical  designs.  Once  in  a  while 
one  of  those  novels  appeals  to  the  American  public.  Once  in  a  while 
Mr.  Howells  explains  Tolstoy  to  us,  and  we  proceed  on  Mr.  Howells's 
solicitation  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  him.  Or  perhaps  a  foreign  writer 
happens  to  hit  upon  a  topic  which 
appeals  to  the  American  emotions, 
and  a  "  Quo  Vadis  "  is  read  by  jome 
millions  of  Americans  who  neglect 
the  far  greater  works  of  the  same 
author.  They  neglect,  moreover,  the 
great  majority  of  works  translated 
from  a  foreign  tongue  from  year  to 
year,  tho  many  of  them  are  better 
than  any  American  novel  which  has 
sold  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies.  For  example,  we  can  not 
produce  in  this  country  such  a  book 
as  that  of  Oijeska's,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  good  English  about  a  year 
ago;  and  yet  how  few  know  even  the 
title  of  his  book  ? 

We  can  not — at  least  we  do  not — 
turn  out  in  this  country  as  good  his- 
torical novels  as"  The  Pharaoh  and 
the  Priest,"  and  yet  it  seems   almost 

too  optimistic  to  hope  that  the  book  will  receive  any  particular  atten- 
tion. To  be  sure,  it  is  a  story  of  Egs'pt,  and  the  affection  of  our  fathers 
for  "  Uarda  ""  and  other  works  of  Georg  Ebers  has  seemed  to  indicate 
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that  the  fascinatixr  <.f  Rsypt  is  not  lost  upfm  us.     But  "Uarda"  and 
••  The  Egyptian  I  were  written  in  -  when  novelists  did 

„..,  ........irciticil IS  fur  ultimate  ap;  •  .^n  the  stage,  and  it 

It  our  taste  has  since  then  turned  toward  things  that  we  know 

,i,t.     vVr  orally  most  interested  in  those  historical  novels 

.em  pe.  ■  events  which  wc  have  read  about,  and  it  is 

lly  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  generation  of  n<Acl  readers,  in  spite 

•  le  publications    of  the  Egypt   Exploration  Fund,  can  know  much 

:  .  at  the  conditions  in  Egypt  in  the  twtntieth  dynasty  of  Menetho. 

The  work  of  Alexander  Glovatski,  moreover,  is  too  great  to  be  called 
romantic.  It  deals  with  conditions  in  ancient  Egypt  as  Sienkiewicz 
.1.  .lis  with  conditions  in  early  Poland.  It  is  realistic  rather  than  roman- 
tic. The  author  has  caused  his  characters  to  think  as  men  and  women 
probably  thought  in  Egypt  some  thousand  years  before  Christ  was 
born.  "  The  Pharoah  and  the  Priest  "  may  not  receive  due  considera- 
tion; nevertheless  it  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work— accurate,  so  far  as 
may  be,  in  atmosphere,  firm  in  plot,  picturesque  and  true  in  develop- 
ment of  character. 


THE   APOTHEOSIS   OF   LAZINESS. 


Genileman  of  IMF  Plush  Rocker.  By 
With  Pictures  by  PotUiast.  Cloth,  ^'A  x  7% 
The  Century  Company. 


Napoleon    Jackson ;   the 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
in  ,  132  pp      Price,  $1.00. 

NAPOLEON   JACKSON  is  surely  the  most  delectably  lazy  man 
in  literature.     He  was  "  professionally  lazy,"  too  lazy  to  be  even 
a  tramp,  and  so  endowed  with  color  "as  to  be  almost  colorless, 
■which  is  to  say,  he  was  black."    He  could  no  more  help  being  lazy  than 

he  could  help  being  black,  and  Rose 
Ann,  his  wife,  who  supports  the  family 
by  washing  and  glories  in  Napoleon's 
laziness,  tells  us  : 

"  He  can'i  work,  'ca'se  his  mammy 
she  marked  him  so.  She  had  been 
overworked  befo'  he  was  born  an'  she 
marked  her  chile  for  rest." 

The  "  plush  rocker  "  in  the  case  was 
a  Morris  chair  that  was  obtained  by 
Rose  Ann  in  exchange  for  sixty  soap 
wrappers,  and  Napoleon  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  it  watching  his  happy  wife 
at  the  wash-tub.  What  they  said  and 
thought,  about  "  sperits "  for  one 
thing,  constitutes  most  of  the  book. 
Finally  one  night  he  is  haled  before 
a  mock  court  of  regulators,  and  put 
on  trial  for  not  working  to  support 
his  family.  His  wife,  supported  by 
"  Granny,"  is  counsel  for  the  defense, 
and  his  and  her  six  pickaninnies  are 
witnesses  in  his  behalf.  The  case 
is  really  that  of  Laziness  vs.  Strenuous  Life,  and  Laziness  wins,  much 
to  your  gratification.  Napoleon  returns  to  the  plush  rocker  and  his  wife 
to  her  wash-tub.     It  is  an  exquisite  idyl,  and  you  wish  there  were  more. 


RUTH   McENERY  STUART. 

Pho'to.  by  Hollinger. 


when  she  wrote  :  "  The  most  devilish  thing  is  8  times  8,  and  7  times  7  ; 
it  is  what  nature  itself  can't  endure."  Hessians  are  Hushing  in  the  high 
private's  diary,  Delaware  is  Duller-way,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
becomes  A/.trkis  Delefiat.  But  what  is  spelling  to  the  great  soul  that 
can  shoot  straight  and  make  "  no  pay,  no  clothes,  no  shoes,  no  rations, 
no  rum"  spell  liberty? 

Even  in  the  pathos  of  his  extreme  privations  and  the  picturesqueness 
of  his  very  squalor,  this  ragged  and  hungry  fighter,  whom  a  British 
writer  of  the  time  described  as  "  a  greedy  killer,"  was  not  without  his 
holidays  and  his  sports— his  May  Day  and  St.  Patrick's  Day,  his  Thanks- 
giving and  his  Christmas.  He  played  cards  and  ball  and  skittles  ;  and 
the  monotony  of  his  camp  life  was  relieved  by  floggings  and  funerals. 
He  has  his  concerts,  too,  with  drums  and  fifes  and  French  horns.  "  Ros- 
lin  Castle"  and  the  "Pioneer's  March"  were  his  favorite  tunes. 
■•Yankee  Doodle  "  seems  to  have  had  small  vogue  in  the  army  ;  the 
soul  of  the  embattled  farmer  called  for  something  nobler  than  its  dog- 
gerel and  its  cowboy  strains. 

There  were  precious  opportunities  for  the  cute  and  thrifty  Yankee  to 
turn  a  more  or  less  honest  penny  at  his  trade,  between  Retreat  and 
Tattoo— sunset  and  nine  o'clock— in  the  making  and  mending  of  shoes, 
caps,  and  leather  breeches  ;  and  all  the  delightful  dickering  that  came 

of  it. 

It  is  a  plain  tale  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  to  tell,  and  very  plain  is  the  man- 
ner of  his  telling  it.  No  heroics  and  no  "  hyfalutin'"  ;  no  picture- 
makers  and  no  ballad-mongers  ;  just  plain  fighting  and  praying  (now 
and  then)  and  cursing  and  swapping  and  playing  ball. 


A   DAINTY    LITTLE   LOVE   STORY. 

Wan  I  ED— A  ChapI'  RON.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.    Cloth,  6^  x8J^  in.,  109 
pp.    Price,  $2.00.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     Illustrations  by  Christy. 

THIS  dainty  little  volume,  which 
forms  so  fitting  a  pendant  to 
the  author's  former  "Wanted 
—a  Matchmaker,"  is  the  latest  (and 
last  ?)  work  from  the  pen  of  the  de- 
parted author.  It  is  the  cheerful  story 
of  a  country  girl  visiting  a  worldly 
wise  city  aunt,  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  go  out  with  her  to  her  first  fash- 
ionable dinner  in  town.  The  East 
and  West  of  the  city  streets  puzzles 
the  girl  and  she  gives  the  wrong  dir- 
ection to  the  coachman,  who  quite 
innocently  lands  her  at  a  bachelor's 
door  in  a  blinding  snow-storm.  The 
rest  of  the  story  shows  how  little 
Cupid  played  his  innocent  game.  A 
more  charming  little  brochure,  illus- 
trated in  Christy's  best  manner,  is 
not  likely  to  appear  this  season — or 
any  other  for  that  matter. 


PAUL  LEICESTER   FORD. 


MINOR    POET   BUT   NOT   IN    MINOR    KEY. 


AMONG    THE 


FLINT-LOCKS   AND 
HORNS. 


POWDER- 


The  PRIVATE  Soldier   Under   Washington.    By  Charles  Knowles  Bol- 
ton.   Cloth,  5>^  X  8J^  in.,  258  pp.     Price,  $1.25.      Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

MR.  BOLTON  reminds  us  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  private 
soldier  of  the  patriot  army  is  chiefly  derived  from  Washington's 
description  of  him — his  queer  looks  and  his  queerer  ways,  his 
hard  lot  and  his  obscure  heroism — at  Valley  Forge.  The  fuller  story  of 
him,  the  more  convincing  pictures,  are  to  be  found  in  a  line  here  and 
there-scattered  through  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Through  these  disjointed  chronicles,  at  times  so  vivid  by  their 
very  grotesqueness,  the  present  historian  has  pursued  his  soldier,  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  him  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  in  his  duties  and  his 
diversions,  in  the  hospital  and  the  prison-ship. 

Many  of  them  kept  diaries,  in  which  Mr.  Bolton  discovers  a  well- 
defined  taste  for  the  weird  and  the  fantastic,  and  all  that  is  comical,  too, 
in  the  soldier's  life.  Especially  is  their  orthography  characterized  by  a 
noble  freedom  of  phonetic  eccentricity.  Privates  How  and  Fisher  and 
their  mates  wrote  Salletoga  for  Saratoga,  Dodgster  for  Dorchester,  soy- 
loin  for  sirloin,  yistoday  for  yesterday,  with  a  fine  disdain  for  the  r  in 
every  case  where  it  might  with  propriety  appear,  and  conspicuously  in- 
sisting upon  it  where  its  absence  would  be  more  becoming — after  the 
manner  of  the  Ciickney  disporting  himself  among  his  JCs.  So  our  pa- 
triot soldier  was  given  to  ^x'\X\xi%  forteag  iox  fatigue,  and  cateridges  for 
cartridges,  arains  for  arms,  warter  for  water,  and  carstle  for  castle. 
Proper  names  were  to  him  as  multiplication  was  to  Marjorie  Fleming 


Up  From  Georgia.      By  Frank  L.  Stanton.      Cloth,  4>^  x  7}^   in..    178   pp. 
Price,  $1.20  net.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

MR.  STANTON  must  have  been 
born  on  a  May  day,  with  the 
hum  of  bees  and  the  trills  of 
the  bobolink  in  the  air,  and  sung  to 
sleep  by  a  crooning  old  mammy  with 
a  sunshiny  face  and  melodious  voice. 
He  is  a  minor  poet,  but  he  is  well 
worth  while, — a  true  poet,  tho  not  a 
great  poet.  He  has  melody  and  grace, 
he  sees  everything,  no  matter  how 
homely  and  commonplace,  in  a  poeti- 
cal light,  and  his  technique  is  good. 
This  volume  contains  106  poems, 
hardly  one  of  them  with  as  many  as 
forty  lines.  About  one-half  of  them 
are  in  dialect,  but  they  make  "easy 
reading,"  and  they  all  make  you  think 
of  rippling  sunshine.  Occasionally 
he  strikes  a  deeper  note,  as  in  "The 
Woman's  Song"  : 


FRANK  L.   STANTON. 


They'll  never  have  done  with  the  fightin'  on  land  an'  over  sea  ; 
Government — Government,  what  does  it  car  e — what  does  it  care  for  me  ? 
Bugles  must  blow  an'  flags  must  wave  an'  the  muffled  drums  must  beat. 
An'  what  to  a  lass  is  a  lover  when  they  lay  him  dead  at  her  feet  ? 
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Don't  judge 
of  the  quality 
by  the  price — 


A   CLEAN.   HEALTHY   SCALP 

is  insured  by  an  occasional  shampoo  with  FAIRBANK'S  GLYCERINE  TAR  Soap. 
It  cleanses  and  heals  the  scalp — makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy — promotes  its  growth, 
preserves  its  color  and  prevents  dandruff.  It  instantly  produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather  in 
hard  or  soft  water  and  imparts  a  delightfully  refreshing  sense  of  cleanliness.  FAIRBANK'S 
GLYCERINE  TAR  Soap  soothes,  heals,  and  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  velvety.  Its  anti- 
septic properties  render  it  the  most  healthful  Soap  made.  It  removes  dirt,  grease  and 
grime  like  magic. 

FAIRBANK'S  GLYCERINE  TAR  Soap  contains  pure  glycerine  and  pine  tar  and 
has  an  odor  "Like  a.  Brea-th  from  the  Pines." 

If  your  grocei  doesn't  have  it  in  stock,  we  will  mail  a  free  sample  cake,  postpaid. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  Dept.  R,  Chicago. 
CALENDAR   FREE  !    10  go)d  circles  from  10  Fairbank  Glycerine  Tar  Soap  cartons,  or  eOc.  in  sUmps  will  secure  the  Fairy  Plate 
Calendar  for  1903.     This  is  the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  Calendar  creation  of  the  year.     Besides  the  Calendar  proper,  it  contains 
four  perfect  reproductions  of  hand-painted  Vienna  plates.     Send  to-day. 
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The  Kindred 

of  the 

Wild 

A   Book  of  Afii?nal  Life 

BY 

CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 


AUTHOR  OP 

"  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood," 
tlie  Forest,"  etc. 


'  The  Forge  in 


Magnificently  embellished  with 
51  full-page  plates  and  many 
decorations    from    drawings    by 

CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BVLL 

Price  $2.00 

Extracts  from  Two  Letters 
to  the  Publishers 

"  My  friend,  Professor  Roberts  has  kindly 
favoreci  me  with  a  copy  of  his  book  '  The 
Kindred  of  the  Wild.'  It  would  be  very 
hard  for  me  to  express  the  pleasure  I  found 
in  reading  it.  It  is  throughout  the  work  of 
a  keen  and  oving  naturalist  as  well  as  of  a 
man  of  letters — a  rare  combination.  1  think 
you  are  particularly  fortunate  in  the  illus- 
trator you  have  secured,  for  Mr.  Bull  un- 
doubtedly stands  in  the  front  rank  of  living 
animal  illustrators.  The  book  is  bound  to 
take  its  place  as  a  standard  classic.  1  remain 
Yours  truly, 
"  Ernest  Thompson  Seton." 

"  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  book  '  The 
Kindred  of  the  Wild '  is  certainly  an  admir- 
able work.  The  author's  knowledge  of 
animal  life  is  wonderful,  and  his  manner  of 
writing  of  it  unique.  He  writes  for  both  the 
old  and  young — a  most  rare  faculty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

"  Lew  Wallace." 


Atwt/ier  Book  by  the  Same  Author 

Barbara  Ladd 

Just  Published 

Pri€ie  $1.50 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  prepaid 
on   receipt  of  the  price  by   the  publishers 

L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 


BOOKS    RECtlVED. 

rtiK  I.iik.KAKV  iJiGtsi  ik  in  receipt  of  the  foU 
!owiD|;  tjooks  : 

-  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase."— James 
o     Howard.       iCallHKhan   &   Co.,   Chicago,   I1.50 

net  )  I 

"The  Hiogiaphy  of  a  F'rairie   (iirl."  —  Kleanor  | 
Gales.     (.The  Century  CoiniJany,  $1.50.  >  j 

"The  Hoult  of  Jovous  (Mill  !ri-ti."  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.     (.Charles  Sciibin-i  .-.  .Sons,  $1.20  net.; 

»  T.e  Roi  Apepi."— Victor  Cherbullez.  (William 
R.  Jenkins,  $0.60.) 

"  Emmv  Lou;  Her  Book  and  Heart. "-George 
Madden  Martin.     (.McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

•*  Whom  the  Gods  Destroyed."— Josephine  D. 
Daskam.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  f  1.50.) 

"  Letters  from  a  Self  .Made  Merchant  to  his 
Son. "-George  H.  Lonmer.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

"In  Memoriain."— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  (The 
Century  Company,  Thumb-nail  series,  $1.00.) 

"The  Rivals."- Richard  B.  Sheridan.  (The 
Century  Company,  Thumb-nail  series,  $1.00.) 

"Selections  from  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal."— 
Benjamin  E.  Smith.  (The  Century  Company, 
Thumb-nail  series,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Call  of  the  Sea."-L.  Frank  Tooker.  (The 
Century  Company,  $1.20  net.) 

"  Daniel  Webster."- John  Bach  McMaster.  (The 
Century  Company,  $2.00  net.) 

"  Luncheons."— Mary  Ronald.  (The  Century 
Company,  $1.40  net.) 

"  Confessions  of  a  Wife."-Mary  Adams.  (The 
Century  Company,  §1.50.) 

"  Barnaby  Lee."— John  Bennett.  (The  Century 
Company,  ^1.50.) 

"  Napoleon  Jackson."— Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1.00.) 

"How  Can  I  Cure  My  Indigestion?"— A.  K.  Bond. 
(The  Contemporary  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Bible  for  Children."— Arranged  from  the 
King  James  Version  bv  Rev.  Francis  Brown. 
(The  Century  Company,  $3.00.) 

"  The  Crisis." — Winston  Churchill.  James  K. 
Hackett  edition.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.50 
net.) 

"  Historic  Highways  of  America,"  Volume  I. — 
Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  (Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  $2.00.) 

"  The  Henchman."— .Mark  Lee  Luther.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Little  Masterpieces  of  Science."  —  Edited  by 
George  lies.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  in  six 
volumes.) 

"Eugene  Field's  Favorite  Poems."  —  Compiled 
by  Ralph  A.  Lyon.  (William  S.  Lord,  Evanston, 
111.,  $0.50.) 

"  Sutherland's  Christmas."— H.  B.  K.  (William 
S.  Lord,  Evanston,  111.,  $0.50.) 

"  Upper  Currents."— J.  R.  Miller.  (T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  $0.85  net.) 

"  Retrospect  and  Prospect."  —  A.  T.  Mahan. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.60  net.) 

"  On  the  Cross."— Wilhelmine  von  Hillern  and 
Mary  J.  Safford.  (Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia, 
$1.50.) 

"  Indo  Wisdom."— Translated  and  edited  by 
Henry  Barnard.     (Peter  Eckler,  New  York,  paper 

$0.15.) 

"Voyages  to  the  Arctic."— Alexander  Mackenzie. 
(New  Amsterdam  Book  Company,  2  volumes, 
|i.oo  each.) 

"The  History  and  Power  of  the  Mind."— 
Richard  Ingalese.  (The  Occult  Book  Concern, 
New  York,  $2.00.) 

"  A  Bayard  from  Bengal."— Edited  by  F.  Anstey. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"The  Housewives  of  Edenrise."— Florence  Pop- 
ham.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 


-John  A.  Stewart.    (D.  Apple- 
(Bowen,  Merrill  Com- 


"  A  Son  of  God, 
ton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Edges."- Alice  Woods, 
pany.) 

"  Around  the  Capital  with  Uncle  Hank."— 
Thomas  Fleming.  (The  Nutshell  Publishing 
Company.) 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTICE. 

In  order  to  more  extensively  advertise  their  School,  the 
BRITISH-AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  give  the  readers 
of  LiTER.\RY  Digest  a  course  in  book-keeping  free,  the 
only  expense  to  them  being  tlie  cost  of  Instruction  Papers 
and  postage.     Write  to  them. 


PRIVATE  FAMILY  having  beautiful  home  near  the  city, 
high  healthy  location,  receive  convalescents,  adults  and  chil- 
dren.   References  from  patron.<<.    .\ddress 

MISS  SEYMOUR,  Ridge  Koad,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


The  above  articles  are  all  solid  gold. 


205  M 
204  11 

206  M 
202  M 
208  H 

207  M 
212  U 


Pine  Pearls,  Diamond  Center    . 
Fine  Diamond  Brooch   . 
French  Turquoise  and  Pearls     ■ 
Fine  Diamonds  and  Turquoise 
Fine  Enamel,  Pearl  Center  . 
Fine  Diamond  Ring 
Crescent  Brooch 


$25.00 
.     60.00 

3.00 
.   100.00 

5.00 
.     15.00 

4.50 


A  Jewelry  Store 
in  Your  Home 


Our  big  catalogue  containing  9,000  illustra- 
tions that  are  exact  reproductions  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  Watches,  Diamonds.  Jew- 
elry, Clocks,  Silverware,  Plated  Ware,  Cut 
Glass  and  Leather  Goods  will  be  sent  to  you 
FREE  UPON  REQUEST.  Within  its  pages 
•will  be  found  goods  from  Inexpensive  trinkets 
to  gems  of  greatest  value. 

Being  manufacturers  and  selling  direct  to 
you,  we  can  save  you  one-third  on  your  jew- 
elry purchases.  We  prepay  express  charges 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Goods  will  be 
sent  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  examination  if  de- 
sired. Your  money  refunded  in  full  on  any 
purchases  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Write 
for  the  catalogue  to-day,  it's  free. 

Established  1837.    Address  Department  C, 

C.  D.  PEACOCK 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  and  Silversmith 
State  and  Adams  Streets,  Chicago,  III, 

N.  B.— Samples  ot  Engraved  Wedding  Invita- 
tions  and  Cards  sent  FREE. 


Wt  have  no  agent)  or  branch  stores. 

The  New  Winter  Styles 
Are  NoNv  R.eady 

We  have  just  received 
from  abroad  some  ex- 
quisite designs  in  tailor- 
made  suits,  costumes 
and  cloaks  for  Winter 
wear.  They  are  the  most 
advanced  styles  that 
have  yet  been  produced, 
and  we  have  illustrated 
them  in  a  Supplement 
to  our  Winter  Catalogue. 
We  have  also  added 
many  new  winter  fab- 
rics to  our  line.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever  before. 

Our  Catalogue  illus- 
trates : 

Exquisite  Costumes, 

418  up, 
Tnllor  Gowns,  both  jack- 
et and  skirt  lined    with 
fine  taffeta  silk.  I)il5  up. 
YlsUinK  and  Church 

Dreiises,  tVi  up. 
New  French  Sklrto, 

i)>4  up. 
Rulny-day    Suits    and 
»>klrti>;   Suits,  915  up: 
Skirts,  1^5  up. 
The     New   French 
Walking      Suits, 
l»10  up. 

Garments  of    Black 
Velvet    Cords    and 
Velveteen;  Suits,  $15  up|;  Skirts,  *10  up. 
Handsome  Long  Jackets  and  Munte  Curio  Coats, 
ijtlO  up. 
Jaunty  Short  Coats,  97  up. 
We  pay  express  chnrges  everywhere. 
We  keep  no  ready-made  good.*!,  but  make  every- 
thing especially  to  order.    If  the  garment  Is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  send  it  back  promptly  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Supplement  and 
Samples ;  you  will  get  them  free  by  return  mail.  Be 
sure  to  mention  whether  you  unsh  the  samples  for  suits  or 
cloaks. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 
119  And  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York      , 


Readers  of  The  LiTKRARr  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUcation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

"Up  from  Georgia." 

By  Frank  L.  Stanton. 

[In  his  new  book  of  verses,  "Up  from  CJeorRia" 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  Mr.  Stanton  in  many  of  his 
poems  strikes  an  optimistic  note  that  is  very  de- 
lightful. From  this  volume  the  followinjr  are 
quoted,  showinjf  this  encouraging  vein,  and  like- 
wise emphasizing  the  portrayal  of  those  Southern 
characteristics  that  have  given  Mr.  Stanton  a 
place  among  our  foremost  dialect  poets.] 

A   PRETTY   GOOD    WORLD. 

Pretty  good  world  if  you  take  it  all  around — 

Pretty  good  world,  good  people  ! 
Better  be  on  than  under  the  ground- 
Pretty  good  world,  good  people  ! 
Hetter  be  here  where  the  skies  are  as  blue 
As  the  eyes  of  your  sweetheart  a-smilin'  at  you 
belter  than  lyin'  'neath  daisies  and  dew- 
Pretty  good  world,  good  people  ! 

Pretty  good  world  with  its  hopes  and  its  fears  - 
Pretty  good  world,  good  people! 

Sun  twinkles  through  the  rain  of  its  tears- 
Pretty  good  world,  good  people! 

Better  be  here,  in  the  pathway  you  know — 

Where   the  thorn's   in    the  garden  where  sweet 
roses  grow, 

Than   to  rest  where  you  feel  not  the  fall  o'  the 
snow — 

Pretty  good  world,  good  people  ! 

Pretty  good  world  !    Let  us  sing  it  that  way- 
Pretty  good  world,  good  people  ! 

Make  up  your  mind  that  you're  in  it  to  stay— 
At  least  for  a  season,  good  people  ! 

Pretty  good  world,  with  its  dark  and  its  bright — 

Pretty  good  world,  with  its  love  and  its  light  ; 

Sing  it  that  way  till  you  whisper,  "  Good-night !" 
Pretty  good  world,  good  people  ! 

"TOLLABLE    WELL  !  " 

Spite  o'  the  tempests  a-blowin'. 

Still  had  one  story  to  tell  : 
Bright,  sunny  weather,  or  snowin', 

Alius  felt  "  tollable  well." 

• 

Half  o'  the  settlement  sighin'— 
Things  gone  to  ruin,  pell-mell  ! 

Never  did  hear  him  a-cryin' — 
Alius  felt  "  tollable  well !  " 

'Course  he  had  trouble  an'  sorrow 

(Come  to  us  all  fer  a  spell), 
But,  seein'  a  brighter  to-morrow. 

He  alius  felt  "  tollable  well." 

JUST   WHISTLE. 

When  times  are  bad  an'  folks  are  sad 

An'  gloomy  day  by  day. 
Jest  try  your  best  at  lookin'  glad 

An'  whistle  'em  awaj-. 

Don't  mind  how  troubles  bristle  ; 
Jest  take  a  rose  or  thistle. 

Hold  your  own 
An'  change  j-our  tone 
An'  whistle,  whistle,  whistle  ! 

A  song  is  worth  a  world  o'  sighs. 

When  red  the  lightnings  play, 
Look  for  the  rainbow  in  the  skies 

An'  whistle  'em  away. 

Don't  mind  how  troubles  bristle, 
The  rose  comes  with  the  thistle. 

Hold  your  own 
An'  change  your  tone 
An'  whistle,  whistle,  whistle  ! 

Each  day  comes  with  a  life  that's  new, 

A  strange,  continued  story, 
But  still  beneath  a  bend  o'  blue 

The  world  rolls  on  to  glory. 

Don't  mind  how  troubles  bristle  ; 
Jest  take  a  rose  or  thistle. 

Hold  your  own 
An'  change  your  tone 
An*  whistle,  whistle,  whistle  1 


••THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITtk  CABIM^T 

48  ill.  lon^,  31  III.  >lcr|>.  yj4. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Type  writer  Table  Cabinet 

47  \n    l>  n^',  34  III.  li  n  ;..  Jio. 

Hade  ofOolden  Oak.  and  Hand- 

■omoly  FiDUhad. 


The  Cundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase 


The  chca[>r--t.  Imniic^t  and 
most  SL-rviccalile  pieces  of  office 
furniture  iu;i<lc. 

Sold  on  approval,  charges  paid 

-.*3t  of  ihc  Ko...Uy  M'.uuiains.  {\c 
It  Thirty  (loys— if  nut  sat.slactory, 
return  it  at  our  ex[ven&e,  and  wc  w|U 
refuml  your  money. 

Write  fur  lllnvtr.itcd  catalogue  of 
the  Uearl.orn  Cilnnets. 


1>K  AKIIOKX     HKsK 

Itlrmliiichutn,   Ala 


CO. 


mEanaixzEiii!] 


No  matter  where  your  inopfi'ty 
is  located,  I  can  find  a  cash  buyer 
for  it.     Write  for  iiiy  plan. 

FRANK    P.   CLEVELAND, 

■■  Thf  Kfut  Estnir  Esptrt." 
7809  AduiiiH  Express  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 


I'ronounred  the 

beat  liv  tli"iiKjitiil»<it  iiB<T>'. 
HlRhlrnriixlKxl  iniolidOolden  Oak 
Price  peraectlon,  with  d<ior.  $1.75.  wiiln.ui  iL.or.Sl.  s.i.t 
on  approTal.  frt-ltrlit  pn-iuml.  liirrct  frmn  fartorv.  hi-iid  fm 
Catalogue  No.  Ko.  The  C  J  Lunditrom  Co..Little'FalU.N  Y. 
lyTiik; 


FoRMKIlLY 


:  STA.sKAiiii  Mki 


WE    SAVE    YOU    50:- 

Uavr  ttti  inaktfvof  ty[>rwrlt<T«.  inan^  m*  ^'f^i  mi%  iirM  . 
L4)Wt«t  |>rli-'rBaDilstroiiK««l|;uaraiit4^«-.  Wr  rrbl,  l>u  , 
Bfll  or  cxi'tiantfa  niaihlnirm.  St-ttd  on  appr<'%al,  '-rM- 
month 'h  ffui  i<.»  applv  "n  itmrhlnr  Writ*  for  catn- 
l<>tfHan<l  factorv  )  ric<-R.  Tvi>rwritm,  all  tnake*.  "K." 
fJlfire  Inrnituff  \o.  IM  ;    lloua**  Fnrrilturf  N».  »». 

E.  II.  STAKFOKD  k  BKOS..  IS  20  Van  Barcn 


iiKtt 


EOLITABLE 


ij 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE   PRESIDENT 


h®  A  HAPPY 

THANKSGIVING, 

Twentj  years  ago — on  Novemter  26-,l8o2" 
a  young  man ,  31  years  of  age ,  took  out  Endowment 
.       No.25l,427mtlieEquitaUe  for  $10,000.  He  paid 
i)      $487.  *°  and  eacK  year  since  has  paid  a  similar  amount. 

,  This  year —  two  days  before  Thanksgiving- 

his  policy  matures,and  he  can  receive  in  cash 

•  $14,885.30 

This  is  a  return  o(  all  premiums  paid  — 
%     and  $5,137.30  in  addition  —  to  say  nothing  of 

fhe  protection  of  $10,000  of  assurance  for  20 
vk^  years.  


'  Vacancies  in  evvry  State  for  men  of  energy  and  character  to  acl  as  representatives. 


Send  this  coupon  for  particulars  of  such  ft.  policy  issued  at  your  at^e. 
THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  120  Broadway,  New  York.  Dept.  No.  56 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for  $ 

if  issued  at years  of  age. 


Name. 


.Address. 


Readers  of  The  Litebart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Especially 
for 
BOYS 


Better- Wear 

SHOES,  $3.50 

have  t*et  u  nt'W  atandurd  In  both  girls'  and 
tiipvx'  Mlioes.  We  ship  them  to  you  by  ex- 
presH,  prepaid,  guarantee  a  lit,  and  thor- 
ouk;li  ttatiHlactiori  or  money  returned.  Send 
fur  tH>olc  sbnwinK  beautiful  Btylea  and  sizes, 
and  telling  liow  to  order. 

BETTER  WEAR  SHOE  SHOP. 
Berwick,  Pa. 


Coal  at 


$20.00 

^Per  Ton  is 


WORTH  SAVING. 

THE  POWERS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 


WILL   SAVE 


* 


Assures  an  even  temperature.  Fits 
any  furnace,  old  or  new.  ^ot  Air, 
5tram  or  Hot  Water.  Easily  attached. 
Regulates  itself.     Sent  on  trial. 

lOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

36  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


These  trade-mark  crls 

Olut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOLR 
Unlike    all 
For 
fARWELL  &  RHIN 


nea  on  every  package. 

its  «» 

STALS, 


Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask   Grocers, 
write 
eftown.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


MAKE  MONEY  EVENINGS. 

Jlpn  employed  durintr  the  d.iy  c.in  make  money  even- 
int-'s  giving  publii-  exhibitions  with  Mucio  Lanteru  or 
^tercoptleon.     Little  capital  needed. 

Write  for  particulars.    260  page  catalogue  FREE. 
UcALLlSTEK,  ilfg.  Optician,  49  .\us»au  St.,  -N.  V. 


MORNI.S'G   AND   NMGHT. 

We  can  not  know  the  way  - 

Or  ie  it  lead  to  da:  r  t<>  liKht  ; 

It  li  but  this  :  To  »i  nixnv-ray  — 

1  .J  di  earn  the  dream  — i"  do  the  deed  to-day, 
.\nd  then,  tjood-night ! 

A    .SPRINGTIME    PHII-OSOPHER. 

I   kin    tell    w'en    Springtime    comin'    by  de   mos" 

onfall/ in'  sijjns  ; 
Tain't  de  lisin'sap  what  tingle  ler  de  tiptop  er 

de  pines. 
Or  de  fros*  what  lef  de  furrer,  or  de  larks  a-flyin' 

low, 
Or  de  whistle  er  de  pa'tiidije   kaze    he  love  his 

sweetheart  so ! 

But  I  sorter  hez  a  feelin"  what  I  dunno  how  tei 

call, 
Dat  ef  I  wus  a  blossom  I'd  hang  low,  en  never  fall  ! 
Dat  ef  Gabrul  blowed  his  trumpet  for  de  sleepin' 

folks  ter  rise 
I'd  des  feel  too  contented  fer  ter  wake  en  rub  my 

eyes  ! 

Hit's  somepin'  in  de  eh-ments—ds  blowin'  er  de 
breeze, 

De  listenin'  er  de  lily  fer  de  comin'  er  de  bees ; 

De  lazy  river  jfwine  'long  a  feelin'  er  his  way 

Ter  de  medders,  en  sweet  places  whar  de  honey- 
suckles stay. 

De  sun,  he  say  "  Good-mawnin' !  "  whar  de  fiel's  is 

drench  wid  dew, 
En  I  des  ain't  enterprisin'  'nuff  ter  tell'm,  "  Same 

ter  you  ! " 
De  trees,  dey  tells  me  "  Howdy  !    We  a-dressin' 

fer  de  show. 
En  soon  we'll  meet  de  mockin'  birds  en  swing  'em 

high  en  low  ! " 

But  I  never  makes  no  answer  !    I  des  lays  back  so 

still 
En  lazy  in  de  sunshine— lak  I  los'  my  way  en  will ! 
Wid  eyes  shet  tight,  en  dreamin'  in  my  app'inted 

place, 
I  wouldn't  bresh  a  bluefly  f'um  de  furrers  in  my 

face  ! 

Oh,  I  knows  w'en  Spring's  a-comin',  en  I  done  laid 

down  my  rule, 
Dat  I  wuzn't  bo'n  fer  plowin'  en  gee-hawin'  er  de 

mule, 
But  fer  listenin'   ter  de  cattle  bells  'cross  daisies 

cool  en  deep, 
Wid  de  feelin'  what  de  trees  hez  w'en  dey  rocks  de 

birds  ter  sleep ! 

HE   DANCES   LIFE  AWAY. 
Does  he  ask  how  corn  is  sellin',  or  if  cotton's  up 

or  down  ? 
Is  he  bothered  'bout  the  country,   or    the  stocks 

that  make  the  town  ? 
Is  he  worried   'bout  the  winter,  is  he  sighin'  fer 

the  May  .> 
No  !    A  feller  picks  the  banjer,  an'  he  dances  life 

away  ! 

Does  he  shrink  from  all  the  toilin'  in  the  white 
blaze  o'  the  sun, 

In  the  hot  sand  o'  the  furrow  where  the  larks  be- 
fore him  run  ? 

No  !  You  never  find  him  tired  ;  when  the  sun  has 
left  the  day 

A  feller  picks  the  banjer  an'  he  dances  life  away  ! 

No  problem  of  the  races  in  the  hovel  or  the  dome  ; 

He  knows  his  face  is  blacker  than  the  chimney- 
back  at  home, 

But  ever  more  it's  smilin',  an'  he's  happy  night 
an'  daj-, 

For  a  feller  picks  the  banjer,  an'  he  dances  life 


Emmy   Lou : 

Her    Book 
Heart 


"  In   iome  respects  the  most  notable  piae 
of  fiction  of  the  last  decade. ' ' 

— Louisville   Post. 


George     Madden     Martin 

O^ver   Fifty    Pictures 
By    Charles   L.    Hinton 


' '  '  Emmy  Lou '   is   a  ju-venile  classic  no 
adult  critic  can  neglect  or  despise. ' ' 

—  Nfw   York   World. 


^1.50 
McClure,    Phillips  &   Co. 

NEW   YORK 


This  Chair 
will  Jit  you. 
Write  us. 


Factory 
Price 


Direct 

from 

Factory:. 

Leather  and  Mahogany 

You  can  buy  this  chair  or  any  design  in  our  catalogue 
direct  from  our  factory  for  one-third  less  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  at  retail  for  something  not  as 
good.  VVe  are  the  makers.  On  approval— We 
take  the  risk  of  pleasing  you.  Guarantee  safe  deliv- 
ery and  pay  freight  as  per  terms.  Everything  not 
satisfactory  comes  back  at  onr  expense. 

Before  buying,  write  for  our  catalogue  of  Fine 
Leather  Couches,  Chairs  and  Davenports,  (free) 

nanufactiirind'S'Co. 

202  Columbia  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 


A.M> 
«>THKi 

INVALIDS'   GOODS 

iJEC  iiMXi; 
Cll.VlliS 

Comfort 

lor  All 

(at- 

aloL'iii' 

Frtf. 


STEVENS   CIIAIH   CO. 
202  Sixth  Si.,Pllt8buri:.l'u. 


fcANDLE 

VfowekV 


,     THE  "SUN"    OUTSHINES  THEM    ALL, 

Burns  90  per  cent,  air  aod  10  per  cent,  hytlro-carbon  gas — coats  bat  little 
I  more  thau  daylight.     Coufornia  to  insurance  underwriters'  rules.     The 
ideal  light  for  home,  church,  hall  or  busines.s. 

Write  For  Our  Liberal  Terms  To  Agents. 
Branch  supply  dcpota  ia  all  the  larger  cities. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.     box  6io.  canton,  o. 

(LicenBee  of  the  ground  jatents  for  vapor  lamps.) 


Readers  of  The  LiTKRARr  Digest  are  aslsed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Song. 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
I  wove  a  net  for  Sonp 

Of  sunlight  and  blue  air 
To  prison  her  swift  wings, 

Entangling  her  gold  hair  ; 
But  only  sightless  things 

Have  fallen  in  my  snare. 

1  build  a  house  for  Song 
Of  pillared  shine  and  shower. 

That  she  therein  might  find 
Delight  in  some  chance  hour  ; 

But  only  restless  wind 
Disturbs  the  leaf-hid  bower. 

— In  London  Outlook. 

The  Shell. 

By  John  B.  T.auk. 

tiilence— a  deeper  sea— 
Now  sunders  thee, 
isave  from  the  primal  tone — 
Thy  mother's  moan. 

Within  her  waves  hadst  thou 
No  voice  as  now  : 
A  life  of  exile  long 
Hath  taught  thee  song. 

— In  October  Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Cup. 

By  Els.\  Barker. 

The  golden  Jemshid,  so  the  Persians  say, 
Possessed  a  magic  cup  with  seven  rings 
That  —  filled    with    wine  —  reflected    wondrous 
things  : 

The  secrets  of  the  seven  worlds  that  sway 

In  raptured  rime,  their  morrow,  yesterday 
And  now,— ay,  and  the  fond  imaginings 
Of  every  soul  that  sorrows,  dreams  or  sings. 

From  dim  creation's  dawn  to  the  last  day. 

Thy  body,  my  Beloved,  is  for  me 
That  magic  cup  ;  my  love  is  the  red  wine. 
In  thee  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  are  mine, 

The  secrets  of  the  stars  and  of  the  sea, 
The  avid  prayers  of  every  hidden  shrine, — 

All  are  reflected  for  my  soul  in  thee  ! 

—In  October  /bookman. 


Work. 

By  M.\Ro.\RKT  Steele  Anderson. 

Mine  is  the  shape  forever  set  between 

The  thought  and  form,  the  vision  and  the  deed  ; 

The  hidden  light,  the  glory  all  unseen, 

I  bring  to  mortal  senses,  mortal  need. 

Who  loves  me  not,  my  sorrowing  slave  is  he. 
Bent  with  a  burden,  knowing  oft  the  rod  ; 
But  he  who  loves  me  shall  my  master  be. 
And  use  me  with  the  joyance  of  a  god. 

Man's  lord  or  servant,  still  I  am  his  friend  ; 
Desire  for  me  is  simple  as  his  breath  ; 
Yea,  waiting,  old  and  toilless,  for  the  end, 
He  prays  that  he  may  find  me  after  death. 

— In  October  McClure's  Mag;azinf. 


Pears' 

thing 


P--"-' 


IS     no 


'ears'     soap 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Dainty  Little  Great  Books 


NEW  SIZE 

One  Volume 


OLD  5IZE 
Two  Volumes 


Type  same  size  in  both 


Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world, 
makes  it  possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than 
a  magazine.  The  size  is  only  \\  x  6|  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.  Each 
novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume.  The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as 
that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

New  Century  Library 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable 
ever  published  and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  25  Vols.     H.indsomely  bound  in  the  followine 

styles.    Cloth,  gilt  top.  $1.00  .i  volume;  Leather  I. imp.  cilt  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  Leather  Boards,  gilt 

edge's,  $1.50  a  volume.     .Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  bindings 
BUNYAN.     The  Pilgrim's   Progress,  The   Holv  War  and  Crace  .Abounding.     Complete  in  i  volume.     Cloth, 

gilt  lop,  .$1  00  :  Venetian  Morocco  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 
TENNYSON.     The  Poetical  Works  (1830-1859)  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     Complete  in  1  volume.    Cloth,  gilt 

top,  $1.00  ;   Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1 .50. 
CARLYLE.     The  French  Revolution.     Complete  in  1  volume.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  SI.OO:  Leather  Limp,  gilt 

edues,  $1   50. 
BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums.     Complete  in  i  volume      Cloth,  gill  top,  $1.25  ;  leather 

Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.75. 

For  .sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  pricff.     Descriptive  Ibus  on  application  10 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pub's.  Dept  H.  37=41  East  18th  St.,  NEW   YORK 


PORTABlf^^ 

Pool- Billiard 

TABLE 


FOR.  HOME  PLAYING 

BILLIARDS 


$15  to  $45 


POOL,  BALLETTO,  TENPINS,  ETCX 

(JSE    IN     ANY     ROOM 

Feet.        WEKiHT,  30  to  70  Lbs. 


Sizes,  3,  6,  6V2  and 

Recently  improved.     Place  on  dining  or  library  table,  or 
on  our  folding  stand  ;  set  away  in  closet  or  behind  door.       , 
Rich  mahogany  frame,  with  bed  of  patent  laminated       O' 
wood,  steel  braced  ;  the  only  lx;d  that  will  remain  ^ 

perfectly  level  under  all  conditions  ;  green  broadcloth        "^^ 
cover,  best    rubber    and    steel    cushions,   regular 
pockets  with  pocket  covers,  lO  finest  balls,  4  cues :     ^^  . 
40   implements,  gratis.     Sent  on  trial.     Write  for       ~^ 
booklet  and  colored  plates,  free  :   also  lor  name  of  your 
local  dealer. 
We  make  the  best  F<^LDi.Nt;  P.arlor    Tennis   T.able.         Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  228  Spring  Street,  Portland,  Me.,  and  New  York 

Also  Manufacturers  Burrowes  Rustless  Insect  .Screens,  Made  to  Order. 


I  Print  lYIy  Own  Cards 

I'iiHul.Trs,  Newspjiiier.  1  "i  es.-;  ♦.">.  Larper 
sizi-.  +18.  M<MH-y  s.iver.  Bil-  prntlts 
|u  intinir  for  orhefs.  Type-settin(Jr  easy, 
i-ulis  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  iiftier,  &e..  to  faelorv. 
THK  PRESS  CO.,  Meridon.  Conn. 


KLIP    BINDER 

'  II''    Kl.lhS  nnd  the  (over  form  tlie  KI.IP 

i.N'l>EK.     You  can  cover  a  niatrazine  or 

iM't  a  volume  in  ten   seiomlis.     Instantly 

i     i.rri    \.ib]e.     Sample  (iczen  Klips,  uith  kt'vs. 

^     "'i  • 't  f"r..T  cents.  C'o\  er  priee-ll-i  Irec. 

H    H.  BALLARD.  327.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
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The  Echo. 

Hy  ALi>v»liii  Coll. 

A  tbnnderiiiif  ton*,  hard  driven  down  •  glen, 

'  .  iilain'*  feet, 

A  •■  y,  then 

Kelui  U«U,  it  IiuiaheU  ecUu.  pale  and  sweet. 

!n  nnoieot  dayiia  voice  of  mighty  power 
S^ng  out  the  glory  of  our  land  to  be  ;— 

BaiW  fr.^m  the  walls  of     - this  hour 

rtidt  wurJ  returns,  a  lecy  I 

—In  September  LifpiHi.i/U' i  .\Jagazme 


A  Men^ory 
By  Jt'U*  C.  k.  :»oRi< 

A  gray  sarcophagus  beside  ,.  wail 
Crumbling  and  ivy-grown  and  gra;-  with  age. 
O'er  which  a  yew-tree,  on  whose  wricicled  page 
Was  writ  the  lesson  that- Time  writes  for  all, 
Whispered  of  years  remote  and  j.ast  recall, 
Whispered  of  man's  resistless  heritage- 
Death  and  decay.  Oblivion's  stern  gage. 
And  the  long  silences  that    round  him  fall. 
But  lo  I  Kind  earth  and  gentle  winds  had  tilled 
The  empty  shrine  with  largess  !   Tall  grass  grew 
And  gay  flowers  bloomed,  whereonce  the  dead 
had  lain  ; 
Love  built  its  nest  there,  and  its  rapture  trilled  ; 
A   white   Iamb  cropped   the   young   leaves   wet 
with  dew, 
And  Life  still  lived  where  life  had  once  been 
slain  ! 

—  In    October  Scribnei' s  Magazine. 


The  Sound  of  the  Ax. 

By    FkA.NtIS    STEK.NE    F.\L.M1R. 

The  young  moose  thought  this  alien  sound 
Meant  some  new  breed  of  wolf  or  hound, — 
But  the  bull  who  led  them  understood. 
And  made  for  the  N'orth  and  a  wilder  wood  ; 

The  lynx-cat  snarled  his  hate  and  fear, 
Snorted  shrill  the  listening  deer, — 
A  flash  of  gray,  a  flash  of  red. 
Showed  where  lynx  and  red  deer  fled. 

Out  from  his  lair  the  black  bear  flung. 
Left  his  mate  to  carry  her  young, 
Headlong  fled  to  a  distant  den,— 
He  knew  this  sound  was  a  sound  of  men  ! 

Soon  but  faint  receding  tracks 
Remain  to  a  forest  plagued  by  the  ax  ! 

— In  October  Lifpincott's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Zula's  Premonition  of  Death.— The  inquest 
held  on  the  death  of  Emile  Zola  demonstrated  that 
he  succumbed  to  the  poisonous  action  of  carbon 
dioxid,  merely  because  he  jumped  lo  his  feet  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  Had  he  remained  on  the  bed 
with  his  wife,  he  possibly  would  have  escaped 
death.  The  fact  that  he  jumped  suddenly  while 
he  should  have  been  unconscious  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heavy  gas  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
following  declaration  made  by  the  De  Goncourts 
in  their  journal  under  the  date  of  .March  6,  1S82  : 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  Love  or  r>eath  is  al  •  ays 
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tne  subject  of  our  after-dinner  talk.  .  .  .  Zola  says 
that  his  mother  died  at  Medan,  and  that,  the  stair- 
case being  too  narrow,  it  was  necessary  to  brinjj 
the  coffin  down  through  a  window  ;  and  that  he 
never  looks  at  that  window  even  accidentally  with- 
out asking  himself  who  will  be  the  first  one- him- 
self or  his  wife — to  come  down  through  the  same 
window  :  'Yes,  since  that  day  death  is  always  at 
the  bottom  o(  our  thoughts,  and  often  we  have  a 
night-light  in  our  room  now— very  often  during 
the  night,  while  looking  at  my  wife,  who  is  not 
asleep,  I  feel  that  she  is  thinking  of  the  same  thing, 
and  we  remain  in  that  slate  without  alluding  to 
our  common  thonglit  .  .  .  through  shame,  yes, 
through  a  kind  of  shame.  Oh,  this  thought  is  ter- 
rible, and  terror  comes  to  our  eyes.  There  are 
nights  when  I  suddenly  jump  to  my  feet,  near  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  and  during  a  few  seconds  I  re- 
main in  a  state  of  indescribable  fright.' " 

Mr.  H.  Hardwin,  who  recalls  in  the  Jllnslratioii 
this  passage  of  the  De  Goncourts'  journal,  wonders 
if  Zola  does  not  owe  his  untimely  death  to  a  sud- 
den impulse  to  jump  which  seized  him  as  it  had 
before.  At  all  events  he  thinks  that  the  coinci- 
dence is  striking. —  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

Mascagiii'8  "  Dewey  Ode."  -A  good  story  is 
told  concerning  Mascagni's  "  Dewey  Ode,"  which 
the  celebrated  Italian  was  requested  to  write  just 
before  the  return  of  Admiral  Dewey  from  the 
Philippines.  According  to  the  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger, all  the  celebrations  had  ceased  and  Admiral 
Dewey  had  settled  down  before  Mascagni's  ode 
was  in  the  committee's  hands.  The  committee 
returned  the  music,  telling  him  it  arrived  too  late 
and  requesting  him  to  relieve  the  committee  of 
its  $2,000  indebtedness  to  him.  The  Ledger  says 
further  : 

The  composer  stuck  the  ode  in  a  pigeonhole  of 
his  desk  and  thought  no  more  about  it  for  a  while. 
Then  he  remembered  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  some  time  before  requested  hiin  to 
write  an  ode  for  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  XIII 
It  occurred  to  Mascagni  to  hope  that  the  corona- 
tion was  not  over,  too.  Having  ascertained  that 
it  was  not,  he  realized  that  an  ode  was  an  ode,  and 
peans  of  joy  were  peans  of  joy  the  world  over. 
He  could  inject  a  few  flourishes  for  "  Long  Live 
the  King,"  and  make  a  hit  in  Madrid.  With  the 
order  from  Madrid  had  come  a  request  that  Mas- 
cagni himself  appear  there  to  conduct  the  playing 
of  his  composition.  So  he  put  his  ode  and  a  few 
other  things  in  a  dress-suit  case  and  started  oflf  in 
fine  holiday  humor. 

He  was  aggrieved  that  no  committee  awaited 
him  at  the  station  to  conduct  him  in  triumph  to 
his  hotel.  However,  he  found  a  hack-driver  who 
consented  for  a  consideration,  quite  considerable 
of  a  consideration  it  was,  to  conduct  him  to  the 
best  hotel  there,  minus  the  triumph.  But  the 
hotel  would  have  none  of  him.  It  met  his  aston- 
ishment and  indignation  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  full.  He  pleaded  vainly.  "  But  think  who  I 
am  !  "  They  replied  :  "  We've  got  a  coronation  on 
our  hands  and  no  time  to  think  who  j-ou  are." 
Finally,  however,  as  a  great  favor,  they  gave  him 
a  room  on  the  top  floor,  at  160  pesos  a  day.  From 
there  he  opened  communication  with  his  recreant 
committee,  and  in  the  evening  was  waited  on  bv 
an  imposing  pe'rsona.ge,  who  informed  him  that  his 
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»ervices  were  no  longer  in  demand  by  the  .Spanish 
<; nvcrnment.     It  had  learned  with  pain  and  sur- 
•  1  111*  Mttontion*  to  the  American  people,  that 
lie  li.i  I  actually   writ   ■  '      celebrating 

the   return  i.f  that  ..  Mascagni 

s.ii:\  put  lii<  ode  iMicW  lu  ,,^  .;,.s.,^uit  case  and 
t....k  itie  next  train  for  IVsju'..  He  has  since  been 
ci.niiderably  cheered  by  the  suggestion  that  he 
miKht  persuade  the  authorities  of  the  St  Louis 
Kxposition  to  buy  it  as  an  expressions  of  the  peaos 
of  jiiy  oc-eusioned  by  their  opening. 


CiHueral  Young  ami  the  Kuliier. — General 
Corbin,  who  has  returned  home  after  witnessing 
the  German  maneuvers,  relates  an  incident  of  his 
stay  in  Germany  which  is  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald.     The  Kaiser  asked  General  Young  : 

"  '  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Germany,  General  ? ' 

"'Well,'  replied  General  Young,  'I've  never 
been  in  this  part  of  Germany  before.' 

"'Not  in  this  part  ?' queried  the  Kaiser,  smil- 
ing.    '  What  German  places  have  you  seen  ? ' 

"' Oh,' replied  General  Young,  with  the  most 
serious  face, 'I've  been  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati  often.' 

"The  peal  of  laughter  from  the  Bmperor's  lips 
caused  the  members  of  his  staff,  who  were  sitting 
on  their  horses  some  distances  away,  to  look  at 
the  Kaiser  and  the  American  generals  with  con- 
siderable astonishment. 

"  The  Kaiser  was  so  tickled  by  General  Young's 
German  explorations  that  he  led  him  over  to 
where  the  Empress  was,  presented  him,  and  re- 
peated to  her  what  Young  had  said." 

King  Ktlward  in  Disguise.  — The  London  At. 
A.  /*.,  tells  this  story  of  King  Edward  : 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  King  was  Prince 
of  Wales  and  he  was  better  able  than  nowadays  to 
gratify  his  tastes  for  the  methods  of  "  the  good 
Haroun-al-Raschid,"  he  was  taking  a  walk  alone 
in  St.  James's  Park  before  breakfast.  He  found 
himself  followed  by  a  well-dressed  but  crazy- 
looking  old  woman.  He  had  seen  and  suffered 
from  her  before,  so  he  ignored  her  .sedulously  and 
severely,  and  continued  his  stroll  until  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  homeward.  Then  the  woman 
stood  right  before  him  and  curtsied.  The  Prince 
raised  his  hat  and  tried  to  pass  on.     But  in  vain. 

"  I  have  a  grievance,  your  Royal  Highness,"  be- 
gan the  stranger,  drawing  from  her  handbag  a 
big,  closely  written  parchment  roll. 

"  Ach,  madam,  thees  ees  not  ze  first  lime  I  have 
been  taken  for  ze  Pr-rrince  of  Wales,"  was  the 
reply  in  a  gruff  voice,  and  with  a  fine  natural 
German  accent. 

The  old  lady  flashed  a  look  of  deepest  scorn 
upon  the  Teutonic  "  double"  of  the  King  that  was 
to  be.  Then  she  put  away  her  precious  docu- 
ments and  said  loftily,  with  the  rather  pitiful 
vanity  of  her  class— the  Miss  Elites  of  real  life  :  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  know  personally  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  and  if  my  eyesight  were 
not  becoming  so  bad  nowadays  I  would  never 
have  made  such  an  astonishing  error  as  to  have 
taken  you  for  the  Prince  of  Wales !  " 
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Send  for 
the  free  t>ook, 
"Dressing 
for  Health." 


~^Better  than 
an  Overcoat 

Wright's  Health  Un- 
derwear iH  BO  COB- 
structed  that  It  retains 
the  natural  beat  of 
the  body  while  It 
riialntulMM  a  conNtant 
ventilation  of  the  skin 

without   admitting  cold. 

The  man  or  woman  ttiat 

wea  rs 

WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 

The  Fleece  of  Comfobt, 
won't  need  wraps  except  in 
extremest  weather— if  ttien. 
Wright's  costs  no  more  than 
any  other  good  underwear- 
some  at  %\  a  garment. 

WRIttllT'S  IIEALXn 
UM>EKWEAK  CO. 

75  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


Protects 
Against 
Temperatxire 
Changes. 

The  StaLndard  Sanitary 

UnderAvear  for 

Men,  Women  eLnd  Children. 

Endorsed  by  I.eadingr  Physicians. 

Also  various  Jaeger  Novellies  and  Specialties, 


Don't  forsr«-t  that  the  Best  is  the  Cheap- 
est aud  that  the  Crst  'Wealth  is  liealth. 


ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   FREE. 


DR.  JAEGER  S.  W.  S.  CO.'S  OWN  STORES. 

NEW  YORK:  16  W.  23d  St.,  155-157  B'way 

BROOKLYN:  504  Fulton  Street. 

BOSTON :  230-232  BoyJston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA :  1510  Chestnut  Street. 

CHICAGO :  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Jason's  Mistake.— Jason,  having  returned  from 
the  Argonaulic  expedition,  seemed  much  down- 
cast. 

"But  didn't  you  get  the  Golden  Fleece?"  in- 
quired his  friends. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  weary  adventurer,  "  but  it's 
the  sealskin  cloak  my  wife  wants  that  is  the 
trouble  now." 


MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 
DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE, 

Class  and  Society  Rings  and  Pins. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery. 


resc^m. 
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CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fcvcr.Dlphtheria.Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  tall  to  use  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  aflfections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interestinij  descriptive  boolclet  is  sent  free,  which  g^ives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  OruKelst*. 
VAPO.rRE«OI.ENE  CO..  180  Fulton  Street,  New  Vorl. 


,  ,      „.  ,     ^^sorrelfeluri Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  Ihe  LrrERARY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"THE  PERFECT  FOOD" 

FOK 

Brain  and  Muscle 

PURE 

PALATABLE 

POPULAR 

Millions  nre  eating  MALTA-VITA, 
"tlie  perfect  food." 

IT  GIVES  HEALTH,  STRENGTH 
AND  HAPPINESS 

Tastes  Good  —  Because  It  Is  Good 


MALTA- VITA  is  the  original  and  only 
perffctly  cooked,  thoroughly  malted,  flakid, 
and  toasted  whole  luheat  food,  yet  iii:iiiy 
inferior  imitations  are  offered  the  public 
under  different  names. 

MALTA-VITA  contains  more  nntritiori, 
more  tissue-huildiii^f  qualities,  more  nerve 
stimulant  than  is  found  in  any  otlier  food. 

ISeware  of  imitations.  Insist  on  getting 
Malta-ViU.'the  perfect  food. 

KEQUIKES    NO    COOKING. 
ALWAYS   READY  TO  EAT. 

SOLD   BY  GROCERS 


IIaiiTifacttir«d  b; 

MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Torouto,  Cauada 


I'erceiving  that  he  had  followed  the  wrong 
course,  he  steered  for  the  frozen  North.— .,Wa; 
York  Sun. 


The  New  Standard.— "  What  became  of  Jones?" 

"  Failed.     He's  a  has-been." 

•'  And  Smith.'" 

"  Rich.     He's  a  coal-bin." — J^'ew  York  Sun. 


ArranKing     Mie     Price.  —  PlCTUKE     DEALER  : 

This,  sir,  is  the  finest  thmg  we  have  in  the  house— 
a  genuine  Rembrandt." 

Pakve.nl;  :  "  Ah,  yes;  I  see  it  at  a  glance.  Tell 
Mr.  Rembrandt  I'd  like  to  have  him  dine  with  me 
to-night,  and  we  can  talk  over  the  price."— A'A/Zd- 
delphia  Ledger. 


$45 


TOLMAN 
RANGES 

with    reservoir  Kiiil    hiph    closet. 
We  ship  riuiKe  for  exaniiimtion 
without  a  eent  in  ndvnnee.     If 
yon  likeit  |iHvS'2l  T.'iaiid  freight 
and  take  ranpe  for 

30  Days 
FREE  Trial. 

If   not  satisfiK'tory   we   apree 

to    refuuo    your 

niuney.      Tulnian 

Kanges  are  made  of 

best  wrought  steel. 

Oven  17>4i21  In.    Six 

8  In.  holes.     Best 

Dakers  aud  roasters 

on  earth.    Bu  rn  any- 

thini;       .\s  best  OS 

lined  flues. 

Guaranteed 
8  years. 

Will  save  their  cost  in  fuel  in 
One  Year.  Write  to-day  for 
our  new  Catalogue. 


$21. 75 

Great    Foundry   Sale. 


Dept. 


Jt'D80K 
K  18 


TOI.MAX    COMP.*XV, 

««  Lake  Street,  Cbica^o. 


FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 


_(rood    Board    for    sen- 
sible people,  at  reason- 
able rates.    Hotel  Verona,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 


Tlie  Way  of  a  Maid.— 

She  told  him  not  to  come,  and  then, 

Because  the  poor  wretch  stayed  away. 
Jeered  at  the  faithlessness  of  men. 

She  told  him  that  he  must  not  stay. 

And  then,  because  the  poor  soul  went. 
Would  scarcely  speak  to  him  next  day. 

She  told  him  he  must  never  dare 

To  kiss  her,  and  when  he  obeyed 
She  wept  because  He  did  not  care. 

These  be  the  strange  ways  of  a  maid 

That  make  men  old  before  their  time, 
The  mighty  weak;  the  brave,  afraid. 

— THEOnosiA  Gaurison,  in  Puck. 

Hamlet  Fixed  Him.  — Hamlet  was  rehearsing 
his  famous  soliloquy,  when  he  saw  a  countrvman 
looking  through  the  latticed  window  at  him. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  peeper, 
however,  Hamlet  continued  :  I 

"  To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  , 
rubber."  • 

The  countryman  took  the  hint  and  hurried  on 
his  way.— .V^w  York  Sun. 


Golfiiis  Song.- 

Tho  rain  may  fall  or  wind  may  blow, 

Or  pleasant  be  the  weather, 
A  happy  fellowship  we  know 

Who  tramp  the  links  together. 

The  summer  sun  is  in  our  eyes, 
Our  cheeks  are  red  as  roses, 

And  where  the  golden  sunshine  lies 
There's  sunburn  on  our  noses. 

Our  hearts  become  as  children's  hearts. 

With  little  joys  delighted. 
For  every  worldly  care  departs 

When  the  first  tee  is  sighted. 
O  freedom  of  the  open  day 

Upon  the  rolling  meadow. 
No  gold  your  virtue  can  repay 

In  sunshine  or  in  shadow  ! 
For  tho  it  rain  or  tho  it  blow, 

Or  pleasant  be  the  weather, 
The  heart  of  happiness  we  know 

Who  tramp  the  links  together. 
-Louise  Mokg.^n  Sill,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


Natural     History    of    the    Young    Girl.— The 

young  girl  is  not  peculiar  to  any  locality,  but 
flourishes  in  all  climates,  and  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions,  tho  at  seaside  resorts, 
dances,  and  occasionally  by  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  in  the  mountains  she  obtains  her  best  growth. 
The  Esquibean,  or  Boston  variety,  is  observed  as 
far  north  as  the  Back  Bay. 

These  young  creatures  are  sought  extensively 
by  sportsmen  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  best  equipment  for  the  sport  is  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  gilt-edged  securities  and  a  strong 
right  arm.  Oftentimes  when  seemingly  securely 
bagged  they  get  away,  and  when  they  congregate 
in  large  numbers,  their  natural  timidity  is  replaced 
by  a  desperate  courage.  They  have  been  known 
to  attack  single  and  defenseless  men  on  dark 
nights  on  hotel  piazzas,  and,  being  naturally  cruel, 
they  inflict  great  damage. 

Sometimes  kindness  will  do  more  to  secure  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  species  than  anything  else. 
When  kissed,  they  scream  readily,  but  they  soon 
become  used  to  this  treatment  when  judiciously 
applied.    They  eat  large  quantities  of  expensive 
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Man  Cannot 
Improve  Nature 

Man  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  paiuttlie 
lily  or  perfume  the  rose. 
The  white rtourmillerh.-is, 
however,  attempted  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Whole 
Wheat  as  a  food  and  fail- 
ed l)e<-ausehe  haa  taken 
a  part  away  from  a 
perfect  whole. 

SHREDDED 
M^;^  BISCUIT 

is  the  wheat,  the  whole  wheat,  and  noth- 
inc  but  the  wheat.  It  is  a  Naturally  Organ- 
ized Food,  that  is,  contains  all  the  properties  in 
correct  proportion  necessary  to  nourish  every  ele- 
ment or  the  human  body.  "Soft  cooked"  cereals 
are  swallowed  with  little  or  no  mastication  and. 
therefore,  the  teeth  are  robbed  of  their  necessary 
—  N.-lTL'R.\Ij  —  exercise,  causing  weakness  and 
decay.  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit 
being  crisp,  compels  vigorous  mastication 
and  induces  the  NATURAL  flow  of  saliva 
which  is  necessary  for 
NATURAL  digestion. 
SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT 
RISniT  build.  StroDK  Bod- 
le,  Bnd  Sound  T*.^lh,  ttnd 
mitlir..  po»lb|p  Ihr  .NATCRAI, 
y  —  (— ^^  j^^M  CondlltoD  of  Health. 
'  .^^''Bl^V  Sold  by  all  grocers.    S«nd 

for   •■  The   Vital    Question  " 
Cook  Book  (Free.)   Address 

The  Nattxral 
Food   Co. 

NiAOARA    Falls.  N   Y. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioa  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AL'WAYS   AHEAD 
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ivs  all'  ii'l 

of  oClior 

of  prompt   np  to- 

T't    U    a   distinctive 

^U  (lutQts  Chat  lualtes 


tlit'iu  a  uuuev  waliiiiK  iuve^tmeut. 

SYSTIMATIC  ACCOUNTING 
t>  (he  title  of  uur  sopa^je  buuUlci  telling  how  the  system 
1^  u-icJ  an41i'jw  it  can  be  applied  to  your  l.rdtifrs  and 
other  recofil-.-  It  al->o  describes  the  supcri>'r  features 
of  Kaz&U  con»tructiun.  Send  for  Edition  j^  1-rce. 
^4  f\  •>(•  bays  a  con>p!<>te  outfit  consistine  of 
vlJC-JJ  l.«;di;ir.  Traiisf.r  Led(,'«T.  two  Index 
III  8et.4    und     SOU    best     iiuulity     leaves 

(choio)  of  three  forms.) 
H.  Q.  Raull  nffr.ro.,SI0-31VZ.  Water  Ht.,  Blll.aukee,  Wl*. 
*"an.  Mi'r.,  Clia^.  1-.  Dawson,  s36St.  janics  St.,  Montreal. 


I  f<«v1,  and  will  nibbleat  nnvthinK  bright,  especially 

.■». 

.at  intelligence,  reailily 
I  leiljert  Spencer,  1  l.s.n,  and  Uri.v*nitiB.  but 
I..C  uiciajju  i«  about  Hall  »  a.ne  or  Marion  Craw- 
lord  level.    They  are  very  affectionate  as  a  rule, 
.etimes  becoming  attached  io  several  men  at 

Their  favorite  form  of  aiiuisement  is  the  wed- 
ding. When  not  the  real  object  of  interest,  Ihey 
like  lo  uei  as  near  the  altar  as  possible. 

We  couldn't  get  along  without  ibem  ~-/-i/e. 


WALL  ST.  EDITION. 

WKIGHT-8    HOOKKEKPINU    SIMPLIFIED. 


This  is  the  only  book  ever  published  on  WiiU  !St. 
•ccuuiitiui:.  It  thoroughly  explains  Wall  St.  nietUou.C 
of  doing  business,  whiih  must  be  understood  to  coiu- 
prehend  brokers'  intriciite  and  interesting  bookkeepini; 
methods.  Forms  of  twelve  special  books.  How  entries 
are  made  in  eai  h.  Forius  of  all  im)>ortant  papers 
peculiar  to  the  business.  It  also  expliins  latest  busi- 
ness methods  i>f  conducting  booUs  for  wholesale,  retail, 
Importiut;,  luainifactiiEing,  ai:d  commission  business; 
also  tor  corporations,  trusts  and  syndicates.  ALPHA 
TO  OMEG.\.  ()£  systematic  bookheepiiiB  and  exjiert 
accounting.  A  PKHFF.l'T  SKI.F-lNSTUrCTOR.  You 
can  learn  without  a  teacher  how  to  keep  any  set  of 
books  expertly  and  acquire  unusual  skill.  This  book 
contains  the  fame  course  of  practice  that  we  get  $.'!0  for 
with  personal  instruction  and  which  has  prepared  over 
3,000  successful  bookkeepers  for  splendid  positions  : 
«ome  now  earning  from  $2, (XX)  to  $.5,000  annually.  Wo 
will  issue  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY  to  those 
who  can  pass  examination  for  bookkeepers'  position  on 
page  290;  also  pass  second  test  on  page  291.  3(>8  pages, 
cloth  bound,  rouge  et  noir,  $3..50.  Greatest  vain*  ever 
given  for  the  money.  EQUIVALENT  TO  BIVING  A 
SOVEREIGN  FOR  A  CENT.  What  others  say  :  "  I  find 
your  Wall  St.  edition  to  be  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory work  on  accounts  I  ever  purchased,  and  I  have 
everything  afloat  on  that  subject  "  "Your  book  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  good  things."  Have  examined  all  the 
recent  works  on  bookkeeping  and  yours  b?ats  all  in 
everv  respect.  In  my  opinion  it  will  never  be  excelled." 
SAVE  THIS  NOTICE.  Request  specimen  i>ages.  P.  A. 
WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Department  D,  148  W.  11th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


THE  WEIS 


ENVELOPE 
SCRAP  BOOK 


The  Greatest  Convenience  of  the  Age. 

Everything  tiled  and  indexed  so  you  can  And  it  instantly. 


FOR  CLIPPINGS 


For  clippings  and  sketches, 
cooking  recipes,  etc.  Will  hold 
and  index  for  ready  reference 
from  500  to  1,000  clippinus  (20 
envelopes).    Is  bound  in  Vellum 

de    Luxe;     stani|>ed    side    and 

back  ;  size  6x10.    Only  75  cents  at  statioueis'  or  from  us, 
prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 130  LaGrangeSt.  Toledo.O. 


LEARN  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL ! 


Easily  and  speedily   learned 
-enns  easy  and   low.     .address  o.  .■>. 
BUSINESS  COLLEtJE.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


^   — >■  -,-^vv,.._,    tdiiico.     I'osifions  await  proficients. 

ifriV?.^???.,*'."!  i"*^-  _.^ddress  B.  S.  BARRETT,  BROWNE'S 


WANTED    ^'^''''*'   educated   men.    Weekly  salary 
"'  '''''="=•"  •■  —  ■;  guarantee  paid.     Give 
DODD ,  MEAD  & 


age,  qualifications,  references 
COMPANY,  New  York. 


Coming  Events. 


N'oveinber  5-6.- Convention  of  the  Association  for 
the  National  Study  of  Kpilepsy  at  New  York. 

November  6— Convention  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
lion  of  Car  Service  Officers  at  New  York. 

November  la-is-Convention  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  at  New  Orleans. 

November     13-22.— Convention    of    tlie    American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  New  Orleans. 

November  17-22.— N.itional   Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion Show  at  New  York. 
Vehicle  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  Ex- 
hibit at  Cincinnati. 


Current  Mvents. 


Foreign. 


SOUTH  America. 


October  20. — The  State  Department  learns  from 
the  New  York  Sitit  that  a  secret  treaty  has 
been  drawn  between  Chile  and  Colombia 
giving  Chile  perpetual  right  to  send  war 
material  across  the  Isthmus ;  the  Colom- 
bians look  to  Chile  for  help  to  crush  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

October  26. — Revolutionists  are  reported  active 
in  the  interior  of  Colombia. 

Oi  HICK  Foreign  Nnws. 

October  20.— It  is  believed  that  the  partition  of 
Portuguese  territory  in  South  Africa  will 
soon  take  place  ;  German5-  and  England 
may  divide  the  country  when  a  price  is  fixed. 

October  21.  — At  a  meeting  of  borough,  county, 
and  district  councils'  delegates  at  London,  a 
plan  for  taxation  similar  to  that  in  operation 
in  America  is  recommended. 

Letters  from  British  officers  with  the  force  in 
Somaliland  indicate  that  its  position  is  more 
precarious  than  the  official  despatches  ad- 
mit ;  Indian  troops  are  under  orders  to  start 
for  their  relief  shortly. 

October  22.— The  Danish  Landsthing  rejects,  by 
a  tie  vote,  the  bill  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  regarding  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  United  Stales. 


LEARN 

SOMETHING 

DIFFERENT 


IT  PAYS 


Tlie  Economist  Training 
School  is  the  only  window 
trimming  school  in  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  world,  and  has  more  call 
for  graduates  than  it  is  able 
to  fill.  We  have  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped 
school,  where  students  are  taught  in  person.  We 
also  teach  by  mail  Window  Trimming,  Ad.  Writing 
and  Card  Sign  Painting,  This  school  is  endorsed  by 
the  best  merchants  in  America  because  It's  practical, 
and  its  students  are  eagerly  sought. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Economist  Training  School,  134-138  West  Mth  St. 

Wlllard  II.  Bond,  President.       New  Tork  City 


fftiis  Pretty  Collar^ 

FREE  ■ 


W 


ToEveryLadyin  fheLdnd 


Ordering  our 

HEW  EMBROIDERY  BOOK 

during  NOVEMBER 

RooU  is  our  latest  "EMBROIDERY  LES- 
SONS  with  COLORED  STUDIES"— just  off 
the  press.  Kxcels  l:ist  year's  book, 
liuibroiderers  said  that  book  was 
"worth  dollars"  to  them.  10  i 
ceTits  pav^  for  book  and  postatre. 
STAMPED  COLLAR  yiven  FREE 
to  net  your  order  in  November — be- 
fore lioliday  rush.  You  are  sure 
to  order  this  book,  sooner  or  later.  ' 
Contains  lOOfully  illustrated  pages.    Com- 

plete  inbtriKli  >iis  fnr  latest  Centerpieces, 

Doilifs.  I.inen    Collars, 

Sofa  Cushions,  etc. 

Sfme  S/><cial 

FuU-Paged  Colored  Plates 
',     Mountmelllck  Embroidery 
I    Huckaback  DeBlgns 
'      Stylish  L'nen  Collars 
Colored  Drawn  Work 
SEND    10c.     Ask    for    "1903    BOOK" 
and  Free  Collar. 

The  Brainerd  & 
Armstrong  Co. 

23  Union  Street 
New  London 
Conn. 


Fire  Proof 

AK  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  atraltist  loss  by  fire  for  Deeds, 
Stocks,  Bonds,  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Iiasuranoe 
Policies  and  other  valuable  papers. 


PRICE  $8.00.    Freight  prepdid  east  of  Denver. 


Approximate  weight,  50  lbs.  First-class  lock,  duplicate 
keys.  Inside  dimensions,  10  in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  4  In.  deep. 
Space  for  holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

i4o-paec  Illustrated  Safe  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO..  Dept  25   Cincinnati  Ohio 


^^tl  Y  doesn't  Jones  get  down  to 
"'  *«  »  busines^s  methods  and  buy  an 
*inepleanTjpe«i-i<«>rfor  $10?  Does  he 
hiuk  I  am  running  a  puzzle  department  ? 

5^  American  $10  Typewriter 

is  as  well  made  as  the  highest-priced 
machines,  but  more  simple.    It  has 
stood  the  test ;  ten  vears  withour  a 
competitor.    "8».000  In  Use." 
Catalogue  and  sample  of  work  free. 

AMERICAN   TYPEWRITER    CO. 

Broadway,  bet.  Warren  & 
Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


LANGUAGES 


For  Self- 
Study,  School 

Use,  Etc. 

CORTINA'S  METHOD  (complete)  $1.50 

Atnirih'il  First  Prize  Cututnbiaii  Expo.'iilion. 

lOR  PUriMnnRADU     i'»i^  ii>eal  method. 

I  BY  rnUllUOnAm  circulars,  etc.  on  application.  . 
I  Cortina\  -Sp.-Kuj^  &  Kn^.-Sp. Pocket  Dictionary  &  Instructor,  Flex 
I  Cloth,  Dout^le  Index,  317  Pages,  25c.   Imported  ^nunloh  Itooks. 

|B.  D.  Cortina  Academy  of  Langnages.  44  VV.  34Ui  St..  S.  \, 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Diqest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ngnage 
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Andrew  Carnegie  is  reinstalled  I>ord  Kector 
of  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland. 

October     23. — The    French    Government    opens 

negotiations  with   the  striking    coal-miners 

and  their  employers  in  France,    to  endeavor 

get  ihem  to  settle  the   strike  by  arbitration. 

The  Tuberculosis  Congress  opens  in  Berlin. 

The  Dominican  Government  troops  capture 
the  town  of  Monte  Chrisli  from  the  rebels, 
taking  (ieneral  Nuvarro,  the  rebel  leader,  11 
prisoner. 

An  agreement  is  effected  by  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France  for  the  military  evac- 
uation of  Shanghai. 

October  25.— The  King  and  Queen  make  their 
delayed  coronation  progress  through  South 
London  to  the  Guildhall. 

October  26.— The  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Ber- 
lin comes  to  a  close. 
The  Russian  Government  issues  a  censorship 
code  for  the  use  of  editors. 


Domestic. 

October  20. — The  mine  workers'  convention  ad- 
journs without  voting  on  the  plan  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  the  President's  strike 
commission. 

October  21.  — The  mine  workers'  convention,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  declares   the  coal  strike 
off. 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  decides  the 
Samoan  controversy  in  favor  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  James  is  installed  as  president 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  in  Kvans- 
ton,  HI. 

October  22.— Strikers,  enraged  because  the  non- 
union men  were  not  discharged,  renew  their 
rioting. 

October  23.  — Work  is  resumed  at  many  collieries 
in  the  anthracite  region. 

October  24.— The  members  of  the  Coal   .Strike 
Commission  meet  in  Washington. 
Governor  Stone  issues  general  orders  for  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  coal  region. 

October  25. — The  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  operators  and  miners,  appoints  Carroll 
D.  Wright  a  member  of  the  Coal  -Arbitration 
Commission. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  inaugurated  president 
of  Princeton  University. 

Attorney-General  Knox  submits  his  report  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Title  to  President  Roose- 
velt. 


James  J.  Corbett's 
Physical   Culture   System 

QNE  of  the  foremi  st  athloios  in  tlic  woiiil  will  teach  you 
bj  mail  the  system  that  maJe  liim  physically  (wrfeet. 
Men  or  women  with  weak  lungs  and  flabby  muscles  can  be 
developed  in  a  few  w  eeks  into  a  healthv  nhvsical  condition. 
The  man  of  titty  or  the  child  of  five  "fliids  equal  benefit. 
Children  trainee!  under  my  system  will  lieoome  robust  and 
healthy  men  and  women.  A  few  minutes  a  day  with  this 
system  will  do  wonders  for  you.  Each  patient  will  be  in- 
structed accoi  dinsr  to  his  or  her  particular  1  equirenients. 

Write  for  cord'tion  blank,  book  of  partii  ulars,  niv  plan  of 
mail  instruction,  terms,  etc. 

iJAMES  J.  CORBETT,  1183  K  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SANDOV/S 

Greatest  Offer 

Every  mail  brings  to  mc  numerous  inquiries,  asicitig 
wherein  my  sysit-m  of  I'hysical   Cullurt-  dillers  from 
otiiers,  ami    also  as  to  the  gi-neral  rliaracUr  of  the 
work.      Since  practical  experi.*nce  is  of  more  value 
than  theory,  arguments,  or  even  gentiine  testimo- 
nials, (all  of  which  I  can  easily  liiniisli  in  uiiliniited 
quantities),  I  have  decided  to  malce  the  following 
oiTer  :  To  any  in  Jividiial  of  eillur  sex  who  sends 
me  correct  answers  to  tho  following  list  of  ques- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope,    I  will  iinmcjiaiely  prescribe  and  for- 
ward a  sf)ecial  course,  in   two  sections,  covering 
twenty     days'    work,    embodying     my    metiiods 
adapted  to  each  individual  case,  and 

ABSOLUTELY    FREE    OF    CHARGE 

No  more  or  better  service  than  this  could  be  furnished,  even   though  you  paid  me 
jr  any  other  competent  instructor  the  highest  fee. 

There  are  no  aihfr  (onetitians  or  expenses  whatsoever  attached  to  this  offer.  At  the  completion 
of  this  course,  you  will  be  in  a  positi  m  to  judge  intelligently  as  to  the  value  of  scientific  exercise,  and 
my  method  of  teaching  it,  and  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  then  dispense  with  my  services.  Should  you 
wish  any  further  services,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  carry  you  on  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

All  who  are  alive  to  the  value  of  judicious  exercise  as  a  meins  to  perfect  health,  will  undoubtedly 
appreciate  this  offer,  and  I  cordially  invite  you  to  accept  it.  Multitudes  0/ business  men,  and  intelli- 
gent women  from  nil  parts  0/  the  world  have  secured,  and  are  retaining  perfect  health,  through 
my  system.  State  sex,  age,  height,  weight,  condition  of  heart,  iungs,  nerves,  and] digestion.  Using 
tape  measure,  give  girth  ol  waist,  chest,  thighs,  calves,  upper  arms,  forearms  and  neck. 

This  Offer  Expires  January  1st.        EUGEN   SANDOW.  Boston    M 


eiss. 


IDEALMASSAGEGRIP 


Racine  Exercisers 

Chest  Expanders,  Wall  Exercisers 
and  Grip  Machines 

are  the  only  exercisers  that  will  not  weaken 
with  use  or  rot  with  age.  They  are  made  of 
steel  sprint's  and  a'-e  guaranteed  fi  r  five  years. 
Made  in  four  tensions  for  children,  ladies, 
men  and  athletes.  Write  for  f-  '^  booklet. 
telline  how  to  preserve  your  hei.Itl  and  retain 
the  treshness  of  youth. 

Ourldeal  Massage  Grip  is  .  commended 
for  pianists,  telegraph  operaters.  stenog- 
raphers and  for  writers'  cramp  and  makes  an 
ideal  massage  roller. 

**  .'Is^-  \tour  dealer'' 

RACINE  STEEL  SPRING  EXERCISER  CO. 
1649  College  Avenue  Racine,  Wisconsin 


PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

guarantees  to  increase  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  any 
man,  woman  or  child,  in  a 
course  of  le.>son8. 

My  pymnasiiim  is  one  of  the 
larKest  and  best  equipped  in 
New  York  Ciiy.  My  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  pupils, 
whetherper«oiia//j/or  6(/niaiJ, 
are  unexcelled.  I  have  never 
failed  permaiienlly  to  relieve 
persons  with  weak  Stoniach, 
Heart.  Kidneys  or  Bock; 
Citrriiture  of  the  Spine.  Hiip- 

tiire.  or  any  deformity.    All  is  accomplished  without 

medicine  or  the  knife. 
Send  foi-  particulars  regarding    my   courses  and 

methods  or  if  in  vicinity  call. 

Anthony  Barkers  School  of  Physical  Culture 

1  l«-l  Kroadwny,  Itooni  a»,  .\e«  Vopk  City 


(srEci.ii.   oriKii) 


pOR$| 


.00 


YoTi  may  learn  all  abont  the 
care  atiil  treatment  of  finger- 
nails in  the  h\tf,-it  aiiiirovetl  way.  from  a  copy  of 


HOW  TO  MANICURE 

lils  in  the  h\tf,-it  aiiprov 

MY  MAID'S  MANICURING  MANUAL 

Introductor.v  edition,  only  lO  rrnia  (coin  or  stampsi, 
to  all  who  answer  this  advertisement. 

JAY,  BEE  &  CO.,  I  131   Broadway,  New  York 


I  offer  a8  complete  a  course  of 
Physical  Culture  as  has  ever 
been  mailed  for  ?20.00. 

"PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SIMPLIFIED" 

by  Prof.  Anthony  Barker 

Fmelv  bound  in  clotli.  Illustrated  with  54  full  pa«e  halftone* 
from  Life  and  every  move  nunntely  dest'ribed.  A  few  momenta 
expended  each  day  will  aeeoinplish  wondei  s  if  instruction!! are 
followed.    If  sickly  you  will  become  not  only  well,  but  strong. 

Sent  pootpald  by  the  publlnhem. 

THE  BAKER  <&  TAYLOR  CO.,  New  York 


BECOMf  A  fHYSICALWRECTOR 


For  Men  and  Women.  If  you  are  well  and  strong  we  can  In. 
struct  you  in  a  few  months.  ln.structii>n  by  mail  or  at  our 
Institute.  Si.x  private  tutors,  graduates  from  Vale  and  Hun- 
parian  Vnivei-sities.  We  have  no  trouble  in  finding  i>ositionfl 
for  our  graduates.  Free  instruction  by  mail  (the  only  cost 
boinir  |>ostage  and  Instruction  papers  while  you  are  studying 
with  u-1.  Write  for  fliul> -illustrated  prospectus  of  our  Insti- 
iite.  Mae1..v^y  Inittltute  of  I'hv^leul  i  iilture,  Correa. 
Dept.,  L.  II..  llott'l  M.  UrorKe.  ItruoLIyii,  N.  Y. 


WILL 

vou 


There  are  twenty  reasons  why  the 

EZYBED   Kt^t£fI§T  MATTRESS 


IT? 


is  superior  to  any  other.  The  chief  reason  is  that  it 
is  the  only  perfectly  hygienic  mattress  made.  Will 
you  try  it  30  nights  free  at  our  expense?  Send  for 
book  and  trial  offer, 

THE  A.  A.  Bohnerl  Co  .  Dept.  G  ,Cirvcinnati,  Ohio, 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  arc  brittle 
lamp  chimneys 
tbr  ? 

For  sale. 

Macbeth  don't 
make  'cm. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lumps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


bears  the   seal    of 
universal  approval. 


For  rich,  healing  lather,  convenience 
and  elegance  of  style  it   is   peerless. 

Priee,  Twenty-five  Cents,  cf  all  Druggists. 
THE  J.   B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

LONDON  PARIS  DRESDEN  SYDNEY 


o>.tober  .i5.-Julin  M.  ,..u-m  ..i  uic  Uni- 

ted Mine  Workc:  Willtenburre   (or 

WttshiiiKtun  tKultciiil  a.  iiiirctintf  of  the  Coal 
Stiike  Coininisnion  ,  the  I'olisli,  Lithuanian, 
and  Slavic  miner*  present  to  him  a  h^ndhoiiie 
gold  watch  and  a  badge  set  with  diamonds. 


DENT'S 

CORN  GUM 

QRNS-BllsfARIS 

Easy  to  apply.  Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 


TH£  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES. 

C.S.DENT  &  CO.,DETR0IT,MICH. 


rnrC  special  offer  to  tue 

rKpr    readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

'    li»"  Good  for  30  days. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  China  Tea  Si  t  (56  pieces),  or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Cloct,  Watch,  and  many  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention,  FKKK  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  60c.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Great 
American  BakingPowder,  45c.  a  lb.  Thisadvertiaement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store. 

THE   GREAT   AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrar? 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Uepartment  shou.d 

be  addressed;  '•  Chess  Editor,  Litekakv 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  751. 

LXIX. -MOTTO:    "  Snowflake." 

Black— Five  Pieces 


ta  ^    »     V////M.  I 


»' 


m.      Wm      Wm 


WM.        wm.        iMi. 


White— Six  Pieces. 
yiBj;  4Hp2;6pR;   4k3;8;  4P2K;3S4; 
4  t>3- 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  752. 

LXX. -MOTTO:     "Tockey." 
Black— Five  Pieces. 


^      ^Si. 


■^■^■^  B^^ 


m. 


^       ^       IP 


a   ■  a  ■ 


^  ^  ■ 


w  2  » 


White  — Seven  Pieces. 

8;    B3P3;    7K;    1R3P2;    4k3;2piSiPi; 
p  P  3  ;  2  b  5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Reduces  Your  Fuel  Bills  50  i 

when  you  use  our  PERFECT 
STEAM  COOKKR  WITH 
DOORS.  Steam  cooked  foods  are 
healthier  and  more  digestible  than  boiled  or 
baked.  Large  meal  cooked  overone  burner. 
Wonderful  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Book 
Free.  Special  rate  for  ten  days.  Used  on 
any  kind  of  stove.  Agents  AVanted. 
530  to  S40  a  week  can  be  made. 

OHIO  STKAM   COOKKIJ  CO. 
50  Oiiturlo  Building,  TULEUO,  OHIO. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  "^^^^^^^TS^t 

vJAHIUl     VVl/l^riUXllIU    thousands  of    intelligent  1 
persons.    Free  copy  of  Mekcel's  \Veel.ly  Stamp  News, 
telling  all  about  it,  !«nt  upon  request.    Mckeel-Kedlleld- 
Syverii  Co..  198  Creene  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Purified  Body 


f 

I  When  no  chanKe  of  temperature  or 
I  weather  can  influence  our  physical  con- 
I  union,  and  our  bodies  are  proof  against 
^^^^^^^^^^^^_  conluuion.  then  -we 
^^^^^^^^^^^^"  are  in  Health.  A 
little  consideration 
of  the  resources  of 
the  Turkish  Bath 
will  convince  any 
reasonable  mind  of 
its  wonderful  power 
to  secure  that  most 
desirable  of  all  phys- 
ical attainments— /I 
Purified  i9o</>,  which 
insures  freedom 
from  all  disease,  a 
clear,  buoyant  brain, 
beautiful  complex- 
ion, and  perfect  vi- 
tality.This  condition 

MAKES  LIFE 
WORTH  LIVING 


with  a  RACINE  FOLDING  BATH  CABINET 

you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Turkish.  Vapor 
and  Medicated  baths  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home  even  better  than  in  Turkish  bath 
rooms.  The  advuutages  are  many,  the 
111,  usure  is  (ir.ut.  THE  COST  IS  BUT 
THREE  CENTS  PER  BATH.  The  pat- 
ciitiil  features  which  make  the  RACINE 
ptrf'ction  are  owned  and  controlled  by  us. 
wiiliout  them  no  cabinet  can  be  satisfac- 
tory. We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction 
both  in  cabinet  and  price.  We  ship  on 
approval,  freight  or  express  prepaid. 
Returnable  at  our  expense  if  you  wish. 
Write  a  postal  for  our  handsr)me  illustratea 
booklet.  Now  prices.  Sent  FREE,  It  tells 
why  these  baths  form  the  most  important 
fiictor  in  personal  hygiene,  and  wny  the 
Racine     Cabinet    should    be    your    choice. 

Racine  Rath  CablDPt  Co.,  422  naln  St.,  Rulne,  Wlh 
New  York  Exhibit,  48  Warren  Street. 


BILLIARD  AND  l>OOL 

Tables  have  been  costly  and  cumbersome  lux- 
uries.    The 

indianapolis  Combination  Table 

Library — Dining — Biliianl — Pool 

Makes  GOOD  BILLIARDS  possible  in  every 
home.  A  massive,  beautiful  piece  of  furniture— 
as  dining  or  library  table  none  better.  Converted 
into  a  pool  or  billiard  table  of  perfect  playing 
qualities  by  removing  top.  Constructed  on  same 
principle  as  regulation  billiard  tables.  Beds  of 
superior  Vermont  slate,  quick,  live  sensitive  cush- 
ions, absolutely  accurate  angles.  Cloth  is  of  finest 
quality,  balls  true,  cues  well  balanced. 

Wrtte  nmv  for  illustrated  catalogue 

atid further  information. 

COiVlBINATION  BILLIARD  MFQ.  CO., 

368  N.   Claypool   BIdg.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 


The  Morley 
Ear=Drum 

is  the  most  recent  and  most 

effective /nv/s/6/edevice  for 

i    the  relief  of  deafness.    It 

^     is  easily  adjusted,  com- 

"  fortable  and  safe.     Send 

for  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Morley  Company,  Dept.  R, 
19  5outh  16tb  St.,  Philadelphia 


BEST    REPEATING    SHOT    CUM.  ONLY  $ 


15.75 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Sportflmen  write:    *' Spe neer    best    pun  io   the 

■morXu."    No  more  after  present  lot  Bold.    OrlKiiial  alide" 

lever  giin  made  of  best  forpetl  steel,  flnctt  flciircd  twUI  »lcef 

b&rrel.  Unable  pxtrselors.  Take  down  Bjitem.  Six  >boU  Id  3  ircood*.  *■ 

Strongest  repeaterniade.'Seod  $5;  gun  lent  C.  0.  D.,  haUnco  flO.Ti     '/ 

And  ezpressagei examination  allowed.  W.  Baaa«rB)w«  6?}>  Urvadv^,  Vrlt; 
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Problem  753. 

LXXI.— Motto  :    "  Waii  and  see." 
Black -Seven  Pieces. 


IliH 


rp^^       ''"■■< 


^ 


t 


"rif 


:4i 


•3 


White -N'ine  Pieces. 

2S1B3;  p.iQs;  57;  1H1P4;  iPikiPis 
bipsSijaPsiyK. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 

Problem  754. 

LXII.— Motto  :    "  Immortale  Jecur." 
Black— Thirteen  Pieces. 


t 


g   ^^^  ^ 


i 


i  t  ? '  wHI^ 


^^     e£« 


1^ 


■^ 


^c 


I 


*t  §  t 


H 


.'fe 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
4Q3;    rpaPis;     1P1S4;    ipikiSa; 
pPapPpi;  Ptps;  3P1S2;  Kl)2b3. 

White  males  iu  three  moves. 


Holiday  Gifts 

for  Whist  Players* 

Extra  fine  seal-pattern  Paine's  Whist 
Trays,  in  handsome  nickel-trimmed 
case.  $7.50  per  set  and  upward.  Also 
morocco  pattern  Paine 
trays,  $4.00  per  set  and 
up.      Sold  by  dealers. 


OPEN.  .  1.0SED. 

$20.00  course  of  Whist  lessons,  free, 
with  each  set  of  trays.  Write  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet.  "Simple 
Whist,"  sent  for  2-cent  stamp. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 
Department  39  Cincinnati,  O. 


The 


Happiest  Feet 

Are  found  in  the  Dolge  Felt   House  Shoes  for  'women  made  by 

Daniel  Green    Felt  SKoe  Co., 
119  West  23d  St..  New  York 


The  Uppers  are  made  from  pure  Wool 
Felt  ;  the  Soles  from  Belting  Leather, 
the  most  flexible  made.  The  high  ones 
cover  the  instep  completely,  and  are 
bound  with  rich  black  fur.  Colors: 
Black,  Red,  Dark  Brown  and  Bottle 
Green.  There  are  other  styles.  Also 
for  men  and  children 

Ca.tai.Iog  Vie 

on  application 


No.  0151 


$1.25    $1.50 

Delivered  free 
on  receipt  of  price 


No.  0256 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

The  following  titles  are  selected  from  an  unusually  inter- 
esting list  of  autumn  books.     5end  for  new  fall  catalogue 


WILLIAM  MORRIS, 

Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist 

By  Elisabeth  L.  C.\ry.  Svo.  IUus. 
Net,  $3.50. 

SONNETS  FROM  THE 
PORTUGUESE 

Decorated  and  illustrated  in  color  hy 
Margaret  Armstroxo.  12nio,  $2.tX) ;  jiohi 
stamped  satin,  j4.(Ki. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 

With  31  photogravures  after  (Jiistave  Dore. 
12rao.    2  vols.    $;i.50. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER 


By  F.  S.  Dellenbavgu. 
$3.50. 


8vo.     lllus.    Net, 


"FAMOUS  HOHES"  SERIES 

A  new  aud  beautiful  Library  Edition  of 

these   magnificent    volumes.     Royal  8vo. 

2  vols,  in  a  box.     Net,  s^T.SO. 

The  set  includes  :  "  Famous  Homes 
of  Great  Britain  and  their  Stories,"  and 
'•More  Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain." 


ITALIAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY 

By  L.  ViLLARi.     No.  7  in'  "  C>ur  European 
Neighbors."     lllus.     Net.  $1.20. 

THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY 

By  William  Barry.      (Story  of  the  Na- 
tions.)    12mo.     Net,  $l.;i5. 

THE  SONS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS 

By   A.    MacDonnell.     8vo.     lllus.     Net. 
$3.50.: 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  AGE 

By  .JosEi'H  McCahk.     Net,  $2. no. 

TWENTY-SIX   HISTORIC  SHIPS 

By  F.  Stanhope  Hill.    8vo.    lllus. 

ANTHOLOGY  OF  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

By  Leo  Wiener,    "^vo.    2  parts.     Ea.net, 

$3.00. 

IN  CITY  TENTS 

By  Christine  Terhune  Herrick.     IGmo. 

Net,  $1.W. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


NEW     YORK 
a.nd    LONDON 


AMERICANA 

The  Nicatra-guaL  CaLnad 

A  REPRINTOF  A  VERY  SCARCE  BOOK  RELATING  TO  AMERICA 

WAFER'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISTHMUS  OF 
DARIEN,  LONDON,  ibqq.  Edited  with  notes  and  an 
intiodi-ction  liv  Ofortje  I-url.-rr  n'inshil)  of  the  John 
Corti  !•  Hroirn  I.ih'rnrij.  \\"n\\  all  the  ori.sinal  illustra- 
tions, the  map  and  a  txir  initji  for  comparative  purposes 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  limited  to  750  copies  on 
Dickinson  handmade  paper  and  24  copies  on  Imperial 
Japanese  vellum,  #3.50  net  and  ?5.oo  net  respectively.  | 

Ati  illiistratPil  (Iciicriptire  circular  on  application  | 

THE  BURROWS  BROS.  CO.,  -  CLEVELAND 


AUTHORS 

Wo  shall  be  pleased  to  estimate  for  the 
manufacturc  and  publication  of  BOOKS  lor 
writers. 

BON  AMI  BOOK  DEPT., 

p.  O.  BOX  874,  N.  Y.  CITY 


YOUNG  MEN 


K.  M.  WOLF,  iljcr.. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Business  men  nrwl  you.  Take 
a  ci>uri*e  in  <  Imffet's  Phoiio- 
tfraphie  Institnle.  All  iiupils 
located.  Send  for  Catalogue 
06WEU0,  N.  Y. 
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LOUDS     *■ 


r,>  luc  WitJwM  and  Ihililrcii, 
the  future  seems  dark  with 
cliiuds,  if  the  bread-Miiitier  dies 
without  making  pri)\i>ion  for 
his  family.  A  life  I'oUcy  in  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company 
provides  support  and  shelter,  and 
is  frec|uently  the  means  of  relie\  - 
ing  temporary  embarrassment,  or 
taking  care  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  house. 

Vou  cannot  atford  t(j  neglect  the 
safeguards  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Company's  Life  Policies. 
The  Accident  I'olicies  of  the 
Travelers  guarantee  a  weekly  in- 
come in  case  of  disability  from 
accident.  There  are  other  im- 
portant benefits. 

A^t'nts  ill   every  t<rt<.>ii  ;    or  i.jrtte 
Jar  iHterestiui;  litenilure. 

THE  TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Ha.rtford,    Corvn. 


STRENGTH 

WHITELY  PUNCHING  BAG 

Bag  Punching  trains  the  eye;  builds  muscles; 
fills  the  lungs  ;  gives  health. 

The  Whitely  Punching  Bag  can  be  put  up  by  any 
one  n  a  moment  and  t;>l<en  down  in  a  second. 

No  jar;  perfect  action.  Price  $7.00,  prepaid  east 
of  Denver;  add  $1.(X)  west  of  Denver. 

Hi-Lo  Adjustable  Exerciser 

A  new  invention  for  Home  E.xercise.  Manufact- 
ured and  sold  under  license  from  Alexander  Whitelv. 
Other  Exercisers  must  be  tal<en  down  and  reversed  for 
certain  motions.  The  Hi-Lo  Adjustable  gives  a  pull 
from  fop.  bottom,  both  combined  or  centre  without 
reversing.  Beautifully  finished,  in  box  with  artistic 
chart  showing  motions,  etc.     Price  $2.00,  prepaid. 

HI-LO    HORIZONTAL    BAR 

Something  new  for  the  boy.     A  horizontal  bar  for 
the  home.   Can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  moment. 
A  firm  support  with   strong:  cross  bar  and  laminated 
suspending  rings,    Price  $3.00.  prepaid.    E.xtra  finish 
$4.00.    Send  6c.   for  artistic    catalogue.     Hi-Lo  Ex- 
erciser. Hi-Lo  Horizontal  Bar.  and  Whitely  Punching 
Bag.  together  $10.00,   prepaid   east  of  Denver;   add 
$1.00  west  of  Denver.     Money  back  if  you  want  it. 
Send  6c.  in  S  rAMPS  for  Catalogue 
O,  C.  A.  M'F'G    CO.,  Successors  to  the 
0.  C.  i.  S\VL\«;  CO.,  I>rpt.  0.  4-^8  Broadway,  New  York 


TOKOLOGY 


COMPLETE  LADIES' GUIDE 

By  ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM,  M.D. 

I'lrpaiU  c-ioth,  %i:lh  ;  Morcn-co,  S2.75 

—•^^^^•^  500,000  Sold. 

I.izzu-  VI    .\rmftrontr  writes:    "If  I  knew  1  was  to  be  the 

niuther  of  innuiiierable  ohildi'eD  it  would  have  no  terrors  f..r 

me,  .so  great  is  my  coiilUlence  in  the  science  of  "Tokology.-  " 

"  Next  to  tlie  Bible  the  best  hook  ever  written." 

Sainjtif  I'tujes  free. 

Stockham  Publishing  Co.,  58  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTO.N  ^ 
INSURANCE, 


goes  with  our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz  &  Co.,  Ne^'/iirN.^i: 


Solutiou   o(   Tourney   Probleais 

Xo.  7,9.     LVIl.:     K-K.  , 
Nu    74...     UVllL:     .\uthor'fc  Solution  :   Kt  — H5. 

Secuml  bulutiun  :    Kt  x  B. 

No.  741.     LIX.:     Autlior'b  Solution  :     (j     Kthq. 

t  )th«;r  solution  :    Q  x  K  1",  ami  K    'J  ^. 

Xo.  742.     L.\. 

kt       Hj  <J-'j4';'>  Kt— K   «',  lllrtlr- 

1.       a. 3.  ■ 

P    K  4  K  X  y 

Kl-R6i:h  H   -B  7.  iliatr 

'■  T'^kT  '    K-g  j~~ 

Ki— K4CI1  H— 1;  .;,  iiiatr 

I. 3. 3. 

R_M  7  K-a  5 

Kt  ~  K  8  ih  <,.•  mates 

1.    — 1. 3, 

K — 1,»   ,  K  Miiives 

(J  X  P  ch  Kt  X  K,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

Kt-Kt3  K-Qs 

y — I!  4  ch  <J  mates 

B  \  Kt  K  moves 

Solved  bv  M.  \V.  H,,  Universitv  of  Viririnia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.'B.,  Bethlehem,  I'll  ;  .M.  Marble,  VVor- 
ce.ster,  Mass.;  the  Kev.  ti.  Dolibs,  New  (Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Hirniinghaiii.  .Ma  ;  H.  \V.  Harry. 
Boston  ;  K.Kentino,  Newark,  \.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wain- 
wright,  Soinerville,  Mass.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M. 'I'ay- 
ior.  Franklin,  Tex.:  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  \V. 
J.  I'eiris,  Chester, Pa.;  \V.  \V.  .'^.,  Randolpli-Macon 
.System,  Lvnchburx,  Va.;  A.  G.  Massrnann, 
Newark,  N.'J.;  C.  H.  K.,  Youngstown,  O.;  Dr.  K. 
J.  O'C,  San  Francisco. 

739  :  H.  A.  Seller,  Denver. 

7^9,  740  :  ■'  Twenty-three,"  Piiiladelphia  ;  the  Kev. 
J.  (i.  Law,  Walhalia,  S.  C;  the  Rev.  8.  M.  Morton, 
i ).])..  HfHnghain,  111.;  \V.  A.  Walker,  Bloominsflon, 
111.;  E.  A.  kusel,  OroviUe,  Cal. 

739,  740,  741  :  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex 

740  :  W.  L.Grogan,  Sweetwater,  Tex. 

740,  741  :  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

740,  741,  742  :  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citv  ;  T. 
Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  .{.;  W.J.  Leake, 'Rich- 
mond, Va.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeji,  Can. 

740,  742  :  C.  N.  P.,  Rome.  Ga., 

742  :  A.  Gordon,  New  Y'ork  City  ;  J.  P.  Hurdeck, 
Brooklyn. 

Comments  (739):  "Hardly  excellent" — M.  M.; 
''  Tlie  only  question  is,  whereto  place  Ihe  Rook.'" 
— G.  D.;  "Poor"— K.  K.;  "Key  slv,  construction 
jjood  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Fine"-;.  G.  L. 

742  :  "  Very  fine  mates"— M.  M.;  "  Very  attrac- 
tive after-play  following  an  easy  kej'"- G.  D.; 
"  Ori.tjinal  in  design  and  treatment" — F.  S.  P.; 
"  Fine  example  of  a  Master's  handv-craft "' — H.  W. 
B.;  "  Brilliant,  hard  and  clever'"— J.  C.  J.  W.; 
"  The  main  variations  are  good,  but  the  minor 
ones  are  rather  feeble" — A.  C.  W.;  "  Seems  to  me 
one  of  your  finest"— C.  N.  P. 

Concerning  739.  which  did  not  receive  verv  high 
comtnendation  ;  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it 
caught  more  of  our  expert  solvers  than  anv  prob- 
lem of  the  Tourney.     Many  relied  upon  K— Q  B  3, 

not  seeing  the  .verv  fine  replv  i.  .        Now,  Kt 

R— Kt  7 
— O  7  is  not  mate,  as  K  x  P.     R— Kt  3  is  necessary, 

so  that  after  i.  -^.he  Queen  can  mate  on  C)  B  3. 

R-Kt  7, 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  B.  Colle,  New 
York  City  got  731-738  ;  Dr.  R.  O'C,  735-738  ;  W.  J. 
L-.    735,  736)  738  ;     F.    L.   Hitchcock,  Scrantou,  Pa., 


'  L'niversiiy  "  Chair 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyiis   use 


I  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


WE    TEAGH 


YOU    TO    PLAY 

-V.vY  i.\.srRi.iiE.vr  by  .vote 

In  a  course   often  weeky, 

one  lesson  a  week 
FOR    OKK     DOL,L,.%R 

(Your  only  Expense), 
So  .Hatter  Where  Y  on  Live. 

Bt;j;;iiint'rb  or  .A<i\ance,I  Pupils. 
Call  or  Write. 


Mattie  M.  Dnckery  (yioXm 
pupil)writes;"l  am  getting 
your  lessons.  I  uurteistand 
tliem.  Am  pleased  with 
them.  It  seemed  hard  at 
tlrst.  but  gets  easier  all  the 
time." 

Free.— .AH  music  in  this 
course  furnished  absolute- 
ly free. 

Best  conservatory  meth- 
ods only  are  used,  with 
competent  and  practical 
instructors  at  the  head  of 
each  department. 

U.  S.  School  or  Music. 

Dept.  G.  19  Union  Sq.,N.Y. 

Instruments  supplied. 
Lowest  prices.  Catalogof  in- 
struments sent  on  request. 


This  chair  has  an  adjustable  l).ick  and  arms  that  can 
be  converted  into  wide,  firm  shelves  for  writing,  hold- 
ing books,  etc. 


If  you  read  or  ivrite  for  pleasure  or  profit,  you  can 
do  so  with  absolute  convenience  andcomfort  if  vou  own  a 

UNIVERSITY  RECLINING  CHAIR 

Catalogue  "  C  "  tells  about  this  and  thirty  other  chairs 
of  special  design. 

DEVICES  FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS 
Sargent'H  Kail  Iteariii^  Itotary  Kook  Cases 
Reading  Stau(l8  in  variouH  styles 
Dictionary  and  Atlas  stands 
Desks,  attachable  tu  chairs 
Telescopic  Book  Racks 
Adjustable  Folio  .stands,  Catalogue  "  D." 

GEO.  F.  SARGENT  CO.  ''^ew"VSrk" 

Chicago  Agt.  :  G.  E.  Sa.sborn,  77  Jackson  Boulevard 


"  Its  invention  supersedes  all  other  methods  of  House  Light- 
ing:."   SCIKNTIKIC  Pkess. 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


BURNS  84  -  OF  AIR  AND   \(>%  OF 
HYDRO-CARBON  GAS. 

EVERY     LIGHT     IS    A 
COMPLETE  CAS 
ift.         PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

Oenerating'  and  burning 
lt»  own  GaM. 

Moit*  liglit  at  less  co.-st  than 
any  known  system  of  lig^hting. 
For  all  houses  wishiiiK  econ- 
omical  independence.     Gives  a  steady 
\vliite  h'ght,  more  hrilliant  than  electri- 
city and  softer.      Excels  any  town  ^as 
service  :  gas  cannot  escape.     It  (irives  ten 
times  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 
half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  and  no 
04lor.    Nothing:  to  get  out  of  order. 
^^♦'        No  accidents  of  any  kind  possible. 

YOU  CAN  TEST 
«^;i«     BEFORE  PAYING. 

Knowing  that  if  you  give  one  of  our  lights  a  test  you  will  at 
once  recognize  it  as  being  far  beyond  anything  in  the  line 
of  house  lighting,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  Pendent 
Lights  C.  O  1).  $4.00,  express  prepaid,  with  mantle,  chimney 
and  fluted  porcelain  shade,  ready  to  light ;  test  it  three  night.s 
and  if  not  found  satisfactory  and  the  most  brilliant  and  inex- 
pensive light  you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  express  agent,  whom,we 
instruct  to  refund  .yoiir  money  and  return  light  at  our  expense. 
NOTE  :  If  west  of  the  MlHHi-Kippi  river  enclose  50  cents 
for  expresBUge.     Ifwest  of  Denver,  ij<1.0<). 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  ?«»irT*i:.A?i«f- 

Write  at  ouce  for  our  full  description  and  instructions  on  the 
new  system  of  Cleveland  Lights. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  nadison  Ave.,     -    -    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

lieferences:  -Colonliil  >ulloiiul  ISaiiU  (Cupitul  Stock, 

H'3,000,t>00.()0),  Cleveland,  tHilo. 

Write    for    partlnilarn   of  our    street    liglits,    used    in 

Chicago,  Cleveland  and  other  Cities. 


Eiictjt?t/*M»atf^ 

TVOOVC    Comfort, 
*  C«»l»  ■     O     economy 

^/XFt.  I  m      cleanliness 
„^  ,       ^M'^t\^    demand  it.    Yon 
<tf.SO^^  #l/lifcC/#»     may  have  tried 
V  '  others,  but  do  not  judge  Terry's 

by  that  standard.  It  is  safe,  automatically 
adjusted,  easily  sharpened  and  cleaned. 
>o  set  screws  or  hinges.  Compact  as  a 
■watch.  Razor  in  tin  box,  $1  so.  Hazor  in  Morocco 
Case,  r.i.00.  Automatic  stropping  machine  and 
strop,  «^>.0O.  Send  for  FKl!;E  booklet  on  reasons 
for  self-shaving  and  how  to  use  a  razor. 

THE  TERRY  MFG.  COMPANY. 
137  Michigan  Street,  Toledo.  C,  U.S.A. 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Miss  N".  Xixdorff,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  73s;  Miss  L. 
V.  Spencer,  Hlackstone,  Va.  7^5,  736,  737  ;  Dr.  H. 
Sleeper,  Merulen,  N.  H.,  731,  733. 

From  the  Hanover  Tourney. 

Tsi  iiKJOKiN  Beats  Mikses. 


MIESF.S. 
ll'hiU. 

I  P-K  4 

.p-g4 
3  P-Q  H  3 
4B-g  B4 

5  r.  X  hCt  H 

6  Kt-g  i; 

7Q-H  2  (b)P 
8  Castles  1; 
9B-Ka         Kt 


rscHi<;oKiN. 

Hl.uk. 
P-K  4 
P  X  P 
Px  P 
Px  P 
Q-K 
P 


2(a) 
B3 


I 


I  MIKSKS.  TSCHIGDRIN. 

I  nhite.  Black. 

I14  K  R— Q  ;    K  Kt—  B  3 
;isR-B3         B-Ki 

16  R-Kt4(e)  Kt— g  Kt  sq 
1 17  Kt  -g  4       I'— g  4 
;i8  Kt  X  P         Kt  x  Kt 

i9B-k6        (J— K5ch(f) 
JO  R-K  ?  fii)  1:  X  K 

21  y  X  Kt  ch    g— H  2 

22  H  X  P  ch      K— Kt  sq 
123  B-K  5        Qx  B 

24R-Q  Kt  3  g— B  2 
25  Resigns. 


10  Kt-B  3(c)   Kt-B  4 

11  R     (^)  4        Castles 

12  K   K-(.)  sq  g  — B  2 

13  Kt-(;2  R4    Kt— g  2  (d) 

(Notes  hy  C.  E.  Raiikt-n  in  The  H.  C.  M.) 

(a)  Herr  Mieses  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Danish  (lainbit  before  (foing  t<  Hanover.  It  has 
always  lieen  considered  riskv  for  Black  to  take 
the  third  Pawn.  The  move  (5)  g— K  2  may  abolish 
the  risk. 

(b)  It  has  been  pomted  out  that  this  prevents 
7...  H-Q4. 

(c)  P— B  4  is  certainly  stronger,  as  it  practically 
compels  P-  B  3,  and  delays  Black's  development. 

(d)  Judiciously  declining  to  exchange  Kts, 
which  would  have  given  White  an  attack  on  the 
K's  quarters. 

(e)  "Qu'allait  il  faire  dans  cette  galere?"  but 
he  must  now  do  soinething  desperate. 

(f)  A  loophole  of  escape. 

(g)  If  20  K  Kt  sq.  1!  X  k  ;  21  K  x  Kt  cli.  K  — Kt  sq. 
and  wins. 

Steinitz  on  Problems. 

There  has  been  some  complaint,  recently,  be- 
cause we  have  given  so  much  space  to  problems, 
and  several  persons  interested  in  Chess  have 
written  that  they  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
problems.  We  do  not  believe  that  problems 
should  take  precedence  of  games  and  other  items 
of  interest  and  instruction,  but  we  do  believe  that 
the  solution  of  problems  is  not  only  a  fascinating 
recreation,  but,  also,  a  beneficial  study.  Here  is 
what  the  great  Master  Steinitz  said  about  prob- 
lem-solving: 

"  The  study  of  this  beauti^ful  branch  of  our 
science  is  e.\tremely  nseful  foi'  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  increasing  strength  in  practical  play. 
It  is  especially  the  faculty  of  precision  which  has 
to  be  exercised  absolutely  in  the  study  of  prob- 
lems, whereas  in  the  game  the  winning  process 
may  be  effected  in  many  ways.  Vet  quite  as  often 
it  requires  the  greatest  exactitude  of  calculation 
to  make  sure  of  a  plan  to  be  adopted  in  actual 
play,  and  the  study  of  compositions  where  the  ut- 
termost power  of  the  forces  has  to  be  employed  in 
the  fewest  number  of  moves  is  therefore  a  splen- 
did training  for  the  purpose." 


READ 

Lung  and 
Muscle   Culture 

The  most  instructive  book 
ever  published  on  the  vital 
subject  of 

Deep  Breathing 

and  Exercise 

Book  is  fully  illiistr.iti.-d  with 
diagrams,  etc.,  showing  corrsct 
and  incorrect  breathing  ;  aiso 
contains  hundreds  of  other  points 
of  valuable  information. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  loc. 
Over  200,000  already  sold. 

P.  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 
1,168  Hartford  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 


Fill  Your  Library  with  Standard 
Works  at  the  Lowest  Prices 

We  invite  j-ou  to  inspect  our  elegant  eiiitions 
of  standard  authors  at  startlingly  low  prices 
and  easy  payments.  You  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  tempting  and  remark- 
able bargains.  We  will  send  full  particulars 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 

A.  WESSELS  COMPANY 

7  West  18th  St.,  New  York 


THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF 


THE  GORHAM  Co. 

Silversmiths 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    ELECTIONS. 

THE  feature  of  last  Tuesday's  election  that  is  looked  upon  as 
of  largest  import  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  Republican 
vote  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  Republican  party 
retains  control  of  Congress,  and  retains  control  of  most  of  the 
States  that  were  Republican  in  the  sweeping  victory  of  1900; 
but  with  majorities  greatly  reduced.  It  may  be  a  victory  for  the 
Republicans,  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "but 
it  is  also  a  warning  and  a  rebuke."  In  New  York,  where  Gover- 
nor Odell  (Rep.)  rolled  up  a  plurality  of  111,000  two  years  ago, 
he  wins  this  year  by  a  margin  so  slender  that  the  Republican 
New  York  Sun  admits  that  "  with  a  Democratic  candidate  of 
standard  strength,"  and  with  Hill  and  the  coal  plank  out, 
"  nothing  could  have  prevented  a  substantial  Democratic  vic- 
tory." The  Democratic  vote  in  New  York  city  broke  all  previous 
records,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  the  Republican 
majorities  suffered  loss.  The  Democrats,  as  a  result,  are  look- 
ing to  1904  with  renewed  hope.  The  Republicans  aver  that 
such  a  reaction  is  always  to  be  expected  in  the  off-year  elections, 
however,  and  look  for  victory  in  1904  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
The  main  topics  of  the  campaign  were  tariff  reform,  the  coal 
and  beef  trusts,  and  the  strike.  Little  was  heard  of  anti-im- 
perialism, silver,  or  Mr.  Bryan,  while  ex-President  Cleveland 
took  a  more  active  part  in  the  campaign  than  he  has  taken  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  strike,  while  it  lasted,  was  considered 
the  great  danger  to  Republican  success,  and  Mr.  Hill  made  a 
strong  effort,  in  his  mine-ownership  plank,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  feeling  toward  the  coal  operators.  The  tariff  reform 
agitation  seemed  to  be  stimulated  remarkably  by  Speaker  Hen- 
derson's unexpected  and  abrupt  retirement,  and  some  think  the 
Republican  party  lost  a  good  many  votes  by  it.  But  none  of 
these  issues  rose  to  commanding  importance,  and  the  interest  in 
the  campaign,  all  over  the  country,  appeared  to  be  decidedly 
languid.  Vaudeville  attractions  were  used  in  some  places  to 
get  the  voters  out  to  the  political  meetings,  and  in  Ohio  Tom 
Johnson  toured  the  State  in  his  automobile,  followed  by  a  caval- 
cade carrying  a  big  circus  tent  with  banners,  torches,  benches, 
etc.,  for  his  mass-meetings.  The  campaign  predictions,  as 
usual,  gave  each  side  a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  it  became  no- 
ticeable, as  election  day  drew  near,  that  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  became  more  conservative  in  their  predictions  regarding 


Congress,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  result  was  considered 
doubtful  and  that  the  majority,  either  way,  was  expected  to  be 
small. 

The  President's  Concern. — "After  all,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  more  interested  in  the  result 
of  this  election  than  any  other  American  citizen.  His  policies 
are  at  stake  ;  his  future  is  at  stake.  His  Administration  invites 
the  verdict  of  the  American  people.  He  has  just  achieved  an 
act  of  immense  significance  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  has 
brought  to  a  peaceful  end  the  most  threatening  labor  contest  in 
our  history.  He  lias  done  it  by  Republican  advice  and  Republi- 
can assistance.  No  Democrat  of  official  or  unofficial  station  had 
any  hand  in  it  whatever. 

"It  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  record  and  his  public  services, 
that  are  really  the  main  issue  of  these  state  and  congressional 
elections  of  1902.  A  Democratic  majority  in  the  national  House 
of  Rei^resentatives  means  a  complete  tying  of  the  hands  of  our 
splendid  American  Executive.  It  means  disapproval  of  the 
things  which  he  has  accomplished,  and  the  things  which  his 
Administration  promises.  It  means  the  first  step  toward  a 
renaissance  of  Bryan  and  Bryanism." — T/ie  Boston  Journal 
{Hep.). 

Democratic  Party  and  Socialism. — "All  over  the  East  com- 
binations have  been  made  between  the  Democrats  and  labor- 
unions.  In  New  York  State,  in  the  counties  of  Schenectady, 
Saratoga,  Washington,  and  Warren,  where  a  street-car  strike 
had  lasted  for  several  months,  the  workingmen  have  been  ar- 
rayed against  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Democrats  have 
ecgerly  nominated  active  labor  agitators  for  the  Senate,  for  the 
Assembly,  for  Congress,  and  for  various  local  offices.  It  was 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  growing  sentiment  of  unrest 
among  the  laboring  classes  that  Senator  Hill,  at  the  Democratic 
State  convention  in  Saratoga,  inserted  in  the  platform  his  gro- 
tesque plank  for  the  government  ownership  of  the  anthracite 
coal-fields.  For  the  same  reason  Democratic  orators  on  Wed- 
nesday night  endeavored  to  make  John  Mitchell  the  great  popu- 
lar hero  of  the  age,  and  put  all  the  blame  for  the  coal  strike  and 
for  everything  else  the  public  complains  of  on  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. Once  more  the  masses  are  being  arrayed  against  the 
classes. 

"This  is  one  of  the  pregnant  signs  of  the  times.  It  would 
seem  to  foreshadow  a  great  coalition  in  1904  between  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  socialistic  and  labor  element.  It  would  be 
a  coalition  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee  entered  in  1902,  when  the  Populists 
and  Democrats  combined  in  half  a  dozen  States  in  a  fusion  on 
Presidential  electors,  the  result  being  that  the  popultstic  element 
of  the  party  ran  away  with  the  organization  four  years  later  at 
Chicago  and  nominated  William  J.  Bryan  on  a  platform  more 
Populistic  than  Democratic." — T/te  New  York  Herald  {Ind.). 

The  "Apathy." — "It  is  really  not  surprising  that  such  a 
state  of  apparent  political  indifference  should  be  noted  this  year. 
The  laws  of  nervous  reaction  would  alone  largely  account  for  it. 
We  have  come  througli  a  series  of  heart-breaking  campaigns, 
and  the  electorate  naturally  wants  a  rest.  It  can  not  live  in  per- 
petual crisis.  It  refuses  to  believe  that  it  has  to  'save  the  coun- 
try '  year  after  year.  Mr.  Bryan  got  seriously  on  the  nerves  of 
the  people  for  several  years  running  ;  now  that  he  has  become 
only  a  country  editor,  a  grateful  and  soothing  sense  of  ease  has 
fallen  upon  thousands  whom  he  kept  so  long  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement.  Locally,  we  have  no  Tammany  nightmare  to  trou- 
ble our  sleep  this  year.  There  is  reason  enough,  then,  that 
apathy  should  seem  to  defy  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  politi- 
cal managers  to  dispel  it.  It  worries  them,  since  it  leaves  them 
more   than  usually  at  sea  about  the  result  on  election  day.. 
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THE   LITHRAKN    DIGEST 


[NuveiiilMT  M,  1902 


When  voters  will  not  turn  out  to  march  and  yell,  how  can  y»>ii 
tell  what  they  will  do  when  it  comes  to  casting  their  ballots' 
Here   js  one  of  .  rity.     In  i8yo,  it  will  be  re- 

nKiul>ercd.  the  i      ,  y  ami   jirKspenuis   under  the 

McKinley  tariff  that  they  forgot  to  vote  for  the  party  which  had 
conferred    that    1  hem.     Republicans  arc  said  to 

fear  a  repetition  '  ,  ant  lapse  of  memory.      We  know 

nothing  about  this,  but  we  do  know  that  an  uneventful  and 
uiicmutioual  campaign  is  conducive  to  independent  voting. 
When  no  wild  excitement  drives  citizens  in  masses  to  stand  by 
the  party  at  all  hazards,  they  are  more  apt  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  individual  jiulgmeiit.  In  that  view  of  the  case, 
•apathy 'is  not  an  unmixed  evil."— 7//*?  Aew  York  Evening; 
Post  {Jn,i.). 

CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE   AND    MANSLAUGHTER. 

HE  daily   newspapers  seem   to  approve  heartly  the  indict- 


T 


nient  of  three  Christian  Scientists  for  manslaughter  in  the 
second  degree  on  the  ground  that  they  "did  maliciously  and 
feloniously  cause  the  death  of 
Ethel  Quimby.  aged  seven 
years,  by  neglecting  to  provide 
medical  attendance,"  as  the  in- 
dictment puts  it.  The  little  girl 
died  of  malignant  diphtheria  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  with  no 
treatment  except  that  given  by 
John  C.  Lathrop,  a  Christian 
Science  practitioner,  and  by  her 
parents,  also  Christian  Scien- 
tists, who  are  all  three  now  held 
on  the  above  charge.  If  found 
guilty,  the  law  prescribes  no  less 
a  penalty  than  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  or  $i,ooo  tine,  or 
both.  The  newspaper  opinion 
on  the  case  is  pretty  well  repre- 
sented by  these  paragraphs  from 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  : 

"The  folly  of  these  people  is 
past  all  understanding,  and  on 
a  par  with  the  savage  Indians.  nothing  in  m.e  way 

whose  'medicine  men  '  beat  tom- 


toms and  perform  weird  dances  before  the  sick  to  frighten  away 
the  evil  spirits  supposed  to  possess  the  body  of  the  sufferer. 
Their  ignorance  and  siii>erstition,  for  it  is  nothing  better,  in  a 
land  and  age  of  enlightenment,  is  simply  astounding,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  Coroner  Banning  has  lo«t  patience  with  them.  He 
has  already  had  several  deaths  due  to  what  he  calls  '  Christian 
Science  neglect '  come  under  his  official  notice,  and  says  he  pro- 
poses to  hold  some  one  for  the  grand  jury  for  this  case. 

"If  these  people  choose  to  go  off  and  die  by  themselves  when 
stricken  with  illness,  rather  than  call  in  proper  medical  aid,  no 
one  can  object ;  but  that  the  lives  of  heli)less  children  should  be 
imperiled  through  their  criminal  folly  and  infatuation  is  intoler- 
able. An  exam!)le  should  be  made  that  will  bring  them  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  errors." 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan,  who  acts  as  press, 
agent,  or  "secretary  of  the  Christian  Science  Publication  Com- 
pany," of  New  York  State,  asks  pointetlly  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Commeriiat  Advertiser  :  "If  the  failure  to  heal  one  case 
of  diphtheria  by  Christian  Science  treatment  constitutes  man- 
slaughter, what  name  shall  be 
applied  to  over  r.ooo  such  fail- 
ures under  medical  practise  in 
one  city  of  the  Union  alone  dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  months?" 
He  says  further : 


"Mr.  John  C.  Lathrop,  the 
Christian  Science  practitioner, 
while  saying  very  little  in  his 
own  defense,  has  gone  right 
ahead  and  has  healed  several 
patients  of  diphtheria  by  Chris- 
tian Science  treatment  under 
the  close  observation  of  the 
health  officer  of  White  Plains. 
On  October  22  that  officer  stated 
in  his  sworn  testimony  before 
the  coroner  that  he  had  exam- 
ined the  Quimby  household  that 
morning,  and  had  found  the 
usual  evidences  of  diphtheria  in 
three  of  its  members.  No  anti- 
toxin has  been  administered 
since  then,  and  no  material 
remedies  of  any  sort  have  been 
administered   to  these  patients. 


BUT   THE    HIGH   HURKLT. 

—  T/if  1  tttsbiiifr  Gazette. 
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G.  O.  P.;  "There's  something  worse  than  crumpled  rose-leaves  in  this 
bed."  — The  Minneapolis  Times. 


"Doth  not  the  .\ppetite  alter?"— Much  Ado,  Shakespeare. 

—  Tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CLOSING   CARTOONS   OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
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Yesterday  the  quarantine  was  raised  from  the  household  and  its 
members  officially  reported  free  from  diphtheria. 

"  As  a  general  suniinir.g  up  uf  the  resuit  of  Christian  Science 
practise  in  the  yuiniby  family,  we  have  one  failure  to  cure  a  case 
of  malignant  diphtheria.  Over  against  this  failure  we  have  to 
record  the  cure,  five  years  ago,  of  Mrs.  Quimby  of  valvular 
heart  disease,  anorganic  tlisease  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and 
now  the  cure  of  two.  if  not  three,  cases  of  diphtheria  by  Chris- 
tian Science  treatment  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
liealth  department  of  White  Plains." 


VISIT   OF   THE   IRISH    "ENVOYS." 

IT  is  reckoned  by  Mulhall  that  there  are  nearly  1.800,000  per- 
sons of  Irish  descent  in  the  .United  States,  as  against  a 
population  of  4,7(K),ooo  in  Ireland.  This  large  section  of  the 
Irish  people  are  being  visited  by  four  delegates  sent  by  the 
United  Irish  League  of  Ireland  to  the  first  national  convention 
of  the  United  Irish  League  of  America,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  on  October  20.  John  E.  Redmond,  Michael  Davitt, 
John  Dillon,  and  Edward  Blake,  the  four  envoys,  have  been  en- 
thusiastically received  in  Boston,  Xew  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
at  large  mass-meetings,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  given  at  these  meetings  to  aid  the  League,  and  their  visit 
lias  elicite<l  some  sympathetic  comment  on  Ireland's  misfor- 
tunes. 

Col.  John  F.  I'-ineriy,  president  of  tlie  American  branch  of  the 
League,  said  in  his  speech  before  the  Boston  convention : 

"English  rule  stands  self-condemned  by  the  official  reports  of 
its  own  servants,  which  show  that  Ireland  has  to-day  a  smaller 
population  than  she  had  in  iSoi,  and  that  within  the  last  sixty 
years  i,250,o<x>  of  her  people  starved  to  death  ;  more  than  2,000.- 
ooo  were  evicted  from  their  holdings,  and  4,000,000  at  least 
sought  refuge  from  British  tyranny  in  this  and  other  free  coun- 
tries. A  government,  whether  native  or  foreign,  that  could  and 
•can  find  no  remedy  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  an  ancient 
and  highly  endowed  people  has  no  right  to  exist.  It  has  sinned 
against  the  beneticence  of  God  and  the  inherent  rights  of  man- 
kind." 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Recot  tl : 

"Wherever  love  of  liberty  is  a  popular  passion,  there  will  be 
found  in  strong  force  the  friends  of  the  desperate  cause  of  Irish 
national  self-government.  This  deathless  and  ineradicable 
aspiration  for  freedom  can  not  be  checked  nor  suppressed  by 
petty  official  persecution  and  continued  denial  of  justice.  The 
tighter  the  grip  of  British  authority,  the  more  resentful,  auda- 
cious, and  clamorous  the  Irish  patriots.  For  the  justice  of  their 
cause  thev  call  the  civilized  world  as  witness  ;  in  and  for  its  in- 


terest they  willingly  emlure  ignominy,  exile,  or  imprisonment. 
Grievances  such  as  they  protest  against  are  not  to  be  .settled  by 
mere  constabulary  methods.  Self-government,  with  all  which  it 
implies  ;  the  land  for  ilie  peasantry  and  abolition  of  alien  land- 
lordism ;  educational  equality  of  all  creeds  before  the  law  ;  appli- 
cation of  surplus  revenue  to  famine  relief;  non-interference  with 
judicial  processes — these  and  kindred  reforms,  for  wliich  the 
United  Irish  League  stands,  go  to  the  very  root  of  civilization. 
The  universal  consciousness  of  this  truth  makes  broad  and 
smooth  the  way  for  Irish  League  champions  wherever  their 
footsteps  are  directed.  There  is  in  this  pervading  sentiment 
less  of  hostility  to  British  methods  of  Irish  control  than  of  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  for  a  people  ruled  by  a  venal  and  alien 
bureaucracy.  In  this  era  of  arbitration  and  compromise  there 
ought  to  l>e  found  some  means  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  friends  of  Irish  freedom  and  its  opponents." 


LABOR-UNIONS   AND   THE    MILITIA. 

MORE  trade-unions  are  declaring  their  opposition  to  the 
militia  (see  The  Literary  Digest  of  July  20,  1901)  and 
their  attitude  is  stirring  up  no  little  comment.  Mr.  John  Mul- 
holland,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Allied  Metal  Mechanics,  recently  stated  that  he  did  not 
want  the  members  to  join  the  militia.  The  Local  Trades 
Assembly  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  also  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, by  a  unanimous  vote,  requiring  union  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  to  resign  under  pain  of  expulsion 
from  the  unions.  The  Illinois  .State  Federation  unanimously 
passed  a  similar  resolution  week  before  last,  stating  that  mem- 
bership in  military  organizations  is  a  violation  of  labor-union 
obligations,  and  requested  all  union  men  to  withdraw  from  the 
militia.  President  Young,  of  the  Federation,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  militia  is  a  menace,  not  only  to  unions,  but  to  all 
workers  throughout  the  country. 

Many  of  the  papers  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  action  of  the 
unions.  By  adopting  such  resolutions,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "organized  labor  publicly  declares  that  the  member  of  a 
trades-union  can  not  be  a  good  citizen."  But  the  Columbus 
O^n'o  Sfa/e  Journal  takes  a  different  view.  Referring  to  the 
above  statement  made  by  T/ie  Times,  it  says : 

"No  opinions  of  this  kind  can  be  considered  thoroughly  well 
founded.  In  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  up  a  universal  military  sys- 
tem. It  is  conceivable  that  a  crisis  may  occur  which  will 
demand  the  service  of  every  able-bodied  man  of  military  age. 
But  until  that  crisis  comes  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  provide  for 
it,  except  by  unobtrusive  methods.     Any  more  general  system  of 


•rvlce  In  time  of  peace  wouUl  be  found  too  costly  aud 
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Blili'  ■,- 
but  . 

"'Ihe  op{K>sition  of  the  unions  is  quite  as  reasonable  in  its  way 
and  less  obnoxious  to  good  government  in  that  it  would  not  for- 
bid military  activity  in  a  time  of  real  war  and  national  peril. 

"That  a  man  or  a  body  of  men  choose  not  to  be  military  is  in 
this  country  no  proof  of  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  citizenship  in 
time  of  peace.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  better  adopted  to  mili- 
tary duty.  On  the  other  hand,  recent  facts  as  well  as  much  ex- 
perience in  the  past  show  that  civilians  of  any  class  acting 
within  their  legal  rights  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  militia  or 
the  regular  soldiery.  The  public  will  always  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  guardsmen  and  the  regulars  in  the  performance  of 
any  duty  assigned  them  by  the  proper  authorities.  Attacks  on 
the  army  have  so  often  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  those  who  made 
them  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  popular 
sentiment." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  believes  that  if  the  labor 
leaders  succeed  in  destroying  or  weakening  our  military  organi- 
sations they  will  "necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  much  larger 
standing  army  than  we  now  have."  "The  worst  enemy  of  or- 
ganized labor  could  not  hojie  for  its  leaders  to  commit  a  greater 
blunder."     The  New  York  Tribune  remarks: 

"If  this  doctrine  of  the  incompatibility  of  union  membership 
and  military  service  is  maintained  when  organized  labor  reaches 
its  goal,  we  shall  then  have  a  great  army  of  wage-earners  con- 
solidated on  a  principle  of  disloyalty  to  their  government  and 
bound  by  the  rules  of  their  union  to  refuse  it  assistance  in  repell- 
ing invasion  or  putting  down  domestic  rebellion.  We  shall  have 
a  society  which  will  allow  no  man  to  earn  a  living  who  does  not 
bind  himself  to  its  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  he  shall  not  bear 
arms  in  the  service  of  his  state.  We  shall  thus  see  a  state 
established  within  the  state,  claiming  superior  allegiance  to  the 
body  politic  and  announcing  antagonistic  aims.  Its  subjects 
must  not  undertake  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  old  state.  They 
must  regard  themselves  as  men  without  a  country,  and  keep  a 
free  hand  in  contemplation  of  future  insurrection." 


TIIH  LITHRAR\    DRIEST 
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MORALIZING   ON   THE   PORTO   RICO   RIOTS. 

THE  registration  riots  in  Porto  Rico  either  justify  our  expan- 
sion policy  or  condemn  it ;  it  all  depends  on  the  j^oint  of 
view,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  newspaper  comments  quoted  below. 
The  riots,  it  appears  from  the  despatches,  were  due  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  party,  who  persisted  in 
their  desire  to  register,  in  spite  of  the  well-understood  wish  of 
the  Republicans,  who  are  in  power,  tliat  they  should  not  do  so. 
"At  Vieques,"  we  are  told,  "eight insular  policemen  guarded  the 
booth,  no  Federals  vfere  admitted,  and  none  registered,"  so  the 
registration  passed  off  in  an  orderly  manner.  But  in  other  towns 
the  representatives  of  the  law  were  not  treated  with  so  much 
respect.  At  San  Lorenzo  a  mob  of  Federals  attacked  the  police, 
with  the  result  that  two  rioters  were  killed  and  three  jjolicemen 
desperately  wounded.  At  Patillas  there  was  another  riot,  due 
to  the  disrespectful  attitude  of  the  local  population,  who  are 
Federals,  toward  a  large  body  of  Republican  visitors  from  a 
neighboring  village,  who  desired  to  register,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  home  voters.  As  the  despatches  put  it,  Patillas  "was  in- 
vaded by  a  large  mob  of  Republicans  from  Guayama,  who  forci- 
bly took  possession  of  the  booths,  shut  out  the  Federals,  and 
registered  the  whole  of  the  Guayama  non-resident  party." 
"Four  men  were  badly  wounded  "  in  this  misunderstanding. 
Ponce  was  for  two  hours  "  in  the  hands  of  a  Republican  mob, 
alleged  to  have  been  aided  by  municipal  police,"  with  the  result 
that  "one  man  was  killed  and  several  were  w-ounded."  In  brief, 
"there  was  no  Federal  registration  throughout  the  island,"  and 
Porto  Rico  seems  likely,  at  this  writing,  to  go  Republican, 

Now  for  the  moral.     The  anti-expansionist  New  York  Evening 
Post  says : 

"The  way  in  which  the  Porto  Ricans  have  taken  to  American 


customs  is  astonishing  even  the  most  ardent  of  expansionists. 
The  latter,  of  course,  foresaw  from  the  very  beginning  what 
an  easy  thing  it  would  be  to 'civilize  '  this  charming  island.  AM 
you  had  to  do  was  to  hoist  the  American  flag,  keep  a  garrison  of 
United  States  troops,  appoint  an  American  governor-general, 
revise  the  laws,  and,  jiresto !  the  change  would  be  complete. 
Any  one  who  doubts  the  thoroughness  of  this  process  should 
rexid  the  despatches  about  the  recent  insular  registration  day. 
and  if  these  do  not  convince  him,  why,  it  is  simj)ly  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  convinced.  Riots  and  shootings,  it  appears, 
took  place  all  over  the  island.  Two  men  were  killed  and  fifteen 
injured  at  San'Lorenzo,  where  the  mob  attacked  the  police.  At 
Patillas,  which  was  invaded  by  a  large  mob  of  Republicans  from 
Guayama.  with  a  political  skill  suggestive  of  much  training 
under  Devery,  the  rioters  took  pos.session  of  the  booths,  shut 
out  their  rivals,  and  registered  the  whole  non-resident  crowd. 
This  shows  that  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  revolver  our  Ca- 
ribbean islanders  have  already  reached  in  their  upward  progress 
that  grade  of  culture  which  is  to  be  found  in  local  elections  in 
Arizona,  and  Oklahoma.  Weighing  the  Patillas  registration 
methods  carefully,  we  must,  however,  admit  that  their  educa- 
tion in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  American  citizen  has 
progressed  far  enough  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  Quay's 
Philadelphia  ballot-box  stuffers  and  'deadmen'  voters.  In 
Ponce  our  customs  are  also  being  rapidly  introduced,  for  the 
political  casualties  there  yesterday  were  two  killed  and  many 
wounded.  Every  despatch  brings  additional  accounts  of  similar 
noteworthy  advance.  How  can  any  one  longer  doubt  the  ability 
of  this  country  to  assimilate  islanders  of  other  climes  and  other 
civilizations  with  ease  and  satisfaction  !  " 

Just  about  the  opposite  view  is  taken  by  the  expansionist  New 
York  Tribune,  which  says  : 

"The  exhibition  of  political  campaigning  with  pistols  and 
stilettos  now  being  given  in  Porto  Rico  must  awaken  painful 
memories  in  the  good  anti-imperialists  who  were  in  hysterics  two 
years  ago  because  the  Government  established  under  the  Foraker 
law  treated  the  Porto  Ricans  too  much  as  'subjects  '  and  estab- 
lished a  '  despotism  '  over  them.  Learned  pamphlets  on  the  Con- 
stitution, eloquent  orations  on  the  rights  of  man,  impassioned 
leaders  denouncing  the  'tyrants'  in  power  at  Washington,  rained 
on  us  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  because  these 
excellent  Porto  Ricans,  who  had  'enjoyed  such  large  measure  of 
self-government  under  Spain, '  were  being  subjected  to  a  Presi- 
dential satrapy  instead  of  being  assimilated  to  ourselves,  as 
became  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  put  in  entire  con- 
trol of  their  own  island  in  reward  i^or  the  trusting  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  welcomed  our  flag 

"Yet,  row,  even  anti-imperialists  see  and  acknowledge  that 
the  Porto  Rican  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  ballot-box.  For 
weeks  the  local  campaign  has  been  accompanied  by  riots  and 
murders,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  political  intelligence 
is  far  below  the  level  necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
voice  in  public  affairs  conferred  by  the  Foraker  law.  That  law 
was  as  conservative  as  it  well  could  be,  with  the  state  of  feeling 
then  prevailing.  It  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  American 
tradition,  as  it  was,  altho  it  in  fact  followed  closely  the  model  of 
government  first  established  by  Congress  in  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  and  in  Florida.  Nevertheless,  if  South  American  ideas 
of  an  election  as  a  synonym  for  revolution  continue  to  prevail  in 
Porto  Rico,  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the  system.  The 
first  object  of  government  is  law  and  order,  and  there  is  no  use 
making  a  pretense  of  popular  suffrage  when  only  one  party  is 
allowed  to  vote.  Rulers  so  chosen  are  not  rei^ublican  officials  at 
all.  Bureaucrats  less  misrepresent  the  people  whose  affairs 
they  manage.  Better  a  District  of  Columbia  'despotism  '  than  a 
Venezuelan  'republicanism  '  in  Porto  Rico. 

"Happily  we  did  not  extend  the  Constitution  to  the  island. 
We  have  a  free  hand  there,  in  spite  of  theorists  with  hysterics, 
who  must  now  see  that  if  the  Porto  Ricans  make  a  muddle  of 
such  measure  of  self-government  as  the  Foraker  act  allows 
them,  it  would  have  been  shortsighted  and  wicked  folly  to  have 
given  them  larger  powers  irrevocable  under  the  Constitution." 


College  Professor:  "Now.  Mr.  Skiinmitt,  if  an  irresistible  force 
should  meet  an  iminovable  body,  what  would  happen?"  Mr.  Skimmitt  : 
"  Why— er— probably  Bishop  Potter  and  Mark  Hanna  would  volunteer  their 
services  in  the  interests  of  arbitration  ! " — Puck. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

THE  newspapers  of  the  last  few  days  have  been  chronicling 
an  interesting  series  of  events  bearing  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  Tlie  extraordinary  trip  of  a  United  States  attorney-gen- 
eral to  France  to  investigate  the  soundness  of  the  Panama  Ciinal 
Company's  title  results  in  the  verdict  that  it  is  "good,  valid, 
and  unencumbered "  ;  General  Uribe-Uribe,  the  Colombian 
revolutionist,  surrenders  with  all  his  1,300  men.  thus  assuring 
more  quiet  in  that  quarter  than  it  has  enjoyed  for  some  time; 
the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria  in  Guatemala  starts  a  lively  erup- 
tion, shaking  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  with  its 
earthquakes,  and  thus  shaking  tiie  claims  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
partizans;  Seizor  Jose  Vicente  Concha,  Colombian  minister  at 
Washington,  tries  to  block  the  canal  negotiations,  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  presence  of  our  marines  on  the  isthmus,  only 
■to  find  himself  in  disfavor  both  here  and  at  home  ;  the  Colom- 
bian Government  intimates  that  it  would  like  $10,000,000  instead 
•of  $7,000,000  for  its  rights  along  the  route  ;  hints  its  desire  that 


ALL  THAT   UNCLE   SAM    NEEDS    NOW   TO  COMPLE1  E    THI".    CANAL   DEAL   IS   TO 
KIND  THE  COLOMBIAN  GOVEKNMI-NT. 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

the  yearly  payment  of  $600,000  begin  right  away,  instead  of 
fourteen  j-ears  hence,  as  proposed,  and  suggests  that  the  United 
States  lease  the  route,  instead  of  buying  it  outright ;  and,  last  of 
all,  a  new  secret  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Chile  is  un- 
earthed, by  which  Colombia  permits  the  passage  of  Chilian 
troops  and  war  material  across  the  isthmus  at  any  time,  Chile, 
in  turn,  to  indemnify  Colombia  for  any  loss  it  may  suffer  as  the 
result  of  such  action. 

Most  of  these  happenings  will  facilitate  the  beginning  of  the 
canal,  and  are  warmly  approved  by  the  press.  Colombia's  de- 
mand for  more  cash  arouses  some  criticism.  The  Colombian 
Government  is  a  "band  of  robbers,"  and  a  "gang  of  usurpers," 
according  to  the  Hartford  Times,  which  goes  on  to  remark  : 

"The  demand,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  mere  'hold-up  '  and  should 
not  be  submitted  to.  It  would  be  a  pity  and  a  scandal  if  our 
undertaking  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  prove 
of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  knaves  who  have  caused  the 
death  of  over  100,000  of  their  countrymen  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  who  have  wasted  the  wealth  and  resources  of  their 
•country.  This  gang  is  probably  the  worst  lot  of  criminals  that 
-.are  assembled  at  the  present  time  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
•earth." 

More  papers  denounce  Colombia's  proposal  that  we  lease  the 
Toute,  instead  of  buying  it  outright ;  but  the  Washington  corre- 
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spondent  of   the   New   York   Tribune  reports  that  Colombia  is 
likely  to  yield  this  point.     He  says  : 

"The  delicate  question  of  sovereignly  over  the  right  of  way 
across  the  isthmus  promises  to  yield  to  diplomacy  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  satisfactory  in  a  gratifying  degree,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  President's  anxiety  to  have  the  title  of  the  Panama 
Company  pass  to 
the  United  States 
and  to  have  his 
construction  com- 
mission organized 
and  at  work  before 
the  new  year.  The 
State  Dejiartment 
is  now  assuied  that 
S  e  ii  o  r  Concha 
wholly  misinter- 
preted the  senti- 
ment of  Colombia, 
and  that  popular 
opinion  there,  with 
domestic  peace  se- 
cured, to  a  large 
extent,  through 
the  direct  instru- 
mentality of  the 
United  States,  is 
anxious  to  give 
hearty  coopera- 
tion to  the  great 
enterprise  u  p  o  n 
which  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  so  inseparably  depenaent. " 

The   New  York  Sun,  which  first   published  the  terms  of  the 
secret  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Chile,  says  of  it : 

"The  Government  of  Colombia  agrees  to  allow  the  free  pas- 
sage at  any  time  across  the  Panama  isthmus  of  all  war  material 
whatsoever  belonging  to  the  Government  of  Chile,  the  latter 
Power,  on  its  part,  engaging  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
difficulties  that  might  arise  for  Colombia  from  the  use  by  Chile 
of  the  facilities  for  transportation  granted.  That  is  to  say,  if 
Chile  should  become  involved  in  war  with  Argentina  or  Brazil, 
Colombia  agrees  to  permit  the  transportation  across  the  isthmus 
of  war  materials 
destined  for  the 
first-named  Power, 
and  if,  as  certainly 
would  be  the  case, 
Chile's  antagonist 
should  attempt  to 
obstruct  such 
transit,  Chile  binds 
herself  to  assist 
Colombia  in  avert- 
ing such  obstruc- 
tion. It  is  mani- 
fest that,  under 
such  an  agree- 
ment, if  we  permit- 
ted it  to  stand, 
Chilian  troops 
might,  and  doubt- 
less would,  in  cer- 
tain contingencies, 
occupy  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

"This  treaty  is 
clearly  incompati- 
ble with  the  treaty 
of    1S46  concluded 


JOS£  VICENTE  CONCHA, 

Colombian  Minister  at  Washington. 


between  the  United  States  and  New  Granada,  whereby  we  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  transit  across  the  isthmus.  So  long  as  the  last- 
named  treaty  remains  operative,  as  it  is  to-day,  theBogota  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  delegate  to  any  other  nation  the  powers  and 
duties  of  guardianship  which  it  has  already  granted  to  us,  and 
which  we  have  accepted  and  exercised.  Two  guarantors  on  the 
isthmus  would  be  like  the  cats  of  Kilkenny — one  cat  too  many." 
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THE   NEGRO   AS   A   SKILLED   WORKMAN. 

''I"' UK  iiniiit>»i..ii  fiitertaineil  iiy  many  people  tliat  the  negro 
A  IS  not  well  littod  for  tine  anil  skilful  work  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed, in  some  degree,  by  an  investigation  the  Chattamxiga 
Triuliiwan  has  bten  making  during  the  last  few  months.  A 
circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  South, 
asking  how  many  negroes  they  employ,  how  many  of  them  are 
skilled  or  semi-skilled,  what  kind  of  skilled  work  they  do,  what 
wages  they  receive,  how  they  compare  in  efticiency  with  the 
white  workmen,  whether  they  are  improving  in  efticiency,  how- 
much  education  they  have  had,  what  the  effect  of  the  education 
has  been,  and  whether  the  employers  intend  to  continue  to  em- 
ploy skilled  negro  workmen.  About  five  hundred  replies  were 
received,  giving  the  niost  contradictory  answers ;  but  T/te 
T*  aiiesiiian  reaches  this  conclusion  : 

"lu  our  investigations  we  Hud  the  negro  more  useful  and 
skilled  in  the  cotton-.seed  oil-mills,  the  lumber-mills,  the  foun- 
dries, brick  kilns,  mines,  and  blast-furnaces.  They  are  superior 
to  white  labor  and  possibly  superior  to  any  other  labor  in  these 
establishments,  but  not  in  the  capacity  of  skilful  and  ingenious 
artisans.  It  is  more  in  the  line  of  experienced  assistants  that 
they  are  valuable  and  almost  indispensable.  As  brick  masons, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  firemen,  and  engineers  many  of  them 
become  fairly  expert,  but  in  the  textile  industries,  tine  cabinet- 
work, watch-making,  nice  tool  and  machine  constructing,  and  in 
the  professions  the  number  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
is  too  small  to  be  appreciable  as  affecting  the  possibilities  of  the 
race. " 

The  replies  of  the  manufacturers  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"In  formulating  a  summary  of  the  information  elicited  con- 
cerning negro  skilled  or  semi-skilled  labor  in  connection  with 
Southern  manufactures,  we  shall  deal  entirely  with  facts  and 
information  receiver!  from  those  manufacturing  establishments 
that  reported  the  employment  of  this  species  of  negro  labor — to 
wit,  skilled  or  semi-skilled. 

"  We  have  ascertained  that  of  500  manufacturing  plants  that 
answered  our  inquiries  344  employ  negroes.  Of  this  number  209 
concerns  employing  27.000  persons  of  all  kinds,  both  white  and 
black,  report  the  employment  of  12,840  negroes,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 2,650  negroes  are  skilled  or  semi-skilled. 

"The  highest  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  is  reported  from 
Arkansas,  where  as  much  as  $4  per  day  is  paid  to  skilled  negro 
laborers,  in  some  of  the  establishments,  especially  in  the  cotton- 
oil  mills  and  the  lumber-mills.  The  lowest  wages  paid  to  semi- 
skilled labor  seems  to  be  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  where  they  sometimes  get  as  low  as  $1  per  day. 
The  average  rate  prevailing,  however,  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  is  from  $1.25  to  $3  per 
day. 

"  Of  the  209  establishments  reporting  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor,  in  answer  to  question  No.  9,  '  How  do  they  compare  in 
efficiency  with  white  workmen?  '  105  concerns  employing  12,060 
men  of  all  kinds  say  that  they  compare  favorably,  while  91  con- 
cerns, employing  13,310  men  of  all  kinds,  say  that  thej-  compare 
unfavorably,  and  13  concerns  employing  1,630  men  of  all  kinds 
fail  to  express  an  opinion  either  way.  For  heavy  work  calling 
for  endurance  nearly  all  unite  in  saying  that  the  negro  common 
laborer  is  far  superior  to  the  white  labor  that  is  procurable  in  the 
South. 

"In  answer  to  question  10,  'Are  the  negro  workmen  improving 
in  efficiency? '  87  concerns,  employing  13,880  men  of  all  kinds, 
say  '  Yes '  ;  91  concerns,  employing  9,235  men  of  all  kinds,  say 
'No,'  and  31  concerns,  employing  3.855  men  of  all  kinds,  either 
fail  to  answer  the  question  or  answer  indefinitely. 

"  In  answer  to  question  12,  '  What  effect  has  education  had  on 
your  negro  workmen?  *  67  concerns,  employing  6,855  persons  of 
all  kinds,  say 'Bad'  ;  47  concerns,  employing  10,090  persons  of  all 
kinds,  say  'Good  '  ;  95  concerns,  employing  10,055  persons  of  all 
kinds,  either  fail  to  answer  the  question  or  their  answers  are  that 
no  effect  is  perceptible,  or  their  answers  are  tbo  indefinite  to  be 
considered. 

"The  only  information  elicited  from  question  11,  'How  much 
education   have  your  negro  workmen  received?  '  was  that  the 


number  tliat  were  educated  beyond  the  rudiments,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  was  so  small  as  to  mark  them  as  phe- 
nomenal instances  and  not  more  than  15  such  were  noted.  About 
4o  per  cent,  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  the  majority  were 
untaught  so  far  as  regular  schooling  is  concerned. 

"In  answer  to  question  13,  'Shall  you  continue  to  employ 
skilled  negro  workmen?  '  a  very  large  majority  expressed  it  as 
their  intention  to  continue  to  employ  them.  The  general  infer- 
ence <lrawn  from  the  numerous  answers  of  employers  was  that, 
in  their  experience,  but  little  first-class  skilled  negro  labor was 
to  be  had.  In  certain  industries  the  semi-skilled  negro  was 
especially  desirable,  and  as  common  laborers  they  were  in  al- 
most every  instance  considered  preferable  to  the  Southern  white- 
labor.  " 


A    LABOR    PARTNERSHIP   IN    INDUSTRY. 

THE  agreement  between  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Tin  Workers  brings- 
out,  according  to  several  papers,  the  fact  that  labor  is  gradually 
becoming  recognized  as  a  partner  in  industry.  The  American 
Tin  Plate  Company  has  been  desirous  to  furnish  the  tin  plate 
for  the  large  number  of  oil-cans  used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. This  tin  hitherto  came  from  Wales,  and  as  the  law  allows 
a  rebate  of  the  duties  on  the  tin  when  it  is  exported  in  manufac- 
tured form,  the  Welsh  tin  could  be  obtained  for  export  cans  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  American  manufacturers  were  willing  to- 
sell  theirs.  The  American  manufacturers  felt  that  they  could 
cut  down  the  price  of  manufacturing.  They  conferred  with  the- 
employees  and  proposed  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction  in 
their  wages,  but  the  men  voted  against  it.  Recently  the  men 
made  a  three-per-cent.  reduction  offer,  which  the  manufacturers 
have  accepted. 

"There  is  a  useful  lesson  for  workingmen  in  this  incident," 
observes  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  for  "that  asking  for 
a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  an  attempt  to  get  the 
better  of  the  workmen."  "The  tariff,"  it  adds,  "is  said  to  be  for 
the  workmen's  benefit.  But  when  the  interests  of  a  trust  are  in 
question  the  workingman  is  not  considered.  He  is  required  to 
give  up  three  per  cent,  of  his  wages  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  reason  why  he  contributes  three  per 
cent,  is  because  he  refused  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent.  There 
is  a  useful  lesson  for  workingmen  in  this  incident. "  The  New 
York  Trtbujte  remarks : 

"Too  often  labor-unions  make  demands  or  resist  changes  to- 
meet  new  trade  conditions  on  the  theory  that  the  emploj-er  is  an 
enemy  whose  prosperity  is  nothing  to  them,  when  in  fact  their 
true  interest  is  to  work  with  him,  help  him  to  develop  his  busi- 
ness, and  share  his  prosperity.  It  is  not  altogether  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  often  took  the  narrow,  antagonistic  view  and 
were  ready  to  see  him  lose  business  rather  than  share  with  him 
the  concessions  necessary  to  gain  it.  They  in  turn  found  too- 
many  employers  unready  to  share  with  them  any  of  the  in- 
creased profits  of  large  business.  The  tin  workers'  agreement 
is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  such  shortsighted  and  selfish  atti- 
tude on  both  sides." 

7'he  National  Labor  Tribune  (Pittsburg)  says: 

"How  this  sacrifice  of  wage  by  the  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  themselves,  but 
for  the  real  and  the  primary  benefit  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, will  work  out,  we  do  not  i'eel  called  upon  to  predict.  It 
brings  the  wages  in  the  trust's  union  mills  down  to  a  parity,  or 
nearer  to  a  parity,  with  the  wages  in  its  non-union  mills ;  it 
forces  the  independent  tin-plate  manufacturers  to  prepare  to  de- 
mand the  same  wage  reduction;  it  means  that  the  Welsh  tin- 
plate  workers  will  consent  to  a  wage  cut  next  year  in  order  to 
win  the  cunning  oil  monopoly's  trade  back  again  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently an  entering  wedge  in  many  ways,  whose  ultimate  inroads 
upon  wages  can  not  now  be  guessed  at.  The  manufacturers 
can,  under  the  circumstances,  depend  infallibly  upon  one  thing. 
The  cut  is  not  accepted  willingly  by  the  workers,  and  its  effect 
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upon  labor  in  general  will  not  be  pleasant.  It  will  excite  in- 
creased popular  distrust  of  great  capitalistic  aggregations,  and 
it  will  not  put  the  aggregations  into  any  higher  favor  at  the 
White  House  and  in  Congress,  where  the  popular  will  is  going 
to  be  more  earnestly  consulted  in  the  next  two  or  three  years 
than  it  has  been  consulted  in  the  recent  past.  This  is  an  admin- 
istration of  the  popular  sort,  and  every  failure  that  the  trusts 
make  to  keep  wages  up  to  the  proportionate  level  of  prices  will 
emphasize  the  determination  of  President  Roosevelt  to  '  equal- 
ize '  matters." 


SELF-GOVERNMENT   IN   THE   ORIENT. 

A  VALUABLE  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  our  colonial 
problem  in  the  Far  East  is  given  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks  in  an  article  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  on  "Self-Govern- 
ment in  Oriental  Dependencies."  Professor  Jenks,  who  is  a 
writer  of  recognized  ability  on  questions  of  political  economy, 
was  recently  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  look  into  the  conditions  in  the  British,  Dutch, 
and  French  colonies  in  the  Orient  with  a  view  to  making  helpful 
suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  legislation  for  the  Philippines. 
This  article  is  evidently  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  investigation. 
He  finds  that  the  natives  in  British  India,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  Malay  states,  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  French  Hindo- 
China  have  very  little  voice  in  their  respective  governments, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  do  not  make  particularly  good  use 
of  what  power  they  have.  We  are  giving  the  Filipinos  more 
self-government  than  the  people  of  any  other  Oriental  depend- 
ency enjoy,  and  he  doubts  if  they  will  be  able  to  use  more  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  British  India,  "only  in  purely  local  and  municipal  affairs 
do  the  ordinary  people  have  a  voice  in  choosing  their  representa- 
tives," and  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  English  officials  in 
India  that  even  this  "has  on  the  whole  been  a  failure."  The 
people  have  felt  "that  this  self-government  was  an  imposition 
upon  them  of  an  added  burden  of  work  rather  than  a  privilege 
bestowed,"  and " several  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  best-trained 
native  Indians,  even  some  who  have  been  prominent  in  critici- 
zing most  sharply  the  British  Government  in  India,"  seem  to 
agree  "that,  at  the  present  time,  the  natives  in  no  part  of  India 
are  ready  for  self-government,  and  that  even  the  very  elemen- 
tary, inchoate  form  of  self-government  in  local  affairs  which  they 
do  possess  is  not  a  success."  In  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  some 
other   large   cities,  "there  has  been   a  more  determined  effort 


made   to  establish  self-government, "  but  even   here  the  system 
"does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful." 

Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  discovered  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"It  is,  practically,  universally  believed  that  the  average  native 
Oriental  is  less  trustworthy  in  both  business  and  politics  than 
the  average  European  or  American.  He  has,  in  far  too  many 
cases,  a  natural  liking  for  intrigue,  a  hazy  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  truth  in  speaking  of  things  where  the  truth  might  be 
pleasant  either  for  himself  or  otiiers,  and  a  readiness  in  selling 
his  opinion  or  his  vote  which  would  astonish  the  most  corrupt  of 
our  city  councilors.  The  result  has  been,  according  to  the  al- 
most universal  testimony,  that  the  natives  who  are  councilors, 
with  rare  exceptions,  can  not  be  trusted  in  public  affairs.  They 
are  readily  bribed,  and  their  judgment  can  be  considered  of 
practically  no  value  at  all." 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  there  are  municipal  councils  in  the 
large  cities,  like  Singapore  and  Penang,  which  are  in  part 
elected,  with  results  much  like  those  just  noticed  in  India.  In 
the  federated  Malay  states  there  is  "  not  even  a  vestige  of  popu- 
lar self-government,  "and  yet  "it  wouid  perhaps  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  so  far  as  all  external  evidences  of  good,  honest, 
successful  government  is  concerned,  no  better  example  can  be 
found  in  the  world."  These  states,  rich  in  natural  resources, 
have  superb  macadamized  roads,  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, modern  systems  of  garbage  incineration,  water-works, 
and  even  an  automobile  line  connecting  two  of  the  principal 
states.  These  results  are  obtained  by  British  "residents"  ru- 
ling through  the  native  sultans.  The  British  have  not  robbed 
the  native  of  self-government,  "for  he  never  had  any."  One  of 
the  native  chiefs  told  Mr.  Jenks  that  bethought  a  representativ\' 
government  would  be  a  great  misfortune. 

In  Java,  there  is,  "with  the  exception  of  purely  village  gov- 
ernment, nothing  in  the  nature  of  self-government."  Even  in 
the  larger  cities  "their  rulers  are  appointed  for  them  by  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  by  these  officers  taxes  are  levied,  streets 
opened,  the  cities  cleaned  and  lighted."  Yet  the  Dutch  officials 
"are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  giving  the  Javanese  all  the 
liberty  that  they  are  really  capable  of  using  well  at  the  present 
time." 

Cochin-China,  under  French  rule,  has  more  self-government 
Four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  executive  council  are  natives, 
appointed  by  the  Government :  six  of  the  sixteen  members  of 
the  colonial  council  are  also  Asiatics,  and  are  "elected  by  dele- 
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gates  from  the  municipalities,  scleclnl  by  the  noialjlcs "  ,  tlic 
Krcucli  111  '  ■  ;  are  chosen  by  direct  suffrage;  the  nutablqs  are 
alHu   repu  i    in   the   councils  of    the   iirmtu/isserneiUi,    or 

counties;  and  in  the  lar^e  cities  the  natives  have  considerable 
voice  in  the  administration.  Everywhere,  however,  French 
supf rvisioii  is  maintained,  "and  in  the  more  important  places 
French  members  are  kept  in  the  majority." 

Turning  now  to  the  Philippines,  Professor  Jenks  reminds  us 
that  altho  many  of  the  Filipinos  are  neat,  intelligent,  and  skil- 
ful, and  "have  excellent  taste  in  dress  and  music, "  yet  they 
•differ  widely  in  nature  and  type,  in  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  government.  With  few  exceptions  "they  are  not 
thrifty,"  "not  truthful,"  have  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
private  property,  "are  extremely  superstitious,"  and  "yield 
absolute  obedience  to  the  wealthier  classes."  But  in  spite  of 
these  characteristics — 

"We    have   alrea<ly  given   to    the    P'ilipinos  practically  every- 
where, excepting  in  Mindanao,  a  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment  than   is  possessed   by  any  other  Oriental  people,  whether 
independent  or  colonial.     The  Filipinos  elect  all  their  local  offi- 
cials, and  these  really  direct  the  government.     Every  male  Fili- 
pino of   the  age  of   twenty-three  who  pays  a  tax  of  about  $15 
gold,  or  who  owns  real  property  worth  about  S250,  or  who  can 
speak,  read,  and  write  cither  English  or  Spanish,  has  the  right 
to  vote.     So  far  he  elects  men  to  direct  his  local  affairs,   and 
through  these  men  he  has  a  larger  share  in  determining  what 
shall  be  done  in  local  matters  and  what  taxes  shall  be  levied, 
than  do  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  India,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  China,  or  Japan.     In   the   provincial   governments  the 
governors  are  elected  by  the  municipal  councilors,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  elected  by  the  people,  tho  the  other  members  of 
the  provincial  board — i.e.,  the  treasurer  and  supervisor — are  ap- 
pointed.    It  is  also  proposed,  likewise,  to  give  to  the  Filipinos 
within  a  short  time  the  election  of  a  general  legislative  assem- 
bly, which  must  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  importance  and 
which    will  have  a  veto  on  practically  everything  proposed  by 
the  appointive  officials,  while  Congress  has  already  granted  to 
this  people  the  right  to  send  two  representatives  to  Congress 
to  represent  them  in  Washington  ;  they,  also,  as  soon  as  their 
legislative  assembly  is  chosen,  to  be  elected  as  real  representa- 
tives oi  the  Filipinos  themselves.     Neither  the  35,000,000  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  nor  the  300,000,000  of  British  India,  inclu- 
ding  the   native   states,   have  any  representative  of  their  own 
choosing  in  their  own  home  parliaments,  and  yet  the  rulers  of 
both  these  countries  feel  that  their  people  have  all  the  rights  of 
self-government  that  it  is  wise  to  grant  them.     It  is  true  that  we 
have  in  the  Philippines  several  men  of  ability,  of  education,  of 
training,    but   the  educated   high-caste    Brahman,  or    Maratha, 
trained  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  is  surely  as  high  a  tj"pe  as  the 
best  of  the  Filipinos — most  people  would  say  far  higher." 

Those  who  may  think  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  this 
direction  are  contradicted  by  native  opinion  and  practical  ex- 
perience.    To  quote  again : 

"Even  the  educated  Filipinos  them.selves  think  that  we  have 
gone  far  enough  in  the  way  of  granting  the  common  people  self- 
government.  I  have  spoken  with  many  intelligent  Filipinos, 
both  in  the  government  and  out  of  it,  and  I  have  not  found  one 
who  was  in  favor  of  extending  the  suffrage  without  property 
qualification  to  the  uneducated.  One  said  that  he  favored  gen- 
eral manhood  suffrage,  but  explained  that  the  votes  must  be 
cast  by  the  upper  classes  for  the  lower.  Many  of  them  even 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  election  of  governors  of  provinces 
and  the  members  of  a  legislative  assembly  at  the  present  time. 
■No  thoughtful,  intelligent  man  who  has  lately  studied  the  prob- 
•lem  on  the  ground — whether  Filipino,  or  American,  or  foreigner 
— so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  thinks  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
-.csts  of  the  Filipinos  to  grant  them  at  the  present  time  a  greater 
measure  of  self-government  than  they  now  possess.  At  present 
Ihe  restricted  franchise  leaves,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do  and  better  educated  classes  ; 
but,  far  different  from  the  conditions  under  the  Spanish  regime, 
these  leaders  of  the  people  are  not  at  liberty  to  dictate  to  the 
Ijoor   what   they   shall   do   nor  to  exact  from  them  any  unpaid 


SL!  v:(.c-.  In  all  of  the  districts  there  are  courts  under  the  super- 
vision, if  not  in  the  immediate  charge,  of  American  officials;  and 
every  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  either  American  or  Fili- 
pino rulers  as  against  the  common  man  may  be  brought  before 
the  courts.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  courts  are  ready  to 
teach  the  common  people  their  rights  by  punishing  the  guilty 
oppressor,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  common  man 
is  fast  learning  what  his  privileges  are. 

"The  experience  of  the  courts,  joined  to  the  extremely  practi- 
cal training  of  a  useful  nature  that  is  being  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  Philippines  to  an  extent  unthought  of  in  any  other  East- 
ern country  is  rai)idly  leading  the  Filipinos  to  a  larger  measure 
of  self-government  in  all  their  local  affairs.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  after  some  generations,  a  much  more  active  part 
may  be  taken  by  them  in  all  local  affairs  than  could  wisely  be 
granted  to  the  present  generation.  It  seems  hardly  possible, 
when  one  considers  the  slowness  with  which  social  changes  are 
brought  about,  that  even  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  education 
planned  by  the  Filipinos  can  make  any  serious  impression  much 
short  of  three  or  four  generations.  The  present  generation  is 
hardly  affected,  while  the  next  is  likely  to  make  little  wise  use, 
it  may  be  feared,  of  so  newly  gained  powers." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Baer  has  made  more  Socialists  than  Marx.— 7V/e  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Did  the  salt  trust  dissolve  because  there  was  too  much  water? — The 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Probably  this  is  the  only  country  in  which  divine  rights  are  submitted 
to  a»bitration.— 7'/t«  Detroit  JVezus- Tribune. 

Alfred  Austin  has  written  a  poem  entitled  "Good-Night."  If  we  could 
only  believe  he  means  it  \—The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  cost  of  the  Baer  war  is  beginning  to  stagger  humanity  about  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Boer  War  ever  did.— The  Anaconda  Standard. 

Between  the  Mad  Mullah  and  the  mad  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
England  seems  to  be  in  for  a  strenuous  t\m&.— The  Atlanta  Journal. 

An  exchange  says  public  taste  is  returning  to  Shakespeare.  We  still  in- 
sist that  public  taste  is  returning  to  Bacon. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

How  anj'  one  can  be  so  cruel  to  Senator  Morgan  as  to  prove  clear  title  to 
the  Panama  canal  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend. —  The  Detroit  News. 

There  are  enormous  coal  veins  in  China,  but  they  are  not  opened  be- 
cause the  Chinese  want  a  little  peace  of  mind.— 7'/;^ 5/.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

King  Edward  has  just  distributed  400  more  coronation  honors  without 
noticing  the  raised  finger  of  William  Waldorf  Astor. —  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

As  the  representative  of  the  pviblic,  the  President  should  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  agreement  that  a  ton  of  coal  hereafter  shall  consist  of  2,000 
pounds.— 77/^  Kansas  City  Journal. 

John  W.  Gates  says  the  boys  of  the  present  are  to  become  the  men  of 
the  future.  These  great  millionaires  are  sometimes  great  philosophers  as 
well. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

MiTCHEl.Lhad  hard  work  getting  the  miners  to  agree  to  go  back  to  work- 
It  was  Mr.  Baer  who  said  the  men  were  all  eager  to  return  but  were  forci- 
bly kept  out. —  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

When  the  strike  is  finally  settled  the  Smoeliskies,  the  Czarzwitches,  the 
Wisknwsitizies,  the  Hopnopskies,  and  the  Poliniskies  will  go  back  to  the 
mines  and  the  Faheys,  the  Plunketts,  the  O'Briens,  the  Mulcaheys,  and  the 
Murphy  swill  go  to  work  on  the  plans  for  the  next  strike.— 7"A^  Washington 
Post. 

Repartee.— "  Don't  let  us  forget,"  remarks  Senator  Fairbanks's  eve- 
ning organ,  "  that  there  is  a  duly  of  sixty-seven  cents  on  anthracite  coal." 
And  don't  let  us  forget  that  Senator  Fairbanks,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
voted  to  put  it  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  anthracite  coal  trust.— 7"//^  In- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 

A  MAN  desirous  of  political  preferment  went  to  the  leader  of  his  party 
and  made  known  his  wish.  "Are  [your  personal  opinions  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  party  ? "  the  leader  inquired.  "I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  securing  a  virtual  conformity,"  the  aspirant  explained  ;  "  for  five  years  I 
have  been  working  as  an  echo  at  a  mountain  watering-place." — The  New 
York  American. 

Full  of  startling  truths,  the  recent  sermon  of  Bishop  Potter  of  New 
York  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  issue,  is  a  trumpet  blast  recalling  the  disputants  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion to  sanity  and  common  sense.  .  .  .  There  is  a  world  of  sound  sense  in 
Bishop  Potter's  treatment  of  the  question,  and  however  his  utterances  may 
be  derided  by  extremists,  they  will  find  a  sure  lodgment  in  the  breasts  of 
moderate  men,  who,  thank  goodness,  always  form  the  controlling  majority 
in  American  civic  communities.— J//V^a'j  Criterion  of  the  Wholesale  Whisky 
and  Wine  Market,  Chicago. 
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AN    UNFINISHED    LITERARY    CAREER. 

THE  iiiuimely death  of  Frank  Norris,  the  Californian  novel- 
ist, at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  calls  forth  many  ex- 
]iressions  of  regreL  "  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
])romising  of  the  younger  American  writers."  says  the  Spring- 
field lifpnblican  ;  and  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  :  "America  lias,  and  has  had,  no  one  to  measure  up  with 
this  young  man,  and  nowhere,  in  Russia,  in  France,  in  Italy,  is 
there  anything  being  done  with  greater  precision  of  truth  and 
greater  splendor  of  imagination."  Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich,  of  the 
tnlitorial  staff  of  Tfie  ]]'or/d' s  Work,  writes  in  the  Hoston 
Transcript  : 

"It  is  hard  to  realize  that  Frank  Norris  is  dead.  He  .seemed 
always  to  come  out  of  the  springtime,  to  carry  with  him  the 
breath  of  eternal  youth.  He  was  just  rounding  out  his  career 
into  that  hard-earned  great  success  and  high  usefulness  which 
«very  one  who  knew  him  felt  to  be  his.      He  was  the  most  virile, 

the  most  creative,  the 
most  broadly  imagina- 
tive of  the  younger 
writers  who  were  to 
make  the  American  lit- 
erature of  the  next  quar- 
ter century.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  his 
writing,  it  was  living, 
pulsing,  human.  'J'he 
'  pity  of  it '  must  be 
doubly  felt  in  the  sense 
of  deep  personal  loss — 
for  no  one  could  know 
Xorris  without  having 
a  real  affection  for  the 
man,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
'  miration  for  his  genius 
and  his  high  ideals — and 
in  a  sense  of  the  national 
loss  to  our  literature." 

The  New  York  .]/,u7 
and  Express  gives  the 
following  account  of  Mr. 
Xorris's  life-work  : 

"'So  little  done;  so 
much  to  do,'  will  seem 
to  some  lovers  of  litera- 
ture as  fit  an  epitaph 
for  Frank  Norris  as  for 
the  empire-builder  whose  dying  words  they  were.  Cecil  Rhodes 
left  his  structure  half  finished,  and  the  future  years  will  show 
whether  he  was  a  true  architect  and  built  wisely.  Norris  had 
laid  only  the  corner-stone  of  his  life-work,  and  those  who  be- 
lieved in  him  most  can  only  fancy  and  can  never  j)rove  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  what  now  will  never  be. 

"The  novelist,  dead  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  only  a  boy 
in  his  art  as  in  years.  But  in  an  age  and  a  country  in  which 
imaginative  littleness  contrasts  with  gigantic  industrial  and 
commercial  achievements,  he  had  dreamed  great  things,  and 
already  had  begun  to  work  upon  the  realization  of  his  dreams, 
as  if  he  had  a  'ten-league  canvas,  with  brushes  of  comet's  hair." 
"The  worst  that  his  detriictors  can  say  of  the  books  he  wrote, 
his  kindest  critics  will  admit.  His  first  story  that  attracted  at- 
tention, '  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty.'  was  filled  with  technical 
flaws.  But  through  them  flasiied  the  fresh  talent  of  a  new, 
strong  man  who  was  worth  watching  for  his  sea  pictures,  if  for 
nothing  else.  '  McTeague  '  was  crude,  prolix  ;  in  soir.e  passages 
melodramatic  to  the  point  of  anticlimax,  and  in  others  need- 
lessly repugnant  to  good  taste.  But  it  marked  the  advent  of  an 
author  whose  worst  sins  were  due  to  the  intense  virility  of  his 
mentality,  and  who  gave  more  promise  of  becoming  a  real  force 
in  American  liteiature  than  any  of  the  newcomers. 
"  'The  Octopus  '  followed,  and  proved  that  a  writer  was  among 


us  who  disdained  the  iiseutlo-romanticism  in  fashion,  yet  did  not 
conceive  realism  to  be  a  stippletl  jjicture  of  the  infinite  i)elti- 
nesscs  of  life.  It  was  no  flawless  art  work,  .\orris  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  otiiers.  The  symliolisni  of  the  wheat  and 
the  railroad  was  in  the  later  manner,  which  was  not  the  l)est 
manner,  of  Zola.  But  there  was  in  the  lxK)k  a  breadth  ot 
scheme,  a  grasp  of  character,  a  deptii  of  sympathy  with  human- 
ity, a  sense  of  color  and  phrase  that  made  it  notable.  What 
there  was  of  Zola  in  that  style  was  or.ly  a  sign  that  he  was  stri- 
ving toward  sometliing  better  than  his  master.  He  probably 
would  never  have  written  an  American  'Com^die  Huniaine. * 
The  Bal/.acs  are  few.  But  his  aim  was  for  a  fairer,  truer  por- 
trait-gallery of  all  the  types  that  compo.se  .Ximr-c  an  lifi-  ih;<:i  liic 
Rougon-Macquart  .series  is  in  France. 

"To  say  that  he  would  have  fulfilled  tiic  i.romisc  that  .some 
saw  in  his  books  would  be  only  to  open  futile  argument.  What 
he  did  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Just  criticism  of  a 
tale  is  imjK)ssible  where  '  Finis  '  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter.  We  can  say  only  that  he  loved  his  art  and  honored  it 
and  wrought  largely.  And  that  is  .something  in  a  day  when 
literature  is  liliputian." 

"The  Octopus"  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a  trilogy  of 
novels  dealing  witli  the  wheat  industry  in  America.  "The 
Pit,"  the  second  of  the  three,  is  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Saturday  I-lvening  Post.  "The  Wolf,"  the  last  novel, 
was  planned  but  not  written. 
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THE     'SUBTLE    MAGIC"    OF    MR. 

POETRY. 
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"OV  reason  of  a  temperament  singularly  ricii  in  mystic  and 
*-^  poetic  feeling.  Miss  Fiona  Macleod,  the  Scotch  authoress, 
would  seem  to  be  well  fitted  for  a  task  that  she  undertakes  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  .\orth  American  Re^'icc — the  analysis  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Veats's  later  poetical  works.  Her  article  resolves 
itself  into  an  appreciation  of  this  poet,  whom  she  treats  as  the 
leading  representative  of  the  so-called  "Celtic  movement"  in 
modern  English  literature,  "Whether  one  care  for  or  dispute 
'the  Celtic  movement,"  she  observes,  "none  denies  that  Mr. 
Yeats  is  of  the  very  few  writers  of  the  younger  generation  who 
can  ])ersuade  us  to  the  use  of  that  sadly  abused  word  'genius.' 
As  essayist,  romancist,  dramatist,  l^ut  above  all  as  poet,  he  has 
a  unique  place.  The  color  of  his  style  is  the  cok)rof  his  thought, 
and  the  color  of  his  thought  is  the  color  of  a  genius  larger  than 
his  own,  the  genius  of  a  race."     She  continues  : 

"In  a  small  book  of  verse,  'The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,' 
recently  given  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  I  think  a  note  is  touched 
which  is  significant.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  music,  and  of 
a  new  motive.  It  is  not  often,  I  imagine,  that  titles  are  so  apt 
as  that  chosen  for  this  little  ijook.  These  fewer  than  two-score 
poems,  most  of  them  within  the  boundary  of  a  page,  are  small 
and  slight  as  reeds  ;  and  the  wind  whicli  moves  in  them  a  deli- 
cate music  is  as  invisible,  as  mysterious,  as  elemental  as  that 
'strong  creature,  without  flesh,  without  bone,  that  neither  sees 
nor  is  seen,'  of  which  long  ago  Taliesiun  sang.  To  understand 
its  intimate  music,  certainly  to  feel  that  music  translate  itself 
into  the  rhythm  of  dream,  one  must  go  to  this  book  as  to  a  soli- 
tary place  where  reeds  rise  in  the  moonshine.  To  know  inti- 
mately the  mystery  of  these  solitudes,  it  must  be  when  the  wind  is 
the  only  traveler,  and  sunlight  and  shadow,  the  stars  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  wandering  plover  are  the  sole  visitants.  How  else 
is  one  (tho,  indeed,  the  blind  bird  in  the  heart  must  have  snug 
the  same  song)  to  feel  as  Hanrahan  with  the  curlew  wailing 
overhead  and  an  old  memory  .'jeating  with  bewildered  wind 
against  a  sense  of  further  .sorrow  yet  to  come  : 

»  O  Cvirlew,  cry  no  more  in  the  air. 

Or  only  to  waters  in  the  West  ; 
Hecaiise  your  crying  brings  to  my  minil 
Passion-dinimed  eyes  and  long  heavy  h;iir 
That  was  shaken  out  over  my  breast  ; 
There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying  of  the  win  J. 

"This  little  book  has  the  remoteness,  the   melancholy,  of  all 
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jMietry   inspired   l»y  spiritual  iiassimi.   .   .   .   This  iim»..  .,{  !...    ..f 
regrvt.  tiiuU  coiiKtuat  expression. 

I  hmr  th««  Bhi..lowy  Horaeit,  their  long  iiiaiie«  u-tttHke, 

Tbcir  lioofk  lifiairy  wilh  (uiiiiilt,  their  eyei>  t!l>>ii»>ering  white  ; 

TheNurtli  unfoMit  niMtvi-  ilii-in  cliiinlin;,  iteepiiiK  ni|;ht, 

The  Kaiit  her  hiiiUeii  j>>)   before  the  iiiotiiiiiK  break, 

'I'he  Weht  weepii  in  pale  dew,  anil  ».j>;hs  pamiini;  away, 

The  Suuth  in  pouring  duwn  roses  <•(  crimson  fire. 

O  vitultvof  Sleep,  Hope,  Dream,  enilless  Desire, 

The  Hoisfii  of  DiiMister  pUiiijje  in  the  heavy  clay. 

Ileloveit,  lot  your  eyes  half  (.lose,  and  your  heart  beat 

Over  my  heart,  and  your  haii  fall  over  my  breast 

Drowning  love's  lonely  hour  in  deep  twili>;ht  of  rest. 

And  hilling  their  toii£ing  manes  and  their  tumultuous  feet. 

'"Ml.    Vcats    is   assuredly   of   tliat    small    hand   of   poets  and 
drt-aiiifis    who   write   fri>m    no  otlicr  iiupulse   than  liecause  tliey 

see  and  dream   m  a 


Or; 


W.    B     Yl  ATS, 
T'le  leading  repre.sentative  of  the  "  Celtic  Move- 
ment "  in  literature. 


reality  so  vivid  that 
it  is  called  iiuagi na- 
tion. With  him  the 
imajjination  is  in 
truth  the  secoiid- 
siyhl  of  the  niiml. 
Thus  it  IS  thai  he 
lives  with  syml)ols, 
as  nnimajjinativQ 
natures  live  with 
facts." 

In  no  (.lescrifitive 
sen.se,  adds  Miss 
Macleod,  but  in  a 
deeper  sense,  'Tiie 
Wind  Among  the 
Reeds "  teaches  us 
"that  intimate  le- 
turn  to  nature  from 
which  we  may  and 
do  expect  so  jiro 
found  and  beautiftil 
a  vision."  In  this 
lespect,  Mr.  Veats 
"comes  with  new  vision  to  reveal  what  is  old."     F'urlher : 

"It  is  a  return,  that  in  some  sense,  if  oidy  for  solace  and 
strength,  all  of  us  who  fee!  life  acutely  must  make. 

"  I  remember  an  old  Highland  fisherman  saying  to  me  once, 
when  asked  if  he  thought  God  could  ever  tire  :  'I  think  He  has 
the  sea  in  His  right  hand,  and  all  the  moors  and  hills  of  the 
world  in  His  left,  and  when  He  is  tired  o'  lookin'  at  the  wicked- 
ness o'  man.  He  washes  it  out  in  the  sea,  an'  then  watches  His 
mercy  like  a  soft  shadow  creepin'  across  the  moors  an'  hills.' 
I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  exact  words,  for  the  old  islander 
spoke  in  Gaelic;  but  this  is  the  drift  of  them.  '  It' a  all  odai'r 
an  doill,  the  work  of  the  blind,'  he  added — meaning  the  vanity 
of  the  human  heart.  And,  calling  this,  I  think  that  true  poets 
and  all  the  silent  kindred  of  poets  must  often  seek  remote  places, 
the  loneliness  of  hill  or  moor,  must  often  listen  to  the  desert 
wind,  to  the  Vihispering  reeds,  as  a  f-efuge  from  the  dull  trouble 
of  the  habitual  life;  that  so  they,  too,  may  take  comfort  from 
the  stealing  forth  of  soft  and  kindly  shadow — symbol  of  natural 
rest  and  spiritual  rebirth." 

In  "The  Shadowy  Waters,"  Mr.  Yeats's  latestdramatic  poem, 
Miss  Macleod  discerns  a  yet  larger  thought.  The  "acute  mo- 
ment become  lyrical"  is  transformed  into  the  "lyrical  thought 
become  continuous."     We  quote  again  ; 

"'The  Shadowy  Waters'  has  a  continual  loveliness.  Many 
lines  dwell  with  one: 

already 
The  cloudy  water.s  and  the  glimmering  winds 
Have  covered  them. 

Many  ]>assages  sink  into  the    mind  as  dews  sink  through    the 
dusk : 

The  pale  hound  and  the  deer  wander  forever 
Amonsj  the  m  inds  and  waters  ;  and  when  they  pass 
Tlie  mountain  of  the  gods,  the  unappeasable  gods 


Cover  their  faces  with  their  hair  and  weep. 

Thev  lure  us  to  the  streams  where  I  he  world  ends. 


Crumbled  away 
The  grahs  and  the  blue  shadow  on  the  stream 
And  the  pale  blossom. 

With  a  sound 
I  had  woven  of  the  sleep  that  is  in  pools, 
Amon<  great  trees,  and  in  the  wings  of  owls.  . 


Or: 


...  he  wlio  longs 

For  happier  love  hut  finds  unhappiness. 

And  tails  among  the  dreams  the  drowsy  gods 

Hreathe  on  the  burnished  mirror  of  the  world. 

And  then  smooth  out  wilh  ivory  hands  and  sigh.  .  .  . 

"'The  Shadowy  Waters'  does  not  yield  all  its  beauty  at  once. 
It  is  like  that  (lower  which  Moan,  a  dark  queen  of  the  Hidden 
People,  showed  to  Cuchulain  in  his  madness:  a  flower  of  a  pale 
hue  and  faint  fragrance,  that  every  day  disclosed  a  richer  hui, 
the  color  of  a  moment,  or  loosed,  passing  as  a  moth's  wing,  a 
new  fragrance.  It  is  the  story  of  a  dream,  of  a  symbolic  vis- 
ion; but  its  enchantment  lies  in  its  subtly  beautiful  interpre- 
tation of  a  dieam  that  is  not  of  one  mind,  but  of  many  minds,  of 
a  vision  that  has  not  sustained  one  heart's  desire  only,  but  the 
desire  of  many  hearts  in  the  troubled  congregation  of  men  and 
women. " 


EDUCATIONAL   IDEALS   OF   TWO    NEW 
COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 

EDUCATIONAL  topics  loom  large  in  the  public  eye  just  at 
present.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  lately  taken 
occasion  to  emphasize  what  he  regards  as  the  shortcomings  of 
our  public-school  system  ;  President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  has 
j)ut  himself  on  record  as  favoring  a  two-years  college  course  for 
those  who  wish  it ;  and  the  new  presidents  of  Princeton  and 
Northwestern  universities,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Edmund  J. 
James,  have  stated  their  educational  ideals  in  exceptionally 
able  and  suggestive  inaugural  addresses.  President  Wilson's 
address  has  attracted  national  attention,  and  calls  forth  extended 
newspaper  comment.  "There  is  no  head  of  an  American  college 
or  an  American  university, "  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  and  there 
never  has  been  one,  to  whom  the  inaugural  address  of  President 
Wilson  would  not  have  done  credit,  both  from  an  intellectual 
and  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  was  as  largely  concei /ed  as  it 
was  admirably  expressed."  The  New  York  Commercial  Atii'er- 
tiser  thinks  that  "every  line  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  clear 
thought,  ripe  judgment,  high  cultivation,  and  unusual  distinc- 
tion." From  the  last-named  paper  we  quote  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  address  : 

"Its  central  theme  is  tlie  relation  of  the  college  proper  to  the 
great  university  whose  very  heart  it  is.  President  Wilson  recog- 
nizes, with  all  the  a[)preciation  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  the 
wiiolly  admirable  transformation  which  has  vivified  and  radi- 
cally altered  the  spirit  of  American  scholarship.  He  notes  the 
acquisition  of  what  he  well  describes  as  'a  .sober  passion  for  ac- 
cur.icy  '  as  contrasted  with  the  superficial,  slipshod  spirit  of  fifty 
years  ago.  He  dwells  with  pride  upon  the  splendid  proficiency 
in  investigation  which  has  taken  the  place  of  a  purely  sterile 
erudition,  and  which  has  led  to  the  conquest  of  new  intellectual 
territory  and  '  the  addition  of  infinite  detail  to  the  map  of  knowl- 
edge.' Of  all  these  things,  which  come  to  us  as  a  noble  heritage 
from  Germany,  he  speaks  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  Y'et,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  asks,  with  great  significance,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  ]>reliniinary  training  of  the  specialist,  of  t!ie  general 
foundations  of  knowledge,  and  of  '  the  equipment  of  the  mind 
which  all  men  must  have  who  are  to  serve  this  busy,  this  sophis- 
ticated generation  '  ? 

"In  gaining  much.  President  Wilson  believes  (and  no  one  can 
deny  the  accuracy  of  his  belief)  that  a  great  deal  has  been  lost 
which  ought  to  be  recovered.  We  have  received,  he  says,  an 
immense  increase  in  our  knowledge  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  failed  to  preserve  that  harmonious  system  and  thorough 
discipline  which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  narrower  methods 
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of  ail  earlier  generation.     Hence,  he  inquires,  w  liat  ouglii  to  Ik-, 
in   the    immediate  future,  the    function    of    tlie   college,   and  of 
undergraduate  instruction  which  establishes  the  foundation  u|Mjn 
which  not  only  must  the  specialist  build,  but  U|)on  w  Iiich  also  tiie 
average   man  who  goes  straight  from  the  college  to  tiie  Stiiiiii 
i/iiii   Ihaiii;  of  practical   life  must  Jirmly  plant   his  feet?     It  is 
here  that  President  Wilson  Iraver.ses  by  implication   the  ar;^n- 
luent  of   President  Hullcr.  who  so  lately  put  foi  tli  a  plea  for  ma- 
king the  undergraduate  course  a  utilitarian  two  years*  i>ieparation 
for  professional  business  life.     To  Dr.  Wilson  the  college' should 
seek  to  make  the  men  whom  it  receives  something  more  th.an  ex- 
cellent servants  of  a  tradeor skilled  practilionersof  a  jirofession.' 
We  must  deal,  he  says,  in  the  college,  with  the  spirits  of  men,  not 
with   their  fortunes,  releasing  the  perccpt'on  of  the  mind  for  a 
wide  and  catholic  view  of  life,  which  shall  constitute  a  'jnelimi- 
nary  orientation.'     And   this  catholicity  of   view  is,  in  his  o|)iii- 
ion.    best    derived  from    history,    philosoi>liy,    and   literature,    in 
which   the  exi)erience  of  the  world   has  been  condensed.      From 
them,  he  says,  can  be  extracted 
the    enlightenment     of     those 
who  have  gone  the  long  jour- 
n.-y  of  experience  with  the  race. 
"Holding    these    views   and 
enlarging  upon  them  with  ad- 
mirable clarity  and  persuasive- 
ness.   President  Wilson   urges 
that   for  the  purely  collegiate 
training  no   subjects  of  study 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
humanities,  as  these  were  un- 
derstood and   taught   in   days 
gone    by.      The   classics,     the 
mathematics,      the      linguistic 
studies  of   the  old   curriculum 
have  found  no  equivalents  in 
the    early    disciplining    of     a 
youthful     mind     which      from 
them     takes     fiber,     strength, 
and    certainty   of    touch,    and 
which     afford     the     discipline 
tliey    give     precisely    because 
of  their  great  definiteness  and 
the  sureness  of  their  methods 
and  their  power  of  determina- 
tion from  the  perfection  which 
they   embody.      It   is   conceiv- 
able,   he   thinks,  that  at  some 
future  time  this  general  study 
will  be  no  part  of  the  function 
of  the  university,  and  that  it 
will  be  relegated,  as  President 
Butler  would  like  to  see  it  rele- 
gated, to  the  secondary  .schools, 
which  will  become  the  Ameri- 
can equivalent  of  the  German 
gymnasia  ;  but  he  thinks  that 
time  is  far  remote,  and  he  says 
that,  for  his  i)art.  he  does  not 
wish  to  see  it  come.     Speaking 
as   the    president    of    a    great 
university,   he  pledges  Prince- 
ton to  a  restoration  and  a  re- 
tention of   t!ie  traditional  stu- 
,■  ill  III  ^enerale  in  its  college, 
so  that  the  historic  university 
as  a  whole  shall  represent  the 
whole  range  and  scope  of  edu- 
cation in  its  entirety,  with  the  accuracy  and  breadth  of  the  spe- 
cialist,   blended  and  brought   into  ])eri)etual    contact    with    the 
civilizing  influences  of  the  old  learning  and  the  highest  culture." 

President  James's  address  on  "Some  Features  of  American 
Higher  Education  "  sustains  many  of  the  same  general  conclu- 
sions. America's  sjiecial  achievement,  he  thinks,  lies  in  the 
combination  of  "the  work  of  technical  instruction  with  that  of 
the  humanities  and  the  professions  in  one  institution."  If  it  be 
true   that   the    European   educational    institutions   are  at  many 


rKI  S11>KN  r    WoODKOW    WU,Sl)N    AT   HKI.NCETOX. 

(.\fter  the  inaujjural  ceremonies  on  October  25.  the  class  of  '79,  leU  by  the 
newly  elected  I'resident,  niiirched  to  the  site  of  a  new  dorinitoiy  to  be 
erected  by  "the  class.  President  Wilson  as  a  niemberof  the  class  turned  the 
first  soil  in  the  preparation  lor  its  erection.) 


]  oiiits  sujierior  to  our  own  and  that"  we  have  very  much  to  learn 
by  the  stuily  of  English  and  (iermun  and  French  education."  yet 
we  I'.Hve  here,  "in  a  very  real  sense  at  the  present  time,  an 
American  system  of  higher  education — a  system  as  fully  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  our  American  life  as  the  system  of  any  European 
country — not  even  excepting  Germany  itsell — to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  that  country."     We  quote  further: 

"It  is  not.  necessary,  as  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  our 
great  scholars,  that  every  man  in  the  community  should  studv 
Latin  and  Greek  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  man  should  have  an  adequate  conception  of  Greek  an<l 
Roman  civilization.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  to  national 
welfare  that  some  members  of  our  society  should  give  time  and 
atleiuion  to  "these  things;  that  some  scholars  should  give 
strength  and  power  to  the  mastery  of  tliis  ancient  civilization 
and   thus  interpret  for  our  day  and  generation  the  imperishable 

experiences  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  live  over  for  us  their 
history,  and  be  able  to  rewrite 
and  reinterpret  it  for  us  all. 

"Now  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  this  country  when 
the  facilities  for  the  study  of 
the  humanities  have  been 
greater,  or  the  ardor  in  their 
pursuit  more  intense  than  to- 
day. Never  has  the  study  it- 
self been  more  practical  and 
useful  than  at  jjresent.  And 
it  seems  to  me  apparent  that 
the  very  emphasis  which  pure 
and  ajjplied  science  has  re- 
ceived in  our  modern  educa- 
tional system  by  the  union  of 
technical  .school  and  university 
has  made  its  contribution  to 
the  revolution  in  the  study  of 
the  humanities  which  has 
marked  the  last  generation  in 
this  country.  Technical  stu- 
dents leave  our  universities 
defenders  of  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  humanities — 
a  justification  in  itself  of  the 
union  of  the  polytecbnicum 
and  the  university. 

"As  a  result  of  all  these 
thingii  and  many  more  which 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  dis- 
cuss I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  higher  education 
is  nearer  to  the  people,  com- 
mands more  completely  their 
sympathy,  is  better  understood 
by  them  and  consequently 
more  admired  and  loved  than 
ever  before. 

"The  general  public  is  far 
more  interested  in  everything 
relating  to  our  colleges  and 
universities ;  our  newspapers 
give  more  space  to  chronicling 
the  events  in  the  academic 
world,  take  a  livelier  interest 
in  the  discussion  of  college  and 
university  policy  than  ever  before.  Ail  these  things  point  to 
the  Rrm  hold  which  this  department  of  education  has  taken  of 
the  average  man,  developing  in  him  an  interest  in  and  affec- 
tion for  our  higher  institutions  which  argues  well  for  their 
future. 

"And  this  has  come  about  among  other  things  because  we 
have  secured  the  cooperation  of  state,  church,  and  private  inita- 
tive,  thus  bringing  in  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  because  we 
have  securetl  a  close  contact  with  the  community  in  our  very 
scheme  of  organization,  because  our  institutions  have  conceived 
it  to  be  a  part  of  their  duty  to  beget  by  conscious  activity  an 
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intervHt  in  tlie  greut  public  for  tlieir  work  ;  because  we  have 
carrd  f«»r  the  education  of  wo|nen  ami  thus  enlisted  the  sujjport 
of  HI)  eiiurniously  lar^;o  and  ever  more  important  element  of  our 
society  ;  and  because  we  have  emphasized  the  yreat  departments 
of  applied  Kcience  in  our  ticheme  of  higher  education  as  well  us 
the  traditioual  training  for  the  learned  professions." 

The  New  Vork  Sun,  which  devotes  a  leading  editorial  to  Dr. 
James's  adilress,  finds  in  his  "sturdy  Americanism  "  a  necessary 
note  of  warmug  "at  a  time  when  American  teachers,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university,  have  liirned  their  faces  toward 
foreign  idols." 


MR.    WINTER'S    FULOCY   OF    RICHARD 
MANSFIELD. 

^1R.  WILLIAM  WINTER,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
■^  York  Tribune,  whose  voice  has  been  so  often  raised  in 
biting  i)rotest  against  the  "degeneracy  "  of  the  modem  drama, 
has    his    enthusiasms    as    well    as  his  antipathies.     To  Leslie' s 

Monthly      (Novem- 


Wli.l.lA.M    WINTER. 


ber)  he  contributes 
an  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  the  art  of 
Richard  Mansfield 
— "the  one  Ameri- 
can actor,"  in  his 
estimation,  "to 
whom,  as  by  com- 
mon consent,  the 
wishes  of  thoughtful 
men  have  commit- 
ted the  high  artis- 
tic duty  and  the 
royal  scepter  that 
Edwin  Bootli  laid 
down."  He  writes 
further : 

"Tiie  nian  of  orig- 
inal genius — such  a 
man  as  Richard 
Mansfield  —  is  sel- 
dom entirely  under- 
stood and  rightly  and  adequately  appreciated,  by  any  large 
number  of  persons,  in  his  own  lime.  Originality,  in  itself, 
perplexes  conventional  perception,  and  thus  sometimes  arouses 
its  antagonism.  Genius,  furthermore,  usually  implicates  dis- 
turbing elements  of  character,  and  these  have  been  provided 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  copious  abundance.  Indeed,  this  comedi- 
an's career,  since  the  night  of  his  triumph  in  the  detestable  part 
of  '  Baron  Chevrial,'  at  tiie  old  L'nion  Square  Theater,  has  been 
one  of  almost  incessant  conflict  and  storm.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  a  bitter  experience,  in  English  theaters,  of  poverty,  toil, 
vicissitude,  and  hope  deferred ;  but  soon  after  that  time  he 
became  a  dictator  of  fortune,  and  he  has  continuously  risen 
ever  since,  in  prosperity,  fame,  and  power.  All  sorts  of  con- 
tentions, however,  have  raged  around  him,  and  all  sorts  of 
eccentricities,  alike  of  personality  and  conduct,  have  l)een  at- 
tributed to  him.  Words  of  sarcasm,  as  to  the  actors,  the  news- 
papers, and  the  public,  have  fallen  from  his  lips,  and  jMingent 
ebullitions  of  banter  have  come  from  his  pen.  More  than  once 
— as  in  '  Castle  Sombras, '  and  in  some  of  the  compositions  of  ]Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw — elaborate  hoaxes  have  revealed  his  inclination 
to  mystifying  pleasantry.  Press  wrangles  and  lawsuits  have 
steadih-  attended  him.  so  that,  even  as  in  the  Shakespearian 
case  of  '  Coriolanus, '  there  have  been  noi.se  before  him  and 
slaughter  behind.  But  there  are  two  facts  about  Mr.  Mansfield 
that  stand  forth  in  conspicuous  prominence:  he  has  always  been 
interesting,  and  he  has  always  maintained  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  his  profession.  His  activity  has  been  incessant,  and 
his  enterprise — neither  timid  before  any  rivalry  nor  hesitant 
before  any  venture,  prolific  of  new  plays  and  expeditious  in 
many   wanderings — has  been  courageous  even  to  audacity.     It 


will  be  remembered  of  him  that  he  gave  to  London  a  dramatic 
sensation,  first  with'Jekyll  and  Hyde'  anfl  then  with  a  novel 
treatment  of  'Richard  III.';  that  he  gave  to  New  York  one  of 
its  prettiest  theaters,  the  Garrick,  and  one  of  its  most  splendid 
Shakespearian  spectacles,  the  production  of  'Henry  V.';  and 
it  will  be  remembered  of  him  that,  passing  easily  and  ably  from 
the  musical-farce  to  serio-comic  drama  and  from  romance  to 
tragedy,  he  disjilayed  resources  of  versatile  ability  not  often 
exemplified  in  all  the  long  history  of  his  art." 

It  was  inevitable,  continues  Mr.  Winter,  that  "in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  militant  character  and  the  building  of  a  cosmopolitan 
reputation,"  Mr.  Mansfield  should  have  opponents  and  detrac- 
tors. ".Merit  always  has  them  "  ;  and  "no  doubt  Mr.  Mansfield, 
when  acting  from  impulse  rather  than  judgment,  has  sometimes 
made  errors."     Nevertheless: 

"He  is  a  remarkaijle  man,  and  tlie  community  is  indebted  to 
him  for  jileasures  of  a  high  order  and  for  permanent  intellectual 
benefit.  As  the  years  have  passed,  furthermore,  the  man  has 
gnnvn  in  self-poise,  composure,  and  dignity,  and,  correspond- 
ingly, the  actor  has  grown  in  refinement,  gentleness,  and  repose. 
Doubt  as  to  the  public  recognition  of  his  abilities  has  long  since 
passed  away.  His  victory  has  been  gained  ;  he  must  be  well 
aware  of  it;  and  by  some  observers  certainly^  he  is  understood. 
The  performance  of  '  Beaucaire, '  which  has  been  received  with 
cordial  sympathy  and  admiration,  goes  far  to  reveal  Mr.  Mans- 
field's actual  nature.  He  has  been  represented,  more  particu- 
larly by  members  of  the  dramatic  profession,  as  an  unreason- 
able martinet,  hard,  sarcastic,  irritable,  harsh  in  language,  and 
tyrannical  in  conduct.  The  son  of  that  eccentric  musical  genius, 
Mme.  Rudersdorf,  could  hardly  be  anything  but  erratic  ar.d 
capricious  in  his  inherited  moods ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Mansfield's 
patience  has  been  tried  by  injustice,  ingratitude,  malice,  misrep- 
resentation, and  stupidity;  and  it  is  known  that  he  has  had 
periods  of  distressing  illness.  But  there  is  a  delightful  side  to 
the  character  of  Richard  Mansfield,  and,  as  the  performance  of 
'Beaucaire'  denotes,  after  much  storm  and  trial  his  finer  attri- 
butes have  prevailed.  He  can  be  a  delightful  comrade  and 
affectionate  friend,  and,  in  the  abodes  of  want  and  sorrow,  one 
of  the  kindest  of  men.  His  jovial  humor  is  extraordinary— .so 
various  and  so  rich  that,  if  he  were, to  attempt  the  character  of 
'  Fal staff  '  he  would  probably  eclipse  all  personations  of  it  that 
our  stage  has  known  since  the  time  of  the  elder  Hackett.  His 
talent  as  a  composer  of  music  has  produced  melodies  as  tenderly 
expressive  as  the  sweetest  that  are  wedded  to  the  exquisite 
songs  of  Moore.  His  writings,  whether  in  sketch,  story,  or 
play,  are  excellent  for  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  exposition  of  char- 
acter, felicity  of  dramatic  expression,  and  piquant  zest  of  style. 
To  him  the  playgoing  public,  owes  whatever  is  forcible  and 
effective  in  the  dialog  of  'Beau  Brummell,'  together  with  much 
that  is  terse  and  pungent  in  various  other  plays  with  which  his 
name  is  associated.  And  now — as  it  is  auspicious  to  see — this 
actor  manifests,  in  the  choice  of  blithe  and  elegant  comedy  and 
of  the  distinctively  intellectual  and  stately  Shakespearian  con- 
ception of  Brutus, '  the  mature  mind  that  has  jiassed  from  things, 
eccentric  and  bizarre,  the  'gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras 
dire  '  of  sensational  melodrama,  to  dwell  henceforth  upon  the  solid 
and  immutable  facts  of  beauty  and  truth.  As  an  actor  Mr. 
Mansfield's  advancement  should,  and  doubtless  it  will,  take  the 
direction  of  tenderness  of  feeling,  subtlety  of  suggestive  inter- 
pretation, poetry  that  wins  by  its  enticing  glamour,  and  assured 
power  that  is  unsolicitous  as  to  effect ;  but  already  and  conspicu- 
ously his  achievement,  ranging  over  a  field  of  exceptional 
breadth,  has  displayed  surprising  versatility,  the  instinct  to  im- 
personate rather  than  the  impulse  to  declaim,  the  imaginative 
perception  that  sees  human  life  as  a  whole — enabling  the  actor 
to  interpret  character  in  its  full  relation  to  environment — and 
the  art  that  invests  massive  ideals  with  the  allurement  of  care- 
less grace." 

In  an  age  so  largely  dominated  by  the  commercial  spirit  Mr.. 
Winter  sees  urgent  need  of  the  "noble  personal  force  "  and  high- 
minded  leadership  of  such  men  as  Mansfield.     He  concludes  : 

"On  the  English  stage  Irving  is  still  a  colossal  power,  but  his 
Lyxeum  Theater  has  gone.  On  the  American  stage  the  last  of 
our  great  actors  essentially  a  tragedian  passed  away  with  Edwin 
Booth,  while  the  last  of  our  great  managers — of  the  line  of  Dun- 
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!ap,  Warren,  Wood,  Simpson.  Barry,  Ilaniblin,  ami  Wallatk  — 
jiassed  away  with  Augiisiin  Daly.  There  are  good  angaries  m 
the  growing  fame  of  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  in  the  tine  and  resolute 
iinibition  and  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  in  the  sudden  and 
brilliant  success  of  Miss  Henrietta  Crosman.  But,  more  than 
any  otlier  prominent  favorite  of  the  new  age,  Richard  Mansfield 
possesses  the  public  ear  and  the  public  voice  ;  the  trend  of  dra- 
matic affairs  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  period  will  be 
tletermined  by  his  example  and  his  course,  and  therefore  his 
triumph  in  the  light  comedy  character  of '  Beaucaire  ' — which  is 
at  once  an  augury  and  an  index — is  viewed  with  more  than  com- 
mon gratitude  and  commemorated  with  more  than  common 
pleasure." 

PLAGIARISIVI    IN    MUSIC. 

SOME  amusement  has  l)ecn  caused  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  the  conductor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Orchestra,  against  the  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Mushtil 
Courier  for  asserting  in  tliat  journal,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 

Herbert's  composi- 
tions are  "an  ag- 
glomeration of  pue- 
rile piracy."  Mr. 
Herbert  won  his 
case,  and  was 
awarded  a  verdict 
of  Si 5.000  ;  but  not 
until  he  had  been 
compelled  to  listen 
in  court  to  many 
unflattering  descrip- 
tions of  himself  as 
a  "copyist,"  an  "  im- 
i  t  a  tor,  "  "u  n  i  n- 
spued,"  a  composer 
of  music  that  is  not 
even  popular  in  its 
own  class,  etc.  The 
New  York  Ei't'iiing 
J't'S/  comments : 
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"  How  may  a  com- 
poser prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a 
jury,  none  of  whom  are  musical,  that  his.music  is  his  own  ?  Wit- 
nesses have  been  found  to  swear  that  they  have  seen  Mr.  Herbert 
in  the  very  act  of  composition,  and  that  no  scores  of  other  com- 
po.sers  were  in  sight.  This  kind  of  testimony,  which  has  only  a 
laughable  kind  of  plausibility,  is,  after  all,  the  best  that  can  be 
offered  on  Mr.  Herbert's  side.  For  the  defense,  sundry  musical 
'experts'  have  declared  that  they  feel  that  this  titoi  ceaic  oi  Mr. 
Herliert's  is  Offenbach's,  and  that  phrase  Wagner's — this  011 
their  mere  say-so.  What  is  clearly  needed  is,  first,  a  musical 
jury,  and,  next,  an  experimental  orchestra,  as  amicus  curiiv.  by 
which  every  alleged  plagiarism  may  first  be  played  and  then  its 
asserted  original,  the  duty  of  the  jury  being  to  hum  over  the  two 
pieces  sotto  voce  until,  as  good  men  and  true  musicians,  they  are 
convinced  that  the  pieces  are  one,  or  are  two.  If  Mr.  Herbert 
would  offer  his  admirable  Pittsburg  Orchestra  for  this  purpose 
it  would  mean  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  usual  tedium  of 
jury  duty." 

The  New  York  Times  says  ; 

Tuere  are  jirobably  few  practitioners  of  any  art  in  Xew  York, 
or  in  the  United  States,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  be  described 
as  plagiarists  on  the  same  terms  [as  Mr.  Herbert].  And  in 
music  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  catch  a  plagiarist  '  with  the 
goods  on  him.'  Every  once  In  a  while  we  find  extemporaneous 
speakers,  especially  preachers,  but  sometimes  United  States 
Senators,  who  are  thus  caught  by  a  verbatim  report  of  their 
remarks,  revised  and  accepted  by  themselves,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  the  original  by  some  persons  of  inconvenient  memory, 
fouTid  to  resemble  it  too  closely  to  admit  of  the  theory  of  two 
independent  origins.     In  such  a  case,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  in- 


culpated orator  is  the  theory  of  unconscious  cerebration.'  the 
promulgation  of  which  commonly  exjxjses  him  to  ridicule,  and 
often  impairs  his  future  usefulness.  To  charge  a  composer  of 
music  wall  plagiiii  ism  is  a  particularly  hazartlotis  proceetliiig 
unless  he  have  actually  copieil  another  man's  music,  note  for 
note.  Because  there  are  accidental  as  well  as  intentional  resem- 
blances, and  because  these  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  works  of  the  most  original  composers. 

"  It  such  resemblances  are  at  once  loo  numerous  and  too  close, 
they  do  no  doubt  impeach  the  01  iginality  of  the  composer  who 
exhibits  them,  and  they  become  a  just  toj)ic  of  critical  animad- 
version. But  sucii  criticism,  to  be  effective,  shouhl  be  delivered 
with  some  show  of  a  public  motive  and  also  of  decent  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  peccant  composer.  It  is  no  way  to 
treat  a  popular  and  successful  co.niposer  to  attack  him  in 'smash- 
ing '  articles,  in  terms  which  would  be  harsh  and  extravagant  if 
applied  in  a  justice's  court  to  a  per.son  accused  of  stealing,  not 
the  tunes  of  his  predecessors,  but  the  chickens  of  his  contempo- 
raries. .  .  .  The  jury  desired  not  merely  to  vindicate  the  i)lain- 
titf  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  but  quite  as  much,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  to  give  the  defendant  a  les.son  in  manners.  It  is  an 
expensive  and  ought  to  be  an  effectual  lesson." 


NEW   JERSEY'S    LITERARY    BARRENNESS. 

|\  /I  R.  JOll.X  COTTON  l;ANA.  Newark's  librarian,  created 
•^'■*  some  consiernalion  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jer.sey  Library  Association  by  declaring  that,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  "not  one  line  of  pure  literature  has  been  written  about 
New  Jersey  or  her  people."  This  statement  has  been  challenged 
by  Mr.  Francis  Baseley  Lee,  the  author  of  "New  Jersey  as  a 
Colony  and  a  State,"  who  says  (as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times")  : 

"Of  course,  the  term 'good  literature'  is  subject  to  jjersonal 
interpretation,  but  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  born  in  Burlington 
of  old  New  Jersey  stock,  is  entitled  to  consideration  when  one  of 
his  best  novels,  'The  Water-Witch,'  deals  with  the  'North- 
shore  '  of  Monmouth  County. 

"Then  there  have  been  ahle  critics  in  America  and  Europe 
who  admire  the  rapier  thrusts  of  Francis  Hopkinson  of  Bonlen- 
town,  the  bitter  invective  of  Philip  Freneau  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
or  the  virulence  of  the  most  famous  of  all  Tory  satirists,  Jona- 
than Odell,  of  Bardington.  And  I  may  remark  that  the  execu- 
tive messages  of  Governor  William  Livingstone  were  universally 
admired  and  did  much  to  stimulate  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

"Mr.  Dana  has  jirobably  overlooked  some  of  the  writings  of 
the  sixth  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  Rev.  John 
Witherspoon.  These  men  all  wrote  about  the  State  of  New 
Jersey — Jerseymen  either  by  birtii  or  adoption. 

"Did  Mr.  Dana  ever  hear  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  who,  tho 
not  a  Jerseyman,  gave  to  the  world  'Janice  Meredith,'  a  tale  of 
New  Jersey  during  the  Revolutionary  period?  Then  there  are 
the  superb  opinions  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Mercer  Beasley,  and 
no  less  a  man  than  Charles  Lamb  spoke  with  warmth  of  tlie 
elegance  of  the  writings  of  John  Woolman,  the  most  famous  of 
all  New  Jersey  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

The  Philadelphia  .W'/i//  .Imerictin  comments  in  humorous 
vein  oil  this  literary  controversy,  remarking  that  even  if  Mr. 
Dana's  statement  is  true,  New  Jer.sey  should  be  consoled  by  its 
"preeminence  as  a  ])roducer  of  superfine  watermelons  and  tre- 
mendous trusts."  But  "this  is  a  quarrel  between  two  Jersey- 
men,  and  the  outside  world  has  no  occasion  to  mix  in  it,  so  long 
as  its  enjoys  the  privilege  of  abstaining  from  New  Jersey  litera- 
ture."    The  New  York  Times  Safitrdiiy  Revieiv  says: 

"If  the  statement  is  absolutely  true,  it  only  proves  that  an 
American  State  may  have  an  abundance  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness among  its  people  and  produce  good  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, without  inspiring  authors.  Mr.  Francis  Baseley  Lee  .  .  . 
perhaps  carries  his  point,  so  far  as  Cooper's  novel,  'The  Water- 
Witch,'  is  concerned.  But  certainly  Mr.  Lee  goes  rather  too 
far  afield  when  he  classes  state  papers  and  sermons  as  'pure 
literature,'  while,  we  fancy,  he  simply  scores  a  point  for  Mr. 
Dana  when  he  mentions 'Janice  Meredith.'  It  is  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stands,  but  New  Jersey  commuters  will  not  worry." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


THE    UNEXPLORED    UNIVERSE. 

'"yilK  rejfion  tlcuoied  by  this  title  is  not  far  away,  but  is  that 
^  which  we  ortliuarily  regard  as  most  familiar  to  us.  It  is 
anknown  simply  because  we  do  lait  possess  the  means  of  know- 
ing it.  In  other  words,  we  can  know  only  so  mnch  of  the  objects 
•bout  us  as  our  senses  are  able  to  tell  lis.  Our  own  highly  <le- 
veloped  organs  give  us  vastly  more  informati<iii  than  the  lower 
creatures  are  able  to  obtain;  but  we  have  no  right  toconcUide 
that  we  know  it  all.  If  we  ha<l  a  sen.se  that  could  be  affected  by 
electric  waves,  another  for  heat-vibrations,  another  fur  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  and  still  another  for  the  .r-rays,  nature  would 
be  completely  changed.  These  are  not  merely  vain  speculations, 
says  the  Abbe  Moreu.x,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  Couiios 
(Paris,  October  n)  ;  for  they  teach  us  that  our  neighbor's  con- 
ception of  the  universe  is  not  neces.sarily  the  same  as  our  own. 
Nature,  he  says,  is  like  a  piano,  all  of  whose  notes  we  can  not 
hear.  Who  shall  say  that  every  one  of  us  hears  precisely  the 
same  ones?  Comparative  anatomy  tells  ns  that  sensation  may 
give  entirely  different  results  in  ditTerent  creatures.  Says  M. 
Moreux : 

"Let  us  inquire  how  certain  creatures  perceive  the  exterior 
world — such,  for  instance,  as  have  what  were  formerly  known  as 
'compound  eyes  '  like  those  of  insects.  It  was  long  believed  that 
the  transparent  refracting  cones  that  terminate  Iheirretinal  rods 
were  so  many  lenticular  pieces,  giving  each  a  complete  central- 
ized image  in  the  cerebral  substance.  This  has  been  disproved, 
but  the  problem  as  it  now  presents  itself  is  insoluble.  If  each 
of  the  cones  does  not  transmit  an  image,  how  does  the  resultant 
sensation  give  the  form  of  the  object?  Do  insects  perhaps  per- 
ceive this  form  in  an  imperfect  way,  being  sensible  only  of  a  con- 
fused impression  of  color?  Then  how  do  they  image  the  ex- 
terior world,  and  if  touch  is  sutBcient  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
form,  what  colors  do  "they  perceive?  According  to  the  very  in- 
genious experiments  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  ants  jierceive  the 
ultra-violet  rays.  It  would  be  useless  toinquiieof  what  color 
these  radiations  api)ear ;  but  conceive  a  man  endowed  with  this 
power;  where  another  would  be  plunged  in  darkness  he  might 
see  a  whole  landscape  brightly  illumined  with  a  light  unknown 
to  our  humanitj'. 

"This  supposition  of  a  human  eye  affected  by  colors  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  men  should  not  appear  improbable.  The 
curious  affections  of  daltonism  and  achromatopsy  [color-blind- 
ness], whatever  explanation  we  may  give  of  them,  show  that 
the  sensations  of  light  are  very  difi'erent  with  certain  persons, 
and  even  vary,  probably,  from  one  subject  to  another.  Most 
daltonians  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  red  from  green  or 
black,  especially  when  these  colors  are  slightly  dim  ;  others  can 
not  perceive  yellow  and  blue  ;  in  some  very  rare  cases  the  retina 
is  insensible  to  red.  orange,  green,  and  violet.  Maxwell's  ex- 
periments show  that  for  a  color-blind  person  the  curves  of  lumi- 
nous intensity  are  not  the  same  as  for  a  normal  eye  in  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum 

"Suppose  that  our  eyes  were  attuned  to  the  therniochemical 
vibrations  revealed  to  us  by  the  bolometer.  All  the  visual  scale 
would  be  transposed,  and  instead  of  seeing  the  stars  that  we 
now  see  we  should  perceive  those  whose  liglit  has  long  been 
extinguished,  whose  existence  the  methods  of  modern  physics 
have  enabled  us  to  prove.  The  sun  would  appear  surrounded  by 
its  corona,  changing  in  form  and  position  every  instant,  and  we 
should  no  longer  be  obliged  to  wait  for  total  eclipses  to  study 
this  phenomenon.  Currents  of  hot  air  would  l)ecome  visible  like 
snow-squalls,  and  the  science  of  heat  would  have  no  more 
secrets. 

"Have  beings  in  their  evolution  through  geological  periods 
passed  through  a  scale  of  vibrations?  Have  our  senses  become 
more  delicate  by  exercise,  up  to  a  certain  point? 

"Why  have  we  only  five  senses,  and  how  have  these  been  de- 
veloped? Would  the  influence  of  a  different  medium  have  in- 
duced the  appearance  of  receptive  organs  adapted  for  other  un- 
dulations? These  are  questions  that  .science  asks  without  being 
able  to  answer  them. 


"We  are  surrounded  by  mysteries.  We  know  very  little  of 
natures  laws,  and  the  '  windowj,'  to  use  Leibnitz's  expression, 
tlirougli  which  ''"•  inlud  looks  out,  are  neither  numerous  nor 
wide  open. 

"Philosophy  ha>.  tauj^lit  us  that  we  build  up  our  idea  of  the  ex- 
terior world  from  fragments ;  but  it  has  remained  for  modern 
jihysics  to  show  ns  how  fragile,  incomplete,  and  far  from  reality 
this  construction  is.  The  works  of  God  are  even  more  beautiful 
than  we  are  pleased  to  imagine,  and  in  this  life  our  fettered  souls 
must  be  content  to  see  only  a  feeble  part  of  the  marvelous  pict- 
ure that  we  call  the  universe." — Translations  made  for  Tiik 
LirKK.AKV  iJicKsr. 

WHY   CARPETS   ARE    UNSANITARY. 

I^HE  possibilities  of  housing  microbes  "—that  is  the  terse 
way  in  which  the  objections  to  carpets  are  summed  up 
by  J.  Willson,  writing  on  " Carpet  Dangers"  {Good  Housekeep- 
iitt[,  October).  Mr.  Willson  tell  us  that  while  in  a  carpeted 
room  in  a  tenement-house  .seventy-five  germs  settled  on  a  three- 
i'lch  saucer  in  five  minutes,  after  sweeping  there  were  twenty- 
seven  hundred  !  A  thick  carpet  paper  or  other  padding  adds  to 
the  life  of  the  carpet  anil  gives  a  spring  and  soft  tread  in  walk- 
ing, but  it  al.so  adds  to  the  objectionable  possibilities  aforesaid. 
Mr.  Willson  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"William  Morris  said  the  use  of  a  carpet  was  excusable  only 
when  the  floor  was  in  had  condition.  Yet  even  that  is  hardly 
surticient  reason,  for  a  new  floor  can  be  laid  over  the  old  one. 
Hut  if  one  must  have  carpets,  let  them  be  tacked  down  at  in- 
tervals of  not  less  than  six  inches,  and  with  long  tacks  driven  in 
only  a  short  distance.  Or,  better  still,  have  the  carpets  fitted 
with  brass  eyes  to  drop  over  nails  set  permanently  in  the  floor. 
Then,  with  some  moving  of  furniture,  the  carpet  can  be  cleaned 
frequently  in  the  open  air;  better  yet,  have  the  carpet  fill  only 
the  central  part  of  the  room,  showing  the  bare  floor  for  say  one 
and  one-half  feet  near  the  walls.  This  means  less  furniture  to 
move  at  cleaning  time,  and  therefore  more  frequent  cleanings. 

"  In  making  over  a  carpet  that  originally  fitted  the  entire  room, 
usually  enough  good  pieces  can  be  secured  to  make  a  presentable 
covering,  when  allowance  is  made  for  this  bare  floor  around  the 
walls.  The  floor  can  be  painted,  if  in  bad  condition,  or,  what  is 
better,  lay  a  parquet  wood  border  to  meet  the  line  of  the  car- 
pet  

"The  modern  steam  cleaning  of  carpets  is  not  so  good  as  that 
of  older  days,  as  the  airing  is  desirable.  In  cleaning  a  cari)et  it 
should  be  laid  on  the  grass,  face  down,  and  then  well  beaten 
from  the  back.  This  causes  the  dirt  to  drop  out  of  the  loops 
where  it  is  so  deeply  embedded.  Brushing  the  surface  with  a 
broom  removes  the  lighter  particles,  and  washing  with  a  cloth 
wet  in  diluted  ammonia  will  both  clean  and  freshen  the  surface. 

"Matting  is  dirty  and  expensive  for  continuous  wear.  For 
summer,  however,  it  is  highly  desirable.  Those  who  have  cai- 
pets  can  not  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Stephen 
Girard.  Each  spring  this  worthy  business  man  had  all  his  car- 
pets taken  u[),  the  house  cleaned,  and  the  floors  then  covered 
with  matting.  The  carjiets  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  were 
placed  in  hogsheads  for  storage  till  fall." 


How  Scientific  Discoveries  are  Made.— The  in- 
vention of  perpetual-motion  machines  still  goes  merrily  on. 
Several  new  ones  are  referred  to  in  caustic  terms  by  T/ie  Elec- 
trical Revieiv  (October  25),  and  the  daily  press  is  censured  for 
not  exposing  them  more  promptly.  Referring  to  one  report  of 
two  Bible  students  who,  in  pursuit  of  their  studies,  have  found  ;i 
new  "force  "  more  subtle  than  electricity,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  harnessing  it,  the  paper  just  cited  says: 

"The  unscientific  can  not  learn  too  soon  that  great  discoveries 
are  not  made  in  this  way,  but  result  from  careful  and  patient 
study  of  nature.  Galvani  spent  twenty  years  before  he  discov- 
ered the  proper  conditions  to  make  the  frog's  leg  kick.  There 
was  a  lapse  of  over  ten  years  before  the  reversal  of  Oersted's 
phenomenon  was  accomplished  by  Faraday,  and  another  jieriod 
of  over  forty  years  before  liis  discovery  was  put  to  practical  use. 
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Roentgen's  discovery  of  tlie  .i-rays,  iho  uiiexj)ccte(l,  was  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  study  of  vacuum-tube  phenomena. 
To  Dore  over  a  book  and  evolve  scientific  laws  from  one's  inner 
self  harks  back  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  so-called  ])hiloso- 
phers  of  the  pre-Baconian  school.  " 


A   NEW   CURE    FOR   SEASICKNESS. 

''I '  II IC  theory  that  seasickness  is  an  affection  of  the  brain  and 
••  is  largely  of  visual  origin  is  not  a  new  one,  but  jirominence 
is  given  to  it  by  the  following  letter  written  to  Dr.  E.  Castelli, 
of  Wasliington,  D.  C,  by  Signor  Mayor  dcs  Planches,  the  Ital- 
ian ambassador  to  this  country  : 

"Mv  Dkar  E)k.  Castkli.i  :   Knowing  that  you  are  interested  in 

the  treatment  of  seasickness,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  my 

personal  observations  on   the   subject.     After  having  found  by 

experience  that  the  only  way  not  to  suffer  from  seasickness  was 

to  lie  in  a   horizontal  i)osition,  I  happened  to  notice  that   (i.xing 

my  eyes  upon  a  mirror  while  dressing    (even  when  the  sea  was 

stormy)  was  sufhcient  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensations  of 

seasickness.     During  my  last  ocean  trip  I  tried  this  accidentally 

discovered  remedy,  anil   always   with  good   results.     Take  into 

consideration  my  observation  and  make  it  yours,  if  you  think  it 

may  be  of  benefit  to  science. 

"Mayor  iucs  1'i.anciiks." 

Dr.  Castelli  publishes  this  letter  in  Tlic  Mciiicdl  Rcco)  t1,  and 
with  it  the  following  comments  : 

"This  clever  observation  may  be  anotiier  clue  to  the  pathogene- 
sis of  seasickness.  During  my  last  trij),  convinced  of  the  possi- 
bility that  cerebral  anemia  was  the  principal  causeof  seasickness, 
I  leconimended  to  many  travelers  the  use  of  red  glasses  iir  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  euquinin  tor  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing hyperemic  condition  of  the  brain,  but  the  results  were 
but  slightly  encouraging.  My  trip  was  from  (iene\a  to  New 
York,  with  a  r^ither  rough  sea  after  leaving  Gibraltar.  What 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  letter  says  is,  in  my  oj)inion,  the 
demonstration  that  the  ])athogencsis  of  seasickness  is  the  same 
as  that  of  vertigo,  i.e.,  the  affection  is  the  result  of  the  couscious- 
vi'ss  of  the  oscillation  of  the  act  of  orientation. 

"It  is  the  same  phenomenon  observed  in  a  j>crM)n  who  looks 
from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the  surrouniliug  country  ;  the  eye  ad- 
justs ilst'lf  to  all  the  ditTerent  horizons  that  can  be  seen  from  the 
to])  — ilie  towel'  being  the  center  of  the  sky  al)ove  and  the  earth 
below,  'i'lie  eye  of  the  observer  chau'/es  every  few  seconils  to  a 
different  horizon,  and  has.  inconsequence,  the  sensation  of  the 
lack  of  f([uilibrium.  We  call  that  vertigo,  which,  in  its  highest 
form,  mauilests  itself  in  pallor,  cold  perspiration,  weak  pulse, 
nausea,  and  vomiting — the  same  symptoms  as  those  of  .seasick- 
ness. 

"Now,  what  happens  on  the  ocean?  At  sea,  the  observer  is 
ol)liged,  in  consequence  of  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship, 
to  change  the  horizon  repeatedly  at  brief  intervals.  He  is,  in 
(>tlier  words,  in  the  same  condition  as  ilie  jier.son  on  the  toj)  of 
the  tower. 

"  I  have  not  yet  discovered  if  people  suffering  from  vertigo  are 
also  affected  by  seasickness,  or  iulc  7ersii,  or  to  what  extent; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  statistics  on  the  subject,  and 
to  know  if  my  idea  would  be  confirmed. 

"  What  about  the  treatment?  Why  should  the  fact  of  looking 
in  a  mirror  diminish  the  sensation  of  seasickness?  Because  eyes 
and  mirror  form  one  body  and,  the  changing  of  horizons  being 
reflected  by  a  surface  equal  in  every  plane,  tlie  eye  lose>.  the 
consciousness  oi  the  different  changes." 


the  dark.  Another  experiment  gave  the  figures  18  and  6.  '1  he 
effect  of  the  light  seems  to  last  some  lime  after  the  illumination. 
Exijeriments  made  successively  with  a  lensand  a  concave  mirror 
showed  thai  by  concentrating  the  light  on  <jne  of  the  electrodes, 
an  uninteirujjted  cuirent  could  be  <ibtained  even  when  the  dis- 
tance Ijetween  the  elecinxles  was  sutticient  to  jjrcvenl  the  j)as- 
sage  of  any  sj)ark  at  all  in  the  darkness.  These  properties  of 
the  sun's  rays  persisted  after  they  had  been  passed  through 
quartz  or  Iceland  spar  ;  but  a  few  sheets  of  mica,  a  plate  of  glass, 
a  cell  4  centimeters  [i5  inches]  thick,  containing  water  or  an 
alum  solution,  put  a  stop  to  the  phenomena.  These  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Manuelli  effect  is  due  not  lo  the  pres- 
ence of  ultra-violet  rays,  but,  more  simply,  to  the  heating  of  the 
electrodes. —  Translation  nntile for  'Vwv  Liikkakv  Du:i:si. 


OIL   AS    A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR   COAL. 

IX  discussing  the  various  domestic  substitutes  for  hard  coal. 
The  Scientific  American  (October  25) ,  dismi.sses  electricity 
as  too  cosily,  gas  as  unreliable,  because  its  production  is  itself 
dependent  on  the  coal  sui)ply,  and  .soft  coal  as  objectionable  in 
many  ways  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
anthracite.  Oil,  however,  it  concludes,  meets  all  requirements. 
Recently  invented  oil-burners  obviate  most  of  the  objections  to 
the  old-fashioned  "oil-stove"  and  enable  this 
convenient  fuel  to  be  used  to  the  greatest  ad-  HnoiF 

vantage.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Oil-stoves   being  entirely   independent  of 


MRPiffiF 


Sunlight  and  Electricity.— Professor  Garbasso,  of  Turin, 
in  a  note  communicated  to  the  Xitovo  Ciniento.  describes  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  electric  spark.  This  has  been  already 
studied  by  Professor  Manuelli,  who  observed  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  falling  near  the  electrodes,  favored  the  passage  of  the 
spark.  According  lo  Garbasso,  even  diffused  light  acts,  and 
with  greater  effectiveness.  In  a  first  experiment  he  counted  24 
discharges  in  30  seconds  in  daylight,  to  S  in  the  same  time  in 


RANGE  KURXER   IN   OPERATION,  SHOWING  OIL-TANK   AND  AIR-PL'MP. 
Coiirusy  of  The  Siicntijic  American  (New  York). 

the  coal  sujiply  for  the  pioduction  of  their  fuel,  naturally  present 
a  more  promising  field  for  investigation  than  anything  we 
have  thus  far  considered.  They  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes:  first,  those  which  use  a  wick,  and  burn  with  a 
white  or  j'ellow  flame  ;  and,  second,  the  wickless  or  blue-flame 
oil-stoves.  The  latter  are  to  be  recommended  as  the  more 
efficient  heaters.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  com- 
bustion will  make  this  last  point  clear. 

"The  i)rocess  of  combustion  is  in  a  chemical  sense  nothing 
more  than  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  some 
material  for  which  it  has  such  an  affinity  or  attraction  that  the 
union  is  accompanied  wilh  light  and  heat.  Now,  kerosene  is 
composed  largely  of  two  substances,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  for 
both  of  which  oxygen  has  an  attraction,  tho  hydrogen  combines 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  does  carbon. 

"In  lighting  an  ordinary  kerosene-lamp  or  wick  oil-stove  this 
is  what  takes  i)lace :  You  apply  a  match  to  the  wick,  which  is 
saturated  with  kerosene;  the  heat  vaporizes  a  little  of  the  oil, 
the  hydrogen  in  the  oil  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
the  heat  produced  by  this  union  heats  the  carbon  of  the  kerosene 
white-hot,  and  thus  we  get  the  familiar  whitish-yellow  flame  of 
the  kerosene-lamp.  The  carbon  does  not,  however,  thoroughly 
combine  with  the  oxygen,  and  in  consequence  a  great  ueal  of  the 
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which  i»  stureil  ia  a 
reservoir,  is  (Msmiitted 
tu  How  ^iowly  into  a 
va|>ortztng  device,  from 
which  it  passes  to  a 
burner.  In  oue  of  the 
stoves  shown  the  va- 
poriziujf  device  is  a  cir- 
cular trough,  made  of 
cast  iron,  which  is 
heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  This  va- 
porizes the  kerosene, 
and  the  vapor  thus 
produceil  is  compelled 
to  pass  between  two 
walls  of  red-hot  metal 
while  at  the  same  time 
heatetl  air  is  caused  to 

act  upon  it.  The  temperature  to  whicii  the  vapor  is  raised  by 
this  means  is  so  great  that  />v//i  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  are 
compelled  to  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and,  the  united  energy 
of  combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
in  combination  with  o.xygen  being  greater  jl'S^y-  ■/i.-V  'f,  ^  !\ 
than  that  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  (wM^^ '•vi*i^\ 
combination  without  the  carbon,  the  flame        ,'i{ic%  '-■  ■'^  '  i^/':'^'  / 


BLL'K-H.AME     WICKLESS     HKArlNU     nil.    SIDVE. 
Courtesy  v(  I'he  ScUntiJli:  American  (New  York). 


is  much  hotter.     Since  the  carbim  of  the        | 


PEIAILOK   AITOMMIC  OH,  KKEl)  A.VD  Bl.L'E-KLAME  BURNER. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scient.Jic  AmerUnn  (New  York). 

kerosene  is  completely  burned  instead  of  being  merely  heated 
white  hot.  there  is  but  little  illumination  with  this  flame." 

Several  recent  types  of  blue-flame  oil-burners  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  They  burn  a  gallon  of  oil  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
hours,  according  to  size  and  type. 


VOLCANIC   ERUPTIONS  AND  THE   MOON. 

IN  se:irching  for  the  hidden  causes  of  great  events,  the  moon 
is  never  forgotten.  Lunar  influence  has  often  been  assumed, 
but  the  modern  physicist  is  apt  to  insist  on  pretty  good  evidence 
before  he  will  accept  it.  A  possible  connection  between  lunar 
phases  and  earthquakes  is  admitted  by  some  investigators,  and 
now  Prof.  R.  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  explosion  of  Pelee,  on 
May  8,  almost  immediately  followed  a  new  moon,  while  a  less 
violent  demonstration  was  reported  on  May  21,  within  a  few 
hours  of  a  fiill  moon.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. Prof.  Arthur  Schuster  stated  that  the  investigations  of 
Davidsoi;;pn  the  connection  between  the  moon  and  earthquakes 
seemed  to, him  to  establish  a  slight  probability,  and  earthquakes 


aiiM  \u.>..iiiic  phenomena  are  generally  looked  upon  as  related 
in  one  way  or  another.  Says  The  Tribune  (New  Yoik,  October 
19),  in  discussing  these  facts: 

"If  the  moon  really  does  exercise  more  influence  upon  volca- 
noes when  in  one  part  of  its  orbit  tiian  in  another,  the  question 
instantly  arises.  How  is  that  influence  exerted?  When  the 
interior  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  fluid  condition, 
reputable  astronomers  and  geologists  imagined  tiiat  there  might 
be  lunar  tides  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
The  notion  was  a  captivating  one.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
theory  of  a  l)ul[)y  mass  inside  the  terrestrial  shell  is  not  in  favor 
just  now.  By  the  transmission  of  tremors  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  by  other  phenomena,  and  by  the  ab.sence  of 
certain  behavior  which  has  been  looked  for,  the  leading  geolo- 
gists and  physicists  of  the  day  have  become  persuaded  that  the 
earth  has  a  rigid  interior.  One  must  look  outside,  then,  few- 
actual  movements  of  matter.  This  is  found  in  ocean  tides, 
which  attain  their  maxima  at  new  moon,  full  moon,  and  perigee. 
Prof.  George  H.  Darwin,  than  whom  no  higher  authority  in  such- 
matters  can  be  found  to-day.  believes  that  the  simple  weight  of 
the  extra  water  thus  piled  up  on  the  coasts  of  continents  and 
islands  conduces  to  earthquakes." 


AN    ELECTRICITY-PROOF   GARMENT. 

IT  has  long  been  familiar  to  students  of  electricity  that  an 
electric  charge  can  not  be  communicated  to  an  object  within 
a  metallic  envelope  or  network.  A  Russian  inventor,  Professor 
ArtemiefT,  of  Kieff  University,  has  utilized  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  a  garment  of  metallic  gauze,  intended  to  serve  as 
a  protection  against  high-tension  alternating  currents.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  in  the  Archiv  Jiir  J'osfitiid  Telegraphie  (Ber- 
lin), as  quoted  in  I.' Etectricieit  (Paris),  his  device  is  most  suc- 
cessful.    Says  tlie  writer : 

"The  j)rotecling  envelope  invented  by  this  Russian  professor 
is  composed  of  a  fine  gauze  of  brass  threads.  It  is  worn  under 
the  outer  garments  so  that  the  only  parts  visible  are  those  j)io- 
tecting  the  hands  and  the  head.  It  is  so  light  and  so  flexible 
that  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  movements.  The 
part  that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  body  opens  in  front  and 
fastens  with  buttons.  A  hermetic  closure  is  not  indispensable  ; 
even  when  a  space  of  a  finger's  width  is  left  open,  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained.  The  waist  ends  in  trousers  that  reach  below 
the  feet.  The  sleeves  end  in  gloves  whose  openings  are  jiro- 
vided  with  buttons  by  which  they  are  fastened.  The  head  is 
protected  by  a  hood  attached  to  the  neck,  which  buttons  on  to 
the  waist. 

"With  this  safety  dress  the  following  results  are  obtained  :  if 
the  wearer  approaches  too  near  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  high- 
tension  current  and  a  spark  flies  to  the  body,  the  electricity  en- 
counters the  garment,  which  is  so  good  a  conductor  that  it  car- 
ries it  to  the  ground  without  the  possibility  of  accident.  Even  if 
the  wearer  stands  between  the  two  poles  of  a  high-tension  circuit 
and  sparks  pass  from  one  to  the  other  across  his  intervening 
body,  the  discharge  passes  wholly  through  the  metallic  envelope, 
with  tlie  exception  of  an  absolutely  insignificant  fraction. 

"In  tlie  course  of  his  demonstration  M.  Artimieff  placed  him- 
self under  a  conductor  that  carried  an  alternating  current  with  a 
frequency  of  40  per  second,  which  had  been  raised  to  a  tension  of 
150,000  volts.  With  his  hands,  his  elbows,  his  arms,  bis  head, 
he  attracted  brilliant  sparks  and  arcs  a  meter  in  length  without 
being  in  the  least  inconvenienced.  He  grasped  with  his  hands 
the  two  electrodes  of  a  machine  made  to  give  170  amperes  with 
1,000  volts'  pressure,  and  caused  to  pass  through  his  metallic 
garment  currents  as  strong  as  100  amperes;  when  he  withdrew 
one  of  his  hands,  a  brilliant  rupture-spark  nearly  two  feet  long 
was  produced.  At  the  end  of  the  experiments  he  showed  that 
the  metallic  envelope  had,  at  the  points  where  the  sparks  had 
entered,  small  holes  that  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  protecting  ac- 
tion of  the  garment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Tesla  has  obtained  sparks  that  do  not 
harm  the  human  body,  with  alternating  currents  of  a  frequency 
of   100,000  per  second.     It  is  the  high  frequency  of  alternation 
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that  makes  these  currents  inofTensivc.  M.  Aitcmieff,  on  the 
-other  liand,  has  sought,  by  means  of  his  protecting  envelope,  to 
shelter  the  human  body  from  cunents  that  are  more  dangerous 
because  their  frequency  is  not  so  high.  I'ractical  experiments 
have  shown  that  he  has  attained  the  desired  result  in  a  hiyh 
degree." — Translalion  uuide Jor  The  Litkuakv  Dkikst. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD, 


PRE-COLUMBIAN    CIVILIZATION     IN    AMERICA. 

""T^IIE  most  notable  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the  Thir- 
■'•  .  teenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  whicii  has 
just  held  its  sessions  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
Yoik  City,  was,  according  to  an  editorial  in  The  Sun  (New 
York,  October  27),  its  testimony  to  the  ethnological  unity  of  the 
Americas,  North,  South,  and  Central.     Says  the  writer : 

"That  similarity  in  thought,  in  workmanshii),  in  art,  and  in 
religion  characterized  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  continents 
-of  the  New  World  before  its  discovery  by  the  white  man  was 
shown  by  every  paper  dealing  with  the  subject. 

"It  appears  that  we  have  commonly  put  too  low  an  estimate 
•on  the  Indian,  using  the  term  Indian  as  inclusive  of  all  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  hemisi)here.  The  Indian,  these 
learned  men  find,  was  a  more  intellectual  being  than  has  been 
generally,  supposed.  He  was  religions,  with  high  sentiments 
and  keen  emotions,  and  he  was  advanced  politically  far  beyond 
the  degree  in  savagery  where  he  is  usually  placed,  his  political 
development  being  measurably  influenced  by  his  religion.   .  .  . 

"There  was  an  American  civilization  as  dehnile  as  the  Euro- 
pean civilization.  Really,  there  has  been  a  series  of  civiliza- 
tions, one  overcoming  the  other  and  the  higher  form  usually 
dominating.  We  were  not  the  first  invaders.  We  were  not  the 
first  exterminators.  America  has  seen  races  come,  rule,  and  be 
swept  away  in  their  turn.  Where  savagery  triumphed,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  race  of  Mound  Builders,  when  a  mild  and  stationary 
]ie<iple  were  overborne  by  a  more  vigorous  and  restless  stock, 
as  in  Europe,  it  usually  followed  that  the  conquering  race  was 
influenced  in  time  by  the  culture  of  the  conquered.  This  has 
been  found  written  in  monuments  and  tombs.  Sometimes 
there  can  be  traced  the  evidence  of  a  conquering  race's  recogni- 
tion of  the  superior  attainments  of.  the  people  it  has  overthrown, 
and  when  the  different  investigators  compare  notes  the  history 
of  an  ancient  invasion  is  completed. 

"In  art  the  pre-Columbian  Americans  were  advanced  beyond 
thu  stage  of  development  to  whicli  they  have  been  assigned. 
So  say  the  Americanist  students.  We  have  been  able  to  con- 
sider the  art  of  the  Egyptian  from  the  point  of  view  which  it  was 
executed,  partly  because  Egyptian  monuments  and  papyri  have 
•offered  enlightenment  as  to  the  daily  life,  haliits,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Nile  jieople.  But  conquering  Indians  in  America 
destroyed  the  temples  where  their  vanquished  foes  kept  their 
records.  Not  always  did  the  Spanish  conquerors  who  followed 
them  preserve  the  ancient  archives  that  survived  earlier  de- 
spoilers.  Codices  which  found  their  way  to  European  libraries 
have  been  deciphered,  only  to  disclose  astronomical  data  or 
material  for  the  purposes  of  a  calendar.  Only  now  are  the 
•students,  these  scholars  of  the  Americanist  congress,  beginning 
to  get  near  a  point  where,  they  think,  they  will  be  able  to  judge 
with  some  accuracy  the  standards  of  art  attained  by  tlie  early 
peoples. of  this  continent." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Av  improved  machine  for  sealing  envelopes  has  been  inventeil  by  a  man 
in  Topeka,  Kans.  "  In  operation,"  says  T/if  Scientific  American,  "  the  enve- 
lopes are  fed  into  the  machine,  the  flaps  moislened,  turned,  and  finally 
pressed  tightly  to  sealing  position.  The  machine,  it  is  claimed,  will  seal 
from  8,000  to  15,000  envelopes  per  hour  of  any  ordinary  bulk,  mixed  sizes, 
and  especialU-  adjusted  will  seal  at  about  the  same  rate  up  to  one-half 
inch  in  thickness. 

"  Xebl"LOL"S  stars  probably  represent  the  earliest  phase  of  stellar  evolu- 
tion," says  Agnes  M.  Gierke  in  Knoivledge  (Oc\.o\:>ex^.  "They  irresistibly 
:suggest  incipience;  they  have  seemingly  not  yet  fully  appropriated  the 
material  allotted  for  their  construction.  In  the  course  of  a  few  or  of  many 
millenniums,  they  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  have  absorbed  the  out- 
standing supply  and  will  shine  as  finished  suns."  .  .  .  There  is  at  present 
-no  reason  to  suppose,  however.  Miss  Clerke  thinks,  that  the  stars  that  ap- 
-pear  as  nuclei  of  planetary  and  annular  nebulae  emit  gaseous  radiations. 
"Those  that  do— and  they  are  very  few  are  palpably  not  stars,  but  con- 
<lensed  wisps  of  cosmic  haze." 


THE   YOUNG    MEN'S    BUDDHIST  ASSOCIATION. 

MR.  |OIL\  R,  .MOTT,  upon  his  return  from  his  recentevan- 
gelistic  tour  through  Japan,  reporte<l  a  remarkable  inter- 
est in  Christianity  among  the  stiitlent  class.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  now  quite  firmly  esiablislicd  in  that 
country  and  appears  to  be  steadily  growing  in  strength.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  however,  that  the  Huddhists.  on  their 
side,  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  and  similar  Christian  organizations.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  (lood- 
rich,  an  American  ])rofcssor  now  connected  with  the  third  Gov- 
ernn;ent  College  at  Kyoi(»,  Japan,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  "Nippon  BukUyo  Semen  Kwai,"or  Japanese  Young  Men's 
Buddhist  Association,  in  an  article  in  T/w  OiitUn'k  : 

"Some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  a  few  Buddhist  priests 
and  teachers  in  Tokyo  decided  that  a  movement  on  the  lines  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  counteract  the  success 
which  the  Ciiristians  were  achieving  would  be  productive  of  good 
among  the  young  men  of  their  faith,  and  the  Young  Men's  Bud- 
dhist Association  was  organized.  The  moving  sjiirits  were  cer- 
tain influential  jirelates  of  the  Ilongwanji  sect,  the  richest  and 
most  jiowerful  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  Buddhist  Church  in 
Ja])an  ;  the  abbot  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  and  one  of 
the  high  rank  nobility  :  among  the  lay  members  are  many  of  the 
best-known  and  most  influential  statesmen  and  officials,  and 
wealthy  men  ;  and  there  are  temples  of  each  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Hongwanji — the  eastern  and  the  western — in  every  city 
and  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Japan.  This  movement  among  the 
Buddhists  was  not  a  militant  one  at  first,  because  the  leaders' 
pride  forbade  their  admitting  by  act.  if  not  by  word,  that  it 
was  mere  imitation  of  Christian  example;  but  ten  years  ago  a 
public  man,  Mr.  T.  Inouye,  took  an  active  part  in  the  work, 
and,  by  inveighing  bitterly  against  the  want  of  the  true  Japan- 
ese spirit  of  devotion  to  country  and  Emperor — which  he  alleged 
was  characteristic  of  most  of  the  native  Christians — and  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  patriotism  of  the  true  Buddhists,  he  infused  a 
vitality  into  the  movement  which  has  increased  steadily  since 
then." 

.Mr.  Goodrich  goes  on  to  describe  the  chapter  of  the  Young 
Men's  Buddhist  Association  that  has  been  established  at  the 
Kyoto  College  in  which  he  teaches.  Of  the  six  hundred  students 
attending  this  institution  forty-five  are  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  belong 
to  the  Buddhist  chapter.  The  Buddhist  Association  occupies  a 
building  in  the  premises  of  a  large  temple  near  the  college.  We 
quote  again  : 

"There  are  thirteen  rooms  for  members,  and  about  ten  stu- 
dents now  live  there,  each  paying  a  small  sum  to  the  caretaker 
for  his  board  and  lodgings,  just  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  A-oung  men  do  at  their  chapter-house.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  rooms  in  the  house  is  used  as  a  small  chapel,  furnished  with 
an  altar  and  an  image  of  Buddha,  in  which  simple  services  are 
held  every  day,  one  of  the  temple  priests,  or  a  jirofessor  in  the 
college  who  has  been  ordained,  conducting  them.  Effort  is 
directed  toward  making  the  life  attractive  in  every  way;  inter- 
course is  social  and  frequent ;  even  I,  avowedly  opposed  to  them 
religiously,  am  welcomed  at  all  times.  .  .  .  The  meetings  that 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  on  the  eve  of  the  great  national  holi- 
davs  (which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  always  directly  or 
indirectly  religious)  are  more  important  than  the  daily  prayers; 
a  sermon  is  preached,  and  frequently  at  the  closeof  the  meeting, 
a  little  refreshment,  tea  and  cakes,  is  served.  Dissipation,  care- 
less living,  neglect  of  the  Buddhist  tenets,  and  indifference  to- 
ward the  state  are  strongly  opposed,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
induce  the  members  to  attract,  by  their  life  and  doctrine,  others 
of  their  fellow  students.  The  regular  Saturday  afternoon  service 
is  in  itself  really  a  recognition  of  Christianity — altho  this  might 
be  denied — for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Sabbatical  day  of  wor- 
ship here,  or  in  any  other  Buddhist  community.  It  would  now 
be  too  open  an  imitation  of  the  Christians  to  have  this  regular 
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•ervicc  ou  Sanday,  but  it  would  rxji  surprise  nic  at  all  t<»  see 
kuuictliiu^  uf  the  kind  ere  lung. 

"yuitt)  iec«utly  «i  reading-room  has  been  added  to  ihc  chapter- 
house; it  is  supplied  with  a  iiuuil>erof  current  Japanese  nuiga- 
81UCS  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  in  a  few  books  which  are 
mainly  doctrinal.  On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  from  the 
chapter-house  the  priests  have  laid  out  a  gravel  tennis-court, 
which  the  n»embers  of  the  association  are  free  to  use  as  they 
wisli,  but  they  must  supply  their  own  racquets  and  balls  and 
must  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  nets.  The  jirivileges  of 
the  reading-r«>on»  and  of  the  tennis-court  are  granted  also  to  a 
number  of  stmlents  who  live  near  the  temple,  even  tlio  they  are 
not  active  members  of  the  Y»>uiig  Men's  Budtlhist  Association. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  catholicity  about  the  whole  thing  which  com- 
mands one's  respect  even  if  one  does  regret  that  the  eftort  is 
misdirected  from  our  standpoint." 


pious  ceremony.  No  matter  how  near  Episcopal  ritualism  gets 
to  Rome  in  its  forms,  it  is  still  classed  by  Rome  with  Protestant- 
ism and  heresy  ;  as  a  body  without  true  churchly  authority. 

"This  is  a  very  remarkable  siiuaiion,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  outcome.  As  it  is  now,  the  Anglo-Catholicism  <>l 
the  Kpiscopal  ritualists  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  Kon)an 
Catholic  Church.  The  churches  which  glory  in  their  Fiotestant- 
ism  and  in  their  rejection  of  medievalism  seem  to  be  viewed 
more  respectfully  i)y  Rome." 


THE   ADVANCE   OF    RITUALISM. 

EMPHATIC  testimony  tu  the  growing  popularity  of  ritualis- 
tic practise  both  in  England  and  this  country  is  presented 
by  recent  events  in  the  religious  world.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  note  the  ritualistic  tendency  as  manifested  in  the  United 
States;  and  John  Kensit's  tragical  death  illustrated  only  too 
vividly  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  has  been  aroused  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic  as  the  result  of  the  same  tendency  in 
Great  Britain.  The  progress  of  ritualism  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  newly  brought  to  j:)ub]ic  attention  by 
the  opening  of  tlie  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  in  New  York.  "It  is 
a  very  costly  structure,"  remarks  the  New  York  S//ji  (October 
21),  "is  a  remarkable  e.xample  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  at  the 
opening  service,  when  'high  mass'  was  celebrated  by  Bishop 
Grafton,  the  ritualist  Bishop  of  Wisconsin,  it  was  crowde.l  with 
an  apparently  sympathetic  congregation."  The  same  paper 
continues: 

"The  services  approached  closely  tlie  ritual  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  robes  of  the  priests,  the  incense,  the 
'  sanctns  bell  and  the  genuflexions  suggested  Catholicism,  and 
the  preacher,  the  rector  of  the  extremely  ritualistic  and  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  Church  of  St.  Mary  tlie  Virgin,  proclaimed  with 
emphasis  that  '  the  church  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
not  a  part  of  the  Protestant  sect, ' '  is  the  church  of  the  worshipers 
in  the  catacombs  and  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  to-day,'  'is  the 
church  authorized  by  Christ  through  St.  Peter.'  He  pixunul- 
gated  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  defended  the  right  of 
the  priest  to  grant,  through  the  confessional,  absolution  accord- 
ing to  the  warrant  of  the  Gospels,'  and  contended  that  this  faith 
and  these  practises'are  growing  all  over  the  land  '  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

"It  can  not  be  denied  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  church  in  this  country  that  the  preacher  had  rea.son 
for  this  exultation.  The  most  aggressive  j^arty  in  the  Episcopal 
Cliurcb  is  now  the  High-Church  party,  and  it  is  steadily  pressing 
ahead  to  further  extremes  in  ritualism,  toward  medievalism,  sac- 
ramentarianism,  and  sacerdotalism.  'The  priests  of  the  church 
for  the  last  fifty  years,'  said  the  preacher,  'have  l>een  cleaning 
out  the  wells ;  do  not  let  the  wells  till  up  again  with  rubbish  and 
prejudice.'  And  they  have  done  the  work  very  thoroughlj'. 
High  Churchism,  both  here  and  in  England,  has  advanced  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  enthusiastic  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement  at  its  beginning  in  1S33.  Even  a  generation  ago, 
Epi-scopalians  would  have  been  horrified  by  the  '  Rcmiauism  '  of 
the  service  and  the  sermon  at  this  opening  of  an  Episcopal 
church  last  Sunday,  no  matter  if  they  had  been  included  in  the 
High-Church  party  as  it  then  was.  But  now  the  teaching  of  the 
Real  Presence  and  of  confessional  absolution  in  an  Episcopal 
Church  produces  no  alarm,  no  unusual  sensation,  tho  we  observe 
that  Bishop  Potter  was  not  present  at  St.  Ignatius's  to  celebrate 
'high  mass,'  but  that  a  ritualist  bishop  from  a  Western  diocese 
was  called  in  for  the  purpose. 

"Meantime,  the  Roman  Catholic  rejects  the  right  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ingatius  to  call  itself  a  '  Catholic  '  church,  refuses 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  its  clerical  orders,  looks  on  its  priests 
as  mere  laymen,  and  regards  its  'high  mass  '  as  an   idle  or  im- 


THE    RELIGIOUS   CRISIS   IN    ENGLAND. 

THE  conflict  between  Anglicans  and  uon  conformists  over 
the  question  of  the  Government's  new  education  bill  con- 
tinues to  be  the  burning  issue  in  British  politics.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  the  well-known  English  editor  and  publicist,  who  makes 
an  up-to-date  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved  (in  the  New  York  liuiepeiuietit,  October  31),  recognizes- 
in  this  struggle  "merely  a  phase  of  the  same  controversy  whicli 
is  disquieting  France,  the  quarrel  between  Clericals  and  anti- 
Clerical.s."     He  writes: 

"The  Clericals  see  their  opportunity,  owing  to  the  happy  acci- 
dent of  the  presence  of  a  Conservative  ministry  in  power,  which; 
a  large  majority  at  its  back  reinforced,  in  this  question  only,  by 
the  Irish  Nationalist  vote.  It  is  not  generally  realized  outside 
Great  Britain  the  extent  to  which  the  transfer  of  the  Irish  vote 
from  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  lobby  transforms  the  whole 
situation.  The  Irish  Nationalist  party  can  command  over  80- 
voies,  which  are  normally  to  be  counted  upon  by  the  whip 
of  ilie  party  which  is  in  opposition.  But  on  the  education  ques- 
tion the  Irish  Nationalist  party  vote  as  one  man  on  the  side  of 
the  ministry,  which  involves  *the  transfer  of  80  votes,  counting;, 
as  much  as  160  on  a  division. 

"No  wonder  that  the  English  clergy  and  the  Catholic  priests- 
consider  that  they  have  their  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  that  they 
a'-e  using  it  for  the  quartering  of  what  are  called  Voluntary  or 
Denominational  schools  upon  the  rates  and  taxes  on  conditions- 
which  will  leave  the  whole  control  of  religious  education  and  tiie- 
appointment  of  the  teaching  staff,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman 
and  his  friends.  The  public,  who- in  rates  and  taxes  will  defray 
five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  the  school,  will  be  permitted  to  appoint 
a  minority  of  about  one  in  five  to  the  committee  of  management. 
Against  this  proposal  to  make  over  the  elementary  education  of 
more  than  half  the  children  of  England  in  perpetuity  to  the 
parson  and  the  priest,  the  lay  sense  of  England  is  rising  im 
revolt.  The  agitation  against  the  bill,  altho  conducted  entirely 
by  non-conformists,  has  the  latent  sympathy  of  masses  of  the- 
laity,  who,  altho  belonging  to  the- Church  of  England,  are  in  no. 
sympathy  with  clericalism  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  forces- 
hostile  to  the  bill  are  further  strengthened  by  the  growth  in- 
these  later  years  of  an  active  spirit  of  angry  protest  among; 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  themselves  against  what  is- 
described  as  the  Ron  iiniziiig  tendency  of  the  Anglican  clergy." 

The  real  crux  of  the  eduea.tion.  difficulty,  observes  Mr.  Stead, 
ratlier  paradoxically,  is  that  "nobody  really  cares  very  much, 
about  education."  The  English  people  are" interested  in  relig- 
ious questions,  but  are  not  interested  in  education  "  ;  and  their 
interest  in  religious  questions  arises  "not  so  much  from  any 
spirit  of  piety  as  from  a  spirit  of  controversy."  We  quota- 
further  : 

"The  first  great  obstacle  \w  the  way  of  any  really  efficient  na>~ 
tional  system  of  education  in  England  has  always  been  the  fatal; 
difficulty  of  opinion  as  to  what  religion  should  be  taught  in  the- 
schools.  In  the  forties,  when  a  tentative  effort  was  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  to  recognize  the  duty  of  nationali 
education,  the  effort  was  frustrated  by  the  passionate  opposition 
of  the  leaders  of  English  non-conformity,  who,  accepting  the 
belief  that  it  was  impossible  to  divorce  education  from  religion 
and  being  as  firmlj'  convinced  of  the  incalculablfe  mischief  that 
comes  from  the  state  interfering  in  religious  affairs,  asserted 
that  education  lay  beyond  the  provisions  of  a  secular  govern- 
ment, and  must  he  left  to  voluntary  agencies.  As  the  result  of 
determined  action   by   those  who  would   exclude  the  state  from. 
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any  share  in  directing,  sustaining,  or  controlling  ilie  edncation 
of  the  nation,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1S71  that  compulsory 
education  became  possible  in  England.  In  the  t!:irty  years  that 
had  elapsed  parties  had  changed  ground.  It  was  the  non-con- 
formists who  were  the  strongest  advocates  of  state  education, 
having  discovered  that  it  was  possible,  if  not  to  divorce  religion 
from  education,  at  least  to  impart  secular  education  without 
doing  violence  to  the  conscience  of  the  rate-payer.  The  church 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lukewarm  or  hostile  to  an  act 
which  led  directly  to  the  creation  of  a  great  numberof  public  ele- 
mentary schools  under  public  management,  supported  by  the 
])ublic  rates,  which  competed  directly  with  the  schools  which 
tliey  had  founded  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  with  the  aid  of 
-ubsidies  from  the  national  exchequer.  The  settlement  of  1S70 
was,    however,    regarded    as    a    compromise,    and    so    matters 
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remained  until  the  last  few  years,  when,  encouraged  l>y  the 
temjiorary  paralysis  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Clericals  have  first 
of  all  succeeded  in  increasing  the  grant  to  their  schools  from  the 
public  treasury  without  admitting  any  increase  of  popular  con- 
trol, and  are  now  attempting  to  quarter  their  schools  upon  the 
rates.  Most  educationalists  bitterly  resent  this  obscuring  of  the 
vital  question  by  a  sectarian  side  issue.  But  for  this  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Clerical  party  are  directly  responsible.  What 
was  needed  in  the  interests  of  education  was  a  bill  establishing 
a  gooil  system  of  secondary  education,  with  which  there  might 
have  been  coupled  provisions  increasing  the  power  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  compel  the  managers  of  backward  schools 
in  iiiral  districts  to  make  their  etlucation  efHcient." 

Mv.  Stead  contributes  to  his  own  magazine,  the  London 
/\Vt'/V-7i'  of  Rfvie-ii's  (October),  an  interesting  character  sketch 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clitford.  the  Baptist  clergyman  who  is 
leading  the  non-conformist  revolt.  "  Dr.  Clifford,  more  than  any 
o;hcr  living  man,"  says  Mr.  Stead,  "represents  and  embodies  in 
his  own  person  the  principle  of  militant.  uncom])ronMsing  non- 
conformity, the  snag  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  driven  his  ad- 
ministration at  full  speed.  ...  If  Dr.  Clifford  had  been  laid  on 
tlie  shelf,  if  his  weariless  pen  had  been  at  rest,  and  if  his  elo- 
quent voice  had   been  silenced,  the  whole  political   outl«x)k   in 


(iieat    Britain   might  have   been  entirely  changed."     .Mr.  Stead 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  leading  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  agitation  against 
the  education  bill  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  he  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of 
national  e<lucation,  but  on  jio  previous  occasion  has  it  been  his 
lot  to  figure  so  cons|)icuously  in  the  national  e<lucation  cam- 
paign. The  nearest  analogy  to  his  present  position  is  that 
which  Dr.  Dale  occupied  in  the  controversies  which  attended 
the  passing  of  the  first  education  act.  1 1  is  letters  to  Tlu  Daily 
Xe'wx,  which  have  been  reiirmte<l  in  jiamphlet  form  and  circu- 
lated far  and  wiile  throughout  the  land,  are  a  strenuous  appeal 
to  the  citizens  to  deal  with  this  question  from  a  broad  point  of 
view.  He  has  been  accuse<l  of  inflaming  sectarian  passion,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  especially  in  dealing  with  Catholicism 
and  Sacramentarianism,  he  has  beaten  the  pulpit  drum  eccle- 
siastic very  vigorously.  Dr.  Clifford  is  ever  a  Protestant,  and  is 
almost  passionately  anti-Clerical.  The  stand  which  he  has 
taken  against  the  education  bill  of  the  (lovernment  is  extreme 
an<l  uncompromising  to  the  last  point.  Dr.  Clifford  on  the  plat- 
form and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  in  the  press  are  perhaps  moie 
responsible  than  any  other  men  for  advocating  a  resort  to  the 
u/tima  ratio  ui  British  democracy,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  passive  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  education  rate,  if  that 
rate  is  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  denominational 
teaching  of  which  they  conscientiously  disapprove." 

GROWTH    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR 
MOVEMENT    IN    EUROPE. 

U.XTIL  within  the  last  year,  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment has  made  comparatively  little  progress  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Its  strength  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
America  and  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonics  in  Australasia 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  countries  occupied  by  British  and 
American  missionaries,  such  as  India,  China,  and  Turkey.  In 
Germany,  however,  the  movement  was  firmly  planted  some  eight 
years  ago.  There  are  now  about  three  hundred  societies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire,  and  a  journal  entitled  \.\iQ  Jugend-Hilfe, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Blecher,  a  young  pastor  of  the  State 
Lutheran  Church,  is  published.  The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
who  has  just  returned  to  this  country  from  Europe,  reports  that 
the  movement  is  gaining  rapidly  in  almost  all  the  other  conti- 
nental countries.  While  in  Madrid,  he  attended  the  second  con- 
vention of  the  Spanish  Endeavor  societies,  of  which  there  are 
fifty.  In  Geneva  he  found  seven  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 
A  little  paper  is  publisheil  there,  and  a  nucleus  has  been  formed 
for  spreading  the  cause  throughout  Switzerland.  In  Russia  an 
active  society  exists  in  connection  with  the  British-American 
Church  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  a  beginning  has  also  been  made 
in  Finland.  Of  the  status  of  the  movement  in  France,  Dr. 
Clark  says  (in  T/ie  Ituiepeiuieitt,  October  2)  : 

"The  first  Christian  Endeavor  societies  in  France  were  formed 
some  nine  years  ago  by  a  devoted  young  American,  who,  as  sec- 
retary to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  commis- 
sion, was  spending  some  months  in  Paris.  As  a  result  of  that 
fruitful  sojourn,  vigorous  .societies  have  ever  since  flourished 
in  the  American  Church  in  the  Rue  de  Berri,  in  the  English 
Wesleyan  Church  in  the  Rue  Roquepine,  and  in  connection  with 
two  or  three  of  the  McAll  Mission  salles.  .  .  .  The  secretary  re- 
ports about  a  hundred  societies  in  France,  of  which  a  dozen  are 
found  in  Paris  alone.  Better  than  all,  the  establishment  of  the 
society  has  been  followed  in  many  cases  by  a  revival  of  religion 
which  has  greatly  strengthened  the  churches,  and  of  course  has 
furnished  a  body  of  young  disciples  to  be  trained  by  the  practical 
methods  of  the  society." 

In  Scandinavia  there  are  also  signs  of  activity.  Sweden 
already  claims  nearly  a  hundred  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 
In  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Dutton,  an 
Ainerican  pastor  living  in  Italy,  a  national  Christian  Endeavor 
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Union  liaii  been  formed  iii  Rome,  with  a  Waldcusiun  pastor  fur 
|>rcsi(lerit.  a  Baptise  Italian  for  secretary,  and  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian for  treasurer.     Dr.  Clark  writes  further: 

"  In  Bohemia  and  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  the  missionaries  uf 
tile  American  Board  liave  long  luen  hospitable  to  the  Endeavor 
iiiiivcmeat.  ami  a  tew  societit^  liave  existeil  in  all  tlio.se  lands, 
but  quite  recently  more  complete  organizations  have  been 
formed,  literature  primed,  and  the  basis  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tended anil  systematic  etlort  has  been  laiil. 

"In  Hungary,  too.  the  society  has  found  a  good  friend  in  i'ro- 
fes^.or  Zabo,  wiio  is  doing  his  utmost,  ami  with  gooil  promise,  to 
spiead  the  .society  among  the  millions  ot  Protestants  in  that 
♦enterprising  country. 

"Portugal,  also,  has  the  foundations  laid  for  a  large  Christian 
Endeavt>r  worli,  and  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Eiideavorers 
whom  1  have  seen  in  any  land  are  found  there. 

"  My  journeys  during  the  last  year  have  extended  to  Iceland, 
and  even  in  that  distant  island  uf  the  Arctic  seas  I  found  not  a 
few  who  were  interested  in  the  society,  who  had  been  blessed  by 
its  metiiods,  and  who  greatly  desired  to  promote  them." 

In  (ireat  Britain  there  are  now  nearly  ten  thousand  societies, 
and  Dr.  Clark  reports  that  he  has  never  seen  them  "so  vigorous^ 
aggressive,  and  enthusiastic  as  they  are  to-day."     He  concludes: 

"During  these  many  months  on  the  continent  of  Europe  I 
have  been  particularly  impressed  with  tne  adaptability  of  the 
society  to  all  countries.  It  seems  to  be  no  exotic,  but  as  tho  it 
•were  indigenous  to  every  soil.  and.  when  kindly  received  and 
fostered  by  pastor  and  church,  in  Eurppe  as  in  America,  it 
brings  forth  the  same  fruits  of  confession  and  service,  loyalty 
*\nd  fell<iwsJiip. " 


PAUL,   NOT  JESUS,   AS   THE   FOUNDER   OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

^^HE  traditional  view  of  Jesus  held  by  orthodox  Jews  is  that 
he  was  a  pretender,  a  usurper  of  a  title  not  rightly  his.  It 
comes,  therefore,  as  "a  surprise  to  many  to  find  in  a  new  book, 
written  by  a  prominent  Californian  Jew,  Mr.  Harris  Weinstock, 
the  statements  that  Jesus  "preached  nothing  but  Judaism  in  its 
purest  and  simplest  form";  that  "the  thought  of  establishing  a 
new  belief,  or  even  a  new  sect,  was  farthest  from  his  mind  "  ;  and 
that  "his  aim  was  not  to  follow  after  the  heathen,  but  to  seek 
out  "the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'"  Mr.  Weinstock's 
book  is  entitled  "Jesus  the  Jew,"  and  he  writes  furtlier : 

"It  is  true  that  according  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  Jesus  said  : 
'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 
And  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  we  also  find  a  similar  utter- 
ance, wherein  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  his  disciples,  says:  '  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations. ' 

"But  it  is  also  true  that  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus 
said  : 

"  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 

"  '  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  ful- 
filled.'   

"To  determine  which  of  these  two  opposite  teachings  Jesus 
expected  to  be  observed,  we  need  but  follow  the  course  of  action 
ad<)i)ted  by  his  disciples,  who,  during  his  ministrations,  were  at 
his  side  day  and  night,  breathed  in  his  every  word  and  thought, 
aind  faithfully  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  observe  his  precepts. 
Their  conduct  after  his  death  makes  plain  the  fact  that  be  had 
filled  them  with  the  thought  that  they  were  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel  and  not  to  the  Gentiles.  They  faith- 
fully worshiped  in  the  synagog  and  observed  all  the  Mosaic 
la>.\  s  and  ceremonies  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  their 
Master,  and  made  no  effort  to  convert  the  heathen.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  heathen  must  first  become  a  Jew  before  he  could 
become  a  Christian." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jesus  observed  all  the  Jewish  laws  and 
ceremonies,  declares  Mr.  Weinstock.  and  despite  the  faithful 
observance  on  the  part  of  his  disciples  of  the  command  not  to  go 


into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  Paul,  "who  had  never  seen  Jesus 
and  who  did  not  become  a  convert  until  tliree  years  after  his 
death,"  in  his  enthusiasm  to  make  proselytes,  "did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  the  right  to  abrogate  or  to  modify  many  of  the  Jewish 
forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies."     The  writer  continues: 

"The  Jews  had  so  much  faith  in  the  truth  which  Judaism 
tauglit  tliat.  as  a  rule,  they  patiently  waited  for  strangers  to 
come  of  their  own  accord  and  knock  f(jr admission  at  the  doors  of 
Judaism.  Not  so  Paul.  Hi's  idea  was  to  unite  the  whole  human 
race  under  one  belief.  He  soon  realized,  however,  how  hopeless 
the  task  would  be  if  he  insisted  upon  the  oljservauce  of  the 
severe  and  rigid  ceremonialism  of  the  Jew.  To  Paul  the  spirit 
was  everything;  the  form  nothing.  Not  that  Paul  loved  the 
letter  of  the  law  less,  but  that  he  loved  the  spirit  of  his  religion 
more.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  by  their  un- 
willingness to  let  one  jot  or  tittle  pass  from  the  law,  would  per- 
mit the  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  Jesus  had  created  to  die  out. 
Paul  saw  a  maynihceiil  opportunity  to  spread  the  l^eautiful  truths 
of  Judaism  among  the  millions  of  heathens.  He,  however,  real- 
ized that  tliis  could  be  done  only  by  ignoring  the  letter  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  by  observing  its  spirit.  He  said  :  'If  the  iincir- 
cumcision  keeps  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  shall  not  his  un- 
circumcision  be  counted  for  ciicumcision?  Circumcision  is  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  s})iril,  and  not  in  the  letter.'" 

Jesus,  then,  was  not,  in  Mr.  Weinstock's  opinion,  the  real 
founder  of  Christianity.  He  "knew  nothing  about  the  Trinity, 
vicarious  atonement,  election,  predestination."  These  and  simi- 
lar Christian  dogmas  grew  up  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  of 
Paul,  "the  Grecian  Jew,"  who  "conceived  the  idea  of  spreading 
Judaism  among  the  Gentiles  by  preaching  the  God  of  Israel  and 
the  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  God."     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  It  was  Paul's  broad  cosmopolitanism  that  gave  Christianity 
to  the  world.  It  was  his  far-seeing  and  high-tliinking  mind 
which  enabled  him  better  to  appreciate  tlie  priceless  value  to 
humanity  of  the  truths  lield  sacred  by,  and  confined  to,  the 
Jews.  It  was  Paul's  genius  which  conceived  the  idea  of  break- 
ing away  from  the  encrusted  traditions  of  the  Jew,  and  going 
forth  to  convert  the  Gentile  ;  to  give  his  strength  and  his  heart, 
his  mind  and  liis  soul  to  uplift  his  brethren  outside  of  his  faith, 
and  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  God  of  Israel.  He  saw  cleaily 
that  the  Jews  were  preaching  universal  truths,  but  made  no 
effort  to  disseminate  them.  He  realized  that  for  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  to  accomplish  its  higli  purpose  there  must  be  teaching 
and  [^reaching  among  non-believers  and  in  foreign  lands;  and 
so,  alone  and  unaided  except  for  the  jiresence  and  help  of  God. 
he  set  out  on  his  heroic  task,  preaching  the  beautiful  Jewish 
utterances  set  forth  by  Jesus,  whom  he  had  accepted  as  his 
Master.  Thus  Paul  began  a  missionary  work  that  in  time  revo- 
lutionized the  religious  spirit  of  the  world,  and  which  is  destined 
to  continue  moving  onward  as  long  as  civilization  shall  stand." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

It  is  reported  from  Bombay  thai  an  Ent;l's>li woman,  Miss  Noble,  is  to 
succeed  Swami  Vivekananda  as  the  head  of  the  Kamkrishna  mission. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  convention  in  Cleveland 
more  than  $312,000  was  raised  for  mission  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  hoped  to  increase  this  sum  to  $500,000. 

'l'HE  Episcopal  Church  Congress,  held  recently  at  Albany,  was  charac- 
terized by  several  interesting  discussions.  A  debate  on  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  drama  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Rev.  Walter  Bentley,  and  others.  Dean  Hodges  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  :  "  Do  Spiritual  Principles  Furnish  a  Solvent  for  Economic 
and  Social  Difficulties.'"  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Hoyt  discussed  :  "Are  coercive 
methods  of  colonization  promotive  of  Christian  civilization  ?"  Altogether. 
reinarks  the  Springfield  Republican^  "the  church  congress  may  be  said  to 
have  justified  its  conception  as  a  free  parliament  of  a  broad  church." 

A  SOiTALIsr  Sunday-School  movement,  which  has  been  firmly  plan'ed 
in  (ireat  Britain  for  some  years,  is  described  in  the  Boston  Congregational- 
isl.  The  headquarters  of  the  movement  is  at  Glasgow.  In  that  city  there 
are  eight  schools,  and  a  half-penny  magazine  called  Tlie  Young  Socialist  '\':^ 
issued.  Socialist  Sunday-Schools  also  exist  in  London  Liverpool,  Brad- 
ford and  other  cities.  A  little  text-book  of  sixteen  pages  has  recently  been 
published,  presenting  Socialist  doctrines  in  language  suited  to  the  minds 
of  children  By  these  publications  the  children  are  taught  to  hate  clerical- 
ism and  capitalism,  to  strive  against  the  "evil  giants"  of  oppression  and 
e.xploitation,  and  to  help  to  unite  all  nationalitiesand  races  in  the  same  im- 
pulse of  biotherly  love. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


PAN-GERMANISM    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

THE  United  Status  is  threatened  with  l'an-(iernuinisni  of  the 
most  aggressive  type,  involving  a  systematic  effort  to  in- 
fluence American  politics  Irom  Berlin.  Such  is  the  snbstance  of 
statements  made  in  detail  by  the  London  Times  and  the  London 
Spectator.  The  German  element  in  the  United  States  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  recent  colonial  congress  at 
Berlin.  Addressing  the  delegates.  Professor  Brandl.  chairman 
of  the  German  General  School  Association,  noted  that  500,000 
American  children  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  German 
language,  adding: 

"The  significance  of  this  circumstance  will  bo  appreciated 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  national  civilization  is  not 
rooted  in  the  soil.  It  does  not  depend  upon  forms  of  govern- 
ment or  upon  public  institutions.  It  depends  wholly  upon  our 
native  tongue,  which  is  the  medium  of  thought.  The  struggle 
for  existence,  however,  imposes  upon  our  transatlantic  brethren 
the  necessity  of  having  two  languages." 

The  speaker  urged  support  of  these  German  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  the  cultivation  of  close  relations  with  the 
German  element  in  the  great  republic.  These  ideas  would  seem 
to  be  very  palatable  to  the  German  imperial  Government.  The 
Spectator  (London)  says  that  the  German  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  acting  under  orders  from  his  Government,  has 
taken  the  German-American  press  in  charge.  The  German 
diplomat  has  made  the  Neiv-  Yot  ker  Staats-ZeitKttg  his  per- 
sonal organ,  according  to  our  authority,  and  certain  editorial 
utterances  in  that  daily  are  quoted  as  evidence  of  its  un-Ameri- 
can if  not  anti-American  tone.  T/ie  Spectator  even  avers  that 
the  German  Ambassador's  activity  as  a  Pan-Germanic  apostle 
has  given  concern  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  Secretary  Hay. 
And  in  a  subsequent  editorial  on  "the  aims  of  Germany,"  the 
British  weekly  said  : 

"America  is  quite  well  able  to  look  after  herself  without  any 
promptings  from  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  able  statesmen  who  occupy  the  chief  positions 
in  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root,  have  taken  the  measure 
of  the  Kaiser  and  of  German  policy  generally." 

The  American  jjeople  will  be  apt  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
says  the  London  Times  : 

"But  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  the  j)art  of  the  American 
people  to  let  such  extravagance  blind  them  to  the  serious  menace 
for  the  future  domestic  peace  of  their  country  involved  in  the 
attemjjt  that  is  being  made  to  create  in  their  very  midst  a  for- 
midable alien  factor  taking  its  inspirati<ui  from  abroad.  They 
should  be  under  no  delusion.  Improbable  as  it  may  now  seem, 
Ihey  may  live  to  hear  some  German-American  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Swiss  Professor  Vetter,  of  Bern  University,  and 
declare  that  he  and  his  Teutonic  brethren  regard  German- 
America  as  an  intellectual  province  of  the  German  empire.  The 
visit  of  Priuce  Henry  was  not  intended  solely  as  a  flattering 
attention  to  the  great  republic.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
that  characteristic  demonstration  of  respect  and  good-will,  to- 
getlier  with  the  subsequent  gift  of  a  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  was  regarded  as  a  means  of 
awaking  a  sentiment  of  solidarity  with  their  old  home  among 
the  deservedly  influential  German  element  in  America.  Their 
votes  might  turn  the  scale  and  decide  the  policy  of  the  Union 
at  a  critical  moment  when  differences  might  conceivably  arise 
on  a  practical  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

All  this  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  German  press.  The 
official  organs  insist  that  England  is  eager  to  sow  dissension 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  There  is  no  denial  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  pro- 
nounced misleading  and  disingenuous.  'T\\&  Hamburger  A'ac/i- 
ric/itoi,  a  sworn  foe  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  insists  that  every 


friendly  advance  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  is. 
misrepresented  to  Americans  by  the  British.  The  Knuz  Zeit- 
ung  (Berlin)  says  that  this  sort  of  misrepresentation  is  doomed 
to  failure.  The  Paris  Temps,  which  follows  the  German  colo- 
nial congress  with  interest,  can  not  conceal  from  itself  the  bound- 
less character  of  Emperor  William's  ambition  for  world-power: 

"Among  tlie  many  projects  simultaneously  cherished  by  the 
Emperor  William  II.  there  is  one  that  occupies  a  special  jdace  in 
his  affections  and  of  which,  amid  so  many  at  least  apparent  dis- 
tractions, he  never  shows  signs  of  weariness.  That  project  is 
the  development  of  Germany's  naval  power  with  its  corollaries, 
the  extension  of  his  colonial  power,  and  the  affirmation  of  his 
mundane  rank  as  a  world-power.  One  may  say  that  the.se  ideas 
are  never  out  of  the  Emperor's  mind,  and  that  he  instinctively 
subordinates  to  them  all  the  other  departments  of  his  activity." 

Germany   must   soon,    concludes  our   authority,    become   the 
world's  second  naval  power,  and  the  proceedings  of  her  recent 
colonial  congress  are  to  be  interpreted   in  the  light  of  this  fact. 
The   Joiirtial    des    Di'dats     (Paris)    asks    where   this    German, 
naval  expansion  is  to  end  : 

"It  was  indicated  by  Duke  John  Albert,  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  president  of  the  Colonial  Society  and  of  the  Colonial 
Congress  itself,  when  he  said  that  the  i)rogram  of  this  congress 
had  reference  not  only  to  the  German  colonies,  but  included  the 
general  interests  of  Germany  beyond  the  seas.  He  added  that 
thought  must  be  taken  of  every  part  of  the  world  where  there 
are  German  interests  to  maintain  or  toestablish." — Translations 
made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   ITALIAN    PREMIER'S    POLITICAL   TOUR.. 

SIGNOR  ZANARDELLI,  the  Italian  Premier,  has  recently 
completed  a  political  tour  of  the  southern  peninsula.  The 
excitement  throughout  Italy  was  intense.  "No  ministerial 
journey  and  perhaj)s  no  royal  one,"  says  the  Temps  (Paris),  "has 
aroused  such  general  interest  in  the  land."  The  object  of  the 
Premier's  trip  was  twofold — to  learn  from  personal  observation 
just  what  conditions  in  the  South  are,  and  to  convince  the  South- 
erners that  the  ministry  has  their  interests  as  much  at  heart  as. 
those  of  the  Northerners.  For  the  Zanardelli  ministry  has  taken, 
severe  measures  against  political  corruptionists  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  it  has  been  accused  of  "geographical  prejudices  "  in 
dealing  with  the  depression  in  the  South. 

The  present  ministry  has  been  in  power  since  last  March.     It 
is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  the  more  or  less  "advanced"' 


SIGNOR   Z.\NARDF.LLI, 


SIG.NOR    SARACC<\ 


The  Italian  Premier  who  has  won        Once  Premier  of  Italy,  he  had  to 
the  confidence  of  the  King.  make  way  for  Zanardelli. 

parties,  and  it  has  hithertorested  mainly  upon  a  union  of  Premier 
Zanardelli 's  followers  with   those  of  Signor  Giolitti,  Minister  of 
the    Interior.     Other   noted    figures    in    the   cabinet   are   Signor 
Prinetti,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and   .Signor  Nunzio  Nasi. 
Minister  of  Education.      Many  grave  problems  have  faced  the  • 
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S1i;nok   OIOLITTI, 

r.uly's  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  a  leading  fi^fure  in  her 
publio  life. 


MAKQUIS    V'lSCON  rl    VINDSIA. 

He  guided  Italian  foreign  policy 
ill  a  former  ministry. 


cabinet.  The  social  agitations  and  strike.s  led  to  militarization 
of  railway  employees,  the  moderate  Socialists  being  placated. 
Next  the  Malia  and  the  Neapolitan  Camorra  had  to  be  energeti- 
cally dealt  with.  The  finances  showed  a  surplus  when  a  deficit 
had  been  looked  for.  But  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  defeat  on 
a  divorce  bill,  and  Signor  Zanardelli  actually  resigned  ;  but  the 
crisis  was  tided  over.  The  renewal  of  llie  Triple  Alliance,  the 
development  of  friendship  for  France,  and  the  vindication  of 
Italy's  attitude  to  "the  Tripolitaine  "  are  regarded  as  triunij)hs 
for  the  ministry.  All  these  matters  and  more  were  gone  into  by 
the  Italian  press  during  the  Zanardelli  tour.  The  net  result, 
declares  the  ministerial  Tribtiiia  (Rome),  is  a  strengthening  of 
the  Premier's  hold  on  the  country  : 

"The  Southern  problem  i.-;  from  every  point  of  view  the  most 
important  of  one  national  questions.  Now  that  which  stands 
forth  as  the  net  result  of  Signor  Zanardelli's  tour  is  the  definite 
classification  and  recognition  of  this  problem,  the  placing  of  it 
before  the  Italian  mind  not  only  with  the  weight  of  official 
authority  and  personal  influence,  but  with  admirable  timeliness. 
The  great  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  South  are  equally  the 
intertfsts  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  now  profoundly  impres.sed 
upon  the luiblic  mind  throughout  the  Southern  provinces.  ...  It 
would  be  a  vast  mistake  to  see  in  the  carping  comments  of  some 
Southern  Italian  new.spapers  any  reflection  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  South.  Public  opinion  in  the  South  is 
agreed  in  desiring  a  remedy  for  Southern  evils  at  once  prompt 
and  efficacious.  This  is  the  matchless,  tlie  magnificent  re.sult  of 
the  work  to  which  Signor  Zanardelli  has  given  himself.  He 
has  succeeded  in  solidifying  the  general  sentiment  of  tlie  en- 
tire peninsula  in  favor  of  the  solution  of  the  gravest  national 
problem." 

This  "gravest  national  problem  "  is  depression — economic  and 
moral — in  the  South.  "I  welcome  you,"  said  a  Southern  mayor 
significantly  to  Signor  Zanardelli,  "in  the  name  of  my  8,000  fel- 
low-citizens, of  whom  3,000  are  in  America  and  the  rest  are  pre- 
paring to  follow  them."  Upon  which  many  papers,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  opposition  organ,  the  Secolo  (Rome),  made  sarcas- 
tic comments.  Another  utterance  that  figured  much  in  the 
press  comment  was  one  by  the  Socialist  deputy  Ferri.  "There 
are  oases  of  immorality  in  the  North," said  he,  "but  in  the  South 
there  are  only  oases  of  morality."  The  Corriere  di  Napoli 
thinks  Signor  Zanardelli  made  a  poor  impression  in  his  final 
"great  "  speech  deploring  the  lack  of  roads,  the  destruction  of 
forests,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  poverty  which  make  the  lot 
of  the  Southern  Italian  peasant  so  hard.  "Dissatisfaction 
grows, "  concludes  this  paper.  The  general  feeling  in  the  South, 
according  to  other  papers,  is  that  Southern  interests  are  neglected, 
and  the  North  retorts  that  it  has  made  sacrifices  enough  for  the 
South.     The  Vatican  organ,  the  Osservaiore  Romano,  says : 

"Signor  Zanardelli  has  said  much,  we  need   scarcely  observe. 


.-1I1..NUK    NASI. 

Litlely  entered  the  Italian  min- 
istry and  i.s  deemed  a  coming 
man. 


SIU.SOK    FRINITTI. 

He  holds  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  is  said  to  favor  a 
Latin  league. 


He  has  s[)oken  a  little  about  everything — perhaps  aside  from  tlie 
object  which  afforded  him  the  occasion  of  his  trip.  He  has 
talked  a  little  politics,  a  little  history,  a  little  geography,  some 
literature.  He  has  dwelt  upon  the  natural  beauties  of  the  places 
he  has  visited,  evoked  patriotic  memories,  pronounced  panegyrics 
of  the  places  and  people  feasting  him.  But  as  regards  the  needs 
of  the  regions  he  has  traversed,  he  confined  himself  for  the 
most  part  to  general  promises.  .  .  .  The  real  purpose  of  his 
journey  was  twofold — a  pompous  affirmation  of  the  sentiment  of 
unity  by  a  demonstration  of  the  Government's  interest  in  South- 
ern Italy,  and  the  playing  of  a  political  game  for  the  sake  of 
votes." — Trans/aiioiis  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"THE    LIMITS   OF    HUMAN    NATURE"    IN 
IRELAND. 

A  TERM  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  is  a  frequent  ex- 
perience just  now  of  Irisli  members  of  Parliament.  The 
experience  includes  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  for  three  days  and 
the  necessity  of  sleeping  on  a  plank  bed  for  two  weeks.  Should 
the  judge  incline  to  severity,  he  may  impose,  instead  of  one  sen- 
tence of  three  months,  three  consecutive  sentences  of  one  month 
each.  These  entitle  an  Irish  member  to  three  consecutive 
courses  of  bread  and  water  and  plank  bed,  in  which  respects  the 
Home  Rulers  never  fail  to  get,  toquotethe  wordsof  Mr.  Devery, 
"the  justice  that's  comin'  to  'em." 

Among  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  who  have  had  to 
undergo  this  course  of  treatment  is  Mr.  John  O'Donnell.  He 
has  represented  South  Mayo  for  two  years  past,  his  distinction 
having  been  originally  won  as  secretary  of  tlie  United  Irish 
League.  He  is  described  asa"ijurly,  determined  man  with  a 
strong  face  and  broad,  thick-set  shoulders."  He  went  back  to 
Parliament,  when  it  reassembled  last  month,  aching  with  a 
sense  of  wrong.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  this  feeling.  Ten  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  have  lately  undergone  experiences  very 
similar  to  his  own.  The  Home  Rulers  were  therefore  deter- 
mined to  thrash  the  whole  matter  out  in  the  Commons.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  was  equally  determined  that  they  should  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  as  the  Liberal  opposition  did  not  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Home  Rulers,  they  were  denied  their  request  to  have 
a  day  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  Government,  said  Mr,  Balfour,  must  give  precedence  to  cer- 
tain subjects.     Among  them  was  the  subject  of  Uganda. 

Mr.  Timothy  M.  Healy  rose  to  say  a  few  words  about  Uganda. 
This  gentleman's  sympathies  are  supposed  to  be  with  Ireland 
rather  than  with  Uganda.  "The  House  was  at  once  convulsed 
with  laughter,"  says  the  London  Daily  News,  which,  neverthe- 
less, doubts  "whether  it  caught  the  full  significance  of  the  ex- 
quisite piece  of  Swiftian  irony — a  gem  of  the  first  water  for 
all  its  impromptu  setting — that  followed."     Even  the  London 
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Times  said  that  Mr.  Ilcaly's  wit  "was  ucvct  more  toiispiciious ' 
than  upon  this  occasion.  "  When  I  consider  tiie  state  of  the  em- 
pire," said   Mr.  Healy  glowingly,  "I  congratulate  the  House  on 

the  reference  lo  Uganda  "  : 

"Speaking  as  a  native  of  Uganda  (renewed  laughter),  he 
wisiied  to  tliank  the  Government  for  a  great  measureof  advance- 
ment, which  he  was  sure  would  bring  calm  to  Kerry  and  balm  to 
Hallydehob  (laugliten,  namely,  llie  proposed  expenditure  on 
that  country  of  a  large  amount  of  puljlic  money  and  the  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  with  regard  lo  a  project  of  that  descrip- 
tion. He  could  not  help  felicitating  the  (lovernment  upon  the 
proposal  to  spend  time  and  money  u])on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
<listant  and  neglected  island  (loud  laughter).  Uganda  was  a 
])lace  which  had  ever  been  foremost  in  his  thoughts  (renewed 
laughter).  Tbey  had  been  brought  up  to  love  and  reverence  it, 
and  it  was  now  a  consolation  that  that  long-neglected  country 
should  at  length  have  won  the  favor  and  approbation  of  the 
Prime  Minisier  of  England  lo  such  an  extent  that  he  was  pre- 
])ared,  at  a  lime  of  great  stringency,  and  when  the  education 
bill  for  England  was  exciting  so  much  passion,  to  give  to  the 
people  of  that  country  the  hope  of  having  a  huge  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons  devoted  to  it.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  flattering  attention  to  Uganda.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  a  perfectly  crimeless  country  (loud  laughter).  He 
believed  ils  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  pure- 
soulcd  removables  that  the  Hritish  empire  could  affoid.  Law 
<ind  order  there  proceeded  with  a  regularity  of  which  they  had 
no  example  in  this  country,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  British 
Parliament  turned  aside  from  paltry  topics,  such  as  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Wales,  and  devoted 
itself  with  one  voice  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  afflicted 
area  (laughter).  New  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ojiposite  was 
to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  he  had  given  a  pledge  to  the  em- 
pire at  large  which  would  redound  through  Australia,  through 
Canada,  and  thiough  every  island  and  kingdom  and  republic 
absorbed  by  England  (laughter) — that,  however  much  this  Par- 
liament might  have  its  hands  full,  if  you  are  a  nigger,  a  painted 
savage,  or  a  heathen  roaming  in  the  woods,  he  still  had  a  tear  for 
you  at  his  disposal  (loud  laughter),  and  that  in  his  generosity 
he  would  be  prepared  to  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  pour  out  the  gold  of  England  f(^r  the  benefit  of  this 
benighted  and  dejected  savage.  The  Irish  members  had  long 
j>loried  in  the  destruction  of  their  own  Parliament,  because 
where,  in  Ireland — where,  within  the  walls  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment— could  they  imagine  such  disinterestedness,  such  altruism, 
when  their  own  country  was  palpitating,  thrilling,  and  throbbing 


Willi  i)asMon;ite  emotion  as  to  turn  aside  to  coDtem})latc  the  con- 
dition of  the  niggers  of  Uganda?  (Laughter.)  Hence  it  was 
that  in  future  the  admiration  he  had  always  fell  for  the  House  of 
Commons  wouhl  now  be  .something  ethereal  and  ennobling,  and 
they  would  go  back  to  their  own  country  with  these  glorious  and 
{.lowing  principles  that  Kerry  might  la-  neglected,  Connaught 
tniglit  be  starving,  but,  at  least,  that  House  had  an  eye  an<l  a 
watchful  care  for  the  people  of  Uganda  (loud  laughter)." 

T!ius  ihe  champion  of  Uganda,  as  reported  in  the  London 
S/ti/it/,i> ,/,  which  says  editorially  : 

"Mr.  Healy  may  be  credited  with  a  singular  success  in  amu- 
sing the  House  by  a  new  departure  in  bnfl^oonery,  when  he  de- 
livered a  mock  discourse  upon  the  advantages  of  being  a  native 
of  Uganda  rather  than  the  unlucky  owner  of  an  Irish  domicile. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  Mr.  Healy's  less  humorous  comp.itriots 
did  not  respect  the  limits  of  permissible  loquacity." 

The  "less  humorous  com|jatriot  "  here  alluded  to  was  Mr. 
()'lJoniie!l.  of  the  bread-and-water  diet  and  the  plank  bed. 
When  he  learneil  that  no  day  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Irish  affairs,  he  rose  "  to  continue  the  debate."  ac- 
cording to  the  official  report.  But  Mr.  Balfour  got  ahead  of  him 
by  moving  "that  the  question  be  now  put."  What  ensued  is 
thus  set  forth  by  the  London  Times  : 

"This  motion  was  received  with  a  great  burst  of  angry  shouts 
on  the  Irish  benches,  cries  of  '(Jag,'  'Cowardly,'  and  'Fair 
play  '  predominating  in  the  general  uproar,  which  became  so 
deafening  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  in  the  gallery  the 
many  violent  ejaculations  which  were  thrown  across  the  floor  of 
the  House.  .  .  .  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  however, 
comparative  silence  was  secured,  and  the  Speaker  at  once  firmly 
informed  the  lion,  member  that  he  was  not  in  order  in  addressing 
the  House.  'Why?'  retorted  Mr.  O'Donnell,  still  maintaining 
his  ground.  '  The  lion,  member  is  not  in  order  in  addressing  the 
House.'  repeated  the  Speaker,  'and  I  hope  he  will  not  persist.' 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  however,  tleclined  to  resume  his  seat,  and  tlio 
the  Speaker  named  him  as  having  disregarded  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  he  burst  forth  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive against  the  Government.  Only  his  first  few  words  were 
audible.  'It  is  not  enough,'  he  cried,  'for  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  to  put  me  into  jail  for  six  months,  but 
they  are  now  trying  lo  gag  me. '  .  .  .  .Making  another  rush  and 
shaking  off  the  restraining  hands  of  .some  of  his  colleagues,  he 
leaped  down  the  gangway  and  darted  across  the  floor  t>f  the 
House,  and.  taking  up  a  fresh   i>osition  in  the  narrow  sjiace  be- 
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THE  CHlLli   STY  SCHOOL. 


Right  Hon.  Arth-r  B-i.f-k  :  "  Do  you  think  we  shall  get  to  the  pole?" 
Right  Hon.  J-S-PH  Ch-MB-RL-n  :  "  Well,  spell  it   'poll'   and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
■we  did."  —  Punch  (I,ondon). 


Education  is  vexation, 
Coercion's  just  as  bad  ; 
The  slim  J.  C.  doth  puzzle  me, 
.\nd  Hicks  Beach  drives  me  mad! 

—  The  H'eslminster  Gazette  (London) 

BALFOUR    AND   THE    EDUCATION    BILL. 
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tween  the  table  anil  the  Treasury  bench,  acldresseil  Mi.  Balfour, 
HtHiuling  within  a  few  feet  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Altho 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  action  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
in  it  an  element  of  menace,  no  one  laid  a  hand  upon  him.  .  .  . 
One  Parthian  shot,  however,  he  fired  at  Mr.  Balfour.  As  lie 
reached  the  end  of  the  table  on  his  way  across  the  House  he 
swung  round  once  more  and  cried  out,  'I  despise  you,  1  desjiise 
you."  " 

Mr.  Balfour  at  once  moved  that  the  Irishman  be  suspended 
and  the  motion  was  carried.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  unaware  of  the  facts  in  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  case,  or  he  might  have  allowed  that  gentleman  an 
opportunity  to  make  himself  heard  in  an  orderly  manner.  The 
custom  is  for  judges  to  notify  the  Speaker  when  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  placed  in  duress,  but  this  custom 
was  disregarded  not  only  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  case  but  in  the 
cases  of  all  the  other  Irish  members.  Here  is  the  comment  of  the 
London  Times: 

"The  scene — especially  in  its  latest  stage — was  a  discreditable 
one.  marked  by  that  calculated  violence  and  studied  insult  of 
which  Mr.  Balfour  in  former  days  had  a  large  experience.  It 
d(>es  not  appear  to  have  given  any  obvious  gratification  to  the 
regular  opposition,  who  profess  at  least  to  be  anxious  to  'get  to 
close  quarters  '  on  the  principal  measure  of  tiie  year.  If  some  of 
them  are  not  sorry  to  see  the  education  bill  delayed  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  half  a  day  on  other  business,  still  more. 
It  is  evident — already  dissatisfied  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Irish  parliamentary  party,  whose  'homage'  has  just  been 
rewarded  at  Rome  by  the  papal  blessing,  to  fall  into  line  with 
the  non-conformists  in  an  attack  upon  the  Government — are  not 
pleased  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  House  and  the  authority  of  the 
Chair  flouted  by  such  antics  as  those  which  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  John  O'Donnell.  Only  a  very  few  British  members, 
whose  identity  can  be  guessed  at  without  much  risk  of  missing 
the  mark,  can  have  voted  in  the  minority  of  51  which  resisted 
tlie  motion — an  absolutely  necessary  measure  of  discipline — for 
suspending  Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  whole  thing  was,  indeed,  a 
transparent  piece  of  theatricality,  intended,  perhaps,  merely  to 
waste  time,  but  more  probably  to  be  telegraphed  across  the  At- 
lantic in  glowing  language  to  kindle  enthusiasm  among  the 
well-known  supporters  of  the  League  and  its  methods  in  the 
L^nited  States  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Redmond's  arrival,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Davitt,  to  carry  around  the  hat." 

But  there  is  another  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  editorial  comments  of  The  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don), which  insists  that  whatever  the  present  British  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  may  be  contemplating  in  theory,  it  is  goading 
the  Irish  to  madness  in  practise.  The  Government,  it  says,  is 
exceeding  "  the  limits  of  human  nature  "  : 

"What  is  Mr.  O'Donnell's  position?  On  Tuesday  last  he  was 
sentenced  by  a  court  of  removable  magistrates,  acting  doubtless 
under  instructions  from  Dublin  Castle,  to  a  sentence  of  ingeni- 
ous and  intolerable  cruelty.  He  is  to  return  to  Ireland  to-day  to 
serve  that  sentence — to  sleep  for  three  months  on  a  plank  bed. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  is  a  political  prisoner,  punished  for  some  ran- 
dom words  under  an  act  passed  in  perpetuity  for  providing  the 
Irish  executive  at  any  moment  with  a  weapon  against  its  political 
enemies.  Even  in  Russia  political  prisoners  receive  a  different 
treatment  from  ordinary  criminals.  Of  England  alone  among 
civilized  countries  can  it  be  said  that  she  treats  her  political 
prisoners — when  they  are  Irish  members  of  Parliament — worse 
than  her  ordinary  offenders.  Since  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journed, ten  Irish  members  of  Parliament  have  been  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  under  a  mockery  of  law. 
Two  of  these  are  already  in  prison,  and  the  eight  others  are 
about  to  follow  them.  Whatever  else  we  may  think  of  these 
men,  we  know  that  they  are  men  incc:pable  of  ordinary  crime, 
and  that  the  words  for  which  they  are  imprisoned — for,  in  all 
cases,  the  only  evidence  against  them  has  been  taken  from 
speeches — have  been  uttered  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  in- 
terests of  their  unhappy  people.  And  yet  these  men  will  pass  in 
a  single  day  from  the  free  and  honorable  society  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  galling  solitude  of  the  prison  cell,  to  the  menial 
duties  of  the  prison  slave,  to  the  shame  and  horror  of  the  prison 
dress,  the  cropped  hair,  and  the  plank  bed." 


A   CABINET   CRISIS   IN   CANADA. 

UPON  his  return  from  Europe,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauiier,  the 
Canadian  Premier,  found  that  he  had  a  cabinet  crisis 
to  deal  with.  It  seems  that  during  the  Premier's  absence 
abroad  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon.  J.  Israel  Tarte,  had 
undertaken  "an  active  campaign  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  high  protection."  Mr. 
Tarte  did  this,  it  is  said,  without  any  previous  understanding 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  or  with  Sir  Wilfrid  personally. 
"This  attitude  on  your  part,"  wrote  the  Premier  to  Mr.  Tarte, 
"constitutes  a  self-evident  violation  of  your  duty  toward  the 
Government  of  which  you  were  a  member."  So  Mr.  Tarte  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  now  there  is  talk  of  his  leading  the 
Conservatives  against  the  Liberal  ministry  of  which  he  was  so 
recently  an  ornament.  The  Canadian  press  discusses  the  mat- 
ter in  two  aspects.  Did  Mr.  Tarte  violate  an  ethical  code  in  ad- 
vocating high  protection  on  hisown  responsibility  independently 
of  the  Government?  Is  the  public  sentiment  of  Canada  with 
himorthe  tariff  question?     Says  The  Monetary  Times  (Toronto)  : 

"Mr.  Tarte' s  conduct  was  a  grave  aberration  from  normal 
constitutional  procedure.  Sir  Wilfrid  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
liberal  allowance  when  he  concedes  to  Mr.  Tarte  the  right  to 
have  raised  in  council  a  question  of  policy  on  a  matter  outside 
of  his  department;  and  he  is  unquestionably  in  the  right  in 
intimating  that  if  Mr.  Tarte  failed  to  win  over  his  colleagues  to 
his  views,  his  duty  would  have  been  to  resign,  'and  then  for  the 
first  time  you  would  have  been  free  to  place  your  views  before 
the  public'  Mr.  Tarte's  conduct  in  doing  exactly  the  opposite 
of  this  is  properly  characterized  as  implying 'a  disregard  for 
that  loyalty  which  all  those  who  are  members  of  the  same  admin- 
istration owe  to  each  other  and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  each 
other.'  After  he  became  aware  that  dismissal  was  hanging 
over  his  head,  Mr.  Tarte  had  the  grace  to  resign.  The  outcome 
is  just  what  we  had  expected,  what  we  foresaw,  at  that  early 
date,  and  predicted." 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier"has  been  distinguished 
from  its  predecessors  by  the  stability  as  well  as  the  moderation 
of  its  tariff  policy,"  says  The  Globe  (Toronto).  "Its  tariff,  intro- 
duced in  1897,  reduced  the  duties,  enlarged  the  free  list,  and 
established  a  preference  for  British  imports  "  : 

"  That  policy  has  never  been  altered.  The  tariff  changes  have 
been  few,  and  have  consisted  mainly  in  an  increase  of  the  Brit- 
ish preference,  which  was  an  extension,  not  a  modification,  of 
the  policy.  The  Government,  therefore,  stood  on  firm  ground. 
No  evidence  of  dissension  or  vacillation  could  be  found  in  the 
tariff,  nor  in  the  speeches  of  the  Premier,  not  in  the  speeches  of 
the  ministers  having  control  of  the  tariff.  To  find  ammunition 
for  their  attacks,  the  opponents  of  the  Government  went  to  the 
speeches  of  a  minister  who  lias  no  special  duties  in  connection 
with  the  framing  of  the  tariff.  He  now  leaves,  and  takes  with 
him  any  cause  of  dissension  that  may  exist.  The  ministry  is  a 
unit  on  the  tariff  and  on  all  other  questions,  and  if  serious 
divisions  should  arise  at  any  future  time  the  usual  constitutional 
course  will  be  followed." 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Tarte  will  be  a  serious  one  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  Government,  according  to  The  Gazette  (Montreal), 
which  gives  an  interesting  estimate  of  the  man  who  may  now 
lead  the  opposition : 

"It  was  an  awkward  situation  in  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
found  himself.  No  matter  what  he  did,  he  stood  to  lose.  The 
time  had  come  when  he  must  declare  liimself  for  or  against  the 
reform  of  the  tariff  on  protectionist  lines.  He  has  chosen  the 
latter  position  and  discarded  his  most  active  colleague.  Mr. 
Tarte  has  been  his  chief  lieutenant  in  Quebec.  In  the  campaign 
of  1S96  Mr.  Tarte  was  untiring  in  his  work  as  organizer  of  the 
party  that  up  to  that  time  had  never  had  an  effective  organizer. 
He  went  everywhere  and  did  everything.  No  one  else,  not  even 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself,  did  .so  much  of  the  quiet  work  that 
tells.  Mr.  Tarte  continued  his  work  after  the  change  had  made 
him  a  minister.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  important  and 
delicate  tasks  the  Government  needed  to  have  done." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   CALIFORNIA   KALEIDOSCOPE 

-The  Splendid  Idle  Forties.     By  Gertrude  Atherton.     Cloth,  4>;  x  :>; 
in.,  389  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Macmillan  Company. 

ANOTHER  lengthy  volume  from  llie  pen  of  Mrs.  Atherton  so  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  "The  Conqueror"  is  enough  to  make 
one  gasp  at  her  fecundity.     The  more  so  as  the  lady's  discovery 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  deep  delving,  and  the  joyous  fury 
with  which  she  brandished  him  before  the  world  suggested  a  literary 
Bacchante  shrilling  an  ecstatic  "£iw,  eroe.     lo  triumphe  !''     She  had 

well  earned  a  period  of  recupera- 
tive reposeafter  that,  the  best  thing 
which  slie  has  produced. 

One  has  almost  a  sense  of  relief, 
therefore,  to  know  that  she  is  not 
working  overtime,  since  "The 
Splendid  Idle  Forties"  turns  out  to 
be  a  reprint  of  an  old  volume  of  her 
stories  :  "  Before  the  Gringo  Came." 
Madame  de  Sevigne  once  wrote  to 
her  daughter  :  "  I  have  not  time  to 
be  brief."  To  one  with  a  boiling 
imagination,  who  is  not  a  devotee 
of  style,  to  be  short  and  concisely 
lucid  entails  more  of  time  and 
labor  than  does  a  reckless  largess. 
"The  Conqueror "  shows  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton at  her  best,  but  these  tales 
of  early  California  hardly  do  as 
gertkude  afhekton.  much.     There   is  a  blind  fury  for 

"color,"  and  the  diction  is  melodra- 
matic and  sloppy.  But  they  do  give  a  biting  sense  of  what  California 
•was  in  the  forties.  Some  of  these  torrid,  languid  Senoritas  with  their 
veils,  their  intense  exclamations,  their  rhodomontade,  recall  the  author 
■of  "  Hermia  Suydam."  For  example,  the  Senorita  Dona  Ysabel  Her- 
rera  is  loved  by  Don  Vincent^  de  la  Verga  y  Arrillaga,  of  Los  Angeles  ; 
but  she  said  no  suitor  could  hope  for  her  hand  who  did  not  bring  her  a 
lapful  of  pearls.  So  the  noble  Don  robs  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto  of  her  priceless  pearls,  incidentally  killing  one  of  the  friars  of 
the  shrine.  Ysabel  accepts  them,  notwithstanding,  and  when  the  pop- 
ulace rise  against  the  twain,  they  fly  to  the  rocks  to  escape  by  boat. 
Don  Vincente  is  shot.     Mrs.  Atherton  concludes  her  story  thus  : 

"She  wound  her  arms  about  him  and,  dragging  him  to  the  brow  of 
the  rocks,  hurled  herself  outward,  carrying  him  with  her.  The  waves 
tossed  them  on  high,  flung  them  against  the  rocks  and  ground  them 
there,  playing  with  them  like  a  lion  with  its  victim,  then  buried  them." 

There  is  "  strong  "  writing  for  you  !  And  part  of  your  enjoyment  is 
that  Mrs.  Atherton  is  having  such  a  good  time  over  it.  She  is  letting 
herself  go  with  a  vengeance.  Dios  di  mi  alma  !  Valgame  Dies.  Ay  ! 
Yi  I  Yi  ! 

The  main  charm  of  this  collection  of  stories  is  their  revelation  of  the 
California  of  "  those  long  drowsy  shimmering  days  before  the  Ameri- 
cans came."  This  is  Mrs.  Atherton's  natal  field  and  the  one  that  seems 
to  stir  her  most  genuinely. 


A   STUDY   IN   TYPHOONS. 

Typhoon.     By  Joseph  Conrad.    Cloth,  5  x  7}^  in.,  205  pp.    Price,  $i.oo.    G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

TYPHOON  is  a  difficult  book  to  review,  and  an  impossible  book  to 
describe;  but  anyone  who  is  in  search  of  a  "cracking  good" 
stor}-,  new  in  motive  and  strongly  told,  ought  not  to  miss  it.  It 
is  the  description  of  the  A'an  Shan  s  run  through  a  typhoon  m  the 
China  Sea.  The  impression  it  creates  in  a  reader's  mind  is  a  new  one. 
One  feels  as  tho  one  had  lived  through  a  new  and  thrilling  e.\perience. 
It  gives  the  same  impression  of  freshness,  the  same  surprise  that  some 
of  Kipling's  stories  give.  Every  writer  who  has  tried  to  make  his 
readers  feel  the  fury  of  winds  and  waves  in  a  storm  at  sea  has  men- 
tioned tons  of  water  crashing  upon  decks,  whistling  rigging,  roar- 
ing gusts;  but  all  these  things  too  frequently  impress  you  as  so 
many  stage  properties.  Upon  reading  Mr.  Conrad's  book,  the  sugges- 
tion arises  that  what  is  lacking  in  other  writers  is  the  failure  to  give  any 
realizing  sense  of  how  men  act  in  such  a  stonn.  Mr.  Conrad's  "Ty- 
phoon "  makes  one  suddenly  feel  that  in  other  descriptions  the  main 
thing,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  one's  foothold,  had  been  subordinated  to 
the  crashing  of  water  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind.  It  is  perhaps  his 
constant  insistence  upon  the  violent  motion  of  the  vessel — a  motion  which 
in  a  terrific  seawa)'  can  not  grow  commonplace  even  to  the  most  experi- 
enced of  seaman — which  gives  the  vivifying  touch  to  this  book.  The 
story  has  the  other  touches  too.  Mr.  Conrad's  winds  whistle  and  you 
can  hear  them  whistle.     His  cabin  doors  are  things  to  be  reckoned  with. 


All  the  inanimate  objects  on  the  ship  become  livmg  and  malignant 
joining  forces  with  the  storm  in  all  its  destructive  fury. 

All  this  sounds  as  if  "  Typhoon  "  were  a  tragic  story  of  a  storm,  por- 
tentious  and  dreadful.  Yet  with  all  its  dramatic  force,  it  is  full  of  fun. 
The  sweep  of  the  storm,  real  as  it  is,  never  submerges  the  quiet  humor 
which  runs  through  the  whole  book.  Somehow  Mr.  Conrad  has  man- 
aged to  keep  together,  without  adulterati<»n  of  either,  both  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous.  How  he  has  done  this  is  his  own  secret,  as  also 
how  he  has  managed  to  give  such  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  the 
principal  characters  without  anywhere  checking  the  story. 


A    SALAD    FOR   "GROWN-UPS." 

Whom  the  Gods   UestR'.ved.       My   Josephine   Dodge    Daskam.      Cloth 
5  X  ^\^  in.,  736  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

MISS  DASKAM  is  a  young  woman  who  "arrived  "  with  a  breezy 
rush  by  crisp  stories  dealing  with  boys  and  girls.  They  were 
very  much  "up-to-date."  In  fact,  the  old  style  of  writing  in 
large  letters  and  monosyllables,  with  a  heavy  veneer  of  "Moral," 
where  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  "little  ones"  were  to  be  engaged 
(and  improved)  has  been  almost  curtly 
laid  aside.  The  "big  ones"  enjoy  the 
best  juvenile  literature  of  to-day  quite  as 
much  as  the  small  frj-  who  have  left  the 
nursery  not  far  behind.  This  is  the 
modern  note,  and  Miss  Daskam  strikes 
it  with  brilliant  audacity. 

In  this  collection  of  eight  short  stories, 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  motif. 
Perhaps  the  author  herself  may  not  have 
remarked  that,  with  one  exception,  they 
end  in  the  death  of  the  principal  actor  ! 
The  one  exception  is  where  a  fine  clubman 
loses  his  lady  fair  through  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, bizarre  on  its  material  side,  but  noble 
in  its  purpose.  So  Miss  Daskam  may  be 
regarded  as  immune  against  the  "happy 
ending."  In  fact,  her  sophistication  is 
such  that  weakness  of  the  hero  is  a  fea- 
ture. The  glorious  musician  of  the  first 
story,  from  which  the  book  derives  its  Josephine  n.  dask.am. 
title,  kills  himself  with  drink.     The  young 

girl-friend  of  Boreas  in  "A  Wind  Flower  "  is  whipped  into  a  boiling  sea 
and  drowned.  A  boy-poet  in  "  When  Pippa  Passed,"  after  being  discov- 
ered  and  generously  exploited  by  a  rich  man  and  his  niece  (the  niece 
has  quite  smoothly  fallen  in  love  with  the  Chatterton),  upsets  every- 
thing by  his  infatuation  for  the  "  cashier  lady  "  of  a  grocer's  shop,  and 
throws  himself  from  a  seventh-story  window.  "  The  Backsliding  of 
Harriet  Blake  "  is  of  the  Wilkins-Alice  Brown  stripe. 

This  story,  "  The  Twilight  Guests,"  and  one  or  two  others,  are  very 
like  those  which  young  girls  write  with  a  sense  of  real  greatness  and 
read  at  school  exhibitions.  The  ebullieiit  fency,  the  aiming  at  effect  in 
style,  and  girlish  content  breathe  in  them.  In  them  Miss  Daskam 
rather  "  falls  down,"  and  had  she  done  nothing  better  she  would  not 
be  having  her  short  stories  published  in  book  form. 

The  stories  are  very  entertaining  reading.  Miss  Daskam  has  her  own 
pungency  and ''rides  straight."  Gripping  a  thought  or  fancy  boldly, 
and  giving  it  a  neat,  quick  twirl  before  the  reader's  vision,  is  an  agree- 
able literary  method,  especially  the  vogue  now.  A  slight  post-graduate 
experience  of  New  York  after  a  full  course  at  a  woman's  college  is  apt 
to  ripen  quickly  into  this  literary  manner. 


WHEN    YOUNG    NEW  YORK   WAS   DUTCH. 

New  Amsterd.\m  and  Its  Peoplk.  By  J.  H.  Innes.  With  niap.s,  plans, 
and  views.  Cloth,  5-'-,  x  8,^  in.,  365  pp.  Price,  $2.50.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

N/T  R.  INNES  embodies  here  the  results  of  diligent  and  judicious 
X  studies  of  the  social  and  topographical  features  of  "  The  Town  " 
under  Dutch  and  early  English  rule.  Much  that  is  new  and 
curious  he  has  discovered  and  revealed ;  many  errors  and  absurdities, 
much  reckless  guesswork,  he  has  exposed  and  corrected  ;  his  work  of 
conscientious  research  betrays  no  traces  of  that  superficiality  or 
slovenliness  which  is  so  prone  to  make  the  casual  individual  stand  for  a 
type  of  national  character. 

In  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  its  first  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  to  be  found  representatives  of  every  country  in  Europe,  west  of 
the  line  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  the  Dutch  of  course  predominating  ; 
but  even  their  characteristics  were  exceedingly  varied.  About  the 
only  "type"  which  our  author  has  failed  to  encounter,  as  he  explores 
with  gumption  the  old  Dutch  "bouwerys"  and  lanes,  is  "the  dunder- 
headed  Dutchman  of  fictitious  history  or  historical  fiction — the  em- 
bodiment of  a  popular  idea  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  com- 
pounded of  Captain  Bunsby  and  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Innes  has  essayed  to  extract  from  original  records — a  voluminous 
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supply— a  more  faithful  showing  of  actuttl  ciiitlitiunk  ;  and  tu  this  end 
hr  ''^1  lines. 

1  .   implcte  and  full 

from  the  year  ibjX,  afford  a  comprehensive  view  ot  New  Amsterdam  at 
almost  any  subsei|Ueut  period  during  the  Dutch  rule.  With  their  aid 
the  author  makt- s  many  curious  and  haj)py  pictures  for  us.  For  exam- 
ple, the  h.  \'  .1  the  Bowling  Oreen)  of 
Dominie  ll  •  a  luster  reflected  from 
that  of  his  famous  wile,  Annctjc  Jansc,  tiom  whom  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  ptipulation  of  N'ew  York  claim  descent,  as  shown  in  the  Trinity 
Church  litigations.  Another  of  these  pictures  is  the  house  near  the 
corner  (as  it  is  t  r  Hroad  and  Stone  streets,  where  Jacob  Steen- 
dam,  he  of  the  patient,  careworn  face,  once  smoked  on  the 
stoophis  evening  pipe  and  listened  to  the  song  (\o\c  song  or  soul  songi 
of  his  own  "Thistlefinch"  (Di-h  Diitdlvink).  Steendam,  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  the  First  Poet  of  the 
New  Xetherland  ;  he  who  had  found  his  inspirations  in  the  poising  of 
the  hawk  over  the  East  River,  in  the  tumbling  of  the  porpoises  in  the 
bay  ;  in  the  clatter  of  wild  ducks  in  sheltered  coves  along  the  shores  of 
the  company's  Bouwerys.  Ft)r  him,  the  wild  turkeys  fed  in  the  skirts 
of  the  swamps  hard-by  Washington  Square,  and  the  quail  flushed  their 
friendly  greeting  in  pastures  by  Bouwery  Lane. 

The  "Plans  and  Views"  that  go  to  the  illustrating  of  Mr.  Innes's 
work  are  of  incalculable  interest — marking,  as  they  do,  aspects  of 
architectural  development  from  j6jo  to  1900. 


ANOTHER   AMERICAN    HISTdRiCAL   NOVEL. 

Heralds  of  Empire.  Being  the  story  of  One  Ramsay  Stanhope,  Lieuten- 
ant to  Pierre  Radisson  in  the  Northern  Fur  Trade.  By  A.  C.  Laut. 
Cloth,  OA■x.^^  in.,  372  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  U.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York. 

IT  would  be  a  pity  if,  in  the  great  press  of  historical  novels,  "  Heralds 
of  Empire"  should  be  lost  to  sight,  for  it  is  an  historical   novel 
written  by  a  person  who  has  knowledge  of  history,  and  it  treats  of 
a  fascinating  epoch  in  the  growth  of  this  continent,  an  epoch  untouched 
in  fiction  by  any  other  writer.     In   "Lords  of  the  North,"  Miss  Laut 
dealt  with  the  famous  struggle  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

and  the  Northwest  Company  for  the 
control  of  the  fur  trade  in  Canada. 
In  "Heralds  of  Empire"  she  has 
treated  the  earliest  period  when 
France  and  England  were  in  dispute 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. "  Lords  of  the  North  "  was 
an  immature  book,  "  Heralds  of  Em- 
pire" is  not.  It  is  a  -well-mounted 
story,  rich  in  dramatic  incident,  and 
dramatic  incident,  too,  which  has  the 
effect  of  being  a  transcription  from 
shistory  and  not  a  lady's  inception  of 
what  such  incident  should  be.  Here 
is  a  work  with  only  one  sword  duel, 
and  yet  rather  thrilling  in  incident. 
The  author  was  writing  about  a  life 
far  wilder  than,  let  us  say,  conditions 
in  Virginia  in  the  days  just  preceding 
the  Revolution,  and  yet  she  had  the 
good  sense  to  perceive  that  even  men  who  have  no  particular  regard 
for  human  life  found  something  better  to  do  than  to  have  a  thrust  at 
every  strange  man  whom  they  met  on  the  road.  "  Heralds  of  Empire  " 
is  a  proof  that  such  a  thing  as  a  good,  sound  historical  noy^el  can  be 
developed  out  of  the  taste  which  has  produced  so  many  bad  historical 
novels.  Miss  Laut's  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  canoeing  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  Canadian  girl  who  knows  the  woods  and  has  probably 
paddled  a  bark  canoe;  her  knowledge  of  salt  water  is  hardly  as  con- 
vincing. Her  characters  have  little  more  of  what  an  artist  would  call 
"  drawing  "  than  have  the  characters  in  Miss  Johnston's  works  or  Mr. 
Major's.  Nevertheless  t'ney  are  sketched  in  with  sufficient  personality 
to  set  off  the  exciting  background  of  life  in  the  lawless  beginnings 
of  Canadian  history.  They  are  as  lifelike  as  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  his- 
torical characters,  and  indeed  Mr.  Parker  has  produced  no  better  his- 
torical novel  than  "  Heralds  of  Empire." 


A.  C.   L.\UT. 


A    WOMAN'S   WRONGS. 

The  Confessmns  of  a  Wife.    By  Mary  Adams.     Cloth,   z%  x  7^  in.,  377 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.     The  Century  Company. 

AFTER  all,  it  seems  that  it  is  the  personal  note  (the  personal  note 
of  suffering  is  preferred)  which  most  arouses  public  interest. 
When  we  can  get  a  real  "  confession  "  we  prefer  that.     Witness 
the  interest  in     Miss    Bashkirtseff,    and    more    recently    Miss    Mary 
McLane,  of    Butte,   Montana.      Ne.xt  in  interest  comes  the  work   of 
fiction  that  can  most  closely  imitate  the  sobs  of  a  suffering  woman. 


Three  winters  ago  it  was  "The  Love-Letters  of  an  English  Woman," 
and  now  we  have  these  "Confessions  of  a  Wife." 

This  clever  book  has  been  much  discussed  while  it  was  still  appearing 
serially  in  a  magazine.  The  parodists  have  had  even  more  fun  with  it 
than  with  "  The  English  Womans-Love  Letters."  It  has  had  amusing 
articles  written  about  it,  and  magazine  readers  have  gone  about  asking 
each  other  what  they  thought  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  a 
word  of  praise  has  been  spoken  concerning  it.  It  has  been  laughed  at  in 
public,  while  in  private  the  remark  most  often  heard  concerning  it  was, 
"  Xo  wonder  he  left  her  ;  so  would  I,"  and  this  from  men  and  women. 

If  the  book  is  so  risible,  so  ridiculous,  why  then  this  widespread 
interest  in  the  story  while  it  still  was  being  published  in  a  magazine, 
why  such  a  large  sale  in  book  form  as  soon  as  the  confessions  were 
published  .'  •  The  truth  is,  that  after  granting  that  it  is  food  for  parody, 
after  granting  that  it  is  hysterical  and  exaggerated,  there  still  remains 
a  very  human  basis.  The  first  part  of  the  "Confessions  of  a  Wife" 
contains  the  almost  inevitable  struggle  that  occurs  between  almost  all 
married  people— in  marriages,  that  is,  where  the  wife  is  a  young  and  ro- 
mantic girl  with  very  little  to  occupy  her  mind.  In  the  book  we  have 
the  struggle  raised  to  its  most  hysterical  terms.  The  cases  where  the 
man  is  so  brutal  or  the  woman  so  exacting  are  few,  let  us  hope.  But 
any  one  who  is  observing  must  confess  that  they  have  witnessed  a 
great  deal  of  such  petty  persecution  by  young  wives,  and  have  seen  the 
persecution  paid  for  in  petty  brutality.  In  real  life,  however,  women 
learn  the  lessons  of  life  a  little  more  quickly  than  they  do  in  books. 
The  average  woman,  as  well  as  the  average  man,  likes  peace  and  com- 
fort ;  so  the  woman  who  persistently  fancies  herself  misunderstood 
through  a  series  of  years  and  persistently  brings  down  on  her  her  hus- 
band's impatience  by  her  inopportune  demands  for  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion, is  comparatively  rare.  Still  there  are  enough  such  women  to 
make  a  large  audience,  who  in  Marna  will  find  a  reflection  of  their  own 
undervalued  affections.  For  in  spite  of  all  its  exaggeration,  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  book  give  the  effect  of  a  real  experience  where  a  real 
woman  has  sobbed  out  her  sufferings  in  the  damp  pages  of  a  sympa- 
thetic diary.  With  the  return  of  the  recalcitrant  husband,  however, 
the  reader  who  has  followed  the  story  so  far  will  be  forced  to  readjust 
his  opinion.  For  all  at  once  there  is  given  a  sufficient  explanation  for 
his  brutality,  a  chance  for  Marna  to  be  really  fine  and  to  show  how  a 
wife  ought  to  act.  From  a  clever  and  true,  if  hysterically  exaggerated, 
psychological  study,  the  book  descends  to  the  ordinary  tale  of  romance. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  aroused  concerning  the  authorship  of  this 
work.  Whoever  it  may  be,  the  author  lacks  the  saving  grace  of  good 
taste.  Marna  is  made  to  say  things  to  her  husband  which  constantly 
revolt  the  reader,  and  the  final  scene  is  one  to  make  any  one  with  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  shudder.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  phantasmal  child  with  its  ridiculous  and  con- 
stantly reiterated  phase  of  "  Pity  Popper.  Pity  Popper."  In  fact,  if 
some  one  with  good  taste  and  a  supply  of  blue  pencils  could  have  edited 
these  confessions,  they  would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  convincing 
books  in  the  annals  of  the  misunderstood. 


AARON  BURR  AS  HE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

The  Climax  ;  or  What  might  Havk  Been.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin. 
Cloth,  55<  X  7^  in.,  335  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

AS  in  the  author's  previous  romance,  "Blennerhasset,"  Aaron  Burr- 
is  again  the  chief  figure  in  this  storj-.     Doubtless  Burr  needs  re- 
habilitation ;  doubtless,  also,  many  readers   of  the  present  day 
would  like  to  see  his  good  name  restored  as /ar  as  possible,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  true  patriot.     A 

fair  reading  of  "  Blennerhasset,"  how- 
ever, caused  many  to  doubt  if  Mr. 
Pidgin  -was  the  one  to  do  this,  and  a 
perusal  of  "The  Climax"  tends  to 
deepen  this  conviction.  The  author 
"doth  protest  too  much."  Had  he 
been  content  to  give  Burr  a  share  of 
human  failings  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  the  bad  name  given  him  by 
his  enemies,  the  record  of  his  virtues 
would  appear  more  plausible.  But 
the  author  here  gives  him  no  faults  at 
all.  He  simply  whitewashes  Burr  by 
blackening  Hamilton,  loading  the  lat- 
ter with  an  amount  of  petty  meanness 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  undetected  by  his  associ- 
ates. 

Burr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  soul 

of  honor,  honesty,  and  high  purpose 

— a  very  Bayard  in  his  dealings  with 

women.     The  story  is  the  supposable  career  of  Burr  had  he  never  fought 

a  duel  with  Hamilton,  had  his  scheme  of  empire  prospered,  and  had  he 

become  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  invention  from  first  to  last,  and  as  such  may  be  worthy  a  read- 
ing by  those  who  enjoy  flights  of  fancy  and  an  imp)c«sible  career.     "" 
book  has  many  literary  faults. 


CHARLES  FELTON    PIDGIN. 
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What  these  books  are  not 

HK  Lihrary  of  Science  is  not  an  antholo.tjy  but  is  composcMl  of  scientific  writings  complete 
in  themselves.  ^The  authoritative  work  in  each  department  of  the  natural  and  exact 
sciences  has  been  selected  by  a  corps  of  editors,  including  Angelo  Heilprin,  curator  of 
the  Academy  of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  Joseph  Torrey,  jr.,  Ph.D.,  instructor 
in  chemistry  in  Harvard  university,  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  editor  of  McClure^s  magazine. 

Just  what  they  are 

The  subjects  covered  are  evolution,  heredity,  oceanography^  physics,  education,  ethics,  religion, 
logic,  metaphysics,  philosophy,  electricity,  astronomy,  microscopy,  political  economy,  botany, 
chemistry,  geology. 

The  authors  are  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Kant,  Hegel,  de  Tunzelmann,  Proctor, 
Gosse,  Adam  Smith,  Herschel,  Bacon,  Kelvin,  Tait,  Aitkens,  MendeleefF,  Geikie. 

As  to  our  prices,  and  others' 

The  Library  contains  32  volumes,  13,795  pages,  hundreds  of  explanatory  pictures.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  American  publishing  the  scientific  masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  offered  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  every  man  and  woman.  Bought  separately  from 
other  publishers  these  books  would  cost  you  $61.45.  Through  us  you  can  possess  the  32  volumes 
for  $1  on  account. 

And  this  is  our  offer 

You  send  us  the  form  below  completely  filled  out.  We  will  deliver  at  j'our  door,  without  any  expense  or  trouble  to  you,  the  com- 
plete set  of  thirty-two  volumes  composing  the  Library  of  Science.  You  may  liold  the  books  ten  days  on  approval.  Then  you  will 
decide  to  keep  them  or  to  return  them.  If  you  want  them,  send  us  $1  on  account.  If  you  don't  want  them,  ask  the  nearest  express 
company  to  take  charge  of  the  case.     We  pay  on  all  charges,  and  you  are  relieved  of  all  risk  and  trouble. 

If  you  would  rather  see  a  handsome  booklet  and  a  set  of  specimen  pages  and  portraits  before  ordering  the  Library  on  approval, 
write  across  the  fiUed-out  form  the  words  "  information  only,"  and  send  the  form  to  us.  Though  free,  these  illustrated  laooklets  are  as 
valuable  as  if  you  paid  something  for  them. 
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Approval  Form 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Right  to  Labor  in  Joy. 
By  Edwin  Markha.m. 

Out  on  the  roads  they  have  gathered,  a   hundred 

thousand  men, 
To  ask  for  a  hold  on  life  as  sure  as  the  wolf's  hold 

in  his  den. 
Their  need  lies  close   to  the  quick  of  life  as  the 

earth  lies  close  to  the  stone  : 
It  is  as  meat  to  the  slender  rib,  as  marrow  to  the 

bone. 

They  ask  but  the  leave  to  labor,  to  toil  in  the  end- 
less night. 

For  a  little  salt  to  savor  their  bread,  for  houses 
water-tight. 

They  ask  but  the  right  to  labor  and  to  live  by  the 
strength  of  their  hands — 

They  who  have  bodies  like  knotted  oaks  and  pa- 
tience like  sea-sands. 

And  the  right  of  a  man  to  labor  and  his  right  to 

labor  in  joy — 
Not   all    your  laws  can  blot  that   right,  nor   the 

Spates  of  Hell  destroy. 
For  it  came   with    the    making  of   man   and  was 

kneaded  into  his  bones. 
And  it  will  stand  at  the  last  of  things  on  the  dust 

of  crumbled  thrones. 

—In  New  York  American  and  Journal. 


Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

[Translated  into  the  Christian.] 
By  Elizabe  1 H  Stuart  Phelps. 

Up  from  Earth's  Center  through  the  closing  Gate 
I  rose  and  on  the  Throne  of  Vision  sate. 
Left  many  Knots  unravel'd  by  the  Road, 
To  try  the  Knot  of  Human  Death  and  Fate. 

The  Door  is  locked  ;  hence  there  exists  a  Key. 
The  Veil  is  drawn.     Lift  !    And  the  eye  shall  see 
Because  there  is  some  Talk  of  Me  and  Thee 
Unfinished— therefore  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 

—In  The  Independent-    ■ 


The  Dreamer. 

'  By  Elsa  Barker. 

The  Poet  only  looks  Love  in  the  eyes ; 

He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  sighs, 

The  frenzied  tears,  the  dream,  the  mad  desire 
That  starves  upon  the  lips  it  satisfies. 

O  Love,  the  music  of  thy  vibrant  hair  ! 
Thy  look  is  perfume  on  the  amorous  air. 

Thy  breath  a  veil  of  light  to  hide  my  soul, 
Thy  touch  a  drearn  of  rapture  drowned  in  prayer. 

O  dear  fair  head  between  my  fevered  hands  ! 
O  deep,  adoring  eyes  !    The  very  sands 

In  Time's  faint  fingers  listen  at  your  lips- 
Only  the  Dreamer  ever  understands  ! 

—In  October  Smart  Set. 


PERSONALS. 

Really  Necessary. — Booker  T.  Washington  re- 
cently told  a  gathering  of  negroes  that  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  his  race  is  a  disposition  to  exhibit 
knowledge  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
asserted  that  until  the  negro  learned  not  to  dis- 

A  Continuous  Ptfrformance 

An  unbroken  record  of  success  attests  tlie  high  state  of 
perfection  to  which  the  Oldsmobile  has  attained.  Two 
blue  ribbons  in  the  Chicago  Endurance  Run,  first  honors 
against  the  crack  French  and  American  racers  in  the  two 
five-mile  events  at  St.  Louis  and  the  remarkable  record  of 
being  the  only  machine  in  its  class  to  complete  the  course 
without  a  penalized  stop  in  the  New  York-Boston  Relia- 
bility Run  are  emphasized  by  the  winning  of  three  cups  for 
first  places  in  one  afternoon  at  the  meet  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club. 

Everything  necessary  for  speed,  endurance  and  reliability 
is  found  in  the  Oldsmobile,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
imnecessary  attachments  gives  this  popular  little  runabout 
the  immense  advantage  of  simplicity  over  its  more  ponder- 
ous and  cumbersome  competitors. 

In  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the  Oldsmobile  being 
extremely  low,  its  practical  and  simple  construction  does 
away  with  the  dependence  of  the  owner  on  the  repair  shop, 
and  verifies  the  statement  of  tlie  Olds  Motor  Wurks  that 
this  Automobile  is  "  built  to  run  and  does  it." 


Fairy  Plate  Calendar  Free 

The  new  Fairy  Plate  Calendar  for  1903  is  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  the 
most  unique  and  artistic  Calendar  conce])lion  of  the  year.  It  consists  of  five 
separate  pieces  made  up  in  the  form  of  hand  painted  plates.  The  first  plate 
bears  the  year's  Calendar,  while  the  other  four  are  perfect  reproductions  of 
Royal  Vienna  china  with  beautiful  heads  by  Ryland  (the  celebrated  Enj(lish 
painter)  as  a  central  feature.  The  plates  are  reproduced  in  twelve  colors 
and  gold,  with  the  centers  counter  sunk  and  the  borders  embossed.  Each 
plate  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  ready  for  hanging.  The  character  of  the 
subjects  and  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  they  are  reproduced  makes 
these  plates  extremely  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  The  Calendar 
and  set  of  Art  Plates  would  retail  for  at  least  5' 00. 

Size  of  Each  Plate,  954  Inches  in  Diameter 

We  will  send  yoti  this  beautiful  Fairy  Plate  Calendar  for  ten  Oval  Fairy 
Box  Fronts.  Fairy  Soap  is  the  best  and  purest  white  Soap  that  mone}  can 
buy.  It  is  made  from  the  choicest  selected  materials  and  is  delightfully 
refreshing  for  the  toilet  and  bath.  Fairy  Soap  is  oval  in  shape  ;  fits  every 
hand,  fit  for  any  hand.  Fairy  Soap  costs  but  five  cents  at  all  grocers.  Each 
cake  wrapped  and  packed  in  a  separate  box. 

If  you  prefer,  instead  of  sending  us  the  ten  Oval  Fairy  Box  Fronts, 
you  may  forward  us  ten  two-cent  stamps,  giving  full  name  and  address 
and  we  will  immediately  mail  the  Calendar  to  you  postpaid. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  Dept.  59,  Chicago 


For    real  comfort  ^ef  a 


How  often  vou  have  use  for  a  irotwl,  comfortable  chnlr.  One  that 
rests  you  all  over  and  can  tw  used  for  readinn,  wrilintt.  snooiing.  rent- 
int?.  sewitiir  and  many  other  thinirs.  The  B-ll  Chair  ui  just  what  you 
need  for  solid  comfort  in  tlie  sittinpc-rooni.  library  oi  irnrlor.  It  auto- 
matically adjusts  itself  to  1.^  positions.  Better  and  difTerent  than  any 
chair  on  the  market.  G<Kxi  annlveraury.  weddlne  and  btrihduy 
icllt.  Professional  men.  clubwomcD  pani'^i'larly  entuu?iaslic  over  it. 
Very  durable  and  handsome.  Nine  styles,  nine  prices.  Sent  KKEK- 
finely  illustrated  de^iiptive  booklet  telling  all  about  the  B-B  Chair. 
Write  for  our  SPECIAL  OFFER,  too. 


WOMKSTIC  MANLFACTUKING  CO., 


llox  1608,  Racine  Junction,  AVis. 


100  CARDS lafd  35'' 


Latest  and  ci-trrect  stj'les  :iiul  sizes.     Ordt  r  filled  day  received 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  tvMct 

the  price.    Booklet  •'  C.V  ltl»  STYLE  "Fit  EE  I 

E.  J.  StHL'SrER  PTG.  i-  BG.  CO.,  DEPT.  206,  ST.  LOIIS,  HO 

Readers  of  The  Lfterart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


I  Print  Illly  Own  Cards 


("irculars.  Newspaper.  Irtss^a.  Laitf^P 
si7.e.  tlH.  Money  silver.  Bie  profita- 
printing  for  oihers.  Type-settinfc  easy, 
rulis  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
t\  pe.  paper.  Ac  to  factorv. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  MerldeD,  ConB.. 
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pUy  hi*  v*aiiy  b«  w«»  umIcm  io  any  conflilem 
v«paclty.    by  way  o(  illustration,  Myit  Tlu  Publu 
l.tJ  '  J'hlladelpliia  Timft,  he   toM  a  story 

wm  ,iJ  was  i;»i>U  enough  to  be  true. 

tianerul  Sherman  had  been  tolJ  that  the  aoU 
'liert  of  u  ■  ■  iit  in  his  comniHnd  were 

very  lax  w:  lutv,  and  bhowt-d  a  fond- 

lie**    for   I  ul   persons   through   the 

linaa  just  ti^  _  :  power  to  do  so.    To  as- 

tertain  i(  this  were  so,  he  muffled  himself  one 
nifht  in  a  clpak,  and  tried  to  get  past  a  blaclt  sen- 
try. After  the  "Who  goes  there?"  the  "A  friend," 
and  the  "Adi-ance,  friend,  and  give  the  counter- 
sijjn"  had  lieen  exchanged,  Siierman  replied  : 

••Roxhury  !" 

"No,  sjih  I  "  was  the  polite  but  firm  response. 

-Uedtoid?" 

-No,  sah!" 

"Charleston  \  "  Sherman  next  tried. 

*No,  sah  !  No,  sah  !  "  said  the  negro,  determined- 
ly. Then  he  added  :  "Now,  see  aheah,  yo'  can  go 
fru  th'  whole  blamed  joggiafy,  but  Massa  Sher- 
man he  dune  sav  that  nobody  can  get  pas'  me  wif- 
«>ut  savm'  '  Caihbridge  ! '  " 


Ttte  Sliah'a  Precious  Glube.  — It  appears  that 
persons  have  not  been  altogether  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Shah  of  Persia  possesses  some 
treasures  that  can  not  be  matched  on  earth.  A 
brief  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  his  riches  is 
found  in  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis  : 

The  English  jeweler  who  offered  the  Shah  the 
modest  sum  of  four  million  dollars  for  the  jew- 
els which  he  wears  on  ceremonial  occasions 
probably  knew  what  he  was  about  and  would  at 
least  have  stood  a  good  chance  to  get  his  money 
back  if  the  offer  had  been  accepted.  But  what 
would  he  or  any  one  else  do  with  the  famous  ter- 
restrial globe  which  his  majesty  possesses  at 
Teheran  ? 

This  globe  is  made  of  solid  gold,  and  weighs 
^bout  seventy  pounds.  The  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, and  other  marks,  are  made  of  precious 
stones,  the  total  number  of  which  is  iaid  to  be 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  The  oceans  are  repre- 
sented   by   thousands  of  emeralds,  Persia  is  blue 


with  many  turquoi: 
i)ies,  France  and  Er 


luoises,  Africa  is  ablaze  with  ru- 
Cngland  sparkle  with  hundreds 
•of  diamonds.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  study 
geography  from  a  globe  like  Xha.\.\— 7 runs/atw?t 
jnade  for  THE  LiTERAUY  DIGEST. 


He  Had  Enough.— While  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
"New  York,  recently,  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill 
-was  asked  if  he  thought  Bryan  would  run  again. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  he  replied  : 

"Tnat  reminds  me  of  a  freight  wreck  down  near 

Washington.     Some  box-cars  were  piled  up   by  a 

■collision,  and  as  the  wrecking  crew  got  to  work  a 

tattered  and  terrified  man  crawled  out,  examined 
his  limbs  to  see  if  any  bones  were  broken,  and  be- 
.^an  to  limp  down  the  track. 

"'  Hold  on,  Willie,'  called  one  of  the  crew.  '  You 
may  as  well  ride  to  Washington.  We'll  be  fixed 
■up  soon.' 

"'That  is  the  second  time  I've  been  wrecked,' 
replied  the  hobo.  'Don't  you  think  I  know  when 
-■       ■     -  -1?    I'mnoBr-o"  '" 


I've  had  enough? 


Jryan. 


Most  Acceptable  as  a 

HOLIDAY    GIFT 

to  any    member  of  the   Family. 
For  tht  Home,  Library,  Siik  Knuni.  Studio,  OOlrr,  Siliool  Room 

--THESTANDORETIE-- 

All   Iiiviilld'N  Stund.    Eii«el.  Ke^idliie 

Stand.  Kouk  ICexl,  Munle  l^taiid.  Curd 

Stund,    Sewing  Slund,    Itranlni; 

Itourd,  iilFln  one   haiidMoinc 

piece    of  furnltiiri-.     4'oin- 

pucilT  folded  ;  nhlppvd 

In  bo.x  21x21  X  -iX. 


Thousands 
In  use  ^v- 
ing  the  best 
ot  satisfac- 
tion.    !4hlpped    on    up- 
provul,  frelKht  piild.     If 
uot  as  represented,  money 
refunded.     .\11  adjustments 
are  automatic.    Made  of  steel  tubing.    Fin- 
ished oxidized,  nickel  plated,  white  or  black 
enameled.    Handsome  booklet  free. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO..  30 Main  St.,  Mlamisburg,  0. 


FOR    OUR 
BOOK   ABOUT 

Belfast  /Ibesb 

Linen  Underwear 

that  wears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser 
or  money  cheerfully  refunded 

Woolen  Underwear  has  5een  its  Best  Days 

BELFAST  MESH  has  real  absorbent  properties;  takes  up 
excretions   and   moisture  quickly  and    evaporates  them 

rapidly.     It  may  be  boiled  any  number  of  times.    It  cannot  shrink. 

When  it  has  become  wet,  it  dries  quickly,  and  body  is  surrounded 

by  dry  fabric  and  dry  air. 
OUR    FREE    BOOK    is  handsome  and  convincing.     It    explodes   the   "wool 

for  warmth"    theory.       It  is  designed  Tor  thinking  people.       BELFAST  MESH 

is  sold  by  all  dealers  or  direct  by  mail  if  desired. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  Ui  Mechanic  Street,  Pooghkeepsle,  N.  Y. 


We 

Defy 

the 

Cold 


It  Is  Your   Duty    to   Protect  Yourself 

Avoid  pneumonia,  coughs,  colds,  catarrh 
and  all  cnest  and  luug  troubles  by  wearing  a 
perfect-fitting,  tailor-made 

FROST  KING  OR  FROST  QUEEN 
CHAMOIS  VEST 

Light,  soft  and  helpful.  Will  last  several 
seasons. 

Frost  King  Chamois  Vests  for  men,  made  of 
chamois,  flannel  inside,  $3.00  each. 

Frost  Queen  Chamois  Vests  for  women, 
made  of  chamois,  covered  with  red,  blue, 
green,  brown,  black  or  tan  flannel,  ^.00  each. 

Children's  sizes,  $2.25. 

Your  druggist  should  have  them.  If  not, 
send  us  hii  name  with  $3.0U,  and  we  will  sap- 
ply  you,  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  de- 
scriptive booklet. 

Bauer  &  Black,  467  25th  St,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


EVERY 


CENUINC 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krementz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  showing 
quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementz  button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.  Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  Sold  by  all  jewel- 
ers. Tlie  Story  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  free  on  request. 


>''^;* 


KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

$3  CHESTS LT  ST.,  NEWARK,  N,  J. 


m 

dh  YOU 
m  NEED 
m  THIS 
A  ONE 

m 
m 


Only  gasoline  lamp  in  the  world 
lighted  direct  with  a  match  like 
gas.     Made  in  all  styles. 

Such  business  as  agents  are  now  .j. . 
doing  never  before  known.  Ex-  WW 
elusive  territory.     Catalogue  Q         /ilK 

CAHTOK  nrc.  LIGHT  CO.,  W 

Canton,  Ohio.       [cAu 


Readers  of  The  Litkkary  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Sent  Free  for  30  Days 

In  order  that  our  patrons  may  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  the  bath  cabinet,  we  have  employed  an 
Expert  Physician  to  thoroughly  investigate  each 
patron's  condition  and 
send  l-'ree  advice  for  30 
days.  With  our  new  sys- 
tem of  question  blanks  we 
can  obtain  remarkable  re- 
sults without  cost  to  the 
patient.  Write  to-day  for 
question  blanK  and  free 
book. 

Good  Aeents  can  secure 
position  with  us. 

Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co., 764  Jefferson  St., Toledo. 0. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
intr  only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Itsown  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  tiian  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  (irease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.    Every 

lajup  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE    "BEST"    LIGHT»CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 


24  Years  the  Standard  of  Excellence 

JAEGER  POROUS  WOOLENS 

Only  Truo  Sanitary  Vnderwoar 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

October  27.  —  The  Colombian  Opvernment 
cruiser  Bog-o/a  arrives  at  Panama;  «  battle 
with  the  insurgeutb'  fleet  is  expected. 

October  28.— Tlie  Colombian  insurgents  under 
General  Uribe-Uribe  surrender  to  General 
Marjarres. 

October  29. —The  captain  of  a  French  cruiser 
makes  President  Castro's  commissioniT 
come  aboard  his  war-ship  and  apologize  for 
the  arrest  of  l-'rench  ofhcials  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government. 

October  31. -Admiral  Casey  allows  the  Colom- 
bian troops  to  use  the  Isthmian  trains  with- 
out the  American  guards  on  board. 

Othkr  Forkign  News. 

October  27.— The  Liberal  leaders  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  aid  the  Irish  members  to 
a  hearing  on  the  crimes 'act  question,  the 
proclamation  of  which  is  condemned. 

October  28.— The  shareholders  of  the  White 
Star  and  Dominion  steamship  lines  are  in- 
formed that  the  purchases  by  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company  would  be 
completed  on  December  1. 

October  29.— The  Reichstag  adopts  the  schedule 
of  minimum  duties  on  cattle  imported  into 
Germany  as  amended  in  committee. 

The  French  coal-mine  operators  agree  to  meet 
a  delegation  of  their  striking  miners,  but  de- 
clare that  arbitration  is  premature. 

The  effort  to  secure  a  recommittal  of  the  bill 
for  the  Morgan  London  "  Tube"  lines  is  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons. 

October  31.— The  first  message  is  sent  over  the 
completed  Pacific  cable. 

November  i.— Emperor  William  appoints  Theo 
Lewald.  German  Commissioner  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition. 

November  2.— The  town  of  St.  Pierre,  in  New- 
foundland, is  swept  by  a  great  fire. 

Domestic. 

October  27.— The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission holds  a  conference  in  Washington. 
Wu  Ting  Fang  is  recalled  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  to   become  minister  of  commerce  in 
his  country. 

Senator  Hoar  speaks  at  a  Boston  meeting;  he 
said  that  he  believed  the  Republican  party 
could  solve  the  trust  question  and  applauded 
President  Roosevelt  for  settling  the  coal 
strike. 

October  29.  —President  Roosevelt  issues  a  procla- 
ma'ion  designating  Thursday,  November  27, 
asThanks.iriving  Day. 

Mitchell  Day  is  generally  observed  by  the 
miners  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  Methodist  bishops 
begins  in  Washington. 

October  30.— The  Anthracite   Coal    Strike  Com- 
mission   personally    inspects  the  two  mines 
in  the  anthracite  region. 
Governor    Crane  and     Mayor   Collins  receive 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  in  Boston. 

October  31.— The  annual  reports  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers of  the  army  is  made  public. 

The  Coal  Strike  Commission  continues  the 
inspection  of  mines;  announcement  is  made 
that  any  award  of  wages  will  date  from  No- 
vember I. 

November  i.— The  members  of  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission  continue  its  inspection  of  the 
coal-mines. 

William  Ziegler  offers  to  furnish  the  money 


SMALL    SUMS    NET 
5  Per  Cent   YEARLY 


WE  receive  (tepos- 
its  of  god.oo  i)r 
more.  We  pay  in- 
terest from  (lay  of 
deposit  to  (i:iy  of 
(optional)  w  i  t  h  - 
(lra\v:il.  We  pay  5 
per  cent  per  annum 
—  never  less  —  and 
we  remit  by  check 
quarterly. 


v 


r'd  ill  Cap. 
$1,000,000 

Assets 
$1,600,000 

Surplus 
$185,000 


THIS  is  no  more 
t  li  .a  n  m  o  11  e  y 
oughl  to  earn,  but 
do  your  small  sav- 
ings earn  it  for  you 
now  ?  KuU  Infor- 
mation and  hipliest 
lesiimoiiials  f  u  r- 
uislied  on  request. 

Under  Bavhing 
Dept.  Siipenision. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

1139  BRO.\DW.\Y.  NEW  Y(1RK 


Growing  Chicago  Cots 

arc  easy  to  own  under  our  plan,  l-'ill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  at  the  lower 
rij^ht-hand  corner,  and  we  will  explain  just  how  to  secure  title  to  choice  city 
residence  lot  in  Beautiful  Oaklawn,  one  of  Chicago's  hiq;h-grade  suburban 
home  places,  upon  payment  of  only 


$10 


down  and 


$5 


per  month 


Oaklawn  is  our  latest  and  best  subdivision,  li  is  located  on  high,  rolling 
ground,  only  a  half-hour's  ride  from  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  business  district, 
and  is  directly  in  the  path  of  Chicago's  most  rapid  development.  The  city  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  per  year,  and  a  large  percentage  of  this  increase 
in  population  is  being  forced  out  from  the  center,  where  real  estate  values  are 
prohibitive,  toward  the  Southwest,  in  the  direction  of  Oaklawn. 


Nature  Has  Done  Much 

Thtre  is  very  little  hich  ground  about  Chicago. 
The  business  district  is  only  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  lake  level.  Oaklawn  is  on  a  table-land,  40  feet 
above  I^ke  Michigan.  A  small  stream  runs  through 
it  There  is  a  magnificent  growth  of  oak  trees  that 
gives  superb  natural  shade,  making  Oaklawn  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  in  Cook  County.  The  high  ground 
and  freedom  from  dust  and  smoke  make  it  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  to  be  found  anywhere. 


We  Have  Done  More 

We  have  already  spent  #So,f«o  at  Oaklawn, and 
will  spend  thousands  more  in  permanent  improvcmenti, 
such  as  sewers,  macadamized  streets,  cement  side-walks, 
etc.  We  have  provided  an  island-dotied  artificial  lake, 
with  beautiful  curving  shores  and  green  Icrmres  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  picturesque,  windingdrives.  Oak- 
lawn was  planned  by  Col.  J.  T.  Foster,  land.scape  ar- 
chitect, maker  of  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  one  of  tlie 
most  successful  pleasure  grounds  in  the  world. 


STICKNEY   AND   OAKLAWN 

We  bought  the  site  of  Oaklawn  several  years  ago  with  t%vo  things  in  view;  the  natural 
growth  of  Chicago  and  the  completion,  at  some  time  or  another,  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney's 
great  plan  for  an  immense  railroad  transfer  system  and  freight  "clearing  house"  at  Stickney. 
The  transfer  system  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  Si  1,000,000.  William  E.  Curtis,  the 
celebrated  correspondent,  describes  the  improvements  at  Stickney  in  the  Chicago  Kecord- 
Herald,  October  g,  1902.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  of  his  intensely  interesting  article? 
Then  mail  us  the  coupon. 

OVER  50,000  MEN 

will  be  permanently  employed  at  Stickney,  within  three  miles  of  Oaklawn.  Hundreds  of  the 
better  class  of  employes,  Superintendents,  Office  Men,  Foremen,  etc.,  will  naturally  seek 
homes  at  Oaklawn,  which  will  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  influx  of  the  desirable  class  that 
this  gigantic  industry  will  certainly  bring,  but  every  dollar  spent  in  permanent  improvements 
at  Stickney  will  add  to  the  value  of  every  foot  of  ground  at  Oaklawn. 

WE   RE  =  SELL  YOUR   LOTS 

for  you  if  for  any  reason  you  wish  to  dispose  of  them  later.  We  have  done  so  for  many  of 
our  clients  in  the  past.     Here  are  a  few.     Read  what  they  say  : 


AUBURNDALE,  MaSS. 

Campbell  Investment  Company,  Chicago. 

Gkntlemen;  —  I  received  your  favor  of 
August  22  (forwarded  to  me  from  Maine), 
enclosing  statement  of  sales  of  lots  in  Oak- 
lawn. It  is  very  encouraging.  If  the  re- 
maining lots  sell  as  well,  we  would  make  a 
handsome  profit.     Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  M.  Adams. 
NoTr:  —  Mr.  Adams  has  invested  over  $io,o.;o  on 
our  advice  since  July,  1898. 

Claysville,  Pa.,  March  25,  1902 

Campbell  Investment  Company,  Chicago. 

Ge.ntle.men  :  —  I  enclose  you  herewith 

voucher  received  in  your  letter  of  the  22d, 

duly  signed,  as  requested,  and  beg  to  thank 

J.  S.  Sanbokv. 

The  Lots  we  offer  for  $io  cash  and  $5  per  month  are  within  two  to 
four  blocks  of  the  railroad  station,  and  adjoin  the  most  populous  por- 
tion of  Oaklawn.     This  is  the  most  promising  chance  to  invest  a 
portion  of  your  savings  that  we  have  ever  offered  you.     On  the 
most  conservative  estimate,  your  profits  should  be  at  least   15^ 
per  year,  with  a  strong  probability  that  the  lots  will  double 
in  value  before  they  are  paid  for. 


you  for  the  draft  therein  enclosed.    I  further 
beg  to  state  that   my  experience  with  your 
Company  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Miller 

Cashier  First  Nat.  Rank 
Waterboro,  Me.,  Jan.  27,  1902 
Campbell  Investment  Company,  Chicago. 

Ge.ntlemen  : — Your  favor  of  22d  at 
hand,  enclosing  draft :  realization  on  my  in 
vestment  through  you.  Am  glad  I  made  it 
when  I  did — only  regret  I  had  not  made  one 
before.  Some  of  my  friends  thought  1  had 
better  keep  this  money  in  bank,  hut  am 
glad  I  did  not  take  their  good  ( t )  advice. 
I  remain  very  truly  yours. 


Campbell  Investment  Co. 

620  Royal  Insurance  Building 

Chicago,  ni. 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRjkRY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ACCDEATE-TO-THE-BECOND 

Dueber^  Hampden 
Watch 

VV'e  are  the  only  watchmakers 
in  tile  world  wh(j  make  an  entire 
watch;  make  it  Ihroug^hout — case, 
movement,  everything.  This  en- 
ables us  to  give 

A  Guarantee  that  Guarantees 

as  we  have  been  doing  for  many 
years. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you— tell  him  just 
what  you  want  and  take  no  other  make. 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Works, 

42  5outh  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 
FREE— "Guide  to  Watch  Buyers  "—FREE 


Go  to  winterless 

California 

Where  roses  grow  outdoors  at 
Christmas  time,  and  there  is  always 
perfect  weather. 

The  luxurious  California 
Limited  will  take  you  there  in  2^ 
days  from  Chicago. 

Finest  dining-car  service  in  the 
world.  All  you  could  ask  for  in 
comfort,  speed  and  scenery.  Seventh 
season — new  equipment. 

Hotel  accommodations  at  principal 

resorts  better  than  ever  before. 

All  about  the  California  tour  in  our  de- 
scriptive books,  mailed  for  loc.  in  stamps. 
Address  General  Passenger  Office,  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  Chicago. 

[Santa  Fe  | 


rOrr  special  offer  to  the 

hKpr    readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
*   1 1 1 1  Good  for  30  days. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  China  Tea  Set  (56pieces),or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  articles 
too  nniuerous  to  mention,  FKKE  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  60c.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Great 
American  Bakine  Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  advertisement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store. 

THE   GREAT    AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


ilSAYE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.  40  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


FUEL 


tor  another  expeaniou  to  try   to  reach  the 
North  Pole. 

N'oveinber  2.  President  Mitchell  of  the  Mine 
Woi  ker»  presents  his  report  to  the  Strike 
Coinmisbiun. 

AUtHICAN    DEHKNDENCIKS 

Octol>er  29.  — /ijr/ij  A'ico  Serious  political  riots 
result  in  some  loss  of  life. 

Oi^loher  -^o.— Philippines  General  Miles  arrives 
in  Manila. 


CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LiTERARy 

Digest."] 
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PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  755. 

LXXin.— Motto  :    "  Culpam  vitavit." 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 
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White  — Seven  Pieces. 

8;    2P5;    SPiB;    1SPR3S;    iS2k2b;7p; 
3  Q  2  P  K  ;  I  s  6. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  756. 

LXXI V. -MOTTO  :    "Stop." 
Black— Five  Pieces. 
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--  B  » 
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White — Ten  Pieces. 

5r2;  is6;2PRiP2;  4kiSi;  1P2P3;  1P6; 
'  K  g  I  b  3  ;  2  B  5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


FKANJl^ 


CLOUDS 


To  the  Widow  and  Children, 
the  future  seems  dark  with 
clouds,  if  the  bread-winner  dies 
without  making  provision  for 
his  family.  A  Life  Policy  in  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company 
provides  support  and  shelter,  and 
is  frequently  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing temporary  embarrassment,  or 
taking  care  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  house. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
safeguards  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Company's  Life  Policies. 

The  Accident  Policies  of  the 
Travelers  guarantee  a  weekly  in- 
come in  case  of  disability  from 
accident.  There  are  other  im- 
portant benefits. 

Agents  in  every  town ;    or  write 
for  interesting  literature. 

THE  TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

HaLrtford,    Corxrv. 

(FOUNDED    1863.) 


Dust=tigM. 


Don't  carry  hot  ashes  in    open  pans  or  pails. 
Scatters  dust,  is   difficult,  unsafe.      Carry  them 

in  Witt's  Corrugated  Pail,  empty 
into  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.  Close 

fitting  lids.  Dust-tight;  fire-proof.  Very  strong. 
Sold  by  house  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


THere  Is  Not  A. 
Business  In  TKe  'V^orld 

not  profitably  susceptible  to  a  knowledyie  of  I 
practical  advertising.  The  market  is  always 
open  and  the  opportunities  are  always  on  hand 
for  advertisement-writers.  There  is  not  a  city 
or  town^not  a  calling  or  business — but  must  do 
advertising  of  some  kind. 

"Pagk-Davis  Men"  are  In  demand  because 
Page-Davis  Graduates  ore  known  to  know  the 
business,  that  is  why  they  earn  from  $25.00 
to  $100.00  PER  WEEK.  That  is  why  thib  Original 
School  has  always  been  the  biggest,  best  and 
most  substantial  institution  of  it's  kind  in  the 
world.  We  teach  you  the  business  BY  MAIL —  ] 
thoroughly,  practically.  Our  64  Page  Prospec- 
tus   will  tell  you  all.     PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 

Suite  31   do  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


PAGE- 

DAVllS 
Man 


THE  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 

DiOKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


no  matter  where  it  is.     Send  description,  state  price  »nd 
learn  how.     Est. '96.    Highest  references.    Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1797  N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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Problem  757. 

LXXV.— Mono  ;    "  Prospero." 
Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


m 


t 
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White     Eleven  Pieces. 
7B;    5R1S;     Rip3sp;    3k2pi;    1Q5S; 
P.P  »rp3;  iKip2Pi;ibiBrS2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  758. 

LXXVI.— Motto:    "  Tantris." 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 
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White-Eleven  Pieces. 

4Rab;   sriP;    2pipR2;S3kq2;2Pip3; 
iP5S;2PQiP2;iK3b2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  743.    LXI.:    R— R  3. 
No.  744.     LXII.:    Q-K8. 
No.  745.    LXIII. 
Kt-B  3  Kt-Q  5  !  Kt-K  4,  mate 


B— B  3ch 


B  .\  Kt  ch 


Convinces  before  you  buy,  that 
Regals  have  genuine  Oak  soles. 
Our  booklet  explains  the  test  and  lists 
6  J  J^tt/  Kail  Styles  for  Men 
and  Women.      Free  on  Request. 

THE    REGAL    SHOE 

736  Summer  St.       BOSTON 


The  Money  That  You  Want 

and  find  it  hard  to  save,  can  be  accumu- 
lated with  the  greatest  certainty  and  ease 
through  an  Endowment  Policy,  which 
protects  your  family  while  the  saving  is 
going  on,  and  furnishes  a  profit  as  well. 


The 


fl        me 
rudcntial 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRVDEN,        HOME  OFFICE, 
President.  Newark,  N.J. 


Write  for  Information — Dept.  R 


380-382  Broadway.  New  York.    /-iMr-TlMM  A  TT      224-228  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston.  »-llN<-liNlN/\  1  1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct,  EC.  London 


Of  some  use  in  every  office— of 
many  uses  in  some  offices— the 

S  lotc  ^\Vc  r  t)  i  ckc 

CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM 

records  any  information  in  any 
desired  arrangement.  Adapted 
to  1,001  uses.  Furnished  in 
both  solid  and  sectional  cabinets- 
Fully  described  in  catalogue 

402-K. 


BIND  YOUR  MAGAZINES. 

iilIObi.nder  ..OJui 

A  perfect,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary binder,  artistically  cov. 
ered  In  Dark  Green  Vellum  de 
Luxe,  tastefully  stamped  side 
and  back  The  Weis  Binder  holds 
six  copies  of  Century.  Harper's, 
Scribner's,  Review  of  Reviews, 
McClure's,  Munsey,  Cosmopoli- 
tan. Leslie's,  Pearson's  and 
Strand  ;  35  cents.  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  12  copies,  70  cents  For 
sale  at  stationers'  or  from  us  at 
sam^  price  prepaid 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

130  La  Grange  St. .Toledo. Ohio 


$1. 


00    P*r  Section) 

_  _  -  -  (Without  Uoors)) 
rjk  And  upw&rd,  according  to  ityle  and\ 
'V'  Bnl»li,ho>»lh»  / 

M 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASf 


I  U; 1     ^  11  ;   I  '       ^   iilinolutel)'/ 

NON-BINDINC  and         ; 
SELF- DISAPPEARING^ 

DOORS    (rATENTKM. 

,      Shipped  "On  Approval,"  »ub 

■  |*ct  to  return  at  our  fijwnae  if  not) 
found  In  every  way  Ihr  moiil  nerfecP 
t  and  the  handsoment  ae\-lu»nal  Ux>k-y 
'  c*M  ever  offered.  .\lk  for  Cata- 
i'  locur  No.  I*  I. 
w-  --^■a.^^a«=._;^^Tlie  PRKl»  ^KKY  CO.  l.td.  M»kerll 
'of  Hi|{li  Grade  Oflice  .»  Lltirarv  Furniture,  i;  rand  Kapld",  Mleh.^ 
S  Branche»;  New  York,  «9iS94  Broadway;  Boalun,  I'S  Frder«  St  . 
I  Philadelphia.  N.E.  cor.  13th  4  Market  St».;   Chlcaeo,  N.^.  LifeBldg.V 

Gold  MedaISs  "''"■  '"'^-'^°'"'-°— ^*?'---"-'*--'^'^ 


Write  for  our  book,  Systematic  Accouiitun;.  whirh  explains 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  (;.  liazaU  MfK.  Co.. 
418-415  E.   Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Readers  of  The  LnBitiRT  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


■XI     I  r^  ^  Writ«  for  price-list. 

IVLIfO    H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Ma» 

writing  to  advertiaer«. 
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AFTER 

ALL 


CARTERS-INK 


ISTME 

best' 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  hl8  advice  and  use  Carter'n. 

Senil/itr  liixiklet,  "iii*.//n(/s  "— Kbbb. 

The  Carter'"   IiiU  «»..  -        lt<»t<>ii,   Mukb. 


Ks  Kt 


The  journal  of  adver- 
tising and  business 
methods  should  be 
read  by  every  student 
of  advertising.  It  is 
the  most  representative  journal  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  being  edited  with  great  care  and 
printed  in  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art.  It 
covers  the  entire  field  of  genera'  publicity, 
points  out  samples  of  the  best  advertising  and 
criticises  bad  advertising  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  its  defects  and  help  the  advertiser.  It 
gives  a  careful  review  of  printed  things  and 
suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

••THE  YOUNG  FOGEY" 

is  becoming  very  famous  as  a  humorist  and 
critic,  and  this  department  alone  is  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  subscription. 

In  the  Rate  Department  is  given  the  circula- 
tion, closing  date,  width  of  column,  advertising 
rate,  and  much  other  valuable  information  of 
all  the  leading  publications  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Subscription  price  $i.oo  per  year;  three 
months,  25  cents;  sample  copies  10  cents.  No 
free  copies. 

THE  AD  SENSE  COMPANY 

272  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Corbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  iuformation  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Cblcago. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 


Q—q  3.  mate 


(^  mates 


R-Ktsq 


Other 

Kt     li  5ch 


Kt   -K.  4,  mate 


Px  Kt 


K-Q, 
Ki— R 


3  ch 


Kx  Kt 


K— B6 
Q-y2ch 


Q — K  4,  mate 


Q— Kt  2,  mate 


Q  X  B,  mate 


Kt— B6 


IjADI£S — Send  for  new  int'jrmation  how  to  remove 
it  easily  and  effectually  without  chemicals  or  instru- 
ments. Correspondence  confidential  in  plain  sealed 
envelope.    Hundreds  of  testimonials. 

MRS.M.N.  PERRY,  A-2,  Drawer  412,  Long  Beach.  California. 


B— Q6 

No.  746.    LXIV.:    Author's  .Solution  :   B—B  sq. 
Second  solution  :    K— B  2. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cesiter,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage, 
Westboro,  Mass.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  A.  G. 
Massinann,  Newark,  N.  J.;  "  Malvern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.;  C.  N.  P..  Rome,  Ga. 

743  :  H.  A.  Seller,  Denver. 

743.744:   "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;    G.  A. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
743,  744.  745  =  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

743.  744.  746:  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  J. 
Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 

744  :  E.  C.  Routh,  Lampasas,  Tex.;  J.  K.  H.,  Jr., 
Brooklyn  ;  W.  L.  Grogan,  Sweetwater,  Tex. 

744,  746:  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia; 
J.  P.  Burdeck,  Brooklyn. 

Comments  ('743):  "  First-rate  "-F.  S.  P.;  "  Nice, 
clean,  and  of  average  merit  throughout  " — H.  W. 
B.;  "Neat  idea,  but  slack  construction" — A.  C 
W.;  "Good"— K.  K.;  "Quite  ingenious,  but  no 
special  originality  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Insipid  "-F.  G.; 
"Pine  "— C.  N.  P. 

744  :  "A  pretty  skit,  but  very  weak  for  tourney  " 
—  M.  M.;  "Easy  and  monotonous" — F.  S.  P.; 
"Good  ,  but  the  idea  is  too  much  worked  "— H.  W. 
B.;  "Too  light  for  even  passing  notice  "—A.  C.  W.; 
"Away  below  tourney  calibre  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "A 
choice  light  bit  "-P.  G.;  "  Good  "-C.  N.  P. 

745  :  "  The  B  -B  3  ch  variation  is  great  "— M.  M.; 
I  consider  it  in  many  respects  the  best  3-er  since 
702  " — F.  S.  P.;  "A  very  ingenious  example  of  con- 
secutive checks"— H.  W.  B.;  "Very  pretty  key, 
but  the  play  is  not  on  a  level  with  it" — A.  C.  W. ; 
"Of  exceptional  merit"— K  K.;  "  Splendid  key  and 
daringly  beautiful  main-play.  A  fine  and  original 
example  of  counter-attack" — J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Bold 
and  brilliant"— F.  G.;  "Artful,  difficult,  and  pleas- 
ing"—C.  N.  P.,  "Incomparable"- J.  G.  L. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  G.  and  "Mal- 
vern "  got  739-742  ;  Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Manning,  Alrao, 
Ky.,  740.  742. 

Lasker  in  New  York, 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Lasker,  Champion  of  the  World, 
in  the  exhibition  games  played  in  the  Manhattan 
Chess-club,  defeated  Showalter,  Delniar,  Hymes, 
and  Finn,  and  drawing  with  Roething  and  Lip- 
schutz.  In  the  simultaneous  exhibition,  twenty- 
five  games,  Lasker  won  sixteen,  did  not  lose  any, 
as  the  other  nine  were  "  draws."  This,  is  indeed, 
a  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  fine  play. 


The  Only 


Perfect  Razor  Strop 

the  fuiiKJim 

W.&W.  Self-Honing 

It  has  no  competitors.  A'o  other 
strop  combines  the  qualities  of 
a  perfect  strop  and  hone. 

The  "W.  A  W.  Self-Hontnit" 
Strop  was  invent<Ml  tjy  a  practical 
barber  and  chemist  after  'H)  yoarb 
0/  experimentiriif.  It  needs  no 
"breHiiiiigiii."  Becomes  better 
thf:  longer  it  is  used.  Lasts  a 
life- time.  Act6  Instanilv  ur<ou 
the  razor.  It  W  an  all  leather, 
double  KWine  strop.  Seif-tihavlnK 
becomes  a  pokilivo  pleabiire. 

Each  strop  is  thoroughly  treafd 
with  a  material,  bcientincally 
prepared,  which  is  not  affected 
by  time  nor  use,  contains  no  grit 
and  lostaotly  produces  a  keen, 
flue  edge. 

Unsolicited  testimonials  are  the 
bigheRt  ever  written  for  any 
razor  strop:  Pnncon.  N   J. 

"I  received  the  Self- Honing  Razor  Strop  which  y'lu  sent  me.  iind 
am  enlircly  satisfied  with  It  Its  use  makes  ttie  self  shaving  pro- 
cess much  more  easy  and  comfortai'le,"     Yours  very  truly, 

— CROVER  CLEVELAND.  Ex  President.  U    S. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

"  Your'W.A  W.  Self-Honing'  Strop  at  hand.    If  people  knew 

the  itierlts  of  this  article,  dealers  couldn't  sell  their  ordinary  strops 

at  10  cents  apiece,      las.oo  wouldn't  buy  mine   if  I  couldn't    get 

another."— I.     BERNHARD      —        -      -     -- 

Publisher  San  Francisco  Call. 


SPRECKLES.      Capitalist      and 

We  will  send  No.  155.  size  9^x34  Irrches.  prepaid,  for  $1.3$. 

or  No.  154.  size  3x33  inches,  prepaid,  f  1  10. 

Dealers  sell  them. 

AMERICAN  RA'/OR  STROP CO^  46S4Cotla|r«  Grove  A*..  Chtcayo,  111. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  CHESS 

By  EMANUEL  LASKER 

Containing  all  the  diagrams.   Cloth,  net,  75c. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  COMPANY 

154  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM 


and  Self-Control  developed  through  "Psychic 
Power,"  a  quarterly  magazine.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy .  WM.  A.  BARNES,  Private 
Instructor,  505  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 


That  Duel  at  the  Chateau  Marsanac 

An  excitinff  chess  story  by  Walter  Puliizer.    Cloth, 
illustrated,  75  cents.      Funk  &  Waqnalls  Company, 
Publishers,  New  York. 
Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisere. 


Every 

Married 

Mcin   dnd  Woiric^n 


9  SHOULD     KEAD 

"SEXOLOGY" 

by  Prof.  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  Gynecology,  Eastern  College ;  late 
Professor,  Wills'  Hospital ;  Professor,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital  and  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  book  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
Sexology  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  seek  the 
truth.  It  contains  special  chapters  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  daughter. 

The  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  Igno- 
rance  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of%l. 
Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publishing  Company, 
327 Stephen  Oirard  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 


YOUR  HORSES 

Should  be  Fed  Clean  Oats. 


The  Kasper  Self-acting-  Oats 
Cleaner  is  a  small  device  that  is 
attached  to  the  wall  in  place  of  the 
oats  spout  from  the  bin  above.  It 
is  automatic  in  action,  needs  no 
power  to  operate  and 

REMOVES  DIRT,  WEED  SEEDS 
AND   ALL    FOREIGN   MATTER. 

Delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby 
preventing  sickness  and  disease. 
(Will  remove  one  bushel  foul  mat- 
ter from  25  to  30  bushels  best 
white  oats).  Over  22,000  in 
general  use  in  stables  where  the 
health  of  the  horse  is  considered. 

Is  Guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

KASPER  OATS   CLEANER  COMPANY, 
3S4  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.       , 
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Pillsbury's  Brilliancj. 

Recently,  in  Berlin,  I'illsbury  played  sans  voir 
-against  twelve  strong  players,  winning  7,  losing  3. 
drawing  2.  The  following  game  is  a  sample  of 
superfine  Ches^  Herr  Nebermann  is  a  strong 
player  and  held  himself  pretty  well  together  till 
-toward  the  end,  when  he  judged  that  a  move 
(29th)  was  safe ;  but  the  blindfolded  man  saw 
anore  than  he  did. 


French  Defense. 


PILLSBl'RV. 

H-'kiU. 
1  P-K  4 


NEBERMANN. 

P-K  3 


p-Q  4     p-y  4 

3  Q  Kt— B  ?  K  Kt-B  3 

4  B— K  Kti  i:-K  2 

5  P— K  5        K  Kt— Q  2 

6  H  X  B  Q  x  B 
yKt— Kt  c,      Kt— Kt  3  (a) 

8  P-Q  B'3    P-y  K  3 

9  Kt-QR3p-y  B4 

10  Kt— B  2  Kt— B  3 

11  Q— Q  2  P  X  P 

12  P  X  P  Kt— B  s  (b) 

13  B  X  Kt  P  X  B 

14  P-B  4  P-QKt4 

15  Kt— B  3  i:— Kt2 

16  CastlesKR  Castles  K  R 


piLi.sni'RV. 

17  Kt— K  3 
18P-B  5 
19  Kt  X  Kt 


NEBERMANN. 

Kt-Kt  5  Cc) 
Kt     g  4  (d) 

r.  X  Kt 


20  P— B  6  Ce)   P  X  P 

21  P   X    P  O   X   P 

22  Kt-K  5       (j— K  2  (f) 
2iQ-R'S        H  -B  4 

24  Q  K— K  sq  K— B  3 
»5y     H4         Q-K  Kt  2 

26  K— B  2         K  — R  sq 

27  R-K  3        Q  R-K  Kt  sq 

28  R~K  Kt3  g-g  Kt2(i;) 
29g-R  4        Rx  R  (h) 

Rch     6— Kt  2  Ci) 
!  7  ch  K  — Kt  sq 
R  6ch,  wins  (k). 


Kl- 


•(^Comments  by  Reichelm  in  The  Times,  Philadelphia.') 

(a)  Up  to  this  point,  the  moves  have  constituted 
a  standard  variation  of  the  French  Defense. 
Black's  best  seventh  move  is  g  home. 

(b)  B — Q  2  is  perhaps  better. 

(c)  Challenging  an  exchange  of  Queens  through 
•^— Kt  s  was  the  proper  course.      With  his  next 

move  the  American  champion  starts  his  direct  at- 
tack on  Black's  King's  wing. 

(d)  On  P— B  3  White  plays  P  x  K  P. 

(e)  A  pretty  move.  Black  must  capture,  as  he 
-is  under  the  threat  of  Q — Kt  5. 

(t)  On  Q— R  5  White  goes  on  with  R— B  4. 

(g)  A  mistake,  but  a  pardonable  one.  He  over- 
looks Pillsbury's  exceedingly  clever  final  com- 
bination. 

(h)  He  must  submit  to  some  loss.  If  he  now 
•goes  to  K  2,  Kt-Kt  6  ch  follows.  Black  evidently 
thought  to  make  himself  whole  by  the  capture. 

(i)  Observe  the  fine  point.  If  Rook  interposes 
"then  Q— B  8  ch,  R  in,  Kt— B  7  ch,  and  Black's 
•Queen  is  lost.  Fillsbury  saw  it  all  in  his  mind's 
•eye. 

(k)  Because  on  K  moving  Q— Q  8  ch  compels 
•Qtteen  to  interpose. 


PERSONALS. 

Amerlran   Millionaires    as    .Seen  Through  a 
French  Lorgnette.— The  L'rt  de  Paris  gives  the 
■following  succinct  and  hardly  flattering  sketche.s 
•of  some  of  our  rich  men  : 

Russell  Sack  :    Fortune,  one  hundred    million 
•  dollars.     Age,  eighty-six.     Nearly  died   once,  but 

thought  better  of  it.    Father  of  economy.     Never 

takes    a    vacation.     Passionately    loves    to    make 

money  and  keep  it. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  :  Fortune,  three  hundred 

millions.  Age,  sixty-three.  Has  a  head  as  bare 
■  as  a  billiard  ball,  a  poor  digestion,  and  a  worse 
-appetite.    Amusement,  trying  to  make   his  hair 

grow. 

Andrew  Carnegie  :  Fortune,  three  hundred 
millions.  Age,  sixty-five  Has  a  library  of  books 
which  he  has  written  himself.  Natural  father  of 
American  literature.  His  greatest  pleasures  con- 
sist in  w.alking,  playing  golf,  and  founding  li- 
braries. 

George  Jav  Gould  :  Fortune,  three  hundred 
millions,  forty-four  years  old  and  healthy  as  a 
peasant.  Works  when  he  feels  like  it  and  thinks  a 
fortune  founded  on  the  sale  of  rat  traps  as  good  as 
any  other -particularly  when  it  amounts  to  three 
hundred  millions. 

J.  Pierpont  JIORGAN  :  Fortune,  one  hundred 
millions.  Sixty-five  years  old  and  strong  as  an 
ox.  When  tired  of  work  takes  a  trip  around  the 
world.  Buys  everything  that  is  for  sale.  Is  just 
now  contemplating  the  purchase  of  the  planet 
}Aair%.~Tr»nslatioii  made  fcr  Thk  Literarv  Di- 
'  GES  r. 


Stop 
To 


Think 


One  of  the  Great- 
est Frauds  <>f  mod- 
em civilization  is  the 
idea  that  druf^s  and 
patent  medicines  ef- 
fect permanentcures. 
Drugs  allay  symp- 
toms; tliey  never 
reach  causes.  K.very 
organ  in  the  body 
was  created  to  do 
some  specific  work. 
It  should  not  shirk 
its  task.  If  it  be- 
com«s  weak  and 
therefore  unable  to 
do  its  work,  common  sense  says,"  Strengthen  it." 

KEEP   EVERY    PART    OF    THE    BODY    IN    GOOD 
CONDITION    ALL    THE    TIME 

That  means  keep  every  tissue,  every  musc'e,  every  organ  in  good  health.  My  treatment  has  been  so 
successful  in  hundreds  of  cases  that  I  ca,i  honestly  claim  that  it  will  restore  to  health  any  man,  woman  or 
child  who  follows  my  directions.  My  prescriptions  have  no  terrifying  latin  terms  ;  no  nauseating  drugs.  I 
have  indeed  on'y  one  prescription  "  Take  CARE  of  the  Body,"  That  is,  feed,  water,  ventilate,  exercise  and 
rest  not  only  the  body  as  a  who'e  but  also  every  part  of  it— the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  limbs,  the  liver,  the  brain. 

That  sounds  sensible,  does  it  not  !     I  tell  you  HOW  to  do  it. 

No  matter  what  your  complaint  may  be,  I  have  had  cases  similar  to  yours.  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
experience  enable  me  to  lay  out  a  course  of  Ireatmeat  which  will  bring  you  back  to  health.  Write  to  me  fully 
and  I  will  give  you  my  opLnion  of  your  case,  free. 


PROPER.   rOOD   IS    ONE   OF    THE 

r    OF  HEALTH 


MAIN    ESSENTIALS 


DR.  THOMAS'  UNCOOKED  BREAD  V.rdr,eS'^„^'^''iltou  ^.^.7o  il^l:  f gSStu^^l 


you  want 

healthy  body,  your  spirit  must  have  good,  healthy,  natural  material  to  make  it  out  of 
receipt  of  10  Cents.     Wholesale  rates  on  application.    A  package  of  24  cakes  for  60  Cents. 

order.    Literature  sent  free  to  those  who  write  for  It. 


\   sample  sent  on 
."-end  coin  or  money 


them 


I/yoii  have  ■H'ritten  me  and  have  not  received  a  reply,  your  letter  has  not  been  received.      Try  again. 

J  have  made  arrangements  to  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  nuts  and  other  natural  foods  to  an)  one  desiring 


JULIAN  P.  THOMAS,  M.D. 


Dept.  K,  26  West  94th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Rush's  Royal  Dissolving  Proc- 
ess for  Acetylene 

I.iK'ht,  Htit  Olid  Power  for 
lloiiioM,  ('hiirche«aii(l  I'owiio. 
.S|>eoii»l  features  of  the  Dissoh - 
injr  Processare  :  unlimited  eu- 
puelty.  eoolne.«?  01  jjeiieration. 
wliioh  moans  better  quality  and 
greater  quantity  of  pas.  As  it 
IS  not  cU-stroyeil  in  greneration 
olcunllncM.  olmpllcl'}'.  (H-r- 
feet,  ttiituiiiatU',  iiiakrs  this 
process  pi)|mlar.  The  litrlit  pro- 
duced is  .50  per  cent  better, 
cheai>er  than  city  pas  or  elec. 
tricity,  compares  favoi*ably  in  ' 
eotinomy  with  kerosene.  IVr- 
J  mitteil  by  the  National  Roard  of 
,-  l'nder\\xit»'i"s.  Cooking  is  (irac* 
tioal  and  eennoiiiicMl  with  our 
cookertt.  <)iir  mantel  burnt-r 
is  the  b'ightest  lipht  ever  pro- 
duced with  artilli-ial  ineansaside 
from  an  .Are  Lipht.  Price  of 
same  complete,  S-  *^*. 
AW  have  the  onlv  Acetvlene  Gii»  Knelne  in  .AiiieHca. 
J.    K.    KC^II.   ^3    Uri'otol  Street.  Cuiiuiiduleuu,  \.  Y. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

S  STEREOPTICONS  S°o-j,ETK„Tl^t\i„^'n2 

fcilwrai  belief  o^n-. Tluui- 
tie*  for  men  with 
•Diall  cspitftl.  W« 
I  start  you,  furaishiDg 
I  coQiplrte  outKu  aad 
rxpltcit  ii  structioiu 
at  &  iuriTisinf!l>  low 
rn<t  The  KIrld  Is 
'  \at^%  com  prUing  the 
reEular  theater  aod 
lecture  circuit,  also 
localfield?  in  Church- 
es, Public  Schools,  Lfdees  an.1  General  Public  Githerinea.  Our 
Eotertalnment;  Supply  C«t«loene  snd  special  offer  fully  explain* 
e ^e^^ihin^.  Sent  Fre..  CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 
88a  Dearborn  Street,         Uept.  f.;.-         ChlcisBO,  IlU- 


Miiiuu,  and  tlie  Diary  of  a  Siiperlluoiis  Man 
Two  novels.      By  Tiirjur-nieff.  Ivan  Ser^jeyevitch. 
121110.  Cloth.  131  pp.,  75  cents  ;  Papier  15  cents. 
Ff.NK  it  Wag.nali.s  Comp.axy,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Luerart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writintj  to  advertisers. 
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A  Brilliant,  Artistic  Story 

"  Here  U|lhe  touch  u(  ihe  artUi,  nervous,  brilliant, 
•it  uuce  (tclkaie  anJ  sirun|$.  .  .  ,  Kvery  3|ici:<.h 
Uvt<«U(l  glowi."— T/if  London  TllMt*. 

LOVE  AND  THE 
SOUL  HUNTERS 

By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES 


*•  The  author's  art  is  exercised  with  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  effect.  .  .  .  Kvery  page  is 
rich  ill  these  little  touches,  the  little  half- 
lights  and  suggestions  which  reflect  not  so 
much  the  practised  as  the  instinctively  skil- 
ful hand."— The  J>V«'  lork  Tt'ibune. 

Full  of  Daintiness  and  Sparkle 


The  daintiness  and  sparkle  of  her  «■ 
ible." — TIf  Xfiv   iork   Tinu-n. 


ork  are  indis- 


putabl 

Captures  and  Captivates  Her  Readers 

"  Mrs.  Craigie  captures,  captivates,  and  keeps  her 
readers." — Imlitiiinpoliii  Sftitinel, 

It  is  Mrs.  Craigie's  Masterpiece 

"  This  story,  in  general  cleverness,  in  characteriza- 
tion, and  in  grasp,  is  easily  the  best  thing  that  Mrs. 
Craigie  has  done."— Jifeuinij  Sun,  New  York. 

You  Cannot  Skip  a  Line 

"  There  is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  sparkle  with 
at  least  one  clever  saying.  You  can  not  skip  it  be- 
cause you  read  with  enjoyment." — Morninij  I'ost. 

l2mo,    Cloth.     Price,    $l.50, 
postpaid.    At  all  Bookstores 


Fuqk  &  wapalls  GoiDpany,PuDs.,NewYorK 


A  Noble,  Fascinating  Story 

''  The  story  is  full  of  the  power  and  charm  of  true 
fiction,  having  a  strong  heart  interest,  and  a  v>lot  of 
subtle  and  convincing  character." — fhiladelphia 
Item. 

THE   NEEDLE'S 
EYE 

By  FLORENCE  MORSE  KIN6SLEY 


"  An  unusual  novel,  with  transitions  from 
American  country  life,  pictured  in  light  and 
shadow,  to  a  great  city's  slums,  with  its  hun- 
gry thousands,  and  again  to  the  society  life 
of  the  smart  set." — Thi'  Congvegation- 
alist. 

Human  and  Wholesome 

"  It  is  a  well-written  storv,  decidedly  human,  and 
full  of  noble  purpose."— T/ie  Cli'veland  Leader. 

A  Strong,  True  Story 

"  It  is  a  strong  story,  with  high  ideals,  possessing 
true  humor  and  pathos.  The  author  has  drawn  her 
characters  more  than  cleverly,  and  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  of  recent 
novels." 

Fascinating  and  Dramatic 

"  Mrs.  Kingsley  is  a  most  fascinating  stor\'  teller, 
and  her  book  has  many  interesting  characters 
and  dramatic  scenes."  —  Tlie  Epworth  BeraUl, 
Chicago. 

Magnetism  That  Holds  the  Interest 

"  It  is  written  with  a  peculiar  magnetic  power 
which  holds  the  reader  so  long  as  the  story's  current 
flows."— 27if'  St.  Paul  Pioneer-I'i-ess. 

l2mo,Cloth.    Illustrated. 
Price,     $l.50.     Postpaid 


Funk  &  wagnaiis  Companu,  puds.  ,  new  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

Pictures  of  the  People  and  Life  in  the  Great  East 
Side  Jewish  Quarter  of  New  York 

The  Spirit 
of  the  Ghetto 

By  HUTCHINS   HAPGOOD 

nWi  Draiotn^s  from  Lije  by  JACOB  EPSTEIN 

(One  of  the  prominent  (Ghetto  artists) 

Realistic  sketches  of  the  most  populous  Jewish  quarter  in  the  world,  with  the  life  stories 
of  many  of  its  notable  and  interesting  characters,  their  strange  rites,  customs,  pursuits, 
recreations,  hopes  and  sorrows. 

PARTIAL  OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS 


Ghetto  Jews  and  Other  Jews.  How  the 
Ghetto  Jew  differs  from  the  Jew  else- 
where, and  the  interesting  process  of  his 
Americanizing. 

The  Wise  Men  of  the  Ghetto.  Short 
Sketches  of  some  of  the  Ghetto's  notable 
scholars,  and  the  work  that  they  have 
accomplished. 


The  Women  of  the  Ghetto.  The  "old  " 
and  the  "new"  Jewish  women,  showing 
how  some  never  rise  above  the  sweatshop, 
while  others  become  dentists,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  writers. 

The  Cafes  of  the  Ghetto.  Glimpses  of 
some  of  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
Ghetto's  poets,  anarchists  and  writers. 

The  Ghetto  Theaters.  Distinctive  playwrights,  actors, 
poets  and  scenes  in  the  Ghetto  theaters. 

Journalism  in  the  Ghetto.  The  only  quarter  in  the  world 
having  Yiddish  newspapers — curious  features  of  the 
journals,  with  portraits  of  some  picturesque  contributors. 

Authors,  Artists,  and  Literature  in  the  Ghetto.  Types 
of  poets,  novelists,  satirists  and  other  writers  of  the 
Ghetto,  with  examples  of  their  writings,  and  interesting 
facts  about  their  style,  output,  rewards,  etc. — Descrip- 
tions of  the  Ghetto  artists  and  the  new  Ghetto  school 
of  art. 

Odd  Characters  of  the  Quarter.  Chats  about  odd  per- 
sonalities in  the  Ghetto,  including  inventors,  poets, 
anarchists,  and  dreamers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CONDITION   OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC   PARTY. 

'"T^HIS  day  has  furnished  proof,"  said  ex-President  Cleve- 
*■  land  on  election  night,  "that  a  harmonized  Democracy  is 
at  least  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  its  old-time  enthusiasm." 
Altho  this  meeting  with  "the  enemy  "  resulted  in  the  Republican 
control  of  the  next  Congress  by  about  22  majority,  and  the  loss 
of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho  to  the  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
crats capture  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  and  cut  down  the  Re- 
publican majorities  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  New  York,  some  of  the  Republican  papers  admit 
that  if  Judge  Parker  had  been  the  Democratic  candidate,  he 
would  probably  have  been  elected  governor,  and  would  have  be- 
come the  logical  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1904.  Instead  of  developing  a  new  Presidential  candidate,  how- 
ever, the  campaign  is  believed  by  some  papers  to  have  elimi- 
nated those  already  in  the  field.  David  B.  Hill  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  looking  forward  to  nomination  in  1904  as  the 
reward  if  his  candidate  carried  New  York,  which  he  failed  to  do. 
Mr.  Bryan  made  an  elaborate  speech-making  tour  in  the  West, 
but,  says  an  Omaha  despatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
"not  a  candidate  in  whom  Bryan  was  interested  and  for  whom 
he  spoke  was  elected."  Some  have  said  that  Mr.  Bryan  was 
training  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  his  successor;  but  Mr. 
Johnson's  candidates  were  defeated  last  week  in  Ohio  by  more 
than  the  usual  Republican  majority.  Not  all  the  Democratic 
papers,  however,  look  upon  the  elimination  of  these  leaders  as 
a  loss.     Says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  : 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Democratic  party  comes  out  of  the  cam- 
paign in  a  much  better  shape  than  it  has  been  in  for  a  decade. 
It  has  practically  put  behind  it  the  vagaries  of  Bryanism  and 
has  united  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  it  has  made  great  gains.  If 
it  continues  in  this  course  its  prospects  for  usefulness  to  the 
country  and  of  success  for  its  principles  is  decidedly  encourag- 
ing. 

With  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Hill 
presenting  quite  diverse  views  to  the  Democratic  voters  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  was  the  main  issue  upon  which  the  party  made  its 
fight.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party 


than  the  Republican,  makes  a  careful  and  detailed  review  of  the 
Democratic  campaign,  and  says  : 

"It  was  a  chaos  of  defeat,  with  here  and  there  an  upward 
surge  toward  victory,  governed,  however,  by  no  discernible 
political  tendency  in  the  least  general  in  its  scope.  It  was  the 
fight  of  a  leaderless  party,  with  terrible  internal  di.sseusions, 
with  no  common  principle  and  no  common  aim.  In  one  State 
there  was  an  anti-plutocratic  candidate;  in  the  adjoining  State, 
a  candidate  rank  with  the  prestige  of  attempted  syndicate  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people.  In  the  one  commonwealth,  the  party 
declared  imperialism  to  be  an  issue;  in  the  adjoining  common- 
wealth that  issue  was  considered  only  to  be  ignored.  Here 
tariff  reform  was  the  paramount  issue  :  there  the  issue  was  trust 


I^^^HPI^  «r  j^H 

LUCIUS  F.  C.  GARVIN   (DEM.), 
Governor  of  Kliode  Island. 

G 

JEFFERSON   DAVIS  (DEM.), 

overnor  of  Ark.-insas.  Keelecled. 

domination.  Connecticut  caution  on  the  coal  question  became 
downright  Socialism  in  conservative  New  York.  Doubtless 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  America  when  the  opposition 
party  understood  itself  less  than  it  does  to-day  ;  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  was  more  variedly  discordant  and  more  magnifi- 
cently unled.  The  Democracy  can  hope  for  no  permanent  suc- 
cess until  it  becomes  one  thing  or  the  other,  until  it  finds  and 
unites  upon  its  principles  and  gets  leadership  that  is  bounded  by 
more  than  state  or  sectional  lines." 

The  New  York  Auterican  (Dera.),  whose  editor,  Mr.  Hearst, 
has  just  been  elected  to  Congress,  proposes  that  the  Democracy 
become  a  labor  party.     It  suggests : 

"The  Democratic  party  must  associate  itself  intimately  and 
sincerely  with  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

"The  trusts  and  the  Republican  party  are  allied,  as  every- 
body knows.  There  is  a  combination  for  profit  and  for  financial 
rule  between  the  great  monopolistic  corporations  and  the  Repub- 
lican leaders. 

"If  the  Democrats  would  succeed,  they  must  establish  with 
the  leaders  of  labor  the  relationship  which  the  Republicans  have 
established  with  the  leaders  of  the  trusts. 

"In  return  for  financial  support  the  Republican  party  gives  to 
the  trusts — always  predatory  and  usually  illegal — full  protection  ; 
the  right  to  dictate  laws  and  name  executives. 

"The  Democratic  party  must  join  with  the  laboring  citizen- 
ship of  the  nation — the  backbone  of  the  nation.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  must  give  to  the  man  who  works  the  encourage- 
ment, support,  and  the  legal  protection  which  the  Republican 
party  gives  to  the  trusts." 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  party  that  it  failed  to  win  the  con- 
gressional fight,  declares  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.).     To  quote: 

"If  the  Democrats  had  been  successful  on  Tuesday  and  had 
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D.   C.    HEYWaRD  (DEM), 

Governor  of  South  Carolina. 


JAMES  K.    FKAZIER   (DKM.), 

Governor  of  Tennessee. 


WILLIAM   D.  JELKS  (DEM.), 

Goverror  of  Alabama. 
Reelected. 


SAMUEL    W.  T.  LANHAM  (DEM.), 

Governor  of  Texas. 
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elected,  as  llicy  hoped  to  elect,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
naliunal  lluiise  of  Representatives,  all  of  tlie  industrial  reverses 
which  the  next  two  years  have  in  store  for  us  would  have  been 
laid  to  the  account  of  this  entirely  powerless  political  party. 
The  fact  that  prices  in  the  stock  market  declined  yesterday 
would  have  been  counted  a  result  of  Democratic  success,  if 
Democratic  success  had  been  won.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  political  responsibility,  it  is  far  better  that  the  Republi- 
cans should  be  held  entirely  accountable  for  whatever  may  occur 
between  this  time  and  election  day.  1904.  If  they  could  share 
responsibility  with  the  Democrats,  or  could  make  a  pretense  of 
throwing  responsibility  upon  the  opposition  party,  they  would 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  As  it  is,  they  must  bear  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  the  mistakes  that  their  government  has  made 
andjs  likely  to  make  during  the  next  two  years,  and  for  the 
changes  in  industrial  conditions  which  we  feel  certain  will  make 
themselves  potently  felt  long  before  these  two  years  are  over. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  Democracy  is  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  elect,  two  years  hence,  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  majority  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  and  make  at  the 
same  time  a  long  step  toward  acquiring  possession  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  than  it  would  be  if  it  had  elected  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  its  congressional  candidates  to  give  it  next  year  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
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INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  THE  STATE 
ELECTIONS. 

THOSE  features  of  the  state  elections  that  appear  to  inter- 
est tlie  newspapers  most  are  the  Democratic  capture  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  the  Republican  capture  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  the  close  result  in  New  York.  In 
New  York  there  was  a  picturesque  contest  between  New  York 
City  and  the  rest  of  the  State  that  has  caused  considerable 
remark.  One-half  of  the  population  in  round  numbers  is  iu  the 
metropolis,  and  one-half  is  "up-state."  The  metropolitan  half 
sent  a  Democratic  "tidal  wave"  of  122,000  plurality  up  to  the 
Harlem  River,  only  to  see  it  met  and  overcome  by  a  Republican 
wave  of  about  135,000  plurality  from  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
districts.  New  York  City  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  rest  of  the  State,  however,  and  a  few  years  may  see  its  pres- 
ent position  of  dependence  upon  the  up-State  will  reversed.  The 
Republican  leaders  are  feeling  uncomfortable,  it  is  said,  over 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  attorney-general,  who  owes  his  vic- 
tory to  ,his  indorsement  by  the  Prohibitionists,  who  gave  him 
about  25,000  votes.  In  Pennsylvania  the  usual  charges  of  cor- 
ruption and  ballot-box  stuffing  are  being  heard,  but  the  majority 
of  Judge  Pennypacker,  the  Republican  candidate,  is  so  large 
(about  150,000),  that  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  a  paper  that  op- 
posed him  strongly  in  the  campaign,  remarks  that  "the  result 
could  not  have  been  affected  by  votes  illegally  cast,  however 
numerous  these  may  have  been."  Most  of  the  papers  outside  of 
Pennsylvania  make  pitjMng  remarks  upon  the  political  condition 
of  that  commonwealth  and  its  subserviency  to  Senator  Quay, 
but  the  Pittsburg  Cluonicle  Telegraph  (Rep.)  calls  the  election 
"a  distinct  triumph  for  the  best  citizenship  of  the  State,"  and 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  declares  that  Pennsylvania  has 
"again  proved  herself  steadfast  in  the  battle  for  human  prog- 
ress." In  Massachusetts  the  Democrats  carried  on  a  determined 
campaign,  spending,  it  is  reported,  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
Republicans  won,  but  with  a  majority  of  40,000,  as  compared 
with  71,000  one  year  ago.  Both  sides  are  reported  as  satisfied 
with  this  result.  The  Republican  Boston  y^^/rwa/^  regards  the 
reduced  majority  as  merely  "a  return  to  normal  political  condi- 
tions," and  "not  a  bad  thing  for  the  commonwealth."  The 
Boston  A dver/iser  (Rep.)  says: 

"In  a  sense,  the  battle  this  year  was  a  preliminary  skirmish. 
The  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Gaston,  went  into  the  campaign 
this  year  with  the  idea  of  reorganizing  the  party  in  this  State. 
The  main  idea  of  the  Democratic  leaders  was  to  get  the  party 
on  a  platform  which  would  be  taken  generally  as  repudiating 


SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKER    (REP.), 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE  (REP.), 

Governor  of    Wisconsin. 
Reelected. 


JAMES  H.  PEABODY  (REP.), 

Governor  of  Colorado. 


JOHN  T.   HILL  (REP.), 

Governor  of  Maine. 
Reelected. 
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JOHN   L.   BATES  (REP. ), 

Go%'ernor  of  Massachusetts. 


Copyritriii,  I;*?'.*,  by  V.  A.  Wt- bsu-r. 

GEORGE   C.    PARDEE  (REP.) 
Governor  of  California. 


SAMUI  L  R.VAN  ZANT  (UEP. 

Governor  of  Minnesota. 
Reelected. 


DE  FOREST  RICHARPS  (REP.1. 

Governor   of    Wyominsr. 

Reelected. 


Brj-anism.  and  to  make  a  good  party  feeling  throughout  the 
State.  Beyond  that,  Mr.  Gaston  did  not  expect  much,  this  year, 
except  to  cut  into  the  Republican  j)lurality  far  enough  to  encour- 
age tlie  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  to  make  their  big  fight 
next  year." 

The  Democratic  victory  in  Rhode  Island  is  attributed  by  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  to  popular  weariness  "of  General 
Brayton's  ownership  of  the  Rhode  Island  political  field,  and  of 
seeing  him  take  fees  for  blocking  or  hastening  legislation."  In 
addition  to  this  resentment  of  boss  rule,  another  reason  is  given 
by  the  Boston  Advertiser  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  principal  reason  for  this  remarkable  change  in  Rhode 
Island  jjoliiics,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  ticket  is  concerned,  is 
local,  not  national.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed 
a  ten-hour  law  for  street-railway  employees.  This  law  the 
street-railway  corporations  refused  to  observe.  There  was,  in 
consequence,  a  big  strike.  After  it  had  gone  on  for  a  while, 
there  were  outbreaks  of  violence  against  'scabs'  that  were 
brought  in  by  the  companies  to  fill  the  strikers'  places.  Gover- 
nor Kimball  sent  troops  to  suppress  the  rioters.  The  striking 
employees  claimed  that  this  showed  that  in  the  governor's  view 
the  law  must  be  obeyed  by  wage-earners,  while  employers  were 
at  jierfect  liberty  to  disobey  it.  It  was  charged  that  Governor 
Kimball  made  no  effort  at  all  to  compel  obedience  to  the  ten-hour 
law.  In  this  view  a  good  many  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  who 
are  not  of  the  wage-earning  classes  shared." 

In  Ohio  the  efforts  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  to  swing  the  State  into 
the  Democratic  column  ended  in  a  Republican  majority  of  some- 
thing like  loo.ooo,  a  mark  that  the  Republicans  have  reached 
only  once  before  in  thirty  years,  which  is  as  far  back  as  the  rec- 
ords at  hand  go.     The  Republican  Cleveland  Leader  observes : 

"The  net  result,  in  brief,  is  a  crushing  blow  to  Johnson  aiJd 
Johnsonism.  Fads  have  failed  to  lure  the  voters  of  Cuyahoga 
County  as  strongly  as  they  did  last  year.  Circus  methods  have 
not  paid  for  their  cost.  Ohio  never  looked  more  hopelessly  out 
of  reach  of  the  Democratic  party  than  it  does  after  a  campaign 
of  the  Johnson  kind.  The  Republican  victory  is  complete  and 
monumental  outside  of  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County,  and  it 
will  serve,  even  here,  to  turn  the  tide  against  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  have  his  own  way  in  local  affairs,  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  has  widened  his  ambitions  without  limit. 

"Toledo  is  clearly  done  with  Jones.  Columbus  has  had 
enough  of  Democracy.  Cincinnati  was  never  anj'where  near  so 
heavily  Republican.  Cleveland  is  headed  in  the  same  direction, 
at  last." 

The  Republican  papers  are  also  rejoicing  over  what  a  New  York 
Trihutit  headline  writer  happily  calls  the  "  Winning  of  the  West." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  says  of  this  feature  of  the  election  : 

"One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  last  Tuesday's  elections 
is  the  proof  they  give  that  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  having  been  nearly  evenly  divided  in  1S98,  have 
become  almost  solidly  Republican.  There  are  fifteen  States  in 
that  region,  of  which  the  Republicans  carried  eight  four  years 
ago  and  the  Democrats  seven.  This  year  the  Democrats  carry 
only  one  of  the  fifteen  States. 

"The  following  table  gives  the  majorities  in  each  of  these 
States  in  1S98,  the  previous  mid-Presidential  year,  and  in  1902: 


States. 


low.T 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Utah 

Nevada 

California 

Otepon  

Washington. . . 


Totals 143,850 


Re- 
publican. 

62,500 

20,000 

7.800 


Democrat. 


1.400 


19,000 

10,500 

7.650 


370 
.700 


43.000 
11,700 

5,600 

5,660 

20 


60,050 


1903 


Re- 
publican. 


70,000 
70,000 

12, 000 
19.600 
5,000 
40.000 
6,00c 
9.000 
3.000 
7.500 
6,000 

2,000 
17,000 
12,000 


279,100 


Democrat. 


500 
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Governor  of  New  York. 
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Governor  of  Kansas. 


AARON  T.  BLISS  (REP.), 

Governor  of  Michigan. 
Reelected. 
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"Foi  means  had  a  majority  of  74.800  in 

these       .  ■•,  altlio  they  tarried  only  eight  of 

them.  This  year  they  carry  fourteen  and  have  a  majority  of 
378.600.  The  total  Republican  majority  has  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  total  Ueniocratic  majority  lias  fallen  oti  to  an  iusignih- 
cant  figure." 

The  following  interesting  figures  on  the  Socialist  vote  appear 
in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  vote  throughout  the  country  of  the  Socialist  party,  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  Social  Democratic  jiartyof  the  Greater 
New  York,  was  so  much  larger  on  Tuesday  than  was  expected 
as  to  surprise  even  the  Socialists  themselves.  The  greatest 
gains  are  in  Massachusetts,  where  Wren,  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  governor,  polled  10.671  votes  in  1901.  while  Chase,  the 
Socialist  candidate  for  governor  this  year,  polled  32,935  votes. 


STOPPING  HIS  MOUTH  IN  THE  USUAL  WAY. 

—  TAe  I'hiladelphia  Record. 

"A  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  sec- 
tion of  the  party  said  last  night : 

'"In  New  York  State  the  vote  of  the  Social-Democratic  party 
last  year  was  12,000.  This  year  it  is  estimated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  22,000.  In  the  Greater  New  York  it  will  be  nearly  15,000 
opposite  9.000  last  year.  In  Pennsylvania  the  coal  strike  has 
increased  the  Socialist  party  vote  far  beyond  what  we  expected. 
Last  year  it  \vas  4,000;  this  year  it  is  20,000.  In  Ohio  it  has 
grown  from  4.830  to  15,000.  In  Montana  the  vote  last  year  was 
500;  this  year  it  is  5,000.  The  estimated  Socialist  party  vote 
throughout  the  entire  country  is  250,000.' 

"The  vote  of  the  Socialist  Labor  part}',  or  De  Leon  Socialists, 
shows  an  increase,  but  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  Social- 
ist party.  The  vote  for  Assembly  of  the  Socialist  Labor  part)' 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  5,709  against  4,344  last  year,  and 
in  Kings  it  is  2,498  against  1,554  last  year." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Worker  intimates  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  lost  New  York  State,  not  because  it  was  too  Social- 
istic, but  because  it  was  not  Socialistic  enough.  T/ie  Worker 
says: 

"The  'respectable  '  papers  say  that  Coler  and  Tom  L.  Johnson 
were  defeated  because  of  their  leanings  toward  Socialism.  They 
do  not  try  to  reconcile  this  claim  with  the  fact  that  the  real 
Socialist  vote  is  enormously  increased  ;  it  is  easier  to  suppress 
that  fact.  The  real  explanation  of  the  failure  of  Democratic 
politicians  to  win  on  semi-Socialistic  planks  is  that  the  working- 
men  are  learning  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  capitalist  politicians 
posing  as  'friends  of  labor,'  " 


MEANING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  VOTE. 

''y  HE  only  Democratic  "landslide"  in  the  country  on  election 
1  day  was  in  New  York  City,  where  the  Democratic  vote  for 
governor  showed  a  plurality  of  122,000  over  the  Republican 
vote.  Never  before,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Tammany  Hall, 
has  the  Democratic  plurality  touched  so  high  a  mark;  while 
Governor  Odell's  vote  in  the  city  ran  70,000  behind  his  vote  of 
two  years  ago,  but  was  substantially  the  same  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
polled  in  1898.  Out  of  seventeen  congressional  districts  in  the 
city,  the  Republicans  carried  only  two.  The  blame  for  this- 
unmistakable  Democratic  verdict  is  given  by  most  of  the  New 
York  papers  to  Mayor  Low,  whose  administration  has  caused 
"widespread  and  deep  dissatisfaction,"  according  to  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  one  of  the  journals  which  sup- 
ported him  in  his  campaign  last  year.  The  New  York  Evening- 
Post,  another  journal  friendly  to  the  Fusionists,  also  appears  to- 
think  that  the  reform  mayor  needs  a  little  reformation.     It  says : 

"Mayor  Low  solemnly  promised  to  remedy  the  police  condi- 
tions in  this  city  if  elected.  Such  improvement  as  there  has. 
been  is  of  the  slightest,  and  whatever  his  reasons,  Mr.  Low  con- 
tinues to  retain  in  office  an  incompetent  commissioner,  and 
seems  ready  to  give  up  the  task  of  police  reform  as  hopeless. 
Dives,  brothels,  gambling-hells  flourish  with  police  connivance 
as  before,  and  violations  of  the  liquor  law  continue.  In  Brook- 
lyn a  reputable  reform  organization  reports  things  worse  thaa 
under  Devery.  The  conduct  of  the  trial  of  Chief  Croker  has  dis- 
gusted friends  and  foes  alike.     The  civil-service  commission  has 


TllE  DONK  :  "  Fire  the  hod  carrier  and  give  me  the  job." 
The  Foreman  :  "  I  gave  you  a  job  once." 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press^ 

only  just  begun  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  helpless  inefficiency, 
and  there  is  a  well-definedfeeling  that  entirely  too  much  thought 
is  given  to  the  political  bearing  of  administrative  questions  by 
various  officers  of  the  city  government.  Yesterday's  vote  shows 
what  odds  are  to  be  overcome  in  1903.  Only  vigor  and  backbone 
in  the  City  Hall  and  police  department  can  insure  successfor  the 
cause  of  decency  and  honesty." 

Turning  to  Brooklyn,  we  find  the  following  paragraphs  in  The 
Eagle  : 

"The  immense  vote  against  Odell  here  has  food  for  thought  in 
it  which  Mayor  Low  and  his  cabinet  should  understand.  The 
impression  which  the  Fusion  administration  has  made  upon  the 
citizenship  of  Greater  New  York  has  been  a  vexatious  and  a 
nagging  one.  It  has  cheapened  the  contract  price  of  pavements, 
but  it  has  annoyed  about  every  small  shopkeeper  with  needless 
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restrictions  that  have  made  him  discontented.  It  has  improved 
the  style  of  municipal  art,  but  it  has  made  a  war  on  petty  signs 
which  has  suggested  the  minute  industry  that  would  pick  up  a 
needle  and  stick  it  to  the  eye  in  the  cuticle  of  the  man  suspected 
of  having  dropped  it.  It  has  sought  to  put  the  system  of  educa- 
tion on  a  scientific  basis,  but  it  has  jarred  the  affectionate  rela- 
tion between  local  schools  and  local  homes.  And  it  has  also 
been  censurably  dilatory  in  the  completion  of  new  school  struct- 
ures or  in  the  repair  and  improvement  of  old  ones. 

"It  has  done  more— and  worse.  It  has  changed  the  number- 
ing of  houses  on  the  tax  lists,  and  put  upon  owners  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  correctness  of  its  own  changes,  requiring  them  to 
see  whether  they  are  paying  their  own  taxes  or  those  of  other 
men.  It  has  revived  long  lapsed  complaints  against  liquor  sel- 
lers, which  had  been  put  to  sleep  and  of  which  those  against 
•whom  they  were  made  were  not  even  aware.  It  has  adminis- 
tered the  building  laws  in  away  to  arrest  enterprise,  chill  invest- 


ONE  SKEMS  TO  SEE  A  DIFFERENCE  AS  THE  VOTES  AKE  COUNTED. 

—  The  Columbus  Evening  Despatch. 

ment,  and  make  complicated  statutes  a  fretwork  in  which  hon- 
est, unwitting,  and  unsuspecting  owners  or  contractors  were 
sure  to  get  tangled.  It  has  fooled  with  the  police  department  on 
the  platoon  question  in  a  way  to  make  every  bluecoat  a  walking 
missionary  of  discontent.  Its  prosecution  of  the  fire  chief  has 
been  persecution,  to  the  general  mind.  It  has  enforced  sanitary 
ordinances  in  a  manner  as  technical,  as  annoying,  and  as  unnec- 
essary as  could  be  devised.  The  house  and  home  contact  of  citi- 
eens  with  their  government  has  been  made  disagreeable,  dis- 
couraging, and  irritating. 

"Instances  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Illustrations 
could  be  given  in  great  number.  But  that  is  unnecessary. 
Citizens  know  that  what  we  say  is  true.  It  has  been  their  ex- 
perience, or  the  conclusion  forced  on  them  from  the  experience 
of  others.  It  has  made  them  angry.  It  created  in  them  the  dis- 
position to  retaliate  with  their  votes  on  the  first  opportunity. 
The  retaliation  has  come.  It  was  not  logical  to  vent  on  a  state 
ticket  the  resentment  against  a  local  government.  Constituen- 
cies, however,  are  not  logical.  They  are  sentimental.  At  times 
their  sentiment  wears  a  savage  front.     This  is  one  of  the  times." 

About  the  only  paper  to  come  to  the  mayor's  defense  is  the 
New  York  Mail  and  Express,  which  says  : 

"Mayor  Low  is  not  half-way  through  his  work.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  not  discharged  every  Tammany  office-holder  nor  uprooted 
every  Tammany  evil.  Civil-service  laws  enacted  by  Republican 
legislatures  and  indorsed  by  Republican  conventions  prevent 
him  from  doing  the  former,  while  if  Tammanyism  were  so  super- 
ficial that  it  would  be  completely  overturned  in  nine  months' 
time,  there  could  not  have  been  a  very  substantial  basis  for  all 
the  charges  made  last  year  against  Tammany  rule. 

"The  fact  is  that  Tammanyism  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  no 


man,  or  group  of  men.  could  destroy  it  root  and  branch  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  work  is  being  done  as  conscientiously  and  as 
rapidly  as  is  possible.  Every  city  official  elected  last  year,  or 
appointed  since  then,  is  laboring  persistently  to  that  end.  As 
during  Mayor  Strong's  term,  the  half-way  period  finds  the 
critics  numerous  and  blatant,  but  the  work  of  reformation  goes 
on  just  the  same,  and  the  people  will  await  the  results  before 
passing  judgment  on  them.  They  certainly  did  not  do  so.  or 
pretend  to  do  so,  last  Tuesday,  whatever  else  they  had  in  mind." 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT'S   INFLUENCE  IN  THE 

ELECTION. 

pRIOR  to  the  recent  election,  the  remark  was  not  infre- 
■'■  quently  made  that  if  the  Republican  party  escaped  defeat, 
the  escape  would  be  due  to  President  Roosevelt's  personal  i)opu- 
laritj'.  Since  the  election,  practically  the  same  remark  has  been 
made  in  a  number  of  the  Republican  and  Independent  papers. 
Several  weeks  ago,  Harper' s  Weekly  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
differences  between  the  President's  attitude  on  various  questions 
and  that  of  most  of  the  other  Republican  leaders.  They  "are 
opposed  to  any  legislation  in  restraint  of  the  trusts,"  are  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act.  worship  the  Dingley  lave, 
and  would  not  make  an  effective  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  and  tobacco  ;  his  position  on  all  these  questions  has  been 
in  antagonism  to  theirs.     The  writer  continued  : 

"The  power  of  one  man  thus  to  cover  his  party  with  the  mantle 
of  his  own  strength  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  American 
politics.     Other  leaders  have  been  stronger  than  their  party,  but 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

Another  Fatal  Coal-Hole  Accideiit. 

—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

by  emphasizing  the  party's  code.  Roosevelt  is  strong  because 
he  differs  from  the  leaders.  And  it  is  especially  wonderful,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  the  situation  explicable,  that  his  own 
strength  is  due  to  his  approach  to  the  principles  of  his  party's 
adversaries.  The  Republican  party  is  making  this  campaign 
sheltered  behind  opinions  and  principles  which  its  own  leaders 
discard  and  even  denounce,  most  of  which  are  the  principles  of 
its  opponents.  It  is  because  the  President  does  not  agree  with 
his  party's  leaders  that  he  is  as  strong  as  he  is  ;  it  is  because  he, 
and  not  one  of  the  leaders,  is  the  prospective  Republican  candi- 
date of  1904,  that  his  party  has  so  excellent  a  chance  of  success 
at  the  coming  election." 

The  day  after  the  election,  Senator  Piatt  said:  "President 
Roosevelt  had  much  to  do  with  holding  the  next  Congress  for 
the   Republicans.     Many  who  voted  for  Congressmen  were  at 
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heart  voting  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  the  result  will  have  an 
important  and  far-reaching  bearing  on  the  next  national  elec- 
tion." This  statement  is  supported  by  many  papers,  most  of 
them  Republican.  "The  winning  of  Congress, "  says  the  New 
York  Press  (Rep.),  "when  we  note  how  the  cities  behaved  and 
when  we  examine  the  country  returns,  was  quite  as  much  a 
Roosevelt  victory  as  the  winning  of  San  Juan  and  the  winning 
of  New  York  in  1898.  It  was  largely  a  personal  Roosevelt 
triumph."  President  Roosevelt  is  "the  most  valuable  asset  of 
the  Republican  party, "  observes  the  Pittsburg  Crt^-*?//^  (Rep.). 
The  Philadelphia  Z^^j'^'^r  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  many  of  his  countrymen  who  thought  they 
were  voting  on  Tuesday  for  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  really  voted, 
unconscious  of  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  them,  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  or  rather  for  the  policies  they  thought  he  would  vote 
for  if  he  were  in  their  place."  Other  papers  that  regard  the 
President's  popularity  as  a  factor  in  the  elections  are  the  Boston 
Traitscript  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  and  the 
Journal  of  Comvierce.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  an  uncom- 
promisingly Republican  paper,  indorses  the  statement  made  by 
Harper' s  Weekly  in  the  following  comment ; 

"President  Roosevelt  led  with  his  proposal  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  regulation  of  trusts.  For  a  decade  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  has  been  on  the  statute  book.  It  has  proved  inade- 
quate. Many  deprecated  reopening  the  '  trust  issue. '  President 
Roosevelt  refused  to  take  counsel  with  fears.  He  outlined  a 
bold,  comprehensive  constitutional  course.  He  was  attacked 
and  criticized.  Where  would  New  York  have  been  if  President 
Roosevelt's  broad  policy  had  not  forced  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  perilous  extreme  of  national  ownership  of  anthracite  and  all 
public  services? 

"The  trust  issue  was  lifted  from  the  hands  of  demagogs  to  the 
level  of  statesmen  by  President  Roosevelt's  New  England 
speeches,  and  the  Republican  party  once  more,  as  in  the  past, 
stands  ready  to  deal  with  an  issue  of  mingled  morals  and  politics 
on  lines  that  look  to  a  permanent  solution.  So  on  the  tariff  the 
Republican  party  has  refused  to  tie  itself  to  schedules.  It 
stands  on  the  principle  of  protection,  and  it  proposes  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  changing  need  of  each  period,  protecting  in- 
dustry, stimulating  production,  and  ready  to  alter  rates,  if  any, 
which  experience,  the  facts,  and  a  just  view  show  aid  monopoly 
or  'trusts.'  So  on  the  isthmian  canal,  Cuba,  our  colonial  policy, 
irrigation,  a  new  navy,  and,  above  all,  on  foreign  affairs  the 
Republican  party  has  faced  the  various  signs  of  reaction  with  a 
policy  fresh,  forward,  farseeing,  and  world-wide. 

"There  were  public  men  and  papers  who  urged  a  different 
policy,  one  of  torpor,  quiescence,  and  evasion.     They  wanted  no 


new  policy,  they  shut  tlieir  eyes  to  new  issues,  and  they  treated 
a  tariff  revised,  when  it  needed  revision,  as  a  thing  too  sacred  to 
discuss.  They  were  unable  to  control  either  the  President  or 
the  party,  and  the  Republican  party  has  added  another  victory 
to  its  long  series  of  political  triumphs,  and  President  Roosevelt 
returns  to  the  duties  of  the  day  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
future  with  the  unmistakable  indorsement  and  approval  of  the 
American  people." 


RACE  SEPARATION    IN   STREET-CARS. 

THE  "Jim  Crow  "  car  law  for  separate  accommodations  for 
blacks  and  whites  went  into  operation  last  week  in  New 
Orleans.  No  provision  is  made  for  separate  cars,  but  partitions, 
so-called,  of  wire  or  rope  divide  the  car  into  compartments — one 
for  the  whites  and  one  for  the  negroes.  The  effect  of  the  law  is 
to  give  the  negroes  comfort,  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
"and  to  add  to  the  white  man's  burden,  altho  the  measure  was 
passed  to  please  him."  Just  what  1  he  Picayune  refers  to  as  the 
"white  man's  burden"  may  be  seen  from  the  following  editorial 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  : 

"It  is  becoming  quite  evident  that  the  operation  of  the 'Jim 
Crow  car  law  '  on  the  street-railways  of  New  Orleans  is  working 
no  little  hardship  upon  persons  who  were  clamorous  for  its 
adoption.  The  separate  compartments  set  aside — sometimes  by 
a  screen,  but  more  frequently  by  a  rope  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  car — for  the  two  races,  provide,  on  the  one 
hand,  ample  space  for  the  negroes  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
too  inadequate  accommodations  for  the  whites.  The  result  is 
that  in  almost  every  car — and  especially  in  cars  that  run  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours,  when  traffic  is  heaviest 
—the  whites  are  compelled  to  stand  in  the  aisles,  hanging  on  as 
best  they  can  to  straps,  or  to  remain  outside  the  door  on  the 
platforms,  where  they  are  frequently  packed  so  densely  that  one 
enters  or.  leaves  the  car  with  considerable  difficulty;  and  fre- 
quently the  seats  to  be  used  exclusively  by  negroes  are  not  all 
occupied,  and,  on  some  of  the  cars,  are  quite  empty.  The 
temptation  to  take  these  vacant  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  car  is  at 
times  exceedingly  strong,  and  but  for  the  conductor's  warning 
voice  it  would  in  many  cases  be  easy  for  unthinking  whites  to 
yield  to  this  temptation.  Two  considerations,  however,  deter 
the  whites  from  sitting  in  compartments  set  aside  for  the  blacks. 
Of  these  the  first  is,  that  to  do  .so  would  classify  the  white  pas- 
sengers as  a  negro,  and  the  second  is,  that  to  take  one  of  these 
rear  seats  involves  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25.     So  there  you  are  ! 

"The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  somewhat  limited  railway 
facilities  provided  since  the  street-railway  strike  ended  have, 
under  the  operation  of  this  'Jim  Crow  law,'  made  travel  on  the 
traction   lines  of  this   city   exceedingly   uncomfortable   for  the 
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whites.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  white  passengers  must 
needs  'grin  and  bear  it '  and  seek  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
'the  color  line'  is  being  drawn  sharply  in  New  Orleans.  The 
negro  passenger,  in  the  mean  time,  takes  his  roomy  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  car  and  rides  comfortably  wherever  he  wishes  to  go. 
As  they  look  up  at  the  white  passengers  packed  in  the  aisles  and 
crowded  on  the  platform,  the  sun-kissed  children  of  Ilam  maybe 
pardoned  if  they  now  and  then  be  caught  smiling.  They  cer- 
tainly can  afford  to  'bear'  it,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
have  the  right  to  ' grin. '  " 

In  Mobile,  last  week,  a  similar  law  went  into  operation.  The 
Register  of  that  city  is  not  ready  to  comment  upon  the  meas- 
ure, but  declares  that  it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  ".There  is 
reason,"  it  adds,  "to  believe  that  it  will  result  in  good  for  all 
concerned." 


tr.'ict,  to  be  valiil  in  law,  must  be  formed  between  parlies  of 
mature  age,  with  an  honest  intention  in  said  parties  to  do  what 
they  agree.  The  least  concealment,  fraud,  or  intention  to  de- 
ceive, if  proved,  annuls  the  contract. 

"A  boy  can  not  contract  for  an  acre  of  land  or  a  horse  until  he 
is  twenty-one,  l>ut  he  may  contract  for  a  wife  at  fourteen.  If  a 
man  sell  a  horse  and  the  j)urcliasor  find  in  him  'great  incompati- 


VALEDICTORY   ARTICLES   BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH 
CADY   STANTON. 

THE  vigor  and  clearness  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's 
mind,  even  up  to  the  verge  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
on  October  26,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  are  displayed  in  two 
articles  from  her  pen  published  a  few  days  later,  one  in  Collier' s 
Weekly  and  the  other  in  the  New  York  American.  It  is  likely 
that  the  former  article  was  in  press  when  the  end  came  ;  the 
latter  article,  we  are  told,  she  sent  in  only  three  days  before  she 
died.  In  the  first,  she  took  the  ground  that  the  "  woman-suffrage 
battle"  is  "nearly  won, "  a  contention  that  is  disputed,  by  the 
way,  in  practically  all  the  newspaper  comments  on  her  life.  She 
wrote : 

"In  what  has  been  already  accomplished  for  the  emancipation 
of  woman  from  the  degradation  of  the  long  past,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  a  backward  movement.  The  law  of  progress  is  ever 
onward.  We  have  now  in  this  republic  full  suffrage  for  women 
in  four  States,  municipal  suffrage  in  one,  school  suffrage  in 
twenty-five  ;  the  question  is  up  for  discussion  in  many  of  our 
legislative  assemblies,  and  in  a  great  many  of  the  clubs  of  both 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country. 

"Full  suffrage  has  recently  been  granted  to  women  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  New  South  Wales 
municipal  suffrage  in  England  and  all  her  colonies;  and  the 
question  frequently  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Commons 

"There  seems  to  be  just  now  in  the  suffrage  movement  a  call 
for  some  specific  work  to  do.  On  the  surface  of  things  at  least, 
this  is  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  and  indifference  alike 
among  friends  and  foes,  and  what  we  need  is  some  new  incentive 
for  organized  work,  some  new  element  to  intensify  its  hold  on 
public  attention.  A  valuable  suggestion  has  already  been  made 
— that  our  President  should  be  asked  to  recommend,  in  his  com- 
ing message  to  Congress,  an  amendment  to  the  national  Consti- 
tution enfranchizing  the  women  of  the  nation. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  first  President  who  has  ever,  in  an 
official  capacity,  recommended  this  act  of  justice.  When  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture he  urged  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the  State,  and 
has  many  times,  in  public  and  private,  expressed  his  approval 
of  this  measure.  In  so  doing,  he  has  simply  reechoed  the  grand 
declarations  of  the  Fathers,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  this 
republic:  'No  just  government  can  be  formed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.'  'Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny.'  Abraham  Lincoln  immortalized  himself  by  the  eman- 
cipation of  a  race.  Theodore  Roosevelt  might  now  immortalize 
himself  by  crowning  thirty-five  millions  of  women  citizens  of 
this  republic." 

Her  article  in  The  American  deals  with  divorce,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  that  her  views  were  uncom- 
monly liberal : 

"If  marriage  is  a  human  institution,  about  which  man  may 
legislate,  it  seems  but  just  that  he  should  treat  this  branch  of  his 
legislation  with  the  same  common  sense  that  he  applies  to  all 
others.  If  it  is  a  mere  legal  contract,  then  should  it  be  subject 
to  the  restraints  and  privileges  of  all  other  contracts.     A  con- 


Copyrjght  b;  Charles  Culver  Jubiuon. 

MRS.   ELIZABETH  CADV  STANTON. 

bility  of  temper  ' — a  disposition  to  stand  still  when  the  owner  is 
in  haste  to  go — the  sale  is  null  and  void  ;  the  man  and  his  horse 
part  company. 

"But  in  marriage,  no  matter  how  much  fraud  and  deception 
are  practised,  nor  how  cruelly  one  or  both  parties  have  been 
misled,  no  matter  how  young  or  inexperienced  or  thoughtless  the 
parties,  nor  how  unequal  their  condition  and  position  in  life,  the 
contract  can  not  be  annuled  in  this  State 

"Ii  you  think  ft  wise  to  legislate  on  human  affections,  pray 
make  your  laws  with  reference  to  what  our  natures  are  ;  let  them 
harmonize  in  some  measure  with  the  immutable  laws  of  God. 

"A  very  wise  father  once  remarked  that  in  the  government  of 
his  children  he  forbade  as  few  things  as  i)ossible  ;  a  wise  legisla- 
tion would  do  the  same. 

"It  is  folly  to  make  laws  uii  subjects  beyond  human  preroga- 
tive, knowing  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they  must  be 
set  aside. 

"To  make  laws  that  man  can  not  and  will  not  obey  serves  to 
bring  all  law  into  contempt. 

"It  is  all-important  in  a  republican  government  that  the  people 
should  respect  the  laws,  for  if  we  throw  law  to  the  winds  what 
becomes  of  civil  government? 

"So  long  as  people  marry  from  consideration  of  policy — from 
every  possible  motive  but  the  true  one — discord  and  division 
must  be  the  result. 

"So  long  as  the  State  provides  no  education  for  youth  on  these 
questions  and  throws  no  safeguards  around  the  formation  of 
marriage  ties,  it  is  in  honor  bound  to  open  wide  the  door  of 
escape." 
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INSURANCE   AND   CFIIME. 

•"T^HKRE  is  a  flavorof  deviltry  about  insurance  frauds  that  is 
A  i>«culiar,  whether  they  are  committed  by  insurer  or  in- 
sured." remarks  Mr.  Alexander  Colin  Campbell,  in  his  new 
book  on  the  above  topic.  And  he  goes  on  to  prove  his  statement 
in  four  hundred  pages  of  discussion  of  the  ships  sent  down  with 
all  on  board,  the  buildings  burned,  and  the  lives  of  relatives, 
benefactors,  and  little  children  destroyeil  for  insurance  money, 
and  the  frauds  practised  by  bt)gus  concerns  that  have,  in  recent 
years  and  in  States  like  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  robbed 
poor  people  of  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  aggregate,  by  wildcat 
insurance  schemes.  Mr.  Campbell  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
attacking  insurance  itself,  in  which  he  firmly  believes;  but  he  is 
trying  to  rid  it  of  its  evil  accompaniments.  His  is  the  first  book 
on  this  topic,  and  it  displays  thoroughness,  breadth,  and  scholarly 
style  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Many  of  the  chapters  read  like  a 
romance : 

He  says,  by  way  of  introduction  : 

"Here  we  have  a  fearful  vista  of  evil  opened  to  our  sight. 
And,  as  we  go  on  with  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  that  oc- 
curring which  we  might  expect.  We  shall  tind  that  not  merelj- 
has  insurance  provoked  people  to  fraud,  forgery,  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  to  conspiracies  to  carry  on  all  these,  but  it  has 
made  barratry  a  trade,  arson  a  business,  and  murder  a  fine  art; 
that  there  is  hardly  a  crime  in  the  calendar  of  which  it  has  not 
been  the  prolific  mother  and  the  assiduous  and  successful  nurse. 

"But  even  this  is  not  all.  As  frauds  committed  by  the  insurer 
are  the  worst  possible  frauds,  so  are  crimes  committed  by  the 
insured  the  worst  possible  crimes.  Some  of  these  crimes  have 
become  notorious  throughout  the  world,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
them  have  attained  the  topmost  height  of  that  bad  eminence 
upon  which  the  world  pillories  the  memory  of  the  worst  crimi- 
nals of  our  race.  In  these  more  brutal  acts  of  villainj',  the 
tret»chery  which  gives  to  frauds  committed  by  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  employees  so  bad  a  character  is  to  be  traced. 
They  indicate,  moreover,  the  poisoning  of  the  most  sacred  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  members  of  society.  In  thousands  of 
•cases  the  employer  has  sent  his  workmen  to  death  in  order  to 
make  sordid  gain  through  an  insurance  contract.  In  thousands 
of  cases^the  master  of  a  ship,  the  man  to  whom  the  crew  looked 
for  guidance  through  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  has  given  over  all 
or  part  of  his  crew  to  Davy  Jones  that  an  insurance  fraud  might 
fructify  in  gold  for  himself  and  his  accomplices.  The  cup  has 
been  poisoned,  again  and  again,  by  wife  or  child,  so  that  the 
corpse  of  the  husband  or  father  might  be  presented  to  the  insur- 
ance company  as  a  voucher  for  the  payment  of  money.  Worse 
than  that,  if  worse  be  possible,  the  golden  bribe  of  insurance  has 
caused  the  natural  guardians  of  children  to  neglect  their  care; 
it  has  even  caused  the  mother  to  smother  the  babe  at  her  breast. 
There  is  no  relation  known  in  our  social  life  too  sacred  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  insurance,  and  made  the  means  of  crimes  so 
revolting  that  nothing  but  the  hope  of  preventing,  to  some  ex- 
tent, their  recurrence  can  so  far  overcome  our  horror  and  loathing 
as  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  them." 

It  is  certainly  a  fearful  panorama  that  is  given  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters  devoted  to  the  crimes  committed  for  insurance 
money  and  the  gigantic  frauds  committed  by  dishonest  insurance 
concerns.  But  no  radical  remedial  legislation  is  proposed.  Mr. 
Campbell  would  enforce  the  simple  law  that  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary must  show  an  "insurable  interest "  in  the  person  or  object 
insured,  and  would  leave  the  rest  to  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment.    He  says : 

"I  look  for  a  minimum  of  good  from  legislation,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  good  from  the  direct  action  of  public  opinion.  My  an- 
swer to  the  question,  'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'  is, 
therefore,  a  plea  that  this  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  of  the  public's. 
It  is  the  aflEair  of  'the  man  in  the  street. '  to  whom  this  book  is 
addressed.  In  short,  the  question  is,  really,  not,  What  are 
others  going  to  do  about  it?  but,  What  ave_you,  reader,  going  to 
do  about  it?  I  venture  the  opinion  that,  if  you  will  make  up 
your  mind  to  encourage  those  who  carry  on  insurance  properly 


in  yjiir  interest,  and  to  discourage — and  repress,  if  necessary— 
those  who  carry  on  this  business  regardless  of  your  rights  and 
welfare  as  a  citizen,  insurance  will  be  improved  to-morrow." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

A  ii'RKEVlrust  would  be  national  calamity  this  moath.—Tke  Birmin^. 
ham  Age-Herald. 

"  I  am  a  Republican  still."  exclaims  Senator  Billy  Mason.  This  ought  to 
settle  all  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  a  still  Hilly  is.  —  The  Allanla  Journal. 

A  Butte,  Mont.,  editor  has  fatally  shot  a  physician.  Perhaps  the  physi- 
cian didn't  take  his  paper.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.— 7"Atf  Houston 
Post. 

Mayor  Tom  Johnson  hit  a  man  who  called  him  a  liar.  By  this  action  ho 
has  set  at  rest  all  doubts  of  his  ambition.    He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Senate. 

—  The  Detroit  News. 

General  Uribe-URIBE  is  evidently  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families;  one  that  was  established  before  the  invention  of  ditto  marks.— 
The  Washington  Star. 

And  now  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  a  man  may  not  drive  a  horse 
through  the  streets  of  Chicago  without  a  union  card.    How  about  walking? 

—  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Attorney-General  Knox's  assurance  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
power  in  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  might  give  comfort  to  the  country 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  propose  to  ex- 
haust any  of  ii.—  The  Boston  Traveler. 

John  O'Donnell,  who  tried  to  slap  Mr.  Balfour's  face  in  Parliament 

yesterday,  must  have  forgot  himself  and  thought  he  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Secretary  Root's  recommendation  of  disappearing  carriages  will  be 
heartily  favored  by  the  people  if  the  classification  includes  racing  auto- 
mobiles.—7V/^  New  York  Mail  a?id  Express. 

It  is  said  that  President  Roosevelt  is  not  pleased  with  the  changes  in  the 
White  House.  The  President,  at  least,  doesn't  want  too  many  changes  in 
the  While  House. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  contemporary  observes  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  looks  like  a 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  take  life  easj'.  Of  course.  We  have  all  heard 
about  the  Siam  ease. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  NEW  innovation  for  the  automobiles.  Over  in  Turin  lately,  forty 
autos  participated  in  a  cotillion.  Breakdowns  are  about  all  they  engage  in 
in  this  country,  as  yet.— 7'//^  Star  of  Hope^  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

This  is  Official. — Texas  is  a  symphony,  a  vast  hunk  of  mellifluence,  an 
eternal  melody  of  loveliness,  a  grand  anthem  of  agglomerated  and  majestic 
beneficence.  Texas  is  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  sky  set  to  music. 
Grand  Old  Texas  \—The  Dallas  News. 

Wall  Street  Arithmetic : 

lo  mills  make  one  trust, 
lo  trusts  make  one  combine, 
lo  combines  make  one  merger, 
lo  mergers  make  one  magnate, 
I  magnate  makes  all  the  money. 

—  The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin, 


J.  Bull  -.    "  I  say,  Sam,  anything  I  can  do  for  you  South  Pacificwards.> " 

— The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MR.   HOWELLS  ON    READING   FOR   GIRLS. 

IF  American  girls  are  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
course  of  reading  which  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  outlines  for 
their  benefit  in  the  current  issue  of  Harper' s  Bazar,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  will  need  to  exercise  a  stern  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. For  at  the  outset  of  his  article  (which  bears  the  title, 
"What  Should  Girls  Read?"),  Mr.  Howells  assumes  that  the 
really  indispensable  part  of  a  girl's  reading  is  that  which  per- 
tains to  "history,  biography,  travels,  studies  in  the  speculative 
and  exact  sciences,  and  philosophic  and  critical  essays."  Fic- 
tion and  poetry  should  be  read  "least  and  last."  They  are  "the 
sweets  at  the  banquet,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  one  does  not 
begin  with  the  dessert,  or  make  a  whole  meal  of  it."  Mr. 
Howells  continues : 

"First  of  all,  I  should  think,  a  girl  had  better  read  history, 
which,  ever  since  Gibbon  imagined  his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,'  the  greatest  in  its  kind,  has  been  so  delight- 
fully written  that  tiction  itself  can  scarcely  outmatch  it  in  mas- 
terpieces, tho  the  century  past  has  been  the  heyday  of  fiction. 

"It  is  no  doubt  well  to  begin  with  Greece  and  Rome,  but  after 
some  outliao  of  the  classic  story  has  been  got  into  the  mind, 
one  can  not  go  amiss,  however  one  wanders.  Any  time,  any 
country,  any  people,  can  as  well  follow  as  another,  but  the 
great  countries  to  know  of  are  Italy,  Fngl.ind,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French  Americas.  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Russia.  Let  a  girl  read  anything  concerning  these  coun- 
tries that  she  can  lay  her  little  or  large  hand  on  ;  but  if  she 
chances  on  a  charming  book  (and  she  can  hardly  fail  of  one  or 
more)  about  the  Scandinavian  countries,  or  Switzerland,  or 
Turkey,  or  India,  let  her  not  fail  to  read  that  because  these  are 
not  the  first  countries  of  the  world.  Arabia  is  almost  one  of  the 
most  important  (little  as  she  would  think  it),  because  of  the  rise 
of  the  widest-spread  superstition  in  the  world,  and  Ockley's 
'  History  of  the  Saracens  '  is  a  feast.  I  would  not  have  her  try 
over-hard  to  read  history  in  course  ;  there  is  a  delight  certainly 
in  seeing  how  the  pieces  of  the  great  puzzle  fit  into  one  another ; 
but  no  passage  of  history  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  rest.  I 
should  say  that  the  only  histories  to  be  avoided  were  the  dull 
ones ;  they  are  the  useless  ones ;  I  would  not  read  such  a  one 
myself,  for  love  or  money." 

History  is  "biography  depersonalized,"  or,  rather,  "it  is  an 
essence  of  biography. "  Mr.  Howells  advises  girls  to  "read  his- 
tory in  order  to  get  a  perspective,  and  after  that  to  read  all  the 
biographies  that  amuse  you,  carefully  avoiding  those  that  bore 
you.'"  He  writes  further: 

"The  pleasure  that  comes  from  reading  history  and  biography 
will  have  in  it  the  germ  of  a  curiosity  concerning  what  others 
have  thought  of  the  impersonal  or  personal  narrative  in  hand. 
This  curiosity  should  naturally,  as  it  would  usefully,  result  in 
reading  criticism,  which  is  excellent  literature  for  girls  as  well 
as  men.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  course  of  modern  publication  has 
been  rather  away  from  the  old-fashioned  English  reviews  which 
flourished  through  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  The  Edinburgh  and  The  Quarterly  still  exist,  and 
still  yield  with  traditional  fulness  a  supply  of  criticism  which  in 
the  case  of  each  article  is  an  ample  study  of  the  topic.  The 
criticism  may  be  good,  or  it  may  be  bad  ;  and  the  article  may  be 
good  when  the  criticism  is  bad.  Macaulay's  miscellaneous 
essays  may  all  be  profitably  and  pleasurably  read  for  their  rare 
and  charming  knowledge,  tho  his  taste  in  literature  is  often 
crude  and  commonplace." 

Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  the  girl  who  reads  reviews  "will 
agreeably  surprise  herself,  by  and  by,  with  the  extent  of  her  in- 
formation." Moreover,  "if  she  is  a  girl  of  mind  (and  if  she  is 
not,  she  had  better  not  read  at  all)  she  will  now  and  then  dis- 
sent from  the  reviewer's  opinions,  and  that  is  one  way  to  having 
opinions  of  her  own  which  are  worth  having.  Her  doubts  may 
send  her  to  the  author  reviewed,  and  if  he  is  a  poet  or  novelist. 


it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  rich  acquaintance  in  imaginary 
literature."     We  quote  again  : 

"Most  novels  are  worse  than  worthless,  not  because  they  are 
wicked,  but  because  they  are  silly  and  helplessly  false.  Among 
the  worst  of  the  worse  than  worthless  are  the  historical  novels, 
which  pervert  and  distort  history,  not  so  much  becau.se  the 
authors  are  wilfully  indifferent  to  the  facts,  as  because  they 
have  not  tlie  historical  sense.  A  very,  very  few  novels  in  this 
kind  are  above  contempt,  but  these  are  so  good  that  they  redeem 
all  their  kind.  Some  of  Scott's  (but  not  many),  Manzoni's 
'I  Promessi  Sposi,'  .Stendhal's 'Chartreuse  de  Parme,' Tolstoy's 
'  War  and  Peace, '  D'Azeglio's  '  Nicolo  de'  Lapi, '  and  the  novels 
of  Erckmann-Chatrian  treating  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns 
are  books  of  such  superlative  excellence  as  to  give  one  pause  in 
any  headlong  censure  of  the  class  they  dignify.  .  .  .  But  when 
a  poor  girl  has  read  them,  what  shall  she  do?  Go  on  from  them 
to  worse  novels?  By  no  means;  she  must  go  back  to  the  best, 
and  read  them  again  and  keep  reading  them,  and  them  only. 
This  was  counsel  I  meant  to  give  her  with  respect  to  the  history, 
biography,  and  criticism  which  I  would  have  her  mainly  read, 
but  it  is  far  more  i)ertinent  in  respect  to  imaginative  literature. 
No  one  really  hears  an  opera  at  the  first  hearing;  it  is  at  the 
second,  third,  tenth,  or  twentieth  hearing  that  one  begins  to 
hear  it ;  and  the  case  is  much  the  same  with  any  work  of  art. 
When  you  first  see  a  picture,  statue,  edifice,  you  do  not  see  if, 
you  have  only  looked  at  it ;  and  you  have  not  read  a  great  novel 
at  the  first  reading.  If  it  is  a  great  novel,  it  will  make  you  wish 
to  read  it  again  ;  tho  this  is  not  the  prime  test  of  a  great  novel. 
If  it  has  been  written  in  sympathetic  ink,  as  a  novel  always 
shovild  be.  the  warmth  of  your  liking  in  repeated  perusals  can 
alone  bring  out  the  lines  and  colors  of  character  and  situation 
and  design  ;  and  it  is  better  to  read  a  great  novel  many  times 
than  to  read  many  novels,  even  good  novels. 

"As  for  poetry,  there  are  lines  of  it  that  seem  to  reveal  their 
whole  meaning  only  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  years.  It  is 
better  to  know  the  last,  sweet  significance  of  such  lines  than  the 
ready  purport  of  shallower  verse  ;  it  is  better  to  have  read  many 
times  the  poems  where  they  occur  than  to  have  read  once  the 
many  poems  where  they  do  not  occur.  But,  in  fact,  the  master- 
poets  are  few.  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  one 
may  reasonably  hope  to  read  these,  and  tho  these  are  not  the 
whole  story,  they  are  the  heart  of  it.  Doubtless  the  greatest 
delight  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the  minor  masters  who  are  still  not 
so  many  that  a  girl  who  loves  poetry  can  not  know  them.  Yet, 
here,  again.  I  would  not  have  her  follow  any  hard-and-fast  rule. 
I  would  have  her  read  poetry  for  the  high  pleasure  of  it,  with  no 
base  alloy  of  duty  in  the  fine  motive,  to  the  inevitable  effect  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  pride." 


THE   DEVIL   IN    POETIC    REPRESENTATION. 

IN  religion,  the  devil  is  believed  to  have  lost  caste.  As  the 
personification  of  the  principle  of  evil  and  sin,  he  has  played 
a  most  important  part  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  development, 
and  a  history  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  devil  would  fill 
several  volumes.  But  from  the  sphere  of  religious  creed  and 
controversy,  where  Satan  was  born  and  in  which  he  was  for  a 
time  confined,  he  has  been  transferred  by  the  poets  and  imagi- 
native writers  into  the  sphere  of  mere  literature,  and  how  he 
has  fared  there  forms  the  subject  of  a  fascinating  story  which  is 
more  easily  told. 

In  substantially  these  words  does  a  Polish  critic,  Ignace 
Matoushevski,  introduce  an  elaborate  study  of  the  poetic  evolu- 
tion of  the  devil.  He  shows  that,  practically,  each  nation  has 
its  own  species  of  demonological  literature,  and  that  general  cul- 
tural changes  invariably  affect  the  status  and  characteristics  of 
the  devil.  The  results  of  the  author's  researches  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Demonism  exists  in  every  literature  ;  but  whereas  in  certain 
civilizations  it  has  yielded  ripe,  complete,  robust  conceptions  of 
the  Satanic  character,  in  others  there  has  hardlj'  been  anj-  modi- 
fication of  the  early,  vague,  faint  conception  of  the  embodiment 
of  evil.     This  difference  has  not  been  coincident  with  a  diflfer- 
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ence  in  literary  culture.  For  example,  in  Persian  literature  of 
antique  times  we  eiicuiiiUer  demons  of  a  fully  developed  type 
and  well-detined  truits,  whereas  ia  ttiu  literature  o[  ancient 
India  we  find  nothing  but  insignificant  little  figures  of  "evil 
spirits,"  tho  in  respect  of  power  and  breadth  that  literature  was 
superior,  not  inferior,  to  the  literature  of  Persia. 

Etpially  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  Satanic  figures  of  for- 
midable proportions  in  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  tho  art  and 
poetry  with  tiicse  peoples  reached  the  heights  of  esthetic  genius. 
Nor  is  there  anything  noteworthy  about  the  demonography  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  literature.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Christian  peoples  that  we  find  serious  poetic  preoccupation 
with  the  devil's  personality,  and  we  soon  discover  that  in  the 
portraiture  of  Satanic  types  there  is  disclosed  the  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  esthetic  conceptions  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  To  specify:  with  the  Germanic  Protestant  nations  heroic 
types,  like  Milton's  Satan,  or  Kyron's  Lucifer,  or  Goethe's  Me- 
phistopheles.  gained  ascendency  ;  while  the  Latin»Caiholic  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  have  steadily  reduced  the  king  of  the 
lower  world  to  the  condition  of  a  subonlinate  servant  of  heaven 
(as  in  Calderon)  or  to  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  Creator,  as  in  Dante 
or  'I'asso. 

In  the  various  creations  of  Christian  poets,  two  types  of  Satan 
are  clearly  distinguishable.  One  is  endowed  with  many  higher 
traits— energy,  power,  daring,  and  persistence.  The  other  type 
is  represented  as  weak  and  impotent  before  the  omnipotent  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  assumes  the  character  rather  of  an  unwor- 
thy slave  than  of  a  rebellious  archangel. 

These  two  types  have  developed  side  by  side  in  a  whole  series 
of  poetic  productions,  and  the  former  finally  attain  full  stature 
in  the  masterpieces  of  Byron  and  Goethe.  Only,  Byron  gave 
the  devil  positive  qualities,  while  the  great  German  poet  made 
him  a  thoroughgoing  representative  of  negation.  Mephistoph- 
eles  is  really  a  symbol  of  certain  sides  of  human  personality 
and  mind,  a  protagonist  of  certain  philosophical  ideas.  In  him, 
Goethe  embodied  the  principle  of  evil  and  skepticism.  Nowhere 
in  the  "  Faust "  poem  does  the  author  speak  of  the  fall  of 
Mej)histopheies  from  heaven  ;  he  had  never  been  an  angel,  like 
the  Satan  of  religious  dogma;  he  had  always,  since  the  begin- 
ning, if  not  even  from  an  earlier  time,  been  the  devil.  Hence 
Goethe  gave  him  no  quality,  no  proclivity,  which  could  suggest 
departed  or  lost  glory  and  radiance.  Mephistopheles,  so  to 
speak,  is  a  devil  from  head  to  foot,  tho  not  a  monster  after  the 
fashion  of  his  medieval  prototypes.  Here  the  poet  displayed  his 
insight.  Were  the  devil  painted  as  a  monster,  he  would  cease  to 
allure  the  weak  and  worldly  minded — for  he  would  repel  instead 
of  attracting  humanity,  and  his  power  for  evil  would  be  gone. 

Byron's  Lucifer  is  the  opposite  of  Mephistoplieles.  The  rest- 
less and  discontented  English  poet  saw  in  the  devil  not  a  vile 
traitor,  not  a  mean  serf,  not  an  impotent  skeptic,  but  a  proud, 
haughty  conspirator.  In  this  he  followed  Milton,  but  with  a 
difference.  Milton,  while  clothing  Satan  with  heroic  attributes, 
emphasized,  with  fidelity  to  religion,  the  criminal  and,  to  man- 
kind, disastrous  character  of  his  rebellion,  whereas  Byron  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  shared  this  feeling  of  indignation  and 
dislike  against  his  Lucifer. 

Since  Goethe  and  Byron,  the  poets  have  departed  even  more 
widely  from  the  dogmatic  conception  of  the  devil.  Disregard- 
ing tradition,  they  have  invested  Satan  with  noble   traits,  and 


this  process  of  gradual  ennoblement  has  been  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  intellectual  development  of  humanity.  Fvery 
age  has  fashioned  the  devil  after  its  own  image.  With  the 
growth  of  unbelief,  doubt,  and  free-thought  (in  the  technical 
sense),  the  devil  has  assumed  a  more  and  more  refined  and  at- 
tractive physiognomy,  morally  speaking,  till  he  is  to  many  the 
keen,  witty  representative  of  criticism,  the  serious,  if  one-sided, 
thampion  of  progress  and  culture  and  independence.  In  his 
famous  "Hymn  to  the  Devil,"  Carducci,  the  greatest  living 
Italian  poet,  boldly  applies  this  last  conception. 

In  other  modern  [Kjclic  representations  the  devil  becomes  a 
sort  of  Christian  Proineliieus.  an  innocent  victim  of  force,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  symbol  of  revolution  and  protest.  In  monistic 
poetrj',  of  course,  even  this  notion  is  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
view  which  denies  the  antithesis  between  good  and  evil  and 
regards  everything  as  a  neces.sary  factor  in  the  cosmic  movement 
toward  an  unknown  end. 

The  final  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  are  these — that 
dualism  in  religio-philosophical  conceptions  has  favored  the 
development  of  the  devil,  as  conceived  by  poets,  into  a  powerful 
and  positive  type,  and  that  monism  has  necessarily  beggared 
and  reduced  him  to  insignificance  ;  that  Protestantism  has  been 
a  more  fruitful  soil  for  demonological  poetry  than  Catholicism, 
in  which  the  opposition  of  heaven  and  hell  has  received  less 
emphatic  expression  ;  and  that,  naturally,  the  greatest  Satanic 
types  have  been  portrayed  or  created  by  Protestant  countries, 
notably  by  England. —  Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 

ESKIMO   ART  AND   LITERATURE. 

F'^ROM  Godthaab,  Greenland,  a  village  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred   inhabitants,   comes   the   news  of  the  death  of  Lars 
Moller,  the  pioneer  journalist  of  the  Eskimo  race.     The  Garten- 
latibe  (Berlin)  prints  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  unique  char- 
acter, and  of  his  labors  on  behalf 
of  Eskimo  art  and  literature  : 

"  More  than  forty  years  ago, 
the  Danish  authorities,  wiio 
have  always  endeavored  to  de- 
velop the  capabilities  of  the 
Eskimo,  discovered  Moller' s  in- 
tellectual superiority  to  the  mass 
of  his  race,  and  assisted  him  to 
go  to  Copenhagen  and  learn  the 
printer's  trade.  Upon  his  return 
to  Godthaab  in  i860  he  opened 
a  printing-office  and  issued  a 
book  of  illustrations  of  Eskimo 
life,  all  drawn  and  engraved  by 
natives.  Three  of  the  pictures 
are  here  reproduced.  One  rep- 
resents a  young  Eskimo  lady  in 
full  dress.  A  second,  which 
shows  the  interior  of  the  house  of 

a  wealthy  Eskimo  family,  is  remarkable  for  profusion  of  pictur- 
esque detail,  and  substantially  correct  drawing.     It  is  interest- 


LARS    MOI.LER    AND    HIS   FAMILY. 


AN   ESKIMO  INTERIOR. 


ESKIMO  LADY  IN  FULL 
DRESS. 


KENAKE,"  THE  INVULNERABLE. 


PICTURES   DRAWN   AND   ENGRAVED    BY    ESKIMOS. 
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ing  to  note  that  while  the  women  are  busy  wiih  various  house- 
hold duties,  the  men  are  reading  and  smoking.  The  ihinl 
illustration  depicts  the  mythical  '  Kenake  '  who,  according  to  the 
Eskimo  legend,  could  make  himself  invisible  to  luiropean  eyes 
and  invulnerable  to  European  weapons.  In  the  illustration  he 
is  represented  as  exhibiting  these  wonderful  ])o\vers  in.solently 
and  naively  by  pulling  up  his  shut  and  holding  the  muzzle  of 
the  French  sailor's  gun  against  his  flesh. 

"Subsequently    Moller   founded  an  illustrated  journal  in  the 
Eskimo  language  to  which  he  contributed  drawings,  verses,  and 
news    items.      He   accompanied    Nordenskiold    in    some   of   liis 
journeyings,    and    the    e-xplorer     speaks 
highly   of    his    intelligence    and   artistic 
talent. 

"Moller  also  introduced  jjhotography 
among  his  people,  working  until  recently 
with  an  old-fashioned  camera  and  wet 
plates,  but  producing  excellent  results. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  (Greenland 
photography  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
The  work  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
short  summer,  and  even  then  it  is  often 
interrupted  by  fogs.  But  Moller  took 
advantage  of  every  moment  of  sunshine 
to  photograph  the  wild  scenery  of  Green- 
land, sending  his  pictures  to  Copenhagen 
for  sale.  He  did  a  good  business  in  por- 
trait photography,  too,  for  his  country- 
men are  as  vain  as  other  people." —  7'rafts- 
lation  made  for  The  Litekarv  Digest. 


MRS. 


FISKE'S   NEW   SACRED 
DRAMA. 


JUDGING  from  the  press  comment 
which  Mrs.  Fiske's  new  play,  an 
adaptation  of  Paul  Heyse's  "Mary  of 
Magdala,"  has  thus  far  evoked,  it  would 
appear  that  she  has  achieved  a  very 
notable  triumph,  whether  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  her  own  acting  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  very  difficult 
task  she  essayed  as  her  own  manager 
in  attempting  to  present  a  "sacred" 
drama  that  should  not  offend  religious 
feeling.  In  fact,  the  newspaper  critics 
deal  with  the  play  mostly  in  superlatives. 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Keene,  of  Milwaukee, 
the  city  in  which  the  Jilay  was  first  pre- 
sented on  the  evening  of  October  23, 
declares  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  that 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  apply  "the  foot- 
rule  of  ordinary  dramatic  criticism  "  to 
"Mary  of  Magdala,"  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  "something  more  than  a  play,  just 
as  the  marvelous  music  dramas  of  Wag- 
ner, as  one  sees  them  at  Baireuth,  are  more  than  mere  operas." 
It  is  no  exaggeration,  he  continues,  to  say  that  "  '  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala '  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  drama  that  the 
sublime  and  mystic  '  Parsifal'  does  to  other  music  dramps. "  With 
similar  enthusiasm  Mr.  W.  L.  Hubbard,  the  critic  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  writes  of  the  first-night  performance  in  Chicago  that  it 
was  "entirely  worthy  of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  of  her  high  standing 
as  the  most  strongly  individualized  and  most  artistic  actress 
America  may  claim  as  its  own."  From  the  Chicago  Ez'enittg 
Post  we  summarize  the  following  account  of  the  motive  of  the  play. 

The  story  is  told  in  five  acts,  two  of  which — the  first  and  the 
fourth — take  place  in  a  room  in  the  house  of  Mary  of  Magdala. 
At  the  opening  of  the  action  Mary  is  pictured  in  her  surround- 
ings of   luxury  ;  she   is   awaiting   with  much   impatience  some 
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word  of  Judas,  to  whom  through  all  her  gay  life  she  has  remained 
as  steadfast  as  her  cynical  view  of  life  will  permit.  Judas,  it 
seems,  has  become  a  disciple  of  a  prophet,  a  Nazarene,  who 
calls  forth  the  loyalty  of  the  humble,  heals  the  crippled,  and 
comforts  the  lowly.  lie  beholds  in  this  leader  an  instrument 
that  shall  l)ring  about  the  salvation  of  his  people  and  shall  in- 
flict a  telling  blow  upon  the  Romans.  Judas  is  painted  not  as 
the  worst  of  the  world's  traitors,  but  rather  as  a  patriot  whose 
rage  at  his  master's  neglect  of  an  opportunity  to  strike  Rome 
makes  him  give  over  the  pro])het  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
'llie  SLCoiiil  aci  shows  the  home  of  Aulus  Flavins,  whither  Mary 
has  gone  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prophet 
—  ixit,  as  the  Roman  youth  might  have 
thought,  to  give  herself  to  him.  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  enters  ;  Mary 
an<l  he  are  left  alone,  and  then  the  priest 
makes  proposal  to  Mary  that  she  shall 
connive  .so  that  Pilate  be  made  (through 
Flavins)  to  put  the  prophet  out  of  the 
way.  This  because  the  new  power  has 
made  itself  felt  in  Jerusalem  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  priesthood  can  no  longer 
control  the  people. 

Mary  in  a  speech  of  wonderful  force 
denounces  Caiaphas,  scorns  him  and  all 
that  bow  to  him,  and  hurries  at  Flavius's 
call  to  the  garden  to  behold  the  Savior. 
In  the  garden  Mary  attempts  to  speak 
with  the  prophet.  The  crowd,  indignant 
at  the  presence  of  a  .scarlet  woman  near 
their  idol,  scourge  her,  stone  her,  and 
seek  her  life.  She  runs  to  Flavius's 
house  and  there  a  disciiile  repeats  the 
prophet's  magic  words — "He  that  is 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

This  is  the  curtain  on  the  second  act. 
Mary  recognizes  the  divinity  of  the 
prophet.  She  has  seen  the  light  in  his 
eyes  that  shall  shine  for  eternity,  and 
believes  that  she  shall  be  saved  thereby. 
In  a  square  near  the  house  of  Simon,. 
where  all  Jerusalem  assembles  to  learn 
of  the  newest  miracles,  is  the  scene  of 
the  third  act ;  three  streets  converge  here. 
The  mob  passes  to  and  fro  restlessly. 
The  tempting  of  Judas  takes  place ; 
Caiaphas  jilays  upon  his  weakness,  and 
urges  that  the  Nazarene  has  not  made 
good  an  imaginary  pledge  to  punish  the 
Romans.  Judas  grants  that,  but  still  he 
is  unwilling  to  deliver  the  prophet  into 
hostile  hand.s. 

Mary,  a  Mary  transformed,  glorified,  a 
Mary   who  has  begun  to  live  sjjiritually 
by  reason  of  the  great  revelations  made 
to  her,  comes.    She  meets  Judas.     The  lat- 
ter, who  claims  he  has  lost  everything,  in- 
cluding faith  in  the  prophet  he  has  ideal- 
ized, seeks  to  cling  to  the  woman  he  loves. 
She  rebukes  him  softly.     "Thou  art  for- 
given," she  says  ;  "go  thy  way  in  peace." 
In    the    fourth    act    Flavins  brings    news    that    the    prophet 
has  been  given  over  to  fanatical  hatred  ;  that  the  cross   is   to 
be   his  fate.     Flavins,   voluptuary,    declares    he  can   save   the 
master  if  Mary  will  agree  to  submit  to  him.     He  departs  with  the 
understanding  that  he  shall  have  his  answer  at  midnight. 

Mavy,  who  has  become  convinced  her  sins  have  been  washed 
away,  is  in  an  agony  of  doubt :  her  life  she  would  gladly  give  to 
make  the  future  of  the  prophet  safe,  but  the  only  way  possible 
is  a  return  to  the  old  shame. 

When  Flavius  comes  she  has  a  vision  :  as  she  stands  before 
the  dark  abyss  the  light  from  those  eyes  that  she  beheld  in  the 
garden  close  by  Flavius's  house  warns  her  not  to  yield.  This 
scene  permits  of  a  display  of  histrionism  seldom  equaled,  never 
surpassed.  Mrs.  Fiske  in  that  bit  is  at  her  best,  and  her  best  is 
the  best  of  the  stage  to-day. 

Mountain  crags  form  a  ravine  setting  for  the  fifth  and  last  act- 
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The  prupliet  has  hevn  crucitieU  ;  Jiidus  is  an  outcast ;  the  salva- 
tion uf  tiiiiaers  has  been  accomplished  by  his  treachery,  but  his 
.  c'Jiiscience  renders  him  tlie  most  miserable  of  beings,  and  the 
ii  thai  makes  the  ravine  hiileous  with  darkness  and  thunder 
and  lightning  seems  a  titling  answer  from  heaven  for  his  perfidy. 
Tho   people  of  Jerusalem  witness   Mary's  final  exhibition  of 
fealty  lu  her  scathing  rebuke  uf  Caiaplias.     Hut  it  is  all  too  hile  ; 
the  deed  is  done.     Mary  looks  toward  the  mountain.     She  wel- 
comes death — and  absolution. 

To  dare  such  a  story  as  this,  observes  Y'/ie  J'ost,  a  playwright 
must  have  the  assurance  that  comes  from  long  acquaintance 
with  the  craft;  and  Heyse  "evinces  at  all  times  the  technique 
that  denotes  him  a  skilleil  master  of  dramaturgy."  His  treat- 
ment of  his  theme  is  "  njost  reverent,"  and  "there  is  never  a 
jarring  note."  The  play  was  "a  triumph  of  good  taste,"  says 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  Mr.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  is  more  guarded  in  his  criticism  : 

"Ileyse  is  reverent  and  powerful  throui^liout.  Mrs.  Fiske  is 
subdued  and  incisive  throughout.  Like  Ileyse,  too,  she  is  rev- 
erent. It  [her  study  of  the  r61e  of  Mary  Magdalene]  is  not  a 
theatric  study  in  any  sense.  It  is  repressed  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  ineffective,  save  at  the  sui)reme  moments.  At  those 
moments  it  is  vibrant  and  inten.se,  her  voice  laden  with  passion, 
her  eyes  suflfused  with  feeling,  her  delicate  features  swiftly  con- 
vulsed with  the  stress  of  emotions. 

"As  Mrs.  Fiske's  'Tess  '  was  .1  great  study  of  a  wronged  and 
suffering  woman,  but  never  for  an  instant  the  Tess  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  so  is  this  Magdalen  of  hers  a  remarkable  study  of  an 
erring,  repentant  woman,  but  never  the  Magdalen  of  the  Orient, 
nor  of  painters,  classic  or  modern.  .  .  .  Her  Mary  lacks  afflu- 
ence, color,  range.  In  the  great  moments  of  the  play — and  this 
is  a  great  play — she  is  effective.  That  amazing  nervous  force  of 
hers  drives  home  the  dramatist's  meanings  with  the  certainty  of 
a  poniard  in  a  well-poised  hand.  As  for  sustained  beauties, 
they  are  missing.  Mrs.  Fiske  illumines  the  character  with 
flashes  of  genius  that  come  so  suddenly  as  to  be  almost  blinding. 
But  there  is  not  a  steady  radiance." 

"Mary  of  Magdala  "  was  prepared  for  the  American  stage  by  a 
"New  York  scholar  of  national  reputation,"  whose  name  is  with- 
held. 


ZOLA'S   DEFEATS   AND   TRIUMPHS. 

THE  world  is  never  tired  of  bearing  the  account  of  a  man's 
rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  fame.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  Zola's  romantic  life-story  is  being  told  and 
retold  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  all 
over  the  world. 
From  La  Revue 
(Paris),  which 
prints  an  interesting 
article  on  the  early 
struggles  of  Zola, 
we  learn  that  at 
one  time  the  great 
French  novelist  was 
employed  on  the 
Paris  docks,  and 
that  for  long  months 
he  suffered  bitter 
want  and  suffering: 

"To  console  him- 
self for  the  painful 
lot  of  a  poor  writer, 
the  threadbare 
clothes,  the  insuffi- 
cient food,  the  long 
and  fruitless  waits 
at  the  publisher's, 
Emile  Zola  prepared 
a  lengthy  poem  '  re- 


sumant  I'homme  et  la  nature.'  But  in  the  mean  time,  wlnle 
waiting  for  his  resume  of  man  and  nature  to  be  written,  it  was 
a  ([uestion  with  him  how  to  live.  In  order  to  help  the  young 
writer  without  wounding  his  pride,  a  friend  of  his  family,  M. 
lioudet,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  employed  him. 
Ml  iS6i,  to  carry  visiting-cards  to  houses,  for  which  he  paid 
him  twenty  francs.  .  .  .  Later  M.  Boudet  got  him  a  place  in  the 
publishing-house  of  Haciielte,  in  the  'package'  department,  at 
ihe  modest  .salary  of  ro(j  francs  a  month.  It  seemed  but  little  ; 
in  reality,  it  was  salvation.  Tlie  certainty,  precious  to  a  young 
author,  even  at  that  time,  of  being  able  to  lodge  in  a  habitable 
room  and  of  eating  whenever  he  was  hungry,  favored  and 
encouraged  the  literary  ambitions  of  the  poor  employee,  who 
was  soon  seen  to  be  superior  to  his  daily  task.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  get  some  stories  into  a  child's  paper  published  by  Hachette. 
With  a  perseverance  that  never  abandoned  him,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  knock  at  any  door.  He  was  onlj'  stimulated  by  obstacles, 
and  already  confident  of  the  future.  He  had  none  of  that 
vanity  so  frequent  among  young  men  of  letters,  by  which  they 
seem  to  try  not  only  to  deceive  others,  but  themselves.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  1862,  he  wrote  to  a  Paris  editor,  sending  to 
him  a  story  entitled.  '  Lq  Baiser  de  I'Ondine  '  :  'My  name  has  no 
literary  value  ;  it  is  wholly  unknown.'  Who  to-day  would  have 
the  courage,  or  the  good  faith,  to  sjjeak  thus,  and  not  shelter 
the  mediocrity  of  the. work  under  the  notoriety,  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  name? " 

During  this  early  literary  period,  Zola  seems  to  have  preferred 
to  write  poetry  rather  than  prose.  "He  who  was  such  an  ad- 
mirable prose  writer,"  we  are  told,  "could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
mania  to  express  his  thought  in  verse."  The  writer  of  the  article 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"On  the  6th  of  February,  1863,  he  announced  to  the  editor  of 
the  Revue  Contoiiporaine,  M.  de  Calonne,  the  sending  of  a 
metrical  proverb,  entitled,  'Pierrette.'  'It  is  in  verse,'  said  he  ; 
'that  is  certainly  a  fault  difficult  to  excuse.'  'However,'  he 
added,  foreseeing  a  refusal,  'I  have  determined  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. If  it  is  necessary  to  write  a  masterpiece,  I  will  do  it.' 
Such  confidence  in  oneself  is  only  ridiculous  when  not  accom- 
panied by  talent  nor  followed  by  success.  The  'Amoureuse 
Comedy,'  also  a  poem,  was.  during  the  year  1863,  discreetly 
laid  on  the  desk  of  his  employer.  Hachette  read  the  work,  found 
little  interest  in  it,  but  made  tlie  author  his  secretary,  in  charge 
of  the  publishing  department. 

"The  publisJier,  Albert  Lacroix,  who  was  always  ready  to  en- 
courage beginners,  saw  enter  his  study,  one  day,  about  the 
middle  of  1864 — he  related  this  to  me,  himself — a  j'oung  man 
carrying  a   manuscript   tied  with  a  blue  ribbon.     Timidly  and 

with  much  embar- 
rassment of  manner, 
he  admitted,  with  a 
frankness  that  was 
certainly  out  of  the 
ordinary,  that  his 
collection  of  stories 
had  been  offered  to 
many  different  pub- 
lishers  —  whose 
names  he  gave — 
and  that  no  one 
would  have  them. 
Surprised  and  inter- 
ested by  this  artless 
introduction,  Albert 
Lacroix  read  the 
work,  and  recog- 
nized, or  rather  di- 
vined, the  talent  of 
the  writer.  .  .  .  On 
the  24th  of  October, 
1864,  he  published 
the  'Contes  k  Ni- 
non,' the  first  book 
of  Emile  Zola.  The 
'  Contes  k  Ninon  ' 
met  with  only  a  lit- 
erary   success :    300 
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to  400  copies  were  sold.  Emile  Zola  was  then  contributing  to  the 
Petit  Journal  and  to  the  Vie  Parisietitie.  In  1865,  gradually 
disengaging  his  strong  personality  from  the  insipid  qualities  of 
his  early  works,  he  published  in  the  Sa/itt  Public  of  Lyons  some 
remarkable  critical  studies,  which  under  the  title  of  '  Mes 
Haines,'  appeared  the  following  year  in  book  form  at  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Achille  Faure. " 

On  this  early  foundation  was  built  the  literary  success  that 
Zola  finally  achieved.  How  great  that  success  was,  measured 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  circulation  of  his  books  and 
the  financial  return  therefrom,  is  indicated  by  the  Paris  corre. 
spondent  of  the  London  Tele}f;rapii.     He  says: 

"The  Rougon-Macquart  series  alone  realized  very  large  sums, 
and  brought  in  a  fortune.  Of  the  volumes  which  constituted  the 
celebrated  history  of  a  family  under  the  Second  Empire,  that 
which  sold  best  was  that  grim  and  poignant  picture  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  '  La 
D^bScle,'  or,  as  it  was 
entitled  in  the  English 
version,  'The  Downfall.' 
The  book  in  the  original 
is  now  in  its  two  hundred 
and  second  thousand. 
Next  on  the  list  conies 
another  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  novels,  '  Nana, ' 
193,000.  Other  figures  are 
*  L'Assommoir, '  142,000; 
'  La  Terre. '  129,000  ;  '  Ger- 
minal,'  the  novel  dealing 
with  miners '  life  and 
•considered  by  many  critics 
to  be  Zola's  finest  work, 
and  '  Le  Reve,'  his  own 
attempt  at  rosewater  ro- 
mance, 110,000  each.  The 
book  of  the  series,  and  of 
all  his  novels,  which  sold 
least  in  the  French  edition, 
was  ' Son  Excellence 
Eugene  Rougon,'  the 
English  version  of  which, 
however,  was  widely  read. 
Of  the  French  edition  only 
32,000  copies  have  been 
hitherto  printed.  Among 
the  later  works  '  Lourdes, ' 
the  first  of  the  trilogy  of 
cities,  has  so  far  reached 
the  highest  tigureof  sales, 
149,000  copies, 
comes  next  with 
Eight  of  Zola's 
attained  to  over 
■copies.  Among 
which    have   had 


A'' 


Rome  ' 

100.000. 

novels 

100,000 
those 

smaller 
sales,  the  '  Paged 'Amour.' 

'  Pot  Bouille, ' '  La  Bete  Humaine, ' '  Docteur  Pa.scal. ' '  Fecondite, ' 
have  exceeded  90,000.  So  far  8S, 000  copies  of '  Paris  '  and  77,000 
of  the  last  novel  published  in  volume  form,  'Travail.'  have  been 
sold.  Naturally,  the  comparative  popularity  of  Emile  Zola's 
books  can  not  be  exactly  judged  by  the  above  list,  as  the  sales  of 
the  later  works  may  eventuallj*  exceed  those  of  former  volumes, 
and  in  jiarticular  beat  the  record  at  present  Iield  by '  La  Debacle. ' 
Up  to  the  day  of  the  novelist's  death  a  total  of  2,  283,000  copies 
in  the  French  original  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series,  of  the 
'Three  Towns,'  of  'Fecondite,'  and  of  'Travail'  had  been 
printed.  For  each  copy  the  author  drew  a  royalty  of  one  franc. 
The  above-mentioned  volumes  accordingly  brought  bim  in  about 
jf9i,300.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of  one  or  two 
works  which  appeared  before  the  Rougon-Macquart  series,  and 
■one  of  which,  'Th^rese  Raquin,'  realized  large  sales.  Nor  does 
it  comprise  the  receipts  from  translations  of  Zola's  novels,  most 
of  which  have  appeared  in  dozens  of  different  languages.  It  is 
•estimated  that  the  late  writer  must  have  made  a  total  of  about 
;^240.ooo   liy  liis   pen." 


THE  NEW   DANTE  MONUMENT. 


AN    AUSTRIAN    MONUMENT   OF   DANTE. 

,FONS  CANCIANIS  new  monument  of  Dante  is  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  artistic  productions  of  recent 
years.  The  following  appreciation  of  this  memorial  appears  in 
the  Berlin  lllustrirte  Zeituiii;,  from  the  {tan  of  Herr  Adolf 
Donath.  of  Vienna : 

"Alfons  Canciaui,  the  Austrian  sculptor,  has  striven  for  sis 
years  to  win  the  Grand   Prize  of  Rome  oflered  by  the  Vienna 

Ac.'ulemy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  prize  has  been  awarded  to  him  for 
his  Dante  monument.  His  iluj  if  wuvre  has  attracted  attention 
everywhere.  Illustrious  authorities  declare  that  it  is  a  master- 
]iiece  of  the  j>lastic  art.  It  is  really  this  ami  more.  During  the 
last  few  years,  no  such  mcjuumental  work  has  been  produced  in 
Austria  possessing  either  its  greatness  of  composition  or  its 
vigor  of  technique.  This 'Dante'  has  traveled  far;  it  has  been 
exhibited  in   many  expositions  and  great  crowds  have  seen  it. 

In  Vienna  the  work  has 
honored  the  '  Secession ' 
school  of  which  Canciani 
is  a  member.  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  recently 
awarded  the  artist  two 
thousand  gulden  from  his 
private  j)ursc,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Edu- 
cation may  buy  the  Dante 
statue  with  state  funds. 

"  Canciani  has  solved  an 
intricate  problem  with 
wonderful  skill.  It  may  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  Goethe, 
that  he  has  given  expres- 
sion to  sober  truth  and 
beautiful  poetry.  There 
are  life  and  dramatic 
activity  which  hold  the 
spectator  as  by  a  spell. 
We  feel  that  we  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  tragedy 
which  has  reached  its 
climax,  and  we  actually 
shake  with  fear.  On  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  broken  stones, 
we  see  Dante.  The  great 
poet  wears  the  costume  of 
his  time,  and  his  attitude 
is  full  of  repose  and 
seriousness.  There  is  a 
strange  solemnity  in  his 
demeanor.  The  eye  is 
passive  ;  it  ai)pears  as  if 
the  poet  were  under  the 
influence  of  a  sudden  in- 
spiration and  about  to 
give  the  finishing  touch 
to  some  lovely  poetical  fabric.  His  ideas  seera  to  be  crystal- 
lizing. Under  the  towering  rock  there  are  signs  of  movement. 
From  the  soil  emerge  the  shades  of  the  under-world — the 
miserable  souls  of  whom  Dante  wrote.  One  is  trying  to  push 
away  another;  they  press  together,  feet  against  feet,  chests 
against  chests,  tearing  with  their  nails  the  flesh  of  their  com- 
panions. There  is  one  who  desperately  tries  to  tear  the  rock 
with  his  teeth.  But  their  bodies  have  hardly  felt  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  before  monstrous  snakes  rapidly  descend  along  the  rock 
to  clutch  them  in  fearful  embrace.  One  serpent  crushes  a 
woman  against  the  earth  ;  another  strangles  a  man.  On  the 
face  of  those  still  living  awful  di.sgust  and  terror  are  painted. 
A  single  man  iias  the  strength  to  raise  a  threatening  hand 
toward  Danie,  as  tho  bemoaning  his  fate.  One  figure  is  recog- 
nizable :  it  is  that  of  Count  Ugolino,  who  is  sinking  his  teeth  in 
Ruggieri's  skull. 

"All  who  have  seen  Canciani' s  'Dante'  have  been  strongly 
impressed.  The  impression  is  so  lasting  that  it  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  of  tlie  immortal  works  of  art." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Liter.-vrv  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


IS  GREAT   STATURE   A    DISEASE? 

GRKAT  lifijjht,  or  yij;.niti->m,  has  been  it-j^auled  by  many 
authorities  as  a  clistase,  or  at  Icttst  an  abijoimal  condi- 
tion. Some  recent  authorities  are  identiiying  it  with  acromegaly, 
or  enlargement  of  the  extreniities,  a  deformity  marked  by  huge 
jaws,  hands,  and  feet,  and  often  by  a  luunped  back.  It  has  been 
shown  that  abnormal  stature  is  often  followed  by  this  condition, 
which  may  be  only  a  later  stage  of  the  same  malady.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (October  4;  : 

"An  interesting  paper  on  giants  has  just  been  read  by  M. 
Henry  Meige  before  the  Congress  of  Alienists  and  Neurologists. 
The  author,  at  the  outset,  recalls  the  fact  that  an  original  genius 
once  had  a  plan  to  encourage  marriages  between  individuals  of 
j,'ii;antic  stature.  Did  he  realize  that  he  would  thus  be  encour- 
aging the  perpetuation  of  a  monstrosity? 

"The  giant  exempt  from  all  physical  defects,  and  superior  at 
once  in  height,  strength,  and  vital  resistance,  is  an  ideal  being,  a 
myth.  In  fact,  M.  Meige  shows  that  gigantism  is  really  a  mon- 
strosity and  a  disease.  Observations  of  giants,  collected  by 
scientific  investigators,  show  the  frequency  of  physical  and  men- 
tal anomalies  among  thenj  ;  historic  giants  were  far  from  l)eing 
superior  in  all  respects. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  Goliath  fxccpt  iiis  stature,  but  a  giant 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  had  supernumerary  fingers.  Now  poly- 
dactylism  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  stigmata  of  degeneracy. 
Marcel  Dounat  saw  at  Milan  a  giant  who  slept  in  two  beds 
placed  end  to  end  ;  but  this  long  man  could  not  stand  ujjright. 
William  Evans,  the  gigantic  porter  of  Charles  I.,  was  without 
strength  ;  the  [lorter  of  Cromwell,  also  a  giant,  was  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  Irishman  O'Brien  was  like  '  a  huge  sick 
child  that  had  grown  too  quickly.'  These  examples  could  be 
multiplied.  They  show  that  degenerative  symptoms  of  all  sorts, 
accidents  that  really  deserve  to  be  called  palliologic,  are  the 
most  frequent  attendants  of  individuals  of  colossal  stature. 

"Of  course  there  are  exceptions;  but  the  individual  of  very 
great  stature  who  is  well  constituted  physically  and  psychically 
is  very  rare.     The  rule  is  precisely  the  reverse. 

"Not  taking  bony  deformations  into  consideration,  we  can  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  general  symptoms  that 
have  been  noted  in  giants  and  in  persons  suffering  from  acromeg- 
aly :  headache,  pain  in  the  legs,  sexual  torpor,  muscular  weak- 
ness, varicose  veins,  abundant  sweat,  abnormal  thirst,  change 
of  color  of  the  skin,  troubles  of  the  .sense-organs,  a  low  physical 
and  mental  tone,  etc.  In  all  these  particulais,  gigantism  and 
acromegaly  tend  to  similarity. 

"There  are  giants  whenever  become  acromegalic  ;  there  are 
acromegalics  who  are  not  of  great  stature.  But  in  numerous 
cases  giants  become  acromegalic. 

"Messrs.  Brissaud  and  Henry  Meige  have  already  insisted  on 
the  relationship  of  these  two  abnormalities.  According  to  P. 
Marie,  acromegaly  and  gigantism  are  not  identical  pathologic 
states,  but  acromegaly  is  one  of  the  factors  of  gigantism.  Never- 
theless, Sternberg's  statistics  show  that  half  the  giants  are  acro- 
megalic. 

There  are  very  serious  reasons  for  believing  that  gigantism 
and  acromegaly  are  only  two  successive  stages  of  the  same  de- 
velopmental trouble.  .  .  .  M.  Meige  maintains  that  gigantism 
shows  itself  in  the  period  of  growth  and  acromegaly  wlien  this 
period  has  ended.  In  numerous  observations  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  acromegaly  was  preceded  bj-  a  period  of 
very  rapid  growth  in  stature,  sometimes  gigantic.  In  other 
words,  a  tendency  to  gigantism  often  precedes  acromegaly.  Be- 
sides, when  acromegaly  has  once  established  itself  it  may  be 
that  no  appearance  of  gigantism  remains  ;  the  height  has  been 
reduced  by  deformations  of  the  vertebral  column. 

"Another  argument  is  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  ob- 
served cases  of  acromegaly  when  great  height  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  ancestors  or  relatives. 

"Firwally,  cases  have  been  reported  where  acromegaly,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  gigantism,  is  hereditary. 

"M.  Meige  believes  that  all  the.se  observations  tend  to  show 
that  giants  are  particularly  apt  to  become  acromegalic.  Altho 
not  fatal,  this  destiny  nevertheless  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 


f,  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  general  disorders  of  which 

a.  ..ilics  are  sometimes  victims,  it  is  not  desirable  that  we 

sh'iill  seek  to  propagate  a  race  with  deformed  faces,  huge  jaws, 
gnat  fists  and  feet,  and,  above  all,  humped  backs." — Transla- 
Itii!  tiuxde  for  TiiK  LrrEKARV  Digest. 


HOW  TO   CAUSE   TRANSPARENT   BODIES  TO 

DISAPPEAR. 

A  TRANSPARENT  body  of  any  shape  disappears  when  im- 
mersed in  a  medium  of  the  same  refractive  index  and  dis- 
persion. Could  a  transparent  solid  substance  be  found  whose 
refractive  index  and  dispersion  were  the  same  as  those  of  air,  it 
would  be  absolutely  invisible.  This  principle  is  used  by  H.  G. 
Wells  in  his  ingenious  scientific  tale  of  "The  Invisible  Man." 
The  subject  is  treated  somewhat  more  technically  by  Prof.  R. 
W.  Wood  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Physical  Review. 
Says  I'rofessor  Wood  ; 

"  We  can  find  r.  jolid  the  refractive  index  of  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  air  for  lightof  a  certain  wave-length  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  not  a  transparent  substance.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  an 
exanijjle  of  a  solid  absolutely  invisible  when  illuminated  with 
monochromatic  light 

"The  disappearance  of  a  transparent  substance  when  im- 
mersed in  a  medium  of  identical  optical  properties  is  usually 
illustrated  by  dipping  a  glass  rod  into  Canada  balsam  ;  but  the 
disappearance  is  not  complete,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  glass 
and  the  liquid  are  not  the  same.  A  better  fluid  is  a  solution  of 
chloral  hydrate  in  glycerin,  which  is  quite  colorless.  The 
glycerin  is  to  be  heated  and  the  crystals  added  until  the  refrac- 
tive index  is  of  the  required  value.  The  hot  liquid  will  dissolve 
a  most  astonishing  amount  of  the  chloral,  ten  or  fifteen  times 
Its  bulk,  if  I  remember  right,  and  only  a  very  small  amount 
should  be  placed  in  the  beaker  to  start  with.  This  solution  has 
almost  exactly  the  same  dispersion  as  glass,  and  finely  powdered 
glass  stirred  up  in  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  ...  A 
glass  rod  disappears  completely  when  dropped  into  it,  and  when 
withdrawn  presents  a  curious  aspect,  for  the  end  appears  to  melt 
and  run  freely  in  drops. 

"  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  article  on  optics  in  the  '  Encyclopedia 
Britannica, '  points  out  that  perfectly  transparent  objects  are 
only  visible  in  virtue  of  non-uniform  illumination,  and  that  in 
uniform  illumination  they  would  become  absolutely  invisible.  A 
condition  approaching  uniform  illumination  might,  he  says,  be 
attained  on  the  top  of  a  monument  in  a  dense  fog.  I  have 
recently  devised  a  method  by  which  uniform  illumination  can  be 
very  easily  obtained,  and  the  disappearance  of  transparent  ob- 
jects when  illuminated  by  it  illustrated.  The  method  in  brief  is 
to  place  the  object  within  a  hollow  globe,  the  interior  surface  of 
which  is  painted  with  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  and  view  the 
interior  through  a  small  hole. 

"The  apparatus  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  quantity  of  Canada  balsam  is  boiled  down  until 
a  drop  placed  on  cold  glass  solidifies.  The  Balmain  paint,  in 
the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  is  stirred  into  the  hot  balsam  until  the 
whole  has  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  Two  glass  evapora- 
ting dishes  of  equal  size  are  carefully  cleaned  and  warmed  and 
coated  on  the  outside  with  the  hot  mixture,  which  can  be  flowed 
over  the  glass,  and  by  the  dextrous  manipulation  of  a  small 
Bunsen  flame  made  to  cover  the  entire  outer  surface.  I  first 
tried  painting  the  inside  of  a  copper  sphere  with  the  commercial 
paint,  but  the  surface  was  unsatisfactory  and  could  not  be 
easily  cleaned.  Probably  two  perfectly  plain  hemispherical 
finger-bowls  could  be  used  instead  of  the  evaporating  dishes. 
As  soon  as  the  coating  has  become  hard,  a  small  hole  is  cut 
through  it,  to  enable  the  interior  to  be  viewed.  If  the  lips  of 
the  dishes  are  placed  together,  the  interior  can  be  seen  through 
the  small  opening;  but  in  this  case  the  line  of  junction,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  dark,  comes  opposite  the  aperture. 

"If  the  inner  surfaces  be  exposed  to  bright  daylight,  sun,  or 
electric  light,  and  the  apparatus  taken  into  a  dark  room,  a 
crystal  ball,  or  the  cut-glass  stopper  of  a  decanter,  placed  inside, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  invisible  when  viewed  through  the 
small  aperture.  A  uniform  blue  glow  fills  the  interior  of  the 
ball,  and  only  the  most  careful  scrutiny  reveals  the  presence  of  a 
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solid  object  within  it.  One  or  two  of  the  side  tatels  of  the 
stopper  may  appear  if  they  happen  to  reflect  or  show  by  refrac- 
tion any  portion  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  hemispheres." 


IDENTIFICATION    BY    FINGER-PRINTS. 

THE  use  of  finger-prints  as  a  means  of  identification,  which 
was  made  familiar  to  the  public  by  its  use  in  a  recent 
novel  and  play  by  Mark  Twain,  has  recently  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  connection  with  a  case  at  the  Guildhall,  London. 
It  was  alleged,  says  The  British  Medical  Journal,  in  descri- 
bing the  case,  that  the  finger-print  of  an  accused  man  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  another  offender  ;  but  subsequent  investigations 
made  it  plain  that  there  had  been  a  clerical  error.  Sergeant 
Collins,  of  the  Finger-Print  oflice,  in  explaining  the  mistake  to 
the  alderman,  said  :  "Out  of  the  many  thousands  of  recognitions 
'made  by  means  of  the  finger-prints,  we  have  never  erred  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  been  able  to  correct  serious  mistakes 
made  in  personal  ideutihcation.  As  an  instance,  a  warder 
stated  that  an  accused  person  had  served  a  term  of  three  years' 
penal  servitude  ;  but  by  means  of  finger-prints  we  clearly  proved 
his  innocence  of  this  conviction."  The  Medical  Journal  de- 
scribes another  case  as  follows  : 

"The  indictment  was  for  breaking  and  entering  a  house.  An 
entry  had  been  effected  through  a  window,  which  had  been 
freshly  painted  white  about  a  fortnight  previously.  The  print 
of  a  left-hand  thumb  found  upon  the  paint  was  carefully  photo- 
graphed. Certain  articles  had  been  removed.  A  few  days  later 
a  .second  burglary  occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the 
kitchen  evidently  left  behind  by  the  thieves  there  was  found  a 
piece  of  cloth  which  was  identified  as  having  been  taken  from  the 
first  house.  The  thief  having  been  arrested,  the  police  took  an 
impression  of  his  left  thumb,  which  corresponded  in  every  detail 
with  that  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  window  in  the  first 
house.  Upon  this  evidence,  and  upon  examination  of  enlarged 
photographs  of  the  various  finger-prints,  the  jury  convicted  the 
prisoner,  altho  he  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  bur- 
glary in  the  first  house.  As  an  old  offender  he  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  finger-print  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  upon 
a  charge  of  breaking  and  entering  the  first  house  would  have 
been  so  slight  that  no  jury  could  have  convicted.  Galton  thus 
describes  the  method  of  obtaining  a  print :  'The  finger  of  a  sus- 
pected person  should  be  pressed  and  .slightly  rolled,  first  on  a 
slab  freshly  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  printer's  ink.  and  after- 
wards on  white  paper.'  The  papillary  ridges  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  hands  afford  twenty-five  to  thirty  distinct  points  of 
reference,  every  one,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  being  abso- 
lutely permanent  and  persistent  throughout  life." 


Scientific  Word-building  Extraordinary.— Atten- 
tion has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  extraordinary  nomenclature  in 
which  scientific  people  are  apt  to  indulge  when  christening  prod- 
ucts.    Says  The  Hospital  on  this  subject : 

"  The  Practitioner  protests  that  new  words  must  be  invented 
to  express  new  ideas,  and  that  'the  new  wine  of  science  can  not 
be  poured  into  old  verbal  bottles  without  disastrous  results.' 
Nevertheless,  The  Practitioner  is  fain  to  admit  that,  especially 
in  the  department  of  pharmacology,  there  is  much  room  for  re- 
form, adding  in  illustration  of  tliis  opinion  that  in  a  German 
periodical  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  it  was  recorded  that 
two  learned  pundits  who  tested  the  anesthetic  properties  of  acoin, 
known  to  chemists  as  'alkyloxyphenylguanidin,'  experimented 
with  the  following  formidable  sounding  preparations: 

1.  Tripheuetylguanidinchlorhydrate. 

2.  Di-p-phenetyl-mono-anis\Mguanidinchlorhyde. 

3.  'rriparaanisylguanidinchlorhydrate. 

4.  Diparaanisylmonophenetylguanidinchlorhydrate. 

5.  DiphenylmonophenetylEuanidin. 

6.  Di-p  phenetyl-mono-ortho-phenetylguanidio. 

7.  Di-phenety I- mono-phcnylguan id inchlor hydrate. 

8.  Di-p-phenetyl-mono-ortho-anisylguanidinchlorhyde. 

9.  IDi-p-phenetyl-mono-p-tolylguanidinchlorhyde. 
la  Di-p-tolyl-mono-p-phenetylguanidinchlorhyde. 


"Such  names,  no  <l«iubi,  are  very  useful  as  expressing  in  a 
condensed  form  the  theory  held  at  the  moment  as  to  the  inti- 
mate chemical  constitution  of  these  substances.  Tiiey  have,  how- 
ever, this  disa<lvanlage,  that  if  tiie  theory  should  cliange  so  must 
the  name.  In  jiractise  we  believe  that  whenever  tiiese  curious 
materials  come  into  common  use  they  are  given  more  familiar 
names,  often  mere  '  slang  '  and  meaningless  terms,  by  which 
they  are  known  for  ordinary  colloquial  purposes.  Of  such  are 
the  whole  tribe  of  'proprietary'  ai>pellations  which  figure  so 
hirgely  in  the  druggist's  advertisements." 


DOES   WATER   DISSOLVE   CLASS? 

ALTHO  it  not  so  very  long  since  leather  bottles  and  horn 
drinking-cups  weie  in  use,  the  substituti<jnof  glass  vessels 
has  become  so  complete  for  domestic  purposes  that  we  think  of 
leather  and  horn  as  pertaining  to  primitive  stages  of  civilization. 
The  London  I.aucit  now  raises  the  question  whether  this  change 
to  glass  may  not  have  been  prejudicial  to  health,  and  it  refers 
(skej)titally)  to  a  theory  tliat  this  change  is  even  a  cause  of 
appendicitis.     Says  The  Lancet : 

"It  is  not  true,  tlio  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  so,  that 
glass  is  unattacked  or  completely  undissolved  by  water  and 
many  other  fluids  in  household  use.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
delible marks  which  often  apjjcar  on  a  water-bottle  arise  from 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  glass.  Pure  distilled  water, 
showing  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  closed  glass  bottle  for  some  time  will 
gradually  develop  an  alkaline  reaction  owing  to  the  base  of  the 
mixed  silicate  of  the  glass  dissolving  in  the  water.  At  the  same 
time  a  deposit  of  silica  will  generally  be  found  at  the  bottom. 
This  obviously  shows  a  dissociation  of  constituents,  and  the  glass 
yields  up  its  silica  and  its  alkali  to  water.  With  acid  fluids  the 
same  action  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  with  acid 
wines  kept  long  in  bottle  some  considerable  action  upon  the 
glass  may  occur.  Weak  acid  solutions  cease  to  be  acid  after 
being  kept  in  glass  bottles  for  some  time  owing  to  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  acids  by  the  alkali  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  flocculent  and  generally  iridescent  deposit  is  found  in  the  bot- 
tle consisting  of  silica.  This  deposit  is  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  druggists. 

"Tho  the  glass-dissoiving  power  of  most  fluids  in  domestic  use 
must  be  very  small,  yet,  considering  that  these  fluids  are  con- 
tinually in  contact  with  glass,  either  in  the  bottle  or  the  tumbler, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  traces  of  the  constituents  of  glass 
are  ingested.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  practically 
universal  use  of  glass  in  this  way  in  the  place  of  the  old  drink- 
ing-vessels  of  wood  or  born  or  of  the  glass  bottle  for  the  leather 
or  skin  vessel  has  contributed  a  mean  of  rendering  the  vermi- 
form appendix  easily  liable  to  an  inflammatory  process  by  the 
irritation  set  up  by  siliceous  particles.  This  ingenious  theory  of 
the  increased  prevalence  of  appendicitis  being  due  to  the  univer- 
sal use  of  glass  for  drinking-vessels  can  hardly  be  .seriously 
regarded  when  it  is  considered  that  silica  is  a  frequent  constit- 
uent of  a  number  of  foods.'  As  is  well  known,  silica  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  wheat  stalk  as  lime  associated  with  phosphates  is  of 
the  human  frame." 


Artificial  Marble. — The  lack  of  marble  in  Denmark  has 
led  to  many  attempts  to  produce  a  satisfactory  substitute.  The 
Scientijic  American  says : 

"A  significant  advance  has  been  made  in  this  industry  by  a 
Danish  master  builder,  who  is  producing  a  stone  of  such  delicate 
transition  of  tints  and  jilay  of  color  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  natural  product;  while  as  to  cost  of  manu- 
facture, it  can  compete  with  all  other  artificial  marbles.  The 
imitation  of  the  more  expensive  species  does  not  exceed  in  cost 
that  of  the  cheaper  ones.  The  inconvenience  hitherto  met  with, 
that  the  mass  had  to  be  greased  to  prevent  adhesion  (thereby 
destroying  the  crystalline  surface  characteristic  of  the  genuine 
article) ,  has  been  overcome.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
simple  and  easily  learned,  and  the  cost  of  the  outfit  does  not 
exceed  §175.  The  article  can  be  produced  in  any  form  desired — 
columns,  plain  or  fluted,  and  capitals — as  readily  as  flat  slabs. 
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It  is  claimed  that  even  pictures  may  be  made  of  tins  material. 
It  Beoms  to  have  the  durability  of  ^eiiuiue  marble,  but  its  cost  is 
only  about  one-tenth  as  much.  At  the  present  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  industry,  the  maker  is  able  to  produce  a 
slab  about  half  an  inch  thick  atac-'-'f  14  cents  per  square 
foot." 

POWDERED   MILK. 

ANEW  process  for  reducing  milk  to  the  form  of  a  dry  pow- 
der   is  described  by  a  contributor  to  La  iXalure    (Paris 
October  18) .  who  writes  of  it  as  follows  : 

"Everybody  is  familiar  with  condensed  or  concentrated  milk, 
which  is  of  great  service  because  it  contains  in  small  compass  all 
the  constituent  elements  of  milk,  in  the  form  of  an  almost  pasty 
substance  that  may  be  rctransformed  into  milk  by  returning  to 
it  the  water  removed  by  the  concentration  process.  But  it  has 
been  attempted  to  go  even  further  and  to  dry  the  milk  to  a  pow- 
der, so  that  it  may  be  transported  and  preserved  still  more 
easily. 

"Numerous  trials  have  been  made  along  this  line,  but  a  great 
difficulty  has  always  presented  itself  in  that  complete  desiccation 
was  impossible  without  considerable  elevation  of  temperature, 
which  changed  the  nature  of  the  solid  substances  contained  in 
the  milk,  rendering  them  insoluble  and  considerably  lessening 
their  digestibility.  A  company  has  now  been  formed,  however, 
.  .  .  for  the  use  of  a  method  under  which  miik  may  be  advan- 
tageously obtained  in  powdered  form.  ...  It  is  evident  that  a 
farinaceous  powder  of  this  kind  may  constitute  a  valuable  food- 
substance  at  a  price  that  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

"In  the  company's  three  factories  the  milk-powder,  oxtuttrium, 
as  it  has  been  named,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  The 
milk  first  passes  into  a  tinned  copper  receptacle  for  concentra- 
tion ;  it  is  then  agitated  and  heated  by  jets  of  sterilized  air.  The 
receptacles  are  themselves  heated  by  a  circulating  system  of  hot 
water,  and  the  sterilized  air  is  distributed  through  a  fan-shaped 
system  of  orifices  under  the  surface  of  the  milk  ;  the  air  arrives 
under  pressure  and  in  escaping  it  carries  water-vapor  with  it. 
Under  these  c(^nditions  it  may  be  seen  that  the  milk  is  much 
more  thoroughly  stirred  about  than  if  it  were  boiled.  As  the 
concentration  proceeds  the  temperature  falls,  and  finally  the 
milk  is  reduced  to  one-sixteenth  of  its  former  volume. 

"A  stopcock  is  then  opened  and  the  milk  runs  down  to  the 
lower  story  of  the  building,  into  huge  rotating  drums  with  per- 
fectly smooth  surfaces  and  having  conical  extremities.  As  the 
drum  turns,  at  the  rale  of  about  two  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
pasty  mass  sticks  to  the  walls  until  about  half-way  around  ;  then 
it  detaches  itself  and  falls,  meeting  a  current  of  air  that  dries  it 
still  further.  Little  by  little  the  paste  becomes  even  too  thick  to 
stick  to  the  walls  of  the  drum  and  forms  a  constantly  hardening 
mass  that  rolls  about  by  itself.  .  .  .  Then  it  is  carried  to  the 
drying-drum,  where  complete  desiccation  takes  place.  Here  a 
central  axle  carries  arms  that  plunge  into  the  mass,  stirring  and 
dividing  it  and  exposing  it  more  thoroughly  to  the  action  of  dry, 
sterilized  air.  The  product  is  then  dry  and  hard,  and  it  is 
passed  into  a  crusher  that  brings  it  to  the  form  of  coarse  meal. 
It  is  then  done  up  in  packages  ready  for  shipment,  and  it  keeps 
very  well,  if  we  can  credit  the  assertions  of  the  inventors." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Evolution  of  the  Lighthouse.— The  first  light-house  on 
the  Scilly  Isles,  erected  in  1681,  still  stands  (with  modern  im- 
provements) upon  St.  Anges.  The  Marine  Rernew  contains  a 
description  of  the  general  structure,  and  especially  interesting 
is  its  description  of  the  methods  used  for  lighting.  For  many 
years  the  only  illuminant  was  a  large  cresset.  Of  this  The 
Alarine  Review  .says : 

"The  identical  cresset  itself  can  still  be  seen  in  the  garden  of 
the  neighboring  island  of  Tresco,  where  the  scarlet  geraniums 
with  which  it  is  filled  form  peaceful  imitation  of  the  flames  it 
once  contained.  It  is  a  large  iron  receptacle  with  open  bars  at 
the  top.  and  in  it  was  burned  a  coal  fire,  which  simple  method  of 
illumination — or  the  yet  more  primitive  one  of  a  circle  of  tallow 
candles  ranged  on  a  hoop — was  the  only  one  in  vogue  till  the 


c-ii>l  lU  luc  cighiceuih  century.  In  most  cases  where  the  cresset 
fire  was  used  it  stood  on  an  open  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
tower.  Needless  to  say,  the  light  it  gave  was  feeble  and  ineffi- 
ci  :!t.  Great  care  was  needed  to  prevent  its  total  extinction  in 
In  avy  rain  or  spray,  and  when  a  strong  wind  blew  from  the  sea 
all  tlie  fire  would  be  blown  to  the  landward  side,  and  the  sea- 
ward front  would  give  no  light.  At  St.  Agnes  the  top  of  the 
tower  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  lantern,  but  this,  if  anything, 
made  matters  worse.  There  was  not  enough  draft  to  make  the 
coal  burn  fiercely,  and  the  smoke  would  collect  inside  the  lantern 
a:i(l  dim  the  light  and  befoul  the  glass.  Moreover,  in  such  a 
remote  spot  as  the  Scilly  Isles  supervision  was  difficult,  and 
lightkeepers  in  consequence  careless.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  the  an- 
tiquated cresset  continued  in  use  (doubtless  because  no  more 
efficient  substitute  had  yet  been  invented)  till  1790,  when  Trinity 
House  replaced  it  with  thirty  Argand  lamps,  fitted  with  silver 
reflectors,  and  mounted  on  a  revolving  framework  worked  by 
clockwork  machinery  to  produce  the  well-known  effect  of  the 
'flash.'"  

Organisms  that  Destroy  Glass.— A  peculiar  "glass 
disease  "  has  broken  out  amongst  the  windows  of  York  Cathe- 
dral. Some  of  the  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-century  glass  in 
the  edifice  has  been  removed  in  order  to  arrest  the  "disease." 
The  outbreak  is  ascribed  to  a  fungus,  but  the  exact  nature  of  its 
attack  upon  the  glass  is  not  described.  Says  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, October  25)  : 

"The  glass  appears  to  be  perforated  to  such  an  extent  that 
portions  of  the  glass  yield  on  the  slightest  touch.  Moreover,  the 
transparency  of  the  glass  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared — in 
short,  the  glass  here  and  there  exhibits  no  longer  the  properties 
of  glass.  It  is  evident  that  some  kind  of  chemical  action  has 
been  established,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  life  and  habits  of  a  specific 
fungus.  Organisms  are  known,  of  course,  which  assimilate 
silica,  for  the  vast  deposits  of  pure  silica  occurring  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division  in  various  parts  of  Germany  consist  of  the 
scales  of  extinct  diatoniacese.  The  minute  and  beautifully 
formed  spicules  of  the  Spongida3  and  Radiolarise  also  consist  of 
pure  silica.  Some  years  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  disin- 
tegrating powers  possessed  by  certain  species  of  bacteria  which 
attack  even  the  hardest  cement  with  success.  The  gradual  but 
sure  crumbling  of  the  cement  used  in  water-reservoirs  has  been 
traced  to  the  operation  of  countless  tiny  organisms.  The  action 
was  at  first  regarded  as  being  due  to  the  solvent  property  of 
carbonic  acid  and  other  substances  commonly  present  in  water. 
Under  the  action  of  the  bacteria  the  cement  slowly  resolved  into 
soft  mud.  The  attack  is  made  by  the  ubiquitous  nitrifj'ing 
organism,  the  organism  which  conducts  to  a  large  extent  the 
great  work  of  purification  throughout  nature.  The  action  ceases 
in  the  absence  of  nitrifiable  material,  and  the  view  is  that  nitrous 
acid  is  produced  which  acts  upon  the  cement  lining  of  the  water- 
reservoir.  Clearly  the  destructive  potentialities  of  low  forms  of 
life  are  great  both  for  good  and  for  evil." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  Visitors  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre,"  says  La  Nature,  "  have  observed 
the  following  surprising  effect  of  the  eruption  of  May  8.  While  some 
parts  of  the  walls  and  other  remains  of  masonry  still  stand,  nothing  re- 
mains of  metallic  constructions  but  an  impalpable  powder.  It  seems,  says 
Senator  Knight,  as  if  some  gigantic  hammer  had  crushed  and  pulverized  all 
the  metal  in  the  city.  Probably  some  complex  chemical  action  must  have 
taken  place.  The  market,  a  large  hall  covering  2,000  square  meters,  which 
had  been  entirely  and  solidly  rebuilt  of  steel  after  the  cyclone  of  1891,  was 
annihilated  without  leaving  a  vestige  except  this  fine  metallic  powder." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litehary  Digest. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  Trees. — "At  the  corner  of  Ninety-second  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,"  says  Arboriculture,  October,  "Mr.  Car- 
negie is  building  a  palatial  mansion  and  has  brought  from  the  farms,  many 
miles  away,  some  score  or  more  of  fully  grown  forest-trees.  A  few  are 
Cottonwood,  which  are  alive.  Some  are  elm,  12  inches  diameter,  which  may 
possibly  survive.  The  others  are  sugar  maple,  from  12  to  16  inches  diam. 
eter  and  60  feet  high.  All  the  branches  have  been  retained.  The  holes 
dug  to  receive  the  roots  were  7  feet  diameter ;  main  feeding-roots,  of 
course,  were  sacrificed,  the  remaining  stumps  of  large  roots  hewn  off  3  feet 
from  the  tree.  All  the  skill  which  money  could  command  has  been  exerted 
in  trying  to  preserve  these  trees.  Several  which  died  the  first  year  have 
been  removed,  some  are  now  dead,  while  not  one  has  a  healthy  appearance, 
and  will  succumb  within  a  brief  period." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


WHAT   DID   THE  JEWS    BORROW    FROM   THE 
BABYLONIANS? 

THOSE  who  study  the  Oriental  languages  and  literature  as 
philologists  and  not  as  theologians  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  impartial  judges  of  the  merits  of  modern  Old-Testament 
criticism.  The  leading  problem  of  the  day  in  this  department 
of  criticism  is  the  relation  of  the  religion  of  Israel  to  that  of 
Babylonia.  Delitzsch,  of  Berlin,  in  his  famous  brochure  "Babel 
und  Bibel."  laid  down  the  proposition  that  Israel  drew  on  Baby- 
lonian sources  for  its  leading  religious  thoughts  and  even  for  the 
name  and  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Among  the  1S5  addresses  delivered  at  the  recent  Thirteenth 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Hamburg,  about 
half  a  dozen  referred  specifically  to  tlie  Old  Testament,  and 
among  these  the  most  important  was  that  of  Professor  Merx,  of 
Heidelberg,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
Development  of  Universal  History."  We  condense  what  Pro- 
fessor Merx  had  to  say  on  the  problem  already  referred  to: 

It  is  now  currently  claimed  that  the  Elohist  in  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch  drew  his  system  from  the  Babylonians.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  Every  layman  should  know  that  the  real 
religious  system  of  the  Babylonians  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the 
cuneiform  inscrij)tions,  but  from  Berosus,  just  as  the  parallels  of 
the  Jahvist  are  to  be  found  in  Sanchumathon.  But  the  fact 
that  there  may  have  been  a  borrowing  of  materials  from  the  one 
or  the  other  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  dependence  for  the 
real  religious  views.  More  important  than  the  materials  which 
were  used  by  the  various  writers  is  the  spirit  in  which  this 
material  was  utilized,  and  in  this  respect  the  Elohist  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Babylonians  and  of 
the  Phenicians.  These  latter  were  materialists  and  evolution- 
ists, while  the  Old-Testament  writer  is  a  creationist,  who  brings 
his  material  under  the  influence  of  a  conscious  will  ordering  it 
so  that  a  thinking  divine  spirit  prevails  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; while,  according  to  the  Babylonian  and  the  Plienician 
systems,  the  gods  are  later  products.  In  addition,  the  Babylonian 
chronology  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Whatever  materials  the  Pentateuch  writers  may  have  taken 
from  Babylonian  sources,  they  were  entirely  independent  in  the 
use  they  made  of  this. 

Professor  Bezold,  in  discussing  the  Assyrian  transcriptions  of 
Hebrew  names  of  God,  insisted  that  the  expression  "  Jahve-ilu," 
which  Delitzsch  had  translated  "Jehovah  is  God,"  and  chiefly 
upon  which  he  had  based  his  hypothesis  that  the  Jews  even 
learned  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  their  Babylonian  neighbors 
and  kinsfolk,  is  a  false  translation,  and  that  the  correct  render- 
ing is  "God  Exists,"  or  "There  is  a  God,"  in  which  interpreta- 
tion he  agrees  with  Professor  Hommel.  of  Munich.  The  latter, 
who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
radical  Old-Testament  criticism  of  the  day,  has  published  a  new 
defense  of  the  traditional  views  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Die 
Altorientalische  Denkmiiler  und  das  Alte  Testament,"  which  is 
announced  as  a  formal  reply  to  Delitzsch.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  Hommel  to  show  that  the  new  theory  is  built  upon  a  poor 
foundation,  philologically  and  otherwise,  and  that  the  whole 
Wellhausen  scheme  misrepresents  the  true  story  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

Other  defenders  of  the  older  views  are  appearing  constantly, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  W.  Knieschke,  in  a  special  pamph- 
let, entitled  "Bible  und  Babel :  El  und  Bel,"  in  which  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Genesis  are  covered,  to  show  that  Israel  could 
not  have  borrowed  its  religious  system  from  the  Babylonians  ; 
but  that  the  way  in  which  the  stories  that  run  parallel  to  Babylo- 
nian narratives  are  used  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  can  only 
be  a  revelation  and  can  not  be  a  natural  product  of  human 
thought.  —  Ttanslation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


'lllE    KtV.    1)K.    K.    HKHKR    NKWION. 


DR.  HEBER  NEWTON  AND  THE  "PASSING" 
OF  THE  BROAD-CHURCH  MOVEMENT. 

"  I  ^HE  closing  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  lleber  Newton's  long  minis- 
■*•  terial  career  in  New  York,  covering  a  period  of  thirl y-three 
years,  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  an  evidence  of  the  waning 
influence  of  the  "Broad-Church  movement"  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  As  such  it  is  interpreted  by  the  "High- 
Church"  organ,  the 
Milwaukee  I.  i  71  i n  x 
C/iurc/i.  and  by  at 
least  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic papers,  the  Wash- 
ington iVVa/  Century 
and  the  San  Francisco 
Monitor.  The  New 
York  Sun  takes  a  sim- 
ilar view : 

"During  the  twenty 
years  or  more  in  which 
Dr.  Newton  provoked 
attention  in  New  York 
by  a  radicalism  which 
outraged  the  dogmas 
and  doctrines  of  his 
church,  he  seems  to 
have  made  no  clerical 
converts  to  his  views, 
but  to  have  continued 
from  first  to  last  singu- 
lar in  their  advocacy. 
Instead  of  there  having 
been  a  movement  tow- 
ard him  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  this  diocese,  apparently  the  movement  has  been 
steadily  farther  and  farther  away  from  him.  During  those 
very  years  the  High-Church  or  Ritualist  party,  with  its  positive 
faith,  has  increased  in  numbeis  and  in  power  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  until  now  it  has  become  dominant  in  the  New 
York  diocese.  Ritualist  doctrines  and  practises  which  would 
have  horrified  nearly  the  whole  Episcopal  community  when  Dr. 
Newton  came  to  New  York  as  an  '  Evangelical '  rector  in  1869, 
are  now  distinguishing  features  of  the  greatest  of  the  parishes 
in  town.  .  .  .  He  has  built  up  no  party.  He  has  made  no  dis- 
ciples outside  of  his  own  parish,  but  has  been  looked  on  by  all 
the  schools  for  twenty  years  as  an  eccentric  figure,  a  dreamer, 
an  impracticable  radical,  and  a  free  lance  purely." 

Dr.  Newton,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  our  pages,  goes  to 
California  to  accept  the  position  of  preacher  in  the  newly  erected 
University  Church  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  New  York  (October  20),  he 
has  taken  occasion  to  reply  to  this  and  similar  criticisms  of  his 
work  in  a  letter  to  T/te  Living  Church.  He  complains  that  the 
press  has  ever  been  ready  to  give  publicity  to  destructive  ten- 
dencies in  the  thought-world,  but  seldom  willing  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  men  who  are  doing  constructive  work.  He  states 
that  in  his  own  individual  case  he  never  in  his  heart  cared  for 
"destructive  "  work,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  leave  it  behind 
him,  having  once  established  freedom  of  speech  and  investiga- 
tion in  the  church  of  his  birth  and  his  love  ;  that,  further,  it  was 
his  ill-health  which  chiefly  influenced  him  in  the  acceptance  of 
his  new  position  in  California.  Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of 
the  greater  questions  involved.  Dr.  Newton  says: 

"  He  wholly  mistakes  the  character  and  aims  of  what  is  called 
'  Broad  Churchmanship  '  who  attempts  to  measure  its  influence 
by  the  fashions  in  vogue  with  some  other  schools  of  Churchman- 
ship.  It  does  not  much  care  to  count  its  converts  or  number  its 
communicants  or  give  statistics,  as  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  which  it  is  seeking  to  nourish 
— the  grace  of  sanity  of  belief  and  of  charity  of  judgment  and  of 
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the  'mere  morality  *  of  a  life  which  identities  religion  with  char 
acter. 

"It  builila  up  no  party,  constructs  no  machine,  does  not 
even   turn  its  ^  into  the  rearing  of 'sheep-loUls  '  or  tho 

maintenance  ot  ;.,... .as.  And  so,  how  will  you  admeasure  its 
mtluence  by  weights  and  scales,  or  estimate  its  Huccess  by 
figures? 

".Men  of  this  uew-oKl  '  way  '  are  satisfied  if  tlieir  lives  help  to 
spread  more  rational  ideas  of  religion,  while  inspiring  a  rever- 
ence which  is  not  an  alias  for  superstition  ;  if  tlieir  ministries 
serve  to  charge  the  mental  and  spiritual  atmosphere  with  the 
forces  which  make  for  the  "larger  hope'  in  man.  the  deeper 
trust  in  God  :  if,  in  an  age  of  transition,  they  assist  their  fellows 
to  recast  the  old  faiths  into  the  new  forms  demanded  by  new 
knowledges;  thus  i)roving  themselves  'workers  together  with 
God.'  Concerning  which  modest  work,  the  words  of  the  writers 
of  'Contentio  Vt  ritatis  ' — the  hitost  '  Essavs  and  Reviews  ' — are 
pertinent : 

"'  If  the  Broad  Church  has  disappeared,  it  is  because  its  "  liberal  "  ideas, 
once  characteristic  of  a  very  small  griiup  of  prominent  men,  have  now,  to 
BO  lar^e  an  extent,  permeated  general  Christian  thought  that  they  have 
ceased  to  t>e  party  watchwords.'" 

A  hearty  indor.sement  of  Dr.  Newton's  point  of  view  appears 
in  Unity,  a  religious  paper  published  in  Chicago  in  the  interests 
of  unified  world-religion.     It  declares  : 

"Ilcber  Newton  belongs  to  all  of  us.  His  thirty-three  years' 
ministry  in  New  York  City  has  been  a  ministry  to  the  nation. 
His  long  pastorate  is  not  only  a  great  tribute  to  the  })ersonal 
worth  of  the  man  and  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  con- 
stituency it  was  given  him  to  serve,  but  it  is  a  significant  sign 
of  the  times  and  a  hopeful  augury  of  the  future.  Mr.  Newton 
entered  upon  his  work  a  young  man — by  training,  purpose,  and 
ambition  an  Episcopal  rector,  but  he  also  entered  upon  his  work 
with  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  growth  of  a  young  man. 
He  has  kept  himself  in  the  world  of  thought  and  of  life,  and  his 
congregation  has  grown  with  liini,  intellectually  and  spiritually. 
In  their  hands  the  Episcopal  cluirch  has  grown  elastic  ;  its  ritual 
has  become  fluid  and  its  doctrines  counters  of  progress,  historic 
landmarks  representing  a  moving  stream  of  thought.  In  short, 
in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Newton  and  his  congregation  the  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  become  elements 
in  the  poetry  of  the  soul,  which  they  have  cherished  for  their 
suggestiveness ;  which  they  have  resented  whenever  thej'  be- 
came presumptive  and  tyrannical.  Doctor  Newton  began  early, 
as  his  little  book  on  the  Bible  testifies,  to  study  and  then  to  ac- 
cept the  conclusions  of  the  higher  criticism.  Doctor  Newton  has 
heard  the  cry  of  the  laborer  ;  has  taken  account  of  the  sociologi- 
cal trend  in  religion  and  politics,  so  that  he,  the  pastor  of  an 
uptown  and.  presumably,  a  wealthy  congregation,  has  been  a 
friend  of  the  workingman,  an  advocate  of  labor.  Doctor  New- 
ton has  learned  to  recognize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  new 
psychology,  and  he  has  not  been  afraid  of  it,  as  his  sympathetic 
discussion  of  Christian  Science,  Theosophy.  and  Spiritualism 
testify.  Doctor  Newton  has  come  to  be  a  priest  of  the  liberal 
faith,  an  apostle  of  universal  religion,  as  his  keen  interest  in  the 
Parliament  of  Religion  and  his  high  service  to  its  successor,  the 
Congress  of  Religion,  testifies.  .  .  .  We  are  already  justified  in 
saying  that  we  have  the  assurance  of  both  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  Doctor  Newton  that  at  no  distant  day  there  will  be  held  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  probably  in  the  halls  of  Leland  Stanford,  a 
congress  of  religion  wherein  delegates  from  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  meet  the  open-minded  of  the  Pacific  slope  in  the 
interest  of  that  synthesis  of  religion  so  dear  to  Heber  Newton 
and  the  readers  of  this  paper." 

Dr.  Newton's  successor  in  New  York  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D. 
McConnell,  of  Brooklyn.  The  first  acts  of  the  new  rector  were 
to  remodel  the  church  interior  in  conformity  with  usual  Episco- 
pal standards,  and  to  make  several  radical  innovations  in  parish 
administration.  "His  course  as  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
in  Brooklyn,"  remarks  the  New  York  5««,  "showed  him  to  be 
strictly  conservative  and  without  originality  or  any  desire  to 
attract  attention  by  novelty  of  view  or  method — a  safe,  saga- 
cious, and  skilful  parish  administrator." 


HYMNOLOGY    REVIEWED    BY   AN    ENGLISH 

PEER. 

THE  veteran  Anglican  churchman.  Lord  Nelson,  contributes 
an  article  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  reminiscences 
to  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (September)  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern."  He  is  well  qualified  to 
wriic  on  hymnology,  for,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  London 
Church  Review,  he  was  associated,  as  far  back  as  fifty  years 
ago,  with  Bishop  Hamilton  and  John  Keble  in  the  publication  of 
a  collection  of  standard  hymns.  Hymn-singing  was  at  that  lime 
comparatively  unknown  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  translate  the  Latin  hymns  fiomtheold  service-books 
had  not  been  successful.  These  hymns  "  were  full  of  Latinized 
words,  English,  because  those  who  knew  Latin  had  adopted 
them  into  the  English  language,  but  utterly  beyond  the  under- 
standing of  the  common  people."     Lord  Nelson  continues  : 

"With  the  modern  hymns  we  were  no  better  off.  We  knew 
then  nothing  of  the  originals.  I  used  to  send  to  Mr.  Keble  such 
hymns  from  the  different  collections  which  I  thought  it  necessary 
we  should  embody  in  our  book  ;  but  they  .seldom  consisted  of 
more  than  four  verses.  Mr.  Keble  used  to  remark  at  the  .scarcity 
of  sound  teaching  and  of  Scripture  reference  to  be  found  in 
these  mangled  portions,  when  compared  with  the  rich  abundance 
in  this  respect  to  be  found  in  hymns  from  the  Breviary.  This 
drove  us  to  add  a  doxology  to  every  hymn  to  secure  sound 
teaching,  and  led  us  much  more  frequently  to  alter  hymns — 
which  is  evidently  a  great  mistake." 

One  of  Mr.  Keble's  alterations  was  made  in  Watts's  well- 
known  hymn,  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross."  The  fourth 
verse  runs : 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small  ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  Ilivine, 

Demands  my  hope,  my  life,  my  all. 

This  Mr.  Keble  changed  to — 

Were  heaven  and  earth  our  own, 
Too  small  the  offering/or'o;/^  throb  of  thine : 

O  Wondrous  I^ove,  our  all  in  all. 
Change  us  entire  to  Love  Divine  ! 

Lord  Nelson  remarks  that  we  have  many  more  recent  instances 
of  "how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  great  poet  to  add  to  or  alter  another 
poet's  hymn."  And  The  Churc/i  Review  adds:  "Candidly,  if 
Mr.  Keble  succeeded  no  better  in  other  hymns  than  in  this  one, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  book  had  only  a  brief  existence." 

Altho  there  were  manj-  imperfections  in  this  collection,  it  rep- 
resented the  first  attempt  to  combine  both  old  and  new  hymns, 
and  made  possible  the  later  hj'nm-book,  now  used  all  over  the 
world,  "Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern."     Says  Lord  Nelson: 

"There  were  many  things  I  learnt  in  the  compilation  of  the 
First  Book,  among  them  the  impossibility  of  getting  hymns 
written  to  order.  To  write  a  lot  of  hymns  to  order  is  sure  to 
result  in  doggerel ;  a  true  inspiration  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  make  a  hymn  live.  .  .  .  This  is  true  more  or  less  with  every 
hymn  that  has  gained  a  secure  place.  Lyte"s  hymn,  'Abide 
with  me,'  was  written  when  near  death.  'Rock  of  Ages  '  came 
out  first  at  the  end  of  a  short  tract  which  Tojilady  had  written  in 
answer  to  Wesley,  who,  he  thought,  had  taught  the  possibility 
of  a  Christian  attaining  perfection  in  this  life.  '  The  only  way  in 
which  the  greatest  saint  can  come  before  his  Maker  is  in  words 
like  these.' 

"Newman's  'Lead,  kindly  Light'  was  written  at  a  time  of 
great  distress  and  searching  of  heart,  tho  part  of  its  acceptance 
is  due  to  the  beautiful  tune  and  to  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
words 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  but  lost  awhile, 

referring  to  some  visions  in  his  youth  which  used  to  rejoice  his 
heart." 

Lord  Nelson  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  an  authorized 
hymn-book  shall  be  published  "on  as  broad  a  basis  as  the  Prayer- 
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Book  itself."  Such  a  collection,  he  thinks,  gathered  "from  all 
sections  and  all  ages  of  the  church  will  be  of  itself  a  great  incen- 
tive to  true  unity."     He  concludes  : 

"My  chief  desire  has  been  to  show  that  liierc  are  really  many 
good    hymns,  the  reflex  of  tiie    work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 

hearts  of  all  sorts  of 
I)eoi)lo  in  times  of 
trial — w  h  e  t  h  e  r  of 
distress  or  of  joy. 
Such  hymns  will  al- 
ways contain  true 
poetry  and  an  innate 
power  to  move  the 
hearts  of  men,  and 
this  should  be 
enough  to  save 
hymns  from  the  deg- 
radation which  the 
careless  writing  of 
hymns  without  any 
special  call  or  in- 
s  p  i  r  a  t  i  o  n  has 
brought  upon  them. 
The  inspired  Bible 
is  full  of  the  finest 
poetry.  Shake- 
speare,  Tennyson, 
and  other  semi-in- 
spired poets  arising 
in  our  midst  from 
time  to  time  would  rank  next  in  their  influence  for  good. 

"But  the  poor  hymn-writer  must  not  be  forgotten.  Many  a 
hymn  has  been  known  to  have  great  influence  in  turning  men 
Godward.  And  a  general  book,  voicing  the  religious  experiences 
of  men  from  every  clime  and  in  every  age,  would  have  no  mean 
share  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character." 


LORD  NELSON. 


AMERICA'S  NEGLECT   OF    RELIGIOUS   OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

AN  alarmist  view  of  religious  conditions  in  the  Philippines  is 
taken  by  "An  American  Observer,"  who  has  recently 
visited  the  islands  and  who  sums  up  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Chicago  Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  October  22).  He  declares 
that,  having  studied,  since  his  return,  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  churches,  as  indicated  in  conferences  and  the  religious 
journals,  he  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "  the  body  of  the  Prot- 
estant public  has  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the 
Philippines,  and  its  responsibilities  under  the  circumstances." 
He  continues : 

"The  Government  has  gone  into  the  Philippines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  institutions  of  this  republic.  The  funda- 
mental i>rinciple  underlying  our  republican  institutions  is  liberty 
— liberty,  civil  and  religious.  Without  liberty  in  fact  and  not  in 
name  only,  the  mission  of  the  American  Government  in  the 
Philippines  will  utterly  miscarry.  But  liberty  under  Roman 
Catholic  domination  is  impossible.  To  those  who  know  Rome's 
history,  no  argument  to  support  this  statement  is  necessary. 
Rome  has  exercised  unrestricted  sway  over  the  islands  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  That  sway  has  been  absolute.  It  is  now  dis- 
turbed, but  not  broken.  Under  military  control  and,  to  a  degree 
now  under  the  civil  commission,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are 
and  have  been  disconcerted  and  are  not  in  such  absolute  control 
as  before  American  occupation.  Liberty  of  religious  assembly 
is  enjoyed  and  a  degree  of  freedom  of  religious  opinion  is  toler- 
ated, for  the  reason  that  the  intolerant  regime  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  right  itself  and  control  the  situation  ;  but  this  is  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  whole  Roman  organization,  to  get  the  reins 
of  power  again.  Every  liberty-loving,  loyal  American  should 
understand  this  in  all  its  significance,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
religious  significance,  but  on  account  of  its  civil  and  political 
significance.     Rome  is  getting  hold  of  the  reins  of  government 


as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  she  has  accomplished  this, 
liberty  in  the  Philippines  will  be  what  it  is  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  which  is  liberty  to  be  a  Catholic  and  nothing 
more.  When  this  domination  is  effected,  liberty  of  religious 
assembly,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  in  religious  opinion, 
will  aljsolutely  cease.  Liljeral  education  will  cease,  and  tliere 
will  settle  down  again  over  the  Philippine  islands,  under  the 
American  flag,  as  absolute  a  tyranny  as  ever  existed  under 
Spain." 

The  only  remedy  against  such  a  condition,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  is  "the  creation  of  a  Protestant  body  among  the  natives," 
and  this  result  can  be  achieved  "by  sending  missionaries  to  the 
islands  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  disturbed  solidarity 
of  Rome."     We  quote  further: 

"The  solidarity  of  Rome  must  be  broken.  It  is  now  much  dis- 
turbed, but  this  condition  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  long. 
This  is  the  moment  for  the  Protestant  Church  to  hurry  its  forces 
into  the  lield  and  hold  the  ground  for  civil  and  religious  liiierty. 
The  door  will  soon  close.  The  world  will  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  American  Protestantism  why  it  did  not  hold  the  Philippines 
for  religious  and  civil  liberty,  if  it  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
situation. 

"Conditions  are  rapidly  forming  for  Rome's  su])rcme  hour. 
This  will  come  when  the  people  are  enfranchised  and  led  by  the 
priesthood  to  the  polls  and  voted  solidly  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  who  has  always  ruled  the  Philip- 
pines and  will  effectually  do  so  again  when  the  civil  government 
is  turned  over  to  the  natives.  The  regime  of  the  past  to  smother 
liberty  is  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  human  history.  Ostracism, 
dungeons,  confiscation  of  property,  banishment,  secret  murders, 
false  accusation,  and  execution  on  trumped-up  charges,  all  have 
been  common  in  the  Philippines  to  intimidate  those  who  were 
disposed  to  drift  away  from  Rome.  At  this  time  these  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  are  confronted  with  the  awful  curses  of 
excommunication,  refusal  of  marriage  and  holy  sepulcher  to 
intimidate  them  and  keep  them  in  line.  Those  who  hunger  for 
liberty  have  no  leaders,  none  to  bring  to  them  the  consolations 
of  religion,  no  support  in  their  tendencies  to  become  truly  libertv- 
loving  people,  and  so  Rome  will  soon  be  able  to  drive  all  those 
who  are  hoping  for  something  better  than  this  strong  hand  back 
again  into  helpless  and  hopeless  bondage." 

What  are  the  Protestant  churches  doing  to  meet  this  situation? 
asks  the  writer;  and  his  reply  is:  "Almost  nothing."  There 
are  a  few  missionaries  in  Manila,  it  is  true,  but  "out  in  the 
provinces  there  is  not  one  to  a  million  natives."     He  concludes  : 

"All  northern  Luzon,  the  region  having  people  of  the  highest 
racial  development  in  the  arcliipelago,  including  the  Tagalogs, 
and  of  the  highest  material  development,  comprising  probably 
3,000,000  of  people,  there  is  only  one  missionary  outside  of 
Manila.  One  missionary  as  the  exponent  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  One  missionary  to  help  the  Government  to  realize  its 
mission  in  northern  Luzon  of  establishing  the  ideals  of  our 
republican  institutions. 

"The  appalling  fact  is  that  Methodism,  which  sent  more  sons 
into  the  army  than  any  other  religious  body  in  America  to  estab- 
lish the  American  flag  in  the  Philippines,  and  has  more  teachers 
with  lips  sealed  with  a  government  padlock  against  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  religious  liberty,  and  has  more  graves  filled  with 
its  dead  heroes,  who  gave  their  lives  to  set  the  Philippines  free,  has 
fallen  down  and  gone  to  sleep  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
problem  ever  thrust  upon  her — namely,  to  stand  by  our  flag  and 
fight  the  battle  with  Rome  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
gateway  to  the  Orient.  Other  churches  are  doing  no  more  than 
the  Methodists  are  doing.  Southern  Luzon  has  been  given  to 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists,  together  with  the  southern 
islands.  But  in  all  those  multitudes,  in  those  regions  ready  to 
learn  the  principles  represented  by  the  American  flag,  there  is 
not  one  missionary  to  millions  of  natives. 

"When  the  United  States  Government  faced  a  test  situation  a 
few  years  ago,  it  sprang  to  the  issue  and  met  it  grandly  and 
nobly.  How  different  the  churches  now !  Future  generations 
will  justly  sneer  at  a  worldly,  stupid,  selfish  Protestantism  that 
failed  to  do  its  whole  duty  and  second  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  carry  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  long  op- 
pressed and  degraded  Filipinos.     In  the  name  of  liberty,  for  the 
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•ake  of  the  hero  dead,  and  above  uU  in  the  uume  of  the  conquer- 
ing Christ,  let  American  I'rute&taniisim  arise  in  its  strength  and 
secure  the  victory  only  jiartially  sfcnroil  l»y  IjUmwIv  battles,  and 
l>cqiieath  to  the  PhiIil>J>inc■^  tlu-  mstitntiuu  of  a  liberty-l«ving 
jicople. " 

Since  this  article  was  written,  new  evidence  has  come  to  hand 
of  the  "disturbed  solidarity"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Philippines.  The  new  Catholic  movement  (to  which  we 
have  already  made  reference) ,  organized  by  the  Filipinos  as  a 
protest  against  the  authority  and  methods  of  the  Vatican,  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  in  strength  ;  and  on  November  6  a  street  riot 
of  rather  formidable  proportions  took  place  in  Manila  between 
adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new  churches.  The  storm  raged 
around  the  church  of  Father  Sorrondo,  who  was  accused  of  vio- 
lating confessional  secrets  and  was  attacked  in  the  streets. 
"Bishop"  Agilpay  and  the  dissenters  at  one  time  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  church  and  celebrated  mass  therein.  They  drew 
up  a  deed  of  gift,  transferring  the  property  to  the  Government, 
and  offered  the  deed  to  Governor  Taft,  with  the  keys  of  the 
building.  The  governor  replied  that  the  church  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  advised  the  dissenters  to  surrender  it,  sug- 
gested an  appeal  to  the  courts  if  they  thought  they  had  rights  in 
the  ca.se.  and  strongly  counseled  them  against  disorder.  The 
dissenters  accepted  his  advice  and  surrendered  possession  of  the 
church. 


RELIGIOUS   CONDITION   OF   ITALY. 

I^HE  traveler  who  visits  Italy  to-day  finds  his  fust  concern  in 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  artistic  treas- 
ures. Perhaps  his  interest  is  aroused  in  the  literature  of  the 
land  and  he  acquires  some  knowledge  of  Dante  and  the  Medici 
and  the  Borgia.  But  he  seldom  is  impelled  to  study  the  religion 
of  the  people.  And  yet,  observes  the  London  Church  Quar- 
terly Review  (October),  "the  religion  of  Italy  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. For  many  centuries  it  impressed  its  stamp  upon  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe,  and  still  the  greater  jiart  of  Christen- 
dom regards  the  occupant  of  an  Italian  see  as  in  a  special  way 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  The  art  of  Italy  was  molded  by  religious 
belief,  and  the  chief  Italian  poem  is  a  theological  treatise." 
We  quote  further : 

"With  all  allowance  for  a  considerable  minority  who  have  re- 
jected Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  people  profess  and  practise  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  The  churches  are  numerous,  and  generally  well 
attended.  At  certain  seasons  there  are  crowds  waiting  round 
the  confessionals,  and  sometimes  communicants  flock  to  the 
altar.  In  one  little  town  with  which  we  are  familiar  there  are, 
out  of  a  population  of  5,000,  3,000  communicants  at  Easter. 
And  these  are  drawn  from  all  classes,  tho  probably  the  rich  and 
the  poor  predominate  over  the  middleclass.  No  doubt  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  question  is  mostly  agricultural,  but  then 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Italy  as  a  whole,  and  we  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  our  instance  is  exceptional.  Among  the  rural 
population  there  is  neither  the  hostility  to  religion  which  is  said 
to  exist  in  France  nor  that  dull  indifference  which  we  mourn 
among  ourselves.  And  we  must  remember  that  while  the  relig- 
ious people  of  England  are  divided  among  a  score  of  rival  sects, 
in  Italy  there  is  in  the  rural  districts  practically  no  dissent. 
The  small  bodies  of  Protestants  are  to  be  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  larger  towns." 

That  there  is  much  superstition,  indifference,  and  carelessness 
in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Italian  peasants,  the  writer  does 
not  attempt  to  disguise.  He  refers  in  particular  to  the  flippant 
demeanor  of  so  many  of  the  worshipers,  and  to  their  lack  of 
reverence  for  their  churches.  An  inscription  in  a  church  at  Net- 
tuno,  near  Rome,  urges  the  people  "for  the  honor  of  God  not  to 
spit  in  the  church,  and  not  to  bring  into  it  either  children  or 
dogs."     Prayer  is  "often  regarded  as  a  charm  rather  than  an  in- 


telligent devotion  " ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  suppliant  to 
apply  "the  filthiest  terms  of  contempt  to  the  saint  who  refuses  to 
help  hiin."  Extreme  devotion  is  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  wiiter  does  not  think  that  "the  distinctions  of  theologians 
between  devotion  which  may  be  paid  to  the  Madonna  and  that 
which  is  due  to  God  alone  "  have  much  weight  with  the  masses. 
We  quote  again  : 

"The  only  effective  counterpoise  to  the  excessive  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  seems  to  be  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. We  are  bound  to  express  our  sense  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  Roman  Church  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which 
she  has  ever  set  forth  as  the  central  act  of  worship.  .  .  .  When 
we  see  over  the  door  of  an  Italian  church  the  ensign  of  Host  and 
Chalice  which  indicates  that  the  Sacrament  is  exposed  for  con- 
stant veneration,  and  when  we  enter  and  join  in  the  simple  and 
earnest  devotion  of  a  large  congregation,  we  can  not  but  rejoice 
that  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  that  day  directed,  not  toward 
any  of  the  saints,  but  toward  the  Lord  himself.  We  are  per- 
haps hardly  exaggerating  if  we  say  that  devotion  to  our  Lord  is 
maintained  in  Italy  chiefly  by  reverence  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment." 

There  are  many  rumors  of  clerical  inefficiency  and  immorality, 
and  the  writer  declares  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  they 
rest  on  a  basis  of  truth.  "It  is  to  be  feared,"  he  says,  "that  the 
standard  of  sexual  morality  is  not  high."  An  English  minister 
who  complained  of  the  conspicuous  immorality  of  a  certain  car- 
dinal was  told :  "You  Anglicans  seem  to  think  there  is  no  virtue 
but  chastity.  The  cardinal  has  not  that,  but  he  is  an  honest 
man."     We  quote  in  conclusion  : 

"Where  instances  exist  of  immoral  priests,  we  fear  that  they 
are  regarded  with  a  sort  of  good-natured  allowance,  and  that 
the  bishops,  who  are  quick  to  put  down  heresj'  or  indiffer- 
ence about  the  temporal  power,  are  slow  to  remove  scandalous 
priests.  To  some  extent  their  reluctance  is  caused  by  a  circum- 
stance which  is  common  to  Italy  and  to  England— the  difficulty 
of  removing  a  beneficed  clergyman.  In  France  the  clergy 
receive  their  stipends  through  the  bishops,  who  can  stop  them 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  In  Italy  the  benefice  is  a  freehold,  and 
the  spiritual  sentence  of  deprivation  is  not  necessarily,  tho  it  is 
usually,  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  income.  The  ten- 
sion between  church  and  state  makes  the  bishops  reluctant  to 
take  steps  which  may  involve  an  appeal  to  the  secular  courts 
and  publicity  of  which  the  irreligious  press  is  sure  to  ta]:e  ad- 
vantage. Something  must  also  be  allowed  for  the  national  in- 
disposition to  expel  unworthy  persons,  as  if  justice  were  unkind- 
ness,  which  renders  all  the  public  services  inefficient.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  bishop,  convicted  of  immoral itj' 
which  involved  a  large  illegitimate  family,  whose  i)unislinient 
was  a  term  of  suspension  from  his  office,  and  whom  we  have 
heard  preaching  a  glowing  sermon  while  his  neighbors  were  \iy 
no  means  satisfied  of  his  repentance.  It  is  right  to  say  tliat  in 
many  dioceses  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  very  conspicuous 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  clergy.-" 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  jubilee  year  of  the  enlrance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  into  holy 
orders,  and  his  fortieth  anniversarj-  as  rector  of  Trinity  parish.  New  York, 
were  celebrated  on  November  i.  A  special  service  was  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  Broadway,  and  a  handsome  loving-cup  was  presented  to  him. 

According  to  late  press  despatches,  the  Canadian  Doukhobors  are  pos- 
sessed by  a  religious  frenzy  that  threatens  to  break  up  their  community 
altogether.  A  large  number  of  these  Russian  "  Spirit- Wrestlers"  are 
wandering  aimlessly  across  the  Northwestern  Territory,  "seeking  for 
Jesus,"  as  they  saj'.  There  are  women  and  children  among  them,  and 
great  privation  and  suffering  have  ensued.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
persuade  the  wanderers  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Mrs.  K.atherine  A.  Tingli.Y,  high  priestess  of  the  "  Universal  Brother- 
hood "  at  Point  Loma,  Cal.,  is  carrying  on  an  active  Theosophical  propa 
ganda  in  Southern  California.  She  has  converted  a  summer  hotel  into  an 
Oriental  temple,  and  holds  public  services  in  her  own  opera-house  in  San 
Diego.  She  styles  herself  the  "Purple  Mother,"  and  has  gathered  around 
her  many  Cuban  orphans  at  her  "  Rajah  Yoga"  school.  A  fresh  consign- 
ment of  eleven,  who  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  last  week,  were 
excluded  by  the  authorities  on  petition  of  the  Gerry  Society. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


PURSUIT  OF   THE   MAD    MULLAH. 

THE  Mad  Mullali  holds  forth  in  Somaliland.  This  Somali- 
land  is  a  vast  region  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Since 
1884  it  has  been  loosely  partitioned  among  the  governments  of 
Abyssinia,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  the  littoral  being  mainly 
under  the  protection  of  the  latter.  The  interior  of  Somaliland 
has  never  been  much  explored  or  policed.  The  region  seems  to 
be  a  desert  of  sand  and  brush,  inhabited  by  fanatic  tribesmen  of 
Mohammedan  faith.  Such  were  the  conditions  responsible  for 
the  Mad  Mullah. 

The  Mullah  is  called  mad  not  in  consequence  of  any  intel- 
lectual deficiency — for  he  is  a  shrewd  man — but  because  he  is 
seized  with  religious  furies  like  Milton's  pale  eyed  priest  of  the 
prophetic  cell.  In  the  course  of  these  furies  he  predicts  great 
happiness  in  the  next  world  for  all  who  obey  him  in  this  one. 
His  followers  were  nearly  stampeded  recently  by  a  cruiser's 
searchlight  playing  above  them,  but  the  Mad  Mullah  restored 
the  general  peace  of  mind  by  explaining  that  God  was  casting 
an  eye  over  Somaliland.     So,  at  any  rate,  goes  the  story. 

The  British  have  been  in  pursuit  of  the  Mullali  for  some  years 
past.  The  net  result  has  vindicated  the  theory  of  the  military 
future  of  him  who  tights  and  runs  away.  Allowance  has  to  be 
made  both  for  the  difficulty  of  the  country  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  officials.  The  Boer  war 
led  to  the  neglect  of  things  elsewhere,  a  fact  of  which  the  Mad 
Mullah  took  every  advantage.  Last  month,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish got  after  him  in  earnest,  but  thej*  sustained  a  smart  defeat  at 
his  hands.  England  was  shocked.  Says  The  Standard  (Lon- 
don) : 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  magnitu.le  of  the  Mullah's  move- 
ment was  not  realized  some  time  ago.'tho  the  fault  does  not 
seem  to  lie  with  Colonel  Swayne  [the  British  commander]  him- 
self, but  rather  with  the  Foreign  Office,  which  has  been  content 
to  regard  Muhammed  Abdullah  as  a  comparatively  unimportant 
person.  It  would  have  saved  trouble  in  the  end  to  crush  him 
two  or  three  years  ago,  before  he  had  managed  to  collect  round 
him  so  formidable  a  body  of  adherents.  But  the  rather  feeble 
expeditions  undertaken  by  us  in  conjunction  with  the  Abyssinian 
authorities  seem  only  to  have  encouraged  this  Mohammedan 
fanatic,  and  added  to  this  influence.  .  .  .  The  net  result,  as 
Lord  Cranborne  slated,  is  that  we  may  now  have  to  enter  upon 
'very  much  more  prolonged  operations  than  we  had  hoped,'  and 
on  a  far  larger  scale  than  was  originally  contemplated.  No 
time  has  been  lost  in  taking  steps  to  retrieve  the  position.  Gen- 
eral Manning,  the  principal  military  officer  of  the  protectorate, 
has  arrived  at  Aden,  and  will  promptly  proceed  to  Somaliland 
with  considerable  reinforcements." 

The  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  regard  the  Mad  Mullah  as 
a  sort  of  Mohammedan  George  Washington  and  the  father  of  his 
country  is  reproved  by  the  London  daily: 

"He  is  a  plundering  and  murdering  impostor,  who  will  be  a 
danger  so  long  as  he  is  free.  Unfortunately,  the  desert  to  the 
south  of  Somaliland  provides  him  with  a  refuge  and  the  means 
of  continuing  his  raids.  The  repulse  of  Colonel  Swayne  shows 
that  the  Mullah  is  formidable,  and  that  it  will  require  more  than 
a  flying  column  to  bring  him  to  bay.  The  situation  is  still 
serious,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  be  content  with  watching  him 
on  our  borders.     We  must  suppress  him  entirely." 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  suppressed,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  British  Government  without  waiting  for  any  Italian 
or  Abyssinian  aid.  But  there  is  a  protest  against  this  policy 
from  the  Liberal  Speaker  (London)  : 

"On  broad  grounds  one  can  see  no  vestige  of  an  excuse  for  an 
attempt  on  our  part  to  exercise  sovereignty  in  Somaliland.  We 
have  no  benefits  to  confer,  and  nothing  whatever  to  gain.  We 
have  made  no  pretense  of  taking  up  'the  white  man's  burden.' 
We  have  acknowledged  no  duties  to  the  tribes  from  whom  we 


expect  obedience.  We  have  given  them  neither  peace  nor  roads 
nor  justice.  As  for  civilizing  them,  the  Mullah  brings  them  a 
religion  and  a  moral  code  much  better  suited  to  their  develop- 
ment than  our  own.  .  .  .  The  sensible  course  would  have  been  to 
make  terms  with  the  Mullah  and  to  allow  him  a  reasonable 
autonomy  in  a  country  which  we  have  no  ambition  to  rule.  If 
such  a  policy  is  now  difficult,  the  fault  lies  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  had  not  even  the  courage  of  its  indiscretions." 


DEFYING   THE   CONSTITUTION    IN  AUSTRALIA, 

"  I  "HE  convention  of  illustrious  memory  that  framed  our  na- 
^  tional  constitution  in  1787  bestowed  upon  us,  as  everybody 
ought  to  know,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Jeffer- 
son, it  is  true,  took  little  stock  in  the  contrivance,  nor  is  it 
recorded  that  the  contrivance  took  much  stock  in  him.  How- 
ever, when  the  Australians  came  to  frame  their  federal  constitu- 
tion they  paid  us  the  compliment  of  imitating  not  only  our 
House  of  Representatives  and  our  Senate,  but  our  Supreme 
Court  as  well.  But  a  series  of  peculiar  complications  has 
delayed  the  organization  cf  the  Australian  Commonwealth's 
highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that 
everybody  at  the  antipodes  is  afraid  to  bring  upon  the  scene  an 
authority  of  such  unlimited  powers.  The  labor  party  there  has 
been  warned  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  thinks 
nothing  of  pronouncing  acts  of  Congress  null  and  void  upon 
occasion.  That  sort  of  thing  in  Australia  would  mean  handing 
the  Kanaka  labor  question,  the  compulsory  arbitration  law,  and 
many  other  disputes  for  final  decision  over  to  a  body  of  men 
independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ballot-box.  "Australia 
lives,"  saj's  The  Argus  (Melbourne),  "and  is  destined  to  live 
under  a  federation,  and  hence  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
federal  spirit,"  but  the  federal  spirit  has  certainly  balked  "in 
one  matter  at  any  rate."  The  Australian  press,  however, 
reflects  public  opinion  in  not  clamoring  for  a  supreme  court. 
That  part  of  the  federal  constitution  (they  call  it  the  Common- 
wealth act)  remains  a  blank. 

The  situation  that  has  resulted  is  full  of  peril  in  the  opinion  of 
The  Edinburgh  Review.  The  British  periodical  finds  that  "  the 
written  constitution  [of  Australia]  is  simply  being  defied  " : 

"The  federal  court,  as  laid  down  by  the  act,  closely  resembles 
the  high  court  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  perfectly 
easy  for  the  Australian  parliament  to  constitute  it  by  creating 
the  court  from  the  chief  justices  of  the  various  colonies.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  political  prejudice  against  creating 
a  court  which  might  have  supreme  powers  over  all  political 
parties.  The  situation  is  a  curious  one.  ...  It  would  now 
plainly  have  been  better  if  the  high  court  had  been  nominated 
in  the  Commonwealth  act,  and  if  the  Commonwealth  parliament 
had  been  left  no  option  as  to  its  powers.  But  the  act  leaves  the 
parliament  a  wide  scope  of  choice  as  to  the  jurisdiction  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  federal  court,  and  it  does  not  seem  at  present 
likely  that  the  parties  will  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion. At  present,  indeed,  the  first  step  requires  to  be  taken. 
The  federal  court  itself  has  not  been  appointed." 

The  situation  "largely  resembles  that  which  existed  in  North 
America  during  the  early  life  of  the  United  States  "  : 

"Administration  has  to  be  carried  on,  but  at  the  present 
moment  the  legal  position  of  the  central  Government  can  be 
questioned  at  every  point.  The  51st  clause  [of  the  Common- 
wealth act]  which  gives  to  the  central  Government  its  power, 
opens  with  a  preface  that  the  parliament  'shall  have  power  to 
make  laws, '  and  then  details  the  subjects  on  which  these  laws 
may  be  made.  But  few  of  the  laws  are  made,  and  yet  the 
federal  Government  is  proceeding  to  act.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  defense.  No  defense  act  has  yet  been  passed.  And 
3'et  state  officers  and  troops  are  being  moved  about  freely  by  the 
central  Government,  altho  they  are  under  no  law  at  present 
but  that  of  their  states,  which  does  not  permit  movement  in  time 
of  peace.  In  the  absence  of  a  federal  court,  in  fact,  the  federal 
parliament  does  virtually  what  it  likes." 
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SEPARATION   OF   CHURCH    AND   STATE    IN 

FRANCE. 

ONK  liuiulicil  years  have  passed  away  since  llie  great  Najxv 
leon.  thei\  First  Consul  of  France,  concluded  with  I'ope 
Pius  Vn.  that  famous  pact  known  as  the  Concordat,  which 
detiues  the  basis  of  union  between  church  and  state  in  the  yreat 
Galilean  republic.  It  has  subsisted  practically  in  its  integrity 
from  Napoleon's  day  to  our  own.  notwithstanding  the  revolu- 
tionary whirligig  of  which  France  has  so  often  been  the  center. 
The  anti-Clericals  now  announce  that  they  want  to  do  away 
with  this  time-honored  compact;  but  nobody  thinks  that  they 
are  in  earnest. 

The  Concordat  and  the  prescriptions  growing  out  of  it  define 
the  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  and  the  limits  of  their 
dioceses.  Their  appointment  is  vested  in  the  Government,  but 
the  Pope  may  reject  any  or  all  of  the  names  in  the  list  of  three 
submitted  to  him.  This  privilege  of  the  Pope's  is  more  impor- 
tant in  theory  than  in  practise,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  for  years  past,  according  to  The  Cfnirch  Quarterly  Review 
(London),  been  chosen  by  a  very  elegant  and  agreeable,  but  by 
no  means  idtramontane,  atheist : 

"This  man  is  M.  Dumay,  the  Directorof  Cults.  The  ministers 
pass,  but  he  remains,  and  after  thirty  years  he  knows  the 
Church  of  France  and  what  is  left  of  canon  law  better  than 
anybody.  He  and  nobody  else  makes  all  the  appointments. 
The  reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  appointments  not 
only  of  bishops  but  of  vicars-general  and  even  rural  deans  (curis 
tie  canton)  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Government.  The  minister 
presents  to  the  nuncio  three  names,  out  of  which  Rome  has  to 
choose.  Now.  the  minister  knows  nothing  about  matters  whicli 
never  interest  politicians,  and  are  always  annexed  at  present  to 
something  less  special — the  fine  arts,  for  instance,  or  education. 
\Vhat  can  he  do  but  consult  the  head  of  his  perplexing  depart- 
ment? So  M.  Dumay  has  his  own  way,  and  nobody  could  have 
it  as  perversely.  "He  is  personally  anti-religious;  his  duties 
bring  him  into  contact  only  with  the  less  noble  sides  of  what  is 


If  the  editoral  articles  on  meat  scarcity  could  be  turned  into  fodder  Ger- 
many would  be  independent  of  the  Agrarians. 

—Simplicissim us  (Munich). 


ASPECTS   OF   THE   SITUATION    IN   GERMANY. 


1,  .111  in  the  clergy  ;  so  he  dislikes  the  church,  and  his  ironical 
in  noiitie  does  not  conceal  his  conteniiU  for  such  of  her  ministers 
as  he  knows.  His  me'.hou  is  uniform.  Of  the  three  men  he 
presents  to  the  nuncio  two  are  generally  honest,  timid  nobod- 
ies, and  one  a  person  of  more  talent,  but  who  has  given  unmistak- 
able signs  of 'attachment  to  the  republican  institutions."  This 
means  propensity  to  soinetliing  looking  more  or  less  like  Erasti- 
anism.  If  the  Pope  deiinirs  at  the  shabby  terna  [list  of  three 
names],  M.  Dumay  defers  every  ajjpointment,  and  we  have  seen 
sometimes — bishops  are  often  chosen  among  sexagenarians  and 
die  soon — seven  or  eight  sees  empty  for  ten  or  twelve  months. 
The  result  is  that  of  the  ninety  French  bishops  the  few  talented 
ones  are  seldom  unblemished  characters,  and  the  rest  are  mostly 
good  men  without  any  stamina." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Vatican  can  afford  to 
contemplate  with  equanimity  an  abrogation  of  the  Concordat. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  present  arrangements  introduce  an 
element  of  comedy  into  religion.  But  from  a  political  point  of 
view  a  "denunciation  of  the  Concordat,"  of  which  French  anti- 
Clericals  talk  so  much,  might  totally  demolish  the  already  under- 
mined foundation  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power;  hence  the 
eagerness  of  Vatican  politicians  to  maintain  it.  Nor,  from  a 
French  political  standpoint,  does  the  ])act  work  badly.  The  AV. 
Petersbitrgcr  Zeitung  says ; 

"At  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  this  agreement  was  deemed  an 
unexpected  success  for  the  then  tottering  papacy  and  likewise  a 
great  concession  on  the  part  of  tlie  First  Consul,  who  was  then 
striving  for  Rome's  downfall  and  for  the  imperial  crown.  To- 
day a  contrary  view  of  the  situation  prevails.  The  papal  court 
has  won  so  many  triumphs  in  the  past  hundred  years  that  its 
pretensions  have  immeasurably  grown.  The  whole  world  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Concordat  of  1802  is  the  most  favorable  treaty 
that  could  by  any  possibility  be  wrung  from  the  Pope.-  To  this 
circumstance  is  due  the  fact  that  no  French  statesman  familiar 
with  the  situation  and  with  Roman  Catholic  opinion  in  his  own 
country  considers  any  tampering  with  the  Concordat  advisable." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  anti-Clericals  in  the 
French  Chamber  have  brought  forward  a  motion  for  "the  sup- 
pression of  the  Vatican  embassy  and  the  separation  of  church 
and  state."  The  public  funds  now  appropriated  for  the  clergy's 
salaries  would  go  for  old-age  pensions.  Some  $8,000,000  is  ex- 
pended annually  by  the  Government  for  what  in  France  goes  by 
the  name  of  "public  worship."  The  French,  we  are  assured, 
would  much  prefer  that  this  money  be  paid   out  of  the  national 

treasury  than  direct- 
ly out  of  their 
pockets.  There  are 
37,000  communes  in 
France,  says  one  ob- 
server, but  scarcely 
1,000  of  them  would 
agree  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  clergy, 
"and  we  should  be- 
fore long  find  our- 
selves in  the 
dilemma  either  of 
seeing  churches  and 
temples  closed  or  of 
seeing  a  revolution 
to  keep  them  open." 
There  is  another  al- 
ternative which  in 
the  words  of  the 
London  Spectator 
"would  be  regarded 
at  Rome  as  a 
terrible  blow  "  : 
"This  is  the'Gal- 


RUSSI.'VN   FRIENDSHIP. 

Germany  :  "  Why  do  you  always  tread  on  my 
toes  after  you  have  avowed  eternal  friendship 
for  me  ? " 

Russia  :  "  So  you  won't  forget  it." 

—Der  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 
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licanizing'  of  the  church,  the  denial,  that  is,  of  any  right  ot 
interference  in  the  papacy.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  certain 
leaning  to  this  course  in  the  French  episcopate,  which  com- 
plains that  it  is  practically  enslaved  by  a  group  of  foreigners 
seated  in  Italy  who  are  more  concerned  about  the  temporal 
power  than  about  the  reinvigoration  of  any  local  church.  A 
threat  of  that  kind  might,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  does,  in 
a  certain  degree  overawe  the  Vatican  :  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  carried  out.  The  people  would  hardly  understand 
it,  and  the  cultivated  classes  do  not  wish  to  break  with  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom,  or  to  lose  a  source  of  great  influence  in 
foreign  affairs,  or  to  press  too  openly  the  naked  rights  of  the 
laity  to  control  the  priesthood.  The  Concordat  acts  as  a  buffer 
between  two  sets  of  ideas  mutually  destructive — the  right  of  the 
church  and  the  right  of  the  nation — and  they  will  be  very  slow 
to  allow  it  to  be  torn  down." 

The  French  Premier  is  certainly  displaying  none  of  his  anti- 
clerical energy  in  following  up  the  motion  to  separate  church 
and  state.  In  fact  he  has  referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  com- 
mission which,  according  to  the  Socialist  J'etite  Republique 
(Paris),  will  bury  it.  The  Lantertte  (Paris),  a  very  Radical 
sheet,  continues,  it  is  true,  to  cry  "after  the  monk,  the  priest !  " 
but  the  Radical  (Paris)  says  it  would  be  rash  to  force  the 
Pope's  hand.  The  more  or  less — just  now  less — ministerial 
Temps  (Paris)  avows  itself  "hostile  to  any  separation  of  church 
and  state  " : 

"The  Chamber  has  taken  up  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  wljich,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  article  of  the  Radical 
creed.  The  matter  was  turned  up  and  down  for  some  hours. 
Then  the  Chamber  passed  to  other  diversions,  leaving  to  a  com- 
Tiiission  the  task  of  handling  the  subject  in  the  slowest  fashion 
possible.  ...  In  truth  the  Premier  wants  no  such  separation. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  consideration  adduced  by  the  press  sup- 
porting him.  He  wants  no  separation  because  he  knows  the 
danger  of  it,  because,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity,  he  realizes  the  peril  to  which  it  would  be  exposed 
by  a  disappearance  of  the  Concordat.  He  repels  the  idea — while 
pretending  not  to  oppose  it — because  he  knows  that  his  party 
will  never  allow  him  to  embody  in  fact  the  ideal  of  Cavour:  a 
free  church  in  a  free  state." 

There  was  much  outcry  in  the  anti-clerical  press  which  accused 
the  Premier  of  having  "turned  tail  to  the  priests."  But  great 
was  the  Jacobin  joy  when  the  Clerical  Univers  (Paris)  printed 
"the  sensational  news  "  that  a  cardinal,  having  called  on  the 
Premier  by  appointment,  was  kept  waiting  half  an  hour.  "At 
the  end  of  that  time  his  eminence  was  told  by  the  footman  to 
|;o  away." — Translations  made  for  Tiik,  Literary  Digest. 


States  as  Spain  was,  nor  could  she  hope  to  receive  any  more 
support  from  the  Powers  of  Europe  than  Spain  received." 

Sentiment  in  the  islands  themselves  seems  in  a  state  of  flux. 
There  is  general  desire  to  have  the  mailer  settled  one  way  or  the 
other.     When   the  news  came   that   the  Landstbing  at  Copen- 


DENMARK'S   AMERICAN    PERIL. 

THE  refusal  by  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Danish  parliament 
to  approve  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  is  held  by  some  European  observers  to  portend  friction 
between  the  two  Powers  in  the  future.  The  great  American 
republic,  we  are  assured,  will  become  irritated  by  the  attitude 
of  ths  small  European  Power,  and  adopt  a  menacing  attitude. 
The  Journal  des  Dibats  (Paris)  thinks  the  islands  will  be 
"grabbed  " : 

"Has  Denmark  taken  into  consideration  what  took  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  and  what  may  take  place,  of 
a  similar  character,  in  the  future?  Might  Denmark  not  have 
ended  the  possibility  of  serious  complications  to  come  by  volun- 
tarily eliminating  the  source  whence  they  may  spring?  No  doubt 
the  answer  could  be  made  that  other  nations,  like  France  and  Great 
Britain,  own  some  of  the  Antilles  and  that  they  have  determined 
to  retain  them.  But  France  and  Great  Britain  are  powerful 
nations  to  which  provocation  would  not  be  given  over  a  trifle 
and  which  would  be  capable,  moreover,  of  defending  themselves. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  is  true  of  little  Denmark,  which  runs  great 
risk  of  finding  herself  some  day  as  helpless  against  the  United 


THE  HAY   NOTE. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  the  Czar):  "Will  you  kindly  ask  your  brothers  to  have 
King  Charles  of  Rumania  act  more  humanely  toward  Rumanian  Jews?  I 
say  not  a  word  about  Russian  Jews." 

-De  Amsterdammer  W'eekblad  voor  Sederland. 

hagen  had  definitively  rejected  the  ministerial  bill  for  the  cession 
of  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  the  Tidende^Si.  Thomas) 
said  : 

"Great  is  the  relief  and  content  at  the  ending  of  a  matter  that 
has  kept  tiie  community  disturbed  and  uncertain  for  three  years. 
We  are  glad  of  the  news.  Opposition  of  a  political  character 
here  to  the  bill's  rejection  is  not  likely." 

Danish  capitalists  and  promoters  are  urged  in  the  National 
Tidende  (Copenhagen)  to  further  the  development  of  the  islands 
in  every  way.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Thygeson,  the  Danish 
magnate  of  ninety-seven,  whose  vote  killed  the  treaty  by  com- 
pleting the  tie,  "remembers  as  a  child  of  six  seeing  Napoleon  I. 
in  1812  before  the  disastrous  Russian  expedition." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILLIAM    il.  AND    EDWARD   VII. 

I'^HE  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  Germany  continue  to  occa- 
sion much  mutual  recrimination  in  the  press  of  these  great 
Powers.  As  every  one  who  follows  such  matters  is  aware,  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  There  seems  to 
be  no  prospect  of  a  cessation.  In  fact  the  vituperation  and  dis- 
trust seem  to  intensify  with  time.  If  the  feelings  indicated  by 
these  utterances  be  genuine.  Emperor  William's  visit  to  King 
Edward  is  a  momentous  step. 

The  October  number  of  The  National  Review  (London), 
which  is  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  a  section  of  British  official 
opinion,  contained  various  articles  which  very  much  disturbed 
the  German  press.  The  editor  of  the  British  periodical  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  "prejudice" 
Anglo-Saxon  opinion  against  Germany.  The  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  to  King  Edward  afforded  T/ie  National  Review 
an  opportunity  to  say  this  : 

"We  own  to  feeling  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  possible 
developments  of  the  near  future.  Our  readers  may  rest  assured 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to 
Sandringham,  his  imperial  Majesty  will  pursue  bigger  game 
than  pheasants.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  leading  English 
newspapers,  which  have  shown  on  .so  many  occasions  during  the 
last  year  that  they  thoroughly  appreciate  German  policy,  will 
protest  before  it  is  too  late  against  the  arrangements  by  which 
we  are  threatened.  Is  it  extravagant  to  hope  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  understand  this  question  as  do 
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no  other  men  now  in  public  life,  will  raise  their  influential 
voices?  If  tliey  made  it  clear  that  should  they  come  into  office 
Ihey  would  refuse  to  recognize  any  secret  understandings 
entered  into  between  the  British  Ciovcinnient  and  Germany,  the 
situation  would  be  saved.  The  very  notion  of  a  Germanized 
foreign  policy  is  utterly  hateful  to  the  English  people,  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  instincts  of  the  man  in  the 
street  are  sounder  than  those  of  the  man  in  the  cabinet." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  utterance  emanates  from  a 
source  that  has  very  great  authority.  It  occasions  and  it  reflects 
a  state  of  public  opinion  that  can  not  be  ignored  by  the  British 
Government.     To  quote  further  : 

"As  all  the  world  knows,  Mr.  Brodrick  [British  War  Minister] 
has  attended  the  German  maneuvers  dressed  in  khaki  and  wear- 
ing German  orders.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  he  was 
invited  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  his  illustrious  host  in 
army  reform  or  to  discuss  strategy,  as  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
other  distinguished  English  generals  would  have  been  quite 
competent  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Brodrick  was  invited  because 
it  is  a  political  advantage  to  Germany  to  be  able  to  flourish  a 
British  cabinet  mini.ster  in  the  face  of  other  Powers  whose 
maneuvers  are  not  so  attended.  In  the  second  place  it  showed 
that  England  dare  not  resent  German  attacks  on  her  army  as 
any  self-respecting  Power  should  resent  them.  But  above  all 
Mr.  Brodrick  was  a  politician  with  whom  '  business  '  might  be 
transacted.  The  Kaiser  has  a  genius  for  hypnotizing  our  public 
men.  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  laid  himself  out  to  fascinate 
the  English  War  Minister,  who  has  doubtless  been  convinced  of 
the  'frieu.lship '  of  Germany,  has  learnt  that  the  Anglophobe 
movement  was  an  invention  of  the  newspapers,  and  chat  the 
German  navy  is  a  myth." 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Great  Britain  is  in  deadly  peril  of 
being  drawn  into  an  alliance  with  Germany  : 

"The  reader  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  face 
of  the  unforgettable  outrages  of  last  winter,  and  the  general  hos- 
tility displayed  to  this  country  l)y  all  classes  in  Germany  during 
the  last  three  years,  it  is  unthinkable  that  there  can  be  any  risk 
of  patriotic  British  statesmen  so  far  forgetting  their  duties  as 
to  contemplate  a  rapprochement  with  Germany.  But  in  the 
field  of  politics  it  is  exactly  the  unthinkable  for  which  one  must 
be  prepared.  Since  the  close  of  the  South  African  war  and  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  Berlin  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  another  strenuous  effort  to  draw  this  country  into 
its  net,  and  is  confident  of  success  to-day  where  it  has  failed  be- 
fore, as  '  the  chief  obstacle  '  is  now  regarded  as  removed."  « 

But  any  alliance  entered  into  by  the  British  Government  with 
the  Emperor's  Government  will  be  repudiated  by  the  British 
people,  says  this  observer,  a  conclusion  arrived  at  also  by  The 
Spectator  (London).  All  this  has  inspired  a  series  of  heated 
retorts  in  German  organs  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  The  leader 
of  the  German  chorus  is  t)\Q  Kreiiz  Zeiiitng  (Berlin).  Before 
quoting  what  it  has  to  say,  the  following  characterization  of  its 
editorial  tone  from  The  Fortnightly  Re^new  (London)  may  be 
subjoined: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  Krenz  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  organ  of  military  and  bureaucratic  opinion  in  the 
German  empire,  or  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  independ- 
ent journal,  which  knows  how  to  combine  moderation  of  expres- 
sion with  decision  of  view.  Dr.  Schiemann  [its  foreign  editor] 
in  his  turn  is  a  very  competent  publicist.  His  '  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Lithuania  up  to  the  Seventeenth  Century'  is  a  well-known 
and  useful  authority  upon  the  history  of  these  countries  before 
Peter  the  Great.  Our  professor  is  a  Litlmanian,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Russian  affairs  and  the  Russian  press.  His 
comments  upon  events  in  the  czardom  as  they  arise  are  always 
among  the  most  interesting  and  well-considered  wliich  appear  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  his  knowledge  of  English  affairs  is 
wonderfully  weak,  and  the  judgments  upon  them  to  which  he 
treats,  week  \>y  week,  the  most  influential  classes  of  German 
opinion  are  often  ludicrously  absurd.  That  contrast  is  explana- 
tory in  itself.  For  the  rest  Dr.  Schiemann  is  solid,  shrewd,  with 
a  rare  touch  of  dry  humor  for  which  we  forgive  him  much.     But 


the  essential   point  to  realize  is  tuat  he  presents  German  com- 
ment upon  English  affairs,  not  at  its  worst  but  at  its  best." 

With  this  characterization  of  the  Kretiz  Zeitung  before  us.  let 
us  see  what  it  has  to  reply  to  the  English.  It  opens  flre  in  this 
style: 

"The  group  of  irresponsible"  politicians  who  make  The  .\a- 
t tonal  Review  their  organ  are  striving  hard  to  bring  about  an 
Anglo-German  war  in  the  future.  The  entire  October  number 
of  The  National  Review  is  permeated  by  this  tendency,  and 
that,  too,  with  growing  repulsiveness  and  diminishing  integrity. 
The  editorial  department,  headed  'episodes  of  the  month.' 
reveals  sufficient  unenviable  courage  to  hark  back  to  the  cal- 
umny that  Germany  played  a  false  part  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  But  all  the  world  knows  that  it  was  England 
that  suggested  intervention  in  Spain's  behalf  to  the  European 
Powers.  This  serves  to  show,  however,  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
can  be  dished  up  to  the  readers  of  The  National  Review.  At 
tlie  present  moment  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Maxse  [editor  of  The 
National  Review^  is  occasioned  by  the  approaching  visit  of 
Emperor  William  to  England.  He  dreads  as  a  result  of  it  a 
coming  together  of  the-  two  Powers,  and  does  his  best  to  warn 
against  it.  He  hopes  no  patriotic  English  statesman  can  be 
found  so  far  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  even  to  consider  closer  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  If  Lord  Rosel)ery  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
would  only  assert  that  in  the  event  of  their  assumption  of  power 
they  would  not  recognize  any  secrec  understanding  between  Ger- 
many and  England,  the  danger  might  yet  be  averted.  It  might 
well  be  asked  if  we  are  dealing  here  with  rational  people." 

The  same  commentator,  in  looking  over  the  pages  of  The 
National  Review,  finds  another  offensive  utterance.  This  is 
contained  in  an  article  on  the  origin  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  in  which  the 
writer  says : 

"Prussianized  Germany  is  now  prepared  for  the  struggle  with 
Great  Britain  which  Cavour  foresaw.  Should  it  come  about  it 
will  be  a  war  for  supremacy  on  the  ocean.  She  is  adding  to  her 
fleet  a  class  of  ship  specially  suited  for  an  attack  on  England. 
The  same  metliods  exactly  are  employed  by  her  against  the 
British  empire  which  she  formerly  used  against  France.  The 
German  mind  is  being  trained  to  receive  with  enthusiasm  the 
announcement  of  a  war  with  England  when  the  time  comes. 
Videant  consnles.  Tho  the  sands  are  running  low  in  the  hour- 
glass. I  believe  that  with  courage  and  foresight  on  the  part  of 
our  statesmen  that  conflict  may  still  be  avoided." 

Was  ever  such  ruthless  and  perilous  provocation  heard  of  be- 
fore? asks  the  Kretiz  Zeitung,  after  quoting  the  above  extract. 
It  says  it  is  hard  to  find  any  psychological  explanation  of  such 
railings  from  a  person  whom  it  is  customary  to  regard  as  a 
gentleman  : 

"Let  us  say  once  for  all  to  him  and  to  his  countrymen  who 
share  his, anxieties  that  we  will  not  send  any  of  our  princes  forth 
to  make  his  entry  into  London  as  a  new  William  the  Conqueror. 
Nor  do  we  even  contemplate  thrusting  the  British  fleet  into  our 
capacious  pockets.  Nay.  we  would  not  threaten  the  British 
ministers  with  a  pistol  aimed  at  their  breasts  for  the  sake  of 
wringing  the  most  secret  of  treaties  out  of  them." 

All  the  same,  concludes  the  German  organ,  Germany  will  go 
on  with  the  building  of  her  fleet  for  the  protection  of  her  inter- 
ests. And  while  it  thus  takes  to  task  one  great  British  periodi- 
cal, another  German  champion  of  militarism,  the  Havibiirger 
Nachrichten,  hotly  attacks  the  London  Spectator.  This  Brit- 
ish weekl}-,  the  ablest  exponent  of  world  politics  in  the  English 
language,  has  been  warning  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  against 
German  designs  for  a  long  time  past.  It  considers  Germany 
isolated  diplomatically,  and  it  warns  the  British  Government 
against  inlaying  the  part  of  tail  to  the  Hohenzollern  kite.  The 
Ha7nhurger  Nachrichten  retorts  that  this  article  is  a  series  of 
misrepresentations.  Great  Britain  is  isolated,  not  Germany. 
Tlie  Spectator  is  indulging  in  fantastic  imaginings,  but  what  it 
says  is  highly  characteristic  of  contemporary  thought  in  British 
circles.  The  statement  that  Germany  is  protesting  her  friend- 
ship to  England  is  quoted  by  the  Hamburg  organ  with  two 
bracketed  exclamation  points. —  Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   SOUL  OF   A   CITY. 

The  Conquest  of  Rome.     By  Matilde  Serao.    Cloth,  5  x  yji  in.,  317  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

IT  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  most  literatures  have  first 
or  last  led  to  Rome.  There  have  been  several  great  books  whose 
heroine  one  might  fairly  call  Rome.  Zola  made  an  epic  of  Rome. 
The  De  Goncourts,  m  "Madame  Gervaisais,"  gave  an  exquisite  picture 
of  the  Holy  City.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  turned  again  and  again  to 
Rome  for  his  inspiration.  We  have  had  described  to  us  the  Rome  of 
the  strangers,  the  artists'  Rome,  the  Rome  of  Ciesar  and  Tiberius, 
and,  above  all,  the  Rome  which  was  but  a  suburb  of  the  Vatican.  It  is 
perhaps  this  Rome,  and  the  tourists'  Rome,  fairly  bristling  with  great 
monuments  of  the  past,  with  which  American  readers  are  the  most 
familiar. 

Those  who  have  gained  this  idea  of  Rome  would  do  well  to  read 
Matilde  Serao's  book.  They  will  find  their  ideas  of  this  city  sin- 
gularly enlarged.  This  is  the  modern  Rome,  where  the  picturesque, 
that  has  been  ^o  prominent  in  the  works  of  foreign  writers,  sinks  to 

merely  a  detail,  and  a  not  very 
significant  one — a  Rome  wliere  the 
Vatican  is  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  great  life  of  the  city. 

This  story  is  the  story  of  modem 
political  Rome.  How  true  this  pic- 
ture is,  a  stranger  may  not  say  ; 
but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  verity. 
In  many  ways  the  story  is  a  typical 
one  of  all  modern  cities ;  what 
Mme.  Serao  says  about  it  might 
well  be  applied  to  any  one  of  them, 
when  in  the  mouth  of  Criestini  she 
puts  the  words  :  "  Wo  to  the  com- 
monplace, wo  to  the  cowards,  wo 
to  the  weak  I  This  city  does  not 
expect  you  and  does  not  fear  you  ; 
it  gives  you  no  welcome  and  does 
not  regret  you  ;  it  does  not  oppose 
you,  and  disdains  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge; its  strength,  its  power,  its 
loftiness,  is  lodged  in  an  almost  divine  attribute — indifference."  It  is 
this  indifference  that  is  the  dominant  motive  of  the  story,  the  "moral 
mid-winter  sirocco,"  which  finally  conquers  the  hero,  Sangiorgio,  and 
kills  in  him  all  that  was  vital.  In  different  terms,  the  same  drama  is 
constantly  being  reenacted. 

The  whole  story  is  a  great  parable,  that  shows  how  a  great  city 
conquers  men,  with  what  serene  indifference  it  plays  with  them,  with 
what  tranquillity  it  overcomes  them  and  kills  them.  Few  stories  of 
politics  have  been  more  vivid  and  brilliant.  One  lives  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  politics,  and,  throughout,  Rome,  personified  in  a  lovely  and 
indifferent  woman,  is  morally  killing  Sangiorgio. 

There  are  few  writers  who  can  set  before  one  more  clearly  the  com- 
plex life  of  a  big  city,  or  who  can  give  more  exactly  the  atmosphere 
of  a  crowd.  After  all,  it  is  the  look  of  Rome,  its  exterior,  that  has 
been  the  most  salient  thing  in  the  other  novels  dealing  with  this  great 
city;  and  as  one  reads  "The  Conquest  of  Rome,"  all  at  once  one 
realizes  the  people  who  live  within  the  houses  and  palaces  that  have 
been  so  often  described. 


H.^TILDE  SERAO. 


THE   STORY   OF   A   STATESMAN. 

Daniel  Webster.    By  John  Bach  McMaster.    Cloth,  i}i  x  8J^  in.,  333  pp. 
Price,  $2.00.    The  Century  Company,  1902. 

1'^HOSE  familiar  with  Mr.  McMaster's  History  of  the  United  States 
will  find  much  of  the  same  qualities  that  distinguish  it  in  this 
smaller  volume,  which  covers  the  career  in  brief  of  a  man  who 
cut  so  large  a  swath  in  our  national  life.  The  style  is  simple,  terse,  ju- 
dicial. No  eloquence  is  spent  in  trying  to  explain  this  man  of  towering 
eloquence.  The  facts  of  his  career  are  presented  impartially,  and  their 
•effects  upon  opposing  parties  as  well  as  upon  the  people  at  large  are 
outlined  rather  than  dwelt  upon  minutely.  There  is  scarcely  any  at- 
tempt at  character  analysis.  Webster's  own  sayings,  his  actions  and 
the  effect  of  these  upon  his  friends  and  contemporary  statesmen,  to- 
gether with  opinions  uttered  b\-  men  of  mark  at  the  time,  all  are  made 
use  of  in  explanation  of  the  part  played  by  him. 

Despite  brevity,  however,  and  the  quite  obvious  desire  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  emotional  display  in  the  telling  of  the  great  man's  story,  a 
certain  pathos  attaches  itself  to  the  struggles  and  comparative  poverty 
of  Webster's  early  life.  What  one  misses. most  in  the  story  is  any  in- 
sight into  his  private  or  domestic  life.  Beyond  the  brief  mention  of  his 
two  marriages,  and  portraits  of  both  his  wives,  and  several  incidental 
references  to  his  son  Fletcher,  Webster  might  as  well  have  lived  a 
bachelor  for  aught  we  see  of  his  heart  history.     His  isolation  from  the 


common  lot  of  men  partially  explains  this.     It  was  the  price  he  paid  for 
his  greatness. 

"  Webster,"  writes  Mr.  McMaster — explaining  his  defeat  for  the  presi- 
dency— "  did  not  possess  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  popular  leader.  The 
very  greatness  of  his  abilities  raised 
him  far  above  the  mass  of  men  and 
put  him  out  of  touch  with  them.  He 
inspired  awe,  but  not  affection.  No 
mortal  man  ever  thought  of  coupling 
his  name  with  any  epithet  of  popular 
endearment.  Jackson  was  '  Old  Hick- 
ory,' Harrison  was  'Old  Tip,'  Clay 
was  '  Marry  of  the  West,'  Taylor  was 
'Old  Rough  and  Ready';  but  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  the 
'Hon.  Daniel  Webster.'  Even  the 
cartoonists  could  find  no  other  name 
for  him  than  '  Black  Dan.'  It  was  to 
'  Rough  and  Ready,'  therefore,  and 
not  to  Daniel  Webster,  that  the  Whig 
masses  turned  in  1848  when  they 
were  done  with  Henry  Clay." 

To  Webster's  ambition  for  the  pres- 
idency, to  his  renowned  speeches 
against  Hayneand  Benton  in  the  Senate,  and  to  his  unlooked  for  "  Sev- 
enth of  March "  speech  in  upholding  slavery  in  the  Territories,  Mr. 
McMaster  devotes  most  space.  The  latter  address,  which  made  his 
own  State  regard  him  as  an  apostate  to  its  traditions,  proved  his  politi- 
cal death,  and  the  author  makes  some  attempt  to  explain  it  from  the 
logic  of  Webster's  character. 


JOHN   BACH   MCMASTER. 


HUMOR   AND   NATURE-LORE. 

Kul6skap  iHE  Master,  and  Other  Algonkin  Poems.  I'ranslated 
metrically  by  Charles  Godfrey  Lelund  and  John  Dyneley  Prince.  Text 
illustrations  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith  ;  ten  tracings  after  Indian  birch- 
bark  designs  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leiand  ;  and  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Edwin  Willard  Deming.  Cloth,  sJi  x  8  in.,  370  pp.  Price,  $2  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company. 

IF  Mr.  Leiand  had  not  chosen  a  professor  in  Columbia  who  is  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  Algonkin  dialects  to  "  revise,  correct,  and  com- 
pare "  his  "  metrical  version  with  the  original  text,"  we  might  well 
suppose  that  the  author  of  "The  Breitmann  Ballads"  was  presenting 
in   "  Kul6skap  the  Master"  another  delightful  creation   of  his  own 
humorous  fancy. 

Pure  fun,  spontaneous  and  genial,  has  distingfuished  American  humor 
from  its  beginning,  which  has  heretofore  been  ascribed  to  no  earlier 
date  than  the  time  of  Washington  Irving.  It  should  tickle  our  patriotic 
pride  to  find  that  even  before  the  sober  Pilgrims  came  to  the  shores  of 

New  England,  a  vein  of  American 
humor,  possessing  all  its  essential 
characteristics,  ran  sparkling  through 
the  rich  folk-lore  of  the  Algonkin  in- 
habitants. Certain  scientists  have 
declared  that,  in  this  country,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  physiognomy  has  taken 
on  an  Indian  cast,  and  they  have  as- 
cribed this  change  to  physical  en- 
vironment. Perhaps  American  hu- 
mor  is  also  a  matter  of  climate. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  woods  and 
waters  which  inspired  the  tales  which 
cluster  around  the  personality  of 
Kui6skap,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Algonkins,  was  a  jolly,  tricksy,  irrev- 
erant  elf.  His  best  jokes  are  on  the 
great"  Lord  of  Beast  and  Men"  him- 
self. In  "  How  Kul6skap  was  Con- 
quered by  the  Babe,"  for  instance,  we 
have  a  scene  so  artistic  in  its  concep- 
tion and  so  naive  in  its  spirit  that  we  must  go  back  to  Homer's  "  Hymn 
to  Mercury"  to  find  its  equal.  It  is  a  joke  on  Kul6skap  as  a  bachelor. 
The"  Conqueror  of  all  the  World"  is  finally  overcome  by  Wa'sis  the 
Baby.    The  Master  exercises  all  his  arts  upon  the  papoose,  now, 

"  Making  his  voice  like  that  of  summer  birds," 

now  ordering  him  in  "awful  voice"  "to  crawl  to  him  at  once." and  at 
last  having  recourse  to  "  awful  spells."  But  the  baby,  in  turn  delighted, 
terrified,  and  mystified,  budges  not  an  inch. 

So,  in  despair,  Kul6skap  gave  it  up. 

And  Wa'sis,  ever  sittmg  on  the  floor 

In  the  warm  sunshine,  went  "  Goo!  goo  !  "  and  crowed  ; 

That  was  his  infant  crow  of  victory. 

The  refinement  which  marks  the  humor  of  Kul6skap  distinguishes 
the  other  qualities  of  the  book  :  its  mystery,  its  morality,  and,  above 
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The  "  Tales  of  Witchcraft,' 


The  grief  of  the  animals  at  ihc  Jepariurc  ot   Huloskap 

which  follow  the  "  Epic  of  Kulf^skap," 
have  been  contributed,  most  of  them, 
by  Professor  Prince.  While  interest- 
iiiji  to  the  student  of  folk-lore,  they 
do  not  possess,  cither  in  spirit  or  in 
form,  the  high  literary  quahty  of  the 
epic  legends  which  precede  them, 
and  of  the  miscellaneous  lyrics  and 
idyls  which  follow. 

The  discovery  of  these  last  poems 
is  an  event  every  whit  as  important 
to  literature  as  the  finding  of  "  Frag- 
ments," or  "  Lost  Tales  "  of  a  classic 
poet.  If  such  poems  as  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  ascribed  to 
Homer,  and  ''The  Sorrow  of  Daph- 
nis,"  by  Theocritus,  had  been  lost, 
their  recovery  would  mean  no  more 
than  Mr.  Leland's  revelation  to  the 
literary  world  of  "Lappilatwan,"  and 
"Nipon  the  Summer."  And  the  tale 
of  the  love  of  "The  Scarlet  Tanager 
and  the  Leaf,"  is  a  nature-idyl  more  exquisite  than  any  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  literature  of  any  country  other  than  our  own. 


JUll.N    LiV.NELEY  I'RINCE. 


FICTION   AND   FOREIGN   COLONIES. 

The  Raggkd  Edge,  a  Tale  of  Weird  Life  and  Politics.  By  John  T. 
Mclntyre.  Cloth,  5}^  x  y}i  in.,  304  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  AlcClure,  Phillips 
&  Co. 

Ln  the  Gates  of  Israel.  Stories  of  the  Ghetto  and  the  Jews.  By 
Herman  Bernstein.  Cloth,  5%  x  7^  in.,  316  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co. 

THERE  has  been  developed  in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
years  a  form  of  fiction  which  at  first  sight  seems  novel  and  orig- 
inal. We  refer  to  those  books  which  deal  with  the  strangers 
within  our  gates.  No  one  can  live  in  any  of  our  great  cities  and  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  picturesque  phases  of  life  which  the  various  colo- 
nies of  foreigners  give  us.  So  the  novelist  in  search  of  new  "  copy" 
has  made  capital  of  these  strangers,  who  in  so  many  cases  cling  pathet- 
ically to  their  national  customs,  and  who  in  other  cases  throw  them- 
selves into  our  political  life.  The  books  which  have  treated  with  these 
foreign  colonies  have  always  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest,  at  least  in 
the  cities  harboring  the  colonies.  Reviewers  have  treated  these  books 
very  kindly  as  a  rule,  pointing  out  that  the  colonies  themselves  would 
prove  temporary  affairs,  and  that  any  one  who  should-  make  a  careful 
study  Of  their  curious  and  paradoxical  conditions  would  add  a  valuable 
footnote  to  the  history  of  this  country. 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  when  a  writer  enters  deeply  into  the 
life  of  a  people  stranded  in  a  strange  country,  his  book  has  interest. 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  wrote  such  a 
book.  But  there  has  been  a  horde  of 
writers  who  have  found  picturesque 
material  easy  to  get  in  this  way,  and 
who  have  made  books  out  of  this 
material.  Two  such  books  are  the 
ones  whose  titles  appear  above.  As 
one  might  guess  from  its  subtitle, 
"The  Ragged  Edge"  deals  chiefly 
with  the  Irish.  While  in  scope  the 
two  books  differ  fundamentally,  they 
have  in  common  superficiality  and 
exaggeration  of  picturesque  detail. 
It  is  a  too  keen  eye  for  the  pictur- 
esque that  has  spoiled  many  a  good 
writer.  One  can  not  (unless  one  is  a 
great  writer  in  whose  hands  all  ma- 
terial turns  to  gold)  make  a  book  out 
of  picturesqueness  alone,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  so  many  authors  who 
have  written  about  this  country  have 
striven  to  do.  This  picturesqueness  pleases  the  novices  among  story 
readers,  but  it  is  a  trick  of  which  the  experienced  reader  of  novels  soon 
tires,  and  when  he  tires  of  mere  picturesqueness,  or  mere  local  color, 
he  is  sure  to  delve  beneath  the  surface  and  see  how  much  real  stuff  the 
author  has  put  into  his  story. 

The  Jew  has  always  proved  a  good  subject  for  the  novelist.  The 
New  York  Ghetto  and  the  London  Ghetto  are  full  of  "  types  "  which 
have  tempted  many  people  to  burst  into  print.  A  few  writers,  like  Mr. 
Abraham  Cahan,  understand  the  East  Side  Jevsrs  and  write  understand- 
ingly  of  them.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bernstein  may  know  the  life  of 
these  people  a  great  deal  better  than  his  book  shows.  Here  and  there 
one  gets  a  flash  of  knowledge  concerning  them.  But  most  of  the  sto- 
ries, altho  they  are  written  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  touch  only  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  a  surface  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  all  readers 


HERMAN   BERNSTEIN. 


wiio  are  mterested  in  that  strange  and  pathetic  people  who  have  made 
our  country  the  place  of  their  exile.  Hardly  any  of  the  stories  are 
111  .1 .-  than  the  slenderest  of  sketches,  and  even  the  basis  of  the  sketches 
is  ...il  and  hackneyed. 

•  The  Ragged  Edge"  is  a  long  story,  in  which  the  author  attempts 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  life  of  those 
who  bring  their  politics  into  their 
daily  lives,  somewhat  as  Mr.  Bern- 
si.  in"s  Jews  bring  their  religion. 
Miip  away  the  dialect  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  story  and  the  political  ele- 
ment, and  one  finds  in  the  person  of 
Larry  Murphy  the  strong  y<ning  hero 
who  IS  able  to  beat  the  villain  at  his 
own  game,  and  that  without  any  pre- 
vious practise.  In  fact,  we  have  met 
Larry  Murphy  before  under  many 
different  disguises.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
has,  however,  portrayed  quite  suc- 
cessfully the  difference  of  the  attitude 
of  the  second  generation  of  Irishmen 
from  that  of  their  fathers,  and  he  has 
also  given  a  fairly  good  picture  of  tlie 
way  that  private  interests  of  such  a 
community  affect  its  political  inter- 
ests, and  how  interdependent  each 
interest  is  upon  the  other.  It  is  for 
this  that  "The  Ragged  Edge"  is 
chiefly  valuable. 


JOHN  T.   MCINTYRE. 


BRILLIANT   BUT   UNSUBSTANTIAL. 

Edges.     By  Alice  Woods.     With  illustrations  by  the  author.     Cloth,  6  x  8}^ 
in.,  207  pp.      Price,  $1.50.     Bowen-Merrill  Company. 

THIS  is  the  work  of  a  stylist.  The  style  is  surprisingly  brilliant  for 
that  of  a  new  writer,  and  if  there  were  really  anything  at  all  in 
the  story  told,  we  should  hail  the  book  as  a  remarkable  first  per- 
formance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  at  all  happens,  tho  you  keep 
expecting  that  something  will.  A  very  unconventional  maid  who 
paints  and  has  lived  in  the  Latin  Quarter  invades  the  hermitage  of 
a  Young-Man-Sick-of-the- World,  who  also  paints  and  has  also  lived 
in  the  Quarter.  She  is  Trilby  without  Trilby's  questionable  past,  and 
what  they  say  to  each  other  and  what  she  says  to"  him  in  long  letters  from 
Europe,  mostly  about  life  and  art,  form  the  book.  Of  course,  they  are 
in  love  all  through  and  find  it  out  without  any  trouble.  The  tale  is  as  free 
from  complications  as  Bunthorne's  "  A  magnet  hung  in 'a  hardware 
shop."  But  the  dialog  is  keen-edged  and  keeps  you  entertained  until 
you  come  to  the  long  letters  from  the  heroine  with  her  preternaturally 
acute  and  wise  observations  about  painters  and  things. 

The  author's  pencil  is  as  clever  as  her  pen.  One  is  not  sure  whether 
she  made  the  illustrations  for  the  book  or  wrote  the  book  for  the  sake 
of  the  illustrations. 


A  STORY   OF  THE   MARVELOUS. 

The  Home  Under  the  Sea.    By  Max  Pemberton.    Cloth,  5  x  7^^  in.,  346 
pp.        Price,  $1.50.    Appleton  &  Co. 

MR.  MAX  PEMBERTON  has  always  had  a  fancy  for  engineering 
works  planned  on  a  stupendous  scale.  He  seldom  writes  a. 
book  in  which  he  does  not  spend  millions  in  carrying  out  these 
great  enterprises.  Just  why  he  writes  novels  instead  of  spanning 
great  rivers  with  magnificent  bridges  or  building  palaces  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Kubla  Khan  or  tunneling  for  a  railway  beneath  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Be  his  reasons  what  they  may,  he  can  not  keep 
from  planning  gorgeous  engineering  enterprises  on  paper.  He  also 
has  a  fancy  for  double-dyed  and  ingenious  villains  with  a  homicidal  turn 
of  mind. 

He  turns  his  hero  loose  on  the  wonder  works  and  incidentally  on 
the  villain,  and,  like  a  true  romancer,  makes  his  hero  come  out  on  top  ;. 
but  [not  until  his  readers  have  many 
times  held  their  breath  in  terror  for 
his  safety."  "  The  Home  Under  the 
Sea"  has  all  the  imagination  of  a 
work  of  Jules  Verne  and  all  tlie  splen- 
did disregard  for  human  life  which 
marks  the  work  of  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. Of  the  two  authors,  it  is  Mr. 
Verne  whom  Mr.  Pemberton  most 
nearly  approaches.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  unfair  to  assume  that  it  is 
this  great  imaginative  writer  who  has 
been  Mr.  Pemberton's  model.  Not 
that  he  has  drawn  his  inspiration  di- 
rectly from  the  author  of  "Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea," 
for  Mr.  Pemberton  has  imagination 
enough  of  his  own.  He  can  take  a 
musical  villain,  a  mysterious  island 
where  swamps  breed  a  miasma  which 
causes  a  death-sleep  ;  he  can  there 
immure  a  beautiful  heroine  waiting 
for  a  rescuer ;  he  can  add  to  this  a 
marvelous  palace  in  the  sea ;  and 
out  of  all  these  elements  for  a  fairy 
tale  he  can  make  a  book  which  reads  as  if  it  happened— if  the  reader 
be  young  enough  to  still  have  an  interest  in  the  marvelous. 


MAX  PEMBERTON. 
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'  Wouldn  t  You  Buy  a  $500  U.  S.  Bond  for  $10 

first  payment ; 
then  balance 

at  $6 
per  Month? 


Wouldn't  you  at  least  be  anxious  to  leam  all  the  facts  of  such  an  unusual  offer  ? 

If  the  largest  real  estate  finn  in  the  world  offered  to  sell  you  a  $510  lot  in  Greater  New  York  for  $10  down  and 
$6  a  month — a  lot  that  will  unquestionably  be  worth  ten  times  the  value  of  a  $500  Government  bond  within  a  few 
years — a  firm  just  as  reliable,  just  as  substantial  in  financial  circles  as  the  United  States  Government  is  among  the 
nations  of  the  world, — a  firm  that  has  over  30,000  customers,  in  New  York,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  prac- 
tically every  country  on  the  globe ;  a  firm  that  has  been  entrusted  with  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  these 
customers  for  homes  and  investment — we  say,  wouldn't  the  offer  of  such  a  firm  be  well  worth  investigating  ?  Wouldn't 
you  be  just  as  anxious  to  hear  their  story  ? 

During  the  past  two  seasons  our  advertisements  have  appeared  in  the  leading  magazines  and  religious 
publications  of  the  country.  In  them  we  told  you  as  convincingly  as  we  knew  how,  of  the  extraordinary  real  estate 
conditions  existing  in  New  York  City — how  these  conditions  were  due  to  the  tremendous  annual  increase  in  population 
(over  iio,Goo  a  year) — the  restricted  territory  in  which  New  York  can  possibly  expand — and  the  limited  amount  of 
land  to  be  had  in  this  Empire  City  of  the  World. 

Thousands  have  taken  advantage  of  our  offer.  Many  have  visited  New  York — confirmed  every  statement  we 
have  made — were  convinced — and  BOUGHT. 

Doesn't  it  seem  fair  to  presume  that  the  same  reasons  which  convinced  so  many  thousands  of  practical,  thinking 
men  and  women  ever)'vvhere  of  the  undoubted  value  of  our  proposition,  would  convince  YOU.''  Isn't  it  worth  the 
time  at  least  to  send  us  your  name  to-day — and  learn  how  you  can  make  $5,000  by  paying  %vo  down  and  $6  a  month 
until  your  payments  amount  to  $510  ? 

This  may  sound  extravagant — yet  every  statement  we  make  is  based  upon  a  fact — it  is  in  evidence — it  can  be 
verified — it  can  be  SEEN. 


FREE  TRIP  TO   NEW   YORK 

As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  we  agree  with  all  per- 
sons living  East  of  Chicago  to  pay  you  in  cash  the  cost  of 
your  railroad  fare  to  New  York  and  return,  if  you  visit 
our  property  and  find  one  word  of  this  advertisement  a 
misrepresentation  ;  or  in  case  you  buy,  we  will  credit  cost 
of  the  fare  on  your  purchase  ;  to  those  living  farther  away 
we  will  pay  a  proportion  equal  to  round-trip  Chicago  ticket. 


25%   GUARANTEED   INCREASE 

For  Sio  down  and  $(•>  ])er  month  until  paid  for,  we  sell  you  a 
regular  New  York  City  lot,  full  size,  subject  to  tlie  following 
guarantees  from  us  :  If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1903,  this  S510 
lot  is  not  worth  $638 — or  25  per  cent,  increase — based  on  the  price 
at  which  our  corps  of  salesmen  will  then  be  selling  similar  lots,  we 
will  refund  all  of  the  money  you  have  paid  us,  with  6  per  cent, 
interest  additional.  If  you  siiould  die  at  any  time  before  payments 
have  been  completed,  we  will  give  to  your  heirs  a  deed  of  the  lot 
without  further  cost.  If  you  should  lose  employment  or  be  sick,  you 
will  not  forfeit  the  land. 


References  :   20  National  Banks,  the  Commercial  Agencies,  prominent  magazines  and 
religious  periodicals,  and  the  written  testimony  of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  M6,  257  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  the  property  offered  by  Wood,  Harmon  dr"  Co.,  in  the  2gth  and  jrst  Wards,  represents  one  of  the  best  investments  a 
man  of  limited  income  can  possibly  make  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Greater  Ne%u  York.  It  can  be  said  without  hesitancy  that  Wood, 
Harmon  &'  Co.  are  perfectly  reliable,  and  are  worthy  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  investor,  whether  he  resides  in  Greater  A'ew  York  or  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  THE  NASSAU  XA  TIONAL  BANK  OF  BROOKLYN." 

Unnsnal  opportunities  to  a  limited  number  of  energetic  men  of  unquestiont-d  reputation  to  act  as  onr  permanent  represen- 
tatives in  their  own  community.    Write  us  for  particulars. 

Readers  of  The  Literar;  Digkst  are  asked  to  mentiou  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Last  century,  and  this 

T1I1\  lOtli  century  was  made  remarkable  by  a  group  of  scientific  men  who  formulated  cer- 
tain scientific  ideas  of  great  value  in  the^vorld  of  thought.  The  20th  century  is  to  see 
the  practical  working-out  of  these  ideas.  And  we  who  live  in  the  20th  century  cannot 
understand  these  changes  and  operations  unless  we  are  grounded  in  those  books  of  the 
lUth  century  which  defined  the  tendencies  and  laws  now  at  work  on  every  side.  The 
books  selected  for  us  by  three  men  known  for  their  scientific  training  and  now  included  in  the 
Library  of  Science  are  essential  to  every  student  and  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

What  these  books  are  not 

The  Library  of  Science  is  not  an  anthology  but  is  composed  of  scientific  writings  complete 
in  themselves.  The  authoritative  work  in  each  department  of  the  natural  and  exact  sciences 
has  been  selected  by  a  corps  of  editors,  including  Angelo  Heilprin,  curator  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  Joseph  Torrey,  jr.,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  chemistry  in  Harvard 
university,  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  associate  editor  of  McClure^s  magazine. 

Just  what  they  are 

The  subjects  covered  are  evolution,  heredity,  oceanography,  physics,  education,  ethics,  rehgion,  logic,  metaphysics,  philosophy, 
electricity,  astronomy,  microscopy,  political  economy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology.  The  authors  are  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  Kant,  Hegel,  de  Tunzelmann,  Proctor,  Gosse,  Adam  Sinith,  Herschel,  Bacon,  Kelvin,  Tait,  Aitkens,  Mendeleeff,  Geikie. 

As  to  our  prices,  and  others' 

The  Library  contains  32  volumes,  13*795  pages,  hundreds  of  explanatory  pictures.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
publishing  the  scientific  masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  are  offered  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  every  man  and  woman, 
bought  separately  from  other  publishers  these  books  would  cost  you  $61.45.  Through  us  you  can  possess  the  32  volumes  for  |1  on 
account. 

And  this  is  our  offer 

You  send  us  the  form  below  completely  filled  out.  We  will  deliver  at  your  door,  without  any  expense  or  trouble  to  you,  the  com- 
plete set  of  thirty-two  volumes  composing  the  Library  of  Science.  You  may  hold  the  books  ten  days  on  approval.  Then  you  will 
decide  to  keep  them  or  to  return  them.  If  you  want  them,  send  us  $1  on  account.  If  you  don't  want  them,  ask  the  nearest  express 
company  to  take  charge  of  the  case.     We  pay  all  charges,  and  you  are  relieved  of  all  risk  and  trouble. 

If  you  would  rather  see  a  handsome  booklet  and  a  set  of"  specimen  pages  and  portraits  before  ordering  the  Library  on  approval, 
write  across  the  filled-out  form  the  words  "  information  only,"  and  send  the  form  to  us.  Though  free,  these  illustrated  booklets  are  as 
valuable  as  if  you  paid  something  for  them. 


We 

trust 

you 

you 

need  n 

trust  us. 

We 

pay 

chai 

•ges — 

you 
the 

possess 
books. 

That's 

our 

way. 
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Approval  form 

Please  send  me  your  Library  of  Science  on  approval  for  10 
days.  I  will  then  decide  to  accept  it  or  return  it.  If  I  accept  it, 
1  will  send  you  $1  on  account  at  once.  If  I  do  not  want  it,  I  will 
promptly  consign  the  case  to  you  through  the  nearest  express  com- 
pany.    It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  pay  all  charges  both  ways. 


Name. 


Home  address. 


Business  address. 


Name  and  address  of  one  reference. 


Town 

11 
i     State ^ 


The 

American 

Home 

Library 

Company 

Bancroft 

building 

Fifth  ave. 

and 

29th  street 

New  York 
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The  Litekaky  FJigest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"  Insurance  and  Crime." — Alexander  C.  Camp- 
bell.   (O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2. so  net.) 

"  How  to  Make  Rugs." — Candace  Wheeler. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  |i.oo  net.) 

"A  Redman  of  Quality."— Edward  E.  Billings. 
(The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  $1.25) 

"The  Book  of  Weddings."— Mrs.  Burton  Kings- 
land.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"  Avery."— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  (Hough- 
ton, MifBin  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"  Grim  Tales  Made  Gay."  —  Guy  Wetmore 
C«rryl.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Sons  of  Francis."— Anne  MacDonell.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $3.50  net.) 

"  The  Healing  of  Souls."— Louis  Albert  Banks, 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  $1.50.) 

"Early  Prose  Writings  of  James  Russell 
Lowell."    (John  Lane,  $1.20  net.) 

"  The  Ruling  Quality."— Herbert  L.  Willett. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $0.35  net.) 

"  A  Treatise  on  Title-Pages."— Theodore  L. 
De  Vinne.     (The  Century  Company,  $2.00  net.) 

"  Recollections  of  a  Player."— James  H.  Stod- 
dart.     (TheCenLury  Company,  $1.80  net.) 

"  The  Story  of  Athens."— Howard  Crosby  But- 
ler.   (The  Century  Company,  $2.40  net.) 

"  A  Sentimental  Journey."— Laurence  Sterne. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"Essays  of  Elia."— Charles  Lamb.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"  Old  English  Masters."  —  Engravings  by 
Timothy  Cole,  with  historical  notes  by  John  C. 
Van  Dyke.     (The  Century  Company,  $8.00  net.) 

"  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto."— Hutchins  Hapgood. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $1.35  net.) 

"The  Taskmasters."  —  George  K.  Turner. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  New  International  Encyclopedia."— 
Volumes  II.  and  III.  Edited  by  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Frank  M.Colby.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

"  The  Library  of  Literary  Criticism  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  Authors."  —  In  eight  volumes. 
Edited  by  Charles  W.  Moulton.  (Long  &  Miller. 
New  York  ) 

"  Larry  Barlow's  Ambition."— Arthur  M.  Win- 
field.    (The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  fi.oe.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
The  Market-Place. 

By    W.ALTF.K    HEADLAM. 

Above  the  far  white  moonlit  walls 

Profound  blue  midnight  space  ; 
Within  them,  glimmering  market-stalls 

In  the  Arab  market-place. 

At  random  yellower  lights  that  gleamed 

Like  marsh-fires  in  a  fen 
Showed  amber  where  the  brown  earth  teemed 

With  huddled  groups  of  men. 

Each  with  his  troop  low-couched  around 

The  fitful  center's  play  ; 
Beside  their  several  heaps  unbound 

The  gathered  merchants  lay. 

With  different  garb  and  rival  schemes 

Each  by  his  lantern  dim, 
HaU-shadowed  from  his  neighbor,  dreams 

What  morrow  dawns  for  him. 
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for  rwentv-r«o  year;  the  Icadinj;  literary  periodical,  ably  edited,  filled  with  the  be«t 
work  of  the  most  famous  writers,  splenaidlv  illustrated,  handsomely  printed — the  be»t 
guide  for  book-buyers,  a  delight  to  all  reaaers. 

is  an  exqui-iite  handy-volume  set  of  Irving's  Belles-Lettres  substan- 


)\a  4,000  pages   of  clear,   beautiful  type  on 
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The  Critic  h.-is  bought  the  entire  remainder  of  tliis  elegant  edition,  which  cannot  be  bought  through  the  trade 
for  less  than  fovjr  times  the  amount  asked  for  in  this  o£fer. 
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guarantee.  If  you  find  the  volumes  unsatisfactory,  you 
refund  your  money. 


Cut  out  and  mlgu  tkia  coupon. 

1908. 

The  Critic  Co..  t7  Wbst  tsn  Stbket,  Nrw  York. 

Kiirloxfd  $1  for  which  send  me  The  I'ocket  IrTlng  12  voU., 
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A8  a  .>.-peciHl  irxlui'ernent  to 
Introduce  the  "POST"  we  have 
decided  to  sujiply  a  Umlt«-d  number  of 
them  in  ESC'II  AN  I.E  for  other  makes  at  a 
merely  nominal  cash  difference.    Our  offer  en- 
ables you  to  rid  your- 


Reliability 
No  Leaking 
Durability 


UTILITY  TABLE 

The  most  indispensable    piece    of   furniture  for  Home,  Library, 
Scbool-room,  Studio,  Office,  Club  or  Siclc-room. 

It  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  person  or  purpose.  Top  can  be  level 
and  set  at  center  for  use  as  Card  Table,  Drawing  Board,  Cutting  Table, 
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Top  Solid  Quartered  Oak,  metal  parts  japanned  with  heavy  nickel  trimmings.     Price  $7.50. 

ment  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  "  D  "  shows  this  table  and  other  Library  Appliances,  including  Rotary  Bali-Bearing  Book  Cases. 

GEO.  F.  SARGENT  CO.,  291  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York   City. 
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NEWEST 
WINTER  STYLES 


I    tu  uur 
le  we  are 


lull!. 

Winter  wear.  All  ul  tlicsc 
designs  are  as  pretty  as 
pretty  can  be,  and  are 
shown  hy  no  other  firm. 
Kach  trarment  is  made  to 
order ;  we  keep  no  ready- 
made  goods.  Pricts  are 
lower  than  ever  before. 

Our   Catalogue   illustrates : 


Costumea    from     newest 
Pans  models,  $8  up. 

Tailor  Qowns  both  jacket 
and  Nkirl   lined  with   tine 
Utfeta,  $15  up. 
Church      end     Vliltin); 
Dresses,  $12  up. 

New  Cloth 
S  k  Irts,  $  4 
up. 

Rainy-Day 
Suits  and 
SkirtK;  5uits, 
$ioup;  Skirts 
$5  up. 

The  New  Walking  Suits,  $10  up. 
Garments  of  Black  Velvet  Cords,  and  Veive- 

teen  ;  5uit8,  $15  up  ;  Skirts.  $10  up. 
Handsome    l-ung    Jackets    and    Alonte    Carlo 
Coats,  $iu  up.     Short  Coats,  $7  up. 

We  I'ay  Kjrpress  Cliarges  Kvt'rytrlnTe. 

rataloijue.  Supplement  and  Samples  wiM  tfll  you  the 
r*n*t  ;  write  li>-tlay  and  we  will  send  tiieni/rc**  by  return 
mail,  lif  surr  to  mention  whether  you  iciah  samptes  for 
«n(7»  or  cltxika.  If  a  garment  you  get  is  not  Batisfac- 
tory,  .lend  it  txack  pi-oinptly  and  K'e  will  refund  your 
money, 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119  and    121    West   23d    Street,    New   York. 


Especially 
for 

BOYS 


Strength 
and  durabil- 
ity, without  sac- 
rifice of  style  and 
beauty,  are  the  first 
considerations  in 
making  Better  Wenr 
.''hoes  for  l)oys.    The  above 
is  an  illustration  of  our  "Common  Sense" 
shoe.  It  is  made  of  pliable  kid,  which  does  not 
crack  or  peel,  and  is  as  dressy  aa  it  is  durable. 

Better-Wear 

SHOES,  $3.50 

have  set  a  new  standard  in  both  girls'  and 
boys'  shoes.  We  ship  them  to  you  by  ex- 
press, prepaid,  guarantee  a  tit.  and  thor- 
ough satistaction  or  money  returned.  Send 
for  book  showing  beautiful  styles  and  sizes, 
and  telling  how  to  order. 

BETTER  WEAR  SHOE  SHOP, 
Berwick,  Pa. 


Dreams,  but  at  peril  if  he  sleep  : 

Alert  untruMtfuI  eyes 
With  hanU-graspon  the  weapon  keep 

To-morrow's  mercliandise. 

The  first  glance  in  a  paRe  disclosed 

The  wild  East  ;  then  a  task 
l"or  Rembrandt  ;  then  around  me  posed 

The  Nations  in  a  masque. 

—In  Saturday  Review  (London). 


HAPPYPOOT  „"3*',l3 


r  keep  feet  warm 
and  dry.  Make  walliinB  a  pleasure.  Relieve  RJienmn- 
tism,  CallooB,  Tender  and  Perspiring  Keot.  Do  not 
crowd  the  shoe.  At  all  drug  and  shoe  sTores  or  rent 
10c.  a  pair,  3  pair  26c., poifaffe  paid.  Send  size  of  shoe 


Tbe  WH.  H.  WILEY  &  SON  CO..  Boi  K\  Harllord,  Codb 


The  Man  He  Killed. 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Scr  NK  :   The  settle  of  the  Fox  Inn,  Stagfoot  Lane. 
ClIARACTl-RS  :   The  speaker  (a  returned  soldier), 
and  his  friends,  natives  of  the  hamlet. 

1 
Had  he  and  I  but  met 

By  some  old  ancient  inn. 
We  should  have  sat  us  down  to  wet 

Right  many  a  nipperkin. 

II 

But  rangred  as  infantry. 

And  staring  face  to  face, 
I  shot  at  him,  as  he  at  me, 

And  killed  him  in  his  place. 

Ill 
I  shot  him  dead,  because— 

Because  he  was  my  foe, 
You  see  ;  my  foe  of  course  he  was ; 

That's  clear  enough  ;  altho 

IV 

He  thought  he'd  'list,  perhaps, 
OflE-hand  like— just  as  I — 

Was  out  of  work- had  sold,his  traps- 
No  other  reason  why. 

V 
Yes  ;  quaint  and  curious  war  is ! 

You  shoot  a  fellow  down 
You'd  treat  if  met  where  any  bar  is, 

Or  help  to  ha!f-a-crown. 

—In  Harper's  Weekly. 


To  Those  Who  Have  Gone  Before. 

By  MARGARtT  Crosby. 

Before  a  hundred  shrines  I  incense  burn  ; 

With  living  love  my  lot  seems  to  abound. 

I  smile,  work,  sleep,  and  live  the  daily  round 

Of  present  life  with  seeming  unconcern. 

Yet  closelier  seek  the  truth  and  thou  shalt  learn, 

Beside  this  lite  another  life  is  found, 

Whose  vast  and  trackless  depths  I  may  not  sound. 

Whose  heights  I  may  not  scale  and  here  return. 

Where  soft  wind  blows  that  bears  upon  its  air 

Presage  of  Love  Supreme,  that  woundeth  not. 

And  Holy  Ones  once  worshiped  here  are  there. 

And  turning  from  my  present  earthly  lot, 

I  cry — "  I  love  you  !  j-ou  are  real,  are  fair ! 

Oh  think  not  that  I  ever  have  forgot." 

—In  October  Scribner's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

King  Edward  and  Gaiubetta.— The  following 
conversation  appeared  in  General  de  Gallifet's 
Memoirs  as  reprinted  in  the  Courrier  des  Etats 
Unis.    The  dale  of  the  conversation  is  1S80. 

Having  come  to  Paris  to  attend  a  council,  I  met 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  said  :  "I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  dine  with  M.  Gambetta  at  the  Cafe  An- 
glais this  evening.  You  must  come,  too  ;  there 
will  be  only  four  of  us." 

At  dinner,  after  various  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, the  Prince  said  :  "  Monsieur  Gambetta, 
permit  me  to  ask  why  you  and  your  friends  ex- 
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Clothing 

is  superior  to  any  other 
made.     A  trial  will  convince 
you. 


Our  Winter 

Catalogue 

describes  over  2,000  articles 
—  over  1,000  of  which  are 
illustrated — for  the  complete 

Outfitting 

of    Boys,    Girls   and 

Infants. 
Sent  for  4  cents  postage. 


We  have  no  branch  stores — no  agents. 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  18. 

60=62  W.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


When 

a 
Man 

is 
Down 


it's  a  big  comfort 
to  be  able  to  have 
everything  just  as 
convenient  as 
under  normal 
conditions.  The 
construction  of 

The  "Invalid's  Table'' 

enables  an  injured  man  or  a  sick  man,  or  even  a  lazy  man, 
to  work  or  read,  or  amuse  himself  at  games  just  as  com- 
fortably as  it  ready  to  be  up  and  around.  A  usefui  table 
at  any  time,  and  simply  invaluable  to  the  temporary  r-r 
oonfirmed  invalid. 

«•  Comfort  for  the  Invalid  " 

The  art  of  knowing  how  to  care  for  the  sick  and  In. 
jured.  Wlietliei' or  not  there  is  anyone  ill  in  your  family 
now.  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet. 
U  ritten  liy  competent  authority.  It's  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

THE  INVALID'S  TABLE  COMPANY 

331  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"^lui^'XJcuJvadl/ 


7-E-BBy7C    Comfort, 
■  tFin  •    i9     econoniy 

^MaFWL  m  m  cleanliness 
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V»  "  others,  but  do  not  judge  Teriys 

by  tlint  st.'xnrtard.  It  is  safe,  automatically 
adjusted,  easily  sliarpeuetl  and  eleaned. 
No  set  screws  or  hinges.  Compact  as  a 
watch.  Kazor  in  tin  box,  «1  f>0.  Razor  in  Morocco 
Case,  $2.00.  Automatic  stropping  machino  and 
strop,  «2.00.  Send  for  FRKE  booklet  on  reasoua 
for  self  shaving  and  how  to  use  a  razor. 
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elude  the  French  aristocracy  from  public  af- 
fairs ? " 

Gambetta  :  "  lint  there  is  no  longer  an  aristoc- 
racy in  France,  monseigneur.  There  are  only 
dukes  without  armies,  marquises  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  defend  :my  'marche'  or  frontier; 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  without  lands,  au- 
thority, or  influence." 

Thk  PRINCE:  "Perhaps  I  should  have  said  the 
French  nobles." 

Gambetia:  "Rut  they  do  not  wish  to  ontrr 
public  affairs;  they  know  they  are  defeated. 
They  sulk,  that  is  their  accepted  role.  You  find 
them  only  in  the  army  and  navy  and  occasionally 
In  the  diplomatic  service.  In  all  these  places  thev 
do  very  well,  I  admit." 

The  Prince:  "But  why  do  you  not  do  as 
we  do  in  my  country.'  We  take  the  men  most 
distinguished  in  science,  literature,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  and  make  peers  of  them.  So 
our  nobility  continues  to  be  a  true  aristocracy." 

GambeiTA:  "So  you  may,  at  least  for  a  time, 
but  not  we.  The  Duke  of  Mossback  \Roclie-gui- 
Afausie]  would  never  consent  to  rub  shoulders 
with  the  Dukes  of  Science,  Industry  and  Fine  Arts. 
In  a  republic  we  can  have  but  one  aristocracy, 
that  of  learning  and  merit,  and  that  needs  no  title 
to  give  it  prominence. 

The  Prince  :  "You  are  a  true  republican.  Mon- 
sieur Gambetta." 

Gambetta:  "I  humbly  confess  the  charge,  my 
lord,  and  I  find  it  quite  easy  to  understand  why 
you  should  be  a  royalist." 

The  Prince  laughed  heartily,  and  the  subject  was 
changed. — Translation  made  for  The  Literakv 
Digest. 


Laboucliere  and  an  Kngllshman.- Justin  Mc- 
Carthy tells  this  story  about  Henry  liabouchere, 
the  eminent  English  journalist  and  politician,  in 
The  Outlook: 

When  Labouchere  was  attached  to  the  British 
Legation  at  Washington  — it  was  then  only  a  lega- 
tion-his  room  was  invaded  one  day  by  an  indig- 
nant John  Bull,  fresh  from  England,  who  had 
some  grievance  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
British  Minister.  That  eminent  personage  was 
not  then  in  the  house,  and  the  man  with  a  griev- 
ance was  shown  into  Labouchere's  room. 

Labouchere  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  according 
to  his  custom,  and  he  received  the  visitor  blandlj-, 
but  without  any  effusive  welcome.  John  Bull  de- 
clared that  he  must  see  the  Minister  at  once,  and 
Labouchere  mildly  responded  that  the  British 
Minister  was  not  in  the  legation  building.  "  When 
will  he  return?"  was  the  next  demand,  to  which 
Labouchere  could  only  makeanswer  that  he  really 
<lid  not  know.  "Then,"  declared  the  resolute 
British  citizen,  "  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  shall 
wait  here  until  he  returns."  Labouchere  signified 
bis  full  concurrence  with  this  proposal,  and  gra- 
ciously invited  his  countryman  to  take  a  chair, 
and  then  went  on  with  his  reading  and  noting  of 
letters  and  his  cigarette,  just  as  before.  Hours 
glided  away,  and  no  further  word  was  exchanged. 

At  last  the  hour  came  for  closing  the  official 
rooms,  and  Labouchere  began  to  put  on  his  coat 
and  make  preparations  for  a  speedy  departure. 
The  visitor  thereupon  saw  that  the  tmie  had  come 
for  some  decided  movement  on  his  part,  and  he 
sternly  put  to  Labouchere  the  question,  "Can 
you  tell  me  where  the  British  Minister  is  just 
now?"    Labouchere  replied,  with   his  usual   un- 
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rnfBeJ  compoiure,  "  I  really  can  not  tell  you  ex- 
actly where  he  i»  jutt  nuwr,  but  I  ithuuU  think  he 
mukt  tif  noarlv  hHl(-Hn%'  ai  r<»ii(  the  Atlantic,  an 
be  '  V." 

I  ,ind  ex- 

ctaiiiirU  :  ••  Vou  uever  told  ine  that  he  hail  left  for 
Bni;lanil."  "  You  never  aitkeU  me  the  question  be- 
fore," Labouchere  inude  answer,  with  undis- 
turbed urtwnity,  and  the  visitor  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  off  in  storm. 

Mark  'rwitln'*  Klrnt  Money.— While  travel- 
ing recently,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Mark  Twain  was  asked  by  a  friend  and  fellow- 
passenger  if  he  remembered  the  first  money  be 
bad  ever  earned. 

*•  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Clemens,  puflfing  medita- 
tively on  his  cigar,  "  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  it.  When  I  was  a  youngster  I  attended  school 
at  a  place  where  the  use  of  the  birch  rod  was  not 
an  unusual  event.  It  was  against  the  rules  to 
mark  the  desks  in  any  manner,  the  penalty  being  a 
fine  of  $5  or  public  chastisement. 

"  Happening  to  violate  the  rule  on  one  occasion, 
I  was  offered  the  alternative.  I  told  my  father, 
and,  as  he  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  too  bad  for 
me  to  be  publicly  punished,  he  gave  me  the  $5.  At 
that  period  of  my  existence  $5  was  a  large  sum, 
while  a  whipping  was  of  little  consequence,  and 
so-"  here  Mr.  Clemens  reflectively  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar — "  well,"  he  finally  added, 
"that  was  how  I  earned  my  first  $5." 


Trouaera  and  Panta.  —  Ex-President  Gates  of 
Amherst  College  is  said  to  have  a  fondness  for 
bargain-hunting  that  is  almost  feminine.  As  il- 
lustrative of  this  the  New  York  Times  prints  the 
following  incident  : 

It  is  told  that  on  a  certain  occasion  Mr.  Gates 
bought  for  $3  a  pair  of  trousers  that  had  been 
marked  at  $6,  and  had  them  charged.  The  first  of 
the  month  a  bill  came  in  : 

"  To  one  pr.  pants,  $3." 

Mr.  Gates  crossed  off  the  "pants"  and  substi- 
tuted "  trousers,"  then  remailed  the  bill.  The 
first  of  the  next  month  another  bill  came  in  : 

"  To  one  pr.  pants,  $3." 

This  time  the  bill  was  returned,  as  before,  but 
with  the  following  legend  :  "  Dear  Mr.  Thomp- 
son :  I  am  always  careful  about  the  language  I 
use,  and  like  other  people  to  be  the  same."  The 
first  of  the  third  month  Mr.  Gates  received  a  bill  : 

"  To  one  pr.  pants,  $3. 

This  time  he  went  in  person  to  visit  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. He  explained  his  position.  Thompson 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  replied  : 

"  Pres'dent  Gates,  I've  been  in  the  clothing 
business  for  twenty-five  years.  An'  during  them 
twenty-five  years  everything  in  my  shop  above  $5 
has  been  trousers  and  everything  below  $5  has 
been  pants.  It's  pants  you  got,  egad,  Sir  ;  it's 
pants  you'll  pay  for." 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Stanton's  Humor.— ilr.  Frank  L. 
Stanton  displays  in  his  new  volume  of  veise,  "  Up 
from  Georgia,"  a  humorous  touch  that  is  very  re- 
freshing. The  following  are  quoted  as  fair  exam- 
ples of  this  humorous  vein. 

AT  THE   OPERA. 

I've  been  an'  heerd  the  opery — an'  I  reckon  it  wuz 

grand  ; 
But  the  music  I've  been  raised  to  is  "  Dixie  "  by 

the  band, 
"'Way   Down   in   Alabama,"   an'   "Darlin'   Nelly 

Gray," 
An'  that  hifalutin'  singing  made  a  feller  lose  his 

way  ! 

An'  then  the  words  wuz  furrin',  an'  I  r'aly  never 

knowed 
How  to  track  'em  and  to  keep  'em  in  the  middle  o' 

the  road  ; 
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Fer  what  I  wuz  a-wantin'— but  1  hoped  for  it  in 

vain— 
Wuz   a   lively   double-shuffle,   an    "  Han's    roun', 

Liza-Jane  !  " 

But  the  folks  applauded  lively,  till  all  the  house 
wuz  stirred, 

Tho  them  that  cheered  the  loudest  couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  ! 

An'  I  hired  of  a  feller  fer  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 

To  nudge  ine  at  the  proper  time  an'  tell  me  when 
to  holler. 

I  stood  it  out,  right  noble,  an'  when  the  thing  wuz 

through, 
Sez  I,  "  I  reckon  that  you  done  the  best  you  all 

could  do  ; 
But  you  didn't  hit  me  heavy  !  "    An'  I  struck,  on 

comin'  down, 
A  feller  whistlin'  "Dixie,"  an'  foUered  him  roun' 

town  ! 

THE  WAY  TO  THE  MELON  PATCH. 

Don't  want  no  moon,  en  not  one  match, 
Fer  ter  light  my  way  ter  de  melon  patch  ; 

Night  or  day 

(Dat  what  I  say  !) 
I  kin  shet  my  eye  en  fin'  my  way  ! 

De  road  ez  white  es  a  streak  er  light. 

But  I  takes  de  path  whar  de  san'  ain't  bright  ; 

Kaze  de  white  man  wait 

By  de  shotgun  gate, 
Fer  ter  blow  me  clean  'cross  Georgy  State  ! 

So  take  yo'  moon,  en  keep  yo'  match  ; 
1  knows  my  way  ter  de  melon  patch  ! 

Night  or  day,  , 

Whilst  you  watch  en  pray, 
I  shets  my  eye  en  I  fin's  my  way  ! 

THE   ABSENCE   OF   PHILIP. 

Sweet  Laura  now  the  cypress  twines 
And  far  her  heart  must  roam. 

For  Philip's  in  the  Philippines, 
And  Philip  pines  for  home  ! 

A  lovely  maiden,  all  forlorn. 

No  joy  her  sorrow  checks  ; 
All  night  she  weeps,  till  dewey  morn 

Shines  on  the  Dewey  decks. 

And  Philip  sighs  from  dark  to  dawn, 

B}'  sad  misfortune  schooled. 
And  writes  eight  saffron  pages  on 

Manila  wrapping  (ruled). 

And  Laura  weeps  to  read  the  lines, 

And  looks  across  the  foam  ; 
For  Philip's  in  the  Philippines, 

And  Philip  pines  for  home  ! 

AN    ANSWERED   PRAYER. 

Our  John's  been  made  a  doctor— so  all  the  papers 

tell. 
An'  he's  lookin'  'roun'  fer  business,  but  the  folks 

are  keepin'  well  ; 
But  his  mother,  she  is  hopeful,  for  he's  got  to  pay 

his  bills. 
An'  she's  asked  the  Lord  fer  measels  an'  a  sprink- 

lin'  of  the  chills! 

It's  been  a  month,  I  reckon,  sence  they  took  an' 

turned  him  out, 
But  the  country  is  so  healthy  that  the  doctors  are 

in  doubt  ; 
But  his  mother  keeps  on  prayin',  while  he's  dodgin' 

of  his  bills  : 
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have  ill  health  my  advice  and  system  of  exercises  will  bring  you  good  health.  If  you 
have  good  healthmy  course  will  enable  you  to  retain  it  throughout  a  long  life. 

The  retaining  of  your  strength  is  essential  to  success  in  life — it  is  more — it  is  a 
duty  you  owe  not  only  to  yourself  but  to  your  family  and  your  Creator. 

I  want  every  reader  (man  or  woman),  whether  directly  interested  in 
Physical  Culture  or  not,  to  have  my  booklet  on  SELF-IMPROVEMENT.  It 
will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking.  Contains  interesting  and  valuable  reading.  Write 
postal  or  letter  to-day. 

D.  R  URBAHNS, 

351  Bass  Block,     -     FT.  W^AYNB,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


TIIEEZYBED 


because  it  is  the  only  perfectly  hygienic 
mattress.  Madeof  Kapok,  a  vecet.ibie  fibre 
which  simply  cannot  ret.nin  moisture  nor 
pack  down.   We'll  send  you  an  Ezvbed  on 

30  NIGHTS-  FREE  TRIAL 

and  pay  all  exi^rcss  charges  both  ways  if 
you  don't  want  to  keep  it.  Willyou  try  it?  A 
beautiful  book  about  beds  free.  Sendforit. 
THE  A.  A.  BOHNERT  CO.. 

l'.!.|.    G, 
Clnclnnall,   O.    IV^ILL  YOU  I 


'^ 


TRV 
IT? 


A  Short 
Pencil   Story 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
niun  wlio  Uidlit  llUe 

DIXON'S 

ameHcan  pencils 

Justoneman.  Tho  exception 
tliat  proves  tlie  rule.  Write 
for  free  booUlott' 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.^ 

Jersey  City, 

N.J. 


s-  ■-■ 


'^ 
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SENT     ON     APPROVAL 

TO     RCSPONSIBLC     PEOPLE 

Lavighlin 

Fountain 

Pen 

IS  THE  PEER  OF  ALL  PENS  AND 
HAS  NO  EQUAL  ANYWHERE 

I   FINEST  GRADE  14K.  GOLD  PEN 


YOUR 

CHOICE 

OF  THESE 

TWO 

POPULAR 

STYLES 

FOR  ONLY 


Postpaid 

to  any 

Address- 


BY  RCGISTERCD    MAIL  8c.   EXTRA. 

Superior  to  Other  Makes  al  $3 

Our  Extraoriaii  Oder 

You  may  try  the  p^'ii  for  a  week.    If 
Tuu  like  It,  remit;  If  iiot,  return  It. 

Kvei  read  oi-  he;ir  of  aiiythin);  fairer! 
The  Lautfblm  Fountain  Pen  holder 
is  made  of  finest  quality  hard  rubber, 
is  fitted  with  highest  grade,  large  size, 
14k.  gold  j>eu,  of  any  desired  flexibility, 
and  has  the  only  perfect  feeding  de- 
vice known.  Either  style,  richly  gold 
mounted,  for  presentation  purposes, 
Jl.OOe-xtra. 

Why  not  order  a  dozen  of  these  pens 
for  C'hrlMtmut*  l*re«entft  for  your 
friends!  Surely  you  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  any  thing  at  three  tinier  the 
price  that  will  uive  sut  h  continuous 
pleasure  and  service.  Kverybody  ap- 
preciates a  good  Fountain  Pen.  Safety 
p<X'ket  pen  holder  sent  free  of  charge 
with  each  pen. 

Illustration  on  left  is  full  size  of  ladies' 
style;  on  right,  gentlemen's  style. 

Lay  this  Magazine  Do-wxi 
and  Write  NOW. 


LAUGHLIN  MFG.  GO. 

763  GriswoldSt., DETROIT,  MICH. 


«THE  DEARBORN'' 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET 

48  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  I24. 

•*The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  deep,  $10. 

lIa4o  of  Golden  Oak.  and  Hand- 
Bomeiy  Finished . 


The  cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 
furniture  made. 

Sold  00  approval,  charges  paid 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Use 
It  thirty  days— if  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Write  for  ilhistrated  catalogue  of 
the  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

DEARBORN    DESK    CO. 
Birmlnehanit  Ala. 


LE  LOCKE  ADDER 


bh 


^addjj^ 


\%% 


Xer-^^a^^-f^^—  ^^      CAPACITY 

Ptitoc,  limpleit,  ItAadint,  mo<(  pracQc^  and  dunblc.  low-phccd  calculating  machiAC* 
A^di,  Subcraca,  MuldpUo,  Diride*.  OfliUloC  ftakc  miiukc*.  Compute*  aine 
cotuicnt  nmuloncOkulj.       Sarci  ome,  Ubor.  brai^       LaiO  a  lifetime.        Booklet  f 

C.  E  LOCKE  M'PQ  CO.    8  Wainutsi.,Kensett.lowai 


1  Print  lllly  Own  Cards 


An'  ahe'a  asked  the  Lord  Ui  ineabels  an'  a  sprink- 

lin'  u(  the  chillb! 
These  women  has  a  lot  o'  faith— they  never  loose 

their  hold. 
(I  wonder  what's  the  matter  now?      I'm    gittin' 

kinder  cold  I 
The  good  Lord's  gone  an'  answered  her,  an'  John'll 

pay  his  bills  ; 
Per  if  this  here  ain't  the  nieasels,  it's  a-sprinklin' 

of  the  chills  !; 

Quite  Friendly.—"  When  I  want  to  borrow  a 
dollar  I  never  go  to  a  friend,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
leading  up  to  something.  "Ah,  well,"  replied  the 
other,  extending  his  hand,  "  let  us  be  friends."— 
Vonfcers  Sta/esniaii. 


A    Parthian    Sliot Mr.  Beasley  J.  Robertson 

was  for  long  editor  of  'J'/ie  Batlleaxe.  He  always 
strove  for  accuracy,  and  when  he  did  make  a  mis- 
statement he  was  not  above  acknowledging  it,  as 
witness  the  following,  which  he  one  week  printed  : 

"  We  deem  a  word  of  explanation  due  our 
readers  with  regard  to  an  item  which  appeared  in 
the  last  Hattleaxe,  in  which  we  stated  that  Henry 
R.  Brown,  of  Long  Prairie  Township,  had  been 
brought  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  James  Har- 
grave,  and  bound  over  ior  stealing  chickens  and 
resisting  an  officer.  It  appears  that  Hargrave 
was  the  man  guilty  of  the  crimes,  and  Mr.  Brown 
the  official  before  whom  he  was  arraigned.  We 
cheerfully  make  the  correction.  Mr.  Brown  has 
not  stolen  any  chickens  yet."— In  November  Har- 
per's Magazine. 


Coming  Events. 


Circulai-s,  Newspaper.  Pi-ess  $5.  L-arger 
size,  ♦18.  Money  saver.  Bik  protlts 
printing  for  oihers.  Type-setting  easy, 
rules  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
tvpe,  paper.  &c..  to  factory. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  .Merldon,  Conn. 


November  13-20.— A.  M.  E.  Church  Conference  at 
Waverley,  Tenn. 

November  19.— Convention  of  the  National  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Overseers'  Association  at  Boston. 

November  2s-December  i.— C.  M.  E.  Church  Con- 
ference at  Alexander  City,  Ala. 

November    26.— Retail    Grocers'    Convention    at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Noyember  27-28.— Convention  of    the    Northwest 
Teachers'  Association  at  Colby,  Kansas. 

November  28-29. — Convention  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucators' Association  at  Cleveland. 

November    29-December     6.— International  Live- 
stock Exposition  at  Chicago. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

November  7. — The  Venezuelan  revolution  is  said 
to  have  collapsed,  and  Castro's  forces  are 
pursuing  the  rebels. 

November  9. — Colombian  rebels  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  peace  terms  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
The  Colombian  gunboats  Bogota  and  Chiictcito 
sail  from  Panama  harbor  under  instructions 
to  find  and  engage  the  revolutionary  fleet. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  3. — Colonel  Swayne  is  recalled  to 
England,  and  General  Manning  will  lead  the 
proposed  second  expedition  against  the  Mad 
Mullah  of  Somaliland. 
The  French  Government  succeeds  in  bringing 
together  arbitrators  representing  the  stri- 
king miners  and  the  mine  owners. 

November  4. — A  fresh  uprising  is  reported  in 
Haiti. 
William  Redmond,  the  noted  Irish  Nationalist, 
is  arrested  on  landing  in  Ireland  and  sent  to 
jail  in  Dublin,  to  serve  a  sentence  of  six 
months  imposed  under  the  Crimes  law. 

November   5.— The   arbitrators    in    the  .  miners' 
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Let  Me  Sell 
Your  Real  Estate 
or  Business. 

No  Matter  Where  Located  or  What 

It  Is,  I  Have  or  Can  Find  a 

Desirable  Buyer. 


Low  Commission-Plan  Sent  Free. 

FIUST  NATIONAL   BANK,  Fairfield,  111. 
MR.  J.  ALLKM  STKi'UEMi. 

Dear  Sir:— Having  made  so  quick  and  Batis- 
factory  sale  both  to  myself  and  the  purchaser 
of  section  11—640  acres— am  sure  no  one  is  better 
suited  to  make  another. 

You  may  kbII  .560  acres  in  section  10  and  160  in 
section  16— same  piice  and  teriuH  as  other. 

(Signed.)  EDWIN  E.  CKEBS,  Cashier. 

Send  me  a  description  of  your  property  and  I  will 
prepare  a  plan,  free  of  charge,  for  quickly  finding  a 
desirable  buyer.  Tell  me  where  your  property  is- 
located,  whether  it  is  a  farm,  mill,  factory,  mine, 
business  block,  store  or  stock  of  merchandise,  its 
condition  and  your  rock-bottom  cash  price.    If  you 

will  trade,  tell  me  what 
ypu  want.  My  plan  will 
be  based  upon  the  char- 
acter, location  and  value 
of  your  property. 

I  have  sold  property  in 
every  state  and  territory 
in  the  U.  S.  I  have  the 
addresses  of  thousands 
of  prospective  buyers. 
Real  Estate-  is  bought 
and  sold  through  my 
office  every  day.  I  can 
give  you  the  names  of 

some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  America  who  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  found  my  services  of  great  value. 
I  have  boomed  villages  and  made  cities  of  them.  I 
have  opened  mineral  lands  and  developed  oil  and 
natural  gas  territory.  No  matter  what  jou  have  to- 
sell  or  what  you  want  to  buy,  I  will  tell  you  free  of 
charge  how  to  get  what  you  want.  I  will  sell  your 
property  at  a  lower  rate  of  commission  than  any 
other  responsible  Real  Estate  Broker  in  the  world.  I 
hold  all  transactions  in  absolute  confidence.  All 
deals  guaranteed.  I  want  bright,  energetic  men  to 
represent  me  and  handle  my  business  in  everj-  locality 
not  now  taken.  Best  references.  25  branches.  Write 
Main  Office,  J.  Allen  Stephens,  221  Willard  Bldg., 
Muncie,  Ind.    Established  1892. 


J.  ALLEN   STEPHENS. 
The  Real  Estate  Man. 


No  matter  where  your  property 
s  located,  I  can  find  a  cash  buyer 
for  it.     Write  for  my  plan. 

FRANK   P     CI-E,VEI.AND, 

'•  The  Real  Estate  Expert." 
r809  Adams  Express  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED 


Active,   educated   men.     Weekly  salary 
or   definite  time  guarantee  paid.     Give 
age,  qualifications,  references.      DODD,   MEAD   & 
COMPANY,  New  York. 
Readers  of  The  LiTKRARr  Diqsst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ALMTAYS   AHEAD 


The  Razall  Loose  Leaf  System  is  always  ahead 
—far  and  away  in  advance  of  the  old  bound  book 
method  and  considerably  in  advance  of  other 
so-called  loose-sheet  systems. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  of  prompt  up-to- 
the-minute  accounting  there  is  a  distinctive 
quality  feature  about  Razall  outfits  that  makea 
them  a  money-making  investment. 

SYSTEMATIC  ACCOUNTING 
is  the  title  of  our  36-page  booklet  telling  how  the  system 
is  used  and  bow  it  can  be  applied  to  your  Ledgers  and 
other  records.  It  also  describes  the  superior  features 
of  Razall  construction.  Send  for  Edition  N  Free. 
/pf  #*  •>[-  buys  a  complete  outfit  consisting  of 
vBI  ^iDk)  Ledger,  Transfer  Ledger,  two  Index 
I  IB  sets   and    500   best    quality    leaves 

(choice  of  three  forms.) 
H.  G.  Razall  Mfg.  Co.,  310-312  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Can.  MiV.,  Chas.  F.  Dawson,  226  St.  James  St.,  Montreal. 
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strike  in  France  decide  against  the  increase 
o£  wages  demanded. 

The  foreign  consuls  at  Gonaives,  Haiti,  refuse 
to  surrender  to  (iencral  Nord  Alexis  the 
refugees  who  took  shelter  in  the  consulates. 

The  Danish  West  Indian  Company,  which  is 
trying  to  promote  the  intereslsof^the  Danish 
west  Iiulies,  has  been  unable  to  sell  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  shares,  which  amount  to 
$1,000,000. 

November   6.M.    Le  Comte    introduces  in  the 
French  Senate  a  bill  to  make  dueling  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Kmperor    William    leaves    Kiel   en     route   for 
ICngland  on  the  IlohenzoUern. 

November  7.— The  arbitrators  in  the  French  coal 
strike  again  decide  against  the  increase  of 
wages  demanded. 
Count  fastellane  is  ousted  from  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  his  election  being  pro- 
nounced void. 

The  Mad  Mullah  is  said  to  have  15,000  spear- 
men and  2,000  rifles,  and  is  adding  to  his 
strength  while  awaiting  the  British  forces. 

November  8.— Kmperor  William  arrives  in  Eng- 
land. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  coal-mining  region  of 
France,  attended  by  15,000  strikers,  it  is 
voted  to  continue  the  strike,  and  not  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  melancholy, 
and  his  condition  creates  anxiety. 

November  g.-The  jmounted  police,  sent  out  by 
the  Government  in  Manitoba,  after  a  wild 
scene  at  Minnedosa,  Manitoba,  succeed  in 
forcing  many  ol  the  Doukhobors  to  return  to 
their  villages. 

Domestic. 

November  3.— The  members  of  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission  visit  the  Hazleton  district. 
The  annual  report  of  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  United 
States  Treasurer,  is  made  public. 

November  4.— As  a  result  of  the  elections,  the 
Republican  party  retainscontrol  of  Congress 
ana  of  most  of  the  States  thai  were  Repub- 
lican in  1900. 
President  Mitchell's  report  on  the  mine  work- 
ers' demands  is  made  public. 

•  November  5  —The  Navj- Department  learns  that 
the  Pacific  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
which  has  not  replied  to  the  President's 
terms  for  permission  to  land  a  cable  at  Ha- 
waii, Guam,  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  is  laying  a  cable  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  British  Cable  trust. 

November  6.— The  annual  report  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Miles  is  made  public  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

The  strike  arbitration  commissioners  finish 
their  work  of  personal  inspection  of  the 
mines,  and  separate  for  a  week. 

November  7. — The  fight  for  the  speakership  be- 
gins, the  candidates  already  announced  being 
Messrs.  Dalzell,  Cannon,  and  Babcock. 

Adjutant-General  Corbin,  in  his  annual  report, 
praises  the  army  canteen  and  recommends 
Its  restoration. 

November  8. — A  treaty  providing  for  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  Newfound- 
land is  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Sir 
Michael  Herbert. 
Wu  Ting  Fang  presents  his  letters  of  recall  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

Novemberg.  — Admiral  Bradford's  ar-nual  report 
is  made  public. 

American  Df.pf.ndencies. 

November  i.—Philif pities :  The  Sultan  of  Baco- 
lod,  Mindanao,  -ssumes  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  An  ericans;  the  proposed  puni- 
tive expedition  against  him  will  probably  be 
abandoned. 


The  Economist  Training 
School  is  the  only  window 
trimming  school  in  the 
world,  and  has  more  call 
for  graduates  than  it  is  able 
to  fill.  We  have  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped 
school,  where  students  are  taught  in  person.  We 
also  teach  by  mail  Window  Trimminq,  Ad.  Writing 
and  Card  Sign  Painting.  This  school  is  endorsed  by 
the  best  merchants  in  America  because  it's  practical, 
and  its  students  are  eagerly  sought. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Economist  Training  Scliool,  134-138  West  14tli  St. 

nillurd  II.  Konil,  PreKldent.        New  York  Clly 


Stop  Forgetting! 

Send  for  the  Dickson  School  of 
Memory's  Mail  Course 


CiiAs  H.  .Sciii.i  NO,  Illinois  .'^tecl  Co  ,  .South  (  1  .>  v.., 
says  :  "  Yourmelliod  is  most  simple,  valuable  .mil  ■■  .  u  iit. 
I  find  KTcater  ease  in  public  speaking  and  in  txj.iciAiiig 
myself  ihan  ever  before." 

C.  H.  Plimmer,  Waukesha,  (Wis.)  Canning  Works  : 
"  The  simplicity  of  your  system,  together  with  the  ease 
Nvith  which  it  is  undtrrstooa,  is  wonderful.  It  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  in  business." 

Ri;v.  J.  P.  Brishin(;ham,  P.Tstor  ist  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago :  "  I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  your 
work  in  teaching.  Results  have  been  very  gratifying.  Your  years  of  exi>eriencc  and  siandine  in  Chicago  in 
public  estimation  will  be  a  further  commendation  of  your  work.     I  wish  you  most  abundant  success." 

Robert  CoLLVPK  Dve,  Attorney,  Riverside,  111.:  "  I  have  found  your  Mcmor>-  Mcihotl  invaluable  in 
the  case  of  cros.s-qucstioninK,  thinking  upon  my  feet  and  speaking  without  notes  ; — would  canicstly  recommend 
your  very  successful  method  to  all  students  of  law  and  other  branchcc." 

You  have  always  known  that  the  physical  body  needed  systematic  exercise  in  order  to  maintain  health. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  memory  -  "  the  warder  of  the  brain  " — demands  systematic  exercise  and 
training  for  healthy  vigor  and  perfect  development?  Success  and  ad«'ancement  in  life  simply  cannot  he 
attained  without  a  good  memory. 

It  matters  not  how  absent-minded  you  arc,  how  vacillating  and  unreliable  is  your  mcmor>-,  The  Dlckton 
Method  Will  Correct  It.  It  will  enable  you  to  recall  instantly  nam^s,  faces,  and  business  details  ;  to  con- 
verse well,  to  memorize  readily,  to  speak  without  notes  j  will  develop  the  capacity  of  your  mind  and  memory, 
and  will  give  you  a  mental  vigor  that  you  have  envied  in  others  but  never  dreamed  could  be  yours.  It  is 
simple,  easy,  inexpensive. 

From  my  thous.inds  of  students,  including  people  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life,  I  have  received  many 
letters  commending  and  praising  my  method,  but  nave  never  yet  heard  it  condemned  by  any  one  who  tried  it. 

"  Just  a  few  minutes'  daily  practice  is  required." 

FREE.     Booklet,  testimonials  and  trial  copyrighted  lesson.     Write  now. 


DICKSON   SCHOOL  OF   MEMORY, 


754  The   Auditorium,   CHICAGO 


SANDOWS 

Greoctest  Offer 


J 


Every  mail  brings  to  me  numerous  Inquiries,  asking 
wherein  my  system  of  Physical   Culture  difTers  from 
others,  and   also  as  to  tlie  general  cliaracter  of  the 
work.      Since  practical  experience  is  of  more  value 
than  theory,  arguments,  or  even  genuine  testimo- 
nials, (all  of  wliicii  Icaiieasily  furnisli  in  unlimited 
quantities),  I  have  decided  to  make  the  following 
offer:  To  any  individual  oi  either  sex  who  sends 
me  correct  answers  to  the  following  list  of  ques- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  stamped  antl  addresst- d 
envelope,    I  will  immediately  prescribe  and  for- 
ward a  special  course,  in  two  sections,  covering 
twenty     days'    work,    embodying     my    methods 
adapted  to  each  individual  case,  and 

ABSOLUTELY    FREE    OF    CHARGE 

No  more  or  better  service  than  this  could  be  furnished,  even  though  j'ou  paid  me 
jr  any  other  competent  instructor  the  highest  fee. 

There  are  no  other  conditions  or  expenses  whatsoever  attached  to  this  offer.  At  the  completion 
of  this  course,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  intelligently  as  to  the  value  of  scientific  exercise,  and 
my  method  of  teaching  it,  and  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  then  dispense  with  my  services.  Should  you 
wish  any  further  services,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  carry  you  on  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

All  who  are  alive  to  the  value  of  judicious  exercise  as  a  means  to  perfect  health,  will  undoubtedly 
appreciate  this  oflfer,  and  I  cordially  invite  you  to  accept  it.  Multitudes  of  business  men,  and  intelii- 
gent  women  from  all  parts  o/  the  world  have  secured,  and  are  retaining  fer/fct  he-iilh,  through 
my  system.  State  sex,  age,  height,  weight,  condition  of^ heart,  lungs,  nerves,  and  digestion.  Using 
tape  measure,  give  ginh  of  waist,  chest,  thighs,  calves,  upper  arms,  forearms  and  neck. 


This  Offer  Expires  January  1st.        EUGEN  SANDOW.  Boston    M 


SlSS. 


eECOHE  A  PHYSICAL  PIRECTOR 

*FRE£. 


For  Men  and  Women.  If  you  are  well  and  strongr  we  can  In- 
struct you  In  a  few  months.  Instruction  by  mail  or  at  our 
Institute.  Six  private  tutors,  (?ra<luatee  from  Yale  and  Hun- 
Karian  fnivereitics.  We  have  no  trouble  in  tliidlng  positions 
for  our  prniduatrs.  Free  instruction  by  mail  (the  only  cost 
beinp  postage  and  instruction  papers  while  you  .ire  stiidyinK 
with  u>).  Write  forHnelv-illustrated  prospectus  of  our  Instl- 
tuti>.  Mne  I.vvy  Inotltute  of  Phyolcal  Culture.  Corrcs. 
l)ept..  1..  !»..  Hotel  8t.  George.  l?-ookljn.  >'.  V. 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wish  to  incre&se  their  weight — thus  perfecting  symmetry  of 
person— should  read  Dr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Thinness 
or  Emaciation:  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  how  the  weight  can  be  increased  10  to  J5  pounds— quickh. 
surely,  safely— at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  4c  postage. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  niCH. 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We   are   tlie   sole   manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whitman  Saddlesand  Specialties. 
We   import    and    manufacture 
everything   for  the  saddle   horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Every  man  and  woman  interested 
in  horseback    riding  should   have 
our  book. 
We  mail  ityV^^. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(Successors  to  the  Whitm.^n  Sadd'e  Co.) 

104  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  Tbk  Litkiiiry  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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To  the  Man 
Outdoors 

If  your  work  currli-9  you  out- 
doors—llttlo    ur    luuih— iiuJ  you 
wuut  ui  lie  free  friuii  colils,  rou^lis, 
aiitl    iliinsiiTS   of   ilaiup    uiid   wintry 
Wfuther,  aiulyou  vvuiit  to  l>e  frfe  Iroai 
Wfinlilv     overrout     ami      inullliT.      try 
Wri;;lil'8  lU'iiltli  I'nderw ear.     IXUslde  It  l8 
the  perfect  tliilsli  ami  workmanship— iuslUe 
It  la  ttie  Fleece  of  Comfort  that  makes 

WRIGHT'S 
Health  Underwear 

different  from  all  other  "hoalth"  garment* 
— a  w"uvin(5  of  loops  onlooi>8  that  keeps 
the  body  warm,  takes  up  the  pers^jlra- 
tion,  allows  perfect  ventilation  with- 
out chill.      And   Wright's  cost   uo 
mcrre  than  any  other  underwear 
worth  havlnK.  Atdealers.  Our 
book,  "Drtssiugfor  Heallh,"  free. 
WRIGHT'S  HEALTH 
IM»KK\VE.\K  CO, 
75  Franklin  St* 
New  York 


Coal  at 


$20.00 

^Per  Ton  is 


WORTH  SAVING. 

THE  POWERS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 


WILL   SAVE 


* 


Assures  an  even  temperature.  Fits 
any  furnace,  old  or  new.  Hut  Air, 
Steam  or  Hot  Water.  Easily  attached. 
Regulates  itself.     3cnt  on  trial. 

''^^■i  lOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

36  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


rOrr        special  offer  to  tne 

r  KrK    readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
'    ••^fc»  Good  for  30  days. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  China  Tea  Set  (56  pieces),  or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention,  FRKE  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  60c.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Great 
American  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  advertisement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store. 

THE   GREAT   AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  jt 
INSURANCE 


goes  with  our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz  &  Co.,  >-e»1frr:"N.^i: 


If  nfflicted  with 
Bore  eyes   use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


CHESS. 

I  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LlTEKAKy 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  759. 

LXXVII.-.VIOTTO:    "Richmond." 
Black  — Kight  I'ieees. 


^ 


/ 


'/ 


Wk     wm     '^. 


White- Eleven  Pieces. 

R7;2pSiB2;Pikb2SR;4pp2;Kpar3; 
iP2SSa;  sB2;Q7. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  760. 

LXXVIIL— MOTTO  :    "  Regina  II." 
Black  — Six  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

B7;  ir2RQPi;  1P6;  2PSpipi;  sPkisi; 
2Ks;4P3;4B3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  761. 

LXXIX.— Motto  :    "  A  soldier,  and  afeared  1 " 
Black  — Seven  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
4B3;8;   2SP4;   pipS4;    pikbiP2;    spz 
1  P  6  ;  I  K  I  Q  4. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 


Macbeth  on 
a  lamp  chimney 
keeps  it  from 
breaking  and  dou= 
bles  the  light. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Machpith,  Pittsburgh. 


Fire  Proof 

AK  A8SOLDTB  Protection  airalnst  loss  by  Are  for  Deeds. 
Stocks,  Bonds,  Contracts,  Notes,  MortKages,  Insurance 
Policies  and  other  valuable  papers. 


PRICE  $8.00.    Freight  prepaid  edit  of  Denver. 


Approximate  weight.  60  lbs.  First-class  look,  duplicate 
keys.  Inside  dimensions,  10  In.  long,  6  In.  wide,  4  In.  deep. 
Space  for  holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

Uo-paSre  illustrated  Safe  cataloeue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.  Dept  25    ClndnnatL  0U» 


A  Xmas  Present 

The  numbers  3'4'5 
Cartridge    and   Plate 

KODAKS 

and  the  number  3  FmPmKm 
are  now  kept  in  stock  fitted 
with  the  celebrated    .'.    .*. 

G  O  BRZ 

Double  Anastigmat 

LENSES 

We  supply  either  the  Universal  Series  III. 

Lenses  (F  6*  also  perfect  for  wide  angles 
when  used  on  larger  cameras)  or  the  New 
Series  i<=  Lenses,  which  are  175^  faster, 
but  cannot  be  used  for  wide  angle  views. 
Full  particulars  and  prices  free  on 
application    to   all  Kodak    dealers. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TO  CALIFORNIA 


OVER  THE  OLD 
SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

*  b»«utifiil  book  of  208  pufet,  pn.fusfly  illintri.tf(l 
with  1>«M»  drawings  by  Mc<.'utch«.^n  and  others,  de^cribiDf 
the  dpliphts  of  a  trip  to  wlnt«rles9  Callforni*  ovrr  the 
8*5T4  KK  on  the  luxnrioui  California  Limited,  through 
piclurt»«qua  Vrw  Mevi.-o  and  Arizona.  Thii  hook  and  » 
p»niphlflahout»^ran<i  CjinTon  nf  Arizona  mailed  for  10  cts. 
AddrMt  Gen.  Pmu.  6nc«  A.  T.  *  S.  IT.  K'j,  Chicago. 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL    D 
K.  C.  WHOL 

Unlike    all 

For  b 

farwell  &  RhineSi 


Problem  762. 

LXXX.— Motto  :    "  Where  there's  a  will,  there's 
a  way,  11." 

Black— KiKhl  F'ieccs. 


fA 


#■% 


I 


is 


i 

i 


t 


These  trade-marK  c^l3»oo^a  luies  on  every  pucka(;e^ 

For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

C    FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 

ownjN.Y..U.S.A« 


While— Nine  Pieces. 

iS6;    7p;    KsiSiPir;     iPksp; 
iQip3;aPaP2;sra. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


psB  I 


Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  747.    LXV.:    Q— Kt6. 

No.  748.     LXVL:    No  solution 
Author's  key,  P-  Q  6,  is  defeated  b;   B—  _>  6. 

No.  749.    LXVII. 

P— B  8  (Q)  ch  Q-  B  J,  mate 


R— K  Kt  8 
K-Bs 


K-Kt6 


Q(R7)  X  P,  mate 


KxP 


K— K4 
P-B8  (Kt) 


K-K4 


B — B  7,  mate 


Q  X  P,  mates 


K-B4 


P-K3 


P  moves 
P— B  8  (R) 

KxP 

P- B  8 (B) 


Q— Q  B  7,  mate 


Q— Q  B  7,  mate 


I!  X  P,  mate 


P  X  P  K— B  5 

No.  750.    LXVIII.:  Author's  Solution  :  B— Kt  4. 
Second  solution  :    Q — K  2. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.:  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,   Xew  Orleans  : 

' 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;    H.  W.   Barry, 

Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  the  Hon.  Tom  M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.; 
J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  "  Malvern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  W.  S., 
Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  W.J. 
Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.; 
C.  B.  E.,  Youngslown,  O.;  G.  Patterson,  Winni- 
peg, Can.;  C.  N.  P.,  Rome,  Ga. 

747  :  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

747,  748  :  "  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia. 
747i  748,  749  :  N.  Nelson,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

748  :  The  Rev.  P.  D.  Thompson.  East  Xew  Mar- 
ket, Md  ;  W  L.  Grogan,  Sweetwater,  Tex.;  F.  Ed- 
wards, Sewickley,  Pa. 

748,  749,  750:  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 
749i  750:  F-  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa. 
750:  A.  Gordon,  New  York  City. 

Comments  (747):  "Fair"— M.  ,M.;  ".A  subtle  key, 
but  otherwise  monotonous" — G.  D.;  "  Very  beau- 
tiful "— F.  S.  F.;  "  The  chief  feature  is  the  number 
of  close  'tries'"— H.  W.  B.;  "  Rathv  "  ordinary; 
construction  is  slovenly"— A.  C.  W. ;  "  txcellent ; 
almost  perfect  "-K.  K.;  "Thoroughly  well  con- 
structed "-  J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Pretty  and  accurate 
play  "— F.  G.;  "Intricate  and  seductive"- W.  R.  C; 
"  Good  "—"Twenty-three  "  ;  "  Very  clever  '—N.N. 

749:  "Stands  high  in  its  class "- M.  AL; 
"Unique" — G.    D;     "Deserves  and   will   receive 


A  VITAL  REASON  WHY  YOU 
SHOULD  EAT 

SHREDDED 


BISCUIT 

The  wheat  is 
spun  out  into 
little  shreds, 
each  shred  con- 
taining thou- 
sands of  tiny 
poreswhich  give 
a  greater  surface 
for  the  action  of 
the  digestive 


fluids 

than  that  of 
any  linown  food. The 
porous  structure  and 
character  of  this  all- 
nourishing  food,  pur- 
ifies the  stomach  and 
bowels  and  its  daily 
use  permanently  cures  constipation  when  not 
handicapped  by  other  improper  food.  Acquire 
the  "Shredded  Wheat  Habit"  and  feel  Young, 
Vigorous,  Well. 

Send  for  "The  Vital  Question"  (Cook  Book)  Free. 

The  Natural  Food  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,N.Y. 


Readers  of  The  Ltterart  Diokst  are  asked  to  meotion  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^..i.._,.^!  •,,rMia-"_  1'    <    P  •    "  \  notable  achieve- 
j  ely  inueniouii  " — A.  C. 

\>  K    K  ;  "  The  tir»t  time 

X  -.UeJ  by  the  Pawn 

!  •  <f,  anil  no  captur- 

i:  .\:i    KniJi  iiveinent  on   other 

J  it  lire,  an  the  (jKuiintion   occurs 

Ci.;  "  A  clever  aitirice  "-N.N.; 
us  of  the  whole  series" — VV.  J.  L. 
^   problem  737  :    "  Sovlla  and  C'haryb- 
dis,"  we  believe  that  great  iniustico  has  been  clone 
the!uith'>r.    The  allegeU  "*  beconU  Solution,"  Kt  — 
K  -iwereii   by  P-Q   B  4,  and   until  we  are 

I  to  the  contrary,  we  give  the  author's 

b>..i.wi.L.,  ij     Q  sq,  as  the  only  one. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  the  Hon.  T.  M. 
T.,  J.  J.  H.,  O.  C.  P.,  and  Dr.  k.  O'B  .  San  Fran- 
cisco, got  745-746;  O.  C  Hrett,  Humboldt,  Kan., 
and  Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Manning,  Almo,  Ky.,  744. 


Pillsbury  in  Vienna. 
(Comments  and  Notes  by  Reichelm.) 
Mr.  Pillsbury  gave  one  of  his  sixteen-fold  blind- 
fold simultaneous  astonishers  in  Vienna.  The 
following  game  is  the  gem  of  the  lot.  It  was 
opened  quietly  enough  on  Ruy  Lopez  lines.  His 
adversary,  Merr  Lissek,  is  a  well-booked  man;  in 
fact,  he  belongs  to  the  large  family  of  the  know- 
too-muches.  On  move  22,  Pillsbury  began  to  break 
into  Black's  game.  This  was  skilfully  enlarged 
upon,  until  after  move  of  Q-K  Kt  sq  on  Black's 
twenty-sixth  turn,  Pillsbury  wound  him  up  in  a 
blaze  of  glory'  with  a  forced  mate  in  five  moves. 


ULLSBIRV.              LISSEK. 

PILLSBURY. 

LISSEK. 

ir/iiU.             Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P-K  4          P-K  4 

15  Kt  .X  Kt 

Px  Kt 

2  K  Kt-B  3Q  Kt-B3 

16  B— Kt  2 

H-Q  2  (0 

3H     Kt5        P-(jR3(a) 
4B-R4        P-Q  3(b) 

17  K  R-Ksq 

B-Kt4 

■8Q-Q4 

P-QB4 

5Kt-H3       B-Q2 

'9  Q-Q  5 

Q  R— B  sq 

6  1!  .X  Kt  (c)  P  -x  B  (d) 

20  kt— B  s 

K-Bsq 

7  P-Q  4         1>-B  ^  Ce) 

8  Castles          Kt— K2 

it  Q  R-Q  sq 

R— B  3 

22   P-K   S    (g) 

P-Kt  3  (h) 

9  Kt-K  R  4  P  X  P 

23  Kt— R  6 

K-Kt  2 

loQxP            li-K  3 
II  P-I5  4          P-Q  B  4 

24  P  X  P  ch 

Bx  P 

2sQ— B7ch 

K  X  Kt 

"Q— Q3         Kt— H3 
i3Kt-Qs       B-K2 

26  B  X  B 

Q-K  Kt  sq 

27  Mate  in  five  (i) 

14  P-Q  Kt  3  Kt-Kt  5 

Con 

nments. 

(a)  Now  that  the.  Berlin  defense  (Kt— B  3)  has 
become  exhausted  by  much  play,  and  most  other 
moves  are  found  wanting  Morphy's  move  (in 
the  text)  has  again  become  fashionable. 

(b)  Now,  K  Kt-B  3  is  usual. 

(c)  For  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  giving  this 
game  a  distinct  character,  and  therefore  easier  to 
remember. 

(d)  Always  better  than  Bishop  taking,  as  the 
cluster  of  Pawns  in  the  centre  is  a  source  of 
strength. 

(e)  Herr  Lissek  is  evidently  a  well-booked  man, 
for  the  theory  of  the  game  says  that  when  the  ad- 
verse K  B  is  not  on  the  board,  this  move  is  per- 
missible.   P  X  P  is  better. 

(f)  Black's  general  complaint  is  too  much  learn- 
ing. A  better,  altho  not  adequate,  remedy  was 
Castling,  and  then  retire  B — B  2  when   necessary. 

(g)  The  break  into  Black's  game  and  prelimi- 
nary to  the  final  dissolving  view. 

(h)  With  another  tempo  at  his  command  White 
would  have  proceeded  with  P  x  Q  P. 

(i)  A  forged  mate  in  five  moves  is  on  the  tapis. 
It  is  quite  a  little  problem  in  itself,  yet  the  blind- 
folded Wonder,  who  conducted  this  and  fifteen 
other  games  at  the  same  time,  did  not  fail  to  find 
the  best  procedure. 

In  the  great  Correspondence  Match.  New  York 
vs.  Pennsylvania,  the  latest  score  shows  that  436 
games  have  been  finished,  with  Pennsylvania  19 
games  ahead. 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses 


Get  Pears'  for   economy 
and  cleanliness. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


w£/INGLE  L/iMP 


DON'T  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT 


TRY  IT 

'YOURSELF. 

So  confident  are  we  that  you'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
.  UABYELOUS  LSlPKOVEil£>T  IN  VOCE  BEAXTU,  FEELl^tiS  ASU  COMPLEXI»X. 

WE  SEND  IT  ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL  .TbI^.u^  u^^jr^rre^*::.: 


1904  STYLE 

QUAKER 


QUAKER 


HOT  AIR 
A2iD  TAPOB 


BATH  CABINET 


OVER  1,000,000  SOLD.   A  Regular  Hot  Springs  Treatment  at  Home* 

PRODllES  CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH,  VIOOB  AMU  A  BkALTItl'L  lOlll'LtXIUN. 
Everj  family,  doctor,  hospiial  shoold  have  oar  Cabinet  for  bathing  purposes.  AstoDistaing  are 
resnlts.  It  opens  the  6,000,000  pores  of  the  sliin.  sweats  out  all  the  impure  and  poiionous 
matter  of  the  blood,  which  causes  disease,  equaliies  the  circulation,  and  keeps  It  strong  and 
Tigoroas.  Ton  enjoy  at  home  or  when  traveling  for  3c.  each  all  the  marvelous,  invigorating,  clean- 
sing and  purifyitig  effects  of  the  famous  Turkish,  hot  air  or  medicaved  baths.  This  wonderful 
Invention  i«nes  every  organ  and  nerve  in  the  pystem,  makes  your  blood  pure,  your  sleep  sound. 
^__^^_,  Prevents  disease^  Cures  the  Tporst  cold,  and  breaks  op  all  aymptoniH  of  fevera, 
or  La  Grippe  often  irlth  one  bath.  Reduces  obesity.  Cures  rheumatism,  ncn- 
ralffla.  la  grippe,  malaria,  dropsy,  bronehltls,  female  complaints,  blood,  Dkin,  nerve  and  kidney 
troubles.  Immediate  relief  leuaranteed  In  worst  eases.  Our  head  steaming  attachment  b-auiifies  compkxicn, 
removes  pimples  and  blemishes.  Invaluable  for  catarrh,  skin  diseases,  asthma.  Description  t  N<-vly  im- 
proved. Made  finest  material,  steel  frame,  rubber  linerl  and  handsomely  finished.  Bef^I  made.  Style  1903 — over  600,000  fold 
■^  $5.00  each,  reduced  to  $8.50  complete.  Style  1904 — our  finest  and  beat  (10.00  donble  walled  Cabinet,  reduced  to  |6.10 
complete.  Best  heater,  medicine  and  vaporizing  pan,  100  psge  $2.00  Health  and  Beauty  Book,  directions,  receipts,  etc.,  ■ 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

MR.   ADDICKS   AND    PRESIDENTIAL   FAVOR. 

ASTONISHMENT  marked  the  comment  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  American  press  when  it  became  known  that  the 
President  had  appointed  an  "Addicks  man,"  William  Michael 
Byrne,  to  be  United  States  District  Attorney  in  Delaware. 
The  papers  that  experience  this  surprise  have  an  idea  that  Mr. 
Addicks  is  trj-iug  to  buy  his  way  into  the  Senate  via  the  Dela- 
ware legislature,  and  they  regard  the  President's  award  of  fed- 
eral patronage  to  his  faction  as  inconsistent  with  some  of  the 
high  moral  professions  found  in  the  President's  writings  and 
speeches.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  views  the  appoint- 
ment "with  humiliation  "  and  'deep  regret."  and  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks  that  it  "is  calculated  to  puzzle 
disinterested  observers."  The  Philadelphia  ./?^f^'r^i?  (Ind.  Dem.) 
says:  "A  little  spark  kindleth  a  great  fire,  and  the  President 
may  discover  that  by  this  act  he  has  caused  a  conflagration  great 
enough  to  consume  him." 

Perhaps  no  stronger  critical  review  of  the  matter  has  appeared 
than  the  following  one  by  a  paper  that  is  "on  the  spot,"  the 
Wilmington  Every  Evening  (Ind.)  : 

"This  action  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  maybe  looked 
upon  from  many  points  of  view,  but  from  absolutely  none  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  good  move.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  State  and  to  the  soundest  element  of  Delaware 
Republicanism 

"By  restoring  Mr.  Byrne  to  Presidential  favor  and  public 
office.  President  Roosevelt  has  deliberately  rewarded  political 
treachery  of  the  deepest  dj-e.  At  the  command  of  Boss  Addicks, 
Byrne  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  opposition  to  Congressman 
Ball,  whom  Addicks  hates  and  who.se  defeat  he  sought  to  .Hccom- 
plish.  Mr.  Ball  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Republican 
voters  of  Delaware,  and  was  fairly  entitled  to  renomination  and 
reelection.  But  he  was  not  pleasing  to  Addicks,  so  Addicks 
determined  to  defeat  him,  and  he  took  Byrne  as  his  instrument. 
It  mattered  not  to  Addicks  and  Byrne  that  the  situation  was 
desperate,  and  that  the  Republicans  of  the  country.  President 
Roosevelt  included,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  the 
dissipation  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  present  House  of 
Representatives,  and  its  transformation  into  a  Democratic  body. 
Addicks  and  Byrne  did  all  they  could  to  bring  about  this  result 
by  defeating  Congressman  Ball  and  electing  a  Democrat  in  his 
place.  And  now  President  Roosevelt  rewards  both  arch-traitors 
by  giving  a  willing  ear  to  Addicks  and  restoring  Byrne  to  public 


office.  As  well  niigiu  tiic  Liiristian  people  of  the  world  erect  an 
approving  monument  to  Judas  Iscariot. 

"But  we  are  told  that  President  Roosevelt's  eyes  were  opened 
by  the  vote  in  Delaware  at  the  last  election,  which  showed  a 
larger  poll  for  the  Addicks  Republicans  than  for  the  regular  Re- 
publicans. Such  an  excuse  for  the  offending  is  worse  than  the 
offense  itself.  For  to  the  ])eopIe  of  Delaware,  who  know  how 
the  vote  of  the  Unicm  Republican  party  was  obtained,  it  means 
that  the  President  is  in  sympathy  with  every  corrupt  method 
resorted  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  Union  Republican  party  in  order 
to  obtain  that  vote.  It  means  that  the  action  of  the  President  is 
an  indorsement  of  the  most  appalling  corruption  of  the  suffrage; 
of  tlie  gross  and  vulgar  auction  of  votes  at  the  last  election  in 
Delaware,  at  whicli  the  api)arently  exhauslless  pur.se  of  the  Union 
Republicans  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  factional  opponents 
who  scorned  to  resort  to  such  degrading  methods.  It  means  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  indorses  a  traffic  in  votes  that 
is  a  thousand  times  more  infamous  than  was  the  traffic  in  slaves 
which  this  country  spent  billions  of  money  and  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  lives  to  suppress. 

"Finally,  it  is  presumed  that  the  action  of  the  President  is  the 
recognition  of  Addicks.  That  he  hopes  to  see  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  receive  at  the  social  receptions  of  the  White  House, 
the  man  whose  hand  will  not  be  touched  by  honest,  self-respect- 
ing citizens  of  Delaware,  and  whose  political  record  is  despised 
by  good  men. 

"If  President  Roosevelt  desires  to  join  hands  with  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Addicks,  he  may  do  so,  but  if  he  does  he  will  only  hurt 
Roosevelt  and  not  help  Addicks.  The  people  of  Delaware  will 
deal  with  Addicks,  and  they  intend  that  he  never  shall  go  to 
the  Senate.  The  recognition  of  Addicks  by  the  Administration 
will  not  deter  them  from  their  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
only  make  them  the  more  determined.  And  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  aid  and  assist  a  political  adventurer  who 
has  been  striving  for  years  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Delaware,  simply  by  virtue  of  his  vulgar 
dollars  and  his  willingness  to  let  them  flow  forth  in  a  golden 
stream  for  the  corruption  of  the  manhood  of  the  State,  will  but 
recoil  upon  the  President  himself." 

It  is  explained  that  the  President  can  not  constitute  himself  a 
judge  to  pass  upon  tlie  moral  character  and  methods  of  the 
political  leaders  in  each  State,  but  must  recognize  as  leader  the 
one  who  is  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Republican  voters. 
The  Addicks  faction  polled  13.000  votes  in  Delaware  in  the 
recent  election,  to  8,000  polled  by  the  "regular"  Republicans, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Addicks  has  the  federal  patronage.  This 
view  is  accepted  as  sound  by  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.).     Says  the  latter  paper: 

"The  caucus  is  generally  recognized  in  party  matters.  There 
are  various  candidates,  for  instance,  for  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  at  Washington,  and  it  is  entirely  proper  that  there  should 
be.  But  wiien  the  Republicans  meet  in  caucus,  as  they  will  do 
at  the  proper  time,  one  of  the  candidates  will  be  selected,  and 
every  one  of  the  minority  aspirants  will  quietly  yield.  Other- 
wise, there  might  be  a  deadlock  and  dire  confusion. 

"What  is  done  in  Congress  is  done  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States.  Caucuses  are  held  for  presiding  officers  and 
senators,  and  the  majority  is  submitted  to.  But  :n  Delaware 
things  are  different.  The  State  is  without  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor simply  because  a  few  men  have  refused  to  give  in  to  the 
many.  It  is  not  right.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  few  may 
not  like  the  candidate  of  the  many,  it  is  their  duty  to  submit 
gracefully.  Majority  rules  in  this  country — or  does  everywhere 
except  in  Delaware — and  there  it  must  rule,  too,  unless  the  Re- 
publican party  is  to  be  swallowed  up  again  by  the  Democrats." 
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tKANK  wmii;  (RKP), 
N'oith  Dakota.     Reelected. 


J.  G.  MCCULLOUGH  (REP.), 
Vermont. 


ABIRAM   CHAMBERLAIN  (REP.), 

Connecticut. 


GEORGE  E.   CHAMBERLAIN  (REP.), 

Oregon. 


MORE 
NEWLY 
ELECTED 
GOVERNORS. 


CMARLKS  N.   HERREID  (Rl  P.), 
South  Dakota.      Reelected. 


JOH.N   T.   MORRISON  (REP.), 
Idaho. 


JOSEPH    M.   TERRELL  (DEM), 
Georgia. 


IMPUTING    FREE-TRADE   IDEAS   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT. 

SOME  of  the  tariff  reform  papers  have  discovered  that  the 
President  is  in  the  wrong  party.  He  can  not  be  one  of  the 
Dingley  law  worshipers,  they  aver,  if  he  meant  what  he  said  in 
his  speech  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  dinner  in 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Sew  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  World 
(Ind.  Dem.).  The  Republican  papers  pay  no  attention  to  the 
charge.  Here  are  the  paragraphs  in  the  speech  on  which  this 
interesting  allegation  is  based  : 

"At  a  time  when  the  growing  complexity  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  has  rendered  inevitable  the  intrusion  of  the  State 
into  spheres  of  work  wherein  it  formerly  took  no  part,  and  when 
there  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  demand  the  illegitimate  and 
unwise  transfer  to  the  Government  of  much  of  the  work  that 
should  be  done  by  private  persons,  singly  or  associated  together, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  a  body  whose  members  possess  to  an 
eminent  degree  the  traditional  American  self-reliance  of  spirit 
which  makes  them  scorn  to  ask  from  the  Government,  whetlier 
of  State  or  of  nation,  anything  but  a  fair  field  and  no  favor — who 
confide  not  in  being  helped  by  others,  but  in  their  own  skill, 
energy,  and  business  capacity  to  achieve  success. 

"  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  in  this  republic  of  ours  is 
that  he  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  pull  his  weight — that  he  shall 
not  be  a  mere  passenger,  but  shall  do  his  share  in  the  work  that 
each  generation  of  us  finds  ready  to  hand  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  in  doing  his  work  he  shall  show  not  only  the  capacity  for 
sturdy  self-help,  but  also  self-respecting  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others." 

Says  The  Times  : 

"To  preach  self-reliance,  and  to  commend  men  for  scorning  to 
ask  from  the  Government  anything  but  a  fair  field  and  no  favor, 
to  say,  in  short,  that  a  man  must  himself  'pull  his  own  weight, ' 
is  to  throw  protection  to  the  dogs.  If  we  may  venture  the  para- 
dox, this  speech  can  be  truthfully  described  as  the  utterance  of 
a  full-grown  man  who  is  still  growing.  We  do  not  want  to  mis- 
read the  signs  or  to  force  the  augury,  but  let  us  express  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  this  fine  scorn  of  bounty  begging,  this  praise  of 
the  resolute  man  who  asks  no  favor  from  his  Government,  this 
exhortation  to  the  noble  virtue  of  self-reliance,  portends  a  com- 
ing change  or  reveals  a  change  already  come  in  the  economical 
and  political  beliefs  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate,  the  words  we  have  quoted  are  enough  to  make  the  ship 
subsidy  men  shudder." 

And  The  Evening  Post  remarks,  in  the  same  vein  : 

"It  was  high  time  that  a  Republican  President  should  turn  his 
back  on  the  paternalism  in  government,  with  adulation  of  which 
the  orators  of  his  party  have  been  flooding  the  land.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  has  too  much  erred  in  that  direction.  It  is  true 
that,  on  his  New  England  trip  last  September,  he  took  occasion 
once  or  twice  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  energy,  thrift,  and 
rugged  independence  ;  but  in  general  he  fell  in  too  easily  with 
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IT'S  A  ROUGH    ROAD  FOR  DAVID. 

—  T/ie  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


EBB  TIDE. 

A  surprised  awakening. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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the  humiliating  assumption  that  the  well-bciiij^  of  this  country 
depends  upon  keeping  one  party  in  power,  and  lliat  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's business  to  see  that  prosperity  is  universal  and  un- 
broken. Now  he  has  come  out  in  strong  advocacy  of  the  older 
and  the  saner  view.  (Jovcrnment  is  not  an  eartlily  Providence. 
'Tis  not  in  parties  to  command  prosperity.  The  immutable  laws 
of  trade  are  bound  to  work  their  will,  whether  Congress  is  of  one 
political  complexion  or  another.  When  citizens  are  in  trouble 
about  their  business  affairs,  the  thing  for  them  to  do  is,  not  to 
call  upon  some  Hercules  at  Washington  to  drag  them  out  of  the 
mire,  but  to  put  theirown  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  'Thecontiiiu- 
ance  of  prosperity,'  said  the  President,  'depends  upon  your  san- 
ity and  common  sense."  This  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
campaign  theory  that  it  depended  upon  the  Republican  party 
and  the  tariff  inviolate. 

"President  Roosevelt  will  be  wise  if  he  sounds  this  note  of 
sturdy  Americanism  in  all  his  speeches  and  messages  from  this 
time  on.  The  times  demand  it.  The  salvation  of  his  own  party 
requires  it.  People  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  gramlmotherly 
notion  of  government  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  tlneatens  to 
break  down  in  practise  disastrously.  With  every  man's  private 
business  made  the  business  of  Congress;  with  tariff  beggars 
and  subsidy  beggars  multiplying  on  every  hand  ;  with  every  big 
strike  carried  to  the  White  House — the  governmental  back  is 
beginning  to  crack  under  all  the  burdens." 


CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  AND   CONTAGION. 

WHAT  looks  to  the  daily  press  like  a  radical  modification  of 
Christian  Science  practise  is  the  instruction  from  Mrs. 
Eddy,  promulgated  through  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel 
(Boston),  that  "until  the  public  thought  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  Christian  Science,  the  Christian  Scientists  shall 
decline  to  doctor  infectious  or  contagious  diseases."  This  ap- 
parent admission  that  disease  exists,  and  that  some  forms  of 
disease  are  infectious,  and  some  contagious,  is  considered  some- 
thing new  by  the  system's  critics,  who  hail  it  with  delight.  The 
order  follows  closely  the  indictment  in  White  Plains,  for  man- 
slaughter, of  three  Christian  Scientists  who  attended  a  little  girl 
who  died  of  malignant  diplitheria  (see  p.  5S6,  November  8),  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  a  result  of  that  indictment. 
Says  the  New  York  Herald : 

"Inasmuch  as  communicable  diseases  will  spread  in  spite  of 
prayer,  tliere  is  obviously  a  material  element  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  no  purely  spiritual  logic  can  controvert. 
Until  some  new  law  for  disease  propagation  can  be  discovered,  it 
is  admittedly  safe  for  the  followers  of  the  new  cult  to  abide  their 
time  for  better  proofs  of  their  faith  and  works  than  have  yet 
appeared. 

"Taking  the  purely  'material  '  and  rational  view  of  disease,  it 
is  hard  for  the  general  public  to  resist  the  conviction  that  not 
only  on  the  point  in  question,  but  on  every  other  one  connected 
with  the  prayer  cure,  the  more  the  privileges  of  the  self-confident 
and  visionary  'scientists'  are  curtailed  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned." 

The  delight  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  critics,  referred  to  above,  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  comment  by  the  New  York  Times  : 

"Believers  in  'Christian  Science'  probably  haven't  enough 
intelligence  to  realize  that  their  Temple  of  Delusion  has  been 
blown  to  fragments  by  its  own  builder,  but  for  the  exploiters  of 
its  squalid  rites  it  must  be  clear  enough  that  the  end  has  come. 
For  the  official  organ  of  the  Eddyite  conspiracy  promulgates  an 
order  from  Mrs.  Eddy  herself  for  all  her  book-agents,  commonly 
known  as '  heaiers, '  to  cease  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  ! 
A  local  capper  for  the  game  invented  hy  an  old  Maine  quack 
never  used  his  large  command  of  language  to  better  purpose 
than  in  describing  this  order  as  a 'radical  departure.'  That's 
exactly  what  it  is,  and  we  withdraw  the  explosion  metaphor  in 
favor  of  this  one,  which  is  only  another  way  01  saying  that 
Eddyism  has  been  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  For  to  bid  the 
'healers  '  steer  clear  of  contagious  diseases  is  explicit  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  disease  ;  and  not  only  does  it  do  that,  but  it 
recognizes  that  there  are  two  classes  of  diseases — either  admis- 


CAN'T  GET  IT  INTO  HIS  POCKKT. 

—  The  Washington  St. 11 


MV !  now  I  HAVi;  shrunk  ! 


—  The  Boston  Herald. 


TOM   I„  JOHNSON   WILL  MAKE  SOME  REPAIRS  BEFORE  CON  IINUING  HIS 
TRIP  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 
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sion  quite  enougli  to  drag  '  Cliristian  Science  '  out  of  the  ground 
with  a  mighty  jerk  and  leave  it  to  wither  and  dry — or  deliquesce, 
like  the  slimy  fungus  it  is — on  the  nearest  garbage  heap.  Pre- 
sumably tliis  amazing  order  was  issued  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  save  the  '  healers  '  from  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
health  authorities,  but  in  reality  it  does  no  such  thing,  deliver- 
ing them,  instead,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  the 
law.  For  how,  pray,  are  the  healers,  with  their  vaunted  inabil- 
ity to  see  any  difference  between  one  disease  and  another,  to 
perform  what  is  often  the  hardest  task  of  trained  doctors  who 
are  also  trained  biologists — the  task  of  diagnosis?  Maladies  do 
not  come  bearing  neatly  printed  signs,  and  skill  in  selling 
'Science  and  Health  '  will  give  little  help  toward  deciding  when 
a  sore  throat  is  diphtheria  and  when  it  isn't.  The  order  is 
grossly  stupid,  obviously  suicidal — so  much  so  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  comes  from  the  shrewdest  '  seeress  '  of  the  day, 
and  are  inclined  to  see  in  it  the  work  of  some  rash  and  ignorant 
wielder  of  her  power.  If  that  is  true,  what  has  become  of  Mrs. 
Eddy?  Is  she  dead,  as  has  so  often  been  suspected,  or  has  she 
sunk  in  helpless  senility,  leaving  somebody  among  the  few  who 
have  shared  her  long  and  strict  seclusion  to  exercise  her  author- 
ity until  the  truth  can  no  longer  be  concealed?  But  these  are 
trivial  mysteries  ;  the  important  thing  is  that  the  new  order,  by 
whomsoever  issued,  is  a  fatal  blow  to  'Christian  Science.'  " 


INCREASE   IN  THE  SOCIALIST  VOTE. 

T  N  two  years  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
-•■  from  97,ooo  to  250,000;  so  says  the  Socialist  New  York 
Worker.  Other  Socialist  papers  reckon  the  vote  this  year  at 
400,000.  Taking  the  more  conservative  figures,  it  appears  that 
the  vote  has  more  than  doubled  in  two  years  ;  and  if  this  process 
is  rei)eated  biennially,  it  is  easy  to  see  a  Socialist  President  in 
the  White  House  in  the  near  future!  Unfortunately  for  those 
who  would  like  to  see  such  a  result,  however,  some  of  the 
political  wiseacres  recall  that  in  "off  years"  and  in  apathetic 
campaigns  the  small  parties  always  reap  a  harvest  of  votes  that 
in  more  exciting  times  go  to  the  two  large  parties. 

A  particularly  rosy  view  of  the  future  is  taken  by  the  Socialist 
Appeal  to  Reason,  of  Girard,  Kansas,  which  says : 

"The  election  was  a  surprise  all  around.  The  Republican 
majorities  were  cut  down  and  the  Democrats  were  defeated, 
but  the  Socialists  increased  their  vote  everywhere  with  an 
astounding  leap.  The  prediction  of  T/ie  Appeal  that  tlie  in- 
crease would  be  300  per  cent,  has  been  verified  by  the  reports. 
The  total  vote  in  the  nation  has  been  something  like  400,000. 
The  news  from  every  section  has  been  an  exultation  to  Social- 
ists.    We  care  nothing  about  who  was  elected.     That  is  a  per- 


sonal matter.  PRINCIPLES  are  with  us  and  will  as  surely  win 
as  the  earth  revolves.  The  election  in  the  West  has  proven  that 
the 'fusion'  of  the  Democrats  and  Populists  has  been  repudiated, 
and  the  Democratic  donkey  has  been  deserted  by  the  people. 
Never  can  the  old  prostitute  win  a  national  election.  This  will 
cause  myriads  of  the  voters  to  line  up  with  the  Socialists.  You 
will  notice  that  Republicans  will  not  go  over  to  the  Democrats, 
and  vice  versa,  but  both  of  them  will  come  to  the  Socialists 
without  prejudice. 
The  Socialists  of  the 
East  are  having 
bonfires  to  express 
jubilation  over  their 
victories  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  will 
be  repeated  every- 
where at  the  next 
election.  Taken  all 
in  all,  the  election 
has  been  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  Social- 
ists. The  organiza- 
tion has  been  plant- 
ed everywhere  in 
the  North,  and  a  few 
places  in  the  South. 
But  the  North  is 
the  battle  ground  for 
industrial  liberty. 
The  aristocracy  of 
the  South  will  go  to  the  Republican  party  as  it  loses  the  North, 
which  it  surely  will,  to  the  Socialists. 

"From  now  forward  the  Socialist  march  will  be  one  triumphal 
march  of  victory.  The  lines  are  divided.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  votes  would  be  cast  for  the  Socialists  to-day  if  the  elec- 
tion could  be  held  over,  and  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  results. 

"Commence  the  campaign  of  1904.  Do  it  now,  while  they  are 
disgusted  with  results.  Hurrah  for  Socialism  !  It  is  the  win- 
ning ticket.     And  when  it  wins,  it  will  win  forever." 

Even  the  failure  to  win  offices  is  counted  a  blessing  by  the 
Seattle  Socialist,  which  observes : 

"Some  comrades  are  disappointed  because  we  won  no  offices. 
On  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be  glad.  We  are  not  ready  to 
win  yet.  Nothing  could  injure  Socialism  much  more  than  a 
rapid  success  like  the  People's  party.  Temporary  and  local 
victories  at  present  are  undesirable  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
are  not  well  enough  educated  in  the  laws  that  underlie  economic 
progress.  Our  representatives  would  therefore  make  foolish 
blunders  and  discredit  the  party.  Second,  so  little  can  be  ac- 
complished at  the  best  without  national  power  that  people  would 


Uncle  Sam:   "  By  gum,  how  you  have  growed 
since  I  last  saw  you." 

—  The  Coming-  Nation,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 
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be  disappointed   that  so  great  professions  should  show  so  little 
done. 

"Comrades  should  understand  that  we  engage  in  campaigns 
mainly  for  educative  purposes  and  as  an  index  of  our  progress. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  count  noses  once  every  year  or  so.  to  see 
how  well  our  educational  work  is  progressing.  A  political  party 
is  like  a  child.  It  does  not  jump  to  maturity  in  a  day  or  a  year. 
Nor  does  it  thrive  on  'hot  air.*  It  needs  opposition  and  exer- 
cise to  harden  it  into  the  strength  and  .steadiness  of  numhood. 
The  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States  is  growing  plenty  fast 
enough  to  be  safe  for  it." 


case  has  to  a  certain  extent  shown  the  fallibility  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  justice,  and  to  that  extent  perhaps  weakens  con- 
fidence ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  has 
shown  that  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  was  a  stronger 
consideration  than  any  other,  and  that  should  restcjre  the 
balance." 


REFLECTIONS  ON   THE   "  MOLINEUX   CASE." 

"/^^NE  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  in  the  annals  of  the 
^^-^  American  criminal  courts,"  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledgfr 
calls  it,  came  to  an  end  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  New  York 
city  in  the  acquittal  of  Roland  B.  Molineux  of  the  charge  of 
murdering  Katherine  J.  Adams  in  December,  1898.  For  nearly 
four  years  this  young  man,  now  pronounced  innocent,  had  been 
in  prison  in  New  York  city  and  Sing  Sing,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  of  that  time  he  was  in  one  of  the  cells  set  apart 
for  condemned  murderers  awaiting  execution.  His  father  spent 
something  like  $100,000  in  his  son's  defense,  and  the  State 
spent  enough  more  to  bring  nearly  to  half  a  million  dollars  the 
total  sum  expended.  The  evidence  of  the  prosecution  consisted 
largely  of  the  testimony  of  "handwriting  experts,"  whose  wis- 
dom has  been  mo.re  or  less  discredited  by  the  newspapers  as  a 
result  of  the  trial,  and  the  whole  affair  has  been  treated  by  some 
of  the  metropolitan  papers  as  a  huge  spectacle,  to  be  exploited 
bj'  "special  extras  "  with  scare  headlines  half  a  page  tall. 

Molineux's  loss  of  four  years  out  of  his  life  has  led  some  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  recompensed.  But  the  Boston  Tran- 
script says : 

"In  the  case  of  Molineux  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  hardly 
within  the  power  of  the  law  to  restore  to  him  that  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  law.  He  has  endured  four  years  of  distress, 
and  that  period  has  been  one  of  anguish  for  his  highly  respected 
family.  In  this  particular  instance  they,  more  than  he,  deserve 
such  reparation  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  make.  What 
he  has  endured  is  a  not  altogether  unnatural  penalty  of  some- 
what wild  courses  and  evil  as.sociations.  Giving  him  the  full 
benefit  of  the  final  verdict  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  the  story  of 
Old  Dog  Tray  over  again.  The  country  has  expended  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  get  at  the  rights  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  It  has  declared  him  innocent,  but  the 
actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  yet  unwhipped  of  justice.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
punish  guilt  or  to  protect  innocence,  and  that  is  about  all  the 
Government  could  do,  or  in  this  case  should  be  asked  to  do. 

"The  experience  has  been  severe  discipline  to  this  young  man, 
but  if  he  makes  a  proper  use  of  it  it  may  be  worth  to  him  all  that 
it  has  cost.  Should  it  make  him  a  much  more  worthy  and  useful 
member  of  societ}'  than  he  was  before,  he  has  gained  what  no 
amount  of  money  could  measure.  Still  this  does  not  prove  that 
in  many  cases  society  does  not  owe  something  more  to  the  inno- 
cent man  who  has  suffered  from  the  loss  of  liberty  and  peace  of 
mind  for  a  long  time,  than  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Some  other 
countries  at  least  are  thinking  it  does.  After  a  discussion 
beginning  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Germany,  in  1898,  adopted 
a  law  providing  for  pecuniary  redress  in  the  case  of  persons 
innocently  deprived  of  their  liberty  in  the  imperial  courts.  Indi- 
cations are  that  this  legislation  soon  will  be  expanded  so  as  to 
include  the  award  of  proper  damages  in  all  cases  of  wrongful 
confinement,  whether  before  or  after  trial.  Elsewhere  the  same 
subject  is  being  actively  discussed.  Switzerland  and  Norway 
have  suitable  laws  in  preparation,  and  the  validity  of  the  under- 
lying principle  seems  universally  acknowledged.  Indeed,  the 
burning  question  in  Europe  is  not  as  to  the  principle  itself,  but 
how  to  give  it  an  adequate  and  safe  expression. 

"Such  a  law  might  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  pernicious 
activity  of  oflBcials  who  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain  or  profes- 
sional reputations  persecute,  not  prosecute,  suspected  parties, 
not  knowing  or  caring  whether  they  are  innocent  or  not.     The 


RAILROAD   WAGE-RAISING. 

NUBUDV  seems  to  feci  bad  over  the  recent  ten-per-cent.  ad- 
vance in  wages  made  by  the  Pennsylvania,  Reading, 
Northern  Central,  and  other  railroads,  except  the  man  who 
"pays  the  freight."  As  for  h'.m,  the  railroads  "may  be  expected 
to  try  to  get  some  of  the  expenditure  for  increased  wages  back 
out  of  the  higher  rates  to  shippers."  remarks  liradslreet' s,  so 
"the  ultimate  result  must  be  in  another  addition  to  the  item  of 
cost  ultimately  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer."  If  the  consumer 
is  a  wage-worker,  however,  as  most  people  are,  h<  may  find  con- 
solation in  the  statement  made  by  President  Cassatt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  "all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  and  all  employers  of  labor  are  contemplating  an  advance 
in  wages."  One  editorial  writer,  who  is  probably  a  wage-worker, 
throws  out  a  gentle  hint  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  the  ad- 
vance could  come  before  Christmas.  Some  of  the  employers 
may  be  a  little  obdurate,  but  as  a  despatch  from  Philadelphia 
says  that  "  President  Baer  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
raise  wages  "  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  another  writer 
concludes  that  there  is  hope  for  all. 

President  Cassatt's  statement  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  was  about  as  follows: 

"The  country  is  passing  through  an  unexampled  period  of 
prosperity,  and,  as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  this 
prosperity  is  bound  to  continue  for  at  least  two  years,  if  con- 
tracts are  kept.  It  is  time  that  our  employees  be  given  a  share 
in  this  prosperity.  All  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
all  employers  of  labor  are  contemplating  an  advance  in  wages. 
The  cost  of  living  has  increased  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  wages 
have  not  increased  accordingly.  This  movement  is  bound  to 
come,  and  the  Pennsylvania  may  as  well  lead  as  follow.  We 
have  more  business  offered  than  we  can  handle,  and  can't  see 
our  way  out  of  the  trouble  unless  we  keep  our  men  loyal  to  the 
company  and  help  them  while  they  help  us.  I,  therefore, 
recommend  a  flat  increase  of  10  percent,  in  wages,  and  advise 
that  this  announcement  be  made  to  the  employees  first  and  to 
the  public  later." 

The  advance  has  probably  averted  a  threatened  strike,  think 
Dun's  Review  and  tlie  New  \ovk  Journal  0/ Cotnt/ierce,  audi 
thus  averted  a  blow  to  our  prosperity.  The  latter  paper  observes : 

"It  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  to  the  finan- 
cial world  that  the  Western  railways  have  averted  the  threatened 
strike  of  their  employees  by  making  advances  in  wages.  A  pro- 
longed railway  strike,  coming  uj^on  the  heels  of  the  long  tie-up 
in  the  coal-mines,  would  have  produced  a  very  disquieting  effect 
upon  the  money  market.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the 
question  whether  the  demand  for  higher  wages  is  justified  by 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 
railways,  but  simply  to  refer  to  the  serious  derangement  which 
extensive  strikes  would  cause  in  the  entire  economic  system  of 
the  country  in  its  present  state.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
earnings  of  the  railways  have  increased  in  a  large  proportion 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  railway  hands  have  shared  in 
this  prosperity  to  some  extent,  and  the  owners  of  securities  have 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  an  advance  in  their  price,  but  have 
shared  rather  less  in  the  possible  benefits  of  increased  dividends, 
because  so  large  a  part  of  the  earnings  has  been  applied  to  im- 
provements giving  active  employment  to  labor.  If  at  the  present 
time  the  capital  value  of  railway  securities  should  be  seriously 
impaired  by  strikes  which  should  check  traffic  and  reduce  earn- 
ings, then  the  investing  public  would  suffer  losses  which  would 
react  upon  their  consumption  of  goods  in  all  branches  of  indus- 
try. The  entire  community  also  would  suffer  in  the  same  way  if 
suddeu  derangement  were  caused  in  the  supply  of  goods  in  rela- 
tion to  demand  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  freight  trafiic. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S   REBUKES  TO   "THE   LILY 

WHITES." 

SEV'ERAL  weeks  a^o,  when  Uniteil  States  District-Attorney 
Vaughan.of  Alabama,  was  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  believed  that  the  "Lily  While"  movement  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  Southern  States  (see  The  Literarv 
DiuEST,  November  i)  would  be  abandoned  ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  seems  to  have  spread  considerably.  No  formal  statement 
followed  the  President's  action,  but  it  was  generally  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  Administration  diil  not  favor  such  a  move- 
ment. On  Monday  of  last  week  the  President  removed  another 
"Lily  White"  leader,  Julian  H.  Bingham.  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  Alabama,  and  appointed  Josej)!)  A.  Thompson,  who 
fought  for  the  admission  of  the  negro  delegates  from  Macon 
County  after  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  late  State  Con 
vention  in  Alabama.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
fraction  of  the  party  will  thrive.  Mr.  Bingham,  it  is  said,  was 
conspicuous  in  the  attempts  to  e.xchide  the  blacks  from  the  coun- 
cils of  the  party  even  when  entirely  fitted  by  education  and 
character  to  take  part.  Following  tlie  removal  of  Mr.  Bingham 
came  a  statement  from  Postmaster-General  Payne,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  President  before  being  made  public.  It  is 
the  first  formal  announcement  of  the  Administration's  position 
on  the  "Lily  White"  movement.     Mr.  Payne  says: 

"The  change  in  the  office  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  district  of  Alabama  in  no  wise  reflects  upon  the  integrity  or 
ability  of  Mr.  Bingham,  the  incumbeiU  of  the  office.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  which  occasionally  liappen  in  politics.  The 
position  taken  by  the  Republicans  of  Alabama  at  their  recent 
state  convention,  as  understood  by  tlie  Republicans  of  the 
North,  is  looked  upon  as  a  perversion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  and  Mr.  Bingham  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, held  responsible  for  that  action  ;  hence  the  change. 

"Neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Republican  party  of  the 
North  will  stand  for  the  exclusion  of  any  section  of  our  people  by 
reason  of  their  race  or  color,  when,  in  other  respects,  such  per- 
sons have  complied  with  the  laws  and  are  eligible  under  the  law 
to  full  and  free  participation  in  political  action  and  are  of  a  high 
standard  of  personal  character. 

"In  other  words,  there  are  a  few  hundred  colored  men  in  Ala- 
bama who  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  recently  adopted 
state  constitution,  and  are  eligible  for  participation  in  political 
affairs,  and  the  action  of  the  Republican  state  convention  re- 
ferred to  in  arbitrarily  excluding  them  is  not  approved ;  no 
more  than  such  action  would  be  approved  if  it  were  taken  in 
Ohio  or  Indiana." 

Many  of  the  Southern  papers  seem  to  uphold  the  "Lily 
Whites  "  and  regard  the  President's  course  with  some  hostility. 
For  instance,  the  Mobile  Register  (Dem.)  declares  that  the  Ad- 
ministration "saves  its  face  "  with  the  negroes  of  the  Northern 
States.  Thus,  it  adds,  "the  Administration  emphasizes  its  open 
hostility  to  the  'Lily  '  movement  in  Alabama  and  the  South,  and 
to  the  sincere  effort  made  by  certain  Republicans  to  cleanse  the 
state  party  of  an  element  that  has  made  the  word  '  Republican  ' 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Southern  white  men."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Richmond  Times  (Dem.)  the  "Lily  Whites"  have 
been  "duly  rebuked."  The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  (Dem.) 
and  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.)  both  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
the  President's  action  and  his  professed  principles  concerning  the 
elimination  of  politics  from    such  appointments. 

Some  of  the  "Lily  White"  leaders  remark  that,  whatever  the 
Administration  may  do.  they  will  continue  in  their  present 
course,  while  others  think  that  the  Administration  does  not 
understand  the  subject,  and  that  in  reality  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  President's  wishes 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Senator  Pritchard,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  one  who  is  reported  to  hold  the  latter  view. 

The  President,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  intends 
to  appoint  Dr.  William  D.  Crum,  a   colored  physician,  collector 


1  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  have 
protested,  but  it  seems  that  the  President  has  determined  to 
carry  out  his  policy  of  appointing  at  least  one  negro  to  a  federal 
ortice  in  each  Southern  State. 


CHICAGO    TEACHERS    AND    THE    FEDERATION 

OF    LABOR. 

''T"' HE  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  last  week  voted  to  enter 
A  the  trade-union  ranks  and  to  ask  admission  into  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor.  Miss  Ella  A.  Rowe,  president  of  the 
federation,  remarked  at  a  recent  meeting  that  the  teachers  were 
not  going  to  make  exorbitant  demands,  but  that  by  "affiliation 
with  a  large  body  of  voters  we  feel  that  the  latter  will  be  able  to 
influence  legislation  which  will  place  the  teachers  on  a  better 
footing  and  thereby  benefit  the  schools."  The  action  is  regarded 
by  .some  pp.pers  as  a  good  move,  while  others,  tho  not  condemn- 
ing unionism,  and  while  sympathizing  with  the  teachers  for  their 
efforts  to  better  their  conditions  or  to  raise  the  standards  of  their 
vocation,  do  not  approve  of  the  new  determination  because  of 
the  relation  the  teachers  sustain  to  the  public.  Having  become 
a  part  of  a  labor  federation,  the  teachers,  says  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  "would  be  amenable  to  the  orders  and  methods 
of  unionism,  which  means  that  they  might  be  ordered  out  on  a 
'strike'  as  a  means  of  enforcing  demands  or  redressing  griev- 
ances." "The  public — the  people — "  it  adds,  "are  the  employ- 
ers of  the  teachers.  A  strike  by  the  teachers,  ordered  by  a 
federation  of  labor,  would  be  a  strike  against  the  Government 
almost  as  directly  as  would  be  a  strike  among  federal  Govern- 
ment employees."     The  Chicago  Evening  Post  declares  : 

"The  public  may  not  always  be  a  kind  and  liberal  employer, 
tho  the  movement  in  favor  of  municipalization  and  nationaliza- 
tion of  various  industries  would  have  little  support  among  work- 
men if  the)'  did  not  expect  better  treatment  from  the  general, 
state,  and  local  governments  than  they  receive  from  private  and 
competitive  enterprise.  Still,  the  people  never  deliberately 'ex- 
ploit'  or  oppress  their  servants.  The  latter  need  no  organized 
'protection  '  against  public 'selfishness  and  greed.'  Mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency,  injustice,  waste  may  and  should  be  fought  by 
the  victims  of  these  evils,  but  the  people  themselves  are  the 
natural  allies  of  such  victims.  The  people  desire  merit  and 
equity  in  public  service. 

"Let  the  teachers  appeal  to  the  public,  the  tax-paying  public 
that  is  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  education.  They 
have  grievances,  but  redress  lies  with  the  very  people  who  will 
necessarily  view  affiliation  with  the  Federation  of  Labor  as  a 
threat  and  'unfriendly  act.'  Our  school  system  is  in  need  of 
reform,  but  it  will  not  be  improved  by  means  of  strikes,  boycotts, 
picketing,  etc.  And  affiliation  will  be  taken  to  mean  these 
things,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  them,  in  the  relation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  representatives  of  the  public  on  the  board 
of  education. 

"The  Federation  of  Labor  has  its  own  special  sphere;  the 
teachers  have  theirs.  Methods  that  are  successful  and  expe- 
dient in  the  one  maj-  be  pernicious  and  objectionable  in  the  other. 
The  teachers  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  moral  and 
practical  effects  of  the  proposed  measure." 

The  New  York  American,  which  considers  itself  the  champion 
of  labor,  says  that  the  Chicago  teachers  have  made  "a  wise,  a 
far-sighted,  and  an  American  move."    It  adds: 

"The  Chicago  teachers,  with  their  feeling  that  their  interest 
lies  with  the  laboring  men,  whose  children  are  their  pupils,  have 
taken  a  long  stride  forward. 

"  The  Federation  of  Labor  will  develop  into  the  Brotherhood 
of  Americans,  for  we  are  practically  all  workers  here.  It  is  only 
such  a  brotherhood  that  can  protect  this  country  against  the 
domination  of  those  who  would  otherwise  monopolize  the  entire 
sources  and  opportunities  of  our  land.  Without  a  union  the 
workman,  whether  he  works  with  hand  or  brain,  is  at  the  mercy 
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of  his  employer.     With  his  union  he  meets  his  employer  on  terms 
of  equality. 

"The  immediate  value  to  the  teachers  of  afhliation  witli  the 
labor  cause  is  ver}'  plain.  When  the  workmen  of  the  country 
feel  that  the  teachers  are  with  them,  their  whole  vast  power  will 
be  at  the  command  of  those  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at 
heart,  and  education  will  become  the  first  concern  of  municipali- 
ties. Then  there  will  be  no  more  stories  of  thousands  of  children 
kej>t  from  school  because  of  inadequate  schoolhouses  and  appro- 
priations .scaled  down.     Good  for  the  teachers  I  " 

Some  of  the  grievances  of  the  teachers  are  :  The  overcrowding 
of  pupils,  the  dropping  of  the  1898  schedule  of  salaries;  and  the 
virtual  bankruptcy  of  the  pension  fund. 


IS   OUR    INDIAN    SYSTEM    A   CURSE? 

DA.  SANFORD.  of  Bridgeport.  Okla.,  who  has  been  for 
•  eight  years  a  missionary  among  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians,  finds  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his 
work  is  the  United  States  Indian  Service.  This  service,  he  de- 
clares, "is  degrading  and  debauching  the  Indian,"  is  making 
him  a  "  vagabond,"  is  destroying  his  home,  and  is  killing  the 
younger  Indians  who  go  to  the  government  boarding-schools, 
where  they  are  carried  off  by  scrofula  and  consumption.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  in  The  Red  Man  and  Helper,  a  weekly  pub- 
lished at  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Indian  Industrial  School : 

"The  present  methods  are  the  most  vicious  possible. 

"If  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  degrade  and  de- 
baucli  tiie  Indian  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  self-supporting, 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  any  more  effective  method. 

"The  money  payment,  as  made  through  an  Indian  agency,  is 
the  most  mischievous.  Idleness  and  vagrancy  and  gambling 
and  whisky  are  sure  to  follow. 

"  Bad  as  it  might  be  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  far  better  that 
the  Indian  should  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  to 
lease  his  own  lands.  Many  would  lease  for  a  share  of  the  crop. 
That  would  give  them  something  to  do  to  take  care  of  their  share 
of  the  crop,  when  harvested,  and  to  use  part  of  it  themselves. 

"  The  plan  of  citizenship  is  tiie  only  remedy  that  I  can  see.  Do 
away  with  Indian  reservations,  agencies,  and  everything  that 
gives  employment  at  an  Indian  agency. 

"People  generally  suppose  that  education  is  a  good  thing  and 
that  an  excellent  work  is  carried  on  at  Indian  schools,  while  they 
■are  blinded  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  in  many  cases  are  made 
the  tools  for  maintaining  a  vicious  agency  system. 

"For  allotted  Indians  who  should  be  citizens,  the  system  of 
free  board  at  the  boarding-schools  has  a  bad  effect.  Parents 
shift  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  their  own  children,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  parents  are  turned  loose  as  wanderers. 

"Indian  parents  should  care  for  their  own  children  ;  the  free 
boarding-school  should  be  for  older  and  advanced  pupils — a  sort 
of  reward  for  those  having  finished  the  lower  grade  of  studies. 

"The  '  Home  '  should  be  the  center  around  which  all  civilizing 
influences  should  cluster. 

"The  present  government  methods  tend  to  destroy  the  home. 

"Settled  homes  are  what  these  Indians  need.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  for  these  Indians  to  maintain  settled  homes  under  pres- 
ent government  methods.  Righly  treated,  many  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  establish  settled  homes. 

"The  great  mortality  among  these  Indians  is  due,  in  my 
opinion,  very  largely  to  the  vicious  government  methods  in 
practi.se. 

"I  regard  the  United  States  government  method  as  largely 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  large  numbers  of  these  Indians. 
Many  people  think  and  say  that  the  Indian  can  not  stand  civili- 
zation. That  is  not  so.  It  is  not  civilization  that  kills  the  In- 
dian, but  the  vicious  methods  in  practise. 

"Again,  it  does  not  take  a  hundred  years  to  civilize  an  Indian. 
Go  about  it  rightly  and  it  is  quicker  done  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. But  the  vicious  methods  in  practise  tend  to  keep  the 
Indian  uncivilized  and  to  degrade  him,  to  make  the  rising  gen- 
eration worse  than  their  fathers. 

"Thus  it  may  be  seen  how  the  Indian  agency  system  has  be- 
come a  power  for  terrible  evil." 


Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  School,  says,  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  same  pajjcr,  that  .Mr.  Sanford  does  not  overstate  the 
conditions.  Colonel  Pratt  then  proceeds  to  make  the  following 
rather  startling  statement : 

"I  look  upon  slavery  for  the  negro  as  exemplifying  a  higher 
quality  of  Christianity  than  any  scheme  that  either  church  or 
state  has  originated  and  carried  out  iu  inassing,  controlling,  and 
supervising  the  Indians. 

"Slavery  did  not  destroy  tiic  negro  rate,  but  increased  it. 

"Yet  slavery  took  away  all  the  negro's  many  languages,  broke 
up  his  tribal  relations  and  his  old  life  absolutely  and  at  once  ; 
but  he  had,  and  I  mean  to  say  it  with  all  due  respect  to  contrary 
opinions,  in  the  main,  kindly  care,  supervision,  and  direction, 
while  the  Indian's  case  has  been  the  exact  opposite. 

"Ten  millions  of  negroes  brought  from  the  tropics  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  are  Knglish-speaking,  proclaimed  citizens 
through  the  slavery  method  of  taking  them  into  our  homes 
as  individuals. 

"One-fortieth  as  many  Indians,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, are  still  largely  incapables,  non-English-speaking,  useless, 
dependent  paupers,  most  dreadfully  expensive  because  denied 
all  privilege  of  proper  association  and  contact.  It  is  just  about 
the  most  disheartening  outlook  any  people  could  possibly  have." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Fashion  Ii  km. —Coal  pockets  are  not  being  made  full  this  season.— 7"A* 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

The  man  with  "  untold  wealth  "  is  the  one  who  dotiges  the  tax  assessor. 
—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 

PiFF-puFF  is  a  new  game,  and  its  name  sounds  like  a  Republican  edi- 
torial on  prosperity.  — 77;c  Commoner. 

Chauncey  Dkpkw  was  at  adinner  the  other  night  and  remained  silent. 
It  was  the  hit  of  the  evening.-  I.ife. 

"  Truth  loses  some  battles,  but  no  wars,"  says  Tom  Johnson.  But  the 
generals  are  sometimes  changed. —  The  St.  J^ouis  Globe- Democrat. 

The  fate  of  General  Uribe-Uribe  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  at  least  be  tried  for  repeating.— The  At/anta  Journa/. 

Presidknt  Roosevelt  could  get  more  people  to  read  his  message  if  he 
would  incorporate  in  it  a  column  or  so  about  his  beat  hunt.  — 7'//^  Chicago 
Xe:vs. 

A  RECoRD-BREAKI.ng  corn  crop  for  the  country  ought  to  be  satisfactory, 
considering  that  it  was  President  Roosevelt's  first  attempt.— 77/^  Chicago 
Xezvs. 

So  far  as  heard  from.no  member  of  the  coal-strike  commission  has  yet 
declared  that  he  would  like  the  life  of  a  miner  as  a  permanent  job.— The 
Baltimore  American. 

AFTER  all,  knowing  so  little  of  him,  the  papers  should  not  speak  too 
harshly  of  Smeed  Root,  or  Meed  .Soot,  or  Seed  Root,  or  whatever  his  name 
is.— V'lte  St.  Louis  G/ode- Democrat. 

Those  who  have  figured  out  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  David  B.  Hill 
can  not  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  neglect  to  mention  the  name  of  some 
Democrat  who  can.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Mr.  Com  r  now  will  not  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  going  over 
into  Pennsylvania  and  taking  the  coalmines  away  from  Mr.  Baer,  as  he 
was  pledged  to  do  if  elected.—  The  Chicago  News. 

There  is  something  about  the  name  of  that  boy  burglar— Pawpawlicki— 
just  taken  in  charge  by  the  police,  which  suggests  a  paternal  duty  that 
may  have  been  neglected  at  home.—  The  Chica.g^o  Evening  Post. 


AND  TROUBLE  BEGI.NS  TO   BREW. 


-  The  Pittsburg  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LOWELL'S  INFLUENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

AL'l'HO  James  Russell  Lowell  uudoiibtedly  left  a  deep  im- 
press upon  English  life  during  the  years  of  his  residence 
in  London,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  since  his  death  his  in- 
fluence has  grown  even  more  powerful.  Such  at  least  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill.  an  English  clergyman  now 
living  in  this  country,  who  declares  (in  The  New  England 
Magazine,  November)  that  "Lowell's  influence  on  England 
has  been  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  American  of 
his  time."     Mr.  Horwill  continues  : 

"  Lowell  is  par  excellence  the  poet  of  '  the  non-conformist  con- 
scieuce. '  He  has  stimulated  to  a  degree  of  which  even  New 
Englanders  have  no  conception  the  movement  in  Old  England 
for  righteousness  in  public  life.  The  sturdiest  members  of  the 
free  churches  particularly,  who  inherit  the  tradition  of  many 
struggles  for  right  and  freedom,  respond  ardently  to  the  appeal 
of  those  inspired  and  inspiring  poems  in  which  he  drives  home 
the  duty  of  honest  men  at  a  crisis.  The  class  of  which  I  speak 
has  not  lost  its  Puritanism  in  its  zeal  for  progress.  There  is 
Another  type  of  English  reformer  which  gets  more  help  from 
Walt  Whitman,  but  Whitman  is  no  Puritan,  and  he  therefore 
fails  to  touch  that  more  poweiful  class  which  is  notafraid  to  be 
thought  narrow  in  its  insistence  upon  the  restraints  that  are  a 
condition  of  worthy  liberty." 

Mr.  Horwill  proceeds  to  cite  the  names  of  a  number  of  Lowell's 
poems  that  have  passed  into  general  currency  in  England. 
There  are  many  churchgoers,  he  says,  themselves  not  readers  of 
poetry,  who  have  heard  from  the  pulpit  quotations  from  "Ex- 
treme Unction,"  "A  Parable,"  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
"Bibliolaters,"  "The  Forlorn,"  and  "A  Legend  of  Brittany." 
"The  Present  Crisis,"  and  passages  from  "  On  the  Capture  of 
Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington  "  have  done  duty  at  both  pro- 
Armenian  and  pro- Boer  meetings  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the"Biglovv  Papers"  are  losing  the  popularity  they  have  always 
enjoyed.     We  quote  further ; 

"In  any  account  of  Lowell's  influence  in  England  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  mention  of  those  to  whom  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  his  writings  is  mainly  due.  The  credit  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  English  readers  must  be  given  principally  to  the  late 
Thomas  Hughes,  whose  appreciative  preface  still  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Macmillan  edition.  Lately  the  most  aggres- 
sive Lowell  enthusiast  has  undoubtedly  been  W.  T.  Stead,  who 
gave  a  selection  from  Lowell  the  fourth  place  in  the  long  series 
of  his  '  Penny  Poets  for  School  and  Home.'  This  cheap  reprint 
has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  has  made  the  most  democratic 
and  humanitarian  of  the  poems  familiar  to  workingmen  of  the 
more  earnest  and  thoughtful  type.  Mr.  Stead's  own  teaching  is 
simply  saturated  with  Lowell.  For  example,  'If  Christ  came  to 
Chicago'  prints  on  its  title-page  a  motto  taken  from 'Said  Christ 
the  Lord,  "I  will  go  and  see,"  '  the  whole  of  the  poem  is  quoted 
in  the  preface,  and  we  are  told  that  it  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
book  and  inspired  every  page  in  it.  In  one  of  those  remarkable 
confessions  of  his,  Mr.  Stead  declares  that  in  some  of  the  critical 
moments  of  his  life  he  found  in  Lowell  help  such  as  he  found  in 
none  other  outside  Carlyle's  '  Cromwell'  and  Holy  Writ.  .  .  . 
If  Lowell  had  exercised  no  direct  influence  upon  any  English- 
man but  Mr.  Stead,  his  indirect  influence  upon  the  national  life 
chrough  this  medium  would  still  have  deserved  grateful  record." 

Mr.  Horwill  states  in  conclusion  that  he  is  tempted  to  think 
-hat  to-day  the  impression  of  Lowell's  poems  is  more  keenly  felt 
in  England  than  in  America.     We  quote  again : 

"Possiblj'  they  form  part  of  the  usual  school  curriculum  here 
iud  are  therefore  taken  for  granted  afterward.  It  would  be  in- 
:eresting  to  know,  however,  whether  the  general  silence  about 
chem  springs  from  ignorance  of  them  or  from  overfamiliarity. 
One  would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  take  such  a  gathering  of 
young  men  and  women  as  meets  once  a  year  in  the  City  Temple 
in  connection  with  the  Congregational  Young  People's  Union, 


and  test  its  knowledge  of  Lowell  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
similar  assembly  in  New  York.  I  would  venture  the  forecast 
th:it  a  I'lrger  proportion  of  the  English  congregation  than  of  the 
American  would  recognize  the  name  of  John  P.  Robinson. 

"Not  even  the  oddities  of  the  Yar'  je  dialect,  combined  with 
the  specia.y  of  a  temporary  and  !ov,al  situation,  can  conceal  the 
truth  to  nature  of  a  masterpice  of  character  drawing.  The 
candidates,  editors,  and  voters  at  whom  Lowell's  shafts  were 
aimed  are  not  the  peculiarity  of  one  country  or  of  one  tmie. 
Therefore,  wherever  in  any  English-speaking  land  there  are  to 
be  found  politicians  who  front  south  by  north,  the  satire  of  the 
'Biglow  Papers  '  will  not  lose  its  pungency." 


I 


THE    RISE   OF  THE   NATURE   WRITERS. 

T  is  not  long  ago  since  John  Burroughs  was  almost  alone  in 
this  country  as  a  nature-writer  at  once  scientific  and  popu- 
lar. But  in  the  same  way  that  he  built  upon  the  efforts  of  such 
distinguished  predecessors  as  Audubon  and  Gilbert  White,  other 
writers  have  been  inspired  to  follow  the  lines  that  he  has  indi- 
cated. "  When  one  recalls  the  nature-books  that  were  produced 
twenty-five  years  ago,"  remarks  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  of  New 
York,  "the  growth  in  this  class  of  literature  has  been  almost  as 
noteworthy  as  the  growth  in  fiction.  It  has  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete transformation,  not  only  in  the  volume  of  sales,  but  in  the 
character  of  the  books  themselves. "  He  continues  (in  The  Avieti- 
can  Review  of  Reviews^  November)  : 

"Mr.  Burroughs  has  come  rightfully  into  his  rich  inheritance 
of  fame.  Seldom  has  real  distinction  been  earned  in  literature 
through  ways  more  honorable  to  its  possessor  or  through  sincer- 
ity more  deep.  Wordsworth's  line  that 'The  mind  that  builds 
for  aye  '  trusts  to  '  the  solid  ground  of  nature  '  has  not  been  bet- 
ter justified  in  any  other  man  who  has  written  of  nature.  Justi- 
fied he  not  only  is  in  his  own  present  distinction,  but  in  his  in- 
tellectual children,  for  in  truth  what  a  throng  of  children  has  he 
not  raised  up — men  and  women  who  have  not  written  of  nature 
from  the  outside,  as  mere  observers  and  passers-by,  but  who 
have  studied  long  and  deeply  to  discover  her  secrets,  and,  seek- 
ing diligently,  have  found  them,  because  they  loved  her  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  new  school  of  nature- 
writers,  Mr.  Halsey  names  first  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  as  one 
whose  spirit  has  been  that  which  animated  the  best  of  the  natur- 
alist authors  of  the  past.  In  his  last  volume,  "Wild  Life  of 
Orchard  and  Field,"  Mr.  Ingersoll  shows  how  the  advance  of 
civilization  has  driven  back  into  the  jungle  the  wilder  and  more 
savage  animals,  but  has  led  smaller  creatures,  such  as  birds,  to 
accept  man's  presence  as  a  blessing.  On  bird  topics  a  great 
number  of  books  have  been  written,  and  Mr.  Halsey  mentions  in 
this  connection  Neltje  Blanchan,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  and  Fran- 
cis H.  Herrick.  Flowers  are  the  subject  of  books  by  Frances 
Theodora  Parsons,  Mabel  Osgood  Wriglit,  and  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews.     We  quote  further : 

"In  the  domain  of  animal  life  apart  from  birds  our  present 
best  known  name  is  Mr.  Ernest  Seton,  whose  books  have  almost 
rivaled  in  sales  some  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  day.  Merely 
to  mention  them  is  to  recall  to  many  minds  the  most  familiar  of 
titles,  'Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,'  'The  Trail  of  the  Sand- 
Hill  Stag,'  and  'Lives  of  the  Hunted.'  Mr.  Seton's  success  was 
achieved  on  legitimate  lines.  It  was  not  through  clever  adver- 
tising that  'Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known'  soon  became  as 
familiar  an  object  in  shop-windows  as  '  Quo  Vadis  '  or  '  Trilby.' 
It  made  its  wa)'  distinctly  on  its  merits,  as  an  authentic  record 
of  things  known  and  seen — things  no  one  else  had  known  so  in- 
timatel}',  seen  so  accurately,  and  described  so  delightfully. 

"  Reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  invasion  of  the  novel- 
ist's field  made  by  nature-study,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings 
of  James  Lane  Allen.  Mr.  Seton's  books  remind  one  that 
another  writer  should  also  be  named — Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
whose  '  Kindred  of  the  Wild '  is  really  a  book  of  animal  life. 
And  yet  his  book  is  to  be  classed  as  fiction  ;  from  which  may  be 
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inferred  llic  originality  displayed  in  its  conception.  Kagles, 
panthers,  moose,  and  other  creatures  of  the  forest  tiirong  his 
pages. 

"No  attempt  can  bo  made  in  this  article  to  catalog  the  throng 
of  books  on  outdoor  life  which  hi've  become  popular  in  late 
years,  and  which  illustrate  the  awakening  interest  in  nature  of 
which  at  the  beginning  I  spokel  But  mention  siiouid  certainly 
be  made  of  John  Henry  Conistock's  'Insect  Life,'  with  many 
illustrations  from  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Anna  Hoisford  Com- 
stock  ;  of  iMary  Rogers  Miller,  who  wrote  "J' he  Brook  Book*; 
and  of  Martha  McCulloch  Williams  and  A.  R.  Dugmore. 

"Nor  shall  I  overlook  the  valiant  work  done  by  John  Muir  in 
his    pleas    for    the  forests,  his  description  of  the  great   trees  of 


an  entirely  new  educational  movetneot.  k  is  cTcn  predicted 
that  text-books,  as  a  main  means  to  an  education,  are  do<jnied, 
the  open  book  of  nature  being  the  volmne  which  in  future  will 
be  most  industriously  and  jjrotilably  thunjbed." 


JOHN    BURROUGHS. 

t 

Courtesy  of  T/tt  WorM  s  H'ork. 

California,  and,  above  all,  in  his  'Our  National  Parks,'  in  which 
he  not  only  discloses  his  knowledge  of  trees,  but  of  geology,  and 
writes  with  distinction,  charm,  and  affection.  A  work  which 
also  may  be  named  here,  and  named  for  praise  only,  is  'A 
Journey  to  Nature,'  by  J.  P.  Mowbray,  who,  when  wearied  with 
toil  in  town  and  city,  and  possessed  no  less  by  a  scientific  spirit 
than  by  real  gratitude  for  all  that  God  has  done  to  make  the 
earth  habitable  and  beautiful  for  man,  literally  made  a  journey 
back  to  nature,  and  iu  this  book  records  all  that  he  saw  and  felt." 

This  literary  movement,  concludes  Mr.  Halsey,  is  but  a  mani- 
festation of  that  reaction  against  city  life  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  out  times.  It  represents  "a  return  to  a  first 
love."     He  writes  further  on  this  point : 

"The  reading  of  nature-books  is  part  of  the  consequences  of 
the  impulse  which  each  year  drives  more  and  more  city  people  to 
■spend  longer  seasons  in  the  country.  With  the  delights  of  this 
migration  from  brick  walls  to  velvet  lawns  and  shaded  woods 
lias  come  this  interest  in  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  the 
forest ;  in  wild  game  that  live  tliere  ;  in  the  fish  of  streams  ;  and 
in  the  birds  of  the  air.  We  have,  therefore,  in  literature  only  a 
part  of  the  consequence  of  that  potent  influence  which  made  the 
bicycle  so  recently  popular,  and  which  now  has  made  myriads  of 
devotees  of  golf. 

"An  interesting  outcome  of  this  whole  subject  has  just  ap- 
peared in  England.  Nature  study  has  become  in  that  country  a 
popular  educational  fad,  and  the  recent '  Nature  Study  Exhibi- 
tion,'  held  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  London,  has 
awakened  so  much  interest  from  its  novelty  and  its  suggestive- 
i»ess,  tliat  tbere  are  enthusiasts  who  predict  that  it  will  lead  to 


IS  POPULAR  EDUCATION  A  FAILURE? 
T^RKSIDKNT  ELlUT.  of  Harvard  Universiiy,  has  been  ex- 
■■■  pressing  himself  frankly  and  rather  pessimistically  on  the 
"failure  of  popular  education."  At  the  recent  session  of  t!  c 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  in  New  Haven  lie 
said,  in  part : 

"For  more  than  two  generations  we  have  been  struggling  w)'.h 
the  barbarous  vice  of  drunkenness,  but  have  not  yet  discovered 
a  successful  method  of  dealing  with  it.  The  legislation  of  the 
States  has  been  variable  and  in  moral  significance  uncertain. 

"In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  we  have  been  depending 
on  prohibitory  legislation,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  people  has 
been  insufficient  either  to  enforce  such  legislation  or  to  substitute 
better. 

"The  persistence  of  gambling  in  the  United  .States  is  another 
disappointing  thing  to  the  advocates  of  popular  education,  for 
gambling  is  an  extraordinarily  unintelligent  form  of  pleasurable 
excitement.  It  is  a  prevalent  vice  among  all  savage  jjcople, 
but  one  which  a  moderate  cultivation  of  the  intelligence,  a  very 
little  foresight,  and  the  least  sense  of  responsibility  should  be 
sufficient  to  eradicate. 

"It  must  be  confessed  that  the  results  of  universal  suffrage 
are  not  in  all  respects  what  we  should  have  expected  from  a 
people  supposed  to  be  prepared  at  school  for  an  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  suffrage.  We  have  discovered  from  actual  observation 
that  universal  suffrage  often  produces  bad  government,  espe- 
cially ill  large  cities. 

"It  is  a  reproach  to  popular  education  that  the  gravest  crimes 
of  violence  are  committed  in  great  number  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  the  older  Slates  as  well  as  in  the  new,  by  individuals 
and  by  mobs,  and  with  a  large  measure  of  impunity.  The  popu- 
lation produces  a  considerable  number  of  burglars,  robbers, 
rioters,  lynchers,  and  murderers,  and  is  not  intelligent  enough 
either  to  suppress  or  to  exterminate  these  criminals. 

"The  nature  of  the  daily  reading  matter  supplied  to  the 
American  public,  too,  affords  much  ground  for  discouragement 
in  regard  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained  by  the  common  schools. 
Since  one  invaluable  result  of  education  is  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing, the  purchase  by  the  people  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ephemeral 
reading  matter  which  is  not  good  in  either  form  or  substance, 
shows  that  one  great  end  of  popular  education  has  not  been 
attained. 

"A  similar  unfavorable  inference  concerning  popular  education 
may  be  drawn  from  the  quality  of  the  popular  theaters  of  to-day. 
The  popular  taste  is  for  trivial  spectacles,  burlesque,  vulgar 
vaudeville,  extravaganza,  and  melodrama,  and  the  stage  often 
presents  to  unmoved  audiences  scenes  and  situations  of  an 
unwholesome  sort. 

"Americans  are  curiously  subject  to  medical  delusions;  be- 
cause they  easily  fall  victims  to  that  commonest  of  fallacies /fj/ 
/toe,  ergo  propter  hoc.  They  are  tlie  greatest  consumers  of 
patent  medicines  in  the  known  world,  and  the  most  credulous 
patrons  of  all  sorts  of  'medicine  men  '  and  women,  and  of  novel 
healing  arts. 

"That  labor  strikes  should  occur  more  and  more  frequently 
and  be  more  and  more  widespread  has  been  another  serious  dis- 
appointment in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  popular  education.  As 
we  have  all  seen  lately,  the  strike  is  often  resorted  to  for  reasons 
not  made  public,  or,  at  least,  not  made  public  until  after  the 
strike  has  taken  place." 

Presiitent  Eliot's  final  deduction  was  that  "we  ought  to  spend 
more  public  money  on  schools,  because  the  present  expenditures 
do  not  produce  all  the  good  results  which  were  expected  and 
may  be  reasonably  aimed  at." 

This  address,  concerned  as  it  is  with  fundamental  national 
problems  and  characteristics,  has  called  forth  extended  com- 
ment. The  Pittsburg  Post  voices  a  representative  opinion  when 
it  remarks  that  President  Eliot's  charge  is  a  "big  indictment, 
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but  it  seems  unreasuiuible  to  lay  ii  at  the  doors  of  eommun- 
school  education."  The  defects  of  our  people,  adds  the  Chicago 
L'ktoitiilc,  lie  "in  morals  rather  than  in  intelligence."  And  the 
Columbia  Stale  says : 

"It  will  at  least  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  fatal  exaggeration 
in  this  arraignment.     But  is  it  fair  to  charge  all  of  it  up  to  edu- 
cation?     Would    it   not   be   better    for    Harvard's   president    to 
revise    his    views   as   to  the  power   of   education?     Learning  of 
Itself,    the    mere   accumulation   of    knowledge,    can    not   make 
morally  better  an  individual  or  a  society.     It  is  unfair  to  expect 
so  much.     Education  of  the  mind  may  be  a  help,  since  it  does 
Ht  the  individual  to  understand,  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong 
and  to  apprehend  tiieconseqiiencesof  evil.     Hut  education  ought 
never  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  insurance  against  immoral- 
ity, a  preventive  of  crime,  a  cure 
for  cupidity,  or  a  guaranty  that  the 
Golden  Rule  will  be  observed.  The 
education   that   brings   this  about 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  mental 
training;    it  must    be    moral    and 
spiritual.     Under  our  system  that 
kind   of  education   is   left    to   the 
churches  rather  than  the  schools, 
tho    the    schools    do   undoubtedly 
make    an   effort    to    instil   correct 
moral  principles.    If  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  uplift  our  people,  there- 
fore,   the  churches  as  well  as  the 
schools  are  responsible.     And  yet 
who  can  say  that  either  has  fiiil^d? 
A  generation  is  too  short  a  tin^e.  to  r 
judge  influences  of   this  sort,   and 
it  has  been  hardly  that  long  since 
the  common-school  system  became 
general    in    this    country.       The 
churches    have    been    here    for   a 
much  longer  period,  and  yet  witli 
all    their   preaching   and    teaching 
see  how  bad  we  are  ! 

"The  conclusion  is  that  while 
President  Eliot  is  justified  in  much 
that  he  says  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  conditions  which  ought 
not  to  be,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  their  prevalence  should  be 
ascribed  to  a  failure  of  popular 
education." 


a  little  lighter  readin".  Ye've  kept  ye'ereyeon  th'  pot  too  long. 
If  ye  look  away  a  little  while  it'll  begin  to  bile.  If  ye  take  me 
advice  in  two  months  ye'll  be  new  men  an'  can  rayturn  to  ye'er 
thought  refineries  with  glad  hearts  an'  tache  th'  young  idee  how 
to  shoot.  It'll  larn  to  aim  afther  it  laves  ye.  Kappelmeisther. 
play  us  a  chune  an'  I'll  ask  Prisidint  Eliot  to  sing  "Nancy 
Brown.'" 


A 


"  Mr.  Dooley,"  who  makes  a  con- 
tribution to   the  discussion  in  the 

pages  of  the  New  York  American  and  Joitrval,  is  disposed 
to  view  the  situation  philosophically.  "I  believe  in  pop'lar 
iddycation,"  he  says,  "but  not  as  a  dhrug."     He  writes  further: 

"Do  I  think  pop'lar  iddycation  is  a  failure?  Faith,  I  do  not. 
I  don't  think  annything  is  a  failure.  Some  day  whin  I  get  a 
good  dale  iv  money  together.  I'm  goin'  to  hire  a  hall  an'  invite 
all  th'  prisidints  iv  colleges,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  give  thim  an  inter- 
tainment.  'Twill  begin  with  a  little  music  an'  they'll  be  a  turn 
be  teams  iv  naygur  comeejans,  a  number  on  th'  pianny,  an'  a 
hum'rous  recitation.  Thin  I  will  shtep  to  th'  front  iv  th'  plat- 
form an'  I'll  say: 

"'Ladies  an'  gintlemen,  me  object  in  gettin'  ye  together  on 
this  occasion  is  to  ask  ye  tocheer  up.  It  ain't  as  bad  as  it  seems, 
boys.  Things  is  pretty  good,  afther  all.  It  is  thrue  that  ye 
haven't  cured  all  th'  wrongs  iv  th'  wurruld,  but  nobody  ast  ye 
to.  Th'  throuble  with  ye  is  that  ye're  intilligence  has  soured 
on  j'e.  Intilligence  whin  they'se  a  good  dale  iv  it,  an'  ye  know 
it's  there,  is  sometimes  a  form  iv  milancholya.  I  suppose  ye 
wake  ui)  in  th'  mornin'  feelin'  cheery,  but  afther  awhile  ye  tire 
iv  life,  ye  have  fears  iv  approachin'  danger,  people  around  ye 
don't  seem  quite  right.     Ar-re  those  th'  symptoms? 

"  'Well,  like  Doctor  Bunyon,  I  hold  that  ye've  been  gorgin' 
ye're  mind  with  too  much  thought.  Ye  have  a  form  iv  mental 
bilyousness.  Brace  up,  me  la-ads.  All  is  well.  Ye  need  a 
change  iv  diet  an'  air.  Wipe  th'  chalk  dust  fr'm  ye're  sleeves 
an'  come  out  into  th'  sthreets  an'  mingle  with  th'  people.     Thry 


THE  NEW  BAUDELAIUE  MONUMENT, 


A    BAUDELAIRE   MONUMENT   IN    PARIS. 

MON LAMENT  has  just  been  erected  in  Paris  over  the  tomb 
of  Charles  Baudelaire,  the  famous  French  poet.  At  the 
unveiling  ceremonies,  M.  Armand  Dayot,  representing  the  Min- 
ister of   Public   Instruction,    made   the   principal   address.     M. 

Clovis  Hugues  recited  some  verses 
that  he  had  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  other  poets  repeated 
passages  from  Baudelaire's 
works. 

The  monument,  says  L' lllnsti  a- 
tion  (Pari.s),  is  the  work  of  a  young 
sculptor,  M.  Jose  de  Charmoy,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  startling  sym- 
bolism. Death,  enveloped  in  its 
shroud,  lies  outstretched  on  a  rock, 
beneath  the  outspread  pinions  of  a 
fantastic  bird.  Above  is  a  satyr 
figure,  torn  by  grief  and  torment, 
the  embodiment  of  the  bitter  spirit 
that  characterized  the  author  of 
"  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai. "  M.  de  Max, 
of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  posed 
for  this  figure. 

"Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,"  which  was 
published  in  1857,  made  Baude- 
laire's reputation,  but  also  brought 
upon  him  a  public  prosecution ; 
and  parts  of  the  work  were  con- 
demned as  morally  unfit  for  publi- 
cation. He  also  wrote  "Gautier" 
(1859),  "Les  Paradis  Artificiels" 
(i860),  "R.  Wagner"  (i86i),and 
translated  the  works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  into  French.  —  Trans /a- 
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THE   GERMAN    LANGUAGE   IN   AMERICA. 

MERICA  has  adopted  many  of  Germany's  educational 
methods  and  is  encouraging  the  study  of  the  German 
tongue  probably  more  than  ever  before.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  argue  a  favorable  outlook  for  the  German  language  in 
this  country.  But  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  draws  an 
opposite  conclusion.     It  says: 

"The  place  at  present  occupied  by  the  German  language  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  conditions 
working  in  two  principal  directions.  While  German  is  held  in 
increasing  esteem,  and  the  Anglo-American  considers  his  educa- 
tion incomplete  without  some  knowledge  of  it,  the  importance  of 
our  language  as  the  mother  tongue  of  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Union  is  endangered  by  several  circumstances. 
Since  the  public-school  system  was  so  admirably  founded 
ujwn  German  principles,  the  German  language  has  everywhere 
been  added  to  all  its  branches  of  instruction.  That  caused  a 
large  number  of  German  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools,  in  order  to  save  the  tuition  of  the  German  parish 
schools.  Such  a  course,  tho  natural,  is  a  menace  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  children.  Formerly,  their  teaching  and  bringing  up 
in  the  German  private  church  or  parish  .schools  were  wholly  Ger- 
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man;  now  Geiniau  instruction  passes  to  llie  second  iihicc,  and 
they  grow  up  regarding  English  as  their  native  tongue.  A  gen- 
eration later  they  will  no  longer  know  that  their  niothcr-tongnc 
is  German,  and  will  learn  it  as  do  their  Anglo-American  com- 
rades, as  a  foreign  language,  somewhat  as  with  us  the  pupils  of 
the  intermediate  schools  learn  French.  That  is  a  loss  that  may 
not,  in  the  long  run.  outweigh  tlie  gain  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
true,  to  be  sure,  that  the  German  schools  are  still  at  work. 
While  the  non-sectarian  schools  have  heen  much  hurl  and  dimin- 
ished in  number  through  the  emulation  of  the  public  schools, 
there  are  yet  hundreds  of  German  church  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  country.  .  .  .  But  these  schools  labor 
under  great  disabilities.  However  meritorious  their  work  may 
still  be,  and  however  necessary  in  the  past  was  the  development 
of  a  German  school  system  in  conjunction  with  the  German 
church  parishes,  owing  to  the  present  conditions  this  system  no 
longer  thrives.  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  to  arouse  to 
the  need  of  a  reform,  and  point  out  a  way  that  will  lead  directly 
to  it. 

"If,  in  other  countries,  spiritual  supremacy  over  schools,  or  a 
system  of  education  inseparable  from  a  creed,  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered desirable,  how  great  must  be  the  disadvantages  in  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  the  jieculiar  conditions  prevailing 
there.  The  conflicting  interests  of  so  many  sects  existing  side 
by  side  dissipate  their  strength.  Many  small  church  parishes 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  compete  with  the  steady  progress 
of  the  public  schools.  Here  is  clearly  seen  the  chief  deficiency, 
and  at  the  .same  time  the  best  means  of  improving  the  situation  : 
abandonment  of  the  special  ground  of  creed  and  union  on  the 
common  national  ground.  The  increasing  importance  of  the 
place  in  the  public-school  system  occupied  by  the  German  lan- 
guage should  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  its  extraordinary  value 
as  an  educative  force,  and  so  much  more  earnest,  therefore, 
should  be  the  effort  to  retain  full  control  of  what  others  are  at 
such  pains  to  appropriate  to  themselves  exclusively." — Trtxnsla- 
tion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    PROPOSED   SCHOOL   FOR   AUTHORS. 

PROF.  OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS'S  suggestion,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  that  a  college  be 
founded  "for  the  training  of  budding  authors,"  evokes  some 
good-humored  comment  in  the  daily  press.  Professor  Triggs  is 
reported  to  have  said  : 

"We  don't  allow  our  budding  lawyers  and  physicians  to  try 
their  'prentice  hands  upon  us,  at  least  we  try  not  to  allow  them 
to  do  so  ;  therefore  why  should  we  permit  a  raw,  untried  author 
to  see  how  we  will  stand  any  freakish  effort  that  he  may  be  able 
to  foist  upon  us?  " 

Continuing,  he  recommended  that  "a  law  similar  to  the  one 
governing  the  practise  of  law,  medicine,  and  other  professions 
be  passed,  to  regulate  the  practise  of  literature,"  and  that  a  pro- 
fessional school  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thor- 
ough training  in  authorship.     He  said  further: 

"There  would  be  several  departments  in  this  school,  each  de- 
partment to  be  conducted  by  specialists  in  their  particular  lines 
of  work.  These  departments  would  comprise  poetry,  prose 
criticism,  journalism,  and  publication.  Every  detail  of  litera- 
ture and  the  making  of  a  novel  would  be  specialized.  There 
would  be  special  instructors  for  the  development  of  plot,  experi- 
enced instructors  in  love  scenes,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  his- 
torical novelists,  there  would  be  special  instruction  in  fencing. 
I  would  also  add  dramatic  art  to  the  list  of  departments." 

Professor  Triggs's  proposal  is  not  regarded  very  seriously. 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  its  only 
value  can  be  to  call  the  attention  of  a  "cynical  public  "to  the 
growing  emphasis  which  the  colleges  are  laying  upon  literary 
training,  and  to  cause  the  public  to  ridicule  "this  new  function 
.  .  .  into  something  like  its  proper  place."  The  plan  of  Pro- 
fessor Triggs,  remarks  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  could  only 
merit  serious  consideration  "if  it  were  possible  tagive  imagina- 


tion and  inventive  faculty  to  young  men  and  women."     And  the 
New  York  Sun  says  : 

"Not  only  would  Triggs  make  novel-writers  waste  a  part  of 
their  lives  in  studying,  when  they  might  be  pr(jducing.  but  he 
ruthlessly  asserts  that 'the  first  three  books  brouglit  out  by  an 
author  represent  merely  apprentice  work;  and  they  slioul<l  be 
destroyed  in  the  school.'  Political  economy  stares  and  gasps  at 
such  a  plan.  Do  the  directors  of  a  new  cotton-factory  destroy 
the  cloths  which  it  makes  in  the  first  three  years  after  it  begins 
business?  Think  of  the  millions  that  are  crying  for  more  novels. 
Would  our  Triggs  be  known  as  the  Calif  Omar  of  Chicago? 

"Historical  novelists  may  use  a  cyclopedia  of  costume,  if  they 
have  the  time  ;  and  a  few  volumes  of  memoirs,  a  biograjjhy  or 
two,  and  a  dictionary  of  obsolete  words  are  often  useful  to  them  ; 
but  they  need  no  other  schooling.  Why  are  there  no  such  works 
as  'Novel-writing  Without  a  Master'  and  'Novel-writing  in 
Thirty  Days  '  ?  Because  they  are  not  needed.  To  folks  entirely 
great  the  typewriter  is  mightier  than  the  school." 


NOTES. 

Mks.  Humphrv  Ward  made  her  d^but  in  London  as  a  dramatist  a  few- 
days  ago  with  a  presentation  of  a  stage  version  of  her  novel  "  Eleanor. - 
The  London  Daily  Mail  hails  the  play  as  "•  an  earnest  attempt  to  escape 
from  theatrical  convention  and  supply  a  drama  of  high  tone  and  poetical 
fervor";  but  the  London  Daily  lYnvs  finds  it  lacking  in  genuine  dramatic 
feeling. 

The  following  is  T/ie  Bookman's  November  list  of  the  six  besl-sellmg 
books  of  the  past  month  : 

1.  The  Virginian  — Wister.  4.  The  Mississippi  Hubble  —Hough. 

2.  Oliver  Horn.-  Smith.  5.  Castle  Craneycrow  — McCulcheon. 

3.  Mrs.     Wiggs    of      the      Cabbage    6.  Hearts  Courageous- Rives. 

Patch.     Hegan. 

HooiH  Tarkington  and  Winston  Churchill,  two  famous  candidates  for 
political  honors,  were  both  elected  to  office  on  Noveml>er  4.  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton wins  his  seat  in  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  Mr.  Churchill  will  help 
represent  New  Hampshire  in  the  state  legislature.  "  As  the  days  of  the 
modern  historical  romance  are  already  numbered."  comments  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  facetious  vein,  "Messrs  Churchill  and  Tarkington  are  to  be 
congratul.-ited  upon  their  good  luck  in  selecting  a  new  field  of  labor  and 
meeting  with  success  therein." 

AN  interesting  transformation  has  been  taking  place  for  some  time  in  Llie 
old  (jernian  town  of  Hildesheim,  declares  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitutifr, 
As  the  old  wooden  buildings  have  been  successively  condemned  and  torn 
down  they  have  been  replaced  by  new  structures  better  adapted  to  modern 
uses,  but  still  preserving  the  essential  characteristics  of  medieval  architec- 
ture. Two  years  ago  prizes  were  offered  for  designs  for  buildings  of  this 
character,  and  so  many  excellent  designs  have  been  submitted  that  the  city 
government  has  ordered  that  such  desigi>s  be  used  e.xclusively  in  certain 
streets  and  squares.  The  low  ceilings,  narrow  stairs,  and  small  windows 
of  the  old  buildings  have  been  abolished  as  not  satisfying  the  present-day 
demand  for  abundant  light  and  air,  but  many  of  the  old  features  have  been 
preserved,  such  as  projecting  upper  stories,  old-fashioned  bay-windows, 
high-pointed  and  carved  wooden  gables,  and  polychrome  decoration.  In 
many  cases  well-preserved  old  wooden  bay-windows  and  doorways 
have  been  added  to  these  new-old  buildings  of  iron  and  stone.  Tho  this 
style  of  architecture  may  rouse  the  scorn  of  critics,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  it  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  streets,  and  tends  to  further  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  best  architectural  forms.  The  Hildesheim  experiment 
has  already  been  imitated  in  Brunswick,  Bremen,  au'l  I, u beck. 


XEVERA   MIND,  SIGNOR  MA5CAG' !     I    KEEPA  LP  DA   END    OF   DP   1TAI.I\ 
MUSIC  MAN   IN   I>EESA  COUNTRY!" 

—  The  Detroit  S<^-s. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


IS   COAL   A    BACTERIAL   PRODUCT? 

''l^'HK  uniiiipreseut  microbe  is  made  responKible  nowadays  for 
*  a  large  number  of  changes  that  were  once  believed  to  be 
purely  chemical  or  physical.  It  has  been  credited  lately  by  sonic 
raithorities  with  playing  an  inflnential  part  even  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal.  M.  B.  Renault,  an  assistant  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris,  whose  specialty  is  the  bacteriology  of 
fossils,  has  recently  published  a  work  on  "Some  Microorganisms 
of  Fossil  Combustibles,"  in  which  he  brings  forward  this  theory. 
This  study  of  fossil  microl)es,  says  M.  Henry  Coupin  in  the 
Revue  ScUntijlijue  (October  i3),  is  very  difficult,  as  it  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  microscopical  observation  of  thin  sections  of 
rock.  The  work  has  occupied  M.  Renault  for  upward  of  thirty 
vears,  and  during  this  time  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  and 
identifying  numerous  species  of  liny  organisms  in  rocks,  esjie- 
cially  in  the  ditferent  varieties  of  coal,  and  has  thrown  new  light 
on  its  formation.  Among  other  things  he  has  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  whole  mass  of  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin.  Of 
course  this  has  long  been  believed,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
plant  remains  in  coal  ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  vegetable  could 
only  be  shown  by  a  close  microscopical  study,  in  which  Renault 
has  been  foremost.  According  to  M.  Coupin  the  chief  theories  of 
coal  formation  have  hitherto  been  three  in  number,  and  he 
briefly  characterizes  them  as  follows  : 

"  I.  [Coal  is]  the  result  of  an  eruption  of  molten  bitumen  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  covering  and  penetrating  a  mass  of 
leaves,  i)ranches,  trunks,  roots,  etc.,  from  plants  accumulated  in 
the  lowlands 

"2.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  due  to  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete decomposition  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
humidity,  owing  to  which  the  vegetable  mass  passed   succes 
sively  through  the  stages  of  peat,  lignite,  soft  coal,  and  anthra- 
cite. 

"3.  Finally,  while  admitting  that  the  decomposition  of  plants 
could  cause  organic  matter  to  assume  these  diff'erent  states, 
otlier  scientists  think  that  for  this  matter  to  become  coal  it  is  not 
necessary  for  it  to  have  been  peat  and  lignite,  and  that  at  the 
coal-fo'rming  epoch  the  plants  could  have  passed  directly,  under 
favorable  conditions,  to  the  state  of  coal.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  epochs,  the  alteration  of  vegetable  tis- 
sues led  generally  to  lignite,  while  now  it  produces  peat. 

"The  microscopic  researches  of  M.  Renault  have  thrown  a 
curious  light  on  this  question.  He  has,  in  particular,  shown 
that  the  formation  of  coal  can  not  be  explained  by  injections  of 
bitumen  that  have  penetrated,  either  as  liquid  or  as  vapor,  into 
the  considerable  masses  of  vegetable  matter  dispersed  through 
schists  or  gathered  in  layers  in  coal-beds.  Such  injections 
would  have  left  traces  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks.  .  .  .  [Besides] 
if  such  injections  had  taken  place,  water  could  not  easily  j^ene- 
trate  to  the  interior  of  the  coal ;  and  yet  we  know  that  a  thin 
layer  of  it,  glued  to  a  sheet  of  glass,  swells  and  drops  off  when 
put  in  contact  with  liquids.  A  jireparation  made  in  bitumen 
does  not  act  iu  this  way." 

There  were  two  distinct  phases,  M.  Renault  thinks,  in  coal- 
formation.  First  there  was  a  series  of  chemical  reactions,  bring- 
ing the  vegetable  matter  to  the  state  of  coal  ;  then  there  was 
some  process  that  preserved  it  in  that  state.  The  latter  was 
doubtless  due  to  pressure  and  heat ;  the  former,  M.  Renault  be- 
lieves, was  influenced  by  bacterial  action.  He  shows  by  his 
microscopical  observations  that  coal  is  full  of  fossil  bacteria, 
sufficiently  well  preserved  for  us  to  attribute  to  them  the  coal- 
forming  process  that  they  themselves  have  escaped.  The  writer 
believes  that  coal  was  formed  in  marshes  like  those  in  which 
peat  forms  to-day.     Says  M.  Coupin  : 

"  We  need  not,  of  course,  conclude  that  there  was  a  complete 
similarity  between  the  ancient  and  modern  marshes ;  for  the 
plants  are  not  the  same  and  the  bacteria  seem  to  have  been  more 
varied   iu   the   coal-forming   marshes.     In   consequence  of   this 


variety  some  of  the  vegetable  tissues  seem  to  have  disappeared 
completely,  as  microscopic  examination  shows.  But  there  were 
not  only  bacteria  capable  of  totally  destroying  the  tissues,  but 
others  able  to  transform  some  of  them  into  coal  .  .  .  thus  the 
marshes  produced  coal  in    small  quantities  compared  with  the 

masses  of  vegetable  matter  that  accumulated  in  them 

"Subjected  in  shallow  bodies  of  water  to  prolonged  macera- 
tion, the  dead  plants  were  slowly  transformed.  Some  disap- 
peared altogether ;  others,  attacked  by  the  coal  bacteria,  were 
preserved  in  part ;  the  vegetable  organs  retained  their  forms  and 
almost  their  dimensions,  while  losing  a  notable  proportion  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  ;  their  consistency,  their  solidity, 
were  diminished,  but  they  retained  a  certain  amount  of  flexibil- 
ity and  softness.  .  .  .  The  jilant  remains  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  attacked  by  the  coal-bacteria,  but  compression  due  to 
su))erincumbent  layers  caused  considerable  diminution  of  volume 
and  organic  matter  and  killed  the  micrococci  and  bacilli  impris- 
oned in  their  tissues.  After  a  slow  drying,  resulting  from  this 
long  compression.  .  .  .  the  physical  pioperties  of  coal  were  de- 
veloped little  by  little." — Translation  made  for  The  Literakv 
Di(;kst. 


HOW   THE   PLAGUE  TRAVELS. 

IT  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  how  bubonic 
plague  can  break  out  with  virulence  in  a  place  where  there 
is  a  careful  quarantine.  Interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  mat- 
ter by  a  report  from  a  French  expert,  M.  Borel,  published  in  the 
Revite  d' Hygiene  et  de  Police  Sanitaire  and  abstracted  in 
Cosmos  (October  25).  The  w-hole  secret  of  the  matter  is,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Borel,  that  the  rats,  whose  agency  in  transmitting  the 
disease  is  now  recognized  by  every  one,  suffer  from  it  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  they  transmit  it  to  human  beings.  An  incom- 
ing vessel  may  therefore  have  on  board  plague-stricken  rats  or 
mice  while  her  passengers  and  crew  are  perfectly  well,  and  so 
the  disease  travels  from  place  to  place  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
mysterious  way.     To  quote  the  article  referred  to: 

"As  regards  the  respective  parts  played  by  rats  and  by  men  in 
the  propagation,  the  author  thus  sums  up  what  takes  place  in  a 
contaminated  city  :  Mortality  among  the  rats  precedes  by  about 
a  month  the  first  human  cases.  The  part  played  by  inanimate 
objects  in  the  contagion  seems  to  be  insignificant.  Persons 
attacked  by  plague  in  the  bubonic  form  are  not  able  to  infect 
healthy  men.  Persons  attacked  with  the  plague  in  the  form  of 
septicemia  or  pneumonia  may  propagate  it,  but  not  beyond  their 
immediate  surroundings.  Cases  of  this  kind  do  not  arise  at  first 
hand,  but  always  follow  a  preceding  bubonic  epidemic.  Sick 
rats  or  other  rodents  alone  play  an  active  part  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  plague  from  one  .section  of  a  city  to  another,  but  in- 
sects, mosquitoes,  or  bugs  may  transmit  septicemic  plague  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  person  suffering  from  this  form  of  the 
disease. 

"As  regards  the  part  played  by  heat  and  atmospheric  or  cli- 
matic conditions,  the  author  thus  describes  how  the  plague  trav- 
eled from  Yunnan  to  Europe,  infecting  intervening  localities  on 
its  waj'. 

"In  the  Yunnan  region  the  plague  is  endemic,  with  a  period 
of  recrudescence  in  the  spring  ;  at  this  time  it  reaches  the  sur- 
rounding country  little  by  little,  through  the  emigration  of  rats 
which  contaminate  those  iu  adjoining  districts.  Ltet  us  suppose 
that  in  a  given  year  the  climatic  conditions  were  more  favorable 
or  of  longer  duration  than  in  other  years.  The  plague  will  then 
reach  one  of  the  numerous  river  ports  of  the  interior  of  China, 
where  it  will  find  some  junk  or  sampan  that  will  take  it  to  Can- 
ton ^or  Hongkong.  ...  If  Yunnan,  like  Persia,  for  instance.. 
had  no  river  navigation,  the  plague  would  never  leave  it ;  .  .  . 
but  if  we  give  the  rats  a  means  of  transportation,  we  shall  bring 
about  a  rapid  dissemination  of  the  epidemic  to  distant  points. 

"The  plague  thus  reaches  Canton  and  Hongkong,  and  mor- 
tality among  the  rats  goes  on  for  a  month  before  any  human 
case  and  without  arousing  the  notice  of  the  sanitary  authorities ; 
ships  thus  continue  to  take  on  cargoes  and  sail  with  clean  bills 
of  health. 

"  One  of  these  goes  to  Marseilles— a  voyage  of  about  thirty- 
five  days  ;  during  this  voyage  the  epidemic  passes  through  its 
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divers  phases  on  board.  From  attacking  rats  it  reaches  men, 
since  it  has  the  requisite  time,  and  on  condition  that  the  weather 
is  favorable;  upon  the  arrival  at  Marseilles,  tlierefore,  the 
authorities  will  be  warned  by  finding  liunKui  cases. 

"But  if  this  vessel,  instead  of  going  to  Marseilles,  clears  for 
Bombay — a  voyage  taking  not  more  tlian  fifteen  to  eighteen 
days — the  epidemic  will  not  have  had  time  to  sjircad  beyond  the 
rats;  the  health  authorities  will  not  be  warned,  and  Bombay  will 
be  infected. 

"In  the  same  way,  in  its  turn,  Alexandria,  for  instance,  might 
be  contaminated. 

"The  length  of  voyages  is  now  becoming  shorter  and  shorter; 
in  the  ^^lediterranean,  for  instance,  tlie  maximum  is  scarcely 
forty  eiglit  houns.  A  ship  starting  from  Alexandria  may  carry 
to  Smyrna  infected  rats,  which  will  not  have  time  to  contami- 
nate the  passengers,  and  will  thus  cause  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
epidemic  there.  This  may  travel  to  Constantinople,  to  Batavia, 
to  Odessa,  always  in  the  same  way  and  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  the  causes  of  these  successive  infections. 

"This  is  why  we  can  never  tell  just  what  ship  has  infected  a 
place.  Contagion  is  generally  carried  in  fact  from  a  jiort  not 
officially  declared  to  be  infected,  where  the  mortality  of  rats  in 
the  docks  would  be  the  only  thing  to  attract  attention  to  the 
matter.  When  human  cases  appear,  it  is  too  late  to  act,  for  in- 
fected ships  may  have  left  the  city  a  month  previous.  They 
have  carried,  not  bacilli  on  clothes  or  other  articles,  but  freshly 
infected  animals,  wliich  will  infect  others  during  the  voyage,  if  it 
is  long  enough,  and  will  thus  bring  to  another  city  a  fresh  and 
virulent  culture  of  the  fatal  germ,  in  a  living  organism." — 
Translation  maiie for'Ywv.  Litkkarv  Du;kst. 


IS   MATTER   ALIVE? 

THE  characteristic  of  irritability,  or  of  response  to  stimulus, 
has  long  been  believed  to  belong  to  living  matter  alone. 
Our  whole  organic  life  consists  of  an  orderly  succession  of  such 
responses.  Yet  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  the 
Hindu  physicist,  that  this  characteristic  is  shared  by  what  is 
commonly  considered  "dead"  matter — or  at  any  rale  by  metals. 
Dr.  Bose,  who  was  educated  in  England  and  now  holds  a  chair 
in  Calcutta  University,  India,  has  for  many  j'ears  been  experi- 
menting on  electric  radiation  and  allied  subjects,  and  his  most 
recent  investigations,  through  which  he  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion stated  above,  are  described  in  a  book  entitled  "The 
Response  of  Matter  "  (London,  1902).  During  the  cmirse  of  ex- 
periments on  receivers  for  wireless  telegraphy.  Professor  Bose 
was  led  to  an  attempt  to  construct  artificial  organs  that  should 
simulate  the  action  of  our  sense-organs,  and  he  succeeded  in 
devising  apparatus  that  transmitted  impressions  received  from 
without,  to  be  recorded  by  suitable  electric  recorders,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  our  sense-organs,  the  eye  for  example,  send  in 
messages  received  from  the  outside  to  be  recorded  by  the  brain. 
Says  a  writer  who  discusses  Professor  Hose's  book  in  The 
Revieii'  of  Reviews  (London,  October)  : 

"It  is  hardly  to  his  mind  a  question  of  similarity,  but  rather  of 
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ulentity.  For  what  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  life?  Is 
it  not  the  power  to  respond  to  external  stimulus?  We  pinch  or 
pass  an  electric  s}H>ck  through  the  arm,  and  a  visible  twitch 
shows  that  the  muscle  is  still  living.  A  dead  Ixxly  does  not 
respond  when  pinched  or  shocked  ;  tlie  sudden  twitch  is  thus  an 
indication  of  life.  Physiologists  make  the  twitching  muscle 
record  its  autograph  on  a  traveling  strip  of  paper,  and  the  auto- 
graphic record  tells  the  liistory  of  the  muscle,  tlie  story  of  its 
stress  and  strain.  When  it  is  fresh  the  writing  is  bold  and 
strong;  as  fatigue  pro- 
ceeds it  becomes  indis- 
tinct, and  when  the 
muscle  dies  the  record 
comes  to  a  stoj).  'i'hese 
are,  however,  but  gross 
indications  of  the  vital 
condition.  There  are 
other  and  subtler  pro- 
cesses wliich  can  not  be 
so  easily  detected. 
Nervous  impulses,  for 
instance,  are  transmitted 
without  any  visible 
changes  in  the  nerve. 
Yet  when  a  flash  of  light 
falls  on  the  eye,  some- 
thing is  sent  along  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  brain, 

there  to  be  interpreted  (or  recorded)  as  visual  ensations.  This 
visual  impulse,  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  light,  is  an  electric 
imi)ulse.  Whenever  a  sliock  or  disturbance  impinges  upon  a 
bundle  of  receivers  in  the  human  body,  an  electric  thrill  is  pro- 
duced and  courses  along  the  nerves,  which  are  but  telegraphic 
wires,  to  the  central  station,  the  brain. 

"These  electric  pulsations  are  regarded  as  the  signs  of  life. 
External  stress,  like  light  and  sound,  gives  rise  to  them,  and 
the  electric  currents  thus  set  up  excite  the  brain  and  cause  sen- 
sation. But  when  any  organism  dies,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
the  living  mobility  of  its  jiarticles  ceases,  the  stress-pulses 
can  no  longer  be  sent  along  the  nerves,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
response. 

"The  electric  twitcli  in  answer  to  external  stress  is  thus  the 
perfect  and  universal  sign  of  life,  and  the  autographic  records  ol 
these  electric  twitches  show  us  the  waxing  and  waning  of  life. 
Their  gradual  decline  shows  the  effect  of  fatigue,  their  exalta- 
tion tlie  climax  of  artificial  stimulation,  rapid  decline  the  anes- 
thetic action  of  chloroform,  total  abolition  the  end  of  life. 

"But  is  tliis  electric  response,  the  sign  of  life,  entirely  con- 
fined to  what  wc  call  living  things?  Is  it  quite  wanciug  in  what 
we  know  as  the  inorganic? 

"By  means  of  Dr.  Bose's  instrument  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered definitely,  for  when  the  metals  were  stimulated  by  a 
pinch  they  also  made  their  autographic  records  by  electric 
twitches,  and  thus,  being  responsive,  showed  that  they  could  in 
no  sense  be  c.illed  'dead  '  !  Nay,  more,  it  was  found  that  given 
the  records  for  living  muscle,  nerves,  and  metals,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  one  record  from  the  other.  For  the  metals 
also,  when  continuously  excited,  showed  gradual  fatigue;  as 
with  ourselves,  so  with  them,  a  period  of  repose  revived  their 
power  of  response, — even  a  tepid   bath   was  found  helpful  in 
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renewing   vigor ;  freezing   bruught   oi\   tolil    torpidity,  aiitl   too 

great  a  rise  uf  temperature  brought  heat  rigor 

"Death  can  be  hastened  by  poison.  Then  can  the  metals  be 
poisoncil?  In  answer  to  this  was  shown  the  most  astonishing 
part  of  Professor  Bose's  experiments.  A  piece  of  metal  which 
was  e.\liibiting  electric  twitches  was  poisoned  ;  it  seemed  to  pass 
through  an  electric  spasm,  antl  at  once  ilie  signsof  its  activity  grew 

feebler,  till  it  be- 
came rigid.  A  do.se 
of  some  antidote 
was  next  applied  ; 
the  substance  began 
slowly  to  revive, and 
after  a  while  gave 
its  normal  response 
once  more  !  " 

The  most  wonder- 
ful   of    Dr.    Bose's 

"artificial      sense- 
Etlecl  of  cl'Kiroform   in  depressing  tlie  electric  „      .        ,    . 

pulse  of  response  in  a  plant.  The  electric  pulse  organs  IS  Ills 
measures  the  liviny:ness of  the  tissue.  Therecord  "eyg  "  which  imi- 
shows  the  noimal  pulse  before  and  depressed  pulse    ,  , 

after  application  of  chloroform.  tates     some     of     the 

phenomena  of 
sight  so  closely  that  by  studying  it  he  has  discovered  hitherto 
unnoticed  phenomena  of  human  vision.  Such  experiments  as 
these  are  of  course  very  significant,  and  open  up  a  vast  field  of 
inquiry  which  future  experimenters  should  not  be  slow  to  follow 
out.     Says  the  reviewer  : 

"Thus  we  see  that  the  so  called  vital  response  of  living  matter 
has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  other  diffeientiaj  of  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic— that  once  more  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line 
between  the  living  which  respond  and  tlie  non-living  which  do 
not,  but  that  in  both  alike  we  see  tlie  spectacle  of  matter  as  a 
whole  possessing  irritability  and  passing  out  of  the  state 
of  responsiveness  into  tliat  of  irresponsiveness ;  having  its 
response  in  both,  alike  affected  by  external  circumstances  and 
agencies,  often  identical ;  responding  in  different  ways  in  both 
alike,  according  as  the  stimulus  is  great  or  little,  the  critical 
degree  being  often  the  same.  In  metals  and  plants,  as  in  ani- 
mal tissues,  we  have  been  shown  the  phenomena  of  weariness 
and  depression,  together  with  the  possibilities  of  recovery,  of 
exaltation,  of  irresponsiveness  which  is  deatli. 

"Who  can  regret  this?  Is  it  not  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all 
conceptions  which  imply  that  a  given  phenomenon  is  unique, 
mysterious,  and  beyond  analysis  to  check  inquiry  and  thwart 
the  advance  of  scientific  thought?  Science  can  grow  only  where 
the  mind  of  the  student  is  prepared  to  recognize  an  underlying 
unity  amongst  apparently  diverse  phenomena." 


City  News  by  Wireless  Telegraph.— A  city  news 
service  operated  by  wireless  telegraphy  is  planned  for  Paris  by 
the  French  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  Details  of  this  novel 
project  are  communicated  to  77/^  Western  Electrician  (Chicago) 
by  its  Paris  correspondent,  as  follows : 

"This  company  proposes  to  carry  out  two  different  schemes. 
The  first  is  to  establish  at  Paris  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
between  a  main  central  station  and  branch  stations,  the  latter  to 
supply  subscribers  throughout  the  city.  The  stations  will  have 
high  masts  erected  on  the  roofs  sufficiently  high  to  avoid  ob- 
structions. In  this  way  it  is  proposed  to  transmit  to  the  sub- 
scribers the  news  of  the  day,  especially  that  of  the  most  press- 
ing interest,  such  as  sessions  of  parliament,  stock  quotations, 
foreign  news,  races,  etc.  The  company  has  already  established* 
a  central  station  at  its  headquarters.  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and 
a  second  station  near  the  Bourse,  and  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  transmission  of  the  messages  between  the  two  sta- 
tions, which  was  carried  out  without  difficulty.  A  third  station 
has  also  been  located  in  one  of  the  leading  newspaper  offices. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  will  no  doubt  be  greatly 
extended  in  the  near  future.  The  project  is  headed  by  Victor 
Popp,  a  leading  engineer  and  founder  of  various  enterprises, 
such  as  the  Popp  compressed-air  system  of  Paris,  also  a  large 


central  electrical  station  which  feeds  part  of  the  city.  The  ap- 
jiaratus  to  be  used  is  that  which  has  been  lately  designed  by 
Professor  Branly,  and  contains  several  improvements,  one  of 
which,  the  use  of  an  oxidized  metal  coherer,  has  been  lately 
described.  It  consists  of  three  rods  mounted  so  as  to  rest  upon 
a  metal  plate,  and  its  operation  is  very  successful.  The  com- 
pany expects  not  only  to  establish  the  Paris  system  within  a 
short  time,  but  is  now  preparing  to  erect  three  aerial  telegraphy 
posts  on  the  French  coast.  ...  It  is  intended  to  communicate 
between  these  coasts  and  also  with  ships.  Later  on  the  system  is 
to  be  extended  all  along  the  coast  of  France,  also  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  from  Algiers  to  Tunis,  so  as  to  connect  the  whole 
coast  and  signal  to  ships  at  8o  miles  distance.  Such  a  system 
has  naturally  a  great  importance  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
The  war-vessels,  some  of  which  now  have  apparatus  on  board, 
will  be  constantly  in  communication  with  the  whole  of  the  coast 
and  with  Paris." 


A   BIBLICAL   POWER   PLANT. 

A  SERIOUS  description  of  an  invention  which,  if  true,  is 
certainly  remarkable,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
daily  press.  According  to  this,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  have  discovered  how  to  use  planetary 
electromagnetism,  which  they  say  they  have  applied  to  a 
machine  of  their  own  invention  and  construction  which  works 
like  a  charm.  Says  Electricity,  which  thinks  the  dai-!y  press 
"ought  to  know  better"  than  to  print  all  this: 

"They  say- they  are  at  work  now  on  the  construction  of  a  large 
practical,  self-moving,  planetary  electromotor  and  dynamo 
machine,  which  will  startle  the  electrical  world.  These  gentle- 
men, according  to  the  daily  paper,  are  great  Bible  students  and 
have  been  for  years,  and  from  this  source  the  men  solemnly 
declare  they  have  secured  the  ideas  of  their  wonderful  invention 
and  discovery." 

The  account  in  the  dailies  is  further  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  machine  is  called  planetary  because  its  operation  is 
based  upon  the  movements  of  the  planets.  The  dynamo  for 
their  new  machine  is  lo  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  say  it  will 
render  a  power  equal  to  the  most  improved  electrical  motors  of 
the  present,  if  one  could  be  built  with  a  diameter  of  84  feet.  In 
other  words,  they  can  produce  1,200  times  the  present  electrical 
power  and  energy  in  the  same  space  or  field.  Tlie  machine, 
they  say,  will  produce  heat,  light,  and  power  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  claim  the  planetary  magnetism  which  they  will 
use  is  1,500  times  more  subtle  than  machine-generated  electricity. 
The  Bible  students  are  devoting  nearly  all  their  time  to  the 
building  of  the  new  machine,  which  they  expect  to  have  com- 
pleted by  February  i  next.  The  inventors  followed  the  Bible 
key  in  building  the  first  machine,  and  it  worked  out  perfectly 
even  when  confronted  with  what  seemed  impossibilities.  They 
say  that,  by  following  the  Bible,  mysterious  mechanical  problems 
became  as  clear  to  them  as  day.  They  will  not  explain  the 
secret  of  applying  or  obtaining  the  new  power.  When  it  is  per- 
fected they  say  they  will  give  it  to  the  world  free  of  cost." 

Electricity' s  final  disgusted  comment  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  just  such  stuff  as  this  that  misleads  many  persons 
regarding  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  scientific  world. 
No  great  discovery  has  ever  been  made  in  a  day,  nor  perfected 
suddenly,  and  a  daily  paper  that  seriously  announces  such  fakes 
is  remiss  and  misleading,  to  say  the  least." 


"  A  VERY  large  leather  belt  was  recentlj-  put  in  service  in  the  power- 
house of  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company  at  Minneapolis,"  says  The 
Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  October  25).  "The  total  weight 
of  the  belt  is  2,000  pounds  ;  it  is  100  feet  long,  80  feet  [inches  ?]  wide,  and  of 
three-ply  thickness,  costing  about  |i,8oo.  Eight  hides  were  required  for 
each  four  lineal  feet  of  the  belt,  which  means  that  200  head  of  cattle  were 
required  to  furnish  enough  leather  for  it.  In  its  construction  no  fasten- 
ings of  any  description  were  utilized,  with  the  exception  of  a  special  belt 
cement  of  high  adhesive  power.  It  is  understood  that  the  services  of  fifteen 
men  were  required  for  more  than  a  month  in  its  manufacture.  The  firm 
which  made  the  belt  some  time  ago  completed  one  for  a  copper  mine  power- 
house in  Anaconda,  Mont.,  which  was  180  feet  long,  66  inches  wide,  and  four- 
ply.  This  belt  required  360  hides  and  weighed  3,600  pounds.  The  speed  at 
which  it  is  operated  is  5,000  feet  per  minute,  transmitting  an  average  load 
of  1,800  horse-power. 
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AMERICA'S  "  POSITIVE"   RELIGION:    A    FRENCH 

ESTIMATE. 

I'^O  a  French  observer  who  has  recently  published  in  Paris  a 
book  entitled  "La  Religion  dans  hi  Society  mix  Etats- 
Unis,"  Christianity  in  this  country  presents  two  dominant  char- 
acteristics. He  finds  it,  first  of  all,  a  socut/  reUgion,  in  that  it 
concerns  itself  more  with  society  than  with  individuals  ;  secondly, 
a /t/.v/Z/Te- religion,  in  its  interest  in  what  is  human  rather  than 
in  what  is  supernatural.  The  religion  of  the  Americans,  he  de- 
•clares,  differs  from  the  theologies  of  Europe  as  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy stood  out  in  contrast  to  the  theogonies  of  the  Orient.  It 
makes  for  religious  peace,  and  especially  peace  between  religion 
and  science.  It  stands  chierty  for  the  idea  of  morality.  It  eu- 
•coutages  a  strong  recognition  of  the  fact  that  good  people,  with- 
out i)rofessing  the  same  faith,  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 
•conduct,  and  that  if  dogma  divides,  morality  unites.  And  so, 
above  the  diversity  of  the  sects,  apart  from  the  theories  of 
■theologians  and  scholars,  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of  Christian 
unity.  Generalizing  in  this  fashion,  the  author  goes  on  to  say 
(as  quoted  in  La  Re^'ue  lileue,  Paris)  : 

"  Every  nation  is  solicitous  of  its  moral  unity,  and  the  sover- 
eign people  of  the  L^nited  States  is  not  less  jealous  of  its  own 
than  was  Louis  XIV.  of  that  of  France  when  he  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  But  as  dogma  has  never  seemed  to  Ameri- 
•  cans  the  vital  part  of  religion,  so  has  agreement  upon  dogma 
never  seemed  to  them  the  condition  of  moral  unity  ;  they  think 
t'lat  people  may  have  the  same  country  without  having  the  same 
thei>I<)gy.  Tliey  make  fraternity,  the  actual  form  of  which  is 
social  solidarity,  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The  moral  unity 
for  which  they  strive  under  the  name  of  Christian  unity  is  only 
the  cooperation  of  all  for  the  increased  establishment  of  frater- 
nity and  solidarity.  High  above  sects  whose  diversity  seems  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  they  organize  a  religion  which 
pervades  society  throughout  its  length  ami  breadth,  and  tends 
toward  being  only  a  social  spirit  touclied  by  the  evangelical 
feeling.  At  the  time  of  the  Puritans  it  was  a  religion  of  race,  as 
it  had  been  with  the  Hebrews  a  religion  of  tribe  ;  in  proportion  as 
the  conception  of  the  race  enlarges  so  as  to  extend  to  the  entire 
human  race,  it  becomes  a  religion  of  humanity.  All  the  groups 
from  all  the  points  of  thought  find  a  basis  of  unity  in  the  hom- 
age paid  to  human  virtue  and  human  progress.  Positivism  has 
•consummated  the  moral  unity  of  the  nation 

"This  moral  unity  is  indeed  a  religious  unity  and  a  Christian 
unity  ;  this  positivism  is  a  Christian  positivism.  American  hu- 
manism has  received  from  Christianity  all  the  traditional,  senti- 
mental, and  poetical  elements  which  distinguish  a  religion  from 
a  philosophy.  American  positivism  is  only  a  Christianity  which 
has  evolved.  As  the  first  colonists,  in  their  zeal,  had  made  God 
the  servitor  of  their  new-born  society,  and  placetl  religion  at  the 
service  of  the  ideal  humanity  which  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  organizing,  contemporary  humanitarian  philosophy  has  en- 
countered nothing  contrary  to  it  in  the  churches  of  the  L^nited 
States  ;  it  has  made  use  of  them  as  frames  all  ready  for  it  to  take 
form  in.  The  American  religion  may  be  called  a  Christian  posi- 
tivism or  a  positive  Christianity.  It  has  received  from  the  past 
the  traditional  and  the  evangelical  spirit.  Traditional,  it  j)re- 
serves  the  names  and  the  forms  of  the  churches  even  when  it 
changes  their  customs;  it  develops  them  from  the  interior. 
Evangelical,  it  keeps  the  figure  of  Christ  before  all,  even  when 
it  does  not  recognize  his  divinity.  American  positivism,  so  akin 
to  ihat  of  August  Comte  that  Channing,  after  1S30,  looked  to 
France  for  the  religion  of  the  future,  is  distinguished  for  its 
religious  character,  and  is  conciliatory,  not  combative.  In  their 
tolerance  for  the  past,  from  which  they  disengage  the  future, 
Americans  deserve  the  title 'positivist '  more  than  did  Comte, 
since  they  no*:  only  neglect  the  discussion  of  metaphysics,  but 
ignore  them.  While  the  disciples  of  Comte  have  been  able  to 
produce  only  a  parody  of  religion,  American  positivism  has  its 
temples,  clergy,  followers,  which  are  no  other  than  those  of 
•Christian  churches.  One  may  conceive  a  positivism  with  a  God, 
-as  one  may  conceive  a  republic  with  a  king;  it  is  sufficient  that 


the  king  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  God  that  of  humanity. 
By  means  t>f  a  half-unconscious  evolution,  the  worship  of  hu- 
manity is  established  in  America  without  displacing  the  worship 
of  God,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as,  sixteen  years  ago,  Chris- 
tian images  were  insensibly  substitutea  lor  pagan  idols  on  rus- 
tic altars 

"Therefore  it  is  not  Protestantism.  .  .  .  The  title  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  only  one  broad  enough  to  designate  it  [the  American 
religion]  ;  yet  this  must  be  taken  in  its  evangelical  sense. 
'The  true  lesson  of  Protestantism,'  writes  Mr.  John  Fiske,  'is 
that  faith  is  not  the  affair  of  society  but  the  individual.  The 
United  States  does  not  offer  so  much  the  lesson  of  Protestantism 
as  the  lesson  of  colonization.  American  liberalism  has  its  causes 
in  American  history  rather  than  in  the  reform  of  Luther;  it 
has  flourished  in  Catholic  Maryland  or  Englisli  Virginia  as  well 
as  in  the  Puritan  States;  it  is  as  inseparable  from  the  Jewish 
churches  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  from  the  reformed 
churches;  it  is  a  protluct  of  the  soil.  The  American  religion  is 
living  and  fruitful  becau.se  it  is  national.  It  is  born  of  three  cen- 
turies of  effort  to  organize  a  society  and  create  a  civilization  in 
an  unpeopled  land.  Its  aim  is  human  progress,  because  its 
origin  is  human  work.  It  is  a  religion  of  humanity  grafted  upon 
Christianity.'  " 

HOW   THE   BIBLE    HAS   COME   DOWN   TO    US. 

IT  is  now  some  1,850  years  since  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  the  last 
of  the  New-Testament  ei)istles.  It  is  about  2,350  years 
since  Ezra  is  said  to  have  collected  the  books  which  compose  the 
Old  Testament.  The  story  of  how  these  books  came  down  to  us 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Christian  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  antiquarian,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  assistant  keeper 
of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  is  well  qualified  to  tell 
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•     HKBKKW    .M.\NLSCRIPT  OF  THE   PROPHETS, 

written  in  a.d.  916,  nnw  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  earliest  manuscript  of  the 
Old  Testament  bearing  a  precise  date. 

Courtesy  of  Harper's  Magazint. 

that  Story.  Writing,  first,  of  the  origins  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Mr.  Kenyon  points  out  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  whatever 
from  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on 
two  translations,  or  "versions,"  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
One  of  these  is  the  Samaritan  version  ;  the  other  the  Greek  ver- 
sion, or  "Septuagint,"  so  named  from  the  "seveutj'  "  tfanslators 
by  whom  it  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  made,  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt  (B.C.  284-247).  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Old  Testament  since  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  schools  of  Jewish  com- 
mentators, known  as  the  Massoretes  (from  the  "  Massorah,"  or 
commentary,  which  they  attached  to  the  sacred  text),  and  to 
their  predecessors,  the  Talmudists.  Says  Mr.  Kenyon  (in  Har- 
per's  Magazine,  November)  : 

"For  about  1,800  years  \\*e  can  trace  it  [the  Old  Testament] 
back,  tho  only  half  that  period  is  covered  by  actually  e.xtaut 
copies.  The  Hebrew  Old  Testament  was  first  committed  to 
print  in  the  j-ear  148S,  eleven  years  after  a  portion  of  it,  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  had  issued  from  the  press.  Behind  these 
printed  texts  lie  a  great  quantity  of  manuscripts — hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  in  number;  the  English  bishop  Keunicott  jnib- 
lished  collations  of  634  manuscripts  in  1776-17S0,  while  the  Ital- 
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laii  schular  De  Rossi,  shortly  afterward,  adilctl  825  more  to  the 
hsi.  witliout  by  any  means  exhausting  the  number  of  extant 
copies.  But  an  examination  of  all  this  great  mass  of  authori- 
Mes  brings  to  light  two  striking  facts;  first,  that  all  of  them  con- 
tain substantially  the  same  text,  varied  only  by  obvious  niis- 
Kikes  and  slight  divergences  in  detail ;  and  secondly,  that  none 
•f  them  is  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  The  earliest  extant 
manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  assigned  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  earliest  manuscript  bearing  a  precise  date 
is  a  copy  of  the  Prophets,  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  a.d.  gi6,  while 
the  majority  of  the  manuscripts  belong  to  much  later  periods." 

In  dealing  with  the  New-Testament  books  we  are  confronted 
by  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions.  The  Jewi.^h  Scriptures, 
as  far  back  as  we  know,  were  recognized  as  sacred  books;  but 
the  New-Testauient  Scriptures  only  won  this  standing  gradually. 
Mr.  Kenyon  writes  on  this  point . 

"When  the  early  Christian  missionaries  wrote  the  books  which 
now  form  our  New  Testament,  they  did  not  write  them  as  sacred 
books  on  the  same  level  as  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Psalms,  nor 
were  they  at  first  so  regarded  by  those  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
St.  Paul  wrote    letters  to  the  various  communities  in  which  he 
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PAPYRUS  BOOK  OF  THE  SFVFNI H  CKNTURY, 

containing  parts  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi  in  the  Greek  Septuag- 

int  version  ;  now  at  Heidelberg. 

Courtesy  of  I/arper's  Magazine. 

was  interested,  just  as  hundreds  of  his  contemporaries  wrote  let- 
ters to  their  friends.  We  have  now,  thanks  to  the  discoveries 
made  of  recent  years  in  Egypt,  numbers  of  such  letters,  written 
in  the  first  and  subsequent  centuries  of  our  era,  and  written,  as 
his  must  have  been  wrilteji,  on  papyrus;  so  that  we  know  just 
how  his  letters  to  the  Romans  or  Philippians  must  have  looked. 
We  can  even  produce  parallels  to  those  subscriptions  in  'large 
letters  '  in  his  own  hand,  which  he  mentions  at  the  end  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.  These  communications  would  no 
doubt  be  read  in  the  congregation  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
and  copies  of  them  would  often  be  sent  to  neighboring  churches  ; 
but  it  would  only  be  gradually  that  they  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sacred  or  inspired  literature.  Similarly  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  but  memoirs  of  the  Master's  life,  written  down  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  oral  narratives  of 
those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  and  recipients  of  his  teach- 
ings. Man}'  such  narratives  were  compiled,  as  we  know,  from 
St.  Luke,  which  have  now  perished,  because  they  never  attained 
the  distinction  of  being  recognized  as  authoritative  by  the 
church  at  large.  Only  gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  did  the  five  narratives  which  now  stand  at  the  head  of 
our  New  Testaments  single  themselves  out  and  receive  recogni- 
tion as  the  authentic  and  inspired  records  of  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth  and  for  the  dissemination  of  his  Gospel  throughout  the 
Roman  world." 

The  Christian  records  were  not  only  written  on  very  perishable 
material,  but  were  also  for  a  long  time  the  special  objects  of 
attack  by  the  authorities.  It  was  not  until  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourth  century  that  Christianity  became  the  official  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  freedom  was  secured  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  To  this  period  may  be  assigned  the  two 
oldest  and  most  authoritative  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible, 


the  Codex  Vaticanus  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library  ai  Rome 
siu«e  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  discovered 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischen- 
dorf.  and  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

From  this  statement  of  facts,  it  appears  how  great  is  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  New  Testament  enjoys  over  the  writing  of 
the  majority  of  the  classical  writers.     Mr.  Kenyon  concludes: 

"We  owe  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  great  works  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature — .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Hor- 
ace, Lucretius,  Tacitus,  and  many  more— to  manu.scripts  written 
from  900  to  1500  years  after  their  author's  deaths,  while  of  the 
New  Testament  we  have  two  excellent  and  approximately  com- 
plete copies  at  an  interval  of  only  250  years.  Again,  of  the 
classical  writers  we  have,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  score  of  copies 
(often  less) ,  of  which  one  or  two  usually  stand  out  as  decisively 
superior  to  the  rest ;  but  of  the  New  Testament  we  have  more 
than  3,000  copies  (besides  the  very  large  number  of  versions), 
and  many  of  these  have  distinct  and  independent  value." 


THE   QUAKERS   OF  TO-DAY. 

I^'HE  Quakers  have  always  exerted  an  influenceoutof  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  Altho  they  have  never  been 
able  to  count  more  than  200, 000 of  their  faith  in  the  whole  world, 
they  have  been  foremost  in  humanitarian  and  progressive  move- 
ments, aiding  especially  in  the  reform  of  the  pri.son  system  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  "In  their  peace  teachings,  in  their 
standards  of  practical  morality  and  philanthropy,  to  some  extent 
even  in  their  ideas  of  theology."  says  Mr.  Benjamin  Standish 
Baker,  writing  for  the  Boston  Transcript  (October  25),  "they 
have  always  held  doctrines  that  men  of  all  sects  or  of  no  sect  are 
now  coming  to  as  discoveries."     He  continues: 

"  Dress  preserved  Quakerism  through  its  barren  middle  stages, 
and  the  abolition  of  dress  as  a  cult  marks  its  renaissance.  For 
two  hundred  years  after  the  advent  of  George  Fox's  famous 
leather  breeches,  the  burden  of  Quaker  teaching  is  embodied  in 
these  lines  of  counsel  to  Friends'  children  : 

Dress  not  to  please,  nor  imitate  the  nice  ; 
Be  like  good  fiiends,  and  follow  their  advice. 
The  rich  man,  gaily  cloth'd,  is  now  in  hell, 
And  Dogges  did  eat  attired  Jezebel. 

"But  in  modern  America  there  is  little  need  of  the  severity 
that  was  just  enough  when  men  dressed  more  gaily  and  unprac- 
tically than  the  most  modish  woman  of  to-day.  The  Friends  of 
to-day  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  way  men  dress.  Neither 
do  they  find  it  wise  to  put  themselves  in  the  same  category  with 
tlie  Salvation  Army  by  making  their  own  dress  an  outward  sign 
of  doctrines  that  are  now  common  enough  among  all  decent 
l)eople." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Time-Spirit  is  making  the  same  inroads- 
upon  Quakerism  as  upon  other  religious  practises  and  beliefs. 
Tlie  "Friends"  no  longer  protest  with  the  same  insistence  that 
they  once  showed  against  the  "heathen  "  names  of  the  months 
and  the  days  of  the  week.  "First  day"  and  "first  month,"  and 
tlie  singular  pronouns  "  thou  "  and  "  thee, "  are  still  used  oflSciall)-, 
and  in  some  families,  but  more  for  sentiment's  sake  than  be- 
cause they  are  deemed  essential.  The  "Quaker  meeting"  of 
fifty  j-ears  ago  is  almost  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  many 
Friends'  churches  pastors  are  employed,  hymns  are  sung,  and 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  adminis- 
tered.    Mr.  Baker  writes  further : 

"The  supported  ministers  now  common  among  the  Friends  are 
made  possible  by  the  absence  of  a  creed,  which  allows  the  in- 
spired individuals  of  a  congregation  to  adapt  their  system  to  new 
needs.  The  '  Discipline  '  [the  Quaker  book  of  regulations]  pro- 
vides the  details  for 'recognizing  '  as  a  minister  an^^  member, 
man  or  woman,  who  has  shown  marked  fitness  and  ability  in 
preaching,  instruction,  or  pastoral  work.  No  special  training 
has  been,  or  is  now  thought  necessarj',  tho  education  is  an  ad- 
mitted advantage.  A  supported  ministry  is  agaiust  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Friends.     'But  it  had  to  come,'  said  a  Friend,  who- 
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did  most  to  gcL  the  new  system  recognized.  '  Pastoral  work  by 
the  members,  elders,  and  overseers  didn't  keep  up  the  congrega- 
tion. We  were  dying  out  for  lack  of  methods  suited  to  the 
times,  and  the  paid  in  mister  was  the  only  means  of  safety.  As 
with  ministers,  so  with  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  They  are 
not  widely  approved,  but  where  they  answer  the  desires  of  a 
congregation,  the  latter  is  left  free  to  decide  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Baker  looks  for  a  reunion,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  of 
the  two  Quaker  sects,  the  Orthodox  and  Ilicksite  Friends.  On 
this  point  he  writes: 

"The  doctrinal  differences  are  more  sucli  in  name  than  in  sub- 
stance, for  tlic  Hicksites,  while  calling  Jesus  a  man,  say  that  he 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  complete  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  final  authority  has  been  declared  tiirough  him.  Ob- 
viously this  difference  is  a  very  thin  bulkhead  to  withstand  the 
rush  of  the  organizing  tendency.  The  original  partizans  of 
Hicks  were  not  all  of  his  opinions  :  all  shades  of  belief  were  in- 
cluded, from  the  semi-atheism  of  the  famous  Lucieiia  .Mott  to 
good  stiff  orthodoxy. 

"Important  practical  results  would  follow  such  a  union.  Both 
branches  have  done  much  to  provide  schools  for  the  society. 
The  Hicksites  maintain  Swarthmore  College  in  Pennsylvania; 
the  Or.thodox  Haverford  College,  and  many  excellent  secondary 
schools — the  famous  Penn  Ciiarter  School  of  Philadelphia — are 
supported  by  both  branches.  Work  for  the  Indians  and  negroes, 
work  for  the  temperance  cause  and  for  universal  peace  has  been 
done  by  each  branch,  while  the  orthodox  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  missionary  work.  The  differences  are  slight,  and  the 
demand  for  practical  effectiveness  is  so  great  that  Quaker  unity 
is  like  to  take  its  place  alongside  the  other  varieties  of  Christian 
unity  and  cooperation  that  are  everywhere  becoming  stronger." 

The  Quakers  have  now  no  objections  to  religious  organization, 
and  at  the  recent  session  of  their  "  Five- Year  Meeting"  in  In- 
dianapolis, the  Orthodox  Friends,  representing  a  total  member- 
ship of  some  95,000,  became  an  organized  denominational  body. 


WHAT  IS   THE    BASIS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CERTAINTY? 

THIS  question  is  silre  to  come  at  one  time  or  another  to  the 
religious  believer.  Thoughtful  and  earnest  minds  can  not 
but  ask.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  our  religion  is  true?  The 
more  the  issues  involved  in  religion  are  understood,  the  more 
imperative  becomes  the  desire  for  certainty  that  we  are  build- 
ing upon  the  rock  and  not  upon  the  sand.  The  answer  of  Prot- 
estantism has  been  that  the  Bible  is  the  impregnable  rock. 
The  disposition  among  Roman  Catholics  has  been  to  regard  the 
authority  of  their  church  as  the  basis  of  Christian  certainty. 
Among  the  radical  schools  of  religious  thinkers  the  tendency  is 
to  accept  the  individual  consciousness  as  the  seat  of  authority  in 
religion.     Which  of  these  answers  is  true? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stalker,  of  Glasgow,  an  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  who  considers  this  problem 
in  a  recent  address  printed  in  the  London  Expositor  (Novem- 
ber), takes  the  position  that  each  of  the  three  points  of  view 
stated  contains  part  of  the  truth.     First,  as  to  the  Bible  : 

"There  are  many  who  feel  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
how^  a  book  which  is  apparently  careless  in  regard  to  some  modes 
of  truth  should  be  absolutely  trustworthy  in  others.  Why  does 
not  tlie  old  rule  of  logic  apply,  falsiis  in  una,  faisus  in  omni 
bus?  I  am  not  sure  that  the  newer  theology  has  realized  how 
difficult  a  task  it  has  on  hand  when  it  undertakes  to  prove  that  a 
book  which  exhibits  a  disregard  of  truthfulness  as  to  fact  and 
history  is  infallible  in  what  it  states  about  life  arvd  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  conviction  of  the  church 
about  truth  may  be  deep  and  still  deepening,  while  its  own  faith 
in  the  traditional  method  of  proving  it  is  giving  way.  There  is 
nothing  in  theology  so  mutable  as  Apologetics.  The  arguments 
by  which  the  church  recommends  its  convictions  are  dependent 
on  changing  conditions  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  point  from  which  the  defense  is  directed  may  be  abandoned 


without  confidence  in  the  citadel  being  in  the  least  impaired. 
This  is  probably  the  case  with  belief  in  the  Bible  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  probably  true,  as  the  representatives  of  a  reverent 
criticism  allege,  that  not  only  interest  in  the  Bible  but  reverence 
for  it,  as  a  message  from  heaven  for  salvation  and  as  the  unique 
guide  to  a  holy  life,  is  on  the  increase  instead  of  on  the  wane, 
altho  the  apologetic  relied  upon  a  short  time  ago  to  prove  its 
divinity  has  been  given  up." 

Considering,  next,  the  Roman  Catholic  plea  f»r  a  recognition 
of  "the  authority  of  past  ages  "  as  the  basis  of  religious  certainty. 
Dr.  .Stalker  says: 

"There  was  once  a  time  when  Rome  was  so  inaccessible  and 
the  Pope  so  distant  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  world 
that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  surround  the  head  of  the 
church  with  a  reverence  almost  amounting  to  deification  ;  but 
Italy  is  now,  through  the  multiplication  of  the  facilities  of 
travel,  a  highway 
over  which  every  cul- 
tivated person  passes, 
and  the  fierce  light  of 
publicity  shines  even 
on  the  Pope.  Every 
one  knows  what  kind 
of  man  PioNonowas, 
during  whose  pontifi- 
cate this  extraordi- 
nary decree  fof  jiapal 
infallibility]  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  it  re- 
quires an  amount  of 
credulity  difficult  in 
these  realistic  times 
to  command  to  con- 
nect the  notion  of 
infallibility  with  a 
character  so  common. 
The  glare  of  histori- 
cal research  is  falling 
more  and  more  un- 
sparingly on  the  pre- 
ceding occupants  of 
the  papal  chair,  and 
no  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  the 
office  and  the  occu- 
pant of  it  can  do  much  to  mitigate  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  infallible  insight  into  truth  can  have  been  the  j^rerogatives 
of  some  of  these.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  has 
erected  an  insuperable  barrier,  which  will  be  felt  with  ever- 
increasing  poignancy  as  time  goes  on.  between  the  Christian 
religion,  as  represented  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  intellect 
of  the  world. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  jirinciple  to  which  such  grotesque  ex- 
pression has  been  given  by  the  Romish  Church  is  a  true  one. 
There  is  a  legitimate  sanction  which  the  truth  derives  from  the 
fact  that  many  centuries  have  believed  in  it  and  lived  upon  it; 
and  the  attem])t,  of  which  we  are  hearing  so  much  at  present, 
to  ]iush  the  nineteen  Christian  centuries  entirely  aside  and  go 
back  totally  untrammeled  to  the  original  documents  of  our  relig- 
ion, is  one  to  which  only  a  modified  assent  can  be  given." 

Turning  to  the  third  argument,  which  would  tend  to  make 
personal  experience  the  sole  gage  of  religious  truth.  Dr.  Stalker 
declares ; 

"Strongly  at  least  as  I  believe  in  the  reality  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  in  the  immediate  and  joyful  certainty  which  it 
produces,  I  have  never  been  able  to  think  that  this  certaintj' 
could  survive  if  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were  thoroughly 
undermined — if.  for  example,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  super- 
natural birth  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  our  Lord  were  fables. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title  of  Dr.  Dale's  contribution  to 
the  subject  now  under  discussion  is  'The  Living  Christ  and  the 
Four  Gospels.'  His  purpose  was  to  bring  out  the  evidential 
value  of  the  presence  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  heart;  yet  his 
masculine  sense  told  him  that  this  is  only  one  hemisphere  of  the 
truth,  the  other  being  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  history. 

"On  theother  hand,  however,  the  certainty  of  personal  experi- 
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ence  lends  tho  strongest  support  both  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  which  one  has  to  acknowletlge  as  the  birthplace  of  one's 
own  s|)iritual  life,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  original 
witness  to  the  existence  of  those  forces  which  have  made  one 
what  one  is;  indeed,  this  may  be  so  strong  as  to  beget  in  the 
mind  a  prejudice,  thoroughly  reasoned  and  perfectly  justified, 
against  everything  which  would  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
church  or  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures." 

Summing  up,  then,  Dr.  Stalker  contends  that  "the  certainty 
on  which  religion  is  suspended  is  a  threefold  cord,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  hang  all  the  weight  on  a  single  strand." 
Religious  truth  is  "revealed  in  Scripture,  borne  witness  toby 
the  church,  and  realized  in  individual  experience." 


DEBT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  TO  THE  PREACHER. 

THE  extent  of  the  contribution  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  this 
country  which  has  been  made  by  clergymen  is  probably 
not  generally  realized.  As  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Quayle,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  list  of  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations who  have  served  the  United  States  in  various  secular 
capacities  is  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  challenge  attention. 
We  can  hardly  forget,  observes  Dr.  Quayls  at  the  outset  of  his 
investigation,  that  America  was  "settled  by  religious  colonists, 
and  in  a  day  when  the  parson  (meaning,  as  Lowell  has  told  us, 
the  chief  person)  was  a  sort  of  citadel  in  a  community."  He 
goes  on  to  say  (in  The  Methodist  Review,  September-October)  : 

"Huguenots  under  Coligny  settled  the  Carolinas;  the  Puri- 
tans, Massachusetts  ;  the  Baptists,  Rhode  Island  ;  the  Quakers, 
Pennsylvania;  the  American  Puritan  immigrated  to  Connecti- 
cut ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Oxenstiern  founded  New  Sweden  ; 
the  Dutch  Protestant  founded  New  Amsterdam  ;  philanthropist 
Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia;  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore 
founded  Maryland.  In  Virginia,  which  was  at  the  first  a  settle- 
ment of  decayed. gentry  and  refuse  from  the  jails  of  England, 
the  church  was  an  afterthought,  and  the  clergy  comparatively 
inconsequential  and  lacking  in  popularity,  as  witnesses  the  legal 
case  in  which  Patrick  Henry  defeated  them,  in  their  just  attempt 
to  collect  what  was  but  their  legitimate  salary,  when  the  com- 
munity wished  to  pay  them  in  fiat  money.  Roger  Williams, 
preacher,  founded  Rhode  Island.  William  Penn,  preacher,  was 
the  father  of  the  Friends  Communion  in  America ;  Oglethorpe 
brought  with  him  from  England  John  Wesley  as  evangelist  to 
America;  John  Robinson  at  Delft  had  more  to  do  with  the 
launching  of  the  Mayfiinver  and  the  emigration  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  liberty  their  province  fathered  than  any  man,  or  than  all 
men.  That  is  to  saj',  John  Robinson,  preacher  of  the  Puritan 
Church,  was  more  influential  in  shaping  the  subsequent  history 
of  America  than  Carver,  or  Winthrop,  or  any  other  Puritan 
governor.  America  will  always  be  in  his  debt.  He,  to  use  a 
figure,  helped  to  freight  the  Mayflower  and  then  pushed  it 
from  the  shore.  His  sermon  on  the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  is  lit  with  a  glow  of  statesmanship  and  prophecy.  Thus 
the  clergyman  was  in  the  veins  of  American  life.  He  was  not 
injected.  He  was  and  will  always  remain  a  constituent  of  the 
blood." 

The  preacher,  continues  Dr.  Quayle,  serves  the  state  not  only 
through  his  own  talents  but  also  as  the  father  of  a  family. 
"God  has  not  shown  a  better  place  to  be  born  or  nurtured  than 
under  a  manse  roof."     We  quote  again  : 

"As  illustrative  of  this,  notice  that  Peter  Stuyvesant,  ablest  of 
the  Dutch  governors  of  New  Amsterdam,  was  a  preacher's  son  ; 
that  Adoniram  Judson,  greatest  of  American  missionaries,  save 
William  Taylor,  was  a  preacher's  son  ;  that  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  a  preacher's  son  ;  that  Timothy  Dwight,  who  turned  Ameri- 
can youth  away  from  French  atheism,  was  a  descendant  of 
Jonathan  Edwards;  that  the  second  Timothy  Dwight,  a  re- 
nowned college  president,  was  a  preacher's  son  ;  that  Henry 
Clay,  the  great  compromiser,  was  the  same;  that  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  the  poet,  was  descended  from  John  Eliot,  'Apostle  to 
the  Indians '  ;  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  telegraphy, 
and  in  consequence  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race. 


was  a  preacher's  son  ;  and  that  Senator  Dolliver  is  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  clergyman.  Presidents  Arthur  and  Cleveland  were 
preachers'  sons ;  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  was  a  preacher's 
daughter;  the  Field  family— including  Henry  M.  Field,  the 
editor,  David  Dudley,  and  Stephen  J.  Field,  lawyers,  and  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  Caljle  fame— were  a  i)reacher's  sons.  So 
were  Holmes  and  Lowell,  poets  whose  names  are  perfume  sweet. 
Louis  Agassiz  was  a  preacher's  son.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  daughter  and  son  of  a  preacher 
household.  But  why  go  farther?  The  Beecher  household  is 
proof  positive  of  the  amazing  contribution  the  clergy  make 
through  their  children  to  the  public  benefit." 

Harvard,  the  first  college  in  the  New  World,  was  founded  by 
the  Rev.  John  Harvard.  Yale  was  founded  by  ten  ministers 
who  "each  contributed  a  gift  of  books,"  Bishop  Berkeley  being 
also  among  its  earliest  patrons.  Harvard  had  Increase  Mather 
as  one  of  its  great  presidents,  and  Edward  Everett,  who  was  a 
preacher.  Yale  had  Ezra  Stiles,  Timothy  Dwight,  Theodore 
Woolsey,  Noah  Porter,  and  again  a  Timothy  Dwight.  Prince- 
ton had  Jonathan  Edwards,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  Dr.  McCosh. 
Williams  had  Mark  Hopkins,  "who  himself  is  a  catalog  of  great 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  force."  Dr.  Quayle  writes 
further : 

"The  preacher  has  ever  been  a  man  of  letters.  Making  ser- 
mons is  as  certainly  creative  as  making  poems.  The  preacher  is 
capable  of  expressing  thought  with  clearness,  force,  and  elo- 
quence, so  that  for  him  to  become  an  author  is  a  natural 
sequence.  The  clergy  has  produced  some  distinguished  editors, 
such  as,  among  ourselves  [Methodist  Episcopal  Church],  Abel 
Stevens,  John  P.  Durbin,  Edward  Thomson,  Daniel  Curry, 
Gilbert  Haven,  D.  D.  Whedon,  and  the  all-remembering  J.  M. 
Buckley.  In  other  denominations  have  been  such  men  as 
Irenseus  Prime,  Lyman  Abbott,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  and  the  late  gifted  William  C.  Gray.  Among 
writers  of  books,  enroll  these  names  as  illustrative  ot  the  preach- 
er's prevalence  and  potency  in  the  field  of  letters:  ,  .  .  Theo- 
dore Parker,  aberrant,  pugilistic,  yet,  as  all  must  confess,  bril- 
liant ;  William  Ellery  Channing,  chaste  in  life  and  thought  and 
expression,  a  poet  of  no  mean  repute  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  who  held 
himself  with  solitary  fidelity  to  his  preaching  craft,  j-et  wrote 
'O  little  town  of  Bethlehem,'  and  whose  sermons  have  the 
literary  instinct;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  late  minister  of  the  Brick 
Church,  author  of  '  Fisherman's  Luck,'  which  contains  some  of 
the  daintiest  human  touches  which  have  of  recent  years  spilled 
tears  upon  the  cheek,  'And  the  Other  Wise  Man,'  which  is 
doubtless  destined  to  be  a  classic,  like'  Rab  and  His  Friends  '  or 
'  Fishin'  Jimmy,'  and  whose  dainty  volume,  'The  Poetry  of 
Tennyson,'  the  poet  himself  thought  was  the  noblest  interpreta- 
tion of  'The  Idyls  of  the  King'  that  had  been  made  during  his 
life;  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  whose  books  are  anthological  rather 
than  creative,  but  always  helpful ;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  whose 
brochure, 'A  Man  Without  a  Country, 'had  in  the  days  of  our 
national  peril  a  beautiful  and  effective  usefulness;  Edward 
Eggleston,  whose  American  novels  help  set  the  pace  for  delinea- 
tion of  character  indigenous  to  our  American  life  ;  Sheldon, 
author  of '  In  His  Steps, '  a  book  which  has  given  a  direction  for 
righteousness  to  many  minds  ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  ser- 
mons are  substantial  contributions  to  literature,  and  are  of  mar- 
velous range  and  expression,  so  that  if  Robertson  of  Brighton  is 
to  be  jilaced  among  the  literary  worthies  of  England,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  must  be  listed  with  Hawthorne  and  Motley  and 
Cable  and  Howells  as  exponents  of  the  literary  conception  of 
America." 

To  this  array  of  names  are  added  many  more.  There  are  few 
national  activities,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Quayle,  in  which 
the  clergy  have  not  had  a  share.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Glover  pre- 
sented a  font  of  type  to  Harvard  in  1638,  and  induced  Stephen 
Day  to  go  to  America,  where  he  issued  the  first  book  printed  in 
this  country,  namely,  the  "Psalms  in  Meter."  Pere  Marquette 
was  a  discoverer  whose  spirit  "haunts  the  great  lakes  as  the 
shadows  haunt  the  woods."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  founder 
of  Hamilton  College,  was  for  forty  years  a  missionarj'  among 
the  Indians,  and  helped  to  negotiate  treaties  with  them.  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asburj'  were  among  the  first  abolitionists  of  the  coun- 
try, presenting  to  General  Washington  for  his  signature  a  peti- 
tion for  freeing  the  slaves.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet 
introduced  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

In  brief,  concludes  Dr.  Quayle,  enough  has  been  said  to  make 
evident  the  accuracy  of  the  title  "The  Debt  of  the  Republic  to 
the  Preacher." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN'S  TRIP  TO   SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN.  Colonial  Minister  in  the  present 
British  cabinet,  sails  for  South  Africa  toward  the  end  of  this 
month.  He  purposes  to  study  conditions  on  the  siiot  for  some 
twelve  weeks,  returning  to  London  early  in  March.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  impart  a  dramatic  interest  to  this  newest 
departure  of  tiie  very  up-to-date  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  step  is 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  mighty  British  empire, 
and  it  is  believed  to  i)ortend  an  epoch-making  change  in  the 
government  of  the  vast  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  immediate  purpose  is  to  untangle  the  maze  which 
has  proved  so  bewildering  to  Lord  Milner,  the  British  High 
Commissioner  in  South  Africa. 

The  Colonial  Minister  will  visit  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  He  may  even  ex- 
tend his   tour   to   "that  great  polygon  of  African   soil"   called 

RlKxlesia.  Of  the 
regions  mentioned, 
the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River 
Colony  comprise  the 
absorbed  Dutch  re- 
publics. Now,  the 
difficulty  to  be  faced 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  that  every  one  of 
these  South  African 
colonies  has  prob- 
lems of  its  own  inde- 
pendently of  the 
others.  Thus  in 
Cape  Colony  there 
is  a  native  Dutch  or 
Boer  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  legislative 
power.  This  party 
is  called  "the 
Bond,"  and  its  pro- 
ceedings caused  a 
formidable  agita- 
tion for  the  suspension  of  Cape  Colony's  constitution.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  consent  to  the  suspension.  Natal 
has  a  parliament  that  is  loyal  enough,  but  the  colony  is 
small  and  weak.  The  Orange  River  is  overwhelmingly  Dutch 
and  requires  large  appropriaticns  for  the  repatriation  of  the 
Boers.  The  Transvaal,  where  the  gold-mines  are,  is  the  great 
problem.  It  contains  the  Rand,  or  mining  regit  n,  and  is  con- 
fronted with  a  labor  problem  complicated  by  a  negro  or  (kafir) 
question.  As  for  Rhodesia,  which  lies  somewhat  outside  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  present  trip,  "the  British  position" 
there  "  is  by  no  means  secure." 

So  much  for  the  details  of  this  grand  tour,  which,  however,  has 
one  general  purpose.  That  purpose  is  the  federation  of  South 
Africa  into  a  great  self-governing  community  on  the  Australian 
model.     As  the  London  Times  puts  it : 

'■  Ever  since  the  course  of  the  war  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  destiny  of  South  Africa  was  to  be  British,  it  has  been  plain 
that  the  goal  of  its  political  development  would  be  federation 
under  the  British  flag.  To  that  consummation  a  muliiplication 
of  sovereign  local  parliaments  might  constitute  a  grave  delay. 
Federal  union  involves  a  delicate  balancing  of  state  rights  and 
national  supremacy  which  needs  careful  and  deliberate  prepara- 
tion. Fully  developed  state  parliaments,  with  a  matured  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence  as  separate  and  sovereign  units,  do 
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not  lightly  consign  any  portion  of  their  responsibilities  into  the 
bands  of  a  new  central  and  controlling  body.  Australian  experi- 
ence shows  that  federal  ami  state  feeling  may  (K'casionally 
diverge,  though  in  that  young  and  vigorous  commonwealth  the 
}>olitical  adaptability  of  the  race  neither  has  been,  nor  will  be, 
slow  to  find  solutions  for  difficulties  not  insuperable  aliho  novel. 
To  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  argument  against  a  premature 
fostering  of  provincial  parliaments  applies  with  special  force." 

This  seems  to  mean  that  South  Africa  as  a  whole  will  get  a 
federal  constitution  as  the  fulfilment  of  Lord  Kitchener's  gen- 
eral promise  of  self-government  when  .self-government  became 
timely.  In  fact  the  London  Times — and  it  si)eaks  with  author- 
ity on  suclj  a  point — insists  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  trip  is  "to 
carry  out  the  great  scheme  of  imperial  unity  on  which  he  has 
set  his  heart."  Nor  is  the  trip  to  be  construed  as  a  slap  at  Lord 
Milner.  the  High  Commissioner  now  on  the  ground: 

"It  [.Nfr.  Chamberlain's  trip]  would  not  have  been  proceeded 
with  at  all  had  it  not  approved  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
High  Commissioner.  Happily  Lord  Milner  thinks,  and  we 
doubt  not  rightly  thinks,  that  the  presence  of  his  oflicial  chief  on 
South  African  soil  for  a  period  of  some  three  months  will  have 
the  best  results  for  South  Africa,  and  will  strengthen  his  hands 
for  the  work,  arduous  indeed,  but  full  of  hope  and  promise,  there 
yet  remains  for  him  to  do." 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  people  will  not  believe  it.  The 
Daily  Xews  (London)  asserts  roundly  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  to  go  to  South  Africa  because  Lord  Milner  has  made  a  mess 
of  everything: 

"Like  the  man  who  slew  the  albatross,  it  is  fated  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  must  bear  South  Africa  round  his  neck  for  the  rest 
of  his  journey.  Like  Frankenstein  he  must  go  to  subdue  his 
own  creation.  He  can  not  and  dare  not  withdraw  Lord  Milner: 
he  must  go  out  to  control  him.  .  .  .  He  [Lord  Milner]  is 
absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  master-passion — hatred  of  the 
Boers.  He  cares  not  who  he  may  have  with  him.  as  long  as  he 
can  carry  on,  within  the  bounds  of  peace,  all  the  malignity  of 
war.  No  solemn  treaty,  no  pledged  word,  stands  between  this 
man  and  his  purpose.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  treaty  of 
peace  before,  in  direct  breach  of  its  terms,  he  caused  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  several  Boer  commandants  to  whom  am- 
nesty had  been  promised.  Those  men  would  be  in  prison  now 
if  the  Boer  generals  had  not  pleaded  with  Mr.  Chamberlaiti. 
There  was  nothing  more  clearly  understood  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference than  that  the  Boer  rank  and  file  should  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  Lord  Milner's 
first  act  was  to  try  his  utmost  to  force  that  oath  upon  every  Boer 
with  the  alternative  of  exile;  and  there,  again,  it  was  only  the 
pleading  of  the  generals  at  their  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  obtained  a  change  of  policy.  Again,  there  was  nothing 
more  clearly  understood  in  the  treaty  of  peace  than  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  at  the 
present  moment  many  hundreds  are  being  detained  in  their 
places  of  exile,  '  longing, '  like  the  ghosts  in  Virgil,  '  for  the  other 
shore,'  tho  many  offer  to  pay  for  their  own  passage  home.  War 
is  over,  and  the  right  of  imprisonment  is  ended.  But  Lord 
Milner  can  not  forget  or  forgive.  A  new  class  of  human  being 
has  been  invented,  under  the  title  of  'undesirable,'  and  because 
this  petty  satrap  does  not 'desire'  their  presence,  hundreds  of 
brave  and  honest  men  are  to  be  kejit  awav  from  their  native 
land." 

This  is  putting  the  case  against  Lord  Milner  strongly.  The 
Boer  complaint  in  regard  to  him  is  that,  instead  of  putting 
Dutch  and  English  on  an  equality,  he  is  striving  to  favor  his 
countrymen  and  to  extinguish  the  conquered  race.  This  Lord 
Milner's  cliampions  in  the  English  press  deny.  Says  one  of 
them  in  The  Fortnightly  Re7'ieu>  (London)  : 

"Every  man  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  South  Afri- 
can problem  in  1897  knew  that  the  offer  of  the  High  Commission- 
ership  to  Lord  Milner  and  his  acceptance  of  it  were  indications 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  determination  to  unravel  the  tangled 
knot  in  South  Africa,  or  if  unraveling  were  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  deftest  fingers,  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  other  alterna- 
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tive.  Tboji©  politicians  and  writers  who  are  uusv  LoiU  Mihier's 
bitterest  critics  hailed  his  appointment  with  acclamation,  tho 
t!  r    have  known   that   the   inevitable  consequences  of  S(j 

si^  it  a  selection  woiiKl   be  a  struggle  with  the  South  Afri- 

can Dutch,  not  for  British  supremacy,  but  for  the  equality  of  all 
white  men  within  the  area  known  as  British  South  Africa." 

Lord  Milncr's  great  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boers  was  his  recom- 
mendation that  their  surplus  lands  be  bought  for  British  settlers 
as  a  means  of  Anglicizing  the  South  African  region.  The  point 
is  thus,  WUl  Lord  Milnergo?     The  Speaker  (London)  fears  not: 

"The  Government  have  tied  themselves  too  tightly  to  Lord 
Milner  to  supersede  him  and  put  a  practical  man  in  his  place. 
The  only  resource  is  to  effect  his  supersession,  without  acknowl- 
edging it,  through  the  presence  of  his  official  superior." 

But  in  fairness  to  Lord  Milner  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  him  would  have  overwhelmed  not  only 
Lycurgus  and  Solon,  but  all  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  the  Transvaal.  There  are  not  enough 
black  men  to  work  the  gold  veins.  The  state  of  affairs,  as  set 
forth  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  is  curious  : 

"The  supply  of  native  labor,  in  spite  of  good  wages  from 
which  the  native  can  save  an  amount  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
savings  of  a  European  in  a  similar  situation,  is  checked  by  sub- 
stantial causes.  The  native  is  an  agriculturist  at  heart,  and 
mining  is  a  disagreeable  type  of  employment  to  him  ;  there  are 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  his  journeys  to  and  from  the  mines, 
which  are  sometimes  over  a  tliousand  miles  from  his  home  ; 
proper  shelter  and  means  of  transport  are  often  lacking ;  he  is 
deterred  by  the  want  of  faith  of  some  of  the  employers,  by  the 
frauds  of  labor  agents,  and  by  bad  treatment  at  some  of  the 
mines.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  his  point  of  view.  He 
wishes  to  marry,  to  have  land  and  cattle  like  his  fathers  with  the 
rest  of  his  tribesmen,  and  he  regards  work  at  the  mines  away 
from  home  and  wage-earning  in  general  as  a  temporary  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  capital  for  these  purposes.  The  custom  of 
lobola — i.e.^  the  marriage  gift  of  cattle  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
bride's  father — stands  in  the  way  of  many  Katir  marriages. 
The  practise  is  condemned  by  some  missionaries  and  others, 
who  mistake  its  nature  and  ignore  its  good  features,  but  it  cer- 
tainly brings  the  young  Kafir  early  face  to  face  with  the  need  of 
capital,  and  sends  him  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  mines 
in  search  of  it.  In  Rhodesia  the  value  of  the  custom  as  an  in- 
centive to  work  is  so  much  appreciated  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  essential  to  the  legality  of  native  marriages.  Owing  to 
the  high  wages  paid  at  the  mines  the  native  can  usually  earn 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  needs  in  a  few  months.  He  thus  attains 
to  the  realization  of  his  desire  just  as  he  has  become  sufficiently 
experienced  to  be  of  real  value  to  his  employer,  who  is  in  this 
way  constantly  losing  his  best  hands.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
white  employer  is  of  course  diametrically  0])pose(l  to  this.  In 
his  eyes  the  native  is  an  individual  to  be  trained  to  be  of  use  as 
a  permanent  portion  of  the  industrial  machinery,  which  must  be 
kept  going,  full  steam  ahead,  at  the  cost  and  sacrifice  of  ideals, 
black  or  white.  But  the  native,  if  his  mealies  are  ripe  for  har- 
vest or  his  lands  to  sow,  cares  nothing  if  the  industrial  machine 
is  stopped  till  his  return."  i 

Lord  Milner  is  said  to  favor  solving  this  labor  problem  by 
taxing  the  black  men  heavily  enough  to  make  them  work  in  the 
mines.  Another  idea  is  to  import  Chinese  labor,  but  there  is 
much  opposition  to  that.  White  labor  seems  inadequate  not 
only  in  quantity  but  in  all  other  respects.  Nor  is  this  labor 
question  the  only  one  confronting  the  Transvaal.  T/ie  Daily 
Mail  (London)  says  it  is  the  Government's  intention  to  saddle 
the  colony  with  the  ultimate  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  $500,- 
000,000  as  its  contribution  to  the  Boer  war  expenses.  A  great 
outcry  has  resulted.      The  Spectator  (London)  says: 

"Even  if  the  colony  could  raise  a  loan  of  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo  to-mor- 
row, it  would  be  better  worth  our  while  not  to  make  it  pay  us 
over  that  sum,  but  to  allow  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  spent 
on  reproductive  works,  such  as  railways,  irrigation,  and  roads- 
public  works  which  would  ultimately  enrich  the  country.     What- 


ever money  can  be  raised  from  the  colony  had,  in  our  view, 
better  be  put  back  into  it,  and  not  used  in  paying  the  imperial 
Government  for  war  expenses." 

The  task  confronting  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  estimated 
tiom  all  that  has  preceded.  Will  he  succeed?  la  considering 
this  question,  the  Temps  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  "is  no  longer 
young " : 

"He  is  sixty-six.  At  that  age  it  is  no  light  undertaking  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
according  as  he  goes  by  way  of  the  Cape  or  Suez  and  Durban, 
and  then  to  cross  the  vast  expanse  of  South  Africa.  One  must 
respect  the  energy  and  the  vitality  animating  this  frail  physique 
and  which  have  always  made  Mr.  Chamberlain  an  incomparable 
type  of  Anglo-Saxon  humanity.  And  from  the  political  point  of 
view  the  Colonial  Minister  need  not  regret  the  trip  that  takes 
him  away  from  England  and  from  Parliament  at  the  very  time 
Mr.  Balfour's — and  therefore  his — education  bill  gives  the  lie  so 
openly  to  his  former  radicalism  and  causes  such  serious  dissen- 
sion in  the  Liberal-Unionist  ranks." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


COMING    STRUGGLE   OF   SOCIALISM   WITH 
CLERICALISM    IN    GERMANY. 

EUROPEAN  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  preparations  of 
the  Social-Democratic  party  to  wage  war  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Center  party  in  Germany.  The  struggle  promises  to 
be  a  hot  one,  for  both  political  organizations  are  large,  aggres- 
sive, well  drilled,  and  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  their 
leaders.  The  object  of  each  organization  will  be  the  same — the 
capture  of  the  proletarian  vote.  The  Center  party  is  very  strong 
among  the  agricultural  laborers  in  the  southern  districts.  The 
Social  Democrats  have  been  gaining  among  the  wage-earners  in 


HYPOCRISY    IHEN  —  AND   NOW. 
Poor  pervert,  if  I  burn  you  at  the  Dear  Germany,   my  heartbreaks 

stake  I  suffer  more  than  you  do.  when  I  am  forced  to  load  j'our  back 

with  cannons  and  taxes. 

—Der  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

the  large  cities.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the  Center  loses 
to  the  Socialists  on  the  face  of  next  year's  election  returns,  the 
hold  of  the  Clericals  upon  Emperor  William  will  be  weakened. 
The  Osservatore  Romano,  official  organ  of  the  Vatican,  says : 

"From  numerous  indications,  easily  perceptible  here  and 
there,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Socialist  party  is  making  ready 
to  give  battle  to  the  Center  group  in  the  coming  elections  to  the 
Reichstag,  aiming  at  the  triumph  of  Socialist  candidates  even  in 
the  Rhine  provinces.  The  party  journals  deem  the  present  time 
auspicious  as  well  from  the  religious  as  from  the  economic  point 
of  view.  .  .  .  The  tariff'  dispute  is  to  do  duty  as  dynamite 
against  the  Center.  In  this  particular  the  Socialists  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  exaggerated  statements  of  the  protection  afforded 
agricultural  districts  in  Catholic  centers  and  upon  dissension 
that  will  thus  be  created  in  various  Catholic  workingmen's 
organizations." 

The  Vatican  organ  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  probable  out- 
come of  the  impending  contest.     The  Clerical  press  of  Germany 
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is  less  reserved.  Thus  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  says  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  is  not  afraid  of  the  Socialists,  altho  it 
will  meet  their  attack  prudently  and  with  no  vain  display  of  its 
own  resources.  The  Socialist  organs  meanwhile  are  getting 
ready  for  the  fray.  Tiie  Suit  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  orticial  periodi- 
cal of  the  Social-Democratic  party  in  Germany,  says:  "The 
struggle  with  the  Center  party  is  the  most  important  of  our 
immediate  political  tasks"  : 

"Clericalism,  since  the  Reformation  period,  has  had  its  claws 
clipped,  but  its  cliaracter  remains  unaltered.  In  one  very  im- 
portant respect  it  has  changed,  to  be  sure:  tlie  apex  of  its  might 
and  riches  lies  in  the  past.  Tlierein  also  lie  its  ideals.  If  its 
striving,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  time  ot  the 
crusades,  was  constantly  forward,  none  the  less  has  it  been 
during  the  past  few  centuries  ever  more  reactionary.  It  can, 
to  be  sure,  accommodate  itself  to  modern  conditions  when  it 
ueeds  must,  but  eveiy  efTurt  to  resloie  medieval  conditions, 
every   class   that    is   economically   an    exploiter   and  sets  itself 


A  SOCIALIST  VIEW  OF  CLERICALS  IN   GKK.MANV. 

How  the  clerical  Center  party  makes  it  easy  for  the  Nfoloch  to  get  the 
choicest  morsels  through  a  hunger  tax. 

—  Der  H'ahie Jacob  tStuttgart). 

against  social  progress,  gets  energetic  support  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy — but  this  implies  no  euU)gy  of  the  Protestant 
churches." 

Hence  the  only  scientific  attitude  of  the  Social  Democracy  in 
Germany  is  one  of  war  upon  Clericalism,  a  conclusion  heartily 
supported  by  Vorivdrts,  the  great  Socialist  daily  of  Berlin. 
This  paper  prints  statistics  in  proof  of  its  conteniion  that  the 
Center  party,  altho  its  votes  have  increased  from  one  election  to 
another,  has  not  grown  relatively,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  de- 
clined.    The  following  is  from  The  Speaker  (London)  : 

"  In  1903  the  Reichstag  is  dissolved.  With  the  bread  tax  as  an 
electioneering  plank  the  Socialists,  who  now  hold  fifty-seven 
seats,  may  well  come  in  with  greatly  increased  strength.  The 
Catholics  are  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty.  Strong  as  the 
hold  of  the  priest  unquestionably  is  over  the  Catholic  laboring 
classes,  in  industrial  circles  a  dear  loaf  may  cost  the  Catholics 
a  number  of  seats." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


DISOBEDIENCE   AT  THE   VATICAN. 

■pvON  KOMOLO  MURRI  is  a  very  able  and  fine-spirited 
^-^  young  Italian  priest  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  certain  officials  at  the  Vatican,  He  and  his 
supporters — all  claiming  to  he  Roman  Catholics— set  in  full 
swing  throughout  Italy  the  movement  known  as  Christian 
Democracy.  "They  dreamed,"  we  are  told,  "of  creating  a 
national  organization,"  and  "they  believe<l  themselves  capable 
of  wresting  the  working  classes  from  the  grip  of  the  materialis- 
tic Socialists."  Their  purpose  was  to  procure  an  abrogation  of 
the  papal  order  forbicUling  Roman  Catholics  in  Italy  tc»  vote  at 
national  elections.  "But  on  the  all-important  question  of  the 
temporal  power  tiiey  were  radically  unsound."  Don  Murri  be- 
lieved in  holding  that  question  in  abeyance  until  the  church  had 
effected  "the  practical  evangelization  of  the  people."  The  move- 
ment spread  rapidly  until  Cardinal  Rampolla  felt  called  upon 
to  take  a  hand.  Through  one  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  de- 
partments he  issued  orders  that  the  question  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power  be  placed  first  in  all  agitation  of  the  kind  to  which 
Don  Murri  addicted  himself.  The  L'nita  Ca/Zo/ua  (I'lorence) , 
a  Clerical  organ,  hailed  Cardinal  Rampolla's  "instructions" 
with  joy.  The  I'oie  liei/a  I'ertta  (Rome)  did  likewise,  being  a 
semi-official  Vatican  organ.  Don  Murri's  own  organ,  the 
Doinani  d'  Ilalia  (Rome)  professed  entire  obedience,  and  so  did 
Don  Murri  himself.  Yet  a  Roman  Catholic  correspondent  of  tl:e 
London  Times  could  not  refrain  from  saying  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla's order: 

"Liberal-minded  Catholics  declare  it  to  be  the  most  narrow 
and  intolerant  official  document  issued  since  the  notorious  Sylla- 
bus of  Pius  IX.,  and  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  purely 
worldly  aims  of  the  Vatican  and  its  subordination  of  religious  to 
political  considerations.  Certain  points  in  the  'Instructions' 
are  praiseworthy,  as  .where  the  Catholic  Democrats  are  exhorted 
to  avoid  associating  themselves  with  the  revolutionary  Social- 
ist group  in  action  subversive  of  order  or  by  employing  language 
calculated  to  foster  hatred  of  the  upper  classes  among  the  masses. 
But,  apart  from  this.  Cardinal  Rampolla's  lengthy  letter  breathes 
throughout  that  absurd  enmity  to  the  Italian  Government  which 
has  ail  along  been  characteristic  of  his  political  policy.  The 
Christian  Democratic  party  had  thought  it  more  important  to 
aim  at  the  social  and  religious  betterment  of  the  people,  and  to 
assign  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  a  meicly  secondary  place.  Henceforth  every  Catholic 
journal  and  every  Catholic  Democrat,  in  his  private  as  well  as 
public  capacity,  is  in  duty  bound 'to  maintain  always  vividly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  conviction  of 
the  intolerable  condition  in  which  the  Holy  See  has  been  placed 
since  the  invasion  of  its  civil  princedom.'  No  Catholic  publica- 
tion is  hereafter  to  be  allowed  entrance  into  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries in  Italy  unless  it  be  redolent  of  this  spirit,  and  bishops 
and  presidents  of  colleges  are  directed  to  see  that  this  regula- 
tion is  strictly  carried  out." 

Notwithstanding  the  "obedience  "  of  Don  Murri  he  soon  be- 
came, in  the  words  of  one  official  Roman  Catholic  organ,  "as 
active  and  as  audacious  as  ever."  He  actually  "described 
Catholicism  of  to-day  by  the  simile  of  a  beautiful  old  building  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  covered  all  over  with  unsightly  stucco 
and  incongruous  additions — all  of  which  must  be  removed  by 
Christian  Democrats  before  the  church  could  be  seen  in  all  its 
beauty.'  Don  Murri  also  declared  himself  for  "a  free  church 
in  a  free  state."  In  short  he  was  considered  a  living  instance  of 
the  proposition  that  those  who  are  loudest  in  preaching  the  duty 
of  obedience  are  not  always  themselves  models  of  perfect  sub- 
mission. However,  he  made  a  sort  of  peace  with  the  authorities 
and  is  now  what  some  people  would  call  squelched.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Tablet  (London)  notes  that  Don  Murri's  movement, 
"now  so  happily  nipped  in  the  bud,"  has  much  in  common  with 
a  similar  movement  condemned  in  recent  vears  in  the  United 
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EDWARD   VII.    AND  HIS  QUEKN. 

The  King  and  Queen  in  front  of  the  Law  Courts  (Temple  Bar)  in  their  new  procession  carriage  (swung  higher  than  usual  to  permit  the  crowds  to 
see)  drawn  by  the  famous  eight  cream  horses,  October  25,  1902.  Lord  Mayor  (his  hat  was  stolen  at  Temple  Bar  and  not  recovered)  Dimsdale  with 
city  sword  and  scabbard  at  the  extreme  left  on  horseback.     City  Alderman,  Sheriffs,  etc.,  standing  near  the  wheel. 


States.      And    tbis   is  what   the    Frankfm  ter   Zeitutig   has   to 
say  : 

"The  latest  phase  of  the  Roman  curia's  struggle  against 
Christian  Democracy  and  against  its  ablest  leader,  Don  Murri, 
is  not  taken  very  seriously  by  the  initiated  for  the  reason  that 
the  Vatican  can  as  little  contend  against  natural  development, 
against  progress,  and  against  economic  advancement  as  can  any 
other  power  in  the  world.  The  irreconcilables  of  the  Vatican 
always  forget  that  between  1870  and  1902  thirty-two  years  have 
passed  and  that  to  the  young  Catholic  element  the  conflict  be- 
twen  religion  and  patriotism  is  a  superfluity.  The  abstention 
policy  of  the  Vatican  threatens  to  collapse.  Even  upon  the  less 
enlightened  Catholics  a  conviction  is  dawning  that  the  Rampolla 
policy  of  envy,  which  speculates  upon  the  downfall  of  united 
Italy,  harmonizes  little  with  a  religion  of  love.  This  conviction 
has  been  deepened  by  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
by  the  increase  of  Italy's  prestige,  for  both  circumstances  tend 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an  Italian  crash." 

However,  concludes  this  commentator.  Italian  Catholics  say 
nothing,  not  so  much  from  the  state  of  their  minds,  but  because 
they  take  the  Pope's  advanced  age  into  consideration.  Expecta- 
tion of  a  conclave  shortly  causes  the  postponement  of  many  mat- 
ters relating  to  Vatican  political  policy. —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EDWARD   Vli.   AS  A   MORAL   EXAMPLE. 

"  I  "HE  King  of  England  can  greatly  strengthen  his  throne  by 
■■•  being  good.  This  thought  emanates  from  the  London 
Daily  News.  It  was  inspired  by  the  recent  royal  progress  of 
Edward  VII.  through  the  London  streets.  The  King  went  in 
state  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  financial  center  and  back 
by  way  of  South  London  and  Westminster.  The  civic  sword 
was  surrendered  to  the  sovereign  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had 
had  his  official  hat  stolen  and  who  was  therefore  less  gorgeous 
than  a  Lord  Mayor  is  expected  to  be  in  ceremonies  of  the  kind. 
But  he  was  pretty  gorgeous  nevertheless.  As  for  the  King,  he 
owed  the  great  character  of  the  day,  according  to  the  London 
daily  above  mentioned,  to  the  fact  that  Queen  Victoria  "raised 
the  throne  from  the  gutter,"  and  it  points  out  how  Edward  VII. 
can  make  himself  a  moral  example  : 

"We  ask  of  the  King  and  we  expect  of  him  that,  like  his 
mother  before  him.  he  should  make  his  life  and  the  life  of  his 
court  a  thing  in  which  we  may  feel  a  national  pride  and  to  which 


we  may  look  for  a  standard  of  conduct.  We  ask  of  him  that  he 
should  set  his  people  an  example  of  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing, and  that  he  should  use  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  to 
stem  the  tide  of  luxury  and  license  which  is  sweeping  over 
society.  We  demand  no  puritanical  standards  of  conduct ;  but 
we  ask  that  his  pleasures  should  be  such  as  may  be  reflected  in 
the 'innocent  merriment'  of  his  people  and  not  such  as,  being 
imitated,  would  bring  misery  and  ruin  to  thousands  of  the  poor 
toward  whom  his  responsibility  is  so  great.  We  would  have 
King  Edward  VII,  'a  king  indeed  ' — a  king  not  of  the  Norman 
feudal  type,  nor  of  the  Tudor  patrician  type,  nor  of  the  Stuart 
tyrant  type  ;  but  a  king  after  the  pattern  of  our  ideal  King 
Arthur,  who,  tho  he  lives  only  in  myth  and  story,  is  the  most 
precious  model  of  kingship  that  we  have,  the  kingship  of  charac- 
ter, chivalry,  and  noble  purpose." 

Great  Britain  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of  "the 
Edwardian  period,"  observes  Tlie  Westminster  Gazaiie  (Lon- 
don^) ,  "and  we  may  naturally  ask  ourselves  what  there  is  to 
report  of  it  "  : 

"The  circumstances  are  not  quite  as  they  were  even  four 
months  ago.  It  was  the  chief  regret  of  the  postponed  corona- 
tion that  we  could  never  again  restore  the  particular  conjunction 
of  events  which  was  to  have  given  such  a  luster  to  the  end  of 
June.  We  had  peace  and  the  blessed  relief  from  the  long  lin- 
gering and  dangerous  warfare  which  inflicted  wounds  without 
glory.  We  had  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  to  celebrate  and 
the  accession  of  a  popular  sovereign  ;  we  had  the  great  gathering 
of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  the  succeed- 
ing four  months  we  have  fallen  back  more  or  less  into  the  regu- 
lar routine,  and  there  is  the  inevitable  touch  of  disillusionment 
in  our  public  affairs.  We  have  embarked  on  the  task  of  settlin..^ 
South  Africa,  and  find  it,  if  not  more  difficult  than  serious  people 
supposed,  at  least  much  less  simple  than  average  opinion  imag- 
ined. We  have  had  our  colonial  conference,  and  it  has  left 
behind  it  the  moral  that  sentiment  must  not  be  forced  into  too 
rudely  practical  chantiels.  And  now  we  are  plunged  into  a 
domestic  controversy  which  promises  to  be  as  bitter  as  any  in 
this  generation,  and  which,  after  all  the  adjurations  of  wise  men 
that  \\e  should  bestir  ourselves  and  put  our  national  education 
on  a  sound  educational  footing,  threatens  to  throw  tis  back  for  a 
further  term  of  years  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of  sectarian 
conflict.  And  in  the  mean  time  we  still  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
the  exhaustion  or  impracticability  of  our  governing  classes." 

This  is  pessimistic  enough,  but  other  comment  is  the  reverse. 
"The  King  has  set  his  people  a  noble  example, "  says  The  Merit- 
ing- Post  (London) ,  and  Tlie  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  calls 
Edward  VII.  "the  father  of  his  country." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMELIA  E.   BARR. 


A  CONTINUATION   OF   "THE  BOW  OF  ORANGE 

RIBBON." 

A  SO.NG  OF  A  SlNGLK  Note.     By   .Amelia   K.  H.irr.     Cloth,  iH  x  7^i  in.,  33° 
pp.     Price,  J1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

UNDUE   credit  has  been  given  to  the  so-called  founders  of  the 
present  school  of  historical  loiiiaiice,  Anthony  Hope,  Winston 
Churchill,  Richard  Major,  Miss  Johnston,  and  the  rest.     Why 
should  not  those  authors  who  were  vs-riting  historical  romances,  and 
successful  ones,  long  before  this  class  of  fiction  had  become  a  popular 
craze,  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  credit  ?    Mr.  Altshek-r  was  writing 

historical  novels  of  a  very  high  order 
years  before  the  recent  romance  de- 
luged us,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr 
wrote  deservedly  popular  books  along 
the  same  line,  tho  in  quite  a  different 
style,  long  before  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zeuda"  gave  such  an  impulse  to 
books  of  its  class.  Mrs.  Barr  clothed 
her  characters  in  old-fashioned  clothes 
and  then  proceeded  alonjj^  the  lines  of 
the  usual  love-story.  If  the  Old- 
World  flavor  of  "  The  Bow  of  Orange 
Ribbon  "  was  not  of  the  strongest,  it 
was  strong  enough  to  create  an  illu- 
sion to  those  numerous  readers  who 
took  pleasure  in  the  book. 

Her  latest  book  is  a  continuation 
rather  than  a  sequel  of  the  earlier 
work,  and  of  its  kind  it  is  a  very 
good  story.  It  is  for  readers  not  too 
sophisticated  in  literature  and  not 
too  advanced  in  years,  and  is  quite 
as  historical  in  its  atmosphere  as  many  more  pretentious  works  of  the 
same  school,  and  not  overloaded  with  their  irrelevant  historical  detail, 
lugged  in  often  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  the  author's  knowl- 
edge. More  than  this,  the  heroine  is  not  made  to  live  through  more 
adventures  than  necessary.  This  heroine  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 
She  is  a  pleasant  little  person,  usually  obedient  to  her  grandparents 
and  parents,  and  a  far  more  real  individual  than  those  infallible  but 
pert  misses  who  have  figured  as  the  heroines  of  so  many  historical 
novels.  Maria  is,  indeed,  a  heroine  whose  example  it  would  be  safe  to 
point  out  to  the  most  carefully  watched  young  person. 

The  episode  of  Maria's  gradually  awakened  interest  in  her  fiancee  is 
very  naturally  portrayed,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  have 
been  weakened  by  the  episodes  which  occur  after  Maria's  going  to 
England. 

A    BRAINY    LOVE    AFFAIR. 

Our  Lady   of   the    Beechi  S.      By    the    Baroness   von   Hutten.      Cloth, 
5  X  7>i  in.,  279  pp.     Price,  $1.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

NO  matter  how  schools  or  fads  may  rule  the  literary  hour,  a  strong, 
clean-cut  love-story  will  always  be  in  the  fashion.  For  human- 
ity may  be  as  protean  as  its  possibilities  permit,  and  yet  never 
get  away  from  its  fundamental  passion.  Even  when  love  is  rebel  to 
every  law,  it  fascinates  by  its  inalienable  charm.  One  of  its  most 
sympathetic  phases  is  when  it  beats  with  fierce  desire  at  the  door  of  a 
heart  which  may  not  open  to  it  because  the  key  to  its  lock  is  righteous- 
ness. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches"  is  a  sweet,  balsamic  love-story,  very 
simple  and  human,  original  in  manner,  and  of  an  interest  that  never 
flags.  It  is  modern,  yet  with  no  cynicism,  and  intense  in  a  quiet  but 
compelling  way.  Tho  the  author  has  a  German  name,  she  is  an  Amer- 
ican woman.  The  Anglo-Sa.\on  mind  tinctured  with  Teutonic  sen- 
timent can  evolve  very  pretty  love  fiction.  "The  Initials"  is  ample 
proof  of  this,  and  in  its  tone  of  homely  truth  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Beeches  "  is  a  literary  descendant  of  that  famous  novel  of  the  Baroness 
Tautphoeus,  the  daughter  of  Chancellor  Erskine. 

It  begins  with  an  interchange  of  letters  between  an  unknown  German 
woman  and  an  unknown  professor  who  has  written  a  scientific  book. 
"  The  direct  reason  for  my  writing  is  this,"  she  says  in  her  first  letter. 
"The  little  pointed  shadows  of  the  new  beech  leaves,  dancing  over 
the  ground,  have  reminded  me  of  your  shadow  theory,  and  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  you  really  believe  in  that  theory,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  a  poetic  idea  belonging  to  your  pose  as  '  The  Pessimist.' 
Do  you  really  think  that  no  life  can  be  judged  alone,  '  without  consid- 
eration of  the  shadows  of  other  lives  that  overlap  it '  ?  " 

'•  The  Pessimist"  answers  the  lady,  after  four  weeks  I  But  he  writes 
a  lengthy  and  rather  coquettish  letter  for  a  scientist  dealing  in  retorts 
not  of  the  "retort  courteous '"  order.  In  a  novel,  one  is  liberal  in 
granting  strained  assumptions,  hoping  the  result  may  condone  any 
irresponsibility  in  the  premises.     The  lady  who  loved  to  wander  in  her 


beech  forest  would  hardly  have  written  in  this  way,  and  the  middle- 
aged  scientist  scarcely  have  responded  as  he  did.  But  everything  goes 
beautifully  after  this  rather  generous  concession  in  the  matter  of 
likelihood. 

They  get  quite  intime  as  the  letters  ply  to  and  fro.      They  do  not 
"  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,"  but  they  uncover  that  interesU 
ing  organ,  and  exchange  views  in  a 
circumspect  way  as  to    its   beating. 
The  severest  incognito  is  maintained 
by  each  as  to  names. 

Of  course,  they  meet,  and  the 
reader  will  enjoy  what  happens  then 
far  better  if  nothing  is  told  about 
it  beforehand.  An  old  French  guide, 
Lucian  Bonnet,  and  his  wife  .\nnette, 
are  drawn  with  great  felicity.  The 
episode  of  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  of  a  little  son  who  had  died 
thirty-two  years  before  is  extremely 
clever,  tho  told  with  admirable  re- 
serve, or  rather  self-contr<jl. 

A  woman's  attitude  toward  nature 
nearly  always  savors  of  a  pose.  The 
Baroness  von  Hutten  does  not  have 
quite  such  an  arrure  pens^e  about 
her  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  yeg. 
etative  world  as  "  Elizabeth  in  her 
GeiTuan  Garden";  but  not  even  Dr. 

Saxe  could  detect  in  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches"  any  atavistic 
"  throwback"  to  a  Hamadryad.  She  is  more  at  home  with  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  has  woven  a  dainty  woof  from  their  emotions.  The  story 
appeared  serially  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  it  is  better  taken  at  a 
single  draft. 

TRAVELS  IN  AN   UNKNOWN  COUNTRY. 


THF.   BARONESS  VON   HUTTEN. 


Through  Hiude.n  Shenshi.     By  Francis  H.  Nichols. 
333  PP-    Price,  $3.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Cloth,  6x  8>i  in.. 


IT  is  a  frequent  statement  in  the  mouths  of  the  wise  that  the  liter- 
ature of  travel  is  almost  completed — that  is  to  say,  travel  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
when  Bayard  Taylor  delighted  his  country  with  mere  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  people  strange  to  them  ;  not  travel  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  which  implies  investigations  into  the  ethnology,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  and  terrestrial  magnetism  of  the  regions  visited.  So  far 
as  pioneer  work  in  travel  is  concerned,  or  mere  accounts  of  experiences 
under  strange  conditions,  the  world,  except  the  Polar  regions  and 
Tibet,  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  well  covered  ;  and  yet  here  is  Mr. 
Nichols  revealing  to  us  the  fact  that"  concerning  a  region  in  China,  a 
land  which  has  been  known  ever  since  the  new  empire  in  Egypt,  the 
land  which  was  described  by  Herodotus  and  Marco  Polo,  which  Vasco 
da  Gama  was  seeking  when  he  circumnavigated  Africa,  which  Colum- 
bus was  seeking  when  he  discovered  America,  is  probably  almost  as 
dark  to  the  average  American  reader  as  it  was  to  the  Venetians  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  who  called  Mar- 
co Polo  "Marco  Millione,"  because 
he  said  the  great  Khan  was  rich. 

Undoubtedly  the  average  reader 
has  learned  from  the  newspapers 
that  it  was  to  Shenshi  that  the 
Empress-Dowager  and  the  inci- 
dental Emperor  fled  after  the  for- 
eign troops  had  stormed  Peking. 
lUit  what  sort  of  a  spot  Shenshi 
might  be  was  rather  hard  to  ascer- 
tain, inasmuch  as  but  half  a  dozen 
white  men  have  ever  seen  its  cap)- 
ital.  Mr.  Nichols  has  touched  light- 
ly upon  it,  very  much  as  Bayard 
Taylor  touched  lightly  upon  the 
lands  he  visited.  He  has  given  us 
a  narrative  of  his  journey  inter- 
mixed with  descriptions  of  peoples 
and  of  scenery  and  bits  of  philoso- 
phizing about  the  people,  in  the  fine 
old  style  of  travelers.  He  went  to 
Sian,  the  capital  of  Shenshi,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  misappropriate  a  fund  which  was  raised  by  The  Christian 
Herald  ioT  the  benefit  of  famine  sufferers  in  Shenshi.  He  entered  the 
country  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  toward  the  inhabitants  and  ap- 
parently has  emerged  with  a  feeling  of  humility. 

Mr.  Nichols's  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  is  very  different  from  the 
attitude  of  writers  who  have  lived  in  China  for  many  years,  as,  for 
example,  Mr.  Norman  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  that  he  attributes  honesty  not 
only  to  the  Chinese  merchant  whose  honesty  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, but  also  to  the  Chinese  servant,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  Chinese 
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who  live  in  Shenshi  except  a  few  mandarins.  Hut  while  he  is  express. 
Ing  his  awe  over  the  majestic  antiquity  of  the  Sons  of  Han  and  de- 
■cnbing  their  noble  manner,  their  worldly  shrewdness,  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  and  while  he  is  flinging  sarcasm  at  the  crude 
Americans  who  call  these  people  heathen,  he  expresses  his  hopes  that 
a  particularly  attractive  mandarin  has  not  had  his  head  cut  off.  His 
opinions  and  his  descriptions  are  not  always  in  accord.  He  tries  to 
-^ake  you  believe  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  barbarian,  and  yet  he  intro- 
duces into  his  book  accounts  of  Chinese  traits  which  seem  to  a  Western 
mind  altogether  barbarous.  His  story  is  fascinating,  however,  pict- 
tiresque  in  description,  and  told  in  an  attractive  manner. 


THE   CITY    OF  THE  JEW. 

The  Spirit  of  thk  Ghetto.  Studies  of  Ihe  Jewish  Quarter  in  New 
York.  By  Hutchins  Hapgood.  With  drawings  from  life  by  Jacob 
Epstein.  Cloth,  5  x  yK'n.,  31a  pp.  Price,  $1.35  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

THE  "Judengass,"  or  "ghetto,"  while  no  longer  a  single  street 
barred  off  at  night-time  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  still  retains, 
wherever  found,  the  insular  character  which  marked  its  original 
form.     Even  in  cosmopolitan  New  York  the  Jewish  quarter  is  a  region 
apart,  a  city  within  a  city,  having  a  language,  literature,  religion,  and 

politics  of  its  own,  with  temples 
and  playhouses  and  newspapers 
differing  by  the  width  of  a  world 
from  the  churches,  theaters,  and 
journals  that  are  no  farther  away 
than  the  Bowery  from  Broadway. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  commu- 
nity better  suited  for  sociological 
investigation  by  the  scientific 
"method  of  isolation  "  than  the  so- 
called  "East  Side"  of  New  York. 
No  wonder  that  "college  settle- 
ments" and  other  altruistic  col- 
onies there  abound,  and  that  much 
literature  showing  how  "  the  other 
half  lives"  has  already  been  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Hapgood's  book,  however, 
is  something  entirely  different  from 
the  sociological  studies  of  Jacob 
Riis  and  others.  It  is  artistic  and 
literary  in  its  purpose,  rather  than 
scientific  and  humanitarian.     As  the  author  says  in  his  preface  :, 

"  I  was  led  to  spend  much  time  in  certain  poor  resorts  of  Yiddish  New 
York  not  through  motives  either  philanthropic  or  sociological,  but  sim- 
ply by  virtue  of  the  charm  I  felt  in  men  and  things  there." 

This  charm  Mr.  Hapgood  communicates  to  his  readers  by  a  simple 
narrative  that  carries  one  through  the  cafes  and  theaters  and  even  to 
the  homes  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  the  natural  manner  and  casual  order 
in  w^hich  the  author  himself  visited  them.  He  discovers  not  only  new 
individuals,  but  new  races — actors,  poets,  scholars,  prophets,  and  re- 
formers— with  art  ideals  and  learning  farther  removed  from  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  America  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  on  this  side  of 
Russia  and  the  Orient. 

The  author,  whom  Abraham  Cahan,  the  greatest  novelist  of  the 
Ghetto,  declares  is  "  the  only  Gentile  who  knows  its  spirit,"  has  appro- 
priately selected  as  illustrator  a  rising  young  artist  of  the  Jewish 
quarter,  Jacob  Epstein  by  name.  Mr.  Epstein's  pictures  of  "sub- 
merged scholars"  (poor  rabbis),  "old"  and  "new"  Jewish  women, 
scenes  of  the  sweat-shop  and  the  cafe,  etc.,  are  full  of  the  "human  " 
element,  and  therefore  in  thorough  accord  with  the  sympathetic  de- 
scriptions of  Mr,  Hapgood. 


HUTCHINS  HAVGOOD. 


CONJURING  IN  THE  SANCTUARY. 

On  the  Cross.  A  Romance  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammerg-au.  By 
Wilhelmine  von  Hillern  and  Mary  J.  Safford.  Cloth,  s  x  yj^  in.,  442  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia. 

THE  sub-title  to  this  lengthy  novel  by  a  German  writer  who  has 
been  before  the  public  for  years  (and  with  this  very  book,  it 
would  seem),  furnishes  the  scope,  but  only  partially  reveals  its 
quality.  "A  Romance  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,"  in 
very  truth  is  such  drastic  romance  that  it  is  indubitably  sensational, 
and  has  a  flavor  of  irreligiosity.  A  young  countess,  who  is  a  wealthy 
widow,  goes  to  Ober-Ammergau  to  see  the  Passion  Play.  The  lady  is  a 
mondaine  and  wants  a  new  sensation.  Sbe  gets  it,  tremendously,  for 
she  falls  overwhelmingly  in  love  with  the  somber  peasant  who  per- 
sonifies the  Redeemer  in  the  spectacle  and  she  marries  him.  The  mar- 
riage is  a  secret  one,  for,  a  la  Iris,  by  the  terms  of  her  husband's  will 
she  forfeits  her  wealth  if  she  weds  again.  She  drags  the  peasant-hus- 
band through  misery  and  humiliation  until  after  their  child  dies,  and 
she  refuses  to  acknowledge  their  marriage  and  accept  the  consequent 


poverty.  He  goes  back  to  Ober-Ammergau  a  heartbroken  man,  and  once 
more,  with  deeper  appreciation  of  the  r61e  than  ever,  enacts  the 
Christ  in  the  religious  drama.  Then  the  woman  has  at  last  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  and  joins  him.  They  live  happily  together  until  he  die» 
during  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Passion  Play. 

So  much  for  the  bald  story.  But  the  author  has  dealt  with  her  theme 
in  a  way  to  provoke  discussion  and  certainly  merits  reproval  both  from 
a  literary  and  a  religious  standpoint.  As  a  writer.  Miss  von  Hillern  is 
a  blend  of  Ouida  and  Marie  Corelli.  There  is  a  strong  streak  of  passion 
verging  on  the  sensual  in  the  book.  After  depicting  her  heroine  as  so 
exalted  by  Freyer's  portrayal  of  Christ  on  the  cross  that  "  she  no  longer 
knew  whether  he  was  a  iiuni  or  Christ  himself — she  only  knew  that 
the  universe  contained  nothing  save  that  form — "  Miss  von  Hillern 
makes  her  employ  every  device  of  a  woman's  fascination  to  win  the 
simple  peasant.  Preyer  is  a  noble  character  throughout,  almost  as  if 
despite  the  author.  He  has  some  of  the  human  weakness  of  a  man, 
strong,  simple,  and  passionately  in  love,  but  altho  he  perhaps  trifles 
with  temptation  he  does  not  succumb  to  it.  He  is  consistent  and 
pathetically  fine,  but  the  woman  is  not.  She  is  too  hard  and  selfish  to 
have  ultimately  acted  as  she  did  in  returning  to  him. 

Sometimes,  in  her  phrenetic  ardor  over  her  theme,  the  writer  verges 
on  the  blasphemous,  and  the  way  in  which  she  invokes  mythology 
when  handling  some  vital  Christian  point  is  disgusting.  Yet  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  while  leaving  such  a  strong  impression  of  want  of  due 
respect  for  morals  and  religion,  when  calmly  analyzed  has  little  of 
either  in  substance.  It  is  something  of  a  literary  .curiosity  in  that  it 
has  an  evil  effluvia  which  is  due  to  superficial  suggestion  and  not  to 
cunningly  veiled  viciousness. 


MORE   COLONIAL   BREW. 


377  pp. 


Barbara  Ladd.     By  Charles  G.  D.   Roberts.    Cloth,  5J<  x  7^^  in. 
Price,  $1.50.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AFTER  "Janice  Meredith,"  "The  Conqueror,"  "Cardigan,"  and 
several  other  equally  impressive  romances  of  the  Colonial  times, 
it  would  seem  as  if  one  needed  some  strong  and  fresh  inspiration 
in  order  to  thresh  out  that  field  into  a  novel  again.  Mr.  Roberts's  "  Bar- 
bara Ladd"  hardly  has  that.  Smoothly  written,  with  good  character 
drawing,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  charms  of  nature  which  the  author's 
"  Kindred  of  the  Wild  "  would  lead  one  to  expect,  there  is  nothing  in 
plot,  setting,  incident,  or  style  to  give  individuality  to  this  novel. 

The  story  opens  with  the  flight  of  the  young  girl  of  fourteen  from  the 
roof  of  Mistress  Mehitable  Ladd,  in  the  small  town  of  Second  Hastings, 
in  the  austere  uplands  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  was  in  1769,  "when 
audacity  on  the  part  of  small  girls 
was  apt  to  meet  the  discouragement 
of  a  peculiarly  strenuous  discipline. ' ' 
The  spinster  aunt  was  sister  to 
Barbara's  father,  a  clergyman  whose 
clerical  labors  had  been  on  the 
Sawtusent,  Maryland.  "Her 
mother,  who  died  when  Barbara 
was  scarce  out  of  arms,  had  been  a 
bewildering  birth  from  the  kiss  of 
North  Wales  on  the  warm  south  of 
Spanish  passion." 

Her  Episcopalian  father  had 
reared  his  orphan  girl  to  outdoor 
life  and  its  habits.  So  it  was  a 
severe  strain  on  her  almost  wild  but 
sunny  temperament  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  a  conventional 
Congregational  aunt.  Mr.  Roberts 
prepares  you  for  his  heroine  very 

carefully,  and,  if  more  is  expected  of  her  than  the  book  reveals,  the 
author  has  himself  to  blame,  at  least  so  far  as  the  expectation  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  scarcely  indifference  or  carelessness  on  his  part  that  she 
is  little  more  than  a  capricious,  but  negligible  girl. 

The  story  is  of  the  slightest.  Barbara  runs  away  twice,  falls  in  love 
with  a  chivalrous  young  Tory,  and,  after  a  short  season  "in  gay  New 
York  "  of  that  time,  finally  marries  him.  That  is  about  all  there  is  to 
it.  She  is  pretty,  wilful,  and  fond  of  animals.  But  that  is  not  enough 
to  subjugate  a  reader. 

The  way  it  is  done  scarcely  atones  for  the  poverty  of  material.  Mr. 
Roberts's  style  is  neat,  well-balanced,  and  academic.  It  has  no  positive 
faults;  but  it  is  no  more  provocative  of  eulogy  than  is  cleanliness  in  a 
gentle  person.  The  picture  of  the  quiet  Connecticut  village,  all  of  the 
pastoral  touches,  indeed,  in  the  book,  are  charming.  They  are  the 
genuine  impressions  of  one  who  loves  sunlight,  clear  water,  woods  and 
their  denizens.  But  here  again,  tho  you  feel  that  the  author's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  material  brightness  of  nature  is  a  poet's  in  kind,  his  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments  is  not  a  poet's,  tho  we  know  from  other  work  of 
Mr.  Roberts  that  he  is  one. 


CHARLES  G.   D.  ROBERTS. 


The  statement  in  this  department  in  our  issue  of  November  i,  that 
Dr.  Eastman,  author  of  "  Indian  Boyhood,"  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
was  a  slip  of  the  memory.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 
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Royale  "  of  Balzac's  Works. 

Marcus  Benjamin 

Editor,  National  Musium, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Truman   A.  DeWeese 

Member  Editorial  Staff, 
"Chicago  Times- Herald." 

William  W.  Matos 

Member  Editorial  Staff, 

*'  Philadelphia  Evening 

Telegraph.'' 

Champ  Clark 

Member  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  Missouri. 

Clark  Howell 

Editor,   "Atlanta    Constitu- 
tion." 


Ex-Spcakcr    Thomas    B.    Reed's    Sp/e?idid  Library   of  the 

Best    Aftcr-Dinncr    Speeches,    Classic   and  Popular 

Lectures,  Famous  Addresses,  Stories,  etc.,  i?i  ten 

elegant  volumes,  superbly  illustrated  ivith  ffte 

photogravures  and  color  plates. 

HE  LIBRARY  OF  "MODERN  ELOQUENCE " 


a  peer.      Nothing  like  it  wa.s  ever  at- 


stands  without 

tempted  before.  Edited  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Modern  Leaders  of  Men,  ex-Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed 
(assisted  by  a  corps  of  editors  famous  wherever  the 
language  is  heard),  "  Modern  Eloquence  "  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  one  who  has  lived  close  to  those  who  made 
the  history  of  our  times. 

In  these  volumes,  the  reader  runs  the  whole  gamut  of 
eloquence,  from  laughter  to  tears,  from  pathos  to  ridi- 
cule ;  keen  satire  is  mingled  with  unctuous  humor ;  the 
strong,  trenchant  utterance  of  action  with  the  droll 
fancies  of  the  humorist. 

We  hear  the  applause  and  the  laughter,  we  surrender 
to  the  spell  of  the  words  ;  we   can   feel  the  tense  silence  as  the  speaker 
mounts  in  his  sublimest  flights,  then  hear  the  outburst  of   applause  as  the 
audience  catches  the  speaker  at  his  climax. 
One  sits  at  the  board  where  the  greatest  after-dinner  orators,  wits  and  humorists  are  at  their  best 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Joseph  H.  Cboate 
Lord  BeacoDsfleld 
James  G.  Blame 
William  M.  EvaiU 
John  Hay 
King  Edward  VII 
Ricbaid  Oloey 
Olivet  Wendell  Holmei 
Sir  Henry  living 
Cbailes  A.  Dana 
Robert  J.  Buidette 
Russell  H.  CoDwell 
Canon  Fariar 
John  B.  Gough 
Andrew  Lang 
Wendell  Phillips 
Josh  Billings 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Carl  Scburz 
Wu  Ting-F»ng 
Lyman  Abbott 
Charles  Dudley  Warner 
William  Cullen  Bryant 
Rufus  Cboate 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Arthur  J.   Balfour 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver 
Edward  Eggleston 
Horace  Poiter 
William  E.  Gladstone 
Chauncey  M.  Depew 
Edward  Eveiett  Hale 
Henry  Ward  Beecber 
Mark  Twain 
Henry  W.  Grady 
Joseph  Jefferson 
Bishop  Potter 
Setb  Low 
William  McKinley 
Geo.  William  Curtis 
Artemus  Ward 
John  B.   Gordon 
William  Jennings  Bryan 
W.  Bourke  Cochran 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
John  Morley 
John  Ruskin 
Paul  Du  Cbaillu 
Henry  M.   Stanley 
Henry  Watterson 
Chas.  Francis  Adams 
John  L.  Spaulding 
Justin  McCarthy 
James  M.  Beck 


One  listens  to 
those  master-minds  who  from  the  platform  have  swayed  multitudes,  and  held   men's  minds  captive  by  the  magic  of 
their  words. 

These  are  the  books  for  the  home — for  an  idle  hour — for  the  days  and  nights  of  preparation — for  an  even 
ing's  entertainment — for  the  future.     They  are  filled  with  living  thoughts  for  living  men. 

Here   DEPEW  puts   you  off  your  guard  with  a  laugh,  before  his  keen  blade,  wth  a  quick  thrust, 
drives  home  the  truth.     Here  may  be  seen  something  of  that  marvelous  power  and  poise  by  which 
BEECHER,  single-handed  and  single-voiced,  conquered  and  calmed  the  howling  mobs  in  English  halls, 
and  won  from  hostile  crowds  a  hearing  for  the  Union  cause.     Here  the  reader,  as  he   feels  the  thrill  of 
GRADY'S  immortal  words  on  "  The  New  South,"  realizes  something  of   the  wondrous  change  of  national 
feeling  wrought  by  "  the  velvet  splendor  of  that  mellow  tongue,"  and  how  it  was  that  by  that  banquet  speech 
in  a  single  night  the  speaker  "leaped  into  national  fame."     Here  such  men  as  GLADSTONE,  and  CHOATE, 
EVARTS  and  CURTIS,  HILLIS  and  GOUGH  reveal  in  their  words  something  of  the  secret  which  every 
aspiring  man  longs  to  penetrate — the  secret  of  power  over  the  minds  of  men. 
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A  FINE 

PORTFOLIO 

FREE 


A   large,    handsome  portfolio,   containing    ii    sample  photogravures    and 
chromatic    plates,    and    80    specimen    pages    of  brilliant    After-Dinner 
Speeches,  Lectures,  Addresses,  Anecdotes,   etc.,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  on  request.     With  this  we  will  also  submit  a  special  proposi- 
tion which  easily  will  place  this  great  work  in  your  possession. 


JOHN    D.    MORRIS    AND    COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 


ORSTirMKN:   HfferrlnK 
t  vour  nil\  ^•rti!*eint-nt  of 
Han.  Tliu!..  H.    KetKfB  Li- 
brary of  .M(xlern  EltniUfnoe 

In  TlIK    I.ITKBAKV    IllGFST  I  will 

be  pleAiied  to  rect  Ivf  portfolio 
of  winiple  pa^^!*'  phi)to(fr«vure« 
and   chromiilic  plnte^;    al.'-o  full 
particul&ra      regarding     bindings, 
prices,  etc. 
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Satisfaction  and  pride  go  with  the 

poist'isiun  of  an 

INGERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH 

Its  wonderful  timekeeping  qualities  have  made 
It  the  popular  watch  of  the  millions  and  the 
millionaire.  Every  Incersolu  is  fully  guaran- 
teed and  worth  many  times  its  cost  in  actual 
service.  Ask  your  dealer  for  an  Incersoll  and 
see  that  you  get  it.  If  you  don't,  sendus  a  dcHai^ 
and  you  will  receive  one  by  mail  prepaid. 

Booklet  Free.  Address  Dept.  17 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO..  67  Cortlaadt  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Best  Fire-escape 

is  precaution  against  fire.  Dumping  hot 
ashes  into  rickety  cans  or  barrels  is  a 
menace  to  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fire-proof. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Close  fitting 
lid  prevents  wind  scattering  ashes. 
Safest,  strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage 
can  made. 

Sold  by  house  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  l»ept.  K,  Clnolnnutl,  O. 


ar 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thk  Kn  kkakv  Diotur  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowiuti  books  : 

"A  History  of  the  American  People."-  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  (Harper  A  Brothers,  five  volumes, 
$17.50  net. J 

"Penelope's  Irish  Kxper  cnces."  Kale  Douglas 
Wigtjin.     tHougliton,  .\iiill  n  &  Co  ,  $a  00.) 

"The  MaiU  at  Arms  "-  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
(Harper  &  Hrolhers,  $1.50.) 

"  Kiiclid  :  His  Life  and  System."  —  Thomas 
Smith.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.35.) 

"The  Joy  of  Living "-  Herman  Sudermann 
Translated  by  Edith  Wharton.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  Citizen  in  his  Relation  to  the  Industrial 
Situation."— Henry  C.  Potter.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $1.00  net.) 

"  Jethro  Bacon  and  the  Weaker  Sex."— F.  J. 
Stiinson.     (Charles  Scribner's  Son's,  $1.00  ) 

"These  are  My  Jewels."— Stanley  Waterloo. 
(Coolidge  &  Waterloo,  Chicago.) 

"The  Little  White  Bird."  —  J.  M.  Barrie. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sous,  $1.50.) 

"The  Blue  Flower."  —  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  §1  50.) 

"  A  Captured  Santa  Claus." -Thomas  Nelson 
Page.     (ChUrles  Scribner's  Sons,  $0.75.) 

"  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy."— Anthony  Hope. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.50.) 

"  Pascal  and  the  Port  Royalists."— William 
Clark.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25.) 

"The  Right  Reading  for  Children."— Compiled 
by  Charles  Welsh.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  paper.) 

"The  Boy;  How  to  Help  Him  Succeed."— A 
Symposium  of  Successful  Experiences.  Nathaniel 
C.  Fowler.  (Oakwood  Publisliing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, $1.25.) 

"  The  Inevitable."— Philip  Verrill  Mighels.  (J. 
IJ.  Lippincot  I  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  A  Daughter  of  the  Snows."— Jack  London.  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  $i.so.) 

"Adam  Rush  "-  Lynn  Roby  Meekins.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Moody  Days."— Margaret  T.  Deaver.  (Mac- 
Gowan  &  Cooke,  Chattanooga,  $1.) 

"  The  Talk  of  the  Town."'— Elisa  Armstrong 
Bengough.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"A  Disciple  of  Plato."  —  Alligood  Beach. 
(Roberts  Publishing  Company,  Boston.) 

"  Erb."— W.  Pett  Ridge.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
paper,  $0.50.) 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Despair."— David  Starr 
Jordan.     (Elder  &  Shepard,  San  Francisco.) 

"If  I  Were  a  College  Student."  —  Charles  F. 
Thwing.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  fo.28  net.) 


"Light   Ho, 
Crowell  &  Co  , 


T.     Bullen.       (T.    Y. 


DeWitt 


-Edited 


Theodor 
(T.    Y. 

CT.  Y. 


Sir."— Frank 
$0.28  net.) 

"The  .Cardinal  Virtues."  —  William 
Hyde.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.28  net.) 

"  Daily  Maxims  from  Amiel's  Journal, 
by  Orline  Gates.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.28  net.) 

"Ways  of  Well-Doing."— Humphrey  J.  Des- 
mond.   (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.28  net.) 

"  Immensee."— From  the  German  of 
Storm  by  Bertha  il.  SchimmeUennig. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.28  net.) 

"In  Perfect  Peace."— Rev.  J.  R.  Miller. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.28  net.) 

"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."— A  study  of  Browning's 
poem  by  William  Adams  Slade.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  $0.50  net.) 

"New  York  Old  and  New."— Rufus  R.  Wilson. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $3.50  net.) 

"The  Elegy  of  Faith."— William  Rader.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.50  net.) 

"  How  to  Attract  the  Birds."— N el tje  Blanchan. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.35  net.) 

"  Men  and  Women."— Minot  J.  Savage.  (Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  $0.80  net.) 

"To-Day  and  To-Morrow."— Rev.  J.  R.  Miller. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.50  net.) 

"The  Coming  City."— Richard  T.  Ely.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.60  net.) 

"Delight  the  Soul  of  Art."— Arthur  J.  Eddy. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"Danny."-Alfred  Ollivant.  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Life  of  Ulrich  Zwingli."— Samuel  Simpson. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company.) 

"The  Smoke  and  the  Flame."-Charles  F.  Dole. 
(American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  $0.80 
net.) 

"The  Battle  with  the  Slum."— Jacob  A.  Riis. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $2.00  net.) 

"Fifty  Mastersongs. "— By  twenty  composers; 
edited  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  (Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany, Boston,  paper,  $1.50.) 


LITERARY  CRITICISM  English  and  Amer- 
ican.    All  reliable  sources. 
Eight  vols.,  S40.     Sent  on  approval. 
LOWC  &  MILLER.    15  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Independent 
Watches 

made  in  an  inde- 
pendent factory,  by 
reliable  workmen. 
We  can,  therefore, 
guarantee  with 
perfect  confidence, 
every  part  of  the  • 

Accurate-to-thc-Second 

Dueber-Hampden 
Watch, 

for  we  make  every  part  of  our  Watch 
— works,  case,  and  all.  Every  other 
manufacturer  must  get  some  portions 
of  their  watches  outside  and  depend 
on  the  honesty  of  others  for  the  relia- 
bility of  their  watch. 

FOR  5ALE  BY  DEALERS. 

Write   for  our   book  "Fraudulent  Watches." 
Sent  free  with  catalogue. 

Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Works, 

42  South  Street,  Canton,  O. 


i 


For  Your  SiutiA 

or  Library.  Very  few 
things  are  more  appropri- 
ate as  a  decoration  than  a 

Bust  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone 

the  noted  Engli.sh  Jurist, 
made  of  our  new  Fibio 
Coinposicion. 

We  offer  for  a  limited 
time  Blackstone's  Bust,  fin- 
ished in  \\hite  only,  size 
11  inches  as  illustrated  for 
$1.25,  prepaid,  east  of  Sli.'s- 
issippi  and  Missouri  Hivers. 
This  is  special.  If  you  are 
not  delighted  with  it,  or 
any  of  our  goods,  we  re- 
turn the  money 

Our  Art  Statuary  is  the 
only  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  Marble  and  Bronze 
because  its  perfect  detail 
and  artistic  f1ni.<^h  make  it 
difficult  to  detect  from  the 

genuine.    Besides,  the  colors  retain  their  original  beauty 

and  stand  washing  witli  water, 
liemit  to-duy.    We  give  factory  price,  as  we  are  exclti- 

sivu  nianutai  turers.    Illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

1747     HOLBORN    STREET, 
RACINE    JUNCTION,    WIS. 


Most  Acceptable  as  a 

HOLIDAY    GIFT 

to  any   member  of  the  Family. 

;  Home,  Library,  Sick  Room,  Studio,  OITice,  School  Room 


Trade 


THESTANDORETFE 


Mark 


An  Invalid'!)  Stand,   Easel,  Re-,  dine 

Stand,  Itook  Itest,  MukIc  8tand,  Card 

Stand,   Sewing:  Stand,   Itrawlni; 

liourd,  alllii  one  handiioine 

piece   of  fnrnttiire.     I'om- 

paclly  folded ;  iihlnped 

in  box  24  X  21  X  2; 


Thousands 
in  use  giv- 
ing the  best 
of  satisfac- 
tion.   Shipped   on   : 
proval,  freight  puld.     If 
not  as  represented,  money 
refunded.    All  adjustments 
are  automatic     Made  of  steel  tubing.    Fin- 
ished oxidized,  nickel  plated,  white  or  black 
enameled.    Handsome  booklet  tree. 

D.H.ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St.,  Mlamlsburg,  0. 


Readers  of  The  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publicatipn  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Write  for  our  book,  Systematic  Accounting,  which  explains 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  ti,  liazall  JUfir.  Co,, 
418-41a  £.  Water  SI.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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"Forty  Piano  Compositions."— Frederick  Cho- 
pin; edited  by  James  Huneker.  (Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  Boston,  cloth,  $2.50.) 

"Thelma."— Marie  Corelli      (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

"  Mv  Life  in  Many  States  and  in  Foreign  Lands  " 
—  George  F.  Train.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  $1.25  net.) 

"Our  Benevolent  Feudalism."— \V.  J.  Ghent 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  Weaving  of  Webs  "  Francis  W.  van 
Praag.     (R.  F.  Fenno  &  C!o.,  $1  50.) 

"The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain."— P.  H. 
Ditchfield.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $2.00.) 

"John  Ruskin  ;  The  Voice  of  the  New  Age."— J. 
S.  Montgomery.     (Jennings  &  Pye,  $0.35.) 

"In  God's  Out-of-Doors."— William  A.  Quayle. 
(Jennings  &  Pye,  $1.75  net.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Poems. 
By  L.  Frank  Tookf.r. 
[The   following    poems   are     quoted   from    Mr. 
Tooker's'  volume  of  verse  "  The  Call  of  the  Sea, 
and  other  Poems."    (The  Century  Company.)] 

HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

There  is  no  sorrow  anywhere, 

Or  care,  or  pain.     The  stinging  hail 
Beats  on  our  faces  like  a  flail. 
Green  water  curls  above  the  rail. 

And  all  the  storm's  high  trumpeis  blare. 
Whistles  the  wind,  and  roars  the  sea. 
And  canvas  bellows  to  be  free. 

Spars  whine,  planks  creak,-  I  only  smile. 

For  home  our  keel  creeps  mile  on  mile. 

I  bend  above  the  whirling  wheel 

With  hands  benumbed,  but  happy  face. 
Past  us  the  wild  sea-horses  race. 
Leap  up  to  seize  each  twanging  brace, 

Or  slip  beneath  our  lifting  keel. 

Dreaming,  I  see  the  scudding  clouds. 
And  ice  make  in  the  forward  shrouds, 

And  all  the  long  waves  topped  with  foam, — 

Yet  heed  them  not  :  I'm  going  home. 

Nightly  our  Northern  stars  draw  nigh. 
The  Southern  constellations  sink. 
Soon  we  shall  see  along  the  brink 
Of  these  cold  seas  Fire  Island  blink 

Its  welcome  in  the  frosty  sky. 

Beyond  that  light,  beyond  the  glow 
Of  our  great  city  spread  below, 

Thme  eyes  now  wait  to  welcome  me 

Back  where  my  heart  has  longed  to  be. 

CONCERNING   ONE. 

Had  she  any  dower 

When  she  came  ? 
Yes  ;  her  face  was  like  a  flower. 

And  her  soul  was  free  from  blame. 

On  her  cheek  a  rose-leaf  flame 
Ever  fluttered.     When  she  spoke, 
Then  for  me  the  morning  broke. 
Wore  she  any  crown 

When  she  died  > 
All  the  earth  seemed  sodden  brown, 

Tho  'twas  June  ;  and  children  cried, 

And  placed  flowers  at  her  side  ; 
And  the  paths  that  once  she  trod 
Seemed  highways  unto  God. 


IX   NOVEMBER. 

Oh,  mark  how  through  the  latticework  of  brown- 
November's  trees-the  lights  of  gray  skies  sift. 
No  birds  now  sing,  nor  any  shadows  shift 

Below  the  sunless  gables  of  the  town  ; 

But  brooks  run  tawny,  and  a  purple  crown 
Of  elder-tops  the  marish  hollows  lift. 
While  hunting  twitters  from  the  thickets  drift. 


THE   NEW    AND    WONDERFUL 

ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 

IMPORTED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THEODOKE  MVNDOILFF.  Optician 

1167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.    Send  for  Circular 
And  at  30  Fifth  St.,      .      PITTSBURGH,  PA 
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; STRENGTH 


''What  Women  Like  in  Men" 

A  Prudential  Life  Insurance  policy  is  an 
excellent  pa  sport  to  the  favor  of  the  fair.  It 
indicates  those  enduring  virtues  which  make 
for  the  stability  of  family,  home  and  nation. 


Vf  rite  for  Informaiion,  Dept.  R 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  President. 
HOME  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Self  Cleaning 


SIX  CARDINAL  POINTS 
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TIIEOI.DFOITNT.MN  PEN   18 
ATIII.NiiOFTIIEPAST. 

Advanced  mechanism  places  the 
"  I'OST  "  Pen  as  the  foremost  cue  of  the  world, 
"IT'S  THE  TEN  OF  ALL  PENS" 

and  is  receiving  more  favorable  comments  to-d; 
ttinnal?  other  makes  on  the  market.    Us  the 
only  pen  awardid  11  gold  medal aud  di- 

FloMia  at  the  .Acailemie  Parisienne  «i 
nventeurs  Industrlels  et 
Exposants,  Paris. 


self  of  your  old  pen  and 
have  the  BtST.   TIjo  "POST" 
has  been  endorsed  by  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace.  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  Mr  San- 
key.  H.  M.  Kdward   VII.,  King  of  (ireat 
Britain  ;  Com'd'r  Booth  Tucker  and  hundreds 
of  others,  also  recommended  by  over  200  of  America's 
foremost  magazines.    Write  us. 

POST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  119  W.14th  St..  New  York  City 


U'c-  take 

your  Old 

Pen  In  EzehanKC. 

OUR  INIQIE  PLAN. 

Asa  special  inducement  to 

introduce  the  "POST"  wc  have 

decided  to  supply  a  limited  number  of 

them  in  EXCHANGE  for  other  makes  at  a 

merely  nominal  cash  dtSerence.    Our  offer  en- 

ablesyou  to  ml  your- 


No  Leaking 
Durability 


SECTIONAL 
Book-Cases 

AND 

FILING   CABINETS 

-FOR 

XMAS^ 


Roller-bearing  non- 
binding  doors,  remo- 
vable (to  clean  or 
i  replace  broken  glass) 
b)    simply    uiibook- 
inir.    No  iinjlKlitlyJ 
'  iron    bands    or  pro- 
IrudiiiL,'  shelves.    Sec- 
'  tions  so  nicely  joined 
'together   that  appearance 
■"is  that  of  solid  case.    We 
are  the  Onlj   Seetinnal  Book- 

.     ,  ,  rase  Milkers  entitled  to  use  the 

(radr-miirk  ol  the  (iraiid  R«pld<  FiiiDiliire  At'oriatiiin  which 
means  the  best.  Sold  onlv  through  Jejiers.  If  no  dealer  in  your 
town  write  us.  '  Send  for  IliuslraleU  Calaluirue  L  showing 
dilferent  sizes. 

THEGUNNFUflNITURECO.,™rr^ 


00    Per  Section^ 


iip»  ard.  according  to  style) 
1  finish,  buys  the 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASi 


oiilv  kind   ha%in^   nbnol  u  tcl  J/ 

^^;|'  NON-BINDING  and         ) 
•  ^  SELF-DISAPPEARING) 

^    DOORS      I  ATKNTFI'). 

' -,    .      >'   I !    i  "Oil  Approval,"  »nb 

c.  i   *^  -   ].-,  t  I  '  rt-twrn    St  fvir  eipriise  if  noM 

[■--C-1     ?n""J  i"  f  very  w«y  lh«  niMt  iitrftctX 

"TC^O  »nil  'ho  handsomMt  si-clioniil  book-f 

r^' case  ever  offered.    Ask  for  Cata>/ 

r    •!  loeue  >'o.  P  I.  ) 

__  _:-TlieFRF,D  MACEV  CO.  Ud.  Maker.^ 

^of  Hi);h  lir.',.ic  iMi.,r,x  i.iurarv  l-uniiture,  Urand  Itapid",  Mlih.  ( 

>        Branihei:    Ne>»  York,  S9.CM5    Broa<l«r»v  :    BmIph,  l'8  Kedrfsl  St . 

,  Phil».l,-liihia.  N.  E-wr.  I3th  4  .Market  Sto.;    Chicago.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. ' 

CmI«I  llAfl^lo      For  superiority  of  desipn,  material.^ 

'  UOIQ  ineUaiSi   construction, workmanshipandflnlsh,. 

Mu-.v"   fiiiiiitiire  received  the  Gold  Medal,  the  highert> 

inlatboth  the  Pan  American  and  ('harlestonExpositionB,( 


SUR  TERRITET-MONTREUX 

3,300  feet  above  the  sea 
Summer  and  Winter  Resort 

newly  opened 
350  rooms 

old   reputation 
250  rooms 
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PALACE  HOTEL 
GRAND  HOTEL 


LAKE  Of  GENEVA 

Finest  panoramic  view,  easy 

walks,    forests,    orchestra* 

latest  improvements. 
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GERTRUDE  FCTTER  DANIELS' 

LATEST    NOVEL 


A  Modern  Realistic  Romance 

PRICE,    $1.50 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  Widney 
RAND,    McNALLY    &    CO. 

Chicago  and  New  York 


A  New  Little  Indian  Collar. 

Front,  2}^  inches. 
"Back,   2'/^  inches. 


Alani 


PERFECT=FITTING. 


At  Furnishing  Stores 


15c.  Kach. 
25c.  for  a. 


See  that  iMs 
trade-mark  is  on 


all  Collars  and 
Cuffs  vou  buy- 


If  your  furnisher  does  not 
keep  our  Collars  write  to  us 
and  we  will  send  your  order 
to  a  near-by  furnisher  who 
will  supply  you. 

Ask  for  our  New  Picture. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  4  CO., 

431  River  St..  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 


Sent  Free  for  30  Days 

In  order  that  our  patrons  may  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  the  bath  cabinet,  we  have  employed  an 
Expert  Physician  to  thoroughly  investigate  each 
patron's  condition  and 
send  Yree  advice  for  30 
days.  With  our  new  sys- 
tem of  question  blanks  we 
can  obtain  remarkable  re- 
sults without  cost  to  the 
patient.  Write  to-day  for 
question  blani^  and  free 
book. 

Good  Aeents  can  secure 
position  with  us. 

Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co., 764  Jefferson  St., Toledo. 0. 


1  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 

no  matter  where  it  is.     Send  description,  state  price  and 
ieam  how.    Est.  *9<.    Highest  references.    Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1797  N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


.\nJ  hollow  pipes  the  gale  ueross  the  down. 
Now  memorieu  like  voice*  till  the  gale— 

The  joy  of  haivestb  and  the  hop«>s  of  springs, 
And  songs,  tho  felt,  unsung,  and  griefs  that  pale. 

And  loves  that  flush,  and  hopes  that  lift  on  wings- 
And  sunlight  on  the  silent,  winter  hills. 
Thrilling  anew  the  heart  that  sorrow  thrills. 


•     A    I'OET. 

Three   things  he  knew  :    the   shock   that   sorrow 

brings. 
The  woodland's  secrets,  and  one  woman's  heart. 
These  made  the  gamut  of  his  flame-wrought  art— 
Grief,    truth,    and    love:     from    these    the    poet 

springs. 


PERSONALS. 

How  David   B.  Hill  Became    a  Democrat.— 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  David  H.  Hill  ran  away  from 
school  in  his  native  village  of  Havana,  Chemung 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  Syracuse  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. 

He  made  a  plucky  fight  for  work  at  all  sorts  of 
things  in  the  strange  city,  but  in  vain,  until  one 
day  he  stopped  a  gentleman  on  the  street  and 
begged  him  to  give  him  a  "job."  The  stranger 
happened  to  be  Dean  Richardson,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
"Why,  certainly,  my  lad,"  was  Mr.  Richardson's 
reply,  "but  what  sort  of  work  can  you  do?  We 
need  a  lot  of  men  to  work  my  railway,  but  I'm 
afraid  you  are  a  little  too  small  for  that  sort  of 
of  work,  don't  you  think  so  yourself.'"  To  the 
surprise  of  the  railway  director,  young  Hill  re- 
plied, "Why,  I  can  sell  papers  and  candy  and 
cigars  on  the  trains  if  you  will  let  me."  The 
"butcher  boy,"  who  is  such  a  pest  on  all  trains 
nowadays,  was  an  unknown  quantity  at  that  time, 
so,  pleased  with  the  lad's  originality,  Mr.  Richard- 
son gave  him  a  written  consent  on  the  spot. 

In  his  capacity  of  train-boy,  young  Hill  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  seeing  famous  politicians 
while  on  their  way  to  and  from  Albany,  and  to 
their  various  informal  debates  while  en  route  the 
train-boy  listened  with  open  ears.  The  Democrats 
who  used  these  trains  seemed  to  the  bo}''s  mind 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  so  he  adopted  that  as  his 
party.  So  ardent  did  the  train  boy  become  that 
he  absolutely  refused  to  handle  a  Republican 
newspaper  on  the  train,  altho  there  were  re- 
peated demands  for  them.  One  day  a  passenger 
—who  proved  to  be  Lucius  Robinson,  afterward 
governor  of  the  State— asked  the  boy  why  he  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  "I 
don't  keep  it,"  was  the  saucy  reply,  "I  wouldn't 
help  spread  the  rot  that  old  Greeley  writes.  Why, 
sir,  I  am  a  Democrat !  " 

Young  David  B.  saved  up  $500  out  of  his  earn- 
ings as  train-boy,  then  very  sensibly  went  back 
again  to  school. 

Speaking  of  his  first  campaign  speech,  Mr.  Hill 
said  in  an  interview  some  time  ago  : 

"  When  I  was  a  youngster  at  school,  I  used  to  be 
called  pale,  thin-faced,  slight  and  slender,  and  so  I 
was  repeatedly  selected  by  the  teachers  to  '  speak 
a  piece  '  whenever  there  were  any  visitors  to  the 
school.  I  suppose  it  was  because  they  imagined 
that  on  account  of  my  appearance  I  would  im- 
press the  visitors  as  being  studious  and  therefore 


A  National  Benefaction 

If  it  be  true  that  "  that  man  is  a  public  benefactor  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before," 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  man  who  creates  good  citizens  where 
before  were  only  physical  and  moral  wTecks.  Such  a  man 
was  the  late  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley  who  originated  what  the 
plain  people  alwayscallthe  "  Keeley  Cure."  Startingnear- 
ly  twenty  years  ago  at  Dwight,  Illinois,  the  Doctor  lived  to 
see  branches  established  in  all  parts  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  successful  branches  of  the 
Institute  is  located  at  White  Plains,  Westchester  CounU', 
New  York.  Here,  on  historic  ground,  has  just  been  erected  a 
spacious  building,  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience. 
Built  in  the  colonial  style,  it  shows  both  on  exterior  and 
interior  all  the  beauties  of  i8th  century  architecture.  In 
the  furnishing  nothing  that  man's  brain  can  devise  for  the 
comfort  of  his  fellow-man  has  been  omitted.  Any  Digest 
readers  interested  in  the  matter  would  do  .veil  to  visit  the 
Institute  at  White  Plains,  where  tliey  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed, or  wTite  for  full  information,  such  correspondence 
being  strictly  confidential.  Address,  The  Keeley  Insti- 
tute, White  Plains,  New  York. 


The  Warmest  Garments  lor  the  Coldest 

Days 

FROST  KING  AND  FROST  QUEEN 

CHAMOIS  VESTS 

Tilliir.nade 

These  Vests  are  made  of  Chamois,  reinforc- 
ed with  flannel,  insuring  perfect  protection 
for  the  chest,  throat  and  back. 

Perfect-fitting— Comfortable— Helpful. 

Frost  King  Chamois  Vests  for  men,  made 
of  oliamois,  flannel  inside,  $3.0Ueach. 

Frost  Queen  Chamois  Vests  for  women, 
made  of  chamoia,  covered  with  red,  blue, 
green,  brown,  black  or  tan  flannel,  $3.(X)each. 

Children's  sizes,  t2. '26 each. 

Your  druggist  should   have  them.    Tf  not, 
send  us  his  name  with  $3.00,  and  we  will  sup- 
ply you,  express  prepaid.    Write  for  free  de- 
scriptive booklet. 
UAl'EK  Jt  KLAl'K,  267  25lh  Street,  rhieago,  T.  S.  A. 


EVERY 


eENl'IXE 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  tlie  name  "  Krementz  ''  stamped  on  the  back,  showing 
quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.  Ueware  of  imitations.  You  get  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementz  button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.  Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  Sold  by  all  jewel- 
ers. The  Story  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  free  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

CSCIIESIJIUT  ST.,  NEWARK,  Jl.  J. 


}r  ladies'  Shirt 


Rush's  Royal  Acetylene  Generator. 


Homes,  Stores,  Churches 
and  Towns  Lighted. 


JU  /O  Cheaper, 


than  city  gas  or  electricity 

OUR  MANTLE  BURNER 

Is  only  equaled   by  an 
arc  light  or  the  Sun. 

Price,  $2.00. 

J.  K.  RUSH,  Mfr.,    25    Bristol   Street, 

CANANDAICUA,  N.  Y. 

$20.00  for  10  Cents 

Why  pay  $20.00 
for  a  course  of 
Physical  Culture 
(without  appara- 
tus) when  you 
can  obtain  the 

'•Standard  Chart  of 
Physical  Culture" 

You  hang  it  on  the  wall  of  your  bedchamber.     It 

shows  you  by  carefully  prepared  illustrations  how 

I  to  develop  each  and  every  part  of  your  body  to  the 

'  ideal   of  perfection.      Sent  for   loc.   in  stamps    or 

silver.     State  sex. 

Piflh  Avenue  School  of  Physical  Culture 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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bright.  That  was  really  a  good  thing  for  me,  for 
it  got  me  accustomed  lo  being  at  home  upon  my 
feet,  and  in  time  I  got  so  that  I  was  no  more  em- 
barrassed in  speaking  aloud  before  strangers  than 
I  was  when  shouting  '  tag ! '  before  a  lot  of  other 
youngsters. 

"This  school  experience  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  first  campaign  speech  I  ever  made  \n 
my  life,  and  if  that  speech  was  successful  it  was 
.all  due  to  my  school  recitations.  One  day  when  I 
was  seventeen  years  old,  had  just  left  school  and 
was  studying  law,  I  attended  a  big  political  meet- 
ing at  Watkins  Glen.  The  train  that  was  to  bring 
the  orators  of  the  day  didn't  show  \ip,  and  after 
«n  hour's  impatient  wait  the  chairman  made  a 
short  speech  and  said  the  crowd  would  have  to 
<iisper.se  for  want  of  any  local  speakers.  Just 
then  some  boy  friend  of  mine  in  the  crowd  ciied 
out,  '  Let  Dave  Hill  speak!'  I  suppose  now  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  joke,  but  more  to  my  own 
surprise  than  to  that  of  any  one  else  I  promptly 
jumped  upon  the  platform  and,  forgetting  all 
About  the  presence  of  so  many  strangers,  I  spoke 
for  half  an  hour  without  having  the  least  idea  of 
-what  I  was  talking  about." 

A  friend  of  the  ex-Senator  who  was  present  at 
the  time  says  that  while  the  crowd  had  seconded 
the  demand  for  a  speech  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
guying  the  boy. 

"  But  scarcely  had  he  spoken  a  dozen  words 
■when  the  big  crowd  paused  in  surprise  at  the 
boy's  remarkable  stage  presence,  and  then,  as  he 
-went  on  in  a  calm,  manly  voice  to  give  them  facts 
and  figures  showing  why  he  thought  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  be  the  greatest  thing  on  earth,  the 
crowd  stood  in  perfect  amazement.  When  the 
speech  was  finished  the  applause  was  frantic,  and 
young  Hill  was  carried  off  the  platform  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  enhusiastic  crowd." 


MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

The  Breakfast  Food  Family.— 

John  Spratt  will  eat  no  fat, 

Nor  will  he  touch  the  lean. 
He  scorns  to  eat  of  any  meat ; 

He  lives  upon  Foodine. 

But  Mrs.  Spratt  will  none  of  that ; 

Foodine  she  can  not  eat. 
Her  special  wish  is  for  a  dish 

Of  Expurgated  Wheat. 

■To  William  Spratt  that  food  is  flat 

On  which  his  mater  dotes. 
His  favorite  feed — his  special  need — 

Is  Eata  Heapa  Oats. 

But  Sister  Lil  can't  see  how  Will 
Can  touch  such  tasteless  food. 

As  breakfast  fare  it  can'c  compare, 
She  says,  with  Shredded  Wood. 

Now,  none  of  these  Leander  please  ; 

He  feeds  upon  Bath  Mitts. 
While  Sister  Jane  improves  her  brain 

With  Cero-Grapo-Grits. 
Lycurgus  votes  for  Father's  Oats  ; 

Proggine  appeals  to  May  ; 
The  junior  John  subsists  upon 

Uneeda  Bayla  Hay. 

Corrected  Wheat  for  little  Pete  ; 

Flaked  Pine  for  Dot  ;  while  "  Bub," 
The  infant  Spratt,  is  waxing  fat 

On  Battle  Creek  Near-Grub. 

—  Chicag-o  Tribune. 


Our  Investments  Earn  5  Per 
Cent  Net  for  All  Depositors 


Paid  in  Capital 
91,000,000 

Assets 
9 1,600,000 

Surplus 
91H5,000 


THIS  business  is  lonsesialilished 
and  oRloial  e.v.anuiiations  prove 
it  stronger  each  year.  .Money  de- 
posited earns  B  per  cent  wiili  al)- 
.■•ohitely  no  risk,  as  oiu-  old  depos- 
itors know  and  testify,  .\notlier 
thing  —  interest  is  paid  for  exery 
day  thf  moni'y  rm)ahis  on  riepnsil. 
Full  information  on  re(iMest. 


Under  Banking  Department  .Sniwrvisiou. 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    CO. 

1139  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Before  You 
Forget  It 

write  to  me  and  you  will  learn  how  I  change  the 
habit  of  forgetting  into  the  Art  of  Re- 
membering. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  own  and  read  a  copy 
of  my  Booklet  on  this  interesting  and  important 
subject.     Sent  free. 

I  shall  also  prove  that  my  successful 
system  of 

Memory  Training 

can  be  of  value  to  you  each  day  of  your  life  The  part  a  good  memory  can  play  in 
one's  life  is  altogether  too  important  to  he  overlooked  by  anyone.  Vou  shall  never 
know  the  value  of  remembering  names  and  the  details  of  everyday  occurrence  in  your 
business  or  social  life  until  you  liave  a  good  memory.  Write  me  and  I  will  send  you  the 
endorsements  of  men  and  women  in  various  walks  m  life  who  have  taken  and  profited  by 
this  course.  Instruction  individual,  adapted  to  your  needs.  Price  very  low  for  a  short 
time  yet. 

Write   postal  to-day— before    you   target   it— and   get   free  Booklet  and  full 
particulars.     Address 

150  Bass  Block,      D.  F.  IRBAHNS,     Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  l.  S.  A. 


31bc  SleW^VcrtjickcCo. 


380-382  Broadway,  New  York. 
91-93  Federal  St..  Boston. 


riMz-TiMMATT     224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
\-liNV..UNlNA  1 1.    44  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.C.  London 


Slobc^\i^rt)ickc 
"ELASTIC"    BOOKCASE 

with  perfect  end-locking 
device,  perfection  roller- 
bearing  dust-proof  doors. 
A  perfect  sectional  book- 
case for  home  or  office. 
Better  send  for   catalog 

102-K. 


BIND  YOUR  MAGAZINES. 

WEisro^erasc. 


BINDER 

A  perfect,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary binder,  artistically  cov- 
ered in  Dark  Green  Vellum  de 
Luxe,  tastefully  stamped  side 
and  l»ek  The  Wels  Binder liolds 
six  copies  of  Century,  Harper's, 
Seribner's,  Kcview  of  Reviews, 
McClure's,  Munsey,  Cosmopoli- 
tan. Leslie's,  Pearson's  and 
Strand  ,  35  cents.  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  12  copies,  70  cents.  ?oi 
sale  at  stationers'  or  from  us  at 
same  price  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

30  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


LEARH  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


THere  Is  Not  A. 
Business  In  TKe  'W^orld 

iK-t  prolilal»Iy  (.u^ceptiblu  to  a  knowledge  uf 
practical  advcrlisiiih'.  Ttio  luarkut  is  always 
open  and  the  opportunities  are  always  on  hand 
for  advertisement-writers.  There  is  notacity 
or  town— not  a  calling  or  business— but  must  do  { 
advertising  of  some  kind. 

"PAr.c. Davis  Men"  are  In  demand  because 
Pace  Davis  Graduates  arc  known  to  know  the 
business,  that  is  \»hy  they  earn  from  $J5.i-M-i 
to  1 1  W.l")  PER  WEEK.  That  is  why  this  Original 
School  has  always  l>een  the  biggest,  best  and  I 
most  substantial  institution  of  It's  kind  in  the 
world.  We  teach  you  the  business  BY  MAIL —  | 
thoroughly,  practically.  Our  6i  Page  Prospec- 
tus   will  tell  you  all.     PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 

Suite  lil    90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


PAGE- 

DAVfe 
Man 
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VISITING  QRp 

CARDS ;:af^  jO^ 

Latest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes.    Order  filled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price.    Booklet"  CWItn  STYLE"  FKEE! 
E.  J.  SCMISTER  PfG.  &  E.\G.  CO.,  DEPT.  20«,  ST.  lOllS,  HO. 


THE  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL 


TO  INVESTORS 

Money  invested  in  Slieep  and  C.ittle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  flock  in  few  years.  Over  300  men,  women  and 
children  now  liave  cattle  and  sheep  on  our  ranches.  Write 
for  Annual  Report,  a  most  interesting  document.  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO..  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
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.    -       iiarnonils,    bicvcle*   ami 

other  valuable*  kept  <>n  the  counter  ;  they  KhoulJ 
be  kept  under  the  safe 

The  ufilce  is  convenient  to  all  connections; 
borses  to  hire,  y;  cents  a  day.     . 

Guests  wishni;  to  do  a  little  driving  will  find 
hainmei  >  in  the  closet. 

If  the  I .  ^     1  too  warm  open  the  window  and 

■ee  the  tire  escape. 

If  you  are  fond  of  athletics  and  like  good  jump- 
ing, lift  the  mattress  and  see  the  bed  spring. 

Ba>>eballists  de>>itmg  a  little  practise  will  find  a 
pitcher  on  the  stand. 

If  the  lights  go  out,  take  a  soda -that  is  light 
enough  for  any  man. 

Any  one  troubled  with  nightmare  will  find  a 
baiter  in  the  barn. 

Don't  worry  about  paying  your  bill  ;  the  house 
Is  supported  by  its  foundation.— /)^/ro//  Fife 
Press. 


Coming  Events. 


December  i.— ("onvention  of  the  National  Social- 
ist Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Convention     of     the     Brotherhood    of    Railway 
Trackmen  of  America  at  St.  Louis. 

December  t-a.— Convention  of  the  Northwestern 
Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association  at  Min- 
neapolis. 

December  i-6.-  Convention  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  Nurses  at  Washington. 

Decembers.-  International  Sanitary  conference  at 

Washington. 

American  Pairs  and  Expositions  Convention  at 
Chicago. 

December  2-10.— National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en at  New  York. 

December  3-5— Convention  of  the  American 
Warehousemen's   Association  at  Washington. 

December  5.-  National  Blast-Furnace  V/orkers' 
Association  at  Buffalo. 

Decembers —International  Six-Day  Bicvcle  Race 
of  America  at  New  York. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


South  America. 


November  10  -President  Castro  makes  a  tri- 
umphant official  entry  into  Caracas,  and  it  is 
said  thai  the  flight  of  the  revolutionary  ar- 
mies continues. 

November  12. —The  Colombian  gunboat  Bosrota^ 
manned  by  .Americans,  captures  one  rebel 
schooner  and  destroys  another  near  Panama. 

November  13— General  Matos,  the  Venezuelan 
revolutionist  leader,  lands  at  Wjljemsted, 
Curagao,  having  been  driven  from  Venezuela. 

November  14.— Several  fugitive  revolutionarv 
generals,  seeking  to  escape  from  Venezuela 
to  Curasao,  are  captured  on  a  small  vessel  off 
the  Venezuelan  coast. 

November  15  -The  Venezuelan  troops  defeat  the 
rebels  at  Coro. 

Dr.  Rodr  gues  Alvesis  inaugurated  President 
of  Brazil. 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take   Laxative    Brv,iuQ  -  Quinine    Tablets.     This 
Sirnatur     g  'Vf^^,  ■T.j'g^J   °^  ^'^''^  '^°^'  ^*'- 


MacDonald  =  Heyward  Co., 

1127  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Special  Designs  io  Jewelry  Made  to  Order ; 

Original  Designs   Submitted  for  Approval. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery. 


PublicatioAs  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


Sonnets  from   the 
Portuguese 

By   El.IZABKIIt  IJAKKKI  I    15k- )  W  .\  1  .NC.     With 

50  illustrations  and  decorations  in  color  by 
Margaret  Akmsiron(;.  i2mo,  $2.00  ; 
half  vellum,  $3.50  ;  red  leather,  $3.00; 
full  vellum,  $3.50  ;  gold  stamped  satin, 
$4.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  ever  manu- 
factured. The  work  of  the  artist,  the  printer,  and  of 
the  binder  is  of  the  higliest  order  of  artistic  excellence. 

William    Morris 

Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist 

By  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary,  author  of 
"  The  Rossettis,"  "  Robert  Browning," 
etc.  8vo.  Nearly  40  illustrations,  includ- 
ing one  color  plate  ami  1 3  photogravures, 
net  $3.^0.    (By  mail.  $3.75.) 

There  has  been  a  long-felt  need  of  a  condensed  and 
sympathetic  study  of  Morris,  which  should  present  the 
unity  of  purpose  underlying  his  divers  pursuits.  Miss 
Cary  is  singularly  well  equipped  for  this  task  and  has 
acquitted  herself  most  creditably. 

Idylls  of  the  King 

Enid,  Vivien,   Elaine,  Guinevere 

By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  31  photo- 
gravure plates  after  designs  by  Gustave 
DoRE.     2  vols.     8vo,  $3.50. 

These  beautiful  designs  represent  Dora's  best  and 
most  finished  work  as  an  illustrator.  The  plates  re- 
produce faithfully  the  delicate  line  work  of  the  orig 
inal  steel  engravings. 


Lavender  and  Old  Lace 

By  MvKTLK  Reed,  author  of  "The  .Spinster 
Book,"  •'  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician," 
etc.  i2mo,  net  $1.50;  red  leather,  net 
$a.OO ;  gray  ooze  leather,  net  $2.50; 
lavender  silk,  «^/ $3.50.     (Postage   10c.) 

"  There  is  in  the  style  of  this  New  England  love 
story  siinietliiMg  of  the  tenuous  and  graceful  fragility  of 
lace  work,  and  in  the  thought  there  is  something  of  the 
fragrance  of  lavender." — I'he  Churchman. 

"  With  exquisite  skill,  quite  her  own,  the  author  in- 
dividualizes the  heart's  devotion  as  the  most  exalted 
and  exalting  emotion." — Chicago  Ji  u>  tial. 

Italian  Life 

In  Town  and  Country 

By  LuiGl  Villari.  Number  7  in  "Our 
European  Neighbours."  i  2mo,  illustrated, 
net%\.'2,0.     (By  mail  $1.30.) 

A  delightful  book  in  a  delightful  series.  "  Full  of 
information  comprehensive  and  accurate.  Its  numer- 
ous attractive  illustrations  add  to  its  interest  and  value 
as  an  addition  to  this  excellent  series.' — Syracuse 
HeraU. 

The  Hudson  River 

From  Ocean  to  Source 

By  EncAR  M.  Bacon,  author  of  "  Chronicles 
of  Tarrytown,"etc.  8vo.  loc  illustrations, 
including  a  sectional  map  of  the  river  nine 
feet  in  length.  Net  $4.50.  (By  mail 
$4.80.) 

The  Hudson  valley  is  crowded  with  associations  of 
national  and  colonial  history  and  of  Indian  legends. 
This  material  Mr.  Hacon  has  woven  into  a  delightful 
book  with  the  skill  of  the  raconteur  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  antiquary. 
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Any  CItppInir,  Picture,  Reoipe  or  Paper 

^l^oahe  PERFECT  SCRAP  BOOK 

No  paste,  no  muss.     May  be  Uiken  out  and  repl.iced  at  will.     No  miitilatiou.     Indis- 

Knsal'le  to  editors,  ministers,  doctors,  la\v\-ers,  students,  business  men  and  heads  of 
inilirt.  Housenoid  Edition,  in  neat  stiff  binding.  .36  poikels,  60  elo.;  Business" 
Edition,  nicely  bound,  72  pockets,  ^iLOO  ;  Special  Holiday  Edition,  in  fancy  bindings, 
for  holiday  trade,  36  pockets  (makes  useful  present).  ^1.00;  New  Edition,  in  cloth  and 
morocco,  12  pockets,  1^1. S&;  >pecial  Colleee  Edition,  attractively  bound  in  collece 
colors,  91)  pockets.  $2.0<»  ;  Library  Edition,  half  nioiocco,  S04  pockets,  1(18.00.  Wide 
back,  allowint;  Hat  opening,  and  non-bulffing.  Portfolio  Edition,  just  the  thing  for 
private  correspondence,  SO  ct».  AH  stntioners.  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  carriage 
paid.     Money  back  if  notsatisfied.     Pocket  Wallets,  tor  pocket  papers,  a.">  cts. 

Perfect 


Scrap 
Book  Co. 


Dent.  R, 

395  B'way 

New  York 


Exqiilsitlvely   Choice 
&  After-Dinner  Jokes 


Containing  many  lauphable  Jokes  and  funny 
Stories  not  found  elsewhere.  A  new  book  en- 
tirely out  of  the  beaten  path.  The  "Elite"  book 
of  humor  sure  to  please.  By  J.  F.  Hartman(Co- 
median).  16i)  pages.  Handsome  cloth  cover, 
60e  postpaid.  T.  J.  CAREY  &  CO.,  453 
Canal  Street,  New  York. 


rHURCH  CUSHIONS. 


We  make 

_  -  _____ —   —  _ _    church 

■  cushions  which  do  not  pack  down  nor  harbor  dust  and  ver- 
^m^  min.  Send  for  cataloguesofEzybed  Mattresses, Cushions.etc. 
THE  A   A,  BOHNERTCOm  DEPT.  G,    CINCINNATI,  0. 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circulars,  Newspaper.  Press  $5.  Larger 
size,  #18.  Money  saver.  Big  pronts 
printing  for  others.  Type-setting  eaay, 
rules  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  paiier.  &c.,  to  factory. 
THK  PRESS  CO..  IMerlden,  Conn. 


Bnill  TOY  PAPER,  iUuBtM,  20  pages, 
rllULini  36  ceats  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 


poultry  book  free  to  yearly  oobscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Cmtalofae  of  poaltn 
books  free,  i>ou{(ry^<lD0ca(««S7rscas»,I«.7 


KLIPS 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Digbst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

to  advertisers. 
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Othicr  Foreign  News. 

November  lo.— Premier  Sagasta  tenders  the 
resignations  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  to  KinK 
Alfonso. 

November  II.— Kinff  Alfonso  entrusts  to  Prime 
Minister  Sagasta  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Spanish  Cabinet. 

Members  of  the  German  Cabinet  and  the 
Reichstag  give  a  dinner  for  ex-Aiubassador 
White  in  Berlin. 

Wild  scenes  occur  in  the  Austrian  Parliament 
during  the  discussion  of  election  riots. 

November  i«. — Mascagni,  the  Italian  composer, 
appeals  to  the  Italian  Government  to  inter- 
vene and  protect  him  against  what  he  calls 
vexatious  treatment  in  America. 

Germany  assents  lo  the  proposal  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity m  gold  or  silver  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal. 

November  13.— The  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Washington  is  instructed  to  render  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  Mascagni  in  the  latter's  legal 
tangle  in  Boston. 

The  French  coal  strike  is  virtually  ended,  and 
many  of  the  miners  return  to  work. 

The  Reichstag  passes  the  clause  of  the  Tariff 
bill  permitting  the  Government  to  retaliate 
when  foreign  tariffs  discriminate  against 
German  goods. 

November  15.  — An  attempt  is  made  to  assassi- 
nate King  Leopold  in  Brussels  by  an  Italian 
anarchist. 

■  November  16.— The  troops  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  are  reported  to  have  captured  the 
pretender  to  the  throne. 

Affairs  in  Macedonia  are  steadily  quieting 
down. 


Domestic. 

November   10. — The  President  leaves  Washing- 
ton for  New  York  and  will  be  absent  from 
the  capital  for  two  weeks. 
J.  H.  Bingham,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  Alabama,  is  removed  bj-  the  President. 

November  11.  — Much  progress  is  made  in  the 
Panama  Canal  negotiations,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  treaty  with  Colombia  will  probably 
be  signed  next  week. 

The  answer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rajlroad  to 
the  charges  of  the  State  of  Washington  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case  is  filed  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  example  of  the  miners  employed 
bv  Markle  &  Co  ,  the  striking  miners  at 
Kfazleton  decide  lo  return  to  work. 

President  Baer's  reply  to  Mr.  Mitchell  is  made 
public. 

The  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  is 
formally  opened  in  New  York ;  President 
Roosevelt  is  present,  and  after  the  ceremony 
starts  on  his  trip  to  Mississippi  to  shoot 
bears. 

November  12. — Le.slie  Coombs,  of  Kentuckj-,  is 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Guate- 
mala to  succeed  W.  Godfrey  Hunter,  re- 
signed. 

The  replies  of  the  coal-carrying  railroads  to 
the  statement  of  the  miners  are  made  pub- 
lic; the  companies  refuse  to  recognize  the 
Mine  Workers'  Union,  and  question  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Commission  as  lo  that  phase 
of  the  matter. 

November  13. — The  President  arrives  at  Smedes, 
Miss.,  and  starts  at  once  for  the  hunting- 
ground. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  begins  in  New 
Orleans. 

November  14.— The  Strike  Commission  begins  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  its  sessions  for  hearing  testi- 
mony. 
General  Chaffee,  in  his  report  on  affairs  in  the 
Philippines,  praises  the  army,  and  replies  to 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  in  this 
country. 

November  15.— Congressman  Rabcock,  of  Wis- 
consin, withdraws  from  the  contest  for  the 
Speakership  ;  his  action  is  regarded  as  as- 
suring the  election  of  Mr.  Cannon. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

to  .secure  a  choice  building  lot  at  0.-ikla«Ti,  the  New  Chicaco  residence  suburb.  Tliis  maKniAcent  property  is  lioinK 
rapidly  picked  up  !)>;  readers  of  this  paper  and  others  who  apprecbte  the  opportunity  lo  invest  a  portion  ol  their 
savinns  where  they  will  be  ahsolutely  sale  and  earn  liberal  profits.  Since  aclverlising  our  (Jaklawn  .SulxJivi.sion 
November  8th,  we  have  disiwsed  of 

85  L0T5  AT  $200  TO  $550  EACH 

Those  colored  black  on  the  plat  have  been  sold.  The  others  will  be  close*)  out  lo  first  buyers  in  ihc  order  of 
their  application.  Positively  no  favoritism  will  be  shown.  This  is  a  lx)na  fide  bargain  sale  of  high-class  lots  and  is 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  valuable  Chicago  real  estate  upon  payment  of  only 

$10  DOWN  AND  $5  PER  MONTH 

We  stake  our  reputation  upon  the  worth  of  this  investment.  During  the  p-ist  15  years  we  have  built  up  a 
character  for  conservatism  and  sound  Judgment  in  real  estate  matters  which  has  won  for  iis  the  confidence  ol  hundreds 
who  have  profitably  followed  our  advice.  Nothing  that  we  have  ever  heretofore  offered  posses.sex  more  pr<imlse  for 
a  successful  outcome.  We  are  not  "  rainbow-chasers,"  nor  do  we  make  a  practice  of  holding  out  inducements  in  the 
way  of  unusual  profits ;  yet  in  this  Oaklawn  proposition  we  feel  fully  justified  in  claiminj;  an  increase  of  at  least  15 
per  cent,  per  year  in  the  value  of  the  lots  for  the  next  three  years,  with  a  strong  probability  llial  ihey 

WILL   DOUBLE   IN   VALUE 

before  they  are  paid  for  under  our  easy  monthly  payment  plan 

Here  are  the  prices  of  lots  remaining  unsold.     These  figures  are  subject  to  10 
per  cent  advance  December  1st,  1902. 
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BLOCK   I. 

Lots 
1  to  9,  16,17, 
$450  each. 

20,21, 

$1100  (both.) 

22,23, 

$425  each. 

35,36,  37, 
$375  each. 

38,  $400 

39.40, 

$1500  (both.) 

41,42, 

$1000  (both.) 

43  44 

$500  (both.) 
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BLOCK  2. 

Lots 
5to8.11to24. 
$400  each. 

27  to  32. 
L  .  $375  each. 

46,  $400 


BLOCK  3. 

Lots 
5  to  8,  II  to  20, 
23,24. 

$250  each. 

35  to  39. 

$225  each. 


BLOCK  4. 

Lots 

1,2.  $500  (both.) 
7,  8,11  to  22, 
$225  each. 

23  to  34, 

$200  each. 


«T 


3    97' 
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All  of  these  lots  are  within  two  to  foiu-  blocks  of  the  railroad  station.    Oakland  is  only  a  halt 
hour's  ride  from  the  business  portion  of  Chicago  and  less  than  twenty  blocks  from  die  great  freight 
transfer  and  car  clearing  system  at  Sdckney,  where  Ji  1,000,000  has  already  been  spent;   and 
where  ^,000,000  to  $10,000,000  more  vail  be  invested  in  permanent  improvements  during  the 


next  two  or  three  years. 

TAKE  OUR  ADVICE 

and  don't  miss  this  splendid  opportunity  to  invest.      Fill  out  and  mail  us  the 
coupon  at  once,  enclosing  Draft,  P.  O.  M.  O.  or  Express  Order  for  $10  cover- 
ing the  cash  payment  required.    If  the  lot  you  select  has  been  sold  before 
your  letter  reaches  us,  we  will  notify  you  promptly,  at  the  same  time 
holding   another   equally  desirable    lot   subject    10    your   acceptance.         ^^    Lot. 
Write  to-day.    Delay  will  mean  loss  to  you. 


Campbell  Investment  Co 

620  Royal  Insurance  Building 

CHICAGO 


Name 


Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
ccstinfr  only  Sets  per  week.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  tnan  elec- 
tricity or  acetyline,  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  liirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor. 
Over  lOOsty  les.  Lighted  instantly  with 
a  match.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST   LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  Sth  St..  Canton,  Ohio. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Diqbst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Mail  this 

Coupon  to 

e  Campbell 

Investment 

.any,  Chicago. 

Please   reserve    for 

me   in  your  Oaklawn 

ubdivision 


Price  I. 
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A  Mental  Savings  Bank 
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I'  -'  -.    furhiahvtl   in   nil  ilxcs  and 

•t'-     ■                      •  Is,  shiujtrtl    prfpald   ou    ap- 

y>t      .   x.  1 >.  .,  .  .,  V,     .1    li.-l   MlUfait'TV. 

>>««/  At  (M/d/oyuc.  pricfH  ami  litmifure. 

Ikt  Library  mine  Cabinet  Co.,  Title  &  Trust  itJd^.  Chicago 


YOUR  HORSES 

Should  be  Fed  Clean  Oats. 


The  Kasper  Self-acting  Oats 
Cleaner  is  a  small  device  that  is 
attached  to  the  wall  in  place  of  the 
oats  spout  from  the  bin  above.  It 
is  automatic  in  action,  needs  no 
power  to-operate  and 

REMOVES  DIRT.  WEED  SEEDS 
AND   ALL    FOREIGN   MATTER. 

Delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby 
preventing  sickness  and  disease. 
(Will  remove  one  bushel  foul  mat- 
ter from  25  to  30  bushels  best 
white  oats).  Over  22,000  in 
eeneraJ  use  in  stables  where  the 
health  of  the  horse  is  considered. 

Guaranteed  and  sent  on  approved. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

KASPER  OATS   CLEANER  COMPANY, 
m  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.       y 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

STEREOPTICONS  S?,"NETE„Tel?f.,„¥„2 

the  I'ubUc.  Nulhiutj  atiurdi  better  opportuni- 
ties for  men  with 
■  mall  capital.  Wa 
I  start  you,  fumisbiDg 
I  complete  outfits  aad 
]  explicit  instruction* 
at  a  surprisingly  low 
I  cost  the  Meld  U 
Large  comprising  (he 
regular  theater  and 
lecture  circuit,  also 
localfields  in  Chnrch- 
»•,  Public  Schools,  Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Oar 
SatertalBsaent;  Supply  CaUluroe  and  special  offer  fully  explains 
•T.rything.  Sent  Fres.  CHICAOO  PBOJECTING  CO., 
•*&  Dearborn  Street.        Uept.i-.i,-        Chlcaso,  Ilia* 


I'retident  Mitchell,  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
Union,  i«  cro»»-exarainea  by  the  Coal  Strike 
Arbitration  Coiniiii«siun. 

November     i6.        I  -  (ieneral      Breckin- 

ridge's annual  :  niaile  public. 

Tlir-  f  the  1..-    !,:     I'nal  and  Navigation 

t  lo  the  ilciii.ir.Js  of   the   miners  is 

in , lie. 


CHESS. 

fAU  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest  "] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  763. 
LXXXI.  MOTTO:    "The  Crisis." 

Black  -Nine  Pieces. 


i'/m^. 


'i-^ 


H 


iH 


tH 


'am. 


m    ^ 


White -Twelve  Pieces. 
iSiS4;3P2bi;364;  P4PP1;  iPikppRi 
iBppR3;3SiPKi;7Q- 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  764. 

LXXXII. -MOTTO  :    "Sic  !  " 
Black— Ten  Pieces. 


m.      ^m. 
mm  *»  ^-K/       ■mm.  «»  -mm 


White — Twelve  Pieces. 

8;  2PB4;  iprParp;  iPpksS;  3pSP 
BP2R3;ip2P3;bKiQ4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


A  FASCINATING  GAME  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY. 


Any  score  or  shol  Ihit 
can  be  made  on  a  regola- 
lion  bowling  allev  can  be 
made  on  BOWLETTE. 

Dowletle  parlies  are 
oow  "Ibe  Ibing." 

Automatic  pin  attach- 
meat.  No  losl  pins, 
lime  or  temper. 


TRADE    MARK 


There  is  always  SOMETHING 
NEW  abont  BOWLETTE. 


Furnishes  more  whole- 

,       some   amusement    than 

any  other  parlor  game. 

U  has  more  points  of  genuine 

merit.     No  one  ever  grows 

tired  of  Botnlette.    The 

table  revolves  on  a  base,  so  that  any  number  can  play  at 

the  same  time  without  leaving  their  seats.    Handsomely 

finished  and  substantially  constructed. 

PRICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 
Instruction  book,  book  of  rules  and  liberal  supply  of 
score  cards  free  with  each  outfit. 


FREE 


Write  for  Book  and  Special  Offer 

MOUEliN  ASTR01>00Y  PUB.  CO. 

SISO,  Metropolitan  KulIdliiK,     1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

WANTFD  Active,  educated  men.  Wrekly  salary 
TTrlll  1  L,L»  Q^  definite  time  guarantee  paid.  Give 
age,  qualifications,  references.  DODD,  MEAD  & 
COMPANY,  New  York. 

n  nninA    CIIIICIIIIIE O^o^   Board    for    sen- 

rLUniUfl    OUnOninC       sible  people,  at  reason- 
able rates.    Hotel  Yerona,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 
Readers  of  Thr  Ltterart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


^dlCOUng. 


WRITE   FOR   FREE    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET  GIVIHG 
FULL   PARTICULARS. 


THE  H.  C.  DOWNEY  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  iso  Washington  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


If  you  are 
Growing  Old 

Go  to  California  this  winter  and 
add  ten  years  to  your  life. 
Wine-like  air  and  balmy  sun- 
shine. 
Every  comfort  on  the  restful 

California   Limited. 

Chicago  to  California   in  less 
than  three  days. 
Why  shiver  at  home  ? 

The  California  tour  described  in  our 
books  ;  mailed  for  loc  in  stamps.  Address 
General  Passenger  Office,  Atchison,Top«ka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe 


5  Strong  Points 


yiMLEWRirm 


V 


N 


Bar  -  Lock  Typewriter 

Send   for  Catalogue   and  full    Infor- 
mation to 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  CO. 

49  West  Il6th  St.,  New  York  City 


PERSONAL   MAGNETISM 

and  Self-Control  developed  through  "Psychic 
Power,"  a  quarterly  magazine.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy.  WM.  A.  BARNES,  Private 
Instructor,  505  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mas."!. 


FREE 
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Problem  765. 

LXXXIII.— MOTTO:     "The   charm's  wound   up.' 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White — Six  Pieces. 
8;8;Ki  ps;2kSpipr;  R1P3Q  p;3pb3; 

«:aR  5. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  766. 

LXXXIV.— Motto  :    "  Dame  und  Springer." 
Black— Five  Pieces. 


t 


fy^i 


m       iuw^ 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
3b4;8;iSap3;    Sp2piPi;4k3;iP2P3; 
3P4;  5Q1  K. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  751.    LXIX.:    B-KB5. 

No.  752.     LXX.:    R— Kt  6. 

No.  753.     LXXI. 

B— B  7  Q— K  4  ch  B-K  8,  mate 

I. 2.  3. 

K-B  s  K  X  P 

QxRPch  Kt-Q6,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

Kt  X  P  K— B  s 

Q— K  5  ch  Q  X  Q  P,  mate 

I. 2.  3. 

B  X  P  K-B  s 

Kt-Q6  Q  X  R  P,  mate 

1.  2.  3. 

B— B  8  Kt  X  P 

Kt— K  »,  mate 

a. 3. 

Other 

Q— K  4  ch  Kt— B  5,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

Kt(R  5)raoves    P  x  Q 


Fill  Your  Library  witli  Standard 
Worlcs  at  the  Lowest  Prices 


We  invite  yon  to  inspect  onr  elegant  editions 
of  standard  authors  at  startlingly  low  prices 
and  easy  payments.  You  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  tempting  and  remark- 
able bargains.  We  will  send  full  particulars 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 


A.  WESSELS  COMPANY 

7  West  18th  St.,  New  York 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL  2K  ft.  Hi^h 
SMALL  BABY  DOLL,  20  in.  High 
MINIATURE    DOLL,     9    in.    High 

This  Doll  \%  hand  painted  in  oil  colors  that  will  not  crock.  Doll  to  be 
stuffed  with  cotton  ns  directions  will  show. 

IJolly  has  Golden  Hair,  Rosy  Cheeks.  Brown  Eyes.  Kid  Color  Bo<lv,  Red 
RtockinKS,  and  Black  Shoe",  and  in  following  the  clirections  in  makinK  up 
if  piece  of  card  board  is  inserted  iu  the  soles  a  perfect  shoe  is  formed 
enabling  the  doll  to  stand  erect. 

Price  of  Life  Size  Doll,         .  40c,  or  stuffed,  60c. 

Postage  on  I.jfe  Size  Doll,       .         .       5c,  "  3lc. 

Price  of  Baby  Doll.  .         .         25c,  "  45c. 

Postage  on  Baby  Doll,     .         .         .4c,  "  toe. 

Price  on  Miniature  Doll,     .         .  5c,  "  loc. 

Postage  on  Miniature  Doll,    .  ic,  "  ac. 

If  ordered  by  mail  add  Postage. 

THE  TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN  CO. 

Woodward  Avenue  and  State  5treet, 
Sead  for  CaUlosue  of  Dry  Goods.  DCTROIT.  MICH. 


Always  grateful  to  the  skin 


:!Bclta6t   iHbeeb 

Linen  Underw^ea-i* — tha.t  Wears 

Absorbs   perspiration   quickly — dries  just  as  quickly.      Boil    it — it    is 
clean,  and  has  not  shrunk.     Wanner  than  wool — you  won't  catch  cold. 

Samples  of  isSxic/ree — "natural  "  and  white — with  our  convincing  book,  on  request. 
For  sale  by  the  best  dealers.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,    334  Mechanic  Street 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TKree 

5Kakespeariarv 
Classics 


If  you  do  not  own  a  complete 
Shakespeare,  or  if  you  own  a  set  an  J 
the  Notes  are  not  sufficiently  full 
and  clear,  if  there  are  no  satisfactory 
Glossaries,  no  Critical  Comments,  E)J 
or  no  helps  to  the  study  of  the 
plays,  send  your  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  mailing  expenses,  and  we  will  forward  you  a 
handsomely  printed  booklet  containing 

"Ho\¥to  Study Shmkospea re" 

"  Why  Young  Men  Should  Study 
Shakespeare  " 

"  Shakespeare,  the  Man  " 

The  first  is  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  the 
eminent  Shakespearian  scholar.  The  second  is  by 
Prof.  L.  A.  Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  third  is  a  brilliant  and  unique  essay  by  Walter 
Bagehot.  This  alone  is  sold  by  other  publishers  at 
50  cents  a  copy.  With  the  booklet  we  will  send  a 
fine  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  These  essays  are  of 
great  value  to  both  general  readers  and  students  of 
Shakespeare.  We  make  this  oifer  to  enable  us  to 
give    you   some    information    regarding   the    best 

Shakespeare   ever    published,  and 

it  IS  made  only  to  reliable  men  and  women.  Send 
name  and  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  mail- 
ing expenses.  When  writing,  mention  this  periodical. 

The  University  Society  (Depi.E) 

78  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,! 


Every 

Married 

Man  and  Woman 


\  Should  Read 

"SEXOLOGY" 

by  Prof.  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professoi  Gynecology  Eastern  College ;  late 
Professor,  Wills'  Hospital ;  Professor,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital  and  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  book  discusses  the  important  subject  of 
Sexology  with  a  potency  which  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  seek  the 
truth.  It  co.ntains  special  chapters  on  when  and 
how  to  advise  son  and  daughter. 

The  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill  health, 
sickly  children  and  divorce,  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  \%aO' 
raace  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  o/%l. 
Write  for  description  and  table  of  contents — free. 

Puritan  Publishing  Company, 
327  Stephen  Qirard  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wish  to  increase  their  weight — thus  perfecting  symmetry  of 
person— should  read  Dr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Tliinneii 
or  Emaciation:  the  Prevention  i^nd  Cure  of  this  distressing  condi< 
tion,  and  how  the  weight  can  be  increa«ed  lOto  25  pounds— quickly, 
surety,  safely— at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  4c  postage. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  HICH. 


Individual 

Communion 

Cups 


Why  do   you  permit  a  custom  at    the   communion 
table    which    you    would    not    tolerate    in     your   own 
home  ?       The  use  of  the  individual  communion  ser- 
vice grows  daily.     Are  you  open  to  conviction? 
Would  you  like  to  see  a  list  of  the  churches  in 
which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  gives  T 

Send  for  our  frrt  bonk— it  tetls  all  about 
If.      A   trial  outfit  sent  free  on  request. 

SANITARY   COMMUNION    OUTFIT   CO.,  Dept.   L.  Kocbester,  N.  T. 

Readers  of  The  Litbrart  Diosst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No.  754      LXXII. 
P-Q  J  Kt-y  4  Q-Q  •.  "•le 

*■   Hi  P  *'   Kx  Ki  (Q  6) 

Q— K  5,  nwu 

a. 3. 

Ki  Kt  (QO 
Kt— B4  Q-K6.  mate 

M.       » 1 

11  I  P  K  1  K( 

Kt  (B4)-K  3  mair 

». 3- 

K-R6 

Kt  X  Kt  P  male 

». 3   — ■ 

B-Qt 

Q—ii  7,  mate 

t. 3- 

Bx  Kt 

Kt  X  Kt  P  Kt     K  3,  mate 

«. a. 3- 

Kt-Bsq  PxP 

Kt— B  7,  mate 

Other 
QxKtP,  ch  P-B  8  (Kt).  matr 

*  Kt— B  3  K     K  3 

HxPch  Qx  Kt  mate 

I. a. 3. 

P— B  7  Kt  X  P 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H  ,  University  of  Virfritiia  ;  the 
«ev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa  :  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
«ester.  Mass.;  the   Rev.  (i.   Dobbs.    New   Orleans  ; 

F.  S.  Feryuson,  Hii  mingham.  Ala  ;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White.  New  York  City  ;  K  Kentino. 
Newark.  N.  J  ;  J.  C.  J.  Waiiiwnghl.  Somerville. 
Mass  ;  W.  J.  I'eiris,  Chester.  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor.  Franklin.  Tex.;  A.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  B  K  ,  Young.stown.  O  ;  W.  W. 
S.,  Randolph-Macou  .Svsteni,  Lvnchburjj.  Va.; 
"  jdalvern."  Melrose.  Mass.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadel- 
phia ;  A  Knight.  Tyler.  Tex.;  (j.  Patterson.  Win- 
nipeg. Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.;  B. 
CoUe,  New  York  City. 

751  :  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va  ;  W.  L.  Grogan, 
Sweetwater,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.Morton.  D.U., 
Effingham,  111.;  W,  J.  Jefferson,  Grinnell,  la. 

W'5i.  752  :  O.  C.  Brett.  Humboldt.  Kan.;  W.  A. 
alker.  Bloominglon.  111.;  "  Twenty-three,"  Phil- 
adelphia ;  W.  k.  Coumbe,  Lakeland^  Fla. 

751.  75»i  753:  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

75«.  753:  W.  J.  Leake.  Richmond,  Va.;  J.  E. 
Wharton, Sherman,  Tex. 

Comments  (75t):  "Very  cute"— M.  M.;  "Rather 
light"— G.D;  "As  bright  as  it  is  beautiful  "—F. 
S.  F.;  "  Rather  commonplace" — A.  C.  W.;  "A  fair 
trifle  "-K.K.;  "  Tactics  refreshingly  neat  and  pre- 
cise -—J-  C-  J-  W.;  "  Key  hard  to  find"- J.  G.  L. 

752:  "Too  much  sameness" — M.  M.;  "Lacks 
variety" — G.  D. ;  "Worthy  to  associate  with  751. 
and  in  some  respects  its  superior" — F.  S.  F  ;  "Too 
light"— A.  C.  W.;  "The  poorest  on  record  "—K  K.; 
"  The  heroic  Indian  with  a  new  streak  of  war- 
paint"—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  Very  good  "-A  K. 

jS\  ■■  "Ecpecially  fine" — M.  W.  H.;  "  Original  and 
meritorious  "—.M.  M.;  "  Clear  cut  "—G.  D. ;  "Fresh 
and  vigoirous  ;  mates  unusual  and  hard  to  find  " — 
V.  S.  F.;  "  Very  good  ;  dainty  construction  "—A. 
C.  W.;  "  Good"— -K.  K  ;  "A  Fine  all-round  prob- 
lem "-J.  C.  J.  W  ;  "  Very  good"— W.  W.  S.;  "Art- 
ful and  interesting  "—A  K;  "  A  promising  candi- 
date " — J.  G.  L. ;  Very  satisfactory;  a  good,  if 
not  important  little  corhposition  "— H.  W.  B. 

754:  "  Difficult "—M.  M.;  "Deep  combinations"— 

G.  D.;  "A  very  intricate  and  difficult  work"— F.  S. 
F.;  "Rather  clumsy  "—.A.  C.  W.;  "One  of  the  fin- 
est"—K.  K.;  "  Tho  ungainlj-  in  pose,  and  Pawn- 
iofested,  the  solution  is  quite  difficult,  and  the 
Knight-work  is  magnificent  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "Origi- 
nal in  design,  with  skilful  Knight-plav,  and  pretty 
mates  "-H.  W.  B. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A.  G.  M.  got  747- 
750;  I.  E.  W.,  749-  T.  O.  B.,  747  ;  Miss  L.  V.  Spen- 
cer, Blackstone.  Va..  743,  744.  746.  747.748.  750;  Dr. 
1.  M.  J.  Manning.  Almo,  Ky.,  748,  750;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Turnbaugh.  Bloomfield,  AIo  .  747. 

Erratu.m. 

In  problem  762,  the  white  King  should  be  on 
•Q  R  6,  and  the  while  Queen  on  Q  B  3. 

Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 


MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


Writes  Mr. 

Frtd.  BlodgtM 

of  N.Y. 


••nr,t,.r«  lofniiii/  in  f»»i.  r   1'.  .1  1  <  Ml  K«t  theui  out."     J.  I.    It.^KKlCK,  of  LA..  wriKH:     •'Am  luaklnf 
*.J  oi.  Jo  wii  w"i-lrr>  tl«V  i  worU.."     11    F.  HALLOW,  of  MA.SS..  wrilei:     ••  MaUe  SI7.00  tUe 
lli»i  ll\«-aaj"    '     1    T   ('I'.NKLIN,  of  (HIIO.  writee:  "Aui  teacbiog  school.     Uouble  my  Iq. 
maiiu^  .  >.  i'lUgs  auJ  .Siituril.iy«."     41.  A.  C'LINE.  of  IND  .  wriu-B:     "Prof,  tiray  in  cer- 
Imul)  »  frieuil  of  the  makaes.     Am  well  pleuBol  with  his  outfit.     Ukg  luuury  la 
Ilio    platiiiK    budiuenB  "      MllS.  T.  J.  MOUCiAN,  of   ILL.,    wnteH  :     "Aui    a   poor 
wuiiiuii  with  three  cliildri'U.  >ft   the  lirnt  moutb  I  plated  over  4(J(J  pieceu." 
\Ll!l,UT  AUUAUAil,  of  .Ml.NN.,  wiites:     "  Must  tell  you  of  my  bUCC«8|. 

MADE  AS  HIGH  AS  $9.25  A  DAY. 

Tli>-  il.iUiiri  I  (llJ  luHt  year  fe'iviH  perfecl  Hatinfaction."  W  F.  STIGMTZ. 
of  S.  C,  wiiteH :  "Auyoue  cau  >io  line  plating  ou  your  outliu.  I  lind  ihem 
exactly  as  reproBented."  R.  P.  IIUWAKI).  writes:  "Am  well  pleused. 
Have  more  plating  tliau  I  can  do."  MK8.  C.  J.  ARMITA'iK.  wrilcB: 
"Aiiyoiif  ran  do  good  plaiiug  by  your  procegs.  1  bad  no  tioulilc"  MK8 
L.  M.  ANUKKSON.  of  IOWA,  writes:  "I  made  «i3.NU  to  «>U.SOa  4lay. 

...   ,,     ,  ,      r.,„„  I.  r  ,     were  vi-ry  kiiul  tn  me."     Hundreds  of  fillierB  are  niakine  money.     So  can  you. 

Well  pleased,     ^ray  A  I  o  .^«^ere^^     x,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^      O,,  it  toUaj  .    !.«•(  uh  Ntart  you.    Ceilll 

'  '       "  "  .,.  -Jig 

orderH,  using,  eellins?  mi. I  appointing  agents  for  Prof.  (iray'B  latest  improved  niacbineB  for  doing  gold. 


iitli*  iio«til»K-  '^••"I''>  **'■'••' ""•    •><»•••»«'»>■•    I.«*«  u»»  «larl  you.    Ofiillc 
♦•an    positively   niaKe   SS.OO  tn  $15. OU  a  «iay  at  bonie  or  traveling,  takin 

!■'  riii.l  appointing  agents  for   Prof.  (iray'B  latest  improved  niacbiner  '--  -*"• '-' 

iilver,  nuk.l  and  iii.ital  plating  on  watchefl,  jewelry,  tableware,  bicycles,  all-metal  goods 


iiiv«>Hllg;ate.  C'om 
lueit  or   ladlrii 


LET  US  START  YOU. 


We've  done  plating  for  vearu.     Will  teaoli  you,  rarnl<>h  r«'r«'lpt«,  for- 
mulan  and  trade  iieoretH  FREK.     Wo' experienre  required.     We 

make  outfits  all  sizes.  Easily  operated.  Send  them  out  eomplete.  Worker 
same  principle  as  Roger  Rros.  do  their  best  plating.  THE  ROYAL.  Prol. 
Oray'a  new  ImnierMion  proceHa.  Latest  method.  Goods  dipped  in 
melied  motal.  taken  out  instantly,  von  find  brilliant  plate,  rendv  to  deliver. 
Thick  plate  every  limo  (.'narnnteed  5  to  10  years.  A  boy  platea  200  to 
300  plecm  of  table^vare  dally.  No  electricity  or  polishing  necessary. 
TreniendouM  demand  for  replatlne:.  Every  family,  person,  restaur- 
ant or  fnrtory  have  goods  to  be  plated.  Von  won't  need  to  ranva««. 
Our  agents  have  all  the  plating  they  can  do  Yon  can  hire  bovs  cheap  to  do 
your  plating  the  same  as  we  Reflating  is  honest  and  leeitimate  Customers 
delighted.  PROPIT»>t  IMMEWNK.  We're  old  established  firm.  Capital  $100,000  00.  Largest  mfg'rs. 
ICnow  whnt  is  required.     Cnstomers  have  benefit  of  onr  experience.    AH  goods  fully  guaranteed. 

our  New  Plan.  Testimotiials,  etc.,  I        Simipi»  of  nUilnr  drni'  on  onr  omflt.  for  J.oent  »i«inp. 

Tee,  so  we  can  start  you  at  once.  |  Gray  &  Co.  Plating  Works, 2S6  Miami  BIdg.Cln'tl.O. 


niiiiw  wnni  18  require 

Write  Today  t« 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod   Liver   Oil 

is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oUs,  as  it  is  never 
sold  in  bulk.  It  is  bottled  when  manu- 
factured, thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of 
adulteration. 

Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  put  up  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  and 
bears  our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schieffelin  6*  Co.,  New  York 
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r'ON 
'      LABEL 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


IHARTSHORN 


CDCr  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 

rKrr    readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
'    llti"  Good  for  30  days. 

A  Beautiful  ImportedChina  Tea  Set  (56  pieces),  or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Watch,  and  maiiy  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention,  KKKK  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  60c.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Great 
American  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  advertisement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store. 


THE   GREAT 

P.  O.  Box  289. 


AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minates.  Ringbooes,  Carbs  aad  Spliatg 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  tiorse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No. 709 
Flemlag  Bros.,  Chemisit,  Unioa  Stock  Yds..  Chicago. 


ONE-HALF  YOUR  I 
We  Tell  You  How. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.  40  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FUEL 


ALL    CAREFUL    TYPEWRITER 
BUYERS    SELECT    THE 
CHICAGO,    $35.00. 


The  reason  is  simple  as  A  B  C  :  It  surpasses  all 
other  standard  machines  on  merit  as  well  as  m  price. 
Our  printed  matter  will  interest  you. 

CHICAGO  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 
87  Wendell  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


AUTHORS 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  estimate  for  the 
manufacture  and  publication  of  BOOKS  for 
writers. 

BON  AMI  BOOK  DEPT., 

p.  O.  BOX  874,  N.  Y.  CITY 


GOUT  Sc  RHEUMATISM 


u«e the  Great  Engrllsh  Remedy  I 

BLAIR'S   PILLSl 

Safe.  Sura,  Effective.    50c.  &$1. 
DBUG6I8TB,  or  224  VflliMn  St..  N.  Y.  I 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  MORMONISM 

A  SUCCINCT  HISTORY  OF  MORMONISM 

By  Ellen   E.   Dickinson.      i2mo,  cloth, 
270  pages.    ;?i.oo. 

It  is  a  succinct  history  of  this  most  powerful  social, 
political,  and  religious  development  of  modern  times 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  time.  —  Western 
Christian  Advocate ,  Cincinnati. 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  CO.,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRARY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  Imitation  of  Christ 

By  Thomas  d  Kempis.       4to,  paper,  43   pp.       15  cents. 
FUNK  <tL  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


NIB   OF   THE   COAL   CONTROVERSY   AT 
SCRANTON. 

1"^HE  annoiiucemeiit  that  the  anthacitt;  operators  and  miners 
will  try  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement,  which  the  strike 
commission  will  merely  have  to  ratify,  was  probably  the  most 
surprising  event  in  last  week's  neAvs.  For  the  operators  will 
have  to  carry  on  their  negotiations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  the  officials  of  the  miners'  union,  and  that  is  just  what 
they  have  been  most  strenuously  objecting  to  hitherto.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  the  proceedings  before  the  coal  strike  commission  in 
Scranton  seems  to  show  that  the  operators  were  centering  their 
attack  upon  the  proposition  to  recognize  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. President  Baer,  iu  his  formal  statement  to  the  commission, 
asked  that  the  union  be  excluded  "from  any  part  or  recognition 
iu  the  proceedings,  recommendations,  or  decisions  of  this  com- 
mission," and  the  Lehigh  Company  threatened  to  withdraw  if  it 
was  "to  be  asked  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  mine 
workers'  union."  The  president  of  the  union,  however,  was  the 
very  first  witness,  and  he  was  on  the  stand  four  and  a  half  days 
under  the  sharp  examination  of  the  lawyers  of  the  operators. 
His  fencing  with  Wayne  MacVeagh  has  drawn  admiring  com- 
ment from  many  papers,  and  Mr.  MacVeagh  himself  is  reported 
as  throwing  up  his  hands  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  exclaiming: 
"Mr.  Mitchell,  you  are  the  best  witne.ss  for  yourself  that  I  ever 
confronted."  The  intellectual  battle  between  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  laden  with  years  and  honors,  and  the  young  man  of 
thirty-three,  brought  up  in  the  coal-mines,  is  said  have  been 
very  striking.  Mr.  MacVeagh  tried  again  and  again  to  force  Mr. 
Mitchell  either  to  indorse  the  violence  and  boycotting  in  the 
strike  region  or  to  condemn  the  union  and  its  local  leaders  ;  but 
Mr.  Mitchell  always  replied  that  he  did  not  favor  the  violation  of 
the  laws.  "  In  my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  "violence  never 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  strike."  This  close  questioning 
about  violence  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  toshow  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  an  organization  unfit  to  be  a  party  to  a  contract. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Mitchell  declared  that  "our  experience  as  an 
organization  demonstrates  conclusively  that  discipline  can  be 
maintained  where  trade  agreements  exist,"  and  that,  "as  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  in  those  States  where  we  have  trade  agreements,  if 
any  of  our  local  unions  were  to  attempt  to  violate  agreements 
or  refuse  to  go  back  to  work  when  we  instructed  them  to  do  so 
we  would  put  them  out  of  tlic  union." 

Some  of  the  questions  of  the  operators'  attorneys  suggested  the 
possibility  of  an  antiiracite  miners'  union  that  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  bituminous  miners'  organization,  a  proposition 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  seem  to  regard  with  favor.  About 
2,000  miners  who  did  not  strike  have  sent  to  the  commission  a 
request  that  their  wages  be  advanced  twenty  per  cent.  ;  but  they 
do  not  want  the  hours  of  labor  restricted.  When  asked  about 
the  status  of  these  miners,  Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  see  them  lose  their  places,  as  about  10,000  men  have 
left  the  region  during  the  strike,  and  there  is  work  for  all.  Mr. 
Mitchell  says  that  he  regards  about  $600  a  year  as  a  living  wage 
for  a  miner,  and  gives  out  the  information,  made  public  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  bituminous  miners  contributed  $1,500,000  to 
help  the  anthracite  miners,  and  that  this  sum  was  distributed 
among  all  the  strikers,  union  and  non-union  alike. 

After  Mr.  Mitchell's  testimony,  several  physicians  of  Scranton 
and  Wilkesbarre  were  called  to  testify  to  the  effect  of  coal-mi- 
ning on  the  miners.  One  doctor  said  that  fully  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines  are  anemic,  and  large 
numbers  suffer  from  miners'  asthma,  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
and  sciatica.  Another  said  that  at  post-mortems  he  had  seen 
miners'  lungs  as  black  as  anthracite  itself,  and  had  personal 
knowledge  of  a  man  coughing  up  coal-dust  nine  years  after  he 
had  left  the  mines. 

Alarming  results  are  feared  by  A/ngrhan  Industries  (New 
York),  a  manufacturers'  paper,  if  the  miners'  wages  are  raised. 
It  says : 

■'This  strike  of  Mitchell's  was  part  and  parcel  of  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  conspiriicies  in  history.  If  successful,  it  meant 
that  the  coal  deposits  of  industrial  civilization  should  completely 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  limited  body  of  men  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  It  means  that  the  American  miners  will 
raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  importation  point,  and  that  the 
English  miner  will  erect  the  same  barrier  wliich  now  prevents 
importation  from  Belgium  into  England.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  America  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  these  two  bodies  of  mine  workers  acting  in  unison. 
Neither  will  permit  the  oilier  to  mine  coal  which  can  be  sent 
into  the  other  country  for  the  breaking  of  any  demand  which 
may  be  made  by  either  union. 

"This  conspiracy  is  one  of  the  most  subtle,  and  yet  most 
destructive  as  to  its  eventual  consequences,  possible  to  be  per- 
petrated upon  an  innocent  people.  If  the  American  part  of  the 
conspiracy  ever  goes,  the  burden  of  it  will  fall  upon  the  entire 
I^eople  of  this  country.  Every  farmer,  every  clerk,  every  house- 
owner,  in  fact,  each  and  every  resident  of  this  land,  must  feel 
the  effect  directly  in  a  double  sense.  Each  resident  will  have  to 
pay  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  more  per  ton  for  soft  coal  and  perhaps 
the  same  increase  for  hard  coal.  One  manufacturer  of  stoves, 
employing  1,500  men,  has  stated  that  if  the  price  of  coal  were 
brought  to  the  importation  point,  it  would  cost  him  $12,000  more 
per  year  for  coal.  This  manufacturer  stated  emphatically  that 
he  would  not  stand  this  loss  and  that  he  would  have  to  put  this 
additional  cost  into  the  price  of  stoves.  What  would  happen  in 
this  case  would  of  course  follow  in  every  line  of  manufacture  in 
this  country.  The  final  result  would  be  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  must  pay  tribute.  E%'ery  pair  of  shoes,  every  hat, 
every  suit  of  clothes. — in    fact,  every   article   required   by  our 
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e   as  a  i)*naliy   of   suppurting  John 


■it  will  go  up 
.MiuheU'a  strike." 

This  argument  is  met  .  .,  ...c  New  York  .iMgrnau  as  follows: 

"If  the  increase  usked  by  the  miners  would  be  simply  and 
beautifully  saddled  uihju  the  public  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in   •.  •  of  tottl.  why  should  Mr.   MacVeagh's  clients  care 

enoi..^  .  -I  Lit  it  to  light  it  for  Jive  months?  It  meant  nothing 
out  of  their  pockets.  They  could  go  on  and  mine  coal  and  sell  it 
at  at  lea  !t  as  btfore.     They  might,  of  course,  ob- 

jci;t  on  I I   principles  of  philanthropy  to  making 

coal  dear,  but  a  philanthropic  feeling  that  carries  people  to  the 
■  f   an  army  of  Inxjps,   bloodshed,   stockades,   prisoners, 

i,.. :i,  and  widespread  starvation  seems  to  be  somewhat  too 

vehement  for  the  average  taste. 

"And  then  are  we  quite  sure  that  pure  i>hilanlhropy  was  the 
sole  ground  of  the  mining  companies'  attitude  about  the  strike? 
There  has  been  much  suspicion  that  it  was  something  else. 
Tliese  companies  could  easily  have  prevented  the  strike.  At  any 
time  after  it  started  they  could  have  stopped  it.  Instead  of  pre- 
venting it  they  seemed  to  seek  it  and  even  f<jrce  it.  Hitherto 
the  discerning  have  suspected  that  the  companies  were  very 
willing  to  have  the  supplies  of  coal  decreased.  So  far  Mr. 
MacVeagh's  theory  merely  strengthens  that  suspicion. 

"But  coming  back  to  it  as  a  fine  new  discovery  in  practical 
living,  if  the  miners  were  criminals  when  they  sought  to  better 
their  condition,  all  other  men  must  be  equally  criminal  that  make 
a  like  attempt.  There  can  not  be,  we  imagine,  a  separate  code 
of  morals  for  men  that  dig  coal. 

"Hence  every  man  who  tries  to  get  a  better  wage  is  a  scoun- 
drel. He  is  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  The  farmer  that  tries 
to  get  a  better  price  for  his  wheat  is  a  villain  ;  he  is  making 
bread  dear.  The  merchant  that  sells  cloth  is  a  rascal ;  clothes 
would  be  cheaper  if  he  should  give  the  cloth  away.  The  grocer 
that  adds  a  fraction  to  the  i)rice  of  sugar  ought  to  be  hanged. 
He  is  making  food  dearer.  The  men  whose  wages  have  just 
been  increased  by  certain  railroads  are  detestable;  they  are 
adding  to  the  e.xpense  of  railroad  travel. 


ESCAPE   OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI    BEARS. 

TWO  hunts  ended  in  failure  down  in  Mississippi  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week — the  President's  hunt  for  bear,  and  the  news- 
paper  correspondents  and  photographers'  hunt  for  the  President. 
The  President  got  away  from  the  correspondents  and  photog- 
raphers by  posting  armed  guards  on  his  trail ;  but  how  the 
bears  got  away  from  the  President  is  not  clear.  Two  bears,  to 
be  sure,  were  killed  by  the  guides,  but  one  is  reported  as  having 
been  too  young  and  the  other  too  sickly  to  escape.  All  the  able- 
bodied  bears  appear  to  have  left  the  region  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Presidential  party  arrived.  The  sickly  bear  was  cap- 
tured by  a  negro  guide,  who  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  sent  for  the 
President.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived,  he  declined  to  shoot 
an  animal  in  so  helpless  a  plight,  and  ordered  the  guide  to  de- 
spatch bruin  with  a  knife.  "  It  looks, "  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"as  if  the  bears  of  Mississippi,  knowing  that  the  President  was 
coming,  organized  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and  for  the 
second  time  demonstrated  how  easy  it  is  for  insurgents  to  get 
the  better  of  the   Administration." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  makes  the  following  facetious  remarks 
on  the  matter : 

"This  thing  is  growing  serious.  There  has  been  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  President's  attitude  on  the  Cuban  question, 
on  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  trust  problem,  on  his  inter- 
ference in  matters  without  the  purview  of  his  office,  and  on  his 
dealings  with  the  Warwicks  of  his  party.  It  has  been  charged 
that  he  is  too  strenuous,  too  impulsive — even  stubborn.  But 
his  fame  as  a  mighty  Nimrod  seemed  as  secure  as  that  of  the 
Kaiser  himself.  An  admiring  people  would  have  confidently 
sent  this  rough-riding  statesman  to  Africa  to  bag  elephants, 
lions,  tigers,  and  gorillas.  It  was  grand  to  note  how,  amid  their 
lashings  and  their  roarings,  he  brought  down  the  mountain  lions 
and  made  the  terrible  grizzlies  that  escaped  him  skurry  for  the 
inaccessible  cave  that  always  goes  with  a  grizzly. 


Yc  1  iHij^uty  deeds,  who  could  rope  a  steer  or  deal 

jgjjjl,  .  ,t  beast  of  the  forest,  who  could  ride  a  cavalry 

guard  out  of  the  saddle,  and  make  a  draw  after  an  electric  car 
had  hit  him  first,  is  not  making  good  in  that  bear  hunt  among 
the  jungles  and  wallowing  pools  of  Sunflower  valley.  The  nar- 
rowness of  political  prejudice  will  recall  that  Mississippi  is  a 
Democratic  Stale,  and  suggest  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  is  being  given  the  double  cross  as  was  the  .son  of  sixty 
kings  who  died  on  the  scaffold.  But  we  decline  to  honor  the 
intimation  by  discussion.  »r*^-- 

"Of  course  the  President  would  not  shoot  a  bear  tied  to  a  tree 
any  more  than  he  would  slay  one  in  a  menagerie  and  call  it 
hunting.  He  is  going  to  strike  the  trail  and  run  down  and  kill, 
or  manfully  admit  that  the  particular  bruin  of  these  swamps 
through  which  he  has  plunged  until  his  horse  threw  mud  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees  and  until  the  dogs  gave  way  to  fatigue, 
is  too  much  for  him.  Yet,  such  is  the  sensitiveness  of  our  peo- 
ple, there  will  be  a  perceptible  shrinkage  of  faith  if  '  Teddy ' 
does  not  bring  back  a  pelt  or  two,  or  a  bona-fide  bunch  of  claws 
to  swell  the  catalog  of  his  trophies." 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  affair  that  makes  it  look 
even  more  serious  for  the  opposition.  To  quote  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

"  Have  the  trusts  and  the  members  of  Congress  noted  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  been  feasting  upon  roast  bear  paws  and 
'possum?      There    are 


strenuous  times  ahead 
for  the  legislators  who 
will  gather  at  Wash- 
ington this  winter. 

"Despatches  from 
Smedes,  Miss.,  convey 
the  information  that 
the  President  and  party 
refrained  from  hunting 
on  Sunday  and  con- 
fined their  attack  to  a 
hunter's  repast,  the 
principal  features  of 
which  were  roast  bears' 
paws,  'possum,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The 
dinner  was  served  in 
camp  style  on  a  rough 
pine  table  and  in  the 
open  air,  tin  plates  and 
tin  cups  taking  the 
place  of  the  costly 
china  upon  which  the 
President  is  accus- 
tomed to  dine  at  the 
White  House, 

"Contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  possibilities  of  a  dietetic  combination  of  this  kind 
— bear  paws  and  'possum.  We  have  progressed  far  enough, 
in  dietetic  science  to  know  that  what  a  man  eats  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  his  temperamental  proclivities,  taste,  and 
disposition.  By  feeding  a  St.  Bernard  pup  on  bread  and  milk 
we  can  make  him  as  gentle  and  docile  as  a  kitten.  Put  him  on 
a  raw  meat  diet  and  he  soon  develops  a  strong  inclination  to  eat 
small  boys.  He  becomes  cross,  snappish,  and  irritable,  and 
the  man  who  climbs  into  his  back  yard  is  apt  to  get  a  warm  re- 
ception. 

"The  'possum  is  a  very  sly,  deceptive  sort  of  an  animal, 
always  pretending  to  be'  stone  dead  '  and  therefore  unmindful  of 
what  is  going  on  about  him.  The  bear  is  one  of  the  bravest, 
most  tenacious,  and  most  unconquerable  of  all  animals.  He 
lacks  the  impulsive  ferocity  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  but  j'ou  can 
shoot  him  full  of  holes  and  he  still  imagines  that  he  is  absolute 
master  of  the  situation. 

"This  is  the  meat  upon  which  our  President  is  feeding  as  he 
trains  for  the  coming  session  of  Congress — the  claws  of  'the 
bear  thai  walks  like  a  man  '  and  the  meat  of  the  smooth  and 
wily  'possum. 

"  Does  the  man  who  is  getting  ready  to  oppose  Cuban  recipro- 
city or  tariff  revision  know  what  is  in  store  for  him? " 


IN   THE   MISSISSIPPI   SWAMPS. 

If  the  bear  only  knew  his  man. 

—  The  Chicago  News. 
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THE   COAL   STRIKE   COM  MISSION. 


The  first  view  shows  several  members  of  the  commission  in  their  "  mining  togs."    The  commission  spent  six  days  inspeuting  mining  operation-,  and 
interviewing  the  men.     They  were  lowered  into  seven  mines  of  varying  conditions,  and  went  through  several  breakers. 


PERIL   IN    PARLOR-MATCHES. 

SO  many  people  use  parlor-matches  tliat  the  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit their  use  is  exciting  a  corresponding  amount  of  inter- 
est. In  New  York  city  the  municipal  explosives  commission,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Fire  Chief  (jroker,  has  included  parlor- 
Tnatche.s  in  the  list  of  explosives  which  "no  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration shall  have,  use,  keep,  sell,  or  give  away,"  the  prohibi- 
tion to  go  into  effect  January  i.  The  reason  given  is  that  1.313 
fires  were  caused  last  year,  and  eight  lives  lost,  by  the  use  of 
parlor-matches.  The  chief  of  the  Chicago  fire  department  is 
said  to  favor  a  similar  ordinance  there,  the  Common  Council  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  sug- 
gest that  the  parlor-match  be  banished  from  those  cities.  Sq,the 
movement  may  take  on  large  proportions.  The  order  is  encoun- 
tering a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  New  York,  however,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  modified.  The  objections  to  the 
measure  are  stated  with  some  feeling  in  the  following  protest  by 
the  Brooklyn  Sfaiuhini  Union  : 

"It  is  now  disclosed  that  the  effect  of  the  new  rule  will  be  to 
practically  confer  a  monopoly  upon  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, commonly  called  the  '  match  trust,'  which  not  only  manu- 
factures all  the  so-called  'safety  '  matches  made  in  this  country, 
but  also  manufactures,  in  its  foreign  factories,  all  the  imported 
grades.  So  that,  with  the  exception  of  sulfur  matches,  which 
no  one  likes  and  none  but  the  very  poor  use,  the  enforcement  of 
Croker's  rule  will  mean  that  only  the  trust  can  sell  the  matches 
which  will  be  in  ordinary  use  after  January  i  next  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  A  pretty  plot,  of  a  verity,  tho  it  is  only  fair  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Frank  B.  Cleggett,  Eastern  manager  of  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Company,  while  admitting  his  concern  will  benefit 
by  the  new  ordinance,  denies  that  the  company  had  anything  to 
■do  with  its  adoption.  He  frankly  concedes,  however,  that  "  the 
public  will  be  inconvenienced,'  but  naively  declares 
'that  it  is  not  our  fault.' 

"Well,  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  is  undeni- 
able. Every  smoker,  comprising  the  vast  majority 
of  men,  will  not  only  have  to  pay  from  two  to  five 
times  as  much  for  safety  as  for  parlor-matches,  but 
lie  will  also  be  compelled  to  constantly  carry  with 
him  a  whole  box  of  them,  for  otherwise  he  can  not 
ignite  his  match.  The  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  the  storekeeper,  housewife,  cook,  janitor,  and 
all  other  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
will  be  equally  great  and  exasperating,  and  will 
surely  multiply  profanity  and  cause  the  recording 


OTHFR  DANGFROLS 
MATCHES  WITH  EXPLOSIVK 
HEADS. 

—  The  Chicago  Jiiurrtj'. 


angels  to  work  overtime.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  i.s  not 
the  least  necessity  for  such  a  stupid  rule.  As  Mr.  Cleggett 
admits,  there  is  not  a  large  city  in  the  world  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  parlor-matches.  They  are  permitted  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  every  other  place 
where  fire  authorities  are  sane  and  honest.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  the  order  could  not  be  enforced  without  a  big  army  of 
spies  and  policemen,  but  why  incur  the  odium  of  making  such 
an  insane  attempt?     Surely  not  to  benefit  the  match  trust? 

'If  the  municipal  explo.sives  commission  has  been  hypnotized 
by  young  Mr.  Croker  or  by  some  friend  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  it  had  better  call  in  a  doctor,  unless  it  can  throw  the 
evil  influence  off  in  some  other  way.  If  it  does  not  annul  or 
amend  its  ridiculous  ordinance  before  January  i  it  will  need  no 
physician  to  wake  it  up  and  restore  its  senses.  It  will  be  roused 
from  its  somnolence  by  the  mighty  roar  of  an  indignant  people." 

The  case  against  the  parlor-match  is  given  as  follows  by  the 
New  York  Sun  : 

"The  prohibition  in  this  city  of  the  storage  or  sale  of  parlor- 
matches  after  January  i  next  is  a  commendable  measure.  The 
fire  commissioner  has  discovered  that  thirteen  hundred  fires 
were  caused  last  year  by  parlor-matches.  This  shows  that 
the  prohibition  is  in  the  interests  of  public  safety.  Many  thou- 
sands of  our  housewives  have  long  recognized  the  danger  of  this 
form  of  fireworks  to  their  children  and  themselves.  They  have 
lianished  parlor-matches  from  their  homes,  with  the  result  that 
the  sale  of  ordinary  sulfur  and  safety  matches  has  increased. 

"We  have  been  slower  than  some  other  nations  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  using  this  excessively  inflammable  commodity. 
Over  a  year  ago  the  Swedish  Government  prohibited  the  use, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  matches  similar  to  our  parlor- 
matches.  France  also  has  suppressed  them,  and  the  French 
manufacturers  claimed  a  year  ago  that  the  matches  now  pro- 
duced in  that  country  have  none  of  the  drawbacks,  either  as  to 
injurious  or  poisonous  qualities  or  as  sources  of  danger,  that 
have  m. irked  most  of  the  common  matches  heretofore  in  common 
use. 

"As  paraffin  is  substituted  for  sulfur  in  the  manu- 
facture of  safety  matches,  it  has  been  found  that 
wood  with  light  and  spongy  pores  is  essential  so 
that  paraffin  may  easily  penetrate  the  wood  instead 
of  the  igniting  composition  itself,  rendering  it  use- 
less. Aspen  has  proved  to  be  the  best  wood  for 
safety  matches,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Ger- 
many is  now  using  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
aspen  every  year  for  its  manufacture  of  safety 
matches. 

"Germany  imports  two-thirds  of  its  aspen  from 
Russia.      In   this   country,    however,    the  aspen  is 
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almost  ubiquitous  and  is  as  yet  little  used  in  our  industries. 
There  is  no  ;-casoa  why,  instead  of  importing  nearly  all  our 
safety  matches,  we  should  not  make  all  the  country  requires 
with  materials  found  at  home." 


THE    NOBLE   DOWRY    HUNTERS. 

•"I  ""HE  revelation  that  there  is  a  "Marriage  Syndicate  "  in  Ber- 
■■■  lin,  which  promotes  the  marriage  of  impecunious  European 
"nobles"  with  American  heiresses,  was  one  of  the  striking  feat- 
ures of  the  daily  flews  a  few  days  ago.  The  report  was  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  country,  "featured  "  witli  big  headlines  and 
first-i)age  prominence,  and  attracted  wide  attention.  Here  were 
the  descendants  of  the  old  raiding  robber  barons  planning  new 
raids,  but  planning  to  carry  them  out  through  a  "syndicate," 
and  dickering  and  haggling  over  the  percentage  on  the  hxjt — 
Cupid  the  victim  of  cupidity,  and  the  whole  affair  brought  to 
light  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  a  Haron  von  Muenchbausen  accused 
the  marriage  trust  magnates  of  lying.  This  picturesque  com- 
bination of  circumstances  brought  out  a  considerable  number  of 
editorial  comments,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  not  up 
to  the  occasion. 

In  the  sanctum  of  llarper's  //'<<•/•/)' the  topic  was  evidently 
passed  around  until  it  reached  the  desk  of  the  tariff  editor,  who 
treated  tlie  matter  as  follows  : 

"There  is  evidence  enough  in  plain  .sight  to  convince  an  ordi- 
nary jury  that  an  organized  effort  is  being  made  to  invade  the 
American  matrimonial  market,  and  witl)out  any  remarkable  de- 
gree of  scrupulousness  as  to  metliods,  either.  By  direct  statu- 
tory acts  we  have  no  especial  way  <jf  reaching  and  discouraging 
the  organization  of  such  floating  companies,  and  we  do  not 
know,  on  the  whole,  that  we  should  care  to  see  these  institutions 
punished  under  any  circumstances.  Every  man  to  his  own 
trade  is  quite  as  authoritative  a  jjhrase  as  Chaciin  a  son  goiit, 
and  the  bureau  that  embarks  upon  the  mere  project  of  bringing 
the  two  factors  of  a  successful  combination  together  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  reprehended.  What  is  clear,  liowever,  is  that  in  the 
contest  for  the  hand  that  possesses  wealth  we,  in  this  country, 
are  beginning  to  be  subjected  to  a  foreign  competition  which  to 
some  degree  will  serve  to  impoverish  ourselves  without  bringing 
to  us  any  measurable  corresponding  advantage,  and  against 
which  we  are  entitled  to  some  protection.  We  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  tariff  experts  of  Congress  take  this  matter  up, 
and  see  what  can  be  done,  first,  toward  putting  a  tolerably  high 
duty  upon  unmarried  foreign  nolilemen  entering  our  ports,  and, 
second,  toward  the  placing  of  a  heavy  export  duty  upon  our 
heiresses.     The  Quest  of  the  Golden   Girl,  as  it  appears  to  be 


carried  on  to-day,  may  be  made  somewhat  profitable  to  ourselves 
if  it  be  understood  that  every  titled  bachelor  from  other  climes 
coming  to  this  country  shall  pay  a  sixty  per  cent,  duty  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or,  failing  to  do  this,  shall  be 
sent  back  home  again  at  his  own  expen.se  ;  and  if  after  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  the  fortunate  bridegroom  is  required  to  pay  an 
exjiort  tax  upon  liis  bride  of  forty-five  per  cent,  before  being 
permitted  to  start  on  his  honeymoon,  under  penalty  of  having 
his  marriage  declared  null  and  void,  we  shall  not  be  without 
consolation  in  the  hour  of  our  wo." 


A   FREIGHT   BLOCKADE. 

'  I  ^HE  economic  doctrinaire,  who  can  figure  out  and  forecast 
■'•  the  movements  of  wages,  prices,  railroad  rates,  etc.,  with 
pencil  and  paper,  will  find  an  interesting  study  in  the  present 
freight  congestion.  "From  San  Francisco  to  New  York,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  freight-yards  and  sidings  are  so 
crowded  that  there  is  almost  a  blockade."  There  are  not  enough 
cars  to  hold  the  freight  offered,  not  enough  locomotives  to  haul 
the  cars,  and  not  enough  sidings  to  allow  them  to  be  handled 
expeditiously.  This  situation  has  the  look  of  prosperity,  and  it 
has  resulted  in  advances  of  wages  to  the  railroad  employees,  but 
it  is  also  resulting  in  higher  freight  rates  to  shippers,  the  em- 
barrassment of  business  enterprises  that  depend  on  the  move- 
ment of  freight,  idleness  of  the  workingmen  employed  in  such 
enterprises,  and  demoralization  and  large  extra  expenses  to  the 
railroads.  In  Pittsburg  thousands  of  men,  it  is  reported,  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  non-arrival  of  materials,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  says  that  the  freight  failure 
"is  a  serious  check  on  the  productive  energy  and  growth  "  of  the 
city.  The  Kansas  City  Star  reports  that  the  Western  cattlemen 
can  not  fiiid  enough  cars  for  the  transportation  of  stock,  and 
adds : 

"No  one  could  have  predicted  five  or  six  years  ago  that  within 
a  half  decade  railroad  business  would  have  doubled.  Yet  such 
has  been  the  case.  The  roads  have  swamped  the  shops  with 
orders  for  equipment  until  the  output  has  been  sold  for  months 
ahead,  and  prompt  delivery  of  cars  is  out  of  the  question. 

"Curiously  enough  some  railroads  are  actually  suffering  from 
the  abundance  of  business.  They  are  working  so  near  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  that  additional  trade  has  to  be  accepted  at  a 
sacrifice. 

"The  attention  of  Wall  Street  was  called  to  this  state  of  affairs 
in  connection  with  a  report  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  a  few 
days   ago.     The    statement   showed    that  this   road's  operating 
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expenses  liad  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
freight  handled.  It  was  explained  that  the  line  was  working 
every  available  car  and  engine.  As  a  result  the  yards  were  so 
congested  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  desired  cars,  and  delays 
multiplied  to  the  great  expense  of  the  railroad.  The  attempt  to 
handle  the  excessive  offerings  of  freight  was  entailing  an  ex- 
pense that  more  than  consumed  the  extra  profit.  This  trouble 
will  be  corrected  in  time,  when  the  roads  secure  the  additional 
equipment  which  they  need. 

"Meanwhile  shippers  annoyed  by  the  delays  will  generally 
have  to  find  what  solace  tliey  may  in  the  evidence  of  the  coun- 
try's prosperity  that  comes  from  the  volume  of  railway  business. " 


MR.  CANNON    FOR   SPEAKER. 

NEXT  to  the  Presidency,  the  Speakership  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  is  generally  accounted  the  most  impor- 
tant position  in  our  Government,  yet  the  election  that  has  been 
going  on  during  tlie  past  few  weeks,  by  the  pledging  of  one  State 
congressional  delegation  after  another,  has  been  attended  by 
no  popular  excitement,  and  not  a  remarkably  large  amount  of 
interest.  Enough  votes  have  been  pledged  to  Congressman 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  to  assure  his  election.  Little 
criticism  of  this  choice  is  heard.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.) 
says  that  "in  his  eyes  Die  tariff  is  a  sacred  thing,  from  which 
nothing  must  be  subtracted,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  added  ; 
he  believes  largely  in  self-control  for  trusts,"  and  "he  is  hardly 
in  accord  with  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  President."  He 
is  also  accused  of  being  a  millionaire.  But  extenuation  for  this 
is  found  in  the  facts  that  he  wears  boots,  chews  tobacco,  tells 
funny  stories,  eats  corn  off  the  cob,  and  has  found  more  soft 
places  in  the  government  service  for  his  friends  than  any  other 
five  men  in  Congress  have  found  for  theirs.  Turning  to  his 
more  serious  qualifications,  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  says  of 
bim: 
"Certainly,  by  virtue  of  long  experience,  heavy  responsibili- 


ties faithfully  discharged,  a  faculty  for  dealing  in  a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense way  with  practical  affairs.  Mr.  Cannon  merits  <listin- 
guished  preferment  at  the 
hands  of  his  party.  He  has 
been  in  Congress  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  adverse  landslide  of 
1890,  liis  service  has  been  con- 
tinuous. For  twenty-two  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
very  important  committee  on 
apiiropriations,  and  for  the])ast 
ten  years  has  been  its  chair- 
man. In  tlie  latter  cai)acity  he 
has  been  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  man.  He  is  not,  in  the 
old  and  accepted  sense  of 
the  term,  a  'watchdog  of  the 
Treasury,'  but  he  can  say  No, 
and  can  stick  to  it  as  long  and 
as  tenaciously  as  any  of  liis 
l^redecessors. " 

Mr.  Cannon's  popularity  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  jiarty.     The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  observes: 

"We  are  told  by  his  opponents  that  he  has  been,  as  the  beadt 
of  the  appropriations  committee,  a  very  stubborn   and   defiant 
autocrat.     Before  that  inn)eacliment  Uncle  Joe  can  well  afford  to  • 
plead  'justifiable  legicide  '  and  prove  that  his  stubborn  and  de- 
fiant attitudes  have  always  been  taken  against  bills  to  take  from  ■ 
the  Treasury  money  that  was  demanded  for  jobs,  campaign  pur- 
poses, and  other  illegitimate   diversions  of  the  public  funds. 
A  watch-dog  of  the  'J'reasury  ouglit  to  be  of  stubborn  and  defiant' 
stuff,  and  if  this  be  a  reason  for  opposition  to  Uncle  Joe  we  be- 
lieve the  people  will  convert  it  into  a  strong  argument  for  proaio- 
ting  him  to  the  office  of  watch-dog  of  the  entire  proceedings  of 
the  House. 

"  It  is  even  alleged  that  as  speaker  our  homely  and  genial  old  ' 
Uncle  Joe  would  become  a  czar  of  a  kind  to  make  Tom  Reed  look 
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til  .        idea  of  his  ever  developing  into  a  czar 

in  lo  far-fetcbeit  as  to  excite  cummiseratiou  for  the  man  who 
asserts  it.  We  would  as  so*>n  expect  Joe  Jefferson,  or  '  Uncle 
Josh  WhilcomU. '  or  tme  of  the  Cheeryble  brothers,  turning  iutoa 
dark>browed.  brutal  autiK-rat,  bathed  in  blood  and  snorting  sen- 
tences of  death  or  de[K>rtation  ! 

•'The  one  great  passion  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  has  been  to 
guard  the  Treasury,  divide  up  the  congressional  pork-barrel, 
and  regale  himself  upon  that  fruit  of  the  helds  that  has  made 
Illinois  famous.  No  man  can  convince  us  that  a  czar  is  ever 
made  out  of  a  native  American  who  is  the  faithful  lover  of  roast- 
ing ears  and  green  corn  lx)iled  on  the  cob  !  Until  we  are  reliably 
advised  that  Uncle  Joe  has  changed  his  diet  and  gone  back  on 
his  ;Vorth  Carolina  raising  and  his  Illinois  grub,  we  will  refuse 
every  argument  offered  to  prove  that  a  possible  czar  walks  be- 
neath his  famous  cap  I  " 


THE   PROGRAM    FOR   CONGRESS. 

TWELVE    appropriation    bills,   ihc;  statehood    bill  for  Okla- 
homa, Arizona,  and   New   Mexico,  Cuban  reciprocity,  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty,  the  proposed  Cabinet  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  anti-anarchy  bill,  and,  possibly,  tariff  revision  and 
trust  restriction,  will  be  the  main  issues  before  Congress  during 
the  next  three  months.     The  statehood  bill   does  not  seem  to 
arouse  much  enthusiasm  in  the  press,  and  a  number  of  papers 
regard    statehood   for  Arizona   and    New  Mexico  as  premature. 
The   feeling    in    favor  of    Cuban    reciprocity    remains    strong, 
stronger  outside  of  Congress,  perhaps,  than  within  it ;  and  the 
desire  for  an  early  start  on  the  isthmian  canal    is  shown  in  an 
impatience  with  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment.    On  the  tariff  and  trust  questions  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
•opinion,  and  it  is  considered  doubtful  if  Congress  touches  either 
of  these  problems.     The  session  that  begins  next  Monday  is  the 
•second  session  of   the  Congress  that  was  elected  in  1900.     The 
•Congress  elected  November  4  will  not  meet  until  December  of 
next  y^ar,  unless  called  in  extra  session,  after  March  4.  by  the 
President.     Representative  Babcock,   of   Wisconsin,  favors   an 
•extra   session    next    March,  to   consider   tariff  revision,  but  the 
•other   Republican  leaders  do  not  seem   to  share  his  feeling  on 
the  matter. 

The  first  measure  to  come  up,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  state- 
liood  bill.     The  Philadelphia  yV^jj  (Rep.)  says  of  it: 

"Arizona  is  not  fit  for  statehood.  Its  population  is  altogether 
inadequate,  and  it  grows  very  slowly.  New  Mexico  is  not  much 
better  off.  It  has  only  sufficient  population,  including  foreigners 
-and  those  who  can  neither  speak  nor  read  the  English  language, 
to  entitle  it  to  a  single  member  of  the  House.  Excluding  those 
not  really  entitled  to  citizenship,  excepting  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  Territory,  there  are  not  enough 
i:)eople  there  to  make  up  the  quota  for  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  the  growth  of  population  has  been  slow.  And  yet  it  is  pro- 
posed to  admit  them  and  give  them  two  Senators,  equal  strength 
with  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  and  a  member 
•of  the  House.  The  committee  asks  only  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
Tilories  as  to  whether  or  not  that  should  be  done. 

"Oklahoma  has  sufficient  population  ;  but  if  it  is  admitted  now 
as  a  State  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Indian  Territory  will  be 
■admitted  as  another  State.  The  two  should  be  combined  in  one. 
They  would  then  only  have  population  sufficient  for  a  respect- 
able State.  The  bill  to  admit  these  Territories  passed  the  House 
at  the  last  session  in  a  short  time  and  in  a  reckless  way.  It  will 
not  be  surprising  if  it  passes  tlie  Senate.  It  has  been  made  the 
special  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  people  of 
the  Territories  are  not  anxious  for  statehood,  but  the  politicians, 
office-seekers,  and  men  anxious  to  support  further  appropriations 
at  Washington  for  irrigation  are  anxious.  They  are  the  persons 
■who  exert  influence  to  that  end  at  the  Capitol." 


believe  a  word  In   regard  to  the  other  questions  likely  to  come  up,  the  Wash- 

ington a/ar  (Ind.)  observes: 

"Surely  we  may  expect  something  in  the  line  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.  And  why  not  also  something  in  the  line  of  recipro- 
city with  other  countries?  The  Kasson  treaties  now  on  the 
Senate's  table  are  worthy  of  definite  attention.  They  were 
negotiated  under  a  decree  of  Congress,  and  to  inaugurate  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  reciprocity.  If  their  terms  are  not  favorable  to 
American  interests,  the  fact  should  be  clearly  developed  and  the 
treaties  rejected.  That  will  open  the  way  for  the  negotiation  of 
new  treaties.  If  the  treaties  are  good  for  us,  why,  then,  they 
should  be  ratihed.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  appear  to  be  daw- 
dling over  some  pretty  important  business 

"The  question  of  the  isthmian  canal  should  be  disposed  of. 
The  Attorney-General  gives  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  validity 
of  the  title  of  the  Panama  Company,  and  this  reduces  the  mat- 
ter to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Colombia.  Not  only  what  we 
want  of  that  country,  but  must  have  if  we  are  to  put  our  spade 
in  there,  is  well  understood,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
secure  it  promptly. 

"There  is  the  question  of  tariff  revision.  We  are  told  that 
that  is  far  too  difficult  and  important  to  be  taken  up  during  the 
last  days  of  this  Congress.  It  must  go  over  to  the  next  Congress. 
By  the  time  that  body  meets  public  sentiment,  it  is  asserted, 
will  have  indicated  the  direction  to  be  taken,  and  then  we  can  go 
ahead  with  confidence.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  comes  princi- 
pally from  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  action  at  all  on  the 
tariff,  and  hence  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  friends  of  tariff 
revision  to  at  least  introduce  the  subject  at  the  coming  session, 
and  see  what  a  brief  discussion  will  lead  to. 

"Then  comes  the  trust  question,  which  is  a  prolific  source  of 
talk.  But  we  have  had  talk  enough  about  trusts,  and  if  Con- 
gress is  not  ready  with  action  of  some  kind  further  talk  will  do 
no  good. 

"The  President's  message  ought  to  be  suggestive  of  what 
Congress  should  do,  and  the  sky  will  probably  clear  a  little  after 
that  has  been  delivered." 


MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    ESTIMATE   OF   AMERICAN 

PRESIDENTS. 

THE  editor  of  a  Democratic  newsjDaper,  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Herald,  recently  published  in  his  journal  some  remarks 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  books,  concerning  his  prede- 
cessors in-the  office  he  now  holds ;  and  now  several  other  Demo- 
cratic papers  have  taken  notice  of  the  remarks.  As  quoted  in 
the  Pittsburg /-"fiV  (Dem.),  T/te  Heraid  sa.\d: 

"Speaking  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  Roosevelt  said  :  'The 
scholarly,  timid,  and  shifty  doctrinaire.  .  .  .   was  the  father  of 
nullification    and    therefore  of    secession.  .  .  .  Cheap   pseudo- 
classicism  that  he  borrowed  from  the  French  revolutionists.  .  .  . 
Constitutionally  unable  to  put  a  proper  value  on  truthfulness.' 

"Of  Martin  Van  Bureu,  Author  Roosevelt  said:  'Faithfully 
served  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  .  .  .  Succeeded  because 
of  and  not  in  spite  of  bis  moral  shortcomings.' 

"This  is  what  Author  Roosevelt  wrote  concerning  Franklin 
Pierce :  'A  small  politician,  of  low  capacity  and  mean  surround- 
ing, proud  to  act  as  the  servile  tool  of  men  worse  than  himself.' 

"When  Author  Roosevelt  wrote  of  Tames  K.  Polk  this  is  what 

•'  1 

he  said:  'Excepting  Tyler,  the  very  smallest  of  the  small  Presi- 
dents between  Jackson  and  Lincoln.' 

"Of  President  Monroe,  Author  Roosevelt  wrote  as  follows: 
'Colorless,  high-bred  geutleman  of  no  especial  ability,  but  well 
fitted  to  act  as  Presidential  figurehead.' 

"But  Author  Roosevelt's  opinion  of  John  Tyler  is  especially 
interesting.  He  said:  '  He  has  been  called  a  mediocre  man  ;  but 
this  is  unwarranted  flattery.  He  was  a  politician  of  monumental' 
littleness.  .  .  .  His  chief  mental  and  moral  attributes  were  peev- 
ishness, fretful  obstinacy,  inconsistency,  incapacitj'  to  make  upt 
his  mind,  together  with  inordinate  vanity.'  " 

The  Herald  rec&Ws  that  a  year  ago  Republican  organs  were 
filled  with  violent  criticisms  of  men  who  dared  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  a  President,  and  criticisms  of  a  President  were  likened 
10  anarchy.     The  Pittsburg  Post  observes  that  President  Roos«- 
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velt  denounced  talk  of  this  kind  about  other  Presidents  as  "anar- 
chy" and  "abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  and  asks,  "Is  it 
patriotism  to  defame  a  President  after  death  and  anarchy  to 
criticize  him  while  living?  "  In  reply  to  his  question  the  Norfolk 
V irginian-Pilot  (Dem.)  says: 

"We  sliould  say  that  according  to  Roosevelt  and  the  Republi- 
can organs  the  answer  would  have  to  be,  Yes;  for  everybody 
knows  Ihey  have  a  monopoly  of  patriotism.  But  when  we  con- 
template Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  role  of  belittler  of  the 
late  T.  Jeflferson,  Esq.,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  unbounded 
hilarity." 


WALL  STREET  AND   THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  impression  that  Wall  Street  is  opposed  to  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  entertained  by  some  papers,  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  a.\\  authority  located  "on  the  spot,"  con- 
firms it.  Many  people  in  Wall  Street  are  not  only  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration,  this  journal  asserts,  but 
with  the  President  himself.  This  feeling,  itseems,  has  grown 
out  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
Securities  merger  suit,  and  has  been  deepened  by  the  President's 
utterances  on  the  question  of  trusts,  and  by  his  action  in  bring- 
ing about  arbitration  of  the  coal  strike.  In  Wall  Street  we  find 
two  schools  of  opinion.  One  represents  the  views  mainly  of 
speculators,  and  "does  not  represent  those  of  thinking  men"; 
the  other  represents  the  views  of  those  "considerably  more 
enlightened."  The  first  regards  the  inauguration  of  the  "  Knox 
suit  "against  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  the  "forcing 
of  arbitration  upon  the  contestants  in  the  coal  strike  "as  "a  little 
short  of  criminal."  The  other  "regards  with  fear  and  distrust  the 
tendencies  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration."  It  desires  to  see 
the  laws  enforced,  and  admits  that  something  can  be  done  with 
whatever  evils  exist  in  connection  with  the  trusts ;  but  it  fears 
that  the  Administration  is  not  attacking  the  problems  in  the 
right  way.  "The  views  of  these  people, "declares  T/ie  Journal, 
"deserve  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Administra- 
tion."  for  they  "are  the  effort  of  reasonable  men  seeking  along 
lines  of  enlightened  self-interest  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number."  However,  The  Journal  does  not  see  cause  for 
alarm  in  regard  to  the  President's  trust  policy.     It  says: 

"The  President  brought  the  'Knox  suit'  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  because  he  thought  the  law  was  being  broken, 
and  he  desired  to  have  it  enforced.  If  the  law  is  being  broken. 
Wall  Street  can  not  fairly  object  to  its  enforcement.  If  it  is 
not  being  broken,  Wall  Street  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  suit. 
Surely  the  courts  can  be  relied  upon  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
decide  the  question.  With  respect  to  the  so-called 'trust  ques- 
tion,' the  President  appears  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
only  effective  weapon  against  abuses  is  to  be  found  in  publicity. 
What  has  Wall  Street  to  fear  from  publicity  as  applied  to  cor- 
poration affairs?  We  have  always  believed  that  it  was  the  only 
effective  course  in  the  regulation  of  corporation  matters.  The 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
cerned, is  eloquent  as  to  the  benefits  arising  therefrom. 

"It  may  perhaps  be  unpleasant  to  the  Street  to  realize  that  the 
Government  is  taking  an  independent  course  in  these  matters, 
but  no  ground  of  complaint  can  fairly  be  found  in  that.  What 
Wall  Street  has  to  fear  most  of  all  from  any  Administration  is 
not  the  execution  of  law,  but  failure  to  execute  it  or  positive  dis- 
regard of  it.  To  our  thinking,  there  is  far  more  danger  to  the 
best  interests  of  Wall  Street  and  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  the  straining  of  currency  laws,  or  customs  laws  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  than  there  is  in  the  enforcement  of  all  the  anti- 
trust laws  on  the  books  or  all  the  anti-trust  talk  that  ever  was 
heard.  No  part  of  the  country  is  more  vitally  interested  in  the 
honest  and  fearless  execution  of  the  law  than  is  Wall  Street.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  President  Roosevelt  stands  for  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  for  this. 

"  We  believe  the  attempt  to  array  the  financial  interests  of  this 
country  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  unfair  and  unwise.     It  is  un- 


fair because  he  clearly  does  not  intend  any  harm  to  financial  or 
business  interests,  and  it  is  unwise  because  open  opposition 
from  Wall  Street  might  prove  a  very  strong  element  in  his  favor 
in  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  large  in  event  of  the  issue  being 
fairly  joined," 
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says  ftii  exilianae  ;  so  do  we.— 77/^  Star  of 


"  China  wants  an  open  door, 
J/opi\  Si  11^' Si n^'  I'riioii. 

If  President  Roosevelt  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  is  Koinf;  to  Bay  in  his 
message  he  ought  to  read  the  newspapers.—  Tlu  Columbus  Dispatch. 

As  Mr.  Dooley  would  say,  Alabama's  "  lily  white"  Republicans  ought  to 
black  up  if  they  hope  to  keep  near  the  pie  counter. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Kino  T.POPOi.n  serves  the  purposes  of  the  anarchists  better  alive  th.m  he 
would  if  he  were  dead.  They  ought  to  be  careful  of  him.— 77;^  Chicago 
Netvs. 

I'lEKPONT  Morgan  needs  to  hurry  up  if  he  wants  the  earth.  An  Indiana 
evangelist  and  prophet  says  it  will  come  to  an  end  in  xtp^.  —  The  Richinoni 
Times. 

Sccil  is  the  flexibility  of  our  language  th.Tl  a  noble  brute  may  be  either  a 
thoroughbred  St.  Bernard  or  a  rascally  foreign  fortune-seeker.—  The  IVask- 
ington  Times. 

A  CANNON-BAI-L  fired  in  1812  has  just  broken  a  man's  leg.  This  illustrates 
how  inferior  the  ancient  ordnance  was  to  that  of  the  present  day. —  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

It  is  rather  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  the  burglars  to  burglarize  the 
houses  of  policemen.  The  police  are  not  doing  any  harm  to  the  burglars. 
—  The  I'hiUidelphia  Press. 

If  King  Leopold  were  the  least  bit  grateful  he  would  send  some  sort  of  a 
decoration  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shooting-gallery  where  Rubino  took 
lessons. —  Tlie  Washington  Post. 

It  really  looks  like  the  "  Southern-man-for-PresiJent  "  idea  will  take  a 
new  hold  on  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  is  going  to  insist  on  nominating  a 
man  who  can  carry  his  own  State.— 77/^  Atlanta  Journal. 

In  St.  Louis  they  are  sending  men  to  the  penitentiary  for  buying  the 
City  Council.  In  the  White  House  they  are  rewarding  with  patronage  the 
man  who  buys  Delaware  legislatures.— 7)4(?  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

A  Kansas  pensioner  has  written  to  the  Pension  Bureau  saying  that  his 
pension  was  allowed  on  account  of  rheumatism,  but  as  he  has  learned  from 
Christian  Science  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rheumatism,  he  desires 
that  the  pension  be  stopped. —  Tlie  Dallas  News. 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  was  errone- 
ously referred  to  as  a  Republican.     He  is  a  Democrat. 


Cuba  :  "  Hurry  up,  or  I'll  cut  the  rope." 

— The  Brooklyn  EagU, 
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BOURGET'S  "MIUTANT"  SOCIAL  NOVEL. 

TN  .!i-,cussing  the  future  of  fiction— the  alleged  decliue  aiul 
A  liu:^.>il)le  disappearance  of  the  novel— some  writers  bave  eni- 
pliuhized  the  present  tendency  toward  socializing  this  form  of  ait 
and  converting  it  into  a  means  of  propaganda  and  reform— or 
reaction.  There  have  been  religious  novels,  political  novels, 
BocialiNtic  novels,  etc.,  and  Tolstoy  and  Zola  (the  latter  in  the 
last  i)ei  iod  of  his  career)  have  frankly  subordinated  art  to  moral 
parpo>e  and  preaching.  Would  not  this  prove  the  undoing  of 
the  novel?  it  has  been  asked. 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  it  is  significant  to  find  Paul 
Bourget,  the  subtle  psychologist,  the  student  of  individual  mind 
and  temperament,  the  analyst  of  sentiment,  among  the  propa- 
gandist novelists.  His  recent  work.  "L'Etape"  (The  Halting 
Place),  is  characterized  by  the  critics  of  the  various  schools  as 
an  aggressive,  mditant,  social  "tendency  novel,"  a  work  in 
which  the  author  expresses  his  views  in  no  uncertain  manner  on 
the  currents,  events,  and  movements  of  the  day.  Analysis  of 
character  and  the  study  of  temperament  are  subsidiary  to  an 
assault  on  certain  religious  and  politicid  phenomena.  Bourget. 
through  his  hero,  attacks  republicanism,  democracy,  free- 
thought,  and  liberalism.  Even  specific  facts  like  the  Dreyfus  case 
are  mentioned,  and  no  doubt  is  felt  that  the  sentiments  put  in  the 
moutii  of  the  characters  are  those  entertained  by  Bourget  him- 
self, whose  sympathy  with  the  anti-Republican-Nationalist 
movement  is  well  known.  The  novel  is  as  subjective  and  in- 
tensely partizan  as  anything  can  be  in  fictional  form. 
Briefly,  the  "argument  "  is  as  follows  : 

Jean  Mouveron,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  a  gifted,  distinguished 
professor  who  has  tried  to  live  and  bring  up  a  family  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pri"nciples  of  scientific  agnosticism.  He  has  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  All  adore  their  father  and  share  his 
religious  and  ethical  ideas.  Jean,  however,  falls  in  love  with 
Brigitte  Ferrand.  the  only  daughter  of  another  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor, who  is  a  convinced  Catholic.  Jean  desires  to  marry 
Brigitte,  but  her  father  prohibits  the  union  on  account  of  Jean's 
heretical  views.  To  overcome  this  obstacle,  he  must  renounce 
his  freethinking  and  join  the  church.  Aside  from  this  dilemma, 
Jean  has  been  for  some  time  tortured  with  doubt.  He  has  been 
conscious  of  leanings  toward  Catholicism,  but  he  has  repressed 
them  out  of  affection  for  his  father  and  the  entire  family. 

He  has  long  conversations  with  his  father,  to  whom,  however, 
he  is  determined  not  to  disclose  his  harrowing  inward  troubles. 
He  becomes  more  and  more  certain  that  his  father  is  wrong  and 
that  faith  is  essential  to  mankind — to  peace,  happiness,  and 
right  living.  He  attends  socialist  and  atheistic  meetings,  espe- 
cially those  held  by  a  so-called  "union  Tolstoy,"  where  Catholi- 
cism is  denounced  as  a  foolish  superstition.  The  talk  at  these 
gatherings  only  intensifies  his  discontent  and  hastens  his  con- 
version to  the  belief  of  his  forefathers. 

Meantime  terrible  misfortunes  overwhelm  Mouveron,  the 
father.  The  eldest  son  commits  embezzlement  and  l^rings  dis- 
grace upon  the  family  ;  the  youngest  son  is  perverted,  while  the 
daughter,  Julie,  whom  the  professor  seeks  to  make  independent 
and  useful,  is  seduced  by  a  pseudo-socialist  of  aristocratic  con- 
nections ;  and  when  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  her  per- 
fidious lover  advises  her  to  resort  to  criminal  means  of  ridding 
herself  of  the  inconvenient  offspring  of  their  illicit  relation.  In 
a  fit  of  revolt  and  despair,  Julie  makes  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  her  betrayer. 

Thus  an  apparently  well-ordered,  serene,  and  ideal  household 
goes  to  pieces,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  religious  foundation. 
The  Ferrands,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tranquil  and  happy,  and 
their  only  regret  is  that  Jean,  loved  by  them,  continues  to  hold 
aloof  from  Catholicism.  At  last,  when  the  Mouveron  family  is 
hopelessly  ruined,  a  marriage  is  arranged  between  Jean  and 
Brigitte,  and  the  former  escapes  shipwreck  by  embracing  faith 
and  repudiating  the  lifelong  teaching  of  his  father. 

Ferrand,  whom  the  author  describes  as  "un  juste,"  represents 


Bourget'*  own  ideas,  and  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  modern 
society  and  the  principles  dominant  therein.  The  present  edu- 
cation of  woman  is  condemned,  democracy  is  declared  to  be  false 
and  hollow,  and  the  separation  of  the  social  classes  is  declared  to 
be  natural  and  salutary.  Ferrand  and  Jean  (the convert)  regard 
the  rulers,  teachers,  publicists  of  the  present  day  as  knaves, 
demagogs,  or  ignoramuses,  and  even  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions, are  apparently  treated  as  grievous  and  disastrous  blunders. 
The  judgment  of  several  critics  is  that  M.  Bourget  has  written 
a  powerful  and  striking  work,  marred,  however,  by  features 
alien  to  art.  The  zeal  and  passion  of  a  propagandist  have,  it 
is  said,  injured  the  realistic  and  psychological  side  of  the  novel, 
in  which  there  is  too  much  melodramatic  "justice"  and  too  little 
respect  for  verisimilitude,  proportion,  and  actuality.  The  hero, 
Jean,  is  admitted  to  be  a  finely  portrayed,  consistent  character, 
and  his  spiritual  struggles  are  depicted  in  a  masterly  way.  It  is 
announced  that  Bourget  is  now  at  work  on  another  novel  of  even 
more  distinctly  religious  character,  in  which  the  political  and 
intellectual  ideas  of  the  day  will  be  even  more  aggressively  and 
strenuously  combated.  The  "war"  on  the  monastic  orders  and 
the  convent  schools  is  believed  to  have  inspired  this  effort. — 
Translaiioti  vtade  for  Tnv.  Lherary  Digest. 


D'ANNUNZIO:   MYSTIC  AND   SENSUALIST. 

""['"HE  presence  in  this  country  of  Madame  Eleonora  Duse  as 
■^  the  champion  and  exponent  of  the  D'Annunzio  drama  lends 
special  timeliness  to  an  article  on  "The  Novels  and  Plays  of 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio, "  which  appears  in  Tlie  Monthly  Review 
(London,  November)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Hutton. 
"  On  the  whole, " 
observes  the  Lon- 
don Acadony  and 
Literature,  "  it  is 
the  most  discrimin- 
ative piece  of  wri- 
ting on  D'Annunzio 
which  we  have  read 
in  English."  Mr. 
Hutton  discerns  in 
his  author  a  mul- 
titude of  conflicting 
tendencies.  He  ac- 
claims D'Annun- 
zio's  poetic  genius 
and  psychological 
insight,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  his 
utter  morbidness 
and  "deep  and  in- 
grained cruelty." 
All  these  qualities 
are  manifest  in  his 
novels,    "L'lnno- 

cente, "  "Trioufo, "  "II  Piacere,"  "Vergini  delle  Rocce."     Says 
Mr,  Hutton : 

"It  is  not  in  dreamland,  be  sure,  that  the  world  of  D'Annunzio 
lies,  but  in  a  region  of  sensation,  spiritual,  sensual,  of  profound 
and  ridiculous  physical  passions,  and  tears  as  terrible  and  mov- 
ing as  any  looked  at  from  the  outside  that  have,  oh,  once  upon 
a  time,  made  the  world  laugh  or  weep.  The  phenomena  are  the 
same.  It  is  the  artist  who  is  different.  Concerned  less  with 
plot  than  with  beauty,  he  can  not  excuse  himself  if  he  lies.  An 
enemy  really,  rather  contemptuous  of  story-tellers  and  realists, 
he  is  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  the  soul  of  man.  Nor 
will  he,  in  his  use  of  words,  emulate  their  slovenliness.  As  his 
highest  aim  is  beauty,  so  he  finds  that,  at  least  in  his  own  art,  it 


GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO, 

Whose  plays  are  now  being  presented  in  this 
country  by  Duse. 
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is  not  to  be  divorced  from  words ;  that  in  tliemselves  perhaps 
words  are  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  to  be  used 
carefully,  and  not  without  a  real  love.  .  .  .  One  may  say  of 
D'Anniinzio,  as  has  been  said  of  Praxiteles,  tiiat  in  spite  of  his 
sensuality,  in  spite  of  his  implacable  animalism,  his  aim  is 
ideal.  And  curiously  enough  it  is  generally  in  writing  of  the 
sea  that  one  finds  that  ideality  witliout  which  we  may  believe  the 
artist  works  but  in  vain.  For  it  is  not  in  the  actions  of  men  or 
women,  or  in  their  thoughts  about  one  another,  that  1)' Aniuinzio 
is  interested,  but  perhaps  a  little  in  tlieir  loves  and  in  their 
hates,  and  chiefly  in  their  thoughts  about  themselves.  And  so 
when  for  a  moment  he  forsakes  humanity  and  turns  to  nature, 
it  is  that  most  human  of  nature's  elements,  the  sea,  with  its 
absorbing  passions  and  furies,  its  persistence,  its  incorrigible 
ugliness,  its  majestic  beauty,  its  sadness,  its  changefulness, 
and,  above  all,  its  isolation,  that  becomes  for  him  almost  a  god 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  possessing  in  its  heart  even  the  passions 
of  men,  but  confined  by  no  law,  ruled  by  no  relentless  morality, 
persuaded  from  an  expression  of  its  desire  by  no  equal  voice. 

"There  are  no  people  in  D'Annunzio's  novels,  just  as  there 
are  no  plots,  and  scarcely  even  a  story.  His  men  and  women, 
his  peasants  and  young  Roman  patricians,  are  only  real  in  ^o 
far  as  they  are  of  little  importance,  in  so  far  as  he  has  spent  but 
little  pains  on  them." 

D'Annunzio,  with  all  his  mystic  feeling,  his  power  to  make  us 
conscious,  as  he  is  conscious,  of  "the  genius  of  places,  the  en- 
chantment of  quiet  cities,  the  breadth  of  the  country,"  of  "the 
brief  charm  of  the  world  and  the  passing  glory  of  the  hills,"  is 
yet  "intensely  cruel,  without  pity,  utterly  scornful,  never  ap- 
peased, keeping  his  anger  forever  against  a  humanity  that  has 
displeased  and  disgusted  him."     We  quote  again : 

"He  describes  the  plucking  of  a  living  dove  with  an  exactness 
that  is  wonderful  and  needless.  His  description  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age in  the'Trionfo*  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  he  has 
written  ;  yet  it  is  horrible  too,  for  he  makes  no  sign  of  pity,  he 
sees  with  the  eyes  not  of  a  man  but  of  a  god  or  a  devil,  and  is 
eternally  scornful  of  poor  people  who  were  worthy  of  tears,  who 
would  have  called  forth  the  tears  of  a  greater  man.  So  he 
becomes  brutal,  and  sees  a  suffering  human  being  onlj'as  an  ob- 
ject for  ridicule,  for  scorn  ;  sees  the  cripple  as  a  barbarian  boj- 
might  see  him,  and  the  unsound  mind  as  an  example  of  nature's 
humor.  His  manner  of  describing  the  Aunt  of  Giorgio  in  the 
'Trionfo'  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  not  an  extreme  in- 
stance by  any  means  ;  and  so  one  sees  the  pose  of  the  cynic,  per- 
haps his  most  natural  attitude,  becoming  the  most  frequent  of 
all  his  poses,  utterly  destroying  his  insight  and  his  creative 
power,  till,  as  in  the '  Fuoco, '  he  flies  over  the  sky  himself  a  sight 
for  men  and  angels,  having  exposed  not  his  own  soul  alone  to 
the  gaze  of  a  world  he  has  hated.  So  I  find  him  guilty  of  a  deep 
and  ingrained  cruelty,  that,  as  I  think,  he  will  never  quite  be 
able  to  forget,  to  unlearn  ;  for  is  not  cruelty  the  real  malady  at 
the  heart  of  the  sensualist,  and  has  D'Annunzio  not  told  us 
almost  with  a  great  boast  that  sensuality  has  claimed  him  and 
held  him  for  its  own?  " 

D'Annunzio  has  written  six  plays.  Three  of  them,  "The 
Dead  City,"  "  Gioconda,"  and  "  Francesca  da  Rimini  " — the  three 
in  which  Madame  Duse  is  now  appearing  in  this  country — have 
been  Englished  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  translations  that 
are  described  as  "almost  perfect."  The  remaining  plays,  "La 
Gloria."  the  "Dream  of  a  Morning  in  Spring,"  and  the  "Dream 
of  an  Autumn  Sunset,"  have  not  been  presented  outside  of  Italy. 
They  are  full  of  gorgeous  symbolism,  and  show  the  influence  of 
Maeterlinck,  Nietzsche,  and  Wagner.  "La  Gloria,"  a  picture  of 
the  Rome  of  to-day,  is,  we  are  told,  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  play  that  D'Annunzio  has  written,  "without  parallel 
in  our  time  for  significance  and  terror."  The  two  "Dreams" 
are  wild  and  lurid  visions,  horrible  and  impossible,  redeemed 
only  by  magnificent  imagery.  We  quote,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Hutton's  general  estimate  of  D'Annunzio: 

"  Profound,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  never,  as  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  in  modern  English  literature,  without  ideas, 
he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  Mystic  and  a  Realist.     Taking 


the  side  neither  of  the  angels  nor  of  the  devils,  he  is  even  scorn- 
ful of  man,  a  passion  for  whom  has  led  to  some  of  the  great 
indiscretions  in  literature  Yet  as  a  ^lystic  he  is  never  far 
from  reality,  even  as  in  realism  he  is  almost  always  u  poet,  con- 
sumed it  would  seem,  even  when  in  the  close  embrace  of  the 
actual  world,  with  a  lust  for  the  beauty  of  meie  words,  desiring 
almost  before  anything  beside  the  emotion  of  their  flight,  and 
sweep  and  glory  and  terror.  And  in  the  quest  for  this  beauty 
he  has  searched  all  lands  and  ransacked  the  tields  of  Cadmus 
and  the  burial-places  of  the  Atrida-.  Nor  is  he  without  the  moods 
and  the  grave  serious  accents  of  the  sensualist,  pursued  by  the 
hallucination  of  desire,  in  wiiich  madness  he,  like  all  in  the  grip 
of  that  demon,  is  minute,  dreary,  infinitely  infinitesimal. 

"His  terror  he  has  from  the  Greeks,  and  his  sensuality,  ob- 
scenity, and  passion  from  liis  own  land,  his  realism  from  France 
and  Russia,  and  his  mysticism  from  Germany  and  Belgium  and 
the  profound  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  only  from  us 
[Englishmen]  he  has  learnt  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  at  least 
till  lately,  finding  perhaps  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
writings  of  one  or  two  moderns,  something  less  lengthy,  less  full 
of  useless  words  and  pages  that  might  liave  been  left  out,  than 
in  the  writings  of  Zola,  or  the  works  of  Tolstoy,  or  the  operas  of 
Richard  Wagner,  that  may,  one  is  not  slow  to  think,  be  of  use 
to  him,  at  least  by  way  of  example." 


A   BOYS'   NOVELIST. 

IT  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
to  say  that  the  death  of  George  Alfred  Henty  will  be 
mourned  by  "boys  the  world  over."  His  books— and  they  are 
many — have  delighted  several  generations  of  boys.  They  have 
helped    to    weld  to-  '^ 

gether  the  young 
life  of  the  British 
empire,  and  have 
afforded  instruction 
and  entertainment 
to  tens  of  thousands 
outside  of  its 
d  o  m  a  i  n.  Th  e 
Tribune  gives  the 
following  resume  of 
Henty 's  life-work  : 

"Mr.  Henty's 
career  admirably 
fitted  him  for  that 
special  department 
of  authorship.  He 
was  of  English  birth 
and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He 
served  actively  in 
the  Crimean  war 
for  a  time,  but 
finally  was  in- 
valided home.  A 
few  years  after- 
ward, in  the  capacity  of  a  correspondent,  he  was  in  the  field 
in  the  Austro-Italian,  the  Franco-German,  and  the  Turco-Ser- 
vian  wars,  and  was  with  the  Abyssinian  and  Ashanti  expedi- 
tions as  well  as  with  Garibaldi  in  Italy.  During  these  years  of 
exciting,  perilous,  and  picturesque  adventures  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  from  the  walls  of  Paris  to  the  jungles  of  central 
Africa,  this  trained  observer  accumulated  an  ample  stock  of  just 
that  class  of  materials  adapted  to  stories  wliich  boys  most  eagerly 
devour.     He  told  them  tales,  as  did  Othello  to  Desdemona — 

Of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accident  by  flood  and  field. 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent,  deadly  breach  — 

and,  'this  to  hear,'  they  not  only,  like  Desdemona,  'would 
seriously  incline,'  but  eagerly  and  enthusiastically  'incline.'  and 
with  such  practical  results  that  both  author  and  publishers  were 
delighted.     No  other  writer  for  boys  of  the  present  period  has 
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bad  such  vogue.  He  was  remarkably  iiuUisirioiis  uiul  wioic 
Willi  the  tjreatest  facility.  Two  or  three  books  a  year  was  an 
easy  task,  aiul  oue  was  just  as  intt-resting  as  another.  He 
never  repeated  himself,  tho  he  has  produced  between  eighty  and 
ninety  stones  for  bt>ys,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  was  engaged  upon  more.  The  interest  of  his  stories 
never  flagged,  and  the  sources  of  his  adventures  seemed  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible." 

The  Hartford  CoiiniHl  adds: 

"Compared  with  the  Henty  books,  the  Peter  Parley  books, 
Optic  books,  Rollo  books,  the  Mayne  Reid  books,  and  the  rest — 
still  not  ungratefully  remembered  by  boys  now  gray— were  mere 
forerunners  and  harbingers.  The  Henty  books  have  encircled 
and  overspread  the  earth.  They  are  found  wherever  boys  of  the 
English  race  are  found — throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa.  British  lads  are  reading  them  to-day  in 
Egypt  and  American  lads  in  Hawaii.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bright  young  eyes  have  pored  over  them,  drinking  in  the 
geography,  history,  and  ethnology — useful  knowledge  of  this 
sort  and  that — with  the  story.  And  the  owners  of  the  eyes  will 
be  all  tlie  better,  more  intelligent  Biitisii  subjects  or  American 
citizens  a  few  years  hence  for  having  read  the  Henty  books  in 
their  boyhood. 

"It  is  not  a  little  thing,  that  ;  not  an  unworthy  record.  There 
are  many  more  ignoble  lots  than  to  be  kindly  remembered  and 
regretted  by  tlie  schoolboys  of  two  great  nations.  George  Al- 
fred Henty's  seventy  years  in  the  world  were  not  wasted." 


AMERICA'S   LACK   OF   ARTISTIC   FEELING. 

"\1  THEN  people  get  a  little  money  they  go  in  for  various 
»  »  things.  Some  go  in  for  yachts,  some  for  pictures,  and 
some  for  horses.  As  for  me,  I  think  I  prefer  horses  !  "  This  re- 
mark was  recently  made  by  a  i)rosperous  merchant  to  Mr.  Will 
H.  Low,  the  w'ell-known  American  artist,  and  Mr.  Low  finds  in 

it  a  literal,  as  well 
as  a  figurative, 
truth  when  applied 
to  the  American 
nation  as  a  whole. 
Paris  has  its  Salon  ; 
London  its  Royal 
Academy  ;  and  New 
York  its  horse-show 
in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  "The 
horse-show  in  it- 
self," observes  Mr. 
Low,  "and  the  iu- 
terest  in  the  noble 
animal  which  it  rep- 
resents, is  in  every 
way  laudable ;  but 
as  a  typical  episode 
of  a  great  city's  life 
it  •  u  n  d  o  u  b  t  e  d  1  y 
MR.  wu.i,  H.  LOW.  i^^gg  ^g^^  York  in 

He  thinks  the  horse-show  a  mark  of  New  York's 

"intellectual  inferiority."  a   rank  of  intellect- 

ual inferiorit}'  to 
those  other  great  centers  of  civilization  which  it  emulates,  Lon- 
don and  Paris. "  He  continues  (in  T/ie  lniernatio7ial  Quarter- 
ly,  September-December)  : 

"When  we  turn  to  cities  in  the  United  States  other  than  New 
York,  the  contrast  does  not  cease  to  be  humiliating. 

"Chicago,  in  1893,  showed  what  civic  pride  can  do  in  the  way 
of  an  art  exhibition,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position was  national  and  not  local,  we  all  know  that  it  was  the 
money  of  Chicago,  earned  in  the  sLock-yards  and  elevators, 
freely  given  to  the  service  of  art,  that  alone  made  the  White 
City,  the  most  notable  manifestation  of  art  of  modern  times  in 


any  country,  j.os.siulc.  Local  i^ride,  or  possiidy  greater  interest 
in  art,  continues  to  make  tiie  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  more  notable  in  one  sense  than  any  exhibition  held 
in  New  York,  for  it  is  the  custom  there  to  employ  an  agent  in 
Europe  to  procure  work  of  Americans  residing  abroad  and  to  pay 
for  the  transport  of  these  works  of  art  to  Chicago  ;  an  admirable 
thing  which  no  New  York  exhibition  does.  The  international 
exhibition  annually  held  in  Pittsburg  by  the  Carnegie  Institute 
■goes  farther  and  invites  and  transports  free  of  charge  the  woiks 
of  eminent  foreigners  as  well  as  of  Americans  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  exhibitions  are  held  in  this  smoky  city  which  New 
York  can  rarely  equal.  That  this  is  due  to  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  tlie  Institute  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  rather  than  to  a 
living  art  interest  on  the  part  of  tlie  city,  does  not  weaken  the 
case  against  New  York,  for  in  this  our  chief  city  private  initiative 
should  do  as  much  as  in  Pittsburg,  unless  it  be  held,  as  well  it 
may  be,  that  a  metropolis  can  best  vindicate  its  right  to  the 
proud  title,  by  municipal  action  so  that  it  may  not  be  outdone  by 
smaller  cities. 

"Finally,  in  Philadelphia — the  butt  of  countless  witticisms 
emanating  from  New  York — at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  exhibitions  are  held  which  numbers  of  New  York 
artists  are  glad  to  visit,  knowing  that  they  will  there  see  many 
works  never  shown  in  their  own  city." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts.  New  York  is  the  real  metropolis  of 
art  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  America's  oldest  art  institution,  founded  in 
1826;  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  alreadj'  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence  ;  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Listitute  of  Architects  ;  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York  ;  the  National  Sculpture  Society ;  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety, whose  function  is  aptly  described  by  its  motto,  "To  love 
our  city,  we  must  make  our  city  lovely"  ;  the  American  Water- 
Color  Society ;  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects ;  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Mural  Painters,  and  the  American  Fine  Arts 
Society.  These  names  make  a  formidable  showing,  and,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  New  York's  artistic  pretensions 
have  a  solid  foundation,  after  aU,  Indeed,  Mr.  Low  admits  that 
in  the  representation  of  the  fine  arts  in  these  various  societies 
"New  York  is  richer  than  the  elder  capitals  of  the  Old  World." 
Paris,  for  instance,  has  no  separate  organization  of  its  sculptors, 
nor  has  London.  What  he  complains  of  is  the  "notable  lack  of 
interest  in  the  living  art  which  should  characterize  a  great  city 
filled  with  civic  pride."     We  quote  further: 

"The  millions  acquired  by  the  unique  opportunities  of  our 
great  New  World  are  spent  with  profusion  in  the  collection  of 
works  of  art,  but  a  beggarly  proportion  of  these  sums  is  ex- 
pended to  encourage  and  establish  our  nascent  art — our  art 
which  is  more  than  nascent,  for  with  the  shrinkage  of  distance 
and  bridging  over  of  space,  characteristic  of  our  age,  our  artists 
have  mingled  with  their  elder  brothers  of  the  Old  World,  and 
have  there  received  recognition  which  is  denied  them  at  home. 

"  For  more  than  a  generation  the  most  important  modern  school 
of  art  in  the  Old  World  has  found  its  chief  encouragement  upon 
these  shores,  and  men  whose  efforts  have  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  dollars  of  cis-Atlantic  origin — with  the  result  that  to- 
day in  the  picture-mart  of  New  York  their  works  are  stamped 
with  a  market  value  to  be  expresed  in  four  figures — have  worked 
side  by  side  in  Parisian  ateliers  with  their  American  comrades. 
Of  these  two  classes  of  meni  at  the  outset  equal  in  talent,  the 
foreigner  has  found  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  his  inde- 
pendent career  a  generous  patron  in  our  collectors  ;  directed,  it  is 
true,  by  a  cleverly  organized  and  efficient  class  of  picture-deal- 
ers, so  that  to-day  we  learn  of  so  and  so  whom  we  have  known 
in  the  school  who  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  dealers,  and,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  is  now  '  working  for  a  syndicate,'  and,  to  con- 
tinue in  commercial  terms,  it  may  be  added 'for  purposes  of 
exportation.' 

"The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  returns  to  what  his  French 
comrade  calls  the  'pays  des  dollars  '  to  find  these  very  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a  professional  career  difficult  to  obtain,  and  is  forced 
to  turn  to  other  forms  of  art  than  those  which  express  his  indi- 
vidual temperament  and  the  results  of  his  study  abroad.     He  is, 
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if  a  painter,  almost  debarred  from  the  production  of  pictures, 
and  is  forced  to  employ  his  accomiilishment  in  teaching  or  illus- 
tration. The  sculptor,  thanks  to  the  abundant  store  of  heroes  of 
the  Civil  War,  all  of  whom  are  not  yet  memorialized,  is  in  some- 
what better  case,  since  for  some  occult  reason  the  foreign  sculp- 
tor has  not  found  favor  with  us.  The  architect  is  the  happiest 
of  the  artistic  trio,  and  has  not  lacked  for  abundant  opportunity 
and  ample  recognition  in  the  land  of  his  birth." 


scions  on  the  other,  between  the  two  women,  is  in  the  long  run 
less  strong  than  the  tenderness  which  tliey  have  simultaneously 
omc  to  feel  for  one  another.  And  so  the  balance  of  emoiioual 
forces  is  in  unstable  equilibrium.     Lucy,  in  the  third  act,  sac- 


NEW    PLAYS    BY   J.   M.    BARRIE  AND    MRS. 
HUMPHRY    WARD. 

I^IIE  two  most  interesting  recent  events  in  the  London  dra- 
matic world  have  been  the  production  of  Mrs.  Humiihry 
Ward's  first  play,  "  Eleanor,"  and  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  "fan- 
tasy" entitled  "The  Admirable  Crichton."  Mrs.  Ward's  play, 
which  is  a  stage  version  of  her  novel  of  the  same  name  and  a  con- 
tribution to  serious  drama,  is  severely  handled  by  some  of  the 
critics.  The  almost  unanimous  verdict  is  that  it  lacks  the  es- 
sentials of  stage-craft.  Mr.  Barrie's  farce,  on  the  other  hand, 
wins  hearty  commendation. 

Mr.  Jlax  Beerbohm,  of  The  Saturday  Review,  complains  that 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  "invents"  bnt  never  projects,  "holds" 
but  never  grips,  "enlightens"  but  does  not  illuminate.  She  is 
ever  "a  critic,  an  essayist,  working  ably  in  another  medium." 
Her  characters  "talk  round  and  round  their  theme,"  and  "bore- 
dom casts  over  all  its  inky  shadow."  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  who 
writes  for  the  London  Acadetny  aiui  Literature,  takes  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  play.  "For  all  its  technical  deficiencies,"  he  de- 
clares, "'Eleanor'  is  more  interesting,  and  in  the  best  sense 
more  dramatic,  than  any  other  new  play  that  I  have  seen  this 
long  while.     It  has  the  life-blood  in  it."     He  continues : 

"The  first  essential  of  drama,  as  of  all  art  that  is  not  merely 
decorative,  is  emotion,  emotion  felt  by  the  artist  and  conveyed 
to  the  spectator.     The  second,  and  this  is  what  differentiates  a 

drama  from,  say,  a 
lyric,  is  that  the 
emotion  must  not  be 
stationary.  It  must 
have  a  history,  must 
ebb  and  flow,  and 
must  draw  the  spec- 
tator with  it  through 
a  series  of  states  of 
feeling  which  may 
be  of  less  or  greater 
range,  but  must  of 
course  be  capable  of 
coalescing  into  a 
unity  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  total  im- 
pression to  be  left 
by  the  play.  Such 
a  dramatic  ideal  is 
most  completely 
reached  by  some- 
thing of  the  nature 
of  a  conflict,  some 
theme  by  which  op- 
posing sympathies 
are  awakened,  which 
sway  the  spectator 
now  in  this  direc- 
tion, now  in  that, 
until  the  discords  are  resolved  into  a  final  harmony.  Precisely 
this  kind  ot  theme  is  involved  in  'Eleanor.'  Edward  Manisty 
is  beloved  by  two  women.  Eleanor  Burgoyue,  world-broken  and 
no  longer  young,  holds  him  by  intellectual  sympathies  and  the 
memory  of  early  days.  A  serene  autumn  of  happiness  seems 
opening  before  her  until  the  arrival  of  Lucy  Foster  with  her '  fresh 
young  beauty*  blots  out  the  prospect.  So  far  the  situation  is 
fairly  obvious,  but  Mrs.  Ward  gives  it  subtlety  by  laying  stress 
•on  the  point  that  the  rivalry,  conscious  on  the  one  side,  uucon- 


J.   M.  B.^RRIE. 

His  "  fantasy  "  is  one  of  the  successes  of 
the  London  dramatic  season. 


MRS.   HUMPHRY  WARD. 
Her  first  play,  "  Eleanor,"  is  criticised  for  ils  lack  of  dramatic  feeling. 

rifices  herself  for  her  friend,  and  Eleanor,  who  at  first  has  fought 
for  her  own  hand,  makes  surrender  in  the  fourth  act  of  her  (jwn 
last  chance  of  happiness  to  that  of  the  girl.  That  she  then  dies 
must  be  taken,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  stage  death,  less  as 
an  event  in  itself,  than  as  the  natural  sign  and  symbol  that  the 
dramatic  struggle  is  over.  Mrs.  Ward's  handling  of  the  issue 
she  sets  seems  to  me  true  to  life  and  true  to  the  highest  elements 
in  life.  Once  she  gets  properly  at  it,  which  is  not  unfortunately 
until  half-way  through  the  piece,  she  succeeds  in  holding  one's 
interest  and  emotions  to  its  close.  Her  strength  is  in  what 
matters;  her  weakness  in  what  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in- 
significant and  e.xternal." 

7 lie  AihencEutn  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
extravaganza : 

"Thanks  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Captain 
Marshall,  and  now  last  of  all  to  Mr.  Barrie,  fantasy  has  taken 
in  public  estimation  the  place  once  occupied  by  burlesque. 
This  substitution  involves,  it  is  needless  to  say,  an  immense 
gain  to  our  stage.  Only  in  the  hands  of  a  master  craftsman, 
such  as  was  in  his  time  Planche  or  Francis  Talfourd.  was  bur- 
lesque tolerable,  while  to  fantasy  we  owe  a  series  of  master- 
pieces, among  which  we  may  include 'As  You  Like  It.'  Mr. 
Barrie's  'Admirable  Crichton'  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its 
class.  A  little  overelaboratiou  and  some  slowness  of  action 
from  which  it  suffers  will  disappear  when  it  is  played  more 
closely,  and  a  vein  of  satire  which  it  exhibits  adds  to  its  attrac- 
tions. Its  central  figure  is  to  some  extent  mock-heroic.  A 
model  butler  in  an  aristocratic  house,  who  respects  all  the 
proprieties  amidst  which  he  has  dwelt,  is  hurt  at  the  familiarities 
which  the  earl,  his  master — a  student,  presumably,  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau — permits  himself  with  his  servants,  and, 
among  the  three  fair  daughters  of  his  master's  house,  most 
approves  that  one  who  treats  him  'de  hant  en  bas. '  A  curious 
chance  befalls  the  earl  and  a  portion  of  his  household.  In  the 
course  of  a  cruise  in  Southern  seas  the  yacht  containing  him.  his 
daughters,  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends  and  dependents  is 
wrecked  upon  an  uninhabited  but  happily  fertile  island,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  where  there  is  little  prospect 
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of  tt  rescue.  For  two  years  the  party  are  retained  prisoners. 
Strong,  resourceful,  int^enious.  inventive,  tlie  ex-butler  takes  the 
1,  ■     iL'.     By  general  consent  he  is  elected  to  the 

g,,  _  i-,lanil,  anil   the  earl,  his  daughters,  and  the 

Other  deuisens  become  the  mere  executants  of  his  orders.  The 
girls  all  fall  in  love  with  him.  ami  Lady  Mary,  the  proudest 
and  most  Intellectual  of  them  all.  Iho  provided  at  home  with  a 
'young  lonl  lover'  whom  she  never  expects  to  rejoin,  consents, 
with  her  fatlier's  approval,  to  be  his  bride  so  soon  as  she  can  ob- 
tain a  skirt  in  which  to  be  married.  There  is  a  clergyman  in  the 
party,  but  as  no  dresses  have  been  saved  from  the  wreck  the 
females  are  all  dressed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  have 
slain.  In  dreaming  of  a  marriage  such  as  this  Crichton  is 
scarcely  false  to  his  former  self.  He  feels  in  himself  the  in- 
stincts of  kingship,  and  doubts  not  that  in  some  previous  exist- 
ence he  was  a  monarch — let  us  say  Assurbanipal — and  that  Lady 
Mary  was  a  captive  of  his  spear  or  a  priestess  at  his  shrine. 
When,  however,  an  English  frigate  visits  the  island,  and  all  are 
carried  off.  the  dreams  fade  ;  and  when  the  party  finds  itself  at 
home  Lady  Mary  rejoins  her  aristocratic  suitor,  and  Crichton 
marries  a  domestic  on  whom  his  eye  had  previously  fallen,  and 
who  has  always  regarded  him  with  devotion.  With  her  he  opens 
a  public-house  in  the  H&rrow  Road.  It  is  easy  to  regard  all 
this  as  frivolous.  When  backed  up  by  wit  and  humor,  such  as 
are  here  displayed,  and  by  happy  satire  of  social  conventions,  it 
is  delightful." 

RECENT   ESTIMATES   OF  THOREAU. 

THERE  are  many  indications  that  Thoreau's  literary  influ- 
ence is  in  the  ascendent.  Forty  years  have  passed  since 
his  death,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  reputation  was  never  .so 
securely  grounded  as  to-day.  During  his  life-time  he  was,  for  the 
most  pan,  either  misunderstood  or  unappreciated.  Nowadays 
there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
figures  in  American  literature.  Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble  re- 
marks on  these  facts  in  her  new  study  of  "Thoreau,  His  Home, 
Friends,  and  Hooks,"  declaring: 

"Seldom  has  an  author  met  less  response  from  publishers  and 
public  during  his  lifetime,  to  win,  as  if  by  compensation,  such 
cumulative  interest  after  his  deatli.  As  a  result  of  twenty-five 
years  of  writing,  he  published  only  two  books.  The  literary 
history  of  tho.se  decades,  however,  reveals  almost  parallel  cases 
of  defeat,  or  slowly  gained  success.  It  was  the  critical  child- 
hood of  American  literature,  and  her  offspring  could  not  be 
jranted  too  great  freedom  or  praise  until  their  health  had  been 
tested.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  finds  oft  example  in  Ameri- 
can literature  of  the  last  century.  Had  Bryant,  Emerson,  or 
Hawthorne  died  at  Thoreau's  age,  forty-five,  they  would  have 
had  scarcely  more  recognition  during  their  lives.  .  ,  .  He  did 
not  live  in  an  age  when  literature  was  considered  a  possible 
profession.  He  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  pioneers,  led  by 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Philip  Freneau,  and  others,  who, 
with  many  discouragements  and  sturdy  patience,  established 
literature  among  the  professions  in  America." 

John  Burroughs  places  Thoreau  "in  the  front  of  the  second 
class  of  American  authors,"  and  Mrs.  Marble  is  inclined  to  ac- 
cept this  judgment,  altho,  as  she  adds,  "the  writings  of  Thoreau 
represented  such  an  extreme,  tho  prescribed,  development  of 
natural  genius  and  transcendental  culture  that  they  defy  classi- 
fication among  compeers."     We  quote  further: 

"In  his  writings,  as  in  his  life,  he  must  be  regarded  from 
two  viewpoints.  He  lived  a  secluded  life,  3-et  he  was  ^;/  rapport 
with  the  best  intellectuality  and  ideals  of  bis  age.  His  was  not 
the  stellar  existence  so  often  pictured,  nor  yet  did  he  urge  any  to 
adopt  the  restricted  program  of  activity,  which  was  his  preference 
for  mental  and  spiritual  growth,  but  from  which  he  often  emerged 
to  mingle  in  broader  affairs.  We  have  seen  the  man  in  Maine 
woods  and  in  lyceum,  in  Walden  retirement  and  fronting  the 
crisis  of  the  Abolition  movement.  While  self-improvement  was 
his  primal  aim,  one  must  not  forget  its  corollary, — 'I  believe  in 
the  infinite  joy  and  satisfaction  of  helping  myself  s.u(S.  others  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability. '  Self-expansion  was  the  preliminary  step  to 
true  service.  He  mingled  rigid,  elementary  simplicity  of  life  with 
a  poetry  and  idealism  wholly  unsurpassed.    So,  in  his  literature, 


his  themes  and  treatment  may  seem  egotistic  and  constrained, 
sometimes  trivial ;  but  his  aims  are  lofty,  his  conclusions  are  of 
universal  import.  Few  characters  offer  more  enticements  for 
censure,  even  for  caricature,  on  the  externals  of  presence  and 
action.  His  nature  was  too  complex  to  be  consistent  in  every 
iota  of  progress,  but  the  trend  was  unswerving  and  the  life-ex- 
pression was  consistent  in  all  large  manifestations.  His  ideals 
were  too  high  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  restless  conditions  of 
modern  life,  but  they  suffered  neither  vacillation  norcompromi.se. 
With  many  defects  of  temperament  and  lack  of  amenities  and 
graces  of  mien,  with  flaws  of  prejudice  and  perversity  in  mental 
as  well  as  social  nature,  Thoreau  was  yet  one  of  the  large  men 
whose  powers  of  mind  and  soul  should  preclude  undue  emphasis 
of  minor  faults." 

As  an  instanceof  European  interest  in  Thoreau's  message  and 
personality  may  be  quoted  a  recent  article  by  M.  M.  Muret  in 
J.a  Revue  (Paris).  M.  iluret  chooses  to  regard  the  American 
writer  as  first  of  all,  in  Channing's  phrase,  a  "poet  naturalist." 
"It  is  worth  noting,"  he  says,  "that  history  presents  many  ex- 
amjjles  of  violent  reaction,  in. any  given  age,  against  what  have 
often  seemed  to  be  the  most  progressive  tendencies  of  that  age. 
For  example,  Antisthenes,  the  first  cynic,  followed  Pericles; 
Epictetus  counterbalanced  Julius  Caesar;  Agrippa  de  Nettesheim 
published  his  treatise,  '  De  Incertitudine  et  Vanitate  Omnium 
Scientiarum  etArtium.'  during  the  period  of  the  German  Renai.5- 
sance  ;  and  Rousseau,  the  apostle  of  instinct.  $ucceeded  the  En- 
cyclopedists and  the  prophets  of  reason.  Now  we  have  Ruskin, 
Nietzsche,  and  Tolstoy  condemning  our  twentieth  century  civili- 
zation, asking  if  it  has  not  brought  us  more  loss  than  gain,  and 
even  pleading  for  a  return  to  an  impossible  past."  Thoreau 
falls  into  the  same  category  as  the  other  protesters  named.  If  he 
has  remained  comparatively  obscure  even  in  his  own  country,  it 
is  because  he  was  "too  far  ahead  of  his  time."  Yet  M.  Muret 
deems  him  a  notable  representative  of  American  Transcenden- 
talism, not  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  with  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Alcott,  Channing,  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

M.  Muret  does  not  indorse  the  accusation  of  misanthropy 
which  has  been  made  by  some  critics  against  Thoreau.  "  He 
was  rather  a  misogynist,"  we  are  told,  "than  a  misanthropist." 
If  he  had  but  a  few  friends,  it  was  on  account  of  his  high  con- 
ception of  friendship.  His  talent  was  probably  seen  at  its  best 
when  not  influenced  by  contact  with  men.     M.  Muret  continues: 

"The  rhetoricians  think  when  they  speak.  But  Thoreau  found 
that  he  ceased  to  think  when  he  was  compelled  to  express  his 
thought  tlirough  speech.  That  is  why  he  gave  up  lecturing. 
He  realized  that  lectures  constituted  an  intellectual  and  moral 
danger  for  him.  Solita -y  and  silent  reflection  in  the  presence  of 
nature  was  his  only  source  of  inspiration.  This  is  the  main 
charm  of  his  books,  which  are  collections  of  careless  notes  and 
lazy  confessions,  reflecting  day  by  day  the  development  of  a  strong 
and  saintly  soul.  .  .  .  A  series  of  his  books  is  entitled  'Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter.'  'Waters,  Flowers,  Birds,  Clouds' 
would  have  been  ..  more  appropriate  title — particularly  clouds, 
from  which  he  deriv^^d  so  much  inspiration.  While  we  admire 
these  literary  pearls,  we  regret  that  he  should  not  have  built  with 
such  splendid  material  a  duiable  edifice 

"The  works  of  Thoreau  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  protest 
of  Beauty  against  invading  Ugliness  than  as  a  scientific  con- 
tribution to  the  natural  history  of  America.  It  was  because  he 
believed  that  our  civilization  held  a  true  spirit  beneath  all  its 
artificiality  that  he  advocated  a  return  to  Nature,  which  for  him 
meant  a  return  to  Beauty.  In  this  respect  Thoreau  can  be  classed 
with  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy,  altho  his  Puritanism  differs  greatly 
from  tlie  Puritanism  of  Tolstoy,  who  rebels  against  civilization 
more  in  the  name  of  outraged  morals  than  in  the  name  of 
offended  beauty." 

M.  Muret  thinks  that  the  idea  which  inspired  Thoreau  is 
sound,  but  that  "he  pushed  sound  reasoning  to  the  limit  of  ab- 
surdity." As  to  his  philosophy,  "it  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
cuss it."  He  would  never  admit  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
should  be  subjected  to  the  rights  of  society,  and  his  views  on 
religion  and  politics  were  "absolutely  negative. "  When  we  say 
that  "he  loved  nature  and  hated  civilization,"  we  sum  up  his 
philosophy.     M.  Muret  concludes  : 

"Voltaire  wrote  that  Rousseau  made  him  wish  that  he  could 
walk  on  all  fours.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Thoreau.  In  view 
of  the  sobriety'  and  simplicity  of  his  message  to  the  world,  we 
may  forgive  him  for  being  paradoxical  almost  to  the  point  of 
sophistry." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


IS   LIFE   A    FORIVI    OF   FERMENTATION? 

PASTEUR,  the  great  French  biologist,  believed  that  he  had 
proved  fermentatiou  to  be  the  result  of  life  ;  now  his  thesis 
seems  to  have  been  turned  end  f<;r  end.  Life  processes,  accord- 
ing to  an  active  school  of  modern  biologists,  are  Ijut  forms  of 
fermentation,  or,  at  least,  they  are  controlled  and  directed  by  the 
"ass  of  substances  known  as  ferments  or  enzymes.  It  is  the 
peculiar  property  of  these  substances  to  bring  about  chemical 
change  by  their  mere  presence  without  apparent  alteration  in 
their  own  composition.  Pasteur  thought  that  fermentation  was 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  yeast  plant  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  produced  by  this  plant. 
Other  enzymes  cause  other  changes  that  were  once  sjioken  of  as 
"vital  "  or  as  purely  chemical ;  and  they  are  especially  active  in 
the  animal  organism,  where  they  turn  starch  to  sugar,  preside 
over  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  in  respiration,  build  up  proto- 
plasm from  the  simpler  food  products,  and,  in  fact,  have  to  do 
with  all  the  functions  of  life,  simple  and  complex.  In  an  article 
entitled  "The  Newest  Conceptions  of  Life,"  contributed  to 
Harper' s  Magazine  (Noveml)er)  by  Carl  Snyder,  the  writer 
urges  that  this  knowledge  brings  us  much  nearer  to  the  secret 
of  vital  action.  Speaking  of  the  component  cells  of  the  human 
liver,  he  says : 

"In  the  various  compartments  of  these  invisibly  minute  work- 
shops at  least  ten  or  twelve  distinct  ferments  have  been  found, 
manufacturing  various  kinds  of  sugar,  and  acids,  and  urea,  and 
bile,  and  color  stuffs;  they  take  uj)  various  poisons  and  render 
them  harmless,  bind  tip  the  acids  with  diverse  substances  to 
form  others  more  comjilex,  and  in  the  mean  while  must  see  that 
they  themselves  get  a  proper  supply  of  food,  and  water,  and 
oxygen,  and  that  all  these  are  churned  up  in  a  state  proper  to 
assimilation. 

"What  is  true  of  the  liver  seems  equally  true  of  all  the  other 
glands  and  organs  of  the  body — tiie  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the 
pancreas — and  for  each  of  them  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more 
distinct  ferments,  each  with  a  special  and  ajipointed  work  to  do. 
Even  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  have  their  specific  fer- 
ments, and  these  are  certainlj'  necessary  to,  if  they  do  not  actu- 
ally share  in.  the  processes  of  sensation  and  thought  itself. 

"In  brief,  for  every  vital  function,  a  ferment.  That  is  the 
latest  word  of  biological  chemistry.  In  broader  terms,  the  sum 
of  activities  we  collectively  call  life  is  a  series  of  fermentations. 

"Naturally  the  very  first  question  is,  What  are  these  ferments, 
the.se  enzymes  or  zymoses  or  diastases?  That  is  the  biochemical 
problem  of  the  hour.  So  far  they  have  utterly  baffled  inquiry. 
Their  activity  seems  bound  up  rather  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  atomic  structure,  of  their  chemical  architecture,  so  to  .speak, 
than  with  any  mystery  of  ingredients.  They  are  comi^oundcd 
of  the  simple  elements  of  water,  air,  and  carbon.  It  is  how 
these  are  put  together  that  is  .so  puzzling. 

"But  the  solution  is  not  far  off.  Some  German  chemists, 
Bredig  and  others,  have  been  able  very  closely  to  imitate  some 
of  the  ferment  actions  by  means  of  solutions  of  very  finelj- 
divided  metals,  such  as  platinum  and  gold.  Professor  Loeb 
and  Prof.  Albert  P.  Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
have  been  especially  interested  in  these  problems  too,  and  report 
the  production  of  enzymes  not  normally  found  in  the  organism. 
This  is  a  step  further.  We  may  learn  of  the  chemical  synthesis 
of  an  enzyme  any  day,  and  that  will  be  but  the  prelude  to  the 
manufacture  of  life  in  the  laboratory 

"Recent  research  has  shown  that  every  step  in  the  process  of 
assimilation,  or  nutrition,  is  presided  over  by  a  special  ferment. 
And  what  we  call  growth  is  but  cell  division,  a  chemical  splitting 
up  of  one  cell  to  form  two,  when,  through  an  increa.se  in  size,  the 
cellular  equilibrium  has  been  broken.  This  process,  endlessly 
repeated  through  long  j-ears,  builds  up  from  a  single  parent  cell 
the  tall  figure  of  the  giraffe,  the  huge  bulk  of  the  whale,  the 
chalk  beds  of  England,  or  some  vast  reef  of  coral  in  the  Pacific." 

''*ne  of  the  most  curious  recent  discoveries  along  this  line  is 


that  of  the  Eo-called  reversibility  of  ferment-action.  For  in- 
stance, the  ferment  that  splits  up  starch  into  sugar  and  water 
will,  if  its  action  be  continued  beyond  a  certain  j>oint,  join  these 
components  together  again  to  form  Ktarch.  From  this  and  simi- 
lar phenomena,  Mr.  Snyder,  in  closing,  makes  a  rather  remark- 
able forecast.     He  says: 

"It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  condition  of  growth,  whether  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  or  the  germ  of  a  man,  is  the  production,  or  ap- 
pearance, of  distinct  enzymes — ferments — at  each  stage.  Cessa- 
tion of  growth  must  mean  the  disappearance  or  lapse  in  activity 
of  these  special  enzymes.  What  we  call  growing  old  seems 
merely  a  series  of  destructive  fermentations.  It  is  i)robaljle  that 
these  are  present //<;;//  the  be}iinning—\.\\a.\  throughout  all  life 
there  is  a  struggle,  so  to  speak,  between  the  two;  that  in  some 
sense,  as  Professor  Loeb  once  remarked,  death  is  a  physical 
agent,  the  material  antithesis  of  life. 

"If  the  action  of  the  malt  enzyme  ujion  starch  is  reversible,  so 
is  that  of  the  ferments  which  convert  the  active  tissue,  the  living 
protoplasm,  into  the  relatively  dead,  fatty,  or  connective,  or 
cartilage,  or  bone  tissue — the  characteristic,  as  the  great  Russian 
biologist,  Metchnikoflf,  has  shown,  of  advancing  years.  As  the 
discovery  of  the  constructive  ferments  gave  at  last  a  clue  to  a 
complete  account  of  the  whole  life  process,  so  to  those  who  have 
closely  and  reflectively  followed  the  development  of  biochemis- 
try the  discovery  of  reversibility  in  fermentation  may  in  time 
disclose  the  reversibility  of  the  life  process:  in  more  concrete 
phrase,  the  arrest  of  death,  the  prevention  of  old  age,  the 
preservation  of  youth." 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF   SELF-ACCUSATION. 

""TTIE  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  jjolice  as  the  author  of 
■^  some  sensational  and  notorious  crime  is  not,  it  appears, 
the  "plain,  every-day  liar  "  that  the  daily  press  describes  him  as 
being;  he  is,  according  to  The  Lancet  (London,  November  8), 
suffering  from  a  not  uncommon  morbid  mental  stale  which  may 
be  due  to  any  one  of  several  cau.ses.     Says  this  journal : 

"'Auto-accusation'  is  a  curious  phenomenon  which  possesses 
both  medical  and  legal  interest.  The  committal  of  a  notorious 
crime,  which  excites  popular  imagination  and  which  remains 
undetected  for  a  time,  often  leads  to  the  appearance  inlaw  courts 
of  self-accusing  culj)rits  who  charge  themselves  with  being  the 
authors  of  the  crime  in  question.  Dr.  Ernest  Dupre.  of  Paris,  in 
a  pai)er  read  before  the  Annual  Congressof  French  Alienists  and 
Neurologists  recently  held  at  Grenoble,  attemjits  to  delineate 
with  exactitude  the  psychological  nature  of  *auto-accusation  ' 
and  to  show  that  certain  morbid  elements  play  an  important 
part  in  it.  He  points  out  that 'auto-accusation  '  is  not  often  or 
merely  the  result  of  weak-mindedness ;  the  subject  of  it  is  a  per- 
son who  has  positively  developed  general  ideas  of  unworthiness. 
guilt,  and  remorse,  and  in  a  word  is  suffering  from  mild  melan- 
cholia with  vague  delusions  of  guilt  and  sin.  Another  type  of 
self-accuser  is  the  jiroudand  vain  'degenerate  '  who,  with  a  brain 
warped  by  congenital  anomaly  of  development,  constructs  ro- 
mances of  which  he  readily  persuades  himself  to  be  the  hero  or 
the  martyr.  There  is,  adds  Dr.  Dupre,  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  types.  The  one  is  abject,  lowly,  self-humilia- 
ting; the  other  i)roud,  egoistic,  and  vain.  Among  other  types 
of  the  same  abnormality  are  found  ]iersons  of  alcoholic  or  hys- 
terical character.  The  alcoholic  self-accuser  is  one  whose  delu- 
sion generally  has  its  starting-point  in  nocturnal  or  morning 
hallucinations  occurring  in  a  state  between  sleep  and  waking. 
The  physical  and  mental  characters  associated  with  alcoholism 
permit  such  cases  to  be  readily  recognized  and  they  are  almost 
invariably  obser%-ed  in  adult  males.  The  female  self-accuser  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  law  court,  and  she  is  usually  the  subject  of 
marked  hysteria.  More  often  such  a  dement  appears  as  an  ac- 
cuser of  others  and  weaves  extraordinary  and  plausible  romances 
to  bear  out  her  statements.  These  generally  refer  to  sexual 
assaults  and  personal  violence  sustained  at  the  hands  of  others, 
but  in  rare  instances  she  charges  herself  also  with  such  crimes 
as  poisoning,  abortion,  and  adultery.  Dr.  Dupre  finally  points 
out  that  many  unfortunate  men  and  women  who  were  mentally 
aflflicted  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  above  mentioned,  and  who 
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accuseil  tlienuelves  of  puiiioning.  murder,  coiuiminion  with  evil 
spirits,  anil  the  like,  were  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  gravely  tried  by- 
legal   or   ■  il    tribii-  'I   even    suflfcrcd  the   death 

penalty  u:    at  at  the  as   witches  and   sorcerers, 

while  ill  a  more  enlightened  age  they  are  now  consigned  to  care 
in  lunatic  asyhiiiis  or  other  suitable  institutions." 


A   SHORTHAND   TYPEWRITER. 

STENOGRAPHIC  or  high-speed   typewriters  have  not  been 
very   successful   hitherto,   but   it   is  now  claimed  that  the 

problem  of  producing  a  practical  machine  of  this  kind  has  been 
solved  by  a  Frenchman.  M.  Lafaurie,  with  a  device  named  by 
him  the  "steiiodactyl,"  which,  it  is  claimed,  may  malce  an  inter- 
national system  of  stenography  possible.  The  machine  uses 
both  the  operator's  hands  at  once  and  the  fingers  do  not  change 
position,  the  ditferent  letters  being  written  by  depressing  coni- 


FlG.  I.  — I.     IHK   LAFAUKIK  STENOUAClYL,  OR   SHORIHAND  MACHINE. 
2.  MACHINE  I.V   ITS  CASE.     3.   EXAMPLE  OF  WRITING. 

The  example  reads :  "  La  machin  k  stenografi^  lafori,"  which  is  a  phonetic 
way  of  writing  "La  machine  k  stenographier  Lafaurie  "  (the  Lafaurie  stenog- 
raphic machine). 

binations  of  keys.  It  is  said  that  200  words  a  minute  may  easily 
be  written  ;  but  matter  must  be  recopied  as  in  ordinary  stenogra- 
phy, since  the  machine  writes  phonetically.  The  following 
description,  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  November  i) 
by  J.  F.  Gall,  is  of  a  machine  adapted  to  writing  in  French  ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  equally  well  be  arranged  to  be  used 
with  other  languages  or  with  several  of  them.     Saj's  M.  Gall : 

"The  typewriter  has  clearly  shown  the  superiority  of  mechani- 
cal writing.  The  shorthand  machine  ought  not  to  be  slow  in 
coming— and  here  it  is.  We  have  taken  a  long  time  to  solve  the 
problem,  at  least  as  completely  as  it  is  solved  by  the  Lafaurie 
Stenodactyl.  Other  machines  are  largely  out  of  date — there  is 
nothing  left — or  almost  nothing  of  the  attempts  made  in  America, 
England,  and  Italy,  some  of  which  are  already  very  old. 

"To  the  difficulties  of  rapid  writing  must  be  added,  for 
mechanical  stenography,  three  new  necessities — simplicity,  light- 
ness, silence.  Simplicity  and  sureness  of  working  of  the  me- 
chanical organs  can  alone  give  to  the  writer  complete  confidence 
in  the  performance  of  his  apparatus  at  the  moment  when  he 
undertakes  the  transcription  of  a  dictation.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  instrument  should  be  silent,  and  that  it  should  be  light 


to  \>o  easily  carried  about.  The  keyboard  of  the  Lafaurie  steno- 
dactyl has  ten  keys,  one  for  each  finger.  Its  arrangement  is 
r,iuli  that  the  fingers  lie  naturally  on  the  keys  at  the  points 
\s  iiic-  tliey  should  be  struck.  The  theory  of  combinations,  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  inventor's  method,  for  the  constitution 
<jf  his  alphabet,  .  .  .  shows  that  the  operator  has  at  his  dis- 
position 31  different  combinations  for  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
alone. 

"The  left  hand  writes  the  consonants  and  the  right  hand  the 
vowels.  Both  hands  strike  the  keyboard  simultaneously.  The 
31  consonant  combinations  and  the  31  vowel  combinations  differ- 
ently juxtaposed  give  such  a  number  of  syllables  that  it  is  j)ossi- 
ble  to  register  all  useful  sounds  phonetically. 

"The  Lafaurie  stenodactyl  has  found  in  this  simultaneous- 
ness  of  writing  the  possibility  of  reproducing  speech  phonetically 
with  a  very  restricted  number  of  combinations.  By  limiting 
their  number  and  fixing  their  form  it  has  gained  ease  of  working 
and  avoids  all  arbitrariness,  which  is  the  defective  base  of  all 
manuscript  methods. 

"We  have  said  that  the  mechanism  of  the  stenodactyl  is 
extremely  simple.  At  each  action  of  the  finger  on  one  or  more 
keys  three  successive  effects  follow:  (i)  Unrolling  and  rolling 
up  of  the  paper ;  (2)  inking  of  the  type;  (3)  impression  on  the 
band  of  i)aper. 

"The  position  of  the  fingers  on  the  keys  remaining  unchanged, 
the  fingers  are  numbered  like  the  keys,  beginning  with  the 
thumb,  thus:  For  the  left  hand,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i,  ,  .  .  and  i,  2.  3,  4, 
5  for  the  right  hand. 

"The  combinations  of  figures  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
alphabetical  table  (Fig.  2)  represent  simply  the  fingers  and  keys 
that  correspond  to  a  given  sound  and  that  serve  to  write  it ;  and 
each  horizontal  line  on  the  band  of  paper  corresponds  to  an  en- 
tire syllable,  which  is  read  from  left  to  right,  as  usual. 

"The  writing  is  strictly  phonetic.  The  learner  inquires  in 
each  syllable  what  are  the  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  that 
strike  the  ear,  and  he  endeavors  to  reproduce  them  simultane- 
ously by  means  of  the  combinations  of  fingers,  corresponding, 
in  the  alphabetical  table,  to  the  sounds  that  he  wishes  to  write, 
without  taking  any  account  of  spelling. 

"The  stenodactyl  surpasses  in  speed  all  the  needs  of  stenogra- 
phy. It  prints  a  syllable,  that  is  to  say,  three  letters,  while  the 
ordinary  typewriter  prints  one.  It  bothers  with  neither  spelling 
nor  punctuation.  The  operator  who  is  able  to  write  70  words^ 
from  dictation,  ou  an  ordinary  machine,  will  write  more  than 
200  on  the  stenodactyl 

"The  result  can  be  read  perfectly  after  a  few  hours'  practise, 
and  persons  have  been  able  to  write  150  words  a  minute  after 
four  months'  study  of  only  an  hour  a  day. 

"These  remarkable  results  merit  wide  attention.  .  .  .  By 
raising  from  100  to  150  words  a  minute  the  mean  level  of  com- 
mercial stenographic  speed,  the  stenodactyl  multiplies  the  appli- 
cations of  rapid  writing.  By  assuring  the  division  of  labor 
between  reading  and  writing,  it  realizes  a  very  great  economy 
of  time  in  stenographic  work. 

"The  applications  of  the  stenographic  machine  will  thus  be 
widely  extended.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  machine,  being 
small  and  light,  is  easily  carried  and  that  it  can  be  used  in  the 
dark.  Thus  it  can  be  of  service  in  conditions  when  ordinary 
stenography  would  be  powerless.  Besides  the  special  service 
that  it  can  render  to  professional  stenography,  it  may  become, 
for  the  merchant  and  the  financier,  the  indispensable  comple- 
ment of  the  typewriter. 

"The  press  will  utilize  its  services;  its  use  at  the  telephone 


Consonants  (Left  hand) 

Vowels  (Right  hand) 

Liquids 

Nasals 

Gutturals 

Labials 

Dentals 

Simple  Vowels 

Nasal  Vowels 

Diphthongs 

Endings  in  R 

Endings  in  L 

.   4   .   2   .   IMF) 

.   4  3  .    •    n> 
5  4  •    •    •     n 
5   ■   3  2   .    gn 

..321        k 
.   4  3  2  .  g  (dur) 
S  4  3  •    •       ch 
5  4   .    .    I         j 
5-321       kr 
5432.       gr 
.4321       kl 
54321       gl 

...  2  I    p 
..3.1b 

.   4  •    •   I    f 
5    ...  1     V 
5   •    •   2  I   pr 
5  .   3  .   I   br 
5  4  ■  2  I   fr 
5  4  3-   I  vr 
.   4    .   2  I    pi 
.   4  3   •    I   bl 
5  4    •    2    •    fl 

.    .    .  2   .    t 
.   .  3  .   .    d 
.  4  .   .   .    s 
5  .    .   .    .    z 
5  .    .  2   .    t  r 
5  •  3  .    •  dr 

a     I   .    .    .    . 
e     .   2  .    .    . 
i      .    .   3   •    • 
0     .    .    .   4  . 
u     ....   5 
e     .23.. 
e     .2.4. 
eu   .   2   .    .   5 
ou  .    .    .   4  5 

en  1  2   .    .    . 
in    I   .   3  .    . 
on  I   .    .  4   . 
un  I   .    .   .   5 

ie        .2345 
ieu       .23.5 
ien       1.3.5 
ion       I   .    .   4  5 

01        ..34. 
om       12345 

u.          .    .    3   •    5 
eil    I 
(euil)  f    •2-45 

ar      12.4. 

er      1-345 
ir       12.45 
or      123.5 
ur      12  3  4- 
eur     1.34. 
our      123.. 
oir      I   2   .    .    5 

m\   -34. 

(U)   }      •    •   3  *  5 

FIG.   2.— ALPHABET  OF  THE  STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINE. 
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will  give  copies  of  conversations,  which  will  facilitate  its  em- 
ployment in  commnrication  between  railway  stations.  Its  use 
may  be  taught  to  the  blind,  who  will  tind  it  adapted  to  their 
remarkable  faculties  of  hearing  and  touch. 

"It  thus  appears  to  give  a  definite  and  unexpected  solution  to 
the  interminable  controversy  regarding  the  unification  of  stenog- 
rapliy,  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  .settle,  in  spite  of  so 
much  discussion.  It  seems  now  as  if  we  mij^ht  soon  have  an  in- 
ternational and  universal  method  of  stenography." — Translation 
made  for  The  Litkkauv  IJioest. 


LOSS   OF    ENERGY    IN    THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 

EVERY  one  knows  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  energy  repre- 
sented by  the  heat  applied  to  a  steam-boiler  appears  in 
the  power  actually  obtained  from  the  engine,  but  few  realize 
how  small  that  fraction  is.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  lost 
energy  goes  to  waste  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram  from  Poiver  (October).  The  following  ex- 
planation is  abstracted  from  the  same  source  by  J'opu/ar 
Mechanics  : 

"When  chemists  succeed,  if  tliey  ever  do,  in  generating  elec- 
tricity direct  from  coal,  instead  of  making  it  with  a  steam-en- 


WHAT   SHALL   OUR   CHILDREN    PLAY    WITH? 

nr'* HE  selection  of  children's  toys  affords  more  scope  for  the 
■*•  exercise  of  judgment  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
clnld's  playthings  are  his  constant  companions  during  the  form- 
ative years  of  his  life.  Is  he  to  be  surrounded  at  this  time  with 
"g'y.  grotesque,  or  false  things,  or  with  anything  that  offc-nds  ar- 
tistic or  moral  .sense?  This  question  is  asked  in  The  American 
Mother  (November),  by  Amelia  H.  Kotsford.  and  answered  in 
the  negative.  Her  condemnation  of  inartistic  playthings  lirings 
under  the  ban  all  hideous  masks,  ugly  figures,  or  uncouth  ani- 
mals, while  she  would  forbid  as  offensive  to  good  morals  any- 
thing lliat  makes  the  child's  pleasure  unjjleasant  to  others,  such 
as  dangerous  playthings,  the  fire-arms  and  fireworks  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  air-guns  for  bird-shooting,  and  all  excruciatingly 
noisy  toys.     She  goes  on  to  say  : 

"One  would  not  deny  the  right  of  childhood  to  make  more 
noise  than  the  average  grown  person  enjoys,  but  the  child  can  be 
taught  to  indulge  himself  thus  only  at  proper  times,  and  at  a 
proper  distance  from  those  who  would  be  annoyed.  And  there 
are  noises  so  discordant  that  for  the  child's  own  good  he  ought 
not  to  be  jjrovided  with  the  means  of  inflicting  them  on  any  one. 
least  of  all  on  his  own  untrained  ear.  Let  his  noise-making 
playthings  be  as  musical  as  possible.     Certainly  they  need  not 

torture  the  ear  with  groans  of   agony   nor 

shrieks  of  desj)air. " 


LOSS  OF  HEAT  IN   PRODUCING  POWKR. 
Courtesy  of  Poiver  (New  York). 

gine,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
over  present  methods.  The  steam-engine  is  a  most  extravagant 
affair,  for  out  of  loo  pounds  of  coal  burned  to  make  steam  to  run 
the  engine  only  from  6  to  15  pounds  actually  produce  power  that 
can  be  used.  Eight  pounds  is  a  good  average  result ;  the  bal- 
ance of  the  100  pounds  is  a  dead  loss.  But  where  does  it  all 
go? 

"To  start  with,  22  pounds  go  up  the  chimney  in  gas  and  smoke  ; 
5  pounds  escape  in  heat  which  the  boiler  throws  ofl" ;  i  jiound  or 
more  drops  through  the  grates  with  the  ashes ;  10  pounds  are 
used  up  in  pumping  water  into  the  boiler  ;  57  pounds  get  away 
in  steam  after  going  through  the  engine  ;  and  leaks  and  heat 
from  pipes  and  engines  use  up  the  rest. 

"The  most  striking  demonstration  of  this  we  have  seen  ap- 
pears in  .  .  .  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  figures  given 
in  the  cut  are  in  British  thermal  units,  the  generally  accepted 
basis  of  measurement  of  boiler  performance  [each  of  which  rep- 
resents the  heat  that  will  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  Fahren- 
heit degree].  An  amount  of  coal  which  will  produce  13. 500  such 
units  is  taken  and  the  various  figures  show  what  becomes  of  the 
units.  Only  1,171  are  delivered  to  the  belt;  all  the  rest  area 
dead  loss,  unless  some  use  is  made  of  the  exhaust  steam  for 
heating  purposes." 


So  far  the  writer's  rules  are  entirely  nega- 
tive. The  positive  side  of  the  question,  siie 
asserts,  admits  of  no  general  answer,  but 
must  be  studied  with  regard  to  the  individ- 
ual.    She  says : 

"Toys  may  not  offend  morally  nor  artisti- 
cally, and  yet  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  re- 
cipient. Flimsy,  poorly  made  toys  are  not 
worth  giving  to  the  average  child.  Some 
beautiful,  but  fragile  playthings  may  be  be- 
stowed upon  little  folks  who  are  dainty  in 
handling  their  treasures,  but  the  toysof  the 
ordinary  child  sliould  be  capable  of  endur- 
ing considerable  rough  usage. 

"A  box  recently  received  by  a  little  girl 
neighbor  was  a  good  illustration  of  how  not 
to  do  toy-giving.   It  contained  the  inevitable 
package  of  candy,  a  monkey  on  a  stick — 
trashy,  and  at  any  moment  likely  to  fall  to 
pieces  in  turning  his  somersault — some  flim- 
sy Jai)anese  trinkets,  none  of  which  could  be 
played  with,  and  a  realistic  green  snake,  the 
most  natural-looking  thing  in  the  box.    The 
monkey  and  this  snake  were  the  only  things 
which   could   give   any   employment   to  the  child,   and  neither 
of  them  was  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  dainty  little  maiden. 
There  was  nothing  which  could  be  a  cherished  companion  through 
weeks  of  playtime  or  a  constant  reminder  of  a  dear  giver. 

"A  child  seldom  greatly  enjoys  anything  which  is  only  to  be 
looked  at.  He  wants  something  which  he  can  handle,  with 
which  hecan'do  something  '  ;  in  short,  that  which  will  give  him 
employment.  Those  gifts  which  employ  liis  creative  faculties, 
and  with  which  he  can  work  out  his  childish  imaginations,  are 
the  most  treasured  and  the  most  valuable  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  Why  else  does  every  boy  want  a  knife?  At  an 
earlier  age,  the  box  of  blocks  with  which  he  can  build  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  gifts  which  he  can  receive.  A  few  playthings 
chosen  with  the  design  of  stimulating  the  youthful  faculties, 
are  far  better  for  the  child  than  a  lavish  supply  which  leaves  no 
wish  unsatisfied,  and  forestalls  any  ambition  to  make  his  own 
treasures.  It  is  wiser  to  give  little  than  to  give  much.  A  child 
of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  will  make  many  a  plaything,  and 
enjoy  the  rude  work  of  his  own  fingers  far  more  than  the  most 
expensive  '  boughten  '  toy.  And  the  development  of  his  nature 
in  making  his  own  playthings  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 
Another  class  of  children  have  no  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  are  not  apt  to  make  anything  for  themselves  ;  but  they  have 
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the  gifl  of  imagitiutiuii,  go  luucli  more  comniuii  in  childhood 
than  in  later  life.  If  iheyare  restricted  to  a  few  toys,  they  diaw 
•o  largely  on  this  divine  gift  tliat  their  little  world  is  peopled 
with  fairer  creatures  than  any  m  the  gayest  shops.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  follow  ilie  workings  of  an  imaginative  child,  and 
see  what  wonders  it  can  evolve  from  the  simplest  trides.  To 
crowd  the  nursery  of  these  jwet  children  with  the  wooden  and 
cast-iron  automatons  of  the  toy  shops  is  to  stifle  their  divine 
gift. 

"Give  them  nature  for  a  playmate,  and  see  to  what  they  will 
grow." 

Ruskiu,  the  writer  reminds  us,  had  as  an  infant  only  one 
plaything— a  bunch  of  keys  ;  later  a  cart  and  a  ball  satisfied  him, 
and  when  he  was  five  years  old  he  had  nothing  but  a  box  of 
blocks.  Me  himself  has  stated  clearly  the  relation  between  the 
child's  imagination  and  his  playthings  in  the  following  words, 
which.  Miss  Botsford  thinks,  should  be  pondered  by  toy-buying 
parents : 

"One  of  the  most  curious  jiroofs  of  the  need  to  children  of  this 
exercise  of  the  inventive  and  believing  power — the  besoin  de 
iroire  [need  of  believing],  which  precedes  the  besoin  d' aimer 
[need  of  loving] — you  will  find  in  the  way  you  destroy  the 
vitality  of  a  toy  to  them,  by  bringing  it  too  near  the  imitation 
of  life.  You  never  find  a  child  make  a  pet  of  a  mechanical 
mouse  that  runs  about  the  floor ;  of  a  poodle  that  yelps ;  of  a 
tumbler  who  jumps  upon  wires." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"How  mucli  will  not  the  popularity  of  the.se  moilern  mechani- 
cal toys  do  in  destroying  the  imagination  and  constructive  abil- 
ity of  the  present  generation  of  children?  It  is  possible  to  give 
toys  which  will  change  the  direction  of  a  child's  nature,  or  at 
least  greatly  influence  some  latent  tendency,  but  such  gifts  can 
be  given  only  by  those  who  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  child's  individuality.  To  give  the  toy  exactly  suited  to  the 
child  is  a  distinct  problem  in  each  case.  Children  have  such 
decided  natural  tastes  that  the  right  gift  for  one  will  not  be 
adapted  to  its  brother.  Even  in  toy  .selection  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  judicious  study  of  the  individual  nature." 


.    IMPROVING   ON    NATURE   IN    INDIA. 

THE  remedying  in  infancy  of  juvenile  deformities  is,  it 
would  appear,  a  widespread  practise  in  parts  of  India; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  deformity  that  some  of  the  changes  made  would 
seem  to  us  to  tend  toward  it  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  kind  of  surgery  aimed  at  appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be  that 
affected  by  the  modern  specialists  who  make  over  people's  ears, 
noses,  and  other  features,  until  their  very  mothers  would  not 
recognize  them.  In  India,  however,  there  is  no  danger  of  this, 
for  the  mothers  themselves  are  the  surgeons.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  : 

"Absolute  beauty  not  being  }-et  defined,  and  each  people  find- 
ing it  in  different  forms,  sometimes  even  in  unexpected  deformi- 
ties, we  may  realize  that  the  improvement  of  nature  maj-  be 
varied  indefinitely.  We  describe  below  how  it  is  done  in  the 
case  of  very  young  infants  in  the  Punjab,  where  fashion  decrees 
that  the  rear  of  the  head  shall  be  flat  and  the  nose  pointed.  W. 
H.  Rose  gives,  in  a  recent  number  of  Man,  some  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  manner  in  which  children's  heads  are  treated 
to  give  them  what  is  considered  the  most  desirable  form. 

"According  to  A.  C.  Elliott,  at  Guzerat  one  of  the  methods 
employed  consists  in  causing  the  infant  to  lie  in  such  a  manner 
that  while  its  body  rests  on  several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  its  head 
is  in  contact  with  the  hard  ground.  Thus  is  brought  about  the 
flattening  of  the  back  of  the  head  that  is  so  much  sought.  Be- 
side this,  every  day  the  mother  presses  and  smooths  out  the 
occipital  region  with  her  hands. 

"As  it  is  also  the  fashion  to  have  a  long,  pointed  nose  the 
mother  gently  presses  and  draws  out  this  organ  with  her  fingers. 
She  also  presses  the  middle  of  the  chin  with  a  stick,  in  order  to 


ioriii  a  dimple,  for  a  dimpled  ciiin  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
l^eauiy.  To  obtain  a  flat  head  there  is  also  used  a  so/t  of  solid 
heail-dress— an  earthen  pot,  one  of  whose  sides  is  flat,  the  entire 
inside  being  lined  with  cloth.  The  child  sleeps  with  its  head  in 
this  pot.  the  skull  pressing  on  tlie  flat  side.  In  certain  localities 
tile  mother  also  endeavors  to  insure  tlie  straightness  of  the  legs 
by  means  of  bandages,  but  this  practise,  which  is  pure  orthopedic 
surgery,  is  much  less  widespread  than  those  that  relate  to  the 
head  and  the  nose." — 7 1  aiisluiioii  made  for  The  Litekaky 
Driest. 

IS   DISEASE   BENEFICENT? 

IX  a  recent  address  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, Sir  Frederick  Treves  insisted  that  we  can  no  longer, 
after  the  manner  of  our  forefathers,  regard  disease  as  an  evil  in- 
fluence distinct  from  all  natural  processes  and  having  nothing 
beneficent  in  any  of  its  manifestations.  Says  The  Hospital 
(November  i),  in  commenting  on  his  remarks: 

"The  old  physicians  regarded  every  symptom  of  disease  as 
bx;ingof  necessity  wholly  noxious  and  as  needing  to  be  stamped 
out.  If  the  patient  vomited,  the  vomiting  must  be  stopped  ;  if 
he  coughed,  the  cough  must  be  made  to  cease  ;  if  he  failed  to 
take  food,  he  must  be  made  to  eat.  To  the  modern  physician, 
however,  things  appeal  in  a  very  different  manner.  To  them 
there  is  nothing  preternatural  about  disease.  Not  only  is  it  the 
outcome  of  natural  processes,  but  these  processes  are  themselves, 
in  manj'  cases,  marked  by  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  a  benefi- 
cent one.  The  time  has  come  when  it  would  rather  appear  that 
many  of  the  so-called  symptoms  of  disease  are  but  expressions 
of  a  natural  effort  toward  cure  ;  that  they  are  not  malign  in  intent 
but  have  for  their  end  the  ridding  of  the  body  of  the  very  trou- 
bles which  the}'  are  supposed  to  represent.  Take,  for  example, 
tuberculosis.  Modern  pathology  teaches  that  the  so-called 
symptoms  of  this  disease  do  but  rei:)resent  a  valiant  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  body  to  repair  an  accident,  such  accident  being 
the  entrance  of  a  j^arasite  into  the  tissues.  Take,  again,  an  in- 
flammation following  a  septic  wound  of  a  finger.  The  disease, 
so  called,  is  distressing  enough,  but  the  manifestations  are  no 
mere  outcome  of  a  malign  purpose.  They  are  well  intended, 
and  have  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the  body  from  further 
parasitic  invasions  and  the  elimination  of  such  septic  matter  as 
may  have  been  already  introduced  ;  and  so  on.  Even  the  much- 
dreaded  peritonitis  which  to  surgeons  of  the  past  appeared  as 
the  very  hand  of  fate — an  impending  horror  spreading  onlj-  dis- 
aster and  death — is  now  recognized  as  the  operating  surgeon's 
best  friend.  Times  have  changed  ;  our  views  have  altered  ;  and 
we  must  no  longer' fight '  disease  in  the  old  manner,  nor 'attack' 
it  with  the  old  weaj^ons." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Sf.vera!,  facts  that  go  to  show  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  of  terrestrial 
origin,  and  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other  meteorological 
phenomena  of  our  planet,  have  recently  been  noted  bj'  M.  H.  Stassano, 
saj-s  Cosmos  (November  i).  "  He  has  shown  that  among  these  phenomena, 
the  one  that  influences  the  aurora  most  directiy  is  low  barometric  press- 
ure. It  not  only  acts  by  extending  the  auroral  zone,  which  always  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  low  polar  pressure  in  both  hemispheres,  but  its  periods 
correspond  exactly  with  the  month!}'  and  daily  fluctuations  of  these 
meiear^."'— Translation  tfiadefo.-  lu'E,  Literarv  Digest. 

Dangfr  in  Raw  S.^Lads. — "  It  has  generally  been  conceded,"  says  The 
Siini/aiy  Inspector  (August),  "  that  there  is  quite  an  element  of  danger  in 
the  consumption  ot  raw  salad  plants  which  have  been  grown  upon  soil  that 
is  possibly  infected  with  disease  germs  which  maj-  be  present  as  the  result 
of  the  application  of  stable  manure  to  the  soil.  All  such  salad  plants 
should  be  carefully  washed  with  an  abundance  of  water.  A  writer  in 
Policlinico,  an  Italian  journal,  concludes  as  the  result  of  his  experiments 
that  such  salad  plants  may  be  effectually  sterilized,  so  far  as  disease 
germs  are  concerned,  bj'  immersing  them  a  half  an  hour  in  a  three-per- 
cent, solution  of  tartaric  acid. 

Fog-Lamps  in  London.— Fogs,  says  the  Revue  Scientifigue,  "  do  not  seem 
to  lessen  in  frequency  or  intensity  in  London,  and  so,  to  aid  the  ordinary 
gas  and  electric  lamps,  which  are  insufficient  in  foggj-  weather,  there  are 
now  kept  in  reserve  ir,  Westminster  special  lamps  that  are  distributed  in 
frequented  streets  when  they  are  needed.  They  consist  essentially  of  a 
large  round  reservoir  that  may  contain  about  twenty-five  gallons  of  gas- 
olene, in  which  the  air  is  compressed.  Thus  are  produced  carburetted 
vapors  that  rise  in  a  hollow  stem  above  the  reservoir  and  reach  a  burner, 
situated  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  This  burner  gives  a  flame 
twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  high  with  an  intensity  of  i,ooo  candle-power." 
—  Translation  made  for  "i:w%  Literarv  Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   NAME. 

AT  the  last  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cluuch,  held  in  San  Francisco,  a  "joint  committee  on  the 
change  of  name  of  the  church"  was  appointed  to  "endeavor  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  mind  of  church  people  in  gen- 
eral "  concerning  the  subject  of  a  i)roposed  change  of  name. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  church  circles  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  diocese  of  Albany  has  already  voted,  in  diocesan 
convention,  in  favor  of  a  new  name.  The  Bishop  of  Albany, 
however,  is  himself  opposed  to  such  a  change,  and  in  an  address 
at  the  convention  declared  : 

"The  old  name,  spite  of  its  one-sidedness  as  stating  only  part 
of  the  church's  office,  and  its  imperfection  as  having  only  one 
of  the  four  notes  of  the  church,  may  well  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  Ratification  and  in  our  legislative  terminology.  The  Episco- 
pal Church  is,  after  all.  only  another  way  of  saying  the  Apostolic 
Church.  The  word  Protestant  has  outlived  and  survived  its 
original  application,  which  nobody  thinks  of  now;  and  in  itself 
it  is  a  good  word,  as  meaning  witnessing/^;;-  the  truth.  Where 
it  has  its  other  significance,  as  witnessing  against  error,  and 
especially  against  Roman  error,  there  never  was  a  time.it  seems 
to  me.  when  we  could  so  ill  afford  to  lose  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  a  characteristic  of  the  church.  ...  In  spite  of  its  sug- 
gestions of  tautology,  of  limitation,  of  modernness,  and  of  in- 
completeness, it  is  all  rich  with  reverent  memories,  and  has 
gathered  to  itself,  for  these  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  not 
barnacles  that  hinder  its  progress,  but  rather  signal-flags  of 
venerated  names  and  various  devices  which  attest  and  adorn  its 
progress  in  the  more  than  century  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

The  Milwaukee  Living  Church,  which  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  the  name  "Catholic  "  in  place  of  "Protestant  Episco- 
pal,"takes  direct  issue  with  this  argument,  as  does  the  New 
York  Churchman.     Saj's  the  latter  paper  : 

"The  words  'Protestant  Episcopal '  are  conservative  only  in  a 
bad  sense.  They  point  backward  only,  not  forward.  They  im- 
pose upon  our  generation  the  limitations  of  a  bygone  period  of 
church  history.  That  period  was  fraught  with  trying  experi- 
ences, its  events  point  out  severe  lessons  for  our  guidance,  but 
nothing  in  this  past  experience  requires  us  to  hold  to  that  view 
of  Christian  work  and  Christian  theory  which  is  represented  by 
the  words  of  our  legal  title." 

The  New  York  Independent  also  approves  the  proposed 
change.  The  word  "Protestant,"  it  remarks,  is  "not  irenic.  but 
polemic  "  ;  and  "if  we  must  have  denominations,  we  want  in  the 
names  something  positive,  not  negative."     It  continues: 

"Of  course  such  a  name  as  '  The  Church,'  or  '  The  American 
Church,'  can  be  taken,  and  will  be  favored  by  those  who  prefer 
to  call  themselves  churchmen  rather  than  Episcopalians.  ,  .  . 
But  if  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  countrj-  is  to  lay  claim  to  a 
special  and  peculiar  right  to  be,  or  to  represent,  the  church  of 
this  country,  it  is  time  for  it  to  begin  to  do  .something  for  church 
unity.  It  is  a  grand  church,  especially  in  our  cities.  It  has 
great  wealth,  and  it  is  using  it  nobly  in  its  organized  missions 
and  charities.  That  it  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  our  cities  there 
can  be  no  question.  Its  system  of  bishops  is  spectacular  and 
attractive;  but  still  more  valuable  is  its  college  of  clergy  in  a 
single  church.  It  has  the  money  to  support  a  number  of  clergy 
and  other  parish  workers  in  a  church;  and  it  is  becoming, 
where  it  has  not  already  become,  the  dominating  religious  force 
in  the  city.  But  it  has  worked  excludingly.  It  admits  no  fel- 
lowship. To  be  sure  it  formulated  some  years  ago  its  four 
conditions  of  unity,  but  they  were  interpreted  to  exclude  every- 
body. Other  denominations  here  and  abroad  enter  into  federa- 
tions ;  they  form  corporate  unions,  or  at  leiist  try  to ;  but  never 
the  Episcopalians.  Union  is  in  the  air ;  it  is  the  watchword  of 
the  church  ;  why  can  not  the  Episcopalians  take  part  in  it  ?  Why 
can  not  they  at  least  bring  back  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church, 
and  unite  with  the  Moravian  Church,  and  then  try  to  see  what 


little  compromise  of  method  would  be  necessary  for  union  with 
the  great  Methodist  bodies  which  also  elect  their  bishojjs  for 
life?  That  would  be  a  magnificent  achievement  for  chiircb 
unity,  and  would  wellnigh  dominate  the  nation,  giving  strength 
if  not  full  control  in  both  city  and  country.  Such  a  union  ought 
to  delight  all  Christian  hearts;  but  the  union  with  the  smaller 
bodies  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  And  meanwhile  the  present 
most  hopeful  movement  for  federation  of  all  evangelical  churches 
should  have  the  immediate  accession  of  Episcopal  support." 


PROMINENT  CLERGYMEN    ON   THE    LABOR 
QUESTION. 

MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS.  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  asked  not  long  ago  why  labor- 
ing men  do  not  more  universally  attend  church.     He  replied  : 

"My  associates  would  answer  that  the  spirit  now  dominating 
our  churches  is  no  longer  in  touch  with  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions; that  the  churches  have  no  comprehension  of  the  real 
causes  of  the  misery  or  severe  burdens  which  the  workers  have 
to  bear ;  that  the  ministers  have  no  conception  of  the  workers' 
rights  denied  them  and  wrongs  borne  by  them,  or,  should  they 
have  the  conception  and  knowledge,  they  have  not  the  courage 
publicly  to  i)roclaim  it  from  their  pulpits;  that  the  means  and 
methods  which  my  associates  have  by  ex])erience  learned  to 
be  particularly  successful  in  maintaining  their  rights  and  secur- 
ing improved  conditions — i.e..  organization  of  trade-unions — 
have  been  generally  frowned  down  upon  with  contemj)t  by  the 
ministers  and  apparently  stanch  supporters  of  the  church." 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  sermons  which  have  been 
preached  during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  issues  growing  out  of 
the  coal  strike,  this  statement,  coming  as  it  does  from  .so  authori- 
tative a  source,  possesses  a  special  interest.  If  hostility  to  the 
methods  of  present-day  trade-unionism  and  a  tendency  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  non-union  laborer  constitute  evidence  that 
the  chiirches  are  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  aspiration  of 
the  working  class,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  support  Mr. 
Gompers's  point  of  view.  The  Rev,  iJr.  W.  R.  Huntington, 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  declared  during  the  course 
of  the  strike  that  he  could  .see  no  reason  to  blame  the  mine- 
owners  for  "refusing  to  allow  the  management  of  their  own  busi- 
ness to  be  taken  out  of  their  own  hands,  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  would  be  were  arbitration  made  obligatory," 
He  added : 

"If  a  great  principle  be  involved  in  their  contention  that  the 
humblest  man  must  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
sell  his  own  labor  where  and  to  whom  he  chooses,  it  is  better 
that  we  should  shiver  all  winter  than  i)erniit  the- foundation  of 
civic  liberty  to  be  sapped  in  violation  of  that  princijile." 

The  same  position  was  taken  in  a  public  statement  issued  by 
Bishop  Talbot,  of  the  Central  diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  the  Messiah  Unitarian  Church, 
New  York,  also  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  "the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  right  to  life  and  liberty,  the  right  to  labor 
and  live  our  own  lives,  and  sell  our  own  labor  in  our  own  way," 
be  not  protected,  "the  republic  is  a  failure."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
David  James  Burrell,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New 
York,  chose  to  "sing  the  prai.ses  of  the  heroic  seventeen  thou- 
sand "  who  remained  at  work  while  the  union  men  were  on 
strike.  And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn, 
has  said,  in  a  widely  quoted  sermon  : 

"The  union  man  has  a  right  to  decide  how  many  hours  he  will 
work  and  at  what  wage  he  will  work.  The  non-union  man  has 
a  right  deliberately  to  consider  the  reasons  for  the  union,  and 
also  to  refuse  to  join  it,  in  his  own  happiness  and  welfare. 
And  no  union  man,  or  delegate,  has  received  any  charter  from 
God  or  the  Constitution  to  kill  a  non-union  man,  or  to  send 
around  these  printed  notices,  saying,  'The  following  factory, 
and  the  following  store,  and  the  following  shop  are  declared  un- 
fair, and  you  are  directed  to  boycott  any  merchant  who  handles 
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their  gootls  '~an  order  that   Ims  bankrupted  huudreds  of  little 
«hops  and   t  and  stores,  and  that  has  hroken  the  h^-atts 

and   ruined   i -a  of  innumerable  poor  men,  who  may  have 

been  nustaken  in  not  joining  the  unii>n,  but  wlio  have  the  same 
Go<.l  .  i;lit  to  do  loolish  Ihuij^s  tliat   you  ami   I   have,  with- 

out b^..  ,,   ...irvcil  to  death  or  i)ounded  to  death. 

■'For  every  tsventy  union  men  and  their  families  there  are 
eighty  non-union  men  with  their  families.  These  laboring  men 
may  liate  capitalists,  but  labor's  hatred  for  labor  burns  like  a 
riaine,  eats  like  nitric  acid,  is  malignant  beyond  all  description.' 

Many  clergymen,  however,  take  a  different  view  of  the  i.ssues 
at  stake.  Bishop  Fallows,  of  Chicago,  who  has  recently  visited 
the  strike  region,  points  out  in  1  he  Nortlnvestern  Christiau 
Advocate  (Meth.  Episc.)  that  the  miners'  union  has  lifted  tens 
of  thousands  of  once  despised  and  degraded  European  laborers 
to  "a  mountain-top  <jf  privilege  and  advantage."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  of  New  York,  is  convinced  that  "outside  of 
Christianity,  nothing  has  ever  been  so  great  a  blessing  to  labor- 
ing men  generally  as  labor  organizations."  The  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  sermon,  has  declared  : 

"If  a  man  has  no  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  dollars 
when  he  pleases  to  injure  society  with  them,  to  cheapen  the 
moral  currency,  or  to  poison  the  body  politic  with  them,  has  a 
man  a  right  to  use  his  hands  in  such  ways  and  times  as  to  lower 
the  standard  of  living  below  that  minimum  point  requisite  for 
intelligent  citizenship,  even  tho  there  is  capital  base  enough  to 
accejit  such  labor? 

"The  United  States,  in  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  has  said 
through  repeated  enactments  that  we  will  not  permit  the  in- 
vasion of  Malay  laborers  from  the  west  who,  by  their  low 
standards  of  living, 
will  depreciate  the 
labor  market  so  as 
to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  rightly 
to  rear  and  educate 
his  family.  Recog- 
nizing the  same 
danger  from  the 
east,  it  has  enacted 
its  laws  against  the 
imporfation  of  Eu- 
ropean laborers,  and 
still  this  importa- 
tion has  gone  stead- 
ily on  in  the  coal- 
mining regions 
of  Pennsylvania, 
where  one  relay 
after  another  of 
cheaper  labor  has 
been  exploited,  to 
the  consternation  of 
their  predecessors 
and  to  the  detriment 
of  American  intel- 
ligence, American 
schools,  and  Amer- 
ican homes. 

"Deplore,     we 
must,    all    violence, 

condemn  all  lawlessness,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  suppress  all 
vandalism  ;  but  let  the  restrictions  be  on  both  sides,  and  let 
not  the  coarseness  and  lawlessness  of  the  untutored  laborers, 
contracted  for  by  capital,  be  charged  to  the  labor-union  move- 
ment.  whose  influence  is  used  persistently  against  such  violence 
and  whose  chief  representative  challenges  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  country." 

Bishop  Potter,  as  is  well  known,  lias  lent  his  influence  to  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  labor  disputes;  and  the  principle  of  arbitration  wins 
support  from  many  clergymen  in  all  denominations.  In  some 
quarters,  however,  more  drastic  remedies  are  favored.     The  Rev. 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  Christian 
/register,  advocates  State  ownership  of  the  coal-mines.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  also  looks  forward  to  a  socialistic  solution 
<jf  the  problems  involved.  "  I  believe  that  socialism  in  this  coun- 
try is  irresistible,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  resisted,"  he  said 
in  an  address  at  Yale  University  a  few  days  ago;  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  must  control  the  necessities  of  life."  He 
continued  : 

"There  are  nineteen  thousand  stockholders  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  ;  there  are  nineteen  thousand  employees 
of  the  road.  The  owners  are  organized  ;  why  should  not  the  em- 
ployees be  organized?  .  .  .  But  we  must  control,  as  a  people, 
these  organizations,  both  of  capital  and  of  labor.  Government 
of  the  people  must  prevent  monopoly  of  the  necessities  of  life  by 
law  and  regulation,  and  must  prevent  crime  in  corporation  or  in 
labor-unions.  Law  must  be  alike  enforced  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  employer  and  the  employee." 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC    FEELING    IN    REGARD   TO 
SAINT   WORSHIP. 


ONE  of  the  cardinal  t( 
that  which  relates 


MYSTICAL  MARRIAGE  OF  SAINT  CATHERINE,   BY  TINTORETTO, 
Courtesy  of  The  Catholic  World. 


tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
s  to  the  homage  due  to  saints.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  vague  conception  of  what  is  implied  by  this 
saint-worship,  an  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
welcomed.  Such  a  statement  is  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Carson, 
of  Sheff^ord,  England,  who  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Ra- 
tionale  of   Saint-Worship"    to    The    American    Ecclesiastical 

Revieiv  (Philadel- 
phia, October). 
Quoting  the  remark 
of  an  Anglican 
clergyman  to  the 
effect  that  saint- 
worshii^  seemed  to 
him  "a  survival  of 
the  polytheism  of 
the  pagan,"  Father 
Carson  declares  that 
"  so  grotesque  a  con- 
ception "  could  only 
have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  a  funda- 
mental misunder- 
standing of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  posi- 
tion. The  wide- 
spread misconcep- 
tion of  Roman 
Catholic  teaching, 
he  goes  on  to  say, 
is  based  on  the  false 
assumption  that  any 
attempt  is  made  to 
create  "inferior 
deities  "  or  to  "sep- 
arate the  Saint  from  the  Author  of  Sanctity. "     We  quote  further  : 

"This  great  truth  of  the  all-pervading  presence  and  power  of 
God,  whereb)'  alone  the  finite  creature  of  a  day  can  show  forth 
the  excellence  of  a  holy  life,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  saint-worship.  The  church  does  not  separate  the  gift 
from  the  Giver,  nor  pay  homage  to  any  height  of  created  perfec- 
tion without  acknowledging  its  source,  and  praising  the  infinite 
Being  who  is  in  Himself  all-perfect.  .  .  .  In  honoring  our  fellow- 
beings  for  their  natural  gifts,  in  recognizing,  that  is  to  say,  in 
them  certain  charms,  a  certain  goodness,  certain  perfections,  we 
do  not  detract  anything  from  the  honor,  reverence,  an(i  worship 
which  we  owe  to  God  alone.  Rather,  in  honoring  the  gift,  we 
honor  the  Giver ;  in  praising  the  derived  and  finite  beauty,  we 
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DOLKllDBcR    WOMKN    I'LdWING. 

As  the  Doukhobors  have  released  their  animals,  the  work  hitherto  done  by 
beasts  of  burden  has  now  to  be  performed  by  human  beings.  The  men  do  not 
shirk  this  work,  and  the  women  are  sometimes  called  into  requisition. 


praise  and  adore  the  eternal  Beauty.  A  .strcaiu  can  not  rise 
higher  than  its  source,  and  every  form  of  excellence  in  human 
character  leads  us  back  to  the  uncreated  fountain-head  of  all 
perfection. 

"As  well  might  one  be  accused  of  idolatrously  dishonoring 
the  Creator  when  one  gazes  in  rapture  at  lovely  scenery,  or  the 
crimson  tints  of  sunset,  or  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  tiny  flower, 
as  in  paying  homage  to  a  creature  in  whom  we  di.scern  traits 
of  self-sacrifice,  nobility,  purity,  intellectual  acumen,  or  moral 
strength.  In  either  case  we  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
reflected  glory  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  reflection  ;  we  worship 
the  Maker  in  the  finished  work  of  His  hands. 

"Nor  is  the  case  different  in  regard  to  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  the  saints— the  result  of  their  close  union  with  God.  When 
the  Catholic  Church  (the  faithful  and  jealous  guardian  of  every 
part  of  the  revealed  Truth 
committed  to  her  care) 
bids  her  children,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,' to  ren- 
der honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  tribute  to  whom 
tribtite, '  the  honor  of  rev- 
erence to  the  saints,  con- 
fessors, martyrs,  virgins, 
of  every  age,  and  primarily 
to  Mary  the  saint  of  saints, 
the  queen  of  martyrs,  the 
virgin  of  virgins — the  trib- 
ute of  love  to  the  princes 
of  the  Israel  of  God  who 
have  passed  from  the  war- 
fare of  earth  to  the  peace 
of  Paradise — she  does  not 

thereby  take  away  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  supreme  honor  due 
to  God,  nor  lessen  by  a  farthing  the  tribute  which  is  His  by  right. 

"The  worship  due  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator  stands  on  a 
totally  different  level  from  the  relative  honor  paid  to  the  excel- 
lences and  virtues  of  our  fellow-men.  We  bow  prostrate  before 
our  Father  in  heaven  in  humble  adoration  of  His  perfections — 
His  Beauty,  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Love,  which  surpass  all 
understanding;  we  bend  our  knee  to  His  saints  and  Mary  their 
queen,  in  respect  and  veneration,  because  we  see  in  them,  as  in 
a  mirror,  a  reflection  of  the  divine  light.  There  is  an  infinite 
difference  between  the  worship  of  God,  offered  to  Him  by  His 
representative  on  earth,  in  ^irayer — that  highest  act  of  the  soul, 
in  sacrifice — the  spotless  oblation  of  the  mass,  in  penitence — the 
abasement  in  tears  of  our  whole  being  before  Him — and  the 
reverence  we  show  for  His  sake  to  those  who  in  their  several 
spheres  approached  most  nearly  to  His  likeness. " 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  kind  of  divinity  with  which,  in 
many  Roman  Catholic  minds,  the  idea  of  sainthood  is  still 
associated  is  afforded  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Mystical 
Nuptials  between  Our  Lord  and  Some  of  the  Saints,"  which 
appears  in  The  Catholic  World  (New  York,  October).  The 
writer,  Georgiua  Pell  Curtis,  describes  at  some  length  the 
espousals  "in  faith"— "for  the  things  of  the  unseen  world  are 
not  material  but  spiritual  "—between  Christ  and  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  St.  Veronica  Guiliani,  St.  Teresa,  St.  Gertrude,  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The  "spiritual  espousal  "  of  the  last 
Hi  mod  is  the  subject  of  paintings  by  Correggio,  Titian,  Van 
Dyck,  Tintoretto,  and  others  of  the  old  masters.  In  most  of 
these  pictures  Christ  is  represented  as  a  child  in  his  mother's 
arms.  In  one,  however,  he  is  represented  as  a  grown  man, 
attended  by  a  company  of  angels,  while  Catherine,  with  a  train 
of  virgin  martyrs,  stands  opposite  him.  The  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle concludes : 

"What  are  the  fruits  in  the  soul  of  this  intimate  union  and 
communication  between  our  Lord  and  his  chosen  ones?  Greater 
love  of  God,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  and  practise  of  the 
spirit  and  mind  of  Christ,  and  a  growth  in  his  likeness.  Some 
after  their  celestial  nuptials  have  lived  a  hidden  life  in  the  clois- 
ter. Others,  like  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  have  had  to  go  forth  in 
the  world  to  labor  and  suffer.  But  whether  in  the  stir  and 
tumult  of  life,  or  living  behind  an  enclosure,  always  and  at  all 


limes  the  souls  thus  called  keep  close  to  the  heavenly  Bride- 
groom by  means  of  mental  and  vocal  prayer,  through  an  ardent 
and  sensible  love  for  their  sjkju.sc  ;  and  finally,  above  all, 
through  the  divine  Eucharist— that  sacrament  the  meeting- 
place  between  the  soul  and  Christ,  and  which  gives  us  here  on 
earth  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  union  in  heaven." 


THE   DOUKhOBOR   MANIA. 

TT  is  doubtful  if  all  the  annals  of  religious  hysteria  can  furnish 
-*-  a  parallel  to  the  conduct  of  the  Doukhobors,  or  to  the  spec- 
tacle presented  bj'  these  many  hundreds  of  Russian  peasants — 
men,  women,  and  children — as  they  have  trudged  over  the  rough 

roads  of  Manitoba  in  this 
twentieth  century  "look- 
ing for  Jesus."  Leaving 
behind  them  their  villages 
and  well-filled  granaries ; 
walking  barefooted,  for 
since  the  release  of  their 
animals  they  have  abjured 
the  use  of  all  leather; 
wearing  only  their  cotton 
garments,  for  they  will 
not  use  wool ;  carrying 
their  sick  and  laying  their 
dead  by  the  wayside, 
they  have  wandered  on, 
undeterred  by  zero  weather  and  snow-storms,  enduring  every 
privation.  When  intercepted  recently  by  governmental  authori- 
ties near  Minnedosa,  Manitoba,  these  "non-resistants  "  refused 
to  strike  their  aggressors,  but  sullenly  struggled  for  freedom. 
The  majority  were  forcibly  captured,  loaded  in  cars  like  unruly 
cattle,  and  sent  back  to  their  homes  by  train. 

"In  the  calm  and  reasonable  atmosphere  of  Canada  such 
things  seem  strange, "observes  the  Toronto  Presbyterian,  which 
goes  on  to  speak  of  "the  weird  appearance  pre.sented  by  the 
wanderers  as  they  marched  in  the  search  for  Christ."  The  trail 
over  which  they  passed,  we  are  told,  was  "  beaten  as  smooth 
and  hard  as  a  pavement,  and  the  whole  procession  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  band  of  men  in  the  advanced  stages  of  physical 
exhaustion,  yet  upheld  by  religious  enthusiasm."  Secular 
Thought  (Toronto)  says : 

"  No  one  can  read  the  accounts  given  by  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents of  the  marching  Doukhobors  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  pity  for  the  misguided  people.  .  .  .  '  Where  are  your  boots? ' 
was  asked  of  the  wild-eyed  leader,  who  is  called  'John  the  Bap- 
tist,' and  who  had  thrown  away  his  footgear.  'Jesus  had  no 
boots,'  was  the  quiet  answer.  'But  your  feet  will  get  cold!* 
'Jesus  keeps  my  feet  warm!'  was  the  reply.  And  then  occa- 
sionally he  stops  and  cries  out :  '  I  see  him  !  I  see  Jesus  !  He  is 
coming!  He  is  here  ! '  At  such  exclamations  a  flutter  of  expec- 
tancy runs  throtigh  the  daft  and  melancholy  procession,  and  for 
a  minute  or  two  it  stands  still,  only  to  resume  its  dreary  march 
when  assured  by  the  clearest  evidence  that  John  the  Baptist 
is  once  more  mistaken.  Fortunately,  the  authorities  have  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  childish  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  poor  wretches,  having  been  with  much  persuasion 
and  some  little  force  taken  back  to  their  families  and  homes,  will 
once  more  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  civilized  life, 
will  remember  the  lesson  they  have  receiveil  of  the  value  of 
religion,  and  for  the  future  will  learn  lessons  from  their  school- 
children, who  will  perforce  have  to  become  fathers  and  mothers 
to  their  parents  if  the  Doukhobors  ire  to  become  a  rational  and 
happy  community." 

The  march  of  the  Doukhobors,  remarks  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  "deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  stands  out  in  such  pic- 
turesque contrast  to  the  American  life  of  to-day  and  to  the  com- 
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lQun-!>«nsible  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wherever  he  is."     The 
same  pupei  continues : 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  is  no  man  to  handle  such  an  outburst  of 
mystioisui  as  this  crusade  of  the  Doukhobors.  There  isn't  a 
trace  of  the  mystic  in  him,  and  he  is  bewildered  by  its  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  things  he  lespects  and  values  and  conceives  it  his 
exalted  destiny  to  supply  the  world  with.  What  are  his  statiitts 
to  a  mind  that  sees  tliis  world  as  a  shadow  that  passes?  What 
are  his  theories  of  sanitation  to  a  being  that  looks  upon  the  body 
as  a  gross  thing  to  be  mortified  until  that  happy  day  when  it 
shall  be  sloughed  off  as  the  immortal  spirit  wings  its  way  up- 
ward, unimpeded  at  last? 

"To  the  practical  sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  Doukhobor  is 
not  a  rapt  saint,  but  an  untidy  madman.  Canada  is  no  place 
for  pilgrimages.  Were  the  officials  of  a  race  having  something 
of  the  mystical  in  its  fiber,  they  would  not  find  it  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  Doukhobors  tactfully  and  effectually. 

"As  it  is,  this  strange  outburst  of  medievalism  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  must  exemplary  British  housekeeping  is  disconcert- 
ing, to  say  the  least." 

To  the  London  Spectator  the  incident  suggests  the  question 
"whether  it  is  possible  for  a  whole  people  to  go  mad."  It 
declares : 

"The  conduct  of  the  Doukhobors  recalls  that  of  many  of  the 
followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  it  is  recorded,  in  later  life 
quite  perceived  his  folly  ;  or  of  the  Flagellants  ;  or  of  the  South 
African  tribe  who  in  our  own  time  believed  they  were  ordered  to 
kill  all  their  cattle,  and  did  it.  That  there  is  a  possibility  of 
mental  infection  when  multitudes  are  gathered  together  is  cer- 
tain from  the  long  history  of  panics,  but  the  deep  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  Doukhobors  ought  to  enable  them  to  possess  their 
souls  in  patience  until  the  Avatar  which  they  expect.  One  point 
in  the  present  delusion  is,  we  believe,  unprecedented.  There  is 
no  previous  record  of  men  willing  to  walk  barefoot  out  of  pity 
for  the  '  slavery  *  of  beasts." 

According  to  a  despatch  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti,  the 
Doukhobors  have  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
"begging  for  some  tiny  corner  of  the  earth  where  they  can  cul- 
tivate fruits  and  vegetables  without  using  beasts  of  burden,  and 
where  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  obey  laws  made  by  man,  or 
be  subjects  of  any  monarch  except  God."  This' information  is 
discounted  by  the  New  York  Times,  which  draws  the  inference 
that  the  story  is  "a  Muscovite  invention,  designed  to  palliate 
and  explain  the  severity  which  first  started  the  Doukhobors  on 
their  travels." 


AN   ENGLISH   NON-CONFORMIST   LEADER. 

THE  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  who  died  suddenly  in  Lon- 
don on  November  17  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  was  a 
stalwart  champion  of  English  non-conformity,  "The  name  of 
Mr.  Hughes,"  remarks  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Meth. 
Episc),  "is  one  of  the  best  known  throughout  universal  Metho- 
dism, and  his  death,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  so  soon 
after  resuming  active  relations  to  the  great  work  of  the  West 
London  Mission,  in  which  he  has  been  so  remarkably  successful, 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  Methodists  everywhere."  The  New 
York  Times  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Hughes's  career: 

"The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  known  as  'London's  Dr. 
Parkhurst, '  from  his  attacks  on  city  officials  and  existing  stat- 
utes as  being  partly  responsible  for  the  corrupt  conditions  in  the 
British  metropolis,  was  born  at  Caermarthen  in  1847.  His  first 
pastorate  began  at  Dover  in  1869.  He  remained  there,  and  at 
every  other  place  to  which  he  was  appointed,  for  the  three  years 
permitted  by  the  law  of  his  church.  Following  his  pastorate  at 
Brixton  Hill,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  West  London 
Mission.  This  mission  conducts  services  in  several  well-known 
halls  of  London,  has  a  center  of  social  philanthropy  in  Lincoln 
House,  and  maintains  a  residence  for  young  men  at  Wiclif 
House  and  a  sisterhood  in  Russell  Square. 

"At  about  the  time  Mr.  Hughes  became  identified  with  the 
■Social  Purity  movement  London  began  to  awake  to  the  condition 
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in  the  city.  Mr.  Hughes  brought  much  energy  to  bear,  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  struggle  a  great  and  far-reaching  fight.  He 
declares  that  London  needed  reforming  far  more  than  New 
York  and  other  great  American  cities— that  it  was  the  most  cor- 
rupt spot  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
Fault  was  found 
with  the  system 
which  made  the 
London  police  the 
servants  of  the 
Queen  almost 
wholly,  and  conse- 
quently amenable  to 
no  governing  body 
in  the  municipality. 
The  crusade  was 
carried  into  the  mu- 
sic-halls, with  far- 
reaching  effect. 

"In  1892  Mr. 
Hughes  came  prom- 
inently forward  at 
the  Review  of  the 
Churches'  Confer- 
ence at  Grind el- 
wald,  when  his  re- 
marks on  a  possible 
reconciliation  be- 
tween the  English 
Dissenters  and  the 
Church  of  England  led  to  much  discussion.  He  was  present 
also  at  the  conference  at  Luceine  in  1893.  The  Methodist  Times 
under  his  editorship  became  the  most  powerful  paper  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church.  He  was  a  total  abstainer  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  as  well  as  a  leader  of  the  '  For- 
ward Movement,'  an  organization  which  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  social  as  well  as  individual  salvation. 

"Mr.  Hughes  was  the  author  of  '  Social  Christianity, '  '  Ethical 
Christianity, ' '  Essential  Christianity, ' '  The  Atheist  Shoemaker, ' 
and  '  The  Philanthropy  of  God.'  " 

Mr.  Hughes,  declares  the  Boston  Transcript,  was  "the  most 
pronounced,  vigorous  personality  of  the  English  Wesleyan  de- 
nomination."    It  continues: 

"He  had  all  the  ardor  and  pugnacity  of  his  Welsh,  and  the 
keen  intellectuality  of  his  Jewish,  ancestors.  Whether  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  Conference  as  give-and-take  debater,  or  in 
his  pulpit  at  the  West  End  Mission,  appealing  evangelistically 
to  the  thousands  who  thronged  that  great  mission  for  the  people^ 
or  in  tlie  columns  of  The  Methodist  litnes,  a  journal  which  he 
established  and  edited,  he  was  ever  alive,  keen,  pungent,  and 
singularly  effective  in  moving  men  to  take  actios  along  lines  in- 
dicated by  him.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Hughes  aimed  at  the  will 
of  men,  assuming  that  on  the  intellectual  side  they  were  more  or 
less  informed.  Like  many  another  man,  he  was  at  his  best 
when  his  way  was  challenged  and  he  had  to  fight  against  oppo- 
sition. He  visited  the  United  States  in  1891  as  delegate  to  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  in  Washington,  and  preached 
in  Boston  in  the  People's  Church.  A  sentence  dropped  by  him 
in  the  sermon  then  preached  gives  a  clue  to  his  character:  '  We 
Christians  are  to  be  a  nuisance  to  everj'  scoundrel,  and  we  are 
to  make  it  hot  for  every  one  who  is  against  Christ.'  His  sword 
was  always  being  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  it  is  not  so  sur- 
prising that  the  latter  has  worn  out." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Prok.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the  noted  Babylonian  scholar,  who  has  just 
returned  to  Berlin  from  the  field  of  his  Oriental  investigations,  will  visit 
this  country  in  February  and  lecture  in  the  leading  American  universities. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  invited  the  various  Christian  bodies  in  the 
United  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  on  the  "  liquor  traffic,"  to 
be  held  in  Washington  in  March,  1906.  "A  temperance  conference  of  the 
churches,"  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  "  would  be  interesting  for  the 
opinions  which  it  would  elicit,  whether  or  not  an  agreement  upon  a  policy 
could  be  had  or  not.  The  three  years  and  a  half  before  the  meeting  will 
be  by  no  means  too  long  for  the  preliminary  discussions  and  proposals, 
and  a  conference  called  by  the  Friends  ought  to  be  irenic  in  its  delibera- 
tions." 
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DIFFICULTIES   OF  THE   HAGUE   COURT   OF 
ARBITRATION. 

NOW  that  The  Hague  Arbitration  Court  has  without  friction 
decided  its  first  case,  the  sphere  of  its  activities  is  thought 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  indefinite  enlargement.  In  other  words,  the 
tribunal  is  looked  upon  as  a  magnificent  success.  The  "  Pious 
Fund  "dispute  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the 
United  States.  Mexico  must  pay  the  lump  sum  of  $1,420,682.67 
in  her  own  legal  currency  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  California,  and  an  annual  sum  of  $43,059.99  in  Mexi- 
can money  (beginning  February  2,  1903)  in  perpetuity  for  the 
same  beneficiary.  The  ne.xt  case  to  come  before  the  court  in- 
volves the  famous  house  tax  in  Japan.  This  has  long  been  a 
burning  question  in  Tokyo,  especially  to  tenants  of  real  estate. 
They  deny  the  Government's  right  to  make  them  pay  any 
money  that  is  not  called  for  in  their  leases.     This  statement  of 


life  is  to  be  all  "beer  and  skittles."  The  court  has  many 
enemies.  "  It  is  an  open  secret,"  says  the  editor  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews  (London),  "that  some  at  least  of  the  governments 
who  signed  the  convention  under  the  constraining  influence  of 
the  Czar's  prestige  and  popular  enthusijism  for  the  cause  would 
be  very  glad  if  The  Hague  Court  were  dissolved  "  : 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Ti)e  Hague  last  month,  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  pren)i.ses  which  had  been  .secured  for 
the  use  of  the  Court.  It  is  a  building  in  the  Prinzengracht 
fronting  on  a  canal  which  is  shortly  to  be  drained  and  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  canal  converted  into  a  broad  esplanade. 
The  premises  are  taken  on  a  five  years'  lease,  at  the  remarkably 
low  rent  of  ;{;'ioo  [about  $500]  a  year.  The  house  does  not  stand 
by  iiscif,  but  has  a  prettily  laid-out  garden  in  the  rear.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Court,  and  on  the  walls  are 
hung  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  prime  ministers,  and  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Court.  The  room 
where  the  council  meets  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts 
and  superintending  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  is  furnished  with 
chairs,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  and  the  arms  of  the  Power 


LITIGANTS,  COUNCn,,   AND  PERSONAGES  IN    1  HE   PIOUS   lUNI)  CASE. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  on  lower  row  :  Number  i,  L.  H.  Ruyssenaers,  Secretary  of  the  Court ;  number  4,  Mr.  De  Martens,  Privy  Councillor ; 
number  s.  Prof.  H.  Matzen,  President  of  the  Court  ;  and  number  8,  Mr.  Jackson  A.  Ralston,  United  States  Counsel  before  the  Tribunal. 

Upper  Row  :  Number  i,  Walter  S.  Penfield,  an  American  representative;  number  3,  Jonkheer  W.  Roell,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Court;  number 
5,  William  L.  Penfield,  United  States  Solicitor  before  the  Tribunal  ;  and  number  8,  Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San  Francisco. 


their  position  is,  however,  merely  general,  as  there  are  techni- 
calities in  the  dispute  wliicli  modify  individual  cases.  Then 
there  are  other  disputes.  The  South  American  Journal  (Lon- 
don) calls  attention  to  the  number  of  cases  arising  in  our  con- 
tinent : 

"The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbitration,  which  is 
now  in  session,  has  referred  to  it  for  solution  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  questions,  eight  of  which  relate  to  Latin  America. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

England  and  Brazil:  Delimitation  of  Guayana  frontiers. 

France  and  Venezuela  :  Indemnity  to  French  subjects  for  losses  sus- 
tained during  the  revolution. 

France  and  Chile:  Exploitation  of  guano  deposits. 

Italy  and  Peru  :  Interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded 
between  the  two  countries. 

Italy  and  Gua  temai.a  :  Rights  of  Italians  in  Guatemala. 

United  States  and  Salvador  :  Recl.imations  with  regard  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Commerce  of  Salvador. 

UNirED  States  and  Mexico:  Right  of  possession  over  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal funds  of  California.     [Adjudicated.] 

ROLIVi.'V  and  Peru  :  All  questions  pending  between  the  two  countries. 

"The  Court,  it  will  be  seen,  has  quite  enough  to  do,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  least." 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  to  this  august  tribunal 


for  the  use  of  whose  diplomatic  representative  it  is.  Another 
room  is  .set  apart  for  the  library,  for  the  replenishing  of  whose 
shelves  the  modest  sum  of  ^'40  [about  $20oJ  a  year  is  allocated 
by  the  economical  council.  Besides  the  court-room  in  which 
the  Court  will  sit  to  adjudicate  upon  disputes  brought  before  it. 
there  are  also  retiring-rooms,  secretaries'  rooms,  and  other 
necessary  accommodation.  The  bureau  as  an  office  is  commo- 
dioifs,  supposing  that  arbitrations  are  occasional ;  but  if  the 
practise  became  general  of  referring  disputes  to  the  adjudication 
of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  present 
premises  will  be  insufficient  and  inconvenient." 

Apart  from  the  material  difficulty,  there  is  the  moral  one. 
Will  the  court  be  thoroughly  trusted?  The  London  Spectator 
speaks  thus  of  "the  grand  difficulty  of  arbitration  as  a  world- 
wide system  " : 

"The  contestants  do  not  completely  trust  the  impartiality  of 
the  arbitrator,  and  their  want  of  confidence,  even  if  founded 
on  ignorance,  impairs  or  destroys  respect  for  his  decision.  It 
may  be  jiossible  to  construct  a  court  which  will  be  universally 
respected,  but  it  has  not  been  done  yet;  and  there  is  one  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  doing  it  which  nobody  mentions,  but  which 
diplomatists   know   to   be   real.      A  decision    may   affect   such 
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masses  of  property  that  bribery  on  a  great  scale  will  often  be 
i!  .laI,  or  what  IS  nearly  as  bad.  suspected.  The  Court  may  be 
impeccable,  but  it  must  trust  experts,  who  may  not  be." 

The  confusion  of  tongues  in  The  Hague  Court  has  caused 
difficulties  that  were  not  anticipated  and  which  more  than  once 
reduced  the  members  of  the  tribunal  and  the  litigants  alike  to 
helplessness.     To  quote  the  Memorial  Diplomatique  (Paris)  : 

"The  difticidties  of  polyglot  discussion  were  demonstrated 
anew  before  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague,  where  the  sessions  were 
so  many  reproductions  of  the  confusion  at  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Never  was  more  clearly  shown  the  need  of  a  uniform  language. 
The  multiplicity  of  tongues  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  principle. 
It  resulted  merely  from  the  fact  that  judges,  advocates,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  several  governments  had  no  common 
language  for  all  to  speak  and  write.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  arbitrators.  Mr.  Manzet.  understands  scarcely  any  French 
at  all,  or  for  that  matter  any  English.  The  advocates  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  moreover,  are  not  sufficiently  masters 
of  our  tongue  to  plead  in  French.  They  had  therefore  to  deliver 
their  discourses  in  English.  Hence  there  transpired  at  one  ses- 
sion a  scene  tliat  can  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  comment. 
Mr.  I'entield.  pleading  for  the  United  States,  had  just  made  a 
fine  address  in  his  native  language.  Mr.  Bernaert,  Mexico's  ad- 
vocate, was  to  reply.  But  the  former  Belgian  minister  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  English  to  seize  all  the  points  made  by 
his  eloquent  opponent.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reply 
to  what  he  had  failed  to  comprehend.  Mr.  Bernaert  asked  leave 
to  defer  his  reply  until  the  next  day.  This  equitable  request 
was  at  first  refused,  largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Martens,  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bernaert  knew  that  right  was  on  his  side.  He  insisted,  pointing- 
out  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reply  to  what  he  had  not 
understood.  The  audience,  comprehending  the  situation,  took 
the  Belgian  orator's  part.  There  was  prolonged  delay.  The 
proceedings  grew  noisy,  and  general  protests  were  made  to  the 
judges.  The  Court  thereupon  understood  that  it  must  give  way 
on  this  point,  and  it  granted  Mr.  Bernaert  the  additional  time  he 
had  asked  for." 

All  of  which  leads  this  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  "them 
can  be  no  charge  of  jingoism  "if  it  be  urged  that  the  language 
of  the  Court  be  for  the' future  French.  —  Tratistations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCANDINAVIAN   OPINION   OF   KING   OSCAR'S 
SAMOAN   AWARD. 

KING  OSCAR'S  Samoan  award  holds  the  United  States  lia- 
ble for  certain  claims  resulting  from  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  protecting  American  interests.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion felt  in  this  country  at  the  king's  enunciation  of  a  principle 
"new  to  international  law"  surprises  the  newspapers  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  objectionable  principle  is  that  "a 
nation  compelled  to  land  soldiers  and  bombard  half-savage 
populations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
own  citizens,  commits  a  wrongful  act  by  taking  such  a  step." 
But  this  is  held  to  be  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case.  The 
Posttidning  (Stockholm),  an  official  organ,  points  out  that 
King  Oscar's  award  was  indorsed  by  a  former  Swedish  minister 
of  justice,  a  former  Norwegian  premier,  and  a  former  chief  jus- 
tice of  Samoa.  The  Liberal  S^fenska  Dagbladet  (Stockholm)  is 
very  indignant  at  the  way  the  award  has  been  received,  saj-ing : 

"No  competent  observer  in  the  entire  Scandinavian  peninsula 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  the  labyrinthine  Samoan  mud- 
dle the  King  was  guided  only  by  the  promptings  of  his  strong 
sen.se  of  justice.  Only  the  evil-disposed  will  attribute  to  this  ex- 
perienced ruler  any  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  national  pred- 
ilections or  aversions.  Those  who  recall  the  King's  open  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  for  England  during  the  Boer  war,  which 
put  him  in  direct  opposition  to  prevailing  sentiment  on  the 
continent— the  sentiment  of  Germans  in  particular— will  realize 
that  a  prejudice  against  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  enter  into  the 
case  in  the  least." 


This  is  felt  to  be  a  powerful  argument,  as  the  King's  award  is 
unfavorable  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  favor- 
able to  Germany.  The  insinuation  that  the  United  States  will 
submit  no  more  arbitrations  to  crowned  heads  is  very  exaspera- 
ting to  the  Scandinavian  organ  : 

"That  amazing  element  in  the  political  life  of  the  modern 
world  to  which  the  name  of  repujjlican  imperialism  is  given  de- 
tects in  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  certain  perils 
to  its  aims  and  interests.  If  it  be  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  announcement  is  made  of  the  United  States  Government's 
intention  to  submit  no  more  arbitrations  to  crowned  heads,  the 
only  thing  to  say  is  that  a  strange  misconception  is  manifesting 
itself— one  that  should  be  regarded  only  from  its  comic  side." 

The  leading  Conservative  organs,  as  well  as  the  leading 
Liberal  ones,  express  themselves  in  the  same  general  terms. 
The  Aftoiibladet  (Stockholm)  sees  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's sentiment  regarding  arbitration  by  "crowned  heads  "a 
feeling  that  can  not  but  shock  every  person  of  culti\'ated  taste. 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   AUSTRIAN    EMPEROR'S    FRIENDSHIP   FOR 

ENGLAND. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  ball  was  given  at  the  Austrian  court  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1900.  The  war  in  South  Africa  was  then 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  things  wei  e  looking  bad 
for  the  British.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  wa.'-,  of  course,  the 
leading  figure  at  the  ball.  He  happened  to  catch  sight  of  the 
French,  Russian,  and  liritish   ambassadors   standing  together. 


'/^ 


f^ 
^^^> 


LIQUID  AIR. 

A  cooling  influence  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  Austrian 

Reichsrath. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

His  Majesty  immediately  walked  up  to  the  little  group,  greeted 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Great  Britain  with  marked  cor- 
diality, and  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  everj'  one 
in  the  immediate  vicinity:  "In  this  war  I  am  entirely  on  the  side 
of  England." 

Striking  as  this  incident  was,  it  did  not  have  full  effect  until 
nearly  three  years  later — that  is,  until  a  few  weeks  ago — when 
the  British  ambassador,  now  retired,  told  all  about  it  in  T/ie 
National  Review  (London).  The  result  has  been  an  interna- 
tional sensation,  a  deluge  of  European  press  comment,  and  two 
interpellations  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  In  his  now  famous 
article  the  British  diplomatist.  Sir  Horace  Rurabold,  also  says: 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Emperor  professed  a 
special  ctilte — to  use  the  expressive  French  term — for  our  late 
Queen,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
of  his  crowned  contemporaries.  His  attention  happened  to  be 
called,  during  the  worst  period  of  the  war,  to  certain  caricatures 
in  a  Vienna  comic  paper  which  were  of  a  very  objectionable 
character,  altho  not  to  be  compared  to  the  scandalous  produc- 
tions  in   Simplicissimus  and   other  German  or  French  leading 
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satirical  prints.  These  not  having  come  under  my  notice,  I  was 
sui-prised  one  day  by  a  visit  from  a  high  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  sent  by  the  imperial  orders  to  e.xplain  that  the 
Emperor  was  fully  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disgraceful 
attacks  on  a  great  sovereign  and  a  friendly  country  ;  but.  for 
that  purpose,  desired  that  I  should  be  informed  of  the  coopera- 
tion which,  under  tlie  press  legislation  obtaining  in  such  mat- 
ters, would  be  required  of  the  embassy  for  effectually  dealing 
with  these  offenses.  This  consisted  in  a  full  power  to  be  given 
by  the  Queen's  representative  to  the  S/iui/sii/ruui//,  or  imperial 
proctor,  to  prosecute  in  his  name  in  all  cases  of  this  nature.  On 
receiving  an  assurance  that  the  prosecutions  would  be  certain 
to  be  effective,  I  rel)orted  the  matter  home,  and  urged  that  I 
should  be  authorized  to  follow  the  course  recommended,  which, 
after  some  hesitation  and  difHculty — the  Queen's  pleasure  hav- 
ing to  be  taken  on  the  subject — I  obtained  leave  to  do." 

The  effect  of  these  and  other  revelations  on  the  (ierman  press 
has  been  simply  staggering.  "Sir  Horace  Rumbold  openly  pro- 
claims his  view  that  the  Germans  are  the  most  inveterate  and 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  England,"  says  the  A'(i//(V/<j/Zf-////;/^ 
(Berlin).  "Doubtless  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  made  u.se  of 
his  opportunities  in  Vienna."  The  licrtiiitr  yeuesle  Nnchriclt- 
ien,  a  Conservative  organ,  protests  against  the  animus  of  the 
British  diplomatist's  revelations.  The  Post  (Berlin)  says  the 
whole  matter  is  a  warning  to  Germany  to  be  careful  and 
restrained  in  handling  the  sensitive  British.  Vienna  papers 
have  copied  the  sensational  article,  the  Xeiws  Wieiur  Tage- 
blatt  saying,  however,  that  Austria  is  not  necessarily  in  opposi- 
tion to  Germany  because  the  Emperor  was  gracious  to  Britain's 
official  representative.  It  points  out  that  "recent  events  "  may 
mean  a  subtle  attempt  to  wean  Austria-Hungary  from  its  alliance 
with  Germany  and  Italy. —  Tiauslatioii  made  for  Thk  Literary 
Digest. 

PRESIDENTIAL   POLITICS   IN    PARAGUAY. 

1"*  HE  election  of  Senor  Juan  Ezcurra  as  President  of  Paraguay 
has  been  ratified  by  congress  at  Asuncion  according  to 
caole  despatches.  The  news  is  a  little  surprising  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  presidential  medley  in  this  small  but  seething 
republic.  Four  years  ago  Emilio  Aceval  assumed  the  chief 
magistracy  and  succeeded  in  retaining  it  until  last  January, 
when  he  was  seized  by  several  generals  and  locked  up.  The 
generals  did  this  because  President  Acevgl  would  not  support 
the  military  candidate  who  had  been  picked  out  to  succeed  him. 
After  spending  some  days  in  the  lock-up  President  Aceval 
agreed  to  resign,  and  was  let  out.  But  congress  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept an  enforced  resignation,  whereupon  the  generals  invaded 
the  legislative  hall  and  opened  tire.  The  killed  or  wounded 
included  a  presidential  candidate,  three  senators,  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  "one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Paraguay's  Napo- 
leons." When  order  was  restored,  congress  accepted  President 
Aceval's  resignation,  and  \'ice-President  Carballo  succeeded 
him. 

In  these  proceedings,  Seiior  Ezcurra — who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
colonel — played  a  prominent  part.  But  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency was  neither  contemplated  nor  expected.  The  revolution- 
arj'  candidate  was  Seiior  Guillerma  de  los  Rios.  but  the  Para- 
guay (Asuncion),  a  leading  journal,  criticized  him  severely. 
The  Civico  (Asuncion)  deplores  the  state  of  public  affairs,  while 
the  Democraciii  (Asuncion)  says  : 

"Some  of  our  statesmen  aver  that  Paraguay  is  a  paradise 
inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  The  best  thing  for  all  who  hold  this 
opinion  is  to  retire  in  time  from  public  life,  or  measures  of  a  dis- 
agreeable nature  may  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  them." 

This  is  taken  to  mean  that  no  civil-service  reform  ideas  will 
sway  the  new  administration  in  its  dealings  with  those  in  office. 
The  Patria  (Asuncion)  says  that  Paraguay  must  lose  no  time 
in  dealing  with  foreign  enemies  who  have  assailed  the  honor  of 
the   land.     This   is   aimed   at   Argentina,   which   is  accused  of 


disregarding  the  boundary  lines  of  Paraguay  in  the  exercise  of 
its  jurisdiction.  The  Asuncion  press  agrees  that  the  military 
oligarchy  is  in  full  control,  and  trouble  is  looked  for.  The  new 
President  will  be  a  dictator,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  he  may 
oppose  the  "red  republican  "group.  The  Paraguay  generals  are 
.not  harmonious  and  Sefior  Ezcurra 's  term  of  office  may  not  en- 
dure throughout,  the  constitutional  period  of  four  years.  He  was 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Aceval,  and,  as  the  Detno- 
craiia  says,  "it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  the  permanence" 
of  certain  kinds  of  officials  by  choosing  otiiers. —  Tramiations 
//tai/e /or  Tmv.  Literakv  Dkjk.si. 


DENMARK'S    GRIEVANCE    AGAINST   GERMANY. 

T^  ()V.\L   visits  form   such  an  idle  parade  nowadays  that  the 

■^  ^     trip  of  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark  to  Berlin  was 

at  first  in  danger  of  seeming  insignificant.     But  the  importance 

of  the  event  is  considerable.     It  is  now  about  forty  years  since 


A    MOOKKN    P.ANCE  OF   DEATH. 

The  struggle  o[    the   German    Finance    Department    with    the  deficit 

specter  arouses  interest. 

—Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 

Denmark  lost  and  Germany  won  the  historical  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  During  that  long  period  Denmark's  influ- 
ence has  been  anti-German.  This  means  a  good  deal  in  Europe, 
because  the  Danish  royal  family  is  intimately  allied  with  the 
reigning  dynasties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ru.ssia.  There  has  long 
been  a  Danish  agitation  in  North  Schleswig,  and  Prussia's  stern 
repression  of  it  has  added  to  the  bitterness  of  things. 

The  visit  of  the  Danish  crown  prince  to  William  II.  has 
therefore  occasioned  unlimited  comment.  Prince  Frederick  is 
nearly  sixty,  and  he  married  a  niece  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden. 
He  has  eight  children,  and  some  think  the  Berlin  visit  portends 
a  marriage  between  Princess  'J'hyra  of  Denmark  and  one  of  Em- 


A   DIFFICULT  TASK. 


It  is  easy  to  talk  about  a  tuiddle  line  between  Germany's  clashing-  tariff 
interests,  but  the  trouble  is  that  a  new  line  has  to  be  drawn  every  day. 

—  Kladderadatsch  ^Berlin). 
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peror  William's  sons. 
However  tliis  may  l>e, 
it  Keenitt  clear  that 
more  cordial  relations 
are  to  exist  between 
these  two  countries. 
Tlie  Kolnische  /.eitiiii^^ 
devotes  an  elatK)raie 
article  to  tlie  subject 

"There  is  in  Den- 
mark to-day  a  political 
party  which  is  still  un- 
able to  accept  accom- 
plished facts.  For  this 
reason  we  on  our  side 
are  still  compelled  to 
take  measures  of  de- 
fense. But  everything 
indicates  that  the  anti- 
lierman  movement  in 
Denmark  is  abatinjj, 
and  that  a  new  genera- 
tion is  appearing  upon 
the  .scene  and  is  un- 
trained in  traditions  of  the  old  sorrow.  It  begins  to  be  more 
clearly  perceived  that  Denmark's  best  interests  and  her  na- 
tional and  intellectual  kinships  force  her  to  make  jieace  with 
Germany.  We  do  not  believe  the  trip  of  the  Danish  Crown 
Prince  has  a  political  purpose.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  denote  closer  political  relations  that  are  certainly  not  called 
f<;r. " 

Quite  an  opposite  conjecture  is  that  of  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  which  hints  that  Prince  Frederick  came  to  gain  Emperor 
William's  approval  of  the  neutralization  of  Denmark.  This 
idea  has  been  mooted  in  Copenhagen  for  months,  and  it  would 
not  be  opposed  by  Germany,  according  to  the  newspaper  just 
quoted,  which  has  intimate  relations  with  the  Foieign  Office  at 
Berlin.  In  Denmark  the  press  comments  cordially  on  the  visit 
and  attributes  political  significance  to  it.  The  organ  of  the  pro- 
German  party  in  Denmark,  the  Politikeii  (Copenhagen),  dwells 
upon  fhe  fact  that  "peace  with  Germany  is  of  vital  imjwrtance 
to  Denmark  "  : 

"An}'  approval  of  agitation  in  Northern  Schleswig  against  the 
integrity  of  the  German  empire  is  a  blunder.  It  is  true  that  a 
Danish  party  has  used  Northern  Schelswig  as  a  political  cry. 
But  this  is  a  display  of  anything  but  patriotism,  alttio  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  allowance  for  a  North  Schleswig  dreamer  who  has 
been  misled  by  his  delusions.  A  rei)etition  of  such  folly  is  out 
of  the  question.     It  is  clear  to  the  Danish  i>eople  where  their  in- 


FOUR  GEXER.\TIONS  OF  DANISH  ROYALTY. 
The  Crown  I'rince  Frederick,  an  alleged  anli-.American,  is  on  tiie  lefi. 


terests  lie.  England 
and  Germany  are 
closely  connected  with 
ourselves.  Our  past 
and  our  future  imi)el 
us  toward  them.  Den- 
mark will  never  again 
wage  war  against  Ger- 
many." 

It  is  a  fact  of  impor- 
tance that  the  Danish 
croVn  prince  warmly 
opposed  the  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States. 
When  the  recent  treaty 
fell  through  he  was 
said  by  the  Temps 
(Paris)  to  have  won  a 
personal  triumph.  The 
]  It  di' pen  dance  Beige 
(Brussels)  said  not 
long  ago  that  German 
influence  was  aiding  the  party  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
islands  by  the  Power  behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  —  Transla- 
lions  made  for  Tiif.  Literary  Di(;est. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Holland's  Colonial  Spoils  System.— The  Dutch  Government  has  a 
very  poor  system  of  appointment  to  the  colonial  civil  and  military  services, 
asserts  Dr.  H.J.  E.  Tendeloo  in  Vragen  des  yvy^/^  (Haarlem).  He  insists 
that  there  should  be  a  reform  for  the  sake,  more  particularly,  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Thic  Unsettled  Alsgleich.— The  Austro-Hungarian  Ausgleich  or  act 
of  union  will  not  be  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries  con- 
cerned, to  whom  it  must  now  be  referred,  says  The  ii/^;V  (London).  But 
the  Budapest  correspondent  of  the  Independaiice  Beige  (Brussels)  says  it 
"  simply  must  be  ratified."  The  London  7'ir>ies&a.ya  there  is  a  popular  mis- 
conception on  the  subject  and  that  it  need  not  be  ratified  until  1907.  The 
Magyar  Nemzet  (Vienna),  a  Hungarian  organ,  says  delay  with  the  Aus- 
gleich will  be  only  temporary.  All  observers  agree  that  there  will  be  Aus- 
gleich uproars  in  the  parliaments. 

Ameijican  Recognition  of  the  Temporal  Power.  —  The  United 
States  Government  has  given  official  recognition  to  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  or  so  it  would  appear  from  The  Tablet  (London),  England's  Roman 
Catholic  organ,  which  srfys  :  "A  fact  of  capital  importance  in  the  present 
position  of  Mgr.  Guidi  in  the  Philippines  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  apostolic 
delegates  are  not  recognized  in  their  official  capacity  by  the  governments 
of  these  countries;  but  the  Philippine  Government  expressly  recognizes 
the  official  character  of  Mgr.  Guidi,  and  has  pledged  itself,  over  Mr.  Taft's 
signature,  to  treat  with  him  as  a  duly  accredited  representative  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the  significance  of  this  fact." 


CHAMBERLAIN'S  TRIP  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Humanity  (to  Chamberlain)^  "  Don't  go  to  gloat  over  yaur  victims.* 
Chamberlain  :  "  I  must  go- something  draws  me  there." 
HuMANrrV:  "  Is  it  vour  murderer's  instinct?" 

-De  .4msterda>nmer  Weekblad  i>oor  Nederland. 


AN  AGKEEABLF,  JOURNEY. 

Attila  of  old  went  in  person  to  ravage— this  modern  one  prefers  to  wit- 
ness ravages  after  they  are  made. 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


ANTI-CHAJVIBERLAIN    CARTOONS. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SMART  LONDON  AND  BOHEMIAN  LONDON. 

THE  Intrusions  of  I'eggv.     By  Anthony  Hope.     Cloth,  5  X  7,^  in.,  387  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

MR.  ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS  is  a  writer  who  has  made  for 
himself  three  reputations.  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  brought 
him  the  reputation  of  a  writer  of  dramatic  adventure;  "The 
Dolly  Dialogs,  "the  reputation  of  wit  ;  and  "  The  King's  Mirror,"  a  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  of  subtle  character  studies.  One  would  naturally  look 
forward  to  finding  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  new  book  at  least  one  of  the  qual- 
ities which  have  made  him  famous  ;  but  it  is  painful  to  relate  that  there 
are  only  the  vaguest  traces  of  any  of  them.     For  once  the  unusual  Mr. 

Hawkins  has  been  commonplace,  and 
the  entertaining  Mr.  Hawkins  dull. 
At  least,  so  he  will  seem  to  his  older 
admirers.  He  inay  have  longed  to 
conquer  new  publics  and  have  aimed 
his  new  book  at  the  young  person 
but  lately  emerged  from  a  select 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  The  "  In- 
trusions of  Peggy "  contains  all  the 
elements  to  captivate  such  readers, 
ending  in  Love  Triumphant  and 
Worldliness  Routed.  The  personality 
of  Peggy  Ryle — who  lives  in  lodgings, 
mostly  alone,  but  who,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  visiting  men  of  her  acquain- 
tance, frequents  "  high  society"  and 
is  at  one  with  conventions  and  with- 
out reproach — makes  a  captivating 
heroine.  .What  young  person  is  there 
ANTHO.NY  HOPE.  ^vho  would   not  chi.'ose  to   live   in   a 

spotless  Bohemia,  if  she  could  at  the 
same  time  consort  with  the  rich  and  great  ?  How  entrancing  to  call  in 
a  free-born  way  at  the  bachelor  apartments  of  one's  friends,  if  one 
could  do  so  without  losing  one's  reputation  for  blameless  conduct.  So 
much  for  the  captivating  Peggy — who  also  assumes  the  rdle  of  dea  ex 
machina. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  story — for  instance,  the  picture  of 
London  society.  All  writers  on  this  theme,  from  Mr.  Benson  to  Miss 
Marie  Manning,  have  assumed  a  glittering  and  metallic  manner.  So 
has  Mr.  Hawkins.  There  must  be  something  about  that  social  life 
which  makes  a  writer  feel  that  a  techniclike  highly  polished  brass  is 
the  only  appropriate  one.  Mr.  Hawkins's  London  is  like  everybody 
else's  London.  We  have  the  same  influential  dowager,  the  men  she 
has  made  and  unmade,  and  of  course  there  is  a  woman  who  is  ground 
under  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  social  Juggernaut.  Mr.  Hope  has 
thrown  no  new  light  on  London  "  high  life."  He  has  reiterated  all  the 
sad  truths  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 


JOHN    CHINAMAN    AT   HOME. 

Glimpses  of  Chi.va  and  Chinese  Homks.    By  Kdward  S.  Morse.    Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  %%  X  8J<  in.,  216  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Little.  Brown  &  Co. 

A/r  R.  MORSE,  already  favorably  known  by  his  "Japanese  Homes 
X  and  their  Surroundings,"  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  four  years 
residence  in  Japan,  where  he  was  professor  of  zoology  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  An  instructed  and  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  that  "land  of  gentle  manners,  rational  delights,  and  startling  sur- 
prises," his  standards  of  comparison  are  "  always  with  Japan  "  ;  so 
much  he  confesses,  and  as  he  steers  into  the  Shanghai  River,  among  the 
little  brown  junks,  begrimed  with  dirt  and  grease,  he  recalls  with  a  sigh 
the  woodwork  of  Japanese  boats,  showing  the  cleanliness  of  a  Quaker 
kitchen  ;  "and  even  the  sewage-buckets,  coming  back  from  the  coun- 
try, scoured  like  milk-churns" — a  state  of  mind  which  is,  as  he  himself 
insists,  as  unfair  as  it  is  inevitable. 

At  a  "  famous  tea-house,"  Mr.  Morse  meets,  by  happy  chance,  "  three 
mandarins,"  well-dressed,  well-berd,  well-disposed.  They  had  been 
students  in  an  American  college,  but  were  recalled  by  their  Government 
before  their  studies  were  completed.  He  desired  to  e.xplore  the  interior 
of  a  Chinese  dwelling  of  the  better  sort,  and  these  timely  gentlemen, 
grateful  for  remembered  kindnesses  in  New  England,  would  be  his 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends.  These  mandarins,  not  to  say 
"  swells,"  long  queues  and  all,  spoke  correct  and  fluent  American  ;  as 
when  one  of  them  says  at  a  shop  :  '  Oh,  come  along,  Mr.  Morse  ;  don't 
bother  with  him  !    The  fellow's  giving  you  taffy." 

Arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman  who  had  invited  him  to  dine, 
the  enterprising  author  of  these  "  Glimpses  "  proceeds  with  small  cere- 
mony to  avail  himself  of  his  uniqtie  opportunity  to  explore  "  the  full 
round  of  domestic  economies  " — the  cooking  and  the  washing  and  the 
scullery ,  the  kitchen-range,  the  back  porch,  the  dish-closets,  and  the 
wash-tubs.  The  zeal  of  the  curious  and  fearless  observer  knows  no 
limitations,  is  never  once  deterred  by  such  considerations  of  cosmopolite 
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propriety  as  might  be  reasonably  claimed  even  by  a  Chinaman.  Later, 
the  explorations  are  extended  to  the  famous  mansion  of  the  Howquas, 
sons  of  that  illustrious  merchant-prince  whom  the  old  shippers  of  Bos- 
ton and  Salem  delighted  to  honor  fcjr 
his  vast  wealth,  his  sterling  character, 
his  benevolence,  his  courtesy,  his  pro- 
fuse hospitality.  But.  says  Mr.  Morse: 
"  It  was  plainly  evident  that  I  was 
non J>trson<i grata.  .  .  .  My  frankness 
of  comment  can  not  be  considered  a 
breach  of  hospitality;  there  was  no 
hospitality  to  breach.  .  .  .  When  I 
asked  to  see  the  kitchen,  they  [the 
Brothers  Howqua]  were  amazed,  and 
expressed  their  rather  disgusted  as- 
tonishment." Nevertheless,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Japan  was  conducted  to 
the  kitchen,  and  found  it  "  interest- 
ing," "  dirty,"  "disorderly."  /',; 
contra,  the  Brothers  Howqua  have  al- 
ready been  heard  from ;  evidently  they 
did  not  find  their  visitor  interesting. 

Mr.  Morse's  crude  sketches,  reproduced  fro  n  his  journal  and  made 
among  jostling  crowds  in  the  chance  of  the  moment,  constitute  his 
"  excuse  "  for  publishing  the  crude  text  that  he  has  built  around  them. 
Nothing  can  be  claimed  for  either  on  the  score  of  quality  or  style,  tho 
the  author  hopes  "  that  they  may  add  a  few  points  to  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  facts  and  observations  which  have  been  chronicled  for  hundreds 
of  years." 

ANOTHER    MISUNDERSTOOD    WIFE. 

AVF.KV.     By  Klizabeth    Stuart    Hielps-Ward.     Cloth,    5(5   x   ^y^   in.,   iza  pp. 
Price,  $1.00.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THIS  little  story,  which  ran  recently  in  magazine  form  under  the 
title  of  "  His  Wife,"  shows  itself  now  in  book  shape  a  very  ar- 
tistically finished  bit  of  work.  The  theme  is  one  which  Mrs. 
Phelps- Ward  handles  in  a  manner  not  to  be  approached  by  any  other 
writer  of  to-day— namely,  that  of  the  spiritual  as  differentiated  from  the 
sensual  or  material  love  between  man  and  wife.  Only  men  and  women 
of  peculiarly  poised  temperament,  whose  emotional  life  is  as  delicately 
constructed  as  an  eolian  harp,  will  understand  the  e.xpericnces  which 
the  author  so  skilfully  portrays. 

Marshal  Avery  is  a  man  of  far  finer  grain  than  can  be  claimed  for  the 
average  man,  yet  the  tragic  intensity  of  the  little  tale  is  wholly  sus- 
tained through  his  inability  to  appreciate  the  soul  fiber  of  his  wife's 
love,  the  unspoken  demands  it  makes  upon  his  perceptions.  She  is  a 
semi-invalid,  of  the  sublimated  neurotic  type,  whose  very  heart  action 
and  brt.athing  organs  are  kept  in  rhythm  or  contracted  according  to  the 

variations  of  her  husband's  daily 
tempers  or  moods  of  expression.  The 
love  between  the  two  is  really  beau- 
tiful and  idyllically  true,  but  the  man 
fails  to  keep  his  note  up  to  concert- 
pitch.  .\  passing  act  of  neglect,  which 
IS  in  substance  no  worse  than  the  com- 
mon impulse  to  go  out  and  have  a 
good  time  with  other  men,  brings 
about  tremendous  consequences, 
which  the  man  experiences  only  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug  in 
a  dentist's  chair,  while  the  actual 
tragedy  is  turned  aside  by  a  hair's 
,  .  breadth  through  the  scientific  skill  and 

^  supernormal  powers  of  Mrs.  -Avery's 

[t_  ^.  physician.     To  this  man,  it  is  plain, 

the  author  means  to  ascribe  some  of 
the  inspirational  work  wrought  by 
the  mental  healers  of  to-day.  Dr. 
Esmerald  Thorne,  of  this  story,  is  the  same  man  whose  dramatic  ex- 
perience after  the  violent  death  of  his  own  body  is  so  graphically 
depicted  in  the  author's  story,  "  Within  the  Gates." 

Coming,  as  this  little  book  now  does,  immediately  following  the 
much-talked-of  anonymous  novel,  "The  Confessions  of  a  Wife,"  one 
is  impressed  anew  by  resemblances  in  the  two  books.  The  motive  is 
the  same.  The  soul-likeness  between  Jean  .-^very  and  Mama  of  the 
"  Confessions  "  is  of  very  close  kin.  Both  women  have  the  same  un- 
conscious trick  of  calling  their  husbands  "  my  poor  boy  !  "  The  hus- 
bands themselves  have  the  same  wilful  masterfulness,  bursting  forth 
sporadically  to  pit  itself  against  the  idealistic  love-drafts  levied  upon 
them  at  all  times  and  seasons  by  their  adoring  wives.  Mama's  de- 
mands drive  her  husband  to  opium,  Jean  drives  hers  to  a  yachting  trip 
with  a  bachelor  friend.  The  friendly  physician  saves  Avery  from  the 
tragedy  impending,  much  as  another  doctor  saves  the  couple  in  the 
••  Confessions."  The  children  and  loving  servants  play  similar  parts  in 
the  two  stones.    All  this,  of  course,  may  be  mere  accident  ;   yet  there 
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ar*  turn*  oi  diction,  too,  whica  make  lac  iwm  ->t.<ncN  ■,.  cm  near  rela- 
tives. 
In  Avery.  Mrs.  Phelps^ Wai  as  no  other  living'  writer  a.,- 

»how  the  exacting  soul  ol  a  h;^ i,  hlRhly  organized  woman,  a  t>  i-c- 

i,l  manv  women  whose  woes  are  mostly  inarticuUte  because  so  elu- 

^oul  of  an  evatt/if  to  whom  no  mere 
ly  e%'er  secure  happiness.  Her  hero- 
ine >s  a  sort  of  a  latter-day  .~>t  1  hcresa.  who,  instead  of  pouring  out  her 
soul  to  a  Christ-spouse,  has  elected  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  an  aver- 
age mi>dem  gentleman,  who  has  moments  of  proudly  appreciating  her 
even  while  wearying  of  the  attitude  to  which  she  would  hold  him. 


A    BUNCH    OF   ALLEGORIES. 

Thf    Bluk    Fu.wtK.      My    Henry    Van    UyWe.      Cloth,  5x8   in.,  293   pp. 
Price,  11.50.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

The  above  lines  from  Shelley  quite  appropriately  adorn  the  title-page 
of  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  popular  preacher,  Henry  Van  Dyke 
The  book  contains  nine   short  stories,  three   of  which   have  hereto- 
fore appeared  in  separate  form.    They  all   illustrate   the   search   for 
happiness,  which  is  the  story  of  each  individual  life,  whether  the  quest 

be  for  things  ideal  or  mundane.  In 
this  case  the  stories  are  all  ideal, 
symbolic,  allegorical.  A  bit  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  "  Novalis," 
entitled  ••  The  Blue  Flower,"  gives 
name  to  the  book. 

"The  Source,"  "Wood  Magic," 
''Spy  Rock."  "A  Handful  of  Clay," 
each  symbolizes  a  psychological 
human  experience.  "  The  Mill  "  does 
the  same,  altho  the  experience  is 
placed  within  the  magical  cycle  of  the 
Arthurian  legends.  "The  Lost 
Word  "  illustrates  the  psychic  life  of  a 
young  Greek,  who  came  under  the 
influence  of  St.  Chrysostom,  was 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  Christian- 
ity, but  reverted  again  to  paganism 
and  was  recalled  at  a  critical  moment 
by  a  lost  word.  The  last  story  of 
Jill.  "  The  First  Christmas-tree,"  tells  the  legend  of  St.  Winifred  and  the 
Oak  of  Geisner,  and  deals  with  experiences  of  early  days,  when  British 
saints  of  the  order  of  the  Irish  Culdecs  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Germany 
and  converted  the  people  from  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin  to  that  of 
■Christ.  One  of  the  most  touching  of  these  stories  is  that  of  "  The  Other 
Wise  Man,"  a  story  that  has  already  achieved  wide  popularity  in  a  sep- 
arate form. 

The  imaginative  beauty  and  spiritual  grace  of  these  stories  are  remark- 
able, and  the  evident  search  for  and  successful  finding  of  quaint  and 
archaic  words,  that  chime  and  mingle,  as  it  were,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
stories,  lend  peculiar  distinction  to  the  diction.  The  ethical  quality  is 
such  that  not  even  a  child  could  fail  to  catch  its  significance. 


HKNKV   V.W    DVKE. 


A   CONVICT   WITH    A    LITERARY   TURN. 

The  Storv  of  a  Sir.\XGE  Career.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Con- 
vict. An  Authentic  Document.  Edited  by  Stanley  Waterloo.  Cloth, 
4'*  X  7H  in.,  363  pp.    D.  Applcton  &  Co. 

VERY  often  a  work  of  art  fails  to  impress  others  with  the  content 
ment  which  it  imparts  to  its  creator  because  he  has  not  put  into 
his  work  the  ideal  he  has  had  in  his  mind.     One  can  understand 
that  ;  but  in  the  case  of  editing  another's  manuscript,  it  is  not  so  clear 
why  the  editor  should  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  it  which  scarcely  any 
unprejudiced  reader  can  conceive  from  reading  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  this  life  story.  The  sub-title  is  mis- 
leading, since  the  man  who  wrote  it  gives  his  history  only  for  the  first 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  lived  to  be  over  sixty,  and  the  last  thirty 
years  were  nearly  all  spent  in  prison  for  burglary.  There  is  not  an 
allusion  to  them  by  him,  tho  he  wrote  this  "  story  of  his  life  "  in  1898,  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

Before  he  developed  into  a  criminal,  he  was  only  a  rover,  a  sailor,  a 
drifter,  with  a  rather  "  happy "  disposition.  His  narrative  has  one 
great  charm,  that  of  perfect  naivete.  He  tells  of  the  hard  knocks  he 
got  in  his  many  voyages,  and  of  his  sufferings  in  Confederate  prisons, 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Union  navy, 
with  an  impersonality  that  is  not  stoicism.  He  accepts  these  as  if  it 
was  his  mitier  to  undergo  rough  times,  and  he  is  not  soured  or  hard- 
ened by  them.     In  this,  he  is  a  charming  ne'er-do-weel. 

But  none  of  these  facts  seem  to  have  demanded  an  exposition  of 


them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
such  lives,  and  altho  few  of  the  men  who  have  lived  them  could  write 

til.  Ill  dcnvn  as  concisely,  clearly,  and 
.li-,l)aSbionately  as  this  fellow  has 
done,  that  of  itself  does  not  make  the 
story  interesting. 

Had  he  written  the  second  half  of 
his  career,  his  crimes,  and  the  terms 
in  prison  for  them,  he  might  have 
supplied  a  human  document  more 
engrossing  and  worth  while.  As  it 
is,  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  Mr. 
Waterloo's  intense  zest  over  his  auto- 
biographying  convict.  In  the  intro- 
duction, he  says:  "The  story,  one 
would  imagine,  should  appeal  to  those 
who  think.  ...  As  a  true  tale,  as 
a  study  of  sociology,  as  a  picture  of 
one  human  life,  somehow  twisted 
and  bent  from  the  normal,  this  work, 
it  seems  to  the  editor,  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  of  productions.  Its 
frank  unconsciousness,  its  striking  revelatiqps,  its  absence  of  all  pose, 
combine  to  make  it  unique  among  the  writings  of  men." 

The  intelligent  reader  will  surely  say  two  things  after  he  has  read 
Mr.  Waterloo's  almost  awed  commentaries  and  then  perused  the  con- 
vict's narrative.  One  is  that  the  latter  does  not  justify  the  former,  and 
the  other,  that  there  must  have  been  something  in  that  convict  as  Mr. 
Waterloo  knew  him  which  has  not  reached  the  reader. 


STANLEY   WAIERLOO. 


A   SECOND    HELPING. 

The  M.\id-at-Arms.    By  Robert  W.  Chambers.    Cloth,  5x7%  in.,  343  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

THIS  book  not  only  follows  "  Cardigan,"  the  author's  romantic  colo- 
nial novel  of  last  year,  but  it  is  almost  a  second  edition  of  it.  It 
is  as  if  Mr.  Chambers  had  been  encored,  and  proceeds  to  pluck 
the  same  chords  from  his  harp  of  narration.  The  scene  is  once  more 
Tryon  County,  and  the  period  is  that  when  the  colonies  were  boiling 
under  kingly  oppression.  Walter  Butler,  Jack  Mount,  and  a  few  minor 
characters  of  "Cardigan"  reappear,  and  the  Indians  are  as  strongly 
d-.fifused  through  the  story  as  musk  in  a  closed  room.  "  The  Maid-at- 
Arms  "  is  not  as  fascinating  as  it  would  be  if  not  eclipsed  by  the  bril- 
liant "  Cardigan."  It  is  lighter,  less  balanced,  and  not  as  interesting  a 
tale.  The  reader  does  not  feel  as  if  Mr.  Chambers  had  taken  as  g^reat 
pains  with  it,  and  certainly  his  inspiration  was  not  exalting  enough  to 
make  as  great  pains  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chambers  made  his  first  hit  with  "  The  King  in  Yellow,"  a  collec- 
tion of  weird,  morbid  stories,  a  la  Poe.     There  are  one  or  two  touches 

in  this  book  which  recall  this  tendency 
toward  improbable  fancies.  But  the 
story,  the  love  interest,  is  straight- 
forward and  captivating.  George 
Osmond  has  come  from  his  Florida 
plantations  to  Tryon,  to  consult  with 
his  relatives,  the  Varicks.  Sir  Lupus 
Varick  is  a  patroon,  who  tries  to 
avoid  declaring  for  king  or  revolt. 
His  daughter,  Dorothy,  has  been 
reared  in  a  hobbledehoy  fashion, 
swears  nonchalantly,  and  can  stand 
as  much  toddy  as  the  men.  But  she 
becomes  womanly  and  refined  under 
love's  influence.  She  is  the  "  Maid- 
at-Arms  "  of  the  story,  tho  the  orig- 
inal  was  a  remote  ancestor,  Helen  of 
Ormond.  One  of  the  improbable 
touches  is  where  this  young  girl  dons 
a  rusty  suit  of  armor  and  rescues  her 
lover  from  the  Indians.  "  I  stumbled  against  the  horse;  an  armored 
figure  bent  swiftly,  caught  me  up,  swung  me  clear  into  the  saddle  in 
front,  while  the  armor  creaked  and  strained  and  clashed  with  the  effort." 
Of  course  there  had  to  be  an  effort  (!),  and  so  Mr.  Chambers  conscien- 
tiously emphasizes  it  afifluently. 

One  "King  in  Yellow"  touch  is  the  melodramatic  introduction  of 
Catrine  Mentour.  the  Toad- Woman,  an  Indian  hag  who  sped  through 
the  "  bulgy  wood,"  a  more  appalling  vision  than  the  Jabberwock,  tho 
she  hopped  along  all  doubled  up.  She  intervened,  with  the  "  Maid-at- 
Arms,"  for  the  hero's  rescue,  and  then,  after  the  Indians  have  scat- 
tered in  fright,  looms  erect  a  most  superb  and  beautiful  half-breed 
maiden,  Madeleine  Brant.  There  is  surely  a  lime-light  and  colored  fire 
in  Mr.  Chambers's  imagination,  and  perliaps  it  were  well  for  him  to 
feed  something  else  than  oats  to  his  Pegasus,  that  it  may  not  "  waste  a 
hundred  paces  at  the  start." 

He  is  interesting,  his  characters  live,  and  he  tells  a  story.  So  even 
the  reader  who  is  not  impervious  to  his  careless  squandering  of  sneech 
may  yet  enjoy  his  brisk  tales. 


ROBERT  W.    CHAMBERS. 
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BEACON    LIGHTS 
OF  HISTORY 

by  vJohiN^  Lord    LL.D. 


-^ 


How  MANY  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest  have  as  comprehensive  an  idea  of 
the  great  stories  in  the  world's  history  as 
they  have  of  the  tales  of  their  favorite  author— 
Dickens  for  instance  ?  If  they  are  in  the  minority, 
is  it  not  because  thus  far  History  has  been  synony- 
mous with  Study  with  most  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  the 
few  who  read  historical  works  for  pleasure  ? 

This  is  all  to  be  changed.     There  is  a  new  era 
opening  up  to  the  reading  public. 

It  is  because  over  half  a  century  ago  a  i  \ 
with  a  brain  and  a  pen  commenced  to  use  botli, 
and  added  to  them  an  unswerving  will  that  car- 
ried him  through  a  life  labor  of  fifty  years, 
searching,  proving,  sifting,  and  finally  shaping 
the  whole  into  a  connected  series  of  separate 
pictures  of  the  world's  life  that  hang  in  the 
memory  like  pictures. 

Imagine  yourself  in  the  visitors'  gallery  of  a 
huge  panorama,  which  has  for  its  background  a 
continuous  picture  of  the  customs,  religions  and 
arts  of  all  time.  Place  in  front  the  central  fig- 
ures of  their  times,  the  leaders  in  thought,  in 
war,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  statesmanship — 
then  imbue  with  life  these  figures,  ivith  their  con- 
temporaries around  them,  and  have  them  act 
their  great  lives  before  you,  always  surrounded 
by  the  atmosphere  of  their  own  era,  so  near  to  you 
that  you  seem  to  live  with,  while  you  watch  them. 

That  is  BEACON  LIGHTS. 

The  owner  of  a  set  needs  no  other  work  on 
History  or  Biography.  Its  range  is  as  wide  as 
the  world's  life,  and  in  itself  it  takes  the  place 
of  a  great  library. 


The  set  consists  of  fifteen  vol- 
umes, which  are  sent,  expressage 
paid  by  us,  on  receipt  of 


One 
Dollar 


THL  ESSENTIAL  reason  for  the  inimtdi- 
ate  popular  response  to  the  publishers' 
announcement  of  this  new  edition  a  few- 
weeks  ago  is  .that  BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  HIS- 
TORY is  not  only  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
story  of  the  world  and  its  leaders,  from  thousands 
of  years  before  Christ  to  the  present  year — but  that 
while  each  lecture  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  great 
chain  //  is  of  itself  complete. 

This  makes  of  the  work  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments from  which  the  reader  can  choose  his 
favorite  subject  for  a  quiet  half  hour,  or  can 
settle  himself  by  his  study  lamp  for  a  whole 
evening  fo  uninterrupted  pleasure  and  profit. 

A  few  moments'  examination  of  the  descrii> 
tive  pamphlets  sent  to  inquirers  will  show  this 
clearly. 

//  is  this  packet  of  descriptive  matter  that  we 
are  hopeful  you  ivill  ask  us  to  send  you. 

Jf  you  don't  want  to  be  tempted  better  not  ask 
us  for  it,  because  the  only  way  out  of  S,VCH  temp- 
tation is  to  yield  to  it. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  the  booklet,  the 
pictures,  etc.,  to  you— without  cost. 

There  is  not  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest who  would  not  be  interested  in  BEACON 
LIGHTS  OF  HISTORY  from  the  first  lecture 
to  the  last. 

There  is  not  a  reader  who,  under  the  terms 
of  this  introductory  offer,  cannot  afford  to  place 
in  his  own  library,  this  week,  this  newly  com- 
pleted edition  of  Dr.  Lord's  lectures. 


the  balance  payable  in  small  amounts 
monthly  if  preferred.  The  prices  during 
the  term  of  this  introductory  offer  are  but 
a  little  over  half  the  regular  ! 


JAMES  CLARKE  &  COMPANY 

Nos.  3,  5  and  7  W.  22d  Street 


New  York 


The  first  copies  from  the 
press   are  most  prized  ^  ^^ 

as  being  the  fairest,  ^^'^t^^ 

clearest     impres-         ^*\^ 
sions.      They  V^v^      mail 

go    to    those  X/^ j/     CORNIER 

who  order      X-^^^j^  ''" 

earliest .       X-<^^^jf   ^"""'^ ^^l^r'.  *  ^^ 

r      ^•c'^  J^  Please  send  to  address  be- 

0^    '^  jo'^  l^w,    wi'hout  cost  to   me,  a 
' y^y^  /^  Specimen   Lecture  from  "  Bea- 
■St'     jO^  con  Lights  of  History,"  together 
\      jiy^  with    complete    table  of    contents, 
^r    description   of  binding,  samples    of 
■y«         ^^    'lustrations,  and  details  of  your  special 
■Sf"     A^        MS  !o  members  of  the  Beacon  Lights 
^\X    Hisuir\-  Club. 

^}     A'     Name. 

*▼    y^  ■Address 

(,L.  D.  J  1-29) 


Readers  of  The  Litkraby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUcation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Have  you  made  friends  with  the  poets? 


Keuts 

Coleridge 

l\)[)e 

Mt>ore 

Goldsmith 

Scott 

Hyroii 

Arnold 

Hrownin*r 

Tennyson 

Lowell 

Hryant 

Swinburne 

Stevenson 


Burns 
Hood 
Shelley- 
Milton 
Gray 
Dante 

\V^ordsworth 
E.  H.  Browning 
Henians 
Longfellow 
Whittier 
Rossetti 
Kipling 


The  best  poets,  and  their  best 

The  Library  of  Poetrv  is  not  an  anthology  of  poetical  literature.  It  is  composed  of  writings  complete  in  them- 
selves— the  poems  of  each  poet  which  have  survived  years  of  the  severest  criticism.  Fortunately  no  one  poet  is  given 
in  his  entirety,  for  every  poet  has  at  times  published  dreary  and  regrettable  stuff.  The  editors  of  this  Library  have 
been  guitled  by  a  consensus  of  critical  opinion  and  by  their  own  mature  judgment,  and  have  eliminated  that  portion 
of  each  poet'^  work  which  reveals  a  lack  of  inspiration. 

The  story  of  a  well-made  book 

The  type  is  a  large,  clear  and  legible  ficc.  Tlic  paper  is  an  opaque  white  wove.  The  printing  is  black  and 
clean-cut.  The  margins  are  wide  and  well-proportioned.  The  format  is  5|  x8  inches,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
1  ^  inches.  The  cover  materials  are  a  stout  blue  buckram  and  a  smooth  blue  leather.  The  cover  stamping  is  done  in 
gertuine  gold.  The  top  is  gilded  and  the  edges  are  trimmed.  The  lining  pages  show  one  of  Sommer's  attractive 
classical  designs,  printed  in  blue  ink.     The  title  page  design  is  a  graceful  drawing  iu  the  classical  manner. 

The  writings  of  each  poet  are  prefaced  with  a  critical  and  biographical  introduction  by  a  critic  of  high  stand- 
ing. These  critics  are  Brander  Matthews,  professor  of  English  literature  in  Columbia ;  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
associate  editor  of  The  Outlook;  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  author  of  "Prose  fancies";  Edwin  Markham,  author  of 
"The  Man  with  the  hoe,"  and  ]Mrs.  Alice  Mevnell,  autlior  of  "A  General  anthology  of  English  poetry." 

Each  volume  is  given  a  frontispiece,  in  color,  from  one  of  the  paintings  made  especially  for  this  Library  by 
W.  J.  Avlward,  Henry  J.  Peck,  Ethel  F.  Betts,  Philip  R.  Goodwin,  A.  E.  Becker,  H.  E.  Townsend  and  E.  J.  Cross. 

And  this  is  our  offer 

You  send  us  the  form  below  completeli/  filled  out.  We  will  deliver  at  your  door,  without  any  expense  or  trouble  to  you,  the  complete  set 
of  thirty-two  volumes  composing  the  Library  of  Poetry.  You  may  hold  the  books  ten  days  on  approval.  Then  you  will  decide  to  keep  them 
or  to  return  them.  If  you  want  them,  send  us  .§1  on  account.  If  you  don't  want  them,  ask  the  nearest  express  company  to  take  charge 
of  the  case.     We  pay  transportation  charges,  and  you  are  relieved  of  all  risk  and  trouble. 

If  you  would  rather  see  a  handsome  booklet  and  a  set  of  specimen  pages  and  plates  before  ordering  the  Library  on  approval,  write 
across  the  fiUed-out  form  the  words  '*  information  only,"  and  send  the  form  to  us.  Though  free,  these  illustrated  booklets  are  as  valuable  as  if 
you  paid  something  for  them. 


We  trust 
you — ■■ 

you  need  not 
trust  us. 
We  pay 
charges — 
you  possess 
the  books. 
That's 
our  way. 


Approval  form 
Please  send  me  your  Library  of  Poetrj'  on  approval  for  10  days.  I  will  then 
decide  to  accept  it  or  to  return  it.  If  I  accept  it  I  will  send  you  $1  on  account  at 
once.  If  I  do  not  want  it  I  will  promptly  consign  the  case  to  you  through  the 
nearest  express  company.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways. 

Name :. 

Business  address „ 


A     Home  address _ 4^ 

*     Name  and  address  of  one  reference . 

t 

*"  State  5^ 


Town 


The 

American 

Home 

Library 

Company 

Bancroft 

building 

Fifth  ave. 

and 

29th  street 

New  York 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  Prince  Henry  sat  down  to  dinner  that  night  at  Sherry's  with 
the  one  hundred  Captains  of  In(histr\'  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  strong 
men  who  in  the  highest  degree  exeniphfy  American  thrift  and  business 
judgment.  Eighty  of  those  men  have  an  a\'erage  of  $96,000  of  Hfe  in- 
surance each.  ' ' — - — -/ 

The  hidepftuieni  recently  said  :     "  Life  Insurance  is  no  lonncr  for  the  rich,  fur  the  poor,  for  tlie  profes- 
sional man,  for  the  day  laborer,  or  even  for  men  only  ;  it  is  for  everybody,  and  everybody  is  taking  it." 

Insurance  is  protection — dut\' — ease  of  mind.     Get  il  iioic- 
time"  will  probably  prove  too  late — it  usually  does. 

I  am  an  Insurance  man.    I  arrange  highest  grade  policies  by  mail.    My  clients  .ire  everywhere— thought- 
ful people  who  have  no  money  to  risk  and  «ho  are  careful  not  to  go  wrong  in  an  insurance  investment. 


<  ( 


some  otlier 


tl- 


expert  attention  and  unliiascd 
ar  case.     When  you  write  to 
birth,  and  give  .1  few  points 
concerning  your  general  circumstances. 


Perhaps  you  are  right  now  considering  insurance  for  the  first  time  i^  or 
want  to  increase  the  amount  \x)u  alreacK-  have?  cL";eiai"pull\c^^^^^^ 

J  «  me  state,  in  confidence,  date  of 

concerning  your  general  circum 

Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  newest  facts 
concerning  policies,  premiums  and  profits,  I  can 
suggest  the  kind  of  policy  best  suited  to  your  Ccise. 

The  whole  business  may  be  arranged  by  eorrespondence.     I  shall  look  for 
your  letter  in  a  pretty  soon  mail  and  give  it  my  personal  attention. 

Richard   Wightman 

7  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


Mr.  Vet  Anderson,  the  New  York  Herald's  famous  "  Who's  ii'lmt  and  Why  in 
A  inerica  "  artist,  writes  me  as  follows  concerning  a  policy  which  I  recently  secured 
lor  him  : 

"  I  like  the  skillful  way  in  which  you  conducted  my  recent  insurance  deal.  My 
policy  is  exactly  what  I  want.  By  its  provisions  I  shall  have  the  nice  little  sum  of 
$Zi,ooo  coming  to  me  when  I  am  forty-nine,  and  if  I  do  not  live  that  long  my  people 
out  West  will  have  something  substantial  to  remember  me  by." 

T/ie  same  tliought/ul  attention  given  to  smaller  policies. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literakv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job."  By  William 
Blake.     (G.  V.  Putnam's  Sons,  $4  net.) 

"  Rhode  Island  :  Its  Makinji  and  Its  Meaning." 
Irving   B.    Richman.     (G.  P.    Puluam's  Sons,  two 
volumes,  $4.50.) 

"  The  French  Revolution."— Thomas  Carlyle. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"  Tolstoy  ;  as  Man  and  Artist." — Dimtri  Merej 
kowski.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  How  to  be  a  Yogi." — Swami  Abhedananda. 
(The  Vedanta  Society,  New  York.) 

"  Camping  on  the  Trail."— Kdward  S.  Farrow. 
(.American  Arms  Publishing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.) 

"Stories  of  Authors'  Loves."— Clara  E.  Laughlin. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $3  net.) 

"Swords  and  Plowshares.'"  Ernest  Crosby. 
CFuuk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $t  net.) 

"  A  Quiver  of  Arrows."— Sermons  by  David  J. 
Burrell.  Selected  and  epitomized  by  Thomas 
Douglas.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $1.20  net  ) 

"  Under  the  Sun."— Charles  W.  Buck.  (Shell- 
man  &  Co.,  Louisville.) 

"  A  Romance  of  the  Kurserv." — L.  Allen 
Harker.     (John  Lane,  $1.25  net.) 

"Rollicking  Rhymes."- Amos  R.  Wells.  (F.  H. 
kevell  Company,  $1  net.) 

"The  Gift  of  the  Magic  Staff."- Fannie  E.  Os- 
trander.    (F.  H.  Uevell  Company.  $1  net.) 

"  Heroines  of  I'oetry."— Constance  E.  Maud. 
(John  Lane.) 

"  I  Will  Repav."— George  D.  Eldridge.  (Lewis, 
Scribner  &  Co.) 

"  The  Story  of  the  Faerie  Queene."-  Edward 
Brooks.  (Penn  Publishing  Companv,  Philadel- 
phia, $1  net.) 

"The  Story  of  Tristram."— Edward  Brooks. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  $1  net. ) 

"  How  to  Control  Fate  Through  Suggestion."— 
Henry  H.  Brown.  (Now  Publishing  Company. 
San  Francisco,  paper,  fo.25.) 

"  Man's  Greatest  Discoverv."— Henry  H.  Brown. 
(Now  Publishing  Coinpanv,'San  Francisco,  paper. 
|o.2s.) 

"John  Gayther's  Garden."— Frank  R.  Stockton. 
(Charles  Scfibner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"  Love  and  Louisa."— Adelaide  Ro 
Lippincott  Company,  $1.50  net.) 


SAVINGS  FOR  BOOK  BUYERS 
CO-OPERATION 


Do  yon  want  to  luake  yonr  book  money  purchase  double  value  ? 
Uo  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  all  new  books  and  books  at  npeclal  prices  ? 
Do  you  want  to  subscribe  for  periodicals  or  newspapers  at  wh«»lesale   rates? 
Do  you  want  to  save  50  per  cent,  on  all  yonr  stationery  and  eu(;raving  ".' 

If  you  do— join  our  Association  ;  become  one  of  our  many  thousand  members — and  you  will  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  save  money  on  ynur  purchases.  We  supply  to  our  members  all  the  books  of  all  the  publishers, 
whether  fiction,  history,  scientific  or  anything  else.  We  keep  you  po-^ted  on  all  new  publications  and  offer  you 
in  our  various  catalogues  thousands  of  titles  at  a  price  lower  than  any  other  booksellers  could  attempt  to  sell 
them  for.  We  issue  Five  Catalogues  each  year  and  send  them  to  all  of  our  numliers  free.  When  nur  members 
des'Tc  bonks  not  listed  in  the  cataii>i;ues,  we  always  qu   te  lowest  pi  ices  on  application. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED   HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE,  JUST  ISSUED. 

This  catalogue  contains  thousands  of  volumes  at  discounts  up  to  ,S.>  per  cent,  from  publishers'  prices. 

SPECIAL  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER. 

We  want  every  bookbuyer  to  join  us  and  save  money  'in  books.  If  you  will  purchase  from  us  any  one  of 
the  following  J1.50  novels — sending  full  price  for  same— we  will  send  the  book  post-paid  and 
present  you  with  a  5-year  iiieuibership  free.       Our  Holiday  (.  atalogue   will  accompany  the   book 

and  our  5  catalogues  will  be  sent  vou  each  vear. 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  POPULAR  $1.50  NOVELS. 

All  in  the  regu.ar  cu|>yri;;lu  editions. 

DONOVAN   PASHA.  TH  E  TWO  V  A  N  REVELS. 

HANSON'S  FOLLY.  THE  FORTU  N  ES  OF  OLIVER  HORN. 

HEARTS  COURAGEOUS.  THE  VULTURES. 

INTRUSIONS  OF  PEGGY.  AUDREY. 

THE  MAID-AT-ARMS.  THE  VIRGINIAN. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  above  books  you  can  order  any  other  volume  (retail  price  of  which 
is  not  less  than  *i.;o),  sending  us  full  price,  and  we  will  send  the  book  post-paid  and  present  you  with  the  5-year 
membership.      Remit  bv  mi)ne>   order  o.'  N.   V.  exchange  I" 

GO-OPERATIVE  BOOK  &  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION, "#E\f'v(',l<^K'."^ 


Kkkkkknces  ox  .\rri.i<  atk'N. 


MacDonald-Heyward  Co. 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Diamonds,     Silverware 
Watches,    Clocks,    etc. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery. 


WANTED 


lands.    (J.  H 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  meation  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Active,   educated   men.     Weekly  salary 
or  definite  time  guarantee  paid.     Give 

age,  qualifications,  references.      DODD,   ME.AD   & 

COMPANY,  New  York. 

THE    Place  of  Jesus  irv   the   R.eligior\  of 
*      Toda.y,     and    other    Unitarian    pamplifets    sent 
tree      .Address  P  ().  M.,  1828  Washington  Street,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 
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Latest  Nudel.    Style  331. 

Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANOS. 

Colonial  Renaissance. 

Our  new  style  231  shown  above  is  regarded 
by  experts  as  the  most  dainty  and  in  every  way 
the  most  charming  and  delightful  upright  that 
we  ever  made.  This  piano  was  designed  by  a 
famous  artist,  and  combines  most  effectively 
the  colonial  simplicity  of  the  17th  century  with 
the  more  ornate  and  exquisite  decoration  of  the 
20th  century.  From  a  musical  standpoint  this 
model  cannot  be  excelled.  No  amount  of 
money  could  buy  any  better  materials  or  work- 
manship, richer  or  more  musical  tone,  or  greater 
durability. 

A  catalogue  picturing  our  Colonial  Renais- 
sance, Classique,  Louis  XV.  and  other  beauti- 
ful designs,  each  a  gem  in  its  kind,  mailed  free 
on  request. 

HOW  TO  BUY. 

Wherever  in  the  United  States  no  dealer  sells  them,  we 
send  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos  on  trial  at  our  risk.  If  the 
Piano  fails  to  please,  it  returns  at  our  expense  for  railway 
freights  both  ways.  May  we  send  you  our  catalogue  (free) , 
quote  lowest  prices,  and  e.\plain  our  unique  easy-pay  plans  ? 
We  can  thus  practically  bring  Boston's  largest  piano  es- 
tablishment to  your  door,  though  it  be  in  the  smallest  and 
most  remote  village  in  the  country.     Write  us  to-day. 

IVERS  &   POND    PIANO  CO., 

121  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Brilliatnt  a-nd  Beatvitiful 


SISTERS   OF  KEPARATRICE 

By  Lucia  Gray  Swett 

A  collection  of  verses  that  "  sing  them- 
selres,"  as  graceful  and  charming  as  the 
beautiful  edelweiss,  which  in  white  and 
silver  is  embossed  upon  the  cover.  This 
will  be  a  much  appreciated  gift  for  any 
person  of  culture. 

i2mo.     Cloth;  laid  paper; 
Silver  top ;  decorated  cover. 

Price  80c.  net.        Postage  8c. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD  PUBS.,  BOSTON 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circulars,  Newspaper.  Press  ^5.  Larger 
size,  ♦18.  Money  saver.  Bis  pn.Iits 
piinting  for  01  hers.  Tvpe-setting  easy, 
rules  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  paper,  &c.,  to  factorv. 
THB  PRESS  C».,  Merlden,  Conn, 


'  \   NonMnte  Anth. 
lyn  Well*.     (Clmiles  ~ 
"  .\    Keed    hv   the    ' 


I;  -.i-i;,  : 


.ecteJ  by  Cai 
iiK.  #i.2S  net. ) 
nia  W.    ClouJ. 

a  Lanier.    (Richt.rU 


I      ■  .-    I-..;;,     I'lr         ,.   -Rlizabeth     L.   Gould. 
ireim  i^ubhshiny  Cuuii-any,  $080  net.) 
"  Swt-et  P's."— Julie  .\l.  Mppnidnti.     (Fenn  I'ub- 
.  ;  I  oinpany,  $o.H..  mt.) 
1     I-  Alt   of   Succr^-,"    T.  Sharper   Kno%vlson. 
(I'.  Waine  &  Co.,  N'c\,v  V>'i  k,  |i.) 
"  The  Life  anil  Uepentanie  r.f  Marie  Magdalene." 

—  Lewis    Wafjer.     Edii<  1    t-y  Frederick  I.  Carpen- 
ter.    (University  of  Clu.  avio  i'res.s.) 

"Charlotte  Htonte,  George  Kliot,  Jane  Austen." 

-  .Studies   in    their    works   by    Henry  H.   Bunnell. 
(Lonjjmans,  (ireen  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

"The  March  of  the  White  Guard."— Gilbert 
Parker.     ( K.  K.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

"  .\  Colonial  Maid."- Lucy  F.  Madison.  1 1'enn 
I'uljlisliing  Company,  $090  net.) 

"  With  Washington  at  Valley  Forge."— W  Hert 
Fostei'.     (Penn  Publishing  Company,  $o.go  net.) 

"The  Making  of  a  Girl."— Eva  Lovett.  (J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Ten  Girls  from  Dickens."— Kate  D.  Svveelser. 
(J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  5:.'  net.) 

"  A  Bunch  of  Rope  Yarns."— Stanton  H.  King. 
(Richard  G.  Badger,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Last  Buccaneer."— L.  Cope  Cornford.  ij. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  $1  50.) 

"  A  Daughter  of  the  Forest."— Evelyn  Raymond. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  £0.90  net.) 

"  The  Lighted  Taper."— M.  Oakman  Patton. 
(.Botolph  Book  Company,  Boston,  $1.50  ) 

"  Hei  Wilful  Way. "-Helen  S.  Griffith.  (Penn 
Publishing  Company,  $090  net.) 

"  The  World  Before  Him."— Horatio  .-^Iger. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  $0.90  net.) 

"  The  Open-Air  Bov."-G.  M.  A.  Hewett.  (R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

"  The  Young  .Shipbuilder."  —  Sophie  Sweet. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  to  $0.90  net.) 

"  The  Lane;  that  Had  No  Turning."  —  Gilbert 
Parker.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.1 

"  Proverbs." — Selected  by  John  H.  Bechtel. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company.) 

"  Hypnotism. "-Edward  H.  Eldridge.  (Penn 
Publishmg  Company.) 

"  Electricity." — George  L.  Fowler.  (.Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


FREE 

Success  Calendar 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish  Harp. 
By  Herman  Mont.ague  Do.vner. 
[brorn  the  above-named  volume   published   by 
Richard    G.    Badger,    the    following    poems    are 
quoted  :] 

TO   MY   BELOVED. 

Oh,    love,  my  love,  is't  true  that  now  at  last 
An  angel  visitant  has  quietly  crept 
Into  my  lonely  heart,  and  from  it  swept 

All  griefs  and  doubts  into  the  darksome  past  ? 

Beloved,  is  my  soul's  long-lasting  fast 
Now  broken  by  a  love-feast  ?    Have  I  slept 
In  very  truth  from  out  the  gloom,  and  leapt 

Into  a  dawn  from  some  new  sun  forth  cast? 

Yes  !  Yes  !  I  feel  some  god's  smile  from  above 
Break  o'er  my  soul,  and  thrill  its  latent  pow'r, 
That    pain's  rough   hand    had  vainly   tried     to 
quench. 

But  now  his  rule  is  ended,  O  my  love  ! 
And  if  the  contest  were  renewed  this  hour, 
Pain's,  not  mine,  would  be  the  face  to  blench. 


TO   MY   BROTHER. 
Last  eve  the  warring  squadrons  of  the  air 
Flung  their  black  tumult  o'er  the  shaking  sky- 
Through  heav'n  raged  their  weird  artillery  — 

DICK6ON 

6CH00L 

EMORY 

Reduces  theSecret  and  Artot  Memory  to  a  Science.  Gladstone 
is  right— My  method  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  work 
in  a  week  than  the  hard-working  sloven  can  in  a  month. 
Business  details,  names,  faces,  books,  studies,  readily  memor- 
ized. All  mind-wandering  concentrated.  Speaking  without 
notes  E.\S1LY  ACQtJIRED.  Highly  endorsed.  Individual 
instructions  by  mail.  Booklet  and  Trial  Copyrighted  Lesson 
KKEE.  Ad-lresstheniCKSON  SCUOOLOFMEMOKY, 
Zoi  Audit»i4uB^  CUcaeo,  111. 
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THE  publishers  of  Success  have  issued  an 
exquisitely  engraved  twelve-leaf  Cal- 
endar. This  Calendar  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  famous  Colortype  Process, 
v(rhich  excels  lithography  in  its  beautiful 
soft  tones  and  colorings.  The  twelve  de- 
signs are  original  paintings  made  for  Success 
by  America's  leading  artists,  4nd  represent 
subjects  of  general  and  inspirational  interest. 
The  original  of  the  one  for  December,  here- 
with shown  in  miniature,  is  a  most  exquisite 
painting  by  the  famous  artist,  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker,  representing  "The  Three  Wise  Men 
of  the  East." 

The  Success  Calendar  will  be  sent  entirely 
free  of  charge  and  postpaid  to  any  address 
on  request. 

THE  SUCCESS  COMPANY, 

Dept.  P  757  University  Building,  New  York 


Fill  Your  Library  with  Standard 
Worl($  at  the  Lowest  Prices 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  elegant  editions 
of  standard  authors  at  startlingly  low  prices 
and  easy  payments.  You  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  tempting  and  remark- 
able bargains.  We  will  send  full  particulars 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 

A.  WESSELS  COMPANY 

7  West  I8th  St.,  New  York 


AUTHORS 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  estimate  for  the 
manufacture  and  publication  of  BOOKS  for 
writers. 

BON  AMI  BOOK  DEPT., 

p.  O.  BOX  874,  N.  Y.  CITY 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  i.j  advertisers. 
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KEEPS  ITS  SHAPE 

Wright'a  ncalth  Underwear  is  made  loop  on 
loop— n3uch  like  old-fiishionedknlttlnK.  It 
keeps  Its  shape  undurall  conditions  of  hard 
wear  and  froquent  laundering,  and  the  loops 
that  make  the  Fleece  of  Comfort  will  never 
mat.    This  fleeced  Interior  of 

WRIGHT'S 

Health 
Underwear 

takes  up  the  perspiration  quickly,  keeps  In 
the  body  heat,  but  allows  perfect  ventilation 
without  chill.  This  Is  why  the  wearer  of 
Wright's  will  not  readilv  "catch"  cold 
Costa  no  more  than  the  other  kind  Our 
valuable  book,  "Dressing  for  Health, "/ree 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

76  FranVllnSt.,  NKIV  YORK 


Help 
Your&elf 

There  Is  a  depth 
of  uioanine  in  these 
words— help  your- 
self. No  attain- 
ment worth  the  hav- 
ing has  ever  been 
made  without  self 
help. 

All  who  are  in 
earnest  to  accom- 
plish a  definite  pur- 
pose within  the 
scope  of  their  intel- 
ligence can  do  it, 
but  they  must 
help  themselvea. 

If  you  believe  that  a  strong,  sound  body  and 
an  active  mind  are  desirable  possessions  to 
attain  success  in  life,  you  can  secure  them  by 
building  yourself  out  of  the  right  material— 
Natural  Food. 

SHREDDED 
Wm  BISCUIT 

is  Natural  Food— food  whose  each  integral  part 
has  a  counterpart  in  your  body  and  which 
builds  It  symmetrically  and  as  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  beauty  of  form  and  adaptability  of 
this  perfect  food  lends  it  a  grace  to  the  eye.  It 
can  be  prepared  in  over  250  different  ways.  The 
natural  whole  wheat  flavor  of  SHREDDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT  pleases  the  palate. 
Wholly  nourishing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  body.  It 
appeals  to  Reason. 

Help  Yourself 

Bold  by  all  grofer«.    Sentl  for  "  The  \'ital  Question  " 
(Cook  Book,  illustrated   in  colors),   FREE.    Address 

THE  NATTTRAl  FOOD  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 


These  trade-mark  crisi 

Olut 

BARI.E 

Perfect  Brealtfast 
PANSY    FLOUR 
Unlike   all 
For 
FARWELL  &  RHIN 


nes  on  every  package. 


its 


ISD 


STALS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 
eftown.  N.  Y.,  UiA 


The  flash,  the  crash,  were  both  exultant  there. 
Then,  sudden,  throuKb  a  rift,  in  golden  glare 

I'oured  from  the  west  the  sun's  last  harmony  ; 

When  waned  the  elemental  battle-cry, 
And  fled  low-mutt'rinff  to  some  distant  lair. 

So  wr.s  at  strife  within  itself  my  soul, 
And  all  my  life  was  dai  k  with  battling  fate, 

When  a  dear  voice  called  low,  a  hand  forth  stole, 
Consoled  nnd  helped,  until,  once  more  elate, 

I  smiled,  and  blessed  him  who  made  me  whole; 
Tliee,  O  my  brother,  true  of  heart  and  great. 


DU   BIST   WIE   EINE   BLUME. 

(From  the  German  of  Heine.) 

Thou  bud  of  our  human  springtime 

Beautiful,  virginal,  glad, 
I  gaze  on  thy  soul  through  thy  lashes. 

And  my  heart  is  strangely  sad. 

My  hand  o'er  thy  nead  is  a-tremble 
Mute  blessings  from  heav'n  to  lure, 

Praying  that  God  may  preserve  thee 
Thus  virginal  sweet  and  pure. 


PERSONALS. 

Paul  Kruger'M  Kaflr  Pupils.— In  President 
Kruger's  Memoirs,  which  will  appear  in  America 
this  week,  he  tells  a  number  of  stories  of  his  early 
life.  The  first  care  of  the  new  settlers  was  to 
secure  reliable  labor  and  to  induce  the  blacks  to 
undertake  it.  But  President  Kruger  shows  that, 
while  the  Kafir  was  willing  to  work,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  how  his  arrogance  became  unbear- 
able. He  says  they  had  constantly  to  fight  this 
difficulty,  and  the  contest  sometimes  had  its  hu- 
morous side.    President  Kruger  writes  : 

For  instance,  one  New  Year's  Day,  I  sent  a 
Kafir  from  my  farm  at  Waterklook  to  my 
mother's  farm  (I  had  lost  my  father  in  1852)  to 
fetch  some  raisins.  My  mother  sent  me  about 
five  or  six  pounds,  and  said  so  in  a  note,  which  the 
Kafir  conscientiously  delivered.  Hut  the  letter 
was  a  proof  that  the  Kafir  had  robbed  me,  for  the 
raisins  which  he  brought  weighed  much  less  than 
the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  letter.  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  trying  to  cheat  me  and  why  he 
had  eaten  nearlv  all  the  raisins. 

"  The  letter  tells  me,"  I  said,  "  that  there  were  a 
great  many  more  than  you  brought  me." 

"  Baas,"  he  replied,  "  the  letter  lies,  for  how 
could  it  have  seen  me  eat  the  raisins?  Why,  I  put 
it  behind  the  big  rock  under  a  stone  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  to  eat  the 
raisins." 

After  I  had  convinced  him  that  the  letter  knew 
all  about  it  nevertheless,  he  humbly  acknowl- 
edged his  fault ;  still  the  thing  was  not  quite 
clear  to  him. 

I  had  a  very  faithful  Kafir  called  April,  on  one 
of  my  other  farms  at  Boekenhouifontein  in  the 
Rustenburg  district.  During  the  winter  I 
traveled  with  my  cattle  to  Saulspoort,  near  Pi- 
laansberg.  Before  going  away  1  called  him  aside 
and  said  : 

'•  I  will  teach  you  how  to  read  a  letter." 

I  then  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  drew  lines  on  it. 

"  The  longest  lines,"  I  continued,  "  stand  for 
melons,  the  next  oranges,  and  the  shortest 
lemons,"  and  I  added  that  he  was  to  send  me  from 
time  to  time  just  as  many  of  each  of  these  as  were 
indicated  by  the  number  of  strokes  in  the  letter 
which  I  should  send  by  a  messenger.  He  was  also 
to  send  back  a  letter  by  the  messenger  and  inform 
me,  by  means  of  similar  lines,  how  many  he  had 
sent  of  each  sort,  and  to  close  the  letter  carefully. 
The  Kafir  was  immensely  proud  of  his  scholarly 
attainments,  and  from  that  moment  considered 
himself  immeasurably  above  every  other  Kafir. 


Small    Profitable    Investments  In  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Florence  M.  Kitigslry,  author  of  "  Titu.i," 
•'Stephen,"  etc.,  says  :  "  1  h.ive  lived  in  Westerleigh 
eight  ye.irs,  and  the  longer  I  live  there  the  better  1  like  it." 
Westerleigh  is  in  New  York  City  and  growing  rapidly. 
Large  profits  are  in  sight  for  investors.  See  Holiday 
Offer  "  page  facing  first  page  of  reaHing. 


THIN  WOMBN 

who  wish  to  increase  their  weight — thus  perfecting  symmetry  of 
person-  should  read  Pr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Thinness 
or  Emaciation;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  how  the  weij^ht  can  ho  increased  10  to 25  pounds— quickly, 
surely,  safely— at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelono  for  4c  postal. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  HICH. 


HEFFLEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


nio  cc.iiicro  hall?.    Tenches 
sidf.     .\1T  decrees  granted. 


Converts  your  own  lionu- 
aUsiibjfctSHtyourown  tli 

Address  HEFFLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
243-245  Ryerson  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Costly 
Coal 
Unnec- 
essary 


The  cheapest  screenings 
or  commonest  soft  coal  is 
made  to  yield  best  heat- 
ing results  in  houses 
equipped  with 

Hot  Water  or  Steam 

The  apparattis  is  now  simply  and  cheaply 
erected  id  old  homes  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  house.  Send  today  for  valu- 
able booklet. 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


L 


Dept.  H 
CHICAGO 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


writing  to  advertisers. 
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CUT  DOWN 

THE  EXPENSE 


»ml  have  a  better  light  than  you  ever 
(1  euiueil  of  into  the  bargain.  How  !  Sim- 
|.lv  do  whnt  thuiisands  of  (Hhersare  doing* 
-acT^pt  TIIK  ANGLE  LAMP. 

It  matters  not  \vh  tt  kind  ut'light  you  now 
use  in  ymir  }iome  or  store  or  any  place  thnt 
needs  gojd  li^ht— we  will  tiike  a  contract  to 
give  >ou  a  more  brilliant,  better  light  in 
every  way  and  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
eost.  Ju-^t  ^end  for  t>ur  Catalog  W.  It's 
free  and  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  AMGLE  LAMP  CO., 
76  Park  Place,  Mew  York. 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whitman  Saddles  and  Specialties. 
We   import    and    manufacture 
everything  for  the  saddle  horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Every  man  and  woman  interested 
in  horseback    riding  should   have 
our  book. 

We  mail  xi/ree. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

^Suo^c^vors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 

104  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


BAKER'S  BEDSIDE  AND  READING  TABLE 


Adjuntable  For 
Many     Purposes 

Indispensible    in 
the  Sick-Room. 

Handsome  oak  top, 
rigid   steel    frame, 
beautifully    finish- 
ed. An  ornament  to 
any  home. 
Send  for  booklet. 
BAKER  t  SONS  CO. 
t'J  Lake  Strret 
EendsUrllle,    IndUnt 


An 

Ideal  I* 
Gift 


1.     •:-■    ..II.  1   ^.  ^  -in 

and  iuikI  simply  ; 

"  (iivc  this  letter  to  April ;  he  will  Rive  you  what 
I  witnt." 

This  wasdone  ;  and  when  they  returned,  bring- 
injja  letter  from  April,  1  saiil  : 

"Give  me  the  letter  win.  i  Ai>ril  has  written,  bo 
that  I  mav  bee  if  vou  have  <   irated  me  or  not." 

They  were  bim'ply  ama/.ed,  and  April's  scholar- 
ship roused  their  unbounded  envy  and  admira- 
ation.  They  told  every bw  t\  ath.tit  the  wise  April 
wiio  had  suddenly  leanie.l  i  .  i  •■.!  1  and  write. 

At  that  lime  there  weie  no  iiiiisionaries  in  our 
country;  but  a  pious  Kafii,  called  David,  went 
round  among  his  countrvmen  in  order  to  teach 
them  rellKion.  When  this  David  wanted  to  teach 
tiie  Kafirs  in  my  district  the  Bible  and  how  to 
read  it,  they  refused  to  learn  to  read  or  write. 

"  Why,"  they  asked,  "  sliould  we  first  learn  the 
■  book'  and  then  bother  to  learn  to  write,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  read  again  what  we  have  already 
learned,  when  Paul  Kruger's  Kafir  reads  and 
writes  without  knowing  the  book  and  without 
having  learned  to  write  ?" 

David  came  to  me  and  told  me  his  difficulties, 
and  in  order  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Kafirs,  I  was  obliged  to  let  David  into  my  .secret. 
April  did  not  forgive  me  for  a  long  time,  for  his 
'mportance  and  the  admiration  of  his  comrades 
were  now  things  of  the  past. 


Coming  Events. 


December  4. — Convention  of  the  National  I,incoIn 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  at  Chicago. 

December  6  — Convention   of  the  National  Lum- 
bermen's Association  at  St.  Louis. 

December  8-g.— Convention  of  the  National  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  at  Richmond. 

December  8-12. — Convention  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  at  New  Orleans. 

December    g-ii.— Convention     of    the    American 
Anti-Saloon  League  at  Washington. 
Convention   of     the    Presbyterian   Evangelistic 
Conference  at  Washington. 

December    11-13.  — Convention    of    the    American 
Institute  of  Architects  at  Washington. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  America. 

November  17. — The  Venezuelan  seaport  of  Ci- 
maria  is  reoccupied  by  the  government 
troops. 

November  18. — In  a  letter  to  General  Herrera, 
the  Colombian  revolutionist  leader,  advising 
him  to  surrender,  General  Uribe-Uribe  as- 
signs to  American  intervention  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  revolutionists. 

November  21. — A  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  on 
board  the  United  States  battle-ship  lVisconsi?t 
at  Panama  by  the  revolutionary  general 
Herrera  and  the  government  officials. 

November  22. — It  is  said  that  joint  action  will  be 
taken  toward  reprisals  against  Venezuela 
by  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  an 
understanding  has  been  reached  with  Wash- 
ington whereby  no  protection  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Venezuela  by  the  United  States. 

General  Matos,  in  a  statement  given  out  at 
Curasao,  declares  that  the  Venezuelan  revo- 
lution has  not  been  crushed. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
November  17.— A  farewell  banquet  is  tendered 
to  Colonial   Secretary    Chamberlain  on   the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  South  Africa. 

King  Carlos  of  Portugal  arrives  at  Windsor 


TO    CL'RU   A    COLD    I.V    0.\e:    DAV 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablts.  All  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W.  Grove'  s 
signature  is  on  each  box. 


5  %  No  Speculation  J 

CPEClILATIVEdealsarenotlri  our  line.  We  loan 
'-'  our  funds  in  \vays  approved  by  ilie  State  Banking 
Department— upon  the  best  class  of  city  and  suburban 
real  estate  only.  Home  ownersare  our  clients:  month- 
ly repayments  our  invariable  rule.  Our  depositors 
profit  by  active  employment  of  thrir/unds. 

Deposits  of  $50  or  more  received.  Interest  paid  for 
eveit/  day  on  deposit.  Full  information  and  highest 
testimonials  on  request. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

91,000,000  81,000,000  9185,000 

Under  Bankiog  Department  Sup«rTi8ioD. 


Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co., 


1139  B'way,  New  York 

'¥¥¥<* 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart 
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Christmas  Cards, 
Calendars  and 
Postal  Card  Packets 

2lst  SEASON. 

Our  wetUknown   Packets 
are   ready,    and    need    only 
brief  mention,  ('irst  7  i'acks, 
post-paid,   for  $3.85.     10 
I'acks,  post-paid,  $5.80. 
No.  1.  For  54  cts.,  17  Xmas  Cards  and  Novelty. 
*'    2.     "     54  cts.,  10  Fine  Cards      " 
"    3.     "    $1.08,    25  Xmas  Cards  and  Booklets. 
"    4.     "     $1.08,    40  Fine  Postal  Cards,  includ. 
ing    6    transparent    cards, 
souvenirs  of  Boston. 
"    5.    "    54  cts.,  20  Fine  Postal  Cards 

(all  different). 
"    6.    "    $1.08,     10  Beautiful  Calendars. 
"     7.     "     54  cts.,     5  " 

(all  different). 
"     8.    "    27  cts.,  10  Xmas  Cards. 
"    9.     "     54  cts.,     5  Booklets  and  Calendar. 
••  10.     "     54  cts.,  25  Sunday-School  Cards,  or 
20  Fine  Birthday  Cards. 

asr"  Special  Packets  and  lots  put  up  to  order. 

TCAPUCDQ  F<""  $1-08,  so  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

.1  LHUnLnO  For  54cts.,  25  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

Smnples  Paper  hi/  tlte  pound,  16  cent*. 

H.  H.  CARTER   &   CO., 

Satisfaction  5  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

Guaranteed.       FULL  Circulars  o^^  Application. 


Book  Lovers 

Should  read  the  thrilling  romance, 
rich  in  color,  poetic  beauty  and 
wise  reflections — graphic,  dramatic 
and  atmospheric — entitled, 

UNDER  THE  SUN. 

or  The  PaLSsing  of   the  Inca.s. 
A  Story  of   Old  Peru. 

From  the  pen  of  Hon.  Charles  W.  Buck, 
formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Peru — 
lawyer,  poet  and  publicist. 

Illustrated  by  a  reproduction  of  Montero's 
famous  masterpiece,  "The  Funeral  of  the 
Last  Inca."  Cloth,  $1.50.  Ask  your 
bookseller. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

SHELTMAN    &     COMPANY,    Pubs., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


PURITY  BOOKS 

The  Self  and  Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook  Rtshop  Vincent 

Rev.  C.  lU.  Sheldon        Anthonj  Comstock 
Iter.  F.  B.  Meyer  "  Pansy  " 

Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler      Frnncea  E.  WllUrd 
DR.  STALL  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark      Lady  II.  Somerset 

Eciinent  Physicians  and  Hundreds  of  Others 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEN.     By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.     By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen, 

M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.  D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to   Know. 
What  a  woman  op  45  Ought  to  Know. 

$1  per  copy,  post  free.     Send/or  table  of  contents.     ' 

Vir  Publishing  Co.  "«^  ^1?,!„^rci;fhiI.Ta'.  ^"^•■ 


THE  TRUTH   SEEKER 

A  Journal  of  Agnosticism. 

Specimen  copy  and  Catalogue  of  Ingersoll's,   Paine's, 
Voltaire's  and  other  Free-Thought  Books  FREE. 

New  York. 
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Greatest  Physical  Culture  Offer 


i  YEAR'S  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

AND  A  LARGE,  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  10-CENT 

PHYSICAL    CULTURE    MAGAZINE,   FOR    ONE   YEAR, 

With  one  year's  subscription  to  Woman's   Physical  Development,  a 
health  magazine  for  women,  Ji.oo. 


50c. 


About  i.ooo  Illustrations.    Nearly  i,ooo  Pages  of  Reading  Matter. 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  ENERGY,  HUSCULAR  DEVELOPMENT,  STRONG  STOMACH 
LUNGS  AND  HEART— All  Can  Be  Yours  for  ■  Few  Persistent  EfforU. 

The  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  MAGAZINE  has  been  estaWished  for  four  years.  It  now 
has  a  .sale  of  over  160,000  monthly.  Heretofore  it  has  sold  at  5  cents  per  copy,  50  cents  a  vear. 
Beginning  with  January  the  price  will  be  10  cents  a  copy,  |i.oo  a  year.  It  will  be  doubled 
In  size,  doubled  In  quality. 

Commencing  with  the  January  issue  and  continuing  throughout  the  year  Physical  Culture 
will  present  a  series  of  graduated  lessons  in  physicalculture  applicable  to  the  weakest  and  the 
strongest.  They  will  be  the  most  elaborately  prepared  lessons  ever  given  to  the  public.  Nearly 
$3,000.00  will  be  spent  for  photographs  ana  half-tones  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  subject 
matter  that  will  be  used  to  describe  and  illustrate  tliese  lessons. 

The  title  of  these  valuable  instructions  is  Physical  Development  Simplified.  They  rep- 
resent the  life  work  of  Bemarr  Macfadden,  editor  of  Physical  Culture.  AnopfiortunHy  is  thus 
prtsented  to  you  to  obtain  a  complete  course  in  physical  culture  frotn  one  o/the  highest  authorities 
mt  a  small  cost.  Each  issue  will  contain  a  complete  lesson,  which  can  be  follow  ed  until  the  lesson 
of  the  subsequent  month  appears.  In  the  various  lessons  there  will  be  about  150  photographic 
illustrations  from  poses  by  the  editor,  showing  in  detail  and  describing  in  the  plamest  possible 
manner  how  every  part  of  the  body  can  be  strengthened  and  developed  at  your  own  home  without 
apparatus.  Not  only  are  complete  and  detailed  instructions  given  for  tlie  development  of  the 
external  muscular  system,  but  special  instructions  are  given  for  strengthening  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  digestive  organs,  and  the  entire  internal  nervous,  vital  and  general  functional  system.  Also 
advice  for  the  curing  without  expense  by  natural  means  all  the  various  common  complaints  from 
which  nearly  every  person  occasionally  suffers.  Editorials,  articles  and  stories,  profusely  illus- 
trated, on  every  subject  appertaining  to  health  and  strength  will  appear  monthly. 

Dept.  B.  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUB.  CO.,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Bernarr  Macfadden 

Editor  of 

Physical  Culture 

Magazine 


TWELVE 

ISSUES  OP 

PHYSICAL 

CULTURE 

MAILED 

TO  YOUR 

ADDRESS 

FOR 

50  CENTS, 

.Toney 
Refunded, 
if  You  Ask. 
t.  After 
Receiving 
the  First 
Issue, 


Castle,  where  he  is  to  be  the  guest  of  King 
Edward. 

The  ashes  of  Christopher  Columbus  are  de- 
posited in  a  special  mausoleum  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  Spain. 

November  i8. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  their  daughter  are  poisoned  by  eating 
tainted  food  on  the  Continent. 

The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  elects  an 
anti- American  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
a  strong  campaign  against  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment is  expected  to  begin. 

The  Pope  makes  Monsignor  Sbarette  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  Canada. 

November  19. — London's  extensive  and  powerful 
defenses  against  attack  in  case  of  war  are 
being  rushed. 

Another  princess  is  born  to  the  Queen  of  Italy. 

November  20  —Manufacturers  in  several  indus- 
trial cities  of  England  complain  of  the  de- 
cline of  their  trade  with  America. 

Martial  law  is  repealed  in  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony. 

King  Leopold,  replying  to  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation on  his  recent  escape,  dwelt  on  the 
evils  of  anarchistic  agitation. 

November  21.— The  deficit  in  the  German  Impe- 
rial liudget  for  1903  is  estimated  to  be  $37,500,- 
000. 

November  22  — Herr    Friedrich    H.   Krupp,   the 
great  German  gunmaker,  dies  suddenly  at 
his  home  near  Essen. 
A  statue  of  Balsac  is  unveiled  in  Paris. 

November  23.— The  evacuation  of  Shanghai  by 
the  European  garrisons  is  begun. 

Domestic. 

November  17. —  President  Mitchell,  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union,  is  again  cross-examined  be- 
fore the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
The  text  of  King    Oscar's  decision  in  the  Sa- 
moan  question  is  made  public  at  Washington. 

November  iS  — The  freight  congestion  in  and 
around  Pittsburg  becomes  so  serious  that  it 
is  feared  steel  plants  will  be  forced  to  shut 
down. 

President  Mitchell  is  questioned  by  the  Strike 
Commissioners. 

November  19  — Captain  Brownell,  formei  ly  a 
volunteer  officer  in  the  Philippines,  admits 
administering  the  water-cure  to  Father  Au- 
gustine, but  says  he  did  not  report  the  case 
to  his  department  commander. 

November  20 — Evidence  of  physicians  in  regard 
to  the  diseases  to  which  the  mine  workers 
are  most  subject  is  heard  by  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission. 

Representatives  of  the  Commercial  Pacific 
Cable  Company  accept  the  terms  prescribed 
by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  construction 
of  a  transpacific  cable  line. 

November  21.  — A  movement  is  reported  to  be  on 
foot  for  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  coal 


Sandow's 
Magazine 

for  1905 


Monthly 


Will  contain  during  the  yearmore  than  1,000  pages  of 
the  most  authentic  information  and  instructions 
pertaining  to  Physical  Culture,  Hygiene  and  Rec- 
reation. Fully  illustrated,  chaste  and  refined.  It  will 
contain  not  only  the  results  of  my  own  researches  and 
e.xperience,  but  also  that  of  the  world's  foremost  educa- 
tors and  physiological  experts. 

TO  ALL  HAQAZINE  SUBSCRIBERS  at  ?i.oo  each  who  send  me  their  age,  sex, 
height,  weight,  occupation,  also  the  general  condition  of  their  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and 
nerves,  1  will  prescribe  and  immediately  for^vard  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  a  course  of 
scientific  exercises  covering  a  period  of  twenty  days,  the  practice  of  which  will 
be  both  fascinating  and  health -giving,  and  will  prepare  the  business  man  or  woman  for  their 
work,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  perfect  health  for  the  child. 

During  my  future  American  tours,  I  wish  to  meet  personally,  and  exam- 
ine my  Postal  Course  pupils.  With  that  end  in  view,  I  shall  hereafter  issue  to  ever)- 
pupil  a  registered  coupon,  a////V/^  will  admit  the  owner  to  all  my  lecttires  and  exhibitions, 
and  also  serve  to  fully  identify  my  pupils  whenever  they  call  upon  me  for  a  private  inter- 
view.   Send  ONE  DOLLA'R  without  delay,  for  one  year's  subscription,  to 

EUGEN   SANDOW,    Boston,   Mass. 


FREE 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 

readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

Good  for  30  davs. 


A  Beautiful  Imported  China  Tea  Set  (56  pieces),  or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  articles 
too  uniuerous  to  mention,  ••'RKK  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  fiOc.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Cireat 
.\merican  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  Thisadvtrtisement 
must  aocompan.v  order  by  mail  or  at  store. 


THE   GREAT 

.  O.  Box  289. 


AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Yesey  Street,  New  Vork. 


HAPPYFOOT  ,„"*,"„ 


WILL 

vou 

TRV 
IT?. 


There  are  twenty  reasons  why  the 

EZYBED  EE^trSSx  MATTRESS 


is  superior  to  any  other.  The  chief  reason  is  that  it 
is  the  only  perfectly  hygienic  mattress  made.  Will 
you  try  it  30  nights  free  at  our  expense?  Send  for 
book  and  trial  offer. 

THE  A.  A.  Bohnert  Co  .  Dept.  G  .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Readers  of  The  LmiuRT  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SHAVING 


The  lather  of  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick   acts  like   rich  cream  to 
the  hot  or  irritated  face.    It  is 
soothing,     comforting,     re- 
freshing,    and      antiseptic, 
and   makes    shaving   really 
enjoyable. 

Price,  Twmty-five  Cenls,  of  all  Druggists. 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastoobury.  C«. 

LONUO-J  I'AKIS  DRtiDBN  b^DStY 


"^^W/Vb '\k\l}\3V^ 


With 


TFDRY'^    Comfort. 

■  ^F*rm  m     «9     ecouoiuy 

QAFFT^f  «n»* 

•"*■  ^  •   ■      cleanliness 

.  ^  _„-M.  1  DA^nO  (li'mniid  It.  You 
jC  1-BO  ^^L  f***^ %Jr%  may  lia-^e  trie<l 
V  ^  others,  but  do  not  juds,'e  Terry  s 

by  that  standard.  It  l8  safe,  autumntieally 
adjusted,  easily  sliarpeued  ""d  cleaned. 
No  set  s<Tews  or  hinges.  Compact  as  a 
watch.  Kazor  in  tin  bo.t,  «1  f)0.  Kazor  in  Jlorocco 
Ca>e,  •2.00.  Autoniatio  stroiipintr  niarhino  and 
strop,  »te  00.  Send  tor  FKtK  booklet  on  reasons 
for  seil'-^havinpf  and  how  to  ust;  a  razor. 

^     THK  TKRKY  MFG.  COMPANY. 
137  Michigan  Street,  Toledo,  O.,  U.S.A. 


The  Economist  Training 
School  is  the  only  window 
trimming  school  in  the 
world,  and  has  more  call 
for  graduates  than  it  is  able 
to  fill.  We  have  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped 
school,  where  students  are  taught  in  person.  We 
also  teach  by  mail  Window  Trimming,  Ad.  Writing 
and  Card  Sign  Painting.  This  school  is  endorsed  by 
the  best  merchants  in  America  because  it's  practical, 
and  its  students  are  eagerly  sought. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Economist  Training  School,  134-138  West  14th  St. 


WlUard  II.  Bond,  Preoident. 


New  Tork  City 


"  The  Koblnoor  In  California's  crown." 

MOUNT  SHASTA. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  of  its  Icind 
than  Mount  Shasta,  covered  with  snow  and 
glistening  ill  the  sun.  Thousands  have  traveled 
across  the  continent  to  see  it,  and  felt  well  re- 
paid for  their  time.    The  way  to  reach  it  is  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections.  Mount  Shasta  is  only 
about  four  and  a  half  days  from  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  every  lover  of  this  country  should 
see  it. 

For  details  of  rates  and  trains,  see  a  ticket 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central. 

A  copy  of  '•  America's  Winter  Resorts  "  will  be 
sent  tree,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  Tork 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


itriUe  wUliout  ■.  r  the  action  of  the 

Arbitration  Cull  ■ 

I'rckiilent  Kookevelt  Hrrtves  in  Washington. 

November  aa.  -  The  I'resident  makes  three 
kpeeclies  in  Philadelphia. 

November  23.— Tiu-  ['resident  is  conferrinsf  with 
Kepublicun  Ic.iderx  m  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  a  tfeneial  and  effective  plan  of  legislature 
for  the  coming  session. 

The  freight  blockade  at  Pittsburg  is  broken. 

AMERICAN    DKPK.NDENflKS. 
November     1^.  —  Hhilifptnei :      The     Philippine 
Ciovernment   has  further  advanced  the  rate 
of  exchange   because   of   the  continued   de- 
cline in  silver. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  ;  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 
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THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  767. 

LXXXV.-MOTTO:    "  Tyrotry." 

Black— Three  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
6Ki;8;6Si;5kSi;2Pp4;  3P4;3p2P,; 
7Q. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  768. 

LXXXVl.— Motto  :  "  God  save  the  King.    B." 
Black— Five  Pieces. 


V 


■ 


p* 


Bag     "^  WM 


i 


i 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

iSb2B2;3P4;2PiP3;4kpKi;2Q3Ps; 
2  P  P  2  P  I ;  7  S  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Only  SIO  a  Month  to  Own  a  L,ot  in  the  Most 
Charming  Suburb  of  New  York. 
Edwin  Marhham,  author  of  "  The.  Man.  with  the 
Hoe,"  September  5,  1902,  says :  "  I  have  lived  over  a 
year  at  Westerleigh  ...  the  most  charming  suburb  of 
New  York  City."  For  an  investment,  Westerleigh  affords 
decided  advantages.  See  "Holiday  Offer"  page  facing 
6rst  page  of  reading. 


RAZALL 


uoose:     i_E:>EkF- 

SYSTEIVI 

Write  for  our  book.  Systematic  Accounting,  which  explains 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  G.  Razall  Mlt.  Co.. 
418-415  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wl». 


Nobody  else 
apparently  dares 
put  his  name  on 
his    lamp    chim- 


neys, 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

EUROPE 

PERSONALLY   CONDUCTED 
ALL    INCLUDED  :^= 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Comprehensive  Tours— A  few  vacancies. 

Railroad  and  steamship  tickets  by  all  linefi,  anywhere,  any 

— *-     Programs,  information,  and  estimates  for  travel  bj 


route 
mail  free. 


R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

113  BROADW.W,  NEW  YORK 
26  SCHOOL  STKEKT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
220  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
JAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book. 

'  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ?  " 

The  electrical  field  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
advancement.  We  teach  Electrical  Engineering,  Elec- 
tric Lighting,  Electric  Railways,  Mechanicnt  Engineer- 
ing, Sleam  Engineering,  Mechanii-al  Drawing,  at  your 
home  by  mail.  Institute  endorsed  by  Thos,  A.  Edison 
and  others.  Electrical  Engineer  Institute, 
Uept.  4,  Si42  West    2Sd  e>t.,    New  York. 


Ifl 


I  to 


1  want 
^  know  how  to  do  your 

advertising  at  less  cost,  if  you 
,^  wish     to    become    an     ad-writer    or 

^^  manager  at  Jio  to  $ioo,  if  you  wish  to  gain 

knowledge  that  will  positively  increase  your  talary  or 
Income,  if  you  wish  your  ton  or  your  daughter  to 
learn  a  dignified  and  quickly-profitable  profession, 
send  thre^  i-cent  stamps  for  prospectus  and  read  In  It 
the  terms  on  which  I  give  a  fesitivt  guarantu  •/ 
increased  earnings. 

LCHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES.133-1  Nassau  St.,  New  York;, 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
iD<;  can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoo 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 
>  ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  sample! 
of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

1  A  WTON  /^  CCi      so  'e«*y  8t„  New  York. 
^/\Vy  IVl-N   Ct  ^V.,  5gjj,jjJornStreet,Chlc»tO. 


Onr  200-pag6  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stammerinf 
8ent  Free  to  any  address.  £nclose  6  cents  to  pay  postaffflw 
Lawia  STAHHBKina  School,  ng^  Adelaide  6t.f  Detroit,  Mioh. 


^^r^e^iylfull'M  Thoiiipson's  Eye  Wattr 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  ^ 
INSURANCE 


goes  with  our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krementz&CoM'Jfe^arr.'N*.''/: 
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Problem  769. 

LXXXVII. -MOTTO:    "Marte." 
Black  -Five  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

8;    4P3;    piSbRs;    3k4;    iPiBirPi;    8; 
K  P  Q  5  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  770. 

LXXXVIII.— Motto  :    "  Good  hunting." 
Black — Three  Pieces. 


White — Five  Pieces. 
iB6;8;2Ss;3k4;3S4;Q7;8;ssKb. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  7SS.    LXXIII.:    B-B  4. 

No.  756.    LXXIV.:    K— Rsq. 

No.  757.    LXXV.:  Author's  Solution  :  R— Q  B  7. 

Second  solution  : 
B— B  3  ch  Q— Q  B  4  ch  Q  x  B  P,  mate 


K— K3 


K-Q3 


Ktx  B 


R-Q4 
R— Q  7  ch 


Q  X  R,  mate 


Q— Q  Kt  4,  mate 


K-K3 

No.  758.     LXXVI.:    Author's  Solution  :     Kt— Kt  7. 
Second  solution  : 
R(B  6)  X  P  ch     Kt  X  P  ch  Q-K  Kt  5,  mate 

3-  —. 


QxR 


K— B  3  or  4 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  iM.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barrv, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  W^hite,  New  York  Citv  ;  K.  Kentinb, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  I.  C.  J.  Wainwrigh't,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  A.  G.  Massmann, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O  ;  W.  W. 
S.,  Kandolph-Macon  Svstem,  Lvnchburg,  Va.; 
A  Knight,  Tyler,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ; 
W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 

755:  W.  A.  Walker,  Bloomington,  III.;  T.  O.  B., 
Franklin,  Va  ;  W.  L.  Grogan,  Sweetwater,  Tex. 

Z55i  736:  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
"Twenty-three,"    Philadelphia;    J.    E.    Wharton, 

I.arge  Profits  in  New  York  Citv  Real  Kstate. 
A  Lot  in  Westerleigh  Only  »10  a  Month. 

Edward  J.  Wheeler,  Editor,  Liternri/  J>iqest,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1902,  says  :  "  I  have  resided  in  Westerleigh 
ten  years  .  .  .  purchased  lots  and  built  a  house  for  my 
family.  I  have  no  regrets  for  my  course.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  make  a  home  and  rear  a  family."  See  "  Holi- 
day Offer  "  page  facing  first  page  of  reading. 


Get 

Perfect 

Health 


Health  is  the  most 
precicus  possession 
you  can  have. 

It  means  that  every 
organ  of  your  body  is 
doing  the  work  it 
was  created  to  do. 
There  is  co-operation 
between  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  liver ,the  stomach, 
which  makes  them  all 
work  together  har- 
moniously. 

There  is  joy  in  the 
blood    which      leaps 

through  the  veins  carrying  to  each  part  of  the  body  the  nourishment  it  needs,  and  taking  to  every  other  part 
the  glad  message  that  "  AH  is  well  !  " 

If  any  organ  of  the  body  is  not  doing  its  work  properly,  it  is  weak.  I  can  strengthen  it.  My  methods 
are  simplicity  itself.  I  say  Give  that  organ  |)roper  food,  water,  exercise,  ventilation  and  rest,  and  it  will 
resume  Us  work  "  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  extensive  practice,  1  have  learned  just  HOW  to  apply  these 
principles  to  every  possible  case. 

I  will  give  you  my  opinion  of  your  case  FREE,  if  you  will  write  to  me  fully.  My  literature  is  also  to  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

AN    UNSOLICITED    TESTIMONIAL 

St.  Vincent's  Rftrbat,  Harrison-,  N.  Y.,  November  lo,  1902. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Thomas  :  — I  went  to  your  office  June  5th  last,  complaining  of  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation and  other  pains  and  aches  that  usually  accompany  these  diseases.  My  weight  then  was  exactly 
130  pounds.  To-day  after  five  months"  treatment  and  tlie  use  of  your  celebrated  bread,  I  weigh 
175  pounds,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  am  a  perfectly  healthy  man  in  every  respect.  I  not  only 
feel  ten  years  younger  but  my  friends  tell  me  I  look  it.  Mydyspepsia,  constipation,  pains  and  aches 
are  all  gone,  and  that  too  without  having  taken  one  drop  of  medicine  to  produce  the  above  results.  In 
fact  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  as  well  in  all  my  life  as  I  do  at  present.  Distinguislied  doctors, 
whom  I  consulted  before  I  called  on  you,  told  me  1  must  build  up.  They  prescribed  tonics,  etc.,  for 
that  purpose,  but  with  little  or  no  results.  Immediately  after  commencing  your  treatment  I  began  to 
improve  rapidly,  gaining  one  pound  a  day.  I  am  still  gaining  in  weight,  although  of  course  much 
more  slow'y  as  1  have  reached  my  normal  weight.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you,  dear  Doctor,  that  I  am 
gratified  and  thankful  beyond  measure  and  that  I  shall  never  fail  to  sound  your  praises  and  the  won- 
derful benefits  your  treatment  has  conferred  on  me.  Wishing  you  many  years  of  successful  practice  in 
the  medical  profession  and  thanking  you  again  for  your  personal  kindness  and  courtesy,  I  remain,  dear 
Dr.  Thomas,  Yours  very  respectfully,  REV.  P.  MEE. 

P.  S. — This  letter  is  unsolicited  and  you  can  do  wliat  you  please  with  it. 

DR.  THOMAS'  UNCOOKED  BREAD  ^^^''1::^'^^^;.'^^:!;'::^ 

cents  for  sample  or  50  cents  for  24  cakes.     Wholesale  rates  on  application. 

I/you  have  written  me  and  have  not  received  a  reply ,  your  letter  has  not  been  receiz'ed.     Try  again. 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  nuts  and  other  natural  foods  to  any  one 
desiring  them.  

JULIAN  P.  THOMAS,  M.D. 


Dept.  K.  26  West  94th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MONEY  EVENINGS. 

5Ien  eniployt'd  durint;  llie  clay  ran  niaki'  money  even- 
ings giving  iiublic  e.\hil>ltiong  with  .Mitcic  Lttntero  or 
BteriMiplleitn.     Little  c-apital  needed. 

Write  for  particulars.    260  page  catalogue  FREE. 
Mc-\LL18TER,  Mr^.  Uptlclaii,  4»  Nunsau  8t.,  A.  Y. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  poK»es!i  a  fair  educaiioD,  whv  Dot  tiiiltze  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowde'l  profes-^ion  |>aTiog  $15  to  %.\h  weekly  7     Situniiotia 
alwara  obt.iiti;ible.     We  iire  tbe  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL,    Philadelphia 


nilFAD   RATFQ    California,   Washington,  OreRon, 
UnCMr    nH  I  tw   Colorado.      We   secure  reduced 
rates  on  household  goods  of  intending  set  tiers  to  the  above 
States,      Write  for  rates.      Map  of  Cnlifomia,  FKEE. 
TBA^S•l'O.^TI.\K.^TAL  FKKIGUT  CO.,'  345  Dearborn  St., t'hingo. 


FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 

able  rates.    Hotel  Voroua, 


Good   Board    for    sen- 
sible people,  at  reasou- 
Avcn  Park,  Fla. 


TOKOLOGY 


COMPLETE  LADIES' GUIDE 

By  ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM.  M.D. 

I'repaid  I'loth,  $2  ii  ;  Morocco,  $J.75 

^^^^^^-'  r>0o,000  8old. 

I.izzie  M.  .\rmsIronK  writes:    "If  I   knew  1  wa*  to  l)C  the 

niollierof  iniiunierHlile  rhildren  it  would  have  no  terrore  for 

me.  so  great  is  my  conllcienee  in  the  science  of  ■  Tokolosy.'  '• 

"  Next  to  tbe  Bible  the  best  book  ever  written." 

Satuplf  Paijc.s  Frt-e 
Stockham  Publishinij:  Co.,  58  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  aro  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


HORRID  HANG-NAILS  are  homely  and  they  hurt! 

How  to  prevent  them.  How 
to  care  for  the  nails,  to  keep  them  in  shape,  and  properly- 
polished — your  own  or  your  friends — is  told  in 

My  Maid's  Manicuring  Manual 

Prift  lOf.  (coin  or  stamps).  J.tV ,  DEE  i-  CO.,  1 131  Broadway.  .\.  I^ 
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756:  H.  A.  Knepper.  SiuUK  Citj".  I«. 

1-  n,  PhilaJelptiia 

1  ,    •  — M    M  ;    "tiood,  if  not 

br  •     1'  ,    ••  I'lfilv    work   all    throiinh" 

F.  >  .iiic  cli.»c  •tries,'  biu   lUitlunK   in   the 

pU.    ...  M    W.  B.,     -  Kather   hli^ht  " 

A.  f    W  ;  -  •     K.  K  ;  "  Key-move  not  too 

near  the  sui  iir  orthodox  example  "    J    f. 

J.  W; -iXcou.iacirtble  merit  "—A  K;  "  Common- 
place "-W.  k    I 

Tjii^Vei  "MM;    "  A  clever  ruse" 

O.  U  ;  -N'l.'  ■,  but   pure  Chess"— I".  S.  F.; 

"  V<  V      W.;    "Very    Kootl"     K     K; 

"  (,  (^  •  Bristol  '  tvpes,  afterplav  quitf 

ora ,        .   J.    VV.;    "(J. Mia"     A   K  ;  "  Alllio 

easy.  It  IS  one  oi  the  best  2-ers  "— \V.  K.  C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  C.  B  E.  got  735- 
738  ;  Miss  L.  V.  Spencer,  Blackstone,  Va.,  751. 

Lasker  in  Philadelphia. 

While  in  I'hiladelphia,  the  Champion  played  one 
consultation  game  with  A.  K  Robinson  against 
four  of  the  strongest  playei  s  of  the  Franklin  club  : 
W.  K  Shipley,  M.  Morgan,  D.  Stuart,  and  C.  J. 
Newman.  The  Ch.impion  won  in  tine  style.  The 
next  game  with  Charles  S.  Martinez,  the  Frank- 
lin's champion,  was  at  the  43d  move  simply  a 
Draw,  but  Lasker,  trying  to  win,  either  under- 
rated his  adversiiry  or  overrated  his  position,  and 
lost.  Mr.  Martinez  has  the  distinguished  honor  of 
winning  the  only  game,  single-handed,  from  the 
World's  Champion  since  the  latter  came  to  the 
United  States.  The  next  game,  with  the  redoubt- 
able Hermann  G.  Voigt,  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  Voigt  sacrificed  a 
Knight,  hoping,  thereby  to  get  a  strong  attack. 
But  the  Champion  saw  the  right  replies  to  Voigt's 
moves,  and  foroed  the  Franklin  man  to  "give  it 
up."  In  the  Mercantile  Library  Chess-rooms,  the 
Champion  played  twenty  games  simultaneously. 
These  do  not  represent  games  against  twenty 
players,  for  each  player  was  permitted  to  gel  his 
friends  to  help  him.  The  outcome  was,  Lasker 
■won  17,  drew  2,  lost  i.  In  the  Franklin  club,  he 
met  twenty-one  strong  players,  winning  15,  draw- 
ing 5,  and  losing  i  to  S.  W.  Hampton.  The  last 
game  in  I'hiladelphia  was  with  W.  P.  Shipley, 
which  Lasker  won.  The  summary  shows  that  the 
Champion  played  one  consultation  game  ;  three 
single-handed  games,  winning  2  ;  41  simultaneous 
games,  winning  31  drawing  7,  and  losing  2.  Verily 
a  wonderful  performance.  In  T/ie  North  Ameri- 
can, Reichelm  tells  us  of  Lasker's  methods  : 

"  Lasker's  methods  of  working  out  a  plan  are 
not  those  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  employ. 
His  brain  is  keen  and  iexact,  and  he  treats  every 
position  as  a  mathematician.  His  style  of  Chess- 
thought  was  plainly  in  evidence,  when  he  con- 
sulted audibly  with  A.  K.  Robinson.  With  the 
refined  courtesy  peculiar  to  kings  he  received 
every  suggestion  with  attention,  and  pointed  out 
its  flaw,  if  any  existed.  On  the  vast  sea  of  con- 
jecture, an  undeveloped  board,  he  moves  with  the 
slowest  and  most  studious  care.  'Perhaps  this 
move  is  the  best.'  'We  must  try  to  weaken  their 
Queen's  Pawn.'  'This  play  will  exercise  a  slight 
pressure  on  their  Queen's  wing,'  may  be  taken  as 
sample  expression  of  the  World's  Champion.  He 
advises,  in  effect,  to  take  care  of  the  very  small 
advantaijes  and  the  greater  ones  will  conie  tum- 
bling along  after  a  while." 

In  the  great  Correspondence-Match  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  latest  score 
shows  that  Pennsylvania  is  23  points  ahead. 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — - 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


"so\?e!vfsiTif  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Special  Offer 

to  all  Bible  readers -clergymen,  Sunday-school  ;teachers,  Y  MCA 
leaders,  and  laymen.  For  the  purpose  of  interesting  new  readers 
we  are  making  a  special  price  on  a  ^ 

THREE  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  '"*" 

The    Biblical    World 

the  only  illustrated  monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  Bible     rSfi^i}^. 
study,    and   the    recognized    authority    on    modern    and   progressive 
methods  of  Scriptural  investigation. 


[November  29,  1902 
.  BIBLlCAL^^Ol 
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•  ■■  «t(H                          ^y 
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WE  WILL  SEND  A  THREE  MONTHS'  TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

Ai\d  a  beautiful  picture 
for  25  cei\ts 

The  picture,  of  which  we  show  a  small 
reproduction,  is  a  Photo-Engraving,  9x11 
inches,  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  It 
is  suitable  for  framing.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Send  in  your  order 
NOW. 

Cbc  University  of  £blc4go  Press 

5744  Ellis  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


THE  WEIS 


ENVELOPE 
SCRAP  BOOK 


The  Greatest  Convenience  of  the  Age. 

Everything  tlkd  and  indexed  so  you  can  find  it  instantly. 

'^      — — -  poR  CLIPPINGS 

For  cUppinyrs  and  sketches, 
cooking  recipes,  t'tc.  Will  hold 
and  index  for  ready  reference 
from  500  to  1,000  clippings  (20 
envelopes).  Is  bound  in  Vellum 
de   Lu.\e;     stamped   side   and 

back  ;  size  fix  10.    Only  To  cents  at  stationeis'  or  from  us, 

prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO.. 130  LaGrange St., Toledo, 0. 


MUNDORFF'S  NEW  LENS 
NEERANFAR  AND  FARANEER 

A  bifocal  ground  in  one  solid  piece  of  glass  for  read- 
ing and  distance.  No  cement  to  blurr  or  to  get  loose. 
Absolute  oomfort,  not  obtained  in  any  others 
and  less  visible,  heretofore  pronounced  impossible  to 
make.  THEODORE  MUNDORFF,  Manufac- 
turing Optician.  1167  Broadway,  New  York, 
also  at  30  Fifth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


lllTlinpQ  I  TheX.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision.est'd  1890.  Unique 
AU  I  nUnO  ■  in  position  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 
of  MSS.  Circular  D.  DK.  TITUS  M.COAN,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.City. 


resc^ne^ 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip.  Hay 
Fever,Diphthcria,Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  gives 
the  higliest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  Oruceists. 
VAPO-CRESOLEXE  CO..  180  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


The  Motley 
Ear=Drum 

is  the  mo5t  recent  and  most 
effective //I v/s/6/e  device  for 
the  relief  of  deafness.    It 
is  easily  adjusted,  com- 
fortable and  safe.    Send 
for  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Morley  Company,  Dept.  R, 
19  South  16th  St.,  Philadelphia 


DON'T  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT— YomElF. 

So  confident  are  we  that  you' II  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
MAKVELOCS  IMPKOTEMEST  IX  yOlK  HEAiTU,  EEKLLNUS  AJSO  COMPLEXION. 


WE  SEND  IT  ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL  t^^i^^^S'^^^i^^^r^ 


1904- STYLE 

QUAKER 


QUAKER 


FOLl»LN<i, 

HOT  AIR 

Ann  VAPOR 


BATH  CABINET 


OVER  1,000,000  SOLD.   A  Regular  Hot  Springs  Treatment  at  Home* 

FBODl'lES  l'LEA^U^KSS,  HEALTH,  VIGOU  AM>  A  UbAUTIFUI.  CUiUi'LIi.XlUN. 

Every  family,  doctor,  bospiial  should  have  our  Cabinet  for  bathiog  purposes.  Astonishing  are 
results.  It  opens  the  5,000,000  pores  of  the  skin,  sweats  out  all  the  impure  and  poisonoas 
matter  of  the  blood,  which  causes  disease,  equalizes  the  circulation,  and  keeps  it  strong  and 
vigorous.  You  enjoy  at  home  or  when  traveling  for  3c.  each  all  the  marvelous,  invigorating,  clean- 
sing and  puriftitig  eff'^cts  of  the  famous  Turkish,  hot  air  or  medicated  baths.  Tills  wonderful 
Invention  lonrs  every  organ  aiid  nerve  in  the  system,  makes  your  blonii  pure,  your  sh'ep  sound. 
Prevents  dlBease*  Cures  the  worst  cold,  and  breaks  up  all  symptoms  of  feTcrs, 
or  La  (xrlppe  often  with  one  both.  Reduces  obesity.  Cures  rheumatism,  neu* 
raig^Ia.  la  crippo.  malaria,  dropsy,  hroncliitis,  female  complaints,  blood,  skin,  nerve  and  kidney 
troubles.  Immediate  relief  eruarnnteed  In  worst  cases.  Our  head  steaming  attachment  b  autifies  comph  x;on, 
removes  pimples  and  blemishes.  Invaluable  for  catarrh,  skin  diseases,  asthma.  Description:  Niwly  im- 
proved. Made  finest  material,  steel  frame,  rubber  lined  and  handsomelv  finishrd.  Best  made.  Style  39['3 — ever  BOO.OOO  fold 
8t  $5.00  each,  reduced  to  98.30  complete.  Style  1904 — our  finest  and  best  $10.00  double  walled' Cabinet,  reduced  to  |6.10 
complete.  Best  heater,  medicine  and  vaporizing  pan,  100  page  $2,00  Health  and  Beauty  Book,  directions,  receipts,  etc., 
famished  FREE  with  eaeh  Cabinet.  $100  Head  Steamer  A'tachm-nt  only  65c.  Write  us.  Order  today.  You  wont 
be  disapjiointpd.  Guaranteed  os  reprcrsented  or  money  refunded.  We  are  responsible,  capital  $100,000,00- 
/.argest  n-anufacturers  in  tl,..  w,,rl.l.     DON'T   F.\II.  TO   WRITE  FOR 

AGENTS  WANTED,  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  I         Our  Valuable  Descrlpflvo  TTP'P'Cf"' 

SIOO.OO  a  Month  and  Expenses.  I         Book,  Testimonials.  Etc.,  JTa^^-J-* 

WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  682  World  Bld^.,  ClnclnnaU,  <K 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Published  Weekly  by 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companv, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  44  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post- Office  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  10  cents.     Foreign  postage,  $1.50  per  year. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  .iddress  label,  which  includes  the  month  named. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS.— Instructions  concerninp  renewal,  discontinu- 
ance, or  changre  of  address  shouKl  he  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  go  into  efifect.  The  exact  pf)st-ofTice  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  must  always  be  given. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES.— Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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MR.    ADDICKS   AS   VIEWED    AT   HOME. 

HE  poet's  idea  that  "distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view"  seems  to  be  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  newspaper 
view  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Addicks,  of  Delaware  ;  for  the  news- 
papers outside  of  the  State  are  wellnigh  unanimous  in  their 
uncomplimentary  opinion  of  him,  while  within  the  State,  where 
he  is  presumably  better  known,  some  of  the  papers  have  found 
in  him  many  noble  and  excellent  qualities.  Mr.  Addicks  him- 
self says  in  a  newspaper  interview  that  the  accusation  of  buying 
votes  in  the  last  campaign  "is  too  ridiculous  for  any  attention," 
and  he  declares  that  it  is  beneath  his  dignity  "to  answer  such 
baseless  charges."  This  authoritative  statement  was  coupled 
with  a  prediction  that  he  will  be  elected  to  the  Senate  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature.  He  added  :  "So  long  as  there 
is  breath  in  my  body  I  shall  try  to  obtain  my  election."  His 
persistent  efforts  to  make  his  election  sure,  which  have  been  a 
picturesque  feature  of  Delaware  politics  for  nearly  ten  years, 
have  at  last  given  him  a  majority  of  the  Republican  votes  in  the 
legislature,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  total  vote.  The  Republi- 
cans in  the  legislature  are  divided  into  two  wings,  the  Addicks 
wing  and  the  anti-Addicks  wing,  and,  like  the  wings  of  Darius 
Green's  famous  flying-machine,  they  fail  to  operate  in  harmony. 
Mr.  Addicks  thinks  he  can  make  them  work  together ;  his  oppo- 
nents say  he  can  not.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  land  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  if  not,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  sympathize  with  Darius. 

What  is  the  prospect?  Such  Republican  papers  ot  Delaware 
as  the  Wilmington  Ne^cs,  the  Newcastle  Xe^i'S,  and  the  George- 
town Si/sse.r  Republican  have  every  confidence  that  Mr.  Addicks 
will  again  fail  of  election.     Says  the  last-named  paper : 

"We  predict  that  he  will  not  secure  over  twenty-two  votes  and 
we  doubt  very  much  if  he  even  secures  that  many.  His  case  is 
hopeless,  and  it  is  surprising  that  any  astute  politician  should 
not  be  able  to  recognize  the  inevitable.  His  election  was  made 
impossible  by  the  new  constitution  when  it  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  legislature  by  districts.  His  continued  fight  will 
only  widen  the  division  in  the  party  without  improving  his 
chances  one  particle.  Of  course,  he  is  claiming.  He  always 
does.  He  has  been  since  1S95.  but  he  is  no  nearer  the  goal  than 
then   and   never   will   be.     Wheti    this   truth  is  recognized  and 


Addicks  forced  out  of  it,  then  our  trouble  will  end.  and  not  until 
then." 

The  Independent  and  Democratic  press  express  opinions  of 
similar  tenor.  "  In  the  name  of  our  sires,  of  the  honor  which  was 
once  ours,  of  Christian  citizenship,"  says  the  Smyrna  Call 
(Dem.),  "put  Delaware's  seal  of  condemnation  upon  this  inter- 
loping commercialist."  The  Sussex  Journal  (Dem.,  George- 
town) and  The  Tlchi'ware  Pilot  (Dem..  Lewes),  entertain  similar 
views  of  Mr.  Addicks  and  his  campaign.  The  Wilmington 
Star  (Ind.)  remarks  : 

"Delaware's  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate  are  the  highest  possi- 
ble tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  her  honor  and  integrity  as  an 
incorruptible  commonwealth,  and  let  us  say  further  that  those 
of  us  in  Delaware  who  value  character  and  conscience  above 
dollars  and  patronage  or  party  advantage  would  prefer  to  see 
those  seats  vacant  forever  rather  than  have  even  one  of  them 
occupied  for  a  moment  by  a  man  whose  moral  ethics  are  on  a  par 
with  those  of  a  horse-thief." 


Now   for  the  favorable  view  of  "the  perpetual  candidate,"  as 
Mr.  Addicks  calls  himself.     The  Wilmington  Sun  (Rep.),  which 
is  not  only  published  in  Mr.  Addicks's  home  town,  but  which 
carries  his   name  at  the  head  of 
its  editorial  page  as  editor,  con- 
tains   this    authoritative    state- 
ment : 


JOHN   EDWARD  ADDICKS, 

Who  seeks  to  represent  Dela- 
ware in  the  Senate. 


"The  cry  of  bribery  raised 
against  Mr.  Addicks  and  the 
Union  Republican  organization 
under  his  leadership,  is  a  false 
cry — the  cry  of  unscrupulous 
politicians,  whose  own  methods 
suggest  like  methods  upon  the 
part  of  their  opponents,  as  the 
only  plausible  excuse  or  ex- 
planation of  defeat.  They  have 
been  crying  out  in  a  well- 
assumed  horror  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  local  politics,  and 
while  the  law  of  the  State,  even 

the  organic  law,  fairly  bristles  with  provisions  and  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  bribers,  there  has  never  been  a  case 
proved,  or  a  conviction  secured  upon  such  a  charge — no  proof 
of  the  charged  wholesale  bribery  has  ever  been  presented  in  any 
court,  or  in  any  discussion  of  local  politics.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, justice  demands  that  the  people  of  other  States,  at 
least,  should  suspend  judgment  until  the  complainants  against 
Mr.  Addicks  have  proved  their  case.  If  that  only  fair  treat- 
ment is  accorded  him,  his  triumph  is  assured. 

"Contrary  to  the  anti-.\ddicksite  and  Democratic  contention 
the  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Addicks  in  Delaware  politics  has 
been  in  every  way  beneficial.  .  .  .  From  1892  the  vote  of  the 
State,  under  the  stimulus  of  Union  Republican  organization  and 
work,  has  steadily  increased  until  now  practically  all  the  voters 
of  the  State  are  enfranchised,  and  the  government  is  truly  a 
government  of  and  by  the  people.  The  contrarj-  of  this  had  been 
true  in  Delaware  for  fifty  years.  The  beneficent  effect  of  this  is 
everywhere  visible.  The  state  administration  is  capable,  hon- 
est, and  liberal.  The  people  respect  and  support  it.  Finan- 
cially, the  State  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  local  divisions  of  the  government: 
wherever  Republican  control  has  been  assured,  the  county  and 
municipal  control  has  improved.  The  county  finances  are  in 
better  condition — a   surplus   in   each   of   these   counties   where 
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.   tiiiencieti  have  b«en  the  rule — than  ever  before.     Incompetent 

'    '  been  weeded  out.     The  jjublic  inter- 

i  id  honestly  guarded,  and  confidence 
in  the  local  government  is  rising  and  deepening. 

•"I"  '  I  \' without  ft-ar  of  successful  contradiction, 

havi  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Addicks  campaigning 

as  the  leader  of  the  Union  Republicans  of  Delaware.  The  good 
f:i;'s   i:   '  •      character  of  the  campaigns  that  have  been 

.va^;  .1  >    been  successful  campaigns  in  a  successful 

war  against  any  anil  all  manner  of  political  evil,  and  presumably 
!  .o  had  the  characteristics  of  similar  campaigns  in  other 
>  .1  es.  They  have  had,  and  have  now,  the  supportof  the  people. 
The  people,  excluding  only  those  who  have  been  defeated  in 
p<ilitical  ambitions,  whose  prejudices  have  been  awakened  and 
whose  envy  has  been  aroused,  are  gratefully  and  cheerfully 
acknowledging  the  beneficent  changes  which  Addicksism,  as  it  is 
called  as  an  epithet  of  discredit,  has  produced  in  the  politics  and 
government  of  Delaware." 


COLOiVlBIA'S   DELAY. 

INSTEAD  of  complying  promptly  with  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  the  isthmian  canal, 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  evinces  a  desire  for  more  money 
than  the  Administration  at  Washington  thinks  it  ought  to  want 
for  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus,  and  now  proposes  to 
lease  the  strip  of  land  to  us  instead  of  selling  it  outright.  This 
attitude  has  provoked  some  talk  of  abrupt  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  us.  "If  this  matter  can  not  be  settled  by  amicable 
negotiation  in  which  the  rights  of  all  are  carefully  guarded,  it 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  some  other  way,"  says  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express  warningly,  and  similar  hints  somewhat 
menacing  in  tone  are  made  by  the  New  York  Sun  and  Comtner- 
cial  Advertiser.  More  papers  suggest  that  we  turn  to  the  Nica- 
ragua route  and,  leave  Colombia  to  ruminate  on  her  lost  oppor- 
tunity. Most  of  the  press  consider  Colombia's  attitude  merely  a 
"bluff"  ;  but  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  suggests  that  the  trans- 
continental railroads  are  behind  her  in  this  opposition  to  our 
terms.     It  adds : 

"Tljose  who  hold   this  latter  view  of  the  case  recall  the  pro- 
tracted and  mysterious  opposition  which  a  canal  bill  always  en- 


"  NO   KOOLIN'    NOW,    OR    I'LL  Li;T   THE   OTHER    FELLOW    HAVE   IT." 

—  The  Chicaf^o  Inter  Ocean. 

countered  in  Congress.  When  the  bill  finally  passed  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  it  did,  indeed,  seem  as  if  this  baneful  influence 
had  at  last  been  finally  beaten,  but  still  a  few  held  that  the  rail- 
roads would  yet  be  heard  from,  and  that  the  canal  would  still 
have  mysterious  obstacles  placed  in  its  path.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  opposition  now  encountered  in  Colombia  may  be 
traceable  to  the  transcontinental  railroads.  The  power  of  great 
railroad  combinations  is  far-reaching,  and  if  it  is  indeed  true 
that  some  such  influence  is  at  work  in  Colombia,  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  such  influences  have  stood  in  the  way  of  great 
international  agreements." 


The  New  York  Tribune  says  of  the  suggestion  that  we  turn  to 
the  Nicaragua  route: 

"Colombians  will  do  well  to  understand  that  a  proposition  to 
adopt  the  latter  course  would  not  be  what  is  called  a  '  bluff, '  but 
would  be  in  earnest,  and  they  should  also  take  into  account  what 
it  would  mean  to  them  and  to  their  country.  The  Nicaragua 
scheme  is  as  old  and  as  practicable  as  that  of  Panama.  It  has 
some  decided  advantages  over  the  latter.  It  would  be  little  if 
any  hardship  for  this  country  to  go  to  Nicaragua,  instead  of  to 
Panama.     Moreover,  under  e.xisting  legislation  the  President  is 


MOKE  G.\1EWAVS  THAN   ONE. 

-The  New  York  Herald. 

fully  authorized,  even  directed,  to  adopt  the  Nicaragua  route  if 
he  finds  the  Panama  route  for  any  reason  unacceptable.  Talk 
of  Nicaragua  is  therefore  not  idle.  And  the  adoption  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  would  be  disastrous  to  Colombia.  As  a  simple 
business  proposition,  tosay  nothing  of  diplomatic  considerations, 
it  is  not  supposable  that  any  one  would  undertake  the  building 
of  a  canal  at  Panama  when  the  United  States  was  officially  con- 
structing one  at  Nicaragua.  The  canal  which  the  United  States 
builds  will  be  the  only  canal  across  any  of  the  American 
isthmuses,  and  if  the  United  States  builds  at  Nicaragua,  Co- 
lombia will  have  no  canal  at  Panama  or  elsewhere  on  her  terri- 
tory, and  will  have  forever  diverted  away  from  her  the  rich  tide 
of  travel  and  or  commerce  that  will  flow  through  that  highway." 

But  Colombia  finds  a  defender  in  the  Baltimore  American, 
which  says : 

"The  fact  is,  the  position  of  the  Colombian  Government  has 
been  exaggerated.  It  has  always  said  that  it  did  not  have  the 
power,  under  the  Colombian  constitution,  to  make  the  concession 
demanded  by  tiiis  country,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  fact.  In  con- 
junction with  the  legislature,  it  is  said  that  the  gift  can  be 
made.  It  was  asserted  during  the  summer  that  in  war  times, 
when  the  legislature  could  not  meet,  the  Government  alone  could 
make  concessions.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Government  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  occupation 
of  the  isthmus  by  the  American  troops  was  anxious  to  make  con- 
cessions of  any  kind,  and  it  is  difficult  to  blame  it  for  such  an 
attitude.  As  the  occupation  advanced,  however,  and  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  United  States  became  evident,  as  well  as 
the  tremendous  advantages  the  Government  was  deriving  from 
such  occupation,  its  attitude  changed  and  cordial  relations  were 
restored.  In  reality,  had  it  not  been  for  American  occupation  of 
the  isthmus  the  Government  would  still  be  fighting  the  revo- 
lutionists, with  bright  prospects  for  the  latter.  This  was,  of 
course,  not  the  purpose  of  the  occupation,  but  it  grew  inevitably 
out  of  the  situation.  The  Colombian  Government  may  have 
acted  sulkily  at  one  time,  and  it  may  be  even  now  displaying  a 
sordid  and  grasping  spirit,  but  it  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  an  unwillingness  to  violate  the  constitution,  and,  except  to 
makeout  a.prima-facie  tenure,  concessions  yielded  b3Mt  contrary 
to  the  constitution  would  be  of  no  value.  Feverish  haste  about 
an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  is  unnecessary.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  time  for  obtaining  all  that  is  needed  from  Colombia 
and  also  for  building  the  canal." 
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COAL   CONTROVERSY   COMPLICATIONS. 

EVERY  week  of  the  coal-strike  hearing  seems  to  develop 
some  new  complication,  or  some  new  party  to  tiie  contro- 
versy. No  sooner  did  the  miners'  union  begin  its  side  of  the 
case  tlian  tlio  non-unionists  asked  for  representation;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  coal-road  presidents  attempt  to  settle  with  the 
miners  "out  of  court"  than  the  "independent  operators"  ap- 
peared, and  demanded  that  the  case  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mission. The  independents  want  the  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  "unlawful  practises,  oppression  of  non-union  men,  un- 
justifiable demands,  and  other  grievances  that  we  have  been 
suffering  under  since  1900,  when  the  union  first  took  possession  of 
our  property,"  and  made  the  point  that  if  the  settlement  be  made 
out  of  court,  "  it  will  be  an  absolute  and  distinct  surrender  to  the 
miners'  union,  and  the  troubles  above  referred  to  will  not  only 
be  continued,  but  so  magnified  as  to  be  absolutely  unbearable." 


Walking  Delegate:   "We're  tired  of  this  twenty-four  hour  business; 

what  we  want  is  an  eight-hour  day,  d'ye  hear  !" 

The  Sun  :  "But,  my  dear  sir,  the  immutable  laws  of  the  Uni " 

Walking  Delegate:   "Immutable  nawthing;  old  Uni's  laws  don't  go 

—see  '  It's  the  Union's  laws  that  count." 

—  The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

A  number  of  papers,  however,  demand  that  while  the  alleged 
iniquity  of  the  miners  is  being  investigated,  the  alleged  iniquity 
of  the  trust  be  also  brought  to  light.     Says  the  New  York  Times : 

"The  probability  is  tliat  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  closet  into 
which  the  commission  is  likely  to  look.  This  being  so,  it  can  not 
open  too  many  doors  or  inquire  too  curiously  as  to  what  may 
be  behind  them.  The  public  interest  will  be  served  in  the  fullest 
sense  by  bringing  them  to  light,  to  the  end  that  wrongs  may  be 
corrected,  abuses  reformed,  the  laws  enforced,  new  laws  enacted 
if  necessary,  and  the  consumer  given  such  protection  as  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  against  everything  in  the  shape  of  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade." 

The  action  of  the  operators  in  taking  the  case  from  the  commis- 
sion and  then  taking  it  back  again  is  considered  by  the  Spring- 
field Repiib/iciifi  only  anotlier  illustration  of  the  "stupidity, 
vacillation,  and  incoherence  "  with  which  they  have  managed 
their  side  of  the  case  all  along  ;  and  a  good  many  other  papers 
take  much  the  same  view  of  it.     As  the  Boston  Herald  puts  it : 

"The  sudden  flop  of  the  anthi-acite  owners  is  an  amazement  to 
the  country,  and  will  not  tend  to  do  away  with  the  popular  feel- 
ing already'  generally  turned  against  them.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  going  back  on  the  agreement  for  a  conference?  Until  bet- 
ter advised,  we  must  presume  that  those  reports  which  say  that 
Mr.  Baer  gave  the  order  to  quit  negotiations  for  a  conciliatory 
settlement  are  correct.     But  we   must   believe,  also,  that   Mr. 


Baer,  who  is  the  i)rcsi(lcnt  of  the  combine,  consented  to  the  inter- 
mission for  conference.  He  has  been  the  spokesman  Tor  the 
operators  all  along.  So  far  as  one  may  judge,  he  has  made  a 
worse  i)lunder  tlian  in  his  monstrous  declaration  alxjut  tlie  Chris- 
tian owners  to  whom  God  had  committed  the  property  of  the 
country.  For  months  he  has  been  proclaiming  that  no  agreement 
could  ije  made  with  the  mine  workers  because  the  mine  workers 
would  not  live  up  to  their 
agreement.  Who  are  now 
breaking  faith  and  repudi- 
ating their  own  proposition 
not  a  week  old?  Wayne 
MacVeagh  is  placed  in  an 
awkward  case.  The  last 
action  has  tiie  appearance 
of  wanton  trifling  with  the 
good  faith  of  the  commis- 
sion, not  likely  to  win  their 
confidence." 

A  view  more  favorable 
to  the  operators  is  seen  in 
the  following  comment  by 
the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser : 

"It  is  a  cause  for  public 
congratulation  that  the  at- 
tempt which  was  made  to 
settle  the  coal  strike  out- 
side the  commission  of  in- 
quiry has  failed.  The  in- 
dependent mine  operators 
who  caused  tiie  failure  by 
their  opposition  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country.  The  protest 
which  they  made  was  unanswerable.  It  is  true,  as  they  say, 
that  a  settlement  now,  before  the  operators  had  presented  a 
particle  of  evidence  on  their  side,  would  be.  in  the  eyes  of  tlic 
public,  a  confession  that  they  have  heretofore  been  guilty  of 
all  the  offenses  charged  against  them  by  the  mine  workers. 
Why  the  operators  were  willing  to  get  themselves  into  such  an 
attitude  as  this  passes  comprehension.  After  constant  assertion 
that  what  they  desired  above  all  else  was  to  get  their  side  of  the 
case  fairly  before  the  public,  they  no  sooner  got  a  cliance  to 
present  it  before  an  impartial  tribunal  than  they  made  overtures 
for  settlement  without  any  hearing  whatever.  Who  was  respon- 
sible for  this  extraordinary  proceeding?  Whoever  he  was,  he 
has  been  repudiated  by  all  the  operators  who  have  been  led  back 
by  the  independent  mine  owners  to  their  original  attitude  of  in- 
viting a  full  and  fair  inquiry  into  all  the  questions  involved  in 
the  controversy." 


THEY'RE   BOTH  GKOWINU,    BUT '. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 


^     ® 


HOME  OF  A  COAL  MINr-R. 
From  description  given   by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

—  The  Baltimore  Herald. 
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MRS.  EDDY  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE. 
"T  \  THEREFORE?  "  i«  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  Tlu  Chris- 
*  »  tian  Scitnct  Stntinet  bigned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Etidy.  written  as  an  explanation  of  her  recent  advice  in  regard 
to  treating  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  and  intended  ob- 
viously as  a  reply  to  criticisms  made  of  la-r  course  in  giving  such 
advice  (see  Thk  Literarv  Uiukst  for  Novenil>er  22.  p.  663). 
She  says : 

"Our  faithful  laborers  in  the  held  oi  Science  have  been  told. 
through  the  alert  editor-in-chief  of  J  he  Christian  Su'ence  Senti- 
nai  and  Journal,  that  '  Mrs.  Eddy  advises,  until  the  public 
thought  becomes  better  acquainted  with  Christian  Science,  that 
Christian  Scientists  decline  to  doctor  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases. ' 

•"The  great  Master  said.  '  For  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone 
me?'  He  said  this  to  satisfy  himself  whereof  he  spake  as  God's 
representative— as  one  who  never  weakened  in  his  own  personal 
sense  of  righteousness  because  of  another's  wickedness,  or  the 
minifying  of  his  own  goodness.  Charity  is  quite  as  rare  as  wis- 
dom, but  when  it  does  appear  it  is  known  by  its  patience  and 
endurance. 

"When,  under  the  protection  of  State  or  United  States  laws, 
good  citizens  are  arrested  for  manslaughter  because  one  out  of 
three  of  their  patients,  having  the  same  disease  in  the  same  fam- 
ily, dies  while  the  others  recover,  we  naturally  turn  to  divine 
justice  for  support  and  wait  on  God.  Christian  Scientists 
should  be  influenced  by  their  own  judgment  in  the  taking  of  a 
case  of  malignant  disease  ;  they  should  consider  well  as  to  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  case,  and  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  lying  in  wait  to  catch  them  in  their  sayings; 
neither  should  they  forget  that,  in  their  practise,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  they  are  not  specially  protected  by  law.  The 
above  quotation  stands  for  this:  Inherent  justice,  constitutional 
individual  rights,  self-preservation,  and  the  Gospel  injunction, 
'Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
foot  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 

"And  it  stands  side  by  side  with  Christ's  command,  '  Whoso- 
ever shall  smite  fhee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.'  I  abide  by  this  rule,  and  triumph  by  it.  The  sinner  may 
sneer  at  this  beatitude,  for 'the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  No 
God.'  It  is  known  that  the  good  young  student,  Mr.  Lathrop, 
after  he  was  prosecuted  for  practising  Christian  Science,  finished 
healing  the  cases  of  diphtheria  that  he  had  on  hand.  Statistics 
show  that  this  Science  cures  a  larger  per  cent,  of  malignant 
diseases  than  does  materia  in  edit  a. 

"I  call  disease  by  its  name,  and  have  cured  it  thus  ;  so  there 
is  nothing  new  on  this  score.  My  book 'Science  and  Health' 
names  disease,  and  thousands  are  healed  by  reading  its  name 
and  learning  that  so-called  disease  is  a  sensation  of  mind,  not 
matter.  Evil  minds  signally  blunder  in  divine  Metaphj'sics : 
hence  I  am  always  saying  the  unexpected  to  them.  The  evil 
mind  calls  it  'skulking,'  when  to  me  it  is  wisdom  to  'overcome 
evil  with  good.'  I  fail  to  know  how  one  can  be  a  Christian  and 
yet  depart  from  Christ's  teachings." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  regards  the  above  editorial  by 
Mrs.  Eddy  as  "a  characteristic  example  of  her  style  and  logic." 
and  remarks  that  "for  those  who  can  understand,  her,  the  deliv- 
erance is  doubtless  important." 

Certain  harsh  expressions  used  in  some  of  the  recent  press 
comment  on  Mrs.  Eddy  and  reproduced  in  these  columns  have 
called  forth  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  W.  D.  M'Crackan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Christian  Science  literary  bureau  of  New  York 
State.  He  writes  (in  7 he  Commercial  Advertiser,  November 
2S)  : 

"The  time  has  passed  when  would-be  critics  who  do  not  know 
Mrs.  Eddy  personally,  who  have  never  been  admitted  to  her 
home,  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  understand  her  teachings, 
much  less  to  live  by  them,  can  be  allowed  to  speak  authoritatively 
about  her  life  and  character.  Those  who  really  know  Mrs.  Eddy 
are  unanimous  in  expressing  love  and  admiration  for  her." 

In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  M'  Crackan  quotes  very  complimentary 
utterances  from  ex-Judge  William  G.  Ewing,  of  Illinois,  from 
Judge  Septimius  J.  Hanna,  and  from  "a  gentleman  well  known 


in  the  literary  profession"  (Mr.  J.  I.  C.  Clarke).     Judge  Hanna 

says : 

"Sjieaking  from  this  vantage-ground  [of  nearly  ten  years'  per- 
sonal acquaintance]  I  can  truthfully  say  that  intellectually  she 
[Mrs.  Eddy]  is  without  exception  one  of  the  most  acute  and  alert 
persons  I  have  ever  seen  ;  that  she  labors  incessantly  and  unsel- 
fishly for  the  cause  to  which  she  has  devoted  her  life,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  her  years,  she  performs  an  amount  of  labor 
each  day  which  if  known  would  seem  incredible,  even  if  done  by 
one  yet  in  the  adolescence  of  life.  As  to  her  religious  character, 
I  speak  my  profoundest  conviction  when  I  say  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  as  nearly  Christ-like  as  is  possible  to  a  denizen  of  this 
earth." 


PROHIBITION    OR    HIGH    LICENSE    IN 
VERMONT. 

VERMONT,  which  has  clung  to  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  for  fifty  years— no  other  State,  not  even  Maine, 
having  had  the  system  in  force  for  so  long  a  continuous  period— is 
soon  to  decide  whether  the  policy  shall  be  continued,  or  a  meas- 
ure for  local  option  and  high  license  shall  be  adopted  in  its  place. 
The  state  legislature,  week  before  last,  passed  such  a  substitute 
measure,  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  to  vote  on  it  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  January  next,  altho  apparently  their  negative  vote 
can  only  postpone  the  measure  a  few  months.  For  one  curious 
provision  of  the  referendum  act  is  as  follows: 

"  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  Ihe  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1903,  provided, 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  ballots  to  be  cast  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  be 
'  No,'  then  this  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1904." 

But  for  a  pledge  in  the  Republican  platform  to  submit  a  new 
measure  of  this  kind  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  legislature,  it 
is  reported,  would  have  passed  a  bill  known  as  the  Battell  bill, 
providing  for  a  dispensary  system.  This  bill  gained  great 
strength  among  some  members  of  the  legislature,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  who,  tho  they  did  not  approve  of  it,  consid- 
ered it  a  good  weapon  with  which  to  defeat  the  license  bill  and 
expected  that  it  would  be  easier  to  defeat  before  the  people. 
But  many  of  the  legislators  who  do  not  believe  in  local  option  or 
license  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  party's  pledge  and  voted 
for  the  license  bill,  while  admitting  that  they  will  vote  against  it 
on  the  referendum. 

Altho  the  bill  is  so  worded  that  whichever  way  the  vote  may 
go,  the  license  policy  must,  it  seems,  go  into  effect,  the  Spring- 
field Republican  remarks  that  a  decided  "  No  "  vote  next  January 
"would  be  considered  a  command  upon  the  next  legislature  (to 
be  elected  next  year)  to  repeal  the  bill.  "State  prohibition, 
fifty  years  old,"  declares  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  "is  the 
most  perfect  instance  of  bigotry  that  we  ever  knew  of."  The 
Omaha  Bee,  for  many  years  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  high- 
license  system  that  prevails  in  Nebraska,  says  that  the  removal 
of  Vermont  from  the  prohibition  column  "takes  away  from  the 
advocates  of  constitutional  and  statutory  proliibition  one  of  the 
principal  examples  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  point 
as  an  object-lesson  for  other  communities."     It  adds  : 

"The  repeal  of  the  prohibition  law  in  Vermont,  therefore,  sim- 
ply registers  anew  the  verdict  that  has  been  rejDeatedly  rendered 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  but  two  exceptions,  in  which 
it  has  been  tried  or  proposed.  If  any  one  were  convinced  that 
absolute  prohibition  is  the  only  solution  of  the  liquor  problem, 
this  would  indeed  be  discouraging  to  him  ;  but  proof  is  at  hand 
that  far  better  results  are  achieved  for  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance with  regulation  through  local-option  laws,  which  at  the 
same  time  throw  salutarj'  restrictions  about  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  j-et  avoid  the  creation  of  an  outlaw  business." 

The  New  York  Eveniiig  Post  observes  that  the  "complete 
conversion  to  the  local-option  idea  of  a  State  which  has  long 
been   given   over   to   the   hypocrisies    of    statutory   prohibition 
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should  do  much  to  strengthen  the  case  of  genuine  excise  reform." 
The  Boston  'Iransoipt  declares  that  "the  lesson  has  been  at 
least  learned  and  the  Prohibition  party  of  that  Slate  and  of  the 
country  is  dead." 

The  policy  followed  in  the  new  bill  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
operation  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  cities  and 
towns  will  vote  annually  on  the  question  of  granting  licenses. 
Fees  range  from  $500  to  $1,200.  Peculiar  features  are  provisions 
for  establishing  saloons  selling  only  malt  liquors  and  light  wines 
and  forbiddinig  the  treating  custom.  In  voting  whether  license 
is  to  be  granted  or  not,  the  voter  may  specify  whether  the  license 
is  to  permit  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  only.  The  commissioners, 
three  in  number  and  not  more  than  two  from  any  one  political 
party,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of  the  towns. 


LOW    RECORD    FOR   SILVER.  t^ 

WITH  silver  quoietl  at  46)^  cents  an  ounce,  the  lowest  price 
on  record,  and  with  silver  dollars  worth  intrinsically 
about  36  cents  apiece,  "the  distance  between  gold  and  silver  is 
greater  now  than  that  between  silver  and  tin,"  notes  the  New 
York  World.  And  the  Denver  Xeios,  published  in  a  State  that 
has  a  production  of  silver  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world  except  Mexico,  says:  "A  fall  of  not  many  more  ceiils 
would  be  sufficient  to  slop  production  at  mines  which  are 
operated  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  they  produce,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  operated  for  their  gold,  lead,  or  copper 
values,  or  because  their  ores  are  necessary  fluxes  at  the  smelters. 
It  would  be  felt  severely  in  three  or  four  of  the  camps  of  the 
State  and  by  the  smelter  trust,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  rail- 
ways."  This  low  price  for  silver  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  flooding 
of  the  silver  market  by  China,  in  paying  her  indemnily,  and  to 
the  prospective  closing  of  the  Mexican  and  Straits  Settlements 
mints,  and  the  actual  closing  of  the  Siam  mints,  to  the  white 
metal.  A  number  of  papers  are  demanding  that  Congress  place 
the  Philippines  at  once  on  the  gold  standard ;  but  those  who 
have  investigated  currency  conditions  in  the  Far  East  seem  to 
agree  that  the  sudden  introduction  of  our  currency  system  and 
ratios  of  coinage  into  the  islands  would  cause  more  derangement 
and  loss  than  the  continuance  of  the  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
that  they  now  have.  Judge  Taft,  Mr.  Conant,  and  Professor 
Jenks  agree  that  the  Piiilippine  currency  should  be  considered 
by  itself  and  treated  with  a  view  to  local  needs.  The  chief  evil 
appears  to  be  the  fluctualiou  of  the  price  of  silver,  rather  than 
the  low  price. 

Many  interesting  reflections  on  the  state  of  our  own  currency 
system  appear  in  this  connection.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"We  imagine  that  we  have  an  overflowing  Treasury,  and  so 
we  have,  but  it  is  overflowing  with  what?  Largely  with  silver 
coin  and  bullion.  According  to  the  official  statement  the  Gov- 
ernment held  over  $1,315,000,000  in  cash  on  October  i  of  this  year. 
That  enabled  us  to  set  aside  $150, 000,000- for  a  gold  reserve  and 
still  leave  a  cash  balance  of  $221,253,394.12  after  providing  for 
all  other  obligations. 

"But  to  get  this  very  comfortable  situation  we  counted  some 
thirteen  thousand  tons  of  silver  as  cash  to  the  extent  of  $506,- 
545,711.20,  when  the  market  valued  it  at  only  $i95.779.9i7-37. 
If  we  had  carried  this  on  our  books  at  its  market  price  we  should 
have  had  no  cash  balance  at  all  and  our  gold  reserve  would  have 
been  cut  down  from  $1 50,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  being 'on  velvet '  our  Treasury  would  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  actual  insolvency.  We  have  averted  that  calamity 
by  treating  as  a  substantial  asset  an  item  of  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  which  is  really  nearly  two-thirds  credit. 

"Fortunately  we  are  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  that 
feat  and 'get  away  with  the  goods. '  But  we  should  have  prac- 
tically no  more  difficulty  in  doing  it  if  the  price  of  silver  should 


drop  to  nothing,  so  that  a  silver  dollar  would  be  frankly  a  fiat 
coin,  owing  no  more  to  the  value  of  the  material  in  it  than  doei, 
a  brass  baggage-check." 


CHINESE    LABOR    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

''yUE   investigation  of  governmental,  educational,  currency. 

A  and  labor  conditions  in  the  British.  Dutch,  and  French 
dependencies  in  the  Far  East  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  has 
resulted  in  a  sheaf  of  valuable  facts  and  recommendations  now 
published  in  the  form  pf  a  report.  His  conclusions  on  self-gov- 
ernment among  those  peoples  were  given  in  these  columns 
November  8  (page  591).  Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  are 
his  conclusions  on 
Chinese  immigra- 
tion in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  believes 
that  the  admission 
of  Chinese  contract 
labor  would  benefit 
the  industries  of  the 
islands,  induce  cap- 
italists to  invest 
money  there,  and 
would  aid  the  l""ili- 
pinos  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  pros- 
perity. The  white 
man,  we  are  told, 
can  not  perform 
hard  manual  labor 
in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  native  will 
not,  so  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  China- 
man is  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 
At  the    same  time, 

however.  Professor  Jenks  would  keep  the  Chinese  pedlers  and 
merchants  under  strict  surveillance,  to  restrain  them  from 
swindling  and  bargaining  the  natives  out  of  all  their  money 
and  into  a  hopeless  condition  of  debt,  a  danger  that  seems  to  be 
very  real. 

The  Federated  Malay  states,  it  appears,  owe  their  exceptional 
prosperity  largely  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  contract  laborers, 
who  work  the  coffee  and  sugar  plantations  and  tinrmines.  The 
natives  would  not  do  this  work,  and  the  prosperity  aids  the  mar- 
ket for  native  wares,  so  everybody  is  satisfied.  The  contract 
laborer  seems  to  be  held  in  a  sort  of  semi-slavery  for  two  years. 
after  which  he  is  free  to  sell  his  labor  wherever  he  can,  which 
some  of  them  do  to  considerable  advantage.  Their  lot.  on  the 
whole,  however,  does  not  seem  very  enviable.  Quite  a  different 
state  of  afTairs  exists  in  Java,  where  the  complaint  is  that  the 
Chinese  merchants  are  getting  control  of  the  cities,  and  the 
Chinese  pedlers  are  victimizing  the  villagers.  The  tailors, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  skilled  workmen  of  every  kind,  and 
storekeepers  ai-e  Chinese,  and  the  most  rigid  restrictions  are 
enforced  to  keep  them  from  pushing  everybody  to  the  wall. 

In  brief,  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  appears  to  be  just  the 
reverse  of  the  situation  in  this  country.  Here  we  welcome  the 
Chinese  merchant  and  fear  the  Chinese  contract  laborer  ;  there, 
they  welcome  the  laborer  and  fear  the  merchant.  Those  wha 
wish  to  be  more  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  these 
colonies  will  do  well  to  send  to  the  War  Department  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  at  Washington  for  Professor  Jenks's  report, 
which  is  "Document  No.  16S." 

As  Professor  Jenks's  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  admis-' 
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sion  of  Chinese  in  the  PhilippineH  may  have  ««  iiiUKJitant  intlu 
en> .  '   ■         '     ion  the  following  paragraphs  from 

hia  .-,-.. , .  t ; 

" Rtcommeittiations.  —  For  these  reasons,  thtrifort- ,  it  is  reconi- 
mendeil  — 

"That  the  Philippine  commission  be  empowcretl  to  legislate 
regarding  tlic  admission  of  Chinese  labor. 

"That  a  eareful  registration  be  made  of  every  Chinaman  iutlie 
islands,  and  that  any  new  Chinaman  introduced  into  the  islands 
be  made  subject  to  a  penalty  if  he  is  found  away  from  his  regis- 
tered city  or  district  of  residence. 

"That  it  be  permitted  employers  of  not  less  than.  say.  twenty- 
five  laborers  to  bring  in  Chinese  under  contract  for  a  i)er:od  of 
not  over  three  years. 

"That  these  employers  give  bonds  to  secure  the  proper  lodg- 
ing, food,  and  treatment  of  their  Chinese  laborers,  as  well  as  for 
their  security  and  employment  at  the  work  specified  in  the 
contract. 

"That  they  further  be  under  bonds  to  return  each  imported 
Chinese  coolie  to  China  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract, unless  in  the  mean  time  the  contract  is  renewed  under  the 
special  permission  of  the  Government  granted  separately  in  each 
case. 

"That  there  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Philippines 
an  inspector  or  protector  of  the  Chinese  to  see  that  the  law  is 
rigidly  enforced,  both  as  regards  the  proper  care  of  the  Chinese 
coolie  and  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  Filipinos  and  others 
and  against  evasion  of  the  contract  by  the  coolie  absconding  and 
going  el.sewhere  in  the  islands  as  a  regular  inhabitant;  and, 
finally, 

"That,  while  the  present  law  excluding  Chinese  from  the 
Philippines  be  modified  as  indicated,  proper  care  be  taken  that 
the  Chinese  do  not  come  from  the  Philippines  into  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  believed  that  such  a  measure  would  result,  with  here 
and  there  an  individual  exception,  not  at  all  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  native  Filipino,  but  in  the  long  run  decidedly  to  his  bene- 
fit through  improved  business  conditions  in  the  islands,  which 
would  furnish  to  him  not  merely  abetter  market  for  his  produce, 
but  also  a  better  opportunity  for  engaging  in  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  and  which  accords  most  closely  with 
his  tastes.  The  development  of  business  in  the  islands  would 
increase  greatly  the  demand  for  stenographers,  telegraphers, 
drivers  of  horses,  boatmen,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  draftsmen,  clerks, 
and  employees  of  various  kinds  in  the  government  service  and 
in  the  service  of  the  larger  business  houses." 

Most  of  the  Manila  papers  seem  to  agree  that  Chinese  immi- 
gration is  desirable.  Says  the  Manila  Bulletin:  "Power  to 
import  Chinese  labor  for  fixed  periods,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipino,  is  what  we  want  and  need." 
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POLITICAL  TOPICS   IN   CARTOON. 


r  is  a  common  thing  for  our  professional  men  to  devote  a 
summer  vacation  to  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  a  scram- 
ble through  Eurojie.  It  is  something  new.  and  a  distinct  sign  of 
the  times,  to  find  a  European  professional,  and  particularly  a 
Frenchman,  spending  a  holiday  by  running  over  to  our  continent 
and  speeding  through  it  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Maitre  Decori.  the  well-known  Paris  lawyer,  is  the  hardy 
pioneer  who  has  instituted  this  practise.  He  managed  to  do  the 
round  trip  in  six  weeks.  He  has  now  returned  to  Paris,  and  has 
expressed  in  the  Figaro  his  delight  and  his  impressions  gener- 
ally, exhorting  his  fellow  professionals  to  follow  his  example. 
"  Do  not  hesitate, "  he  says  to  them.  "A  six  weeks'  holiday  will 
suffice  you  to  cross  some  admirable  country  and  gather  an  ample 
harvest  of  curious  observations.  But  you  must  make  haste  and 
seize  the  opportunity  while  English  is  still  spoken  in  America, 
for  before  long  a  new  language  will  be  born  there,  a  language 
made  from  the  murdering  of  English  by  thousands  of  German, 
Italian,  Slav,  negro,  and  Chinese  throats,  and  you  rijn  the  risk 
of  being  bewildered  in  the  presence  of  this  new  idiom  whose 
perplexing  syntax  nobody  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you." 

In  his  first  article  Maitre  Decori  gives  his  impression  of  New 
York.  It  is  interesting,  and  we  append  a  translation  of  .some 
extracts  from  it. 

"  F"or  a  long  time  I  sought  for  an  ensemble  impression  of  New 
York.  In  vain  did  I  wander  in  the  daytime  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  and  through  the  narrow  streets,  where,  during 
Stock  Exchange  hours,  a  whole  people  of  money  manipulators 
throngs  and  swarms;  in  vain  did  I  contemplate  the  rush  and 
flow  of  a  torrent  of  employees  on  Broadway  returning  to  their 
homes  after  office  hours  ;  in  vain  did  I  seek  on  Sunday  in  the 
multitude  in  Central  Park  or  in  the  evening  at  the  gigantic  fair 
at  Coney  Island.  I  divined,  I  felt  the  force,  the  power,  the 
wealth  of  this  people,  but  chance  had  not  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  a  synthetic  vision,  one  of  those  definite  visions  which  epito- 
mize all  the  confused  impressions  one  has  felt.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  caught  it  in  contemplating  New  York  from  the  top  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge :  there  I  had  a  revelation  of  this  formidable  and  almost 
superhuman  city.  ...  In  two  tremendous  strides  which  seera 
utterly  foolhardy,  this  bridge  crosses  the  East  River,  as  wide  at 
this  place  as  an  arm  of  the  sea;  but  that  doesn't  worr^'  the 
bridge,  which,  new  wonder  of  the  world  that  it  is,  snatches  from 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  the  honor  of  watching  great  vessels 
glide  between  its  supports.  Whatever  these  vessels  may  be,  it 
allows  them  all  to  pass  freely :  cargo-boats,  ferry-boats,  sailing- 
craft,  steamers  of  every  sort :  even  the  great  ocean  liners  would 
never  scratch   the  tops  of  their  highest  masts  against  its  under 

surface.  It  dominates  them 
from  all  its  height,  from  its 
hundred  meters  elevation,  and, 
between  the  two  rival  towns, 
opens  on  every  side  to  the 
multitudinous  circulation  of 
pedestrians,  carriages,  cabs, 
drays,  tram-cars,  and  railroads 
which  never  cease  to  cross  and 
recross  it. 

"It  was  from  the  top  of  this 
observatory  that  New  York  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  vision,  the 
old  town,  at  least,  down-town, 
the  cradle  and  the  brain  of 
this  giant  city,  a  boiling  cal- 
dron which  projects  power  and 
life  to  the  very  extremities  of 
tlie  cotmtr}'  and  of  the  world. 
In  a  violet  mist,  through  th« 
gusty  atmosphere,  it  rose  up 
before  my  eyes  ;  enormous,  ti- 
tanic-like fortresses  or  cathe- 
drals, the  square  masses  of  its 
twenty-story    buildings    stood 


.MAKING   HIM   FACE  THE  ISSUE. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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boldly  out  of  the  shade,  piercing  the  sky.  their  summits  aure- 
oied  by  the  vague  light  of  the  setting  sun.  And  persistently 
there  came  to  nie  an  image  of  so  many  cathedrals  celebrating 
the  divinity  of  creative  force  and  loudly  proclaiming  its  glory  to 
all  peoples.  From  every  side  electricity  flames  at  the  windows. 
illuminating  the  houses  from  floor  to  roof,  and  from  the  summit 
of  every  one  of  these  iron  cathedrals  a  twisted  pennant  of  smoke 
streams  forth,  incense  burnt  in  honor  of  the  Moloch  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Searcli  not  on  the  horizon  and  in  the  heavens  of 
this  city  for  the  pointed  silhouette  of  a  bell-tower  holding  its  pro- 
tective cross  high  above  the  homes  of  the  people :  the  temples 
that  mount  up  to  heaven  here  are  the  temples  of  business. 

"And  in  the  stretched-out.  ])iled-up  mass  of  its  houses  and 
workshops  and  factories,  the  city  cliants  the  hymn  of  work,  of 
effort,  of  creation,  of  gold.  In  reality,  it  is  a  single,  enormous 
factory,  a  giant  factory  which  flames  and  sluieks,  and  trembles 
and  whirs  with  incessant  convulsion.  Electricity  is  everywhere  ; 
in  the  tram-cars  and  railroads,  which  succeed  each  oilier  like 
lightning  flashes,  above  and  beneath  and  around  its  sparks  spit 
and  crack,  and  from  every  side  the  shriek  of  whistles  and  the 
tinkle  of  bells,  and  the  roar  of  steam  horns  sound  the  loud 
liosanna.  On  the  walls  of  the  buildings  gigantic  advertise- 
-meiits,  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  proclaim  the  same  glad 
-song,  crying  out  everything  that  is  produced,  offering  every- 
thing that  may  be  bought.  Under  my  feet  an  innumerable  fleet 
-of  boats,  like  flocks  of  birds  at  rest  but  ready  to  fly  off,  awaits 
the  infinite  variety  of  produce  that  it  will  bear  away  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  worlds,  as  the  good  greeting  of  modern  in- 
<lustry." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEGRO   .APPOINTIVIENTS    IN   THE   SOUTH. 

IT  has  not  been  customary  for  our  Presidents  to  issue  state- 
ments explaining  why  this  or  that  appointment  was  made, 
.altlio  not  infrequently  there  have  been  loud  calls  for  some  such 
•explanation.     The  storm  of  criticism,  when  there  has  been  one, 
has  usually  been  allowed  to  rage  unanswered  until  it  has  worn 
itself  out  and  become  forgotten  with  the  oncoming  of  new  events. 
'That  is  the  way  the  criticism  of  the  President's  appointment  of 
Mr.  Clarkson  as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  treated. 
But  in  the  case  of  two  more  recent  appointments  a  new  policy 
has  been  pursued.     When  tlie  newspapers  interpreted  the  Byrne 
-appointment  in   Delaware  as    an  indorsement  of   the  Addicks 
faction    (considered   in   these  columns   November  22,    p.  661),   a 
statement  was   issued  from  the  White  House  explaining  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  made  solely  on  the  ground  of  personal   merit 
.and   fitness  ;  and   later   the  criticism   of   the  appointment  of  a 
negro,    Dr.    William    D.    Crum,    to   be   collector  of   the    port  of 
■Charleston,   S.    C,    drew   forth    another    letter  of  explanation, 
written  to  a  Charleston  citizen,  in  which  the  President  states  his 
position   clearly  on   the   matter  of  negro  appointments.      The 
■citizen,  it  appears,  had  written  to  the  President  a  strong  remon- 
strance in  which  he  declared,  among  other  things,  that  "we  have 
sworn  never  again  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  African,  and  such 
an  appointment  as  that  of  Dr.  Crum  to  any  such  office  forces  us 
to  protest  unanimously  against  this  insult  to  the  white  blood." 
The  President's  reply,  which  occupies  nearly  a  column  in  the 
papers,  contains  the  following  paragraphs: 

"I  do  not  intend  to  appoint  any  unfit  man  to  office.     So  far  as 

I  legitimately  can,  I  shall  always  endeavor  to  pay  regard  to  the 

wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  each  locality  ;  but  I  can  not 

-consent  to  take  the  position  that   the  door  of  hope — the  door  of 

•opportunity — is  to  be  shut  upon  any  man  no  matter  how  worthy, 

purely  upon    the   grounds  of  race   or  color.     Such  an  attitude 

would,  according  to   my  convictions,  be   fundamentally  wrong. 

If,  as  you  hold,  the  great  bulk  of  the  colored  people  are  not  yet 

fit  in  point  of  character  and  influence  to  hold  such  positions,  it 

-seems  to  me  that  it  is  \-orth  while   putting  a  premium  upon  the 

•  effort  among  them  to  aciiieve  the  character  and  standing  which 

will  fit  them. 

"The  question  of  '  negro  domination'  does  not  enter  into  ihe 
.matter  at  all.     It  might  as  well  be  asserted  that  when  I  was 


governor  of  New  York  1  sought  to  bring  about  negro  domination 
in  that  State  because  I  appointed  two  colored  men  of  good  char- 
acter and  standing  to  responsible  positions — one  of  them  to  a 
position  paying  a  salary  twice  as  large  as  that  paid  in  the  office 
now  underconsideration — oneof  them  as  a  director  of  the  Buffalo 

exposition.     The  question  raised   by   you  and    Mr.  in    the 

statements  to  which  I  refer  is  simply  whether  it  is  to  be  declared 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  man  of  color,  no  matter 
how  upright  and  honest,  no  matter  how  good  a  citizen,  no  matter 
how  fair  in  his  dealings  with  all  his  fellows,  he  permitted  to  hold 
anyoflice  under  our  Government.  I  certainly  can  not  assume 
such  an  altitude,  and  you  must  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my 
view,  it  is  an  attitude  no  man  should  assume,  whether  he  looks 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  true  interest  of  the  white  man  of 
the  .South  or  of  the  colored  man  of  the  South— not  to  speak  of  any 
other  section  of  the  Union.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  from  every  standpoint  to  let  the  colored  man  know  tliat  if 
he  siiows  in  marked  degree  the  qualities  of  good  citizenship — the 
qualities  which  in  a  white  man  we  feel  are  entitled  to  reward — 
then  he  will  not  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  similar  reward." 

The  Boston  Transcript,  which  probably  leads  the  Northern 
press  in  readiness  to  aid  the  South  by  pointing  out  the  alleged 
mistakes  of  that  section,  says  on  this  occasion  : 

"The  fanatical  folly  of  the  South  is  most  strikingly  developed 
in  these  South  Carolina  remonstrances.  To  object  to  an  edu- 
cated colored  man  holding  office  simply  because  he  is  a  colored 
man  is  to  take  a  course  exceedingly  irritating  to  a  race  on  whoso 
continued  good-will  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  South  is 
dependent.  If  the  South  had  a  good  business  head,  it  would  see 
that  by  acquiescing  in  the  appointment  to  office  of  colored  men 
of  exceptional  talent  and  character  it  would  strengthen  its  hold 
on  the  colored  race.  But  the  South  never  had  the  business 
head,  and  apparently  never  will  acquire  it  or  want  to,  and  in 
that  lack  there  is  the  explanation  of  its  laggardness  and  odds 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

Equally  critical  remarks  on  the  other  side  might  be  quoted 
from  the  Southern  papers.  But  perhaps  the  most  calm  and  .sug- 
gestive treatment  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
editorial  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  : 

"Every  one  who  has  long  lived  at  the  South— or,  indeed,  in 
any  community  in  which  whites  and  blacks  are  thrown  together 
in  large  number — understands  that  there  are  certain  deep-.seated 
racial  instincts  which  can  not  be  eradicated.  These  instincts 
lead  even  the  best-tempered  and  most  conservative  white  men  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  their  own  race  ;  that  is,  to  prefer,  where 
11  other  conditions  are  equal,  to  be  governed  by  Caucasians.  In 
this  feeling — and  it  is  not  mere  prejudice — is  to  be  found  the 
reason  why  the  white  people  of  the  South  object  to  negro  post- 
masters, negro  collectors  of  ports,  negro  district  attorneys,  negro 
marslials,  and  other  negro  officials.  The  objection  is  not  merely 
that  the  negro's  skin  is  black,  or  that  the  conformation  of  the 
African's  features  is  different  from  the  Caucasians,  but  that 
there  is  a  something — forever  present  yet  not  susceptible  of  clear 
definition — that  makes  imperative  the  separate  development  of 
the  two  races  in  all  social  ways — even  in  all  civil  social  ways. 
This  at  least  is  a  conviction  that  can  never  be  erased  from  the 
brain  and  the  heart  of  the  Southern  people — or.  indeed  of  any 
other  white  people  who  have  been  required  to  live  near  negroes 
in  large  numbers.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, 'as  President  of  all  the  people,'  will  recognize  this  physical 
fact,  and  regulate  his  appointments  accordingly? 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  President's  position  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  delicate.  The  mere  fact  that  there  are  11.000,000 
negroes  in  the  United  States,  and  tliat  their  leaders  clamor  for 
political  recognition  of  the  race,  as  a  race,  in  contradistinction  to 
mere  citizenship,  weighs  heavily  in  the  President's  judgment. 
The  pressure  is,  of  course,  tremendous  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  a  life-long  Repui)lican 
and  a  man  of  Northern  training  tho  partly  of  Southern  lineage, 
should  be  inclined  to  yield  to  the  temptation  with  which  he  is 
confronted.  If  the  Southern  people  were  in  his  position  and 
could  see  the  situation  from  his  viewpoint,  they  would  in  all 
probability  sympathize  with  him  in  the  effort  he  is  making — and 
making  sincerely,  we  believe — to  solve  rightly  and  righteously 
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the  problem  he  has  attackeil.  He  is  face  to  face  with  the  politi- 
cal, if  not  the  moral,  necessity  of '  rcco^ni^iii^j '  the  negro,  as  a 
negro,  in  the  United  States.  He  is  Picsuleut  by  virtue  of  the 
Kcpublican  party  which  freetl  the  bondman  and  to  which  the 
frcedmcn  have  been  in  the  habit  of  l<M)king— tho  not  always 
with  success — for  encouragement  and  help.  In  view  of  ail  this, 
the  President's  {Misition  is  hedged  in  with  many  difficulties.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  what  is  the  wisest  thing  he  can  do  ;  but  we 
are  certain  chat  this  appointing  of  negroes  instead  of  equally 
good  white  Republicans  at  the  South  can  result  only  in  unpleas- 
ant friction.' 


FRIENDLY    ADVICE   TO   LABOR-UNIONS. 

I')I.EN"i'V  of  hostile  critics  stand  ready  to  point  out  tiie  faults 
of  the  labor-unions,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  can  witness 
the  "faithful  wounds"  inflicted  by  a  candid  friend.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  current  number  of  The  Iron 
Molders'  Journal  (Cincinnati),  in  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  tells 
the  trade-unionists  "some  of  the  things  they  shouUl  avoid."     Mr. 


FROM   PEIER   TO   PAUL. 


—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Wilson,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  a  labor-union,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  such  organizations,  thinks  that  "  it  is  no  part  of  a 
friend  to  hide  their  faults  or  pander  to  their  weaknesses,"  espe- 
cially when  "discussing  the  subject  with  trade-unionists,  as  we 
do  in  these  pages."  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  best  way  to 
remedy  trade-union  ills  is  to  talk  frankly  about  them.     He  says : 

"We,  unfortunately,  too  often  play  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  and  give  them  a  talking  point  from  which  to  justify 
their  charges  against  our  organizations  and  to  mislead  the  public 
as  to  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  trade  combinations.  ,  Trade- 
union  is  synonymous  in  many  minds  with  interference  with  a 
man's  business,  with  injecting  arbitrary  restrictions  into  its  con- 
duct, and  with  intolerance.  And,  to  be  candid  with  ourselves, 
our  actions  upon  small  things  sometimes  appear  to  justify  the 
allegations." 

Mr.  Wilson  deplores  the  unwise  exercise  of  authority  that  the 
union  sometimes  holds  over  the  individual  workingman,  and  he 
reminds  the  unionists  that  "when  such  compulsion  approaches 
tyranny  or  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  individual  liberty, 
it  invites  rebellion."  Trade-union  discipline  can  not  be  carried 
to  the  degree  "that  obtains  in  the  prison  or  the  military  bar- 
racks."  And  related  to  this  is  the  unwise  use  of  power  over  em- 
ployers. The  unwise  or  unjustifiable  use  of  such  power,  we  are 
assured,  "will  inevitably  bring  disaster  in  its  wake."  Further, 
this  power 

"must  not  be  used  for  revengeful  purposes,  nor  to  parade  our 


unionism,  for  it  will  arouse  a  feeling  of  resentment  among  em- 
ployers, and  alienate  the  sympathies  of  many  of  the  best  nieni- 
bers  of  the  organization  itself.  We  complain  of  the  treatment 
we  receive  at  the  hands  of  inconsiderate  and  exacting  employ- 
ers ;  we  should  not  ourselves  offend  in  that  respect  if  we  have 
the  opportunity." 

Trade-union  critics  like  to  talk  about  the  "limitation  of  out- 
put."    Mr.  Wilson  says  on  this  point : 

"Let  us  touch  upon  a  more  delicate  subject,  that  of  the  limita- 
tion of  output  about  which  so  much  is  said  by  hostile  authorities. 
While  it  is  not  true  that  such  limitation  is  carried  to  the  extreme 
that  the  enemies  of  trade-unions  allege,  instances  can  undoubt- 
edly be  cited  wherein  labor  organizations  have  arbitrarily  used 
their  power  in  that  direction.  We  are  all  very  ^familiar  with  the 
struggle  that  took  place  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  between  the 
Building  Trades  Council  and  the  contractors,  and  can  recall  some 
of  the  practises  and  arbitrary  restrictions  of  the  unions  that  were 
a  contributory  cause  to  the  rupture.  It  was  an  abuse  of  power 
and  brought  the  inevitable  reward.  An  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
ing limitation  of  output  is  indefensible.  So  is  an  arbitrary  and 
unreasoning  exaction  on  the  part  of  an  employer  or  his  repre' 
sentative.  From  the  latter  the  trade-union  is  justified  in  pro- 
tecting its  members  to  the  utmost,  but  in  doing  so,  unfortunately, 
they  decline  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  legislate  or  attempt 
to  legislate  too  close  to  a  line.  A  day's  work  can  never  be  arbi- 
trarily fixed  for  all  time  as  a  given  quantity,  and  there  must  be 
.some  latitude  permitted  in  all  fairness.  We  appreciate  full  well 
the  unfairness  of  the  employer  who  places  a  hustler  at  the  end 
of  the  course  and  makes  all  the  other  bricklayers  on  the  wal? 
keep  pace,  an<i  condemn  it;  but  that  would  not  justify  a  union 
of  bricklayers  in  saying  a  member  shall  lay  no  more  than  750 
bricks  per  day,  if  1,500  were  a  fair  day's  work.  That  would  be 
an  abuse  of  power  to  wliich  the  community  would  not  long  sub- 
mit, even  it  it  could  be  temporarily  carried  out." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Labor  Item. — The  wages  of  sin  will  remain  the  same  as  ever. —  The  New 
York  World. 

If  the  President  wished  to  hit  a  bear,  why  did  he  go  to  Miss? — The 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

It  being  reported  that  Venezuela's  rebel  generals  are  still  at  large,  we 
infer  that  only  the  private  was  captured,—  The  Detroit  News. 

This  year  Santa  Claus  will  need  a  soft-coal  antiseptic  when  he  faces  the 
chimney  proposition. —  Tlie  Saturday  Evening  Post.,  Philadelphia. 

When  Booker  Washington  has  convinced  the  negro  that  there  is  honor 
in  work,  he  might  turn  his  attention  to  the  white.—  The  Detroit  News. 

Mrs.  Molinf.ux  will  have  no  excuse  for  weepingly  confiding  to  the  tria) 
judge  that  she  never  knew  where  Roland  spent  his  evenin.gs. —  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  present  high  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  work- 
ing a  great  hardship  to  the  common  people  of  the  United  States.— 77/^  .S"/. 
J^ouis  Globe- Democrat . 

Thkre  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  has  called  on  his 
Uncle  Edward.  Many  men  call  on  their  uncles  about  this  time  of  year. — 
The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

In  SOUiH  America. — Tourist:  "You  certainly  do  have  a  great  many 
insurrections."  Native:  "Yes;  our  insurrections  are  as  frequent  as  your 
strikes,  but  fortunately,  not  as  serious." — Puck. 

If  the  Sphinx  is  crumbling,  the  American  up-to-date  idea  would  be  to 
let  a  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  to  construct  a  new  Sphinx  much  larger 
and  handsomer  than  the  oXd.—  Tlie  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

A  Great  deal  of  care  and  thought  must  be  expended  on  the  Christmas 
magazines,  since  most  of  the  publishers  still  insist  on  furnisning  some  read- 
ins  matter  to  go  along  with  the  pictures. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Wall  Street,  it  is  said,  needs  a  Republican  club.  Wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  the  old  one  Mark  Hanna  used  to  cany  down  the  street  when  the 
G.  O.  P.  needed  campaign  funds. —  The  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

The  next  great  strike  comes  with  the  Christmastide.  It  will  be  univer- 
sal and  even  President  Roosevelt  will  not  be  able  to  arbitrate  it.  The 
minors'  union  will  then  be  recognized. —  'The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Invigorates  the  Hair?— The  first  edition  of  "  Social  Hell"  is  gone  and' 
the  second  edition  is  ready  for  mailing.  Nothing  like  it  to  start  the  aver- 
age man.  Every  barber-shop  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy, —  The  Coming 
Nation,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

The  "jlection  of  the  Hon.  William  R.  Hearst  to  Congress  from  a  New 
York  district  must  be  something  of  a  national  event.  It  has  elicited  favor- 
able comment  from  even  so  distant  a  publication  as  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. —  The  Kansas  City  Journai. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


GERMANY'S   CLAIM   TO    INTELLECTUAL 
SUPREMACY. 

pHE  plea  for  a  recognition  of  "the  intellectual  supremacy  of 


1 


the  German  race."  recently  made  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in 


one  of  his  speeches,  is  the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  the  Mercure 
iie  France,  a  Paris  literary  review,  which  lias  invited  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  eminent  men  of  various  nationalities  as 
to  just  how  far  this  German  claim  to  intellectual  supremacy  is 
warranted.  Georg  Brandes,  the  Danisli  critic,  takes  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  compare  the  results  of  German  and  of  French 
culture.     He  says : 

"In  the  domain  of  mathematics  the  French  occupy  the  first 
place,  while  in  the  natural  sciences  they  are  only  on  a  level  with 
the  Germans.  I  think  that  in  methods  of  teaching  Germany 
is  superior.  The  German  professor  knows  how  to  deal  with 
scholars  of  average  intellect  ;  French  instruction  is  better 
adapted  to  talented  scholars,  who  are  scarce.  In  the  field  of  art, 
whether  if  be  the  art  of  writing  history  or  of  fashioning  beautiful 
commodities,  France  is  immeasurably  superior.  The  director  of 
a  Norwegian  museum  once  said  to  me,  'Any  one  who  has  looked 
at  a  German  table-fork  must  prefer  a  French  one,  if  it  is  at 
hand.'  and  I  believe  that  he  was  right.  I  admire  many  German 
artists,  and  I  appreciate  the  work  of  the  best  writers  of  Germany 
and  of  German-Austria.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  German 
novel  can  be  compared  with  the  French  novel.  Nor  can  German 
drama  bear  comparison  with  French  drama,  altho  just  at  i)resent 
the  drama  in  France  is  not  verj-  flourishing.  There  is  no  Ger- 
man sculptor  who  is  nearly  as  great  as  Rodin. 

"We  must  not  forget  that  in  France  art  and  literature  enjoy 
absolute  freedom,  while  in  Germany  they  are  dominated  by 
official  influence.  The  Emperor  rewards  artists  and  writers  ac- 
cording to  his  whim,  ignoring  such  notable  figures  as  Haupt- 
mann.  Not  long  ago  he  openly  declared  his  opposition  to  modern 
art.  Independent  art  lias  more  opportunities  than  art  inspired 
by  a  court." 

"The  influence  of  German  literature  is  ;///,"  observes  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre,  the  French  poet,  "and  there  is  good  reason  for  it. 
\Ye  are  influenced  by  German y's/br^i?,  but  not  by  her  intellec- 
tuality." In  this  judgment  Madame  Edmond  Adam  (Juliette 
Lamber)  concurs,  declaring  that  not  since  tlie  days  of  Renan 
and  Taine  (1850-1870)  has  German  culture  left  any  real  impress 
on  the  French  mind.  M.  Albert  Reville,  professor  of  history  at 
the  College  de  France,  concedes  that  in  the  historical  field  Ger- 
many is  supreme,  and  that  her  influence  in  this  respect  is  felt 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States.     He  continues  : 

"It  is  an  actual  fact,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  divergent 
genius  of  the  two  races,  a  Frenchman  can  make  better  use  of  his 
knowledge  than  a  German,  all  other  things  being  equal.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  he  is  more  artistic,  and  the  artistic  sense  in- 
volves a  consciousness  of  proportion,  perspective,  and  harmony." 

Cesare  Lombroso,  the  well-known  Italian  criminologist,  thinks 
that  England  is  furnishing  more  genial  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists than  Germany,  and  that  North  American  influence  is 
rapidly  superseding  even  that  of  England.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"lanioneof  those  who  welcome  foreign  influences.  Science 
has  no  political  frontiers.  When  a  country  begins  to -proclaim 
its  superiority,  that  is  generally  a  sign  of  its  inferiority.  China 
and  Japan  furnish  striking  examples  of  this.  A  nation  which 
looks  askance  at  foreign  discoveries  is  likely  to  ignore  its  own 
discoveries.  Germany  is  in  danger  of  getting  into  this  frame  of 
mind.  She  is  so  inflated  with  the  idea  of  her  own  greatness  that 
she  is  inclined  to  despise  the  products  of  other  countries." 

M.  Th.  Ribot,  who  discusses  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Philoso- 
phique  (Paris) ,  expresses  the  following  opinion  : 

"On  account  of  her  industrial  and  commercial  development 
Germany   is   now   laving  great   stress  on  the  practical  side  of 


science.  This  tendency  may  be  carried  too  far.  History  has 
demonstrated  lliat  important  discoveries  are  generally  due  to 
disinterested  research.  In  regard  to  philosophical  studies,  it  is 
evident  lliat  the  great  philosophic  impulse  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury which  o^yes  its  existence  to  Kant,  Schopeuiiauer,  Hartman, 
etc.,  has  been  checked.  Tiie  present  generation  seems  to  be 
living  on  remnants;  it  has  abandoned  high  personal  specula- 
tion."—  'I'ranslativn  inadi  tor  'Vwv.  Liikkakv   1)|(;est. 


MR.   SWINBURNE  ON    SHAKESPEARE'S   "KING 

LEAR." 

A  NY  new  article  by  Algernon  Swinburne  is  regarded  as  a 
*^^  literary  event  of  .some  importance.  His  recent  paper  in 
the  London  (Juarti-r/y  Review  on  Charles  Dickens  (see  The 
LiTERARV  Digest,  August  16)  was  quoted  and  discus.sed  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  and  his  new  study  of  "King 
Lear,"  illustrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  R.A.,  occupies  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  Christmas  issue  of  //iirfier' s  Magazine.  "Mr. 
Swinburne,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review, 
"is  at  his  best  in  prose  when  he  can  revel  in  the  superlative,  and 
that  he  can  surely  do  with  impunity  in  writing  about  Lear." 
How  lu.\uriant  his  superlatives  are,  the  opening  sentences  of 
the  article  disclose.     We  quote  : 

"If  nothing  were  left  of  Shakespeare  but  the  single  tragedy  of 
'King  Lear.'  it  would  still  be  as  plain  as  it  is  now  that  he  was 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  As  a  poet,  the  author  of  this 
play  canonly  be  compared  with  iEschylus;  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  creator  of  Job  are  sometimes  as  sublime  in  imagina- 
tion and  in  passion,  but  always  quite  incomparably  inferior  in 
imaginative  intelligence.  Sophocles  is  as  noble,  as  beautiful, 
and  as  kindly  a  thinker  and  a  writer;  but  the  gentle  Shakespeare 
could  see  farther  and  higher  and  wider  and  deeper  at  a  glance 
than  ever  could  the  gentle  Sophocles.  Aristophanes  had  as 
magnificent  a  power  of  infinitely  joyous  wit  and  infinitely  inex- 
haustible humor:  but  whom  can  he  show  us  or  oflfer  us  to  be  set 
against  Falstaff  or  the  Fool?  It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  has 
neither  the  lyric  nor  the  prophetic  power  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Hebrews:  but  then  it  must  be  observed  and  remembered  that 
he,  and  he  alone  among  poets  and  among  men.  could  well  afford 
to  dispense  even  with  such  transcendent  gifts  as  these.  Freedom 
of  thouglit  and  sublimity  of  utterance  come  hand-in-hand  together 
into  English  speech:  our  first  great  poet,  if  loftiness  and  splen- 
dor of  spirit  and  of  word  be  taken  as  the  test  of  greatness,  was 
Christopher  Marlowe.  From  his  dead  hand  the  one  man  born  to 
excel  him,  and  to  pay  a  due  and  a  deathless  tribute  to  his  death- 
less memory,  took  up  the  heritage  of  dauntless  thought,  of  dar- 
ing imagination,  and  of  since  unequaled  song." 

Mr.  Swinburne  proceeds  to  consider  the  instinct  which  "in  this 
supreme  work  "  led  Shakespeare  to  the  selection  and  composition 
of  his  material.  "  No  more  happy  and  no  more  terrible  inspira- 
tion," he  says,  "ever  glorified  the  genius  of  a  poet  than  was  that 
which  bade  the  greatest  of  them  all  inweave  or  fuse  together  the 
legend  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  with  the  story  of  Gloucester 
and  his  sons."     He  writes  further: 

"All  that  is  best  and  all  that  is  worst  in  man  might  have  been 
brought  together  and  flashed  together  upon  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
spectator  or  the  student  without  the  intervention  of  such  servile 
ministers  as  take  part  with  Goneril  and  Regan  against  their 
father.  Storm  and  lightning,  thunder  and  rain,  become  to  us, 
even  as  they  became  to  Lear,  no  less  conscious  and  responsible 
partners  in  the  superhuman  inhumanity  of  an  unimaginable 
crime.  The  close  of  the  '  Prometheus  '  itself  is  pale  and  humble 
by  comparison  with  a  scene  which  is  not  the  close  and  is  less  ter- 
rible than  the  close  of  '  king  Lear.'  And  it  is  no  whit  more  ter- 
rible than  it  is  beautiful.  The  splendor  of  the  lightning  and 
the  menace  of  the  thunder  serve  only  or  mainly  to  relieve  or  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  suffering  and  the  potency  of  passion  on  the 
spirit  and  the  conscience  of  a  man.  The  sufferer  is  transfigured  : 
but  he  is  not  transformed.  Mad  or  sane,  living  and  d\ing,  he  is 
passionate  and  vehement,  single-hearted  and  self-willed.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  the  fierce  appeal,  the  fierj'  protest  against  the 
social  iniquities  and   the  legal  atrocities  of  civilized  mankind. 
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which  none  before  the  greatest  of  ail  Englishmen  had  ever 
dreamed  of  daring  to  utter  in  song  or  set  forth  ujkju  tlie  stage, 
comes  not  from  '  llanilct. '  but  from  '  Lear. ' 

"King  Lear. "  then,  appeals  to  Mr.  Swinburne  not  merely  as 
an  •' incomparable  "  piece  of  literature,  "the  most  tragic  of  all 
tragedies  in  the  world."  but  also  as  "the  first  great  utterance  of 
•  cry  from  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit  on  be- 
half of  the  outcasts  of  the  world— on  behalf  of  the  social  sufferer. 
clean  or  unclean,  innocent  or  criminal,  thrall  or  free."  We 
quote  again : 

"To  satisfy  the  sense  of  righteousness,  the  craving  for  justice, 
as  unknown  and  unimaginable  by  Dante  as  by  Chaucer,  a  chanj^e 
must  come  upon  the  social  scheme  of  things  which  shall  make 
an  end  of  the  actual  relations  between  the  judge  and  the  cut- 
purse,  the  beadle  and  the  prostitute,  the  beggar  and  the  king. 
All  this  could  be  uttered,  could  be  propliesied,  could  be  thun- 
dered from  the  English  stage  at  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Were  it  within  the  power  of  omnipotence  to  create  a 
German  or  a  Russian  Shakespeare,  could  anything  of  the  sort  be 
whispered  or  muttered  or  hinted  or  suggested  from  the  boards  of 
a  Russian  or  a  German  theater  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth? 
When  a  Tolstoy  or  a  Sudermann  can  do  this,  and  can  do  it  with 
impunity  in  success,  it  will  be  allowed  that  his  country  is  not 
more  than  three  centuries  behind  England  in  civilization  and  in 
freedom.  Not  political  reform,  but  social  revolution  as  benefi- 
cent and  as  bloodle.ss,  as  absolute  and  as  radical,  as  enkindled 
the  aspiration  and  the  faith  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
creed  and  the  watchword  of  the  gospel  according  to  Shakespeare. " 

There  is  nothing  in  all  poetry,  concludes  Mr.  Swinburne,  "so 
awful,  so  nearly  unendurable  by  the  reader  who  is  compelled  by 
a  natural  instinct  of  imagination  to  realize  and  believe  it"  as  the 
close  of  "  King  Lear."^  He  writes  on  this  point : 

"The  skill  which  made  use  of  the  stupid  old  chronicle  or  tradi- 
tion to  produce  this  final  masterpiece  of  tragedy  is  coequal  with 
the  genius  which  created  it.  The  legendary  Cordelia  hanged 
herself  in  prison,  long  after  her  father's  death,  when  defeated  in 
battle  by  the   sons  of   Goneril.     And  this   most  putid  and  con- 


temptible tradition  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  most  dramatic 
and  the  most  pot- tic  of  all  scenes  and  all  events  that  ever  bade 
all  men  not  devoid  of  understanding  understand  iiow  much 
higher  is  the  genius  of  man  than  the  action  of  chance:  how  far 
the  truth  of  imagination  exceeds  and^tniuscends  at  all  points  the 
accident  of  fact.  That  an  event  may  have  happened  means  noth- 
ing and  matters  nothing;  that  a  man  such  as  ^schylus  or 
.Shakespeare  imagined  it  means  tliis  :  that  it  endures  and  bears, 
witness  what  man  may  be,  at  the  highest  of  his  powers  and  no- 
blest of  his  nature,  forever." 


OPENING  OF  THE  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON  IN 

NEW  YORK, 

I'^HE  regular  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  began  on  November  24  with  all  custo- 
mary pomp  and  brilliancy.  The  opera  chosen  for  the  opening 
night  was  Verdi's  "  Otello,"  with  Madame  Eames,  M.Alvarez, 
and  Signer  Scotti  in  the  leading  parts.  Says  the  New  York 
Tribune  : 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  season  of  1898-99  the  opening  of 
the  institution  which  ministers  at  once  to  the  social  and  the 
artistic  needs  of  New  York  began  at  an  auspicious  time  of  the 
year.  The  three  seasons  immediately  preceding  began  a  mouth 
later,  and  after  a  campaign  in  the  West  equally  damaging  to  tiie 
physical  and  artistic  health  of  the  company.  Last  night's  per- 
formance benehted  by  the  change.  The  opera  was  Verdi's 
'Otello';  it  had  an  unusually  fine  performance — the  audience 
was  brilliant  in  appearance  and  character,  keenly  appreciative  of 
the  excellence  of  the  rejjresentation,  kind  and  generous  in  its 
expressions  of  grateful  appreciation,  yet  self-possessed  and  con- 
scious of  its  rights,  as  a  Metropolitan  audience  ought  to  be.  For 
this  reason  it  did  not  interrupt  the  performance  either  to  wel- 
come the  singers,  whom  it  has  learned  to  admire,  or  to  applaud 
eruptively  whenever  those  singers  did  their  lovely  duty  toward 
Verdi's  splendid  composition. 

"Tho  the  opera  was  performed  by  the  same  artists,  in  the 
prinpipal  roles,  who  appeared  in  it  last  season,  it  received  a  finer 
performance — in  fact,   the  temptation    is  strong  to  say  tliat  it 


EMIL  GFRHAUSER, 

as  "  Siegfried." 


AI.FRin   HERTZ. 

new  Wagner  Conductor. 

JOHANNES   ELMBLAD, 

as  "  Fafnir  "  in  "  Das  Rheingold." 


MMF.   KIRBY-LUNN 

new  English  Contralto. 

CARLO  riANl 

new  Italian  Teaor. 


OEORO   ANTIIES, 

as  "  Tristan." 


PROMINENT   FIGURES   IN   THIS   SEASON'S   OPERA. 
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MISS   fr.KANOR    ROHSdN, 

as  "  Audrey." 


MR.    JAMfS  K.    HACKETT, 
.as  "  Stephen  Brice  "  in  "  The  Crisis." 

"STARS"   IN    NEW    PLAYS. 


.MISS   \10L.\  .M.I. K.N. 

as  "  Roma"  in  "  The  Eternal  City. 


was  the  finest  performance  that  New  Yorkers  can  recall,  and 
they  can  recall  none  but  good  performances.  It  was  not  alone 
the  fine  zeal  of  Mme.  Eames,  M.  Alvarez,  and  Signor  Scotti  that 
brought  the  gratifying  result  about.  It  was  largely  the  excel- 
lence of  that  cooperation  of  all  the  factors  concerned,  that  en- 
semble which  chronic  faultfinders  like  to  prate  about  whenever 
they  are  asked  to  match  the  Metropolitan  representations  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  The  chorus  sang  spiritedly  and  well ;  the 
orchestra  played  with  admirable  expression — buoyantly,  with 
many  and  elastic  gradations  of  nuance  ;  Signor  Mancinelli  con- 
ducted like  a  master,  deeply  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  matter 
of  the  score;  sympathetically,  affectionately  interested  in  its 
spirit;  the  stage  was  handled  well — even  the  mandolins  were 
brought  into  the  second  act,  and  beautifully  effective  they  were 
in  the  gracious  garden  music,  and  they  bade  us  hope  for  an 
eventual  reproduction  of  Verdi's  wishes  in  this  score  in  their 
integrity." 

The  following  account  of  the  notable  operas  and  singers  of 
the  coming  season,  with  comment  thereon,  is  taken  from  Har- 
per's  M'eckly  : 

"The  prospectus  announces  sixty-eight  subscription  perform- 
ances— embracing  fifty-one  evenings  and  seventeen  matinees — 
together  with  the  customary  Saturday  evenings  at  popular 
prices.  As  to  the  company,  one  notes  regrettable  absences: 
Calv6,  the  superlative  and  incalculable,  is  not  to  return,  nor  the 
exquisite  '  Isolde  '  and  '  Elizabeth  '  of  recent  sea.sons,  Milka  Ter- 
nina,  nor  Plangon,  nor  Ernest  Van  Dyck — subtlest  of  '  Loges  '  — 
nor  that  incomparable  master  of  them  all,  Jean  de  Reszke,  who 
seems  definitely  to  have  decided  that,  for  the  future,  he  can 
exist  in  quite  comfortable  independence  of  our  honors  and  our 
awards.  G«  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  of  the  return  of 
Madame  Sembrich,  Madame  Nordica,  Madame  Eames.  Madame 
Mell)a  (for  a  few  performances  only) .  and  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink.  Alvarez.  David  Bispham,  Van  Rooy,  Scotti,  Campanari, 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke  will  again  be  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
Grau  has  engaged  four  new  singers  of  whom  he  promises  ad- 
mirable things :  Georg  Anthes,  of  tlie  Dresden  Opera,  who  will 
share  the  tenor  roles  of  the  Wagner  repertoire  with  Emil  Ger- 
hauser,   of  Munich   and   Baireuth,    and  Alois   Burgstaller— also 


boasting  a  reputation  achieved  at  that  temple  of  truth  and  recti- 
tude ;  an  Italian  tenor.  Carlo  Dani  ;  and  Madame  Kirby-Lunn, 
an  English  contralto  of  note.  Caruso,  unfortunately,  is  not  to 
come  until  the  season  of  1903-4.  The  full  list  announces,  further, 
such  familiar  names  as  Gadski,  Fritzi-Scheff,  Reuss-Belce,  Bauer- 
meister.  Bridewell,  Homer,  De  Marchi,  Scotti,  Journet,  and 
Blass.  Much  is  expected  of  Herr  Alfred  Hertz,  the  new  con- 
ductor to  whom  will  be  intrusted  the  interpretation  of  the  Wag- 
ner scores,  and  who  is  said  to  be  a  musician  of  temperament  and 
authority.  M.  Flon  and  Signor  Mancinelli  return  to  assume  the 
direction  of,  respectively,  the  French  and  Italian  repertoires. 

"The  season  is  not,  it  appears,  to  be  so  rich  in  new  works  as 
was  that  of  last  winter,  which  yielded  us  Mr.  Paderewski's 
'Manru'  and  Mr.  de  Lara's  'Messaline,'  of  detested  memory: 
Mr.  Grau  announces  a  single  novelty — '  Der  Wald,'  an  opera  by 
a  Miss  Smyth,  an  Englishwoman,  which  failed  lamentably  at 
its  premiere  in  Berlin,  but  achieved  success  at  Covent  Garden. 
We  are  promised,  however,  revivals  of  certain  unfamiliar  operas 
of  Mozart  and  Verdi — '  Cosi  Fan  Tutti  '  and*  II  Seraglio,"  and 
'  Ernani '  and  '  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  * — together  with  Pon- 
chielli's  '  Gioconda  '  and,  possibly,  Humperdinck's  delightful 
'Hansel  und  Gretel.'  " 


NEW    DRAMATIZATIONS   OF    NOVELS. 

TO  the  long  list  of  dramatized  novels  which.have  filled  more 
or  less  prominent  places  on  our  stage  during  past  seasons 
three  more  have  been  recently  added — "The  Eternal  City," 
"  The  Crisis,"  and  "  Audrey. "  Hall  Caine  and  Winston  Churchill 
themselves  undertook  the  work  of  dramatization  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two  named,  and  the  stage  version  of  "Audrey"  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Harriet  Ford  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Boddington. 

"The  Eternal  City,"  which  is  being  presented  in  London  by 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  was  performed  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time  in  Philadelphia,  with  Miss  Viola  Allen  in  the  principal 
r61e,  has  elicited  criticism  of  a  rather  unusual  nature.  It  intro- 
duces a   Pope — "Pius   X. " — as  one  of  the  characters,  and  this 
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feature  has  proved  very  di&tasteful  to  many  Roman  Catholics 
Father  Ducey,  of  New  York,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  Mr 
Hall  Caine's  Pope  of  •'  •  <e  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  Catholic 
world."     On    the    ot:  . nl.   tlie    London     TabUI,    Cardinal 

Vaughn's  organ,  takes  the  view  that  the  Pope  of  "The  Kternal 
City"  is  a  "beautiful,  dignified,  and  pathetic  figure,"  and  sees 
nothing  in  hi  ,  offend  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the 

most  devout  1- -  ...lolic. 

On  its  dramatic  side,  the  play  is  not  regarded  by  th©  New 
York  critics  as  a  work  of  permanent  value.  "It  hardly  explains 
and  does  not  at  all  justify  the  pother  that  has  preceded  it," 
obser\'es  Mr.  Winter  of  The  Tribune,  "but  it  is  a  successful  play 
of  an  inferior  kind,  and  doubtless  it  will  have  a  remunerative 
career."      The  Commercial  Advertiser  ^a.^-'f>: 

"In  its  original  form  as  a  novel,  '  The  Eternal  City  '  afforded 
scope  for  many  different  opinions.  It  was  a  composite  piece  of 
work,  with  a  great  deal  of  politics,  theology,  and  social  eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  romance,  woven  into  its  fabric.  In  the  play  Mr. 
Caine  has  carefully  omitted  all  these  extraneous  matters,  retain- 
ing only  what  he  calls  the  '  human  interest,'  and  the  result  is 
melodrama  pure  and  simple,  altho  melodrama  of  a  distinctly 
high  order.  People  who  like  melodrama  will  frankly  like  this 
play,  and  other  people  will  not,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 
The  dramatizhtion  has  been  cleverly  done.  One  need  not  have 
read  the  book  beforehand  in  order  to  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  stage,  and  there  is  something  happening  all  the 
time.  There  is  an  effective  climax  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the 
staging  is  admirable,  with  some  portion  of  the  impressive  pano- 
pama  of  the  Seven  Hills  always  in  the  background,  and  voices 
constantly  rising  from  the  streets  below — the  inflammatory  ora- 
tion of  the  patriot  Rossi,  the  ixngry  cries  of  the  mob,  changing 
to  groans  whea  the  soldiers  fire  upon  them,  or  the  newsboys 
calling  out  the  arrest  of  Rossi,  their  voices  mingling  with  the 
gay  band  of  serenaders  singing  the  familiar  strains  of  '  Finiculi- 
Finicula.'" 

"The  Crisis,"  which  is  being  presented  at  Wall^ck's  Theater, 
New  York,  with  James  K.  Hackett  in  the  leading  r61e  as  Stephen 
Brice,  evokes  criticism  of  a  similar  character.  Mr.  John  Corbin, 
of  The  Times,  finds  the  play  "pleasing  to  the  eye  and  measur- 
ably moving  to  the  heart  and  imagination, "  but  lacking  in  greater 
qualities.     And  The  Evening  Post  diec\s.Tes: 

"The  play  is  not  remarkable  for  originality  or  dramatic  qual- 
ty.  It  has  no  plot  to  speak  of,  is  constructed  on  the  simplest 
possible  lines,  and  depends  mainlj-  for  its  success  upon  those 
illustrationsof  Northern  patriotism  and  Southern  chivalry  which 
have  become  almost  conventional.  From  first  to  last,  even  for 
those  spectators  who  know  nothing  of  the  book,  there  is  never 
the  least  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  familiar  compli- 
cations, and  there  is  therefore  no  element  of  suspense.  But  the 
theme  itself  is  one  of  unfailing  interest,  the  personages  are 
fairly  typical,  no  time  is  wasted  upon  irrelevant  matter,  and  the 
'crisis,'  when  it  is  reached,  is  sufficiently  exciting  and,  more- 
over, entirely  credible.  Altogether  this  is  a  very  respectable 
specimen  of  a  genuine  American  play,  and  being  of  native 
production,  entirely  wholesome,  and  decidedly  interesting,  it  is 
deserving  of  all  encouragement." 

The  initial  presentation  of  "Audrey,"  the  stage  version  of 
Miss  Mary  Johnston's  novel,  took  place  at  Richmond  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  critics  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  New  York,  however,  five  days  later,  the  recep- 
tion given  to  the  play  was  not  so  cordial.  The  Times  declares 
that  the  six  "tableaux"  into  which  the  drama  is  divided  are, 
properly  .speaking,  "six  tabloids,"  "not  particularly  sugar- 
coated  at  that."  Miss  Eleanor  Robson,  declares  The  Tribune, 
"made  a  distinct  and  auspicious  personal  success  [in  the  title 
r61e] ,  but '  Audrey  '  as  a  play  is  worthless."  The  Evening  Post 
comments : 

"Outside  the  personal  performance  of  Miss  Eleanor  Robson, 
the  representation,  altho  mildly  entertaining  at  intervals,  was 
not  provocative  of  excitement  or  admiration.  But  Audrey  her- 
self, as  impersonated  by  this  clever  )-oung  actress,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  and   sympathetic  figure,  which  really  did 


.;est  sometlimg  of  tiie  freshness  of  tiie  wood,  and  of  the  min- 
l  trustfulness  and  timidity  of  a  half-wild  creature.  .  .  The 
e  had  a  reception   that  was.  on  the  whole,  more  favorable 

than  otherwise,  but  it  puist  be  vigorously  pruned  if  it  is  to  have 

much  chance  of  permanent  success." 


ANOTHER    BOKEMIAN    VIOLINIST. 

WIIKX  Kubelik.  tiie  famous  young  Bohemian  violinist, 
made  his  debiit  in  this  country  last  sea.son,  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  critics  as  to  the 
standing  in  the  musical  world  that  he  deserved.  In  some  quar- 
ters he  was  hailed  as  a  genius;  in  others  he  was  dubbed  "a 
mountebank."  Herr  Jeroslav  Kocian,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  appeared  foir.the  first  time  in  New  York  on 
November  22.  has  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  reception.  Kocian 
is  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  studied  with  Kubelik,  under  the 

Bohemian  violinist, 
Se  vci  k  .  He  has 
been  put  forward 
as  a  companion  in 
art  of  Kubelik; 
but,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York 
Times,  he  "at  once 
disclosed  himself  to 
be  a  violinist  of 
quite  a  different 
type."  The  same 
paper  continues: 

"  He  has  youth  in 
common  with  his 
countryman,  and  a 
devotion  to  the 
ideals  that  are  cher- 
ished' by  virtuosos 
of  the  typical  sort ; 
but  he  has  little  of 
the  sensation-ma- 
king qualities  that 
have  been  alleged 
on  bis  behalf.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Kocian  dis- 
closed last  evening 
talent,  schooling, 
but  not  the  tri- 
umphant sweep  of 
a  master  even  in  the 
matters  of  orna- 
mental and  florid  execution  that  he  has  endeavored  to  make  his 
own.  Of  the  powers  that  make  even  this  kind  of  playing  inter- 
esting and  absorbing,  he  has  not  many,  and  of  those  that  are 
the  higher  glory  and  beauty  of  the  art  of  the  violin  he  showed 
still  fewer." 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Evening  Post  sees  "indications  that 
the  brilliant  popular  success  of  Kubelik  will  be  duplicated." 
And  The  Herald  says  : 

"The  much-announced  debut  of  Kocian  was  made  .  .  .  under 
conditions  which  stamp  the  new  virtuoso  as  a  decided  popular 
success. 

"The  new  violinist  is  strikingly  like  Herr  Kubelik  in  frame 
and  stature — strikingly  unlike  him  in  complexion.  He  bears 
himself  easily,  convej-s  an  air  of  unconstrained  seriousness,  and 
pla5-s  without  noticeable  mannerisms.  It  needed  onlj^  five  min- 
utes to  establish  for  him  sympathetic  relations  with  his  list- 
eners, who  heard  him  at  first  dispassionately,  then  with  growing 
attention,  finally  with  enthusiasm. 

"Herr  Kubelik  electrified  New  York  concertgoers ;  Herr 
Kocian  charmed  them.  His  success  is  the  triumph  of  a  still 
small  voice  which  speaks  from  his  violin  with  quiet  insistence 
and  great  purity  of  things  poetic  or  intellectual  rather  than  things 
passionate." 


Copyright,  1902,  by  Kocian  Concert  Company. 
KOCIAN. 

He  is  hailed  as  Kubelik's  peer. 
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TWO   KINDS   OF   THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

'"T^HE  two  classes  iin<»  which  the  ortliodox  psyclioloj^isl  would 
A  divide  all  casesof  Ihoujiht-transfercnce  would  be  probably 
the  false  and  Ihe  true  ;  and  he  would  then  aver  that  the  exist- 
ence of  instances  of  the  latter  class  has  not  yet  been  established. 
In  one  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Cosmos  (October  25) ,  on  what  he 
calls  "psychologic  dissociation, "  M.  C.  de  Kirwan  makes  very 
nuK-h  the  same  sort  of  distinction  ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  admit 
that  true  transference  may  and  probably  does  exist.  He  calls 
the  real  variety  "lucidity,"  because  it  depends  on  some  abnor- 
mally sensitive  condition  of  the  percipient.  All  other  cases  are 
simply  "  mental  suggestion, '■  and  are  due  to  the  Miction  of  the  per- 
son from  whose  mind  the  "  transference  "  takes  place.  Says  M. 
de  Kirwan  : 

"  These  '  suggestions  '  are  of  different  sorts.  Some  .seem  easily 
explicable.  When  a  person  is  asked  to  fix  his  attention  on  an 
object  hidden  in  the  neighborhood,  and  another  per.son.  taking 
his  hand,  succeeds  in  finding  this  object,  we  have  only  a  sort  of 
game  without  much  complexity.  Unconscious  movements  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  knows  the 
location  of  the  hidden  object,  light  pressures,  etc.,  increasing  as 
the  goal  is  neared  and  ceasing  suddenly  when  it  is  reached, 
guide  the  searcher  without  his  knowing  it 

"There  is  here  no  mental  suggestion,  properly  speaking.  The 
'suggestion,'  if  there  is  any,  is  entirely  mechanical  from  hand 
to  hand. 

"If  it  is  true,  as  Janet  affirms,  that  a  young  girl  whose  hand 
is  held  by  a  person  may  execute  movements  as  directed  men- 
tally by  such  person,  without  motion  and  without  any  exterior 
sign  whatever,  even  writing  down  unspoken  words,  the  case 
becomes  more  serious.  ...  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  thought  .  .  .  is  manifested  by  imperceptible  movements 
of  the  suggester'^hand,  which,  unconsciously  to  its  owner,  are 
received  by  the  other  person  no  less  unconsciously,  and  reveal  to 
the  second  person  the  thought  of  the  first.  .  .  .  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  persons  on  whom  this  exj^eriment 
was  tried,  having  declared  that  she  felt  nothing  in  her  hand 
when  in  contact  with  theother.  and  consequently  divined  nothing 
from  it,  was  hypnotized;  and  she  then  related  all  that  it  had 
been  intended  to  suggest  to  her  in  the  normal  state.  Iler  sub- 
consciousness had  evidently  been  informed  by  the  subconscious- 
ness of  the  person  who  had  held  her  hand. 

"This  kind  of  experiment,  varied  by  many  experimenters  and 
performed  in  many  different  ways,  has  given  in  about  half  the 
cases  rigorously  exact  responses,  and  in  most  of  the  others  a 
totally  false  response  has  rarely  appeared 

"A  very  curious,  even  an  extraordinary,  fact  is  related  by 
Dr.  Quintard  in  the  A>tfia/es  Psychiqttes.  A  child  of  six  or 
seven  years,  in  good  health,  lively  and  robust,  belonging  to 
equally  healthy  parents,  showed  a  strange  facility  in  learning 
all  that  his  mother  taught  him.  He  recited  the  whole  multipli- 
cation table  at  the  first  trial,  solved  instantly  complicated  prob- 
lems, and  made  not  a  single  mistake  in  his  first  spelling-lessons. 
It  was  soon  realized  that  the  child  did  not  calculate  by  hiiTiself 
and  did  not  spell  of  hisown  accord  ;  he  was  reading  his  mother's 
mind,  and  he  did  this  even  when  his  eyes  were  shut  and  his 
back  was  turned,  provided  only  that  she  were  near  him.  One 
day  she  had  the  idea  of  interposing  a  screen  between  her  and 
the  child,  and  then  there  was  no  more  calculation,  no  more 
spelling;  the  screen  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  child  from 
reading  his  mother's  thoughts 

"Should  this  be  classed  with  phenomena  of  mental  suggestion 
or  with  those  of  lucidity?  In  other  words,  was  it  the  mother 
who,  involuntarily  and  unconsciously,  suggested  to  her  child  all 
her  own  thoughts?  Or  rather,  did  the  active  part  of  the  phe- 
nomenon belong  entirely  to  the  faculty  of  thought-reading  pos- 
sessed by  the  child?  It  is  difficult  to  say;  but  on  the  second 
hypothesis  we  have  here  a  case  of  lucidity  much  more  striking 
than  those  about  which  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words." 

M.  de  Kirwan  here  describes  a  number  of  experiments,  or 
tricks,  with  cards   in  which  the  color  and   number  of  spots  of  an 


unseen  card  are  divined  by  a  percipient.  In  a  large  number  of 
trials  of  this  kind  made  m  England,  of  2.  5S5  guesses  I4<)  were 
right,  whereas,  according  to  Dr.  Dariex,  who  discus.ses  tlie  mat- 
ter in  the  pinnules  PsychitfUis,  the  doctrine  of  chances  accounts 
for  only  49.  Dr.  Dariex  regards  this  as  conclusive  on  behalf  of 
thought-transference,  but  M.  de  Kirwan  is  not  so  sure.  He 
says ; 

"As  a  general  propositi(m,  I  distrust  experiments  with  cards, 
and  with  anythingelse  that  hastodo  with  the  caprices  of  chance. 
The  divination  of  cards  of  which  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  are 
correct  seems  to  us  to  commaml  no  more  conviction  than  the 
story  of  a  worthy  man  who  has  won  a  prize  in  a  lottery  on  num- 
bers that  he  thinks  were  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream. 

"But  besides  these  d<jubtful  or  more  or  less  improbable  cases, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  others  where  the  brain-dissociation  is 
evident,  some  in  the  current  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  and 
others  in  rarer  circumstances  and  under  forms  that  can  not  yet 
be  explained  or  can  be  explained  but  incompletely.  Finally, 
there  are  still  others  that  .  .  .  seem  to  require  other  agencies 
than  natural  oiks  for  their  explanation." — Translations  made 
tor  The  Litekarv  Dujkst. 


THE    EARTH'S    ROTATION    DEIVIONSTnATED. 

"  I  "  H IC  famous  pendulum  experiment  by  which  the  earth's  loia- 
■*■  tion  can  be  visibly  shown  h:is  just  been  repeated  in  Paris 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  spectators.  This  experiment 
was  devised  bj'  Galileo  in  1601,  and  the  present  demonstration 
is  a  repetition  of  that  made  fifty-one  years  ago  in  the  same  place 
— the  rotunda  of  the  Paris  Pantheon — by  Foiicault.  The  experi- 
ment is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  plane  of  a  vibrating  pen- 


THF.  DEMONSTRA  HON  OF  THE  EARTH'S  ROTATION  BY  FOUCAULT's  11  N- 
DULUM  AT  THE  PANTHEON.  THE  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSlKLLTKiN 
STAKlINC;    THE   PENDILUM. 

dulum  remains  always  the  same,  so  that  if  it  appears  to  alter  its 
direction  this  alteration  is  in  reality  caused  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  beneath  it.  The  pendulum  in  the  present  experiment 
is  a  leaden  ball  weighing  about  50  pounds,  hangingfrom  the  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  by  a  piano  wire  200  feet  long. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ball  protrudes  a  long  steel  needle  wliicli, 
as  the  pendulum  swings,  marks  lines  in  layers  of  fine  sand.  At 
each  oscillation  the  needle  marks  a  different  line,  showing  that 
the  earth  has  moved  slightly  in  the  interval  between  the  two  suc- 
cessive trips.  The  illustration,  which  is  from  The  Illustrated 
London  Seivs,  shows  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  starting 
the  pendulum  by  burning  with  a  match  the  thread  that  holds  it. 
This  method  is  adopted  to  avoid  all  side  vibration,  which  would. 
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intt :  ici^  V.  .1,  ..ciii.     ^,t\-.  acMii.  ^'V.'^ol  The  Sun- 

Jay  J'/t>i  (i  .       I,  Novtiubcr  16),  di  ^  the  scene  : 

•'  UUhc  boulevardiern,  hoping  for  some  new  sensation,  gatliert- tl 
witU  the  country's  greatest  scientists  and  watched  the  big  pen- 
duUi!  ■         ■  "i,  leaving  its  trail  each  time 

ou  a  .'inie. 

••][  was  very  silent  and  seemingly  very  uninteresting,  but  as 
th.  .-■  on    the   sand  began  to  change  gradually  with  eacli 

-su  ;    the  wire,   until  rtnally  the  pendulum  was  rocking  at 

right  angles  to  its  original  course,  one  became  almost  oppressed 
with  ;.  silent,  resistless  force,  constantlv 

at   u  ,i>nd   the    tjreatest   power   known  to 

man 

"'1  iiu  l'iv;imcui  ut  t:ie  rcpuune  was  oriiLiuliy  1  cprcscnied  ;  the 
Minister  of  I'uhlic  Instruction,  M.  Chaniie,  was  present,  and 
spoke,  and  the  assembly  comprised  all  that  is  most  fashionable 
and  learned  in  literary  anil  scientific  Paris. 

"The  peniluliim,  which  had  been  hung  from  the  top  of  the 
dome  of  the  I'antheon,  was  introduced  and  explained  by  M. 
Caniille  Flanimarion,  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 

"llis  address  covered  the  whole  question  of  the  rotary  motion 
of  our  planet  since  Galileo's  demonstration  at  Florence  in  1661, 
with  its  historic  protest,  '  E  pur  si  muove, '  down  to  the  present 
day. 

"The  principle  of  the  demonstration  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
[lenduluni,  as  it  swings  from  right  to  Teft,  does  not  deviate  from 
one  unchanging  plane.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  table  beneath, 
together  with  the  floor  and  the  whole  building,  is  moving  with 
the  eartii,  and  hence  any  marks  made  by  the  stylet  affixed  to 
the  ball  of  the  pendulum  show  what  is  apparently  a  deviation 
from  the  plane  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  but  what  is  really 
a  demonstration  of  the  motion  of  the  earth: 

"The  demonstration  was  a  complete  success,  and  it  is  intended 
to  repeat  it  once  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public." 


"VITAL   FORCE"  AGAIN. 

THE   biologists  have  persuaded  many  of  us  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "vital  force,"  and  that  the  phenomena  dis- 
played by  living  creatures  differ  oijly  in  their  complexity  from 
those   observed    in  "dead  "  matter  ;  but   here  is  another  expert 
who  c6mes  to  tell  us  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  old 
f  .  .  idea    after     all.       In     a 

j  .■'  ''•.  '•  jiamphlet  entitled  "The 

t  -  ■'        .X  /■-,        ';■,         :  Dynamic    Interpretation 

\  :'        "X;  V,   //<0        V         ■'  °^       C  e  1 1  -  D  i  v  i  s  i  o  n  " 

(Buenos  Ayres,  1902), 
Dr.  A.  Gallardo,  a  South 
American  biologist,  at- 
tempts to  Interpret  this 
basal  phenomenon  of  liv- 
ing beings  as  due  to  the 
play  of  measurable 
forces,  and  as  he  is  quite 
sure  that  these  can  not 
be  identified  with  elec- 
tric, magnetic,  or  other 
inorganic  forces,  he  is 
content  to  call  them 
"vital."  Dr.  Gallardo,  as  we  learn  from  a  notice  of  his  theory 
in  JVature  (November  13),  by  Marcus  Hartog,  was  trained 
as  a  civil  engineer,  which  accounts  for  the  mathematical  trend 
of  his  biological  work.  His  present  theory  was  first  formu- 
lated several  years  ago,  when  he  suggested  that  the  fun- 
damental vital  process  of  cell-division,  by  which  all  develop- 
ment and  growth  are  accomplished,  is  due  to  the  play  of  forces  of 
opposite  sign,  similar  to  those  due  to  magnetic  poles  of  opposite 
polarity.  By  calculating  and  drawing  the  corresponding  lines 
of  force  and  of  potential  he  obtains  a  fairly  good  representation 
of  a  dividing  cell  with  its  spindle,  its  centrosomes  or  subsidiary 


Fig.  I.— field  of  forcf,  of  two  op- 
posite POLES. 


centers,  and  the  other  i)eculiarilies  familiar  to  biologists.     Says 
Mr.  Hartog : 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  illustration  is  supplied  by  two- 
consecutive  figures;  the  one  (Fig.  i)  is  a  geometrical  construc- 
tion to  represent  the  plane  section  of  a  held  of  force  passing 
through  the  poles,  and  displaying  the  system  of  equipotential 
zones  and  lines  of  force,  wlien  the  charges  at  the  poles  are 
-|-  5  and  —  3  respectively  :  and  the  other  (Fig.  2)  is  the  delinea- 
tion of  an  unequal  mitosis  [cell-division]  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  a  salamander-larva  copied  from  F.  Reinke. 

"The  splitting  of  the  chromosomes  [segments  of  the  cell- 
nucleus]  and  the  repartition  of  their 
twin  moieties  are  referred  to  tiie  same 
forces,  which  he  terms  'karyokinetic' 
not  to  prejudge  their  real  nature. 
He  suggests  that  in  direct  divisions 
of  the  cell  and  nucleus  the  same 
forces  are  at  work,  altho  no  material 
presentment  of  the  lines  of  force  is 
seen. 

"The  wliole  of  this  part  is  admir- 
ably worked  out :  it  is  quite  free  from 
those  mathematical  short-cuts  .  .  . 
wliich  are  for  the  most  part  incom- 
prehensible if  not  revolting  to  the 
biologist. 

"Gallardo  regards  heredity  as  the 
transmission  from  cell  to  cell  of  the  power  to  develop  such  forces 
in  due  course.  That  these  forces  are  neither  electric  nor  mag- 
netic is  certain.  It  is  unlikely  that  Biitschli's  suggestion  that 
they  are  osmotic  is  adequate,  tho  doubtless  osmosis  [liquid 
attraction]  does  play  a  part  in  the  process.  Gallardo  is  content 
for  the  moment  to  regard  them  as 'vital'  forces,  avowing  that 
he  is  so  far  a  vitalist  as  to  admit  that  the  phenomena  of  living 
beings  jDresent  problems  and  characters  not  found  in  inorganic 
or  dead  groupings  of  matter." 

Hartog  notes  that  the  theory  mapped  out  by  Gallardo  could 
only  have  been  framed  "by  one  who  possessed  a  solid  grasp  of 
modern  physical  science  as  well  as  of  biological  fact."  Its 
results,  he  says,  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  using  a  glass 
trough  of  glj-cerin  in  which  are  suspended  the  finest  iron-filings, 
levigated  in  alcohol.  By  moving  this  from  place  to  place  in  a 
magnetic  field,  the  courses  of  the  lines  of  force  can  be  made  visi- 
ble and  mapped  out  in  space,  thus  furnishing  a  magnetic  model 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  vital  processes. 


Fk; 


2.      CEI.L-niVISION  IN^ 
I.AKVAL  TISSUE 


HAS   MARCONI   SUCCEEDED? 

'  I  "HE  daily  i:)ress  continues  to  report  the  receipt  of  wireless 
■*■  transatlantic  messages  by  Marconi  at  Cape  Breton,  but 
the  inventor  himself  very  sensibly  holds  his  peace,  evidently 
not  being  prepared  to  make  public  the  results  of  his  latest  ex- 
periments. T/ie  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  however, 
admits  that  the  great  station  at  Poldhu  has  quite  certainly  shown 
itself  capable  of  sending  signals  to  a  distance  much  in  excess  of 
anything  previously  recorded,  but  it  believes  that  the  distance 
over  which  messages  may  be  sent  with  reliability  is  still  far 
short  of  the  transatlantic  passage.  The  report  that  some  of 
Marconi's  messages  at  sea  were  caught  by  independent  instru- 
ments in  various  parts  of  England  leads  the  writer  to  say  a  word 
on  the  possibility  of  interference,  which  he  thinks  is  still  great 
enough,  even  with  Marconi's  improved  apparatus,  to  make  the 
system  useless  when  an  enemy  or  rival  wishes  to  spoil  its  work. 
He  says : 

"A  military  interference-station  industriously  worked,  say,  at 
Calais,  could  probably  be  made  to  breakdown  the  wireless  trans- 
mission of  messages  for  any  but  the  shortest  distances  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  surrounding  waters.  At  very 
short  range — merely  a  few  miles — far  distant  from  the  interfer- 
ing station,  the  local  supply  of  energy  could  be  made  to  break 
through,  the  interference,  but  syntonism  would  be  of  small  use 
against  an  intelligent  attack.     With  these  obvious  failings  we 
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still  feel  confident  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  capable  of  very 
great  practical  use,  less  in  supplanting  than  in  supplenientiny 
our  present  means  of  comnnmication.  If  we  remember  aright, 
the  teluphone  in  its  early  days  was  booked  to  drive  oruinarx 
telegraphy  off  the  face  of  the  planet ;  but,  altlio  the  telepiione  is 
on  every  desk,  Morse  still  holds  its  own.  And  so  with  wireless 
telegiai)hy — when  the  war  of  rival  systems  is  over  and  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  blowii  away,  the  survivors  will  come  to  their 
own,  not  to  the  undisputed  inheritance  of  the  whole  earth,  but 
to  such  reasonable  part  of  it  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 
>leanwhile,  there  is  need  for  a  deal  of  hard  work,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  the  whole  subject  is  in  a  condition  of  rank  empiricism — like 
the  early  science  of  medicine.  It  reminds  us  of  the  historic  <lays 
when  they  used  to  administer  half  a  gallon  of  the  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark  to  do  the  work  of  a  few  grains  of  quinine.  Every 
new  art  has  to  pass  through  such  a  stage,  and  should  be  not  in 
the  least  discredited  thereby.  Marconi  is  following  the  path  of 
wisdom  in  doing  a  deal  of  hard  work,  and  talking  very  little — 
success  attend  his  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  we  most  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  turn  a  deaf  ear — for  some  years  at  least 
■ — to  the  bureaucrats  who  would  have  the  infant  art  consigned  to 
their  tender  care  on  the  plea  that  if  not  governmentally  super- 
vised it  may  have  an  unruly  growth.  In  view  of  the  incompe- 
tency thus  far  displayed  by  the  Navy  Department  in  its  relations 
with  wireless  telegraphy,  the  suggestion  above  referred  to  conies 
with  ill  grace  from  one  of  its  bureau  chiefs." 


IS   RIGHT-HANDEDNESS    NATURAL? 

\1  T^RITERS  on  this  subject  have  been  apt  to  answer  this 
*  question  in  the  negative,  maintaining  that  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  right  hand  is  due  to  wrong  training,  and  that  it  tends 
to  make  the  whole  organism,  phj-sical  and  mental,  one-sided. 
The  opposite  view,  however,  is  taken  by  Prof,  D.  J.  Cunningham 
in  the  Huxley  memorial  lecture  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
delivered  in  Loudon  on  October  21.  Says  a  writer  in  th>;  Lon- 
don Lancet  (November  i)  : 

"He  [Professor  Cunningham]  pointed  out  how  it  is  evident 
that  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  man  he  was  preferentially  right- 
handed.  Thus  Dr.  R.  Lehniann-Nitsche  had  examined  the 
bones  of  prehistoric  men  from  Southern  Havaria  and  had  found 
that  the  clavicle  and  the  long  bones  of  the  right  upper  limb  were 
distinctly  heavier  and  more  massive  than  the  corresponding 
bones  of  the  opposite  side.  All  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  goes 
to  show  that  right-handedness  is  due  to  a  transmitted  functional 
l)reeminence  of  the  left  brain,  and  this  functional  preeminence 
was  not  a  haphazard  acquisition  which  had  been  jiicked  up  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  it  rested  upon  some  structural 
foundation  which  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Modern 
science,  then,  if  we  have  correctly  interpreted  Professor  Cun- 
ningham's meaning,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion in  nature  of  the  right  hand.  It  is  indubitably  the  one  by 
which  most  delicate  manual  actions  are  performed,  with  one 
marked  exception — namely,  the  fingering  in  the  play  of  stringed 
instruments  which  are  played  with  a  bow.  If.  as  Professor 
Cunningham  in  referring  to  the  crossing  of  the  motor  impulses 
says,  ■  it  thus  came  about  that  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  con- 
trolled and  regulated  the  muscles  of  the  right  side,  and  its  func- 
tional superiority  over  the  right  liemisphere  was  indicated  by 
the  suijservient  position  which  the  left  liand  held  with  preference 
to  the  right,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  manual  acts  which 
require  precision  and  skill,  all  the  movements  which  specially 
required  the  higher  guidance  of  the  brain,  were  performed  by 
the  right  hand  ' — if  this  be  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  fingering  of 
a  violin,  which  surely  is  an  act  requiring  the  higher  guidance  of 
the  brain,  is  always,  so  far  as  we  know,  performed  by  the  left 
hand? " 

Photography  Without  a  Dark  Room.— The  amateur 

photographer,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  item  in  Amateur  Mechan- 
ics, can  now  take  a  snap-shot,  develop  his  picture,  and  make  a 
print,  all  without  moving  from  the  spot.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
notice : 

"This  means  he  can  operate  a  full-fledged  photograph-gallery 


at  a  moment's  notice  while  standing  on  a  mountain  crag,  riding 
in  a  railway-car.  or  sailing  on  the  sea.  One  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointments in  photography  is  when  s<ime  cherished  view  fails 
to  develop,  or  where,  Ijy  an  accident  in  the  dark  room,  it  is 
ruined.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  devised  a  little 
machine  which  operates  with  a  cr.mk.  It  is  a  portable  dark 
room,  and  does  its  work  in  broad  ilaylight.      The  roll  of  film  is 


INTERIOK   MECH.'^NISM  OF  DEVEI.OPINO  BOX. 

placed  in  the  box  and  wound  on  a  drum,  f ;  then  the  chemical  is 
poured  into  the  place  marked  />',  and  you  are  ready  to  put  on  the 
cover  and  turn  the  handle.  The  turning  should  last  four  min- 
utes. Then  the  developing  mixture  is  j)oured  off  and  the  fixer 
poured  in,  and  after  one  more  season  of  crank-turning  lasting 
five  minutes,  your  films  are  ready  to  wash,  cut  apart,  and  print. 
In  addition  to  the  speed  and  convenience  the  hands  are  not  dis- 
colored. It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  picture  has  had 
long  or  short  exposure,  the  machine  brings  out  everything  on 
the  entire  film." 

WHAT   IS  THE   WILL? 

I^HE  human  will  is  simply  the  power  of  deciding  which  o£ 
two  or  more  courses  to  take  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  identical 
with  the  judgment  and  is  controlled  by  the  corresponding  brain- 
centers.  When  these  centers  are  undeveloped,  as  in  infancy,  or 
diseased,  as  with  certain  persons,  the  will  becomes  defective  be- 
cause the  power  to  choose  is  lost.  All  this  is  asserted  by  Mr.  F. 
Legge  in  the  scientific  column  of  T/ic  Academy  and  Literature 
(London,  November  S).  To  speak  of  the  "  will"  as  a  separate 
entity  is,  according  to  Mr.  Legge,  to  use  a  mere  antiquated  fig- 
ure of  speech,  as  far  out  of  date  as  the  theory  that  placed  the 
soul  in  the  pineal  gland.     He  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  will  exists,  and  we  have  suffi-- 
cient  and  convincing  proof  of  the  fact.  Among  the  many  signs 
of  that  hysteria  which  is  perhaps  the  most  distressing  of  all  men- 
tal diseases,  what  is  called  abulia  or  '  willessness, '  is  one  of  the 
most  common.  Many  families,  especially  those  who  pre.sent 
other  signs  of  degenerescence,  have  at  least  one  member  who, 
tho  perfectly  vitalized  and  to  all  appearance  in  full  possession 
of  his  or  her  faculties,  yet  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life 

"Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  tall  and  strong  girl  of  twenty  whom 
Dr.  Janet  calls 'Marcelle,'  he  found  a  positive  disinclination  to 
make  the  least  movement.  '  When  it  is  jjroposed  to  her  to  make 
some  movement  of  the  arm,'  he  says  in  his  book  on  '  Nevroses 
et  les  Idees  fixes'  [Neuroses  and  Fixed  Ideas],  'especially  to 
stretch  forth  the  hand  to  take  from  a  table  an  object  shown  to 
her,  she  refuses  with  a  sulky  air.  If  one  insists  much  and  often, 
she  rises  slowly  and  stretches  out  her  hand  a  little  way.  then 
remains  motionless,  and  says:  'But  I  can  not,'  and  draws  back 
her  arm.  '  Sometimes,'  he  goes  on  to  say.  '  it  will  take  Marcelle 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  before  she  can  make  up  her  mind 
to  take  a  pen  or  a  glass  off  a  table,  and  when  she  is  alone  the 
same  thing  hapjiens.  She  can  not  succeed  in  undressing  herself 
to  go  to  bed  if  not  helped.  She  hesitates  to  touch  her  dress,  suc- 
ceeds with  difficulty  in  taking  it  off  a  little  way,  but  in  place  of 
continuiifg  puts  it  on  again  and  begins  all  over  again.' 

"In  the  symptoms  of  this  last  case  we  have  probably  a  key  to 
the  problem.  What  is  the  will?  What  is  wanting  in  the  unfor- 
tunate Marcelle  is  plainly  the  faculty  of  decision,  of  making  up 
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ber  minJ  what  to  do.  and  this  corresponds  with  what  psyclmlo- 
gist«  have  b«eu  able  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  evoliuion  of 
wl.  ^all  the  will.     With  very  low  forms  of  life  all  the  ac- 

tit.  auoiuatic,  or.  to  speak  more  correctly,  reflex.     Present 

an  object  of  convenient  size  to  the  ameba,  and  it  will  shoot 
forth  one  of  its  pseudopods  or  foot- like  processes  to  seize  it,  on 
the  chance,  to  use  another  tiyiire  of  speech,  that  it  may  prove 
useful  as  food.  And  this  most  primitive  of  all  actions  is  entirely 
involuntary  or  instinctive.  We  can  not  prevent  the  ameba 
from  shooting  forth  its  pseudopod  without  putting  an  end  to  its 
existence  altogether,  and  it  exercises  no  selective  action  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  that  it  attempts  to  seize.  Not  differently 
does  the  human  baby  act  in  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  he  grabs  at  everything  that  attracts  his  fugitive 
attention,  including  therein  the  kitten's  tail  and  the  nose  of  the 
casual  visitor.  But  mark  the  dirt'ereuce  when  the  baby's  brain 
becomes  more  fitted  to  the  functions  it  will  eventually  have  to 
perform,  and  he  begins  to  learn  from  experience  that  tails  and 
noses,  lu  their  native  and  uncooked  condition  at  any  rate,  can 
afford  him  no  sustenance.  Henceforth  it  is  no  longer  every- 
thing at  which  he  grabs,  but  only  those  objects  which  he  thinks 
rightly  or  wrongly  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and  sweets  and 
toys  begin  to  replace  for  him.  as  objects  of  desire,  tails  and  noses." 

These  facts  seem  to  Mr.  Legge  to  show  convincingly  that  what 
we  colloquially  call  the  will  is  nothing  but  the  judgment.  In 
the  baby  the  judgment-centers  of  the  brain  "are  like  the  folded 
wings  of  the  dragon-fly  "  in  that  they  have  not  yet  been  brought 
into  activity  by  use;  with  Marcelle  these  centers  were  withered 
from  lack  of  nutrition  due  to  disease.  Recent  discoveries  in 
brain-anatomy  also  bear  this  out.     Says  the  writer: 

"It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that,  as  M.  Grasset  has  lately  an- 
nounced, there  are  certain  neurons  within  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cortex  which  specially  concern  themselves  with  the  functions 
of  judgment  or  volition,  and  with  nothing  else.  But  it  seems  to 
be  ascertained  that  there  are  neurons — called  sometimes  neurons 
of  association — which  have  for  their  office  the  reawakening  of 
the  memory  of  former  sensory  impressions  and  the  comparison 
of  them  with  the  immediate  impressions  of  the  senses  which 
alone  put  our  cerebral  functions  into  action.  That  such  a  doc- 
trine may  seem  destructive  of  the  belief  in  the  free  will  of  man 
which  Jias  survived  from  a  lower  stage  of  culture  can  not  be 
helped  ;  yet  like  most  extensions  of  human  knowledge  it  is, 
rightly  considered,  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  For  these  neurons 
of  association,  the  bodily  seat  of  the  will  or  judgment,  can  like 
other  parts  of  the  human  organism  be  modified  and  improved  by 
careful  training  ;  and  it  is  already  evident  that  by  well-adapted 
means  we  can  strengthen  weak  judgments,  restore,  in  some 
cases,  the  temporary  loss  of  the  judgment  faculty,  and  perhaps 
in  time  manage  even  to  retard  its  decay.  Otherwise  we  should 
have  reason  to  despair  of  the  education  of  which  we  nowadays 
hear  so  much  and  which  yet  makes  so  little  progress." 


and  distributing  the  disgusting  disease  with  prodigal  liberality. 
Persons  coming  from  a  house  where  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever 
prevails  are  very  apt  to  carry  these  germs  not  only  in  their 
clothing,  but  more  likely  in  their  hands.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  germ  disease." 


The  Deadly  Hand-Shake.— Kissing  is  tabooed  by  the 
•scientists  as  a  means  of  spreading  contagious  disease,  and  the 
shaking  of  hands  is  now  placed  in  the  same  category  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago.  He  says,  as  quoted  in  Poptilar  Me- 
chanics : 

"The  most  delicate  perfume  upon  the  hand  is  neither  a  sign 
of  freedom  from  germs  nor  a  protection,  and  the  most  refined 
are  not  free  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  which  are 
rapidly  spread  by  touching  the  hand  that  has  handled  the  hand- 
kerchief of  one  afflicted  with  a  cold,  catarrh,  or  consumption. 
These  diseases  claim  more  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths. 
Our  street-cars  carry  signs  requesting  passengers  to  abstain 
from  expectorating  therein.  These  same  passengers  may  hold 
their  hands  before  their  mouths  when  they  cough  and  cover  it 
with  germs  enough  to  infect  a  thousand  people.  They  may  use 
their  handkerchiefs  with  the  same  result,  and  when  we  have  an 
epidemic  of  the  grip  it  is  spread  by  the  'grip  of  the  hand  '  of  a 
friend  or  a  casual  acquaintance  or  a  mere  stranger  just  intro- 
duced. People  suffering  from  eczema  usually  don't  like  to 
inform   everybody  of  their  ailment,  but  go  on  shaking  hands 


Troubles  of  the  Wireless  Telegraphers.— Speak- 
ing of  the  troubles  experienced  in  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy 
during  the  recent  British  naval  maneuvers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
The  Electtical  World  atid  Engineer  says  that  these  scarcely 
constitute  a  technical  failure  of  the  method,  since  the  chief 
source  of  wo  was  that  the  transmission  worked  so  well  as  to 
hopelessly  mix  up  the  messages  of  friend  and  foe.  It  goes  on  to 
say : 

"Wholesale  interference  with  messages  is  almost  as  serious 
and  fully  as  annoying  as  inability  to  send  any  messages  at  all. 
The  attacking  squadrons  are  reported  as  totally  unable  to  make 
effective  use  of  their  wireless  outfits  by  reason  of  the  persistence 
of  the  defense  in  sending  confusing  messages.  We  know  not 
what  was  the  substance  of  these,  but  the  senders  of  them  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if  they  had  been  unremittingly 
polite.  Fancy  the  wrath  of  an  admiral  commanding,  at  having 
miscellaneous  objurgations  and  selected  personalities  hurled  at 
him  out  of  ionized  space  !  His  case  would  be  little  better  than 
that  of  Lieutenant-General  Bangs,  immortalized  in  Kipling's 
verse,  with  the  added  sorrow  of  being  unable  to  locate  the 
offender  against  official  dignity.  For  the  last  year  or  two  we 
have  been  hearing  much  of  so-called  syntonized  systems,  but  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  times  the  problem  has  been  solved  in  the 
newspapers,  the  net  result  has  evidently  not  made  its  debut  in 
the  British  navy.  We  fear  this  branch  of  electricity  '  is  still  in 
its  infancy  '  so  far  as  military  operations  are  concerned." 


I 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

It  was  announced  by  the  daily  press  on  November  6  that  on  the  previous 
.Saturday  (November  i)  a  wireless  message  was  received  off  Sydnej'  Har- 
bor on  Saturday  on  board  a  war-ship  from  the  station  at  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. "  This  message,"  says  The  Sun  (New  York),  is  by  far  the  longest  yet 
transmitted  by  wireless  telegraphy.  The  distance  from  the  harbor  to 
Cornwall  is  greater  than  that  from  Table  Head  to  Cornwall,  where  the 
station  is  being  built.  On  board  the  war-ship  are  several  messages  re- 
ceived from  the  Cornwall  station  on  the  way.  The  Ca?lo  Alberto  can  send 
messages  only  150  miles,  but  she  receives  any  distance.  The  messages 
were  all  received  in  the  Morse  code  and  without  exception  were  completely 
taken."  This  information  is  said  to  rest  on  an  interview  with  Commander 
Martin  of  the  Italian  cruiser.     Marconi  refuses  to  confirm  or  deny  it. 

Sheep-Shearing  by  ELECXRicirY.— "  An  electrical  invention  to  be  used 
in  the  shearing  of  sheep  has  come  into  the  market  and  promises  to  make 
great  progress,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  its  opera- 
tion during  the  last  year,"  says  The  Western  Electrician.  "  A  recent  trial 
of  the  apparatus  was  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  was  very  successful.  It  is 
stated  that  one  of  the  installations  on  a  southwestern  ranch,  requiring  16 
men  to  operate  it,  was  able  to  shear  75,000  sheep  in  three  weeks.  The 
ranchmen  say  that  a  force  of  48  men  would  have  required  twice  that  time 
to  accomplish  the  same  work.  The  mechanism  resembles  a  barber's  hair- 
clippers or  the  common  horse-clippers.  The  clippers  are  carried  over  the 
sheep  by  hand,  but  are  operated  hy  electric  power.  It  is  said  that,  so  rapid 
is  the  working  of  the  clippers,  a  workman  can  shear  a  sheep  in  three  min- 
utes. To  do  the  same  work  by  hand,  the  best  workman  would  require  at 
least  eight  minutes." 

"The  opinion  entertained  by  a  great  many  people  that  whole  wheat  and 
graham  bread  is  more  nutritious  than  that  made  from  standard  patent 
flour,  the  flour  used  in  every-day  baking,  is  erroneous,"  says  The  Sanita- 
rian^ quoting  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Department. 
"When  milk  was  used  as  a  ration  with  bread,  butter,  beans,  eggs,  and  po- 
tatoes all  the  protein  of  the  milk  was  digested,  and,  in  addition,  4.91  per 
cent,  more  of  the  protein  of  the  other  foods  with  which  it  was  combined 
was  digested  than  when  the  milk  was  omitted.  The  highest  degree  of  di- 
gestibility was  secured  in  a  mixed  ration.  Experiments  made  with  butter 
showed  that  it  has  a  high  degree  of  digestibility,  98  per  cent,  of  it  being 
available  to  the  body.  Cheese  should  be  used  in  the  diet  regularly  and  in 
small  quantities  rather  than  at  irregular  intervals  and  in  large  quantities, 
as  is  frequently  the  case.  Chee.se  ordinarily  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  nutritious  foods  that  can  be  procured.  It  is  possible  to  secure  a 
larger  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  and  available  energy  from  cheese, 
costing  15  cents  a  pound,  than  from  meat,  costing  10  cents  a  pound.  Oati- 
meal,  like  cheese  and  beans,  is  slow  of  digestion,  requiring  much  intestinal 
work  for  tne  digestive  process  ;  but  if  well  prepared  and  thoroughly  cooked 
it  is  a  suitable  food  for  persons  of  all  habits." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


IRENIC   INFLUENCE  OF    MODERN    HISTORICAL 

CRITICS. 

WILL  the  day  come  when  independent  scholarsliip  will  ob- 
literate the  differences  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics?  A  beginning  in  this  direction  has  evidently  been 
made  in  tlie  department  of  church  history,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  both  bodies  arc  finding  a  higher  unity  as  they  proceed 
in  their  search  for  historical  truth.  Among  the  evidences  of 
this  in  the  Protestant  Church,  the  more  conspicuous  examples 
have  been  lately  the  discussions  on  the  Jesuits  by  Professor 
Zockler,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ilerzog  Encyclopedia,  and  the 
three-volume  work  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  by  Prof.  Ernst 
Schaefer,  of  the  University  of  Rostock,  just  completed  and 
entitled  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Spanischen  Protestantis- 
mus."  It  is  certainly  noteworthy  tliat  a  Protestant  scholar  can 
pass  the  following  sober  judgment  on  the  work  of  Torquemada 
aad  his  followers.     Dr.  Schaefer  says  in  substance  : 

-An  unbiased  examination  of  the  official  documents  pertaining 
to  the  Spanish  Inquisition  shows  that  the  current  view  held  by 
the  Protestants  on  this  matter  is  at  least  grossly  exaggerated. 
While  it  is  indeed  true  that  Catholic  scholars  are  mistaken  in 
their  effort  to  show  that  the  Inquisition  was  the  tool  not  of  the 
church  but  of  the  state,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Protestant  pict- 
ures of  the  illegal  persecutions  practised  by  the  church  leaders 
are  at  least  overdrawn.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  even 
such  Protestant  historians  as  Ranke  share  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hefele,  Gams,  and  others,  the  view  that  the  Inquisition 
was  altogether  an  institution  of  the  state.  A  close  examination 
of  the  acts  of  ten  districts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  shows  that 
the  forms  of  order  and  law  were  observed  in  all  the  trials  man- 
aged by  the  Inquisition  fathers.  Witnesses  were  heard  on  both 
sides,  those  charged  with  heresy  were  permitted  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  legal  procedure  was  observed  throughout,  altho 
modern  ideas  can  not  approve  some  of  the  methods  applied, 
such  as  the  use  of  torture,  which  sprang  from  the  character  of 
the  ages  ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  church  was  not  guilty  of 
inciting  the  Inquisition  fathers  against  Protestantism.  But  jus- 
tice requires  that  the  ideas  entertained  in  many  Protestant 
circles  concerning  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  be 
modified. 

Probably  even  more  significant  than  the  position  of  these 
Protestant  scholars  are  the  opinions  entertained  by  certain 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  on  the  history  of  Protestantism  and  of 
non-Catholic  movements.  The  best  expression  of  this  independ- 
ent scholarship  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  historians  is  the 
series  of  volumes  called  "  Weltgeschichte  in  Characterbildern," 
written  by  the  Roman  Catholic  professors  Kampers,  Merkle,  and 
Spahn,  and  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  house  of  Kirchheim, 
in  Mayence.  This  series  of  volumes  is  a  history  of  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  biographies  of  leading  characters,  and  of  the  last 
two  volumes  issued,  one  is  on  Cavour,  the  Italian  statesman,  by 
the  recently  deceased  Prof.  Franz  X.  Kraus,  and  another  is  on 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  "the  Great  Elector,"  by  Dr. 
Spahn.  The  subjects  of  both  these  volumes  were  preeminently 
known  for  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
they  are  handled  here  by  Catholic  scholars  in  a  way  that  indicates 
that  the  theologian  has  been  absorbed  by  the  historian.  The 
Christ liche  Welt  (Leipzig,  No.  37),  in  commenting  on  these  two 
volumes  has  this  to  say  : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  men  write  as  Catholics,  yet  \\.  is 
only  occasionally  that  their  churchly  bias  appears  in  the  way 
in  which  they  handle  these  difficult  subjects.  Kraus  has  closely 
studied  the  historic  importance  of  Cavour,  and  among  other 
things  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power  to  the  Pope,  which  was  the  outcome  of  his  political  activ- 
ity for  the  unification  of  Italy,  was  a  greater  benefit  than  harm 
to  the  church.  Kraus  is  a  warm  advocate  of  religious  Catholi- 
cism as  compared  with  political  Catholicism,  and  he  pleads  for  a 


higher  scholarship  and  a  deeper  evangelical  consciousness  in  the 
church.  Kraus  agrees  with  the  liiyii  ideal  of  a  Cavour,  namely, 
that  of  a  "free  church  in  a  free  state,"  and  takes  some  trouble  to 
prove  that  Cavouj  was  a  good  Roman  Catholic  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian. 

In  Spahn  a  similar  independent  and  unprejudiced  viewonthat 
great  protagonist  of  Protestantism,  the  Great  Elector,  is  found. 
Even  in  the  representation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of  such 
characters  as  Wallenstein,  traditional  anti-Protestant  views  are 
frequently  discarded. —  Translation  tnade  for  Tiik  Litkrary 
Dir.KST. 


CHURCH    ATTENDANCE   IN    NEW   YORK. 

"  I  "  II E  Churcii  News  Association  of  New  York  has  taken  a 
■^  census  showing  the  attendance  at  tlie  churches  of  all  the 
Christian  denominations  on  Manhattan  Island  during  tlie  first 
three  Sundays  of  November.  It  appears  that  there  are  366 
places  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  worship,  and  that  the 
attendance  averaged  451,731,  out  of  a  total  adult  population  of 
1,448,189.  "Not  a  bad  showing, "comments  the  Boston  Herald, 
"considering  General  Booth's  remark  that  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  the  two  wickedest  cities  in  the  world."  The  New  York  Sum 
says : 

"When  30  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  New  York  as  even 
one-third  is  found  in^the  churches  on  Sunday,  no  ominous  decline 
in  religious  interest  is  indicated.  With  nearly  half  a  million 
people  going  voluntarily  to  the  churches,  religion  in  New  York 
can  not  be  set  down  as  at  a  dangerously  low  ebb;  certainly,  not 
lower  than  in  modern  civilization  very  generally.  Moody,  the 
evangelist,  estimated  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  are  regular  attendants  at  relig- 
ious services.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  more  than  one-half 
never  go  to  any  church  service  at  all.  Sam  Jones  has  only 
recently  lamented  that  in  Paducah,  in  Kentucky,  with  a  pojnila- 
tion  of  22,000,  a  census  of  the  church  attendance  even  on  'beau- 
tiful Sunday  mornings  '  shows  only  from  1,200  to  1,500  in  the 
churches." 

The  table  compiled,  showing  the  number  of  churches  belong- 
ing to  each  denomination,  the  communicants  claimed,  and  the 
actual  attendance  at  all  services,  is  appended  : 


Dutch  Reformed 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Congregational 

Disciples  of  ('hrisl 

I^utheran 

Baptist 

Christian  Science 

Other  Protestant  churches. 
Roman  Catholic 


Number  of 
churches. 


IS 

43 

59 

45 

6 

2 

27 

40 

5 

43 

81 


Official 
membership. 


9.218 
25.742 
56.050 
14,749 

2,379 

667 

18,868 

27.363 

1,830 

16,956 

522,130 


.Attendance  of 
all  services. 


10,241 
18,920 

33.'37 
20,191 

2.153 

84S 

7.342 
27,225 

1,784 
12,336 

3'7,454 


The  New  York  Times  prints  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion and  comment : 

"A  fact  noted  'as  surprising  at  first  sight '  is  that  the  figures 
show  a  Protestant  attendance  of  77  per  cent,  of  claimed  member- 
ship, as  against  60.75  per  cent,  attendance  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  popular  impression  is  that  Roman  Catholics  are  better 
churchgoers  than  Protestants.  The  explanation  given  concern- 
ing the  figures  of  attendance  is  that  the  membership  figures  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  'inflated,'  and  that  the  Protes- 
tants 'exercise  greater  care  over  communicant  lists.' 

"Another  fact,  not  noted  by  the  statisticians,  explains  further 
the  unexpected  showing  of  the  figures.  It  is  that,  whereas  a 
Roman  Catholic,  as  a  rule,  attends  only  one  service  in  a  day, 
choosing  the  one  most  convenient,  the  congregation  of  an  aver- 
age Protestant  church  is  in  large  proportion  made  up  of  the 
same  persons  at  morning  and  evening  services.  As  the  totals 
are  obtained  by  adding  the  morning  and  evening  attendances, 
there  will  be  many  more  people  counted  twice  in  the  case  of  the 
Protestant  churches  than  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  churches. 

"It  appears  from  the  comparison  of  the  figures  that  were  ob- 
tained from  each  place  of  worship  that  the  small  churches  show 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  attendance  than  the  large  churches. 
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In  >  ^ases.  it  is  said,  churches  with  lu.  :;.-,ot    umj 

to  J...   ....>c-  attendances  that  exceed  the  meiii. -.    ---['^-      Wlieu 

the  membership  gets  up  into  the  thousands,  the  attendance  does 
not  inci^ase  proix)rtionately.     That,  it  is  explained,  accounts  in 

1...^   ■;  re  for  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic.  l':|)iscopal. 

■erian  denoniinatious.  with  their  large  churches,  fall 
in  percentage  attendance  far  short  of  the  Methodists,  Disciples. 
and  others  with  smaller  churches. 

"The  most  startling  indications,  as  referred  to,  deal  with  the 
numiwr  of  men  churchgoers  compared  with  the  women  church, 
goers.  The  nunilier  of  women  is  much  greater,  but  the  greatest 
proportion  of  men  attend  Congregational  -churches,  and  the 
smallest  proportion  Rnmaii  Catholic  churches.  One  Congrega- 
tional church— the  Broadway  Tabernacle- 
showed  more  men  than  women  present  at 
each  service.  Taking  all  the  Christian  bod- 
ies together,  the  men  furnished  only  31  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  attendances,  the  Congre- 
gationalist  percentage  of  men  being,  how- 
ever, 51,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  showing  only  22  per 
cent." 


THE  DEAN  OF  RIPON'S  "ATTACK 
ON  CHRISTIANITY." 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Churchmen's 
Union  in  London,  Dr.  Fremantle, 
Dean  of  Ripon,  delivered  an  address  on 
"Natural  Christianity"  which  has  called 
forth  expressions  of  indignant  protest  from 
a  large  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  has  been  pub- 
licly repudiated  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
His  statements,  says  the  London  Churcli 
Reiieic,  can  only  be  described  as  "amount- 
ing to  a  denial  of  the  central  truths  "  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  same  paper  continues  : 

"A  summarized  and  greatly  condensed  re- 
port of  Dr.  Fremantle 's  words  was  given 
the  greatest  i)ublicity,  and  has  very  natur- 
ally excitfed  the  deepest  indignation  and  dis- 
tress on  the  part  of  clnirchnien  in  general  and 
ourselves  in  particular.  Our  own  columns 
and  those  of  our  contemporaries,  both  secu- 
lar and  ecclesiastical,  bear  witness  to  the  in- 
dignation which  the  dean  of  Ripon's  utter- 
ance has  aroused  in  the  minds  of  all  classes 
of  churchmen,  clerical  and  lay.  To  those  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  views  which 
Dr.  Fremantle  has  long  found  it  compatible 
with  his  high  office  in  the  church  to  hold, 
the  report  of  his  most  recent  utterances 
scarcely  came,  we  admit,  as  a  surprise. 
But  the  public  repetition  of  such  soul-destroying  words  certainly 
called  for  prompt  and  effective  action  on  the  part  of  our  fathers 
in  God,  whose  intervention  in  this  matter  we  of  the  laity  have 
a  right  to  demand." 

The  argument  of  the  address,  as  revised  by  the  dean  himself 
in  a  personal  letter  of  explanation  to  the  press,  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

The  words  nature  and  natural  have  been  misused  ;  they  have 
been  made  to  mean  only  nature  in  its  lower  developments, 
whereas  the  true  nature  of  man  is  only  found  in  Christ,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  world  in  its  highest  ideal,  to  which  the  Creator 
is  guiding  it  by  working  in  it  and  through  it.  Thus  the  laws  of 
nature  can  not  be  separated  from  God,  nor  from  Christ.  That 
there  are  difficulties  in  some  matters  connected  with  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  Christ  it  would  be  untruthful  not  to  admit, 
especially  in  those  of  the  virgin  birth,  in  some  of  the  '  wonderful 
works.'  and  in  the  Resurrection.  But  in  the  first  of  these,  tho 
the  facts  (i)  that  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
except  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  Si.  Luke, 
and  (2)  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  make  it  of 


DR.    W.   H.   FREMANTLE. 
His  utterance  on  "  Natural  Christianity" 
is   the    sensation   of    the   day   in    English 
religious  circles. 


iu.-.i  auiiioiiiy  la^  \\\  i;il- pai .uici  ^.ar^e  of  the  words  "descended 
into  hell")  :  yet  the  accounts  might  be  understood  without  any 
violation  of  biological  law.  The  Incarnation  and  Divinity  of 
our  Savior  stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  what  he  did  and  taught 
and  what  he  has  been  to  mankind. 

As  to  the  miracles,  is  it  irreverent  to  believe  that  our  Lord 
himself  could  not  have  made  a  distinction  between  what  modern 
science  would  recognize  as  death  and  the  many  forms  of  swoon- 
ing, syncope,  or  hysteria  which  sometimes  deceive  the  wisest  in 
modern  times,  and  that  when  he  bade  his  disciples  to  heal  the 
sick  and  raise  the  dead  he  was  speaking  of  a  process  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  would  be  accepted  in  these  scientific  days  as 
the  raising  of  an  actual  dead  body  to  life?  In  many  cases  the 
seemingly  miraculous  results  were  doubtless 
due  to  the  power  of  a  majestic  Presence  and 
Personality  over  weakened  and  hysterical 
frames ;  and  possibly  other  cases  might  be 
similarly  accounted  for.  Oriental  modes  of 
speech,  and  the  transmission  of  the  facts 
through  many  hands,  must  be  allowed  for; 
but  since  in  all  things,  even  the  commonest, 
there  is  an  element  of  the  unknown,  we  must 
expect  that  this  would  be  the  case  still  more 
in  the  works  of  Christ  himself.  If  we  could 
know  everything,  no  doubt  all  would  appear 
quite  natural,  according  to  the  higher  con- 
ception of  nature,  for  which  the  writer  is 
contending.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll's  great  work,  "The  Reign 
of  Law." 

As  to  the  last  point,  that  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, it  is  not  reasonable  to  regard  this  as  a 
violation  of  natural  law.  The  preaching  of 
the  Resurrection  in  later  times  was  that  of 
a  spiritual  existence,  a  spiritual  body.  The 
accounts  all  said  that  Christ  was  invisible 
save  to  the  eye  of  faith. 

The  effect  of  such  teaching  as  this,  observes 
the  well-known  London  church  organ.  The 
Guardian,  can  only  be  to  "drive  men  either 
into  skepticism  or  into  Romanism."  The 
same  paper  insists  upon  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  Dr.  Fremantle' s  interpretations 
with  "even  the  loosest  interpretation  of  the 
creeds."  "We  feel  bound  to  protest  against 
such  utterances,"  it  adds,  "whether  they 
come  from  critics  like  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  ap- 
peal to  students,  or  from  teachers  who,  like 
Dr.  Fremantle,  address  themselves  to  more 
popular  audiences." 

The  Dean's  "attack  on  Christianity"  is 
the  subject  of  heated  letters  in  the  London 
daily  papers,  as  well  as  in  the  Established 
Church  journals.  A  correspondent  of  The 
Church  Review  (Anglican)  asks,  "Are  we,  as  Catholics,  going 
to  sit  down  tamely  under  the  insult  to  our  holy  faith  oflfered  by 
the  Dean  of  Ripon?  "  and  goes  on  to  propose  an  organized  move- 
ment of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  laitj'.  "  Can  any  statement  of 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who  asserts  his 
disbelief  in  the  'virgin  birth  '  be  accepted  as  worth  anything?" 
further  inquires  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  "  How  is 
it  possible  that  a  man  can  stand  up  week  by  week  and  recite  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  thereby  his  belief  in 'our  Lord  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, '  and  at  the 
same  time  assert  his  disbelief  in  the  'virgin  birth,'  without 
stamping  himself  as  holding  two  diametrically  opposite  creeds?" 
A  writer  in  the  same  paper,  signing  himself  "Presbyter  Lon- 
diuensis, "  has  created  something  of  a  sensation  by  avowing  his 
sympathy  with  Dean  Fremantle' s  arguments  and  declaring  that 
he  put  forward  the  same  views  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
without  objection.  Ht  al.so  asserts  that  a  frieu^  of  his,  when 
ordained  by  thq  late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  made  no  secret  of  his  dis- 
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belief  in  the  virgin  birth.  This  startling  statement  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  emphatically  declared 
in  a  recent  sermon  : 

"I  entirely  repudiate,  on  behalf  of  the  cluirch  of  London,  the 
teaching  about  miracles  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  within 
the  last  fortnight  in  this  diocese.  .  .  .  And  as  for  letters  which 
have  appeared,  saying  that  such  and  such  persons  have  been  or- 
dained without  believing  in  the  KesurreclioM,  I  say  that  tiiey 
would  not  be  ordained  in  the  diocese  of  London  to-day." 

The  London  Cluirch  Times  says  : 

"The  Dean  of  Ripon  sins  both  against  the  naturalness  of 
Christianity  and  against  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  Dean  of 
Ripon  loosens  all  the  bands  of  orthodoxv.  What  is  to  be  done? 
.  .  .  We  shall  perhaps  be  told  in  answer  that  nothing  effective 
can  be  done,  because  Dr.  Fremantle  is  entrenched  behind  im- 
pregnable fortifications  of  legal  tenure,  and  bccau.se  the  machin- 
ery which  alone  could  oust  him  is  rusty  and  out  of  gear.  Hut 
we  are  not  thinking  of  his  legal  stronghold,  about  which  we 
care  very  little.  It  is  a  disagree- 
ableness  that  he  should  be  able  to 
call  himself  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  to 
retain  the  custody  of  the  ancient 
fane  of  St.  Wilfrid.  But  tliat  can 
be  endured.  The  Christian  relig- 
ion can  live  and  thrive  without  the 
walls  and  roof  of  Ripon  Minster;  it 
can  not  live  and  thrive  if  the  natural 
measure  of  orthodoxy  be  disregard- 
ed. And,  more,  it  can  not  live  and 
thrive  while  the  measure  of  ortho- 
doxy is  applied  with  a  difference  to 
different  persons." 

A  non-conformist  view  of  the 
issues  at  stake  is  presented  by 
the  London  C/iristian  Cominoti- 
icealth  : 

"Two  things  Dr.  Fremantle  has 
at  any  rate  done  which  probably  he 
was  not  contemplating.  He  has 
raised  an  obstacle  to  that  Christian 
union  of  which  he  is  a  foremost  ad- 
vocate, and  he  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  what  is,  after  all,  the 
very  focus  of  the  whole  critical  con- 
troversy. With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  two  facts  we  would  point 
out  that  it  was  not  judicious  to  raise 
an  issue  v.-hich  would  onlj-  accen- 
tuate division.  We  can  never  ar- 
rive ?.t  coalition  b)'  widening  the 

chasms.  How  would  the  non-conformists  have  succeeded  in 
their  great  attempt  at  the  federation  of  Free  Churches  if  at 
union  meetings  some  of  their  leaders  brought  up  issues  vxhich 
involve  a  really  agonizing  element  of  controversy?  The  other 
fact  is  of  no  small  moment.  Dr.  Fremantle  has  touched  on  the 
very  center  of  the  Christian  citadel.  The  miraculous  incarna- 
tion of  the  Savior  is  treated  by  him,  unless  he  has  been  wrongly 
reported,  as  well  as  by  latitudinarian  theologians  generally,  on 
a  principle  which  can  not  be  recognized  as  fairly  logical.  The 
endeavor  is  made  to  minimize  the  force  of  the  sacred  narrative 
because  onlj-  four  chapters  refer  to  it.  But  every  student  knows 
that  the  New  Testament  could  not  more  solidly  rest  on  its  super- 
natural foundation  if  every  one  of  its  component  books  opened 
vith  a  couple  of  incarnation  chapters.  No  superstructure  re- 
quires more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  foundation.  Dr.  Fre- 
mantle was  told  by  one  of  his  hearers  that  his  remarks  were 
only  a  hotch-potch  of  ideas  that  were  exploded  long  ago.  Many 
^the  vast  majority,  we  take  it — of  those  interested  in  great 
themes  will  share  in  this  feeling  that  the  weakness  of  the  posi- 
tion is  not  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  but  on  that  of  the  critic. 
The  Broad  Church  in  the  great  days  of  Kingsley  and  Maurice 
accomplished  much  that  was  desirable.  Since  their  time  it 
seems  to  have  degenerated  from  high  philanthropy  to  a  low 
plane  of  auxiliary  skepticism." 


CARDINAL   GIBBONS   ON    SABBATH 
OBSERVANCE. 


CARDINAL   GIBBONS 
Suiidav  sermon   in  tin 


CAHHINAI,  GIBBONS. 

He  is  alarmed   by  the  "  dangerous  inroads"  that  are  being 
made  upon  the  American  Sabbath. 


selected  as  the  theme  of  a  recent 
le  Baltimore  Cathedral  "The  Proper 
Observance  of  Sunday,"  and  his  utterance,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Clirislian  Work  ami  Efaitgelist ,  is  "timely 
and  ought  to  accomplish  much  good,"  has  aroused  some  atten- 
tion outside  of  his  own  diocese.     He  said  in  part : 

"It  has  been  the  boast  of  our  country  that  in  no  nition  in  the 
world  was  the  Christi.in  Sabbath  better  respected  than  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  as  far  as  outward  observance  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  visited  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  I  am 
liersuaded  that  in  neither  Paris,  nor  Hrus.sels.  nor  Berlin,  nor 
even  Rome,  was  there  .so  great  a  regard  for  cjuiet  and  orderly 
tranquillity  on  the  Lord's  Day  as  in  Baltimore.  But  a  close  ob- 
server can  not  fail  to  note  the  dangerous  inroads  that  have  l>ccn 
made  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty 
years.     If  these  encroachments  are  not  checked  in  time,  the  day 

may  come  when  the  joyous  sound 
of  the  church  bell  will  be  drownei 
by  the  echo  of  the  dray  and  the 
hammer;  when  the  Bible  and 
prayer-book  will  be  supplanted  by 
the  magazine  and  novel,  and  the 
votaries  of  the  theater  and  saloon 
will  outnumber  the  religious  wor- 
shipers, and  when  the  salutary 
thoughts  of  God  will  be  checked  by 
the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of 
the  world. " 

Continuing,  the  Cardinal  re- 
marked on  the  growing  number  of 
men  who  are  excluded  from  Sun- 
day worship  by  rea.son  of  their  oc- 
cupation. Movements  of  passen- 
ger-trains on  Sunday  might  be 
necessary,  he  conceded,  but  the 
freight  traffic,  "involving  the  em- 
l)loyment  of  thousands  of  conduc- 
tors, firemen,  and  engineers,  as 
well  as  freight-handlers,  on  the 
Lord's  Day,"  was  not.  Sunday  ex- 
cursions were  also  unduly  fostered 
by  transportation  companies.  The 
Sunday  newspaper  so  saturated  the 
business  man  with  unhealthy  diet 
that,  "like  animals  gorged  with 
food,  he  spends  the  morning  in  a 
comatose  condition.  There  is  no  class  of  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  is  more  in  need  of  the  repose  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ments of  the  Chri.stian  Sabbath  tlian  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  the  best  antidote  for  relieving  this  spiritual  fever 
and  for  removing  the  dust  which  adheres  to  the  soul  from  daily 
contact  with  the  world  will  be  found  in  the  refreshing  and  invig- 
orating bath  of  religious  meditation." 

These  considerations,  observes  the  San  Francisco  Munitor 
(Rom.  Cath.),  "challenge  tiie  attention  of  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  cause  of  true  human  progress.  They  involve  the  welfare  of 
civilized  society  in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  the  higher  spiritual 
sense."     And  the  Indianapolis  Xeics  says: 

"The  church,  which  should  be  the  open  door  to  all  these 
things  [spiritual  benefits],  is  felt  to  be  so  to  little  effect.  This  is 
conceded.  Why?  The  church  has  failed  to  meet  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry that 'evolution  '  has  nourished,  with  candor  and  with  reason. 
It  has  either  denied  it  and  insisted  on  interpretations  and  deiluc- 
tions  at  which  intelligence  revolted,  or  it  has  dodged  the  question 
and  gone  to  entertaining  people.  So  we  have  not  sermons  on  the 
Gospel,  but  discourses  on  art,  literature,  science,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, or  even  concerts  and  picture  exhibits,  which  viewed  sim- 
ply  as  amusements  are  not  so  good  as  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
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Thc-sr    It  «e«ms  tu  uk,  <tre  the  t>|>«ciul  tilings  in  which  the  church 
I-  ;  US  duty,  while  still  ni..  linst  it  has  been  the 

>;v.v....   ..i.ii  »»f  an  ajje  that  has  fixL ^..   in   the  enjoyment  of 

u  iiuitcrial  prosperity." 

The  Chicago  Inl^r  Ociiin  makes  the  following  cimunent  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  : 

"The  truth  is  that.  fron>  a  secular  viewpoint,  the  average 
Aiiieriiaii  business  man  has  outgrown  the  average  preacher  in 
st)iuc  iLN],.ets  of  late  years.  He  is  increasingly  a  man  of  educa- 
tion. The  time  has  passed  when  the  average  preacher  was  men- 
tally the  best  man  in  his  community — able  to  inform  and  instruct 
his  lieait-rs  upon  almost  any  topic.  In  mental  power  the  pews 
have  grown,  relatively  speaking,  faster  than  the  pulpit.  There 
are  many  conspicuous  exceptions  on  every  side.  but.  neverthe- 
less, this  is  the  rule. 

"For  this  condition  the  preachers  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  world's  increase  in  wealth  and  of  the 
facilities  for  mental  improvement  which  wealth  brings.  Where 
many  preachers  have  been  to  blame  is  in  failing  to  perceive 
where  the  church's  true  strength  lies 

"In  trying  to  formulate  religion  by  the  rules  and  in  the  terms 
of  scieiK-e.  many  jireachers  have  cut  loose  the  ship  of  faith  to 
drift  upon  a  boundless  sea  of  mental  speculation.  Faith,  we  are 
t«)ld.  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  Science  declines  to  ac- 
cept such  evidence.  Hence  to  attempt  to  formulate  religion  by 
the  rules  of  science  is  as  destructive  to  faith  as  to  attempt  to  gov- 
ern science  by  faith  is  destructive  to  science. 

"Again,  the  business  man,  facing  daily  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  observes  with  regret  that  many  preachers  are  always 
trying  li>  ignore  those  fads.  Many  preacliers  appear  to  think 
that  men  can  be  led  to  do  right  without  having  any  definite 
l>rinciples  by  which  they  do  right.  The  result  of  this  delusion  is 
the  creedless  church  witli  the  creedless  preacher,  trying  to  lead 
his  Hock  along  a  road  of  which  lie  c;iii  not  or  will  not  furnish 
them  a  map. 

"Yet  again,  the  business  man  observes  with  i)rofound  aston- 
ishment that  many  preachers  insist  on  the  church  laying  aside 
one  of  its  most  potent  weapons — a  weapon  which  the  business 
man  finds  indispensable.  The  business  man  knows  he  can  not 
succeed  by  love  alone.  He  must  operate  by  fear  also.  He 
knows  that  in  business  the  average  man  can  not  be  induced 
always  to  <lo  right  merely  for  love  of  right.  He  hiust.  be  put  in 
wholesome  fear  of  punishment  if  he  does  not  do  right.  Yet  he 
sees  many  i)reacheis  and  many  churches  repudiating  all  appeals 
to  fear  and  trying  to  maintain  themselves  by  love  alone. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  many  preachers  and 
many  churches,  and  notably  Cardinal  Gibbon's  own  church, 
which  still  hold  to  the  road  of  spirituality,  still  insist  that  religion 
and  science  are  things  essentially  different,  still  teach  positive 
creeds,  and  still  make  jiroper  appeals  to  that  fear  of  the  Lord 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  But  the  contrary  tendencies 
are  in  the  air,  have  been  increasing  in  strength  for  years,  and 
affect  even  those  preachers  and  churches  which  do  most  t<J  resist 
them." 


REVIVAL  OF   IVIOHAIVIIVIEDANISIVI    IN   AFRICA. 

1\ /I  J  KAN  POMMEROL,  a  French  scholar  who  has  recently 
■*■'-*••  spent  some  time  among  African  Mussulmans,  reports  a 
great  religious  revival  in  the  Sahara  district  and  the  Sudan. 
During  the  past  fifty  years,  he  declares  (in  the  Re-'iic  de  Paris), 
a  large  number  of  new  religious  congregations  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  at  various  periods  a  Mahdi  has  appeared  in  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecies.  He  mentions  in  particular  the  tribe  of  the 
Senoussi,  whose  leader  makes  his  headquarters  in  the  Bar-el- 
gazzel  (south  of  Tripoli),  and  the  Djazerti,  wlio  cluster  around 
Mofrane,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  great  Sahara.  The 
Djazerti,  while  adiiering  to  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  have  formulated  an  independent  creed.  This  is  not  so 
unusual  a  proceeding  as  might  at  first  appear,  since  Mohamme- 
danism grants  considerable  latitude  to  its  votaries  in  the  matter  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  The  present  leader  of  the 
Djazerti  is  Sidi  Amar-ben- Mohammed.  He  claims  to  have  in- 
herited all  the  Virtues  and  miraculous  power  of  Sidi  Bon-Saad, 


who.se  tomb  at  .Mofrane  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims  from  Egypt.  Morocco,  the  Sudan,  and  even  Turkestan 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  veneration  in  which  Sidi  Amar-ben-Mo- 
hammed  is  held  by  his  di.sciples  may  be  judged  fnjiu  the  follow- 
ing rhapsody  to  which  a  Moslem  savant  gave  utterance  in  con- 
versation  with  M.  Pommerol : 

"Our  sublime  leader  is  adored!  Every  hour,  every  minute, 
he  nerforms  miracles!  The  sun  and  the  moon  never  rise  with- 
out witnessing  his  wonderful  deeds.  When  he  api)ears  among 
his  followers,  their  love  for  him  is  so  great,  they  press  around 
him  with  such  insistence,  that  his  horse  has  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  crowds  like  a  dagger.  The  archangel  Djebrit  gave 
him  seventy  thousand  camels,  and  he  is  so  geijerous  that  he  set 
them  free  in  the  Sahara  desert,  from  Egypt  to  the  Sudan,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  those  imperiled  through  the  death  of 
their  own  camels.  When  he  travels  he  uses  a  magic  tent  and 
fares  on  the  most  sumptuous  viands.  In  his  gun  he  uses  golden 
bullets  which  kill  the  man  at  whom  he  aims.  He  wears  a  ring 
that  can  make  him  invisible,  and  carries  a  monogram  capable 
of  turning  to  stone  any  one  who  may  approach  him.  A  single 
motion  of  his  little  Hnger  is  felt  in  the  souls  of  his  di.sciples  in 
Arabia,  Morocco,  and  Algeria;  and  this  is  only  the  least  of  the 
miracles  that  he  can  perform." 

The  Djazertis  believe  that  closest  communication  with  Aliah 
is  established  in  a  state  of  trance,  when  the  worshiper  becomes 
"one  of  the  elected."  Those  who  are  ignorant  and  simple- 
minded  are  advised  to  repeat  the  name  of  Mohammed  .several 
thousand  times  until  they  fall  into  a  religious  ecstasy.  At  the 
leading  temple  of  this  sect,  near  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Bon-Saad, 
religious  teachers  expound  the  Koran,  and  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  David.  Their  view  of  the  Last  Judgment  M.  Pommerol 
(juotes  as  follows : 

"At  the  last  hour  will  come  the  Mahdi,  the  Messiah,  the  Vic- 
torious, and  he  will  purify  the  earth  of  all  unbelievers  before  it 
returns  to  dust.  He  will  have  to  contend  with  the  fiend  Deddjal, 
whom  Christians  call  'Antichrist,'  and  also  with  the  great 
Beast  which  shall  combine  the  qualities  of  bull,  elephant,  lion, 
deer,  and  ostrich.  He  will  subjugate  this  monster  and  compel 
it  to  carry  the  lod  of  Moses  and  the  seal  of  Solomon.  Whoever 
touches  the  rod  shall  become  as  white  as  snow,  and  whoever 
receives  the  imprint  of  the  seal  shall  become  as  black  4s  coal  ; 
and  a  voice  from  the  abyss  shall  cry  :  '  Reproved  !  Reproved  I ' 
.  .  .  The  Master  of  the  Hour  will  issue  from  a  holy  family,  but 
no  one  knows  when  the  hour  is  due." 

M.  Pommerol  foresees  a  real  menace  in  the  development  of  this 
new  Mohammedan  movement,  which  is  frankly  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  "force  is  the  true  manifestation  of  God  on  earth  " 
and  that  "the  sword  is  the  last  and  only  means  of  sanctification 
for  the  Moslems."  He  thinks  it  possible  that  religious  wars  may 
ensue  of  a  character  similar  to  those  which  Protestantismprovoked 
in  Euroj^e.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  Djazerti  teaching, 
concludes  M.  Pommerol,  there  is  unusual  significance  in  a  Mos- 
lem creed  which  entirely  ignores  the  Sultan  and  directs  its  pil- 
grims to  an  African  city  instead  of  to  Mecca.  —  Translation  made 
for  The  Litekakv  Di(;kst. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Thk  N'ew  York  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  celebrated  its  formal  open- 
ing on  Xovember  20,  and  Prof.  Solomon  Schechter,  late  of  Cambridge, 
Kngland,  made  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  institution. 

Thk  Synod  of  the  State  Church  of  the  Netherlands  recently  petitioned 
the  (jovernment  to  provide  adequate  hospitals  for  sick  persons  on  board 
the  Dutch  fishmg  fleet.  As  tne  result,  two  "  church  hospital  ships"  have 
lieen  equipped,  carrying  both  physicians  and  clergymen. 

The  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religion  held  its  third  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  The  general  theme  of  the  discussions  was 
the  fundamental  unity  of  all  religions,  and  the  need  of  uniting  all  religious 
forces  to  promote  a  higher  morality  in  church  and  state.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Prof.  Ci.  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale,  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  (J  W.  Knox,  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Prof  R.  T.  Ely,  of  the  University'of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Spahr,  of  The  Onflook.  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
.Slicer.  '  . 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

THE   CABINET  CRISIS   IN    SPAiN. 

ACAKINET  crisis  in  Spain  is  quite  clitfcrciit  from  a  cal>inet 
crisis  in  the  more  strictly  con.itiiutional  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain  or  in  France,  for  instance,  a  "cris  s" 
ordinarily  occurs  when  the  ministry  is  defeated  on  a  parly  nuas-. 
ure  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  body.  The  membjrr, 
of  the  cabinet  generally  resign,  and  a  new  ministry,  comma;.  1- 
ing  a  majority,  is  supposed  to  emerge.  But  in  Si)ain  this  is  i  ot 
the  normal  course  of  affairs.  The  Cortes  is  dominated  by  a 
combination  of  two  so-called  dynastic  parties — the  Liberals  and 
the  Conservatives.  They  alone  are  recognized  by  the  throne 
when  ministries  are  formed.  Republicans,  Radicals,  and  simi- 
lar parties  do  not  exist  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  Cabinets 
is  concerned.  In  fact,  altho  not  in  theory.  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives form  two  wings  of  the  same  party. 

^A  cabinet  crisis  occurs  every  time  the  ministry  chooses  to 
resign,  and  it  resigns  when  too  many  speeches  are  made  in  the 
Cortes,  when  royal  marriages  are  not  arranged  to  its  satisfac- 
tion, when  its  members  disagree  among  themselves,  or  when  the 
orthodo.K  opposition  thinks  its  turn  has  come.  The  i)resence  or 
absence  of  a  majority  in  the  Cortes  is  purely  incidental  as  a  rule. 
The  "crisis  "  manifests  itself  in  one  of  three  waj's.  The  minis- 
try may  demand  a  vote  of  confidence,  it  may  insist  upon  the 
retirement  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  or  it  may  appeal  to 
the  sovereign  to  act  as  a  "moderator."  But  only  the  dynastic 
parties  participate  in  this  "carefully  worked  see-saw,"  as  the 
London  Sfaiuiarii  calls  it.  The  Republicans,  Radicals,  and  so 
forth,  are  simply  "lookers-on  in  Vienna,"  or  rather  in  Madrid. 

Such  is  the  "crisis"  througii  which  Spain  has  just  passed. 
Premier  Sagasta  called  at  the  palace  and  told  young  King 
Alphonso  that  .Sefior  Canalejas — formerly  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  but  now  leader  of  the  anti-Clericals — had  made  so  severe 
a  speech  in  the  Cortes  that  the  ministry  must  resign.  But 
instead  of  calling  in  the  Conservative  leader,  the  King  instructed 
Sefior  Sagasta  to  form  a  new  ministry.  This  the  aged  statesman 
did,  an(l  the  London  Si  and  a  r  d  i:on\me\\{^: 

"After  prolonged  negotiations,  Senor  Sagasta  has  succeeded  in 
reconstructing  his  cabinet.  It  consists,  with  three  exceptions, 
of  the  members  of  the  old  one.  For  the  present,  therefore,  there 
is  an  end  to  a  j^olitical  crisis  which  is  hot  easily  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  not  some  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  Spanish 
politics.  Nothing  had  happened  to  justify  the  resignation  of 
Sefior  Sagasta  and  his  colleagues — according,  at  least,  to  the 
practise  of  countries  where  parliamentary  habits  are  less  jiecul- 
iar.  The  cabinet  was  attacked  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  from 
two  quarters.  Sefior  Maura,  an  old  colleague  of  the  Premier, 
but  not  a  member  of  his  last  cabinet,  announced  his  intention  to 
act  in  future  with  Senor  Silvela  and  the  Conservatives,  because 
he  could  not  accept  the  anti-Clerical  principles  recently  adopted 
by  the  Liberals.  On  the  other  hand,  Sefior  Canalejas,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  a  brief  space,  had  previously 
given  his  reasons  for  having  resigned  his  portfolio  as  far  back  as 
last  April.  In  a  speech  of  great  length,  he  explained  that  he 
had  parted  from  Sefior  Sagasta  because  he  found  that  the  pro- 
fessed anti-Clericalism  of  the  cabinet  was  not  meant  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  oration  of  Sefior  Canalejas,  who  is  an  advanced 
Radical,  and  deputy  for  the  Socialistic  manufacturing  town  of 
Alcoy,  was  laboriously  polite  inform,  but  sufficiently  severe  in 
substance." 

The  cabinet  still  contains  General  Weyler  as  Minister  of  War. 
The  Duke  of  Veragua  heads  the  navy  department,  while  Senor 
Moret  is  Minister  of  the  Interior.  But  all  the  changes  are  mean- 
ingless in  one  sense,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  observations  of  a 
writer  in  T/ie  Xew  Liberal  Re'iu'eii'  (^London)  : 

"At  the  time  of  writing,  Seinor  Sagasta  leads  a  Liberal  party, 
and  .Sefior  Silvela.  the  head  of  the  Conservatives  is  in  opposi- 
tion;  but  the  Liberals  are  in  no  way  Republican,  nor  are  the 


Conservatives  wholly  reactionary.  Since  1875  no  Conservative 
caliinct  has  repealed  a  Liberal  reform,  and  Canovas  del  Castillo 
was  resj)onsible  for  the  enactment  that  alhnvs  Carlists  and  Re- 
publicans to  IkjUI  i)ublic  meetings.  Seizor  Sagasta,  who  helped 
to  overthrow  the  young  King's  graiidmother,  is  the  devoted  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Queen  Regent  Maria  Christina.  The  jiosition 
is  a  curious  one,  and  for  its  explanation  one  lof>ks  to  the  fact 
that  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  united  to  opi)ose  the 
Carlists,  Republicans,  Socialists,  and  other  disturbing  elements 
of  the  state,  to  keep  them  from  office,  ami.  if  possible,  from 
rcjDresentation  in  the  Cortes.  Their  enemies  make  the  Chrisiinns, 
or  Alfonsists,  as  they  must  now  be  called,  prudent  statesmen  in 
spiteof  themselves,  and  impose  caution  upon  them.  If  a  Liberal 
or  Conservative  cabinet  blunders,  the  party  not  in  office  nmst 
express  an  indignation  that  is  not  altogether  genuine.  For 
example,  if  the  Liberal  minister  put  forward  an  anti-Clerical 
measure,  the  Opposition  would  express  the  indignation  that  Don 
Carlos,  prince  of  reactionary  Ultramontanes.  would  affect  to 
feel,  and  an  action  by  a  Conservative  cabinet  deemed  to  be 
retrogressive  would  lead  a  Liberal  opposition  to  anticipate  the 
anger  of  the  Republican.s.  In  point  of  fact.  Liberals  are  not 
very  liberal,  and  Conservatives  are  not  very  conservative  ;  they 
aspire  to  change  places  now  and  again,  while  preserving  the 
authority  of  the  Alfonsist  party  upon  the  throne  against  all  who 
would  destroy  it." 

Spanish  i)ress  opinion  is,  as  always,  influenced  by  personal 
rather  than  by  party  considerations.  The  Globo  (Madrid)  .says 
Senor  Sagasta's  course  was  the  only  correct  one  "since,  in  virtue 
of  the  constitutional  principle,  it  is  the  province  of  the  modera- 
ting power  [the  King]  to  assuage  the  conflicts  arising  between 
the  Cortes  and  the  executive  power,  or  between  the  combined 
Cortes  and  executive  on  the  one  hand  and  public  opinion  on  the 
other."  Seiior  Sagasta's  own  organ,  the  Correo  (Madrid), 
anticipates  a  durable  ministerial  term,  but  the  Espanol  (Madrid), 
organ  of  the  so-called  "dissident  Liberals,"  looks  for  another 
crisis  soon  because  Seiior  Maura  is  not  in  the  new  "cabinet  of 
concentration."  The  Clerical  Si\i^/o  Fuiuro  (Madrid)  bewails 
the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  "the  supremacy  of  the  jiajjal 
monarchy  "  and  insists  upon  the  Pope's  divine  right  to  universal 
dominion,  upon  which  the  Liberals  "trample."  The  military 
organ,  the  Coyrespoudfiicia  Militar  (Madrid),  asserts  that  the 
cabinet,  under  cover  of  anti-Clericalism,  seeks  to  establish  a 
despotism  in  African  Spain.  The  Pais  (Madrid),  a  Republican 
organ,  looks  for  "a  revival  of  the  Inquisition,  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  a  suspension  of  the  courts,  and  a 
shameless  betrayal  of  all  Liberal  principles."  'Vhc  J/ita/do  de 
Madrid  predicts  renewed  attempts  to  "put  down  the  press." 
The  Ef>oca  (Madrid)  caused  some  sensation  by  announcing  that 
the  Conservative  leader,  Seiior  Silvela,  would  have  formed  a 
ministry  now  had  he  been  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  that  he  might 
decline  to  do  so  a  few  months  hence  when  another  "crisis" 
may   be   anticipated.  —  Translations  made  for   Tmk    Litkrarv 

DiGKST.  

PRESIDENT   LOUBET'S   VISIT  TO   THE   KING 

OF    ITALY. 

NOT  since  the  loss  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  has  the 
ruler  of  a  Roman  Catholic  nation  paid  an  official  visit  to 
the  King  of  Italy  in  his  capital.  The  Vatican  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  sanction  such  a  visit,  and  that  it  would  construe 
the  proceeding  as  a  grave  affront  to  the  Pope.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  rumored  that  the  King  of  Portugal  contemplated  an  official 
visit  to  the  King  of  Italy  in  Rome,  but  it  is  said,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  London  limes,  that  the  Portuguese  monarch  was 
deterred  by  Vatican  representations  of  a  serious  nature.  When, 
therefore,  the  Gau/ois  (Paris)  announced  that  the  President  of 
the  French  republic  would  soon  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  there  was  much  wonder.  But  it  transpires  that  the 
President  will  not  go  to  Rome.  He  will  visit  the  King  in  Turin, 
Milan.  Florence,  or  Naples,  and  the  King  will  "return  the  call" 
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in  some  city  of  «oulhern  France.  Such  are  tlie  prcseiil  airange- 
nients.  subject,  it  may  be.  to  mixliftcatiou.  Premier  Combes,  of 
France,  is  saiJ  to  liave  urged  llie  President  to  defy  tlic  Pope  and 
go  to  Rome;  but  he  was  overruled,  it  appears,  by  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Dclcassc.  The  I'ossische  Zeilitng  (Berlin) 
observes 

"p  Loubfi's  journey  to  Italy  is  a  thinji  resolved  upon, 

but  t..^  1  dent  shows  consideration  for  the  \'atican  and  tlieie- 

fore  will  not  go  to  Rome.  The  announcement  of  this  resolve  of 
Loubet's  will  be  received  with  mixed  feelings  by  the  leading 
parties  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France.  The  fact  that  a  meetinj^ 
will  have  taken  place  between  Loubet  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
must  confirm  the  reconciliation  and  jmliiical  cooperation  between 
the  two  Latin  nations.  Yet  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Italians  that 
the  ruler  of  a  Roman  Catholic  nation  might  at  last  officially  visit 
the  capital  of  united  Italy  is  to  remain  unfulfilled.  Equally 
disregarded  is  to  be  the  inten.se  desire  of  the  anti-Clerical  major- 
ity of  the  French  people  and  parliament  that  Loubet  should  take 
no  account  of  Vatican  susceptibilities.  The  festivities  of  the 
visit  will  have  a  damper  upon  them,  for  the  Pope  has  won  a 
great  victory." 

President  Loubet's  "consideration  "  for  the  Vatican  has  not 
modified  the  hostility  of  the  Clerical  press  toward  him.  The 
anti-Republican  clerical  organs  are  particularly  severe.  The 
CorrespoHiiiint  (Paris)  denounces  his  indifference  to  "the  private 
tragedies  and  public  calamities  that  accumulate  and  darken  our 
horizon."  But  the  Osservatore  Romano,  official  organ  of  the 
Vatican,  condemns  the  attitude  of  tiiose  who  assume  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  church  in  a  way  calculated  to  reflect  upon  the 
Pope's  passive  attitude.  '\!\iQ  Information  (\'ienna) .  a  Clerical 
organ  with  excellent  sources  of  information,  intimates  that  any 
meeting  between  the  French  President  and  the  Italian  King  will 
pass  off  in  a  waj-  wholly  satisfactory  to  Vatican  interests. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PORTUGAL'S   POLITICAL   DESTINY. 

CARLOS  L,  "King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,"is  just 
now  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  Europe.  The  point 
of  interest  is  his  alleged  plan  of  making  over  to  Great  Britain 
some  considerable  section  of  Portuguese  territory  in  South 
Afi  ica.  It  has  been  denied  again  and  again  that  anj-tliing  of  the 
sort  is  in  contemplation,  but  there  are  certain  reasons  why  the 
denials  fail  to  carry  weight. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  Africa  will  show  how  important 
to  Great  Britain  must  be  the  acquisition  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  the 
town  and  district  known  as  Lourenco  Marques.  Without  them 
the  British  power  can  not  be  truly  said  to  dominate  the  Trans- 
vaal. When  the  Boer  war  was  raging,  Great  Britain  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  Portugal's  permission  to  transport  troops 
through  this  region.  The  request  was  granted.  Later  J\ej- 
noiiis's  Newspaper  (London),  which  often  gets  hold  of  con- 
cealed facts,  said  a  secret  treaty  existed  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  division  of  Portugal's  possessions  in  South 
Africa.  Then  came  the  announcement  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
was  to  visit  King  Edward  VII. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  A'eues  Wiener  Tage- 
blatt  announced,  on  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese  Minister  in 
London,  that  the  visit  of  King  Carlos  to  England  had  nothing 
to  do  with  "any  negotiations  concerning  LoureuQO  Marques." 
Further,  "no  negotiations  of  any  kind  are  pending  between 
Portugal  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the  cession  of 
Lourenco  Marques."  This  was  followed  bj-  an  official  confirma- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    Whereupon  the  Independayice  Beige  (Brussels)  said  : 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  that  England 
renounces  all  her  designs  upon  Lourenqo  Marques.     It  must  not 


Ijc  twiyoiten  that  the  English  press,  especially  the  great  journals 
which  exercise  a  direct  influence  upon  the  political  action  of  the 
cabinet  in  London,  are  continually  bringing  this  matter  forward. 
This  is  done  with  a 
persistence  that 
shows  there  would 
be  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  taking 
by  England  of  so 
strategic  a  point  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  dominating, 
as  it  does,  an  entire 
frontier  of  the 
Transvaal.  As  long 
as  Portugal  main- 
tains friendly  rela- 
tions with  England, 
as  long  as  she  gives 
England  every  facil- 
ity for  reaching  the 
rsorthern  limits  of 
the  new  South  Afri- 
can colonies,  all  will 
go  well.  But  this 
situation  may 
change.  Portugal 
may  find  herself  in 
such  financial  diffi- 
culties as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  cede  part 
of  her  possessions. 
Or  Portugal  may 
some  day  discover 
herself  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  contest 
placing  her  at  the  mercy  of  violent  action  on  the  part  of  one  or 
other  of  the  continental  Powers.  In  that  event  England  could 
not  let  Louren§o  Marques  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  to  prevent  anything  of  this  kind  that  she  strives 
to  unite  Portugal's  political  destiny  with  her  own,  that  she  takes 
tliis  isolated  little  Power  in  tow.  In  the  event  of  ]ieril  to  her- 
self, Portugal  could  not  hope  for  aid  from  any  continental  Power." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
authority,  is  that  Portugal  will  be  under  Great  Britain's  thumb 
indefinitelj'.  —  Translations  made  foi-  The  Literary  Dicest. 


CARLOS  I.   OF   l-ORTUGAL. 
The  holder  of  a  "Kev  to  Africa.'" 


CLERICALISM    AGAINST   ANTI-CLERICALISM 

IN    IRELAND. 

T  T  would  not  at  all  surprise  observers  of  the  Irish  situation  to 
■*■  witness  something  very  like  a  struggle  between  Clericalism 
and  anti-Clericalism  within  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  contend- 
ing for  Home  Rule.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency among  Ireland's  political  leaders  to  repudiate  certain 
forms  of  interference  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

This  growing  issue  became  rather  sharply  defined  during  the 
progress  of  the  education  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Irish  were  more  than  expected  by  the  hierarchy  to  support 
this  measure  through  thick  and  thin,  but  they  did  no  sucli  thing. 
The  comments  of  The  Daily  Independent  and  Xation  (Dublin), 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clerical  paper,  were  rather  severe  in 
consequence.  T/ie  Freeman's  Journal  (Dublin),  Home  Rule 
organ,  has  refrained  from  committing  itself  one  way  or  the  other 
bej'ond  asserting  with  great  significance  that  the  Irish  members 
of  Parliament  will  be  sustained  by  "those  whom  they  represent." 
And  while  the  situation  was  thus  growing  strained,  a  spirited 
controversy  broke  out  between  Michael  Davitt,  the  famous 
Home  Rule  leader,  and  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  hier- 
arch}'.  The  subjects  of  their  disputation  included  the  land 
agitation  and  the  United  Irish  League.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  organization  is  lot  quite  amenable   to   liierarchical  control. 
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The  bishops  would  have  taken  radical  action  regarding  it  long 
ago.  thinks  the  London  Spfclator,  only  "tiiey  dare  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  disobeyed."     The  London  Staiuiani  says  : 

"The  more  influential  bishops  and  many  of  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Ireland  are  ill  at  ease  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  Irish  League.  Some  of  them  have 
openly  denounced  the  more  extravagant  utterances  of  Mr.  Wil- 


THREK  BLIN'U  MICK. 

Going  Rlind. 

[Mr.  Wyndham  advocated  "  going  blind  "  on  the  Educational  Bill.] 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette  (I/ondon). 

liam  O'Brien  and  his  associates.  As  a  body  they  do  not  intend 
to  be  dragged  into  a  conflict  with  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
They  have  too  much  to  lose  by  a  renewal  of  turbulence,  too  little 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  party, 
and,  let  us  hope,  too  much  patriotism  and  human  feeling  to  abet 
a  movement  which  can  only  end  in  bringing  misery  on  their 
countrymen." 

Perhaps  the  forces  of  Clericalism  on  the  one  hand  and  anti- 
Clerical  ism  on  the  other  will  struggle  most  strenuously  over  the 
question  of  education.  The  Clericals  deny  the  orthodoxy  of  some 
of  the  anti-Clericals.  Thus  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy,  whose 
"Priests  and  People  in  Ireland  "has  been  widely  quoted,  is 
accused  of  holding  opinions  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  he  professes.  "  Luther  and  Voltaire  might  just  as 
well  be  accepted  as  Catholics  as  Mr.  McCarthy, "  we  are  assured, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Tablet  (London)  has  printed  a  com- 
munication reflecting  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  this  gentleman. 
But  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  leads  the  anti-Clerical 
agitation  on  educational  questions,  claims  to  be  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic,  and  his  claims  do  not  seem  to  be  controverted 
by  any  considerable  number  of  Clericals.     He  writes  : 

"The  severe  verdict  of  history  can  not  fail  to  condemn  the  en- 
tire policy  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  toward  the  crying  wants 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  laity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Talk 
of  Protestant  intolerance  !  Here  is  a  baser  sort  of  intolerance. 
A  couple  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  century  by  the  Irish  bishops  from  the  coffers  of  the 
state  alone  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  that  May- 
nooth  institution  to  which,  under  the  generous  gift  of  the  Prot- 
estant Parliament  of  Ireland,  access  should  have  been  as  open 
to  the  lay  student  as  to  the  clerical.  .  .  .  When  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  cast  the  young  laymen  like  pariahs  out  of  doors, 
they  knew  that  there  was  no  other  establishment  of  endowed 
education  for  Catholics  in  the  country.  This  was  their  way  of 
illustrating  the  pastoral  affection  which  they  annuallv  advertise 
to  Parliament  from  time  immemorial.  The  Irish  Catholic  hier- 
archy would  not  tolerate  the  coeducation  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
tho  that  coeducation  is  the  rule  in  a  score  of  great  seats  of  con- 
tinental learning." 

Commenting   upon   this   and  other   allegations   made   by  the 


writer   just   quoted.    Jo.seph    R.    Fisher   says  in    '1  lie   Aationai 
Revie-a<  (London)  : 

"Mr.  O'Donnell  complains,  and  in  this  he  certainly  speaks  for 
many  lay  Catholics  in  Ireland,  that  the  clergy  and  the  members 
of  the  orders  are  steadily  elbowing  lay  teachers,  male  and  female, 
out  of  their  posts.  The  Christian  Brothers,  the  nuns,  and  the 
Jesuits  are  tending  to  monopolize  the  teaching  profe.ssion.  In 
rural  districts  the  national  (or  primary)  school  teacher  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  ecclesiastical  manager,  without  even  the  shadow 
of  that 'one-third  '  representative  clement  afforded  to  the  rate- 
payers in  the  new  English  education  bill.  The  destruction  of 
the  Queen's  Ccjlleges  was  decreed  because  the  professors  were 
free  to  teach  and  the  students  to  learn  without  epi.scopal  dicta- 
tion, and  the  national  education  system  was  only  tolerated  when 
the  schools  had  become  entirely  subordinate  to  the  church.  The 
bishops  and  the  orders  to  control  education,  and  the  Government 
to  find  the  money  for  it — that  seems  the  ideal  aimed  at.  and,  as 
regards  national  education,  practically  attained." 

The  present  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  duectly 
at  variance  with  the  policy  of  a  former  generation  of  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops,  according  to  a  writer  in  The 
A'ineteenth  Cenlury  (London).  But  a  certain  element  in  the 
Vatican,  he  says,  wrought  a  change.  To  quote  his  precise 
words  : 

"Formerly  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  enjoyed 
liberties  of  which  it  has  since  been  deprived  by  the  '  Congrega- 
tions '  at  Rome  ;  and  it  was  then  predominantly  domestic  in  its 
aims.  The  desire  of  its  prelates  was  to  bring  about  what,  in 
their  opinion,  would  most  benefit  their  own  fellow  countrymen  , 
and  they  had  not  yet  been  brought,  in  the  degree  that  their  suc- 
cessors now  arc,  under  foreign  influence.  .  .  .  The  new  policy 
in  regard  to  education  was  a  part — at  the  time  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part — of  a  larger  ultramontane  design.  This  design  was 
to  bring  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  into  subjection 
to  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  at  Rome.  ...  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  subjection  of  each  order  in  the  priesthood  to  superiors 
is  so  strict  that  the  party  at  Rome  which  wished  to  capture  the 
Irish  Church  had  only  in  the  first  instance  to  get  hold  of  the 
appointments  of  the  bishops  in  order  to  be  sure  of  ultimate 
success." 

The  appointment  of  the  bishops  was  thereafter  regulated  in  a 
thoroughly  ultramontane  spirit,  says  this  writer: 

"A  majority  in  favor  of  ultramontane  views  was  assured  at 
all  meetings  of  the  episcopacy.  But  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing clergy  still  belonged  to  the  '  Old  Ireland  '  party.  The  work- 
ing clergy  are  tiie  curates  and  the  parish  priests.  So  far  as  the 
curates  were  concerned,  they  were  pretty  soon  brought  to  heel. 
In  the  Catholic  Church  a  curate  is  not  under  his  parish  priest, 
but  directly  under  his  bishoj),  who  has  arbitrary  powerover  him  ; 
and  he  is  liable  by  any  post  to  receive  instructions  from  his 
bishop  which  may  be  very  disagreeable  to  him.      But  under  the 


FLOUNDF.RINC. 

The  natural  consequence  of  "  Going  Rlind." 

—  Tlie  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
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Church ;  and  for  many  years  the  majority  of  the  j)arish  priests 
wi  -  rse   to   iiltramontanism.       They   tlierefore   had   to   be 

si!  Tins    was   at   lenj^th  acconiplirthed   l>y  k-avinj^  a  vast 


Wn.KLI.LY    UKAF. 

After  George  Cruikshank's  "  Deaf  Postillion." 

—  The  IVestminster  Gazette  (London). 

number  of  the  parishes  of  Ireland  without  parish  priests  when 
vacancies  arose.  '  Administrators  '  were  put  in  charge  of  them 
instead  of  parish  priests.  Now  these  administrators  have  none 
of  the  canonical  rights  of  parish  priests ;  they  are  curates,  sub- 
ject to  the  l>ishop  in  all  things.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the 
parish  priests  was  finally  broken,  and  since  then  the  whole 
church  in  Ireland  has  been  ultramontane." 


GERMANY,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  VENEZUELA. 

THE  announcement  of  concerted  action  against  Venezuela  by 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  indicates  a  new  series  of  trou- 
bles for  President  Castro.  According  to  the  ]'ossisc/ie  Zeitiitig 
(Berlin).  Great  Britain  considers  Venezuela  amply  able  to  meet 
all  her  liabilities.  According  to  the  official  German  press,  troops 
will  jirobably  be  huuk-d  in  \'enezuela,  custom-houses  will  be 
seized,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $2,000,000  or  more  will  be  collected. 
The  .\aiioiiai  Zei/ititi^  (Berlin)  says  that  Venezuela  will  be 
taught  not  to  abuse  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

French  newspapers  take  a  rather  serious  view  of  the  situaiion. 
According  to  the  comments  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Temps  (Paris),  there  maybe  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
preliminary  agreement  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
as  to  the  lines  along  which  a  Venezuelan  punitive  expedition  is 
to  be  undertaken.  The  trouble  will  come  when  the  invader  is 
actually  operating  on  American  soil.  Misunderstanding  may 
easily  arise,  and  the  attitude  of  Germany  may  tend  to  defiance. 

In  Venezuela  the  Rcpublica  (Caracas),  President  Castro's 
organ,  has  been  preaching  moderation  to  the  foreign  creditors 
for  a  long  time  past.  It  says  there  is  no  desire  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  a  just  debt,  butithe  affairs  of  Venezuela,  "being  dis- 
tracted," entail  delay.  The  I'enezuelan  Herald  (Caracas)  is 
somewhat  non-committal,  but  it  prints  official  statements  indi- 
cating a  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Government  toward 
the  foreign  creditors.  The  same  paper  also  publishes  President 
Castro's  message  to  Congre*^,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing- 

"All  evil  genii  seem  to  have  conspired  to  vent  their  hatreds 
against  the  cause  of  Liberal  restoration,  which,  on  recrossing 
the  national  frontiers,  swore,  with  all  its  energy,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  national  flag,  to  struggle  to  the  utmost  against  the 
vices  and  errors  which  discredit  us,  and  to  labor  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  country  in  the  midst  of  the  brotherhood  of  Venezuelans. 


1  his  mission  whith  was  entrusted  to  me  my  Republican 
spirit  felt  to  be  sublime,  because  it  has  the  importance  of  a  tran- 
.scendent  restoration  of  forgotten  virtues  and  of  repressed  social 
forces;  because,  being  based  on  a  wide  and  generous  idea  of 
virtuous  assimilation,  its  object  is  to  break  the  iron  fetters  of 
jtoliticalexclusiveness,  in  order  that  every  well-intentioned  mind, 
every  generous  capacity,  every  good  desire,  may  enter  upon  a 
fruitful  activity  and  labor  together  in  the  work  of  reconstituting 
the  greatness  of  our  country. 

"The  field  of  this  policy  of  political  restoration  was  opened 
wide  to  the  aspiration  of  the  people,  and  having  the  additional 
advantage  that  I  attained  the  chief  power  without  any  other 
political  engagements  than  those  imposed  by  duty  on  tho.se  who, 
such  as  I,  have  a  consciousness  of  their  mission,  and  know  the 
gravity  and  enormity  of  their  responsibilities  to  their  country 
and  before  succeeding  generations. " — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

SOUTJI  AMERICA.N  Harmonv.— The  quarrels  of  South  American  repub- 
lics with  one  another  usually  grow  out  oC  boundarj'  lines,  or  rather  the 
want  of  them,  says  J.  Becker  in  Ntiestro  Tiemfo  (Madrid).  Hence  there 
should  be  a  settlement  of  boundary  lines  once  for  all  in  the  interest  of 
South  American  solidarity. 

What  One  Wife  Did.— The  President  of  the  United  States  is  "remark, 
able,"  says  that  leading  Japanese  paper,  the  Asalii  Shimbun.  It  states  on 
the  authority  of  the  Marquis  Ito— who  was  told  it  by  the  President  himself^ 
that"  Roosevelt  wanted  to  intervene  in  the  South  African  war,  but  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  would  not  let  him." 

Hungarian  Invasion  of  Rumania.— The  best  element  in  Hungary's 
population  is  transporting  itself  to  Rumania  and  settling  down  there,  says 
tlie  Hungarian  deputy  Roland  Hegedus  in  the  Ssemle  (Budapest).  It  be- 
hooves the  Hungarian  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  exodus  which  is 
building  up  Rumania  at  the  expense  of  Hungary. 

remarkable  Rosf.bkry.— "We  confess  that  we  are  getting  tired  of  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a  politician,"  says  7'/ie  Standard  (London).  "  His  fitful  ap- 
pearances on  public  platforms  do  him  no  credit.  On  one  occasion  he  talks 
in  the  style  of  a  dignified  and  lofty  statesmanship  ;  on  the  next  he  will  very 
likely  descend  to  common  party  claptrap.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that, 
while  the  statesmanship  is  obviously  a  pose,  the  partizanship  is  genuine. 
His  sole  principle— if  it  can  be  called  a  principle— is  that  of  trimming  his 
sails  to  catch  the  popular  breeze.  Between  his  shifting  caprices  and  his 
consuming  auxiety  to  shout  with  the  larger  or  louder  mob,  his  action  is  a 
series  of  contradictions." 

Brutality  to  Workingwomkn  in  Japan.— Girls  are  mistreated  in 
Japanese  factories  under  circumstances  that  indicate  shocking  moral  and 
material  conditions,  avers  the  Tokyo  Maiiiiclii.  The  stories  of  brutality 
are  confirmed  by  The  Japan  Weekly  Gazette^  a  British  paper  in  Yokohama, 
which  observes  of  one 
establishment  :  "  The 
factory  is  not  a  large 
one,  consisting  of  two 
blocks  of  bungalows. 
The  exterior  of  the 
factory  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  prison. 
It  is  surrounded  by 
strong  fences  and  the 
entry  is  only  to  be  made 
through  an  iron  gate 
which  is  bolted  all  the 
time.  It  is  only  opened 
to  admit  an  incomer 
and  release  him  later. 
There  is  no  sufficient 
provision  for  dining, 
sleeping,  and  bathing 
purposes.  At  present 
there  are  twenty-four 
females,  their  ages 
ranging  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-five.  They 
are  daily  given  an 
amount  of  work  which 
is  more  than  they  can 
finish  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  any 
of  them  fail  to  do  the 

work  they  have  been  ordered  to  do  they  are  subjected  to  different  processes 
of  corporal  punishment  or  the  quantity  of  food  is  cut  down.  Of  course  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  hygiene  of  these  girls,  who,  weakened  by  overwork 
and  want  of  nourishment,  become  a  physical  wreck.  The  hair  of  some  of 
the  girls  is  cut  on  the  prete.st  of  curing  them  of  the  vermin  which  breed  in 
their  hair.  What  is  the  most  brutal  feature  is  the  appalling  methods  of 
punishment  devise<l  and  executed  in  a  fiendish  manner.  One  of  these  is  to 
bind  two  girls  together  back  to  back  after  having  stripped  them  of  all 
clothing.  After  some  more  devices  to  add  to  their  shame  and  pain,  they 
are  xaposed  to  the  full  gaze  of  their  comrades." 
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A  NA  IIVE  CHINESE  CARTOON. 

England  and  Japan  ask  the  United   States  to 
clasp  hands  that  thej-  may  span  the  world. 

— Kotmg-Fao  (Peking).! 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   STRUGGLE   IN   A  WOMAN'S   SOUL. 

THE  JoV  OF  Living.  By  Herman  Sudeimann.  Translated  by  EJith 
Wharton.  Cloth,  s^^  x  8  in.,  185  pp.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

THE  recent  performance  of  this  play  on  the  New  York  stage,  to- 
gether with  the  literarj'  prestige  of  the  translator  (not  to  men- 
tion that  of  the  author),  is  likely  to  renew  interest  in  this  reading 
version  of  the  drama,  which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  out  of  the  common 
trend  to  pique  curiosity.  Turning,  as  it  does,  on  the  one  moral  lapse 
as  a  wife  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and  high-minded  woman,  the  work 
ought  to  appeal  alike  to  the  intellectual  and  to  the  average  reader. 

This  Mrs.  Wharton's  translation  hard- 
ly does.  Despite  her  rare  gift  as  an 
original  writer,  the  reader  misses 
something  here.  It  is  as  if  some 
elemental  part  of  the  spirit  of  the 
drama  had  evaporated  in  the  han- 
dling. The  first  and  second  acts  seem 
tame,  and  as  if  inore  condensation 
would  have  strengthened  them.  The 
whole,  indeed,  makes  one  feel  as  did 
the  acted  play — that  it  is  essentially 
a  closet  drama,  a  too  intimate  revela- 
tion of  soul  struggle  to  give  oi»t  its 
best  as  a  stage  picture.  And  yet 
there  are  situations  which  ought  to  be 
pictorially  telling  :  for  example,  the 
scenes  between  Beata.and  Richard, 
wherein  the  woman  reveals  her  de- 
voted regard  for  her  husband,  the 
man  his  friendship  for  him,  and  both 
their  undying  love  for  one  another. 
More  telling  still  is  the  banquet  scene,  where  Beata  toasts  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing even  while  having  already  assured  her  own  death.  Her  laughter,  as 
she  talks  in  the  eternal  ancestral  refrain  about  ethics  and  moral  equilib- 
rium, even  at  the  cost  of  writhing  souls,  ought  to  be  blood-curdling  ; 
but  Mrs.  AVharton  has  somehow  contrived  to  make  the  translation  too 
airy,  mocking,  prettily  sentimental,  for  such  supreme  tragedy. 

Taken  altogether,  the  play  is  one  which  if  it  had  originally  appeared 
in  English,  written  by  an  English-speaking  author,  would  have  been 
voted  too  self-revealing,  too  nakedly  truthful,  for  English  taste.  As  the 
work  of  a  foreign  author,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sure  to  invite  com- 
ment, criticism,  speculation. 


HERMAN  SUDERMANN. 


A   MAN   OF    LETTERS   IN   THE    MAKING. 

The  Early  PiiOSE  Writings  of  Jamfs  Klssei.l  Lowell.  With  prefa- 
tory note  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and  introduction  by  Walter  Littlefield. 
Cloth,  sJj  X  7Ji  in.,  248  pp.     Price,  $1.20  net.     John  Lane. 

RUMORS  are  afloat  that  some  of  the  old  admirers  of  Lowell  view 
with  regret  the  publication  of  these  early  productions  from  his 
pen.    That   he  did  not  care  to  put  them  forth  himself  is  evi- 
denced by  their  having  been  omitted  by  his  regular  publishers.     And 
yet  these  papers  contain  much  that  every  lover  of    Lowell's  genius 
might  care  to  see.     Dr.  Hale  probably  knows  as  much  about  Lowell's 

early  work  and  growth  as  any  man 
now  living,  yet  he  puts  himself  in 
evidence  regarding  these  fugitive 
pieces,  culled  from  the  leaves  of  The 
Boston  Miscellany — a  publication  long 
defunct. 

A  matter  of  curious  and  especial 
interest  is  it  to  discover  in  these 
papers  that  the  man  who  was  and 
still  remains  foremost  in  American 
letters  could  not  write  a  story,  tho, 
like  most  youth  who  love  letters,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  notion  that  he 
could  do  so.  In  a  diary  kept  by  Long- 
fello%v  is  recorded  under  date  of 
November,  1852:  "Met  Lowell  in 
the  street  and  brought  him  home  to 
smoke  a  pipe.  He  had  been  to  the 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  booksellcrs   to  buy  a  blank-book  to 

begin  a  novel  on  which  his  mind  is 
bent.  .  .  .  Lowell  will  write  a  capital  novel."  Again  Longfellow 
records  :  "  Lowell  has  begun  his  novel."  In  1S64,  however,  Lowell 
wrote  to  James  T.  Field,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  who  now  begged  a  novel  from  his  pen,  "  I 
can't  write  one  nor  conceive  how  any  one  else  can." 

Yet  he  more  than  once  made  the  attempt,  and  one  of  his  short-story 
ventures,  under  the  title  of  "The  First  Client,"  is  here  crystallized 


into  print.  It  is  a  dry  and  laborious  bit  of  fiction,  lighted  here  and 
there  with  a  humorous  turn  of  thought.  Certainly  it  would  go  the 
rounds  of  many  a  magazine  to-day  before  finding  favor.  It  is  now  of 
interest  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  long  and  tortuous  road  which  separ- 
ates the  conception  of  a  story  from  its  achievement.  It  may  also  help 
console  the  "  little  people  "  who  start  out  to  write  novels  and  discover 
that  they  can't  get  the  grip  of  it.  An  essay  on  "Married  Men,"  and 
another  on  "  Foreheads  "  show  some  improvement  011  the  story,  but  dis- 
play no  scjrt  of  merit  t(.>  win  special  comment. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  essay  on  "  .Song  Writing"  that  our  atten- 
tion is  caught  and  we  discern  the  Lowell  of  the  future.  "  K  good  song 
is  as  if  the  poet  had  pressed  his  heart  against  the  paper,  and  that  could 
have  conveyed  its  hot,  tumultuous  throbbings  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  The 
song-writer  must  take  his  place  somewhere  between  the  poet  and  the 
musician  and  must  form  a  distinct  class  by  himself.  The  faculty  of  wri- 
ting songs  is  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  that  of  writing  epics.  They  can  only 
be  written  by  true  poets  ;  like  the  mistletoe,  they  are  slender  and  deli- 
cate, but  they  only  grow  on  oaks."  When  Lowell  touches  song  the  in- 
terpreter and  critic  stand  revealed.  With  every  sentence  he  sheds 
light. 

The  last  essay  in  the  book  deals  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
omitting  Shakespeare.  George  Chapman,  John  Webster,  John  Ford, 
Philip  Massinger,  and  Thomas  Middleton  are  those  selected.  Copious 
examples  of  their  work  are  given,  and  the  comments  on  their  qualities 
and  differences  are  so  enlightening  and  felicitous  that  they  almost 
compel  quotation.  Few  readers  of  to-day  know  more  of  these  men 
than  that  they  once  existed;  a  reading  of  this  essay  alone  will  open  a 
literary  mine  without  troubling  the  reader  to  quarry  for  himself,  'i'hese 
essays  were  written  away  back  in  the  forties.  They  reveal  that  in 
youth  as  well  as  in  age  Lowell  was  an  impressionist  and  an  interpre- 
ter. He  saw,  felt,  recorded,  but  did  not  spontaneously  create.  For 
this  very  reason  his  first  prose  efforts  ere  he  burst  into  verse  hold  a 
peculiar  interest. 

THREE  GOOD    STORIES   ABOUT   CHILDREN. 

The  Flight  of  Ponv  Baker.    By  w.  u.  HowelU.    Cloth,  5  x  r"-  -n.,  223 
pp.     Price,  $1.25.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

E.MMV  Lof,  Hek  Book  and  Hi  akt.     By  George  Madden  Martin.     Cloth, 
5  X  75j  in.,  279  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

The  Tiger  and  the  Insect.    By  John  Habberton.     Boards,  iM  x  7';  in., 
^li  PP-     Price,  $1.25.     R.  H.  Russell. 

ONE  of  the  most  modern  developments  of  literature  is  that  charm- 
ing class  of  books  which  are  written  by  grown  people  about  chil- 
dren— we  had  almost  said  about  their  own  childhood,  for  so 
many  of  these  books  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  personal  experi- 
ence. There  are  very  few  people  who  do  not  feel  a  special  tenderness 
for  the  little  chaps  or  the  small  girls  that  were  once  themselves,  and  so 
these  books,  which  express  the  tenderness  which  the  people  who  do  not 
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•^George  Madden  Martin." 


write  can  only  feel,  find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  almost 
everybody  when  they  are  written  simply  and  without  affectation.  Most 
of  the  books  of  this  especial  retrospective  sort  have  been  singularly 
good  literature — direct,  free  from  pose,  and  with  sentiment  that  was 
true  and  not  gush. 

Three  such  books  are  named  above.  They  approach  the  subject  from 
different  points  of  view,  but  all  have  in  common  the  charm  of  sympa- 
thetic treatment.  The  readers  of  "A  Boy's  Town"  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Pony  Baker  lived  in  that  particular  town.  He  was  the  boy 
whose  mother  was  "  neither  a  very  good  mother  nor  a  very  bad 
mother."  An  unreasonable  woman  was  Mrs.  Baker,  afraid  to  let  Pony 
go  in  swimming  in  deep  water  before  he  could  swim,  and,  further,  given 
to  doing  humiliating  things,  such  as  saying  in  public  :  "  Take  care  of 
yourself,  Pony  dear."  Besides  giving  us  an  intimate  study  of  a  boy,  Mr. 
Howells  has  given  a  humorous  picture  of  a  parent's  shortcomings  from 
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■  o(  view.     It  IB  tbi«  that  sets  Mr.  H«wclls's   book  m  a 

i 

I  Style,  but  still  very  charming,  are  the  stories  of  the  l<>i^ 

sticiiwi.ii-.  liitle  Kinmy  Lou.     As  a  better  cornprchcnsion  of  the  waysot 

children  has  come  into  the  world,  the 
'  t  child  has  nearly 
:  ature.  In  his  or 
her  plaie  we  have  natural  little  boys 
and  if*'"'*-  The  story  of  Emmy  Lou 
is  a  story  of  school  life.  One  begins 
with  Emmy  in  the  primer  class  and 
follows  her  to  the  glories  of  the  high 
school.  Besides  being  a  good  story 
of  scIh)o1  children  and  their  difficul- 
ties, told  with  much  humor  in  an  un- 
pretentious way,  it  is  a  very  good 
study  of  the  development  of  character. 
John  Habberton's  story,  "The  Tiger 
and  the  Insect,"  does  not  give  the  in- 
side history  of  a  child  as  it  is  given  in 
these  other  books.  His  is  a  story  of 
children  as  observed  by  a  whole- 
souled  young  girl.  Mr.  Habberton 
has  not  repeated  himself.  "  The 
Tiger"  and  "The  Insect"  are  not  sisters  of  Helen's  Babies,  but  a 
different  species  of  children.  If  they  do  not  do  as  funny  and  impos- 
sible things  as  Budge  and  Toddy  did,  tliey  are  nevertheless  very  real 
small  people. 

BISHOP  SPALDING'S   VIEW   OF  SOCIALISM. 

SoCI.Al.ISM  .ANM)  L.\Bi)R  A.M>  OlHEK  ARGUMI'.NTS  S(1CI.\I.,  POI.I  I  IC.\L.  AND 
Patkiotic.  ^U•  Ri.  kev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.  Cloth, 
4^^  X  7  in.,  2S5  pp.     Price,  $0.80  net.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  CURIOUS  parallel  is  presented  by  the  literary  work  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert R.  Flint,  professor  of  divinity  in  Edinburgh  University,  and 
Bishop  Spaulding,  of  Peoria.  Professor  Flint  has  especially  de- 
voted himself  in  the  past  to  the  rebuttal  of  antitheistic  arguments, 
and  his  last  book  is  on  "Agnosticism."  Apart  from  his  theological 
■works,  he  is  the  author  of  a  lengthy  and  incisive  criticism  of  "Social- 
ism." Bishop  Spalding's  recently  published  volume  entitled  "  Religion, 
Agnosticism,  and  Education,"  and  his  new  book  on  "Socialism  and 
Labor,"  indicate  "a  similar  trend  of  intellectual  feeling,  and  suggest  a 
certain  kinship  between  Agnosticism  in  the  religious  field  and  Socialism 
in  the  economic  field.  Whether  that  kinship  exists  or  not,  both  Pro- 
fessor Flint  and  Bishop  Spalding  seem  to  discern  in  the  doctrines  rep- 
resented by  these  words  the  two  points  of  danger  in  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  our  times,  and  both  are  weighty  opponents  of  agnostic  and 
socialist  views. 

Bishop  Spalding's  discussion  of  the  labor  question  is  partictilarly 
timely  just  at  present,  in  view  of  the  great  interest  aroused  by  the  coal 
strike  and  of  the  prominent  position  he  occupies  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  President.  He  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  keen  student  of  economic  questions,  and  as  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  industrial  problems  upon  which  he  is  called 
to  pass  judgment.  In  this  book,  however,  he  is  revealed  as  the  moralist 
rather  than  as  the  economist.  He  is  ever  dominated  by  his  passion  for 
morality,  for  sound  conduct.  ' '  Moral 
character  alone  can  give  a  man  self- 
respect,  courage,  hope,  cheerfulness, 
and  power  of  endurance " — this  is 
./er  the  burden  of  his  message.  Now 
this  ethical  method  obviously  has  its 
limitations  in  dealing  with  purely 
social  questions.  An  economic  argu- 
ment can  not  be  met  with  an  ethical 
formula.  When  Bishop  Spalding 
leads  his  skilful  essay  on  socialism  to 
the  conclusion  that  "mechanical  ap- 
pliances and  patent  remedies  of  re- 
formers and  empirics  "  can  not  effect 
anything  of  permanent  value  to  hu- 
manity, because  they  leave  hearts  and 
characters  untouched,  he  puts  him- 
self in  a  vulnerable  position.  For 
socialism  is  not  a  code  of  ethics,  but 
an  economic  demand,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  an  economic  interpretation  of  social  tendencies.  "And 
this  concept  of  socialism  receives  but  scant  treatment  from  the  bishop. 
He  is  willing  to  admit  grievous  wrongs  in  modern  society,  yet,  on  the 
economic  side,  has  nothing  more  definite  than  "  a  modification  in  the 
laws  of  inheritaTice  "  to  propose  as  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  concen- 
trated wealth.  He  has  unlimited  faith  in  the  compelling  power  of 
"pure  religion,"  but  often  appears  to  consider  religion  as  something 
detached  from  the  environment  which  inevitably  affects  its  influence. 
"Socialism  and  Labor  '  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  interesting 
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I  -.  as  "  The  Basis  of  Pupuiar  'iovernmcnt,''  "  Are 

\v  volution.?"    and    "Labor  and   Capital."      Two 

idressesaie  also  included  in  the  book— one  delivered  at  a  ma««- 
1..^  ...  ..-,  .11  memory  of  the  death  of  President  -McKinley,  the  other  at  an 
Altgeld  memorial  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  book  is  notew(jrthy  for  its 
luminous  style,  its  popular  treatment  of  subjects  often  deemed  aca- 
demic, and  its  buoyant  optimism. 


TWO    CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 

l<L.^■^l,(n\  s  NlGHl  lit.KuKb;  Cllkli  I  .MAS.  Hy  C'.C.  Moore.  Illuslrateil  by 
W.  W.  Denslow.  Boards,  SYs  x  ii  in.,  64  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  (}.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Company. 

Grimm  Tai  FS  .made  Oav.  Hy  (iuy  Wetinoie  Carryl.  Illustrated  by 
.■\lbert  Levering.  Cloth,  6)i  x  8^  in.,  142  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

IT  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  speak  nothing  but  good  of 
children's  Christmas  books.  The  fairy  stories,  the  nonsense 
books,  and  all  the  rest  intended  for  the  nursery  seem  to  be  placed 
outside  the  pale  of  ordinary  criticism.  Children's  books  are  much  more 
attractive  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  childhood  of  our  parents,  and 
many  of  these  books  with  their  attractive  illustrations  and  pleasant 
nonsense  deserve  all  praise  ;  but  among  these  gift-books  there  are 
many  totally  unfit  for  the  youngsters  they  were  written  for — books 
full  of  bogies  and  witches  and  terrible  phantom  animals  ;  there  are 
others  harmless  enough,  except  that  their  nonsense  is  of  a  driveling 
sort.     Then   there  is  a  reprehensible  book  of  still  another  kind  which 
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is  apparently  intended  for  y-oungsters,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  full  of 
the  kind  of  nonsense  which  is  way  above  children's  heads  and  which  is 
not  wittv  enough  to  amuse  their  elders. 

A  CO  ispicuous  example  of  what  may  be  called  a  true  child's  book  is 
"Diuslow's  Night  Before  Christmas."  The  illustrator  has  chosen 
this  ever-new  poem  of  Clement  Moore's  and  illustrated  it  with  pictures, 
eminently  fitted  to  amuse  little  children.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
Mr.  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl's  "  Grimm  Tales  Made  Gay."  The  title  of 
this  latter  book  is  the  wittiest  part.  Looking  the  book  over  superfi- 
cially, a  reader  would  be  justified  in  thinking  that  it  contained  the 
Gritnm  Fairy  Tales  done  into  diverting  rime,  and  in  buying  it  to  put 
by  the  side  of  the  Christmas  stocking.  In  point  of  fact  the  Grimm 
Tales  have  been  given  an  ironic  turn  intended  to  captivate  older  read- 
ers. There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  rimester  should  not  lay  irreverent 
hands  on  any  classic,  if  he  can  be  funny  enough  ;  but  this  rimester  has 
not  been  witty  enough  to  justify  his  book,  and  here  it  is,  neither  fish 
nor  fowl,  neither  nonsense  fit  for  children  nor  good  enough  for  grown- 
tips.  The  single  verses  as  they  appeared  in  the  magazines  were  amusing 
enough  ;  but  in  book  form  they  seem  to  take  on  a  leaden  density. 


TIMOTHY   COLE'S   ENGRAVINGS. 

Old  English  Masters.  Engravings  by  Timothy  Cole.  Text  by  John  C. 
Van  Dyke.  Cloth,  8  x  iij^  in.,  223  pp.  Price,  $8. 00.  The  Century 
Company. 

MR.  TIMOTHY  COLE  is  one  of  the  men  whose  work  is  so  well 
known  to  art  lovers  of  this  country  that  any  comment  upon  it 
seems  almost  superfluous.  To  Americans  who  have  followed 
his  series  of  incomparable  wood-engravings,  from  the  time  when  his 
work  first  appeared  in  T/te  Century  Magazine,  it  seems  as  tho  there 
could  not  be  two  minds  concerning  its  excellence.  These  engravings 
have  made  many  home-staying  people  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting,  and  have  put  within  the  reach  of  all  repro- 
ductions which  are  far  superior  to  the  best  photographic  work.  Wood- 
engraving  has  perhaps  never  in  all  its  history  had  a  master  greater 
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than  Mr.  Cole,  and  but  few  who  dcsLi  vl'  to  be  ranked  with  him.  At 
least  that  is  how  it  has  seemed  to  American  art  lovers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  man  whose  eminence  in  his  art  must  seem 
beyond  dispute  should  have  aroused  such  a  controversy  as  he  did.  It 
was  a  quarrel  which  did  not  get  into  the  daily  papers,  and  which  con- 
fined itself  to  a  narrow  art  circle  in  .America  and  England.  The  old  spirit 
which  led  to  the  famous  query,  "  Who  ever  reads  an  American  book  ?  " 
dies  slowly.  England  has  been  inhospitable  to  the  idea  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  good  art  to  come  out  of  America,  even  tho  the  artist  were 
an  Englishman  born,  and  when  Mr.  Cole's  work  began  to  receive  well- 
deserved  attention  and  to  arouse  a  chorus  of  praise  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  there  arose  an  answering  growl  of  disapproval  in  England. 
The  .American  cliampions  of  Mr.  Cole,  who  had  access  to  the  English 
art  journals  and  literary  reviews,  replied  somewhat  hotly  to  his  belit- 
tlers,  and  the  battle  raged  on  and  off  over  a  period  of  many  years.  It 
is  only  lately  that  there  has  been  a  universal,  if  rather  tardy,  acknowl- 
edgment of  Mr.  Cole's  genius.  It  is  not  irrelevant  even  now  to  look 
into  the  various  charges  which  Mr.  Cole's  English  critics  made  against 
him.  The  foremost  was  that  here  was  a  man  who  devoted  his  talent  to 
reproducing  the  works  of  other  men.  Wood-engraving,  therefore,  was 
degenerating  from  an  art  into  a  craft.  To  this  Mr.  Cole's  admirers  re- 
plied that  the  wood-engraving  wliich  reproduces  world-famous  pictures 
is  no  less  art  than  tlie  wood-engraving  which  reproduces  an  illustration, 
even  tho  it  is  the  artist's  own.  Mr.  Cole  had  e.xpressed  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  engraver's  part  to  "  disindividualize  "  himself,  that  his  individu- 
aUty  should  be  sunk  in  that  of  the  master  whose  pictures  he  interprets. 
This  reasonable  position  aroused  a  small  but  warm  war  of  words. 

Mr.  Cole  meantime  paid  no  attention  to  the  controversy,  but  went  on 
with  his  work.  His  technique,  tho  finished  and  beautiful  when,  in  the 
eighties,  he  began  his  old-master  series,  has  become  even  better.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  his  English  critics  will  have  to  say 
concerning  his  latest  book,  the  English  old  masters.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  speak  anything  but  praise  of  work  which  is  so  skilfully  e.xe- 
cuted,  and  which  has  interpreted  these  pictures  with  such  sympathetic 
understanding. 

The  accompanying  text  by  Mr.  Van  Dyke  contains  information  and 
criticism  concerning  the  artists  and  their  pictures. 


THE   HEART   OF   THINGS, 

The  LiTTi.E  WmiE  Bird,  oh  Adventures  in  Kionsington  Gardens. 
By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Cloth,  5%  x  7^  in.,  349  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  Charles 
Scribners  Sons. 
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R.  LAFC.ADIO  IIEARN  once  wrote  a  book  which  was  called 
"  Kokoro  "  ;  as  nearly  as  this  Japanese  word  could  be  translated 
into  English,  it  signified  "  the  heart  of  things."  In  the  book  he 
tried  (and  successfully)  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  lieart  of  Japanese  char- 
acter. It  is  in  the  power  of  very  few  writers  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the 
people  whom  they  create.  Even  the  prettiest  of  description  is  so  often 
only  superficial.  A  man  may  be  a  very  keen  observer,  he  may  correlate 
the  things  he  has  observed  \vith  great  skill,  and  yet  when  he  tries  to 
create  a  character  the  heart  is  lacking.  The  closest  realism  does  not 
always  serve  to  make  real  peop'e. 

Mr.  Barrie,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  writer,  has  gotten  at  the 
"heart  of  things"  with  his  characters.     -'Sentimental  Tommy"  and 

"Tommy  and  Grizel"  form  the 
greatest  study  of  the  artistic  temper- 
ament that  has  ever  been  written. 
Other  people  have  merely  written 
around  it.  In  "  Margaret  Ogilvie,"  he 
wrote  what  purported  to  be  the  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  his  own  mother  ; 
but  it  was  the  universal  mother  he 
wrote  of,  after  all.  Sensitive  peopel 
that  felt  such  a  book  ought  never  to 
have  been  written.  It  was  too  close 
to  life  and  too  intimate.  They  claimed 
that  if  a  man  wrote  a  book  like  that,  he 
should  at  least  never  have  printed  it. 
What  they  really  felt  was  that  some 
sacred  things  in  their  own  lives  had 
been  betrayed  in  some  subtle  way, 
and  that  suddenly  they  found  in  print 
little  intimate  details  concerning  their 
own  lives  and  their  own  mothers. 
In  his  latest  book,  Mr.  Barrie  has  touched  the  quick  again.  No  other 
writer  has  succeeded  in  doing  exactly  what  he  has  done  in  the  first  few 
chapters,  and  that  is  to  describe  and  to  make  his  readers  feel  the  charm 
of  a  little  baby.  Many  people  have  tried  it  ;  but  somehov/  the  printed 
word  showed  only  some  rather  tame  gush  about  little  pink  hands  and 
feet,  aTid-solemn,  -^'ondering  eyes,  or  else  pompous  generalizations  about 
the  infinite  mystery  of  childhood.  There  have  been  many  writers  in 
all  ages  who  could  describe  the  unpleasant  sides  of  life  with  strength 
and  vigor  but  the  writers  who  have  been  able  to  make  anything  but  a 
tame  or  sentimental  affair  of  the  sweet  and  commonplace  joys  of  life 
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are  unhappily  very  few.     Dante's    hell  is  mutli    more   viv'  is 

heaven.     .And  so  when  a  man  manages  to  translate,  as  Mr.  ii.,  ■  >, 

the  every-day  sort  of  happiness,  is  it  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
written  a  book  of  the  most  precious  sort .' 

There  is  no  plot  in  "  The  Little  White  Bird,"  or  if  there  is  one  it  is 
summed  up  in  this  sentence  :  "  For  the  Kensington  <  lardens,  you  must 
know,  are  full  of  short  cuts  familiar  to  all  who  play  there  ;  and  the 
shortest  leads  from  the  baby  in  long  clothes  to  the  little  boy  of  three 
riding  on  the  fence.  It  is  called  the  Mother's  Tragedy."  Besides  the 
"  Mother's  Tragedy,"  there  are  all  sorts  of  delightful  things  in  the  book 
— fairy  tales,  and  the  story  of  William,  and  some  very  nit'  rs 

about  I'orlhos  tlie  dfjg.     ilr.  Barrie's  tone  is  "  whimsical,"  ;.  \  s. 

and  his  method  is  artfully  simple  ;  but  in  some  way  he  has  managed  to 
translate  what  is  almost  untranslatable,  and  to  get  below  the  surface  of 
descriptions  to  people's  hearts. 


Il-A  s.m.nt-elme. 


A    STRENUOUS   ADVENTURESS. 

Memoiks  ok  a  CdNTE.mpouaRV.     Transl.iled  by   Lionel  .Strachey.      Illus- 
trated.   Cloih,  9x6'.iin.,  XV.  137  pp.    Price,  $2.75.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

ADVENTURESS,  by  all  means,  by  temperament,  taste,  and  insis- 
tance,  even  by  inheritance,  Ida  Saint-Elme  came  by  her  title 
as  inevitably  as  she  came  by  her  winsomeness,  her  wilfulnesy, 
and  lierromaniic  recklessness.  Daughter  of  a  Hungarian  count  and  a 
Dutch  heiress  of  noble  lineage  (the  -Aylde-Jonghes),  granddaughter  of 
a  Duke  of  Cremnitz  and  the  Countess  Thuroz,  this  meteoric  baby 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  to  her  erratic  and  spectacular  career. 
When  she  was  announced  to  take  the  part  of  a  wandering  star  in  the 
drama  of  life,  the  stage  had  been  already  set  for  her  appearance,  with 

the  appropriate  seductions,  elope- 
ments, illusions,  remorses,  and  con- 
ventual seclusions. 

It  was  a  great  bill,  and  our  infant 
phenomenon  was  to  fill  it  with  dis- 
t'uction.  Born  in  Tuscany,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  she  learns  to  babble 
in  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
languages.  By  the  time  she  has 
reached  her  eleventh  birthday  she 
is,  "in  face  and  figure,  almost  a 
woman."  So  she  meets  by  chance, 
the  usual  way,  a  nice  young  man, 
son  of  a  rich  landowner  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  this  is  in  Holland.  Elope- 
ment, of  course,  and  she  becomes  a 
bride  in  her  thirteenth  year. 

Van  M.,  the  husband,  being  a  phil- 
osophical politician,  found  his  delight 
in  "the  Rights  of  Man,"  and  in  certain 
mysterious  political  affiliations.  He  received  the  visits  of  many  en- 
gaging young  men,  who  shared  his  enthusiasms  for  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Very  soon  his  young  wife  began  to  find  all  this  a  bore.  She 
must  be  amused.  Lieutenant  Marescot,  of  the  Engineers,  was  very 
amusing.  Then  came  the  secret  understanding,  the  infatuation,  the 
inevitable  "  fatal  step.''  Away  goes  Marescot  to  his  Engineers,  and 
the  Van  M.'s  to  Paris.  When  the  husband  leaves  the  capital  to  join 
Dumoriez  in  his  devotion  to  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  away  goes  she, 
"  in  doublet  and  hose,"  to  see  a  real  battle  like  a  real  man  from  close 
quarters.  Later  she  yields  to  a  caprice  of  virtue,  runs  to  her  husband 
and  confesses  that  little  distraction  with  Marescot,  hoping  that  he 
would  beat  her.  But  Van  M.,  being  a  philosopher  and  stupid,  actually 
forgave  her,  caressed  her,  and,  like  the  imbecile  that  he  was,  blamed 
himself.  That  was  too  much ;  she  ran  away.  What  does  a  philosopher 
know  about  the  "eternal  feminine  "? 

At  this  point  enter  the  "Contemporary"  and  histor}',  "  truly  "  his- 
tory, as  the  children  say  ;  an  imposing  procession  of  intimacies,  more 
or  less  particular,  thrilling  confidences,  "  protections  "  in  the  courtly, 
sentimental  sense,  and  all  other  delicacies  and  indelicacies  of  the 
season  ;  with  Pichegru,  political  intriguer ;  witn  Moreau,  totijours 
Moreau,  in  Paris,  at  Passy,  at  the  Casa  Faguani  in  Milan,  in  camp  and 
on  field  ;  with  charming  Madame  Tallien,  in  drives  and  moonlight 
strolls  ;  with  Contat  the  actress,  and  Talleyrand,  the  Bishop,  to  whom 
Carnot  prefers  Satan  ;  with  Beaumarchais,  cynical  humorist  in  real  life  ; 
among  the  bankers  and  army  contractors,  "who  juggled  the  public 
bonds,  up  or  down,  as  they  pleased"  ;  with  Fox  and  Lady  Holland,  in 
a  gorgeous  fete  at  Raincy,  Ouvrard's  paradise  ;  with  the  modern  Aspa- 
sias  and  the  •'  wonderful  "  women,  who  displayed  themselves,  in  com- 
pany with  Madame  Tallien,  in  the  startling  costumesof  the  Directory  ;on 
the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Franqais,  where  the  Contemporary  is  the  hero- 
ine of  a  brilliant  fiasco  ;  with  the  Emperor  in  the  Palace  at  Milan — a  very 
personal  interview,  unhampered  by  etiquette  ;  with  Ney  in  the  Battle 
of  Eylau,  where  the  "  Contemporary  "  is  wounded  in  a  cavalry  charge  ; 
with  Murat  and  Queen  Caroline,  among  "  the  royal  frocks  and  frills, 
and  small  talk";  in  the  horrors  of  Moscow  ;  in  the  tragedy  of  Water- 
loo ;  at  the  bier  of  Ney,  the  Dauntless.  • 
Here    is  handy  stufif  for  the  making  of  half  a   score   of  historical 
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ready   to    hand.     The  volume,  an   obvious    companion   to    the 
;•  I'otocka,"  is  illustrated  with  many  interesting 


THE   LATEST  OF  CYCLOPEDIAS. 

TM>  N'tw  !•>  iKKNAi  li'.s  *l.  K.NCVi  LOl'EDJA.  EJitors  :  Daniel  Coit  Gilnian, 
LL  1»  .  Harry  Thur*ton  Heck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Frank  Moore  Colby. 
MA.  Vol  1.,  8»1  pp.;  Vol.  II..  84a  pp  ;  Vol.  HI.,  848  pp.  Cloth,  7  x  loV, 
in.     Price,  $5.00  per  volume.     DoUii,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  iNTEk.s  »tionai.  Vkar-Book.  a  Compendium  of  the  World's  Prog- 
ress durinjf  the  Year  1901.  Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.;  consult- 
inK'-eUitor,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.;  associate-editor, 
Kdwaid  l.alhrop  Kntjle,  B.A  Cloth,  6;.^  x  «o  in.,  900  pp.  Price,  I3. 50. 
DodJ,  Mead  &  Co. 

THE  art  of  making  cyclopedias  is  one  that  has  been  slowly  acquired. 
The  distance  this  art  has  traveled  may  be  realized  from  even  a 
casual  comparison  between  tjiese  handsome  and  imposing  vol- 
umes of  the  new  •'  International  '  and  the  corresponding  volumes  of  the 
original  •'  Chambers,"  the  1863  edition  of  the  Appleton's  "  American," 
or  the  original  volumes  of  the  "  Britannica."  The  volumes  of  the  work 
under  review  take  us  down  to  the  article  Canada,  and  in  a  scheme  of 
seventeen  volumes,  as  announced,  should  constitute  more  than  one- 
si.xth  part  of  the  whole.  But  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  exam- 
ining and  comparing  works  of  reference  that  are  subject  to  alphabetical 
arrangement  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  almost  ludicrous  dis- 
proportion of  the  letter  A  in  all  of  them.  The  diligence  and  assiduity 
of  dictionary-  and  cyclopedia-makers  in  running  down  and  keeping 
alive  obscurities  and  archaisms  beginning  with  A  has  been  emulated  to 
a  lesse.\tent  in  this  cyclopedia  than  in  some  others  ;  but  we  still  face  a 
■whole  row  of  abacas  and  abracadabras,  of  Abduls,  Abbots,  and  Ab- 
bases,  with  the  inevitable  picture  of  the  abatis  and  a  ground  cut  of  the 
abdomen,  such  as  tends  to  discourage  the  investigator  and  delver  in  all 
the  great  family  of  alphabetical  works  since  the  days  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers. But  the  skilled  student  has  learned  by  frequent  experience,  no 
doubt,  to  pass  by  this  lumber-room  and  literary  dry-dock,  and  to  reach 
the  real  process  of  the  cyclopedia  farther  along.  The  evidence  of  imi- 
tation in  the  successive  works  in  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of 

this  junk-heap  is  no  more  striking 
than  the  certain  impress  of  the  weari- 
ness that  overcomes  the  editors  be- 
fore the  letter  A  is  finished,  and 
swings  the  balance  the  other  way. 
Some  time  the  momentum  of  the 
letter  A  will  be  resisted  at  the  start 
by  an  editor  who  will  dare  to  leave 
out  Abano,  Abanzit,  and  the  ground 
plan  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  we 
may  hope  to  have  a  cyclopedia  as 
useful  in  the  first  volume  as  in  the 
tenth. 

This  "cyclopedia  does  not  lack  orig- 
inal scholarship,  but  it  seems  to  be 
more  actually  adapted  to  popular  use 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  For  one 
thing,  it  attempts  for  the  first  time  to 
give  a  pictorial  representation  of 
abont  everything  on  the  earth  be- 
neath, if  not  in  the  heavens  above.  Birds,  beasts,  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
plants,  the  constructions  of  man  from  a  brick  to  a  bridge,  are  found  in 
plans,  cuts,  colored  plates,  drawings,  diagrams,  and  many  specially 
prepared  maps.  This  one  feature  easily  makes  this  the  most  promising 
■candidate  for  popular  sale  of  any  work  of  the  kind  extant. 

The  question  of  proportion,  always  excepting  the  letter  A,  is  well 
cared  for.  We  might  object  that  botany  has  no  more  space  than  blow- 
ing-machines, but  we  should  reflect  that  botany,  in  fact,  has  branches 
in  hundreds  of  correlated  articles.  So  it  seems  a  little  unbalanced  to 
treat  block-signals  to  as  great  a  length  as  the  blood  ;  but  all  excellence 
is  comparative,  and  the  rule  of  conciseness  and  due  proportion  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  observed.  Many  articles  that  were  spread  at  great 
length  in  the  Chambers,  the  lineal  projjenitor  of  this  work,  are  cut  here 
toa  paragraph.  Biology,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Australia,  Austro-Hungary, 
.and  articles  of  similar  importance  are  given  thorough  treatment.  While 
to  an  American  this  work  may  seem  rather  emphatically  "  international," 
in  that  foreign  articles  sometimes  get  more  attention  than  American 
topics,  this  will  be  deemed  a  virtue  by  many. 

Cyclopedias  are  somewhat  out  of  date  even  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  market,  and  altho  this  one  is  the  latest,  some  things  will  presently 
be  false  in  it  that  were  true  when  written.  Apparently  to  supplement 
the  work  on  this  point,  the  publishers  issue  annually  "  The  International 
Year-Book,"  of  nearly  uniform  size.  The  edition  for  1901  covers  the 
progress  of  the  whole'  world  in  all  departments  of  human  activity  for 
the  year.  With  this  cyclopedia,  supplemented  from  year  to  year  with 
the  Year-Book,  any  stildent  would  be  furnished  with  a  practical  working 
library. 

A  partial  list  of  contributors  to  the  encyclopedia,  over  one  hundred 
in  all,  is  printed  in  the  first  volume,  including  eminent  specialists  in 
nearly  every  department  of  knowledge. 


UANIEL   COIT    UIL.M.\N. 


A    PLEASANT  CHRISTMAS   STORY. 

A  Captukkd  Sa.\  I  *  I  i.Ai  s.    Hy  'llioiiiaf,  NcUon  Page,    e  loth,  s^,  x  7,'i  in., 

81pp.  Price,  10.75.  Charles  .Scribner's  Sons. 
''T''HKRIv  are  certain  plots  which  are  never  old  and  certain  morals 
X  which  arc  never  trite,  and  if  a  writer  can  work  one  of  these  into 
a  pleasant  children's  story  he  will  find  an  eager  audience  ready 
for  his  book.  Children  live  their  stories,  thev  become  t!ie  Ivtoh^  ,,f  the 
books  which  they  read,  and  in  the 
person  (;f  hero  or  heroine  perform 
marvelous  deeds.  A  child  does  not 
select,  but  takes  what  a  book  gives 
him,  and  this  is  why  too  much  good 
can  not  be  said  of  simple,  natural 
stories  of  brave,  true-hearted  chil- 
dren, 'such  ts  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  "  Captured  Santa  Claus."  It 
is  the  story  of  a  Confederate  officer 
who  returns  disguised  to  his  home 
at  Christmas,  and  who,  but  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  his  eldest  son, 
would  have  been  mistaken  for  a  spy. 
It  is  one  of  those  stories  in  which,  from 
a  grown-up  point  of  view,  everything 
happens  too  opportunely  ;  one  sees 
too  often  the  author's  hand  leading 
events  to  a  fortunate  climax.  But  from 
a  child's  point  of  view  it  is  an  absorb- 
ing tale,  and  from  a  parent's  a  char- 
ming one  to  put  into  children's  hands.  thomas  nei-Son  page. 


FAIRY   STORIES   WITH   A   PURPOSE. 

The  Gift  of  the  Maoic  Staff.  Paul's  Adventu'-es  in  Two  Wonder- 
lands. By  Fannie  E.  Ostrander.  Illustrated  by  Will  Wiggins.  Cloth, 
6  x&%  in.,   221  pp.     Price,  |i.oo.     Fleming  Reveir&  Co. 

I.\  Happy  Fak-Awav  Land.  By  Ruth  K.  Gardiner.  Illustrated  by 
Howard  Smith.  Cloth,  j'Aiig'A  in.,  loS  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  Zimmer- 
inann's. 

THE  trail  of  science  is  over  all  the  fairy  stories  of  the  present  day. 
Utilitarianism  has  invaded  fairyland.  The  Little  People  are  ir- 
responsible no  longer.  Formerly  they  were  capriciously  benefi- 
cent, and  showered  their  gifts  or  showed  their  spite  as  pleased  their 
whims.  To-day  the  children  who  in  books  are  taken  into  fairyland  find 
the  fairies  at  some  serious  business.  They  no  longer  benefit  this  or  that 
deserving  person  or  punish  an  offending  one.  They  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  benevoience  wholesale,  and — as  in  the  wholesale  business — 
the  individual  no  longer  counts,  and  Paul,  in  his  adventures  in  t\vo 
Wonderlands,  finds  the  gnomes  manufacturing  lava,  and  the  fairies  the 
electricity  for  the  whole  world  ;  Bessie  Bell,  in  "  Far-away  Land,"  goes 
to  the  fairy  ball  and  meets  the  dew  fairy  and  the  earthworm  fairy  all 
uttering  irreproachable  sentiments  concerning  the  beauty  of  work. 

Still,  all  children  love  stories  about  wonderlands  of  all  kinds  and  are 
not  very  £.wake  to  medicine  contained  in  sugar-coated  pills.  "The 
Gift  of  the  Magic  Staiif,"  while  it  may  not  seem  a  very  original  or  in- 
spired work  to  the  grown-up  lover  of  fairy  stories,  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  to  little  readers,  as  will  also  "In  Happy  Far-away  Land." 
Neither  of  these  stories  contains  any  of  the  element  of  terror  so  objec- 
tionable to  mothers,  and  tell  their  somewhat  time-worn  tales  with  spirit 
and  simplicity,  and  both  are  attractively  illustrated. 


A   GLIMHSE    INTO   THE    NI'AR    FUTUKK. 

Uncle  Sam  still  saving  two  copies  of  every  book  published, 

—  T/ie  Si.  Faul  Pioneer  Press. 
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Good  Soap— Healthy  Skin 

Your  skin  cannot  g'et  along  ■without  soap  and  retain  its  healthy  condition.  Nature  throws  off  the 
impurities  of  the  system  through  the  pores  and  nothing  but  good  and  pure  Soap  will  absolutely  cleanse 
the  surface  of  the  bodv  from  such  impurilies. 

FAIRBANK'S  GLYCERINE  TAR  Soap  is  the  best  Soap  made  for  this  purpose.  It  cleanses 
thoroughly,  stimulates  circulation,  makes  the  skin  soft  and  velvety  and  acts  as  a  general  antiseptic.  I:  is 
made  of  Pure  Glvcerine  and   Pine  Tar,   two  of  Nature's  best  balms  for  skin  and  scalp. 

Good  Grocers  and  Druggists  will  supply  FAIRBANK'S  GLYCERINE  T.\R  Soap  at  5    cents   a    cake. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  it  write  us  for  free  sample  cake,  postpaid. 
THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY.  Dept.  R,  Chicago. 

CALENDAR  FREE ! 

10  gold  circles  from  10  Fairbank  Glyceriue  Tar  Soap  cartons,  or  2  'c  in  stamps  will  secure  the  Fairy  Plate  Calendar 
for  196i.  This  is  the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  Calendar  crention  of  the  year.  Besides  the  Calendar  proper, 
it  contains  four  perfect  lithographic  reproductions  of  haud-paiuted  Vienna  nlates.    Ssend  to-day,  < 


Readers  of  The  LrrsRiRT  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  udyertisers. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


TMt  UrrHAMV  L>ltiKMlr  i>  in  recwipi  "<  the  fol- 
low int;  buoks : 

-  Alfrtra  Tenn>»oti."-AIfreU  Lyull  (The  Mac- 
milUo  (.'oiDpuny,  lokjs  a*i.> 

•The  Outlook  Story  lUxik  for  I.itile  I'eople  " 
(The  Outlook  Cotupany,  New  York,  $\.to  net  ) 

-The  Cynic'*  Calendar  <il  kevisea  WiuUom  (or 
i^yj.'-Herford,  Muinford,  and  Mi^ner.  (Elder  & 
Morifan.  San  I'  '      s  net  ) 

-  A  Mattvr  .  i;  Valley."- P.  J.  Cole- 
man.    (The  Messenger  Pre**,  N'ew  York,  fi  oo.) 

-A  Voice  on  the  Wind."- Mud  i*""  Cawein.  (J. 
P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  fi.oo. » 

-  Wild  koiea  of  California."— Grace  Hibburd. 
(A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  $i  oonet.) 

"  Odes  of  Anacreon."— TranblateU  by  S.  C.  Irv- 
ing.   (William  S.  Lord,  Evanston,  111.,  fo.50.) 

"Master  Adam  the  Calabrian."— Alexandre  Uu- 
mas.     (K.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  $1.) 

"  Hiittoric  Highways  of  America."— .\rchev  Kut- 
ler  Hulbert.  Volume  II.  (Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  O. ) 

"  Germany."- Wolf  von  Schierlirand.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.40  net.) 

"From  Grietf  to  Hrahms."  —  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason.     (The  Outlook  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

••  Raymond  Lull."— Rev.  .S.  M.  Zwerner.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  $0.75  net.) 

"  The  Tenth  Commandment."— Marguerite  L. 
Glentworth.     (Lee  &  Shepard. ) 

"  Andrew  Carnegie."  —  Barnard  Alderson. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.40  net.) 

"  Bible  Ltssonsfor  Little  Beginners."— Margaret 
J.  Cushtnan  Haven.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, $3.75  net.) 

"  The  Master  of  Appleby."— Francis  Lynde. 
(Bowen  Merrill  Company.) 

"The  True  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion."—Sydney  G.  Fisher.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, $2.09  net  ) 

"  Xew  York  Sketches."-  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $.>.oo  net.) 

"The  King's  Agent."— Arlhui  Paterson.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co..  $1  50.) 

"Animals  Before  Man  in  North  America." — K.  A. 
Lucas.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"  The  Building  of  a  Church."— John  T.  Durward. 
(Published  by  author  at  Baraboo,  Wis.) 

"The  Lost  Art  of  Reading."- Gerald  Stanley 
Lee.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1  75  net.) 

'•  The  Deeps  of  Deliverance."  —  Frederick  Van 
Eden.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.20  net.) 

"  Thoroughbreds."—  W.  A.  Fraser.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Ascent  of  the  Soul."— Amory  H.  Bradford. 
(The  Outlook  Company,  $1.25  net.) 


DO  YOU 
WANT 
TO  EARN 
MONEY? 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 

for  working  for  us,  and  also 
give  you  a  chance  to  secure 
one  of  our  Famous  "  One 
Match  "  Incandescent  Gaso- 
line Lamps,  with  other  house- 
hold articles,  absolutely  free. 

THIS  IS  NO  SCHEME. 


It  is  "a  legitfmare  business  proposition.  We  are  well 
known  to  the  advertising  public,  and  w^nt  to  advertise 
further  through  you,  by  dividing  the  profit  with  you, 
beside  payini;  you  for  your  services.  Write  at  once, 
as  we  can  hold  this  offer  open  to  only  a  limited 
number. 

THE  CANTON  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  CO. 
1202  East  Fourth  Street  CANTON.  OHIO 


Holiday 
Handkerchiefs 

At  ''The  Linen  Store" 

The  b^;aiity.  breadth  and  charact<  r  of  our  Holi- 
day Handkf'rchief  Display  can  only  be  measured  by 
what  you  have  seen  at  'The  Linen  Store"  in  the  past. 

Handkerchiefs  have  always  been  one  of  our  spe- 
cialties, and  almost  fifty  years  of  experience  has  taught 
us  what  people  of  good  taste  i^eqio-ire,  and  where  it  can 
best  be  secured  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  To-day 
our  stock  is  richer,  more  varied  aad  wider  than  ever 
before.  We  mention  below  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive lines. 

Hemstitched 

In  these  we  ijhow  15  different  sizes,  with  every  wi(ith  of  hem  from  ^  to 
I  }4  inches,  and  all  weights,  from  sheerest  lawn  to  heavy  French  cambric.  La- 
dies'size  at  25c,  40c,  50c,  75c,  ^i.oo  to  34.00  each.  Men's  size  at  2Sc,  40c, 
50c,  7sc,  ;5!i.oo  to  $5.00  each. 

Embroidered  Initials 

These  we  show  with  %,  %  and  ^^  inch  hems;  all  embroidered  by  hand, 
with  the  small  letters  now  in  vogue.  Ladies'  size  at  25c,  35c,  50c,  75c,  $1.00 
to  $2.00  each.     Men's  size  at  25c,  40c,  50c,  75c  and  ^i.oo  each. 

Embroidered  and  Lace  Trimmed 

This  line  consists  of  over  a  hundred  different  styles  at  25c;  and  an  unusu- 
ally large  a.ssortment  of  beautiful  French  hand-embroidered  handkerchiefs  at 
Soc,  75c,  $1.00,  $2.00  to  $75.00  each,  as  well  as  real  Valenciennes,  Duche.ss  and 
Point  Lace  Handkerchiefs  at  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  up  to  $100.00  each. 

Besides  these  we  have  choice  little  Novelties  in  Glove  Handkerchiefs ; 
some  beautiful  Parisian  Handkerchiefs  showing  delicate  color  effects,  and  a 
full  line  of  daintily  lace-trimmed  Armenian  Handkerchiefs  at  soc,  75c  and 
$1.25  each,  and  every  Handkerchief  we  sell,  exclusive  of  silk,  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  pure  linen. 

Mail  Orders  for  any  of  these  ivill  have  prompt  attentiofi. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Re?r.  Trade  Mark 


YOUR    CLOSETS  OR    WARDROBES   TOO    SMALL? 

GOODFORM    EQUIPMENTS 

Make  them  hold  double  measure. 
Keep  everything  sniart  and  orderly. 
Imitations  will  disappoint  you, 
Goodform  Closet  Sets  never. 

Men  •*  Set     (t,^"  each    Coat  and 
«  )  Irousers   Hangers. 

Exp*e^slkldio--hShe.fBar 

Women's  Set  (  _  ^ix  each  Skirt  and 


4:1  ms  1  Coat  Hangers.  One 

c-_™Jr»   ,^  )  each  Shelf  Bar  and 
express  Paid  {  Door  Loop. 

Sold  everywhere 
by  furnishing  stores. 
Send  for  free  booklet 
showing  other  sets. 
If  dealer  o  ff  e  r  s  a 
substitute  write  us. 


CHICAGO    FORM    COMPANY,    59    Fifth    Avenue. 


Goodform  Trousers  Hanger,  Patented  April  8,  '09. 
tiample  postpaid,  80c.,  1  for$1.00,  express  paid. 

CHICAQO,  ILL. 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

Bret  Harte's  First  Poem. 

[In  the.  November  ^(7£)*;«ij«  is  printed  a  poem, 
"Dolores,"  published  in  T/ie  A'n icier docifr  maga- 
zine some  forty-four  years  ago,  and  which  was 
Bret  Harte's  first  appearance  in  the  East  as  an 
author.  Mr.  Harte  was  eighteen  at  the  time,  and 
the  quotation  marks  about  the  word  "  Bret"  show 
that  the  editor  of  T/te  Knickerbocker  was  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  real  name  of  his  contributor.^ 

"  DOLORES." 

By  F.  "  Brf.t"  Harte,  California. 

Seville's  towers  are  worn  and  old  ; 
Seville's  towers  are  gray  and  gold  : 
Saffron,  purple,  and  orange  dyes 
Meet  at  the  edge  of  her  sun-set  skies  : 
Hrijfht  are  Seville's  maidens'  eyes, 
Gay  the  cavalier's  guitar  : 
Music,  laughter,  low  replies, 
Intermingling;  and  afar. 
Over  the  hill,  over  the  dell. 
Soft  and  low  :  Adagio  ! 
Comes  the  knell  of  the  vesper-bell. 
Solemnly  and  slow. 

Hooded  Nun,  at  the  convent  wall, 

Where  the  purple  vines  their  tendrils  throw. 

Lingering,  looking,  wouldst  recall 

Aught  of  this  giddy  scene  below  ? 

Turn  that  pensive  glance  on  high  : 

Seest  thou  the  floods  in  yon  blessed  sky. 

The  shores  of  those  isles  of  the  good  and  blest, 

Meeting,  mingling,  down  the  west? 

E'en  as  thou  gazest,  lo  !  they  fade  : 

So  dotn  the  world  from  these  walls  surveyed  ; 

Fleeting,  false,  delusive  show  ; 

Beauty's  form,  but  hectic's  glow. 

"  The  convent-walls  are  steep  and  high  : 
Dolores  !  why  are  your  cheeks  so  pale  ? 
Why  do  those  lashes  silent  lie 
Over  the  orbs  they  scarce  can  veil, 
E'en  as  the  storm-cloud,  dim  and  dark. 
Shrouding  the  faint  electric  spark  ? 
Canst  thou  those  languid  fires  conceal, 
Which  scorched  the  youth  of  fair  Castile? 
That  tender  half-distracted  air- 
Can  that  he  faith:  or  is  't  despair? 
That  step,  now  feeble,  faltering,  slow  ; 
Is  that  the  lightly  tripping  toe 
That  gaily  beat  the  throbbing  floor, 
Or  woke  the  echoing  corridor. 
By  purple  Tagus'  rippling  shore, 
A  summer  month  ago  ? " 

Sister,  listen,  nearer,  higher  ! 
Voices  sweet  in  the  distant  choir  : 
"  Salve .'  salve .'  avi'  Maria  .' 
Virgin,  blest  with  Jesus'  love. 
Turn  our  thoughts  to  thee  above  ! " 

"  Dolores ! "    Mark  ye  that  dying  fall  ? 
"Dolores!"    Ho  there  !  within  the  wall. 
Fly  j'e  !  the  Ladye  Superior  call  : 
A  nun  has  fled  from  the  convent  wall  ! 


Self  Filling 
Self  Cleaning 


SIX  CARDINAL  POINTS 

rfc/^Onr      FOUNTAIN 
^he   Fl  IS   I  PEN 


Til  KOI. It  Kor>  I  \I\  I'KN 
VTIIl.NUOFTIIK  I'AMT. 

"  l*Oi»T  "  I'eii  an  ttii:  fureiiiusl  oiiu  14I  tlio  world 

••IT'S  THE  TEN   OF  ALb  rENf*," 

atifl  Ih  r<H-i'lviiin  iiiort'  favoniljle  eoiiiment«  to-d/iy 
than  fil?  DtluT  iimkcrt  on  ttu*  nmrket.    It'tt  tin 
only  pf  n  iiwimlt'd  11  K*>'d  iiH'dul  iiiitl  dt 

>l>>iiiiiiiC  till'  .AcHilemle  ParlMleniie  ». 

nviMitcurx  InduHlrlels  et 
Kxposjintf*.  I'ariH. 


(M-If  of  >our  (ild   y*'X\  and 

linvetlH)  BUST.    Tin-  •'IM>S 

has  tHiMi  cimIiii-wiI  hv  (ji-ri.  I>i'u 

WKlloc-e.  |ir.  Lyman  Aliliolt.  Mr  San 

key.  II.   M.  Idw.ird    VII.Kmif  of  (.real 

Britain  ;  Com'd'r  IUkjIIi  Turker  and  lHMidreil» 

.f  otlierw.als')  riTommended  Ijy  overUoOof  AnierleaV 

si  intiKaznu  H.     Write  us. 

POST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  119  W.Mth  St..  New  York  City 


Ur  take 

>  onr  llld 

Vvn  III  KxehuiiKV. 

Orit  IMQI  E  ri.AN. 

a  -[  ...-lal  Indni-enn-iit   to 

Inir  ■•I'OhT"  «  •■  l.avi, 

derldetl  <  iitMit^-d  nniiiii.  r  of 

them  In  EXl'll  \  N  <.  I    t"r  •  Ihi-r  nmki-i*  at  a 

merely  nonilnal  CiuUi  dilfervnee.    Our  otter  en- 

ablpfl  you  to  rid  your 


Reliabilify 
No  Leaking 
Durability 


For  1 5  years  my  incotne  from  writing  for  magazines  and 
papers  has  averaged  >2,<oo  to  #5,0x1  a  year.  If  you  wish 
to  write  for  a  livinj;  I  may  help  you.  My  method  is  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  experience.  Address  (iB'>R(.H 
K.THFLBEKT  Walsh,  Post-office  Uox  11S9,  New  York 
Ciiy. 


MAPLEWOOD. 


nenr  rinelnnatU 
Ohio. 

A  vanatorimn  e!.talill!<lL<'ii  In  IST.'i  fi>r  the  iirival..  rare  and 
Miediral  trivitinenl  of  ItruK  and  Aleuholle  Addledona. 
ThouMindH  having  failed  elM-ulit-re  have  laM-n  cured  h>  u«. 
ilonie  Tri-atmcnt  If  llralrrd.  Addniui  Tiis  IJU.  j.  L. 
STKi-uKNS  Co.,  Dep.  t&,  Lebanon,  O. 
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The  Unknown  Knight. 
By  WiLFKiD  Wilson  Gibson. 

When  purple  gloomed  the  wintry  ridge 
Against  the  sunset's  windj-  flame, 

From  pine-browed  hills  across  the  bridge 
An  unknown  rider  came. 

I  watched  him  idly  from  the  tower  ; 

He  looked  not  up  nor  raised  his  head  ; 
I  felt  my  life  before  him  cower 

In  dumb,  foreboding  dread. 

I  saw  him  to  the  portal  win 
Unchallenged,  and  no  lackey  stirred 

To  take  his  bridle  when  within 
He  strode  without  a  word. 

Through  all  the  house  he  passed  unstayed, 
Until  he  reached  my  father's  door  ; 

The  hinge  shrieked  out  like  one  afraid  ; 
Then  silence  fell  once  more. 


EQUITABLE 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PBESIOENf 


J.HHYDE 

VICE    PRESIDENT 


A  CHRISTMAS  GlFT^ 

of  an  Equitable  Endowment 
Policy  assures ''comfort  for 

every  future 
Christmas    • 


^.  .. 


AC5-      te^      i^3k    ■"      •' 

\ 
l/acancies  in  et/ery  State 

for  men  of  energy  and^ 

character  lo  act  as 

I    represen-tatrves^ 

Apply  to  GAGE EJARBELL 

2"'i'icePrc,.drnr      ' 

\ 

"Kill  ^  I  '' 


Send  this  coupon  for  particulars  of  sucb  a  policy  issued  at  your  age. 
THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

120  Broadway,  New  York.  Dept.  No.  56. 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for  $ 

if  issued  at   years  of  age. 

Name 

Address 
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None  But 
The  Thrifty 

deserve  the  Fair,  the  old 
proverb  should  read.  After 
all,  Life  Insurance  is  a  good 
test  of  a  man's  love  and  fore- 
sight for  his  family.  Thrift 
wears  better  than  mere 
bravery. 

The 

Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Write  for 
Information  lo 
Dept.    R 


Home  Office : 
Newark,  N.J. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


THE   NEW    AND    WONDERFUL 

ZEISS 

FIELD-GLASSES 

IMPORTED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THEODOR.E  MVNDOR.FF.  OpticiaA 

1167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.     Send  for  Circular 

And  at  30  Fifth  St.,       -       PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

.  lit  ream : 

1   lie  Ia:>'-lic-l.l  in  If  «, 

Nor  Jarc  to  think  ■  i 
I  onlv  knot*  thf  nnWnnwn  Vnii'ht 

.;llt 

Flame  all  the  east  with  red  f 

lo   V/if  Piloi  >l...n,li.n). 


A  Prayer. 
By  Fra.vk  Drmpstkk  siikrmak. 
It  iri  my  joy  in  life  to  find 

At  every  turning  of  the  road, 
The  stron)^  arm  of  a  comrade  kind 
To  help  me  onward  with  my  load  : 

And  since  I  have  no  gold  to  give, 

And  love  alone  must  make  amends. 
My  only  prayer  is,  while  1  live, — 
</'ti./  make  me  tivrtliy  of  my  friends .' 
-Iji  Nbvember  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 


^^ 


"  The  Only  Good  Indian  is  a  Dead 
Indian." 

HV    H\Rll.r.V    .M-l- .\.\.Nl)hK. 

So  there  he  lies,  redeemed  at  last ! 
His  knees  drawn  tense,  just  as  he  fell 
And  shrieked  out  his  soul  in  a  battlc-yell ; 

One  hand  with  the  rifle  stilJ  clutched  fast  ; 

One  stretched  straight  out,  the  fingers  clenched 
In  the  knotted  roots  of  the  sun-bleached  grass  ; 
His  head  flung  back  on  the  tangled  mass 

Of  raven  mane,  with  war-plume  wrenched 

Awry  and  torn  ;  the  tainted  face 
Still  foeward  turned,  the  white  teeth  bare 
'Twixt  the  livid  lips,  the  uide-eyed  glare, 

The  bronze  cheek  gaped  by  battle-trace 

In  dying  rage  rent  fresh  apart  :— 
A  strange  expression  for  one  all  good  I — 
On  his  naked  breast  a  splotch  of  blood 

Where  the  lead  Evangel  cleft  his  heart. 

So  there  he  lies,  at  last  made  whole, 
Regenerate  !    Christ  rest  his  soul ! 

—In  November  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Imagination. 

By  CH.\RLOrTE  BECKER. 

I  am  the  flame  that  springs  from  ev'ry  fire 
Of  youth,  or  skill,  or  genius,  or  of  strength  ; 

I  am  the  wind  that  smote  Apollo's  lyre. 
And  made  sweet  music  through  Eola's  length. 

I  am  the  sands  of  ancient  Kgypt.  where 
Strange  caravans  pass  through  the  warm,  still 
gloom  ; 

I  am  the  phantom  isles,  tlie  mirage  fair 
That  lured  forgotten  races  to  their  doom. 

1  am  the  waves  that  beat  upon  the  shore 
Of  Camelot  and  harked  to  Merlin's  call. 

I  am  the  cloak  of  darkness  Siegfried  bore  ; 
The  talisman  that  loosed  Brunhilde's  thrall 

I  am  the  fragrance  of  the  forest  trail, 
The  whispered  voices  of  the  trees  above. 

I  am  the  heart  of  romance  ;  and  the  veil 
That  hides  with  tender  touch  the  faults  of  love. 


A  Very  Dainty  Christmas  Gift  $0.00 

The  '•  Patterson  '  Plate  and  China  Rack,  40"xl6"^^= 

ii'v>T^''J?  °'"  •i"'''^"  Oak.  3-Shelt  Rack  (tasilv  holds  36  pieces) 
SJ.OO.  Express  Churees  Prepaid.  Orriamen(:il,  Artistic,  Useful. 
(  harmiiiff  for  diuins-room.      Photo  of  rnck  showing  natural  colors   free 

G.  W.  WEATHERBY  &  CO.,         98  Lakeside  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
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CHRISTMAS 
DIAMONDS 

On  Credit 

ThdfSorflOwlilch  you  would  pay 
f'T  ^  cheap  ftiid  trubhy  gift  for  tho 
loved  one's Cltrikiuj&a,  mouM  iuak« 
the  tl^^t  payment  on,  ftnd  secure  tli« 
liituiediate  delivery  of  a  beautiful 
L>i:iiuond  ring,  brorich,  Irycket,  ear- 
rint^s,  stud,  Brarf  pin,  cufT  butVjni, 
watch  or  other  article  eelected  from 
our  million  dollar  stork.  A  Iiiamond 
Is  ft  gift  ttiut  will  last  forever  and 
every  day  l>a  a  WellsprlDg  uf  dellghl 
to  the  wearer,  and  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  tha  giver  and  ois  geoa* 

tOBitV. 

now  TO  1>0  ITt  Send  for 
oar  handsome,  new  lUustratea  Cata- 
logue which  shows  thouBuiuls  of 
beautiful  thin(:s  for  Christmas — all 
goods  being  reproduced  by  photo- 
gr.ipb — sek'cl  what  you  like  and  we 
vs  ill  send  it  to  your  borne,  place  of 
huBiness  or  Express  office,  where  70a 
I  may  uxamine  it  critically.  If  yoa 
like  itand  wantto  keep  it,  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  prif^e  and  seod  \x%  the 
balance  ia  eight  equal  munUiiy 
payments. 

BKHEMBERt      We    pay   all 

Express  charges,  give  a  writtcu  t>'<<ar- 

I  antce    with  every  Diamond ;  make 

lihcral  exchanges*  allowisie  the  full 

price  paid  In  exchange   for   other 

goods  or  a  larger  Diamond,  or  cheer* 

L  fully  refund  all  that  you  have  paid, 

t  if  the  goods  are  not  entirely  eatis* 

'  factory. 

IT  18  SAFE  to  send  us  mnney  ' 
with  order,  but  you  need  Hot  pay  a 
penny  until  you  get  the  goods  if  you 
prefer  cot  to  do  so.      ^'e  are  the 
largest  house  In  the  world  in  our  line 
of  business  and  one  of  the  oldest- 
Established  in  1868.     Our  references 
are  any  bank,  in  America.     For   in- 
stance:   Ask  yout  local  bank  how 
we  are  rated  in  Oon'sor  Bradstrec-t  ■ 
book  of  commercial  ratings.       You 
I  will  be  told  that  we  stand  at    the 
I  top  in  credit,  promptneM  and  re- 
'  Bponsibility. 

All  you  need  to  do  fa  to  make  a 
selection,  and  enjoy  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages  of  our  Liberal  Credit 
iSyatcin*      There  Is    nothing    dis- 
agreeable to  be  anticipated,  no  pub- 
licity,  delay,  security.    Interest,  or 
In  fact  anything  that  you  would   not 
experience  in  shopping  at  your  home 
store.     Our  catalocrne  explains  every 
feature  of  our  system,   terms,   goods 
and  prices;  Is  a  wi  rk  of  art  and 
worth    its  weight  in   g*  !d  to  any 
Christmas  purclia:>er.     Apoatal  c&id 
today  will  fetch  it. 
\     TOCASURirrERSt    H  yoa 
'wantto  buy  a  Diamond  for  cash,  we 
will  allow  you  adiscountofeight  per 
cent.     Wear  it  one  year  or  less,  then 
if  you  wish,  bring  it  back  and  get 
I  spot  cash  for  all  you  pai^l — less  ten 
I  per  cent,  the  reasonable  cost  of  doing 
'  business.     For  instance:  suppose  you 
buy  a  fifty  dollar  Diamond  and  wear 
it  one  year,  you  could  tlien  send  or 
.  bring  it  back  and  get  $-15  in  cash.   It 
will  thuacostyoubut  $5  to  wear  • 
'splendid  diamond  a  whole  year,  or 
.  less  than  ten  cents  per  week.    This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  unique  and 
liberal  innovationsoriginated  by  us 
I  in  selling  diamonds  to  distant  cus- 
I  tomcra.     Ve  mnl;e  every  transaction 
pleasant,  satisfactory  and  absolutely 
safe,  for  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
any  money  sent  tls,  if  goods  are  Dot 
exactly  w  hat  you  desire. 

'Write  today  for  our  catalogue,  or 
telluswhatyou  would  like  to  have 
us  send  for  your  examination.  There 
isno  time  to  lose,  for  very  soon  we 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  rush 
Christmas  orders  from  every  oomer 
\oftho  country.  Do  not  wait  until 
IJthe  rush  begins. 

LOFTISBROS.&CO., 

Diamond  Importers  and   Manufacturing  Jewelert. 

Dept>N        92,  94, 96  and  98  State  Street, 

Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

Opposite  Marshal!  Field  £  Oo. 


«'THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET 

48  in.  long.  31  in,  deep,  $24. 

"The  Dearborn  Junior" 

Typew  Titer  Table  Cabinet 

42  in,  long.  24  in.  deep,  $10. 

Made  of  Oolden  Oak.  and  Hand- 
soiaely  Finished. 


The   cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  office 

furniture  made. 

Sold  on  approval,  ciiarges  paid 

east  of  the  Rocky  MnuntTins.  Use 
U  tlilrty  days— if  not  saf.siactofy, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  wiil 
refund  your  money. 
Write  for  illustt.ited  catalogue of 
h   tlie  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

I>      DE.4RItOI{\     1»KSK    OO. 
Hlrniliiffham,  .Ma. 
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I  steal  through  cities  and  I  haunt  the  moor, 
I  draw  my  scarlet  thread  through  time,  unfurl«d  ; 

Tho  rich  in  gold,  who  knows  tne  not  is  poor  — 
Who  knows  me  holds  in  fief  the  whole  wide  world  ! 
—In  November  New  England  Magazine. 


My  Kingdom. 

By  William  Chandlk.r  Hvgli.v. 

For    this    is    my    kingdom:    My   peace  with   my 
neighbor. 
The  clasp  of  a  hand  or  the  warmth  of  a  smile. 
The  sweetness  of  toil  as  the  fruit  of  my  labor, — 
The  glad  joy  of  living  and  working  the  while  ; 
The  birds  and  the  flowers  and  the  blue  skies  above 
me. 
The  green  of  the  meadows,  the  gold  of  the  grain  ; 
A  song  in  the  evening,  a  dear  heart  to  love  me, — 
And  just  enough  pleasure  to  balance  the  pain. 
In  November  Harper's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Ready  Wit.  — Many  good  examples  of  witty  an- 
swers that  have  turned  away  wrath  are  published 
in  the  ISaltimore  Sitn.     We  quote  a  few  : 

As  a  specimen  of  ready  wit  it  would  be  difficult 
to  beat  the  retort  of  Charles  Hurleigh,  the  great 
opponent  of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  slavery 
when  a  well-aimed  and  rotten  egg  struck  him  full 
in  the  face. 

"This,"  he  said  calmly,  as  he  produced  his  hand- 
kerchief and  wiped  his  face,  "is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  what  I  have  always  maintained,  that 
pro-slavery  arguments  are  unsound." 

Abbe  de  Voisenon  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  offend  the  great  Conde  and  to  lose  his  favor. 
When  the  Ab)je  went  to  court  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  offended  prince  the  latter  rudelj-  turned 
his  back  on  hirr^;'    '  '   < 

"Thank  heaven,  sir,"  the  Abbe  exclJiJmed,  "I 
have  been  misinformed  ;  your  Highness  does  not 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  an  enemy." 

"Why  do  you  say  that  ?"  the  Prince  demanded. 

"  Because," sir,  answered  the  Abbe,  "  your  High- 
ness never  turns  his  back  on  an  enemy." 

The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  answered  a  simi- 
lar insult  with  equal,  if  more  crushing,  cleverness. 
When  the  French  King  introduced  one  of  his  field 
marshals  to  Wellington,  the  field  marshal  turned 
his  back  on  his  former  enemy  and  conqueror. 
Louis  Philippe  was  naturally  indignant,  and  apol- 
gized  to  the  duke  for  such  rude  behavior. 

"Pray,  forgive   him,  sir,"  the  Iron    Duke   said, 
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in  every  stage  of  its  construction  is  carefully 
and  thoroughly  made,  and  the  "  Kla.stic  "  sys- 
tem is  the  ideal  one  for  any  library.  It 
permits  variety  of  arrangement,  increase  of 
capacity,  removal  of  case  without  disturbance 
of  books,  and  always  presents  a  complete  and 
finished  appearance.  The  best  features  of 
sectional  construction  are  combined  with  thor- 
oughness of  mantifacture,  and  all  furnished 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE 

Carried  in  stock  by  dealers  in  principal  cities, 
or  direct  from  factorj'.  "G-W"  pays  the 
freight. 
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r.atest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes. 
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I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

('irrulurs.  Nt'Wj*|mpfr.     rii'S6  4^5.     Larper* 
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Upright  and  Desk  TopFiLiNG    CABINETS 


The  most  convenient  device  for  filing  and  classifying  clippings,  illustmtions,  manuscripts,  etc. 
It  is  the  acme  of  simplicity  and  ready  reference  and  a  stimulus  to  the  busy  man  by  reason  of  the 
accuracy  and  facility  with  which  memoranda  are  preserved  and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Rerum  gives  a  >'aluable  cross  reference  to  your  librarj'  or  manuscript  and 
permits  use  of  any  knowTi  method  of  classification. 

A  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Elbert  Hubbard,  The  "  Koycrofters,"  K.  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

"  I  think  that  your  cabinet  has  added  several  years  to  my  earth  life  by  enabling  me  to  find  the 
thing  widiout  wear  and  tear  of  my  temper  and  vocabularj'." 
E.  S.  Lary,  ex-CoinptroUer  Currency.  Pres.  Bankers'  National  Itank,  Chicago. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  the  Library  Filing  Cabinet  to  anyone  in  search  of  a  good  and 
satisfactory  filing  device.     It  is  an  ih-v-aluable  aid  in  the  orderlv  arrangement  of  the  many  clip- 
pings one  IS  obliged  to  preserve,  and  it  certainly  fills  a  long-felt  want.     I  wish  that  I  had  had  it 
twenty  years  ago." 
Geo.  H.  Daniels,  Gen.  Pass.  A|?ent,  N.  Y.  C.  &  U.  R.  Ky.  Co. 

"  I  find  them  indispensable  to  me  in  my  work." 

Uesk  top  or  I'pright  cabinet  famished  in  all  sizes  and  styles  ranging  from 
60  to  330  files.  Specially  arranged  cabinets  for  Clergymen,  Physicians, 
Attorneys,  Engineers,  Musicians,  Editors,  Literary  Workers,  Speakers  and 
other  professional  people.    Cabinits  made  to  order  for  commercial  use. 

Prices?;. 50  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid  on  approval.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satis- 
factory.   Send  for  catalogue,  prices  and  literature. 

THE  LIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY,  Title  &  Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago 
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BlindMansBuff  < 


t^dr  _ 

Open  your 
eyes 

Some  people  buy  mattresses  blindfolded. 
T'  a  hair  muttre«.s  liccaiise  it  has 

i.W  med  ""the  thiiij*  to  do,"  or  they 

buy  an  tmttatian  filf^\\\iz\^  the  slick  dealer 
says  is  "just  as  good  "  as  the  famous 

Ostermoor 

.15. 


Pcwtent  E:itt.stic  Felt 

Ma^ttress 


A  hair  mattress  is  made  from  the  hair  of 
dead  horses.  .■\n  imitation  felt  is  a  tick 
stuffed  with  ordinary  cotton  batting  or 
cotton  waste — it  lumps  and  mats — uncom- 
fortable in  a  month — useless  in  a  year. 

The  hand-laid  Knot  stuffed ^  filling  of  Ostermoor 
Patent  Elastic  Kelt  remains  intact,  sweet,  pure  and 
clean.  Needs  nothing  but  an  occasional  sun  bath 
to  keep  in  perfect  order  for  an  ordinary  lifetime  ;  no 
care,  no  trouble,  no  annoyance,  and  no  expense  for 
with  I 


rtmaking  so  necessary 

BOOK 


1  hair. 

FREE 


5«n(]  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free  96- 
p«Ke  book  "The  Test  of  Time,"  whether  you 
want  a  mattress  or  not. 

It  gives  strong  endorsements  from  men  and  women 
of  national  reputation.  It  treats  of  the  patented  pro- 
cess of  the  manufacture  of  Ostermoor  Patent  F^lastic 
Felt,  and  illustrates  the  various  other  household  uses 
to  which  the  Patent  Elastic  Felt  is  put — pillows, 
window  seat  and  church  cushions,  etc  It  gives  our 
guarantee  that  your  money  will  be  refunded,  if,  after 
30  nights'  free  trial,  it  is  not  all  you  expected  or 
even  hoped  for. 

2ft  (i III  wi(li'.2.jlbs.$S.,1» 
.^It.  niilr.  :tOlbs.  lUUO 
■^n.biii.niiic  .r>lbs.  II. 7U 
4  It  Hill.',  to  Ihs.  i.'{  .15 
4rt.)>iii  Hide,  f.'illis.  i:>.UO 
All  6  fret  i  illrbrs  long 

Made  in  two  parts,  50c. 
extra.  Special  sizes 
at  special  prices. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  trading  on  the 
name  of  "  felt  "  It's  not  felt  if  it's  not  an  Oster- 
moor Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every  genuine 
mattress.     Send  for  free  book  to-day. 

Ostermoor  &  Co.,  119  Elizabtth  St..  New  York 

We  luive  cushioned  2S,0  00  churches. 
Send  for  our  book  "'  Church  Cushions." 


quietly  ;  "I  apt  afraid  it  wat>  I  who  tau 
4o  that  in  the  Feniobula." 


A  WORK  OF  ART 


This  Genuine  Selected  Mahogany 

colonial  Rocker;  it  is  a  triumph  of 
the  moJern  furniture  make.  It  is  a 
thing  of  l>eauty— a  work  of  art.  The 
epringsare  of  highest  grade 
carbon  steel,  it  is  covered  with 
finest  qualify  machine-buffed 
leatlier.  olive-green  or  ma- 
roon, and  the  cushions  are 
the  best  long  curled  horse 
hair  drawings  obtainable.  A 
more  eleirant  and  comfortable 
chair  cannot  be  bought.  We 
sell  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer  anil  guarantee  our 
price,  sai.oi).  F.  O.  B.,  St.  Louis, 

cannot  be  duplirateil.    Money  refunded  if  chair  is  not  as  rep. 

resent.-,!      Write  for  FKEE  Leather  Furniture   Catalogue, 

sfaowi'i^-  over  lOil  rhoii-v  pieces. 

CBNTRAL  MANTEL  CO.,   931  Pine  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Dnill  TOY  PAPER,  iUnrt'd,  20  papeo, 

■  If  lib  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.    4  months' 

trial  10  oents.  Sample  Free.  M-psge  practical 

oaltry    book    free   to    yearly    sabscribenk 


poi      .  .        .  

Book  alone  10 cents.  Catalofrae  of  poalti 


booksiree,  eouUry Advocate, &jttMJia^Ji, 


I. 


I-X'tl- 

Jerful 
rfiuiiJ 
siiw  a 


;  "whose  Ih  it?" 
'said  his  cicerone, 


He  W.I 

■1    enilneir 
<  which  tlispleaiied  !.    n 
>.  luit  a  daub  !"  he  exclaimed 

"That  picture,  M.  le  President, 
"U  my  own  work." 

"Ah:  "said  the  President,  without  any  sifcn  of 
embarrassment  at  his  awkw:ii  1  inisutke,  "in  our 
country,  when  we  particulaily  wi^h  to  purchase  & 
thing,  we  always  begin  by  running  it  down,"  and, 
true  to  his  part,  he  purchased  the  ofTending  paint- 
ing there  and  then. 

The  late  .Sir  Prank  Lockwood  had  few  superiors 
in  the  art  of  repartee.  The  genial  lawyer  was  a 
tall  man,  and,  for  some  reason,  not  altogether 
transparent.  An  unruly  member  of  his  audience 
once  called  out  to  him  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  : 
"do  it,  telescope  !  " 

".My  friend  is  mistaken  in  applying  that  term  to 
me,"  Sir  Frank  quietly  said  ;  "he  ought  to  claim  it 
for  himself;  for,  tho  he  can  not  draw  me  out.  I 
think  I  can  both  see  through  him  and  shut  him 
up." 

On  another  occasion  one  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents rudely  called  out  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  : 
"All  lawyers  are  rogues." 

"I  am  glad,"  Sir  Frank  quietly  rejoined,  "to 
greet  this  gentleman  as  a  member  of  ifhy  profes- 
sion, but  he  need  not  proclaim  our  shortcomings 
to  the  world." 


How  Anthony  Hope  Writes.— .Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  can  make  good  "copy"  out  of  himself  as 
well  as  out  of  his  friends.  Here  is  his  record  of  a 
day's  work  as  printed  in  Harper's  Weekly.  He 
arrives  at  his  working-den,  he  says,  at  9:45  and 
reads  his  letters.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  much  as 
follows  : 

10.     Put  on  writing-coat;  find  a  hole  in  elbow. 

10:3.  Light  pipe,  and  sit  down  in  large  arm- 
chair by  the  fire 

10:15  Who  the  deuce  can  write  a  story  on  a 
beastly  day  like  this  .'  (It  was  quite  nice  weather, 
really -that's  the  artistic  temperament.) 

10:45.  I  .must  think  about  that  confounded 
story.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  she  meant  any- 
thing, after  all. 

11:15.  I  wish  the— these— people  hadn't  asked 
me  to  write  for  their — paper  ! 

11:45.     Hullo!    Will  that  do? 

12.     Hang  it,  that's  no  use  ! 

12:30.  I  suppose  if  I  happened  to  have  a  head 
instead  of  a  turnip  I  could  write  that  story. 

12:40.  Yes!  No!  By  Jove,  yes!  Where's  that 
pen?  Oh,  where  the—?  All  right,  here  it  is! 
Now  then.      (Scribble.) 


Beautify  Your  Home  — i 

with  our  new,  unique 
Fibro  Composition 
Art  Statuar>'.  The 
latest  and  most  pop- 
ular art  work  for  the 
home.  Very  durable 
and  handsome.  Our 
art  goods  are  the  only 
satisfactory  substitute 
for  Marble  and 
Bronze  because  their 
perfect  detail  and  ar- 
tistic finish  make  them 
difficult  to  detect  from 
the  genuine.  Besides, 
the  colors  retain  their 
original  beauty  and 
stand  washing  with 
water.  Prices,  too, 
are  reasonable.  Ap- 
propriate for  Wed- 
ding, Birthday  and 
Holiday  gift. 

VASE  No.  798 

In  seven  colors,  18  inches  high,  as  illustrated,  is  offered 
you  for  a  limited  time  at  S8.50  prepaid,  east  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers.  This  is  special  to  convince 
you  our  goods  are  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted  we 
return  your  money.  Remit  to-day.  We  are  manu- 
facturers. Illustrated  catalogue  FREEif  vouaskforit. 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
•747  Holborn  St.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


/'  i  hai  e  no  agents  or  brunch  stores. 

Reduced  Prices 
on  Suits  and  Cloaks 

■t  ■!   ^E  are  offering  splen- 
\  \        did  Suits,  Skirls 

'  ^  and  Cloaks  made 
to  ordi^r  of  h'an-neiu  ma- 
If rials,  suitable  for  Win- 
ter or  ea  >  iy  Spring ,  at  one- 
third  less  than  regular 
prices.  Nearly  all  of  our 
styles  share  in  this  Sale. 
It  will  last  but  a  frw  weeks, 
so  lake  advantage  without 
delay. 

Note  these  reduciions: 
Attractive  Suits,  for 

Winter  and   early 

Spring    wc;ir  ;    for- 
mer   price,     $10,  ^ 

reduced  to  $6  67.  ' 

$13  Suits  reduced 

to  $8. 
$15  Suits  reduced  to  $10. 
Latest     designs     in 

Skirts,    former  price, 

$5,     reduced 

to  $3.34. 
$6    Skirts    re- 
duced to  $4. 

$7.50  Skirts 

reduced      t  o 

$5- 
Handsome 

Costumes  of 

Black,  Velvet  Cords  and  Corduroys,  former 

price,  $17,  reduced  to  $11.34. 
$|Q  Costumes  reduced  to  $12.67. 
Jackets,  former  price,  $io,  reduced  to  $6.67. 
$15  Monte  Carlo  Coats,  reduced  to  $10. 
Rainy-Day,  Traveling  and  Walking  Skirts,  In- 
dispensable for   wet  weatlier  ;   former  price, 

$6,  reduced  to  $4. 

$7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5. 
Reduced  prices  on  Rain«  -Day  Suits. 

Traveling  !>uits   Raglans,  Etc. 
We  are  also  closing  out  a  few  Sample  Garments 

at  one-half  of  regular  prices. 

Write  at  once  for  Catalogue,  Samples  and  Bargain 
List  ;  sentyr^-^r  on  application.    If  you  are  not  pleased 
with  a  garment  ordered  from  us,  return  it   promptly, 
and  your  money  ivill  be  re/utidcd, 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119   and    121    West    23d    Street,    New   York. 


Dust=tight. 

Don't  carry  hot  ashes  in    open  pans  or 
Scatters  dust,  is  difficult,  unsafe.      Carry  them 

in  Witt's  Corrugated  Pail,  empty 
into  Witt's  Corrugated  Can.  Close 

fitting  lids.    Dust-tight;  fire-proof.   Very  strong. 
Sold  by  house  furnishing  and  hardware  dealer«  and 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co. ,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Puzzle 

Books 


Readers  of  Thk  LiTKRin.*^  i^igest  aru  aojieu  lo  mention  lue  publication  when  writing  10  advertisers. 


"  Mental  Nuts."— Can  you  crack  'eraf 
"  Knots."— 100  catch  problems. 
"1400  Conundrums  and  Riddles." 
"Great  American  Puzzle  Book." 
IO0.  each;  all  4  for  8W0. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  D.    93,    132    Nassau   Street,   SEW   YORK 

The    Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest, mostreliable;  SOoents.  Post-free.  Funk 
&,  Wagnalls  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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WHEAT 

RI    II  IN 

PHOSFHA  TES 

for  the  Brain 

NIT  HATES 

for  the  Muscle 

CARBOXATES 

for  Heat 

MAL.X 

The  Li/f  of  Grain 

\aturv's    Tonic 

Digestive  Invigorator 

*tnajfan?ita 

WHEA  T  AND  MALT  COMBINED 
THE    PERFECT    FOOD 


Thoroughly   Cooked 
Ready  to  Eat 

Delicious  in  Winter 

WITH 

WARM  MILK  or  CREAM 

The  ideal  food  for  old  or  young, 

sick  or  'ivell 
liarge  Paehagcs  at  tjour  Grocer's 


MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

BATTLK  CKKEK,  MICH. 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


I.     Lunch  I    Good,  I  believe  its  goint;. 
1:30.    Now  I'll  just  knock  it  off.     (Scribble.) 
2:15.     Well,  I  don't   quite   see  my  way  to—     Oh 
yes,  I  t/o.'    Good!    That's  not  so  bad. 

3.  One,  two,  three-three  hundred  words,  a 
page.  Well,  I've  put  that  in  in  {{ood  time  any- 
how !     Where's  that  pipe  ? 

3:1s.  I  think  I'll  fetch  'em.  Pitched  in  passion, 
by  Jove ! 

3:40.  Oh,  I  say,  look  here  !  I've  only  got  about 
1,200  words,  and  I  want  2.000.  What  the  deuce 
shall  I  do? 

3:50.  I  must  pad  it,  you  know.  She  mustn't 
take  him  yet,  that's  nil. 

4.  She  can't  take  more  than  a  page  accepting 
the  fool,  tho  ;  it's  absurd,  you  know. 

4:15.     Oh,  confound  it  ! 

4:45.  Now  let's  see— two,  four,  six,  seven. 
Good,  I'm  in  the  straight  now  ! 

5.  Thank  Heaven,  that's  done  !  Now  I  suppose 
I  must  read  the  thing  over.  I  know  its  .iwful  rot. 
Well,  that's  their  lookout,  they've  bought  it. 

5:3.     It's  not  so  bad,  tho,  after  all. 

5:11.  I  rather  like  that.  I  don't  know,  but  it 
seems  rather  original. 

5:15.     H'm  !    I've  read  worse  stories  than  this. 

5:20.  No,  I'm  hanged  if  I  touch  a  word  of  it  ! 
It's  not  half  bad. 

5:25.     Pretty  smart  ending  I 

5:30.  Well,  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  England 
whocanwrirea  better  story  than  that,  I  should 
like  to  see 'em,  that's  all  ! 

5:35.  Puff,  puff,  puff,  puff!  Well,  I  sha'n't 
touch  a  pen  again  to-day. 

"There  it  it— How  a  Story  is  Written.  By  One 
who  has  done  It.  ...  That  remark  about  the 
'dozen  men  in  England'  represents  a  momentary 
phase  of  feeling,  not  a  reasoned  opinion." 


Tictor  Kmmanuel  III.  and  the  Pope'it  Let- 
ter.—The  following  anecdote  illustrating  the  cor- 
diality of  the  relations  between  the  Quirinal  and 
the  Vatican  is  taken  from  the  Courier  des  Etals 
L'nis  : 

Baron  Manno,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his 
erudition,  is  a  devout  Catholic  and  yet  he  is  per- 
sona grata  at  the  Italian  court.  To  him  a  cer- 
tain cardinal  recently  complained  of  a  denial  of 
justice  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  nearly  related 
to  His  Holiness.  The  baron,  armed  with  the  nec- 
essary documents,  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
King,  who,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  granted  the 
claim.  Then  the  young  king  picked  up  a  letter 
from  the  Pope,  which  was  among  the  papers,  re- 
garded attentively,  and,  as  he  laid  it  down,  said  : 
•'  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  Holy  Father's 
signature."— 7'/-a«.f/d/w«  tnadc  forlwv.  Liri'  R.\RV 
Digest. 


Makins    a   Contract   Under   Difflcultles.— A. 

K.  Keller,  president  of  a  Philadelphia  publishing 
house,  which  is  preparing  to  issue  a  remarkable 
edition  de  luxe  of  President  Roosevelt's  writings, 
had  a  very  interesting  experience  in  obtaining  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  consent  to  the  publication.  This  ex- 
perience is  related  in  the  New  Vork  Herald. 

Mr.  Keller  became  convinced  toward  the  close 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  that  the  then  Colo- 
ne4  Roosevelt  would  be  a  central  figure  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  He  started  for  Cuba,  but  missed  the 
Colonel,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Montauk 
Point. 

Hastening  back  to  Washington,  Mr.  Keller  pro- 
cured a  pass  through  from  Secrettiry  of  War 
.■\lger,  and  set  out  for  Montauk  He  tried  to  get 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  arrested.  Explanations  followed,  and  he 
was  conducted  by  the  Colonel  in  person  to  his 
quarters. 

Mr.  Keller  unfolded  his  mission  and  was  abrupt- 
ly "turned  down."  Colonel -Ropsevelt  said  other 
publishers  who  were  his  personal  friends  owned 
the  plates  of  his  books  and  he  owed  fealty  to  them. 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take    Laxative    Broiuo  -  Quinine    Tablets.      This 

Signature  g%j^,^^^  ^  ^^^^  '-^-  ^■ 


The  Coal  Trust 

says  dealers  MUST  SELL  to 
CONSUMERS  at  $6.75  per  ton. 

You  can  re- 
duce this  to 

$5.00 
per  ton 

by  using 

The  Powers 
Heat  Regulator 

IT  FITS  ANY  FURNACE,  OLD  OR  NEW; 
HOT  AIR,  STEAM,  OR  HOT  WATER. 
IT  MAINTAINS  AN  EVEN,  HEALTHY, 
TEMPERATURE.  SENT    ON   TRIAL. 

Book  about  it  free 

THE  POWERS   REGULATOR  CO. 

36  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


"lis  in  rent  Inn  oiiptToedt^  all  other  methods  of  Houae  Light 

Injr."     SCIK.STIKIC    1REK.S. 

CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


BURNS  W.   OF  AIR  AND  W  OP 
HYDRO-CARBO.N  GAS. 

EVERY     LIGHT    IS    A 

COMPLETE  CAS 

PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

Gtriierntlfiif  and  burning 
Its  uwn  Gas. 

More  liglit  at  less  rr,<  than 
any  known  system  of  liKhting. 
For  all  huust-H  » jshiiitc  econ- 
omical  independence.     Gives  a   steady 
white  llKlit,  mure  lirliliant  than  electri- 
city and  softer.      Excels  any  town  ma 
s*Tvice  ;  pas  cannot  escape.     It  K>ves  ten 
times  tlie  liplit  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 
half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  aitd  no 
oilor.    Nothlngt  to  (ret  out  of  order. 
No  accidents  of  any  kind  possible. 

YOU  CAN   TEST    '^ 
BEFORE    PAYING. 

Knowini?  that  If  you  g\ve  one  of  our  lights  n  test  you  will  at 
once  recognize  it  a.-*  I>einir  far  beyond  anything  In  the  line 
of  hou!>e  lightintr,  we  will  send  vou  one  of  our  Tendent 
Liirhts  C.  O  1>  $4  00,  express  pre|)aid.  with  mantle,  chimney 
and  fluted  porcelain  sliade.  ready  to  light :  test  It  three  nigrhta 
and  if  not  round  satisfactor.v  and  the  most  brilliant  and  Inex- 
pensive light  you  eversjiw,  return  It  t<>.expres.sagent.  whomive 
instnirt  trt  refund  ymiririoney  and  return  light  at  our  expense. 
\01*F*:  irwint  of  the  >llssl-«lppt  river  enclose  50  ccnt4 
lor  ex  pressure.     Ifwe^t  orUenver,  iM.OO. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  A6ENTS  fok  terkitort 

Write  at  once  for  our  full  <ics<'riplion  and  instructions  un  the 
new  system  of  Cl-EVKI-\.SD  I. Kilns. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  Hadison  Ave..     -    -    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Keferences  - -folonlfll  Nutlona!  lEonk  (Capital  Stock, 
i^a.UOO.oOW.UOi.  I'leveland,  Uhlo. 

Write    for    purtleulnrs   of  our    street    llehls.    used    la 
i'hieueo,  C'lev«4a«Kt  and  other  Cities. 


DENTS 

CORN  GUM 


Qrns-Bunions|irts 

Easy  to  apply. Does  not  spread. 
Gives  almost  immediate  relief. 

AT  AIL  DRUGGISTS  /SCTSJ/iBrMAIimmaiPTSfma 
THE  GENUINE ISIN  TIN  BOXES. 

C.S.DENT  &CO.,DETR0IT,MICH. 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THH   Liri{RAkV   DIGEST 


[December  6,  1902 


•t  top  kpeeij. 

topr  I    til 


mean   to 

'II,  but  to 

<rn)  lu  iitttgniAcant  (urm  fur  ciicubttion 

■'       Tl. 

Lilonel  •xcl*iineii,  'Mold  on,  I  tnunt 
.1  ruvle  Mwny 
hour  he  ^al 
^^  U»ck  lu  the  tent 
,iV  n  woiil  he  waii  utT 
■(•in,  and  tor  unutner  nalt-liwur  he  K»llopeU  uvei 
the  bilU.  KeiurniOK  with  hiiianimal  bnortint;  anil 
pawing.  Colonel  Koosevelt  threw  hiiiiseK  from 
the  liaJdle  with  the  words,  "All  ri^ht.     I'll  do  it.' 

Thrre  uas  not  u  itcrap  of  writinj;  materml  nor  a 
pen  in  the  tent.  Colonel  Koosevell  produced  a 
linen  culT  and  the  publisher  a  fountain  pen.  It 
occurred  to  them  that  there  mitjht  be  a  blank 
sheet  in  some  of  the  letters  lying  unopened  on  the 
Colonel's  camp  bed  A  small  piece  %«'as  found,  and 
upon  this,  in  duplicate,  the  contract  was  drawn 
up.  Each  piece  is  about  the  size  of  a  visiting- 
card. 

Negfotiations  with  the  publishers  to  gam  pertnis- 
sion  to  republish  Mr.  Roosevelt's  works  covered 
more  than  two  years.  The  royalties  demanded 
and  granted  are  immense,  and  Mr.  Rousevelt  will 
receive  a  very  large  portion  of  the  amount.  The 
entire  enterprise  will  be  completed  inside  of  the 
next  nine  months,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  edition  will  he  very  nearly  a 
million  dollars. 


Kruger'^  First  Lion  Hunt.— The  following 
Story  is  condensed  from  the  German  edition  of 
Paul  Kruger's  memoirs  : 

Kruger  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
shot  his  first  lion.  He  accompanied  his  father, 
brother,  and  uncle  on  a  hunt  for  a  lion  that  had 
been  injuring  their  flocks.  They  soon  sighted  the 
lion,  but  at  the  same  instant  the  lion  sighted  them 
and  charged.  They  dismounted  and  separated, 
leaving  the  boy  with.the  horses. 

"I  crouched  behind  the  horses, ''  Kruger  says, 
"with  my  gun  aimed  at  the  approaching  lion. 
As  he  came  near,  he  crouched  with  the  intention, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  springing  over  the  horses 
and  upon  me.  As  he  sprang,  I  fired  and  lueVily 
shot  him  dead.     He  fell  almost  on  top  of  me." 

Mr.  Kruger's  companions  and  three  others  who 
had  formed  a  separate  hunting  party  came  up. 
The  lion  was  a  lar.ije  one  and  his  teeth  were  so  big 
that  one  of  the  hunters  knelt  to  measure  him. 

"In  examining  the  animal,"  says  Kruger,  "I 
thoughtlessly  put  my  foot  on  its  belly,  whereupon 
it  uttered  a  loud  roar  which  sent  Hugo  over  his 
back  in  terror.  The  others  laughed,  for  every 
hunter  knows  that  a  dead  lion  will  roar  once  if 
stepped  on.  The  roar  is  caused  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Hugo  knew  this,  but  he 
had  been  too  much  scared  to  remember  it.  He 
was  very  much  ashamed  and  very  angry." 

Hugo,  indeed,  was  on  the  point  of  thrashing 
the  future  president,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
othem. —  7'runs/aiton  made  for  TilE  Literary 
Digest. 


Most  Acceptable  as  a 

HOLIDAY    GIFT 

to  any    member  of  the  Family. 

F«r  the  Home,  Libraiy.  sii k  lioura.  StuJii*.  tilTw.  Srliool  Roon 
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.Mark 


y. 


\n   IiivulM'f*  8tund,    Ku>*el,  Jte.dlne 

8tuiiil,  Itook  Itest,  Mimic  Stund,  turd 

Stuiid,    Sewing  Siuiid,   Orawliig 

Hoard,  uU  In   one  handHOiiie 

^      plete    «(■  fiiriiltiire.     Com- 

puoi  I V  folded  ;  uhlpped 

ill  box  21x21x2;%. 


Thousands 
in  uiie  giv- 
ing the  best 
of  satisf  Ac- 
tion,    shipped    on    Bp- 
proTuI,  rrelacht  Mid.    If 
UJt  as  repre.-^^iJtLii.  money 
refunded.    All  a  ijustnieiits 
are  automatic     .Made  ot  steel  tubmgr.    nu- 
iyhed  oxidized,  nii-icel  plated  white  or  black 
enameled.    Hamlsome  booklet  i  ree. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  A  CO^  30  Main  St. ,  Mlamlsbuff,  a 


C OLUMBIA  DISC  GRAPHOPHONE 

The  Type  You  See  Advertised  Everywhere 

I  he  Columbia  ln>c  tirdi.lj.-i.lione  ia  an  ioexliauiliblc  and  universal  entcrlaiiier 
which  is  partitularty  ap^iruprijic  t>'r 

A   HOLIDAY  PRESENT 

I I  will  make  home  dcliutulul  and  atlord  no  end  ol  pleasure,  from  the  coming 
Cliristn.as  until  ihe  next  one.  U  is  always  ready  ;  docs  not  get  out  of  order  and 
the  variety  of  records  used  on  it  is  endless— songs,  instrumental  solos,  orchestral 
and  band  pieces,  amusing  stories,  e:c. 

Columbia  Disc  Graphophones  are  superior  to  alt 
others.      Our    FLAT,    IN'DF.STRUCTIIiJ.E    REC- 
ORDS are  composed  of  «  material  controlled 
E.\CLUS1VF.I,Y  by  us.    Tliey  are  the  sweet- 
est,   smoothest,    and    most    brilliant 
records  ever  heard.     Until  you  listen 
to  them  you  can  lorm  no  accurate  idea 
of   the  progress  that  has  been   made 
in  brinjjing  disc  records   to  the  point 
of    perfection.     Their    excellence    is 
fully  equa  cd  by  their  duralii  ity. 

The  Disc  Graphophone  Is  made  in  three 
types,  selling  at  $15,  $20  and  $30. 

7-inch  records,  50  cents  each  ;  J5  per  dozen.     lo-inch  records,  Ji  each  ;  $10  per  dozen. 

COLUMBIA   HIGH-SPEED  MOULDED  RECORDS  fit  all  types  of  talking  machines  using  cylindrical 
records  and  are  superior  to  all  others.     Send  for  catalogue  S.     Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere  and  by  the 

COI_UIVIBIA       l=>MONOOF7AF»IH       OOlN/IF^iBklMY 

Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.     (Grand  Prize,  Paris,  igfxD.) 
New  York:   Wholesale  and  Retail.  93  Cha.mbers  Street.     Retail  only,  573  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston:    164  Tremont  Street.  San  Francisco  :    125  Geary  Street.  Memphis:     302  Main  Street. 

Minneapolis:     13  Fourth  .Street,  S.  Paris:    34  Boulevard  des  I taliens.  St.  Louis  :    7<x;  Pine  Street. 

Baltimore:     no  E.  Baltimore  Street.       Chicago:    88  Wabash  Avenue.  Buffalo:    645  Main  Street. 

Philadelphia:     1609  Chestnut  Street.       Detroit:    37  Grand  River  Avenue.  London:      122    Oxford  Street,  W. 

Pittsburg:    615  Peun  Avenue.  Washington:     1212  F  Street,  N.  W.         Berlin 


^  HARMON.Y  IX  TWO  FLATS 


BY  JVLIAX  L    STP^RET 


Mary  Mannering  says: 

"I  think  the  little  story  delightful! 
It  is  quite  a  new  way  of  holding  a 
conversation,  and  very  interesting." 

Given  Away 


Accept  with  our  compliments 
"A  Harmony  in  Two  Flats." 
A  short  love  story;  bright, 
breezy,  vfitty.  By  Julian  L. 
Street.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors  by  Charles  Williams 


■     1        du( 

:j '      wc 


The  accompanying   illustration  is    a    much  re- 
ced  reproduction  of  the  colored  cover.      A  real 

work  of  art. 

The  book  is  free  to  you   and  a  postal  card  will 

bring  it. 


REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  COMPANY,  \\?^V^^^t.l-S!^%f^^^^^'^^''^ 
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THE     IDEAL    CHRIST7V1MS    GIF^T 

Don't  worry  about  that  ^itt.  Investigate  the  merits  of  the  B-B 
CIIAIK  auil  you'll  find  it  just  what  your  friend  or  relative  wants. 
Unlilte  any  chair  ever  made.  Automatic  adjustment  enables  you  to 
assume  15  different  positions.  The  best  chair  for  reading,  writing, 
snoozins,  sewing  and  restini;.  Rests  you  all  over  and  pleases  every 
one.  Beautifully  finished  in  nine  styles.  Especially  adapted  for  li- 
brary, sitting-room  and  parlor.  Appropriate  wedding,  anniversary  and 
birthday  gift.     Be  sure  and  write    for   FUEE   illustrated   booklet. 

SPECIAL  XMAS  OFFER  to  tkose  writing  at  once. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Box  1608,  Kacine  Junction,  Wis. 
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Don't  buy  so  many  ''fool  things"  for  Christmas.  Of  all  mate- 
rial gifts  a  high-grade  Life  Insurance  Policy  is  the  most  enduring 
expression  of  affection  and  selfless  thoughtfulness.  G/ze  one  to 
somebody  this  Christmas  :    I  ean  arrange  it  in  time  if  you  act  noWy 


and  I  will  send  your  Policy  attractively  enclosed  for  tlie  gift  purpose. 


It  is  my  business  to  explain  simply  and  truthfully,  by  correspondence,  tlie  newest  facts  concerning  Life  Insurance 
Policies,  Premiums  and  Profits. 

I  arrange  highest -grade  Policies  by  mail,  using  a  method 
which  is  at  once  original,  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  I  give  expert 
attention  and  unbiased  counsel  in  each  case,  and  fit  Policies  to 
individuals— both  men  and  women— as  a  glove  is  fitted  to  the  hand. 

My  clients  are  everywhere — thoughtful  people  who  have  no  money  to  risk  and  who  are  careful  not  to  go  wrong  in  an 
insurance  investment. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you   are  considering  insurance   (and  you  certainly  ought  to  be), 

r     .  '    Write  me  at  once,  stating,  in  confidence,  exact  date  of  birth,  amount  of  insurance  you  would  be  willing  to  consider,  and 

a  few  facts  concerning  your  general  circumstances. 

I  will  give  your  case  personal  and  immediate  attention.  The  outcome  will  probablv  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  red-letter  events  in  your  financial  experience. 


Mr.  John  Carson,  of  Montreal,  writes :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  provision  for 
his  family  tlirough  the  medium  of  life  insurance.  Moreover,  insurance  is  an  ideal  investment.  1 
carr>'  $50,000.00  of  life  insurance,  and  intend  to  increase  that  amount  from  time  to  time  as  my 
circumstances  warrant." 


Richard  Wightman 


7  East  4 2d  Street,  New  York 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  POLICIES  RECEIVE  THE  SAME  THOUGHTFUL  ATTENTION 


How  D'Animiizio  Dresgee.— A  clipping  from  a 
Neapolitan  nevpspaper,  sent  to  Harper's  Weekly, 
gives  a  detailed  list  of  the  wardrobe  of  Gabriele 
D'Annunxio,  which  he  took  with  him  on  a  recent 
journej-. 

Shirts,  seventy-two;  drawers  (with  various! 
laces  and  other  embeilishment.s),  forty-eight  ; 
socks  of  all  kinds,  twelve  dozen;  socks  of  quiet 
tinted  silk,  two  dozen ;  hats,  evening-suits,  smo- 1 
king-coats,  shooting-jackets,  innumerable  ;  gloves 
for  walking,  forty-eight  pairs;  gloves  for  evening, 
twenty-four  pairs;  mufflers  of  beautiful  silk, 
three;  walking-sticks,  twelve;  umbrellas  of  violet 
hue,  eight;  parasols,  green,  ten;  handkerchiefs, 
twenty  dozen;  cravats,  resplendent  and  varied, 
one  hundred  .and  fifty  ;  waistcoats,  ten  ;  shoes  for 
walking,  fourteen  pairs;  slippers,  "soft,  silent, 
and  tremulous,"  two  pairs.  Also,  a  very  fine  car- 
bine, three  revolvers,  a  dagger,  a  Venetian  box  of 
perfumes,  and  a  lap-dog. 


When  Thackeray  was  Bored.-  During  Thack- 
eray's second  visit  to  Boston,  his  host,  Mr.  Fields, 
says  The  Youth's  Companion,  was  asked  to  invite 
the  novelist  to  attend  an  evening  meeting  of  a 
scientific  club  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  house 
of  a  distinguished  member. 

I  w-as,  writes  Mr.  Fields,  very  reluctant  to  ask 
him  to  be  present,  for  I  knew  he  was  easily  bored, 
and  I  was  fearful  that  a  prosy  essay  or  geological 
paper  might  be  presented,  and  felt  certain  that 
should  such  be  the  case  he  would  be  exasperated 
with  me,  the  innocent  cause  of  his  affliction. 

My  worst  fears  were  realized.  I  dared  not 
look  at  Thackeray.  I  felt  that  his  eye  was  upon 
me.  My  distress  may  be  imagined  when  I  saw 
him  rise,  quite  deliberate,  and  make  his  exit  very 
noiselessly  into  a  small  anteroom  adjoining.     The 
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The   Biblical   World 


is  the  only  illusUated  monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  Bible  study,  and 
is  the  recognized  authority  on  modern  and  progressive  methods  of  scriptural  inves- 
tigation. It  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  clergymen,  Sunday-school  teachers,  Y.  M. 
C.A.  leaders,  and  thinking  laymen.  In  fact,  no  Bible  reader  should  be  without  it. 
Asa  special  inducement  to  interest  new  readers,  thepublishers  offer  to  send  (postpaid) 

A  Beautiful  PKoto-Engravii\g  (11x9  lAcKes)  of  the  Garden  of 
GetKsemai\e  WitK  a  Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription 

This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time  only.     Send  in  your  subscription  NOW 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Biblical  World  is  $2.00  a  year 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5744    Ellis    Ave.,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


^^^  Individual  Communion 
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FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 


AUTHORS, 


having  good  plays  or  book  MSS. 
for  publication,  should  write  us  for 
further  particulars.    Fritz  Schmidt, 
i  Jr.,  Publisher,  171  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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ipartraenl  wa»  dimly  liBbted.  but  he  knew  that 
uii.'.v  he  wa»  thertf, 

I  hen  t>egftn  a  serieii  o(  pantomimic  feats  impos- 
sible to  deKcrik.*.     He  threw  an  imaginary  person. 
.  -.-If,  ofcir  .   flaor,  and  proceeded 

.^b  him  wiih  u  paper-folder. 

wnith  he  ittuylil  I'l- 1"'  '^"- 
After  di.pobinu  -f  his  v,.  -way  he  was 

ot  aatisfted.Ior  the  dull  lecture  -.till  went  on  in 
he  other  room  ;  so  he  fired  an  imaginei  y  revolver 
everal  times  at  an  imaginary  head. 
The  whole  thing  was  inimitably  done.    I  hoped 
,.,body   saw   it   but   myself.     Years  afterward   a 
ponderous,  fat-witted  young  man  put  the  question 
squarely  to  me  : 

••What  was  the  matter  with  Mr.  Thackeray  that 
night  the  club  met  at  Mr.  's  house?" 


[Decemhor  (5,  l!»o2 
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BY   RCaiSTCRCO    MAILBC.   EXTRA. 

Superiorlo  Other  Makes  at  $3 

i  Ou[  Extraoriai]  Olfer 

You  may  try  the  pen  for  a  week.    It 
you  like  It,  remit;  If  not,  return  It. 

Ever  n-ail  or  he.ir  of  aii,vthiii«  tuner  1 
The  LHiitclilin  Fountain  I'en  holder 
|8  inuJe  or  tUieat  quality  hard  nitther, 
i8  iltteil  with  hiichent  KPude.  iarjje  sizi  , 
14k.t;olil  pen,  of  any  desired  llexil>iht>  , 
and  ha.1  the  onl.v  iwrl'eet  feedint;  de- 
vice Isiiown.  Either  style,  liehlv  (fold 
moiiiiii'd.  for  presentalion  purposes, 
$l.00e.xtra. 

Why  not  order  a  dozen  of  these  pens 
for  ChrUtraii*  Frci>ent»  for  your 
friends!  Surely  you  will  not  be  able 
toseeureanythinKat  three  time*  the 
priec  that  will  irive  sueh  continuous 
pleasure  and  service.  Everybody  ap- 
preciates a  Rood  Fountain  Pen.  Safety 
|)ocket  pen  holder  sent  tree  of  charge 
\v  ith  each  pen.  - 

1 1  lu.stration  on  left  is  full  size  of  ladies' 
style;  on  right,  gentlemen's  style. 

lAy  this  Magazine  Down 
and  Write  NOW. 


LAUGHLIN  MFG,  00. 

763  Griswold  St. .  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Holiday  Gifts 

for  Whist  Players. 

Extra  fine  seal-pattern  Paine's  Whist 
Trays,  in  handsome  nickel-trimmed 
case,  $7.50  per  set  and  upward.  Also 
morocco  pattern  Paine 
trays,  $4.00  per  set  and 
up.      Sold  by  dealers. 


OPEN.  CLOSED. 

$20.00  course  of  Whist  lessons,  free, 
with  each  set  of  trays.  Write  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple 
Whist,"  sent  for  2-cent  stamp. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 
Department  39  Cincinnati,  O. 


Old  Not  Care    to   See    Mr.    Cleveland.- Gen. 

John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  tells  this  incident  in 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  the  time  when  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Cleveland  were  making  a  tour  of 
the  South  shortly  after  their  marriage.  General 
Gordon  was  then  governor  of  Georgia. 

"During  the  day  I  said  to  the  President:   'Mr 
Cleveland,  wouldn't    you    like   to   see  a   real    old 
.Southern  mammy  ?' 
"'I  certainly  should,'  he  answered. 
'"Then  I  will  send  out  to  the  plantation  for  my 
old  mammy.     She  has  nursed  four  generations  of 
our  family. 

"'Tom,'  I  said  to  the  coachman,  'take  the  car- 
riage, go  oufto  the  plantation,  and  tell  Mammy  to 
put  on  her  best  frock  and  come  in  with  you  ;  I  want 
to  introduce  her  to  the  Honorable  Grover  Cleve- 
land, President  of  the  United  -States.' 

"'Tom  went,  and  I  did  not  see  anything  more 
of  him  until  the  reception  was  nearly  over.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  with  a  few  other 
guests  were  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
when  I  saw  Tom  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

"Beckoning  him  to  me,  I  asked  :  'Why  doesn't 
Mammy  come  ? ' 

"Unhesitatingly  he  replied  from  the  door: 
'Mammy  say  she  ain't  comin'  to  see  no  Grover 
Cleveland.  She's  seen  bigger  men  than  he  is. 
'She's  seen  her  Mars  John,  an' she  ain't  keerin' 
'  bout  seein'  no  President  ob  de  United  States.' 

"Everybody  laughed,  no  one  more  heartily  than 
the  President. 

"'Well,  .Mr.  Cleveland,'  I  said,  'I  reckon  you 
never  had  anybody  sit  down  on  you  like  that 
before!'" 


Pull  B»ck  and  Go  Ahead.  — Soon  after  Lin- 
coln issued  his  call  for  the  first  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  a  "peace  crank"  called  on  him  and 
begged  him  to  stop  the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
clared that  he  was  trying  to  stop  the  war,  but  the 
man  could  not  be  convinced,  so  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  "some  things  are  easier  to  stop  by 
letting  them  run  a  while  and  slow  down  gradu- 
ally than  by  jerking  them  up  suddenly."  To 
illustrate  this,  Lincoln  told  this  story,  which  is 
published  in  Tlie  Youth's  Compatiion  : 

"When  I  was  a  boy  about  fifteen  I  had  to  ride  a 
horse  over  to  a  neighboring  town.  The  man  that 
owned  him  gave  me  a  quarter  to  take  him  there 
and  get  him  shod.  Well,  I  didn't  know  much 
about  horses  except  from  behind  with  a  plow 
dragging  after  them,  so  when  I  got  on  that  horse 

Your  Savings  Can  be  Made  to , 


Pay  5  Peri 


YOUR  money  could  not  ho  more 

safely  placed.     The  question 

'  of  risic  is  eliminated.  It  is  loaned 

and  reloaned  and  kept  a/i're,  and   ^        j   ik!    i. 

'  it  earns  !)^  for   you,   reckoning   I    PTyL  l\et 

'  every  day  it  remains  on  deposit.         v./viiv     ^\^\. 

Full  information  and  highest 
[  testimonials  sent  on  request. 

Undee  Banking  Depahtment 
Supervision. 


>  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


Paid   in   Capital  j 
$  i,ooo,ooo( 

Assets 
$1,G00,000| 

.''urplns 
$1  85.000 
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Cold  Brooch,  Diainonil  Center  . 
(.cntlemen's  Gold  King,  Turquoise 
Fine  Gold  Brooch  .... 
Ring,  Diamonds  and  French  Ruby 
Kin^,  Turquoise  and  Pearls  .  • 
Tine  Gi»ld  Brooch,  Pearls 
Gentlemen's  l-ine  Diamond  Ringf  . 

Suggestions  for 


3.00 
7.00 

25.00 
3.00 
8.50 

60.00 


Christmas  Presents 

There  are  thousands  of  hints  for  Christmas 
shoppers  in  our  show-cases.  We  would  like 
you  to  see  personally  our  exclusive  designs 
and  low  prices  whieh  have  made  for  us  thou- 
sands of  customers  all  over  the  world. 

If  you  can't  com©  we  will  send  you  without 
charge  our  large  illustrated  catalogue. 

Le  contains  over  9000  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  actual  articles  and  affords  a 
selection  from  a  $1,000,000  stock  of  Watches, 
Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Silverware, 
Plated-ware,  Cut  Glass  and  Leather  Goods. 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
express.  Money  promptly  refunded  in  full  if 
goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Ship  0. 
O.  D..  subject  to  examination,  if  requested. 

In  buying  from  us  you  pay  hut  a  slight 
advance  over  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
save  the  profits  of  the  jobber  and  dealer. 

Send  us  your  address  for  catalogue  today. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  examine  it. 

Will  send  samples  of  Engraved  Visiting 
Cards,  Wedding  Invitations  and  Announce- 
ments, if  you  ask  for  them. 

C.  D.  PEACOCK, 

Dept.  C,  State  &  Adams  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  &  Silversmith. 
For  over  65  years  the  name  of  C.  D.  Peacock  on  a  pur- 
chase has  been  an  absolute  guarantee  of  genuineness 
and  full  value.    Established  1S37. 


is  worthless  without  a  perfectly 
reliable  movement  —  a  poor  case 
ruins  a  good  movement — does  not 
properly  protect  it.     Every 

ACCtntATE-TO-THE-SECOND 

Dueber= Hampden 
Watch 

is  made  in  our  factory— movement, 
case  and  all— and  consequently 

We  Guarantee  in  Every  Particular 

as  we  have  been  doing  for  years. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.     Write  u3 
for  "  Guide  to  Watch  Buyers,"/r^<-. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS 

42  South  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


KLIP   BINDEI^ 

The  KLIFS  nnd  the  Lover  tio.n  the  KLIP 
BINDER.  You  can  cover  a  Miapazine  or 
bind  a  volume  in  ten  seconds.  Instantly 
renii,vat)le.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  with  keys, 
mailed  for  T.")  cents.  Cover  prloe-ll»l  f'ree^ 

H.H.  BALLARD,  327.  Pittsfield,  Mass, 
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I  felt  a  little  awkward.    I  thought  I'd  start  righ  , 
so  1  cut  a  switch  and  rode  off  bravely. 

"After  I  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  sore,  and 
the  horse  was  beginning  to  find  out  the  sort  of 
green  rider  he  had  on  his  back,  something  set  him 
going,  and  he  broke  into  a  gallop.  Hegotgding 
so  fast  that  I  had  to  take  both  hands  to  the  bridle, 
so  I  tucked  my  switch  under  my  arm,  grabbed  the 
rein  in  both  fists  and  yanked.  He  gave  a  leap, 
and  went  harder  than  ever.  I  yanked  and  he 
ran,  and  the  harder  I  pulled  the  more  vinmanage- 
able  he  got.  After  a  mile  or  two  of  pretty  uncom- 
fortable going,  I  found  that  the  end  of  the  switch 
under  my  arm  struck  him  in  the  flank  every  time 
I  pulled.  Now  I  don't  know  enough  about  this 
war  yet  to  feel  sure  that  I  ought  to  yank  back 
But  I  hope  if  I  let  it  run  long  enough  to  look 
carefully  all  round  me,  I  can  make  it  slow  down 
in  reasonable  tim«." 


Pathology  and  Pot.itoes.— The  Boston  Herald 
prints  this  story  of  the  great  Gt-rman  scientist, 
Rudolf  Virchow    who  died  recently  : 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  a  young  Eng- 
lish girl  was  visiting  the  wife  of  a  professor  wh<i 
helped  much  to  nurse  the  wounded  soldiers. 

One  day  the  German  woman  was  ill  and  unable 
logo  to  the  barracks.  The  English  girl  volunteered 
to  take  her  place.  Dressed  in  a  fine  gown  and 
wearing  a  Rembrandt  hat,  she  went  to  the  hospi- 
tal. She  was  received  by  Virchow,  the  head  of 
the  institution. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  he  demanded. 

"I  want  to  nurse  the  soldiers,"  replied  the  giri. 

"Virch'>w  laughingly  turned  to  an  assistant. 

"The  little  thing  wants  to  ntirse  our  soldiers! " 
be  said.  "Go  home,  little  miss,"  he  advised,  "and 
study  your  German  Grammar." 

"Why  should  you  care  about  my  grammatical 
errors?"  asked  the  girl,  who  carried  spirii  and 
intelligence  under  her  Rembrandt  hat.  "Yoj*  are 
also  taking  care  of  French  soldiers ;  they  will  un- 
derstand me." 

"You  seem  to  take  the  matter  seriously,"  Vir- 
chow answered,  obviously  impressed.  "Come  to 
the  kitchen  with  me  and  you  can  help  to  peel 
potatoes." 

"Oh,  I  think  this  will  be  more  difficult  for  me 
than  to  nurse  the  soldiers! "protested  the  girl. 

"It  is  not  so  bad,"  Virchow  replied,  and  they 
went  to  the  kitchen.  The  surprise  of  the  ladies 
may  be  imagined^when  the  great  pathologist  took 
a  potato  and  peeled  it. 

"There,"  said  he  to  the  English  girl,  "if  you  will 
do  as  well  your  future  husband  will  surely  be- 
come a  rich  man.  Now  go  home,  change  j'our  at- 
tire, then  return  to  help  these  ladies.  Peeling 
potatoes  is  as  useful  as  nursing." 


Mr.  Cortelyou'8  Stepplng-Stone.~The  prob- 
able appointment  of  Mr.  Cortelyou,  secretary  to 
the  President,  to  the  head  of  the  proposed  new 
Department  jf  Commerce,  brings  him  in  the  pub- 
lic gaze  more  stronglj'  than  ever.  Mr.  Cortel- 
you's  rise  to  a  Cabinet  position  has  been  rapid 
and  unusual.     Says  TIte  Saturday  Evening'  Post : 

There  is  a  man  out  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  a  quiet 
citizen  retired  from  active  life,  who  by  a  very 
small   act   turned    Mr.    Cortelyou    into    the    path 


Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you   have  used  Pears'  soap 
you   probably  do   not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al 
kali  iu  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  loo  years. 


FOR   POOL.    BILLIARDS,    BALLETTO,    TENPINS,   Etc. 


21   FASCINATING   GAMES. 

SIZES,   5.    6,   6  t-2,   AND   7    FT.       WEIGHT,   30  TO   70  LBS. 

USE   AT   HOME    IN   ANY   ROOM.       SENT   ON   TRIAL. 

Place  on  library  or  dining  table  or  on  our  folding  stand,  quickly  level  with  our  leveling  blocks, 
set  away  in  closet  or  beliind  door.  Recently  improved.  Rich  mahogany  frame  with  piano  finish  : 
bed  of  patei.t  laminated  wood,  with  steel  girders  ;  the  only  bed  that  will  remain  perfectly  level 
under  all  conditions ;  green  broadcloth  cover,  best  rublx'r  and  steel  cushions,  concealed  pockets 
with  covers,  1 6  finest  balls,  4  cues;  40  implements  GKATIS.  Write  for  Booklet,  free ;  also  for 
name  of  your  local  dealer. 

BURROWES  FOLDING  TENNIS  TABLE  is  the  best  made.  Send  for  descrip- 
live  price  list. 

THE  E.  T,  BURR.OWES  CO..  228  Spring  Street.  Portland.  Me.,  and  New  York 

ALSO  MFRS.   auRROWES  RUSTLESS  INSECT  SCREENS,   MADE  TO  OROER. 
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Women's  Kid  Button  "Cushion" 
Double  Felt  Insole 

•-'  Delivered  free  if  prepaid 


"RATIONAL" 

Weather-proof 

Shoes 


cAre  ma.de  for 
men  and  <=women, 
in  light  and 
hea'vy  leathers.  .  , 

The  foot  rests 
on  an  insole 
of  a  pure  luool 
material — the 
FASiOUS 
DOLGE  FELT.    It 
insures  uncommon  ease  in 
fvalking,  'while  "Ration- 
al" construction  and '  'Ra- 
tional" materials. 


can  be  depended  on  for 
dry  and  warm  feet— without  overshoes. 

2)anicl  (green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

n  9  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


Delivered  free  if  prepaid. 


:iBclfa6t 
/nbeeb 


Luxurious  Linen  Underwear 

WARRANTED  TO  WEAR  W  ELL. 

Warmest  for  Winter  weather  ;  comfortable 
always;  cleanest,  healthiest,  best  in  every  way. 

"While  "  has  been  through  the  bleacher's 
hands;  "Natural  Linen"  gives  all  the  wear 
tiiere  is  and  is  more  absorbent — equally  grate- 
ful to  the  skin.     Price  the  same. 

Send  for  Samples  of  Fabric  and  our  Free  Book 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  tent  direct  by 
mail   if  your  dealer  won't   supply  it. 

BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  334  Mechanic  St.,  Po'k«H8le.  N.Y. 
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Voiif  Bi'Uc's" 

This  Leotther  ChoLir 

Direct  from   Fb.clory  for  $25   until    Janu4ry   1st. 

No  III  llitii.l  mill'  I ;.  iiutri.  I.- ltd.  r  nirU'il  hall ,  ^tt't'l8p^iMK>>, 
rA^r  '  *ak  i>i-  Mulio^aiiy  tliiitih. 

Dk'  II  .ii.|.Mii,i.-»|,.-.-ify  which. 

Sill  I-,  tl.OOi"""-- 

Send  it  boLck  If  it  does  not  pleak.se  yo\j. 

We  nhip  on  uppritval.  \\'t'  kftiiirtintre  ttiifr  lit-livei  y.  Vou  l»ke 
no  rUk.  We  \^y  frt-it;)it  ftiHt  of  KunsattHiul  north  <>r  .XrkunHa^ 
tor  i^a^h  v^ith  ordtri*.    *>ther  pointii  equallzrtl,     Caldluyutr  free. 


jiSed^ 


nanufacturind'»Co. 

202  Columbia  St.,  Sprlntffield,  O. 


^H^     RANGES 


.75 


with  hijjii  closet  ami   .vhit*-  i-niirni-I  lint-d  rt-stTvoir  (or  water 
tront.)    tlrtut  Foiiiulr}    .*aU-.     \VV  ahiij  range  for  cxainiim 

tion   without  a  cent   in   ad- 
vance    If   you    like   it    paj 

$•£!  T'l  and  f  rt     ' 
raiijrc  'or 


reight  and  take 


D<^pt.   B  10 


30  Days 
FREE  Trial. 

If  not  saiinfactory  we  agree 
to    refund    your     money. 

Tolnian  I<ange.s  are  made  of 
best  wrought 
steel,  (iven  18  x 
20  inches.  Six  8 
inch  holes.  Best 
bakers  and  roost- 
ers on  earth.  Bum 
anything.  Asbes- 
tos lined  flues. 

Guaranteed 
5  yearsm 

Will  save  tlielr  cost  in  fuel 
In  One  Year.  Write  to- 
day for  our  catalogue. 

OU  I>ako  Street,  Chicago. 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 


:   ;,.!n   bcrai..;,  Ml.  lothe  present  re- 
er.    This  irioin  was  entering  the  of- 
.  one  day  when  he 
■  )i    a    younff    man 
•  1  state  of 
II.     When 
the  B«-"tlei"an  stepped  into   the   oJhce   he   qiies- 
lioneU   his  brother  as  to  what  he  hud  done  to  the 
young  man  to  cause  him  to  be  so  downhearted. 
"  I  did  nothing,"  was  the  answer,  "except  to  tell 
him  thai  I  had  nothing  for  him  to  do     He  applied 
for  work." 
"  What  can  he  do?" 
"  He  is  a  stenographer." 

"  Send  your  office-boy  after  him  immediately," 
which  wns  very  quickly  done,  nnd  young  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  (for  he  it  was)  stood  before  the  two  men 
•*  You  are  a  stenographer  ?"  was  asked  him. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mow  soon  cnn  you  go  to  work  ? " 
"This  minute." 

"  All  right.  Hurry  right  over  to  the  Post-Office 
department.  I  just  left  there,  and  while  I  was  in 
:he  office  I  heard  them  say  that  they  needed  a 
-stenographer  badly.  I  think  you  will  be  in  time 
to  get  the  place." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  hurried. 
He  got  the  place. 


Each  )7ieee 
aUtvic[,uc 

Work  of  Art 

Rookwood  Pottery  Company,  Cincinnati 


TO   INVESTORS 

Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  safe 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  flock  in  few  years.  Over  300  men,  women  and 
children  now  have  cattle  and  sheep  on  our  ranches.  Write 
for  Annual  Report,  a  most  interesting  document  MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO..  Great  Falls.  Montana. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literary 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 
A  Nonsense  Anthology. 

[In  an  introduction  to  her  "  Nonsense  Anthol- 
ogy" (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells  says :  "  Let  us  give  nonsense  its  place 
ainong  the  divisions  of  humor,  and  tho  we  can  not 
reduce  it  to  an  exact  science,  let  us  acknowledge 
it  as  a  fine  art."  She  has  drawn  from  a  wide  field 
for  the  contents  of  her  book,  showing  that  a  little 
nonsense  now  and  then  has  been  relished  in  all 
lands  and  ages.  The  only  important  omission  we 
note  is  that  of  Miss  Wells's  own  excellent  non- 
sense verse,  which  she  has  been  too  modest  to 
include.     We  select  the  following  tit-bits  :] 

LINES    BY   A   MEDIUM. 

I  might  not,  if  I  could  ; 

I  should  not,  if  I  might ; 
Yet  if  I  should  I  would. 

And,  shoulding,  I  should  quite  ! 

I  must  not,  }-et  I  may  ; 

I  can,  and  still  I  must ; 
But  ah  !    I  can  not — nay. 

To  must  I  may  not,  just ! 

I  shall,  altho  I  will, 

Bui  be  it  understood, 
If  I  inay,  can  shall— still 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should^! 

^Afioiiymous. 


A  CHAIR  THAT  MAKES  YOU  COMFORT- 
ABLE  WHILE  YOUR  BRAIN  IS  AT  WORK 


S^ 


If  you  read  or  write  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
you  can  do  so  with  absolute  convenience  and 
comfort  if  jou  own  a 

University 
Reclining  CKair 

This  chair  has  an  adjustable  back  and  arms  that  can 
be  converted  into  wide,  firm  shelves  for  writing,  hold- 
ing books,  etc. 

To  introduce  and  advertise  the  merits  of 
this  superb  Library  Chair,  we  offer  same  un- 
til January  ist,  at  $29.00,  and  guarantee 
same  to  be  strictly  as  follows : 

Frame  of  fine  Quartered  Oak,  upholstered  with  best 
Steel  Springs  and  Hair,  and  covered  with  Genuine 
Leather,  and  of  superior  finish  throughout. 

This  is  a  special-offer  for  a  limited-time, 
and  made  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
Literary  Digest.  They  sell  at  our  sales- 
room at  $40.00  each.  In  ordering,  enclose 
this  advertisement  as  a  voucher,  otherwise 
same  would  be  billed  at  full  price. 

Your  money  refunded  and  all  charges  paid 
by  us  if  not  found  in  every  way  as  repre- 
sented. 

Place  orders  without  delay  if  intended  for 
Christmas. 

Over  30  other  styles.    Catalogue  "  C  "  free. 

Book  Holder  shown  can  be  attached  to 
chair  or  not  as  desired,  and  with  our  univer- 
sal clamp  can  be  adapted  to  any  chair. 
Price,  $3.50. 

DEVICES  FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS 

Sar);pnt'!!i  Ball  Reurio;;  Rotary  Book  Cases 
RoniliiiK  Stands  In  various  styles 
Uictioiiary  and  Atlas  Stands 
Desks,  atlaoliable  to  chairs 
Telescopic  Book  Racks 
Adjustable  Folio  Stands,  Catalogue"!)." 

GEO,  F.  SARGENT  CO, 


301  Fourth  Ave., 
XEXV  VORK 


MOST  WONDERFUL  'oT  STOVE 


EJ-VBJHS 


NEW  INVENTION.    JUST  OUT, 
OVEB    18,000    ALKEABY   sold! 


FUEL 

OIL  9IUTC  INVENTED 

SPLENDID  FOR  HEATING  AND  COOKING. 

Just  what  you  have  wanted  for  years.  Write  for 
catalogue,  teetimonials. 


HARRISON'S  ^'pS^irSTOYES 

A  bpoonful  of  Oil  Makes  a  Hogshead  of  Fuel  Gas. 

Generates  its  own  fuel  g.is  from  common  kero> 
sene— the  same  oil  you  use  in  your  lamp. 

CHEAPEST  AND  SAFEST  FUEL 

10  to  20  cents  a  week  should  furnish  fuel  gas  for 
cooking  for  small  family.  A  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil  costing  8  to  10  cents  will  furnish  fuel  gas  for 
constant  blue  flame,  hottest  fire  for  about  18  houra. 
Splendid  cooker,  roaster  and  baker.  Makes  fine 
Heatini;  .Stove  for  rooms,  offices,  stores,  etc. 

with   Raiiiator   Attachment.  

>'0  MORi:  NEED  OF  THE  EXPENSITE, 
DIRTIT  coal  and  wood  stoves,  dangerous  gasoline 
Btdvps,    smokv    oil    wick    stoves — no   more   BIO 
COAI<  BII<I.S.  ashes,  kindling,  dirt.  etc.     Our 
or.l,ifot,T  o„»„    _jii  _   »         .J        . ..     .  ~       —  Stoves  are  a  delight,  simple,  easily  operated,   ab- 

2RnrnL  llAnTM'T?"*  ^^pM«-  4»  sizes-  Handsomely  made,  last  for  years.  Prices,  1  Burner.  KJOO; 
L«?^  «t^',!?o? IL?"™!^*''  "1,  Radiator  Attachment  $1.75  extra.  We  ship  promptly.  OUARANTEE 
fwJ  E?^?Sn  n?  ^SS*  w  ""L  ^oney  refanded..  Order  today.  You'll  be  delighted.  We're  old  firm. 
4lEl^i-SnS^'_.^"  M  "*?  Jj?*'"y  *S,<*  learn  all  about  this  invention.  Cataloene  FREE.  Address. 
Aeentsf^nted-Men  and  Women.  Wonder- 1    .  THE  ^VORU)  BI'F'G  CO., 

tul  seller.  IU«  WA«ES.  Enormous  demand.  |  5284  World  Building,  CINCtNNA'n.  OHIOw 
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ELIMINATE    THE  DEADWOOD 


Why  bufden  your  books  wit}»  a  lot  of  (ieati,  uselesK, 
obsolete  mntter  I  ''  he  old  bound  book  Systetn  is  out  of 
date;  slait  the  New  Year  witli  anew,  conveiiiiiitaystc'iii 

The  Razall   Loose  Leaf  System 

Is  the  newer,  tlie  better  method  of  aeoountini;  — it 
eliminates  the  deadwood,  it  brings  you  in  touch  with 
the  live  vital  active  features  of  your  business. 

SYSTEMATIC  ACCOUNTING  Is  the  title  of  our,  3«- 
page  bookl.t  telling  all  about  the  system  and  how  it 
ean  be  applied  to  your  business.  Send  for  Edition 
K,  FKEE. 

X  ij  forcompleteoutfltconsistingofLedger, 

•^  "^  Transfei-  Ledger,  two  index  sets  andSiK) 

bestquality  leaves  -larger  sizes  in  proportion. 

11. «.  Razall  Jlfg.  Co  ,  310412  E.  Water  St.  Milwimkee,  Wis. 
Canada- Chan.  F.  Dawson— Montreal. 


$ 


18; 


Before 
You  Buy 

let  us  show  you 
how  to  distin- 
guish Genuine 
Oak  Soles 
from  i  m  i  t  a- 
tions.  Our 
Fall  catalogue 
explains — and 
hsts  Gi,  latest 
Fall  styles  of 
Women's  shoes. 


Kefal  Pi 


Men's    and 

FREE   ON 
REQUEST 


THE  REGAL 

736  Summer  St 


SHOE 

BOSTON 


EVERY 


fiEWIXE 


-MOORLANDS   OF   THE   NOT. 
Across  the  moorlands  of  the  Not 

We  chase  the  gruesome  When  ; 
And  hunt  the  Itness  of  the  What 

Through  forests  of  the  Then, 
Into  the  Inner  Consciousness 

We  track  the  crafty  Where  ; 
We  spear  the  Eifo  tough,  and  beard 

The  Selfhood  in  bis  lair. 

With  lassos  of  the  brain  we  catch 

The  Isness  of  the  Was  ; 
And  in  the  copses  of  the  Whence 

We  hear  the  think  bees  buzz. 
We  climb  the  slippery  Whichbark  tree  ; 

To  watcii  the  Thusness  roll  ; 

And  pause  betimes  in  gnostic  rimes 

To  woo  the  Over  Soul. 

—.4nonymous. 


METAPHYSICS. 
Why  and  Wherefore  set  out  one  day 

To  hunt  for  a  wild  Negation. 
They  agreed  to  meet  at  a  cool  retreat 

On  the  point  of  Interrogation. 

But  the   night    was  dark   and   they  missed    their 
mark. 

And  driven  wellnigh  to  distraction, 
They  lost  their  ways  in  a  murky  maze 

Of  utter  abstruse  abstraction. 

They  look  a  boat  and  were  soon  afloat 

On  a  sea  of  Speculation, 
But  the  sea  grew  rough,  and  their  boat  tho  tough. 

Was  split  into  an  Equation. 

.\s  they  floundered  about  in  the  waves  of  doubt 

Rose  a  fearful  Hypothesis, 
Who  gibbered  with  glee  as  they  sank  in  the  sea. 

And  the  last  they  saw  was  this  : 

On  a  rock-bound  reef  of  Unbelief 

There  sat  the  wild  Negation  ; 
Then   they    sank   once   more    and    were    washed 
ashore 
At  the  point  of  Interrogation. 

—  Oliver  Herford. 


Mokl  Hairdresser 


THE   HIGHER   PANTHEISM  IN   A   NUT- 
SHELL. 
One   who  is  not,  we  see  ;  but  one  whom   we   see 

not,  is  ; 
Surely  this  is  not  that ;  but  that  is  assuredly  this. 

What,  and  wherefore,  and  whence  :  for  under  is 

over  and  under ; 
If  thunder  could   be  without  lightning,  lightning 

could  be  without  thunder. 

Doubt  is  faith  in  the  main  ;  but  faith,  on  the 
whole,  is  doubt ; 

We  can  not  believe  by  proof  ;  but  could  we  be- 
lieve without  ? 

Why,  and  whither,  and  how.'  for  barley  and  rye 
are  not  clover  ; 

Neither  are  straight  lines  curved,  yet  over  is  un- 
der and  over. 

One  and  two  are  not  one  ;  but  one  and  nothing  is 
two  ; 

Truth  can  hard'.y  be  false,  if  falsehood  can  not  be 


true. 


KREMENTZv 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR.  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krementz  ''  stamped  on  the  back,  showing 
quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears  some 
solid  buttons.     Beware  of  imitations.     You  get  a  new  one 
without  charge  in  case  a  genuine   Krementz   button  is 
damaged  from  any  cause.     Special  styles  for  ladies'  Shirt 
Waists    and    Children's 
Dresses.     Sold  by  all  jewel- 
ers.    The  Story  of  a  Col- 
lar Button  free  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO., 

63CHESTMirST..\E\VAKK,  .K.  J. 


PERSONAL   MAGNETISM 

and  Self-Control  developed  through  "Psychic 
Power,"  a  quarterly  magazine.  Send  10  cents 
for  sample  copy.  WM.  A.  BARNES.  Private 
Instructor,  605  Mass,  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


STANLEY 
straight  Back  Trunks 


$4.00 


The  New  Kind.  Saves  space.  Sets 
close  up  to  WBil.  Can  throw  back  top 
without  striking  woodwork,  or  plaster. 
Has  corner  hinges.  Strong  and  durable 
Finely  made.  Furnished  in  many  styles 
and  sizes.  Costs  no  more  than  old  ityles 
Sent  direct  from  factory. 

DRESSER  TRUNKS 


A  Bureau  and    Trunk 
Combined 

Everything  within  easy  reach. 
No  rumaging  for  clothing. 

No  lieavy  trays  to  lift.  Light, 
smooth-sliding  drawers.  Per- 
fectly durable.  Holds  as  much 
as  any  other  trunk.  Sent 
privilege  of  examination. 
>Vritefor  Trunk  Booklet  A3012 

The  IIomeF  Young  Co, 
\^     Ltd.,   Toledo.   Ohio- 


^ 


^     Ltd.,   Toledo.   Ohio.  ^^'^^^^BU^^  ^ 
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Go  to  wintcrlcss 

California 

Where  roses  grow  outdexirs  at 
Christmas  time,  and  there  is  always 
perfect  weather. 

The  luxurious  California 
Limited  will  take  you  therein  less 
than  three  days  from  Chicago. 

Finest  dining-car  ser\'ice  in  the 
world.  All  you  could  ask  for  in 
comfort,  speed  and  scenery.  Seventh 
season — new  equipment. 

Hotel  accommodations  at  principal 
resorts  better  than  ever  before. 

The  California  tour  described  in  our 
books;  mailed  for  loc  in  st.Hmps.  Address 
General  PassenRer  Office,  Atchison.Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe 


SECTIONAL 
Book-Cases' 

AMD 

FiLiNs  CABiNcra 
FOR 
XMAS— 


Roller-bearing  non- 
binding  doors,  rem** 
lable  (to  clean  or 
i  replace  broken  glass) 
ii)  <<lmpl}  uubook- 
int!.  No  unsii^htlr 
iriin  band9  or  pro* 
IrudJni;  ithrlm.  Sec- 
lions  so  nicely  joined 
'together  that  appearance 
'is  that  of  solid  ca>e.  We 
are  the  On!)  SeclinDil  Book- 
rase  Makem  entitled  to  use  the 
trade-mark  of  the  (irand  RaplU^*  FurDitiire  As'miitiun  which 
means  the  best.  Sold  only  through  dealers.  If  no  dealer  in  your 
town  write  us.  Send_lor  lllub<ra(e<l  Calalu^e  L  showing 
different  sizes. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COm"KS°^ 

BIND  YOUR  MAGAZINES. 

IILlOBlNDER  ..OJlli 

A  perftct,  permanent  or  tcm- 
poiary  binder,  artistically  cov- 
ered in  Park  Green  Vellum  de 
Luie,  tastefully  stamped  side 
and  back.  The  Weis  Binder  holds 
six  copies  of  Century,  Harp<;r'8, 
Scribuer's,  Review  of  Reviews, 
JlcClure's,  Munsey,  Cosmopoli- 
tan. Leslie's,  I'earson's  and 
Strand  ;  35  cents.  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  12  copies,  70  cents.  For 
sale  aX  stationers'  or  from  us  at 
same  pricf  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

30  La  Grange  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


J\t*'^nd<itrc7rC  Sectlonai  Bookcase 


pTooouncfd    Ih* 
bnt  \-y  ihcusindk. 
of  tuerv      Always 
tut  I 


vitb  jrour  urvj.* 
Hu  disipfiearinc. 
Don.tMiidio(  cVu> 
4oorv  ' 

Hirhly  fmblW  ia 
MlUOaldMiQBlu 
pna  per  wction, 
with  (foor,  11.75; 
wi  t  boul  door, 
ft  00.  Seat  •■ 
■pprwft,   froftlt 

fircpLtd,   <ircd 


Sari  for  Cztilopie  Na 


THE  C  J.  UUN»TW>M  CO., 
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Fire  Proof 


■St  loss  by  flr«  for  Deeds, 
.   Murttfuyeii,   iosuntiioe 


PRICE  $8.00.    treight  prtpaid  tast  oj  Denver. 


Approxtmiite  wclnht,  60  lbs.  First-class  lock,  duplicate 
keys.  luslJe  dlmtuslon'4.  10  In.  lonu.  6  In.  wide,  4  In.  deep. 
Space  for  holdiug  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Pollelei 

l4opaCC  llliiitratcaSafc  calaIoeu«sert  free  t"  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  k.  LOCK  CO.  Dept  25    Clndnuatl.  Ohio 


c 


HRISTMA5 
ATALOGUE 


SEND    FOR   OUR 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Holiday  Books 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


27  and  29  W.  23d  S(.,  New  York 


London 


If  Vou  Have  a  Cynic   in   the   House, 
Give  Him 


"  \\\  LEFT 


>? 


Margaret  Blake  Robiason's  New  Story 


If  your  Dealer  has  not  got  it,  order  from 

HERALD  OF  LIGHT  PUB.  CO., 

287  Fourth  Ave.,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York 


Price,  $1.25,  post=free 


Learix  to  PLAY  ANY  INSTRUMENT 

-i^—  by  Note  at  Your  Own  Home  — ^ 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  a  limited  time  free  scholarships  will  be 
given  in  the  Home  .Study  courses  (your  only 
expense  being  the  cost  of  postage  and  the 
music  you  will  use,  which  can  be  paid  for  as 
needed).     These  free  scholarships  are  opea 
for  acceptance  in  the  Piano,  Organ, 
Violin.  Guitar,  Cornet,  Banjo,  and 
Mandolin  departments     As  the  num- 
ber to  be  given  will  be  limited  in  each 
locality,  preference   will    be  showna        — 
those  writing  first.     This  offer  is    made 
solely  for  advertising  purposes,  and  is  either 
for  beginners  or  advanced  pupils.    We  teach  by  mail  only 
and  guarantee  success.     Send  for  Free  Tuition  Contract 
and  handsome  booklet  telling  of  our  five  years  of  success. 

Address:    U.S.  SCtlOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Box  210.  19  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


;»  all   tliiuy*  are;  yet   lOttny  of   these   are 
..-vir; 
Vou  ure  certainly  I ;  but  certainly  I  am  not  you. 

One  whom  we  see  not,  ik ;  and  one  who  is  not,  we 

bee  ; 
Kiddle,  we  know,  is  diddle  ;  and  diddle,  we  take  it, 

is  lire 

-A.  C.   SWINBURNE. 

FATHER    WILLIA.M. 

"  You  are  old,  Father  William,"   the   young  man 
said, 

"  And  your  nose  has  a  look  of  surprise  ; 
Vour  eyes  have  turned  round  to  the  back  of  youi 
head, 

And  you  live  upon  cucumber  pies." 
"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  the  old  ni.-in  replied, 

"  And  it  comes  from  employing  a  quack. 
Who  said  if  I  laughed  when  the  crocodile  died 

I  should  never  have  pains  in  my  back." 

"You  are  old,   Father   William,"  the  young  mar. 
said, 

"  And  your  legs  always  get  in  your  way  ; 
You  use  too  much  mortar  in  mixing  your  bread, 

And  you  try  to  drink  timothy  hay." 
"  Very  true,   very   true,"  said   the  wretched    old 
man, 

"  Every  word  that  you  tell  me  is  true  ; 
.\nd  it's  caused  by  m>"  having  my  kerosene  can 

Painted  red  where  it  ought  to  be  blue." 

"You  are  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man 
said, 
"  And  your  teeth  are  beginning  to  freeze, 
Y'our  favorite  daughter  has  wheels  in  her  head, 

And  the  chickens  are  eating  your  knees. 
■■  You  are   right,"  said    the   old   man,  "  I   can   not 
deny, 
That  my  troubles  are  many  and  great. 
But  I'll  butter  my  ears  on  tlie  Fourth  of  July, 
And  then  I'll  be  able  to  skate." 

— Anonymous, 


Harvard  Is  Mo  Place  fur  Idlers.— 

I-ife  is  real  and  life  is  earnest, 
And  we  all  have  stunts  to  do  ; 

Even  if  they  are  not  pleasant, 
We  have  got  to  see  them  through. 

Knowing  this,  the  little  bumble- 

Bee  will  hustle  like  a  chump, 
Just  to  furnish  an  example 

That  will  make  a  sluggard  hump. 

And  the  robin  clears  the  garden 
Of  the  surplus  bugs  and  worms. 

While  the  little  fresh  mosquito 
Peddles  round  the  fever  germs. 

—Harvard  Lampoon. 


Sligfhtly  Tardy.— Thf.  MANAGER  :  "  "Wedidhawe 
a  vacancy,  but  you're  too  late." 

The  APPLICANT:  "Too  late?" 

The  Manager  :  "Yes,  ma'am— about  fifteen  or 
twentv  vears  too  late  !  "—Puck. 


No  Cliange.- "  You  look  just  the  same  as  ever," 

said  the  Dime  Savings- Bank. 
"Well,"  replied  the  boy  as  he  shook   the  bank, 


CALENDAR 

FOR_^l903 


In  colors,  12  sheets 
and  title-page,  each 
sheet  with  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  an 
uncommonly  inter- 
esting spot  in  New 
York.  Special  de- 
signs, descriptive 
notes  and  very  clear 
and  legible  figures. 

PRICE  $1.00  postpaid 
Packed  in  artistic  box 


The  Raymond  Co.  36  E.  22d  St.  New  York 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


H6e  SUpTI 

TYPEWRITER.  No.  2  ? 

Type-Bar    X 


Mac  h  i  rve 


! 


Most  Perfect  Work  of  All 

The  Only   High  Grade  Writing 

Machine    Sold   at   a  Reasonable 

Price 

A   Revelation 

Price  only    *4.Q^£2   <<>  introduce  it 

INVESTIGATE 

Sun  Typewriter  Co. 
239  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


n 


i 


THE  NAN  WHO  GETS  AHEAD  is  the  man  who 
^ets  the  BEST  for  the  LEAST  MONEY  that  the 
BEST  can  be  had  for.  In  Typewriters,  that  means 

'€i)t  Cijicaso  i^o.  3 

$50 


THERE  18  NONE  BETTER  MAUE. 

Our  pr'iited  mutter  lello  more.    Wc  ure  K'ud  to  send 
It  to  Iho-e  who  write. 

CHICAGO    WRITING    MACHINE   CO., 

fer  WcudiU  .Mrcct.  Cliliaiio,  111. 


Letter  Writin 

TWO  <  OURKES-BC8INES8  ANM  SOCIAL ' 

TAUGHT  BY   MAIL 

By  our  practifal  onufse  biiAlnesH  nieii  t'un  improve 
their  biisinesa-gettinpr  leiteis.  4^Hli'i'  umeilittunoe 
can  become  more  valuable.  Younir  men  and  ali  Is 
can  prepare  for  po-sicions  payiiie  SiS.nn  to  SSO.Oii  per 
week.  Demand  tor  I'orreHpi'iidlngr  elerk*  rapidly 
increasing.  Also  course  in  social  coiTcsiKHidenee  for 
those  desir-ous  of  wiiting:  letters,  invitations,  etc., 
according  to  etiquette,  up-to-date.  Full  particulai's, 
free    State  coui-se  desired.    Write  to-day. 

THE  rRBAnN8  SCHOOLS, 

875  Calhoun  Street,  -  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Note— We  also  teach  by  mail,  the  best  cotrrses  In 
shorthand  and  book-keeping  in  existence.    Write. 


Fill  Your  Library  with  Standard 
Works  at  tlie  Lowest  Prices 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  elegant  editions 
of  standard  authors  at  startlingly  low  prices 
and  easy  payments.  You  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  tempting  and  remark- 
able bargains.  We  will  send  full  particulars 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 

A.  WESSELS  COMPANY 

7  West  18th  St.,  New  York 
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'  there  appears  to  be  no  change  in  yo\i."~/'riinf- 
ton  Tiger. 


Very  Lik»>l.v.— Farmer  :  "  See  here,  boy  !  What 
are  you  doing  up  that  apple-tree  ?  " 

Kid:  "  Can't  yer  see  nothin' ?  One  of  yer  apples 
fell  off  de  tree  an'  I'm  tieing  it  on  again  I " - 
Brooklyn  Life. 


In    a  French  Kestaurant.  — Victim  :    "Phew! 

what  kind  of  cheese  is  tliat  ? " 

Waiter  :  "  De  Brie,  monsieur." 

VICTIM:  "Well,   remove  the  dilrris."— Harvard 
lampoon . 


The  Defiance  of  the  Moro. — 

I  am  the  Sultan  of  Bac-olod, 
Kcod  ! 
And  1  knock  under  to  no  man's  nod, 
The  best  that  ever  the  gieen  earth  trod 
Lord  of  the  soil  or  son  of  the  sod. 
Upper-crust  or  iinder-clod, 
Man  with  a  gun  or  man  with  a  hod, 
The  chap  to  plan  or  the  churl  to  plod, 
Panhandling  tramp  or  wight  with  a  wad, 
The  biggest  pebble,  the  smallest  pod, 
From  Nicaragua  to  Novgorod. 
So  think  it  neither  quaint  nor  odd 
That  I  despise  the  Yankee  rod, 
The  blatant  bluff,  the  threats  of  quod. 
The  rifle  bullet  or  bayonet  prod 
Handed  out  in  the  name  of  God, 
By  the  swaggering  sons  of  the  Land  of  Cod  ; 
For  I'm  the  Sultan  of  Bacolod, 
Moro,  moreover.    Gadzooks  !    Ecod  ! 
—J.  L  O.  CL.^RKK,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Prom  American  "Tit-Bits."  — 

It's  amazing  how  many  of  us  are  quite  content 
to  leave  no  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  It 
is  so  much  easier,  provided  we  have  the  "  sand" 
and  the  "  time,"  to  always  take  a  carriage. 

The  nightmare  has  a  valuable  mission.  It 
teaches  us  that  our  troubles  might  be  worse. 

"Did  you  hear  about  Gilson  ?  He  proposed  to 
Miss  Wantim  while  they  were  bathing  in  the 
surf." 

"  Did  she  accept  him  ?" 

"  No ;  as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  undertow." 

"  Not  drowned?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  nothing  serious." 

*  What  a  timely  rescue  ! " 

**  Yes,  that's  what  he  said  !" 


Trouble. — A  Michigan  man  owed  another  man 
$io.  It  was  due  on  Tuesday.  At  midnight  on 
Monday  night,  the  man  who  owed  the  money 
came  around,  woke  his  friend  up  and  told  him  he 
couldn't  pay  the  bill. 

"  It  worried  me  so  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  soC  jusi 
thought  I'd  tell  you  now,"  he  said. 

"  Dern  it,"  said  the  other  man,  "  why  didn't  you 
wait  till  morning?  Now  I  can't  sleep,  either."— 
Ike  Lyre. 


EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL    INCLUDED 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.    83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Comprehensive  Tours— A  few  v;iettncies. 
Railroad  and  steamship  tiekets  by  all  lines,  anywhere,  an> 
route.    Programs,  information,  and  estimates  for  travel  b> 
mall  free. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

U3  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
26  SCHOOL  STREET.  BOSTON',  MASS. 
ffiO  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dainty  Little  Great  Books 

Dickens 


NEW  SIZE 

One  Volu 


OLD  SIZE 
I  wu  Volume* 


Type  same  size  In  both 


i^  Thackeray 
Scott 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  makes  it 
possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The  si/e 
is  only  4]  x  6}  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.     Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

New  Century  Library 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable  ever  publbhed 
and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS.  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  J5  Vols.  Handsomely  bound  in  the  following 
styles.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume;  Leather  Limp,  (fih  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  L.eather  Boards,  giU 
edges,  $1.50  a  volume.     Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  bindings. 

SELECTED  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.     COMPLETE  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES. 

BUNVAN.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War  and  Grace  Abounding.  Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Venetian  Morocco 
Limp,  $1 .50. 

TENNYSON.    The  Poetical  Works  (1830-1859)  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     Clotli,  $1.00;   Leather  Limp, 

$1.50. 
CARLVLE.     The  French  Revolution.     Clotli.  gilt  top,  $1.00;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 
BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums.     Cloth,  gilt  tup,  $1.25  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.75. 
ADVENTURKS  Or  DON  QUIXOTE.    Cervantes.    Translated  from  the  Spanish.    Cloth,  $1.00  ;  Leather 

Limp,  $1 .50. 
LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.     By  Lord  Lytton.     CIoth,$I.OO;  Leather  Limp,  $1  ..SO. 
TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."     By  Charles  Lever.     Cloth,  $1.0O;  Leather  Limp,  $1 .50. 

Fur  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.    Descriptive  lists  on  application  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pub's,  Dept  H,  37-4r  East  I8lh  St.,  NEW  YORK 


RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 


THE  YOUTH  OF  LA  GRANDE  MADEMOISELLE  (1627-1652) 

By  ARvfeDB  Barinb.    Authorized   I'.nglish  version  by  L.  G.  Meyer,  with  about  25  illustrations  from  contemporaneous 

sources.    Net,  $3.00.     (By  mail,  ?3.25.) 
\\\  Krench  history  islnterestiner:  but  there  are  few  impesso  fawlnntlnif  a*  Ihi-  kaleldowoplc  career  of  Iji  Ornnde  MadrmoiseUa 
iler  nuMMOii-s  jfive  uniciui'  and  valuable  piotiiies  of  life  at  the  Court  of  .viine  of  .Austria,  and  of  the  wars  of  the  Kronde. 


THE  DEEPS  OE  DELIVERANCE 

By  Fkederik  Van  F.eden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Margaret  Robinson.  With  an  introduction  by  Will 
H.Dircks.     izmo.     Net,^i.2o.     (By  mail,  $1.35  ) 

The  story  of  a  woman's  life,  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
Holland's  novelists. 

SONNETS   FROM  THE   PORTUGUESE 

By  E.  B.  Browning.  With  50  illustrations  and  decorations 
in  color  by  Margaret  Armstrong.  lanio  Cloth,  ?2.oo; 
half  vellum,  J2  50;  red  leather,  #3.00;  full  vellum,  J3.50  ; 
gold-stamped  satin,  $4.00.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
holiday  books  ever  printed. 

WILLIAM    MORRIS 

Poet,  Oaftsman,  Socialist.  By  Elisabeth  Luther  Carv, 
authorof  "The  Rossettis,"  "Tennyson,"  etc.  8vo.  With 
34  illustrations,  including  i  in  color,  and  13  photogravure 
plates.     Net  53.30.    (By  mail,  $375  ) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Its  making  and  its  meaning.  A  survey  of  the  annals  of  the 
commonwealth  from  its  settlement  to  the  death  of  Roger 
Williams,  1636-1683.  By  Irving  Berdine  Richman, 
author  of  "John  Brown  among  the  Quakers,  and  other 
Sketches,"  etc.  With  an  introduction  bv  James  Bryce, 
M.P.,  D  C.L.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  With  maps,  net, 
?5.oo.     (By  mail,  $$  50.) 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE 

By  Myrtle  Reed,  authorof  "The  Spinster  Book,"  "Love 
Letters  of  a  Musician,"  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth,  net,  $1.50; 
red  leather,  net,  ?2.oo;  gray  ooze  leather,  net,  JS2.50;  laven- 
der silk,  net,  S3. 50.     (Postage,  loc. ) 

".\ii  exqui^-itely  U-aiitiful  Rtory,  uppealiiiK  to  all  the  gentler 
emoiiODO."— Buffalo  Exprrss. 

ITALIAN  LIFE 

In  To«-n  and  Country.  By  LuiGi  Villari.  No.  7  in  Our 
European  Neighbours  Series.  i2mo.  Illustrated.  Net, 
$1  20.     (By  mail,  J1.30  ) 

.\  (lelisrhtfiil  book  in  a  delightful  merles.  "  Full  of  information, 
comprehensive  and  Heciirate."— Syracii***'  Uerald. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S   SONS,   New  York  and  London 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

the  I'ublic.  Nothing  aiX.  rds  beti<r  opporluni- 
ti»  for  men  with 
tii.all  capital.  W* 
start  you,  furnishing 
Looiplete  outlita  and 
.xplicit  initruction* 
at  a  surprisitiptv  low 
^  ,st       The   M»iiJ  u 

ri^"  Large  compri<ingthe 
T'-^ular  theater  and 
lecture  circuit,  also 
localfiMds  in  Church- 
ea.  Public  SchonU,  Lodges  and  General  Public  Githeringa.  O" 
Enlerlalnment;  SuppiT  Cstalucue  and  jpcci^l  otTor  fully  ciplains 
everything.  Sent  Free.  CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 
885  Dearborn  t>treet,         i>ept.  ISS  Chlcuso.  lUa. 


AUTHORS 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  estimate  for  the 
manufacture  aiitl  publication  of  BOOKS  foi 
writers. 

BON  AMI  BOOK  DEPT., 

p.  O.  liOX  87  I,  N.  Y.  CITY 


lot 


Readers  of  The  Litekarv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 

no  m.itter  where  It  is.     Send  descripiion,  sute  pri;e  and 
leamhow.     Est. '96.    Highest  references.    Offices  In  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1797  N.  A-  Bldg.,  PhUadelphia 
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LET  ME  SELL    YOUR  REAL 
ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS  ^^ 

Wui  ( tpcncnic 

i«T'y  nutl  h'l  v«* 

•  .t*tt  |irlt-r>  111   rifi 

.11  »iiur  |irii|"'''>'  "" 

..    .r.-.l        IF    \Ull 

1(1    Itl  \     «>K    SKI.L. 

'  t> .     1  cau  buvu  >uU 

■•y- 
Among  othor  f»n»i»ertle»  I  otfmn 

I'oi.-i^a.i     .'.  ■;.!  ttt-i-tf  Hto.  k   ti  iiiiil   Liu- 

ir.         iiiiit..  ilur.y  iirnji«'«-vl    '  .       vr-l,  |irio<?, 

M<>  ttCT**,  Ware  county,  good  farm  ;  $lt 

I'ouuty,    finely 

.     .    I'liuiily,    finely 
-<-,  tM»i  119,  rii-.,  ihie  climate  ;  ifuud 


■rt 


•et 

will. 

I. 
Phi 


/oi^ti 


I  to  per  oi-rv,  baiuiice  rich 

.  .  .Kt'h  near  Ol.riii|>ia.  $1,700. 
turiii  ill  Juneau  I'tiunty  ;  ^oo^ 
1   feiu-eit,   tooU  uiid  AtLrclic   sold 

tiiiit>er  laud  In  Cataboula 
.  vluuble. 
,     .   .-v.i.  11-    ifiiilr   ranch    near  Gordon; 
|ienK>ual  jiropri'ty  will  be  80ld  with  ranch  ; 


lit  fitrm  near  Salem  -.  inset  with 
III  full  lieariiiK  ;  $'.iu,iHm. 
II   111   Uueiia   \  Uitu  i*ounty 


fine 


ab*'u 

K...  , 
land  ,  JO..  |i.  r  u. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

A'c-iil  Estatd   Expc-rt, 
7810  AdamH  Kxpress  Rnilding,  Chirago 


Luiuiliy  i,\uiilS. 


"IT  SAVES   MANY  A  DAY  " 

Many  a  dollar,  much  unnecessary  suffering 

TO   KNOW 

The   Relief,    Correction,    Upbuilding    from 

ORANQEINE 

(POWDERS) 

For  Fatigue,  Colfl$,  "Grip,"  Asthma,  Headache,  All 
Pain,  Dyspepsia,  Biliousness,  Neuralgia,  "  Nerves," 
Indigestion,  "  Half  Sick,"  "  Out  of  Sorts"  Condition. 
ACTS  WHILE  YOU  TAKE.  Permanently  benefits 
— Prevents  little  ills  from  becoming  serious. 

GREAT  TESTS: 

Mr.  A.  ('.  SMITH,  President  Suffolk  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary. 4  Charter  St.,  Booton,  after  three  years'  use  of 
"  Oiangeine."  writes:  **  We  are  pleased  to  say  that 
'  Oranireine"  haj*  so  fully  deinonstrated  its  remedial  value 
thai  our  nie<lical  staff  prefer  its  use  ti)  other  and  older 
reiuediee.  They  iicte  very  (juick  results  from  '  Orangeine  * 
ill  ca^es  of  suddeu  cold,  fevei',  etc." 

Brig.  Gen.  FleldlnSt  of  the  Volunteera  of  America. 

pays:  "'()raugeine'  dots  much  tor  our  soldiers  and  ia 
continually  used  by  us  to  offset  exposure,  dispel  colds, 
beadach^aod  fatigue." 

TRIAL  PACKAGE  FREE. 

Orangeine  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  in  25c,  60c 
and  $1.00  packages.  On  receipt  of  'ic  post»ge  we  will  mail 
10c  trial  package  free  with  full  directions,  compositioii 
and  desci  iptiou  of  its  wide  human  influence.  .Mso  "  Club 
OfTer." 

ORANQEINE  CHEMICAL  CO., 

■  5  Michigan  Avenue,  ::  Chicago,  III. 


l»ecember  ii-n  Convention  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  at  Philadelphia. 

December  16-17.  -  Convention  °f  '^"  National 
Shropshire  Kccorcl  .\s80cialion  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

December  24-16.— Convention  of  the  National  Cam- 
•jrian  Singing  Societies  at  Pittsburg. 

Dci.cmber  26  27.— Convention  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Etymologists  at  Washington. 

December  27-  National  Mental  Science  Conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

December  27-31.  — Convention  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  Philadelphia. 

December  29-30.— Convention  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  at  New  York. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

.■^OUTll   AMERICA. 
November  25.  — President  Castro  declares   that 
the  revolution  in  Venezuela  has  received  its 
deathblow ;      he     expresses     a    desire     for 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 

November  26.— Germany  and  England  are  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  seizing  the  Vene- 
zuelan customs  for  payment  of  their  claims. 

November  28.— Venezuela  suggests  a  plan  of 
settling  her  debts,  and  the  Anglo-German 
demonstration  may  be  prevented. 

November  30.— President  Castro  releases  the 
political  offenders  who  were  confined  in 
Venezuelan  prisons  and  appoints  General 
Velutini  Venezuelan  Minister  to  France. 

American  vessels  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
are  aw^aiting  instructions  from  Washington 
as  to  the  attitude  of  this  Government  toward 
the  blockade  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

Other  Forkign  News. 

November  24  —A  strike  demonstration  in  Ha- 
vana results  in  riot  and  serious  fighting  be- 
tween strikers  and  police. 

The  House  of  Commons  votes  to  accept  the 
Brussels  proposition  to  abolish  bounties  on 
sugar. 

November  25. — Secretary  Chamberlain  and  his 
wife  sail  for  South  Africa. 

The  price  of  silver  drops  in  London  and  a  new 
low  record  is  established. 

November  26.— The   funeral   of    Herr  Krupp   is 
held  at  Essen. 
The   stokers    at    Marseilles   strike,    tying   up 
many  steamers. 

November  27. — Three  more  German  cruisers  are 
ordered  to  Venezuela. 

Emperor  William  presents  Ambassador  White 


Rush's  Royal  Acetylene  Generator. 

HomeSj  Stores,  Churches 
and  Towns  Lighted. 

CnO/   Better, 
JU  /O  Cheaper, 

than  city  gas  or  electricity 

OUR  MANTLE  BURNER 

Is  only  equaled   by  an 
arc  light  or  the  Sun. 

Price,  $2.00. 

J.  K.  RUSH,  Mfr.,   25   Bristol  Street, 

CANANDAICUA,  N.  Y. 


Protects 
Against 
Temperature 
Changes. 

The  StSLndard  Sanitary 

Underwear  for 

Men,  Women  ek.nd  Children. 

Endorned  by  Leadini;  I'liyiiicianB. 

A/so  various  Jaeger  Novelties  an  J  Specialtiis. 

Don't  foTKft  that  the  Best  Is  the  Cheap- 
eat  aud  that  the  Crbt  A\  ealth  iit  Iiealtli. 


ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   FREE. 


DR.  JAE6ER  S.  W.  S.  CO.'S  OWN  STORES. 

NEW  YORK:  16vV.23dSt.,lS5-lS7B'way 

BROOKLYN:  504  Fulton  Street. 

BOSTON :  230-232  Boylston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1510  Chestnut  Street. 

CHICAGO :  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRLXCIPAL  CITIES. 


rtimiiamiimmgmemmmmmfii^ 


Every  v  v 
NdLil  Box 


is  a    REGAL 

Agent. 

We     deliver 
$6.oo    shoes    at 
your  door  for  Ij.yS- 

Catalogue  lists  G't^  advance 
styles  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. 

FK.EJS   on  RMQUMST 

THE    REGAL    SHOE 

736  Summer  St.  BOSTON 


BAKER'S  BEDSIDE  AND  READING  TABLE 

Adjustable  For 
^        Many     Purposes 

Indispensible    in 
the  Sick-Room. 

Handsome  oak  top, 
rigid    steel    frame, 
beautifully    finish-   THaoI    ft* 
ed.  An  ornament  to  illC«»l  j 
any  home. 
Send  for  booklet. 
B.\KER  &  SONS  CO. 
49  Lake  Strret 
EendallTUIe,    Indiana 


EVANS  VACUUM  GAP 

This  appliance  will  massa:^e 
the  scalp  and  increase  circulation 
without  rubbing  or  irritation. 

It  will  stop  nair  from  fallini^ 
out,  encourage  a  healthful  growth 
and  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis 
faction.    Address, 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 
Fullerton  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Readers  of  The  Lttkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Rich    HolidoLy   Gifts. 


Benedict  Bros. 

Jewelers. 

Founded  in  Wall  Street  in  1819 ;  removed  to  the  comer 
of  Cortlandt  Street  in  1863,  and  are  now  located  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  Street,  where  they 
have  a  magnificent  and  extensive  line  of  fine  Watches, 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems. 

An  early  inspection  is  cordially  invited. 
Try  ''The  Benedict  "  Patent  Sleeve  and  Collar  Button 


141  Broadway,  cor.  LiDertij  Street,  (lew  YoiK. 
MacDonald-Heyward  Co., 

1127  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Opera  Glasses,  Masonic  Goods, 
Fine  Jewelry,  Clocks,  etc. 

Also  Finest  Grades  of  Art  Stationery* 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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with  a  gold  medal  of  the  Empire  for  science 
and  art  at  a  parting  interview. 
The  flying  column  sent  to  relieve  the  British 
force  at  Bohatle,  Somaliland,  reaches  its 
destination. 
November  28.— The  British  Board  of  Agriculture 
orders  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  importations  of  cattle  from  the 
New  England  Stales  because  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

An  uproar  in   the   German  Reichstag  forces  a 
temporary  adjournment. 

November  29.— The  Mad  Mullah  of  .Somaliland 
sends  into  the  British  cainp  a  train  of  supply 
camels  captured  from  the  British  with  a  de- 
fiant message. 

Professor  Asser,  arbitrator  in  the  sealing  cases 
at  The  Hague,  decides  that  Russia  must  pay 
the  damages  for  the  seizure  of  American 
sealers  in  the  Pacific. 


Domestic. 

November   24.  — The  President  explains   the  ap- 

B ointment    of    District   Attorney    Byrne  of 
lelaware. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Ministerial  Alliance  protest 
against  the  election  of  Reed  Smoot  to  the 
United   States  Senate. 

The  application  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  to  construct  a  transpacific  line  is 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt. 

November  25.  — Negotiations  for  a  Canal  treaty 
with  Colombia  are  suspended. 

The  President  completes  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

Prospects  for  an  agreement  oetween  the  mine 
workers  and  the  coal  operators  are  ended  by 
the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  hold  an  inter- 
view with  President  Mitchell. 

November  26.— Secretary  Shaw  orders  the  dis- 
missal of  Wiliiatn  H.  Theobald,  a  special 
Treasury  agent  in  New  York  City. 

The  annual  report  of  George  E.  Roberts,  direc- 
tor of  the  Mmt,  is  made  public. 

The  anthracite  mine  workers  blame  President 
Baer  for  stopping  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  minerjj'  strike. 

President  Roosevelt  receives  the  members  of 
the  British  Labor  Commission  at  the  White 
House. 

November  27. —Secretary  Wilson  orders  a  quar- 
antine on  New  England  cattle  because  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  his  position  in 
the  negro  question  in  answer  to  criticisms. 

November  28.— The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  made  public. 

President     Roosevelt     appoints     William     J. 
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$25 

Insures  Your  Health  for  Life 

Every  member  of  the  Fitzsimmons  School  of  Physical 
Culture  receives  all  the  Health  Suggestions  issued  from 
my  Institute  AS  LONG  AS  HP:  LIVKS. 

ONCE  A  PUPIL.  ALWAYS   A   PUPIL! 

l'.\cry  member  is  j)rivilegetl  to  a.sk  ;i-s  many  (juestions  a.^  he 
plea-ses  concerning  iiis  health.  I  will  always  answer  his 
letters  and  advise  him  myself. 


$15 


I  MAKE  MYSELF  THE  CUAKDIAN 
OF  YOVK  HEALTH 

DURING    YOUR.     LIFETIME 


DOWN — The  balance  when  you   are   satisfied   that  mv  System  means 
HEALTH,  VIGOR,  and  HAPPINE.SS 


For  further  particulars  ivrite  for  my  illustrated  bookUt.     It  is  in  itself  a  prescriptioM  for  sutcest. 

Address  The  Robert  Fitzsimmons  Institute  of  Physical  Culture,  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y. 
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T'S  a  lucky  boy  who  finds  an  INGERSOLL  DOLLAR 
WATCH  In  his  stocking  on  Christmas  morning-  It  is 
one  of  the  few  presents  which  is  u.'<eful  as  well  as 
attractive,  and  its  real  value  for  daily  .«i»rvtce  i*  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  moderate  cost.  The  INOKk^OLI.  is 
guaranteed  to  keep  perfect  time  for  one  year.  Two  millions 
are  made  and  sold  every  year  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
public  which  has  proved  Its  accuracy  and  appreciates  its  value. 
Ask  for  an  INGERSOLL  and  see  thai  you  get  it.  If  you  don't ,  send 
us  a  dollar  and  you  tvill  receiz'e  one  by  mail,  fost-paid.    Address  - 

R.  H.  INGERSOLL  S,  BRO.  Dept.  17.  67  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y. 


YOIR  HORSES 

Should  be  Fed  Clean  Oats. 


The  Kasper  Self-acting  Oats 
Cleaner  is  a  small  device  that  is 
attached  to  the  wall  in  place  of  the 
oats  spout  from  the  bin  above.  It 
is  automatic  in  action,  needs  no 
power  to  operate  and 

RE,MO\ES  DIRT.  WILD  SEEDS 
AND   ALL    FOHEIGN    MATTER. 

Delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby 
preventing  sickness  and  disease. 
(Will  remove  one  bushel  foul  mat- 
ter from  25  to  30  bushels  best 
white  oats).  Over  22,000  in 
general  use  in  stables  where  the 
health  of  the  horse  is  considered. 


SOS  mathematicallv  perfect  blocks  in   one  set.     Enough 
for  lasting  fun.    Ansolutely  indestructible.    Ko  paint  or 

Sapertocomeoff.  Socutasto  build  anything  achlld  may 
esire  from  bridges  to  houses  in  endless  variety.  Sent  ex- 
cess or  freight  on  60  davs  approval  ou  receipt  of  *2. 
Twenty  pounds  of  blocks'.  Send  for  our  book  FREE 
"Fun  for  Tots."  Dosoribes  blocks  fully.  Also  contains  a 
large  collection  of  tine  children's  games.  Well  worth  your 
consideration. 
a  H.  BIIiDIN   CO.,   1«.16   Sherman   St.,   OhlcasO. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 


Guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

KVSPER  OATS   CLEANER  COMPANY, 
354  Wabash  Avenue,  Clilcago 
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Cod 
is   a 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
In  Its  selectloa. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Is  the  best  oil  that  over  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinued scientific  research  has  produced. 
By  the  process  employed  the  oil  is  kept 
from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  from 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture until  It  Is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles, 
thus  preventing  contamination  of  any 
kind  and  excluding  ail  Impurities. 


Ask  for  Peter  MoUer's  Oil,  and  nee  that  the  bottle 
—a  flat,  oval  one — hearn  our  naine  na  agents. 

Schieffeltn  S.  Co..        -  New  York 
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CHRISTMAS  BILLIARDS 

Indianapolis  Combination  Table 

Library— Dining     Billiard— Pool 

Make*  GOOD  bILI.IARDS  possible  in  every 
hunie  A  raassivr,  he.iutiful  piece  of  furniture— 
as  (lining  or  library  (able  none  better.  Converted 
into  a  pool  or  bill  ard  table  of  perfect  playing 
quilit  e-i  by  removing  top.  Constructed  on  same 
principle  as  regulaiU'H  billiard  tables.  Kcds  of 
superior  Vermont  slate,  quick,  live  sensitive  cush- 
ions, absolutely  accuiate  angles.  Cloth  is  of  finest 
cjuality,  balls  true,  cues  well  balanced. 

It' rite  ntnv  for  il  mtrnted  catalogue 
and  further  information. 

CO*»BIN.VIION  BILLIAKD  MFF.  CO., 
368    N.  Claypool    Bldg-.  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
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ANY  MAN 


Complete  from   HEAD 
to  TUli  In  latest  St>le 

FREE   SAMPLES 

■nd  Measurement  Rlanks« 

TO    INTRODUCE      DIRECT    T 
THE      WEARER      OUR    CUSTOM 
TAILORING  we  Will  niuLe  the  llr^t 
ten  ctioiisiind    suits   absolutely    to 
measures  sent  us  for  only  (10  an 
give  the  following  com- 
plete outit  FREE.    Act 
ualiy  $23  value  for  only 
%  I  O  and  nothing  to*  pay 
till  after  you  receive   thi 
suit  uu'l  free    outlll    ami 
find  It  Just  a.-4  represented 
Send  us   your    name    and 
post  otHce  address,  and  we 
will   send  you  FIIEE    SAM- 
PLES OK  CLOTH,  5-foot  tape 
line  It  measurement  blank 
fir  size    of    Suit,    Hat 
Shirt    and  Shoes. 
A  GENUINE  CHEVIOT  ">« -4 
Suit  made  to  measure  in  the 

lat>-?t  l.n;;lisli  .Sack  style,  well  made 
and  durably   (rimmed,   such  a  8Uit 

as  SKine  tailors  charge $80.00 

A  l»unlup  block,    Derby  or  Fedora  Hat a.oO 

A  piir  uf  iijIUh  Laco  Sshoea.  the  new  queen  last      a.60 
A  rereule  Shirt,  with  Collar  and  Cuffs  attached 
A  .\eat  Silk  t'our.ln-hand  Necktie  or  Bow.    . 

A  i>air  of  fancy  Web  Elastic  Suspenders 

A  Japanese  ^llk  llundkerclilef. .   .  — 

A  pair  ol  fancy  Lisle  Thread  Sovka 

Thouiitnda  of  Aiiieri»n  clllieni  pay  daily  for  IhU 


.60 
.50 
.50 
.85 


$28.00 

DON'T  DELA"— Af'er  having  filled  10.000  ordersour 

prices  lor  these  suits  will  be  820  and  NO  FREE  ARTICLES. 

CENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO., 

Dept.  43--1 1 1  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Reference :  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago  ;  Capital,  $12,000,000. 


Reduces  Your  Fuel  Bills  50 

when  you  use  our  PERFECT 
STEAM  COOKKK  WITH 
DOORS.  Steam  cooked  foods  are 
healthier  and  more  digestible  than  boiled  or 
baked.  Large  meal  cooked  overone  burner. 
Wonderful  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  Book 
Free.  Special  rate  for  ten  days.  Used  on 
any  kind  of  stove.  Agents  Wanted. 
?3o  to  f  40  a  week  can  be  made. 

OIII«>  STK.XM   C«»OKKi:  CO. 
5  ;  Ontario  Bulldlne,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


AN  OLD  SAILOR'S  YARNS 

Stories  of  many  seas.     By  Captain  Roland  F. 

Coffin.     i2mo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  75  cents  ;  paper, 

15  cents. 
Rich  and  daring  experiences  on  the  salt  sea  waves. 
— Albany  {N.Y.)  Express. 
FL'XK   &,  WAGXAI.L.S  COMPANY,  Xew   York 


Younirii,  of  Oykier  Bay,  United   Stale*  At- 
toiney  (or  the  Baktern  Uisirict  of  New  York. 

November  39.  — Itaac  N.  .Selnftnan,  of  New  York, 
confers  with  Hresiilent  Roosevelt  in  letfard 
to  the  payment  of  claims  atjaiiist  Venezuela. 


AMERICAN    DKFKNOENCItS. 

Novr 
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lies  t  aptain  I'ershinK, 
:npletes  a  march  across 
,ao. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
\  be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literarv 

Digest."] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  771. 

LXXXIX.— MOITO  :    "  Four  hands  round." 
Black-  Eight  Pieces. 
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White— Nine  Pieces. 

3Q4;    5K2;    SP1P1B2;    irsSa;    -kiPs; 
b6R;ipip4;ibrB4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problein  772. 

XC— MOTT"  :    "  Time  is  inoney." 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 
1Q5B;    2SipRrp;    6Sr;     SiPksPi; 
I  P  4  P  '  ;  -S  b  K  s  2  ;  8  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Rheumatism 

Cured 
Without    Medicine 

Magic  Foot    Drafts  will    be  sent  to 

every  sufferer   in   America 

FREE  on  Approval. 

Try  them. 

Send  no  money— we  only  ask  your  name — and  we  will, 
send  you,  prepaid,  a  pair  of  the  celebrated  Magic  Foot 
Drafts,  which  have  cured  thousands  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate rheumatic  sufferers  in  the  world.  If  you  are  satisfied 
w  ith  the  relief  tliey  give  you,  then  send  us  One  Dollar.  If 
not,  don't  send  us  a  cjnt.  We  know  there's  comfort  and : 
happiness  in  every  pair,  and  we  want  you  to  have  them  : 
that's  why  we  are  willing  to  take  our  pay  after  the  work  is 
done. 


The  drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  because  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems  are  most  easily  reached  at 
tliis  point;  but  they  cure  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the ; 
body  by  drawing  out  the  poison  from  the  system.  A 
booklet  is  sent  free  with  the  drafts — all  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Write  to-day  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co., 
RU  6  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich. 


PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

guarantees  to  increase  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  any 
man,  woman  or  child,  in  a 
course  of  lessons. 

My  gymnasium  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in 
New  York  City.  My  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  pupils, 
\vhetberpe»-sona//j/ or  6j^  ma(7, 
are  unexcelled.  I  have  never 
failetl  permanently  to  relieve- 
persons  with  weak  Stomach, 
Heart,  Kidneys  or  Back ; 
Curvature  of  the  Spine ,  Rup- 
ture, or  any  deformity.  All  is  accomplished  without 
medicine  or  the  knife. 

Send  for  particulars  regarding    my  courses  and 
methods  or  if  in  vicinity  call. 

Anthony  Barker's  School  of  Physical  Culture 

IlO'l  Broadway,  Room  23,  New  York  City 


(SPECIAL    OFFER) 


pOR$| 


Ij  jl  I  oflfer  as  complete  a  course  of  .- 
'^^  Physical  Culture  as    has    ever 
been  mailed  for  §20.00. 

"PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SIMPLIFIED" 

by  Prof.  Anthony  Barker 

Finely  bound  in  cloth.  IlliistTated  with  .54  full-pag-e half-tones 
from  Life  and  every  move  iiiiiintely  described.  A  few  moments- 
expended  each  (lay  will  accomplish  wonders  if  instructions  are 
followed.     If  sickly  you  will  become  not  only  well,  but  stronpr. 
For  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or 
Sent  poBt-pa'd  by  the  publishers. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  New  York. 


The  cords  set 
the  pins. 

Any  score  or  sbol  thai 
can  be  made  on  aregula- 
lioa  bowling  alley  can  be 
made  on  BOWLETTE. 


Bowlelle  parlies  are 
DOW  "the  tbing." 

Aulomaticpinatlach- 
ment.  No  lost  pins, 
time  or  temper. 


A  FASCSNATINQ  GAME  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY. 

Tbere  is  always  SOMETHING 
NEW  about  BOWLETTE. 

Furnishes  more  whole- 
some   amusement    than 
any  other   parlor  game. 
//  has  more  points  of  genuine 
merit.     No  one  ever  grows 
tired  of  Botillette.    The 
e  revolves  on  a  base,  so  that  any  number  can  play  at 
e  same  time  without  leaving  their  seats.    Handsomely 
inishedand  substantially  constructed. 

PRICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 
Instruction  book,  book  of  rules  and  liberal  supply  of 
score  cards  free  with  each  outfit. 


Bcftvlette 

has  all 

the 

^Fascinating 

Features 

'Bcftvling. 


WRITE   FOR    FREE    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET  GIVING 

FULL    PARTICULARS. 


THE  H,  C.  DOWNEY  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  iso  Washington  SI.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Readers  of  The  Litexary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Problem  773. 

XCI.— MOTTO:  "Dolce." 
Black -Six  I'ieces. 
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White— Nine  Pieces. 
5BS1;     1SSB4;     4p-;    3pkiPi;    2P1P3; 
•  P2PKi;3P4;8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  774. 

XCII.— Motto  :    "  Fata  Morgana  II." 
Black— Twelve  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 
3S1S2;    sPsi;     iPpkipiS;    3P4; 
PP1B3K;  iPp3pi;3Rip2;2qib2Q. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problems. 

No.  759.     LXXVII.:  Author's  Key  :   Q— K  R  sq. 

Second  solution  :  R— Q  8. 

No.  760.     LXXVIIL:    Q— R  5. 

No.  761.    LXXIX.:  Author's  Key  :  B-Q  7. 

Second  solution  :   Kt— B  7. 

No.  762.     LXXX.:     Author's  Key  :   B—B  8. 
Second  solution  :  Q  x  P. 

Solved  bv  M.  W.  H  ,  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  H.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.:  the  Rev.  G.  Dobb.s,  New  Orleans; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barrv, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citv  ;  K.  Kentinb, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Wainwnght,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  W.  J.  Ferris,  Chester,  Pa.;    the  Hon.  Tom 


A  FEW  SLIGHTLY  SHELF-WORN 
SETS  AT  A  BIG  BARGAIN   .    .    . 

Ridpath's  History 

of  the  United  States 

Imperial  edition,  4  Vols..  Royal  Octavo 

These  sets  are  handsomely  bound  in  the  half  calf 
style  and  are  in  perfect  condition  except  that  one  or 
two  of  the  volumes  are  a  little  rubbed.  Regular  price 
$16.  Offer  these  at  $6.50 — 50c.  cash  and  ?i.oo  month- 
ly. v4r/ ^«;V»<-,  as  we  have  only  a  few  sets.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO..  150  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


WHAT  IS  SCHAPIROGRAPH? 

THE  nri'l-IC.VTOU  tliat  cleanly  iniilti- 
copiesaiiyttiiiiirwrittenwith  pen  and  typewriter 
also  music  drawings,  etc.  One  oritriniu  (rive.-*  10.) 
copies  liL.^t'K  ink  in  1.5  niinutfs.  AvoIiIh: 
stencil,  washing,  delays,  and  expensive  supplies. 
Price,  complete  cap-size  outtit,  ij><i.OO.  Lasts 
yeai-s.  Sent  on  ft  diiya'  free  trial  without 
deposit.  THE  I.  SCH.\1'IK0-UK.\PH  CO.,  *.i 
Broadway,  New  Yoik. 

Readers  of  The  LrrERARr 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION 

For  the  People 

The  advantages  of  a  higher  education  which 
would  enable  the  mechanic  and  wage-earner, 
the  clerk  or  the  school-teacher,  to  progress 
along  the  lines  of  a  chosen  vocation,  and 
which  are  lost  often-times  by  rea.son  of  lack 


MalQ  i 


of  time  or  means,  are  now  brought  within 
the  rt-ach  of  all  through 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 


The  biggest  capital   a  young  man  has  to  invest  is  his  spare  time,  and  the 
use  he  makes  of  it  determines  his  success. 

The  American  School  of  Correspondence  Offers 

An   excellent  opportunity  to   prepare  yourself  for  a  successful   career  is 
offered  through  Correspondence  Courses  in 


MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL 
LOCOMOTIVE 
NAVKJATION 


ENGINEERING 

STATIONARY  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING 

MARINE  TELEGRAI'IIV 

SANITARY  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  ARCHITECTURE 


Textile  Manufacturing  under  foremost  authorities. 
Engineering  Courses. 


Also  40  Short  Special 


LNSTRUCTION    UNDER  MEMBERS   OF    FACULTY 
OF  ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


All  students  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  men  who  preside  over  the 
Laboratories  and  teach  the  classes  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
All  work  will  therefore  receive  full  credit  toward  resident  work  at  the 
Armour  Institute  should  the  student  at  any  time  continue  his  studies  there. 
For  Example:  Parts  1-6  of  Mechanical  Drawing  mastered  under 
these  auspices  will  be  accepted  as  entrance  preparation  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  on  that  subject. 

As  a  help  in  their  studies,  students  in  full  Engineering^  courses  art- 
furnished  a  Technical  Reference  Library  {jn  ten  volumes)  in  addition 
to  regular  instruction  papers. 

Full  particulars  and  catalogue  may  be  had  upon  request.  State  course 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  present  occupation. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF   CORRESPONDENCE 


Mention 
Literary  Digest. 


AT 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


C.^RBIDE-FEED 

CHEAPEST 


GENERATOR 

AND    BEST 


Complete  Gas 
Plants  from 


$48  to  55.000 


More  brilliant  than  gas  or  clectricitj-.    Costs  less 
than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  buildingf  anywhere. 

Write  for  liocklct  T 


(I 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewVork 

The  largest  makers  of 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Stereupticons, 


I 


R.  I  C  H  A  R  DS  Fit- 
the-Back    CHAIRS 

Make  most  acceptable  presents.  They  impart  a  sense 
of  ciimfort  and  c.ise  to  botli  body  and  mind.  Write  for 
pamphlet  and  prices. 

Richards  Chair  Co.,  176  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Bosloa 
Philadelphia 

Cbrugo 
Los  Aag«les 


WANTFn t^ucaled   men  of  business  ability  to 

TT  /\11  1  L,17  repre.senl  us.  Weekly  salan-,  or  defi- 
nite time  guaranty  with  commission  privileges  paid.  Give 
age,  qualincations, references.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 

Ne 


Jew  York. 


RARE  BOOKS 


including  recent  im- 


Ni).  ;!!(  sent  fii'e  for  thi-  asking. 
MacllKoii  Sirert.  f'hirniru. 


V.    M.   .MORRIS,    17B 


DiOEST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Te«.;    "  Mjilvern." 
i„.i..ii,t,i..  •  A   I.   \r 


M< 


lr...>. 


H.    Kennhaw, 


University  of 


W 


•  Twentv-three,"   Philadelphia;   J.    E 
^tiorman.  Tex.;  R.  G.    Kynch,   New  Or- 


ie«na;  W.  A.  Walker,  Uloomint;loh,  III. 

759,  7^  761  :  r>r.   E.  B.   Kirk.  Montgomery.  Ala.; 
C.  11    K  .  Yiiunsblowti.  O. 

7«i  :  F.  Edwards.  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Comments  (760):    "Very   pleasin 
^em"— (i.    D;      "Good    key  " 
graceful   key ;    but  the  play 


"— M.  M.;   "A 

P.  ^.    P.;      -Very 
key;    out  tne  piay   is   light  "—A.  C.  W.; 
A   crown-fewel"— J.  G.  L;  "  Excellent  "—A   K.; 
Very  neat        E.  K. 


In   addition    to    those 
Malvern  "  got  755-758. 


reported,    O.  C.   P.   and 


The  Champion  of  the  World. 

Dr  Emmanuel  I.asker  was  born  in  Berlinchen, 
'Germany,  in  i868.  He  began  playing  Chess  at  an 
early  age,  and  when  only  twenty-one  years  old 
he  took  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  Amsterdam 
and  Graz  Tourneys  In  1890,  he  defeated  several 
Masters  at  Chess,  and  took  first  prize  in  the  Lon- 
don Masters' Tourney.    In  the  New  York  Tourney. 


DR.  EMM.\NUEL  LASKER. 

■1893,  he  won  every  game,  and  in  1894  he  secured 
the  title  of  Champion  of  the  World  by  defeating 
the  great  Steinitz,  who  was  the  unbeaten  Champion 
■of  champions  for  over  twenty-seven  years.  Stein- 
itz was  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  match, 
and  another  was  played  in  Moscow,  when  Lasker 
«imply  overwhelmed  the  great  Veteran.  Since 
then  no  one  has  disputed  his  title  of  Champion  of 
the  World.  He  is  Dr.  Lasker.  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Erlangen  University. 

Several  distinguished  Chess-theorists  have  at- 
tempted to  analyze  Lasker's  play,  comparing  it 
-with  that  of  other  great  masters.  We  are  told  that 
he  is  not  as  brilliant  as  Pillsbury  ?/  a/.,  nor  as 
"conservative  "  as  Steinitz,  Tarrasch  and  others  of 
this  school.  The  fact  is,  probably,  that  Lasker  is 
lyasker.  and  his  success  is  the  result  of  marvelous 
accuracy.  It  is  admitted  that  he  is  the  greatest 
•end-game  player  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


THEI}ZYBE» 

IS  THE  EOT  BM^ 


because  it  is  the  only  perfectly  hygienic 
mattress.  Made  of  Kapok,  a  vegetable  fibre 
which  simply  cannot  retain  moisture  nor 
pack  down.   We'll  send  j-ou  an  Ezybed  on 

30  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  pay  all  express  charges  both  waj-s  if 
you  don't  want  to  keep  it.  Will  you  try  it?  A 
beautiful  book  about  beds  free.  Send  for  it. 
THE  A.  A.  BOHNERT  CO.. 

Dept.   G, 

CIoclaMU,  0.  IWILL  YOUl 


IT? 


DON'T  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT-your^seIf 

WRITE  TO-DAY,    So  confident  are  we  that  if  you  try  it  and  learn  of  these  exhilarating 
baths  and  their  marvelous  results,  you  will  never  part  with  It,  that 

rs-WE  SEND  IT  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL*^^ 

To  be  relumed  al  our  expenie,  and  your  money  refunded,  It   not  just  as  ad- 
vertised—and the  best  Cabinet  made.- what  could  be  mora  fair? 

000,000 
SOLD     ANNUALLY. 


QUAKER 


FOLDING  BATH 
CABINET 


SUAUTEED^II'e 


DEatCKIPTION I  — It  is  an  air  tight  rubber  walled 
room  in  which  one  cuuifortably  rests  on  a  chair  and  with  th* 
bead  outside  breathing  pure  air,  enjoys  at  home  for  3e 
each,  all  the  cleansing,  curative,  invigorating  and  purify- 
ing effects  of  the  famous  Turkish,  Ilot  Air,  Uot  Vapor  bathf, 
perfumed  or  medicated  if  desired.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
any  treatment  at  Turkish  Bath  BoomR,  Sanitarinmn  and  Hot 
Springs.  It's  not  a  clieapflimsy  aHaii,  but  tUo  bebt  Cubinet. 
made,  subsiaotial  and  durable.  Finest  goods,  handsomelf 
finished,  has  every  improvement,  real  door  on  hiuges,  heavy 
steel  frame,  galvanized,  best  antiseptic  coverins,  rubber 
lined,  only  Cabinet  large  and  roomy  inside,  plenty  of  room 
for  hot  foot  bath  and  to  sponge  and  towel  the  body  whiU 
THISSSQum^BINtTCuMPLETE,  HfOUCEOTO  $3.50  '°"'^*-  Folds  flat.  1  in.  space.  Easily  carried.  Wt.  10  lb.. 
IlOfV  CAN  YOU  nOlIBT  ITS  MEBIT,  when  Buoh  prominent  people  ao— Rev.  C.  M. 
Keltb,  Kdltor  "Holiness  Advocate  ;"  Congreseman  John  J.  Lentz ;  U.  S.  Senator,  Hon.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew ;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  O.  Hartzell;  Cbas.  Stoddard,  of  "Munsey'a  Magazine;" 
S.  J.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Treas.  Dep't,  Washington  ;  Alice  B.  Btockham,  M.  D.,  Chicago  ;  and 
1,000,000  others  use  and  recommend  It  7 


Thousands  of  Prominent  People  Praise  It. 

tVm.  J.  C  Dal.inoy,  No.  8  E.  Baltimore 
St.,  Baliimore,  Md.,  I'ublisli'-r  •' Methoilist  Proti-s- 
tant,"  writes:  For  Lasrippe,  rheumatism,  kidney 
troubles,  dropsy,  skin  diseaBcs  and  bad  cohis,  I  be- 
lieve the  Quaker  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  discovered. 
I  use  it  weekly.  Know  many  others  who  do  and  have 
yet  to  hear  of  one  who  does  not  praise  its  virtues.  I 
write  this  because  it  has  always  met  my  expectations. 

John  Cartls,  9faIon«,  N.  T.,  says  :  The 
doctors  tolc  me  I  had  the  worst  case  of  .eczema, 
ever  seen.  My  kidneys,  liver  and  heart  were  bad 
and  blood  was  in  awful  shape— your  Quaker  Cabi- 
net has  done  wonders  for  me.  Beats  medicine.  My 
friends  are  surprised  at  my  cure — 1  want  the  agency. 

Jallan   F.    Tanner,    la    Fayette,   la., 

writes:— Your  Quaker  Cabinet  has  cured  me  of  a 
stroke  of  Paralysis  when  the  best  doctors  failed 
to  do  me  any  good. 

IV.  I.  Bro-^vn,  Oxford,  Ohio,  says:  My  father 
was  down  in  bed  for  months  with  rheumatism  ;  this 
Cabinet  did  him  more  good  than  $50.00  worth  of 
medicines. 

Horatio  Page,  M'g'r  "  New  York  Weekly 
Witness,"  and  "Sabbath  Beading,"  writes:  I  most 
heartily  endorse  your  Quaker  Cabinet.  It  cured  a 
bad  case  of  rheumatism  with  which  I  had  been 
afflicted  for  years.  It  paid  for  itself  in  a  week. 
Should  be  in  every  home. 

Simon  TompUlns,  a  retired  capitalist  of 
Cohimbus,  C,  1031  E.  Broad  Street,  says:  I  am 
satisfied  it  saved  my  life.  I  was  down  with  a  danger- 
ous case  of  pneumonia  and  its  use  promptly  cured 
me. 

John  "W.  Prltchard,  Editor  "Christian  Na- 
tion," New  York  City,  writes:  This  Cabinet  Bath  is 
refreshing  and  invigorating  to  a  degree  surprising, 
and  is  iu  fact,  "  Tired  Natures  Sweet  Bestorer." 

O.  C.  Smith,  Clerk  Board  of  Health,  Mount 
Healthy,  0.,  says  :  Since  using  this  Cabinet  my  ca- 
tarrh, asthma  and  other  troubles  with  which  I  have 
been  afflicted  for  20  years,  have  not  returned.  Worth 
$1,000.00  tome.  I  have  sold  120  Cabinets  and  many 
of  my  customers  have  cured  Lagrippe,  measles, 
croup,  kidney  troubles,  eczema,  blood  and  skin  dis- 
eases, diabetes;  in  fact,  almost  every  ailment,  and  all 
are  delighted  with  the  Cabinet.  My  wife  finds  it  ex- 
cellent for  ailments  peculiar  to  her  sex  and  invalu- 
able for  our  children. 

Rev.  Frea.  »,  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  says : 
This  Cabinet  did  my  wife  more  good  in  five  weeka 
than  three  years  of  doctoring  and  a  fortune  spent 
at  Hot  Springs  and  health  resorts.  Cured  her  of 
female  weakness,  nervousness,  as  well  as  kidney 
troubles  and  dropsy, with  which  she  had  long  suffered. 
It  is  a  God  sent  blessing  to  humanity. 

Prof.  Alden,  Ft.  Thomas.  Ky.,  says:  No  man 
with  $3.50  in  his  pocket,  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  grand  invention.  He  owes  it  to  his  family  and 
children. 

ODirPI  AI~^®'®''' *^®  *-'''^^''^^' ''"''  wish,  send  ua 
or LUIHL  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  it  to  your  ex- 
press office,  subject  to  examination.  If  per- 
fectly satisfied,  pay  express  agent  the  balance.  We 
carry  10,000  Cabinets  in  stock  and  ship  by  express 
same  day  your  order  is  received.  Eemit  by  Bank 
Draft,  Express  Money  Order,  P.  0.  Money  Order, 
Certified  Check  or  Registered  Letter. 


AGENTS,  SALESMEN,  MANAGERS  WANTED-7v^-«K^l?t  Torfr" 


THE  O'Vl.Y  K.4.THS  that  PRESEBVK 
HKALTH.  HKKVKXT  C'oldH,  Fevers,  l.»- 
s:rippe  and  Mlsease.  Makeclear  sKin,  pare 
blood,  strone  nerves,  clear  brain.  Iiealth  j- 
bodies.  9Iake  you  sleep  sound.  Beau- 
tify complexion. 

WE  POSITIVELY  CUARANTCE  RESULTS. 

1,000,000  users,  27,000  physicians  recommend  the 
Quaker,  and  It  ^vill  cure  Xervous  Troubles, 
and  Debility,  ^Sleeplessness,  Obesity,  I.a- 
grippe,  ^'euraleia. 

tJlIItKS  ItllKUMATISM— CWe  have  of- 
ered  for  5  years  a  standings  reward  of 
Si.lO.OO  for  a  case  not  relieved.)  Cures 
AVonian's  Troubles,  Headache,  Oout, 
Vilex,  I>ropsy,  Diabetes,  Blood  and  tSkln 
Diseases,  liiver  and  Kidney  Troubles. 
So  Simple  to  Operate. 
Before  retiring,  light  stove, 
step  in  Cabinet,  close  and  fas- 
ten door,  sit  down  and  you  en- 
joy a  temperature  of  100°  to 
150°  F.  according  to  how  you 
regulate  stove.  All  done  in 
one  minute.  Stay  in  from 
15  to  30  minutes — open  top  cur- 
tains, cool  off  gradually  while 
you  sponge  and  towel  the 
body.  Impossible  to  catch 
cold  or  weaken  the  system. 
Perfectly  safe  and  harmless. 

SOAP  and  WATEK  simply 
washes  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
while  Vapor  baths  opens  the 
5,000,000  pores  all  over  the 
body,  stimulating  the  sweat 
glands,  washing  out  all  the 
poisons  in  the  blood,  and  tna 
impure  acids,  salts, etc.,  which 
if     retained    overwork    and 

weaken  the  heart,  kidneys,  lungs,  liver,  causing  dia- 
ease,  debility  and  slutrgishness. 

IT  WILL  CURE  A  HARD  COLD  often  with  one 
bath,    and   prevent  Lagrippe,    Fevers,   Pneumonia, 
Lung  Fever,  Asthma.     Is  really  a  household  necei- 
sity.    With  the  Cabinet  if  desired,  is  a 
HEAD  AND  C0]»IP1,EX10N 

STEADUXG  ATTACHMENT, 
(the  best  ever  offered)  in  which  the  head,  face  and 
neck  is  given  the  same  vapor  treatment  as  the  body. 
Makes  clear  skin,  be.autiful  complexion,  cures  and 
prevents  pimples,  blotches,  blackheads,  skin  erup- 
tions and  diseases.  Invaluable  for  Asthma,  Catarrh 
and  Bronchitis. 

We're  an  old  firm,  responsible.  Capital  glOO,- 
000.00,  do  just  as  we  agree,  are  the  largest  and 
oldest  manufacturers  of  Bath  Cabinets  in  the  World. 

For  60       Style     1903, 
DAYS.       our  SS.OO 

Quaker  Cabinet,  complete  with  best  Heater,  Medi- 
cine and  Vaporizing  Pan  and  100  page  $2.00  "  Health 
and  Beauty"  book,  only  $3.50. 

Style  1904,  our  SIO.OO— finest  and  best  double 
walled  Cabinet  complete,  only  ^6.IO.  $1.00  Head 
Steamer  attachment,  only  65  cents. 

for  full  information  and 
our    valnabie    book 

free.  Also  testimonials  from  thousands  of  users. 
Or,  better  still,  order  a  Cabinet.  You  won't  be  dis- 
appointed as  we  guarantee  every  one  and  refund 
price  paid  after  30  davs  use,  if  iM.t  jrst  as  represented. 

em-  DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  ANY  WAY. 

BIO 


This  910.00  Double 

Walled  Quaker 

Cabinet  complete, 

BEI>UCEDtoi»6.10 

Our  Finest  and  Bast 


PRICES  REDUCED 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


-  .  .  .. —  „„....^   „.    to  open 

offices  or  parlors,  to  appoint  agents  or  travel.  A  wonderful  seller.  Enormous  demand  right  in  yonr  lo- 
cality. You  supply  it.  Most  liberal  terms  and  commissions.  Plenty  good  territory.  Be  vour  own 
bn"'.  Anv  enersptic  man  or  woman  cnn  make  $5  00  to  $10  00  clear  daily.  Write  for  our  SRECIAI4 
1903  PROPOSITION,  NEW  PLAN,  TEB9IS,  Etc.,  FBEE. 

A  SPIiENI>Il> 
3L3IAS  GIFT. 


The  World  M'f'g  Co.,  essWorld  B'id'g,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Christmas  in  Narragansett 


A   story. 
'■ib  cents. 


12nio,  Cloth,    29.3    pp.,    $1.00;    Paper. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls   Companv,  Pubs.,  New  York 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE. 

David  H.  Wheeler,  D.D.,LL.D 
Funk  &  AVagrnalls  Company,  New  York 


A     series     of  do- 

liRhtful  Essays  by 

Cloth, $100.  Paper. 25ct«, 
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An  End-Game  Masterpiece. 

The  fiillowinji,  game  between  Waller  Penn 
Shipley  ami  Kinmanuel  Lasker  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  end-game  play.  .Shipley  won  Laskei  's 
Queen  for  Hishopand  Rook,  and  several  members 
of  Uie  FianUlin  Club  believed  that  the  Philadel- 
plii.i  man  could  win,  or,  at  any  rate,  draw  ;  but 
the  marvelous  end-game  play  of  Lasker  forced  a 


liny  Lopez.. 


siiiri.'EV. 
il'/i.lt-. 
I  P— K  4 
3  kt  — Iv  B  3 
3B-Kt  5 

4Kt-i;3 

5  Castles 

6  Kt— K  2 

7  1!  X  Kt  ch 

9  Kt     Kt :; 
lo  P-<J  4  '<-) 
n  Kt  X  P 
MKt-K5(d) 

13  <)  X  Kt 

14  H     Q2(e) 

15  K  R-K  sq 

(0 

16  Q     K  2 
•7^-0  3 

18  K      R  sq 

19  Kt-  H  5 
«oU— Kt3 
«i  P  X  H 

•2  R  X  R  (I) 

t4  P-K   Kt4 
.5  P-K  R  3 

■6  P  X  P 

t7  R-K.  Kt  sq 

CO 
s8  K — Ki  2 
KjP  X  P 

30  K-B  sq  ch 

31  (,)-<.)  5  ch 
3»  R— Kt  2 

33  1^— 1^  2 

34  K  —  K  sq 
35Q-Kt8 


I.ASKKR. 

lil.ick. 
P-K  4 
Kt-i^  B  3 
Kt  -H  3 
H-Kt5 
P~Q  3  (a) 
P-y  I<3(b) 
P  X  B 
B-Q  n  4 
B-Kt  3 
P  X  P 
P.     Q  2 
Kt  X  Kt 

g— K  2 

Castles 
P-li  3  (g) 

g— B  2 

K  R— K  sq 

I'-g  B  4 

p  K5 

B  X  Kt 
R     K  4  (h) 
BP  X  R 
R     K  Hsq 
P— K  R  4 
P  X  P 

P-K.  KtsCj) 
(J— R  2  ch 

P  X  P 
Rx  P 
K-B  2 
K-B  3  (1) 
g-R  8ch (m) 
g-R4ch(n) 

P-K  5 
K-K  4 


SHll'I.EY. 

White. 
36  B— B4  ch  R 
,7  R-Ki  5ch  g 
38  (^  x  g  ch  K 
j9  (^)-Kt  7  ch  K 
40  ()-Kt  8  ch  K 
,.  P  Kt  3(P)H 
,2  P  X  P  P- 

43  (i~(i  R  8  P- 

(q) 
44P-QB4    K 
,5  P  X  P  R 

46  Q-H  6        K 

47  g— K.  4  ch  K 

48  g— R  sq      R 

49  g  — Kt  sq     K 

50  g-R  sq  ch   R 

51  g-B  sq  ch  K 


I.ASKER. 

lilack. 
X  B  (o) 
X  R 
-B4 
-U4 
B4 
X  P 

-R4 


g-g  sq  ch   K 
^-Kt  4      ■" 


I!— - 


5.'  K— (.)  sq 

55  Q  t  P  P 

56  g-K  sq  ch  K 

57  K-B  sq       R 

58  g-g  sq  ch  K 
59Q-Q3Ch  K 
60  g— R  6  P 
6i  g-Kt  6  ch  K 

62  g— Kt  5  R 

63  g-R  6  B 

64  K— g  sq  R 

65  K-K  sq  R 

66  Q-K  6  B- 
67K-Osq 

68  g— K  Kt6  B 

69  K— K  2        P 

70  Resigns 


-Q  5  (r) 
X  P 

-<J  "  4 

-g6 
-H7 

—  H  6 

—  Kt  7(-i) 
X  P 
-Kts 
X  Pel) 

Q  5  (t) 

B4 

-Rs 

KB  7 
— R6 
-Kt5 

Rs 

R6 

QKt7 
-K6ch 
-Q7ch 

-Us 

-Ktsch 
-R6 


(.Notes  bv  H'.  P.  Shipley  in  The  American  Chess- 
Weekly,  and  G.  Reiclienn  in  The  North  American.') 

(a)  Dr.  Lasker  prefers  s  P-Q  .1  'o  the  more 
usual  move,  Castles,  it  giving  Black  more  scope. 
In  some  variations  Black  is  not  compelled  to  castle 
on  tlie  King's  side  at  all.     (S.) 

(b)  If  Kt  X  P,  White  would  recoup  himself  by 
7  P-B  3  and  8  g-R  4.     (R.) 

(c)  White  now  gains  ;a|move  over  the  ordinary 
attack  ill  this  opening,  as  he  can  play  P— Q  4.  with- 
out the  preliminary  move,  P— Q  3      (S.) 

(d)  The  latent  power  of  Black's  Queen's  wing  is 
great,  and  this  is  a  bid  for  simplification.     CR) 

(e)  .\  verv  interesting  venture  would  have  been 
14  B  Kt  5,'  Q— K  4  ;  15  P— K  B  4,  B  x  Kt  ch  ;  16 
K     R  sq.  eic.     (R.) 

(f)  If  g  R— K  sq,  with  a  view  of  playing  later 
P-  K  B  ^,  Black  replies  15  P— Q  B  4,  and  afterward 

B-Kt  4,  etc.     (S.) 

(g)  One  of  the  moves  that  generally  makes  the 
adversary  w  ipe  his  glasses.     (R.) 

(h)  All  plaved  in  Lasker's  accurate  sly^le. 
White  can  noi  play  Q -B  3  on  account  of  22.., 
Q    Q4.     (S.; 

(i)  .A.  fault.  Belter  was  Q— B  3,  and  on  Black 
doubling  Ks,  B     K  3.     (R.) 

(J)  This  Pawn-play  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  (R.) 

(k)  White  could  now  have  obained,  at  least,  a 
Draw  by  27  B-R  6.     (S.)     B-R6isbest.     (R.J 

(1)  Had  Black  played  31..,  K-K  2,  then  32  B— Kt 
5  ch,  lo  be  followed  in  most  cases  by  33  B — R  4,  as 
the  g  could  not  safely  capture  the  B.     CS.) 

(tn)  Dr.  Lasker  afterward  said  that  he  should 
have  played  Q    R  6,  with  a  win  in  hand.     (R.) 

(n)  Black  can  not  play  33..,  R  x  P  ch,  because 
White  captures  the  R  with  a  check.     (S.) 

(o)  Black  can  not  capture  with  K  on  account  of 
Q  -K13  mate,  and  if  the  K  retreat.s,  White  can 
at  least  Draw  by  perpetual  check.    (S.) 

(pi  Should  have  plaved  Q  -  Q  B  8,  and  secured 
the  R  P.     (,R  ) 

(q1  At  this  point  I  considered  the  move  Q— Q  B8, 
but  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  apparent  force 
of  Black's  replv  R-B  6.    From  now  on  the  ending 


THROUGH  HELL 


WITM 


BY       *^  ^"V^  'ji^^K 
A   HUMOROUS  CLASSIC. 

It  is  all  very  laughable,  very  true,  aiul  altosietUer  artis- 
tic.   Done  in  a  new  vein.    144  drawiuss,  60  Cantos.    To 
be  had  at  a  1  Book  Shops  or  sent  ou  receipt  of  $1.50  and 
14  cents  rxta  for  jiostajre. 
ZIMMERMAN'S,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Before  You 
Forget  It 

write  to  me  and  you  will  learn  how  I  clianpe  the 
habit  of  forgetting  into  tiic  Art  of  Re- 
membering. 

I  shoiilcl  like  to  liave  you  own  and  read  a  copy 
of  my  Booklet  on  tliis  interesting  and  important 
subject.     Sent  free. 

I  shall  also  prove  that  my  successful 
system  of 

Memory  Training 

can  be  of  value  to  you  eacti  day  of  your  life.  The  part  a  good  memory  can  play  in 
one's  life  is  altogether  too  important  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone.  Vou  shall  never 
know  the  value  of  remembering  names  and  the  details  of  everyday  occurrence  in  your 
business  or  social  life  until  you  have  a  good  memory.  Write  me  and  I  will  send  you  the 
endorsements  of  men  and  women  in  various  walks  in  life  who  have  taken  and  profited  by 
this  course.  Instruction  individual,  adapted  to  your  needs.  Price  very  low  for  a  short 
time  yet. 

Write   postal  today— before    you    forget    it— and    get    free  Booklet  and  full 
particulars.     Address 

150  Bass  Block,     D.  F.  llRBA^^S,     Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  t.  S.  A. 


A  most  attractive  book 

(Just  Published) 

"Two  on  Their  Travels" 

By  Hrs.  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN 

The  •♦  TWO  "  are  the  author  and  traveler  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  and  his 
newly-wedded  wife  on  a  honeymoon  trip  "  out  to  the  East,"  charmingly  described 
by  the  bride,  who  is  also  an  artist,  and  has  illustrated  the  book  with  a  hundrwd 
bright,  humorous,  effective  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  impressionist  views  ia  color. 
VVith  a  light  conversational  style,  Mrs.  Colquhoun  hits  off  the  comical  traits  of 
everything  she  saw.  Some  of  the  freshest  sketches  have  to  do  with  the  Philippine 
Islands  since  the  American  conquest.  She  likes  Japan,  but  is  depressed  by 
Dutch  Borneo.     Her  hints  to  ladies  intending  to  travel  in  the  East  will  be  usefuL 

1  Vol.   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Illustrated.   Price  $2.50  net  (postage  15  cts.) 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  ■'^2.6^,  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  156  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  ixirtalile  IflO  camllc  nowtr  liirht  rost- 
iiiKciil,  2  cts.  l>i.r  wwk.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gns.  IJriiJrlitcrthan  eltK-tricity  or 
acetylene  and  clu-aiHT  than  kerosene.  N^ 
Dirt.  NoGrr»«c.  No  Odor.  Over  100  Ktylea. 
I.iirlitcd  instantly  witli  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted,  .i^nu  Waolcd  Kirrrnher* 

THE   "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5lh  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


FREE 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 

readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

Good  for  30  ilays 


.\  Beautiful  Imported  China  Tea  Si  t  (56  jneces),  or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Laiup,  Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I-'HKK  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  ot  our  New  Crop  Tea.  GOc.  a  lb.,  or  201l)s.  ot  Great 
American  BakinjtPowder,  45c.  a  lb.  Thisadvertiscuient 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  t^tore. 

THE   GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


fv^''::.T^R°^°''''j 


core  Write  for  Boo';  «nd  Si>eoi'l  "tr 

rnbL  MOMKliN  ASTROl.OUV   Pill.  CO 
S180.  Metropolitan  Butldlnn:, 


FREE 

1  Madison  .Ave..  New  York 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wish  to  increase  their  weight — thus  pcrfcctinjr  eymnietry  of 
pcrsoD— should  read  Dr.  Riv&rd's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Thinneu 
or  Emaciation:  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  how  the  weicht  can  be  increased  10  to  ".'S  pounds— quickl), 
surely,  safely— at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  4c  posta^. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARO  CO.  DETROIT,  rUCH. 


Readers  of  Thb  Litkrarv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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'!iiler(ul  accuracy  by  the  World's 

I'  ' 

<k  »».     (R   ) 

V\ „  ^ ''lie    Wiiii  line  uf  the    .•  ■  r.i  • 

•-h*««-treatii  we  ever  tiail.     (Kj 

Lasker  in  Chicago. 

On  November  is,  the  Champion  played  simul 
IIS  of  the  Chicago  r 
•  three  ({ames  of  > 
lwut;amca<>(  I  iietkcis,  wiiinin>{  seventeen  i;anit:^  I 
■of   Chess,    drawing   four,   and   losing   two.      The 
Checker-game*  were  Draws      One  of  the  players 
«rbo  beat  the  Champion  is  a  woman.     We  give  her 
^me : 


LASKER. 

.P— K4 

2  r— K  B4 

?  P  X  O  P 
«  Kt-Q  B  3 
5  B-H  4 
6P-O4 
7QxT> 
8  Kt     K  3 

Q   B-(J   2{b) 

10  Kt—  K  4 

11  Kt  X  K(d) 

12  Kl  X  K 
I3li  X  Kt 


MRS  F.W.LVNN 

Black. 
P-K4 

P^^4(a) 

Kt-K^B  3 
B-Q  K  4 
P  X  P  c^«  pas. 
Castles 
R     Ksq 
Kt-Kt  5  (c) 
B     K  B  4 
K  X  0 
Kt— K  6(e) 
R  X  B 


LASKER. 
tthltt. 

14  K-Ba 
.5  J:-Kt  j^ 
i6  Kt-Q  B  3 

17  K  —  B  sq 

18  P-K  Kt  4 

19  P-K  R  3 
-•o  R— R  2 
21  K — Kt  sq 
23  K  — R  sq 

23  P-Q  6 

24  P  X  R 

25  R  X  Kt 

26  Resigns. 


MRS.F.W.LVNN 

Black. 
R-K  2 
P-g  B3 
Q-Kt  3ch 
Kt-Q  2 

g    K  6 

0  R-K  sq 
g-B6ch 
Q— Kt  6ch 
Kt  -H  4 
Kt  X  Kt 
Kt-B  7  ch 
QxR 


Notes. 

(a)  The  counter-gambit. 

(b)  With  the  intention  to  Castle  (Q  R). 

(c)  N'otice  the  effect  of  this  move. 

(d)  Must  lose  something,  therefore  he  elects  to 
sjive  his  Queen  for  two  pieces. 

(e)  Very  forceful. 

Chess-Nuts. 

We  have  received  lately  many  letters  request- 
ing us  to  give  explanation  of  problem-notation, 
and  other  subjects  treated  m  our  little  book, 
"First  Steps  in  Chess."  The  price  is  lo  cents,  and 
will  give  you  just  what  you  need  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  problem-solution. 

The  second  volume  of  Mordacai  Morgan's  great 
T-ook,  "  The  Chess-Digest,"  is  now  ready.  We 
.vill  give  fuller  notice  of  this  monumental  work  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  space. 


JOHN/^ 

FISKE'S 

WORKS 


Two  Fiske  Pamphlets 
will  be  Sent  FREE 

The  first  contains  portrait  of  Prof.  Fiske 
and  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  second  contains  reproductions  of 
many  of  the  historical  engravings, 
portraits,  fac -similes  of  manuscripts, 
rare  maps,  etc.,  with  which  this  edition 
is  handsomely  illustrated. 


Setid  postal  card  to 

Houghton,  Mifflin  ^  Co. 

85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  :  4  Park  St.,  Boston 
378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


^ 


BOOKS    OF    UNUSUAL    INTEREST 


Dante  and  His  Time 

By  Karl  Fed  em 

An  authoritative  zvork  by  a  distinguished  Dante  scholar, 
shozving  the  great  Italian  as  a  figure  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  his  time.      Net  $2.00. 

Letters  From  Egypt 

By  Lady  Duff  Gordon 
Introduction  by  George  Meredith 

A  classic  series  of  letters  by  om  of  the  most  hrilliant 
women  of  her  time.  The  introduction  is  charmingly 
characteristic  and  sympathetic.      Net,  $2.^0. 


Jeanne  d'Arc 


Hogarth 


Edited  by  T,  Douglas  Murray 

A  unique  volume,  being  translations  from  ihe  Latin  records 
of  the  '*  Maid's^'  trials.  The  only  known  biography  given 
under  oath.      Net,  SS-00. 


Memoir  by  c/iustin  Dobson 

Critical  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Amstrong 

A  sumptuous  complete  volume.       Magnificently  illustrated 

with  over  seventy  plates.     Imperial  quarto.     Net,  $2^.00. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  $1 20-00. 


MCCLURE,    PHILLIPS    &    CO.,   NEW   YORK 


II 


ChoBper    Than    Coal  ¥  \ 

Here's  a  new  invention  that  will  solve  the  heating  problem — the 

ECONOMIC    GAS    STOVE, 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  gas  is  superheated,  causing  it  to  expand 
before  being  fed  through  the  burner.  This  secures  the  consumption  of  all  the 
products  of  combustion,  using  25,'?  less  gas  than  the  best  of  other  gas  heaters. 
Besides,  the  flame  is  zyi  times  hotter — so  that  it  bums  less  tlian  one-third 
the  gas  required  by  other  stoves. 


Saves     Two-thirds     Your    Fuel     Biiim 

Has  Bunsen  Burner.  Handsome  in  appearance.  Weighs  but  10 J^  lbs. 
Attaches  to  any  gas  jet.  Bums  natural  or  artificial  gas.  Ab- 
solutely odorless.  Price,  $$  (securely  crated).  Your  money 
back  if  upon  trial  it  does  not  prove  all  we  claim.  Order  now. 
Pamphlet  Free. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  CO., 

121a  Unity  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 


At  yotir 
dab  or  dealer's 


The 

E^gyptian 

Cigarette 

qf^  QijSLlity 

AROMATIC    DELICACY- 
MILDNESS— PURITY 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  w)ien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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¥>•       1^1^       ^       ±1  lijr  M  I  Bv  CHARLES  GODFRF.Y  LELAND,  F.R.S.L. 

l\uLoskapj  the  Master\      a  ,. john  ivmhv ikincf  p„d 

And   Other   Algonkin    Legends   and    Poems 


M.A. 


A  book  of  Indian  poems,  songs,  animal 
stories,  witchcraft,  and  folk-lore.  Met- 
rically translated  from  the  original  Pas- 
samaquoddy,  Micmic,  and  other  Indian 
sources.  Full  of  humor,  fantasy,  and 
romance. 

Illustrated  with  half-tones  by  F. 
Berkeley  Smith  ;  ten  quaint  birch-bark 
tracings  by  Mr.  Leland  after  Indian 
designs  ;  frontispiece  in  colors  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming. 


Thr  Suit,  New  York 
folk-lore  matter." 
Handsoiuely  ]>riiiti-<I  and  Round.     12mo,  Cloth.    S2.00  net  ;  by  Mall.  88.17 


.Mai/  anil  Kj-prrM,  New  \ork  :  "  Ap-irl  from  iu 
interest  a5  3  rontribu'.ion  toour  knortlcilf.'r  <i(  Imlbn  folk- 
lore, tills  ^jook  deserves  notice  for  llic  ;■  '  iic 
of  the  stories  It  contains.  There  is  iiii.i  fa 
liich  form,  .ind  appreciative  love  of  the  licautics  ol  nature, 
llic  understanding  that  is  bom  of  life  close  to  her  wonden, 
and  often  a  sunny  humor.  In  the  folk-lore  of  the  world 
these  Algonquin  k\~end3  and  lyrics  will  not  stand  lact. 
Their  translators  have  well  earned  their  right  to  a  word 
of  hearty  thanks." 

ItfiHliiinjlon  TimfM:    "The   quaint  charm  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  can  not  be  appreciated  without  carelu) 
perusal." 
"The  book  is  an  acceptable  presentation  of  important 


71^  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto 


B  Y  II  U  T  C  H  I  N  S   H  A  PG  O  O  D 


Appreciative  studies  and  pictures  of  life,  customs,  institutions,  and  types  of  character  in  the  celebrated  Elast  Side 
-7    Jewish  Quarter  of  New  York.     Illustrated  with  many  drawings  from  life  by  Jacob  Epstein, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  the  Ghetto. 

There  is  a  singular  fascination  in  the  numerous 


Tlie  Sun,  New  York,  says  :  "  The  book  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  work, 
drawings  from  life.  .  .  .  They  are  speaking 
pictures  full  of  tlie  color  and  the  essence  of 
their  subjects.  .  .  .  We  should  like  to  say 
more  of  the  work,  but  we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  unusual,  an 
instructive  and  an  interesting  book." 


Abrnhatn  Ca7ian,  Author  of  "Yekl", 
and  one  of  the  Ghetto's  most  prominent 
novelists  :  "  Mr.  Hutchins  Hapgood  is  the 
only  Gentile  who  knows  and  understands 
the  spirit  of  tlic  Ghetto.  He  has  studied  it 
at  close  range,  and  the  result  of  his  studies  is 
a  charming  picture,  which  is  sure  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike." 

Handsomely  Printed  and  Bonnd.      12uio,    Cloth,  81.35  net ; 
by  Mail,  81.50 

The  Needle's  Eye 

By  FLORENCE  MORSE  KINGSLEY 

A  remarkable  story  of  modern  American  life 
of  many  phases.  The  scenes  alternate  be- 
tween country  and  city.  Many  of  the  situa- 
tions in  the  novel  are  exceedingly  dramatic.  ^ 
Others  sparkle  with  genuine  humor  or  glow 
with  tender  pathos.  This  is  a  story  to  make 
people  laugh,  cry,  and  think. 


Love  and  the 
Soul  Hunters 


Bv  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES 
(Mr-:,  Craigie) 


rft> 


TtieEpworth  ffpra/c/,  Chicago  :  "Mrs.  Kingsley  is  a  most 
fascinating  story  teller,  and  her  book  has  many  interesting  char- 
acters and  dramatic  scenes." 

Tlie  St.  J'aul  Pioncrr-Press :  "  It  is  wTitten  with  a  peculiar 
magnetic  power  which  holds    the  reader  so    long  as  the  store's   current  flows." 
ISmo,  Cloth.    Illustrated.     Price,  81.50,  Post-paid 


JOHN  OUVff  HOBBES 


T/ie    >>!<•  I'ork  Tribune:    "'Love  and  tlie 

Soul  Hunters '   is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books 

published  in  a   long   time ;    rt  is  full  of  the  clever 

dialog  which  the  author  knows  so  well  how  to  invent, 

but  it  is  suffused  \vi;h  a  grave  tenderness,  and,  from 

beginning  to  end,  envelops  the  reader  in  a  thoughtful 
atmosphere. .  .  .  The  author's 
art  is  exercised  wiJi  peculiar 
delicacy  and  effect. .  .  .  Every 
page  is  rich   in    these  little 

touches,  tlie  little  half-lights  and  suggestions  which  reflect  not  so 
much  the  practised  as  tlie  instinctively  skilful  hand.  '  Love  and 
tlie  Soul  Hunters  '  is  a  book  for  mature  men  and  women.  To  such 
readers  it  must  bring  a  keen  pleasure,  touching  them  by  the  insight 
into  human  nature  which  it  illustrates,  and  diverting  them  with  its 
witty  intellectuality." 

liritish  WvflcUj  :  "  This  is  a  tender  and  l>eautiful  love  stor\'. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Craigie  has  treated  it  with  an  originality  and  sparkling 
wit  which  carry  the  reader  delightedly  to  the  end." 

Thf  \oir  Yoric  Thncs  :  "  The  daintiness  and  sparkle  of  her 
work  are  indisputable." 

The  London  Times:  "  Here  is  a  touch  of  the  artist,  nervous, 
brilliant,  at  once  delicate  and  strong.  Every  speech  lives  and  glows." 


By  W.M.   ORDWAY 
PARTRIDGE,  Sculptor 


Nathan  Hale 

IFitk  Foreword  by  George  Cary  Eggleston 

A  new  and  graphic  story  of  Nathan  Hale's  life  with  special 
reference  to  his  character  and  its  lessons  to  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Americans. 

Photogravure /rontispiecc  ajni  i$/ul!-f>age  illuslraiioiis  by  W.  J!.  Leigh 
12ino,  Cloth,  Deckle  £dgres.  Gilt  Top.     Sl.OOnet;   by  Mail,  SI.  10 


Krening  Sun,  New-  York  : 
'  This  story,  in  general  cleverness, 
in  characterization,  and  in  grasp, 
is  easily  the  best  thing  that  Mrs.  Craigie  has  done." 
12nio,  Cloth.     Price,  81. 50  Post-paid 

^' Black  Cat  Club 

Bv  J.  D.  CORROTHERS 

Studies  of  darky  society,  presenting  cap- 
tivating bits  of  negro  folk-lore,  stories  of 
ghosts,  hoodoos,  'possum  hunts,  love- 
making,  slavery,  etc. 

Loiiisrille   Courier-Journal :    "  There  is  a 
laugh  on  every  page." 

12mo,  Cloth.     Silhouette  Illustrations  bv  J. 
81.00  net  ;  by  .Mail,  81.10* 


K.  Bryana. 


Readers  of  The  Litkraky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Tarry  Thou   Till  I  Come 

Hy  GtUKGE  CROLV 

IntioJuctton  ly  ut>i.  Li-u>  U'alliue.     20  Full-Page    Drawings   by    T.    de    Thuhtmp,    Including 

a  ISeauti/ul  Frontispiece  in  Colon. 

Hooklover'a  Library  JtiilUtin  ;  "  The  intensity  and  majesty  of  this  book  are  almost  indescri- 
bable It  IS  a  sweeping  torrent  in  thought  and  expression— of  passion,  love,  remorse,  adventure,  treachery, 
bloody  conflict,  nudnesi  and  portrayals  of  wonders  in  tlie  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath — the 
gloriuus  imaginings  of  a  lofty  mind,  at  once  philosophic  and  poetic." 

MinneajHilia  Jouruul :  "  For  beauty  of  descri|)tion  the  book  is  unequaled.  All  through  the 
story  there  are  passages  in  which  jewels  of  thoughts  are  introduced;  scintillations  from  Salathiel's 
philosophy  of  life." 

JSrooklijn  Eagle:  "  Nothing  more  graphic  has  ever  burst  from  a  red-hot  inspiration.  It  never 
has  a  dull  page.  Is  a  gallery  of  wondrous  pen  pictures,  it  can  be  opened  again  and  again.  Itissuper- 
fjnely  produced," 


ISuio,  Cloth,  $1.40 
post  ■  paid  ;  Uoli- 
day    Kditiou.       16 


photogravures  In  tluts,  'i  Vols^  »4.00,  poot-pald 


The  I^ustler 


A  thrilling  story  of  Love  and  Adventure  in 
the  Western  Cattle  Country. 

By  FR.\.NCES  McELRATH 

Thf  .EWi»i(/»;fi.«f,  New  York:  "A  wideawake  and  breezy 
novel  of  western  life  based  upon  the  historic  incident  of  the 
'  Rustler  War  '  in  Wyoming.  It  will  hold  the  reader's  interest 
to  the  end." 

Itroolilijn  Daily  Eagle:  "One  of  the  best  stories  that 
has  been  written  about  the  famous  gang  of  outlaws  which  not  many 
years  agn  terrorized  Wyoming  and  Montana  from  their  impreg- 
nable stron'-;hold  known  as  '  Hole-in-the-wall.'  " 

Tlie  World,  New  York:    "  Her  book  is  of  real  men,  real 
women,  and  of  the  great  ranges  as  they  are.      It  is  a  novel  of  genuine  American  interest." 
13mo,     Cloth.       lUastratioiis    liy    Edwin    Willard   Deming.       Trice,    SI. 30  net ; 

by  Mail,  »1.34. 


The  Ileal  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Racy  sketches  of  the  innermost  life  and  characters 
of  the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris — its  grisettes,  stu- 
dents, balls,  models,  etc.  Water-color  Frontispiece 
by  F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith;  ioo  original  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  and  two  caricatures 
in  color  by  the  celebrated  French  caricaturist  Sancha. 
Ernest  Tlioinpson  Seton  :  "  A  true  picture  of  the  Latin 
Quarter." 

President  Frederick  JHelman,  National  Academy  De- 
sign: "Makes  the  Latin  Quarter  very  real,  and  still  invests  it 
with  interest  and  charm." 

Price,  igil.SO  net  ;  by  Mail,  81.33 
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Under  My  Own  Roof 


By 

ADELAIDE  L.  ROUSE 


The  story  of  a  bachelor  woman,  who,  after  years  of  boarding-house  misery,  satisfies 
a  yearning  for  her  own  roof -tree,  plans  and  builds  an  ideal  home,  tends  her  garden,  and 
finally  renews  an  old  heart  longing. 

Chicago  Jiecord-Uerald  :  "It  has  been  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  with  such  delicate  style, 
such  purling  sunny  humor,  such  sound  hearted  wholesomeness  of  sentiment  as  will  surely  give  '  Under  My  Own 
Roof  '  permanency  in  good  literature." 


13mo,   Cloth.      Illnstrated.      Price,    itil.20 


1  tlG    »jflf/2CZflcSREv.Z.GRENELL 
I.  of  "  The  Hour-Glass  Stories."    A  beautiful  lit- 
tle idyl  of  sacred  storj' about  the  sandals  of  Christ. 

The  Philadelphia  Times:  "  A  pretty  legend  and  one  en- 
tirely worthy  of  a  place  in  the  series  of  little  books  so  well  cal- 
culated to  occupy  an  idla  hour." 


TheHounGlass  Stories 

Bhe  Herr  Doctor 


Dainty  12mos,  Illustrated, 
OrnamentalCovers,  Price 
40c.  net,  by  Mail  45c. 


By  ROBERT  MACDONALD 
IV.  of  "  The  Hour-Glass  Stories." 

Minneapolis  Times ;  "  A  crisp,  dainty  story  of  the 
schemes  and  pretty  wiles  by  which  a  traveling  American  heiress 
wins  and  is  won  by  a  German  nobleman." 


The  Courtship  of 
Sweet  Anne  Page 

By  ELLEN  V.  TALBOT 

II.  of  "  The  Hour-Glass  Stories."  A  brisk 
little  story  of  the  courtship  of  Sweet  Anne 
Page  by  three  rival  lovers. 

Minneapolis  Times:  "The  story  is  told  with  a 
delicate  and  fresh  fancy  that  gives  a  daintiness  to  this 
frolicsome  maiden  not  found  in  Shakespeare's  version." 


6^e  Transfiguration 
of  Miss  Philura 

By  FLORENCE  M.  KINGSLEY 

III.  of  "  The  Hour-Gla.ss  Stories."  An  en- 
tertaining story  quite  out  of  the  common, 
woven  around  the  "  New  Thought." 

Standard-  Un  ion,  Brooklyn:  "  A  clever,  sprightly 
story,  written  in  Mrs.  Kingsley's  happiest  vein." 

Tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle:"\&cy  bright  and  captivating. 


Readers  of  The  Lftkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A    Selection   of    Popular    Books    Good    for    Holidavs    and    other    Days, 
Recently     Published     by     Punk    8c    Wagnalls     Company,     New    York 


—  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom 

The  only  complete  and  authoritative  account  of  the  Boer  war  from  the  IJoer  side. 

By    MICHAEL    DAVITT 

v.  S.  Senator  William  K,  Mason:  "  It  must  be  attractive  to  every  lover  of  juntice  and 
liberty  because  it  U  written  of  the  Boer«,  the  bravest  nation  of  all  history,  by  Michael  I>aviit,one 
of  the  most  patriotic  and  unselfish  men  the  world  lias  ever  known.'* 

Tlie  I'ittaburg  Oazette:  "  It  is  a  great  heroic  epic— the  story  of  a  small  shepherd  nation's 
stind  against  one  of  the  great  world  powers.  One  is  reminded  of  David  and  Goliath,  of  Thermopylx, 
of  Marathon,  of  Salamis." 

Itaihj  J</«»f»',  Toledo,  O. :  "  The  volume  Is  exceedingly  interesiing,  for  it  is  brilliantly  written, 
and  wiili  an  intensity  of  sympathy  that  touches  the  heart  ol  the  leadcr  '" 

603  Pages,  Over  lOO  lUugtratiuutt,  .Suveu  MapH,  and  a   Copious   Index.     Large  8vo,  Clotli,  SK.fiO  ;  Half  L.<-atli<T,  •4.00. 


K^ng  Midas 


By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

It  is  an  American  storj-,  the  scene  being  laid  first  in 
a  suburban  town  near  New  York,  and  later  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

Edwin  MarJiham  :  "  Its  pages  are  touched  throughout  with 
the  hues  of  poetry  and  the  noblest  ideals  of  life." 

St.  Paul  Vionccr  I'rcss  :  "  A  novel  of  remarkable  power." 

Boston  (ilohr:  "A  powerful  piece  of  fiction,  fraught  with 
deep  meaning  and  full  of  good  character  study." 

12mc>,  Cloth.    Illustrated.    SI. 20,  Post-paid 

The  Insane  l^oot 

By  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED 

A  strange  and  fascinating  story  with  a' similar  moi/f 
to  that  of  Stevenson's  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,'' 
and  a  weird  treatment  resembling  that  of  Bulwer's 
"  Strange  Story." 

Chicago  Tterord-HeraUl :"  '  The  Insane  Root  '  is  a  highly 
ingenious  story,  which  you  can  not  lay  down  until  you  have 
re.id  it  through,  and  it  is  animated  by  exceptionally  high  ideals 
of  true  manhood  and  womanhood." 

12mo,  Clolh.      rricf,  »1..".0,  I'ost-piiid. 

Daniel  Evert  on 

Volunteer-Regular 

By    ISRAEL    PUTNAM 
An  Army  Love  Story  of  the   Philippines.     Delightfully  human  and 
refreshingly  new  in  setting  and  characters. 

Jtostoii  J>ailij  AOrortiser  ;  "It  is  in- 
stinct with  the  dramatic  timbre  of  life." 

Arniy  and  S'li';/  Journal :  "  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  good  story,  well  told,  it  shows 
a  thorough  sympathy  with,  and  knowledge  of, 
army  life  and  ways.  It  is  full  of  local 
color." 
12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  .*l.ao,  net; 


Captain  Jinks, 
Hero 


By  ERNEST  CROSBY 


It  is  a  satirical  novel  on  war  and  militarism  in  which 
the  parallel  between  savagery  and  soldiery  is 
unerringly  drawn.  It  is  a  burlesque  on  the  various 
forms  of  cheap  hero-worship.  It  holds  up  to  scorn 
every  discreditable  feature  of  militarism.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  most  entertaining  story. 

12nio,  Cloth.    '-i.T  I>raw- 

lni;M  by  Dan  Itt-ard. 
Price,  W1.50,  Post-paid 


The  Searchers 

By  MARGARETTA  BYRDE 

A  delightful  novel  bearing  the  impress  of  a  fervent 
belief  that  the  secret  of  life  is  a  noble  one,  and  of 
a  fervent  de.-iire  to  pursue  it.  The  character  delin- 
eation is  full  of  blended  humor  aid  seriousness 
and  the  pint  is  managed  boldly  and  triumphantly. 

}f'rfitniinsti-r  Iterit-u-,  London  :  "  A  remarkable 
achievement,  strong  in  characterization,  subtle  in  psychological 
insij;ht." 

ISino,  <  loth,  4.'i3  pp.     Prior,  SL-IO,  Tost-paid 


C/x? 


by  Mail,  »1.30. 


y 


Poems  by 
^ichardliealf 

Edited  by  Col.  RICHARD  J.  HINTON 
More  than  one  handred  and  fifty  stirring  lyrics  and  beautiful  songs 
and  sonnets.     ^Vith  a  story  of  the  poet's  life. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  '  In  it  are  some  of  the  sweetest 
lyrics,  the  prettiest  imager\-,  the  noblest  thoughts  that  have  been  sung  for  a  generation, " 
12mo,  Cloth.    I>eckle  Kdges.    Gilt  Top.    Illustrated.     Price,  •8.50 


Prin  cess  Cyn  thia 

By  MARGUERITE  BRYANT 

A  stirring  tale  of  love  and  military  adventure  in  a  mythical  kingdom 

of  the  Old  World. 

Tin'  Portland  llrvnimj   ICjr/irrss  : 
"  The  story  is  told  in  a  charniin?  manner. 
It  has  a  suggestion  of  Shakesi^earian  comedx 
Altogether  it  is   one  of  the  most  pleasin.s 
romances. ' ' 

13ni«»,  Cloth.     IllU8trate<l. 
Price,  »1.30,  Post-pai<l. 

For 


Charlie's 


Sake 


And  otKer  Lyrics 
ar\d  Ballads 


By  Jdhn  Williamson  P.\i.mer 

Kansas  City  Titnes  :  "  A  little  book 
boimd  in  scarlet,  with  golden  ears  of  Indian 
com  upon  the  cover,  a  book  which  one  reads 
over  and  over  again,  with  a  thrill  of  satis- 
faction, and  handles  reverently  like  a  sacred 
thing." 

ISmo,  Cloth.  Deckle  Edges,  Gilt  Top.  Price,  Sl.OO,  Post-paid 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  DroEsr  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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INCOMFV'iI'N'lMNT,.  an  iiii-i.niiilpli-  niixliire 
.,k  ..f  Un- 
it wasiliii- 

rnvri. -t  i..-^  ^..v ..., n-niuVfU. 

\W  iianietl  the  new  dlnfovery  ili>I>KNE.  It  18 
abBi.lutrly  httriiilrss,  but  works  sure  results. 
A|.pl\  f'.ra  tiw  luinutrsuiid  tlif  liuir  (lisappeHrs 
us  i(  li\  iii;.i.M.-.  ll  ('iiiiiiut  Kail.  If  the 
gruwtli  111-  hii\il.  one  apiiliiuti.iii  will  rcnuive  it; 
the  li.'uvv  Kriiwth,  suili  as  the  beard  or  itrowth 
on  moles,  Miuy  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  with.iut  sliithtest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterw  ard. 

.ViHlfiif  !ti/;i«  r.stiff.l  fhilnilii'i.i. 

I'Md  by  |»«opl<*  of  rrflneini*til,   anil  rrroiiinieudrd   by 

■  II  who  hift«f  l«"*lfil  its  luerUs 

Modenesent  by  mail,  in  safety  niailiner-casea 

(stiiirely   sealed),   on   receipt   of    Dill.OU   per 

bottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with    youi  full 

address  writtin  plaiiilv.    Postatiestanips  taken. 

UM'AL  AM)  (iKNKKAl,  AiiKMS  «  4NTKD 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dcpt.     2!i,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kxrrv     Hoftl«'    <;jiiirniiH"«-d 

f^Vir  OITrr  f  l,0(M)  for  Kullureor the  .sllghltsl  IlOury 


JUST     PUBLISHED  ! 


Raymund  Lull 

First  Missiouarv  to  the  Moslems.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  D.D., 
F.  R.G.  S.,  author  of  "Arabia,  the  Cradle  of 
Islam,"  "Topsy  Turvy  Land,"  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Price,  75  cents,  net;  by  mail,  83 
cents. 

A  Quiver 
of  Arrows 

The  Epitomized  Sermons  of  David  J.  Burrell, 
I). I).,  LLT)  ,  delivered  in  the  Marble  CoUegiaie 
Church  of  New  York  City,  selected  and  epito- 
mized by  Thomas  D<)tGL.\s,  Ph.D.  8vo,  Cloth, 
350  pages.     Price,?!  20,  net  •,  by  mail,  $1.34. 

Swords  and 
PlowshoLres 

A  collection  of  poems  by  Ernest  Crosby.  They 
.tre  filled  widi  the  hatred  of  \var  and  the  love  of 
nature  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author, 
limo,  Cloth.  126  pages.  Price,  $1.20,  net;  by 
mail,  $i.2g. 

The  Next  Step 
In  Evolution 

.\  study  of  the  probability,  significance,  and  char- 
.icter  of  a  second  coming  of  Christ  By  1sa.\c  K. 
Fink,  D.D.,  LL.D.  i6mo,  Cloth.  Price,  50 
cents,  net :  by  mail,  55  cents. 


SELF 


FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NewYork 


The  Real  Self — The  Supposed  Self — 
The  Self  I  Know— The  Self  I  think 
others  see — The  Self  Seen  by  others 


Do  you  know  the  difference  between  these  ?  Read 
"  The  Springs  of  Character"  for  interesting,  scientific 
explanations.    By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.    $1.30. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The     B  OYS     Have    Discovered 

"CAPTAIN  JINKS.  HERO" 

I  .1   Sutiri<;il    Militarij  .\orel  by   EltSEST  CROSBY) 

and  tlM'V  ill*'  (|ui(k  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  n?al  and 
nioik  ])atri()ti.siii.  'Plie  book  is  niakiii<»'  a  hoKt  of  ,v()unj>'  peace 
(■hamj»i()M.s.  It  i.s  an  ideal  book  to  jiive  to  boys  at  ("liristniiis  time, 
when  multitudes  are  .sin<iiii«4,-  "I'eace  on  earth,  «j;ood  will  to  men.'' 

FULL  OF    WIT,     SARCASM,     AND    FUNDAM  LNTA  L    TRUTHS. 


"This  irt  the  best  bit  of 
~iilirf  that  Iiuh  Ht-en  tiie  li;:lit 
for  years.  It  in  more  than 
(lever;  itiH  brilliant.  Itwwir- 
liisiu  is  like  pointed  «teel, 
while  its  humor  is  of  tla- 
most  rolifkiiit;  order.  In  fact, 
it  i.-i  hilarious  with  fun, while 
its  pungency  in  satire  is  re- 
markable for  keenness,  and 
for  the  incisive  way  in  which 
every  point  Is  driven  home." 

'I'll I-  I'll  i  I  a<l  e  I  ji  ll  i n 
Itrm. 

"  If  the  Rtronj;  resemblance 
of  militarism  and  savagery 
has  ever  been  better  written 
up,  the  book  has  not  been 
allowed  to  appear."— 
/.  o  II  i  sville  Cotirier- 
•loii  rtial. 


One  Ftitlifv  writes  to  tlir  .luthor  : 

.\lii.  K.  II.  I'ROSBV,  Rliinebeck,  X.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— My  twelve-year-old  son,  much  in- 
terested in  military  matters,  was  following  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  subjection  of  the 
Filipinos  with  avidity  and  enthusiasm,  played 
soldier  with  his  companions,  uniformed  and 
with  flfc  and  drum,  or  spent  his  spare  time 
reading  popular  war  and  Indian  story  books 
designed  for  boys,  until  "Captain  Jinks, 
Hero,"  came  his  way. 

lie  reread  the  book  a  second  time,  and,  after 
asking  me  a  few  iiuestions  seemingly  suggested 
by  Captain. lenks'  adventures,  he  recommend- 
ed the  book  to  some  of  his  martial  young 
friends  and  lost  further  interest  in  his  military 
amusements.  The  boys  dropped  out  one  by 
one  until  finally  there  were  none  left  to  repre- 
sent war  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  glamour  and  glory  of  war  are  not  at 
present  in  his  line.  He  will  say  but  little  about 
It,  but,  when  induced  to  talk,  shows  plainly 
that  his  symi)athie8  atid  thoughts  are  leading 
in  another  direction. 


"Mr.  Crosby  deserves 
thanks  from  the  whole  world 
for  putting  forth  so  clever 
and  strong  an  argument 
against  war  ami  its  horrors.' 
—  The  ChriHtian  Worl,-, 
New  York. 

"It  will  startle  and  awaken 
the  conscience,  and  do  nun  li 
good."— T/te  Christian 
Guardian ,  Toronto,  Can. 

"  It  is  full  of  good  things, 
and  overtlovving  with  sliarj) 
stings  for  most  readers."— 
The  Daily  Kveniny  Tel- 
eyraph,  Philadelphia. 

"  Wit  and  humor  abound 
in  his  contrasts  between  our 
glorious  civilization  and  the 
benighted  civilization  of  the 
Orient." — Jioston  Times. 


I 


With  '25  Drawings  by  Dan  Beard.     ]'2mo,  Clotli,  Price  $1.50.  Post-paid. 
FUNK  6  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers     ^     30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York 


30,000  CHOICE    QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  >Josei>h  II.  Choiite: — "  /  /tare  always 
fimnd  it  the  vtoat  complete  and  useful  book  0/  the 
kind  eve  r  published. ' ' 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations,  with 
Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  the  French,  German,  etc. 
Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms  and 
their  translations      By  J.  K.  HOYT. 

Hon.  A.  >«.  Hewitt  :^"  The  work,  always  in- 
dispensabla  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to 
be  incapable  of  further  improvement." 

8vo,  1205  pp.  Prices  :  Buckram,  $6.00  ; 
taw  Sheep.  »8.0i»  ;  Half  Morocco,  !ti:10.00  ; 
FiiU  Morocco,  1S13.00. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   CO..    Publishers,  NEW  YORK. 


A  new  and  revised  edition  0/  the  author's  ]>rerious  work 
"The  Ten  Commandments  in  the  I'Jlli  Century  " 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
AND  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

By  FERDINAND  S.  SCHENCK,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Practical  Thenlom/,  Theolof/ical  Seminary  of 
theiieformed  {Dutch)  Church  in  America,  yew  Brunswick 

The  author  takes  up  each  of  the  ten  command- 
ments in  order,  and  applies  them  socially,  com- 
iiiercially,  politically,  and  religiously.  He  also 
points  out  the  wealth  of  meaning  contained  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 


12mo,  Cloth,    SI. 00  net.    By  Mail,  $1.10 
Funk  «&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs..  New  York 


"Some  livei^S^a.re  like- 

hoes 

Vhe  more  worn-^lip^fhe  brighrer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP  Q  L=.I  O 

never  seem  ^o  grow  o Id.Trv  a.  ca.ke  ••• 


♦  COP'*'  »»i  n»-«  -r 


Your  dentist  is  intelligent,  and  he  is  my  best  friend. 

k  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
111  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  tbe  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
eans  much  to  cleanly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush, 
ee  booklet,  "  Tooth  Truths." 


Adults' 33c.  Youths' 25c.   Children's  25c.    By  mail  or  at  dealers 


FLOSENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14  Pins  St.,  Florence,  Mui.^ 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  |i.oo;  single 
copies,  10  cents.    Foreign  postage,  $1.50  per  year. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CHILD   INSURANCE   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  deaths,  in  Philadelphia,  of  six  children,  under  suspicio'.is 
circumstances,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  two  more,  all 
carrying  life-insurance  policies  payable  to  their  parents,  are 
stirring  the  officials  and  newspapers  of  that  city  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  child  insurance.  More  than  thirty-five  com- 
panies insuring  children,  even  from  birth,  it  is  said,  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Pennsylvania  insurance  department,  and 
Insurance  Commissioner  Durham  declares  his  intention  to  ask 
the  legislature  for  remedial  enactments.  One  company  an- 
nounces a  decision  to  insure  no  more  children  under  one  year  of 
age,  and  to  cancel  all  outstanding  policies  in  such  ca.ses.  The 
insurance  commissioner  says: 

"The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  specifically  forbid  child  in- 
surance ;  but  the  act  of  1S74,  under  which  these  baneful  infant 
insurance  companies  are  organized,  is  misapplied.  This  act 
permits  the  organization  of  fraternal  societies  that  may  pay  $250 
at  death,  authority  being  given  by  the  common  pleas  court. 

"The  spirit  of  this  law  applies  only  to  adults,  and  I  shall  make 
a  fight  in  the  legislature  and  before  the  law  department  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  '74  act. 

"in  my  forthcoming  report  to  Governor  Stone  I  shall  make  the 
principal  subject  a  new  law,  which  I  think  will  destroy  child  in- 
surance. There  is  only  one  State  in  the  country — Colorado — 
where  the  age  limit  for  insurance  is  established.  There  it  is 
nine  years.  I  think  that  if  the  limit  were  made  eight  years  here 
for  accident  and  sick  benefit  insurance,  the  evils  of  the  child  in- 
surance would  be  removed  for  the  most  part.  Sick  benefits  and 
no  insurance  at  death  would  remove  the  temptation  to  do  mur- 
der, which  certainly  does  present  itself  to  many  of  the  ignorant 
and  depraved  classes  under  the  present  laws." 

"Of  all  the  outrages  upon  the  body  social  which  insurance  has 
committed, "declares  Mr.  Alexander  Colin  Campbell,  in  his  book 
on  "Insurance  and  Crime,"  the  "worst  and  blackest  "  are  "  the 
doings  of  those  monsters  who  have  taken  insurance  money  as 
the  price  of  the  lives  of  helpless  children."  And,  he  adds,  "it 
stands  as  a  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  insurance  as  an  institution 
that  many  of  those  engaged  in  it,  instead  of  helping  on  the  good 
work  of  putting  down  the  ghouls  whom  their  operations  called 
into  activity,  either  took  no  part  in  that  work,  or  took  part  on 


the  evil  side."  "  It  is  terrible,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"to  think  that  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  ready  lo  kill 
their  own  offspring  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  be  obtained  as 
the  result  of  the  infamy."    The  same  paper  continues  . 

"The  issue  of  insurance  policies  on  the  lives  of  very  young 
children  should  either  be  prohibited  or  it  should  be  hedged  about 
with  safeguards  and  restrictions  of  a  stringent  kind.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  existence  of  such  policies  operates  as  a 
temptation  lo  the  commission  of  crime.  Parents  who  are  sorely 
pressed  for  money  may  seek  to  secure  it  in  the  manner  indicated 
without  going  so  far  as  legal  murder,  for  persistent  neglect  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  actual  violence.  That 
has  been  the  observation  in  England,  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary  lo  forbid  child  life  insurance  altogether. 

"Such  insurance  may  be  and  generally  is  undertaken  from 
motives  which  are  creditable  and  legitimate.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  provide  money  for  a  possible  funeral.  But  it  should 
be  surrounded  by  checks  which  are  now  absent  and  toward 
whose  erection  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  cooperate." 

A  remedy  is  suggested  by  the  New  York  E-uening  Journal, 
which  says : 

"If  the  poor  wish  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  burial  and  for 
doctor's  fees,  let  the  insurance  company  guarantee  those  ex 
penses.  and  pay  them.  B".t  let  no  individual  receive  cash  as 
the  result  of  any  child's  death.  To  speculate  in  the  life  and 
death  of  a  child  is  suflicienily  grewsome,  without  any  hastening 
of  death.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  that  companies  can  be  found 
to  issue  such  speculative  insurance,  and  to  reward  the  murderer 
who  successfully  murders  a  child  and  escapes  detection.  Will 
not  the  legislators  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  pass  such 
laws  as  will  wipe  out  permanently  the  possibility  of  that  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  horror — the  murdering  of  children  for  insur- 
ance.' It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  an  atrocious  system 
of  life  insurance  should  exist.  It  is  incredible  that  these  mur- 
ders should  be  revealed  and  still  the  system  go  on.  But  there  is 
money  to  be  made  out  of  it.  And  when  there  is  money  to  be 
made,  no  sense  of  justice  or  decency,  nothing  save  outraged 
public  opinion,  can  have  any  effect." 

Insurance  (New  York)  says  of  the  above  comment: 

"Even  the  poorly  educated  persons  who  read  this  sheet  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  that  an  insurance  company  could  not  profit  by 
having  itself  defrauded.  Legitimate  and  natural  losses  by  fire 
and  death  are  a  heavy  enough  burden  ;  only  a  lunatic  would  be 
indifferent  to,  much  less  encourage,  moral  hazard,  and  insurance 
men  have  never  been  charged  with  lunacy.  That  is  one  point 
clear. 

"A  burial  and  sickness  fund  is  exactly  what  insurance  pro- 
vides, and  it  stops  there;  the  limit  written  on  a  child  of  nine 
years  or  under  is  $240,  and  the  policy  must  run  from  one  to  eight 
years  before  this  maximum  is  payable.  The  average  on  infants 
is  probably  not  a  quarter  of  that  maximum.  If  every  considera- 
tion except  that  of  money  could  be  blotted  out  of  the  case,  tliere 
would  still  be  no  profit  in  doing  up  babies  for  their  insurance. 

"There  have  been  broad  and  hysterical  accusations  about  this 
in  England,  but  none  have  been  substantiated.  So  it  has  been 
here.  Probably  it  will  continue  so  yet  awhile  ;  the  howl  at  least 
seems  to  be  almost 'endless. '  There  will  be  no  statutorj- pro- 
hibition ;  we  have  got  past  that.  Yet  it  is  disgusting  to  have 
this  yellow  yawp  kept  up — whether  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  or 
simply  defiant  of  them  matters  little  ;  and  it  is  sad  to  see  men 
who  have  small  lime  and  money  available  for  reading  spend  it 
upon  perversion  and  untruth." 
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THE  DEMOCKATIC  REMtDY  FOR  TRUSTS. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

HOW   THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    IS 
REGARDED. 

NOBODY  seems  to  be  surprised  or  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
President's  treatment  of  national  topics  in  his  message. 
His  ideas  on  the  trusts,  the  tariff,  and  Cuban  reciprocity  appear 
to  be  about  the  same  ones  that  he  has  presented  before,  while  his 
expressions  in  last  year's  message  that  were  interpreted  by 
some  as  favorable  to  shipping  subsidies  and  to  ultimate  Philip- 
pine independence  are  omitted  this  year.  Yet  the  message  does 
not  fail  to  excite  the  extremely  contradictory  opinions  that  are 
always  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  newspaper  comment.  The 
President  "has  struck  the  strident  note  of  the  eagle  on  the  wing," 
declares  the  London  Daily  Mail,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  that  he  displays  a  "buoj'ant  optimism,  with  a 
characteristic  appetite  for  struggle."  The  message  is  "terse, 
vigorous,  sensible,  and  manly,  "in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Telegraph  (Rep.),  and  it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia /"r^jj 
(Rep.)  to  be  "sinewy,  compact,  straightforward,  and  sensible," 
"prudent,  rational,  and  eminently  just." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.)  remarks 
unfeelingl}-  that  "the  same  old  platitudes  will  serve  to  commend 
a  state  paper  that  has  not  a  single  passage  to  make  the  pulse 
beat  faster  or  a  new  recommendation  that  requires  a  second 
thought,"  and  it  adds  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  used 
a  literary  blunderbuss  where  the  people  expected  he  would  go 
gunning  with  a^repeating-rifie. "  The  New  York  j£"z/^«/«^  57/« 
(Ind.)  characterizes  the  document  as  "seven  pounds  lighter  than 
a  straw  hat,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  (Dem.) 
remarks  pityingly:  "To  attack  it  would  be  like  criticizing 
severely  the  composition  of  a  child  at  school.  The  message 
is  pathetically  interesting  as  the  colorless,  valueless  expression 
of  a  man  whose  opportunities  for  good  are  unlimited — of  one  who 
could  force  the  whole  world  to  listen — if  only  he  had  something 
to  say."  It  is  "a  hesitant  message,"  and  it  "points  the  way  to  a 
wasted  session,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.). 
The  Rough  Rider,  observes  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
(Dem.) ,  has  "become  the  easy  jogging  mount  of  a  tame  horse." 

The  salient  features  of  the  message  may  be  given  as  follows  : 

The  President  urges  Congress  to  prevent  "monopolies,  unjust 
discriminations,  which  prevent  or  cripple  competition,  fraudu- 
lent over-capitalization,  and  other  evils  in  trust  organizations 
and  practises  which  injuriously  affect  interstate  trade."  If 
Congress  can  not  do  this  under  present  conditions,  "then, 
assuredly,  we  should  not  shrink  from  amending  the  Constitution." 

"To  remove  the  tariff  as  a  punitive  measure  directed  against 


trusts  would  inevitably  result  in  ruin  to  the  weaker  competitors 
who  are  struggling  against  them,"  and  any  "violent  or  radical 
tliaugcs"  in  the  tariff  are  deprecated.  The  reciprocity  treaties 
arc  lei ommendcd  to  the  favor  of  the  Senate,  however,  and  a 
tariff  commission  is  again  suggested.  "The  tariff  on  anthracite 
coal."  says  the  President,  "should  be  removed." 

Organized  cai)ital  and  organized  labor  "each  must  conform  to 
tlie  fundamental  rules  of  obedience  to  the  law,  of  individual 
freedom,  and  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  toward  all,"  while 
every  employer,  every  wage-worker  must  be  guaranteed  his 
liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  property  and  his 
labor  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others." 

Reciprocity  with  Cuba  is  recommended,  and  Congress  is  urged 
not  "to  refuse  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  a  young  and  weak 
sister  republic  just  entering  upon  its  career  of  independence." 


THE  STUFFED  CLUB. 

—  The  New  York  American. 

"  With  the  late  insurrectionary  Filipinos  the  war  has  entirely 
ceased, "we  are  told,  and  "civil  government  has  now  been  intro- 
duced." The  natives,  "taken  as  a  whole,  now  enjoy  a  meas- 
ure of  self-government  greater  than  that  granted  to  anj'  other 
Orientals  by  any  foreign  power  and  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Orientals  under  their  own  governments,  save  the 
Japanese  alone." 

Secretary  Root's  army  reorganization  bill  is  urged  upon  the 
favor  of  Congress,  and  "a  thoroughly  good  navy"  is  recom- 
mended as  "the  surest  guaranty  of  peace." 

Some  of  the  other  topics  treated  in  the  message  are  currency 
reform,  free  rural  delivery,  government  irrigation  for  the  arid 
West,  laws  for  the  protection  of  game,  the  protection  of  Western 
public  lands,  legislation  for  Alaska,  legislation  for  the  Indians, 
scientific  aid  for  the  farmers,  the  istnmian  canal,  and  the  Pacific 
cable. 

The  Trusts. — The  President's  trust  program  appears  "halting 
and  tentative"  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  which  adds  that  it 
"is  in  painful  contrast  with  the  ardor  of  the  President's  utter- 
ances when  treating  the  subject  rhetorically"  and  is  "worthy 
neither  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  genius  nor  of  his  universally 
recognized  sincerity  and  courage."  It  is  a  "soothing-syrup" 
policy,  says  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.),  which 
notes  that "  Mr.  Roosevelt  devotes  ten  lines  to  cautioning  against 
any  drastic  measure  against  the  trusts  to  one  line  of  argument 
in  favor  of  enacting  legislation  correcting  the  evils  which  he  is 
forced  to  admit  do  exist."  "  It  is  as  certain  as  the  sun  shines  in 
Arizona,"  declares  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.), 
"that  the  over-tenderness  which  the  President  displays  in  his 
treatment  of  these  combinations  of  capital  will  nevM-  reform  the 
evils  of  which  he  makes  very  indefinite. suggestion."  So,  too, 
thinks  the  New  York  American  (Dem.)  ;  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.)  observes  that  in  his  unwillingness  to  strike 
at  the  big  corporations  for  fear  of  hurting  the  small  competitors, 
the   President  "ignores  the   fact   that   the   small  fry  are  being: 
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swallowed  up  daily  by  the  big  fish,  and  equally  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  people  at  large  are  suffering  robberies  daily  by  the  big 
trusts  that  equal  in  a  mouth  the  values  that  would  fail  if  all  the 
small  competitors  were  annihilated  by  a  swift  asphyxiation,  in- 
stead of  by  the  slow  smothering  out  of  life  they  are  now  under- 
going." 

But  such  opposition  papers  as  the  Atlanta  News  (iJem.)  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  believe  that  the  President  is 
in  earnest  in  his  anti-trust  crusade,  and  that  he  will  not  sit  idly 
by  and  see  his  efforts  come  to  nothing.  The  Hartford  Post 
(Rep.)  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  proless  to  have 
information  that  the  Administration  will  vigorously  support  one 
of  the  anti-trust  measures  brought  before  Congress  and  will  try 
to  have  it  enacted  before  the  end  of  this  session.  The  Littlefield 
bill,  to  compel  publicity  of  the  operations  of  the  trusts,  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  Administration  measure,  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  thinks  that  Wall  Street  should  look  upon 
such  a  measure  with  favor.  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  and 
Times  (Ind.),  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  the  Minneapolis 
Times  (lud.),  and  many  other  papers  express  the  belief  that  no 
honest  business  enterprise  need  fear  any  harm  from  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign. 

The  Tariff.— Tbe  opposition  of  the  President  to  any  general 
revision  of  the  tariff  "promptly  puts  at  rest  the  wild  talk  of  tariff 
tinkering  "  heard  recently,  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.) 
tiotes  "with  relief  and  gratitude,"  and  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  welcomes  this  "gratifying  assurance  that 
the  head  of  the  nation  is  an  intelligent  and  unswerving  friend 
of  the  wage-earner,  the  manufacturer,  the  home,  the  factory." 
Many  other  Republican  papers  speak  of  this  section  of  the  mes- 
sage in  similar  vein,"  and  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  says  warningly:  "The  peo- 
ple, the  plain  people,  have  not  asked  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Dingley  rates  of  dutj'  and  do  not  want  it,  and  wo  be  to  the 
traitorous  party  management  that  seriously  proposes  it."  The 
New   York    Tribune    (Rep.)    admits   that  the  tariff  "may  and 


Roosevelt  :  "  They  both  look  alike  to  nie." 

—  Tfie  Detroit  News. 

probably  does  require  some  modification,"  but  thinks  "it  would 
be  the  wildest  folly  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  prosperity  "by 
a  doubtful  policy  of  "resentful  changes"  aimed  at  the  trusts. 

The  President's  western  friends,  however,  will  be  disappointed 
in  this  part  of  his  message,  thinks  the  Minneapolis  Times  (Ind.), 
and  tlie  Milwaukee  Journal  (Dem.)  takes  the  novel  view  that 
the  President  is  helping  his  opponents  by  discussing  revision, 
for  so  long  as  "he  succeeds  in  keeping  the  subject  before  the 
people,"  so  long  "the  revision  sentiment  will  grow."  This  sen- 
timent is  growing,  declares  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.),  and  the 
President  does  not  dare  ignore  it,  but  he  opposes  revision  be- 
cause of  "subserviency  to  party  management."  The  Indianapo- 
lis iV^w.?  (Ind.)  and  the  Richmond  Dispatch  (Dem.)  think  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  mistaken  in  his  views  regarding  the  lack  of  connec- 


tion between  the  tariff  and  the  trusts ;  and  tiie  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  concludes:  "The  only  rational  intciprtta- 
tion  of  all  this  is  that  the  author  of  the  message  is  a  candidate 
for  election  in  1904;  and  for  that  large  allowances  should  be 
made.  President  R<x)sevelt  could  not  more  plainly  betray  his 
conviction  that  the  tariff  is  a  burning  issue  and  that  he  might 
get  himself  badly  scorched  by  coming  too  near  the  lire." 

Capital  and  Labor. — The  principles  laid  down  in  the  message 
on  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  embrace  "the  whole 
law  and  gospel  of  free  government/' declares  the  IndianaiMjlis 
Journal  (Rep.)  ;  and  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.) 
that  "it  is  a  dull  man,  or  a  selfish  one,  who  does  not  see  that  it 
is  really  sound  advice,  capable  of  application  by  all  who  have 
the  good  sense  and  the  good  faith  to  try  honestly  to  apply  it." 
The  New  Yor\i  Journal  oj  Commerce,  however,  while  admitting 
that  "it  sounds  very  fine,"  adds  that,  "in  practise,  neither  bide 
would  get  much  nearer  to  a  common  understanding  without 
some  better  guide  than  maxims  like  these."  "  He  seesaws  be- 
tween the  trusts  and  the  labor  vote,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
message  we  perceive  that  he  is  looking  and  hoping  to  succeed 
himself  in  the  Presidency,"  observes  the  Richmond  Disfrntth 
(Dem.)  ;  and  the  Detroit  Tribune  (Ind.)  remarks  that  he  dis- 
cusses the  matter  "without  arriving  at  any  conclusion,  suggest- 
ing any  line  of  action  for  Congress,  or  explaining  the  presence  of 
the  passage  in  his  communication."  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.),  similarly,  calls  the  President's  remarks  on 
this  matter  "an  essay  made  up  of  elementary  truisms  which 
nobody  in  or  out  of  Congress  disputes  and  which  aie  pertinent 
to  no  practical  recommendation  on  the  subject  by  tiie  President." 

Cuban  Reciprocity. — "A  distinct  lowering  of  tone,  on  the 
President's  part,  since  last  December  "  is  apparent  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  in  his  words  on  aid  to  Cuba,  and  it 
concludes  that  "the  President's  Cuban  sword  has  grown  rusty 
and  lost  its  edge."  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  strenuosity  on  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  oozing  off  his  finger-tips,  like  Bob  Acres's 
courage,"  observes  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.).  The 
President  expects  to  place  before  Congress  soon,  however,  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  island,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
(Ind.)  expects  to  see  it  ratified.  He  "has  won  out  with  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Cuban  question,"  declares  the  Marshailtown  (Iowa) 
Times-Republican  (Rep.),  "and  Congress  must  accept  the  man- 
date of  public  opinion."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.),  and  many  other 
papers  want  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a 
business  measure.  The  North  American  remarks:  "A  nearby 
market  that  is  capable  of  absorbing  $50,000,000  worth  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  under  present  conditions  is  not  to  be  neglected." 
Reciprocity  is  opposed,  however,  by  The  Sugar  Planters'  Jour- 
nal, of  New  Orleans,  which  refers  to  the  requests  for  reciprocal 
concessions  as  "puerilish  whimperings"  ;  and  by  The  Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manujacturer,   of  the  same  city,    which 
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ilccUrcsi  that  Cuba  is  uow  bO  prosperous  tliat  "to  speak  of  that 
couutry  as  demaudiug  any  special  coiisiileralion  or  charily  is 
iiimply  absurd  auil  suggesiive  of  some  ulterior  reason  whicli 
those  clanu>riiig  for  the  so-callcU  relief  are  unwilling  to  reveal." 
TUe  "ulterior  reason  "  is  seemingly  apparent  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times- D e mot >  at  (Deni.),  which  says:  "If  the  President  at- 
tempts to  force  reciprocity  ou  Congress,  as  he  promises  to  do, 
and  then  to  force  Cuba  to  accept  it.  he  will  find  it  a  very  ditticult 
matter  to  conceal  the  deus  e.x  machina,  the  sugar  trust,  which  has 
been  the  main  support  of  this  reciprocity  movement." 

The  Philippines.— The  expansionist  papers,  which  consider 
the  Philipi>ine  question  settled,  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  President's  congratulatory  remarks  on  the  meas- 
ure of  self-government  uow  enjoyed  by  the  natives,  or  his  omis- 
sion of  any  statement  that  could  be  construed  as  hinting  at 
ultimate  independence.  The  "anti's,"  however,  find  much  to 
discuss.  Thus  the  Columbus  Citizen  (Deni.)  infers  from  his 
treatment  of  the  matter  that  liberty  "is  merely  a  favor  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  our  rulers  as  they  see  fit ;  and  there  is  no  difference 
between  our  coucejition  of  it  and  the  conception  that  governed 
the  policies  of  George  III.  toward  the  American  colonies."  The 
Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  asks  "whether  a  triumph  of  our  laws 
entirely  through  the  triumph  of  our  arms  is  that  triumph  of 
American  princij)les  from  which  a  liberty-loving  people  can 
derive  pride,"  while  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  and  the  Hart- 
ford Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  wonder  why  the  President  passed  over 
in  silence  the  starvation  of  the  people  and  the  demoralized  cur- 
rency system  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  recalls  the  reasoning  of  the 
slaveholders,  who  made  similar  congratulatory  remarks  on  the 
splendid  care  the  negro  received  under  that  system,  and  adds 
.  that  the  Filipino,  in  spite  of  this  "more  liberty,"  is  "still  a  politi- 
cal serf."  The  Manila  American  declares  that  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  currency  "is  due  to  the  criminal  carelessness  of  the 
United  States  Congress,"  and  says  bitterly:  "The  frozen  truth 
is,  the  people  of  the  States  are  too  busy  in  their  own  business 
and  the  legislators  are  too  much  engaged  in  reelecting  them- 
selves, to  waste  time  ou  us."     Says  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  : 

"The  President  asserts  that'  no  policy  ever  entered  into  by  the 
American  people  has  vindicated  itself  in  more  signal  manner 
than  the  policy  of  holding  the  Philippines. '  We  are  not  disposed 
to  revive  a  controversy  which  has  gone  out  for  the  present,  at 
least  from  its  active  stage,  but  this  just  quoted  statement  seems  to 
us  simply  astounding,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  hold- 
ing the  Philippines  has  already  cost  the  American  people  more 
than  $500,000,000,  for  which  there  it  nothing  in  improved  trade 
worth  a  second's  consideration  to  show,  and  only  the  prospect  of 
governing  a  discontented  people  at  enormous  expense  in  the 
future.  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  ot  scores  of  thousands 
of  American  lives  and  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  of  the  Philippine  peoples.  To  call  this  vindication  of  ]k)1- 
icy  is  to  caricature  the  phrase.     Whatever  may  be  the  verdict. 


numerically  speaking,  of  the  American  people,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  large  majority  <if  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the 
nation  regret  tliat  the  Government  ever  essayed  to  take  the  pos- 
session of  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  its  hands." 


LINCOLN'S   PORTRAIT   IN   THE    MISSISSIPPI 
HALL  OF   FAME. 


M 


ISSISSIPPI  was  the  second  State  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  it  is  "especially  fitting, "  remarks  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  that  Mississippi  should  now  be  the 
first  Southern  commonwealth  "to  recognize  the  genius,  the 
worth,  and  the  character  of  him  who  was  President  of  the  United 
States  from  1861  to  1865."  This  recognition  consists  in  the  pla- 
cing of  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Mis- 
sissippi's new  capitol  at  Jackson.  The  portrait  is  to  be  presented 
by  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  his  son.  Mr.  Rowland,  director  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Historical  Department,  said  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Lincoln ; 

"  We  of  the  South  now  realize  the  greatness  and  goodness  and 
grandness  of  the  character  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
would  honor  his  memory.  Our  own  Lee  has  been  given  a  place 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  his  name  stands  with  that  of  Lincoln.  Your 
father  belongs  to  the  world's  immortals,  and  nothing  that  we 
could  do  would  add  to  his  fame.  We  can,  however,  show  our 
respect  and  love  for  him.  Permit  me,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  to  invite  you  to  place  a  portrait  of  President  Lincoln 
in  the  new  capitol  of  Mississippi,  that  it  may  symbolize  his  love 
for  his  country,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  Southern  people." 

The  Times-Democrat  regards  this  tribute  to  President  Lin- 
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The  Toad:  "  Supposin'  I  refuse  to  budge?" 

~The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


CHANCE  FOR  DR.  LOKENZ  TO  OPERATE. 

-  The  S(.  Paul  Dispatch. 

coin  with  hearty  approval.     It  refers  to  him  as  "the  great  eman- 
cipator," and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  would  seem  that  such  acts  of  recognition  prove  conclusively 
that,  so  far  at  least  as  Americans  of  the  South  are  concerned, 
the  lingering  resentments  of  civil  war  have  passed  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  memory,  and  that  the  living  remember  only  the  redeem- 
ing nobleness  of  the  men  who,  'firm  in  the  right  as  God  gave 
them  to  know  the  right,'  directed  the  war  from  the  Union  side. 
With  each  passing  hour,  the  truth  enforced  by  the  late  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  in  his  eulogy  of  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts — 'My  countrymen,  know  one  another  better,  and 
you  will  love  one  another  better' — is  understood  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  Union. 

"  'Tis  well  that  it  is  so.  There  are,  of  course,  here  and  there 
individuals  who  persist  in  fanning  the  flame  of  sectional  hate 
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—insects  of  the  hour  who  are  destined  to  die  in  the  heat  of  their 
own  life.  And  there  are  also  in  both  sections  a  few  persons, 
who  are  thought  to  be  men  of  light  and  leading,  who  are  not  yet 
able  to  see  in  clear  perspective  the  civil  war  period  of  American 
history.  These  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Soth  Low,  former  president 
of  Columbia  University  and  at  present  mayor  of  Greater  New 
York,  is  typical,  recognize  that  the  fame  of  Brutus  and  the  fame 
of  Antony  are  the  common  glory  of  Rome,  that  Prince  Rupert 
and  Cromwell  are  honored  by  all  Englishmen,  and  that  the  valor 
of  Bruce  and  of  Wallace  is  admired  not  exclusively  by  Scotsmen  ; 
but  these  men  we  have  in  mind  fail  to  understand  that  Lincoln 
and  Davis  and  Grant  and  Lee  have,  by  their  lives,  reflected 
honor  upon  themselves,  upon  their  countrymen,  and  upon  the 
nation— upon  the  nation  as  it  was  when  they  lived  and  worked, 
as  well  as  upon  tlie  nation  as  it  now  is.     The  reason  for  this 


HE  CAN  LEAD  THEM  TO  WATER,  BUT  - 

—  T/iif  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  spite  their  pretensions  to 
learning  and  to  patriotism,  the  lives  of  these  narrow-minded  citi- 
zens are  ruled  by  the  dwarfing  standards  of  smallish  men." 

"The  South  is  learning  much  more  rapidly  than  the  North, 
says  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "that  greatness  is  not  confined  by 
geographicallines,  nor  creeds,  nor  political  principles." 


REVERSAL   OF  THE   WORLD'S   TRADE 
CURRENTS. 

AMERICA'S  commercial  supremacy  will  readjust  the  lines  of 
commerce  the  world  around,  and  the  readjustment  will 
send  old  empires  down  to  ruin,  and  raise  up  new  ones  more 
splendid  than  the  old.  So  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  predicts  in  his 
new  book  on"Tlie  New  Empire."  Mr.  Adams,  who  rivals  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  in  the  sweep  of  his  vision,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  trade  routes  and  commercial  movements  from  the 
dawn  of  history  down  to  the  present.  Up  to  recent  times  the 
lines  of  trade  from  the  Far  East  to  Europe  ran  across  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  ;  now  they  are  beginning  to  shift  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  to  traverse  the  United  States.  Russia  is  try- 
ing to  stop  this  movement  witli  her  Transsiberian  Railroad, 
but  with  little  success.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  new  ad- 
justment?    Says  Mr.  Adams: 

"The  world  seems  agreed  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
achieve,  if  indeed  she  has  not  already  achieved,  an  economic 
supremacy.  The  vortex  of  the  cyclone  is  near  New  York.  No 
such  activity  prevails  elsewhere;  nowhere  are  undertakings  so 
gigantic,  nowhere  is  administration  so  perfect ;  nowhere  are 
such  masses  of  capital  centralized  in  single  hands.  And  as  the 
United   States   becomes  an  imperial  market,  she  stretches  out 


V^Uli'  BtHlND!" 


—  The  Public,  Chicaf!0. 


along  the  trade  routes  which  lead  from  foreign  countries  to  her 
heart,  as  every  empire  has  stretched  out  from  thed;iys  of  .Sargon 
to  our  own.  The  West  Indies  drift  toward  us,  the  republic  of 
Mexico  hardly  longer  has  an  independent  life,  and  the  City  of 
Mexico  is  an  American  town.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  all  Central  America  will  become  a  part  of  our 
system.  We  have  expanded  into  Asia,  we  have  attracted  the 
fragments  of  tl>e  Spanish  dominions,  and  reaching  out  into 
China  we  have  checked  the  advance  of  Russia  and  Germany  in 
territory  which,  until  yesterday,  had  been  supposed  to  be  beyond 
our  sphere.  We  are  penetrating  into  Europe,  and  Great  Britain 
especially  is  gradually  assuming  the  position  of  a  dependency 
which  must  rely  on  us  as  the  base  from  which  she  draws  her 
food  in  peace,  and  without  which  she  could  not  stand  in  war. 

"Supposing  the  movement  of  the  next  fifty  years  only  to  equal 
that  of  the  last,  instead  of  undergoing  a  prodigious  acceleration, 
the  United  States  will  outweigh  any  single  empire,  if  not  all 
empires  combined.  The  whole  world  will  pay  her  tribute.  Com- 
merce will  flow  to  her  both  from  East  and  West,  and  the  order 
which  has  existed  from  the  dawn  of  time  will  be  reversed." 


THE   VIRGINIA   CONSTITUTION   CASE. 

'"P*HE  Southern  papers  manifest  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
■*■  suit  instituted  by  Virginia  negroes  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  new  state  constitution.  Through  their  counsel.  Mr.  John  S. 
Wise,  a  native  of  Virginia,  they  have  been  trying  to  prevent 
the  issuing  of  certificates  of  election  to  members  of  Congress 
elected  last  month,  especially  Mr.  Carter  Glass,  of  the  Sixth  Vir- 
ginia District.  The  negroes  claim  that  the  constitution  under 
which  they  are  debarred  from  voting  is  invalid,  not  having  been 
properly  adopted,  and  that  they  are  illegally  deprived  of  their 
political  rights.  The  case  was  brought  up  before  the  L'nited 
States  circuit  court,  sitting  at  Richmond,  week  before  last.  It 
was  heard  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  L^nited  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  dismissed  the  case  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  He 
added  :  "The  writ  is  not  sought  in  aid  of  jurisdiction  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  there  is  no  other  remedy.  The  proceeding  is.  in 
effect,  against  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  in  any  view  an  in- 
dispensable party,  and  the  matter,  being  political,  can  not  be 
disposed  of  in  such  a  proceeding."  Soon  after  this  decision,  the 
State  board  of  canvassers  met  and  is-;ued  certificates  of  elec- 
tion to  tlie  ten  Congressmen,  and  Mr.  Wise  gave  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Most  of  the  papers  believe  that  if  the  case  is  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  will  be 
sustained.  Others  are  inclined  to  wait  and  see  how  the  matter 
turns  out  ;  but  two  papers,  the  Charleston  Seivs  and  Courier 
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M.    H.    Dt   yoUNG, 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  believe,  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  negro  as  a  political  power  iu  the  Southern  States. 
"Not  having  made  express  discrimination  against  the  negroes 
on  account  of  their  color  and  race,"  says  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, "the  Supreme  Court  will  doubtless  decide  that  there  has 
been  no  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  Amendment." 
Such  a  decision,  it  adds,  "should  be  speedily  reached  in  order 
that  other  Southern  States  may  proceed  to  organize  their  elec- 
toral systems  within  their  rights  as  defined  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  if  they  so  decide."  The  Times-Democrat 
declares  that  "the  ignorant  and  vicious  vote  has  been  eliminated 
as  a  factor  in  the  political  equation  "  in  Virginia.  The  Southern 
States,  it  continues,  "are  once  more — and  we  believe  perma- 
nently— restored  to  the  healthful  political  plane  they  occupied 
before  the  negroes,  utterly  unfit  as  they  were  to  exercise  the 
suffrage,  were  indiscriminately  given  the  right  to  vote.  All  of 
which  is  heartening  to  the  conscience  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation."     T/ie  News  and  Courier  observes  : 

"  It  is  too  much  to  hope,  of  course,  that  Wise  will  abandon  tlie 
case  at  this  point,  but  in  the  end  he  will  be  defeated.  If  the 
negro  could  not  be  kept  on  top  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  when  he  was  backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  can  not  be  restored  to 
power  now,  even  should  all  the  courts  in  the  laud  declare  that 
he  is  entitled  to  rule  by  reason  of  his  numbers." 

The  Virginia  papers  devote  most  of  their  editorials  to  Mr. 
Wise,  referring  frequently  to  his  "change  of  color."  The  Nor- 
folk Viro-i/tian-Pi/ot  calls  his  crusade  against  the  constitution  "  a 
very,  very  transparent  farce."     The  Richmond  Times  says: 

"There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Wise  was  a  true  Virginian,  when 
fie  was  a  Democrat  of  Democrats,  when  he  was  as  much  opposed 
as  any  man  in  Virginia  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  to  the 
evils  which  came  upon  the  South  therefrom.  But  the  time  came 
when,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  deserted  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  took  up  with  the  Mahone  party,  and  courted 
the  support  of  the  'faithful  allies'  in  black  and  attempted  by 
these  means  to  become  governor  of  Virginia.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  Virginians  those  troublous  times,  when 
negroes  became  so  offensive  in  many  parts  of  the  State  that  the 
whites  were  forced  to  resort  to  arms  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  women  from  insult.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror, and  Mr.  Wise  was  as  much  responsible  as  any  man,  save 
Mahone,  therefor. 

"But  having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  put  the  negro  party  in 


j)ower,  having  been  repudiated  by  the  great  body  of  white  men 
in  the  State,  he  shook  the  dust  of  Virginia  from  his  feet  and  hied 
him  away  to  find  more  congenial  society  at  the  North. 

"It  is  said  that  most  men  will  forgive  an  injury  received,  but 
never  an  injury-  inflicted.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Wise  has 
never  forgiven  Virginia  for  the  blow  which  he  dealt,  and  instead 
of  becoming  softer-hearted  and  more  amiable  as  he  grows  older, 
age  .seems  but  to  make  his  spleen  more  thick. 

"He  had  a  perfect  right  to  undertake  these  cases,  and  no  Vir- 
ginian would  have  condemned  him  if  he  had  come  here  and 
made  a  dignified  legal  argument.  But  instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  law  in  the  case,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
case  itself,  he  fell  into  a  spasm  of  abuse,  calling  men  by  name 
and  hurling  his  shafts  at  them,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
lengths  he  would  have  proceeded  had  not  the  chief  justice  laid 
a  restraining  hand  upon  him.  Mr.  Wise's  speech  was  not  a 
legal  argument,  but  a  tirade  of  bitterness  and  denunciation. 
He  seems  determined  that  the  people  of  Virginia  shall  hate  him 
as  cordiall)'  as  he  hates  them." 

The  Richmond  Dispatch,  however,  declares  that  Virginia  has 
some  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Wise..     It  says: 

"The  proceedings,  as  Mr,  Wise  conducted  them,  and  the  fire 
he  drew  from  Mr.  Christian,  Attorney-General  Anderson,  Mr. 
Justice  Fuller,  developed,  and  exposed  to  the  country  at  large, 
as  it  could  not  have  been  exposed  in  a  contention  over  jurisdic- 
tion merely,  the  salient  and  vital  fact  that  in  the  fight  for  the 
inviolability  of  her  constitution  Virginia  stands  for  those  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  Union  which  are  the  foundation  of 
republican  government.  She  is  not  only  defending  her  own 
sovereignty  as  involved  in  this  especial  case,  but  the  general 
principle  of  state  sovereignty,  as  all  the  other  States  are  inter- 
ested. 

"  Paradoxical  again  as  it  may  appear,  undignified  and  dema- 
gogic as  was  Mr.  Wise's  conduct  of  his  cause  at  some  stages,  he 
raised  the  issue  to  one  of  the  greatest  dignity  in  the  sense  of 
causing  recognition  of  its  imiDortance  to  the  countr^'^  at  large. 
He  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  the  Northern  mind  to  the 
realization  that  a  triumph  of  his  contentions  would  not  jeopard- 
ize Virginia's  sovereignty  alone,  but  might  prove  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  serious  federal  encroachments  on  the  'inherent  in- 
defeasible and  inalienable  rights  '  of  the  people  of  Northern 
States  to  alter  and  amend  their  constitutions  and  regulate  their 
own  internal  affairs  as  designed  by  the  fathers.  So  far  Mr. 
Wise  has  builded  better  than  he  knew,  and  altho  the  good  that 
is  coming  from  the  evil  he  would  do  must  be  bitter  fruit  to  him, 
we  iterate  that  we  think  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  Virginia. 
None  other  could  in  seeking  lo  hurt  her  have  served  her  so 
well." 
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REFLECTIONS   ON   THE   DEATH    OF    EX- 
SPEAKER    REED. 

HONESTY,  strength,  and  intellectual  keenness  were  the 
chief  qualities  that  made  Thomas  Br.ickett  Reed  great,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  newspaper  editors  that  comment  on  his 
death.  Mr.  Reed's  firm  stand  for  the  gold  standard  in  1S96  was 
regarded  at  tlie  time  as  one  reason  why  Mr.  McKinley  was  pre- 
ferred for  the  Presidential  nomination.  If  Mr.  Reed,  who  has 
been  a  determined  anti-imperialist  since  the  Sjjanish  war,  had 
been  nominated  and  elected,  the  history  of  the  country,  as  the 
New  York  Times  remarks,  "might  have  been  very  different." 
He  said  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  :  "We  are  buying  10,000,000 
Malays  at  $2  a  head,  unpicked,  and  no- 
body knows  what  it  will  cost  to  pick  them." 
His  almost  despotic  rule  over  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  during  tlie  51st.  54th, 
and  55th  Congresses  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  striking  part  of  his  political  career. 
As  the  Philadelphia  Press  says: 

"The  great  triumph  by  which  he  will 
be  remembered  was  his  consummate  de- 
monstration of  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  rule.  That  will  remain  historic.  It  was 
during  his  first  session  as  Speaker  in 
1889-90.  He  had  a  meager  majority  and 
narrow  and  uncertain  margin.  The  minor- 
ity was  strong,  contentious,  and  insolent. 
Through  long  weeks,  without  rules,  the 
defiant  obstruction  went  on.  The  Speaker 
planted  himself  on  general  parliamentary 
law  and  ruled  that  those  present,  even  tho 
not  responding  to  the  roll,  could  be  counted 
to  make  a  quorum.  Immediately  the  House 
was  in  an  ujiroar,  but  through  all  that 
turbulence  the  courageous  Speaker  stood 
calm,  unquailing  and  serene.  He  was  stig- 
matized as  a  Czar,  but  he  established  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  rule,  and  his  vindication  came  in  the  full  and  endur- 
ing acceptance,  by  his  opponents  as  by  his  friends,  of  the  Reed 
rules." 

A  more  critical  view  of  the  ex-Speaker  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing comment  by  the  New  York  American  : 

"He  was  cynical,  and  that  spoiled  him — spoiled  him  for  a  great 
and  useful  public  career,  that  is,  tho  it  made  liim  a  sparkling  and 
stimulating  man  in  private.  Behind  the  scenes  he  was  at  his 
best,  for  there  he  shone  as  a  clear-eyed,  contemptuous,  and  witty 
critic  of  the  men  allied  with  him  in  politics  who  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  he,  while  his  inferiors  in  intellect  and  honesty. 

"Through  yielding  often  to  the  temptations  offered  by  his 
mocking  nature,  he  made. enemies  of  those  whom  he  needed  for 
friends  in  politics.  Tliere  was  no  welcome  for  him  at  the  White 
House  during  several  terms.  Hisdartsstungand  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  many  who  could  have  helped  him  toward  the  Presi- 
dency. Amiability  was  not  a  characteristic  of  his  humor. 
Nearly  always  it  conveyed  an  insult. 

"When  Reed  failed  to  get  the  Presidential  nomination  he  flung 
office  aside  and  forthwith  became  a  corporation  attorney.  That 
was  his  riglit  as  a  lawyer,  but  it  did  not  raise  him  in  popular 
estimation  as  a  man.  The  better  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
as  a  public  servant,  and  had  he  been  of  the  stuff  of  which  genu- 
ine public  servants  are  made  he  could  not  so  readily  have  be- 
come wholly  devoted  to  his  own  interests. 

"The  country  suffered  no  injury  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Reed.  He  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  he  got  full  credit  for  his 
cleverness,  'but  there  was  a  fatal  lack  in  his  make-up.  The  lack 
was  the  want  of  high  aims.  He  was  without  serious  patriotic 
purpose.  The  game  of  politics  interested  him  and  lie  played  it 
assiduously,  but  sneered  at  it  and  at  his  fellow  players,  while 
he  played.  And  yet  the  habit  of  partizanship  had  so  grown 
upon  him  that  he  could  not  escape  from  it.  Even  when  his  am- 
bition to  be  President  was  abandoned  and  he  had  quit  active 
politics  forever,  he  could  write  and  speak  only  as  the  narrow 


party  man— in  public,  that  is  ;  in  private  he  showed  no  reverence 
for  the  gods  of  the  Republican  temple. 

"Had  Thomas  B.  Reed  really  believed  in  Democracy,  had  he 
been  large  enough  to  have  that  faith  in  the  peoi)le  which  moves 
the  true  statesman  in  a  republic  to  work  wiijj  and  for  them,  his 
menial  endowments  would  have  made  him  great  and  carried  him 
far  and  high. 

"There  was  5w  much  that  commanded  respect  and  admiration 
in  Reed  that  his  failure  to  be  equal  to  liis  opportunities  awakens 
regret  and  compassion.  He  remained  p<K)r  when  he  might 
easily  have  been  rich.  He  scorned  humbug  and  laughed  at  it— 
in  himself  as  readily  as  in  others.  He  disdained  to  truckle,  and 
was  fearless  in  giving  offense  to  any  man  he  despised,  even  tho 
the  man  sat  in  the  White  House.  He  was  big,  but  not  big 
enough  ;  brave,  but  not  brave  enough ; 
keen  of  sight,  but  not  broad.  He  Jiad  no 
steady  hold  upon  American  ideals.  He 
was  essentially  a  critic  an<l  a  scoffer. 

"  The  capital  defect  in  him  was  absence 
of  moral  enthusiasm." 


A  DOCTOR  OF  BUSINESS  CON- 
CERNS. 


A 


THOM..\S    HKACKi  TI     KIKI) 

Who  died  December  7. 


NEWCOMER  in  the  ranks  of  mod- 
ern experts  is  the  business  "method- 
izer"  or  "system  expert."  His  specialty 
is  to  systematize  the  work  in  a  manufac- 
turing concern,  to  lop  off  u.seless  expendi- 
tures, and  so  to  increase  production  and 
lessen  cost.  The  list  of  such  experts  is 
at  present  small  and  they  receive  very 
large  fees.  Mr.  M.  Martin  Kallman,  him- 
self a  "system  expert,"  writing  in  T/ie 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia), 
declares  that  a  methodizer  of  large  repu- 
tation receives  a  fee  of  $1,000  a  day,  and  that  the  yearly  earnings 
of  several  probably  exceed  $50,000  each.  He  gives  several  in- 
stances to  show  how  defects  have  been  di.scovered  in  large  estab- 
lishments and  much  money  and  trouble  saved  by  tlie  adoption  of 
new  methods.  Concerning  the  old  and  new  way  of  keeping 
accounts,  lie  writes : 

"The  distance  which  the  eye  and  hand  must  travel  in  posting 
from  the  regulation  day-book  to  the  ledger  is  so  great  that  the 
oj>eration  involves  a  distinct  act  of  memory,  while  under  almost 
any  of  the  recognized  modern  methods  the  memory  act  is 
eliminated  and  posting  becomes  simply  copying  figures  at  close 
hand.  Science  always  makes  for  accuracy  and  *an  increase  of 
practical  results,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  as  to  which  method  of 
accounting  is  more  worthy  to  be  called  scientific. 

■'Little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  methodizer  was  called  to  intro- 
duce his  system  into  the  counting-room  of  a  large  mercantile 
establishment.  He  found  a  force  of  six  men  devoted  exclusively 
to  posting  the  20,000  accounts  which  the  ledgers  contained.  To- 
day under  the  modern  system  recently  adopted  one  man  does  all 
the  posting  and  works  at  the  task  onlj'  three  hours  a  day  ! 

"The  new  systems  provide  for  a  series  of  duplicates  so  that 
the  sudden  destruction  of  a  set  of  ledger  records  can  be  almost 
instantly  replaced.  The  importance  of  this  feature  of  latter-day 
methods  was  recently  brought  home  to  me  when  the  head  book- 
keeper of  a  business  house  to  which  I  had  been  called  maliciously 
destroyed  five  ledger  records — po  doubt  to  cover  peculations. 
Lender  the  modern  systems  this  would  have  been  practically  im- 
possible. 

"Often  1  am  asked  :  What  will  the  best  modern  systems  save 
a  large  business?  Tiiis  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  there  is  one 
manufacturing  establishment  of  enormous  proportions,  having 
many  branches,  which  has  been  saved  $100,000  a  year  in  its  pay- 
roll and  time-keeping  department  alone  through  this  modern 
agency. 

"It  must  be  a  small  business,  speaking  in  the  metropolitan 
sense,  which  can  not  be  saved  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  j'ear  through 
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the   introduction   of   a  first-class   modern   system   devised  by  a 
'luethodizer  '  of  recugiiued  standing  in  his  profession." 

Minna  C.  Smith,  writing  in  7/t<f  ll'orld's  Work  (December) 
on  the  same  subject,  tells  of  a  "production  engineer  "—the  term 
she  uses — who  by  changing  the  course  of  the  material  in  a  manu- 
facturing ctincern  through  its  various  processes,  reduced  the 
handling  of  sixty  tons  of  weight  from  fifty-one  times  a  day  to 
thirty-seven  times,  with  a  resultant  saving  that  surprised  the 
president  and  directors.  The  same  expert  was  requested  to 
rearrange  the  schedule  of  wages  in  a  steel-mill.  He  regulated  it 
"not  by  tonnage  alone,  but  by  groups  of  steel  products  according 
to  quantities  and  shapes;  the  resultant  rates  increased  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  mills  from  five  to  forty  per  cent.,  decreased 
the  cost  of  production,  and  increased  the  wages  of  the  men." 
The  writer  describes  how  an  expert  methodizer  reorganized  an 
electric  equipment  factory  wliich  was  growing  so  fast  that  its 
managers  did  not  know  how  they  stood  in  the  matter  of  expenses 
and  could  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  general  routine  day  by 
day.     She  says : 

"The  expert  asked  questions  and  was  given  full  details.  He 
was  introduced  to  every  official,  every  head  of  department,  every 
clerk  ;  and  he  asked  each  one  for  typewritten  suggestions.  He 
found  that  the  huge  physical  growth  of  the  factory  had  over- 
topped its  intellectual  and  nervous  organization.  Tiie  organiza- 
tion needed  a  clear  definition  of  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
the  various  offices — a  more  highly  organized  faculty.  The  spe- 
cialist reported  a  special  system,  unified,  yet  so  flexible  that  the 
work  in  any  department  can  now  be  expanded  or  contracted 
without  affecting  the  general  plan.  Thirty-one  departments  of 
the  executive  and  operating  force  were  ordered,  instead  of  four- 
teen. There  could  henceforth  be  no  clashing  of  authority,  no 
men  receiving  one  order  from  one  department  and  another  order 
from  another.  All  communications  about  the  general  organiza- 
tion were  authorized  to  appear  in  executive  orders  from  the 
president  of  the  company,  who  is  also  general  manager.  The 
names  of  all  officers  or  heads  of  departments  were  put  at  the 
head  of  every  executive  order,  and  each  head  of  a  department 
was  made  responsible  for  notifying  his  associates,  who  in  turn 
were  made  personally  responsible  to  him.  A  series  of  executive 
notices  was  posted  insuring  order  of  a  high  degree  and  making 
certain  the  prompt  return  of  all  reports  and  data.  One  man  was 
made  responsible  for  all  the  accounts  of  the  company,  so  that 
uniformity  might  be  developed  in  recording  all  the  performances 
of  the  plant.  Tlie  authority  for  giving  orders  was  centralized. 
Provisions  were  made  for  definite  recording  of  orders  for  mate- 
rial ;  and  complete  and  accurate  means  of  communication  within 
the  factory  were  insured.  An  accurate 
system  of  labor  records  for  all  employees 
was  effected,  insuring  the  charging  of 
material  and  labor  expended  in  the 
course  of  production.  Centralization  of 
authority  stopped  overstocking.     The  con- 


trol ot  inctjining  and  outgoing  material  was  given  to  the  same 
central  authority.  .  .  .  The  nervous  system  of  the  electric  equip, 
ment  factory  was  toned  up.  The  factory  is  making  its  product 
much  more  rapidly  than  before  ;  and  despite  the  growth  of  the 
business  the  heads  of  the  concern  can  now  keep  in  touch  with 
all  its  details." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Si-SOR  Concha  is  relieved,  and  so  is  the  United  States.— TVi^  Boston 
Transcript. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dalzell  feels  that  he  is  still  in  the  Speakership  contest. 
What  a  funny  feeling'  \—The  Waslmtgton  Post. 

TEACH^K:  "How  many  mills  make  a  cent?"  Charlie  Chigwidden  : 
"  None,  my  father  says— unless  tliey  are  in  the  trust."— /^j/ot. 

With  Congress  on  guard  the  country  feels  almost  as  safe  as  it  did  while 
it  was  taking  care  of  itself.— 77/<;  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  Mr.  Hill  has  not  gone  Democratic  for  several  years.  We 
believe  he  did  vote  for  a  Populist  for  President  in  \qao.— The  H'ashington 
Post. 


The  Farmer  -.    "  Go  it,  I'm  out  of  danger." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 

SOMi;  day  the  country  will  run  out  of  Territories,  and  then  other  meas- 
ures must  be  devised  for  keeping  the  United  States  Senate  safely  Repub- 
lican.—7'/re  Detroit  Free  Press. 

One  of  the  touching  spectacles  of  the  session  will  be  the. charming  defer- 
ence with  which  any  suggestions  that  may  emanate  from  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non will  be  received  by  his  fellow  Congressmen. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Isn't  it  a  little  dangerous  to  send  Admiral  Dewey  with  the  South  At- 
lantic fleet?  He  may  hand  us  a  South  American  republic  some  fine  morn- 
ing that  we  won't  know  what  to  do  with.  —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  New  York  millionaire  who  has  gone  to  live  in  the 
slums  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  uplifting  his  fellow  man  wiH 
presently  feel  sufficiently  experienced  to  begin  the  good  work  among  the 
"  four  hundred." — The  Chicago  Nezvs. 


AN   "  ELASTIC  CURRENCY"  IS  PROPOSED. 
We  hope  it  will  be  elastic  enough  to  accomplish 
tlie  above  result.— 77;^  Los  Angeles  Times. 


WHAT  THE   dollar   OF  OUR  DADS  IS  GETTING 
TO   LOOK  LIKE. 

—  The  Denver Neivs 


SAME  OLD  SUGAR  TRUST  BEGGAR  AT  THE  OLP 
STAND. 

—  The  Denver  News. 


SERIOUS  SUBJECTS   CARICATURED. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   NEW   ERA   IN    DECORATIVE  ART. 

AN  international  exposition  devoted  to  decorative  art  was 
recently  held  in  Turin  with  such  tinancial  and  artistic  suc- 
cess as  to  indicate  that  what  is  known  as  the  "new  art"  is  taking 
firm  root  all  over  Europe.  "The  Turin  Exposition,"  declares 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  "marks  a  new  era  in  decoration.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  fully  developed  art— only  beginnings.  But  the  ex- 
hibition did  give  evidence  of  a  great  force  seeking  an  outlet  and 
of  not  a  little  actual  acliievement."  He  continues  (in  7 he 
World's  Work,  November)  : 

"The  place  of  honor  in  the  exposition  was  given  to  the  works 
of  Walter  Crane,  and  of  some  other  decorative  artists  of  Great 
Britain,  placed  there  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  London. 
There  was  not  only  Walter  Crane's  charming  painting  of  the 
•  Renaissance  of  Venus,'  and  a  great  variety  of  water-colors,  but 
also  the  cartoons  for  the  magnificent  Earle  window,  tapestry, 
majolica  and  tile  panels,  bronze  utensils,  designs  for  the  most 
varied  ornament  and  decorations,  as  well  as  books  printed  and 
bound  with  consummate  workmanship.  There  was,  however, 
no  place  in  the  exposition  that  so  fully  represented  the  ideas  of 
the  movement  for  a  new  decorative  art  as  thedignitied  and  beau- 
tiful piece  of  tapestry,  'The  Orchard,'  designed  by  William  Mor- 
ris and  executed  under  his  care.  There  was  also  a  noteworthy 
exhibit  of  jewelry  manufactured  by  the  Gild  of  Handicrafts  of 
London,  in  which  the  antique  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man jewelry  have  been  revived  and  modernized  with  great 
effect.  The  greater  part  of  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in 'atmos- 
phere,' a  term  here  applied  to  the  complete  interior  furnishings 
of  a  dwelling  or  apartment,  suggesting  that  the  furniture  of  a 
house  should  not  be  a  mere  fortuitous  collection,  but  should  be 
pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  distinctive  of  purpose  or  personality. " 

The  Paris  "  H6tel  de  I'Art  Nouveau  Bing  "  contributed  many 
interesting  examples  of  furniture  and  ornament,  including 
jewelry,  paintings,  tapestry,  carved  wood,  stained  glass,  ceramic 
wares,  and  sculpture.  The  rugs  exhibited  by  this  society  showed 
a  uniform  base  of  color,  with  "designs  traced  in  curves  and  flow- 
ing bauds  like  the  ornaments  in  wall  frescoes  and  in  wood- 
carving."  "The  principles  of  the  new  decorative  art,"  observes 
Professor  Reinsch,  "reject  the  Oriental  rug,"  on  the  ground  that 
"it  owes  its  origin  to  the  need  of  one  striking  ornament  in  the 
bare  tent  of  a  nomad,"  and  is  inappropriate  in  a  modern  Euro- 
pean house.  The  Belgian  "interiors"  at  the  exposition  were 
distinguished  by  their  "great  originality  in  the  use  of  new  forms 
and  designs."  Tlie  principal  German  exhibit  was  that  of  the 
colony  of  artists  at  Darmstadt,  who  are  working  under  the  patron- 
age of  Ernst  Louis,  of  Hesse,  and  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Joseph 
M.  Olbrich,     We  quote  further : 

"The  exhibitions  of  Italy  were  naturally  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  but  they  contained  very  much  of  the 
commonplace  and  the  conventional.  Still  there  were  a  number 
of  exhibits  which  showed  an  inten.se  effort  to  express  modern 
ideas.  One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  that  of  the 
'Aerailia  Arts,'  a  cooperative  association  founded  in  Bologna  in 
1898,  to  perfect  the  products  of  the  local  decorative  arts,  to  in- 
troduce sound  methods  and  new  ideas  among  the  artisans,  and 
to  assist  the  latter  in  improving  their  products,  in  creating  a 
harmonious  art,  and  in  di.sposing  of  the  finished  articles.  An 
artistic  commission  of  the  society  prepares  designs  and  models, 
which  are  then  executed  by  the  artisans.  The  society  also 
assists  young  men  of  promise  in  completing  their  artistic  educa- 
tion. The  industries  are  mostly  carried  on  at  the  homes  of  the 
artisans,  the  products  being  .sold  from  the  depot  of  the  society  of 
Bologna.  The  society  does  not  make  its  sole  aim  the  creation  of 
new  methods  but  it  also  favors  the  reproduction  of  classic  works. 
Its  products  embrac  the  entire  field  of  decorative  art — furniture, 
wrought  iron  and  bronze  work,  ceramic  ware,  terracotta,  stained 
glass,  leather  work,  lace  and  embroideries.  Altho  it  has  existed 
only  for  so  short  a  time,  the  impetus  it  has  given  to  household 


industry  in  the  n.i;n)i.  of  Bologna  is  remarkable,  as  is  evidenced 
uy  the  exhibit  at  Turin." 

It  still  remains  to  ])c  seen,  concludes  Professor  Keiusch, 
whether  tlie  new  decorative  movement  can  permanently  interest 
the  people  in  general.  It  lalxjrs  under  a  dis;idvantage  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  original  and  l>eautiful  forms 
in  decorative  work  is  bound  to  be  for  some  time  to  come  a  matter 
of  great  expense.     He  adds : 

"To  expect  at  the  present  time  a  clear,  consistent,  uniform 
style  of  the  new  movement  in  decorative  art  would  be  to  misun- 
derstand its  purpose  and  .scope.  It  is  rather  an  ideal,  an  aspira- 
tion, than  a  style.  In  the  practical  execution  of  work  it  makes 
I'-e  of  forms  and  suggestions  taken  from  many  sources  ;  it  builds 
upon  the  foundations  of  national  traditions;  it  uses  the  enticing 
symbolism  of  the  Orient,  the  dark  runes  of  Norse  mytliology,  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  and  temples,  the  color  schemes  of  Japanese 
art.  It  al.so  draws  much  inspiration  from  the  great  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  it  avoids  as  much  as  possible  the  forms  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  classical  antiquity,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered conventional  thiough  long  imitation.  Tho  distinguished 
from  naturalism  by  a  deep  worship  of  beauty,  its  main  tenet 
nevertheless  is  truth  and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  it  strives 
to  look  fully  and  directly  at  tiie  great  stream  of  moilern  life  and 
to  express  its  meaning  through  art  in  all  her  branches.  It  is 
democratic  both  in  calling  attention  to  all  the  forms  of  artistic 
activity  and  also  in  aiming  to  embrace  within  a  great  artistic 
community  all  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  artisans  and  em- 
ployers ;  thus  it  hopes  to  unite  some  of  the  harsh  contrasts  of 
life.  Among  all  the  great  efTorts  and  activities  of  mankind  at 
the  present  time,  this  movement  challenges  attention  on  account 
of  the  scope  of  its  aspirations  and  of  the  crying  needs  which  its 
efforts  are  laboring  to  satisfy." 


RICHARD    MANSFIELD   IN    "JULIUS   C/ESAR.*" 

MR.  RICHARD  MANSFIELD'S  presentation  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy,  "Julius  Casar,"  is  regarded  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  as  the  most  notable  revival  of  this  play 
in  New  York  "since  the  memorable  one  by  Edwin  Booth  in  his 
own  theater  in  the  early  .seventies."  In  some  respects,  adds  the 
same  paper,  it  is  "superior  even  to  that."     We  quote  further: 

"Mr.  Mansfield  as  an  actor  is  often  a  cause  of  disappointment, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  an  ev  n  stronger  feeling  ;  but  as  a  mana- 
ger he  seldom  fails  to  provoke  admiration  and  gratitude,  not 
only  for  his  lavish  generosity — other  men  may  spend  as  much 
money — but  for  the  good  taste  and  artistic  intelligence  invaria- 
bly displayed  in  his  more  ambitious  productions.  These  quali- 
ties were  fully  and  happily  illustrated  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  met  with  prompt  and  cordial  recognition.  A  more  satisfac- 
tory spectacle,  whether  con.sidered  from  a  jwpular  or  artistic 
point  of  view,  has  seldom  been  enjoyed  in  this  neighborlnK)d. 
...  It  is  understood  that  most  of  the  scenes  were  painted  fron 
designs  by  Sir  Alma  Tadema,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty of  the  correctness  of  detail,  and  it  was  the  same  eminent 
authority  who  suggested  the  patterns  of  the  armor  and  other  cos- 
tumes. The  whole  representation,  therefore,  was  directed,  so 
far  as  the  scenic  part  was  concerned,  by  ample  knowledge,  and 
the  names  of  the  actual  painters  of  the  scenery,  Hawes  Oraven, 
William  Telbin,  Richard  Marston,  and  John  W.  Young,  are 
proof  that  the  original  designs  were  reproduced  in  the  best  jjos- 
sible  manner.  From  first  to  last  the  performance  was  a  delight 
to  the  eye." 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Mansfield's  art  to  be  spoken  of  dubiously 
or  with  dispraise,  observes  The  Times,  in  criticism  of  the  first- 
night  performance  in  New  York,  but  "those  who  last  night 
heard  his  richly  vibrant  voice  and  saw  his  flexible  and  powerful 
mimique  were  confirmed  in  their  belief  that  the  English-speak- 
ing stage  of  to-day  holds  only  one  or  at  most  two  actors — Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson — who  are  his  equals, 
and  none  who  in  temperamental  vigor  is  his  .superior."  Mr. 
William  Winter,  of  The  Tribune,  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Mansfield's  interpretation  of  the  part  of  Brutus : 

"It  was  the  habit  of  Shakespeare  to  throw  side-lights  upon  bis 
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His  rtvlva;  of  "Julius  Caesar"  is  regarded  as  the 
most  notable  since  the  lime  of  Edwin  Booth. 


1  own  wonls  ;inil  ucIn, 

latfs.     Hrutus  himself 

«p«aks  of  the  fitjures  aud  the  fantasies  that  busy  care  draws  in 

I'  '      first.  I!     '         ■  (Uy,  and  notwlth- 

idityof  iincnt,  he  is  a  man 

of  imagination,  and  his  imagination  is  hannted.  Portia,  whom 
he  loves,  a  '  '  lioni  lie  is  deeply  loved,  early  describes  his 
enkindled   i  .ce,    his   vague  preotcupation,    his  moods  of 

ungentle  behavior,  and  plainly  tells  him  that  if  his  humor  could 

affect  his  shape  as 
much  as  it  has  af- 
fected his  condition 
she  would  not  be 
able  to  recognize 
him.  '  Since  Cassius 
first  did  whet  me 
against  Ciesar,  I 
have  not  slept." 
The  mind  of  Brutus 
is  a  scene  of  tem- 
pest. He  needed 
not  the  promptings 
of  Cassius.  He  was 
already  ripe  to  do 
the  murder  that  he 
thought  a  sacrifice. 
The  conflict  in  his 
soul  has  almost 
crazed  Iiim,  and 
from  the  moment 
when  be  yields  to 
the  surging  tide  of 
fanaticism  and 
strikes  at  the  heart 
of  his  friend  he 
never  again  will 
taste  of  peace.  The 
sequel  is  all  misery.  Brutus  and  Cassius  ride  like  madmen 
through  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  final  appeal  is  to  the  arbit- 
rament of  battle.  "Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come.'  In  the 
deep  of  night  three  words  are  spoken,  the  knell  of  all  earthly 
hope — '  Portia  is  dead. '  More  and  more,  on  the  remorseful  soul 
of  the  fanatic,  descends  the  awful  loneliness  of  jjredestinate 
ruin.  'No  man  bears  sorrow  better' — but  sorrow,  now,  is  all 
that  remains.  The  chiefs  of  faction  clasp  hands  for  the  last 
time,  and  speak  that  farewell  wliich,  in  all  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare, is  the  most  hopeless  and  forlorn  :  'And  whether  we  shall 
meet  again  I  know  not':  but  both  of  them  well  know  that  the 
parting  is  forever.  There  is  a  presage  of  disaster.  The  eagles 
are  fled  away  and  in  their  stead  are  kites  and  ravens.  'The 
ghost  of  Ceesar  hath  appeared  to  me,  two  several  times,  by 
night :  my  hour  is  come.'  All  around  Brutus,  from  first  to  last, 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  omen,  a  strange  and  subtle  something 
that  betokens  angui.sh,  peril,  and  death.  This  way  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  ap[)rehended  the  character,  and  it  is  for  his  diffusion 
and  sustainment  of  this  poetic  charm — making  Brutus  almost 
spectral  in  spiritual  conflict,  fanatical  self-absorption,  and  silent, 
patient,  majestic  misery — that  this  embodiment  takes  its  place, 
aud  one  that  it  will  securely  hold,  among  the  most  thoughtful  and 
distinctive  achievements  of  the  contemporary  stage.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ideal,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  aimed  to  impersonate 
and  not  to  declaim  ;  yet  he  gave  all  requisite  force  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  eminently  rational  but  completely  ineffective  speech 
of  Brutus  to  the  Roman  mob,  and  at  every  essential  point  the 
opulence  and  amplitude  of  his  vocal  power  make  themselves 
manifest  with  splendid  effect.  It  is  not.  however,  as  the  ora- 
torical Brutus  that  Mr.  Mansfield  diffuses  the  characteristic 
allurement  of  genius  ;  for  his  articulation  is  not  invariably  accu- 
rate, and  hi-i  oratory,  and  indeed  his  general  delivery,  in  rhetori- 
cal speeches,  lacks  systematic  modulation,  and  therefore  is  apt 
to  reverberate  where  it  should  agitate,  convulse,  or  impress. 
The  charm  of  the  personation  is  in  it.?  tremors  of  conflicting 
emotion,  in  its  weird  isolation— the  awful  loneliness  of  a  great 
soul,  fated  to  disaster— and  its  mystery." 

T/ie  Commercial  Advertiser  says  : 

"The  excellence  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  company  gave  unity  to  the 
whole  performance.     With  one  accord  they  played  in  the  key  of 


ueioic  tragedy  and  for  the  tragedy,  not  for  themselves.  In  par- 
ticular,  a  score  of  actors,  whose  names  are  too  many  to  set  down 
mdividualized  the  minor  characters — conspirators  and  senators 
soldiers  and  servants— with  praiseworthy  intelligence  in  a  fash- 
ion that  kept  the  long  performance  continually  alive.  Mr.  For- 
rest's Antony  was  pictorial  to  see  and  eloquent  in  the  Forum, 
when  the  mob,  with  more  realism  than  poetry,  did  not  tear  his 
eloquence  to  tatters.  Mr.  Ilaworth's  Cassius,  dramatically 
imagined  as  a  foil  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  Brutus,  was  instinct  with 
acid  force  and  fitful  fire,  a  piece  of  common  clay  heated  and 
shaped  by  burning  passions  and  envies.  Miss  Hammond  and 
Miss  Hoffman  filled  out  Shakespeare's  sketches  of  Portia  and 
Calpurnia.  Best  of  all,  each  and  every  actor  spoke  the  verse 
with  intelligence  and,  usually,  with  eloquence." 


THE    BOOK    IN   THE  TENEMENT. 

IF  it  be  true,  as  is  often  contended,  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
real  verdict  upon  great  literature  is  pronounced,  not  by  the 
cultured  few,  but  by  the  uncultured  many,  there  is  a  deep  sig- 
nificance  in  the  literary  opinions  of  the  masses.  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCracken,  a  Boston  settlement  worker  who  relates  (in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  November)  her  experiences  in  persuading 
her  neighbors  to  read  good  books,  has  been  much  impressed  by 
the  literary  intuition  of  comparatively  uneducated  folk.  "These 
simple  readers,"  she  declares,  "are  unerring  critics  of  what  thev 
read.  They  take  the  author  with  a  complete  and  effectual 
literalness."      She  writes  further: 

"In  the  city  tenements  I  have  met  so  many  of  them;  and 
incidentally,  sometimes  almost  accidentally,  they  have  told  me 
what  they  have  read,  and  why  they  have  read.  They  do  not 
read  books  about  books,  nor  do  they  read  them  for  that  'mystic 
wonderful '  thing,  their  style.  They  never  'hold  up  their  hands 
in  ecstasy  and  awe  over  an  innocent  phrase  '  ;  and  they  would 
stare  inquiringly  at  a  person  who  might  invite  them  to  join 'a 
band  of  esoteric  joy.'  To  them  a  book  is  great  or  small  accord- 
ing to  what  it  says,  not  to  the  way  it  says  it.  They  may  ad- 
mire the  felicity  of  the  saying;  frequently  they  do;  but  their 
admiration  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  color  their  view  of  the 
saying  itself.  A  spade,  they  would  seem  to  argue,  is  always 
— to  quote  Cleg  Kelly— 'juist  only'  a  spade,  no  matter  how 
gracefully  and  exquisitely  it  may  be  otherwise  called." 

Miss  McCracken  instances  the  case  of  a  scrub-woman,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  tenement  district  to  speak  to 
her  about  books  and  reading.     She  saj'S : 

"I  gave  her  'The  Talisman,'  and  one  day  'The  Scottish 
Chiefs';  aud  then  '  Kenilworth  "  ;  and  I  lent  her 'The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  '  aud  '  The  Pride  of  Jennico. '  She  read  them  all  with 
the  keenest  joy.  'If  I'd  knowed,'  she  said  one  night,  '  what  a 
'mount  o'  pleasure,  an',  more  still,  real  comfort,  books  has,  I'd 
er  took  to  readin'  'em  long  before  I  did.' 

"Since  she  has  taken  to  reading  them,  not  a  few  have  found 
their  way  to  her  dingy  tenement.  Most  of  them  have  been 
'about  kings  and  princesses,  with  everything  so  gorgeous.' 
Some  one  advised  me  once  to  offer  her  something  less  highly 
colored,  but  I  did  not.  She  supports  her  drunken  husband  and 
her  children  ;  her  daily  work  is  the  scrubbing  of  public  stairways. 
Surely  she  is  entitled  to  long  evenings  of  fairy  tales  ;  not  all  the 
romances  in  all  our  libraries  can  give  her  picture  of  the  work' 
too  bright  a  tint. 

"She  caine  sometimes  to  the  college  settlement  in  which  I  waj 
especially  interested,  and  we  spent  delightful  hours  discussing: 
the  relative  charms  of  Helen  Mar  and  the  Princess  Flavia,  anc; 
the  comparative  prowess  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Basi 
Jennico.  One  evening  she  noticed  a  copy  of  Ibsen's  '  Ghosts 
lying  on  the  table,  and,  impelled  no  doubt  by  the  weird  title,  sh< 
wished  to  borrow  it.  'You  wouldn't  find  it  particularly  attrac 
five, '  I  said  ;  but  she  continued  to  regard  it  with  fascinated  eyes; 
and  remembering  the  allurement  of  the  thing  denied,  I  reluci 
tantly  gave  it  to  her. 

"In  less  than  a  day  she  returned  the  book.  '  What  did  yoi 
think  of  it?'   I  inquired. 

'  Well,'  she  replied  thoughtfully, '  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  rea( 
it  all.  I  read  the  first  part,  an'  it  was  that  gloomy!  Then  ' 
read 'the  last,  an'  it  was  gloomy  too — so  I  didn't  read  no  more 
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MISS  KLIZABETH  MCCRACKEN. 
She  is  impressed  by  Ihe  literary  in- 
tuition of  uneducated  people. 


I  don't  mind  books  to  begin  gloomy,  if  they  c-nd  all  right.     But 
what's  the  use  readin'  things  that  begin  gloomy  an"  end  gloomy 
too?     They  don't  help  you— an'  you  can't  enjoy  'em.' 
"This  was  her  criticism  of  Henrik   Ibsen's  dramas.     She  had 

read  not  more  than  half  of 
one  of  tliem  ;  but  have  not 
other  critics  who  have  read 
all  of  all  of  them  expressed  a 
somewhat  similar  opinion?" 

Rudyard  Kipling,  it  seems, 
has  many  admirers  in  the 
tenements.  "It's  so  different 
from  other  poetry,"  one  girl 
said  as  she  returned  a  copy  of 
the  "  Seven  Seas"  after  having 
read  aloud  the  "  Hymn  Before 
Action."     We  quote  again  : 

"This  same  girl  memorized 
'L'Envoi,'  and  repeated  it 
with  such  beauty  of  expres- 
sion and  depth  of  feeling  that 
visitors,  having  once  heard, 
remembered  so  well  that  com- 
ing again  to  the  settlement 
many  months  later,  they  ea- 
gerly asked  for  '  the  girl  who 
recites  L'Envoi.' 

"Another  girl  was  captivat- 
ed by' Our  Bobs. '  She  learned 
the  poem,  and  often  repealed 
it,  and  imperceptibly  she 
came  tohave  a  fervent  admiration  for  Lord  Roberts.  Her  delivery 
of  the  stanzas  was  delightful ;  she  was  of  Hungarian  birth  and 
tradition,  but  she  said  '  Our  Bobs'  with  a  convincing  warmth, 
most  especially  these  lines  : 

Then  'ere's  to  Bobs  Bahadur — 

Little  Bobs,  Bobs,  Bobs! 
Pocket-Wellin'ton  and  'arder— 
FiRhtin"  Bobs.  Bobs,  Bobs! 
This  ain't  no  bloomin'  ode. 
But  you've  'elped  the  soldier's  load, 
An'  for  benefits  bestowed 
Bless  yer,  Bobs  ! 

"One  night  an  Englishman  happened  to  be  among  our  guests 
at  a  settlement  festivity,  and  his  astonishment  at  the  foreign 
girl's  rendering  was  evident.  'Kipling,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  Lord 
Roberts;  and  she  isn't  English!'  He  was  not  speaking  to  the 
girl,  but  she  overlieard.  'You  don't  have  to  be  English  to  ap- 
preciate Lord  Roberts  and  like  Kipling,'  she  explained  simply." 

Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair "  opened  a  new  world  to  one  of 
Miss  McCracken's  friends.  "It's  the  best  book  I  ever  read," 
she  declared  ;  "I  liked  it  so  much  ;  the  man  who  wrote  it  didn't 
hurry  ;  he  took  time  to  tell  every  little  thing,  and  I  enjoyed 
that.  And  then  the  people  in  it  are  so  interesting  !  "  Howells 
was  recommended  to  another  reader,  and  she  selected  "The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook."  She  said  afterward  :  "  I  read  it  all,  but 
I  didn't  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  it.  It  was  like  sitting  and 
looking  out  of  a  window."  "But  that  is  a  very  interesting  thing 
to  do,"  it  was  suggested.  She  reflected.  "Not  when  nothing  is 
happening,"  she  said  with  decision.     In  conclusion: 

"Most  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  were  connected  with  the  set- 
tlement read  Shakespeare,  usually  through  their  interest  in  the 
theater.  A  giil  who  had  kept  my  copy  of '  Hamlet '  for  more  than 
a  month  said  by  way  of  apology  when  she  returned  it :  '  I  couldn't 
get  enough  of  reading  it;  the  more  times  I  read  it,  the  more 
times  I  wanted  to  read  it  again  !     It  got  hold  of  me  so.' 

"This  same  girl  came  to  me  one  evening  with  a  very  medita- 
tive face.  '  Do  you  like  poems  written  by  a  man  named  Brown- 
ing?' she  asked  abruptly. 

"I  told  her  that  I  did  indeed;  and  then  she  said,  'Are  they 
hard  to  understand? ' 

"'You  might  try  them,  and  see,'  I  advised.  She  accepted  the 
suggestion  with  avidity  ;  but  she  came  in  a  few  days  to  say  that 


she  thougiit  them  Tfrj' Uurii  to  understand.  'I  can't  kcci)  up 
with  them,"  she  said  in  a  discouraged  tone. 

"'You  haven't  been  trying  for  very  long,"  1  rcmiiiclcU  licr. 
'What  did  you  read?' 

Saul,"  '  she  replied  ;  'and  "In  a   Balcony."  ' 

"I  lent  livr 'I'ijipa  Pas.scs'  ;  and.  to  herd'       '  <l  mat 

she  could 'keej)  np '  with  that.     Her  entlr  i     -  vning 

grew  slowly,  but  steadily. 

"When  Mrs.  Le  Moyne,  with  Miss  Kleanur  Kobson  and  .Mr. 
(Jtis  Skinner,  presented  'In  a  Balc(jiiy, '  she  saw  the  production  ; 
and  not  long  ago  she  said  to  me,  'I  don't  always  understand 
Browning;  but  there's  something  al>oui  his  p«Hlry  that  makes 
me  want  to  keep  on  reading  it  any  way.'  We  all  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  Browning  and  his  poetry  ;  but  does  not  all  our 
wis  !om  eventually  resolve  itself  into  just  exactly  this?" 


MR.  HOWELLS    AS    AN    "APOLOGIST    OF 
ZOLA'S    VILEST    PRODUCTIONS." 

''  f  ""HE  opprobrious  phrase  above  quoted  is  applied  to  Mr.  Wil- 
•^  liam  Dean  Howells  by  the  Philadelphia  Chun  It  Statiiiarii, 
a  well-known  Anglican  paper,  and  is  called  forth  by  his  article  on 
Zola  in  1  he  North  American  Review  {^Q\^n\hex).  Mr.  Howells 
attempts  in  this  article  to  sum  up  the  meaning  of  Zola's  life  and 
work,  and  pays  a  special  tribute  to  what  he  deems  the  purity  of 
Zola's  motive.     He  says  in  part: 

"I  think  it  has  been  the  error  of  criticism  not  to  take  due  ac- 
count of  his  [Zola's]  Italian  origin,  or  to  recognize  that  he  was 
only  half  French,  and  that  this  half  was  his  superficial  half.  At 
the  bottom  of  his  soul,  thonot  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
he  was  Italian,  and  of  the  great  race  which  in  every  science  and 
every  art  seems  to  win  the  primacj- when  it  will.  The  French, 
through  the  rhetoric  of  Napoleon  III.,  imposed  themselves  on 
the  imagination  of  111*5  world  as  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
race,  but  they  are  the  least  and  the  last  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
Italians  are  the  first.  To  his  Italian  origin  Zola  owed  not  only 
the  moralistic  scope  of  his  literary  ambition,  but  the  depth  and 
strength  of  his  personal  conscience,  capable  of  the  austere  puri- 
tanism  which  underlies  the  so-called  immoralities  of  his  books, 
and  incapable  of  the  peculiar  lubricity  which  we  call  French, 
possibly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lubricity  of  other  peo])le  rather 
than  to  declare  it  a  thing  solely  French.  In  the  face  of  all  pub- 
lic and  private  corruptions,  his  soul  is  as  Piagnone  as  Savona- 
rola's, and  the.vices  of  Arrabbiati,  small  and  great,  are  always 
his  text,  upon  which  he  preaches  virtue." 

Zola's  books,  continues  Mr.  Howells,  "tho  often  indecent,  are 
never  immoral,  but  always  most  terribly,  most  pitilessly  moral." 
He  writes  further: 

"I  am  not  saying  now  that  they  ought  to  be  in  every  family 
library,  or  that  they  could  be  edifyingly  committed  to  the  hands 
of  boys  and  girls  ;  one  of  our  first  publishing-houses  is  about  to 
issue  an  edition  even  of  the  Bible  '  with  those  jiassages  omitted 
which  are  usually  skipped  in  reading  aloud  '  ;  and  it  is  always  a 
question  how  much  young  people  can  be  profitably  allowed  to 
know  ;  how  much  they  do  know,  they  alone  can  tell.  But  as  to 
the  intention  of  Zola  in  his  books,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  right- 
eousness. His  books  may  be,  and  I  suppose  they  often  are.  in- 
decent, but  they  are  not  immoral ;  they  may  disgust,  but  they 
will  not  deprave  ;  only  those  already  rotten  can  scent  corruption 
in  them,  and  these,  I  think,  may  be  deceived  by  effluvia  from 
within  themselves.  .  .  .  M.  Brunetiere  says  Zola's  characters  are 
not  true  to  the  French  fact;  that  his  peasants,  workingmen, 
citizens,  soldiers  are  not  French,  whatever  else  they  may  be; 
but  this  is  merely  M.  Brunetiere's  word  against  Zola's  word,  and 
Zola  had  as  good  opportunities  of  knowing  French  life  as  M. 
Brunetiere,  whose  esthetics,  as  he  betrays  them  in  his  instances, 
are  of  a  flabbiness  which  does  not  impart  conviction.  Word  for 
word.  I  should  take  Zola's  word  as  to  the  fact,  not  because  I 
have  the  means  of  affirming  him  more  reliable,  but  because  I 
have  rarely  known  the  observant  instinct  of  poets  to  fail,  and 
because  I  believe  that  every  reader  will  find  in  himself  sufficient 
witness  to  the  veracity  of  Zola's  characterizations.  These,  i£ 
they  are  not  true  to  the  French  fact,  are  true  to  the  human  fact; 
and  I  should  say  that  in  these  the  reality  of  Zola,  unreal  or  ideal 
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in  bis  larger  form,  hit  epicality.  vitally  resided.  II is  pc<jplc  livt- 
in  the  memory  at  entirely  as  any  people  who  iiave  ever  lived  ; 
,,     '    '  ,er  deva  •    •  ■■  r  one't  experieiiLC  i»f  tlieni  msty  l><v  '• 

;..ubt  of  '.  'V'l'tJ  been." 

The  wrath  of  TA^  Church  SlandatU  is  aroused  in  pariicular 
by  Mr.  Howells's  remark  that  "only  those  already  rotten  can 
scent  corruption"  in  Zola's  books— a  remark  which  it  cliaracter- 
ises  as  a  "monstrous  cxliibiiioa  ot  arrogant  intolerance  and  in- 
discriminate accusation."     It  continues; 

"Is  Mr.  Ilowells  justified?  Will  his  disiincliou  between  in- 
decency   and    immorality    hold    water'      An    iniienii/    itiin.ij    is 


f.v*;n  .\fikk   ukath,  ZOLA  continuks -ro  bk  thf.  ckntf.u  of  poi.i  ric.^i. 

ANU  LIIKR.AKY  CONTROVERSY,  FOR  SOMK  APOTHEOSIZE  lli.M,  WHILE  O  I  H- 
EKS  DAMN  HIM.  —Fischielto  CTurin). 

something  not  Jit  to  be  done  or  said  or  shown  ;  it  presumes  and 
tends  to  immorality  ;  and  the  love  of  indecency  is  itself  an  im- 
morality. 

"Zola's  indecencies  are  not  immoral !  'Thej-  may  disgust,  but 
not  deprave  I  '  Let  us  see.  In  a  certain  house  which  has  been 
uncovered  at  Pompeii,  and  which  no  woman  or  child  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  are  pictures  from  which  the  character  of  that 
edifice  is  established  as  a  house  of  shame.  Why?  Because 
those  vile  pictures  were  intended  to  inspire  foul  and  sensual 
emotions.  Would  Mr.  Howells  pretend  that  those  pictures  could 
rouse  nothing  but  disgust,  and  that  therefore,  tho  they  are  inde- 
cent, they  are  not  immoral?  Mr.  Howells  dare  not  make  any 
such  absurd  pretense.  Well,  in  Zola's  works  there  are  word 
pictures  not  less  filthy  than  those  of  the  house  of  shame  in 
Pompeii,  and  far  more  minute  in  their  dramatic  representation 
of  acts  of  shame  than  any  mere  picture  can  be.  For  the  painted 
picture  can  set  before  the  physical  eye  t/tings  that  it  is  a  shame 
to  look  upon  ;  but  Zola's  vivfd  pictures  set  before  the  eye  of  the 
imagination  the  minutestdelailsof  actions  so  obscene  that  it  is  a 
shame  even  to  think  of  them.  Either  Mr.  Howells  knows  those 
passages  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  no  competent 
judge  of  Zola's  writings.  If  he  does  know  them,  and  yet  pre- 
tends that  they  are  only  indecent,  but  not  immoral,  he  is  still 
less  competent  to  pronounce  any  judgment  whatsoever  on  any 
question  of  decency  or  morality. 

"We  repel  with  indignation  Mr.  Howells's  false  and  slander- 
ous charge  that  to  condemn  the  foulness  which  abounds  in  Emile 
Zola's  writings  is  an  evidence  of  moral  rottenness;  .  .  .  and  in 
the  face  of  that  dictum  of  his,  we  take  leave  both  to  think  and  to 
say  that  elaborately  minute  and  dramatic  studies  in  the  practise 
of  lubricity,  set  forth  with  all  the  animation  of  a  man  of  genius, 


iho  they  may  and   must  inspire  disgust   in  some,  are  certain  to 
deprave  many." 

Passing  by  Mr.  Howells's  observation  that  "every  reader  will 
lind  in  himself  suthcient  witness  to  the  veracity  of  Zola's  char- 
acterizations"  with  the  comment  that  "while  Mr.  Howells  ha*a 
perfect  right  to  speak  for  himself,  his  right  to  include  others  in 
his  voluntary  confession  is  very  much  less  clear,"  T/ie  Church 
StiUuiarii  takes  up  the  statement  that  "his  [Zola's]  people  live 
in  the  memory  as  entirely  as  any  people  who  have  ever  lived." 
On  this  jKjint  it  says  : 

"  That  is  true,  and  the  truth  is  terrible  to  think  of.  Twenty 
years  and  more  ago  the  writer  of  these  lines  made  a  complete 
study  of  Zola's  works.  He  is  glad  to  say  that  he  has  forgotten 
most  of  them  ;  yet  there  are  scenes  and  actions,  not  only  indecent 
but  ab.solutely  sensual  and  devilish,  which  come  back  to  him 
from  time  to  time  with  undesired  and  irresistible  vividness. 
If  Air.  Howells  were  to  set  that  fact  down  as  a  proof  of  internal 
'effluvia,'  we  should  not  dispute  a  point  whicli  could  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved.  But  one  of  the  most  awful  thoughts  con- 
nected with  this  subject  is  the  permanence  of  foul  impressions 
in  the  human  memory.  Years  ago — no  matter  how  many,  and 
whether  in  this  country  or  another,  need  not  to  be  told — a  gen- 
tlewoman lay  upon  her  deathbed.  She  was  still  young  and  had 
lived  a  more  than  usually  sheltered  life.  In  every  act  and  word 
she  had  been  purity  incarnate.  It  was  not  believed  that  she  had 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  foul  syllable  in  all  her  life. 
Yet,  in  her  delirium,  she  poured  out  in  the  hearing  of  friends  and 
attendants  a  torrent  of  obscene  imprecations  at  which  they  stood 
aghast.  Where  she  could  ever  have  heard  such  words  they 
could  not  imagine,  and  they  never  learned.  But  were  they 
therefore  to  infer  that  she  had  secretly  loved  and  gloated  over 
them?  No  so.  The  true  inference  is  this,  that,  having  heard 
them  in  some  evil  hour,  she  had  utterly  detested  them,  and  that, 
in  her  very  effort  to  forget  them,  she  had  so  fixed  them  in  her 
memory  that  they  abode  with  her  until  the  hour  of  death.  That 
is  not  only  the  charitable  view,  it  is  the  just  view,  and  it  is  the 
reasonable  view.  But  it  would  not  always  hold.  When  the 
mind  and  the  imagination  have  been  opened  and  reopened,  and 
kept  open  for  many  hours  or  days  to  the  reception  of  unclean 
thouglits,  and  the  contemplation  of  obscene  pictures — as  they 
must  be  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  Zola's  long  novels — who  shall 
tell  the  dejiraving  effect  of  such  mental  association?  Of  all  the 
evil  things  in  this  world  of  many  evils,  we  know  none  so  awfully 
appalling  in  its  subtlety  and  permanence  of  corrupting  influence 
as  a  bad  book  written  by  a  man  of  genius." 


A  Beggars'  Journal. — A  journal  is  published  in  Paris  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  beggars.  Its  circulation  is 
limited,  being  confined  entirely  to  "professionals."  It  does  not 
concern  itself  with  politics  or  the  drama,  but  contains  what  may 
be  called  "market  reports  "  and  .scraps  of  advice  and  informa- 
tion written  by  and  for  beggars.  Says  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna)  : 

"The  price  of  the  paper  is  twenty  centimes,  or  four  cents, 
which  seems  rather  high  ;  but  its  readers  deem  it  well  worth  the 
money  on  account  of  its  advertisements,  which,  indeed,  are  the 
publisher's  chief  source  of  profit.  These  advertisements  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  reading  for  outsiders.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

"  '  Wanted,  a  blind  man  who  can  play  a  little  on  the  flute.' 

"'Cripple  wanted  for  a  well-patronized   seashore  resort.     One  who  li:i> 

lost  his  right  arm  preferred  ;  must  be  able  to  give  good  references  and 

small  security.' 

"Every  issue  of  the  paper  contains  dozens  of  such  advertise- 
ments inserted  by  mendicant  agents  and  bureaus.  There  are  in 
Paris  more  than  a  score  of  such  bureaus  which  undertake  to  sup- 
ply all  France,  and  especially  the  bathing  and  health  resorts, 
with  beggars  to  suit  all  tastes. 

"The  beggars'  journal  also  contains  announcements  of  ap- 
proaching weddings,  baptisms,  and  funerals,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
birthdays  and  'name-days'  of  persons  of  wealth,  from  which,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  many  profitable  hints  are  gleaned  by  its  sub- 
scribers.'' —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE    MYSTERY   OF   GROWTH. 

HOW  and  why  do  wx-  grow'  Wliencc  comes  the  energy  that 
is  utilized  in  adding  to  the  stature  and  bulk  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  and  in  what  form  does  it  do  its  work  in  the  organ- 
ism? These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  .M.  Maurice  Springer 
attempts  to  answer  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  Mr.  Springer's  investigation,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (November  8).  is  "an  interesting  theo- 
retical study  of  the  conditions  that  seem  to  control  growth  in 
both  animals  and  plants,  and  to  regulate  its  energy."  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  conclusions  is  that  growth  energy  is 
closely  allied  to  electrical  energy.  The  reviewer  quoted  above 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"When  we  study  a  single  species,  whether  it  be  the  ox.  the 
horse,  the  pig,  the  dog.  or  the  human  species,  we  find  that  there 
are  considerable  differences  of  height,  bulk,  chest-measurement, 
and  weight  between  individuals,  after  they  have  attained  their 
full  gr®wth. 

"These  differences  result  from  the  quantity  of  substance  in- 
corporated. Now  absorbed  food  does  not  act  alone  by  means  of 
the  increase  of  matter  that  it  brings,  but  also  by  the  energy  that 
it  possesses  in  a  sorted-up  form  after  taking  it  from  the  exterior 
world.  If.  then,  races  present  these  variations,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  utilized  in  the  period  of  their  development  the 
same  quantity  of  food  and  of  energy. 

"Knergy  being  the  ability  to  do  work,  the  energy  of  growth 
represents  the  totality  of  the  forces  and  the  various  forms  of 
energy  brought  into  a  living  organism  and  taking  part  in  the 
physiological  work  that  characterizes  development. 

"By  indicating  the  substances  that  play  the  part  of  accumu- 
lators of  energy  and  those  that  enable  the  utilization  of  this 
energy  to  take  place;  by  defining  the  part  of  certain  physico- 
chemical  forces,  active  agents  that  have  a  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  growth  energy,  we  may  regulate  and  direct  this  energy 
and  obtain,  almost  at  will,  races  of  small  or  great  height.  Thus 
iu  certain  countries,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  have  been 
rejected  for  military  service  on  account  of  insufficient  stature. 
These  lands,  poor  in  phosphates,  produce,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  their  vegetation,  small  and  under-developed  varieties 
of  animals,  an  effect  that  is  also  shown  in  the  human  race. 
-According  to  M.  Reul,  it  is  only  necessary  to  feed  such  an  un- 
grateful soil  with  phosphates  '  to  grow  soldiers  there.' 

"Zootechny  furnishes  a  large  number  of  experiments  tliat 
show  that  we  may  obtain  races  of  very  different  height  with  the 

aid  of  definite  processes  that  are  perpetuated  by  selection 

"But  we  observe  not  only  differences  of  height  from  race  to 
race,  but  considerable  individual  differences  in  the  same  race. 
Individuals,  then,  have  not  made  use  of  the  same  quantity  of 
growth-energy.  These  variations  depend  on  both  physiologic 
and  pathologic  causes.  To  consider  only  physiology,  heredity 
represents  in  the  first  place  an  access  of  ancestral  energy.  This 
energy,  the  initial  capital  of  the  new  being,  is  inherent  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  ovule  ;  it  is  latent,  in  the  potential  state.  Fer- 
tilization, so  to  speak,  releases  the  spring,  and  this  energy, 
which  has  been  in  a  state  of  tension,  is  transformed  at  once 
into  actual  or  kinetic  energy — energy  of  motion 

"To  this  initial  energy  is  added  a  second  group  of  forces  rep- 
resented by  the  energy  brought  in  by  the  materials  cf  nutrition, 
which  have  undergone  in  the  maternal  organism  all  tne  series  of 
chemical  operations  that  are  necessary  to  assimilation.  After 
birth,  the  organism  of  the  child  itself  sets  free  the  latent  energies 
of  the  food. 

"The  larger  part  of  the  chemical  energy  is  transformed  in  the 
organism  into  other  forms  of  energy.  The  characteristic  of 
growth-energy  is  that  it  determines  the  work  of  cell-multipli- 
cation in  building  up  the  body — lessening  thereby  the  energy 
utilized  for  carrying  on  the  organism." 

Four  substances,  it  appears,  play  a  very  important  part  in 
connection  with  this  work  of  growth-energy— potash,  water,  and 
the  groups  of  compounds  known  as  lecithins  and  oxydases. 
Lecithins,  which  always  abound  in  growing  organs,  both  vege- 


table and  animal,  act  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  bones  and 
brain,  being  apparently  able  to  determine  the  formation  of  com- 
l>oundsof  i)hosphorus.  Potash  appears  to  be  so  essential  a  fac- 
tor in  tissue  formation  that  when  it  is  wanting  growth  slops,  and 
the  speed  and  vigor  of  development  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  anxnint  in  which  it  is  present.  The  oxydases  have  the  power 
of  controlling  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  They  belong 
to  tlie  class  of  btjdies  sometimes  called  "ferments,"  and  their 
action  is  analogous  to  fermentation.  As  for  water,  the  quantity 
of  energy  that  it  brings  is  unimportant,  but  its  presence  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  growth,  which  can  not  take  place  without 
a  plentiful  supply  of  it. 

What  is  the  exact  form  of  the  energy  that  produces  the  mo- 
lecular work  resulting  in  growth?  If  we  are  to  believe  M. 
Springer,  it  is  electrical.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  osmotic  press- 
ure or  that  due  to  liquid  attraction  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  exchange  and  addition  of  molecules  constituting  growtii. 
We  condense  his  further  remarks  : 

The  study  of  osmotic  pressure  shows  that  this  pressure  is 
stronger  as  the  degree  of  electrolytic  dissociation  is  higher. 
Living  organisms  are  generators  of  electricity.  Tiie  protojilasm 
of  the  ovule  brings  its  contingent  of  electric  energy  from  the  or- 
ganism whence  it  comes,  and  cellular  fermentation  at  its  maxi- 
mum activity,  during  periods  of  rapid  growtli.  determines  a  cor- 
relative production  of  heat  and  organic  electricity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  muscular  system  is  an  important  purveyor  of  electric- 
ity ;  the  movements  of  the  heart  produce  a  notable  quantity. 
The  electric  energy  thus  produced  may  be  measured  by  the 
galvanometer  and  electrometer.  Part  escapes  analysis,  for  the 
currents  are  short-circuited,  but  \ve  know  that  there  is  a  certain 
correlation  between  the  vigor  of  an  organism  and  its  electric 
reaction.  Experiment  shows  that  electric  energy  is  an  exciter 
of  growth.  By  electrifying  animals  and  children,  M.  Springer 
has  caused  a  notable  increase  in  development  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  weight.  The  activity  of  protoplasm,  the  movements  of 
plants,  and  the  action  of  the  oxydases  are  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  electricity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  remove 
plants  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  electricity  by  surrounding 
them  with  a  metallic  network,  their  growth  is  retarded.  We 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  just  as  we  now  measure 
calorific,  mechanical,  luminous,  or  electric  energy,  we  may  be 
able  to  measure  the  energy  of  growth.  With  the  aid  of  these 
new  ideas  we  may  then  stimulate  the  production  and  utilization 
of  this  form  of  energy  and  obtain  races  or  individuals  of  different 
heights. —  Translation  made  for  Thk  LrrEKAHV  Dicest. 


A    HUMAN    EXPERIMENT   ON    ADULTERATED 

FOOD. 

AN  experiment  on  the  practical  effect  of  food  adulterants, 
which  has  just  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  has  been  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  the  daily  press,  and  has  furnished  much 
material  for  the  comic  paragrapher.  Its  purpose  and  method  are 
thus  briefly  set  forth  in  The  liritish  Medical  Journal  (London)  : 

"The  intention  is  to  select  twelve  intelligent  individuals,  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible  in  physique,  to  place  them  in  a  board- 
ing-house, and  to  test  upon  them  the  effects  of  various  preserva- 
tives and  coloring  materials  used  with  common  articles  of  diet. 
The  subjects  will  be  invited  to  study  their  sensations;  they  will 
be  compelled  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before  them,  and  pledged  to 
consume  uotliing  outside  the  institution  ;  they  will  not  be  always 
kept  informed  of  what,  if  any,  adulterants  they  are  consuming  ; 
and  they  will  be  weighed  daily.  Their  temperature  is  moreover 
to  be  taken  tliree  times  a  day,  and  both  their  iugesta  and  excreta 
will  no  doubt  be  carefully  analyzed  and  estimated.  It  is  hoped 
by  this  means  to  arrive  at  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  effects 
of  these  various  chemical  agents  upon  the  human  organism. 
The  experiments  are  to  be  continued  for  months  or  years  if 
necessary.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ridicule 
has  already  been  expended  upon  the  scheme,  and  our  contempo- 
rary  \The    Times,  London]  does  not  disdain  to  discharge  at  it 
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Sill  .  '  li  a  iiuiics  of  Its  own.  Uespile  this  we  are  fain  to  admit 
iluit  t..c  iilca  appears  to  us  a  g<»od  one,  and  piovidttl  tlie  ligLt 
kind  of  subjects  is  assured— they  are,  it  is  stated,  to  be  selected 
in  the  first  instance  fiom  clerks  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  afterward  from  college  students  in  Washington — should 
lead  to  trustworthy  data  being  secured.  Should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  the  value  of  the  research  to  the  medical  oflicers  of 
health  and  to  all  those  occupied  in  maintaining  good  hygiene  in 
cities  or  States  can  not  fail  to  be  very  great.  A  sound  basis 
oil.  lit  in  fact  to  be  assured  to  tlio  question  of  adulteration,  about 
which  at  present  opinions  are  so  divergent." 

Of  course,  the  scheme  is  popularly  referred  to  as  a  "govern- 
ment boarding-house,  "and  the  papers  are  now  publishing  sensa- 
tional accounts  of  what  some  of  them  call  the  "poison-eaters"  ; 
but  the  scientific  reputation  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  trials  are  to  be  carried  out,  is  a  guaranty 
that  they  will  be  soberly  and  jiroperly  conducted ;  and  as  the 
adulterants  tested  are  those  in  common  use,  the  young  men  will 
probably  eat  no  more  "poison  "  than  the  average  citizen  eats. 


ol  business,  and  further  reductions  would  undoubtedly  lead  in 
the  present  conditions  of  the  world  to  a  yet  greater  increase  of 
public  patronage.  The  commercial  use  of  the  long-distance 
cables  has  been  terribly  hampered  by  almost  prohibitive  rates, 
and  the  social  use  of  them  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  There  is 
indefinite  expansion  to  be  looked  for  in  both  directions,  propor- 
tioned to  the  facilities  that  can  be  obtained  at  rea.sonable  charges." 


THE   PACIFIC   CABLE. 

AT  last  Puck's  boast  that  he  would  "put  a  girdle  around  the 
earth,"  which  has  been  often  applied  to  telegraphy,  is  ful- 
filled. The  Pacific  is  spanned  by  a  cable.  That  the  English 
enterprise  is  completed  sooner  than  our  own  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  we  have  heard  so  little  about  it  from  our  own  press. 
The  Western  Electrician,  however,  attributes  this  reticence  to 
the  fact  that  wireless  telegraphy  and  other  marvels  have  made 
us  b/iis^  in  electrical  matters.     It  says : 

"It  is  rather  curious  that  the  completion  of  the  British  Pacific 
cable,  whereby  the  earth  is  completely  encircled  by  telegraph 
wires  for  the  first  time,  has  not  attracted  greater  attention. 
Contrasted  with  the  great  commotion  caused  by  tiie  laying  of  the 
first  Atlantic  cable,  the  announcement  of  the  successful  placing 
of  the  last  link  of  the  world's  girdle  of  submarine  cable  is  re- 
ceived tamely  enough.  Cables  have  become  commonplace; 
space  telegraphy  is  the  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  transmitting 
intelligence,  and  even  that  has  lost  the  charm  of  its  pristine 
novelty.  And  yet  the  achievement  is  a  great  one,  only  arrived 
at  after  years  of  discussion  and  effort.  The  greatest  ocean  is 
crossed  by  the  longest  span  of  submarine  cable  yet  put  into  the 
service  of  man.  An  enterprising  Yankee  has  telegraphed 
around  the  world  in  40  hours — not  quite  equal  to  Puck's  boasted 
performance  of  40  minutes,  but  still  a  very  creditable  accomplish- 
ment. But  nobody  pays  any  particular  attention  to  the  feat. 
We  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  things  done  with  electricity 
over  such  a  prosaic  material  as  copper  wire  ;  we  now  look  for 
marvels  in  the  ether." 

The  new  cable  is  thus  described  in  a  leading  editorial  in  T/ie 
Scientific  American  : 

"This  new  cable  brings  the  Australasian  colonies  ten  thousand 
miles-  nearer  to  Canada  than  they  were  before,  and  at  the  same 
time  opens  up  possibilities  of  other  substantial  improvements  in 
imperial  communications.  Across  the  Pacific,  from  Vancouver 
to  Queensland,  the  cable  touches  only  British  territory  ;  and 
now  there  is  completed  a  telegraph  girdle  of  the  world  which 
touches  foreign  territory  only  at  Madeira  and  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  both  belonging  to  an  old  ally,  Portugal. 
Thus  the  empire  is  bound  together  by  what  is  all  but  an  all- 
British  line,  giving  an  alternative  means  of  communication  free 
from  the  grave  dangers  which  at  critical  moments  would  threaten 
connection  with  the  colonies  by  the  previously  existing  route. 
The  new  route  will  have  a  further  great  advantage  in  speed, 
since  it  has  only  three  transmissions  across  the  Pacific,  all  on 
British  soil,  in  place  of  over  a  dozen  belonging  to  various  na- 
tionalities. Its  tariff  will  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  other  route 
prior  to  reductions  which  are  directly  due  to  its  competition. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  fully  employed,  nor 
any  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  do  any  harm  to  establish  com- 
panies. The  reductions  in  their  rates  which  nothing  else  would 
have  induced  them  to  make  have  been  balanced  by  an  increase 


THE  VENTILATION   OF   STREETS. 

THAT  a  street  should  need  ventilation  is  something  of  a 
paradox,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  lower  stratum  of  air  in  a 
city  street — known  as  "ground-air" — is  generally  more  or  less 
contaminated  and  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  it  pure  is  a  vital 
one.  In  a  place  like  New  York,  with  its  high  buildings,  its  sys- 
tems of  pipes  for  water,  gas,  steam,  sewage,  and  electric  wires, 
not  to  speak  of  tunnels  for  transit,  there  is  a  chance  for  sub-sur- 
face circulation  that  makes  for  speedy  distribution  of  harmful 
gases,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ground-air  should 
be  frequently  renewed.  In  a  leading  editorial  on  this  subject 
TAe  Scientific  American  says  : 

"Tlve  deleterious  substances  which  are  the  chief  sources  of 
ground-air  contamination  comprise,  besides  dry,  dust-borne 
particles  and  matter  held  in  suspension  in  water  vapor,  the 
effluvia  arising  from  decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  the 
more  demonstrable  poisons  found  in  leaking  illuminating-gas 
mains.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  sanitary  expert,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  gas  companies  of  our  city  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  by 
them  leaks  away,  before  delivery  through  the  house  meters  oc- 
curs. They  recognize  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  manufacture  this 
large  excess  of  gas  and  allow  it  thus  unheeded  to  contaminate 
the  lower  atmosphere  of  streets  and  buildings  than  to  attempt 
to  make  tight  mains  or  house  connections.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  water-gas,  now  so  largely  employed 
for  lighting  and  heating,  which  is  principally  composed  of  carbon 
monoxid,  is  injurious  and  indeed  becomes  deadly  when  present 
in  a  quantity  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  mixture.  The  custom  of 
street  dissemination  of  what  might  be  called  gas  sewerage  is  pro- 
portionately as  injurious  to  healthy  living  as  tho  water  sewerage 
was  left  to  decompose  in  the  city's  gutters. 

"Carbon  monoxid  being  odorless,  it  becomes  doubly  danger- 
ous; for  it  not  only  suffocates  mechanically,  but  acts  directly  as 
a  true  poison  to  the  human  sj'Stem.  Collections  of  mixed  gases 
take  place  to  such  an  extent  that  manhole  explosions  are  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  the  several  comjianies  occupjMng 
tunnel  space  in  the  streets  are  forced  to  secure  conduit  covers 
against  gas  pressure  by  bolting. 

"The  plan  to  be  submitted  for  the  carrying  off  of  contaminated 
ground  air  consists  of  a  system  of  flues  connected  at  sufficient 
intervals  with  sub-cellar  and  tunnel  chamber  compartments. 
When  practical,  chimneys  constructed  of  metal  piping  or  of  brick 
may  be  built  in  connection  with  buildings.  In  districts  where 
this  is  impossible  they  may  take  the  form  of  ornamental  columns. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Draper,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Weather  Bureau,  the  average  yearly  wind  velocity 
over  New  York  city  is  seven  miles  an  hour.  This  speed  being 
apparent  at  a  mean  height  of  seventy  feet  above  ground  level,  it 
becomes  thus  entirely  practical  to  employ  the  means  which  have 
been  suggested  for  the  removal  of  an  insidious  present  and 
growing  evil." 


Alcohol  and  Crime. — The  demoralizing  influence  of  alco- 
hol is  forcibly  shown  by  a  recent  article  contributed  to  the  An- 
7iaies  d'  Hygiene,  which  is  abstracted  \xv  Good  Health.  Says  the 
latter  periodical : 

"The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  official  statistics 
of  the  police  court  of  Paris  show  that  for  several  j'ears  past  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  juvenile  criminality.  Even  among 
murderers  there  is  found  a  large  percentage  of  young  people, 
some  almost  children.  This  increase  of  juvenile  crime  is  charged 
to  alcohol,  which  has  been  shown  to  act,  not  only  directly,  but 
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indirectly,  tUrough  heredity.  Alcoholic  iiisaniiy  is  increasing 
with  great  rapidity  in  Paris.  Alcohol  is  perhaps  more  active 
than  any  other  agent  in  producing  human  degeneracy.  an<l  is 
one  of  the  most  direct  and  potent  causes  of  criminality  and  insan- 
ity. The  children  of  drunkards  are  very  liable  to  be  epileptic 
and  idiotic,  as  well  as  criminal.  The  chiklren  of  alcohol-drink- 
ing parents,  when  young,  do  not  appear  different  from  other 
children,  but  about  the  age  of  puberty  their  criminal  instincts 
begin  to  manifest  themselves.  .  .  .  Careful  ob.servations  have 
shown  again  and  again  that  the  e  is  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween diet  and  alcoholism  ;  especially  that  tea,  coffee,  and  con- 
diments lead  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  has  also  been  demon- 
strated that  flesh-eating  creates  a  thirst  for  alcoholic  beverages 
and  an  appetite  for  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  almost  invariably 
leails.  sooner  or  later,  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  t>ne  form  or 
another." 


forms  of  scrolls,  loops,  anJivhoth,  us  may  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison «if  the  figures  with  the  typical  diagram 

"To  supply  the  next  and  tinal  link  in  our  chain  of  reasoning 
the  reader  may  be  asked 
to  consult  his  own  hand 
and  comj)are  it  with  Kig. 
2.  Upon  this  the  apical 
j)ads.  or  patterns,  as  ihey 
m.iy  now  be  called,  will 
be  easily  seen,  and  it  is 
piobable  that  one  at  least 
of  the  palmar  patterns 
will  be  in  evidence.  In- 
dividual human  hands 
differ  greater,  however,  ^^  p 
in  the  patterns  repre- 
sented." 


I 


A- 


A-- 


U 


SCIENTIFIC    PALMISTRY. 

["•HE  scientific  student  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  palm 
is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  somewhat  mythical 
relations  of  its  lines  and  markings  to  the  character  and  future 
career  of  the  owner  as  with  the  correct  explanation  of  how  these 
lines  come  to  be  where  they  are.  According  to  Prof.  \\.  II. 
Wilder,  of  Smith  College,  who  contributes  au  article  on  this  sub- 
ject to  The  Popular  Science  Moulhly  (November),  the  scrolls 
and  loops  on  fingers  and  palms  are  the  vestiges  of  waiking-pads ; 
and  he  confirms  this  by  a  comparison  with  the  lower  surfaces  of 
the  paws  of  divers  animals.  In  the  typical  mammalian  paw, 
the  entire  surface  from  finger-tip  to  heel  touches  ground 
when  walking,  and  the 
weight  is  borne  by  ten 
pads  or  callosities,  five 
of  which  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  digits  and  five 
others  on  the  palm,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, more  or  less  mod- 
ified. Professor  Wilder 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"A  singular  modifica- 
tion of  the  type,  and  one 
which  forms  a  necessaiy 
link  in  our  present  in- 
quiry, is  seen  in  mon- 
keys, in  which,  owing  to 
their  arboreal  life  and 
tlie  consequent  substitu- 
tion of  climbing  for  walk- 
ing, the  pads  have  be- 
come low.  flattened 
mounds,  and  the  usual 
hard  covering  has  soft- 
ened to  a  soft  epidermis 
marked  with  curiously 
disposed  ridges,  the  seat 
of  a  highly  developed 
tactile  sense.  The  volar 
surface  of  the  paws  thus 
forms  a  delicate  organ 
of  touch,  especially  ad- 
apted to  perceive  the 
varying  conditions  of  the 
tree-boughs,  a  power 
often  of  vital  importance 
to  the  animal  (Fig.  2). 
The  epideriuic  or  papil- 
l.\ry  ridges  cover  the 
entire  volar  surfaces  and 
desigtiate  the  position  of 
the  typical  pads  by  elab- 
orate   patterns    in 


^1-3 


Ap. 


-h.p. 


The  reason  for  this  va- 
riation is,  according  to  the 
author,  that  while  in  an 
anim..l  like  the  monkey 
the  position  of  the  walk- 
ing-pads is  of  great  im- 
portance,  it  has    entirely 
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FIG.   1.  — AKRANOEMENT  OF  PADS  ON   MAMMALIAN   FOOT. 

(a)  Typical  arrangement;  diapram.  (b)  Typic.-»1  arrangement;  forefoot  of  rat  em- 
brvo.  (c)  Forefoot  of  mink,  showing  a  slight  modific.-ition  of  the  type,  (d)  Forefoot  of 
cat.  .ihowmg  fusion  of  palmar  pads.  Abbreviations  :  A,  apical  pads  ;  P,-Fs.  palmar  pads  ; 
Til,  thenar  pad  ;  H,  hypotlienar  pad  :  h.  p,  hair  papilla  ;  I-V,  the  digits 


lost      its      significance     in    abbreviations  ns  in  Fig.  i). 
man.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"Briefly  stated,  the  law  is  this:  that  only  useful  and  impor- 
tant parts  retain  a  certain  normal  form  in  the  various  individuals 
of  a  given  species,  and  that,  as  they  become  of  less  importance, 
they   tend  more  and    more   to   vary  individually,  the  range  of 

variation  increasing  with 
time  and  the  degiee  of 
uselessness,  if  such  an 
expression  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  conversely,  an 
organ  that  is  seen  to 
possess  marked  individ- 
ual variation  is  shown  to 
be  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, and  may  be  either 
a  rudimentary  organ, 
that  is,  one  on  the  way 
toward  a  greater  perfec- 
tion in  the  future  and  in 
which  the  variations  rep- 
resent the  numerous  ex- 
periments or  atlcmjits  to 
find  the  form  best  ad- 
apted for  a  special 
purjjose,  or,  again,  it 
may  be  a  vestigial  organ, 
or  one  in  which  its  point 
of  highest  usefulness  is 
passed  and  in  which  the 
variations  represent  va- 
rious degrees  of  degen- 
eracy, or  stages  in  its 
gradual  eradication  from 
the  organism. 

"  Returning  to  the  case 
under  consideration,  a 
brief  mention  should  be 
made  of  another  feature 
of  the  monkey  palm  or 
sole  besides  that  of  the 
patterns,  and  that  is  the 
low  but  evident  mounds 
upon  which  the  patterns 
are  placed,  and  which 
more  properly  represent 
the  elevations  or  pads 
themselves.  Altho  these 
have  suffered  more  in 
the  transition  to  the 
human    form,    thev    are 
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iiuuuly  not  absent,  even   in  the  udult,  uiul  niuy  bv  seen  with 
:ial   cloameiis   iu   the   embryo.     In  nuiny  adult   hands  the 
th-  '  ads   an-     '■■'■:   broujjlit  ant  by  simply  bendiny 

i,..  .  and  1  cross  the  palmar  region,  and  this 

BDtwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  modern,  rather  ingenious 
'science'  of  palmistry  locates  here  four  •mounts'  rather  than 
three,  -md  associates  them  with  the  fingers  instead  of  with  the 
intervals  between  them  ;  an  interesting  illustration  of  what  even 
the  most  careful  observation  will  do  without  a  rational  basis." 

The  use  of  tinger-tip  markings  for  identification  is  familiar, 
and  Professor  Smith  advocates  a  similar  but  more  extensive  sys- 
tem based  on  prints  taken  from  the  palm  and  sole.  He  says  in 
eoochiding  his  article: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  a  system  of  personal  identifica- 
tion founded  upon  the  epidermic  markings  of  palms  and  soles 
would  endure  all  the  tests  required  of  such  a  system,  and  would 
be  in  point  of  absolute  accuracy,  rapidity  of  application,  simpli- 
city, and  convenience  in  classification  much  sui)eri<)r  to  any  sys- 
tem now  in  vogue.  Its  uses  would  be  as  numerous  as  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  identification  of  a  body,  living  or  dead,  be- 
comes for  any  reason  a  matter  of  importance,  and  it  may  bo 
prophesied  that  the  countless  cases  where  doubt,  uncertainty, 
and  great  expense  are  involved,  and  which  are  now  of  constant 
occurrence,  may  be  ultimately  prevented  through  its  establish- 
ment." 


STEAM    VERSUS   ELECTRICITY. 

AN  interesting  experiment  was  recently  tried  in  this  country 
to  compare  the  efficiency  of  steam  and  electric  locomotives 
in  rapidly  increasing  the  speed  of  a  train,  the  object  not  being  to 
aee  which  could  attain  the  higher  speed,  but  which  could  reach 
a  given  speed  in  the  shorter  time,  ^ays E/igiiieertiig-  (London), 
abstracting  an  account  of  the  experiments  read  by  Messrs.  J. 
Arnold  and  W.  B.  Potter  before  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers : 

"The  steam  train  was  hauled  by  a  very  powerful  locomotive, 
recently  built  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  specially 
deiiignetl  for  the  smart  working  of  suburban  traffic.  .  .  .  This 
kx:onK)tive  was  followed  by  a  train  which  in  different  tests  varied 
from  one  to  six  cars,  of  which  the  lightest  weighed  45,640  lbs. 
and  'the  heaviest  60,250  lbs.  The  electric  train  consisted  of  two 
electric  motor-cars,  weighing  respectively  73,000  lbs.  and  70,000 
lbs.  wliich  were  also  coupled  up  with  the  cars  above  mentioned. 
While  the  steam  locomotive  proved  capable  of  giving  as  large 
a  maximum  starting  effort  as  the  electric  motor,  it  proved 
incapable  of  maintaining  this.  .  .  .  The  following  figures  show 
the  marked  superiority  of  the  electric  train  in  getting  under  waj- : 

Miles  Per  Hour  A  ttained  in  Ten  Seconds. 


Number  of  trailers. 


Electric  train 
Steam  traiu. ., 


I. 
22.5 

14 

2. 

3- 

4- 

14.4 
12 

5- 

12.6 
10 

20.7 
13 

17-3 
12.5 

II. 2 
9-7 


Miles  Per 

Hour  Attained  in  Twenty  Seconds. 

Number  of  trailers 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5. 

6. 

Electric  train  

34 
25 

323 
21.2 

29.4 
21.5 

27-4 
19.5 

245 
18 

Steam  train 

16  7. 

Miles  Per 

Hour  Attained  in  Thirty  Seconds. 

Number  of  trailers. 


Electric  train 
Steam  train  .. 


38.2 
31-7 


.36.4 
26.2 


34-2 
27.2 


32-4 
24.7 


30-3 
23.2 


28.1 
20.8 


The  above  figures  show  that  with  the  heavier  trains  the  steam- 
engine  is  not  so  very  much  behind  the  electric  motor  for  the  first 
10  seconds,  but  its  inability  to  keep  up  its  accelerating  power  is 
markedly  shown  on  comparing  the  speeds  reached  in  30  seconds. 
In  each  set  of  experiments  the  power  was  cut  off  at  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  starting-point,  and  the  brakes  applied  so 
as  to  bring  the  train  to  rest  as  near  the  mile-post  as  possible. 


The  steam  trains  always  overran  this  post  by  one-Lweutieth  to 
one-sixth  of  a  mile,  while  the  overlap  with  the  electric  trains 
was  but  one  fiftieth  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  mile.  Tliis  diller- 
eiice  aruse  from  the  fflct  that  the  maximum  speed  reached  by  the 
steam  locomotive  was  greater  than  the  maximum  with  the  elec- 
tric, tlio  the  latter  had  the  higlier  average  speed.  Nevertheless, 
the  total  power  taken  by  the  latter  was  less,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  electric  train  would  be  still  further  enhanced  if  the  power 
taken  was  reckoned  on  tlie  basis  of  the  seating  capacity  provided, 
since  the  motor-cars  being  able  to  seat  sixty-four  pa.ssengers, 
the  electric  train  could  carry  a  greater  paying  load  than  its  steam 
equivalent.  An  experiment  with  the  steam  locomotive  showed 
that  its  daily  consumption  of  fuel,  including  time  lost  in  stand- 
ing by,  was  15.6  lbs.  of  coal  per  effective  horse-power  hour,  while 
with  the  electric-train  it  was  but  6.6  lbs.  of  coal  per  effective 
horse-power  hour,  and  a  cheaper  quality  of  fuel  could  be  used. 
Taking  into  account  other  costs,  such  as  interest  on  investments 
and  the  like,  the  authors  conclude  that  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  working  a  suburban  service  by  steam  or  by 
electricity." 


Vegetarian  Athletes.— "Is  a  vegetarian  diet  proper  for 
tliose  who  are  to  engage  in  athletic  sports?"  asks  the  Revue 
Scientifiqiie.  We  must  certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative  if 
we  accept  the  results  of  a  recent  contest  in  Germany,  where  the 
six  foremost  places  were  gained  by  vegetarians.  Says  the 
Revue: 

"The  trial  consisted  in  a  walking-match  from  Dresden  to 
Berlin,  200  kilometers  [124  miles].  It  was  an  international  cham- 
pionship contest,  and  the  entries  included  French.  English, 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  Americans,  besides  about  20  Germans. 
A  very  severe  rule  forbade  the  contestants  to  stop  for  sleep,  and 
gave  them  only  one  hour  for  eating.  The  start  was  made  at 
7:45  .A.M.  Les  Inventions  lllustrees  remarks  that  the  six  first 
arrivals  at  Berlin  were  all  vegetarians,  Karl  Mann,  the  winner, 
who  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  who  has  lived  on  vege 
table  food  for  ten  years,  covered  the  distance  in  26  hours  53  min- 
utes. He  was  declared  the  champion  pedestrian  of  the  world." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  As  we  approach  the  great  centers  of  population,"  says  Zj  Naiure,  "  the 
quantity  of  dust  held  in  suspension  by  the  air  increases  enormously.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  .  .  .  the  air  of  London  contains 
150,000  proportional  parts  of  dust  to  Par.is's  210000,  while  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  there  are  only  200.  The  air  of  cities  is  impregnated  with  dust 
and  filth.  To  combat  their  deleterious  effects,  the  streets  should  be  freely 
ventilated  and  watered.  Wind  and  rain  are  the  great  destroyers  of  dust, 
and  they  should  be  given  a  large  field  of  action  by  isolating  houses,  en- 
larging streets,  placing  a  limit  on  the  height  of  buildings,  etc." 

Toothed  Paper  Wheels.—"  So  remarkable  are  the  number  and  diver- 
sity of  uses  to  w  hich  paper  has  been  put  recently  that  one  need  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this  substance  being  substituted  in  many  instances  for  metals 
in  the  mechanical  arts,"  says  The  Publishers'  Circular  (London,  October  t8). 
"Friction-wheels  of  paper  work  wonderfully  well  in  the  driving  of  certain 
high-speed  machines,  but  now  spur  and  bevel  wheels  are  among  the  latest 
successes  with  this  remarkable  material.  .  .  .  One  would  imagine  that 
paper  in  anj'  form  could  hardly  be  strong  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  but 
there  are  facts  to  prove  that  it  has  been  found  eminently  suitable  even  in 
respect  to  tenacity;  the  behavior  of  pinions  that  have  been  working  con- 
stantly for  two  years  has  sufficed  to  show  that  paper  pinions  are  not  only 
strong,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  exceedingly  durable.  Perhaps  their 
most  conspicuous  merit  is  their  noiselessness  in  working  with  iron  or  other 
metallic  wheels,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  admirably  suited  for  redu- 
cing the  speeds  of  electric  motors  for  machine-driving.  Whatever  may  be 
their  ultimate  strength,  it  is  clear  that  the  elasticity  of  the  material  adapts 
^t  better  for  resisting  shocks  than  metal." 

The  seeming  paradox  of  express  trains  stopping  at  all  stations  is  advo- 
cated by  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  according  to  Popular  Science 
Ne-a's.  Says  that  paper  :  "  He  brought  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation a  large  working  model  of  a  railway  with  an  electrical  train  upon  it, 
to  show  exactly  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  The  idea  is  simple.  His 
train  is  composed  of  several  corridor  carriages,  and  as  it  passes  through 
each  station  it  drops  oflf  behind  one  carriage  containing  all  the  passengers 
who  want  to  alight  there,  and  picks  up  in  front  another  one  with  passen- 
gers from  that  station— all  this  while  traveling  at  full  speed.  The  carriage 
to  be  attached,  however,  has  to  start  in  advance  and  get  well  under  way  by 
time  the  train  catches  it,  and  is  coupled  up  by  a  patent  automatic  arrange- 
ment. The  scheme  is  only  possible  when  each  carriage  has  its  own  motors 
on  the  multiple  unit  sys;tem." 
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HAS   IVIETHODISM    OUTGROWN   THE    NEED 
FOR    EMOTIONALISM? 

TOURING  the  course  of  a  recent  address  delivered  before  a 
LJ  gathering  of  Methodist  ministers  in  Boston.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  tlic 
American  people  are  "face  to  face  witli  the  lamentable  and 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  church  has  visibly 
declined  in  our  generation.  "     Me  went  on  to  say  : 

"As  I  weigh  the  forces  that  affect  mankind  and  look  l)ack  upon 
the  course  of  iiuman  history  and  the  progress  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  me  the  first  and  greatest  civilizer  is  steady  work. 
That  is  the  way  by  which  the  race  is  lifted  up  out  of  barbarism 
into  semi-civilization  and  into  civilization.  Lal)or.  steady  labor, 
is  the  great  civilizer. 

"The  Protestant  churches  are  loo  intellectual  and  too  emo- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  preacher  and  call  for  too  little 
of  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  of  the  inspiration. 

"At  the  Sunday-school  I  don't  learn  that  the  children  are 
working  actively.  They  only  have  half  an  hour  a  week,  and  no 
other  subject  could  be  dealt  with  in  that  way  by  any  pupil.  So 
I  distrust  the  method  of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil.     He  is  not  called  on  to  produce  anything. 

"The  emotional  side  is  developed,  perhaps  most  largely  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  Is  that  wholesome  for  getting  labor  out  of 
individuals?  I  find  it  does  me  no  good  to  get  my  emotions 
stirred  up  unless  I  can  do  something  about  it  all.  This  church 
has  made  great  efforts  to  get  means  to  apply  in  young  people  the 
force  of  this  emotion,  but  has  it  been  successful?" 

The  Boston  Advertiser  Hnds"an  important  element  of  wis- 
dom "  in  President  Eliot's  point  of  view.  At  any  rafc,  it  says,  a 
large  majority  of  his  audience  must  have  "recognized  that  the 
Methodism  of  the  present  day  has  outgrown  the  need  for  the 
emotionalism  which  was  its  peculiarity  and  one  main  source  of 
its  strength  in  days  past."  This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the 
Chicago  Northivestern  Christian  Advocate,  a  leading  organ  of 
Methodism  in  this  country.     It  declares: 

"President  Eliot  is  a  Unitarian,  which  religious  belief  particu- 
larly appeals  to  the  ethical  and  intellectual  life  of  men.  Mr. 
Eliot  himself  is  a  great  educator,  but  his  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  emotional  element  in  men  would  prevent  his  being  a  great 
leader  of  the  people.  Such  leaders  are  not  necessarily  of  the 
emotional  type,  but  every  one  who  would  be  a  leader  of  the 
masses  must  possess  the  power  which  awakens  emotional 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  Methodism 
has  appealed  to  the  emotional  nature  of  men.  The  awakening 
of  the  emotions,  however,  is  not  so  much  in  the  ]ireacher — tho  it 
may  sometimes  be  so — as  in  the  hearer.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  John  Wesley,  who  was  the  calmest,  most  dispassionate, 
unemotional  of  the  Methodist  preachers  of  his  time,  more 
strongly  stirred  the  emotions  of  his  hearers  by  his  plain,  but 
powerful,  denunciation  of  sin  and  individual  wickedness  than 
perhai)s  any  other  Methodist  preacher,  and  liis  preaching  was 
attended  by  more  marked  manifestations  of  feeling  than  that  of 
others  more  emotional  in  their  manner. 

"Emotion,  when  rightly  inspired,  is  an  expression  of  the 
aroused  conscience  and  of  the  heart  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Emotional  expression  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament. 
Such  emotion  has  characterized  Methodism  more  than  it  has 
some  other  churches  because  of  the  people  whom  it  numbers 
among  its  followers.  They  are  an  active,  whole-souled  people, 
whose  character,  as  a  class,  has  been  expressed  by  tlie  well- 
known  saying:  'Methodism  is  Christianity  in  earnest.'  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  environment  aiid  rearing  and  religious  experience 
would  not  enable  him  to  appreciate  that  which  has  been  a  mani- 
festation, if  not  an  element,  of  the  power  of  Methodism  in  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  Protestant  churches  may  be.  as  President 
Eliot  says,  too  intellectual,  but  they  are  certainly  not  too  emo- 
tional. Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  more  genuine  emotion  would 
bring  to  many  that  experience  which  John  Wesley  described 
when  he  felt  his  'heart  strangely  warmed  '  and  realized  by  faith 
that  his  sins  had  been  forgiven.     It  is  not  surprising,  indeed  it 


IS  most  natural,  that  tliobc  who  have  received  such  an  experit-nc  .• 
should  give  emotional  expression  to  their  joy  and  i)eace." 

The  New  York  Ameriian  and  Journal  makes  the  rollowiiig 
pungent  comment ; 

"Presi<kMit  Kliot,  of  Haivaiil  I'nivcrsity,  has  lieen  lecturing 
the  Methodists  for  being  too  EMOTIONAL. 

"Let's  see.  President  Eliot  belongs,  we  liclieve.  to  that 
prominently  respectable  company  of  Christians  known  as  Uni- 
tarians. 

"  Unless  we  have  been  misinformed  the  Unitarians  and  Metho- 
<lists  began  business  at  about  the  same  time— that  is  to  bay. 
about  one  liundred  and  twenty-tive  years  ago. 

"And  here  are  the  results,  which  speak  for  themselves: 

"The  Methodists  have  56,  loi  churches,  with  38,935  ministers 
and  5,y66,'xx}  members,  and  a  property  worth  $202,616,000. 

"The  Unitarians  have  453  churches,  with  544  ministers  and 
Oi.ooo  members,  and  a  property  worth  $iu.S(jc3,ofX). 

"The  Methodists  have  had  the  EMOTION,  the  Unitarians 
iiave  not  had  it— and  the  results  in  the  two  cases  need  no  com- 
ment. 

"President  Eliot  would  d..  vv.  11  to  point  out  some  other  Metho- 
dist defect." 


THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH    AND   THE 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 

npiIE  question  whether  the  Catix.lic  Church  has  entered  ujHjn 
■*■  the  twentieth  century  with  increased  internal  strength  and 
better  prospects  of  extension  has  become  in  Europe  practically  a 
problem  of  interdenominational  discussion  in  which  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  are  i)articipating ;  and,  some- 
what strangely,  each  side  has  defenders  in  the  other  communion. 
The  occasion  for  this  discussion  is  the  famous  book  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  professor,  Ehrhardt,  of  Vienna,  on  "The  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Twentieth  Century."  in  which  the  plea  is  made 
for  a  modus  viveitdi  between  the  church  and  modern  culture, 
as  the  condition  of  a  vigorous  development  of  the  former  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  book  has  been  a  sign  spoken  against 
within  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  altho  its  positions  are  defended 
by  that  class  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  who,  like  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Kraus.  of  Freiburg,  are  aiming  at  the  realization  of  an 
ideal  spiritual  Catholicism  in  contrast  with  the  "political  Cathol- 
icism "  which  they  now  find  dominant  through  the  influence  of 
Ullramontanism. 

Protestant  .scholars  are  by  no  means  a  unit  in  their  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  modern  Catholicism.  The  well-known  German 
litterateur,  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  predicts  that,  unless  there  is  a 
thorough  change  within  that  church,  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  less  than  one-third  of  the  Christians  of  the  globe  will  be 
within  its  fold.  The  most  noteworthy  di.scussion  of  this  problem 
by  a  Protestant  scholar  is  that  published  in  the  AV/zt-  Ktrchliche 
Zeitschrijl  (Leipsic),  by  the  church  historian,  Dr.  Kolde.  of 
Erlangen,  who,  after  declaring  that  Chamberlain's  estimate  can 
be  based  only  on  a  superficial  ai)preciation  of  the  strength  of 
traditional  religious  principles,  speaks  as  follows: 

"Few  people,  and  only  those  who  study  modern  facts  in  the 
light  of  church  history,  have  any  appreciation  of  the  phenomenal 
advance  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  last  decades, 
especially  as  a  power  in  the  political  world  and  in  the  conquests 
of  new  spheres  of  thought  and  life.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
thing  for  Protestants  to  contemplate;  but  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  not  since  the  days  of  Innocent  III.  has  the  papal  sys- 
tem unfolded  such  splendor  and  power  as  in  the  present  time. 
Not  the  Catholic  princes,  but  rather  the  Protestant  rulers  are 
the  ones  who  are  trying  to  surpass  each  other  in  honoring  the 
shrewd  sage  now  occupying  the  throne  in  the  Vatican,  altho  it  is 
this  same  sage  who  has  repeatedly  called  the  Reformation  a 
'pest.' 

"  In  other  respects,  the  church  has  grown  phenomenally.  Each 
year  the  number  of  those  who  swell  the  ranks  of  the  religious 
orders  grows  by  the  thousands,  and  in  the  German  empire  alone 
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there  are  now  4o.n<jo  of  tliese.  Not  kiikc-  the  days  of  the 
Reforinatiun  have  thtse  outers,  especially  the  Jesuits,  tleveloped 
the  strength  they  evince  in  our  tlays.  The  Catholics  control  the 
parliaments  and  they  make  our  laws,  and  in  countries  like  (ler- 
many,  where  state  and  church  are  united,  tliey  even  pass  the 
laws  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church.  With  every 
day  the  princii)le  is  gaining  more  and  more  ground  that  it  is  not 
ability  and  ethciency,  but  the  attitude  toward  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  ouens  the  way  for  candidates  to  positions  in  the 
state  service.  The  statesmen  of  Kurope  are  largely  and  in  many 
cases  mostly  influenced  in  tiieir  international  politics  by  the 
views  that  may  prevail  in  the  Vatican;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  that  which  the  ambitious  Innocent  III.  failed  to 
attain,  and  that  against  which  even  Catholic  princes  and  bishops 
have  constantly  protested,  namely  the  assigning  of  the  position 
of  judge  on  international  difficulties  to  the  Pope— this  has  been 
first  voluntarily  yielded  to  the  Vatican  by  the  leading  Protestant 
powers  of  Europe,  Prussia  and  Germany  the  former  of  these  also 
having  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  Curia  as  a  political  power 
on  equal  footing  with  other  powers  by  sending  an  ambassador  to 
the  Vatican." 

Kolde  then  gives  a  survey  of  the  historical  causes  that  have 
led  up  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  closes  with  tlie  statement 
that,  taking  into  consideration  present  conditions,  "humanly 
speaking  the  Catholic  Church  is  destined  to  achieve  still  more 
notable  conquests  in  the  twentieth  century." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  IMIVIERSiON    ESSENTIAL  TO    MEMBERSHIP 
IN   THE    BAPTIST   CHURCH? 

AT  the  Baptist  Congress  held  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago,  one 
of  the  principal  topics  discussed  was  the  question,  "Is 
Baptism  Essential  to  Church-Membership?"  and  to  the  surprise 
of  many  present  all  four  ministers  chosen  to  address  the  confer- 
ence on  this  subject  answered  the  question  in  tlie  negative.  The 
arguments  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  P.  Johnston,  of  New  York,  which 
are  fairly  typical  of  those  put  forward  by  his  three  colleagues, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

I.  Tg  make  baptism  essential  to  church-membership  is  to  de- 
mand more  for  the  church  than  is  required  for  the  kingdom. 
For,  in  harmony  with  our  age-long  contention,  baptism  is  not 
essential  to  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  kingdom 
preceded  the  church  and  produced  it  just  as  the  love  of  liberty 
and  independence  preceded  and  produced  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

II.  To  make  baptism  essential  to  church-membership  is  to  em- 
phasize ceremony  rather  than  character,  and  is  to  exalt  the  letter 
above  the  spirit. 

III.  To  make  baptism  essential  to  ciiurch-membersliip  is  to 
perpetuate  a  cleavage  in  the  Body  of  Christ  along  the  line  of 
ceremony  merely. 

IV.  To  make  baptism  essential  to  church-membership  compels 
us  for  the  sake  of  a  ceremonial  observance  to  disregard  the 
fundamental  Biblical  principle  of  the  right  and  duty  of  individual 
freedom  of  Scripture  interpretation.  The  only  reasonable  course 
is  to  recognize  individual  freedom  of  interpretation  within  the 
limits  of  essential  principles.  We  do  that  in  other  matters,  why 
not  in  matters  of  baptism  also? 

The  policy  suggested  has  been  followed  by  many  English  Bap- 
fist  churches.  Its  adoption  would  not  mean  the  discontinuance 
of  baptism  nor  the  disappearance  of  immersion,  nor  would  it 
mean  that  Baptist  churches  must  practise  other  than  immersion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  give  added  emphasis  to  our  pro- 
test against  ceremonialism  and  its  attendant  evils.  It  would 
harmonize  theory  and  practise.  It  would  preserve  the  religious 
unity  of  the  family  and  would  save  to  us  many  who  annually 
go  out  from  our  churches.  We  could  thus  be  true  to  the  demo- 
cratic instincts  of  our  denomination  and  could  appeal  to  broad- 
minded  men  as  we  voiced  the  best  yearning  of  our  times.  Such 
a  course  would  enable  us  to  be  true  to  our  genius  and  history  in 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  our  strength  and  influence  upon  the 
side  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  counteract  the  recrudescence  of 
sacerdotalism.      It   would   permit   us   with    undivided   force   to 


defend  the  spirituality  of  the  church,  the  vitality  of  religion,  and 
the  right  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  which  together  consti- 
tute the  noblest  achievement  of  the  past  and  the  richest  heritage 
of  the  race. 

Not  unnaturally,  such  views  as  these  are  repudiated  by  the 
more  conservative  Baptists.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
n'atihman  (Baptist)  declares,  with  some  warmth,  that  those 
who  take  this  position  "are  but  masqueraders  and  pretenders 
when  they  call  themselves  Baptists."  "Alas  for  a  church."  he 
exclaims,  "which  finds  and  retains  among  its  teachers  men 
who  are  ready  to  set  their  own  paltry  opinions  above  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord  who  bought  them  !  Alas  for  the  blind  and 
ignorant  who  follow  such  leaders!"  The  Watclnnan  declares 
editorially: 

"The  principal  concern  of  our  churches  with  these  views  will 
not  be  as  to  the  palpable  defects  in  the  argumentation  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  but  in  the  almost  total  failure  of  Biblical 
authority  for  them.  .  .  .  There  is  overwhelming  Scriptural  basis 
for  regarding  baptism  in  the  primitive  church  as  the  invariable 
antecedent  of  church-membership.  After  the  scholarship  of  the 
world  has  come  to  essential  agreement  with  us  as  to  the  primi- 
tive mode  of  baptism,  our  churches  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
the  cardinal  principle  of  allegiance  to  the  Word  of  God.  which 
has  been  the  .secret  of  their  unity  and  spiritual  effectiveness, 
even  for  the  sake  of  relieving  themselves  of  some  of  the  unjust 
reflections  upon  their  doctrines  and  practises  which  they  have 
learned  to  bear  with  composure." 

A  less  dogmatic  view  is  voiced  by  the  Chicago  Standard 
(Baptist)  : 

"While  we  may  doubt  the  expediency  of  discussing  such  a 
subject,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  denominational  placid- 
ity, on  the  other  hand  it  is  evidence  of  our  often-urged  conten- 
tion that  Baptists  lay  much  less  stress  on  the  ordinances  than 
upon  a  changed  life  ;  that  they  contend  more  earnestly  for  the 
faith  than  for  the  form  ;  that  they  strive  first  for  the  spirit,  then 
for  the  letter.  Once  set  for  examination,  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
absolute  freedom  with  which  the  matter  was  investigated,  the 
thoroughness  of  the  exegetical  examination,  and  that  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  were  influenced  by  no  fear  of  ecclesiastical  court 
of  review  or  of  official  censure.  We  have  no  idea  that  our 
denominational  practise  in  relation  to  reception  of  members  will 
speedily  be  altered  or  the  foundations  disturbed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  too  strongly  regret  that  in  this  period  of  inves- 
tigation our  entire  denominational  position  should  be  reviewed, 
for  we  Baptists  would  rather  be  right  than  be  Baptists.  We  can 
not  be  Baptists  unless  we  are  able  to  rest  upon  Scriptural  author- 
ity or  fair  and  honest  deductions  from  Scripture  teaching." 


LONDON'S   "GREATEST   PREACHER." 

THE  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  following  so 
closely  that  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  has  inflicted 
a  very  important  loss  on  the  non-conformist  movement  in 
England.  Dr.  Parker,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, was  "perhaps  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  world's  great- 
est city."  And  Tlie  Independent  says:  "He  was  the  most 
famous  of  the  [British]  Congregational  ministers;  .  .  .  the  most 
sought  after  of  all  preachers  in  London,  the  most  courageous  in 
his  utterance,  the  most  original ;  not  so  much  an  evangelist  as 
Spurgeon  and  Hughes,  but  an  expositor  who  could  fearlessly 
apply  laws  of  righteousness  to  prince  or  people,  and  who  was 
ever  ready  to  give  his  help  to  the  humblest  of  his  brethren." 
We  quote  the  following  account  of  Br.  Parker's  life  and  work 
from  Tlie  Outlook  : 

"The  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Lon- 
don, who  died  in  that  city  on  Friday  of  lap-  week  [November 
28],  has  long  been  known,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  this 
country,  as  one  of  the  foremost  English  preachers  of  the  day. 
He  was  educated  in  University  College,  London,  and  was  called 
to  that  city  in  1869,  liaving  already  j  cquned  a  good  reputation 
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as  a  preacher  in  tlie  provinces.  The  City  Temjjlc  was  buill  not 
many  years  after,  and  from  its  beginning  was  crowded  with 
great  congregations,  which  inchuled  many  men  of  distinction, 
drawn  by  Dr.  Parlter's  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  had  command  of  a  very  effective  oratory.  When  he  and  Mr. 
Beecher  spoke  together  in  this  city,  years  ago.  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  some  one  said  that  Dr.  Parker's  ad- 
dress had  the  qualities  of  a  trumpet,  while  Mr.  Beecher's  had  the 
qualities  of  an  organ.  He  was  not  only  a  leader  among  the 
English  non-conformists  by  reason  of  his  i)uli)it  ability  and  the 
influence  of  the  great  congregation  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
but  also  because  of  his  prominence  and  activity  in  ]mblic  affairs. 
"  He  was  a  pronounced  Liberal,  an  earnest  advocate  of  Christian 
unity,  and  was  rarely  silent  in  any  of  the  moral  or  political 
crises  through  which  England  has  passed  during  the  last  thirty 
years.     He  was  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  Lancashire  Congre- 


REV.  DR.  JOSEPH   P.\RKER. 

He  has  been  called  "the  greatest  preacher  of  the  world's  Rreatest  city." 

gatioual  Union,  and  later  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Among  the  many  books  which  bear  his  name 
on  the  title-page  are  'Paraclete,'  '  Ecce  Deus, '  'Ad  Clerum,' 
'The  People's  Bible,'  'Studies  in  Te.\t.s.'  He  had  a  large 
acquaintance  among  Americans,  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  His  jubilee  as  a  jireacher 
was.  celebrated  with  unusual  expressions  of  popular  admiration 
four  years  ago,  and  his  death,  altho  not  unexpected,  takes  from 
the  ranks  of  the  English  non-conformists  a  man  of  conspicuous 
popular  influence." 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  : 

"Dr.  Parker  was  au  orator  of  no  mean  rank,  and  that  was 
his  strength.  He  was  not  a  deep  thinker,  tho  a  most  sincere 
believer;  and  his  ardor,  his  burning  force,  his  strenuous  and 
sturdy  assertion,  and  his  frequently  extravagant  and  even  sav- 
age denunciation,  joined  with  au  extraordinary  gift  of  language, 
gave  him  a  mastery  which  few  preachers  have  exceeded.  He  was 
sometimes  called  the  Beecher  of  England  ;  but  he  was  neverthe- 
less much  the  inferior  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  for  he  never  pos- 
sessed the  sweet  human  love  of  the  Plymouth  Church  pastor, 
tempered  as  that  was  b}-  the  keenest  sense  of  human  and  the 
appreciation  of  widely  differing  views.  Both  these  orators  of 
the  pulpit  knew  how  to  stir  the  people,  and  both  were  earnest 
men  ;  but  Dr.  Parker,  tho  he  was  once  talked  of  as  the  successor 
of  Beecher,  could  not  have  filled  his  place.  It  was  also  .some- 
times said  that  he  had  the  actor's  talent,  and  that  had  he  taken 
to  the  stage  he  might  have  equaled  Irving.     This  was  an  undis- 


criminating  judgnient— nu  u;.s  n.-i  an  acior ;  and  tliose  wIk. 
think  that  should  read  Josej)!!  Jefferson's  line  analysis  of  the 
separation  of  orator  and  actor— an  analysis  that  deserveR  a  place 
among  the  finest  philosophic  distinctions.  No  actor  would  or 
could  do  such  things  as  Joseph  Parker  did  wlicn  he  let  liim.self 
go.  as  it  were,  in  his  cursing  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  the 
Armenian  massacres,  or  in  his  savage  raking  ovir  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  the  King,  in  relation  to  the  baccarat  scandals  of 
Tranby  Croft." 

Dr.  Parker  attracted  for  years  the  largest  congregations  in  I>on 
don,  excepting  those  at  St.  Paul's  and  Si>urgeon's  Tabernacle. 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  lectured  in  his  church  on  the  art  of  preach- 
ing, and  Lord  Roseberyand  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Ritchie 
were  among  the  famous  men  who  occasionally  attended  his  ser- 
vices. "Oneiieedstolivein  England,  where  dissenters  are  still 
despi.sed,"  remarks  the  London  corrcsi)ondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  "to  appreciate  the  testimony  to  Dr.  Parker's  in- 
fluence afforded  by  facts  like  these." 


A  NEW -TESTAMENT  CAGE  OF  OLD  -  TESTA- 
MENT VALUES. 
A  FTER  the  higher  criticism  has  had  its  .say,  after  we  have 
■^*-  readjusted  our  thought  of  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  to-day.  what  place  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  relation  to  Christian  belief?  This  question 
is  a  vital  one  in  religious  circles  to-day.  It  is  occupying  the 
minds  of  eminent  German  theological  scholars,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  much  of  the  most  debatable  matter  in  Dr.  Cheyne's 
newly  published  "  Encyclopedia  Biblica."  A  notable  address  on 
this  question  was  recently  made  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  is  now  ])ublished, 
together  with  addresses  by  two  of  his  colleagues,  in  book  form 
under  the  title  "The  Christian  Pointof  View."  Professor  Brown 
endeavors  to  estimate  "The  Religious  Value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," not  so  much  by  the  usual  critical  methods  as  by  the 
application  to  the  Old  Testament  of  New-Testament  standards. 
He  writes : 

"What  is  the  test  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  religious  author- 
ity? It  can  surely  be  no  other  than  the  universal  Christian  test. 
.  .  .  If  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God,  so  that  all 
doctrines,  opinions,  rules,  and  practises  which  claim  to  be  of 
God  n^ust  conform  to  his  teachings,  life,  and  spirit  in  order  to 
establish  the  claim,  then  the  teachings,  life,  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  only  touchstone  by  which  we  can  recognize  the 
religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  the  rest.  What- 
ever accords  with  the  teachings,  purpo.se.  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  religious  value  for  us.  Whatever  does  not  accord  with 
these  lacks  religious  value  for  us.  whether  it  stands  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  day  before  yesterday's  sermon." 

Professor  Brown  proceeds  to  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
principle : 

"In  the  field  of  doctrine  we  may  illustrate  the  matter  by  the 
character  of  God  as  shown  in  the  Old  Testament.  When  we 
sum  up  the  impressions  and  teachings  about  the  God  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  the  general  result  is  very  definite.  We  find  a 
personal  Being,  of  great  majesty,  dignity,  and  power,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Ruler  of  men  ;  a  Being  of  holiness  and  transcendence  ;  a 
Being  of  righteousness,  who  promotes  righteousness  in  others 
and  punishes  every  breach  of  it,  whose  government  is  a  moral 
government,  and  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal ;  a 
Being  of  kindness,  tenderness,  and  helpfulness,  with  gracious 
care  for  those  who  confide  in  Him,  v.'hose  plans  are  at  length  to 
be  worked  out  and  His  desires  realized  in  the  unity  of  men  under 
His  benevolent  sway,  amid  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  glories 
of  righteousness  and  universal  peace.  With  each  stroke  of  this 
drawing  the  New-Testament  picture  is  in  accord.  To  this  ex- 
tent the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  indorse  the  older 
revelation. 

"But  when  we  study  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  themselves,  the  impression  is  somewhat  different.  We  find 
that,  over  a  large  area  of  the  history,  God  appears  to  care  for 
one  small  people  alone.      The  region  of  His  power  is  simply 
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tin  f  -'    -  '   •  — nnal  .mu  national  life.     Else- 

wii.  :o«)Vt-r.  for  a  time,  the  function 

of  V  all  web  is  not  so  much  to  secure  His  people's  righteousness 
as  to  give  t'  ccess  in  war  and  prosperity  in  times  of  peace. 

Both  the  II  >;  and  tlie  elliical  are  long  in  tlie  liackground. 

Further,  the  beginnings  of  His  worship  in  Israel,  as  far  as 
they  are  not  obscure,  are  very  rudimentary.  I'olytlieisni  lies 
back  of  monotheism.  From  our  standpoint  we  feel  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Old-Testament  views.  We  explain  them  by 
the  principle  of  development ;  the  Old-Testament  view  of  Ood  is 
passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higlier— from  the  conceptions  com- 
mon to  men  to  the  unique  conception  of  the  inimitable  King  of 
Kings.  This  means  that  when  we  apply  our  test  at  certain  sepa- 
rate iMjints  the  Old-Testament  doctrine  of  Ood  is  found  wanting." 

Considering,  ne.xt,  the  authority  of  the  Old-Testament  pre- 
cepts, we  are  reminded  that  "some  are  distinctly  corrected  or 
repudiated  by  the  New,  such  as  the  law  of  divorce  and  the  law 
of  the  oath."  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus  "the  authority  that  controls 
moral  life  is  not  at  all  the  authority  of  a  statute  ;  it  is  solely  the 
authority  of  an  inward  princii)le."  And  the  strength  of  the 
religious  feeling  that  finds  expression  in  the  Psalms  and  relig- 
ious lyrics  of  the  Old  Testament  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  "the 
God  whom  we  worship  in  the  Hebrew  literature  of  religious 
experience  is  the  God  revealed  in  Christ."  To  take  a  widely 
different  illustration  : 

"If  the  Song  of  Songs  is  to  be  saved  to  the  canon  of  Scripture 
— if,  that  is  to  say.  it  is  to  appear  comformable  to  the  standard 
of  Jesus  Christ — it  will  be.  not  by  revamping  the  traditional 
view  which  finds  in  it  an  allegory  of  Christ  and  the  church,  but 
by  expanding  the  thought  of  Christ  till  it  consecrates  all  love, 
human  as  well  as  divine." 

The  Old  Testament,  then,  is  not,  in  Professor  Brown's  opin- 
ion, the  primary  source  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  genuine  religion,  which,  as  far  as  its  elements  have 
permanent  vitality!  Christianity  has  taken  up  into  itself.  Its 
promise  of  universality  proves  to  be  "conditioned  on  its  merging 
into  that  which  was  destined  to  spring  from  it,  to  supersede  it,  to 
envelop  it,  to  discard  the  perishable  in  it,  and  to  give  new  glory 
to  that  in  it  which  could  endure." 


AMERICAN   AND    ENGLISH    ETHICAL 
IVIOVEMENTS. 

THE  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  now  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  has  served  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  interesting 
religious  movement  which  has  grown  up  in  this  country  under 
Dr.  Felix  Adler's  leadership.  Mayor  Low,  Mr.  William  H.  Max- 
well, superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  R. 
Fulton  Cutting  were  among  those  who  made  addresses  on  the 
occasion  mentioned,  and  all  the  speakers  seemed  to  agree  in 
prophesying  a  bright  future  for  the  Ethical  Culture  Society. 
Says  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  : 

"The  society  was  founded  about  twenty-six  years  ago.  Dr. 
Adler,  who  had  just  resigned  from  a  professorship  at  Cornell 
University,  delivered  a  preliminary  course  of  addresses  at 
Standard  Hall,  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street,  beginning 
on  May  15,  1876,  and,  following  this  course,  the  society  itself 
was  formed.  Its  purposes  were  early  outlined,  in  a  general 
declaration,  which  stated  the  object  of  the  society  to  be 'to  in- 
crease among  men  the  knowledge,  the  love,  and  the  practise  of 
the  right '  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  aim,  to  maintain  a  'public 
lecture  platform  for  the  discussions  of  questions  of  general  in- 
terest in  the  light  of  recognized  standards  of  right,  and  for  the 
development  of  higher  standards. ' 

"From  the  small  beginning  in  Standard  Hall  in  1876  the  so- 
ciety grew  until  it  had  to  hold  its  Sunday  services  in  Chickering 
Hall,  and  then  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  membership  of  the  society 
is  now  about  i.ooo.  The  [ethical  culture]  school  was  established 
in  1878,  as  a  free  kindergarten,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  are  about  400  pupils  in  the  school  at  present, 
and  accommodations  for  600  will  be  had  in  the  new  building." 


Branches  of  the  society,  it  should  be  added,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  most  of  the  large  citiesof  the  country,  and  a  bi-monthly 
publication,  T/ie  Ethical  liecotul,  edited  by  Percival  Chubb,  is 
issued  in  New  York.  Dr.  Adler  has  been  lately  appointed  to  a 
new  chair  of  social  and  political  ethics  at  Columbia  University, 
and  this  preferment  is  regarded  as  an  academic  victory  for  his 
religious  message. 

In  England  the  ethical  movement  appears  to  be  making  steady 
progress.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  a  well-known  English  economic 
student  and  writer  of  the  radical  school,  who  is  now  lecturing  in 
this  country,  contributes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  an 
account  of  the  British  ethical  .societies.     He  writes : 

"London  is  now  dotted  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  little 
churches ;  in  other  large  towns,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Gla-sgow,  Bradford,  etc.,  they  are  found — centers  of  intellectual 
activity  among  little  groups  of  men  and  women  who  have  broken 
away  from  the  orthodox  churches,  but  who  seek  spiritual  com- 
munion and  participation  in  the  search  for  a  good  individual 
and  social  life.  ,  ,  . 

"In  origin  and  nature  these  societies  are  distinctly 'rational- 
ist.'  Most  of  their  members  are  agnostics  in  regard  to  a  per- 
sonal Deity  and  a  'future  life,'  but  they  are  differentiated  from 
the  older  '  rationalism  '  or  '  secularism  '  by  disc  rding  the  aggres- 
sive attitude  toward  the  older  creeds  and  churches,  and  by  devo- 
ting more  attention  to  building  the  positive  structur  f  a  moral 
gospel,  which  they  hold  must  be  the  substitute  for  theology." 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  English  ethical  churches 
is  that  established  at  South  Place,  Finsbury,  London.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who  is  now  resident  in 
this  country,  served  South  Place  as  pastor,  and  after  his  resigna- 
tion his  place  was  filled  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  a  f<-rmer  coadjutor 
of  Dr.  Adler  in  New  York.     Says  Mr.  Hobson  : 

"Since  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Coit,  some  eight  years  ago. 
South  Place  has  been  known  as  an  open  platform  for  the  expo- 
nents of  advanced  ideas  in  politics  and  economics,  as  well  as  in 
ethics.  Speakers  of  so  widely  divergent  opinions  and  2>rinciples 
as  Dr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Mrs  Besant,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  Mr.  Ben 
jamin  Kidd,  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Robertson  are  heard  at  th  .  Sun- 
day morning  lectures,  which  follow  a  somewhat  quaint  survival 
of  a  chapel  service  with  'hymns  '  and'  lessons  '  ;  litter-iteurs  such 
as  Mr.  Burrill  and  Mr.  Sutro ;  educationalists  liLe  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas  and  Mr.  Bryant ;  social  reformers,  mystics,  political 
exiles,  and  representatives  of  any  new,  bold,  or  far-reaching 
thought,  can  get  a  hearing  from  the  platform 

"South  Place  prides  itself  upon  its  full  interpretation  of  the 
rights  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  and  where  those  rights 
are  challenged  it  stretches  the  limits  of  a  definitely  'tlieical' 
service  to  give  a  hearing,  as  when,  in  the  v>  y  iury  of  the  recent 
Boer  war,  when  every  hall  in  London  was  losed  to  Mr.  Cron- 
wright  Schreiner,  it  invited  him  to  speak  up  South  Africa,  tho 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  its  own  congr  gation  was  rent  in 
twain.  At  present  South  Place  Chapel  is  chiefly  served  by  a 
trinity  of  lecturers,  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  socialist  and  theoso- 
phist,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  the  most  brilliant  exponent 
of  every  ism  and  ology  which  has  'anti "  in  front  of  it,  and  ray- 
self,  primarily  a  student  of  sociology  and  economics." 

Mr.  Hobson  is  not  over-hopeful  in  regard  to  immediate  results, 
"  A  church  which  divorces  itself  from  the '  mystical. '  "  he  declares, 
"can  not  expect  to  make  any  wide  appeal ;  the  complete  failure 
of  the  Combined  Church  of  Humanity  to  command  the  close 
allegiance  of  more  than  a  small  handful  of  cultured  agnostics 
makes  this  quite  evident."     He  concludes  : 

"The  present  and  the  probable  future  influence  of  the  ethical 
societies  is  mostly  indirect  and  qualitative  ;  the  high  enthusiasm 
of  its  sanguine  preachers  will  have  to  be  its  own  reward,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  derive  from  such  a  doctrine  as  this  the  material 
for  one  of  those  greac  spiritual  booms  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
career  of  a  Salvation  Army  or  a  Christian  Science.  In  England 
it  ranks  rather  as  a  sign  than  as  a  great  moving  force,  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  the  neglect  of  organized  moral  teaching  by 
the  churches,  and  a  forerunner  of  some  great  spiritual  i-evival 
more  accommodated  in  its  form  to  the  intellectual  wickedness 
and  the  anthropomorphic  craving  of  the  multitude." 
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ALLEGED   AMERICAN    HOSTILITY    TO 
GERMANY. 

1  N  the  United  States  tliere  is  rapidly  developing  a  feeling  of 
A  hostility  to  Germany.  This  statement  is  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  bureaucratic  and  conservative  Kreuz  Zeitutig 
(Berlin),  which  repeats  it  regularly  and  which  notes  with  alarm 
tiie  many  evil  tendencies  in  what  it  is  jileased  to  call  "Yankee 
world-politics."  As  this  newspaper  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  its  utterances  on  the  subject  of  American 
hostility  to  Germany  are  deemed  significant.  The  object  it  aims 
at  is  the  stimulation  of  German  opinion  toward  an  increase  in 
the  imperial  navy.     Such  is  the  suspicion  of  llie  English  press. 

There  have  been  vague  rumors  that  Germany  has  some  idea 
of  acquiring  the  Danish  West  Indies.  These  rumors  have 
reached  the  United  States,  observes  the  organ  of  German  world- 
politics,  but  "the  Jingoes  put  the  matter  otherwise  to  suit  them- 
selves and  say  that  Germany  knows  the  Union  will  not  'al- 
low ■  ( ! )  her  to  take  the  islands."  (The  typograpnical  toning  of 
the  word  "  allow  "  is  that  of  the  Kreuz  Zeituug  it.self.)  The  Ger- 
man organ  says  American  distrust  is  the  outgrowth  of  British 
intrigue.  London  papers  are  always  warning  the  United  States 
against  Germany.  These  warnings  are  copied  into  American 
papers.  The  result  is  that  we  are  su.spicious  of  our  friend  in  the 
war  with  Spain  : 

"In  palliation  of  the  American  suspicious  it  can  only  be 
alleged  that  English  machinations  are  mostly  to  blame.  They 
find  a  fruitful  field  in  Jingoism.  It  is  well  understood  in 
England  that  America  is  preparing  for  great  things  in  the  future, 
and  there  is  anxiety  in  consequence,  esj^ecially  on  account  of 
Canada,  Hence  England  plays  the  part  of  'the  best  friend  '  in 
Washington,  and  in  that  caj)acity  makes  herself  'solid'  by 
brotherly  warnings  against  wicked  Germany  and  her  vast  plans 
of  conquest.  This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  Germany. 
When  we  grasp  this  fact  we  will  alsoknow  how  to  arm  ourselves 
against  it." 

The  English  view  of  this  matter  is  somewhat  different.  That 
widely  read  observer  of  American  affairs,  A.  Maurice  Low,  .says 
in  The  National  Review  (London)  that  the  interference  of  Ger- 
many in  Haitian  affairs  capped  a  clima.x  in  Washington  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  United  States  naval  squadron 
in  Caribbean  waters: 

"The  sinking  of  the  Crt'/c-a-Pier>of  by  the  Germans  a  short 
time  ago  in  Gonaives  Bay,  in  Haitian  waters,  was  not  relished 


THE  C.\KIBB':.\N   NAVAL  SI  lUATIOX  IN   1902. 

Showing  the  relative  strength  of  the  naval  forces  available  for  duty  in 
the  Caribbean  to-day  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  naval  stations  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  England. 


by  this  Administration.  The  Wusliington  Governnicni  did  not 
protest  to  Berlin  because  of  that  atTair ;  but  the  opinion  held  in 
Administration  circles  was  that,  if  at  any  time  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  sink  a  gunboat  in  the  Caribbean  .Sea,  that  work  properly 
falls  on  the  United  States,  and  not  on  a  European  jwwer.  It  i& 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  do  liiat,  the  Administration 
holds,  precisely  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  London  i>olicc  to  arrest  a 
burglar,  and  not  to  allow  a  Liverixx*!  constable  to  come  in  and 
carry  of!  the  malefactor. 

"To  keep  the  peace,  to  prevent  di.sorder,  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  make  people  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  mindful  of  their 
obligations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  them  from  being 
oppresseil  by  a  ICuropean  power,  if  these  people  happen  to  live 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  some  of  the  duties  laid  upon  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  present-day  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  :  because  tliere  has  been  written  into  the  law  ot 
nations  a  statute  known  as  tiie  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  idle  boast  so  long  as  it  is  sustained  by  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  Also  the  United  States  recognizes 
it  as  a  duty  it  owes  to  itself  to  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  under- 
stand that  any  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  any  European 
power  will  not  be  lightly  disregarded.  The  one  Power,  of 
course,  more  than  any  other  which  the  United  States  now  closely 
watches  as  a  possible  infringer  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  Ger- 
many. For  what  purpo.se,  serious  public  men  and  serious  news- 
papers continually  ask,  is  Germany  displaying  such  feverish 
haste  to  put  afloat  a  formidable  fleet?  A  recent  official  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  Navy  Department  shows  that  by  1908.  and 
possibly  a  year  sooner,  Germany  will  have  at  her  command  3S 
battle-ships,  14  armored  cruisers,  and  38  unarmored  cruisers." — 
Trans ia/ ion  niaiie  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"THE    PROPAGANDA    BY    DEED." 

'"n*HE  anarchist  whu  attempted  to  assassinate  the  King  01  the 
■■■  Belgians  last  month  hascau.sed  energetic  discussion  of  the 
means  most  available  for  the  sujjpression  of  "the  propaganda 
by  deed."  Three  shots  were  tired  at  King  Leopold  and  certain 
members  of  the  royal  family  as  they  were  returning  from  a  mass 
celebrated  for  the  souls  of  the  monarch's  late  wife  and  mother. 
None  of  the  bullets  took  effect,  and  the  would-be  assassin  was 
placed  under  arrest.  So  also  was  Keir  Hardie,  the  labor  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  His  arrest  was  not  due  to  any  established 
connection  of  his  own  with  the  crime,  the  police  simply  acting 
"on  general  principles."  Mr.  Hardie  was  later  released,  the 
police  having  found  out  who  he  was.  The  assassin  himself 
turned  out  to  be  one  Rubiuo,  an  Italian,  who  has  anarchist 
affiliations.     Says  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels)  : 

"The  attempt  upon   King  Leopold  has  naturally  revived  dis- 
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Showing  what  the  situation  may  be  if  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States  carry  out  their  several  naval  programs,  and  if  Germany  succeeds  in 
securing  a  West-Indian  naval  base. 
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cuBsiou  ot  the  most  feasible  meuus  of  dealing  with  tlie  proini- 
jjan»lH  by  deeil.  Italy  was  the  hist  to  raise  this  question  as  a 
c..  ice  of   the   assassination   of  the  unfortunate  Empress 

El  ...I  .V...  of  Austria.  Germany  brouylit  it  forward  again  after 
the  tragic  death  of  King  Humbert.  But  the  conference  that 
assembleil  in  Rome  had  no  practical  result,  certain  governments 
absolutely  refusing  to  proceed  against  men  merely  suspected  of 
holding  ideal  libertarian  theories.  We  said  at  the  time  that  in 
the  event  of  an  international  compact  against  anaicliists,  certain 
reactionary  governments,  notably  those  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  proceed  against  Social- 
ists. Radicals,  and  even  against  regularly  constituted  opposition 
parties  that  resorted  only  to  perfectly  legal  means  of  attaining 
their  ends.  Unfortunately,  since  the  time  this  opinion  was 
expressed,  assassinations  have  strangely  increased.  It  seems 
more  and  more  urgent  to  organize  a  defense  against  those  who 
wish  to  precipitate  an  immediate  and  violent  change  in  the 
existing  order  of  things." 

Believers  in  the  propaganda  by  deed,  continues  our  authority, 
justify  by  their  acts  the  severest  measures  that  can  be  taken 
against  them  : 

"It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  admit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  when  we  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  a  highly 
developed  state  of  civilization;  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  regard  these  evil-doers  as  anything  but 
criminals,  to  attribute  any  kind  of  ideal  to  them  or  to  deem  tliem 
capable  otdevotion  to  any  cause,  however  absurd.  Anarchy,  in 
a  word,  is  the  excuse  tliat  serves  the  wild  beast  who  surprises  his 
enemy  and  strikes  him  in  the  back.  Jle  is  not  a  revolutionary, 
not  an  apostle,  but  a  criminal,  led  astray  perhaps  by  misunder- 
stood humanitarian  declamations,  and  who  imagines  he  can 
cover  himself  with  glory  by  striking  down  a  political  personage." 

Society,  concludes  the  paper,  may  and  must  protect  it.self, 
but  the  measures  taken  should  affect  the  guilty  and  only  the 
guilty.  This  view  of  the  case  fairly  reflects  the  opinion  of  con- 
tinental EuiopB.  But  the  English  papers,  or  some  of  them,  ad- 
vise a  certain  reserve  in  the  acceptance  of  continental  proposi- 
tions for  the  suppression  of  the  propaganda  by  deed.  TAe 
Daily  A'e'cus  (London)  puts  the  matter  flatly  by  expressing  "the 
hope  that  our  Government,  which  has  hitherto  resisted  that  press- 
ure, will  steadily  refuse  to  be  betrayed  into  any  violation  of 
WbQxty." —Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  AMBITION    FOR   SEA    POWER. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  eagerness  for  an  effective 
navy  and  Emperor  William's  longing  for  a  fleet  have  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  Japanese.  The  Government  at  Tokyo 
has  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  important  additions  to  the  navy 
of  the  island  empire  are  in  contemplation.  These  additions  ap- 
pear to  be  part  of  a  settled  policy  that  must,  if  persisted  in, 
make  Japan  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sea  powers.  The 
Nippon  (Tokyo)  says  that  the  "immediate  extension  in  view  " 
comprises  four  battle-ships,  six  large  cruisers,  and  many  smaller 
vessels.  The  Tokyo  journal  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
approval  of  the  plan  of  extension,  altho  there  will  be  trouble  in 
the  Diet  or  lower  house.  The  trouble  will  be  due  chiefly  to  the 
land  tax  necessitated  by  this  naval  policy.  The  Asa/ii  (Osaka) 
says  the  cabinet  will  introduce  a  navy  bill,  but  the  number  of 
new  battle-ships  will  be  only  three  with  an  equal  number  of 
large  armored  cruisers.  The  money  will  be  obtained  by  main- 
taining the  land  tax  at  its  present  increased  rate,  altho  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  pledge  to  reduce  the  tax.  Hence  the 
prospect  of  stormy  discussion  when  the  bill  is  introduced.  But 
Japan  must  increase  her  navy  in  proportion  to  the  united 
strength  of  Russia  and  France  in  Japanese  waters,  urges  the 
/iji  Shimpo.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Kobe  Chro7iicle,  The 
Japan  Weekly  Gazette  (Yokohama) ,  and  The  Japan  Weekly 
Mail  (Yokohama),  British  papers  published  in  Japan,  for  the 


u.itive  opinion  above  quoted.     Of  the  proposed  naval  expansion 
in  general,  the  Kobe  Chronicle  says: 

"The  experience  of  all  Euroi)ean  nations  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  shown  that  one  extension  of  armaments  is  followed  by 
another  extension,  and  that  by  a  third,  and  so  on.  the  military 
spirit  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on.  until  even  the  enormous 
wealth  of  P3uiope  is  insufficient  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
aroused  as  to  where  this  investment  in  uniuoduciive  works  is  to 
end.  It  has  come  about  in  Japan  as  elsewhere  that  an  entry 
into  the  held  of  competitive  militarism  has  involved  the  country 
in  expenditure  that  was  not  contemplated  originally,  and  of 
which  there  seems  at  present  no  end.  ...  As  far  as  possible, 
the  work  is  to  be  done  in  Japan,  and  it  is  confidently  thought 
that  the  Kure  Arsenal  will  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  steel 
plates  by  the  year  1905.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  vessels 
required  except  the  battle-ships  can  be  built  either  at  the  Yoko- 
suka  or  the  Kure  naval  yards,  and  that  when  iron  ore  is  produced 
at  the  iron-mines-  in  Izunio  and  Hoki  provinces,  the  Kure  naval 
arsenal  will  be  able  to  manufacture  steel  plates  sufficient  to 
build  all  the  new  armored  and  other  cruisers." 

The  same  Anglo-Japanese  paper  from  which  the  above  opinion 
is  extracted  also  institutes  comparisons  between  Jaiian's  naval 
potentiality  and  that  of  other  Powers  : 

"When  compared  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  the 
Japanese  fleet  is  much  weaker,  the  vessels  of  the  British  navy 
l)uilt  within  the  last  twenty  years  representing  709.000  tons; 
Fiance  281,000  tons;  and  Russia  226,000  tons.  At  present  the 
Japanese  navy  stands  in  third  among  the  navies  of  the  strongest 
Powers,  but  if  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  navy  is  not  advanced 
it  will  fall  to  the  lowest  rank.  \\\  the  next  thirteen  years  the 
British  navy  will  have  battle-ships  and  cruisers  aggregating  over 
990,000  tons  ;  France  over  480,000  tons ;  Russia  and  America 
over  300,000  tons  each  ;  Germany  220,000  ;  and  Italy  over  200,000 
tons.  It  will  then  become  very  difficult  for  Japan  to  maintain 
her  present  influence  and  position  in  China  and  Korea,  tho  main- 
tenance of  which  necessitates  an  increase  of  the  fleet  by  not  less 
than  80,000  tons  in  battle-ships  and  cruisers." 


TROUBLES  OF  THE  YOUNG  SULTAN  OF 
MOROCCO. 

OF  all  the  lands  in  which  the  law  of  the  Koran  is  revered  as 
the  word  of  Allah.  Morocco  alone  retains  anything  that 
approaches  the  old  Moslem  nationality.  "Constantinople,  capi- 
tal of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  remarks  M.  Ren6  Piuon 
in  the  Revite  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris) ,  "  has  become  a  cosmo- 
politan city.  Half  its  population  are  Christians.  It  has  a  rail- 
way, newspapers.  It  had  a  parliament!  Egypt  is  becoming 
more  and  more  Europeanized.  Persia  is  organizing  herself  like 
a  civilized  state.  Algeria,  Tunis,  are  dominated  by  the  French. 
Morocco  alone  remains  refractory."  But  the  word  "refractory  " 
is  by  no  means  the  term  applied  by  other  observers  to  that  most 
interesting  young  man,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
and  known  to  his  fiercely  fanatical  subjects  as  the  "Prince  of 
True  Believers." 

The  youthful  potentate  is  about  twentj'-one  years  of  age  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1894.  At  that  time  there  was  in  power  a 
Grand  Vizier  who  embodied  the  grim  wickedness  associated 
with  certain  holders  of  the  same  office  in  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
The  boyish  Sultan  was  quite  cowed  by  his  bad  Grand  Vizier, 
who,  however,  died  in  a  most  opportune  way  in  1900.  "It  is 
only  since  then,"  remarks  the  London  Times,  "that  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  has  begun  to  reign,  for  until  the  day  of  Ahmed's  death  he 
lived  a  secluded  life  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace  "  : 

"Yet   it   is  a  fact  that  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  he  can   ; 
not    talk    fluently  and  interestingly,   displaying   throughout  a   ! 
keen  perception  and  a  ready  wit.     In  many  respects  his  energy 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  tho  in  the    , 
character  of   Mulai   Abdul   Aziz   the   harshness  and  cruelty  of    t 
Abdurrahman  art  absolutely  lacking.     He  eats  and  sleeps  little; 
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bis  tastes  are  simple  and  his  dress  js  unostentatious.  He  weass 
no  jewelry,  not  even  a  ring,  and  his  saddles  and  horse-trappings 
are  devoid  of  all  the  gold  embroideries  so  typical  of  Morocoj. 
He  spends  the  greater  i)art  of  his  time  acquiring  knowledge  and 
information,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  mastered  the  de- 
tail of  everything  that  passes  before  his  eyes.  His  energy  is 
astounding;  he  seems  never  to  tire  or  require  rest.  He  is  an 
electrician  and  an  expert  photographer;  he  handles  his  Maxim 
and  Gardner  guns  with  the  skill  of  an  artilleryman,  and  under- 
stands every  part  of  their  mechanism.  His  animation  seims 
never  to  desert  him,  and  even  after  long  and  tiring  rides  followed 
by  official  business  his  energy  never  Hags." 

Unlike  many  who  allege  their  progressive  ideas  as  an  explana- 
tion of  their  inditTcrence  to  religion,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  a 
prince  of  exemplary  piety.  He  goes  frequently  to  the  mosques, 
daily  recites  many  prayers,  and  is  a  source  of  much  edification 
to  the  faithful.  He  fasts  often,  and  will  tolerate  no  slur  upon 
"the  one  true  religion  "  : 

"Yet  the  very  idea  of  fanaticism  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  His 
mind,  educated  in  the  narrow  lines  of  orthodox  Moslem  teach- 
ing, has  grasped  a  larger  horizon  than  could  be  deemed  possible 
in  the  circumstances.  He  discusses  religious  questions  with  the 
broad  views  of  a  man  who  might  have  studied  philosophy,  and 
who  has  certainly  thought  much.  His  mind  is  curiously  specula- 
tive. He  accepts  the  laws  of  his  creed  and  of  nature,  but 
searches  for  the  reason  of  all  things.  He  attempts  to  grasp  in 
an  hour  what  it  has  taken  generations  of  research  and  genius  to 
evolve.  He  is  constantly  acquiring  fresh  knowledge,  and  never 
forgets  what  he  has  acquired;  and  yet,  withal,  he  maintains 
with  every  dignity  his  position  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
and  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Islam."' 

But  there  is  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  the  couch  of  this  pious 
prince.  A  pretender  to  the  throne  has  appeared,  and,  altho  he 
was  defeated  and  driven  into  the  desert,  he  made  the  popula- 
tion "restless."  That  meant  attacks  upon  Christians,  arising 
of   the   Berbers,  and  the   ultimate  appearance  of   three  British 


war-ships  off  the  coast.  Thus  did  "IIjo  question  of  Morocco" 
become  once  more  acute  in  the  leading  capitals  of  ICuropc,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  only  the  mutual  jcalousieH  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  France  prevent  n  partition  of  the  young 
Sultan's  dominions. 

The  pretender  is  one  Omar  Zaruhuni.  known  as  "the  father  of 
the  she-ass, "  from  his  habit  of  riding  a  little  donkey.  He  be- 
came conspicuous  some  two  months  since  by  claiming  to  be  the 
Sultan's  brother.  He  further  claimed  to  have  been  enlightened 
by  a  miraculous  vision  and  to  be  guideil  by  "the  light  of  the  true 
faith,"  whereupon  an  entire  Berber  mountain  tribe  took  up  his 
cause.  He  was  much  helped  by  native  resentment  against  the 
Sultan's  friendliness  to  progressive  ideas  and  "foreign  enemies 
of  religion."     As  the  London  Staiutard  says  : 

"Arab  fanaticism  has  been  stung  by  the  suspicion  of  laxity  at 
the  court  and  the  toleration  for  infidels,  while  the  whole  of!icial 
class  resent  the  unheard-off  d<)ctrine  that  they  should  receive 
fixed  salaries  and  refrain  from  extortion.  Last  month  the  Sul- 
tan directed  the  publicexecutionand  degradationof  a  Ghazi  who 
had  killed  an  English  missionary  at  that  seat  of  Mohammedan 
frenzy— Fez.  He  refused  even  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
previously  inviolable  shrine  to  which  the  assassin  had  fled  for 
refuge.  Such  a  course  argued  a  degree  of  courage  whick  ought 
to  have  its  reward.  .  .  .  In  the  interest  alike  of  civilization  and 
of  good-will  among  the  European  Powers,  it  must  be  hoped  that 
the  energy  of  Abdul  Aziz  will  succeed  in  restoring  calm.  For 
the  weakness  and  decay  of  Morocco  raise,  at  one  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  much  the  same  issues  for  many  of  the  Powers — 
among  wiiich  Great  Britain  is  not  the  one  least  affected— as  the 
sickness  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  the  other  end." 

The  pretender  had  been  routed,  indeed,  but  there  was  an  out- 
break among  the  tribesmen  in  Tetuan,  a  city  near  the  northern 
coast.  They  demanded  the  release  of  certain  evil-doers,  and, 
wlien  the  Sultan's  representative  stood  firm,  threatened  to  loot 
the    tnuiv     Tlirit    lid  to  tlie  appearance  of  Moorish  troojis  and 


FRANCE  AND  GEKMANV. 

The  more  I  stroke  the  creature  the  more  it  ruffles  its  feathers. 

Simplicissitniis  (Munich). 


THE   KLIGH  1    OF  GERMAN   IMPERIALISM. 

—Dfr  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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British  war-sbipx.  <  n  n  i  u  u^  imally  restored,  but  the  end  seems 
uot  yet.  The  /Ht/t-pfHi/atuc  lUl^e  (Brussels)  even  thinks  that 
the  Sultan  maybe  intimidated  fruni  undertakin);  further  reforms. 
Hi&  most  signal  act  was  the  abolition  of  those  abuses  in  the 
prisons  at  Fez  which  have  >;iven  Morocco  so  melancholy  a  fame. 
To  quote  the  Helyian  pai)er 

"The  youn^f  Sultan  seems  to  have  realized  the  imprudence  of 
his  attitude.  He  lias  long  disdained  the  compromises  called  for 
by  the  temperament  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  his  subjects.  But 
his  appetite  for  reform  is  moderated,  or  at  any  rale  he  seems  to 
have  resigned  himself  to  indispensable  yielding.  In  a  country 
like  Morocco,  destitute  of  civil  and  moral  sense  and  eaten  up 
with  religious  fanaticism,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  better  the 
existing  order  of  things  without  some  previous  preparations 
calculated  to  modify  the  novelty  of  the  effect.  The  radical  mis- 
take of  the  Sultan,  whose  ideas  are  most  progressive,  was  his 
failure  to  make  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  the  old  element. 
.  .  .  The  elders  of  Morocco  dreaded  the  i)eril  to  religion,  and 
thi.s  sentiment,  fed  by  the  fanatical  .sermons  of  the  wandering 
prophets,  was  not  long  in  leading  to  resentment  and  revolt." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PIRATES   AND    PIRATE    ISLES   IN   THE    RED 

SEA, 

THOSE  who  go  down  the  Red  Sea  in  ships  are  apt  to  get  a 
view  of  certain  small,  rakish  craft,  manned  by  whiskered 
Moslems  and  Europeans  carrying  long,  keen  knives.  They  are 
pirate  vessels.  For  years  they  have  sailed  up  and  down  the 
Arabian  coast,  preying  upon  the  smaller  commerce  of  those 
regions,  and  making  rich  hauls  not  only  of  booty  but  of  prisoners 
who  were  disposed  of  to  the  slave-traders  of  the  coast.  The 
pirates  had  practical  possession  of  several  islands  off  the  Yemen 
shore,  where  their  sway  was  of  an  indescribably  barbaric  kind. 
The  Turkish  officials  upon  whom  fell  the  duty  of  ending  this 
scandal  were  really  allies  of  the  pirates,  who  grew  bolder  be- 
cause of  their  immunity  from  punishment. 

One  of  the  corsair  captains  took  it  into  his  head  recently  to 
lead  a^plundering  expedition  to  some  islands  owned  by  Italy.  A 
town  was  taken  and  .some  booty  captured,  but  two  Italian  gun- 
boats chased  the  pirates  to  the  island  of  Midi,  one  of  their 
resorts.  Here  some  Italian  war-ships  joined  the  pursuers ;  the 
pirates  fled  into  the  hills,  and  finally  there  was  something  like  a 
bombardment  and  a  pitched  battle.  The  corsairs  were  routed, 
some  of  their  vessels  sunk,  and  three  of  their  chiefs  captured. 
Turkish  officials  in  Constantinople  are  now  trj'ing  to  make  the 
easiest  terms  they  can  with  the  Italian  Government.  The 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  notes  a  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  affair  : 

"The  energetic  action  taken  by  Italy  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  the  Red  Sea  continues  to  attract  attention  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  marked  revival  of  Italian  activity  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  politics  is  followed  with  much  interest.  In  political  cir- 
cles there  is  some  divergence  of  view  as  to  the  Midi  incident. 
While  the  result  is  welcomed  and  nobody  grudges  the  Turks 
another  lesson  which  might  help  to  mend  their  dilatory  and 
shuffling  ways,  it  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Italian  naval  commandant  dealt  directly  with  the 
local  authorities  constitutes  a  dangerous  precedent.  A  few 
years  ago  Austria-Hungary  herself  bad  to  bring  pressure  upon 
the  Porte  \iy  means  of  a  naval  demonstration,  but  in  that  case 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Constantinople  and  not  with 
the  local  officials.  This  is  considered  to  have  been  a  preferable 
course." 

The  explanation  of  Italy's  energy  is  to  be  sought  in  her  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  world-power  in  the  German  sense.  Such  is  the  gist 
of  anti-Italian  comment.  Italian  comment  itself  reflects  many 
points  of  view,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  point  of  impor- 
tance is  Italy's  action  in  going  over  the  heads  of  the  authorities 
at  Constantinople  and  dealing  directly  with  the  "governments" 


in  Arabia.  'i"he  Stioio  (Milan)  intimates  that  the  Italian 
ministry  is  really  preparing  for  a  policy  of  imperialism  in 
Erythrea.  The  Mattino  (Nai)les),  an  imperiali.st  paper,  in- 
dorses the  Government's  action.  The  Resto  del  Carlino 
(Rome)  says  that  all  Arabia  is  in  rebellion  against  Turkey,  and 
that  the  Turkish  troops,  when  not  decimated  by  fever,  suffer 
defeat  after  defeat.  The  Arabian  district  of  Yemen,  a  pirate- 
haunted  region,  is  lost  to  Turkey,  and  nowhere  along  the  coast 
is  her  authority  heeded.  The  intervention  of  the  Powers  is 
imminent,  and  Arabia  will  be  partitioned  among  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  France.     The  official  Capitale  (Rome)  remarks: 

"Turkey  has  no  reason  whatever  to  protest  against  the  shell- 
ing of  the  island  of  Midi.  In  fact  Italy  by  her  action  against  the 
pirates  conferred  a  benefaction  upon  Turkey  as  well  as  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Government  certainly  did  right  in  read- 
ing those  pirates  a  severe  lesson.  Had  it  acted  otherwise  it 
would  have  merited  the  same  infamy  that  is  the  lot  of  the  pirates 
and  slaves  themselves.  Hence  all  civilized  Europe  applauds 
our  action." 

The  Turkish  Government  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
pirates  '  doings  in  the  sense  that  claims  for  damages  will  be 
allowed  by  Constantinople.  So  cays  the  official  Tribtma  (Rome) . 
A  French  view— that  of  the  Paris  Temps — is  that  credit  for  the 
affair  belongs  to  Signor  Prinetti,  Italy's  efficient  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

"It  is  quite  natural  for  the  friends  of  the  Zanardelli-Giolitti- 
Prinelti  ministry  to  rejoice  at  a  success  which,  altho  not  exactly 
of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  has  at  least  shown  the  firmness  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  when  the  rights  of  the  nation  are 
involved,  and  also  the  promptness  of  the  Italian  navy.  Nor 
need  it  occasion  surprise  that  the  other  Powers,  while  contem- 
plating with  special  sympathy  Italy's  effort  to  end  a  nuisance 
from  which  all  suffer  alike,  and  which  exists  only  as  a  result  of 
the  Ottoman  Government's  incompetence,  should  display  a  cer- 
tain reserve  in  their  approbation." 

This  "reserve"  is  due  to  Italy's  action,  already  noted,  of 
ignoring  the  Turkish  officials  and  dealing  with  the  local  authori- 
ties at  Yemen  directly.  But  the  French  paper  points  out  that 
the  Turkish  officials  were  secret  allies  of  the  pirates,  which, 
from  the  Italian  point  of  view,  put  a  different  face  on  affairs. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

South  American'  Rivers.— The  continent  of  South  America  is  pecu- 
liarly one  of  immense  navigable  rivers,  observes  the  Vida  Moderna  (Mon- 
tevideo). This  fact  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of 
all  South  American  countries.  Great  railway  systems  will  always  be  more 
or  less  superfluous,  and  thus  a  problem  of  infinite  importance  in  other  con- 
tinents is  eliminated. 

William  II.  and  Edward  VII.— Some  fierce  polemics  are  raging  in  the 
English  press  as  a  result  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  the  British 
King.  The  Spectator  (London)  warned  the  cabinet  against  William's  in- 
trigues. The  Saturday  Review  (London)  said  this  was  a  very  lU-bred 
thing  to  do.  The  Daily  A''«yi'  (London)  insisted  that  Delagoa  Bay  and  China 
were  discussed  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  refused  to  take  any  stock  in  the 
official  denials. 

The  Mad  Mullah  Another  Mahdi.— The  British  Government  has  an- 
other Mahdi  on  its  hands  in  the  person  of  the  Mad  Mullah  of  Somaliland. 
The  work  of  putting  him  down  will  be  very  serious,  and  it  can  uot  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia.  So  states  Hugues  Le  Roux 
in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  The  writer  says  that  Menelik 
is  willing  to  aid  the  British,  but  he  must  have  in  return  certain  guarantees 
for  the  integrity  of  his  empire.  The  outlook,  concludes  our  authority,  is 
an  extremely  grave  one. 

"  The  Idol  of  the  Vulgar."  — "  When  Oliver  Cromwell  passed  in 
triumph  through  London,"  says  Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London),  "he 
remarked  as  he  gazed  upon  the  vast  multitudes  who  cheered  him,  'A  still 
bigger  crowd  would  turn  out  to  see  me  hanged.'  There  is  nothing  more 
untrustworthy  than  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mob.  It  often  manifests  itself 
as  a  kind  of  collective  madness,  especially  when  the  war-drum  beats.  It 
was  Blake's  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  that  made  Cromwell  popular,  even 
with  the  pious  Puritans,  who  shortly  after  that  event  offered  him  the 
crown.  Walpole  was  never  so  popular  as  when  he  yielded  to  the  na- 
tional clamor  for  a  war  with  Spain,  for  which,  as  he  well  knew,  there  was 
no  justification.  It  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  blood  that 
makes  him  the  idol  of  the  vulgar." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   FIGHT   FOR   THE    PEOPLE. 

The  Uattle  with  the  Slums.     Hy  Jacob  Riis.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  6  x  8J< 
in.,  465  pp.     Price,  $2.00.     Mactnillan  &  Co. 

HERE  is  a  book  that  every  one  should  read— those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  their  fellow  men  who  are  poorer  than  themselves,  be- 
cause they  will  find  in  Mr.  Riis'sbooka  succinct  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  New  York  tenement  districts  of  to-day  ;  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  their  fellow  men,  that  their  interest  maybe  quickened. 
It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  "How  the  Other  Half 
Lives."  We  have  taken  a  step  forward  since  then.  The  people  in  tliis 
and  in  other  great  cities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  how  that  other  half 
lives,  and  to  see  to  it  that  their  lives  may  be  made  endurable,  are  one  by 
one  awakening  from  an  apathy  which  permitted  corrupt  city  governments 
to  evade  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  its  poor. 

In  this  city,  most  of  the  educated  class  have  a  grudge  against  Tam- 
many. They  believe  that  its  political  methods  are  far  from  honest,  and 
theysay  vaguely  that  "  it  robs  the  poor."  Just  how  and  when  it  has  stood 
In  the  light  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  many  things  Mr.  Riis's  book 
shows  :  the  blocking  of  the  passage  of  laws  to  regulate  building  ;  the 
existence,  in  defiance  of  the  tenement-house  laws,  of  so  many  thousand 
unlighted  tenements  ;  how  many  years  it  took  us  under  the  Tammany 
regime  to  accomplish  anything  after  the  passage  of  the  Small  Parks 
bill.    And  so  the  long  list  of  acts  of  wilful  opposition  goes  on. 

It  is  not  for  partizan  purposes  that  this  book  was  written.  Mr.  Riis 
is  merely  telling  a  story  of  a  fight  with  the  slums  of  New  York  which 
extends  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     He  has  pointed  out 

when  an  advantage  was  gained,  when, 
for  instance,  better  building  laws 
were  passed  and  enforced,  when  old 
rookeries  like  the  Mulberry  Bend 
tenements  gave  place  to  a  park,  when 
the  schools  had  to  furnish  play- 
grounds for  its  children  ;  and  he  has 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  what 
the  forces  were  which  opposed  and 
checked  these  needed  reforms,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  the  opposition 
happened  to  be  Tammany. 

It  is  a  book  which  is  well  fitted 
to  rouse  from  their  apathy  those 
people  who  believe  in  a  "reform" 
government  for  this  city — but  not 
ardently  enough  to  go  out  and  cast 
a  vote  on  a  rainy  election  morning. 
"  The  Battle  with  the  Slums  "Is  the 
story  of  a  long  disheartening  fight. 
It  needed  an  optimist  to  write  the 
which  Mr.  Riis  has  written  it.  It 
It  is  throughout  a  sane  story 


j.acob  a.  riis. 


and  a  fight  which  is  not  yet  over, 
book  in  the  cheerful  spirit  in 
needed  an  optimist  to  fight  the  battle. 
of  men  who  have  used  common  sense  in  their  attempts  to  better  the 
condition  of  this  city,  of  men  who  are  not  busy  in  the  task  of  trying  to 
reform  away  human  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  dramatic  than 
any  book  of  fiction,  for  it  deals  with  the  life  and  death  of  thousands 
of  the  dwellers  in  New  York. 


PATHFINDER   AND    PIONEER-BUFFALO  AND 

INDIAN. 

Historic  Highways  of  Amekica:  Vol.  I.  Paths  of  the  Mound-Building 
Indians,  and  Great  G.ime  Animals.  Vol.  II.  Indian  Thoroughfares. 
By  Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  Cloth,  s  x  8>i  in.,  uo  pp.  Maps  and  illus- 
trations. Price,  per  volume,  $.'.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company, 
Cleveland. 

IT  was  Horace  Bushnell  who  said,  "  If  there  is  any  kind  of  advance- 
ment going  on,  if  new  ideas  are  abroad  and  new  hopes  rising,  you 
will  see  it  by  the  roads  that  are  building.  Nothing  makes  an  in- 
road without  making  a  road."  "  The  main  thoroughfare  from  the  shore 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  capital  of  Korea,  used  by  millions  for  millen- 
niums," says  Mr.  Hulbert,  "  has  never  been  more  than  the  bridle-path  it 
Is  to-day— fit  emblem  of  a  people  without  hope  in  the  world,  an  apa- 
thetic hermit  nation." 

"  Every  road  has  its  story,  and  the  burden  of  every  story  is  a  »<red" ; 
the  greater  the  need  the  better  the  road,  and  the  longer  and  more  im. 
portant  the  story.  The  bear  made  no  roads,  because  he  needed  none. 
His  food  was  all  about  him,  in  forest  and  bush  ;  a  mere  path  into  the 
valley  was  enough  for  him.  But  the  moose  and  the  deer  and  the  buf- 
falo must  have  their  new  pastures,  their  salt-licks,  their  change  of 
climate;  and  for  these  they  broke  great  roads  across  the  watersheds. 
Thus  the  buffalo  showed  the  way,  in  the  first  great  1  ighways  travel  sed 
by  animal  life,  even  as  the  earliest  Indians  marked  out  the  first  high- 
^■ays  for  the  feet  of  men.  For  it  was  the  mound-building  peoples  who 
found  with  prophetic  exactness  the  "choice  spots  "  for  the  race  which 
Dow  holds  them. 


AKCHKK    RUIl.EK    HULHKKl. 


But  the  mound-builders  made  no  great  thoroughfares,  because  their 
people  hud  as  yet  small  knowledge  of  the  buffalo — that  God-appointed 
pioneer  and  the  utilitarian  who, 
across  the  continent,  on  the  summits 
of  the  watersheds,  broke  the  broad 
roads,  beside  which  the  earliest 
Indian  trails  were  but  faint  foot- 
paths through  the  forests. 

When  the  Indian  learned  the  value 
of  his  furs,  a  great  tide  of  trade  set 
eastward,  over  a  thousand  rivers  and 
woodland  trails.  On  these  same 
rivers,  but  more  frequently  on  the 
trails,  white  traders  ventured  west- 
ward with  their  tempting  wares, 
and  the  western  lands  were  opened 
to  the  "companies" — the  road  frcjm 
the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio  by  Captain 
Cresap,  for  the  first  Ohio  Company  ; 
and  the  road  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky by  Daniel  Boone,  for  the  Tran- 
sylvania Company. 

Mr.  Hulbert  demonstrates  by  interesting  examples  that  the  strategic 
points  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  are  the  strategic  points  to-day — as 
shown  by  the  courses  of  the  more  important  trunk  lines  of  railway.  It 
was  an  impressive  truth  that  Mr.  Benton  uttered  when  he  said  "  The 
buflfa'o  blazed  the  way  for  the  railways  to  the  Pacific."  With  his  hoofs, 
on  the  sod  and  the  rock,  the  bison  "  blazed  "  the  course  of  many  a 
road,  canal,  and  railway.  He  discovered  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
his  route  by  that  pass  in  the  mountains  has  been  accepted  as  one  of 
the  most  important  on  the  continent.  He  found  the  course  from  the 
Atlantic  waters  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  opened  a  way 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio.  "The  New  York  Central,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rails 
cross  the  first  great  divide  on  routes  selected  centuries  ago  by  the 
plunging  buffalo." 

These  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs,  iu  v.hich  the 
author  treats  of  the  exploration,  conquest,  and  development  of  Amer- 
ica,  "as  revealed  in  studies  of  its  Highways  of  War,  Commerce,  and 
Immigration,"  studies  of  the  beginning,  the  nature,  and  the  passing  of 
a  nation's  needs.  An  avowed  and  inspiring  aim  of  these  monographs 
is  to  be  found  in  their  suggestiveness — in  the  higher  lines  of  work  in- 
dicated to  local  students  and  "outing  clubs,"  in  the  tracing  of  old  land 
and  water  ways,  Indian  trails  and  postage-paths,  the  early  county  and 
state  roads,  the  springs  and  licks,  sites  of  Indian  villages,  frontier 
forts  and  blockhouses. 

The  present  volumes  are  to  be  followed  by  fourteen  others,  presen- 
ting the  monographs  in  their  order,  as  they  treat  of  the  Washington's 
Road,  Braddock's  Road,  The  Old  Glade  ( Forbes' s)  Road,  Boone's  Wil- 
derness Road,  The  Postage-Paths,  Military  Roads  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin,  Historic  Waterways,  The  Cumberland  Road,  The  Great  Ameri- 
can Canals,  etc.  Truly,  a  field  wherein  (to  repeat  the  praise  of  the 
eminent  ethnologist  McGee,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  "eth- 
nology, archeology,  and    history  blend  in   most  enticing  fashion." 


A   RIPENING   GENIUS. 

The  River.    By  Eden  Phillpotts.    Cloth,  s  x  tM  'd-.  394  PP-    Price,  $1.50. 
Frederick  Stokes  &  Co. 

THOSE  who  are  admirers  of  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  and  who  have 
been  anxious  to  see  his  genius  ripen  will  undoubtedly  find  satis- 
faction in  this  new  story  of  Dartmoor.    The  author's  earlier 
books  about  this  region  have  been  marred  with  technical  imperfections. 
In  "  Children  of  the  Mist "  Queen  Victoria  was  lugged  in  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, as  d<rus  ex  machina,  to   release 
x^^mammm  - -]         ^^  hero  from    prison.     In  "Sons  of 

^^^'^**^^^_^  K         the    Morning"    the   story    depended 

I  r  ^^^f^^^  I  °^  ^^^^  vagaries  of  a  lady  so  queer 

that  she  seemed  out  of  place  in  her 
homely  surroundings  ;  but  "  The 
River "  is  a  well-rounded  story  of 
people  who  appear  real  ;  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plot  is  clear  and  well  sus- 
tained. It  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
one  calls  admirable.  There  are  no 
flaws  in  the  character-drawing.  The 
interest  begins  slowly  and  works  up 
to  a  dramatic  climax.  The  unity  of 
action  is  well  preserved  ;  there  are 
a  large  number  of  characters,  and 
each  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  story.  The  de- 
scription of  scenery  is  poetic  and 
judiciously  distributed. 
And  yet,  for  all  its  soundness  and  for  all  the  maturity  of  technique 
which  is  in  this  work,  it  somehow  lacks  the  fulness  of  conception  which 
made  Mr.  Phillpotts's  earlier  works  so  fascinating.    Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
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the  comparative  conventionality  of  the  plot.    There  were  Bcenes  of  rare 

beauty  in  "Children  of  the  Mist  "  which  made  up  fi»r  the  clumsiness  of 

its  construction.     The  heroine  of  "Sons  of  the  Mi.rning"  was  at  least 

interestintf  for  all  her  whimsicalities;  but  in  "The  River"  there  is  no 

ticularly  interesting,  and  there  is  no  incident  that 

•  n   in  novels.     Mr.  Phillpotts  has,  with  admirable 

id  environment  go  t.ij^ethcr  ;  but  he  has  not 

••  (uitof-the-wav  ciui.tions  that  particular  en- 

vin.aiiiciil  In  shi)'rt,  both  story  and  characters 

are  onvt-nt  of  "  Tne  River"  must  depend  on  its 

tru!  -  li'  nature  and  tUc   beauty  of  its  descriptions,  rather  than 


on  .. 


-•ness  of  theme. 


ANOTHER   TALE   OF  THE   LATIN   QUARTER. 

LirKTrE,    A    SiORV    or    iHE    Lati.s   yLARXKK        By    Kdward   Marshall. 
Cloth,  sX  X  8  in  ,  895  pp.     Price,  f  1.50.    Lewis,  Scnbner  &  Co. 

Ql'ITEoutofthetrendof  Latin  Quarter  love-stories  in  general  is 
this  by  a  war-correspondent  now  become  novelist.    The  son  of  an 
*'^     American  banker  astonishes  his  father  by  proclaiming  his  desire 
to  go  to  Paris  and  study  art.    The  senior  wisely  concludes  not  to  oppose 
a  purpose  which  he  perceives  to  be  fixed,  and  vouchsafes  a  tacit  consent. 
In  the  Latin  Quarter,  young  Murdc:ck  in  a  crowd  falls  in  with  Lizette, 

who  spontaneously  offers  to  go  home 
with  him.  She  becomes  his  house- 
keeper, cook,  general  care-taker  and 
lover — this  wonderful  creature  still 
in  her  teens  and  endowed  with  a 
soul  wisdo.Ti  that  might  dwarf  a 
sage  !  She  is  represented  as  capable, 
ideal,  devoted,  pure,  and  wholly  un- 
conscious of  sin  in  her  relations  to 
the  man  she  loves. 

Complications  arise  anon.  The 
death  of  his  father  summons  Mur- 
dock  home.  Lizette  is  visited  by  an 
impulse  of  piety  and  goes  to  the 
shrine  at  Lourdes  in  quest  of  light. 
She  finally  discovers  her  father  in 
an  elderly  artist,  an  American,  who 
has  shown  devotion  to  her.  After 
the  due  amount  of  misery,  she  and 
Murdock  come  together  in  marriage. 
Altho  not  powerful  or  new,  the  story  makes  pleasant  reading,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  diction  is  not  remarkable  or  its  construction  strong, 
and  its  sentiment  is  more  melodramatic  than  true  to  life. 


EDWARD  MARSHAL!.. 


A  SECOND  LITERARY  FAREWELL  TO  CANADA. 

Thk  Lane  that  Had  No  Turni.ng.    Bj-  Gilbert  Parker.     Cloth,  $%  x  8K 
in.,  215  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The   March  of  the   White   Guard     By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker     Cloth, 
S  X  7M  in-.  133  PP      K.   H.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York. 

WHEN  Gilbert  Parker's  "  Right  of  Way  "  was  published  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  set  forth  explicitly  in  his  preface  to  that 
brilliant  novel  that  his  pen  would  never  again  furrow  the  field 
of  Canada.  Yet  the  fascination  of  that  territory  either  appeals  to  his 
publishers  or  to  himself.  For  lo  !  two  novels  appear  this  autumn,  each 
dealing  with  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  his  carefully  worded  dedication  of  "  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turn- 
10^: "  to  the  Canadian  Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
says :  "  To  you,  sir,  I  come  with  this  book,  which  contains  the  first 
things  I  ever  wrote  out  of  the  life  of  the  province  so  dear  to  you,  and 
the  last  things  also  that  I  shall  ever  write  about  it." 

This  dedication  is  dated  1900,  while  the  date  of  publication  is  1902. 
It  would  not  be  so  confusing  to  the  public  if  Sir  Gilbert  had  ordered  his 
valedictory  and  the  issue  of  his  farewell  volumes  synchronously.  In 
a  foreword  to  "  The  Right  of  Way,"  which  was  Canadian  to  the  mar- 
row, the  author  apologized  for  the  seeming  inconsistency  under  the 
plea  that  it  had  been  written  before  the  fount  of  his  primary  inspira- 
tion was  sealed  up.  It  is  slightly  amusing  to  have  a  volume  with  its 
dedicatory  va/e,  (eternumque  vale  come  out  a  year  and  a  half  later. 

"The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning"  is  not  an  imp^-tant  tale.  It 
may  be  said,  parado.\ically,  that  the  better  an  artist  Joes  for  himself 
the  worse  it  is  for  his  future  work.  Comparison  is  inevitable,  and  the 
"  Right  of  Way,"  so  long  as  it  stands  the  premier  work  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  will  dim  the  fire  of  any  lessernovel.  This  one  is  melodramatic. 
The  author  of  to-day,  in  constructing  a  novel,  has  the  stage  in  his  mind 
as  the  action  grows  beneath  his  pen.  One  thit^g  to  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
credit  is  that,  with  his  keen  eye  to  striking  effects,  he  makes  the  charm 
of  his  leading  characters  consist  largely  in  nobility  of  soul. 

Thus,  in  this  book,  tho  the  thrill  in  the  story  is  due  to  a  device  no 
less  hackneyed  than  the  discovery  of  a  will,  and  in  a  secret  panel,  the 
value  of  the  work— such  value  as  it  has— is  in  the  character  of  Madali- 
nette  Lajeunesse,  who  throws  away  a  career  as  a  world-known  singer 
— another  trite  embellishment  of  a  heroine— through  love  for  a  de- 
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formed  husband.  Whatever  physiological  ground  Sir  Gilbert  may  have 
for  it,  he  says  :  "  A  heritage  of  his  father  which  had  skipped  two  gen- 
erations, suddenly  appeared  in  him- 
self [Louis  Racine]:  he  was  becom- 
ing a  hunchback."  There  is  action 
in  the  story  and  it  beguiles  an  hour; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
fresh  laurel  for  its  author. 

"  The  March  of  the  White  Guard" 
is  only  a  long  short  story,  since  it 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand 
words  in  length.  It  might  have  ap- 
peared with  "  Pierre  and  Ilis  People," 
the  collection  of  Canadian  tales  which 
first  scored  for  its  author  a  "  bull's- 
eye  "  on  the  literary  target.  Frank- 
ly, in  manner  and  technique,  it  might 
even  antedate  those  stones.  There 
is  an  amateurish  quality  in  the  short, 
evenly  balanced  sentences  and  in 
making  the  culminating  points  of  the 
action. 

Over  and  above  correctness,  interest,  and  action  in  a  book  some. 
thing  else  1  •  needed  for  its  perfection  as  an  artistic  literary  production. 
This  something  partakes  of  atmosphere,  of  manner,  of  style  ;  but  is 
elusive  of  definition.  You  know  it  when  it  is  there,  and  when  it  is  not 
the  work  is  thin  and  anemic.  "The  March  of  the  White  Guard  "is  a 
story  of  this  kind.  Slight  as  it  is,  it  would  awaken  no  attention  if  the 
work  of  an  unknown  writer,  and,  as  it  is,  calls  for  a  slightly  censorious 
comment  only  because  it  is  published  when  its  author  is  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame. 

The  story  is  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Barren  Lands. 
A  man  sent  out  on  a  desolate  quest  has'  not  been  heard  from  for 
months.  His  wife  writes  imploring  that  search  be  made  for  him.  The 
factor  at  Fort  Providence  gives  her  letter  to  his  sub-factor,  Jaspar 
Hume,  who  is  the  only  man  in  his  opinion  to  lead  the  forlorn  search. 
From  that  letter  Hume  learns  that  the  missing  man  is  one  who  had 
been  his  bosom  friend  at  college,  had  stolen  an  invention  of  his,  and 
had  won  from  him  the  girl  he  loved.  He  sinks  all  personal  feeling, 
essays  the  forlorn  quest,  and  finds  his  man  more  dead  than  alive.  It  is 
a  very  simple  story,  with  no  complications,  and  without  much  interest 
except  in  the  portrayal  of  a  noble  man,  whose  high  rectitude  is  a  lit* 
tie  too  much  of  the  copperplate  Sunday-school  type.  He  js  too  ab- 
stractly good  to  be  humanly  inspiring  ;  and  he  does  not  get  the  woman 
in  the  end. 

CATCHY    RIMES   WITH   OBVIOUS   MORALS. 


AMOS  R.  WELLS. 


Rollicking  Rimes  for  Youngsi ers. 
By  Amos  R.  Wells.  Illustrated  by 
L.  J.  Bridgman.  Cloth,  6  x  8J^  in., 
157  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  Fleming  H. 
Revell. 

THE  "  Rollicking  Rimes  "  are  full 
of  old  conceits,  full  of  obvious 
morals,  and  not  always  free 
from  the  flavor  of  cant ;  but  they 
have  one  saving  grace,  and  that  is  a 
catching  rhythm.  They  are  the  kind 
of  rimes  that  a  child  learns  to  say 
"by  heart"  without  half  trying. 
There  is  a  lilt  and  go  to  many  of 
them  that  is  quite  irresistible  and 
that  compensates  for  the  common- 
place thoughts  they  contain.  Then, 
too,  they  are  on  subjects  about  which 
children  like   to  hear — animals,    and 


the  every-day  things  of  life  which  they  understand. 


AN   ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  MASCAGNl'S  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

He  is  not  working  wonders  for  his  own  pocket.    He  says  himself 

the  glory  of  Italy. 


t's  for 
—Fischiefto  (Turin). 
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You   Can    Master  a   Foreign 
Language  in    Six   Weeks 

FRK.K:  l<).ill  I.I  TEH  A  KV  Digest  rradcn  who  accept  the  tpccial  offer 

beli)«  (in    lliis   marvelous  invintimi  Ufort  CliriMmas,  a  valuable 

iKw  tpcaklng  and  prunouncing  manual  of  great  hclpful- 

ne>:s  will  |)c  Riven. 

SPEAK,  READ  AND  WRITE 


To  acquire  auick,  easy  mastery  of  the  modem  laneuafj.-;  of 
Kuropc,  abandon   all  the   weary  memorizinK  of  rules,  dctlen- 
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sions   ctr.,  all  the  antic|uated,  tiresome,  slow,  process  metliods    of 
the  past,  and  scire  upon  this 

20th  Century  Scientific  Marvel 


T  AMr  ^^^^^'^  WONDERFUL  LAMP  was  only  the  fanciful  product  of  an  Oriental  imagination;  hut  THE 
LANGUAGE-PHONE  is  a  present-day  reality  —  the  actual  achievement  of  American  genius  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Let  us  appreciate  the  marvels  of  our  own  great  age  and  make  use  of  this  wonderful  invention  without  ques- 
tioning or  delay.  By  means  of  it  you  may  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  German,  French  or  Spanish,  with  the  living 
voice  of  the  great  teachers  to  guide  you,  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  six  weeks.  It  is  better  than  class-room  in- 
struction —  better  than  a  private  tutor.     It  is  the  ideal  way. 

The  Greatest  Linguist  of  the  Day  will  Personally  Instruct  You  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METNOD 

A    IM    D       T    M    E 

Celebrated  Rosenthal  Commonsense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

AT   YOUR    OWN    HOME 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL,  the  world-renowned  linguist,  whom  Bismarck  called  the  foremost  teacher 
of  his  age,  after  long  and  careful  experimenting,  has  been  successful  in  perfecting  a  wonderful  system  through 
which  the  living  voices  of  cultured  native  professors  of  the  respective  languages,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
most  celebrated  linguist  of  the  age,  are  brought  to  your  ears  in  your  home  without  loss  or  defect,  every  accent  and 
intonation  being  reproduced  with  the  utmost  purity  and  nicety. 

irMDOFRSED     BV     8-76,000 
\A/MO     HAVE     USED     IT 

}ou  7i'/7/  learn  unconsciously,  as  it  were, 
never  having  any  effort  of  memorizing.  You 
will  learn  to  talk  accurately,  exactly  as  a  native, 
because  the  machine  cannot  make  a  mistake ^ 
and  you  will  acquire  the  language  so  quickly 
as  to  astonish  yourself. 

College  professors  all  over  this  and  other 
countries,  and  the  press  generally,  have  in- 
dorsed this  perfect  and  natural  system  of 
teaching  languages.     The  method  has 
received  the  indorsement  of  876,000     M\ 
teachers  and  pupils.     The  machine 
is  so  simple  that   any  child    can 
operate  it.     Run  by  clock-work 
mechanism,  durable  and  free     M^M  inter- 


MAIM     A 
l-IVIIMO     TEAOMER 

You  control  the  machine  yourself,  making 
it  talk  fast  or  slow  as  you  wish,  repeating  the 
same  words  and  sentences  over  and  over  again 
for  your  benefit.  While  you  listen,  with  one 
hand  on  the  listening  device,  the  other  holds 
the  open  text-book  wherein  you  read  the  exact 
words  the  machine  is  pronouncing  and  you  see 
just  how  they  are  spelt.  As  the  words  are 
enunciated,  your  tongue  repeats  them  until  the 
proper  accent  and  pronunciation  are  acquired 
— thus  eye,  ear,  tongue  and  brain  are  all  learn- 
ing simultaneously  —no  waiting  for  a  professor, 
or  having  a  professor  wait  for  you  ;  no  "  tied 
to  time  "  arrangement,  but  an  ideal,  ever  ready, 
ever  patient  teacher  that  absolutely  guarantees 
perfect  conversational  fuency  in  French,  German  or  Span- 
ish.    It  instructs  one  or  a  dozen,  old  or  young,  once  or 


Sent  for  Only 
$5  Down 

the    balance    in    easy 
paymenl.s  of   only 

$5  a  Month 


FREE 

if  you  order  before 
Christmas, 

New  Speaking  and 

Pronouncing 

Manual 


from  complicated  devices,  it  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
a  hundred  times,  whenever,  wherever  convenient  to  you.         tion  to  old  and  young  alike. 

Exercises  prepared  by  pupils  may  also  be  sent  for  examination  and  correction  (free  of  charge) 

Reduced  Price  till  Christmas  tv^z,  K^,srLatrs 

FREE    NEW    SPEAKING    AND    PRGNGUNCINQ    MANUAL.      To  insure 
prompt  delivery  in  time  for,  Chri.-^tmas  order  at  once.     Immediately 
after  Christmas  we  shall  raise  the  price.     Until  then  we  offer  this  marvel  to  Literary  Dic.est 
readers  for  onlj'  $40;  regular  price,  $67.50;  and  on  the  easy  payment  plan,  within  reach  of  all 


Including 


Special  Premium 


N^TC        Any  Person  already  having  a  5et  of   Or.   Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry  should 

correspond  with  us  at  once. 

International  College  of  Languages 

le     l=>ark:     Rona/'  ISIENA/    VORK, 
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ASPIRATION 

IS  THE  spiHi'i'  OF  OUR  DAY.     The  rcacli  upward  is  a  national  character 

istie.     We  seek  a  rational  stimulus  for  mind  and   body 

every  likely  place.     Those  who  are  wise  g;o  to  the  poets 

each  day  for  rest  and  inspiration.      They   are  well 

sj^rin^s   of  optimism   and    philosophy.      This   was 

the  belief  which  prompted   the   editors  and  pub 

lishers  of  the  Library  of  Poetry  to  group  together 

the  most  inspired  of  the  poets.     Some  29  authors 

are  included  in  these  32  volumes.     The  Library 

is  not  an  anthology  of  poetical  quotations,  but 

is  a  practically  complete  poetical  library  for 

every-day  use.     The  poets  are  :     Tennyson 


Longfellow 

Kipling 

Whittier 

Goldsmith 

Emerson 

Coleridge 

Stevenson 

Rossetti 

Milton 

E.  B.  Brownin^r 

Hemans 

Lowell 


Matthew  Arnold         Moore 

Wordsworth  Scott 

Shelley  Keats 

Swinburne        Burns 

Robert  Browning 

Gray     Holmes 

Byron 

Pope 

Dante 


r     ^• 


discount 


The  editors  are: 
Hamilton    W. 
Mabie,  Brander 
Matthews,    Richard 
Le   Gallienne,    Edwin 
Markham,  Mrs   Meynell. 
The  volumes  are  handsome 
and  substantial,   are  printed 
in  new,  legible  type  on  opaque 
paper,  and  have  colored  frontis- 
pieces  from    original    paintings 
The    books    may   be   had  in  two 
bindings:  buckram  cloth  and  levant 
leather.     The  leather  binding  is  worth 
the  difference  of  $9.     These  32  volumes 
would  cost  you  $50  at  the  bookstores.  We 
offer  the  Library  at  a  discount  of  50  per 
cent,  from  market  prices.      This  collection  of 
the  poets  may  be  obtained  at  a  price  which  has 
hitherto  been  impossible  with  books  so  designed 
and  printed.    We  will  send  you  the  complete  set 
without  any  advance  payment  and  will  allow  you 
thirteen  months  in  which  to  pay  for  the  Library. 

Approval  form 
Please  send  me  your  Library  of  Poetry  on  approval  for  10  days.  I  will 
then  decide  to  accept  it  or  to  return  it.  If  I  accept  it  I  will  send  you  $1  on 
account  at  once.  If  I  do  not  want  it  I  will  promptly  consign  the  case  to 
you  through  the  nearest  express  company.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to 
pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 

Name 

Business  address __  . 

Home   address 

Name  and  address  of  one  reference 


t 


Town. 


State. 


fll^^A^^AA^AA^rA^A^AAA^i^****************************! 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  LntHAKV  Digkst  is  in  receipt  oi  the  lol- 
lowing  books  : 

"  Golden  Numbers."— Edited  by  Kate  l^ougla* 
Wigjjin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  (.McCluie. 
Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Social  Comedy."  (Life  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

"The  Left  Side  Man."- Margaret  Bljike  Robin- 
son.    (J.  S.  ORilvie  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"The  New  Empire."- Brooks  Adams.  (The 
Macniillan  Company,  $1.50  net). 

"Briimas."— Miguel  L.  Rocuant.  (Published  by 
the  author  at  Correo,  Casilla  Santiago,  Chile.) 

"  Religious  Life  in  America."— Ernest  H.  Abbott. 
(The  Outlook  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  The  Weather  and  Practical  Methods  of  For- 
caiting  it."— E.  H.  Dunn.  (Uodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
$1.60.) 

"  Fictional  Rambles  in  and  about  Boston."— 
Francis  W.  Carruth.  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
$3.00  net.) 

"  The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger."— Told  by  Him- 
self.    (The  Century  Company,  $3.50  net.) 

"Mutual  Aid."  — P.  Kropotkin.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.) 

"Psychological  Calendar."— Whitaker  &  Ray 
Company,  San  Francisco.) 

"  Frolics  Comic  Dictionary."- (Young  America 
Publishing  Company,  DyersVille,  Iowa,  |o.io.) 

"  How  to  Read  Character  by  Handwriting. "- 
Richard  Walquer.  (Peter  Eckler,  New  York, 
$0.50.) 

"  Valid  Objections  to  So-called  Christian 
Science  "—Andrew  F.  Underbill.  (Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company,  paper,  $0.25.) 


Thomas  Ingoldsby. 
A.       Robinson. 


"  The  Ingoldsby  Legends." 
(John  Lane,  $1.50.) 

"Captain      Craig."    —Edwin 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"  Beyond  the  Requiems."— Louis  A.  Robertson, 
(A.  M.' Robertson,  San  Francisco,  $1  net.) 

"The    Romance   of   my  Childhood."— Mme.  Ed- 
mond  Adam.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40  net.) 

"Ohio     and    her    Western     Reserve."  —  Alfred 
Mathews.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"A    Book  of     Meditations."  —  Edward    Howard 
Griggs.     (B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,  $1.50.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Victor  or  Vanquished  ? 

By  Maky  N.  McCr.ackf.n. 

All  I  have  toiled  to  do  has  been  done  ill ; 

All  I  have  striven  to  grasp  escaped  me  still  ; 

The  love  I  longed  to  win  has  passed  me  by  ; 

Mine  was  the  only  fault, — unworthy  I. 

The  path  that  others  tread,  I  could  not  climb  ; 

The  joy  that  others  held  was  never  mine  : 

The  battle  is  unwon,  tho  close  the  night. 

Yet  still  I've  fought,  tho  sometimes  weak  the  fight ! 

The  Phonograph  as  a  Private  Tutor  iu 
Language  Study.  —  Mrs.  Malaprop  does  strange 
things  to  the  English  language,  but  no  stranger  than  many 
of  the  things  done  to  French,  German  and  Spanish  by 
many  who  think  themselves  competent  to  speak  these 
languages.  No  wonder  tlie  Parisian  listens  with  wonder 
to  the  efforts  of  some  English  and  American  tourists  who 
fondly  believe  they  are  speaking  French.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
difficult  to  acquire  proficiency  in  this  or  any  other  lan- 
guage without  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  language, 
or  at  least  living  in  such  association  with  it  as  to  become 
familiar  with  all  the  shades  of  pronunciation  which  form 
the  key  to  the  art  of  speaking  it  correctly. 

Years  are  spent  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
grammatical  rules  are  committed  to  memory,  and  yet  few 
college  graduates  are  capable  of  carrying  on  five  minutes' 
conversation  in  idiomatic  French  or  German. 

A  recent  application  of  the  phonograph,  in  connection 
with  the  text-book,  has  greatly  simplilied  the  work  of 
acquiring  languages.  The  text  book  instructs  the  eye 
and  the  phonograph  the  ear,  simultaneously.  Jointly 
they  produce  a  clear  record  on  the  brain  and  make  easy 
the  process  of  study.  This  method,  which  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Rosentlial  calls  the  Langii.ige- Phone  method,  teaches 
lan^u.iges  in  a  natural  way,  beginning,  not  with  grammar 
or  isolated  words,  but  with  practical  phrases  an  I  sen- 
tences such  as  you  actually  have  occasion  to  use  in  busi- 
ness, traveling,  or  every-day  conversation. 

Language  in  its  widest  meaning  is  sounds,  and  sounds 
In  order  to  be  properly  imitated  must  be  heard.  Hy  a 
series,  specially  prepared,  of  pronouncing  records,  every 
practical  phrase  used  is  heard  by  the  pupil,  who  sees  the 
sentence  and  its  meaning,  hears  it  prnounced.  repeats  it 
aloud,  and  from  the  very  first  lesson  begins  to  read, 
speak  and  understaud  ;  the  eye,  ear,  tongue  and  memory 
aidin.i;all  the  time.  The  voice  of  a  cultivated  native  pro- 
fessor is  always  ready  at  call— a  natural  voice,  not  metallic 
or  rasping,  given  with  perfect  accent  and  intonation, 
slowly  or  fast,  as  you  like;  repeating  words,  phrases  or 
sentences  once  or  a  hundred  times,  just  as  the  pupil 
desires,  until  they  are  photographed  permanently  on  the 
memory. 


First  we  are  children 


dependent  upon  tomebody 


Next  we  are  workers 

making  at  leaM  »vme  show  of  self-su*lcnanie. 

Last  we  are  old  people 

feeble  and  plain. 

Happy  is  that  man  or  woman  who,  during  the   period  of  work  and 
health,  puts  by  something  each  year  for  a  solid  insurance  policy  and  thus 

Prevents  the  pathos  of  a  moneyless 
and  dependent  old  age 

I  am  a  specialist  in  insurance  I  The  policies  which  I  arrange, 
by  correspondence,  are  easy  to  carry,  proti-ct  fully,  and  yield 
the  largest  profits.  My  clients  are  prudent  and  thougliiful 
people  who  have  no  money  to  risk  and  are  careful  nut  to  go 
wrung  in  an  insurance  investment. 

You    will  find   my   suggestions   interesting 
and   valuable:      Write   tor   them. 

RICHARD   VVIGHTMAN,   7   East  42d  Street,  New  York. 


THE    ACCOMPANYING    ILLUSTRATION    IS    A    REPRODUCTION    OK    A 

Beautiful  Photo-En^ravin^ 

of  the  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE.  This  is  so  much  reduced  from  the  lize  of 
the  original  u  i  x  9  inches  that  it  docs  not  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  merit 
of  the  picture,   which  will  be  sent  post-paid,  with  a 

THREE   MONTHS' 
TRIAL    SUBSCRIPTION    TO 

The 
Biblical  World 

This  magazine  is  the  only  illustrated 
monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  Bible 
study,  and  stands  for  only  the  best  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  literature. 

For  a  limited  time  the  publishers  will 
send  the  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  and  THE 
BIBLICAL  WORLD  for  three  months  for 

TWENTY. FIVE       CENTS 

The    regular    subscription    price    of  the    magazine    is    $2.00    a    year 

THE      UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO     PRESS 

5744    Ellis    avenue,    CHICAGO 
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"Zero!   They  tvont  knotv  it  under  a 
Merritt  Health  Ccirfcrt.'" 


YliWm  FlEALIIi  (OIIFORIS 

Warmer  than  heaviest  woolen  blankets, 
light    as    down^-excellent    gifts    for 

Christmas. 

Beautifully  made  of  pure,  snow-white, 
sterilized  wool.  Covered  with  silka- 
line,  satine  or  silk,  with  cheese  cloth 
interlining.    Booklet  and  samples  free. 

All  Sizes.  $1.00    upward. 

Prompt  delivery  on  Christmas  orders. 

GIO.  MIRRin  &  CO,  802  WeM  Vashmgtoa  SU  kdiaiupolu,  Ind. 
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Y«l  »tin  I've  worked,  »Uho  my  work  was  v«ln  : 
The  I  have  failrJ.  in  nauKht  do  1  complain, 
All  that  I  akk  lo  leave  t<<  tiifht  aKain. 

-  In  December  iicClurt't  Ma^atint:. 

Love's  Fearlessneis. 

By  ELoA  1!a.  Ktk. 
Love  cornea  to  me  with  nutbing  in  his  hand, 

AnJ  in  his  eyes  promise  of  many  tears. 

Between  our  yearning  hearts  the  gulf  of  years 
Yawn«  emptily— and  never  to  be  spanned  I 
Our  feet  are  deep  in  the  uncertain  sand 

Of  the  world's  ways;  its  noise  is  in  our  ears; 

While  life  that  lies  in  wail  is  big  with  fears 
And  purposes  we  may  not  understand. 
Yet  bravely  have  we  pledged  Love  eye  to  eye, 

Defying  Fate  to  do  her  worst  with  us  I 

And  tho  the  murky  clouds  are  ominous. 
While  wing  to  wing,  our  spirits  dare  the  sky. 

In  faith  that  we  shall  lind  that  marvelous 
istill  temple  where  Love's  mystic  jewels  lie. 

—In  December  Cosmopolitan. 

Progress, 
by  ROBERT  Gilbert  Wei^h. 
I  fill  Colombo's  westering  sail, 

I  work  through  Cromwell's  spleen, 
1  crush  the  Bourbons  when  they  fail, 

I  break  the  Guillotine. 
Who  fares  with  me  along  the  way, 

Nor  stays  for  fear  and  ruth. 
His  heresy  of  yesterday 
Shall  be  to-morrow's  truth. 

—  In  December  Harper's  Magazine. 

Life's  Tragedy. 
By  Paul  Laurenck  Dunbar. 

It  may  be  misery  not  to  sing  at  all 

And  to  go  silent  through  the  brimming  day. 
It  may  be  sorrow  never  to  be  loved. 

But  deeper  griefs  than  these  beset  the  way. 
To  have  come  near  tcf  sing  the  perfect  song 

And  only  by  a  half-tone  lost  the  key, 
There  is  the  potent  sorrow,  there  the  grief, 

The  pale,  sad  staring  of  life's  tragedy. 
To  have  just  missed  the  perfect  love. 

Not  the  hot  passion  of  unteinpered  youth. 
But  thi^t  which  lays  aside  its  vanity 

And  gives  thee  for  thy  trusting  worship,  truth— 

This,  this  it  is  to  be  accursed  indeed  ; 

For  if  we  mortals  love,  or  if  we  sing. 
We  count  our  joys  not  by  the  things  we  have, 

But  by  what  kept  us  from  the  perfect  thing. 

—In  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


PERSONALS. 

Seruioiia  Written  and  Otherivise. — Col.  W.  J. 

Uryan,  while  in  camp  with  his  regiment  in  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.,  had  a  call  from  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  local  churches.  While  ^discussing  the  relative 
value  of  written  and  extemporaneous  speech,  says 
the  New  York  Times,  Colonel  Bryan  asked  his  visi- 
tor if  he  had  ever  lieard  the  best  definition  of  ex- 
temporaneousness.  When  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive he  told  this  story  : 

"In  a  little  western  town  dwelt  two  ministers. 
One  had  been  preaching  there  for  twenty-five 
years  ;  the  other,  tho  but  recently  come,  had  be- 
gun to  draw  large  congregations.  The  older  min- 
ister was  a  'paper  preacher,'    the  younger   was 


THIS   IMPORTED   CLOCK 

(Size  15x6  J;,'  inches) 

DELIVERED   FOR   $2 

Made  by  the  famous  clock  irakers  in  the 
Black  Forest  of  Germany,  and  diilerent  lo 
anyihinif  evf  r  seen  in  America. 

Tills  clock  is  shipped  in  a  nice  box  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  aocompHiiied  by  full  instructions 
showing  how  lo  put  it  together.  So  simple 
you  can't  make  a  mistake.  Fascinating  and 
mstructive  for  everybody.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly durable,  reliable  timekeeper  and 
milkes  a  handsome  appearance  in  any 
room. 

Write  to-day  for  our  complete  catalogue 
of  lugli-class  jewelry. 

DELTA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  E, 


Detroit,  Mich. 


The  "Invalid's  Table*' 


enables  an  injured  man  or  a  sick  man,  oreven  a  lazy  man, 
to  work  or  read,  or  amuse  hiinseb  ut  games  just  as  com- 
fortably as  if  really  to  be  up  and  around.  A  useful  table 
at  any  time,  and  simply  invaluable  to  the  temporary  c»r 
confirmed  invalid. 

••Comfort  for  the  Invalid  " 

The  art  of  knowing  how  to  care  for  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. Wlietlicr  or  not  there  is  anyone  ill  in  your  family 
now,  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet. 
\\  ritten  by  competent  authority.  It's  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

THE  INVALID'S  TABLE  COiWPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


331  Rose  Building, 


and  title-page,  each 
sheet  with  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  an 
uncommonly  inter- 
esting spot  in  New 
York.  Special  de- 
signs, descriptive 
notes  and  very  clear 
and  legible  figures. 

PRICE  $1.00  postpaid 
Packed  in  artistic  box 

The  Raymond  Co.  36  E.  22d  St.  New  York 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of   a  letter,   piece  of 

music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 

in'.;  can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoa 

Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 

I  ing.      No  wetting   of  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples 

of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

I    AWTfiN  Se  CCi      so  Vesey  St.,  New  Tcrk. 
L./*yY  l\Ji^  «* 'i'V.j  59  Bj^born street,  ClUc»go. 
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The  food  you  eat  is 
responsible  for  your  suc- 
cess or  iailure  iu  liie. 

Imperfect  or  unnatu- 
ral food,  such  as  cereal 
muslies,  which  cannot 
be  properly  masticated, 
means  bad  digestion,  a 
poorly  nourished  body  and 
an  inactive  mind.  This  condi- 
tion leaves  you  unfit  to  successfully  fight 
the  battles  of  life. 

SHREDDED 
WKSAT 
BISCUIT 

Is  thrice  cooked  and  spun  into  fine 
shreds,  each  shred  containing  thousands 
of  tiny  pores,  which  give  enormous  sur- 
face for  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids 
and  insures  perfect  digestion  and  immedi- 
ate relief  from  constipation,  when  not 
handicapped  by  other  improper  foods. 

"The  Shredded  Wheat  Habit"  means 
a  clear,  active  mind,  and  a  strong  body 
— acquire  it. 

Sold  by  all  grocers. 

Send  for  "The  Vital, 
Question"  (Cook  Book,^ 
illustrated   in  colors) 
free.    Address 

THE  NATUDAL 
FOOD  CO. 

Nlatara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We  are  the  sole   manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whitman  Saddlesand  Specialties. 
We   import    and    manufacture 
everything  for  the  saddle  horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Every  man  and  woman  interested 
in  horseback    riding  should  have 
our  book. 

We  mail  it  free. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 
104  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


bumptuous  and  posscssi-J  of  bome  native  elo- 
quence. .Meeting  one  Jay,  the  older  niinikter 
asked  his  brother  how  it  was  that  ho,  who  hud  hml 
the  fullest  truining  for  his  work,  and  who  nave 
himself  faithfully  to  the  preparation  of  hia  i>er- 
mons,  should  fail  to  bold  hia  young  people  and  till 
his  church. 

"Asked  by  the  young  man  to  state  his  methods 
of  pulpit  preparation,  he  answered  that  all  the 
study  hours  of  the  week  from  Monday  to  Satur- 
day were  spent  in  careful  study  and  in  writing  out 
fully  his  two  sermons  for  the  next  Sunday. 

"'ril  tell  you  where  the  trouble  lies,"  aald  the 
young  preacher.  'You  start  to  write  your  ser- 
mons on  Monday  morning  and  seldom  finish  until 
Saturday  night,  and  you  forget  that  the  old  devil 
is  all  the  while  looking  over  your  shoulder  to  take 
note  of  what  you  are  going  to  say  and  steels  the 
hearts  of  your  people  against  your  message.  So 
the  devil  gets  ahead  of  you.  I  always  get  ahead 
of  the  devil,  for  when  I  go  into  my  pulpit  Sunday 
morning  the  devil  himself  don't  knew  what  I  am 
going  to  say.'" 

Working  for  Succeaa.— Charles  VV.  Stoddard, 
in  his  "Recollections  of  Bret  Harte"in  the  New 
York  Times,  says  that  to  Hart's  interest  and  crit- 
icism he  owes  all  that  is  best  in  his  literary  ef- 
forts. 

lie  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind,  and  I 
know  well  enough  what  occasion  I  gave  him,  yet 
he  did  not  judge  me  more  severely  than  he  judged 
himself.  His  humor  and  his  fancy  were  not 
frightened  away  even  when  he  was  in  his  severest 
critical  mood.  Once,  when  I  had  sent  him  some 
verses  for  approval,  he  wrote  : 

"'The  Albatross' is  better,  but  not  best- -which 
is  what  I  wanted.  And  then  yon  know,  Coleridge 
has  prior  claim  on  the  bird;  but  I'll  use  him  un- 
less you  send  me  something  else.  You  can,  and 
you  like,  take  thisas  a  threat." 

He  had  a  special  taste  in  the  choice  of  titles, 
and  I  have  known  him  to  alter  the  name  of  an 
article  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  make  the 
table  of  contents  handsome  and  harmonious. 

One  day  I  found  him  pacing  the  floor  of  his 
office,  knitting  his  brows  and  staring  at  vacancy. 
I  wondered  why.  He  was  watching  and  waiting 
for  a  word,  the  one  word  to  fit  into  a  line  of  re- 
cently written  prose.  I  suggested  one  ;  it  would 
not  answer.  It  must  be  a  word  of  two  syllables 
or  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  sentence  would  suf- 
fer.    Thus  he  perfected  his  prose. 

Once  when  he  had  taken  me  to  task  for  a  bit  of 
careless  work,  then  under  his  critical  eye,  and 
complained  of  a  false  number,  I  thought  to  turn 
away  his  \yrath  by  a  soft  answer.  I  told  him  I 
had  just  met  a  man  who  had  wept  over  a  certain 
passage  in  one  of  his  sketches. 

"Well,"  said  Harte,  "I  wept  when  I  wrote  it." 


Mm.     Stanloii's    Independence. — One  of   the 

most  notable  traits  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  her  independence  of  thought,  seems  to 
have  been  developed  very  early  in  life,  when  the 
restrictions  upon  children  and  especially  upon 
girls,  were  much  more  severe  than  now.  The 
New  York  Evening-  Post  says  : 

This  independent  habit  of  thought  dates  from 
childhood.  It  is  related  of  her  that  she  sat.  one 
day,  gazing  out  of  a  window,  wrapped  in  deep 
thought.     Her  nurse,  a  severe  Scotswoman,  asked 
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WALL 

RCISER 


Practical 
Physical  Cul- 
ture In  Your  Home 

RACINE  WALL  EXERCISER 

Will  pive  you  health,  prace  and  bcaut\'. 
The  best  phybical   Exerciser  ever  offered, 
m-ide  of  steel  md  guaranteed  to  last  five  yc.irs. 

Prices,  $2.50  to  $3.00.    Sent  on  Approval 
.Vof  (},tc  Criit  in  Adrniire 
Valuable    Wall    Chart    showing  48  different 
exerckes.ind  muscles  used  in  each  lesson,  FREE 
with  ExtrtLstr. 

MOST  APPROPRIATE  XMAS  GIFT 

(or  Birthday  Gift)  for  any  member  of  the  family. 
Exercisers  arc  m.ide  in  three  tcn.-iions,  for  Men, 
Women  and  (.  hildrcn.     Snecifv  one  you  desire. 
Orders  filled  immediatelv  for  Christmas. 
Send  today — costs  nolliing  to  try  our  Exerciser. 

WE   PAY   EXPRESS  CHARGES 

RACINE  STEEL  SPRING  E.XERCISER  CO. 

1«.'.»  Cnlloffc  .%venue.  Kaclne,  Mia. 


Good   Board   for   sen- 
sible people,  at  reason* 
able  r.ites.    Hotel  Veroua,  Avon  Park,  Pla. 


FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 


Readers  of  Thk  Ljtbrarv  Piokst  are  aslied  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Few  Men  Know  What 

SHAVING    WITH   PLEASURE  iS 

They  have  a  vague  idea,  but  to  enjoy  it — 
to  experience  the  pleasure,  to  realize  it — 
they  must  be  supplied  with  razors  made  by 
practical  cutlers  of  long  repute,  where  every 
touch  denotes  artistic  skill  of  highest 
character. 

OUR 

Masterpiece 
Raxor 


fills  every  requirement  necessary  to  make 
every  man  that  shaves  himself  enjoy  it, 
and  transforms  what  would  be  a  disagree- 
able task  into  a  delightful  pleasure. 

A  Royal  Christmas  Gift 

If  you  wish  your  father,  brother,  grandfather,  husband, 
uncle  or  son  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  act  of  shaviner, 
present  him  with  a  pair  of  OUR  MASTERPIECE 
RAZORS,  which  we  sell  for  $5.00,  or  a  single  razor 
for  $2.50. 

IQIQ  This  firm  bns  made  razors  since  I810. 
to  Is/  Our  business  came  to  us  by  Intaorltauce, 
OurTutber made  razors;  our grandrathcr made 
razorM)  ne  make  uolbInK  else.  %Ve  grind 
razors,  we  bone  razors,  and  we  use  tbe  bost 
material  money  can  buy.  IVe  have  no  agents; 
we  sell  direct  to  consumer  ;  we  deliver  free  ; 
we  warrant  every  razor  to  be  precisely  what 
we  say  It  Is,  and  have  but  one  price. 

Send  for  our  Pampblet, 
•'  All  About  Good  Kazors. "   It's  free. 

C.  KLAUBERQ  &   BROS.,   173  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


"^^Wfvjb  ^kPOJvy^ 


With 


TpODV^C    Comfort, 
QAFFTY  and 

*"*"^^  •   *      cleanliness 

DA  7/lD  demand  it.  You 
■■■''■  %0mM  may  have  tried 
others,  but  do  not  judge  Terry's 
by  th.t  standard.  It  is  safe,  automatically 
adjusted,  easily  sharpened  and  cleaned. 
No  set  screws  or  lunges.  Compa<'t  as  a 
watch.  Kazor  in  tin  box,  tl  50.  Razor  in  Morofco 
Case,  (U.OO.  Automatic  stropping  machine  and 
strop,  $2.00.  Send  for  FRKE  booklet  on  reasons 
tor  self-shaving  and  how  to  use  a  razor. 
,__  THE.XKRKY  MFG.  COMPACT, 
137 abchigan  Street.  Toledo.  O..  U.S.A. 


her  If  fche  were  not  plannini;  some  new  miHchief. 
"No,"  replied  the  child.  "I  wa»  just  wondering 
why  everything  we  like  to  do  in  a  sin,  and  every- 
thing we  dislike  to  do  is  right.  I  am  so  tired  of 
this  overlasting  no-no-no." 

Her  younger  sister,  Margaret,  a  child  of  great 
initiative,  overheard  the  protest  and  agreed  with 
it  so  heartily  that  she  suggested  to  Klizabeth  that 
thereafter  they  do  exactly  what  pleased  them, 
whether  they  were  permitted  or  not. 

"But  we  shall  be  punished,"  objected  Elizabeth. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  answered  the  audacious 
Margaret.  "  Won't  it  better  to  have  the  fun  even 
if  we  do  get  punished,  than  to  be  poky  all  the 
time?" 

This  generous  principle  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Cady  children  so  often  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  nurses,  years  afterward,  remembered  them 
as  a  "noisy,  turbulent,  and  disobedient  set." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Worried.— Mrs.  Pin  :  "  You  look  terribly  !" 
Mr.    Pi.n  :    "  You    don't    know   what    I've   been 
ihToxxsW— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Thelp  Supply.— Mater  (proudly):  "I  supply 
milk  for  mankind." 

Calf  (impudently) :  "  Huh  !  I  supply  the  brains." 
—Harvard  Lampoon. 

Life's  Jest.— After  telling  his  wife  a  lie,  it  is  a 
relief  to  a  man's  conscience  to  find  that  she  doesn't 
believe  him. — Life. 


Different.— Janitor  :  "  You  can't  occupy  this 
flat." 

Would-be  Tenant  :  "  Why  not  ?  We  have  only 
nine  dogs." 

Janitor:  "Oh,  all  right.  I  thought  you  had 
children."— Z,//i?. 

A  Specialty.— New  ARRIVAL:  "Can  you  fur- 
nish me  with  a  robe  that  will  conceal  all  the 
bruises  I  have?" 

St.  Peter  :  "  Certainly.  We  have  robes  spe- 
cially designed  for  New  Yorkers."— A//^. 


Literary  Gossip.- All  the  Boer  generals  and 
Mr.  Kruger  having  taken  to  the  pen,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain stands  absolved.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
South  African  war  was  instigated  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  strike  of  bookbinders  still  continues.  The 
title  of  Shelley's  great  poem,  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound," therefore  remains  unchanged. 

Profiting  by  the  example  of  Herr  Kubelik,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  recently  insured  his  right  ai  m 
for  ;Cio,ooo,  an  eminent  novelist  has  insured  his 
side  and  a  distinguished  war  correspondent  his 
cheek. — London  Punch. 


Wu'8  Wonders.— The  Empress:  "  What  is  this 
strange  thing  you  have  brought  from  the  land  of 
the  foreign  devils?" 

Wu  Ting  Fang  :  "  O  .Light  of  the  Hemisphere, 
this  is  a  bathing-suit." 

The  Empress:  "  A  bathing-suit?  What  are  its 
uses?" 

Wu  Ting  Fang  :  "  It  is  taken  to  the  seaside  in 
the  good  old  summer  time  by  the  fair  women  of 
America,  your  majesty,  and,  when  the  hour  comes 


EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL    INCLUDED 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.    83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Coinprehen'dve  Tours— A  few  vacancies. 
Railroad  and  steamship  tick.^ts  by  all  lines,  anywhere,  any 
route.    Programs,  information,  and  estimates  for  travel  by 
mall  free. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

113  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOltK 
26  SCHOOL  STKEKT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
220  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  correct  thing  for  gen- 
tlemen who  shave. 

The  acme  of  luxury,  con- 
venience and  refinement. 

Price,  Twenty-fi've  Cents,  of  all  Druggists. 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Qlastonbury,  Ct. 

LONDON  PARIS  DRESDEN  SYDNEY  _ 


MUNDORFF'S  NEW  LENS 
NEERANFAR  AND  FARANEER 

A  bifocal  ground  in  one  solid  piece  of  glass  for  read- 
ing and  distance.  No  cement  to  blur  or  to  get  loose. 
Absolute  comfort,  not  obtained  in  any  others 
and  less  visible,  heretofore  pronounced  impossible  to 
make.  THEODORE  MUNDORFF,  Manufac- 
turing Optician.  1167  Broadway,  New  York, 
also  at  30  Fifth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HAPPYFOOT 


Hair 

INSOLES 


Veep  feet  warm 
and  dry.  Make  walking  a  pleasnre.  Relieve  Rheuma- 
tism, Callous,  Tender  and  Perspiring  Feet.  Do  not 
crowd  tlie  Bhoe.  At  all  dnig:  and  shoe  eiores  or  sent 
10c.  a  pair,  3  pair  25c., postage  ! 


Tbe  WH.  n.  WILEY  «  SON  CO.,  Box  63  Harllord,  Conn. 
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to  enter  the  laginji  ocean,  the  owner  dons  the 
costume  and  walks  tip  and  down  on  the  Ijeach." 

THK  EMPRESS:  "  And  does  she  not^o  into  the 
water  ? " 

\Vu  Ting  Fam;  :  "  Oh,  no  !  " 

The  Empkess  ;  -  How  odd  !  Are  you  aware  oi 
the  fact  that  we  take  the  funny  papers  now,  and 
are  on  to  all  these  jokes?  But  what  do  they  do 
with  the  bathing-suit  in  winter?" 

\Vu  Ting  Fang  :  "  It  is  given  to  the  poor.  The 
foreign  devils  are  at  least  charitable."— cy//f.f(,'(> 
Tribune. 


Tlie    Cynic's    Calendar    of    KevUed    WUdom 

for  1903.— [Oliver  Het  ford,  Ethel  Watts  Mum- 
ford,  and  Addison  Mizner  have,  in  this  little  vol- 
ume (Elder  &  Shepard),  twisted  our  old  standbys 
—the  proverbs— to  harmonize,  as  they  believe, 
with  the  modern  spirit.  Here  are  a  few  quota- 
tions that  have  a  peculiar  zest  to  them.] 

God  gives  us  our  relatives— thank  Ciod  we  can 
choose  our  friends. 

Misery  loves  company,  but  company  does  not 
reciprocate. 

Look  before  you  sleep. 

Many  are  called,  but  few  get  up. 

People  who  live  in  glasshouses  should  pull  down 
the  blinds. 

God  help  those  who  do  not  help  themselves. 

A  church  fair  exchange  is  robbery. 

The  poor  ye  have  with  ye  always— but  are  not 
invited. 

Eat  your  steak  or  you'll  have  stew. 

As  you  sew  so  must  you  rip. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  diversity. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  lawsuit. 

Pride  goeth  before  and  the  bill  cometh  after. 

Tamper  not  with  fledged  fools. 


Coming  Events. 


December  26-27.  — .■\merican  Economic  Association 
Conference  at  Philadelphia. 

December  27.— Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Grocers'  Association  at  Kansas  City. 

December  29-31.  —  ("onveniion  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  at  Balti- 
more. 

Convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  at  Milwaukee. 

American  Universities  .Association  Congress  at 
New  York. 

December  30. — Convention  of  the  American  Chev- 
iot Sheep  Society  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

December  30-^1. — Convention  of  the  College  Gym- 
nasium Directors'  Society  at  New  York. 


Current  Events. 


South  America. 


Foreign. 


CHEAP  RATES 


California,   Washin^on,  Oretron, 
Colorado.      We   secure  redui-ea 
rates  on  liou- ehold  (roods  of  intending  set  tiers  to  the  ahove 
States,      Wr  te  tor  rates.      Mnp  of  t'olifnmia,  FKEE, 
-TliA.\S-tO.\Tl.NK.NTAL  FUKIGUI  CO.,  Si5I>earboniSt.,tUc«co. 


You    are    the 
Judge 


December  i.— President  Castro  of  Venezuela  in- 
forms Germany  and  England  that  part  of 
their  demands  will  be  accepted. 

December  3.- It  is  believed  that  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  have  begun  punitive  measures 
against  Venezuela. 

December  4.— Germany  and  England  are  pre- 
paring their  ultimatum  to  present  to  Vene- 
zuela: Berlin  abandons  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 


RARE   BOOKS 

Choice   Americana    and 
"Out  of  Prini"  volumes 

Catalog  No.  ^^  of  delightful  books  for  Xmas. 

A    SPECIAL   ISSUE 

Write  For  It.     FREE 

THE    BURROWS    BROTHERS     COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^tTTE 


ECILIAN  THE  PERFECT  PlANO  PLAYER 


^/?e  EVIDENCE  OF 
ITS  PERFECTION 


ITS  "TOUCH"    s  absolutely  non-mecKanical 

The  connection  between  the  mechanical  finger  which  strikes  the  key  and 
the  lever  which  operates  the  finger  is  entirely  different  from  that  found  in 
any  other  player,  and  produces  a  "touch"  upon  the  piano  key  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  most  capable  human  pianists. 

ITS  "POWER  OF  E.XPRESSION"  Is  limited    only    by    the 
feelings  of  the  operator 

New  devices,  giving  the  operator  perfect  control  over  60/A  bass  and  treble, 
and  making  the  most  delicate  effects  in  tone-shading  easily  possible,  are 
found  in  the  Cecilian. 

These  facts  we  are  ready  to   TROVE,  if  you  will    give  us  the   opportunity. 
Write  us  for  booklet  giving  full  description.     Address: 


FARRAND   ORGAN   COMPANY.  Dept.    F" 

Detroit,  Michigan 


RIOHT  Am 


About 
ts  cheap  IS  air 
SUN"  Incandescent 
Qasoline  Lamp 

Ideal  Llftht  for  homo,  ball,    church 
or  busiuess.    Coororms   to  iukut 
ftDce  underwriters'  rulings. 
Bi'aiich  supply  depots  iu 
all  largvrcilit't.    Wriic 
for  catalogue. 

A<:K>TS  SaCtrKI  TkKRJTOH 

SunVaporLlghtCo. 
Box  610,  ranton,  0. 

(Liceasce  of  the  ground 

patents  for  rapor 

I  an) pa.) 


THE  WEIS 


ENVELOPE 
SCRAP  BOOK 


The  (.reatest  Convenience  of  the  Age. 

Ever>tlung  ftli-d  and  indexed  so  you  ran  nn^l  it  in^-Lin  l>  , 

FOR  CLIPPINGS 

For  clipping;!*  and  ?-ii»  iv  h(-s. 
cootln?  recipe*,  etc.  Will  hnltl 
and  index  for  ready  refiTi  m-c 
from  5<K.>  to  1. 000  clipping  iji 
enrelopryi.  I.1  Liouad  in  Vellum 
de    Luxe;     stamped    sid.-   and 


back  ;  size  6x10.    Only  75  cents  at  stationeis'.  or  frtiin  >.-. 
prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO. .130  LaGrange  St..  Toledo, 0. 
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THE  TRAGEDY   AND   COMEDY 

IN   IHt  CAKttk  OK  A  CtrEAT  KAILKOAU. 

Mow   lh»   Krir  »   Kutira   Rolling  St...k    wa-^  I'iwued  to 
Pkj  fur  l^yiUK  Ibt)  Kinit  H^iU. 

1  •  I'reHa,  mul    tluw    il    i  m  imj  Oil 

lu  Urtlrr  to   be  I'uluaded  uu 


Dr»ui«lic  Kliuht  of  J«y  Uould  »n  IJiiu  t"Uk  lu  New  JtTsry 
The  Eria  HcauJala  itt  AllMtuy. 


ArrcHt   or   Jay   tiouM    mni   hln    Farcical    Custody    by 

"Jimmy  "  lUiver. 

the  Couvewiou  of  Tweed  and  Tammauy  to  the  aupport 

of  Krie. 

H'lW  the  Stuii.lurtl  Oil  Co.  wan  oruauized  by  the  Aid  of 
Kjie  aud  oihcr  Uailroadu. 

The  luatautaueoUK  lucreaaeof  aLouK-S-ttled  Ooiistruc- 
tioii  Account  U>T  taS.iMlO.OOO  to  nearly  *tiO.(JO0.00O. 

The  Murder  of  Fink  by  Ed.  Stoke«. 


JoBie  Mauiifleld's  Part  therein. 


The  Ama^DK  Story  of  "  Lord  "  Oordou-Gorilon. 

Treachery  of  the  Gould  Board  of  DiiectorM; 

Riot*  at  the  (irand  Opera  Houoe.  "Tommy"  Lynch 
and  Cien.  Uauiel  K.  Siokieti's  part  therein. 

True  Slorj-  of  the  Ousting  of  (jouUl  from  the  Control  of 

Erie.      '  

Impeachment  of  Supreme  Court  Judges. 

How  Jav  tiould  cancelled  an  Alleged  Erie  ShurtSKo  of 
$10  000,000  for  less  than  outi-nuarter  of  the  Amount 
and  made  a  Million  besides  by  the  Kise  in  Erie  Stock 
due  to  the  Tran.iaction. 

Black  Friday— the  Marine  Bank  Failure. 

J.  P.  Morgan  Jt  Co.  Their  reorgaii  zatiou  of  the  Erie  in 
18»i.  A  Study  lu  Financeering  and  Economic  Condi- 
tions.  

How  the  Stock  and  B  )nded  Indebtedness  of  the  Com- 
pany Orew  trom  $10,000,000  to  over  $351,000,000.  Is  the 
Load  too  Great  V    

The  Complete  and  True  Story  of  it  all  told  in  Mott's 
Great  History  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  euatled  "Between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Lakes,"  550  paRcs,  83  fine  portraits 
and  entrraviugs.  Handsomely  bound  in  gold  edges. 
Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  world,  express  cha'ges 
prepaid,  ou  receipt  of  price,  $7  00.  Sold  by  leading 
booksellers.    Descriptive  circular  on  application. 

So  oonfldent  are  we  that  you  will  be  pleased  when  you 
see  it.  We  will  even  do  this.  We  will  send  it  to  any 
address  in  the  United  Statesand  allow  you  to  examine 
it  If  satisfactory,  pay  the  deliverer  $7.00.  If  not, 
return  it.    We  pay  all  express  chaises. 


How  often  people  say  :  "  I  meant  to  cut  that  advertise- 
ment out,  but  forgot  to  do  so." 
Just  the  booktobuy  for  yourself  or  a  friend.    Doilnotv. 


J.  S.  COLLINS,  Publisher,  B'way  and  Murray  St.,  N.  T. 


The  Morley 
EarDrum 

is  the  most  recent  and  most 
effective  invisible  device  for 
the  relief  of  deafness.    It 
is  easily  adjusted,  com- 
fortable and  safe.    Send 
for  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Morley  Company,  Dept.  R, 
19  5outb  16tb  St.,  Philadelphia 


^?^ 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fevcr.Diphthcria.Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  tall  to  use  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  iiuerestingf  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  pives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  Druffifflsts. 
VAPO.rRE<«»LE\E  CO..  ISO  Fulton  Street,  >ew  Yorl. 


December  7.— Three  more  ioienju  war-bhipu  ar- 
rive Ht  La  Uuayia,  Venezuela. 
United    State*   Conaul   Thomas  Nast,  the   fa- 
mous   cartoonist,    dies    of    yellow    fever    at 
(Juuyaquil,  Ecuador. 

Othkr  Korkign  News. 

December   i  -The   Morgans'   office    in    London 
pays  the  tihareholders  in  the  companies  pur- 
chased by  the  bhip  trust. 
The  strike  situation  at  Marseilles  grows  more 

serious. 
The  Havana  cigarmakers  return  to  work. 
The  Koreas  cabinet  resigns. 

December  a.— The  Reichstag  decides  to  vote  the 
German  tariff  bill  as  a  whole. 
The   French    Government   replaces    the   Mar- 
seilles strikers  by  s>ailors  from  the  navy. 

December  3.  —The  educational  bill  is  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Mexican  Congress  is  asked  to  authorize  the 
payment  to  the  United  Slates  of  the  amount 
due  through  the  award  of  The  Hague  court 
of  arbitration  in  the  Pious  Fund  case. 

December  4.— Another  stormy   scene  occurs  in 
the  German  Reichstag. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco  beats  the  rebels  led  by 
the  Pretender,  after  heavy  losses. 

December  s.— Emperor  William,  in  an  address 
to  a  deputation  of  workingmen  at  Breslau, 
makes  a  bitter  attack  on  Socialism. 

December   6.— A    riotous    scene    occurs   in 'the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
A  new  Spanish  Ministry  is  formed. 

Domestic. 

CONORESS. 

December  i.— The  second  session  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  begins. 

December  2.— The  President's  annual  message 
is  read  in  both  branches. 

Senate:  Russell  A.  Alger  is  sworn  ;in  as  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

House:  Several  committee  appointments  are 
announced. 

December  3.  — 6V««/f.-  The  committee  on  Terri- 
tories reports  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  into  the 
Union  as  one  State,  under  the  name  Okla- 
homa. 
House :  The  bill  appropriating  $50,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Coal  Strike  Commission 
is  passed. 

December  4. — Senate:  The  nomination  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  to  be  associate  justice  of 
the' United  States  Supreme  Court  is  con- 
firmed. 

December  $.— House :  The  day  is  devoted  to  bills 
on  the  private  calendar. 

December  6.— House :  The  Pension  Appropria- 
tion bill,  carrying  nearly  $140,000,000,  is 
passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 
December  i.— The  Colombian  Government  re- 
lieves SeHor  Concha  as  its  minister  in  Wash- 
ington and  places  the  negotiations  for  the 
canal  treaty  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Herran. 
Admiral  Dewey  sails  from  Washington  on  the 
Mavflower  to  take  command  of  the  combine(f 
fleet  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  maneuvers. 

December  2.— The  annual  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General is  made  public. 

Messrs.  Payne  and  Dalzall  withdraw  from  the 

fight  for  the  Speakership. 
December  3. — Negotiations  for  a  Panama  Canal 

treaty  are  resumed  in  Washington. 
The  annual   reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

are  made  public. 

The  Coal  Strike  Commission  resumes  its  bear- 
ings in  Scranton. 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 


The  Oldsmobile 

"Nothing  to  ivatch  but  the  road  " 

There  arc  two  classes  of  motor  vehicles — 
"  Olds  "  and  others  The  Oldsmobile  is  the 
standard  runabout  of  the  world,  and  this 
pioneer  automobile  is  just  as  cheap  as  imita- 
tions and  far  better. 

A  stock  Oldsmobile  was  the  only  machine 
in  the  itxx)  lbs.  and  under  class  to  finish  in 
the  New  York-Boston  Reliability  Run,  win- 
ning the  highest  award — the  President's 
Cup — and  proving  the  Oldsmobile  is  built  to 
rvm  and  does  it. 

Price  $650  at  Factory. 

Write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  H. 

Olds  Motor  Works 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


J 


Rich    HolidaLV   Gifts. 

Benedict  Bros. 

Jewelers. 

Founded  in  Wall  Street  in  1819;  removed  to  the  comer 
of  Cortlandt  Street  in  1863,  and  are  now  located  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  Street,  where  they 
have  a  magnificent  and  extensive  line  of  fine  Watches, 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems. 

An  early  inspection  is  cordially  invited. 

Try  ''The  Benedict  "  Patent  Sleeve  and  Collar  Button 


141  Broadway,  cor.  Llliertg  Street,  Kew  YorR. 


4^  I   00    Per  Sectie 

^9  1 1 (Without    Lioor_, 

and  upward,  according  to  style 
and  fliii&h,  buys  the 


8)/ 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

the  only  kiDd  having  abMoluti^ly/ 

NON-BINDING  and        ) 
SELF-DISAPPEARINCS 

DOORS   (PATENTED).  ) 

Shipped  "On  Approval," suM 

ject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not/ 

tonnd  in  every  way  the  most  perfects 

and  the  handsomest  sectional  book-( 

"  case  ever  offered.    Ask  for  Cata-/ 

■  lociie  No.  I*  I.  ) 

, ._      .  _    Tiie  FRED  JIACEY  CO.  ltd.  M»ker»\ 

)  of  High  Grade  Office  4  Library  Furniture,  GraiHl  IJapId",  Mlfll.l 
Branches:  Neiv  York,  2a3-295  Broad >va v  ;  Boston,  I 'S  Federal  St/' 
Phil.n.l>fl|.liia.  N.  E.  cor.  13th  &  Marlset  Sts.;  Chicago,  N.Y.  Life  Bide.  ) 
I^mM  liAflale  For  superiority  of  de,=ipn,  niaterial.t 
UOm  llleQalSi  construction,  \vorl<manshipand finish,; 
"Macey"  furniture  received  the  Gold  Medal,  the  luphest) 

'  award  at  both  the  Pan-American  and  Chariest  on  j;j(j)osit20i^s.( 


Readers  of  Thb  Litkrary 


Sells  all  over  the  world.  | 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


If  yon  want  to 
know  how  to  do  your 
venising  at  less  cost,  if  you 
.^  ..ish    to    become    an     ad-writer     or 

manager  at  gio  to  $100,  if  you  wish  to  gain 
nowledge  that  will  positively  increase  your  salary  or 
income,  if  you  wish  your  son  or  your  daughter  to 
learn  a  dignified  and  quickly-profitable  professioii, 
send  thrc-  2-cent  stamps  for  prospectus  and  read  in  it 
the  terms  on  which  I  give  a  fositivt  guaranttt  »/ 
increaied  earnings.  „»,,/■, 

XHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES. 133-1  Nassau  St..  New  York 
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December  4.— The  President  is  reported  to  have 
received  assurances  from  Senators  who  for- 
mally opposed  reciprocity  that  a  treaty 
with  Cuba  will  be  ratified  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

December  5 — Fifteen  regiments  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  Philippines  are  ordered  home; 
their  places  to  be  laken  by  the  same  number 
of  troops  now  in  this  country. 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  retiring  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  sails  for  France. 

December  7.— Kx-Speaker  Reed  dies  in  Wash- 
ington. 


I 


CHESS. 

11  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 
Digest."] 

HE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  775. 

XCIII.-MOITO  :    "  Take  something." 
Black  -Four  Pieces. 


White -Eleven  Pieces. 

38182;   8;7p;2PSP2P;3krSRi;4K3; 
1K6;  sBQi. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  776. 

XCIV.— Mo  PTo  :   "  How's  that  ?" 
Black— Five  Pieces. 


i  ^  mm 

!■!■    ■ 

^m      mm  a  mm 

/T-» 


//A 


wm.^^'mi. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
3RK3;iS6;2piB3;2PipP2;    iSiBkj 
6Q1;  8;  srbi. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 

for  working  for  us,  and  also 
give  you  a  chance  to  secure 
one  of  our  Famous  "  One 
Match  "  Incandescent  G.iso- 
line  Lamps,  with  other  house- 
hold articles,  absolutely  free. 

TK'S  IS  NO  SCHEME. 


It  is  a  legitimate  business  proposition.  We  are  well 
known  to  ilie  advertising  public,  and  want  to  advertise 
further  through  you,  by  -"ividing  the  profit  with  you, 
beside  paying  you  for  your  services.  Write  at  once, 
as  we  can  hold  this  offer  open  to  only  a  limited 
number. 

THE  CANTON  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  CO. 
1202  East  Fourth  Street  CANTON,  OHIO 


NEW  SIZE 

One  Volume 


OLD  5IZE 
Two  Volume* 


Dainty  Little  Great  Books 

Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


Type  Mme  dze  In  both 


The  use  of  Nebon's  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  make.s  it 
po.ssible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The  size 
is  only  4}  x  6|  inches,  and  fits  the  pocket.     Plach  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

The  type  is  as  large  and  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading.     The 

New  Century  Library 

editions  of  these  great  works  are  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  readable  ever  published 
and  make  choice  library  sets. 

DICKENS,  17  Vols.;  THACKERAY,  14  Vols.;  SCOTT,  15  Voli.  Handsomely  bound  in  the  followinK 
stvles.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume;  Keatlier  I, imp,  jfilt  top,  $1.25  a  volume;  Leather  Boards,  Rifl 
edges,  $1.50  a  volume.    Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  fine  bindings. 

SELECTED  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.     COMPLETE  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES. 

BUNVAN.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War  and  Grace  Abounding.  Cloth,  $1.00  :  Venetian  Morocco 
Limp,  $1 .50. 

TENNYSON.     The  PoeUcal  Works  (1830-1859)  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     Cloth,  $1.00;    Leather   Limp, 

CARLYLE.    The  French  Revolution.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  ;  Lc.ithcr  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1.50. 

BURNS.     The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  $1 .75. 

ADVENTUR  S  Oi-' DON  QUIXOTE.  Cervantes.  Translated  from  die  Spanish  Cloth,  $1.00  ;  I.eather 
Limp,  $1   50. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.     By  Lord  Lytton.    Clodi,  $1.00;   T^cather  Limp,  $1  ..SO 

TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."     By  Charles  Lever.     Clodi,  $1 .0<) ;  IxsaUier  Limp,  $1 .50. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  lists  on  application  tu 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs,  Dep  t  H.  37-41  East  18th  St..  NEW   YORK 


w<^ 


Thousands  of  people  who  believe  In  profci'eo- 

sivc  nuthods  (mve  adopted  the 

ANCLE  LAMP 

to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  liirhtintr  sys- 
tems This  In  true,  not  only  of  those  who  live 
in  Isolated  pluees.  but  also  of  the  residents  In 
the  vt-ry  laivest  cities. 

Tills  htclii  IS  Hs  1)1  llllant  as  (?««  or  eleotrio- 
ily.  imd  aliout  one-tenth  of  iheir  cost  It 
never  smi'kes  oi-  smells  und>  r  any  ciieum 
stitnces.  is  lif^hted  and  exiin^fiiislied  as  easily 
as«KS,  and  reqiiiies  little  or  no  attinUon. 

There  are  a  (Treat  niiny  readers  of  thi.'< 
pa|>er  whoso  li((lit  is  unsatisfaet  ry,  and  »e 
shall  deem  li  a  prIvlleKe  to  mail  tbem  our 
Catalogue  W  tree. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Co. 

76  Park  Place  New  Vokk 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 

readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

Good  for  30  days. 

.\  Beautifiil  Imported  China  Tea  Si  t  (56  piecPS),or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Watch,  and  many  otherarticles 
too  numerous  to  mention.  KKKK  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  60o.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Great 
.\merican  Bakiue  Powder,  430-  a  lb.  This  advertisement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store. 

THE   GREAT   AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  28.'). :n  ;m.l  .CI  Yiscy  Street.  Xew  York. 

If  afflicted  with  ( 
sore  eyes  tise     I 


A  Xmas  Present 

The  numbers  3^4' 5 
Cartridge    and    Plate 

KODAKS 

and  the  number  3  FmPmKm 
are  now  kept  in  stock  fitted 
with  the  celebrated    .*.    .'. 

G  O  ERZ 

Double  Anastigmat 

LENSES 

U'e  supply  either  the  Universal  Series  III. 
Lenses  (F6^  also  perfect  for  wide  ingles 
when  used  on  larger  cameras)  or  the  New 
Series  !<■  Lenses,  which  are  17*  faster, 
but   cannot    be    used   for   wide   angle    views. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  free  on 
application    to    all   Kodak    dealers. 


Thompson's  Eyt  Wator 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiaers. 


The 
DICK6ON 
6CH00L 

Redacee  the  Secret  and  Art  of  Memory  to  a  Science.  Qladstone 
Is  right— My  methiKl  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  work 
in  a  week  than  the  hard-worklnjr  sloyen  can  in  a  month. 
BuMnees  detiils.  names,  faces,  books,  studies,  readily  memor- 
l»ecl.  All  mind  wandering  coneentrau^.  S|«akiiie  without 
notes  EASILY  ACOUIItED.  Highly  endorsed  IndiTldtiar 
instructions  by  mall.  Booklet  and  Trial  OopyrigHted  LeaeoD' 
FREE.  Addremthe  lUCKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMOBT. 
764  Auditorium.  Chleaco,  III. 
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Problem  777. 

XCV.-MOTTO:   -Cibu*" 
Black— Ten  Pieces. 
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<K^ 
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W/.  i/////,/a,A' 


mm.  ^  7/'. 
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White— Seven  Pieces. 
8;  Pp3P2;iSip3Q;K5kPp3;2ps;6bi; 
€BbP3p;  5s  2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 

Problem  778. 

XCVI.— MOTTO:    "  Silex." 
Black— Ten  Pieces. 


■wm        »?;:^        mm.        ^s^i 
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f^ 


^^1 
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White — Eleven  Pieces. 

5b2;  ip2sPpi;  pPip3S;  p2k4; 
e  P  -'  R  I  p  I  ;  P  5  p  I  ;  1  B  3  s  Q  I  ;  K  7. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problem."?. 

No.  763.    LXXXI.:    B— K7. 

No.  764.     LXXXII.:  Author's  Key  :   R— Kt  3. 
Kt-B  3  oh         Q  X  P  mate 

:Second  solution  :  1. 2. 

K  X  P  (must) 

No.  765.     LXXXIII. 


Kt— K  B  6  Q-Q  7  ch 


Kt— K  4,  mate 


K.-Q3 


R-R  2 


K-B  7 

Q-Q  4  ch 
Kx  Q 


P— B  5,  mate 


Kt — K  4,  mate 


B  or  P  X  Q 

Q-Q  7 


Kt  mates 


B  X 

R 

Kt- 

-B6 

Bx 

Kt 

P— 

Kt5 

Any 

No.  766.     LXXXIV. 

Q— Kt  2  ch  Kt— Kt  4,  mate 


Bx  P 


K-Q6 

K-B  4 
P-Q  3  ch 

Kx  KP 

Kt-Kt  2 

B  .X  P 


Kt— K  7,  mate 


Kt — B  4,  mate 


P-Q  3,  mate 


Q— Q  Kt  sq,  mate 


Other 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 


TO    CVRE   A    COLD    I.\    0\R    UAV 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W.  Grove's 
signature  is  on  each  box. 


"Especially  the 

Buffalo  Lithia 


Water 


of 
irginia. 


For  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuriei,  Renal  Cal- 
culi, Gout,  Rheumatism  and  All    Diseases 
I      Dependent  Upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.C.  P.,  London,  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ana  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  his  "Hand-Book  of  Materia  Mcdica, 
Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,"  in  the  citation  of  remedies  under  the  head  of  "Chronic 
Bright's  Disease,"  says:  "Min-  RnwAin  I  ITUIA  WaTE'D  °^  Virginia, 
eral    waters,     especially    the  DwEr/tlAJ  1*1  Ifllft  Ifftl  UK.  has   many 

advocates."      Also,  under  iiDncipi&vrX  I  fTKna  lifATrrD  *^  liigtly  rec- 
<«Albuminuria,"  he  says:       DUrrMLU  bliniA  IfftlUf  ommended." 

George  Halsted  Doyland,  A.  M.'i  M.  D.,  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of 

the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  Neiv  York  IMedical  Journal,  August  22,  1896,  says: 
"There  is  no  remedy  as  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and 
Bright's  Disease,  whether  Qnpintifk  f  IXUIA  lAISTrD    Spring    No.   a, 

acute  or  chronic,  as  OUr«J%L\/ HI Illfm  WI%I  tifj  accompanied  by 
a  milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy,  where  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine,  as  late 
as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed, 
the  albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guar- 
antee against  puerperal  convulsions." 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
often  pre-  BNlWHI  A  I  frKnn  lAfATCD  ^°  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  condi- 
scribed    DUe riiLU  LI  1  tllii  IIIU LK  tions  and  in  Renal  Calculi,  ac- 

companied   by  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.     In 
Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is  especially  efficacious." 
Medical  testimony  which  defies  all  imputation  or  question  mailed  to  any  address. 

uUFrALO  LITHIA  WATER  and  grocers  generally. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


Fastest,  simplest,  handiest,  most  practical  and  durable.  low 
priced  calculating  machine.     Adds,  Subtracts.  Multiplies,  Ui- 
vjdes.    Cannot  make  mistakes.    Computes  nine  columns  slm- 
Qltaneously.    Saves  time,  labor,  brain,  and  wilt  last  a  lifetime* 

"One  should  be  In  every  buainess  otSit^."— Joe  Lee  Jameson, 
State  Revenue  Agent.,  Austin^  Texas. 

'•It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  '*— Cfttw.  W.  Thompson.  Spec'l 
Agt.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor ^  Bofttony  Mass. 

Price  »5.00,  prepaid  In  U.  S.    Booklet  free.    Agenta  wanted. 
C  E.  LOCKE  M'PG  CO.,    8  Wainut  st.Kensett.low&J 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 


TECHNICAL  PV&TtKt  -*»•» 
AUTISTIC   CONCEFTlon 


TRADE 


MARK 


Rookwood  Pottery  Company,  Cincinnati 


OHIOANS  REMARKABLE  INVENTION. 


"  STEAM 

DOME 

lEVmuZEDWi™  STERIllZED  OXYC£ll 
t 


Physicians  declare  that  no  water  In  pure  or  safe  to  drink  unless  distilled  ;  thkt 
filtering;  Simply  Clears — Does  not  Purify,  and  boiled  water  ia  fall  of  dead  germs, 
etc. — more  poison      b  than  before.  Water  from  wells,  cisterns,  hydrants  and  stream! 
kills  250,000  people  annually.    Causes  600,000  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Stomach  and  Bowel 
Troubles,  Kidney  and  Blander  Diseases,  Gravel.  Constipation,  all  kinds  of  fevers — 
Typhoid,   ^.alaria;  also  Rheumatism,   \\oman*s   ills.   Blood  diseases,  etc.    Inves- 
tigate, and  you'll  find  SAFETY  LIES  ONLY  IN  DISTILLATION  of  all  drinking 
water,  '  ef         using.    Boiling  or  filtering  are   merely  subterfuges  of  no  value. 
r^VEKY  FAMILY  can   now  without  extra  expense  or    trouble,    distill    their 
drinking  w.iter  (the  ONLY  KNOWN  METHOD  for  making  it  ABSOLUTELY 
j      SAFE,  PURE,  DELICIOUS,  and  removing  all  the  impurities)  by  using  ths 


PURITAN 


New  Process 
Automatic 


WATER  STILL 


A  new  remarkable  device.  So  simple  a  child  can  operate.  72,000  already  sold. 
-Customers  delighted.  Entirely  different  and  far  superior  to  any  filter.  Simply 
ff  set  It  oTer  your  cook  stove,  gas  or  oil  stove,  fill  with  any  kind  of  water  and  let 
T&  it  boil.  Clouds  of  steam  are  drawn  into  dome,  nerated  with  oxygen,  and  con- 
JT  densed,furnishlneplenty  of  pure  distilled  drinking  water  for  family  use,  clear 
as  crystal,  soft,  sparkling  and  delicious.  All  impurities,  soil,  fever  and  disease 
germs,  alkali,  lime  and  othpr  health-wrecking  minerals  left  in  the  boiling  ""ter  at 
bottom  of  still.  Use  distilled  water  10  days  ami  you'll  be  astonished  at  the  improvement  in  your  health,  feel- 
ings and  complexion.  Prolongs  life,  prevents  disease  and  we  guarantee  it  to  cure  or  benefit  every  ailment. 
DISTILLED  is  the  only  safe  water  for  families,  infants,  children,  inv.ilids,  athletes— Endorsed  by  best  phy- 
sicians and  the  famous  Balston  Health  Club,  (11,000,000  membersi— used  exclusively  in  the  U.  S.  Nnvy.  In- 
valuable for  Tourists,  Surgeons  and  all  RalstoBites.  ALL  KEADEK8  should  have  one  of  these  remarkable 
Stills.  Ready  for  use  when  received.  No  plumbing  required.  Style  No.  9,  handsomely  made  of  solid  copper, 
lined  with  pure  tin,  finest  and  best,  only  $8.00.  Sent  anywhere  with  plain  directions,  so  anyone  can  opf-rate, 
upon  receipt  of  Money  Order,  Draft,  Check  or  Registered  Letter.  Order  by  mail  today.  You  can't  be  disap- 
pointed, for  we  are  reliable  old  firm,  capital  $100,000.00.  Ship  promptly  and  will  refund  your  money  after 
10  dftvs'  use  if  not  just  as  represente-l.  ... 

WRITFTnnAYf:°^?'^?rnrr  I  AGENTS  and  salesmen  wanted-men  and  wowen. 

Wnllb   lUUMI    VALUABLEkUhr  SilOO.OO  inoiithlyandKxp<>na<>«.     Write  Qnich. 

BOOK,  TESTIMONIALS,  &c.  I  IILL    HARRISON  M'F'G  CO.,  672  Harrison  Bidg.,  CINCINNATI.  0. 
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Rev.  I.  W.  H..  Hethleliein,  I'a,:  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  tlie  Rev.  (1.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  HiriiiinKliani,  .Ma  ;  II.  W.  Barrv, 
Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  K.  Kentino, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  J.  Waiiiwright,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  SV.  J  l'"eiTis,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Hon.  Tom 
M.  Taylor,  Franklin,  Tex.;  "  Mals-ern,"  Melrose, 
Mass.;  J.  J.  Burke,  Philadelphia  ;  A.  O.  Massinann, 
Newark,  "N.  J.;  W.  W.  .S.,  Randolph-Macon  Sys- 
tem, Lvncliburg,  V.t.;  O.  C  Pitkin,  Sviacuse, 'N. 
Y.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  A  Kni>;ht, 
Tyler,  Tex.;  C.  B.  15.,  Youngslown,  O.;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can.;  F.  Langhorst,  Eden  College, 
Si.  Louis. 

763  and  764  :  "  Twentv-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  the 
Rev.  S.  .M.  Morton,  t).U.,  Eninghani,  111  ;  R.  G. 
Eyrich,   New  Orleans;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin.  Va. 

763,  764,  76s  :  J.  12.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex. 

764  :  .Mrs.  R.  M.  Fielding,  Windsor,  N.  S. 
766:  W.  A.  Walker,  Bloomington,  111. 
Comments  C763):  "  Good" — M.  M.;  "  Key  is  good, 

construction  accurate,  and  mates  very  prettv" — 
F.  S.  F.;  ••  Second  class"-H.  W.  B.;  "  Prettv, 'but 
clumsy  "—A.  C.  W.;    "  Fair"— K.  K.;   "  The  double 

J  inning-maneuver    the    only    striking   feature" — 
.  C.  J.    W.;    "The  paragon  of  a-ers"-  J.    G.   L.; 
Excellent"— A  K.;  "  First  class"— S.  -M.  -M.;  "A 
hummer  "-R.  G.  E. 

765  :  "  Some  nice  mates,  but  on  the  whole  faultv  " 
— M.  M.;  Some  variations  are  brilliant "- !•".  8.  i'.\ 
"Too  light,  but  quite  original  "— H.  W.  B.;  "Good, 
but  too  light"^A.  C.  W.;  "Good  Idea"— K  K  : 
"Easy  key.  but  charming  after-play  "—J.  C.  J.  W  ; 
"  The  Queen-sacrifice  atones  in  a  measure  for  de- 
fects"—J.  G.  L. ;  "  J'ine"- A  K. 

766:  Very  neat,  indeed" — M.  M.;  "  .\  dainty 
morsel" — G.  D;-"  While  not  a  great  problem,  it  is 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  satisfactory  of  the 
Tourney  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, but  unfit  for  competitive  purpose  in  a  major 
tourney"— H.  W.  B.;  "Verv  pretty,  what  there  is 
of  it"— A.  C.  W.;  "Good""-K.  K  ;  "  Clever,  eco- 
nomical, and  a  pleasure-task  "—J.  C.  J.  W.;  "  The 
cream  of  the  Tourney" — J.  G.  L.:  "  Superfine" — 
AK. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  T.  A.  Coolev, 
Vancouver,  W'ash  ,  got  755,  756,  759,  760;  C.  N.  1'.. 
Rome,  <ia.,  759-762  ;  A  Gordon.  New  York  Citv, 
759,  760;  T.  O.  B.,  Franklin,  Va  ,  761. 


The  Game  Martinez  Won. 


MARTINEZ.  I  .-VSKER. 

JK/z/Vc-.  B/ac/t. 

I  P— K  4  P— K  4 

aK  Kt-B3  g  Kt— B3 

3  B— Kt  5       kt— I!  3  (a) 

4  Castles         Kt  X  P 

5  f-Q  4         P'-K  2 
6Q-K2        Kt— Q3 
7  B  .X  Kt        Kt  P  .X  B 
8PxP  Kt— Kt2 
9O  Kt-B  3  Castles 

10  KR— K  sq  P-Q  4 

11  PxP  en  pas's  x  P 
laB-Kts       Q— Q  2 
i3QR-(,)sq    Q-B4 
14C— K4        Kt-lW 

15  Q  X  Q  (d)  B  X  Q 

16  Kt— g  4     H— g  2 

17  B-K  5  (e)K  R— Ksq 

18  P— Q  R  3    P-Q  R  4 

19  P— g  Kt  4  P  X  P 

ao  P  X  P  Kt-R  5 

»i  Kt  X  Kt       R  X  Kt 

a»P-Q  B3    P-K  B3(g) 


(c) 


.MAKTINEZ. 

White. 

23  P-K  R3 

24  Kt-B  3, 

^5  B-Q  4 
20  R  xll 

27  Kt— R  2 

28  Kt-B  3 

29  R-K  3 

30  R  — K  sq 

31  Kt  X  R 

32  K  — B  sq 
•33  K-K  2 

34  Kt— Q  3 

35  P-B  3 

36  K— g  2 

37  B-K  3 
18  Kt-Kt2ch  K— Kt6 

39  Kt-Q  ,      K-B  5 

40  Kt-Kt  2  ch  K— Kt  6 

41  Kt-g  3(1)  B  X  Kt  (ill) 

42  K  X  B  B— K  4  (n) 
43B-g4         P-R4(o) 

44  B  X  B  P  X  B 

45  P— R  4  wins  (p) 


1  A'-KFK. 

Black. 
R— R7 
K-B  2 
R  X  R  ch 
B-K  3- 

R-Q7 
R-Q6 
R— g  8  ch 
R  .X  R  ch 

B-K  B  4  (I'l 
K-K  3 

K-g4 

B-K  s  (i) 
B— K  B  4 
B— Kt6 
K-B  5  (k) 


Sandows 


Monthly 


Magazine 


for  1905 


Will  contain  during  the  year  more  than  I.OOO  paKes  of 
the  most  authentic  information  .md  invtrmtions 
pertaining:;  t<>  Physical  Culture,  Hy{;iene  and  Kec- 

reation.  /u/Zy  i/iuslm/i-,/,  cho-stc  and  refined.  It  will 
«i>:it.iin  not  only  the  re>ult*  of  my  own  re>earches  and 
e.xperiente,  but  also  that  of  tl>e  world '.s  foremost  educa- 
tors and  physiological  experts. 

TO  ALL  riAGAZINE  SUBSCRIBERS  at  5i.oo  each  who  send  me  their  ase,  sex, 
height,  weight,  occupation,  also  the  general  condition  of  their  heart,  lungs,  stonuah  and 
nerves,  I  will  prescribe  and  immediately  forward  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  a  course  of 
scientific  exercises  covering  a  period  of  twenty  days,  the  practice  of  which  will 
be  both  fascinating  and  he.iltligiving,  and  will  prepare  the  t)usines,s  man  or  woman  for  their 
work,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  perfect  health  for  the  child. 

During  my  future  American  tours,  I  wish  to  meet  personally,  and  exam- 
ine my  Postal  Course  pupils.  With  tint  end  in  \iew.  I  -IkiII  hercaftei  i>sue  to  every 
pupil  a  registered  coupon,  <i'///t7/  -will  aJmit  tlu  owner  to  iill  my  itclttris  aiui  (xhU'itiotis, 
and  also  serve  to  fully  identify  my  pupils  whenever  they  call  upon  me  for  a  private  inter- 
view.   Send  ONE  bOLLAR  without  delay,  for  one  year's  subscription,  to 

EUGEN    iSANDOW.    Boston.    Mass. 


Comments  by  Reiclielm. 

(a)  The  Berlin  defense  to  the  Ruy  Lopez. 

(b)  More  usual  is  Kt— Q  4.  Move  in  the  text  was 
twice  made  bv  Pillsburv  against  Showalter,  the 
latter  answering  with  Kt—B  4. 

(c)  A  little  good  move. 

(d)  Q  X  P  is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of 
B-Kt  2. 

(e)  He  doesn't  propose  to  indulge  in  anv  masse 
shots. 

(f)  Simplification  is  W'hite's  text.  He  is  so  well 
entrenched  in  the  center  that  he  can  afford  to  lose 
command  of  the  Rook's  file. 

(g)  A  very  far  cry.    In  the  Champion's  mind  the 


The"Elitei"    Exguisltlvely  Choice 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured  by 
Magic  Foot  Drafts 

9,000   Persons  Testify  to  Complete 

Cures  by  this  Wonderful 

External   Remedy 

Last  Year. 


To  Many  People 


SPELLS- 


the  same  with 


T'S  DISEASE 


Trial 


Pair    FREE    on  Approval 
Anybody — Try  Them. 


to 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  absorb  the  acid  impurities 
in  the  blood  through  the  large  pores  of  the  feet. 

The  Drafts  cured.  Mrs.  \V.  D.  Harriman, 
wife  of  Judge  Harriman  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  Carl  C.  Pope,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner at  Hlack  River  Falls,  Wis.,  of  Rheumatic 
Gout. 

Thev  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the  arms, 
neck  and  b.^ck  for  T.  C.  Pendleton,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Caspar  Vahrsdorfer,  Jackson.  Mich., 
70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  after 
suffering  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert,  Locomotive 
Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  K.  R..  Jackson,  Mich.,  after 
27  years  of  pain. 

Thev  cured  Dr.  Van  Vleck.  Jackson,   Mich., 
and  he  is  now  using  them  in  his  practise. 
RAKE  HITS  OF  HUMOK  j       Letters  from  these  persons  and  many  others 
and  After-Diuucr  Jok»s  1  are  reproduced  in  our  new  booklet  on  rheuma- 
Containinp  eoo  iaiiKiin)iie  jok.s  I  tism — also   Sent   free   with   the   dollar  pair  of 

Drafts — if  you  send  your  name  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft' Co..  R  U  13  Oliver  Building,  Jack- 
son, Mich.     Send  no  money — only  your  name. 


and  funny  Stories  not  ftund  el>o- 
wliere.  .\  new  book  entirely  out 
of  the  beaten  palli.  Hy  J  K. 
Hartman  iConieiiiM").  ''""O  pap.'S 
Handsome  olotb  cover.  iOf.  (.ost 
paid  T.  J.  r.VRKY  A  CO.. 
453  Canal  St.,  N"e»  York. 


having  good  plays  or  book  MSS. 
for  publication,  should  write  us  for 
further  particulars.    Fritz  Schmidt, 
jr.,  Publisher,  171  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AUTHORS, 


MAPLEWOOD.     "'"  V»'h"^.""'"' 

.\  >anatoiiuin  .  iitahlislieit  in  ]S7=>  for  tlio  private  eare  and 
medieal  treatment  of  IlruK  and  .Vltoholle  .Vddlellon*. 
Thousands  bavinp  failed  elsewhere  hav..  been  cured  tiv  us. 
Home  Treatment  If  Denlred.  Address  Thk  1>r.  J.  L. 
STKriiKXs  Co..  D  p.  (>,<.   Lebanon.  <\ 


\\  rile  to  us  and  ask  for  particulars  concern- 
ing our  free  analysis.  Let  us  give  you  the 
actual  facts  concerning  your  present  condition. 
There  maybe  absolutely  nothing  the  matter  and 
no  one  will  Ije  more  glad  to  prove  it  than  we 
are.  If  e.\amination  should  indicate  any  hint 
of  these  diseases  we  will  not  preach  any  ill- 
advised  doctrine  of  despair,  but  we  will  show 
you  something  better — a  real,  permanent,^ 
effective  system  of  treatment  that  cures, 
and  has  cured  hundreds  already.  The  .-igned 
letters  from  prominent  people  in  our  book, 
must  convince  any  reasonable  person.  We 
have  no  patent  medicine  to  sell.  Our  remedy 
cannot  be  bought  at  stores.  No  charge  for 
book  or  analysis. 

THE  TOMPKINSCORBIN  COMPANY, 
27  West  24th  St.,  Dept.  O.,  New  York. 


These  tmde-inark  (.ii.-.si|ross  imes  on  every  package. 

For 
DYSPEPSIA- 

C     FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers. 
_  write 

own.  N.Y.,U.S.A. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

The  ideal  Resort  for  Consumptives,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  climate  and  expert  treatment  can  be  obtained. 
Particulars  of  DR.  F.  J.  PIBLUINQ  (Of  the  Fielding 
Sanitarium)  and  li.tndsome  illustrated  book  free.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL    D 
K.  C.  WHO 

Unlike    all     ot 

For  1) 

ifarwell  &  Rhines, 


{Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Lftkrirt  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Racine  College 
Grammar  School 

•THE  SCHOOL  TH»T 

MAKES  MANLY  BOYS." 

K  blt.'h-Krailt>  school  prei>ar- 

11.^'     1...^  -     I K     t..     l-i     VfrttH 

lll.- 

!;••    1... ....  I.-  i..r  ihf 

liuir  rn.ys.  \fi>"  c.irfrul  moral 
fill. I  ^.Mitil  training.  Fifty  vt-urs 
■  t  >un-.NiXul  woik.  Siiiil  fur 
'  .iiulu^ue. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson, 

WARDEN, 

Racine   ::   Mich. 


Tile  Economist  Training 
School  is  the  only  window 
trimming  school  in  the 
world,  and  has  mure  call 
for  graduates  than  it  -sable 
to  till.  We  have  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped 
school,  where  students  are  taught  in  person.  We 
a'so  te.icli  by  mail  Window  Trimming,  /id  Writing 
and  Card  Sign  Painting.  This  school  is  endorsed  by 
the  best  merchants  in  America  because  it's  practical, 
and  its  students  are  eagerly  sought. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Economist  Training  ScIigoI,  134-138  West  Uth  St. 


Wlllunl  II.ltoMil,  Pro. Mont. 


Now  York  City 


HEFFLEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 

Converts  your  own  home  into  colleee  halls.    Tenches 
all  suljjectaat  your  own  rtieside.     AlTdegrrees (granted. 

Address  HEFFLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
243-245  Ryerson  Street,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Write  for  our  Free  Ulustratid  Book. 

' '  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ? " 

The  electrical  field  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  fo 
adTancement.  We  teach  Electrical  Engineering,  Elec 
trie  Lightine,  Electric  Riiilwacs,  Mechanical  Engineer 
ing.  Steam  Engineering,  Mechanical  Drawing,  at  vour 
home  by  mail.  Institute  endorsed  by  Thos.  A.  Edison 
and  olh.-r8.  Electrical  Engineer  Institute, 
Uept.   4,  'i\it  West    28d  8t.,    New  York. 


1  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circulars,  Newspaper.  Press  $5.  Larger 
size,  tlS.  Money  saver.  Big  protit, 
printing  for  others.  Type-setting  easy, 
rules  sent.  AVrite  (or  catalog,  pressess 
type,  paiier,  &c.,  to  factory. 
THK  PRESS  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 


^VANTFn Educated  men  of  business  ability  to 

TT  mi  11^1/  represent  us.  Weekly  salary,  or  defi- 
nite time  guaranty  with  commission  privileges  paid.  Give 
age,  qualifications,  references.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  Tou  possess  a  fair  educulioD,  whr  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uucrowded  iirofes.<ion  paying  $16' to  $:id  weelily?     Situations 
always  optaitintile.      We  Mre  ttie  original  instructors  by  mail 
HOME   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL,    Philadelphia 


RAZALL   "-oosE     i_e:af- 

«  rite  tor  our  b  .ok.  Systematic  Accountiner,  which  explains 
418-410  t.   Hater  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS.  "11^,^ 
cushions  winch  d.3  not  pack  do«n  nor  harbor  dust  and  ver- 
min.  Send  f,.r  catalogues  of  r. 2 vbed  Mattresses, Cushions.etC. 

THE  A  A.  BOHNERTCC,  DEPT.  G,    CINCrNNATI  0. 


A    THHR^  '   The ^.-i.  Bureau  of  Revision.est'd  1890.  Unique 

,,,*'*'  '   "' position  and  success.   Revision  and  criticisin 

of  Mss.  LucularD.  1>U.  TITUS  M.COAN,  70  5th  Ave  .  N  Y  City 


KLIPS 

If  afflicted    with  | 
sore  eyes  iise    j 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard.  3-.>r  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


tiest  try  fpr  a  win  is  u>  in  r.i^  ms  King  into  play, 
ultimately  to  ()  H  5. 

(hj  B--Q  B  5  looks  iiiore  promising. 

(il  Lasker's  bealed  move  at  the  postponement. 
The  idea  is  to  make  room  for  15  — Kt  6. 

(k)  The  square  aimed  at,  but  no  grazing  here. 

(1)  Oame  is  simply  ft  draw  on  its  merits,  but 
foiiuiie  willed  otherwise. 

(m)  This  capture  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
theory  that  1-ilack  had  ideas  ui  ultimate  gaining 
the  move  on  the  White  King  iind  getting  access  to 
the  King's  wing. 

(n)  Hoping  for  H— Q  2  and  thus  get  time  to 
throw  up  his  wing  Fawns. 

fo)  Losing  the  game.  He  miscalculated  the  end 
moves,     li— Kt6draws. 

(p)  Dr.  Lasker  at  this  point  lesigned.  The  end 
play  would  be  : 


45  P-R4 

46  H— Kt  4 

47  H  X  P 

48  K  — K  4 

49  K  X  P 

50  P-B  4 


P-Kt3 
K— Kt7 
P  X  P 
K  X  P 
K  xP 
P-B  4 


5<i'-ns       P-Bs 

52P-K6         P— 8  6 
53P-I!7  P-B  7 

54  1'  queens  chK — B  6 

55  y-Q.15  5 

ch  wins. 


A  Monumental  Work. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  Thk  luTKaAKY 


Books  on  Chess  are  of  value  only  as  far  as  they 
help  the  student  to  /Ay  Chess.  Theoretical 
knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  thing,  but 
//(zy/z/i?- knowledge  is  what  the  person  interested 
in  Chess  is  after.  There  is,  of  course,  something 
in  the  make-up  of  a  Chess-player  that  can  not  be 
learned  from  books  or  from  any  other  source. 
We  may  call  it  Chess-genius  :  the  endowment 
some  persons  have,  which  enables  them  to  sur- 
pass others.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  all  players  should  have,  tnust  have.  In 
one  word,  a  person  must  know  something  about 
Openings.  Now,  the  average  book  is  deficient  in 
this  respect.  It  gives  some  general  principles, 
which  are  very  good  ;  the  author's  opinions,  which 
often  contradicts  those  of  another  writer,  and  the 
student  is  perplexed  and  discouraged.  Mordacai 
Morgan's  great  work,  "  The  Chess  Digest,"  differs 
from  other  books  on  Chess  in  that  it  gives  the 
actual  ■p\a.y  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the  game. 
It  is  not  theoretical,  but  practical.  It  does  not 
deal  with  general  principles,  but  with  facts.  In 
vol.  i.  (472  pp.),  we  found  the  Ruy  Lopez,  Four 
Knig'nts,  Three  Knights,  Two  Knights,  Giuoco 
Piano,  and  Scotch  Gambit,  accompanied  by  every 
imaginable  variation,  and  all  these  Openings 
illustrated  by  games  of  the  great  masters. 

In  vol.  ii  (446  pp.),  we  have  the  Evans  Gambit 
accepted  and  declined;  Fonziani,  Petroflf,  Phili- 
dor's.  King's  Knight's  Opening,  King's  Bishop's 
Opening,  Vienna,  and  all  the  King's  Gambits. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  memor- 
ize the  games  and  and  variations,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  student,  by  the  use  of  "  The  Ches.s- 
Digest,"  to  become  familiar  with  the  various 
Openings;  to  find  great  assistance  by  noting  how 
the  Masters  played  these  Openings.  As  a  help  for 
those  who  find  enjoyment  in  Correspondence 
Chess,  this  work  has  no  equal,  and  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  study  Chess  and  to  increase  his  playing- 
power,  this  book  has  no  superior.  We  heartily 
recommend  it  to  our  Chess-friends.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent work,  showing  years  of  patient  research 
and  great  labor.  It  is  published  by  Patterson  & 
White  Company,  Philadelphia 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICAN    VIEWS  OF   PRESIDENT  CASTRO 
AND   HIS  CREDITORS. 

"    \     VERY  general  weariness  with  Castro,"  according  to  tlie 
^  *•     Columbus  Dispatch,  marks  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
this  country  toward  the  Venezuelan  President,  who  is  now  being 
dunned  by  British  and  German  squadrons  for  debis  long  overdue 
to  citizens  of  those  nation- 
alities.     England  also  has 
a  dispute    with    Venezuela 
over  the  ownership  of  Patos 
Island,  which  island  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  series  of  big 
bluffs,  formerly  the  shelter 
of  pirates."    Just  how  much 
Venezuela  owes  to  the  ag- 
grieved British  and  German 
citizens  has    not   been    au- 
thoritatively      announced, 
and  the    newspapers   have 
reckoned    the    amount    all 
the  way  from  $1,500,000  to 
$25,000,000.    Castro  himself 
seems  to    have   been    very 
much  surprised   to  hear  of 
these  debts.    He  is  reported 
assaying:   "  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  not  been 
aware     of    them.        Never 
having     been      presented, 
Venezuela  has  consequently 
never      refused      to     settle 
them."     He  has  called  upon 
the  citizens  to  support  the 
nation's  honor — not  by  paying  the  alleged  debts,  but  by  repelling 
the  collectors.    Simultaneously  he  issued  a  most  flattering  eulogy 
of  tlie  United  States,   and  expressed  the  hope  tliat  we  would 
protect  Venezuela  from  European  aggression.     This  hope  having 
so  far  failed,  he  has  announced  his  willingness  to  submit  the 
entire  debt  question  to  arbitration. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  understood  in  Wasliington,  London, 


and  Berlin  that  England  and  Germany  consulted  our  Goveru- 
nient  before  sending  their  war-ships  on  this  bill-collecting  expe- 
dition, and  made  it  clear  that  tiicy  would  not  in  anyway  infringe 
upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Roosevelt,  it  is  widely 
believed,  had  Venezuela  particularly  in  mind  when  he  said  in 
l)is  recent  message  that  it  buliooves  each  of  the  Soutli  American 
republics  "to  maintain  order  within  its  own  borders,  and  t<)  dis- 
cliarge  its  just  obligations  to  foreigners."  He  added,  spuaking^ 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  :  "  We  do  not  guarantee  any  state  against 
I)unishn)cnt  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment 
does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  anv  non^ 
American  Power."  The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Triliuuc  says  tiiat  European  investors  have  lost  something  like 
$3oo,<xx),ooo  in  the  South  American  countries  from  the  default.* 
of  governments  and  corporations.     He  says  further  : 

"Shrewd  lawyers  predict  that  the  outcome  of  tlie  naval  demon-- 
stralion  will  be  the  establislinient  of  an  arbitration  commission 
to  which  all  claims,  American  and  French,  as  well  as  English 
and  German,  will  be  submitted  for  a  critical  examination.  The 
superiority  of  a  commission  of  tliis  kind  to  a  fleet  under  two 
flags  as  a  collecting  agency  for  miscellaneous  debts,  good.  bad. 
and  indifferent,  is  admitted  by  city  men  well  versed  in  the 
methods  of  South  American  finance,  in  which  face  values  are 
deceptive  and  extortionate  rates  of  interest  and  loans  forced  «ui 
taxpayers  are  common  e.\pedients.  Some  of  them  will  frankly 
admit  that,  while  the  general  eflfect  of  the  Venezuelan  affair  will 

be  a  salutary  warning  that 


PRESIDENT  CASTRO  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

Castro  is  the  central  figure,  contemplating  the  small  globe.  It  is  suggested 
that  he  is  shaking  his  fist  at  those  sections  of  the  globe  representing  England  and 
Germany. 


foreign  creditors  must  not 
be  cheated,  and  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  for 
tropical  America,  the  col- 
lection of  debts  by  naval 
demonstrations  or  bombard- 
ments is  a  privilege  open  to 
grave  abuse,  especially  if 
the  loans  are  forced  by 
speculative  adventurers  on 
unwilling  nations,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  money 
never  has  reached  the  caj)i- 
tals  where  the  loans  were 
authorized." 

England  and  Germany 
are  criticized  as  severely  for 
their  methods  of  collecting 
the  Venezuelan  debts  as 
President  Castro  is  for  his 
methods  of  avoiding  and  re- 
sisting payment.  If  Ca.s- 
tro's  arrest  of  British  and 
German  citizens  last  week 
was  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war,  the  scuttling  of 
Castro's  navy  by  the  allies 
after  capture  is  considered 
unnecessary  from  a  military  standpoint,  and  uuremunerative 
from  a  bill-collector's  standpoint.  Such  is  the  criticism  of  many 
American  newspapers.  Further  criticisms  of  the  allies  is  e.\- 
pressed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  New  York  //'jtA/.- 

"It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  a  blockade  actually  destroying 
Venezuela's  commerce  can  not  help  the  Anglo-German  investors 
in  the  long  run.     The  duties  collected  on  $8, 500.000  of  imports 
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will  iciiainly  not  pay  tlie  arrears  <»f  iutcrtst.  lo  say  uotliiiijj  of 
the  large  cost  of  bliKkatling.  'llicre  »s  the  possibility  of  bom- 
barding the  coast  cities,  but  that  would  not  collect  any  money. 
And  as  for  landing  forces  to  do  things  inland  — well,  the  Boers 
have  shown  how  big  and  costly  a  tight  a  few  hghting  i)eople 
can  draw  a  big  but  far-otT  nation  into.  There  is  indeed  much 
point  111  the  London  /'ust'i  remark  l hat  it  is  not  worth  Germany's 
and  Great  Britain's  while  'to  si)tiid  millions  in  coercing  a  coun- 
try which  can  not  be 
annexed  and  is  like- 
ly to  prove  bank- 
rupt.' " 

Apprehension  that 
l^ngland  and  Gei- 
111  any  will  overstep 
the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Monroe  JJoc- 
tiiiie  is  apparent  in 
the  American  press 
as  a  whole,  and  a 
number  of  papers 
ihiuk  that  the  allies 
have  already  gone 
loo  far.  Their  dem- 
onstration in  the 
Caribbean  seems  to 
the  Norfolk  Viri^iii- 
iaii- Pilot  to  be  "au. 
insolent  and  defiant 
HEKBEKT  \v.  BowiiN,  challenge  of   the 

United  States    Minister  to  Venezuela.      He  is    Monroe  Doctrine — a 
protecting  the  British  and   German  residents  of  across    the    face 

Caracas,  and  is  usinif  his  influence  for  peace. 

with  a  whip."     And' 

the  New  \o\^  American  declares  that  "  it  grates  upon  our  sen- 
sibilities to  see.  an  American  republic  kicked  and  cuiTed  by  t\ 
brace  of  European  monarchies  that  would  not  dare  to  proceed 
to  such  extremes  against  any  but  a  iiowcr  Ihey  deem  too  weak 
to  otler  formidable  resistance."  The  Chicago  Iiift-r  Oceiin  and 
the  Baltimore  American  demand  that  Admiral  l>ewey  be  sent 
to  Venezuelan  waters  with  a  strong  fleet  to  protect  our  interests 
and  the  Doctrine  from  injury. 

The  Boston  y£;//;v/<7/  seems  to  think  that  Castro  deserves  more 
sympathy  than  his  creditors  do.      It  says: 


"Lei  US  put  ourselves  in  the  placeof  the  Venezuelans.  Let  us 
imagine  that  in  the  last  critical  month.s  of  our  own  Civil  War, 
when  the  nation  was  strained  to  the  utmost  to  supi>ortits  armie» 
and  maintain  its  credit  at  home  and  abroad.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  hail  su<l<lenly  delivered  an  ultimatum  at  Washington 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  claims  of  their  subjects  wh* 
had  sullered  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  had  .sent  Heels  of 
ironclads  to  threaten  New  York  and  Boston.  Would  that  have 
been  an  act  of  friendliness?  Would  we  not  rather  have  inter- 
I)reteil  it  as  an  act  of  almost  malignant  cmelly?  Would  we 
have  paid  those  claims,  save  as  we  were  actually  coerced  by  the 
muzzles  of  shotted  cannon? 

"Vet  Great  liritain  and  Germany  are  now  doing  exactly  this 
toward  little  \'enczuela,  a  nation  feeble  at  lx:st,  whose  Govern- 
ment has  spent  its  last  dollar  and  its  last  ounce  of  strength  against 
a  formidable  insurrection.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  crush 
and  humiliate  such  a  Government,  but  they  can  not  force  it  to 
jiay  gold  when  it  has  none.  These  European  Powers  have 
uoljody  but  themselves  to  blame  if  the  belief  swiftly  strengthens 
among  tiie  American  jjcojile  that  London  and  Berlin  are  guilty 
of  an  act  of  cowardice  and  dishonor." 

I'oreigii  press  comments  on  the  relation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  the  proceedings  in  Venezuela  will  be  found  in  our  For- 
ei|.;n  Topics  department. 


FUEL  SHORTAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 

ENGLAND. 

''T^IIE  situation  in  many  of  the  cities  of  New  England  and 
*■  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  caused  by  the  shortage  of 
coal  is  regarded  as  tinprecedeuted.  Last  week,  when  the  cold 
wave  extended  over  a  largo  part  of  the  country,  with  the  mer- 
cury falling  in  .some  places  as  low  as  32"  below  zero,  the  accounts 
of  suffering  among  the  poor  were  pathetic.  Several  deaths  from 
freezing  were  reported.  In.  New  York  city  the  board  cf  alder- 
men unanimousl)'  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  .',;t  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  to  siq^ply  coal  to  the  poor,  and  many  coal  com- 
])anies  and  an  ice  company  distributed  coal  .-it  eight,  ten,  and 
fifteen  cents  a  i)ail.  At  each  place  the  people,  mostly  women 
and  children,  waited  in  line  hours  before  they  purchased  their 
tickets  and  received  their  buckets  of  coal ;  but  in  many  instances 
hundreds  were  ttirned  away  empty-handed,  the  supply  having 
been  exhausted. 

Coal  riots  on  a  small  scale  are  re])orted  in  New  York,  Boston, 


Uxci.E  Sam  :  "  I  don't  object  to  your  method,  but  don't  stay  there 
too  long."  —  Tlw  Philadelphia  Press. 


A  LOT  OF  FUSS  OVEK  .\  1- tW  Kb  AtHKKs. 

—  The  New  York  Heralds 
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and  New  Haven.  In  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  carsare  run  with 
little  orno  heat,  tlic  companies  claiming  that  they  are  unable 
■  to  secure  coal  enough  for  both  power  and  heat.  In  Philadelphia 
the  almshouse  increased  its  population  120  in  three  days.  The 
Salvation  Army  and  the  charity  organizations  are  attempting  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  but  they,  too,  say  they  are  unable  to 
.secure  enough  coal.  The  poor  are  not  suffering  alone,  for  the 
middle  class  and  the  well-to-do.  tho  they  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it,  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  ade([iiate  supplies 
for  household  use. 

President  Baer,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rt-jiding  Railway, 
said,  last  week,  that  the  companies  are  making  extra  efforts  to 
rush  coal  to  tidewater,  but  that  the  shortage  caused  by  the  coal 
strike  and  the  demand  caused  by  the  sudden  cold  wave  left  an 
enormous  hole  to  fill.  Ho  declared  that  the  output  of  coal  for 
November  last  was  300,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  November. 
1901,  and  that  the  ouptut  for  this  December  will  probably  exceed 
last  December's  by  some  1,500,000  tons.  The  belief  is  wide- 
spread that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  to  be  had,  and  that  somebody 
is  holding  it  back  to  make  the  profit  that  conditions  make  possi- 
ble.    The  Springfield  Republican  says: 

"The  promise  that  these  conditions  will  be  considciably  moder- 
ated ere  long  is  most  welcome,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be  as 
cheerful  as  possible  under  the  trying  circumstances.  At  the 
best  there  will  be  hardship  and  ihere  will  be  loss.  People  are 
going  to  make  the  best  of  it,  to  keep  house  and  do  business ;  but 
in  any  vent  It  will  be  a  winter  long  to  be  remembered — one 
standing  )ut  ..part  from  all  others  in  the  annals  of  the  country  ; 
and  .  ne  notable  for  its  severities  of  human  experience,  not 
because  of  the  impositions  of  nature  which  have  signalized  cer- 
tuin  years  in  past  time,  but  because  of  the  foolishness,  the  short- 
sightedness, the  devil-may-care  spirit  of  man  himself." 

"If  a  food  famine  prevailed  anywhereon  the  faceof  theearth," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  "our  citizens  would,  as  they  have 
often  done,  go  to  the  help  of  the  suffering  people.  They  should 
now  go  to  their  help  during  this  coal  shortage,  which  inflicts 
upon  the  poor  so  much  suffering  and  distress."  The  Baltimore 
American  remarks: 

"The  situation  becomes  more  and  more  desperate  every  day, 
and  the  public  jdemands  that  all  roads  which  carry  coal  must 
give  that  article  the  right  of  way,  if  need  be  sidetracking  all 
other  traffic  until  some  relief  is  given.  There  must  be  no  more 
holding  up  of  the  output  for  higher  prices,  no  more  favoritism 
shown  to  this  city  or  that  city,  but  all  must  be  treated  alike  and 
must  get  all  the  coal  the  roads  can  carry.  The  responsibilitj' 
resting  upon  these  roads  has  become  a  terrible  one.  and  they 
must  be  called  to  strict  account  if  they  allow  any  hope  of  exces- 
sive profits  to  stand  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  supply  the  crying 
need  for  fuel." 

The  New  York  American,  a  sliong  advocate  of  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities,  declares  that  "we  are  getting  in  full 
measure  the  fruits  of  private  ownership  of  the  coal-mines."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  however,  does  not  hold  the  coal  strike  wholly 
responsible  for  the  distress  among  the  poor.     It  says : 

"The  reports  from  the  bureau  of  charities  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  kind  show  that  the  giving  has  been  less  general  and 
less  generous  this  fall  than  in  any  recent  season.  One  reason 
for  that  is  undoubtedly  the  mild  weather  which  has  put  out  of 
mind  the  thought  of  hardship  and  suffering  which  comes  to  the 
prosperous  with  the  cold.  Another  reason  is  the  generally  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Not  only  is  coal  high  and  scarce,  but 
provisions  are  liigher  than  for  years.  There  must  be  thousands 
of  people  living  upon  large  salaries,  who  usually  have  money  to 
respond  to  charitable  appeals,  but  who  this  year  find  them.selves 
taxed  to  meet  just  their  ordinary  family  expenses.  Prosperous 
wage-earners  are  usually  quick  to  hear  the  cry  of  distress  from 
those  lower  down  in  the  scale,  but  this  year  their  hands  a,re  tied 
in  buying  coal  and  meat  for  their  own  families.  Therefore,  the 
greater  burden  is  left  for  the  comparatively  few  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  who  do  not  feel  the  pinch  of  high  prices.  The  army  of 
relief  is  smaller,  and  those  who  work  in  it  must  work  harder  and 
more  generously  than  ever.     Fortunately  the  extreme  cold  has 


moderated,  but  it  will  return.  The  scarcity  and  high  priceK  of 
coal  will  continue  all  winter.  TI)erefore.  geuerous  gifts  to  the 
bureau  of  charities,  and  to  other  organizations  which  iiave  a 
clientage  of  applicants,  are  nec<lecl.  He  is  twice  blesst-<l  who 
gives  quickly." 

MORE  TROUBLE   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

"T^"  HAT  the  end  of  war  is  not  always  the  beginning  of  peace 
^  is  again  illustrated  in  the  Philippines  and  in  South  Africa. 
In  South  Africa  the  complications  that  have  arisen  since  peace 
was  "declared  "  have  become  so  serious  as  to  require  the  pres- 
ence of  Secretary  Chamberlain.  The  troubles  there  were  dealt 
with  at  some  length  in  our  department  of  Foreign  Topics  (No- 
vember 22).  The  troubles  in  the  Philippines  appear  to  be  the 
usual  famine,  disease,  and  brigamlage  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  war.  Secretary  Root  tells  about  them  in  his  annual  report. 
The  paragraphs  on  this  subject,  however,  were  place<l  at  the 
end  of  the  report ;  many  newspapers,  in  cutting  it  down  for  j)ub- 
lication,  omitted  them,  and  nearly  all  the  editorial  writers  seem 
to  have  read  into  the  report  only  far  enough  to  discuss  army 
reorganization  and  the  canteen.  Two  of  the  anti-expansionist 
papers,  however,  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  readers  this 
"catalog  of  the  blessings  incidental  to  the  process  of  benevo- 
lent assimilation,"  as  the  Philadelphia  AW/// ,^///^r/Va//  (Ind.) 
calls  it.  The  Baltimore  Xeivs  (Ind.)  recalls  a  recent  speech  of 
the  President  in  which  he  said  that  the  islands  are  enjoying  "a 
greater  measure  of  prosperity  and  of  happiness  than  the  Fili- 
pinos have  ever  hitherto  known  in  all  their  dark  and  checkered 
history, "and  then  prints  some  of  the  paragraphs  from  his  Secre- 
tary's report,  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  this  "measure  of 
prosperity."     Says  Mr.  Root: 

"The  rinderpest  has  destroyed  about  90  percent,  of  all  their 
carabaos,  leaving  them  without  draft  animals  to  till  their  land 
and  aid  in  the  ordinary  work  of  farm  and  village  life.  Carabaos 
have  increased  in  price  from  $2oto$2oo  (Mexican).  The  Eastern 
disease  known  as  'surra'  has  killed  and  is  killing  the  native  and 
American  horses,  further  cripling  transportation.  The  rice  crop 
has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  crop.  Last 
year  in  the  Visayan  islands  and  this  year  in  Luzon  a  plague  of 
locusts  has  come  upon  the  land,  destroying  much  of  the  remain- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  the  rice  crop.  A  drought  in  China  and  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver  have  raised  the  price  of  rice  from  $4  to  S7  a 
picul.  The  commission  has  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  islands 
and  use  insular  funds  to  buy  over  40.000,000  pounds  of  rice  to 
save  the  people  from  perishing  by  famine. 

"Cholera  has  raged  and  is  raging  throughout  the  islands. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  sanitary  regulations  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  claim  not 
less  than  100.000  victims.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
has  carried  Mexican  dollars  down  from  a  ratio  of  2  to  i  in  gold 
to  a  ratio  of  over  z]A  to  i,  and  this  has  borne  heavilj-  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  and  on  the  wage-earners. 

"The  insular  government  has  in  10  months  lost  over  $1,000,000 
gold  by  the  decline  in  silver  because  it  was  operating  on  a  silver 
basis,  and  this  has  changed  the  surplus  of  revenues  into  a  deficit 
at  the  very  time  when  the  other  causes  mentioned  have  caused 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  the  use  of  the  revenues  for  tiie 
relief  of  the  people. 

"Agriculture  is  prostrated.  Commerce  is  hampered  and  dis- 
couraged. All  the  i)olitical  parties  in  the  Philippines  urgently 
demand  a  change  of  the  present  currency  standard.  Some  relief 
would  be  afforded  by  opening  a  profitable  market  in  the  United 
States  to  the  products  of  the  islands.  Still  greater  relief  would 
be  afforded  by  delivering  the  business  of  the  islands  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  and  the 
fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  putting  it  upon  the  substantial 
basis  of  the  gold  standard  currency  which  exists  in  the  L'nited 
States,  where  we  wish  them  to  do  their  business." 

An  expansionist  view  of  this  picture  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing comment  by  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  : 
"In  the  face  of  these  conditions  tending  to  stop  commerce  and 
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THK     CHRISTMAS      DINNI.K       t^iF     THE 
FUTURE. 

—  The  Chicago  Nervs. 

upset  the  industries  of  the 
Philippines,  it  is  remarkable 
that  gains  can  be  reported  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  under  normal  circum- 
stances American  rule  will 
stimulate  the  industrial  and 
business  growth  of  all  of  the 
,  islands  taken  from  Spain  which 
remain  under  our  flag,  and  if 
the  President  has  his  way  re- 
garding Cuban  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States,  that 
little  rejjublic  will  enjoy  tin- 
precedented  prosperity  and 
progress. 

"Nature  will  not  always 
make  American  administra- 
tion as  difficult  as  possible  in 
the  newly  acquired  islands  of 
the  tropics." 


shire,  and  Vermont,  and  shipped  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  by  the  carload.  The  farmers  get  about  $i  a 
load,'  the  lo^id  being  about  two  hundred  trees.  As  it  takes 
about  leu  "  loads  '  to  a  car,  and  the  carload  sells  to  the  dealers 
lor  about  four  cents  per  tree  for  the  smaller  sizes  to  twenty  cents 
a  tree  for  the  larger,  and  the  trees  then  retail  for  from  twenty- 
tive  cents  to  $5  apiece,  it  looks  as  tho  the  farmer  is  getting,  as 
usual,  tlecidedly  the  small  end  of  the  bargain. 

"Now  a  judicious  cutting  of  young  trees  is  something  which 
jnactical  foresters  and  arboriculturists  are  agreed  upon.  But  in 
the  cutting  of  Christmas-trees  for  market,  no  such  intelligent 
policy  as  thinning  is  followed.  The  Christmas-trees  are  cut 
wherever  ihey  can  be  found  in  the  largest  quantity.  The  result 
is  that  only  a  miserable  new  growth  is  left,  and  this  in  a  few 
years  becomes  of  value  only  for  wood.  While  we  are  cutting  off 
the  grown  spruce  forests  for  paper  stock,  it  would  seem  as  tho 
we  ought  to  be  doing  something  to  provide  a  new  marketable 
crop  of  trees  in  the  future.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  farmers 
of  New  England  are  in  many  cases  working  at  both  ends  of  the 
line  and  cutting  the  young  growth  for  Christmas-trees. 

"It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  give  up  our 
Christmas-trees  at  whatever  cost.  So  long  as  the  annual  festival 
of  the  nativity  comes  around  and  people  make  gifts,  we  shall 

witness  this  sacrifice.     But  the 

fault  lies  with  the  farmer  and 

the  owner  of  forest  trees  who 
permits  an  unrestricted  slaugh- 
ter of  his  young  spruces  and 
firs  which  will  in  a  few  years 
return  him  a  much  better  crop. 
The  short-sighted  policy  of  al- 
lowing the  land  to  be  skinned 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
decadence  of  rural  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  supply 
the  trees  for  the  dealers.  Prob- 
ably an  insistence  upon  a 
larger  share  of  the  profit,  and 
a  refusal  to  furnish  young  trees 
at  half  a  cent  apiece,  to  be 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Boston 
and  other  cities  at  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar,  would  have 
a  decided  efl^ect  in  checking 
the  evil.  So  Jong,  however, 
as  the  people  of  New  England 
are   willing  to  supply   Christ- 
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A  TIMELY  HINT  TO  "  SANTA." 

-The  New  York  World. 


A  CHRISTMAS  SACRIFICE. 

■■  I  "HE  wholesale  cutting  down  of  young  firs  and  spruces  for 
■^  "Christmas-trees"  and  other  decorations  moves  ArSori- 
cu/iure,  a  forestry  magazine,  to  remind  its  readers  that  this 
Christmas  custom,  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  destructive,  is 
making  serious  inroads  upon  our  forests.  And  the  protest  is 
being  taken  up  by  several  other  journals.  Thus  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  says : 

"There  is  no  prettier  custom  than  decorating  homes  and 
churches  with  evergreens  at  Christmastime.  It  adds  a  charm  to 
the  season  which  can  not  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  But  to 
obtain  this  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  deprive  the  next 
generation  of  its  forestry  resource.  And  this  is  surely  being 
done  in  the  reckless  cutting  away  of  young  spruce  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  An  effectual  check  can  be  put  upon  the  practise  by 
requiring  every  vender  of  Christmas-trees  to  prove  that  the  trees 
he  offers  for  sale  were  raised  for  the  purpose  and  not  cut  from 
forest  lands.     Prompt  efforts  in  this  way  should  be  taken." 

The  farmer  who  cuts  down  and  sells  his  young  trees  will  be 
the  chief  sufferer  from  this  deforestation,  yet  he  receives  only 
about  half  a  cent  apiece  for  them.    The  Boston  TV^wj^rz/)/ says  : 

"Christmas-trees  are  cut  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 


WILLING  WILLIE,   OR  JUST  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

—  Ihe  Cleveland  Leader. 
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mas-trees  at  a  priee  which  barely  pays  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  tools  used,  there  will  be  a  deniaiul  for  Christmas-trees.  The 
remedy  must  come  in  a  wider  extension  of  knowledge  regarding 
arboriculture,  and  that  knowledge,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  own  the  trees." 


MR.    REED'S    FAREWELL   WORDS   ON    THE 
TRUSTS    AND   THE   TARIFF. 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  of  ex-Speaker  Reed's  public  utter- 
ances appeared  barely  a  week  before  his  death.     Nowhere 
have  his  intellectual  keenness  and   incisive  style  been   more  evi- 
dent  than   in   this   article,    published  in    the    December    Smili 
American  Revieic,    in  which   he   handles 
come  popular  ideas  in  regard  to  the  trusts, 
the  tariff,  and  reciprocity.     Are  these  great 
aggregations  of  capital  necessarily  a  peril, 
and  is  the  peril  to  be  averted  by  legisla- 
tion?    Mr.    Reed    seems    to    answer  both 
questions  in  the  negative  : 

"But  are  we  to  be  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  those  people  who  pile  up  millions,  and 
have  we  no  remedy  by  law  or  constitutional 
amendment?     Yes,    we    have    many  rem- 
edies on  the  stump  and  in  the  newspapers. 
But  the  experience  of  mankind  is  univer- 
sal, that  Providence  has  not  left  us  to  the 
stump-orator  or  the  newspapers,  or  even 
to  the  statesman.      Somehow — after  much 
blundering,  perhaps,  but  somehow — every 
new   movement  has    in  itself  the  element 
of   protection   of  the   race.     For   instance, 
we  are  all  afraid  of  monopolies  ;  we  fear 
that  somebody  by  some  new   scheme  will 
squeeze  us  permanently,   and  yet  that  has 
never  happened.     But,  you  will  say,  what 
can   prevent   these   great   aggregations  of 
capital  from  charging  what  they  like?    The 
answer  is,  that  what  prevents  them  from 
charging    an    unfair    price     is     the    well- 
founded    fear    that    they   will    therel)y   risk    and  lose  the  vast 
sums  already  piled  up.     In  other  words,  the  same  state  of  the 
world,    the  same  general  wealth,    which   enabled  one   big   pile 
of  capital   to  get  together,  will  enable  a  larger  pile  to  get  to- 
gether and,   by  means  of  more   modern  machinery,  to  destroy 
the  attempted  monopoly.     When  one  set  of  capitalists  of  great 
renown  a  year  or  two  ago  attempted  to  lake  control  of  Pacific 
business,  the  undertaking  was  not  so  vast  as  to  prevent  men 
whose  names  were,  up  to  that  time,  but  little  known  from  meet- 
ing them  and  making,  at  least,  a  drawn  battle.     The  fact  is  that 
every  business  man  now  knows  that  the  only  monopoly  anybody 
can  get,  except  the   temporary  one  of  patents,  to  which  no  one 
objects,    is   by  producing   some   article   cheaper  and    selling   it 
cheaper  than  any  other  maker.     Whether  such  a  monopoly  is 
obnoxious  and  to  be  stamped  out  I  leave  to  the  wise  declamation 
of  the  friends  of  the  people." 

In  regard  to  "publicity  "  as  a  trust  cure,  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent stock-watering  or  "over-capitalization,  '  Mr.  Reed  says 
rather  incisively : 

"Almost  everybody  announces  that  what  we  need  i.-  puoiic- 
ity.'  Even  this  is  vague.  Do  you  expect  the  public  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  cost  sheets?  If  you  do  not,  then  what  will 
your  publicity  amount  to?  If  you  mean  by 'publicity  "  such  a 
statement  as  will  enable  the  outsider  to  buy  wi.sely,  or  the  stock- 
holder to  sell  at  the  true  value,  I  fear  we  may  be  going  beyond 
the  province  of  free  government,  which  certainly  thus  far  has 
left  the  task  of  keeping  his  fingers  out  of  the  tire  to  the  cit-zeu 
whose  lingers  they  were. 

"But  can  not  we  stop  this  stock-watering?  Must  we  nv)t  do 
it?  Well,  the  value  of  stock  is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stock  of  one  of  our  greatest  companies 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  forty  dollars.  The  par  value  is  one 
hundred.  In  the  judgment  of  the  world  there  is  sixty  per  cent, 
water,  and  in   the  market  the  water  is  squeezed  out 


legislature  do  it  more  cfTectually?  As  thai  >.iiuc-  stock  sold  at 
fifty-five,  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  only  f<>rly-fivc  per 
cent,  of  water.  Is  it  pro(Mised  in  the  new  constitutional  amend* 
mcnt  to  specify  how  often  the  test  for  water  is  to  l>o  applied? 
Arc  the  stockholders  to  Im>  assessed  daily  for  the  variations  uf 
each  day,  or  are  the  direct{»rs  to  be  indicted  daily  ?  Shall  officers 
of  the  Government  determine  the  value,  or  the  public  in  open 
market? 

"There  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  as  old  as  the  world,  which  is  wor. 
thy  of  all  consideration.  Let  us  not  be  in  haste  about  great 
matters.  When  you  don't  know  what  to  <lo,  ilon't  do  it.  If  the 
proposition  is  to  press  an  oak  back  into  an  acorn,  it  had  belter 
be  carefully  considered." 

No  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  letting  the  Dingley  tariff 
alone  has  appeared,  probably,  than  the  one 
contained  in  Mr.  Reed's  article.  Tariff 
tinkering  is  a  perilous  business:  "What 
would  you  say  was  the  ideal  industrial 
condition  of  a  nation?  Everybody  at  work. 
Just  now  we  have  everybody  at  work. 
And  yet  we  think  wc  want  something  else. 
If  we  keep  on  fussing  wc  shall  get  it." 
The  idea  of  a  tariff  commission  is  di.s- 
missed  with  ridicule  as  impr.-icticable. 
Reciprocity  is  likewise  condemned.  Reci- 
procity in  general  has  had  many  ai)l'j  ad- 
vocates, including  President  McKinley, 
and  reciprocity  with  Cuba  has  seemingly 
been  favored  by  a  Jarge  majority  of  the 
people,  outside  of  Congress,  including  the 
President.  But  Mr.  Reed  opposes  both, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation  : 

The    history   of    reciprocity   the    world 
over  has  been  that  any  treaty  thus  far  de- 
vised has  been  one-sided,  and  the  country 
losing  has  put  an  end  to  it.     We  tried   it 
with  Canada.     Our  export  trade  increased 
thirteen  percent.,  and  theirs  increased  in 
eleven  years  five  lunulred  percent.     That 
treaty  no  longer  exists.    We  had  one  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  on   the  average  we  gave  them   $5,000,000  remitted   sugar 
duties   a    year.  an<l  sold  them  $4.<xx),ooo  worth  of  goods.       In 
other   words,  we  gave  them  all  our   exports   and  a   million  dol- 
lars  besides.     This  is    what  the  friends  of  free  trade  were  try- 
ing to  do  for  Cuba   wlien  we   were  so  apprehensive  that  that 
island  would  be  ruined  if  we  did  not  give  in  charity  what  had 

no  foundation  in  justice 

"The  low  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  the  same  low  price  which 
pervades  all  the  West  Indies,  and  is  caused  by  the  substituiion 
of  the  beet,  a  belter  sugar-producer  than  the  cane.  In  a  word, 
a  great  output  of  sugar  lowers  the  price.  Suppose  a  great  grain 
crop  sent  prices  down.  Would  we  make  it  up  to  our  farmers  out 
of  our  Treasury?  Of  course  not.  If  we  can  not  do  this  thing  to 
our  farmers  who  slay  at  home,  why  should  we  do  so  to  those  who 
go  aljioad  to  develop  other  lands?  " 

This,  Uien,  is  his  conclusion  : 

"  We  have  a  tariff  carefully  drawn,  which  has  served  us  well. 
That  tariff  is  only  five  years  old.  It  has  brought  us  away  up  on 
the  hill-side  of  success.  It  has  no  connection  with  great  corpora- 
tions, except  that  it  has  with  small  corporations  and  individuals. 
No  attack  by  repealing  the  Dingley  act  can  hurt  one  without 
hurting  all.  Any  disturbance  of  that  kind  would  disturb  trade 
in  ways  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

"A  tariff  bill  at  any  time  is  not  and  can  not  be  the  creature  of 
one  mind.  It  means  the  result  of  a  contest  by  ail  interests  and 
all  mimls.  Hence,  whenever  any  man  thinks  of  a  tariff  he  would 
make,  ho  always  thinks  of  a  tariff  bill  which  will  never  be 
enacted. 

"There   was  once  a   President  of  the  United  States,  of  great 

power  and  influence.     For  four  years  he  had  no  Congress  behind 

him,  and   he  dreamed  of  such  a  tariff-reform   law  as  would  suit 

him.     By-and-by,  he  had  a  Congress  of  his  own  party,  and  he 

Could  a       started  in  to  make  such  a  law  as  would  please  both  gods  and 


Cu|i>righl  tiy  UnilerwtMHj  A  UlidrrwiKMl. 

THOMAS  B.   RKEO 

His  last  article  is  a  strong  protest  against  tariff 
revision. 
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men.  There  are  t;lo^e  \\  lio  re:u«.nu«.i  tuc  dismal  lixjk  of  tlic 
meml)crs  ol  tlic  House  when  they  yicUleil  to  tlie  Senate,  and  the 
Mverted  looks  of  the  President  as  he  let  the  bill  pass  by.  unsijjiitd 
and  f!  -      Til  those  men  it  became  apparent,  as  it  should 

be  lo  I.  :c  world,  that  tlie  tariff  eiiaLttd  is  always  ditlerent 

from  the  act  in  your  mind.  Is  the  Republican  party  ready  to 
open  the  box.  knowing  thai,  t.nee  it  is  ojjen.  only  hope  is  left 
hchiiul  ?  " 


THE   ARMY   •'CANTEEN"   ONCE   MORE. 

^I^HK  friends  and  foes  of  the  army  "canteen  "  are  promptlyon 
1  hand  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  the  one  side  to  show  that 
the  sobriety  of  the  soldier  is  promoted  by  the  canteen's  presence, 
and  the  other  to  show  that  it  is  i)romoted  by  the  canteen's 
absence.  The  sale  of  liquor  has  been  prohibited  at  the  army 
posts  for  more  than  a  year  now,  so  that  comparisons  of  condi- 
tions with  and  without  the  canteen  are  easily  made. 


The  Na- 


TKYl.NG  TO  BKE.AK   IN. 

—  The  Neiv  Voice^  Chicago. 


A   WEIKD   .^LHANCF.. 


CANTEEN   IDEAS   ILLUSTRATED. 


tional  Anti-Saloon  League,  at  its  annual  session  in  Washington 
last  week,  unanimously  adopted  an  "address  "  containing  the 
following  paragraphs ; 

"  What  is  popularly  known  as  the  anti-canteen  law  has  been 
in  force  less  than  two  years,  immediately  following  many  years' 
trial  of  the  canteen  law,  and  after  a  lamentably, large  number  of 
soldiers  had  contracted  the  drink  habit.  According  to  the  official 
report,  just  published,  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  division 
of  the  Philippines,  in  seventy-one  companies  investigated,  be- 
tween ten  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  drink  to  excess 
habitually. 

"Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  $500,000  to  build, 
equip,  and  maintain  suitable  buildings  at  army  posts  for  the 
recreation  and  sociability  of  the  men,  and  also  increased  the 
rations  of  the  men  five  cents  a  day,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
secure  delicacies  and  other  comforts  without  depending  therefor 
upon  the  profits  of  an  army  saloon.  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
time,  these  appropriations  have  not  as  yet,  except  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  been  utilized  by  the  army. 

"High  army  officials  have  most  persistently  pursued  a  course 
extremely  unfriendly  to  this  law,  and  pursued  it  in  a  way  that 
has  thrown  the  whole  inriuence  of  the  War  Department,  with 
the  soldiers,  on  the  side  of  distrust  of  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
law,  and  have  persistently  published  misleading  reports  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the  law. 

"Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  time  the  law  has  been 
in  force,  the  frightful  demoralization  of  the  army  through  the 
drink  habit  under  the  canteen  law,  the  utter  unfriendliness  to 
the  anti-canteen  law  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  non-test  of 
the  substitutions  possible  through   the   wise   use  of  the  above 


approi)riations  by  Congress— uowith.standing  all  this,  the  official 
reports  of  courts-martial  show  that  the  trials  jjer  1,000  men  more 
than  double<l  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  canteen  liquor- 
selling  law,  increasing  from  52  per  i,(K)o  men  in  i8y8  to  100  in 
K^oo,  and  that  since  the  year  1900  (in  which  is  included  six 
months  of  the  canteen  liquor-selling  and  eighteen  months  of 
non-selling),  tlie  courts-martial  have  decreased  to  61 — that  is, 
have  decreased  39  per  1,000  men.  The  reports  of  the  surgeon- 
general  of  the  army  show  a  marked  decrease  of  di.sease.  The 
admissions  to  the  hospitals,  covering  the  whole  army,  in  the 
calendar  year  1900,  the  last  year  of  the  canteen,  was  2,311  per 
1,000  strength,  while  during  the  calendar  year  1902  the  admis- 
sions  to  the  hospitals  dropped  to  1.791— a  decrease  in  a  single 
year  of  about  25  per  cent.  The  same  reports  show  a  startling 
decrease  in  insanity  of  about  33  per  cent. 

"In  view  of  all  these  considerations  and  facts,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  assembled  in  national  convention  in  "Washington  declares 
itself  unalterably  oi)posed  to  tlie  repeal  of  the  anti-canteen  law, 
and  i)ledges  to  do  its  utmost,  by  petition,  by  agitation,  and  by 

ballot,  to  defeat  any  attempt  to 
repeal  this  law  until  it  has  had 
a  full  and  fair  trial,  and  that  it 
will  not  cease  this  agitation 
until  the  public  and  those  who 
control  the  army  understand 
that  liquor-selling  in  the  army 
canteen  is  a  question  of  na- 
tional morality,  and  not  alone 
one  of  military  regulation,  and 
that  the  issue  is  whether  a" 
handful  of  officers  can  safely 
defy  the  expressed  moral  .sen- 
timent of  the  Union,  or  that 
they  can  successfully  convince 
the  people  that  a  saloon  is  a 
temperance  society  when  con- 
ducted in  the  army." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
turn  from  the  above  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  paragraphs  in 
The  Army  and  Navy  Journai 
(New  York)  : 

"The  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  abolition  of  the  can- 
teen are  so  alarming  that  no 
real  friend  of  the  army  can 
ignore  them.  Not  one  post-commander  has  reported  any  im- 
provement in  consequence  of  the  change,  while  many  report 
that  it  has  resulted  in  a  shocking  increase  of  drunkenness, 
vice,  and  mental  and  physical  degeneracy  among  the  members 
of  the  enlisted  force.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  in  his 
annual  report,  states  that  since  the  canteen  was  abolished  in- 
toxication and  offenses  due  to  intoxication  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  he  declares  it  as  his  serious  opinion  that  the  increase 
of  desertions  and  of  trials  for  infractions  of  discipline  is  due  in 
large  degree  'to  the  abolition  of  the  former  privileges  of  the  ex- 
change. ' 

"The  belief,  which  appears  to  be  .seriously entertained  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  closing  of  the  canteens  has  led  to  a  decreased 
consumption  of  liquor  by  the  soldiers  is  ludicrous  to  the  last 
degree.  It  is  flatly  refuted  by  a  few  simple  facts.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  various  posts  of  the  army  there  are  nearly  1,500 
saloons,  most  of  them  dens  of  vice,  w^here  the  liquor  dispensed  is 
of  the  vilest  quality.  The  number  of  these  places  was  increa.sed 
by  nearly  300  during  the  last  fiscal  j'ear.  All  of  these  saloons 
derive  four-fifths  of  their  revenues  from  the  soldiers  of  the  neigh- 
boring garrisons.  The  proprietors  of  these  places  are  naturally 
oppo.sed  to  the  restoration  of  the  canteen.  They  fatten  on  the 
soldiers'  pay,  and  in  return  they  dispense  poisonous  intoxicants 
which  have  done  more  to  spread  discontent  and  impair  discipline 
in  the  army  in  the  last  two  years  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
"The  witnesses  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are  too 
numerous  to  name,  and  their  testimony,  as  the  War  Department 
points  out,  is  too  voluminous  to  publish.  The  nearly  universal 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  tlie  abolition  of  the  canteen  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  its  restoration  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  temperance  and  good  order." 


—  The  Detroit  News. 
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EDITORS   OF   REPRESENTATIVE    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 


WHAT    MAKES    A    TERRITORY    FIT    FOR 
STATEHOOD? 

POLITICS,  ))ers()nal  frieiulshiii.  ami  corporaiiou  schemes 
appear  to  have  about  a.s  much  weight  as  the  size  of  popula- 
tion in  determining  a  Tei  riiory's  tUness  for  Statehood,  to  judge 
from  what  is  being  written  and  said  about  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union.  Everybody  seems  to 
admit  that  Oklahoma's  population  of  half  a  million  or  more 
entitle  her  to  admission,  and  the  only  <juestion  in  this  case  is 
whether  or  not  tlie  Indian  Territory,  which  has  a  population  of 
some  400,000,  mostly  whites,  should  be  joined  to  Oklalioma,  the 
two  to  make  one  State.  But  Arizona  has  less  than  125.000  and 
New  Mexico  less  than  200, (x)o.  Both  Territories  have  also  a 
high  percentage  of  foreign-born  population  and  a  high  percent- 
age of  illiteracy,  and  both  went  Democratic  at  the  last  election. 
The  Republican  newspapers  and  Rei)ublican  Senators  appear  to 
regard  these  facts  as  fatal  objections,  altho  they  have  in  recent 
years  favored  the  admission  of  a  nuniberof  States  that  presented 
much  the  same  conditions,  excepting  only  that  they  were 
Ri>]>ublican.  Wyoming,  for  instance,  has  less 
than  100,000  i)opulatioii.  The  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  newsi)apers  favor  Statehood  for  the 
twr>  Democratic  Territories  with  great  unanimity. 
The  bill  admitting  Oklahoma.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  was  passed  l)y  the  House  at  the  last 
session,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  a  redoubt- 
able Republican  champion  in  Senatcn-  Quay,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Some  iiUeresiing  light  on  the 
Senator's  alleged  motives  and  methods  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  Territories  may  be  brought 
into  the  Union  is  shed  by  the  following  despatch 
from  the  Philadelphia  J.,-(ii;ei's  Washington  cor- 
res])ondent.  Col.  J.  M.  Carson,  who  is  considered 
the  dean  of  the  reporiorial  corps  at  the  national 
capital.     He  says : 

"The  leading  sensation  to-day  in  connection 
with  the  Statehood  contest  was  the  publication 
of  the  fact  that  Senator  M.  S.  Quay,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  wiitien  a  letter  last  summer  advising 
the  Statehood  leaders  of  .Arizona  to  see  to  it  that 
that  Territory  went  Democratic  in  the  recent  con- 
gressional elections  if  ihey  wanted  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  Statehood  bill.     It  was  charged  that  the 


Pennsylvania  Seiialor'.s  iiu»- 
•, ive  in  making  sucli  a  Hlrwnu- 
iis  light  for  tlic  admission  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as 
'.ell  as  Oklahotna.  was  that 
lis  colleague,  Senator  l^ies 
Penrose,  has  a  brother  in 
.\rizonu  who  is  at  the  head  of 
a  big  gold-mining  jiroperty. 
.(IkI  his  old  |M>litical  liculeii- 
.iiil.  csState  Senator  William 
II.  Andrews,  is  managing  in 
New  Mexico  a  lumber  tom- 
;iany,  and  building  116  miles 
of  railroad  in  c<Mineclion  with 
•his  iiivestiiieiit. 

"Senator Quay,  when  asked 
:is  to  the  existence  of  the  let- 
ter   in  (pieslion.  re|)lie<l    that 
there   certainly  was    such    a 
letter    written    by   him,    and 
that    if    any   one    wanted    to 
jiriiit  it  lie  had  no  objections. 
He  wrote  it,  he  said,  to  one  of 
the   members  of  the  Arizona 
Statehood  committee,  and  he 
meant  every  word  of  it. 
"In    the  letter  he  told  this 
committeeman  that  tiie  Territory  must  gt>  Democratic,  and  they 
must  pile   up  as  large   a   vote  as   they   possibly  could    if   Ihey 

wanted  to  hold  the  Democratic  votes  in  the  Senate 

"In  supporting  the  Statehood  bill  Senator  Quay  is  standing  by 
his  friends.  Viewed  from  two  sides,  it  is  a  personal  and  c<ini- 
inercial  question.  Fewer  persons  in  Pennsylvania  stand  closer 
to  Senator  Quay  than  ex-State  Senator  Andrews.  It  is  Hriiily 
believed  by  many  that  if  New  Mexico  becomes  a  Stale,  Andrews 

will  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate 

"There  is  a  little  disposition  to  make  capital  against  llic  State- 
hood bill  on  account  of  the  cry  that  Senator  Quay  is  working  f«ir 
friends  of  his  who  are  engaged  in  mining  and  railroading  in  the 
two  mountain  Territories.  It  is  true,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
.Senator  boldly  admits  that  he  is  trying  to  help  his  friends,  but 
he  remarks  that  if  every  man  who  is  for  the  bill  because  it  would 
help  somebody  should  vote  against  it  on  that  account  the  spec- 
tacle would  lie  one  that  should  be  '  saved  up  for  the  judgment 
day.'" 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  objects  to  the  admission  of  these 
Territories  as  part  of  "  the  scheme  of  a  syndicate."     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  said  that  a  svndicate  now  engaged  in  building  railroads 


U.VCLK  .Sam  :  ■■  This  is  wuss'n  judgin"  piinkinsat  a  County  Fair." 

—  The  Columbus  DiipaU'i. 
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iu  Ariaona  ami  New  Mexico  is  behind  tlio  (lctcrmiiio<l  ctTurt  lunv 
I.  '    to  j{ct  S-    ■    '     i(l  for  the  two  Territories.     It  is  said 

I  vent  of  the  syndicate  will  be  assisted  by  tl>e 

two  new  States  tu  the  amount  of  $i5,(mx>,()oo.  While  neither 
New  Mexico  nor  Arizona  would  be  a  rich  commonwealth,  a  mar. 
ket  could  easily  be  found  for  bonds  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
them.  .  .  .  Some  Territories  have  been  granted  Statehood  for 
(Militical  reasons  which  were  not  always  good,  but  no  Slate  lias 
been  admitted  yet  iu  order  tliat  some  railroad  builders  might  get 
a  subsidy,  iind  it  is  to  be  lio|)ed  none  will  be." 

On  the  democratic  side  the  Atlanta  Cu/istitit/ioii  \.\\\n\i^  the 
»ime  has  come  when  "it  is  doubtful  if  one  plausible  excuse  can 
be  urged  for  the  existence  of  a  Territory  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Unitetl  States."     It  continues: 

"The  average  citinen  of  a  State  has  s:nall  conception  of  the 
j>oluical  subserviency  implied  by  Territorialization.  The  people 
of  the  South  can  best  understand,  for  their  memory  is  bitter  of  a 
satrapy  ruled  by  carpelbaggery.  A  Territory  is  one  of  the  chief 
ilomestic  appointment  jireserves  of  the  President.  In  it  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  muffled  to  a  whisper.  The  gubernatorial, 
judicial,  and  other  chief  othces  are  appointive,  and  the  single 
delegate  in  Congress  is  little  better  than  a  lobbyist,  having  no 
vole.  The  Territorial  legislature  is  also  emasculated  in  that  its 
enactments  are  subject  to  congressional 
approval,  while  the  body  politic  is  largely 
under  bureaucratic  suj)ervision  at  Wash- 
ington. A  Territory,  at  besl,  is  a  quasi- 
dei)endency,  the  dumping -ground  for 
much  political  rubbish,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  political  rascality.  The  sys- 
tem, with  or  without  its  abuses,  is  galling 
to  self-respecting  American  citizenshij), 
and  being  an  anachronism,  it  should  be 
recognized  as  obsolete  by  Congress. 

■The  question  is  one  too  i)regnant  with 
human  rights  and  the  laws  of  social 
evolution  to  be  degraded  by  the  sophis- 
try and  spoils  of  partizanship.  The  last 
Territory  should  be  abolished,  and  on  this 
high,  sound  ground.  To  fail  lo  grant 
Slateliood  where  so  manifestly  de.served 
and  necessary  would  be  to  ignore  all  pre- 
cedents of  American  statesmanship,  and, 
worse,  to  stultify  the  basic  principle  of 
American  liberty." 


Ge.\.  Rlsskli.  a.  AI.GF.K  has  .igain  been 
sworn  into  public  -service.  This  is  quite  diffei- 
ent  from  being  sworn  out— 7'//^  .V/.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


F.\THER  Penn  :  "  Help  !  help  !    My  leg  has  been  pulled  !" 
Dk.  Lokf..\Z  :  "  I've  heard  about  you  ;  your  case  is  incurable." 

—  The  FhitadelphLi  Xortli  American. 

AFFLICTIONS   OF   GREAT   MEN. 


THF.   BOKK   CONQUEST  OF  BKITAIN. 
'l"he  Pen  is  mightier  than  the  Sword. 

—  The  Chicago  Nctti 

TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

When  Santa  Claus  starts  out  my  way 

I  hope  it  will  be  found 
That  he  has  put  aside  his  sleigh 

And  brought  a  coal  cart  'round. 

—  The  Washington  Star. 

Chrisi'Mas  comes  but  once  a  year,  the  many 
of  the  bills  have  to  be  sent  several  times.  — TA* 
Detroit  jVezvs-  Tribune. 

The  strenuosity  of  the  present  Administration 
seems  to  have  struck  in  on  the  weather  depart- 
ment.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

"  We  won't  touch  the  tariff,"  says  Quay.  It  is 
the  tariff  payers  that  the  Quayites  prefer  to 
touch. —  The  Loitisvi/le  Courier-Journal. 

We'll  bet  a  hat  President  Roosevelt  wouldn't 
try  to  rope  a  horse  the  way  he  is  trying  to  rope 
the  trusts.— 7V/^  Atlanta  Journal. 

S.\NTA  Claus  can  descend  most  of  the  chim- 
nej-s  this  year  without  the  usual  danger  of 
scorching  his  whiskers. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

One  thing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  The  Con- 
gressional Recorct.  It  doesn't  get  out  a  holiday 
edition  weeks  before  the  holidays  come. —  The 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

We  suppose  the  necessity  for  guarding  our  re- 
turning soldiers  from  the  Philippines  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  canteen  on  the  transport.—  'The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Some  men  die  and  departing  leave  behind  them  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time,  and  others  leave  a  Monroe  Doctrine  whose  footprints,  as  it  were, 
lead  nobody  knows  where.— 7V/^  5/.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

A  New  York  contemporary  advises  that  sea-water  be  used  for  street- 
sprinkling  purposes.  Kansas  City  will  be  a  little  slow  in  adopting  this 
sufrgestion.  We  will  wait  and  see  how  it  works  in  other  places. — The  Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 

"  A  Nr)TE  on  the  Ox  Warble  in  Mississippi  "  is  the  latest  brochure  issued 
by  tiie  .\gricultural  Department.  Doesn't  Secretary  Wilson  know  that 
the  Administration  is  supposed  lo  be  a  trifle  sore  on  Mississippi  ?—7y/<' 
IVa^hiiigton  /'ost . 

How  to  write  a  Christmas  story.  (Opinion  formed  after  wading  througli 
the  holiday  magazines.)  Take  any  old  story  of  any  old  time  and  place. 
Write  "  It  was  Christmas  day,"  just  before  the  opening  sentence  ;  and  at 
the  end  let  the  hero  address  ditn  space  with  the  words  :  "  This  is,  indeed,  a 
merry  Christmas  for  me  1  "  -  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

From  the  American  point  of  view.  General  Kitchener  is  a  hopeless  sort 
of  a  hero.  Since  his  return  to  London  he  has  not  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  nomination  for  King.  Whatever  kissin.g  he  may  have  indulged  in 
has  been  carefully  screened  from  the  public  and  the  lata  correspondents, 
He  has  not  rescued  any  maidens  that  fell  from  the  dock,  or  tried  to  acquire 
a  crown  of  political  martyrdom  by  pedling  secrets  of  the  War  Office.  He 
has  not  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to  prove  that  he  did  not  refuse  to  coal 
from  a  collier  while  he  has  gathering  in  the  burgher  commandos.  In  fact, 
he  is  an  uninteresting  sort  of  a  hero,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the  American 
imagination.— 77/^  Munila  .Arierican. 


MUST     PAV     TO     FOLLOW    THE 
FLAf;. 

--  The  Trooklyn  Eagle 
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■pvR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  in  a  recent  article  on  the'Miter- 
■i--'  ary  deluge  "  of  to-day,  estimated  at  between  4,000  and 
5,000  the  number  of  books  publislied  annually  in  this  country. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  this  number  is 
composed  of  novels.  Georg  Brandes,  the  Danish  litterateur, 
who  has  been  considering,  in  the  Goteborg  Handelstuiniiig,  the 
output  of  fiction  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  makes  some  calcu- 
lations which  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  American 
estimate.     He  writes : 

"From  8,000  to  10,000  novels  are  published,  on  an  average, 
every  year  the  world  over.  The  Japanese  print  over  450,  India 
about  200,  Egypt  a  dozen,  and  Syria  about  the  name  number. 
Italy  and  Spain  each  publishes  more  than  500  novels,  France, 
perhaps  600,  with  Scandinavia  close  behind.  Russia  reaches 
about  1,000.  England  and  Germany  print  more  than  any  other 
countries  ;  1,513  novels,  a  great  many  of  them  for  children,  were 
put  on  the  market  last  year  by  the  English,  and  nearly  2,000  by 
the  German,  publishers.  These  figures  include  reprints,  which 
are  often  an  important  factor.  England  is  continually  issuing 
new  editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  ;  Ger- 
many reprints  Hoffman,  Haiiff,  and  Grimm,  and  Scandinavia 
the  works  of  Andersen  and  other  writers.  In  addition  to  the 
cheap  editions,  editions  de  luxe,  artistically  illustrated,  are 
frequently  published. 

"There  is  not  a  library  in  the  world  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  books  published  during  a  period  of  ten  j'ears.  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Russia,  India,  have  doubled,  in  twenty 
years,  the  number  of  publications  issued.  Japan  has  multiplied 
its  output  five  times  since  1S80.     So  have  England  and  France. 

"Original  novels  are  in  the  lead.  There  have  not  been  many 
conspicuously  successful  translations  during  late  years,  tho 
Sienkiewicz's  "Quo  Vadis '  is  one  such.  Translations  are  not 
profitable  to  publishers,  as  a  rule,  but  they  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  literature  of  all  countries.  Zola  and  Tolstoy  are 
still  the  two  world-figures  in  fiction,  and  their  books  are  trans- 
lated in  every  country.  Their  fame  must  be  attributed  to  jour- 
nalistic exploitation  of  their  personalities,  as  much  as  to  their 
novels.  The  historical  novel  is  just  at  present  enjoying  great 
popularity.  In  America  novelists  are  encouraged  to  impart 
local  color.  In  France  novels  dealing  with  facts  and  tendencies 
win  most  success,  as,  for  example,  Paul  Bourget's  'L'Etape,' 
Paul  Adam's  'L'Enfant  d'Austerlitz,'  Paul  and  Victor  Margue- 
ritte's  "Le  Desastre,"  and  Jules  Claretie's  '  Le  Sang  Frangaise.' 
In  Germany  the  theater  attracts  more  attention  than  the  novel. 
In  Russia  the  short  story  is  widely  read." 

La  Revue  (Paris)  prints  some  interesting  figures  relating  to 
the  production  and  distribution  of  world-literature.  "A  new 
book, "  it  remarks,  "  is  born  every  second."     We  quote  further : 

"In  North  America  alone  there  are  probably  700,000,000  vol- 
umes, distributed  as  follows:  In  families,  420.000,000;  among 
scientists,  lawyers,  writers,  and  inventors,  150,000,000;  in  the 
publishers'  and  booksellers'  hands,  60,000.000  ;  in  public  libraries, 
50.000,000;  in  college  libraries,  12,000,000;  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, 8.000,000. 

"The  number  of  books  in  the  whole  world  may  be  computed  as 
follows : 

United  States 700,000,000 

Western  Europe  1,800.000.000 

Eastern  Europe 460,000,000 

Other  countries 240,000,000 

Total 3,200,000,000 

"To  this  total  are  constantly  added  the  new  books  published. 
Germany  publishes  25,000  new  works  every  year,  France  13,000, 
Italy  10,000,  England  7,000.  At  least  75.000  new  books  are 
published  every  year  throughout  the  world,  and  the  printing- 
press  multiplies  each  of  these  volumes  saj-,  on  an  average,  1,000 


times.     So  that  the  above  grand  total  is  increased  by  75,000,000 
annually." 

La  Kex'ue  makes  the  following  cstimaie  01  inc  nuiinKi  <>t 
books  contained  in  the  largest  libraries  in  lli«-  worlil 

Biblioth^que  Nutionule ,,.00,000 

Kritish  Museum •ju 

Imperial  Library  (St.  PeternburgJ ■ 'j^ 

Berlin  Library ■«> 

Strasburfi:  Library ,  jo,u«> 

Vienna  Library 600,000 

Munich  Library 5)0,000 

Oxford  Library 5)0,000 

Leipsic  Library 500,000 

Copenhagen  Library 500,000 

Stuttgart  Library ■ '.  500,000 

Total 1 1,400,000 

This  table  does  not  include  the  contents  of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  nor  of  other  American  libraries,  which 
would  help  substantially  to  increase  the  total. —  Jransiaiion 
made  for  The  Litkrarv  Digest. 


FRANK   NORRIS   ON   THE    RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  THE   NOVELIST. 

APATHETIC  interest  attaches  to  two  posthumous  articles 
by  Frank  Norris,  which  appear  in  the  current  issues  of 
The  Critic  and  The  IVorliC s  lyor/r.  They  represent  some  of 
the  last  work  that  he  ever  did ;  but  they  are  so  buoyant  and 
virile,  they  seem  so  prophetic  of  work  he  was  yet  to  do,  that  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  imagine  that  tlie  hand  that  wrote  them  is 
already  still. 

The  novel,  declares  Mr.  Norris,  in  his  article  in  The  Critic,  is 
"the  great  expression  of  modern  life."  It  may  be  superseded  in 
the  future  by  a  higher  form  of  art,  but  to-day  it  is  "essential — 
because  it  expresses  modern  life  better  than  architecture,  better 
than  painting,  better  than  poetry,  better  than  music.  ...  It  is 
that  thing  which,  in  the  hand  of  man,  makes  him  civilized  and 
no  longer  savage,  because  it  gives  him  a  power  of  durable. 
permanent  expression."     We  quote  further: 

"How  necessary  it  becomes,  then,  for  those  who,  by  the  sim- 
ple art  of  writing,  can  invade  the  heart's  heart  of  thousands, 
whose  novels  are  received  with  such  measureless  earnestness — 
how  necessary  it  becomes  for  those  who  wield  such  power  to  use 
it  rightfully.  Is  it  not  expedient  to  act  fairly?  Is  it  not  in 
heaven's  name  essential  that  the  people  hear,  not  a  lie,  but 
truth? 

"  If  the  novel  were  not  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
modern  life,  if  it  were  not  the  completes!  expression  of  our 
civilization,  if  its  influence  were  not  greater  than  all  the  pulpits, 
than  all  the  newspapers  between  the  oceans,  it  would  not  be  so 
important  that  its  message  should  be  true. 

"But  the  novelist  to-day  is  the  one  who  reaches  the  greatest 
audience.  Right  or  wrong,  the  people  turn  to  him  the  moment 
he  speaks,  and  what  he  says  they  believe." 

In  view  of  the  great  responsibilities  involved,  continues  Mr. 
Norris,  how  is  it  possible  for  novelists  to  look  so  frivolously  upon 
their  craft?  Why  do  we  not  brand  as  "disreputable"  the  novel- 
ist who  is  "in  literature  for  his  own  pocket  every  time  "?  Mr. 
Norris  continues : 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  the  truth  as  they  have  a  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  not  right  that 
the)'  be  exploited  and  deceived  with  false  views  of  life,  false 
characters,  false  sentiment,  false  morality,  false  history,  false 
philosophy,  false  emotions,  false  heroism,  false  notions  of  self- 
sacrifice,  false  views  of  religion,  of  duty,  of  conduct,  and  of 
manners. 

"The  man  who  can  address  an  audience  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  who — unenliglitened — believe  what  he  says 
has  a  heavy  duty  to  perform,  and  tremendous  responsibilities  to 
shoulder;  and  he  should  address  himself  to  his  task  not  with  the 
flippancy  of  the  catch-penny  juggler  at  the  county  fair,  but  with 
earnestness,  with  soberness,  with  a  sense  of  his  limitations,  and 
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with  all  the  abiding  aiucenty  that  by  the  favor  aud  mercy  of  the 
godk  may  be  bis." 

I  tide  in  />«•  U\>r/tt\)   tii//^,  .Mi.  Ni.nis  cnuMitcis  un- 

"u.^ i  epic"  m  Aiuericau  life— the  story  of  the  conquest  of 

the  West.  Here  again  are  involved  the  "responsibilities "  of 
writers  who  have  failed  to  record  the  heroism  of  their  own 
|iei>pie.      We  quote 

"The  young  Greeks  sat  on  marble  terraces  overlooking  the 
.Kgean  Sea  and  listened  to  the  iluinderous  roll  of  Homer's 
hexameters.  In  the  feudal  castles  the  minstrel  sang  to  the  young 
bi.ys.  of  Roland.  The  farm  folk  of  Iceland  to  this  very  day 
treasure  up  and  read  to  tlieir  little  ones  hand-written  copies  of 
the  Gretla  Saga  chronicling  the  deeds  and  death  of  Grettir  the 
Strong.  But  the  youth  of  the  United  Stiffs  Icarn  of  their  epic 
by  paying  a  dollar  to  see  the 
'Wild  West  Show  ' 

"The  plain  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  have  neglected  our 
epic — the  black  shame  of  it  be 
on  us — and  no  contemporane- 
ous poet  or  chronicler  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  sing  the 
song  or  tell  the  talc  of  the 
West,  because  literature  in  the 
day  when  the  West  was  being 
won  was  a  cult  indulged  in  by 
certain  well-bred  gentlemen  in 
New  England  who  looked  east- 
ward to  the  Old  World,  to  the 
legenils  of  England  and  Nor 
way  and  Germany  and  Italy 
for  their  inspiration,  and  left 
the  great,  strong,  honest,  fear- 
less, resolute  deeds  of  tlieir 
own  countrymen  to  be  defamed 
and  defaced  by  the  nameless 
hacks  of  the  '  yellow-back ' 
libraries ". 

"The  great  figure  of  our 
neglected  epic,  the  Hector  of 
our   ignored    Iliad,    is  not,   as 

the  dime  novels  would  have  us  believe,  a  lawbreaker,  but  a  law- 
maker; a  tighter,  it  is  true,  as  is  always  the  case  with  epic 
figures,  but  a  fighter  for  peace,  a  calm,  grave,  strongman  who 
haled  the  lawbreaker  as  the  hound  hates  the  wolf 

"  He  died  in  defense  of  an  ideal,  an  epic  hero,  a  legendary  fig- 
ure, formidable,  sad.  He  died  facing  down  injustice,  dishon- 
esty, and  crime;  died  'in  his  boots'  ;  and  the  same  world  that 
has  glorified  Achilles  and  forgotten  Travis  finds  none  so  poor  to 
do  him  reverence.  No  literature  has  sprung  up  around  him — 
this  great  character  native  to  America.  He  is  of  all  the  world- 
types  the  one  distinctive  to  us — peculiar,  particular,  and  unique. 
He  is  dead,  and  even  his  work  is  misinterpreted  and  misunder- 
stood. His  very  memory  will  soon  be  gone,  aud  the  American 
epic,  which  on  the  shelves  of  posterity  should  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  '  Hemskringla  '  and  the 'Tales  of  the 
Nibelungen  '  and  the  'Song  of  Roland, '  will  never  be  written." 


.1  split   in  the  Society,  and   M.  Jean  Aicard,  its  president,  was 
\  indignant  because  M.  Rodin  was  not  permitted  to  work  in 
,  ,  >>  c  on  his  c/uf  U'a-uvre. 

"  When  M.  Rodin  finally  completed  the  statue,  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  and  made  a  great  stir  there,  but  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Society.  The  order  was  next  turned  over  to  M.  Falguiere. 
who  exhibited  his  statue  in  1899  at  the  annual  exposition  of 
French  artists.  He  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his  produc- 
tion and  resumed  work  upon  it.  Before  he  could  finish  bis 
design,  death  claimed  him.  With  the  consent  of  Madame 
Falguiere  the  completion  of  the  statue  was  entrusted  to  one  of 
her  husband's  collaborators,  the  sculptor  Marqueste. 

■■  Balzac  has  at  last  reached  the  end  of  his  tribulations.  Here 
he  is  in  white  marble,  seated  in  a  familiar  attitude  with  legs 
crossed,  draped  in  his  ample  gown,  under  the  trees  of  the  Ave- 
nue de  Friedlaud.  Close  by  is 
the  hotel  in  which  he  died." — 
Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


UNVKILINU  OF  THF.  B.ALZAC  STATUE  IN    PARIS. 


THE    NEW    STATUE    OF    BALZAC. 

TT^OR  several  years  a  movement  has  been  on  foot  in  Paris  to 
■I-  erect  a  monument  to  Balzac,  but  the  difficulties  attending 
the  efforts  made  have  been  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  more  than 
once  to  imperil  the  whole  undertaking.  Says  L' Illustration 
(Paris)  : 

"It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  afull  account  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Balzac  statue.  The  initiative,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  taken  by  the  'Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres, '  which  opened  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  the  author 
of*  La  Comedie  Humaine, '  and  entrusted  the  execution  of  the 
design  to  the  sculptor  Chapu.  He  died  before  his  work  was  at 
all  advanced,  and  the  order  was  trai>sferred  to  M.  Auguste 
Rodin.  The  disputes  between  M,  Rodin  and  the  Society  became 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety.     Feeling  ran  so  hiph  tliat  there  was 


IS     DRAMATIC     CRITI- 
CISM   ILLEGAL? 

AS  tlie  result  of  some  hos- 
tile dramatic  criticism  in 
the  Parisian-  press,  certain 
theatrical  managers  in  Paris 
recently  issued  a  statement  in 
which  they  declared  that  they 
considered  dramatic  criticism 
an  impertinence  and  a  nuis- 
ance they  would  gladly  abol- 
ish. The  theater,  they  said, 
is  simply  a  place  where  amuse- 
ment is  sold  to  the  public,  and 
the  critic  had  no  right  to  con- 
demn their  "wares"  and  in- 
jure their  business  by  telling 
jygyjie  through  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  the  entertain- 
ments offered  were  not  worth  seeing  or  hearing. 

As  the  expression  of  a  mere  sentiment,  this  statement  had  no 
special  weight  or  importance.  The  principle  at  stake,  however, 
has  since  been  passed  upon  by  an  English  court  and  jury  at 
Plymouth,     Says  the  Chicago  Evetiing  Post  : 

"A  case  was  recently  tried  at  that  place  in  which  a  theatrical 
manager  sought  damages  from  a  newspaper  for  publishing  a 
severe  and  caustic  criticism  of  a  play  that  had  enjoyed  'a 
remarkable  run  on  the  road.'  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  malice  against  the  defendant  or  the  critic.  The  latter  had  ex- 
pressed his  honest  opinion,  as  his  duty  to  the  readers  of  the 
l)aper  employing  him  required  him  to  do,  and  (tho  from  the  legal 
standpoint  this  is  immaterial)  his  opinion  had  been  solicited  in 
the  usual  way. 

"It  is  true  that  he  had  pronounced  the  piece  to  be  without 
merit — 'nonsense  of  a  not  very  humorous  character,'  full  of 
'.sorry  stuff  '  and  lacking  in  substance,  and  'common,  not  to  say 
vulgar,'  in  its  musical  aspect — for  it  happened  to  be  a  ' musical 
comedy.'  But  these  expressions  did  not  transcend  legitimate 
criticism.  They  were  not  libelous,  and  they  represented  the 
view  of  a  supposed  expert. 

"The  jury,  under  certain  rulings  of  the  court,  found  for  the 
manager  and  awarded  him  the  damages  he  claimed  to  have  sus- 
tained. There  was  in  fact  no  other  proof  of  loss  than  that  the 
receipts  for  a  six  nights'  run  were  but  fifty  per  cent,  of  those 
ot  a  previous  run  of  the  same  length  in  the  same  city.  How 
could  it  possibly  be  shown  that  this  reduction  was  due  to 
the  unfavorable  notice?  A  dozen  other  causes  might  account 
for  it. 

"  But  this  aside,  the  principle  of  the  verdict  if  generally  applied 
would  destroy  all  literary  dramatic  and  musical  criticism  or  ren- 
der it  dishonest,  perfunctory,  valueless,  and  farcical.  Evidently 
the   Plymouth  court   and   jury   shared  the  Parisian  managers' 
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"ultra-modem  '  view  of  the  stage.  Commercialism  iias  little  use 
for  criticism  ;  it 'gives  the  public  what  it  wants'  aiul  abides  by 
supply  and  demand.  Artistic  considerations  have  notliiug  to  do 
with  these  transactions.  And  Dogberry  juries  quite  naturally 
sympathize  with  this  spirit.     What  is  art  to  them?  " 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  adds : 

"A  sequel  to  this  case  is  noted  in  the  matter  of  a  cablegram  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  to  the  effect  that  several  newspapers  that 
criticized  unfavorably  the  first  production  of  the  musical  comedy, 
'The  Girl  from  Kay's,"  a  week  ago, 'have  been  surprised  to 
receive  libel  suit  summonses  from  Owen  Hall,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  piece. '  It  is  added  that  the  editors  of  the  papers  so  served 
were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  joke,  but  it  seems 
that  the  plaintiff  is  serious  in  hisMntention  to  lake  advantage  of 
the  recent  case  described  in  the  foregoing.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  English  libel  law  is  a  bad  law  in  its  present  form. 
Nothing  can  make  a  bad  law  so  offensive  to  the  public  as  pro- 
ceedings in  its  name  that  show  its  defects.  Thus  there  promises 
to  be  such  an  exercise  of  the  English  libel  law  as  will  engage  the 
amendatory  attention  of  Parliament. 

"As  to  a  libel  law  in  its  relation  to  amusements,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  such  law  ever  should  become  operative  against  a 
writer  who  without  malice  expresses  a  competent  opinion.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  any  law  to  reach  the  crass  ignorance 
and  monumental  incompetency  that  so  often,  by  the  grace  of 
journalistic  management,  sit  in  the  chair  of  criticism." 


HALL   CAINE   ON   THE   FREE   LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT. 

MR.  HALL  CAINE,  who  left  our  shores  a  few  days  ago 
to  return  to  his  home  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  interested 
liiniself  deeply  during  past  years  in  the  free  library  movement. 
By  his  own  personal  efforts,  as  well  as  by  his  influence  as  a 
Manx  legislator,  he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  Andrew  Car- 
negie to  establish  libraries  throughout  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  this 
country,  the  opportunities  for  a  wider 
culture  afforded  by  the  free  library  have 
been  generally  welcomed  ;  but  there  is  a 
disposition  in  some  quarters  to  discount 
the  influence  of  free  libraries,  on  the 
ground  that  the  intellectual  power  of  any 
community  is  not  increased  by  desul- 
tory reading  confined  mostly  to  fiction, 
and  that  the  authors,  as  individuals,  re- 
strict their  own  earning  capacity  if,  in- 
dorsing the  free  library,  they  encourage 
the  public  to  borrow  books,  instead  of 
to  buy  them.  Mr.  Caine  sets  himself  to 
-answer  such  objections  in  an  article  in 
T/ie  lndepende>it  (November  6).  He  is 
not  ready  to  take  the  view  that  the  public 
library  and  the  trade  of  bookselling  are 
in  anj'  serious  degree  antagonistic,  but 
avers,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  great  cen- 
ters of  population  the  public  library  and 
the  bookseller's  shop  "keep  pace  to- 
gether."    He  continues : 

"Nowhere  is  the  library  movement 
more  active  than  at  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, at  Manchester  and  at  Liverpool, 
and  nowhere,  in  the  provinces  at  all 
events,  does  the  bookselling  trade  thrive 
so  well.  The  same  is  true  of  America.  When  I  was  here  last 
I  noticed  that  the  booksellers'  shops  were  most  numerous  and 
the  trade  in  books  most  flourishing,  even  in  a  city  like  Boston, 
where  they  have  built  and  are  supporting  out  of  the  revenue 
■  a  public  library  such  as  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  So,  perhaps,  the  case  of  books  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule  expressed  in  the  Shakespearian  maxim  that  '  Loan  often 
•loses  both  itself   and   friend.'     In  fact  the  public  library  is  so 
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He  has  been  itl  this  couniry  supervising  the  dra- 
matic presentation  of  his  novel  "The  Eternal 
Citv."' 


strung  a  help  to  the  sale  of  b<K>ks  that  if  any  philanthropic  mil- 
lionaire wished  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  books  in  a  district  now 
showing  a  dead  apathy  to  literature,  he  could  hardly  do  l>etter 
than  establish  a  public  library." 

There  never  was  a  time,  Mr.  Caine  goes  on  to  say,  when  books 
played  .so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  England  as  now.  Never 
before,  he  declares,  have  so  many  books  been  sold.  As  illustra- 
ting the  changing  temper  of  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  matters 
literary,  Mr.  Caine  instances  the  public  interest  evoked  by 
Tennyson's  death  as  compared  with  that  shown  in  Wordsworth's 
death  forty-two  years  before.  Wordsworth's  death  was  deemed 
so  unimportant  a  matter  that  for  six  days  it  was  not  even 
reported  in  the  Lt)ndon  press ;  but  upon  the  tlealh-bed  of 
Tennyson,  Wordswortli's  successor  in  the  laureatesliip,  were 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  worUl.  Mr.  Caine  writes 
further : 

"I  can  have  nt>fear  mat  tiie  great  movement  for  tiie  esi.iblish- 
inetit  of  free  libraries  throughout  the  country  will  ever  fail  for 
wa:it  of  intellectual  sustenance  ;  and,  altho  it  may  be  true  that 
novels  are  now  the  chief  reading  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  I 
fully  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when  no  one  will  venture  to 
make  a  reproach  of  that.  I  think  I  foresee  the  type  of  fiction  ia 
ihe  near  future  that  will  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  all  the 
l)road  pioneering  that  is  being  dfjne  by  the  excellent  writers  of 
our  own  day — not  so  much  a  national  novel  as  a  novel  embody- 
ing the  romance  of  this  romantic  century. 

"The  jjassioiis  of  course  will  not  be  different,  and  the  stories 
will  be  fundamentally  the  same.  But  both  will  be  working  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  marvelous,  almost  miraculous,  changes 
wiiich  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  has  undergone  in  less  than 
fifty  years.  Stories  of  the  chivalry  of  old  days  will  never  lose 
their  charm,  but  the  stories  of  the  future  will,  I  think,  be  directly 
occinned  with  the  i)oetry.  the  pathos,  the  humor  and,  it  may  be. 
with  tlie  tragedy  that  have  come  out  of  the  mighty  and  mys- 
terious forces  of  nature  revealed  to  us 
within  our  day.  In  siiort,  1  make  bold 
to  predict  that  the  novel  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  tell  the  story  of  the  nine- 
teenth. If  the  readers  of  the  free  libraries 
fifty  j'ears  hence  are  mainly  occupied 
with  that  study,  they  will  be  properly 
and  worthily  engaged." 

The  free  library  is  a  great  treasure- 
house  with  this  peculiarity :  That  all 
may  take,  and  yet  none  will  find  any  less. 
It  is  the  "comfort-house  "of  the  poor  man 
or  woman,  who  "for  a  little  while  are 
able  to  forget  their  hard  necessities  and 
to  remember  their  other  troubles  no 
more."     Mr.  Caine  concludes  : 

"What  if  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
reading  novels?  The  novelists  are  the 
magicians  wafting  them,  as  on  wings, 
out  of  their  anxieties  and  sorrows.  Some 
of  them  are  away  with  Walter  Scott 
among  the  hills  of  Scotland  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  with  Thackeray  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  and  some  of  them  are  with 
Dicken>.  tramping  the  country  lanes  by 
ihe  side  of  the  grandfather  and  Little 
Nell.  Some  of  them  are  rolling  with 
laughter  and  some  are  choking  with  sobs  ; 
but  all  of  them  are  carried  out  of  them- 
selves and  out  of  their  pitiful  circum- 
stances. And  It  is  only  their  poor, 
pinched  bodies  that  sit  there,  in  their  mean  and  meager  garments. 
"Isn't  this  a  wonderful  thing  to  do?  You  may  be  rich,  but 
vou  can  not  do  it  with  money  ;  you  may  stand  in  high  places, 
but  you  can  not  do  it  with  power.  You  have  done  it  with  books, 
and  books  are  the-  greatest  force  now  existing  in  the  world. 
Judged  Ijy  its  effect  on  man  and  on  time,  a  great  book  is  a  far 
greater  event  than  a  great  battle  ;  and  there  is  no  book  so  poor 
but  it  has   taken  generations  of  men  to  write  it.     A  race  has 
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never  beeu  liic.ii  without  havin{;  great  books.  Sometimes  tlie 
txxjks  have  remained  wlieu  the  luce  has  ilisappeared.  The 
highest  inheritance  of  our  own  race,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is 
the  inheritance  of  a  great  and  glorious  literature.  And  this  is 
the  birthright  of  every  apprenticed  boy  who  speaks  aud  reads  his 
mother's  tongue." 


EDUCATIONAL    VALUE   OF   GREEK. 

THE  place  of  Greek  in  modern  cdiic.ition  has  cunic  up  for 
public  discussion  as  the  result  of  a  vote  taken  in  Congre- 
gation at  the  University  of  Oxford  recently.  A  resolution 
was  submitted  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  permitted  a  stu- 
dent to  enter  the  university  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  its  defeat  by  only  a  small  majority  evokes  considerable  sur- 
prise. "It  is  a  Pyrrhic  victory  that  has  been  won  for  Greek  at 
Oxford."  comments  the  New  York  St//i,  "a  presage  of  its  down- 
fall before  long  in  its  strongest  fortress."  The  New  York  Cow- 
mercial  Advertiser  says : 

"  This  fact  seems  extraordinary  lo  Americans  who  have  formed 
a  conception  of  Oxford  from  what  ihey  have  read  of  it  in  the 
books  of  fifty  years  ago — in  English  books  such  as  those  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  or  in  American  books  such  as  that  of  Charles 
Astor  Bristed.  Getting  iheir  views  of  Oxford  and  of  England 
generally  from  these  sources,  an<l  having  a  profound  belief  in 
English  conservatism,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Oxford's  present 
attitude  toward  Greek  should  seem  astonishing.  Of  course,  in 
this  country  one  looks  for  all  sorts  of  innovations,  but  not  in 
England.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Americans  are,  in  reality, 
much  more  conservative  than  the  English.  They  are  not  con- 
servative in  matters  of  form,  but  in  fundamental  principles  they 
are  really  loath  to  change. 

"If,  for  instance,  one  looks  at  the  whole  question  of  classical 
study,  the  truth  of  this  remark  will  tind  a  ready  illustration. 
Americans  have  practically  eliminated  Greek  from  the  list  of 
studies  required  of  findergraduates.  They  have  also  minimized 
the  actual  requirements  in  Latin.  Yet,  nonetheless,  statistics 
show  that  there  is  quite  as  much  interest  taken  by  Americans  in 
classical  study  as  there  used  to  be,  and  that  classical  scholarship 
in  this  country  has  increased  not  only  in  prestige  but  in  original- 
ity and^in  scientific  value.  To-day  Americans  come  next  to 
Germans  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  classical  work,  so  that,  for 
example,  the  standard  Latin  lexicon  in  use  at  the  great  English 
universities  is  the  work  of  two  Americans,  while  the  standard 
Greek  lexicon  also  bears  the  name  of  an  American  scholar  upon 
its  title-page.  Moreover,  statistics  show  that  in  the  United 
States  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  is  advancing 
faster  than  any  other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  English, 
while  the  proportion  of  students  who  are  acquiring  Greek  has 
doubled  within  eight  years.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
interest  in  the  classics  is  decidedly  on  the  wane  ;  and  the  action 
of  Oxford,  which  has  just  been  described,  represents  the  general 
feeling  of  almost  the  majority  of  educated  men." 

The  London  Spectator  voices  regret  that  of  the  two  dead  lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek,  the  latter  should  be  the  one  first  in 
danger  of  being  discarded.     It  declares  : 

"Greek  is  the  more  valuable  language  of  the  two.  It  is  the 
harder ;  the  mental  gymnastics  of  it  ought  to  produce  the  better 
training.  It  is  the  more  exact ;  the  precision,  for  instance,  of 
the  small  differences  in  the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  is  clearer 
and  subtler  than  the  precision  of  the  Latin.  The  boy,  therefore, 
who  is  merely  to  be  expected  to  get  nothing  better  than  mental 
gymnastic  exercises  from  dead  languages  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  Greek  rather  than  Latin.  Again,  to  come  to  the  classical  edu- 
cator's  second  plea,  that  only  by  knowledge  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past  a  man  can  properly  value, 
and  so  become  cultured  in,  classical  thought,  what  is  the  com- 
parison to  be  drawn  between  the  fountains  at  which  the  classi- 
cally educated  boy  can  drink?  If  there  is  to  be  a  choice  between 
the  literature  of  two  languages,  to  one  of  which  belong  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Caesar,  and  to  the  other 
Homer,  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Thucydides,  Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle,  and  Plato,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
which   literature  the   world   could   better   afford   to  lose.     In  a 


word,  by  sacrificing  Greek  before  Latin,  the  classical  educator  in 
reality  gives  in  to  the  utilitarian.  The  utilitarian  objects  to 
Greek  because  he  can  see  no  immediate  and  <lirect  result  from 
learning  it  ;  he  objects  a  little  less  strongly  to  Latin  because  he 
can  see  that  it  helps  to  the  learning  of  modern  languages  like 
French  or  Spanish  or  Italian.  But  the  case  for  the  retention  <»f 
Greek,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  classical  educator 
claiming  to  take  long  views,  clearly  remains  the  stronger." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Toronto,  who  contributes  a  letter  on 
this  subject  to  the  New  York  Sun,  takes  the  position  that  "com- 
pulsory Greek  will  go,  at  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,"  but  he  has  no 
fears  that  interest  will  decline  in  "the  tongue  of  Hellas,  the 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  manifestation  and  school  of 
beauty.  "  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  one  of  the  foremost  classical 
scholars  of  England,  writes  in  The  Forinightty  Revtew  (No- 
vember) : 

"At  a  time  when  we  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  extensive 
reconstruction  in  the  higher  educational  system  of  the  country, 
the  first  duty  of  those  who  believe  that  a  due  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  vital  to  our  intellectual  welfare  is 
to  know  what  the)'  want.  It  is  clear  that  the  classics  will  not  be 
allowed  the  lion's  share  which  has  been  theirs  in  the  past,  and 
the  question  is.  How  much  must  we  struggle  to  retain?  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  Latin  should 
be  kept  as  an  integral  part  of  all  higher  education,  and  that  of 
Greek  as  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  literary  training." 

The  real  causes  of  the  present  apparent  deficiencies  in  our 
educational  training,  continues  Professor  Postgate,  may  be 
traced  to  the  educator's  attempts  to  do  "too  much,"  and  his 
inability  to  "go  to  work  in  the  right  way,"  He  advises  a  strict 
limitation  of  Latin  and  Greek  courses  with  a  view  to  including 
onlj'  the  absolutely  essential ;  and  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
grammars,  lexicons,  and  methods  of  teaching.  "If  the 'dead' 
languages  and  literatures  are  not  to  retire  into  the  background," 
he  says,  "they  must  be  taught  as  if  they  were  alive."  He  con- 
cludes : 

"The  adoption  of  improved  methods  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  do  away  with  the  reproach  that  the  classics  are 
'hackneyed.'  In  itself  the  charge  is  a  paradox.  How  any  one 
coming  fresh  to  the  literatures  of  races  and  civilizations  so  far 
removed  at  numberless  points  from  our  own  can  find  them 'hack- 
neyed '  is  indeed  a  mysterj'.  And  the  calumny  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  enthusiasm  which  classical,  and 
especially  Greek,  literature  awakens  in  the  classes  of  university 
extensions.  No 'miracle,'  but  an  intelligent  development  of  this 
natural  interest  is  required  to  restore  to  their  study  the  'fresh- 
ness' of  which  it  is  said,  not  without  a  certain  justice,  that  it 
now  stands  in  need." 


NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  for  many  years  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  accepted  the  musical  editorship  of  the  New  York  Hun, 

A  Frfnch  translation  of  President  Roosevelt's  "  Strenuous  Life,"  bear- 
ing the  title  "  La  Vie  Intense,"  has  attracted  much  interest  in  Paris.  The 
translation  is  bj'  Princesse  Ferdinand  de  Lucing:e-Faucigny  and  M.  Jean 
Izoulet,  who  declare  that  their  work  has  the  authorization  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

The  twenty  pictures  that  comprised  the  Napoleonic  series  in  the  Verest- 
chagin  collection  of  paintings  recently  exhibited  throughout  the  country 
have  been  bought  by  the  Russian  Czar  for  $100,000  and  will  be  preserved  in 
the  National  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  remainder  of  the  collection 
is  in  the  hands  of  American  buyers. 

The  two  initial  numbers  of  The  Reader  (New  York)  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  this  new  literary  magazine.  The  general  lines  of  this  publication 
are  those  of  The  Book-man  and  The  Critic,  with  a  large  infusion  of  radical 
and  unconventional  feeling.  Bliss  Carman  and  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  are 
among  the  contributors  to  the  first  issue. 

.VI.ARK  TWAIN's  sixty-seventh  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Club,  New  York,  on  November  28,  by  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by 
Col.  George  Harvey  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  Mr.  W.  D  Howells  read  a  son- 
net composed  for  the  occasion,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  by  Mr.  Clemens  himself. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF    DR.    LORENZ'S    VISIT. 

-T^HAT  the  visit  of  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz,  the  eminent  Viennese 
surgeon,  to  this  country  should  excite  such  widespread 
interest  is  an  event  of  much  luonient  for  science,  probably  of 
greater  moment  than  the  fact  of  the  visit  itself.  Of  course  the 
interest  was  stimulated  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  Professor 
Lorenz  came  in  order  to  perform  the  so-called  "bloodless  opera- 
tion," devised  by  himself,  to  correct  the  deformity  of  the  child  of 
one  of  our  millionaires.  It  is  al.so,  as  The  Iniiepen,icnt  remarks 
editorially,  "partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  surgical  visitor  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  secure  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  his  operation  to  some  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  our  large  cities  who  happen  to  be  suffering 

from  the  same  de- 
formity " —  congeni- 
tal dislocation  of  the 
hip.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  the 
writer  thinks,  that 
the  attention  awa- 
kened can  be  attrib- 
uted also  to  the  fact 
that  deformity  ap- 
peals to  universal 
sympathy,  and  that 
during  the  last  gen- 
t-ration or  two  a 
larger  humanitarian 
spirit  has  devel- 
oped. The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

'  Professor  Lorenz 
does    not     come    to 
leach  our  American 
DK.  AnoLi-  i.oKKN/.  ,        ortliopcdic  surgeons 

He  IS  the  originator  of  the  so-called  "  bloodless  — our  specialists  in 
operation  "  for  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip.  \\\q  treatment  of  de- 
formed children  — 
something  they  did  not  know  before.  Lorenz's  operation  has 
been  practised  in  this  country  for  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  decade 
of  years  ;  and  some  of  the  best  results  attained  by  the  use 
of  the  method  invented  by  the  Vienna  professor  have  been 
reported  from  America.  His  treatment  is  in  line  with  that 
return  to  the  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  nature's  own 
auxiliary  efiorts  and  her  manifold  compensating  factors  for  the 
relief  of  disease  and  deformity  that  characterizes  much  of  recent 
progress  in  medicine  and  surgery  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"In  certain  children  nature  has  failed  to  provide  proper  sockets 
for  the  bones  of  the  thigh  to  work  in — that  is,  it  has  failed  to 
make  a  complete  hip-joint.  These  patients  are  spoken  of  as 
suffering  from  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Sometimes  the 
conditio*!  is  not  noticed  until  the  child  begins  to  make  spon- 
taneous movements.  As  they  grow  older  they  prove  to  be  pitia- 
bly deformed  and  learn  to  walk  only  with  great  difficulty,  their 
gait  being  slow  and  very  awkward.  Professor  Lorenz  sets  the 
heads  of  their  thigh  bones  in  their  proper  places  and  then  fixes 
them  firmly  in  position.  The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
gradually  makes  for  the  bone  an  acetabulum — that  is,  a  socket 
in  the  bone  of  the  pelvis — in  which  it  conies  to  move  quite  nor- 
mally. Further  dislocation  does  not  occur,  and  the  bones  re- 
maining in  place  perfect  the  original  work  of  the  surgeon  by  the 
exercise  of  the  pressure  and  counterpressure  that  eventually 
gives  a  very  practical  hip-joint.  The  results  secured  by  this 
manipulation — for  it  is  this  rather  than  an  operation  that  is  the 
secret  of  Professor  Lorenz's  sncces.ses— are  excellent.  Patients 
successfully  treated  go  through  life  not  as  almost  helpless, 
always  pitiable  cripples,  but  as  individuals  whose  powers  of 
locomotion  may  be  somewhat  impaired,  tho  not  sufiBciently  to 
hamper  their  application  to  some  serious  occupation." 


Says  a  writer  in  'lite  iUitiovk,  speaking  of  the  same  oiieratiun  : 

■■fn  i8o5  Professor  Lorenz  demonstrated  his  bUxKHess  reduc- 
tion to  the  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin.  Since  i</x)  the  bloodless 
operation  has  been  accepted  by  P'uropean  surgeons  almost  to  a 
man.  Professor  UofTa  still  uses  the  open  method  on  older  pa- 
tients, or  wheu'difttculty  is  experienced  in  reduction  by  tho 
l)l<><»dless  method. 

■  F'rofessor  Lorenz  says,  with  .something  of  reserve — more  in 
his  voice  than  his  words — that  he  does  not  expect  ever  to  find  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  perf<»rm  the  open  operation. 

"  He  tells  me  that  for  several  years  he  accepted  no  fees  for  his 
bloodless  operations,  telling  his  jiatients  that  it  was  yet  an  ex- 
periment. If  he  succeeded  in  curing  them,  he  expected  them  to 
pay  well ;  but  should  it  i)rove  a  failure,  he  wanted  nothing.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  <jperation  in  .  .  .  nearly  every  large  city 
of  Europe  except  in  Hngland. 

"  Professor  Lorenz  might  be  said  to  l>e  a  specialist  in  this  <ine 
operation,  having  operated  more  than  one  thousand  times,  and 
derived  more  recompense  for  his  labor  than  from  all  his  other 
I)ractise. 

"This  is  not  his  only  blo(»dIess  operation.  He  has  originated 
operations  to  straighten  club-feet,  and  limbs  contracted  by 
paralysis  and  inflammation,  besides  inventing  several  instru- 
ments very  useful  to  the  orthopedic  surgeon. 

"Professor  Lorenz  is  a  man  of  charming  i>ersonality,  a  fiuent 
and  animated  speaker  in  several  languages,  temperate  in  habit, 
nervous  in  disposition,  yet  cool,  clear,  and  resourceful  in  emer- 
gency. 

"This  typical  Viking,  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  erect,  lean,  and 
muscular,  with  his  long,  blond  beard  and  well-kept  hair  touched 
with  gray,  is  a  striking  rigiire  in  any  assembly.  The  face,  not  a 
regular  (Jerman  type,  is  still  that  of  a  young  and  vigorous  man, 
most  expressive  when,  at  his  quiet  Viennese  home,  he  conducts 
you  over  his  comfortable  grounds,  talking  of  science,  art.  and 
the  various  phases  of  his  medical  career.  The  strong,  sensitive 
mouth  and  shapely  nose  bespeak  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and 
thoughts.  His  large,  expressive  gray  eyes  reveal  every  mood, 
yet  are  so  kind  that  I  have  never  seen  a  child  who  could  resist 
his  overtures  of  friendship." 


THE   ORIGIN    OF   OUR    THERMOMETER    SCALE. 

T  X  THY  should  the  freezing-point  be  marked  32  and  the  l)oil- 
•  »  ing-point  212  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  scale? 
Mf)st  students  know  that  its  inventor  divided  the  space  between 
these  points  into  iSo  instead  of  the  simpler  100'  used  in  the 
Centigrade  system  ;  but  few  understand  how  this  number  came 
to  be  chosen.  A  writer  in  J'lic  Aiitei  icati  In^^entor  (Novemljer) 
thus  explains  the  matter  : 

"The  thermometer  was  really  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
He  started  his  scale  with  the  heat  of  the  human  body  and  used 
as  his  instrument  a  glass  tube  filled  with  linseed  oil.  The  low- 
est figure  on  the  scale  was  the  freezing-point  and  the  higiiest 
point  boiling  water,  'i'he  starting-point  of  this  scale,  as  nieii- 
tioned,  was  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  which  he  called  by  the 
round  numtjer  12.  as  the  duodecimal  system  was  then  in  com- 
mon use.  He  divided  tiie  space  between  the  freezing-point  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  int<»  12  points,  and  stated  that  the 
boiling-point  of  water  would  be  about  30,  as  the  temperature 
must  be  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  human  body. 

"When  Fahrenheit  totik  up  the  subject,  a  few  years  later,  he 
used  the  Newton  instrument,  but,  finding  the  scale  not  fine 
enough,  divided  each  degree  i".to  two  parts,  and  so  made  the 
measure  between  the  freezing-  and  boiling-points  24  jiarts  instead 
of  12.  Fahrenheit  tiieii  discovered  he  could  obtain  a  lower 
degree  of  cold  than  freezing,  and,  taking  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt  for  a  starting-point,  he  counted  24  points  up  to  body  heat. 
By  this  measurement  he  obtained  S  for  the  freezing-point  and 
53  for  the  boiling-point.  His  scale  now  read  :  Zero;  Freezing, 
S;  Body  Heat,  24;  and  Boiling  Water,  53.  It  will  be  noticed 
this  scale  is  identically  that  of  Newton's,  only  starting  lower 
and  having  the  numbers  doubled. 

"It  was  with  this  scale  which  Fahrenheit  worked  for  a  long 
time,  but  finally  finding  the  temperature  divisions  still  too 
large,  he  divided  each  degree  into  four  parts.     Multiplying  the 
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nuiubcis  juit  given  bv  four,  the  thermometer  scale  now  in  use 
result^ 

•"l'\  ui  .Ncwiuu  ut  :  >■  12  to  represent  ilie 

btxly   '  I  the  present  t  ictei   .stale,  even  as 

the  yard,  feet,  and  inches  measure  originally  came  from  meas- 
ures i)t  parts  of  the  human  body,  anil  as  tiie  width  of  railroad 
carriage  was  determined  by  the  track,  which,  in  turn,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  width  between  tl)e  cartwheels  necessary  to  bear  a 
load  whiclj  could  comfortably  be  iliaw!:  by  a  mule  !  " 


REPULSIVE    F(JRCES    IN    NATURE. 

THE  forces  of  attraction  in  nature,  notably  that  of  gravita- 
tion, are  so  great  and  obvious  that  tliose  acting  in  the 
opposite  sense — forces  of  repulsion — are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  tho 
in  electricity  and  magnetism  they  are  known  to  every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  simplest  laboratory  experiments.  Recently, 
as  has  been  noted  in  these  columns,  the  conclusion  drawn  theo- 
retically many  years  ago,  that  liyht  exerts  a  pressure  or  repul- 
sive force  on  bodies  on  which  it  strikes,  has  been  confirmed  ex- 
perimentally, and  this  has  made  possible  a  simple  explanation 
of  several  phenomena  that  had  long  puzzled  astronomers,  such 
as  comets'  tails,  the  solar  corona,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the 
aurora  borealis.  Says  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  Popular  Astronomy  (December)  : 

"  By  his  mathematical  investigations  Maxwell* showed  that  the 
propagation  of  a  beam  of  light  through  the  ether  caused  a  slight 
pressure  to  be  exerted  on  an  exposed  surface  in  the  direction  of 
the  rays  of  light.  This  pressure  is  so  small  that  it  has  required 
the  most  delicate  of  all  modern  experiments  to  detect  it.  So 
slight  a  pressure  emanating  from  the  center  of  the  sun  could 
e.xert  no  sensible  influence  as  against  gravity,  when  the  bodies 
are  large  ;  but  in  case  of  bodies  of  smaller  and  smaller  size,  the 
ratio  between  the,  mass  of  the  body  and  its  exposed  surface 
decreases  rapidly  when  minute  dimensions  are  approached,  so 
that  for  small  spherical  globules  of  the  same  density  as  water  of 
fj'^jj  millimeter  diameter,  the  light  pressure  is  found  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  gravitation.  This  singular  effect  is  analogous  to  the 
more  familiar  case  of  fine  dust  wafted  by  terrestrial  winds.  .  .  . 
The  force  of  the  wind  has  little  effect  on  large  grains  of  sand, 
but  is  extremely  powerful  on  those  which  approach  the  size  of  fane 
powder.  So  it  is  with  the  repulsion  of  particles  due  to  the  light 
waves  emanating  from  the  center  of  the  sun  ;  this  pressure  has 
little  effect  on  bodies  as  large  as  small  grains  of  sand,  but  repels 
powerfully  much  finer  particles,  such  as  those  little  microscopic 
pieces  of  carbon  which  float  in  flames  of  low  combustion 

"  It  is  found  by  computation  that  under  the  repulsion  of  the 
sun's  light  a  particle  -j-oVff  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  grain  of 
sand  would  just  float  in  space  at  whatever  distance  it  might  be 
placed  relative  to  the  sun.  If  below  this  dimension  it  would  be 
repelled  from  the  sun,  because  the  pressure  of  the  light  exceeds 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  If  larger  than  the  dimensions  above 
indicated,  the  force  of  gravity  would  predominate,  and  the  body 
would  slowly  fall  to  the  sun,  the  velocity  depending  of  course  on 
the  actual  size  of  the  body  and  its  density.  ...  If,  however,  the 
diameter  of  these  spherules  decrease  steadily,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
recently  brought  to  light  by  the  profound  researches  of  Prof.  Karl 
Schwartzschild  of  Gottingen.  that  after  a  diameter  of  xjj^nr  milli- 
meter has  been  attained,  the  attraction  of  gravitation  again  ex- 
ceeds the  pressure  due  to  the  sun' slight.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  spherules  with  diameters  smaller  than  the  wave-length  of 
light  are  not  much  affected  by  the  pressure  which  light  waves 
exert.  In  this  way  very  small  spherules  of  matter  would  not  be 
greatly  repelled  by  the  sun.  Thus  matter  in  the  molecular  stage 
would  not  be  strongly  repelled  by  light,  because  the  diameters  of 
the  molecules  are  much  too  small  — smaller  than  ^_^i^^  milli- 
meter. The  spherules  which  could  be  repelled  by  the  sun  are 
thus  at  least  23  diameters  of  the  largest  molecules,  and  can  not 
be  gaseous  matter  in  an  elemental  stage." 

This  theory,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  accounts  for  the  presence  in 
space  of  a  large  volume  of  very  finely  divided  matter,  some  of 

•Prof.  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  English  physicist  (1831-1879). 


which  is  relatively  motionless,  while  some  slowly  approaches 
luminous  gravitating  centers  like  our  sun  and  the  rest  slowly 
recedes  from  such  centers.  This  fine  matter  it  is  that  we  see  in 
comets'  tails,  the  sun's  corona,  the  aurora  and  similar  phenom- 
ena. Professor  See  even  suggests  that  at  least  some  types  of 
nebuhu  may  consist  of  matter  thrown  off  iu  this  way  from  a  cen- 
tral nucleus,  instead  of  being  in  process  of  condensation  upon 
such  a  nucleus.     Says  the  autlior; 

"It  is  not  claimed  that  the  views  here  set  forth  are  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  results  of  scientific  research  ;  they  are  simply  sug- 
gestions, which  may  be  of  use  in  the  future  progress  of  science, 
and  must  when  tested  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits.  But  that 
repulsive  forces  play  a  larger  part  in  the  universe  than  has  been 
generally  supposed  the  writer  is  daily  more  and  more  convinced. 
The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  that 
light  is  shown  to  exert  a  repulsive  force,  and  this  is  known  to 
be  effective  in  repelling  globules  of  matter  of  a  certain  size. 
On  another  theory  electrons  are  also  emitted  by  all  hot  bodies 
like  the  sun  and  stars,  and  these  minute  corpuscles  traveling 
with  velocities  approaching  that  of  light,  are  at  once  capable  of 
electrifying  neutral  atoms  or  molecules,  so  that  they  are  repelled 
by  very  powerful  electric  forces.  These  causes  are  adequate  to 
account  for  all  the  repulsion  of  matter  observed  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  among  the  fixed  stars. 

"In  conclusion  we  should  remember  that  gravitation  con- 
denses the  matter  forming  the  stars  from  a  state  of  infinite  diffu- 
sion and  chaos  ;  this  condensation  produces  heat  and  light  and 
the  radiation  of  electrons,  and  the  waves  of  light  and  electric 
forces  emanating  from  such  centers  repel  all  matter  of  a  certain 
fineness  or  of  a  certain  chemical  constitution  so  powerfully  as  to 
diffuse  it  again  to  the  bounds  of  the  universe.  There  is  thus  in 
nature  a  partial  counteraction  of  the  condensing  and  aggrega- 
ting tendency  of  universal  gravitation.  Some  of  the  matter  is 
again  spread  over  the  utii'ierse  by  the  indirect  effects  of  the 
same  agency  -which  caused  the  condensation.  How  far  this  proc- 
ess of  redistribution  goes,  and  what  proportion  of  all  the  matter 
now  falling  into  the  stars  for  the  maintenance  of  their  radiation 
is  thus  effected,  can  not  at  present  be  deternjined.  But  proba- 
bly only  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  matter  drawn  in  is  ever  ex- 
pelled, so  that  condensation  continues,  with  slightly  retarded 
rate". 

"It  is  interesting  to-  notice,  however,  that  if  this  expulsion  of 
matter  should  by  any  possibility  of  future  discovery  prove  to  be 
equal  to  that  drawn  iu  by  the  attractive  force  of  gravitation,  it 
would  be  conceivable  for  the  universe  in  its  present  state  to  last 
forever,  a  thing  heretofore  considered  impossible.  This  per- 
petuity of  the  universe,  to  be  sure,  does  not  at  present  seem  very 
probable,  but  we  know  as  yet  too  little  to  say  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible.  There  may  be  some  laws  of  nature  of  a  far-reaching 
character  heretofore  unknown  and  wholly  unsuspected  yet  to  be 
discovered.  And  these  may  show  that  repulsive  forces  in 
nature  called  into  play  by  gravitation  itself  aid  in  redistributing 
what  gravitation  has  accumulated  by  its  condensing  power.  At 
any  rate  in  the  future  study  of  the  heavens  repulsive  forces  must 
be  considered  before  forming  any  final  estimate  of  the  destiny  of 
the  phj'sical  universe." 


Books  that  are  Read  by  Sound.— A  new  invention 
by  which  the  contents  of  a  book  are  made  evident  to  a  blind  per- 
son through  the  sense  of  hearing  instead  of  through  that  of  touch 
is  described  by  M.  V.  de  Turine  in  the  Eclair  Electrique  (Paris). 
According  to  a  translation  made  for  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  these  so-called  "  photophonic  "  books  are  made  on 
the  following  principle : 

"A  sheet  of  transparent  paper  contains,  printed  upon  a  black 
background,  a  number  of  small  white  squares,  separated  from 
each  other  by  intervals  one,  two,  or  more  lengths  of  a  square  in 
size.  These  squares,  together  with  the  intervals,  represent  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  exactly  as  do  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
Morse.  In  order  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  these  letters,  the 
printed  sheet,  is  placed  in  a  frame  between,  two  thin  plates  of 
glass  fully  .exposed    to  the   liglit,  and  an  opaque  piece  of  card- 
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board,  or  some  other  material,  with  a  square-shaped  opening  in 
the  center,  is  moved  by  the  reader  along  the  printed  lines  from 
left  to  right.  Whenever  the  opening  passes  over  one  of  the 
white  transparent  squares,  the  rays  of  light  illuminating  tlic 
printed  sheet  pass  through  this  opening,  and.  by  means  of  a 
photophouic  apparatus,  are  changed  into  sound.  In  this  way 
the  blind  reader  receives  the  letters  in  the  form  of  sounds  sepa- 
rated by  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  silence,  and  his  ear  ful- 
fils the  functions  of  the  eye." 

The  translation,  as  it  were,  of  the  printed  Morse  characters 
into  sound  may,  we  are  told,  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  many  of  which  are  based  on  the  property  possessed  by  the 
substance  selenium  of  having  its  resistance  to  an  electric  current 
decreased  by  light. 


and  Juneau  lie  extends  to  the  Atluniic  coabl  at  Georgia,  while 
the  Nome  district  is  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Aleutian  grouj) 
reaches  to  the  Pacific  at  Los  Angeles. 


THE   SIZE   OF   ALASKA. 

OWING  chiefly  to  the  distance  of  Alaska  from  the  United 
States  and  the  difficulty  of  travel  in  its  interior,  its  size  is 
generally  underestimated.  Direct  comparison  of  maps  drawn  to 
scale,  as  in  the  accompanying  chart,  is  somewhat  surprising. 
Says  George  B.  Hollister,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 


THE  SIZK   OF  ALASKA  AS  COMPARKD  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Courtesy  of  The  Popular  Scifnce  Monthly, 

who  writes   on    this    subject  in    T/te  J'opit/iir  Siit-iu£   Monthly 
(December)  : 

"  When  it  is  said  that  Alaska  has  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  whole 
United  States,  one  begins  to  have  a  more  intelligent  conception 
of  its  size,  for  in  a  general  way  the  average  American  readily 
forms  a  fairly  accurate  mental  picture  of  the  broad  size  relations 
of  his  country.  But  so  great  is  the  extent  of  the  United  States 
and  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  accurately  of  the  relations  of  geo- 
graphical measurements,  that  even  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
comparison.  For  this  reason  our  practical  knowledge  would  not 
be  much  benefited  were  it  stated  that  the  area  of  Alaska  is  equal 
to  that  of  three  and  one-quarter  Californias,  or  ten  lowas,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  one-half  Connecticuts.  But  if  it 
were  possible  to  take  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  and  its  adjoin- 
ing islands  and  place  them  upon  the  portion  of  North  America 
occupied  by  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to 
show  exactly  what  the  relations  of  these  great  possessions  to  our 
own  country  are.  Just  this,  in  effect,  has  been  done,  as  the  ac- 
companying illustration  shows.  The  chart  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Brooks,  geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  charge  of  the  government  work  of  exploration  and  geo- 
logical investigation  of  the  Territory,  who  has  diawn  upon  the 
map  of  the  United  States  an  outline  of  Alaska.  The  scale  used  in 
both  instances  is  the  same,  and  the  result  is  most  interesting." 

In  the  map  Point  Barrow  falls  on  the  Canadian  border,  while 
Mount  St.  Elias  is  on  the  Ohio  River.     The  strip  on  which  Sitka 


WHEN   ALCOHOL   DOES   GOOD. 

A  N  attempt  is  made  in  a  recent  number  oi  Fhe  Hospital  to 
*  »•  distinguish  between  the  cases  in  which  alcohol  may  be  used 
legitimately  as  a  medicine  and  those  in  which  it  does  only  harm. 
In  the  first  jjlace.  the  writer  tells  us,  the  idea  that  a  stimulant 
gives  strength  must  no  longer  be  entertained  ;  it  certainly  does 
not  contribute  muscular  force  or  nervous  energy.  The  action  of 
alcohol  causes  a  temporary  general  acceleration  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  viscera,  and 
of  this  the  physician  may  take  advantage.  Such  action  may 
permit  the  evolution  of  t-nergy,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
l)lood  and  tissue;  the  energy  itself  is  not  supplied  by  the  alcohol. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  .say  : 

"In  prescribing  alcohol  in  clironic  disease  the  first  thing  is  to 
lake  care  not  to  do  harm.  Alcohol  has  no  place  in  the  treatment 
of  weakness  in  childhood.  .  .  .  The  most  treacherous  employ- 
ment of  stimulants  at  any  period  of  life  is  their  ad- 
ministration for  the  relief  of  depression,  or  of  sen.sa- 
tions  described  as  '  sinking. '  or  of  subjective  feelings 
of  weakness,  even  tho  such  subjective  sensations  be 
accompanied  by  weakness  of  the  pulse.  Doubtless 
the  immediate  elTect  of  the  administration  of  alcohol 
under  such  circumstances  is  distinct  and  agreeable, 
but  reaction  is  inevitable.  .  .  .  Disease  of  either  kid- 
ney or  liver  may  almost  be  reganled  as  a  bar  to  stim- 
ulants. A  good  word,  however,  is  to  be  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  Dr.  A.  Ransome,  for  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  phthisis  and  tuberculous  disea.ses.  In 
debility,  moreover,  stimulants  properly  employed  are 
of  great  value.  They  should  only  be  taken  with 
meals,  and  their  beneficial  effects  are  to  be  estima- 
ted by  the  increa.se  in  the  amount  of  food  which  is 
taken  with  their  aid.  In  selecting  a  stimulant,  then, 
the  criterion  is  not  its  chemical  constitution,  but  its 

effect  on  the  appetite  and  digestion 

"In  acute  febrile  disease  stimulants  are  n<>w  gen- 
erally given  with  judgment  and  in  moderation.     Time 
was,  however,  when  the  treatment  of  fever  practi- 
cally resolved  itself  into  the  administration  of  brandy, 
and  this  idea  has  not  even  yet  been  entirely  uprooted 
from  the  public  mind.    Thus  we  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  withstand  the  entreaties  of  friends  who  imagine  that  the 
obvious  weakness  of  the  jiatient  calls  imperatively  for   stimu- 
lants.    In  acute  febrile  disease  stimulants  should  in  no  case  be 
given  in  the  early  stages,  but  should  be  withhehl  as  long  as 

possible 

"When  stimulants  promote  sleep  and  diminish  restlessness 
and  agitation  they  are  doing  good.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
they  cause  excitement,  or  sleeplessness,  or  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  or  set  up  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement, 
they  are  doing  harm.  The  odor  of  the  breath  is  to  some  extent  a 
guide.  In  febrile  complaints  the  smell  of  wine  or  spirits  very 
quickly  disappears  from  the  breath.  If  it  linger,  or  if  the  foul 
after-odor  of  the  spirit-drinker  be  recognized,  the  stimulant 
should  be  withdrawn  or  the  dose  be  diminislied. " 


Volcanic  Fish. — Despatches  from  St.  Vincent  announce 
that  quantities  of  dead  fish,  apparently  ejected  from  the  crater, 
have  been  thrown  up  on  the  coast  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  This 
is  not  the  first  report  of  such  a  phenomenon,  which  altho  appar- 
ently mysterious  admits  of  a  simple  explanation.  According  to 
M.  J.  Girardin.  who  is  quoted  in  Cosmos  (.September  27),  the 
facts  are  these : 

"  During  the  interval  between  two  successive  eruptions — an 
interval  that  is  often  more  than  a  century — the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano closes  and  the  bottom   becomes  a  plain.     With  time  this 
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J,'  no  A  lake,  and  iIk-  more  easily  because  the  Andean 

^  ^  .   not  Kmall  isolateil  peaks  like  those  of  Europe,  but 

form  a  continuous  chain,  so  that  not  only  dt»es  water  collect  in 
t!  .   (.avitics   of   the   craters,   but  far-ott    receptacles    may 

t  .  ir  contents  therein  by  means  of  subterranean  channels. 

"By  these  channels  tish  also  arrive,  anil  they  multiply  in  the 
new  lake.  When,  finally,  after  a  number  «.f  years,  more  or  less, 
u  volcauo  agaiu  becomes  active,  the  first  result  of  the  movement 
is  to  raise  the 'cover'  of  the  crater  and  to  cast  it  afar  off,  with 
all  its  contents— that  is.  with  the  lake  and  its  inhabitants. 

'•The  tish  thrown  out  by  American  volcanoes  are  identical 
with  those  that  are  found  iu  the  rivulets  at  their  feet,  which  the 
natives  call  'preunadillas.'  They  belong  to  the  genus  Stiures. 
but  are  of  a  small  species.  .  .  .  Several  examples  may  be  cited. 
When  the  peak  of  Garguaraijo  (20.000  feet  high)  was  blown  over 
a  region  two  leagues  across,  the  neighboring  country  was  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  Hsh.  A  fever  that  raged  in  the  city  of  Hurra 
seven  years  later  was  attributed  to  a  similar  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Imbaburu. 

"Cotopaxi.  Tangurahua.  and  Sangay  also  throw  out  fish, 
sometimes  by  the  craters  on  their  summits,  sometimes  by  lateral 
o|>enings.  'I'he  Indians  assure  us  that  these  creatures  are  yet 
alive  when  they  are  thrown  down  the  mountain  slopes.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  among  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  thrown  out  by  Cotopaxi.  together  with  fresh,  cold 
water,  very  few  are  so  much  disfigured  as  to  appear  as  if  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  violent  heat. 

"These  volcanic  manifestations  always  inspire  natural  terror 
in  both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that 
either  should  think  of  collecting  this  fishy  manna.  .  .  .  Professor 
Lacroix,  of  the  [Paris]  Museum  [of  Natural  History],  who  is 
about  to  start  for  Martinique,  will  perhaps  have  leisure  to  ob- 
serve this  phenomenon." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NEW   SERUMS   FOR    FIGHTING    DISEASE. 

'"P'lIE  announce"ment  that  a  serum  for  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
^  fever  has  been  discovered  may  add  one  more  to  the  list  of 
maladies  in  which  serotherapy  has  been  wholly  or  partially  suc- 
cessful. In  this  last  instance  possibly  more  than  one  serum  has 
been  discovered,  for  Dr.  Paul  Moser,  of  Vienna,  has  been  using 
a  serum  of  whose  method  of  preparation  details  are  yet  lacking, 
while  Dr.  G.  A.  Charlton,  of  McGill  University,  now  declares 
tliat  independent  eHorts  by  him.self  and  Dr.  Hubbert,  of  Detroit, 
have  been  eminently  successful.  Dr.  Charlton  does  not  assert 
that  he  has  found  the  microbe  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  'he  is  convinced  that  one  of  the  pus-producers,  or 
streptococci,  which  accompany  severe  cases,  is  really  responsible 
for  the  intensity  of  the  attack,  and  especially  for  the  after-effects 
that  are  so  greatly  dreaded  in  this  disease.  Against  this  strep- 
tococcus the  serum  made  by  Dr.  Charlton  seems  to  be  effective. 
An  editorial  writer  in  The  Tribune  (New  York)  tells  us  that 
other  diseases  may  soon  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  that  can  be 
treated  by  the  serum  method.     He  says : 

"Kindred  investigations  in  regard  to  rheumatism  have  also 
reached  an  interesting  stage  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Dr. 
Fritz  Meyer,  a  German,  thinks  that  he  has  at  last  discovered  the 
germ  of  that  malady.  For  a  long  time  he  hunted  for  it  in  the 
joints  of  victims.  He  made  cultures  of  the  lubricating  fluid  of 
the  knees  without  success.  Later  he  satisfied  himself  that  the 
bacilli  disappeared  from  the  joints  soon  after  the  attack  began, 
altho  they  lingered  much  longer  on  the  tonsils,  having  invaded 
the  sj'stem  through  the  throat.  Taking  material  from  the  sur- 
face of  those  organs,  then,  he  was  able  to  propagate  bacteria 
which  when  introduced  into  the  veins  of  rabbits  would  give 
them  the  usual  symptoms  of  rheumatism.  Another  German, 
Menzer,  has  gone  a  step  farther.  From  this  same  microbe — 
Avhich.  like  Dr.  Charlton's  scarlet-fever  germs,  belongs  to  the 
family  of  streptococci — he  has  made  a  serum  which  has  been  em- 
ployed remedially  in  a  few  cases 

"Until  these  alleged  discoveries  are  verified,  not  only  by  a 
continuation  of  the  experiments  of  the  men  who  made  them,  but 
also  by  the  testimony  of  other  experts,  they  can  be  accepted  only 


in  a  tentative  fashion.  Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  errone- 
ously asserted  that  the  germ  of  cancer  had  been  detected.  Over 
and  over  again  have  sanguine  investigators  announced  that  they 
had  manufacturea  preventive  or  curative  antitoxins.  Yet  to-day 
the  only  agents  of  this  class  in  which  the  medical  profession 
repose  mucii  confidence  are  the  di|)htheria  and  tetanus  serums 
and  cowpox  lymph.  The  jjolicy  which  here  gives  such  excellent 
results  has  been  attended  with  dubious  success  in  dealing  with 
tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  rabies. 
.  .  Yet  revelations  of  more  or  less  importance  reward  this  line 
of  study  every  year,  and  thus  presage  fresh  victories.  The 
clues  which  Pasteur,  Lister,  and  Behring  have  given  to  modern 
science  will  unquestionably  be  followed  up  much  further.  Per- 
haps the  conquest  over  disease  has,  after  all,  only  just  begun." 


Shall  We  "Harden"  Our  Children  ?— There  was  a 

time  when  children  were  systematically  "hardened  "  or  inured 
to  cold  and  wet.  That  this  process  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Hecker,  of  Carlsbad,  before  a  local  medical  society  and  published 
in  the  Munich  Medikalisches  Wochenschrift.  They  relate  to  60 
children,  of  whom  25  had  been  "hardened"  during  their  first 
year,  7  later,  and  the  rest  not  at  all.  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween mild  "hardening"  by  daily  cool  plunge  or  sponge  baths, 
and  severe  hardening  by  cold  shower-baths  or  other  cold-water 
treatments  oftener  than  once  a  day.     Says  the  writer ; 

"Great  liability  to  colds  was  shown  by  31  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
hardened,  38  per  cent,  of  the  mildly,  and  62  per  cent,  of  the 
severely  'hardened.'  Of  severely  hardened  young  infants,  73 
per  cent,  were  very  liable  to  colds.  The  effect  on  the  nervous 
system  was  favorable  in  3,  unfavorable  in  4  cases  of  mild  hard- 
ening; favorable  in  4  and  unfavorable  in  8  cases  of  severe  hard- 
ening. Of  15  children  hardened  when  older  than  two  years,  7 
exhibited  abnormal  nervous  irritability,  while  of  those  not 
hardened  not  one  was  either  excessively  boisterous  or  abnormally 
excitable.  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  unhardened  and  the 
mildly  hardened  infants  passed  their  first  year  in  perfect  health, 
but  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  severely  hardened  developed  into 
perfectly  healthy  children,  while  66  per  cent,  underwent  severe 
illnesses  which  left  them  more  or  less  permanent  invalids.  Ade- 
noid growths  (hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils)  appeared  in  20  per  cent, 
of  the  unhardened.  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  mildly  hardened,  and 
in  40  per  cent,  of  the  severely  hardened.  Other  consequences  of 
excessive  hardening  were  anemia,  neurasthenia,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, crj'ing  at  night,  chronic  bowel  diseases,  and  lessened  power 
to  withstand  disease  in  general." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Tka-Drunkakds.— A  Philadelphia  victim  of  the  tea  habit  is  described  in 
Good  Health,  which  quotes  from  a  local  paper  :  "  This  young  man  visits 
Chinatown  regularly,  and  drinks  the  special  tea  which  is  brewed  there  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  bowl.  He  will  put  away,  in  an  evening,  fifteen  or 
twenty  bowls,  becoming  finally  as  boisterous  and  silly  as  tho  he  had  put 
away  as  many  cocktails,  tho  he  will  not  stagger.  He  says  he  remembers 
nothing  after  the  ninth  or  tenth  bowl  of  tea,  and  that  on  the  day  after  one 
of  his  sprees  he  has  a  wretched  headache  and  a  sore,  parched  mouth." 

Patent  medicines,  it  appears,  are  to  be  barred  from  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition. Mr.  J.  A.  Ockerson,  chief  of  the  Liberal  Arts  department  of  the 
Kxposition,  is  quoted  in  the  KWaxita.  Journal-Record  of  Medicine  assaying: 
"Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive  ;  also  patent  medi- 
cines, nostrums,  and  empirical  preparations  whose  ingredients  are  con- 
cealed, will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Exposition.  The  director  of  exhibits, 
with  the  approval  of  the  president,  has  the  authority  to  order  the  removal 
of  any  article  he  may  consider  dangerous,  detrimental  to  or  incompatible 
with  the  object  or  decorum  of  the  Exposition  or  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  public." 

"  When  we  consider  what  an  important  adjunct  the  telegraph  has  be- 
come to  the  railroads,"  says  The  Electrical  World  atid  Engineer,  "it  is  hard 
to  get  oneself  back  to  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  experiments  of 
18(4,  and  to  take  seriously  Professor  Morse's  suggestion  that  if  a  break 
were  found  in  the  telegraph  wire,  the  train  should  scop  long  enough  to  re- 
pair it.  But  this  is  what  he  said:  'Very  little  interruption  would  take 
place  if  the  train  that  discovered  a  break  would  stop  not  more  than  five 
minutes,  and,  being  f  11  rnished  with  pieces  of  wire  already  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  any  one  could  simply  unwrap  and  scrape  the  b^aken  ends  and 
unite  them  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  wire  to  them.'  " 
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WAS  CHRIST  SUPERNATURALLY  BORN  IN 
BETHLEHEM? 
/^NE  of  the  problems  that  never  disappears  from  the  critical 
^^  discussions  of  the  day  is  the  question  as  to  the  supernat- 
ural birth  of  Christ.  It  was  only  a  lew  years  ago  that  the 
proposal  of  Professor  Harnack  to  eliminate  from  the  Apostles' 
Creed  the  words  "Conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  "  shook  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  from 
center  to  circumference.  In  critical  circles  the  accounts  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ  in 
Bethlehem  are  generally  regarded  as  legendary.  Recently  again 
the  problem  has  come  into  the  foreground  through  a  work  of 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Soltan.  entitled  "Die  Geburtsgeschichte  Jesu 
Christi."  As  his  position  is  typical  of  the  scliool  he  represents, 
the  work  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  His  line  of 
argument  is  the  following: 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  an  evidence  against  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  as  it  is  the  oldest  Gospel  record  and  it  has 
nothing  to  say  on  this  subject.  This  Gospel  knows  of  Jesus 
only  as  a  native  of  the  city  of  Nazareth. 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  mention  Nazareth  as  the  city 
where  Jesus  was  born,  but  never  Bethlehem  (chaps,  iii.,  iv., 
vi..  X.,  xxii.,  xxvi.). 

3.  The  fourth  Gospel  also,  especially  in  its  oldest  sections,  is 
against  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  (John  vi.  42  ;  vii. 
15.  41).  It  is  evident  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these  passages 
that  they  are  polemical  and  directed  against  those  who  will 
believe  on  Jesus  only  if  he  is  recognized  as  the  son  of  David  and 
as  having  been  supernaturally  born  in  Bethlehem. 

4.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  i.  3),  mentions  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph  only, 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  pronounces  in  favor  of  a  nat- 
ural and  human  and  against  a  supernatural  origin  of  the  Lord. 
The  passage  Galatians  iv.  4,  correctly  interpreted,  shows  this. 

5.  Even  in  the  reports  given  by  the  first  and  the  third  Gos- 
pels, the  original  tradition  of  the  human  origin  of  Jesus  still 
can  be  detected,  as  the  son  merelj'  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  for  even 
these  declare  that  Nazareth  was  the  real  home  of  the  holy  family. 

6.  The  departure  from  the  original  facts  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  favor  of  a  prophetic  conception  that  makes  Jesus  born  in 
Bethlehem  in  conformity  with  Micah  v.  1,  is  in  reality  to  be 
attributed  to  Gentile  influence  in  imitation  of  the  deification  with 
\Vhich  the  Gentiles  were  accustomed  to  honor  their  heroes,  nota- 
bly the  Roman  emperors.  The  legend  concerning  the  supernat- 
ural birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethehem  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Gentile 
fables  to  the  Jewish  story,  as  can  be  seen  in  detail  in  the 
following: 

(a)  The  legend  of  the  conception  of  Jesus  by  the  Virgin  Mary 
through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  imitation  of  such 
myths  as  made  Alexander  the  Great  a  descendant  of  Jupiter 
Amnion,  or  Octavianus  a  descendant  from  Apollo,  as  reported 
by  Suetonius. 

(/')  The  story  of  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
glorifying  him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  is  an  imitation  of  similar 
laudations  of  the  emperors,  notably  Augustus,  which  are  found 
in  goodly  numbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Priene,  Apamea, 
Halicarnassus,  and  elsewhere. 

(1)  The  legend  of  the  worshiping  of  the  infant  Jesus  by  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  is  doubtless  copied  from  the  story  told  by 
Plinius  and  Dio  Cassius  of  the  adoration  of  the  Emperor  Nero 
by  the  Armenian  Magus  Tiridates, 

Quite  naturally,  this  renewed  attack  upon  the  New-Testament 
story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  has  aroused  opposition  in  conserva- 
tive circles.  One  of  the  strongest  antagonists  has  been  Pro- 
fessor Zockler,  of  Greifswald.  who  gives  a  lengthy  reply  in  the 
Beivets  des  Glaubens  (Giitersloh,  No.  ii),  the  substance  of 
which  is  the  following  : 

It  is  already  noteworthy  that  the  author  can  defend  his  posi- 
tion only  by  an  array  of  arguvientiX  ex  silentio  and  by  extra- 
Biblical  parallels.     His  claim  that  even  a  Paul  and  a  John  were 


ignorant  of  ihe  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  is  of  surpassing  bold- 
ness and  is  overwhelmed  by  dozens  of  passages  from  their  wri- 
tings. The  interpretation  of  Galatians  iv.  4  is  clearly  wrong,  and 
tiie  whole  superstructure  is  based  upon  the  a  priori  hyjKjtheses 
that  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  origin  of  Christianity  are  purely 
natural  jihenomena  of  history.  And  these  vagaries  are  called 
"the  certain  results  of  modern  Biblical  criticism  "  !  This  argu- 
mentation and  these  conclusions  of  Soltan  only  show  again  how 
purely  subjective  the  modern  destructive  criticism  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  and  how  little  objective  foundation  it  has  for  its  radical 
]x>silions. — Translations  niaiie/or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   SIGNIFICANCE   OF    FAMILIAR 

TOYS. 

'  I  "HE  familiar  toys  with  which  children  play  have  a  long  and 
•*•  honorable  ancestry.  In  past  ages  these  playthings  were 
regarded  as  seriouslj'  as  the  tools  and  weapons  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  man.  More  than  that,  "they  were  often  his  most 
cherished  pos.sessions  ;  they  were  symbols  of  his  religious  aspira- 
tions, factors  in  his  worship,  sometimes  the  very  images  of  the 
gods  themselves."  So  we  are  informed  by  Stewart  Culin,  cura- 
tor of  the  Archeological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  whose  article  on  the  subject  (in  The  Woman' s  Home 
Companion,  December)  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season 
lends  special  timeliness.     He  writes: 

"What  a  very  ordinary  and  amusing  toy  is  a  jumping-jack  ! 
Side  by  side  with  it  in  the  picture  [see  next  page]  is  placed  an 
idol  which  was  made  by  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  They  used 
this  idol  in  their  religious  dances,  swaying  it  to  and  fro.  We  find 
the  same  curious  object  among  the  Indians  of  tiie  Northwest ;  it 
closely  resembles  our  toys,  but  is  employed  as  an  instrument  in 
ceremonies  to  jiropitiate  the  gods 

"A  baby's  rattle  looks  innocent  and  simple  enough  ;  it  seem 
made  just  to  quiet  children  ;  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  sacred  implements  of  worship  that  the  world  knows ! 
When  you  shake  a  tin  rattle  before  a  baby's  eyes  to  make  him 
stop  crying  you  are  doing  just  what  priests  two  thousand  years 
ago  did  when  they  worshiped  their  gods." 

Up  on  the  great  plateau  of  Tibet,  Buddhist  priests  in  strange 
garments  still  shake  a  gruesome  rattle,  made  of  two  human 
skulls  covered  with  parchment,  when  they  want  to  drive  out  evil 
spirits  or  to  call  attention  to  their  prayers.  The  well-known 
child's  "hobby-liorse  "  is  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  a  tpy  horse 
used  by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  their  war-dances,  and  invested 
with  sanctity  by  Ihcir  "medicine  men."     We  quote  further: 

"The 'scissors  '  toy,  made  of  jointed  slats,  is  sold  on  the  streets 
everywhere,  and  when  it  has  a  clown's  bead  which  suddenly 
grows  into  a  long-jacketed  man  it  is  very  funny  But  how 
different  the  first  use  of  this  toy!  Would  you  believe  it,  and 
isn't  it  very  strange,  that  the  ancestor  of  this  toy  was  once 
actually  an  appurtenance  in  Christian  worship?  But  it's  true, 
nevertheless,  such  queer  things  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
about !  Over  in  England  a  thousand  years  ago.  when  the 
monks  wauted  to  help  the  people  understand  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  its  significance,  they  acted  it  all  out  for  their,  in  a  little 
play.  These  were  called  miracles,  and  out  of  them  grew  our 
modern  drama.  In  these  plays  the 'scissors  '  toy  was  used  by 
the  'star-bearer'  to  carry  the  'Star  of  the  East.'  The  Zufii 
Indians  have  precisely  the  same  instrument  to  imitate  lightning 
and  project  the  great  'cosmical  worm  '  in  their  religious  rites." 

Certain  to^'s,  as  everybody  knows,  are  associated  with  certain 
times  of  the  year.  "Top-time"  and  "marble-time"  are  quite 
definite  seasons.  In  China.  Japan,  and  other  Eastern  countries 
the  use  of  toys  at  particular  seasons  can  be  traced  back,  in 
many  cases,  to  religious  festivals.  In  Korea  there  is  a  children's 
festival  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  chief 
plaything  at  that  time  is  an  image  made  of  paper,  weighted 
with  clay  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  immediately  to  resume 
an  upright  position  if  laid  on  its  side.  This  image,  which  is 
called  the  "O-tok-i,"  or  "Upright  Standing  One,"  is  a  survival 
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THE  JUMPING  JACK  SEEN  IN  OUR 
lldDERN  NURSERIE— A  PALHABLK 
IMITATION  OF  THE  CENTL'RIES-OLD 
Jl'MPING-JACK. 


A  NEW  ZEALAND 
JLMPING-JACK  OK 
KELIGIOCS  SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 


THE  "  SCISSORS"  TOY  AS  SOLD  ON 
THE  STREETS    lO-DAY. 


I  HE   "SCISSORS"  TOY    USED  A    THOUSAND 
YEARS  AGO  IX  CHRISTIAN  CELEBRATIONS. 


of  an  ancient  deity,  worshiped  in  the  days  before  Buddhism 
came  into  being.  Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  our  own 
Christmas  season  and  of  the  Christmas-tree,  which  is  its  most 
spectacular  feature,  Mr.  Culin  says; 

"  Most  of  us-  know  that  the  tree  conies  to  us  direct  from  Ger- 
many. And  we  know  of  the  tree-worship  of  the  Druids  which 
obtained  in  England  and  France,  and  which  probably  had  some 
influence  on  the  later  use  of  the  tree  in  the  Christian  festival. 
But  we  do  not  all  know  that  a  similar  festival  with  the  tree  as  a 
crowning  feature  is  observed  among  many  heathen  nations,  and 
tha't  it  comes  from  sun-worship,  which  is  older  than  history. 
The  revival  of  the  sun  after  the  winter  solstice  has  ever  been  the 
subject  of  rejoicing,  and  of  celebration  by  ceremonies  which 
represent  the  new  light  brought  back  to  the  world.  Our  tree, 
with  its  small  candles,  its  gilded  knick-knacks  and  toys  for  the 
children,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  this  old  festival  in  honor  of 
the  sun. 

"  Traces  of  it  exist  in  Iceland,  where  the  '  service-tree  '  is  found 
adorned  with  burning  lights  during  Christmas  night.  The 
English  yule-log  is  a  faint  survival  of  this  festival.  But  it  is 
beyond  these  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  back  further 
even  than  the  Druid  mysteries  of  the  Gallic  forests.  It  is  to 
China,  that  home  of  all  wonders  and  of  all  historj'.  It  has  been 
shown  that  as  long  ago  as  247  b.c.  a  tree  with  a  hundred  lamps 
and  flowers  was  placed  on  the  steps  of  the  audience-hall.  This 
appears  again  in  the  records  of  Princess  Yang,  who  lived  713-755 
A.U.,  and  who  caused  a  hundred-lamp  tree  eighty  feet  high  to  be 
erected  on  a  mountain.  It  was  lighted  during  New  Year's 
night,  and  the  illumination  was  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
eclipsing  the  light  of  the  moon.  This  candle-tree  is  no  longer 
lighted  in  China,  being  replaced  by  an  unusual  number  of 
lanterns,  which  are  hung  everywhere.  A  suggestion  of  the  tree, 
however,  still  survives  in  Japan.  At  the  New  Year  two  ever- 
green-trees are  placed  without,  on  either  side  of  the  door.  Their 
tops  are  tied  together  ^vith  the  sacred  band  of  straw,  and  vari- 
ous objects,  dried  lobsters  and  oranges,  are  fastened  to  their 
branches." 

These  curious  analogies  between  the  toys  of  nations  so  widely 
separated  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Culin  as  a  new  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  human  race.     He  concludes : 

"There  is  a  kinship  and  fellowship  in  man  which  science 
more  and  more  reveals.  The  result  of  our  studies  and  collections 
is  not,  as  many  naturally  suppose,  from  the  strange  and  pecul- 
iar objects   we   bring   together  in  our  museums,   to  show  how 


unlike  man  is,  how  his  choicest  intellectual  and  artistic  triumphs 
are  but  the  products  of  low  and  debasing  superstitions,  but 
rather  to  tell  the  story  of  his  great  struggle  with  nature,  to  reveal 
his  history  from  the  time  when  he  regarded  the  beasts  as  his 
fellows,  and  propitiated  the  mighty  powers  of  nature  which  have 
now  become  his  servants. 

•'The  children  who  dance  around  a  Christmas-tree  do  so  be- 
cause hundreds  of  years  ago  strange  men  in  strange  garments 
.worshiped  around  a  tree  in  an  English  forest.  In  their  own 
groping,  but  honest,  way  they  were  feeling  after  God.  In  other 
countries  of  the  Far  East  the  little  children  with  almond  eyes 
and  queer,  long  smocks  place  small  tree-like  objects  on  an  altar 
and  burn  candles  to  a  strange  Chinese  being.  They,  too,  are 
worshiping  the  great  Father  of  all." 

THE   OLDEST   LAW-BOOK   IN   THE  WORLD. 

WHAT  is  characterized  as  a  law-code  throwing  more  light 
on  Babylonian  culture  than  that  thrown  by  any  pre- 
viously discovered  document — "the  oldest  in  the  history  of  insti- 
tutions, and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
human  civilization  " — has  been  unearthed  in  Persia  by  an  expe- 
dition of  French  archeologists.  The  text  of  the  code  was  found 
transcribed  on  a  diorite  column,  2.25  meters  in  height,  in  the 
ruins  of  Susa.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  column  is  a  picture  of 
Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon  about  2300  B.C.  This  code  is  there- 
fore many  hundred  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  code,  and  it  was 
probablj'  brought  to  the  Persian  capital  with  other  trophies  and 
booty.     Says  The  Imiependent : 

"The  history  of  early  law  will  have  to  be  rewritten.  Moses 
can  no  longer  stand  as  the  oldest  known  lawgiver.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  charge  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  legisla- 
tion too  minute  and  elaborate  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Exo- 
dus. A  Babylonian  law  code  has  been  dug  up  in  Persia  nearly 
a  thousand  years  older  than  Moses.  We  can  anticipate  the 
delight  of  Sayce  and  Hommel  in  their  attacks  on  the  critics. 

"  Hammurabi  was  king  of  Babylon  about  2300  B.C.  He  is  the 
'  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar, '  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
who  led  the  confederate  army  that  captured  the  cities  of  the 
pHin  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek.  He  established 
a  great  Semitic  empire  and  made  Babylon  its  capital  and  Marduk 
its  chief  god.  His  empire  covered  all  the  known  East,  from 
Elam,  or  Persia,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

"During  the  last  ten  years  M.  de  Morgan  has  been  employed 
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by  the  French  Governmeni  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Susa,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Elam.  This  was  'Shushan.  the  palace'  of 
Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Hook  of  Esther  ;  where  Nehemiah 
was  cup-bearer  to  the  king,  and  here  after  the  accession  of 
Cyrus  the  Achemenian  kings  of  Persia  held  their  winter  court, 
and  their  summer  court  at  Persepolis,  whose  columns  have  been 
the  admiration  of  travelers  and  the  reputed  abode  of  jinns  and 
afrites,  where  was  the  throne  of  Jemshid,  and  where 

unnumbered  rubies  burn 
Beneath  the  pillars  of  Chilminar." 

The  text  of  this  rare  find  is  already  published  in  Paris  and  is 
in  course  of  translation  into  German.  It  is  elucidated  by  V. 
Scheil,  a  French  Assyriologist  and  professor  at  the  Ecole  de 
Hautes  Etudes  in  Paris.  Fragments  of  this  Hammurabi  code 
have  been  known  to  exist  for  hundreds  of  years.  Portions  were 
found  in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  (650  H.c.).and  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  In  addition  to  introductory 
statements,  the  inscriptions  contain  some  three  hundred  para- 
graphs, each  of  which  begins  with  the  word  "If,"  just  as  Draco's 
laws  opened  with  the  word  dea//6c.  A  summary  of  these  enact- 
ments of  Abraham's  contemporary  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
We  glean  the  following  : 

Legal  cases  were  tried  before  a  court  of  judges,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  a  president.  The  facts  in  the  case  were  learned 
through  witnesses  and  written  documents.  The  care  taken  in 
this  regard  is  evident  from  the  following  example  :  "If  anybody 
has  bought  or  received  as  a  deposit  silver,  or  gold,  or  a  male 
slave  or  a  female  slave,  or  a  steer,  or  a  sheep,  or  an  ass,  or  any- 
thing else  from  a  free  man  or  a  slave  without  witnesses  or  written 
documents,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  thief  and  shall  be  killed." 

In  some  cases  there  was  even  an  appeal  to  divine  judgment. 
The  accused  was  compelled  to  go  down  into  a  stream  of  water, 
and  "  if  the  river  seized  him  "  he  was  guilty  ;  but  "  if  he  remained 
in  good  health,"  he  was  innocent.  In  this  way  those  charged 
with  witchcraft  and  women  accused  of  infidelity,  but  not  caught 
in  the  act,  were  tried. 

The  punishments  inflicted  were  severe.  ■  Death  was  the  penalty 
for  witchcraft  or  for  false  oath  in  capital  cases,  or  for  robbing  a 
temple  or  royal  possessions.  Any  person  who  permitted  a  slave 
to  escape,  or  harbored  an  escaped  slave,  was  punished  by  death, 
as  was  an  official  who  failed  to  attend  to  his  duties  himself  but 
intrusted  these  to  a  substitute.  The  death  penalty  was  inflicted 
either  by  fire,  or  drowning,  or  impaling.  The  first  method  was 
applied  in  the  case  of  those  who  during  a  fire  had  stolen  goods. 
Drinking-places  were  seemingly  as  much  in  discredit  at  that  age 
as  they  are  now.  We  learn  that  such  places  were  generally  kept 
by  women  and  that  they  were  headquarters  for  dangerous  politi- 
cal agitations.  The  code  declares  that  if  the  landlady  failed  to 
report  dangerous  inmates  to  the  authorities,  she  was  to  die.  A 
priestess  was  not  allowed  to  enter  such  a  drinking-place  under 
penalty  of  death.  Death  by  drowning  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  an  adulteress,  "unless  the  husband  grants  his  wife  her  life 
and  the  king  does  the  same  to  his  servant."  Crimes  of  a  less 
serious  character  were  sometimes  followed  by  loss  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  it  being  the  rule  to  cut  off  that  member  which 
had  been  guilty  of  the  offense.  In  this  way  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter or  adopted  son  who  said  to  his  foster-father  and  mother  that 
they  were  not  his  parents  should  lose  his  or  her  tongue. 

In  general  the  Old-Testament  principle  of  an  "eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth "  is  consistently  carried  out  in  this 
Babylonian  code.  Among  other  things  it  says :  "  If  a  man  knock 
out  the  eye  of  a  freeman,  his  own  eye  shall  be  forfeited.  If  he 
break  one  of  the  members  of  a  man,  his  own  member  shall  be 
removed."  But  this  rule  applied  only  in  the  case  of  freemen.  If 
the  suffering  party  were  a  slave,  a  payment  of  money  could 
make  good  the  wrong ;  the  same  was  true  of  a  freedman.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  inferior  struck  a  superior,  he  was  punished 
with  fifty  lashes,  and  if  he  was  a  slave  his  ear  was  cut  off.  The 
/ex  talionis  was  carried  so  far  that  if  a  surgeon  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  performing  an  operation,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  pay. 
If  the  patient  died  under  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  the  latter  lost 
his  hands,  in  case  the  patient  was  a  free  man.  If  a  slave  died 
under  his  hand,  he  must  buy  another.  In  case  a  builder  made  a 
failure  of  a  structure  he  was  also  punished  with  death.     Whether 


imprisonment  was  one  method  of  punishing  wrongdoers  does 
not  apjwar,  but  evidently  if  at  all  applied  it  was  of  compara- 
tively small  im|x>rtance.  Money  fines  were,  however,  very 
common,  and  were  projKjrtionate  to  the  wrong  done.  lie  who 
falsely  claimed  that  another  was  intlebted,  to  him  must  pay  one- 
third  of  a  mina.  Freemen  fighting  were  fined  one  mina.  Theft 
of  an  animal  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  thirty  times  its  value. 

Hammurabi  was  much  concerned  for  the  safety  <.f  his  high- 
ways. A  robber  who  attacked  a  person  on  the  public  road  was 
killed,  or  if  he  could  not  be  found,  then  the  community  in  which 
the  crime  had  taken  place  was  fined  a  mina,  in  case  the  life  of  a 
human  being  had  been  lost.  In  addition  to  these  forms  of  pun- 
ishment, transgressing  officials  could  be  removed  from  oflice  or 
banished  from  the  city  or  the  state.  Some  of  the  paragraphs 
throw  strange  light  on  the  state  ui  sexual  morals  in  that  period. 

Among  other  things,  the  priestesses  and  hierodule  system,  so 
imperfectly  known  from  classical  writers,  are  here  for  the  first 
time  seen  in  their  proper  light.  The  code  closes  with  a  price-list 
for  a  whole  .series  of  services  and  with  a  lengthy  prayer  addressed 
to  the  chief  divinities.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AS   TO    THE    "FIRST    AND    OLDEST    CHURCH" 

IN    AMERICA. 

\  CURIOUS  controversy  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
-^*'  of  the  public  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  churches  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  true  line  of  succession 
from  the  original  church  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  Unitarians  have 
built  and  at  present  are  u^ing  a  meeting-place  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Pilgrims.  Close  by  is  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Third  Church  of  Plymouth,  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
separated  itself  from  the  First  Church.  An  appeal  has  been 
issued  by  the  latter  chvirch  for  money  to  erect  a  new  memorial 
edifice  in  honor  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  Unitarian  church  claims 
to  be  "the  first  democratic,  the  first  distinctly  Congregational 
church  in  New  England  "  ;  while  the  Orthodox  church  asks  for 
recognition  as  the  rightful  successor  of  "the  church  of  Scrooby, 
Leyden.  and  the  Mayjioii'cr  "  and  as  "the  first  and  oldest  church 
in  America." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  and  other  prominent 
Massachusetts  L'nitarians  have  signed  a  circular-letter  protest- 
ing against  the  claims  of  the  Orthodox  "Church  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age."    We  quote  from  this  document  as  follows  : 

"It  is  not  our  purpose  to  antagonize  or  to  discourage  the  build- 
ing in  Plymouth  of  another  memorial  church  to  the  Pilgrims ; 
but  in  view  of  certain  statements  in  the  appeal,  and  of  claims 
made  elsewhere  by  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage,  which  distort 
the  truth  of  history,  we  deem  it  our  duty  as  New  England  men 
to  set  forth  certain  facts,  readily  verifiable,  in  the  interest  of  his- 
toric truth  and  justice 

"It  is  of  record  that  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage  was  organ- 
ized in  iSoi  as 'The  Third  Church  of  Christ  in  Plymouth,'  its 
present  name  having  been  formally  adopted  in  1870.  It  was 
formed  by  a  minority  of  both  church  and  parish,  who  voluntar- 
ily seceded  from  the  First  Church  (the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims), 
leaving  behind  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  combined 
church  and  parish  in  rightful  and  undisputed  possession  of  the 
property,  records,  and  organization. 

"Altho  the  petitioners  to  the  legislature  in  1801  for  incorpora- 
tion as  'The  Third  Church  of  Christ  in  Plymouth  '  stated  as  one 
reason  for  the  secession  that  they  'can  not  conscientiously  unite 
in  public  worship  with  those  from  whom  they  separated,'  Unita- 
rianism  did  not  enter  into  the  incident,  as  is  now  mistakenly 
claimed.  The  First  Church  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  in  recognized  Orthodox  Congregational  fellowship.  It 
did  not  become  Unitarian  until  nearly  a  generation  later,  and 
then  simply  reaffirmed  the  original  Pilgrim  covenant  which  had 
been  displaced  by  the  adoption  of  a  Calvinistic  creed  in  1795." 

The  Boston  Congregationalist  admits  the  correctness  of  these 
facts.  "  There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons, "  it  declares.  "  why 
Congregationalists  should  aid  in  building  a  suitable  memorial  " 
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la  i'.  i.Lii  tliose  reaM)u>.  are  iiu>,cci     i.u  ..u   the  priority  of 

the  L  ..„.^„alii)aal  Church,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  ••i)eri»tluates 
the  fttith  of  the  Pilgrims,  whose  original  members  came  from 
thecljurch  which  the  Pilgrims  brought  with  them  to  this  country." 
The  Boston  Christian  Register  (Unitarian)  comments: 
"Unitarians  can  have  no  proper  objection  and  do  not  object  to 
the  building  of  a  new  house  of  prayer  in  Plymouth,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims.  Those  who  believe  that  they  are 
the  spiritual  heirs  of  the  First  Church,  and  that  there  is  com- 
mitted to  them  a  heritage  of  spiritual  tradition  and  power,  for 
the  administration  of  which  they  are  responsible  to  their  fellow- 
men,  have  a  right  to  take  such  measures  as  they  please  to 
glorify  the  past  and  to  serve  the  present.  In  any  case  by  direct 
descent  both  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congregationalism  in  New 
England  are  related  to  the  churches  ot  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans.  But  neither  of  them  could  properly  make  objection  '\i 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  should  also  build  a  memorial 
in  Plynftjuth,  claiming,  what  is  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  mother  church 
in  England,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  protests  they  really  rep- 
resented her  principles  and  teachings  upon  American  soil.  .  .  . 

"We  should  like  to  see  the  new  church  built  in  Plymouth; 
and  then,  after  it  is  dedicated,  we  should  like  to  see  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  celebrated  by  two  joint  services,  one  to 
be  held  in  the  First  Church,  and  one  in  the  Third  Church,  and 
conducted,  say,  by  Dr.  Hale  and  Dr.  Gordon,  or  any  other  rep- 
resentative men  who  might  be  chosen." 


A  FRENCH  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  MENACE  OF 

DEATH. 

NOVEMBER  I  is"Le  Jour  des  Morts"in  France — the  day 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  the  dead.  Its  recurrence  year 
bv  year  brings  home  the  mystery  of  death  to  even  the  most 
light-hearted,  and  its  somber  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
the  Paris  journals.  "The  thought  of  death,"  observes  Le 
Journal  des  Debats,  "seems  to  he  as  full  of  terror  to  our  nine- 
teenth-century free-thinkers  as  it  was  to  the  devout  religious 
souls  of  past  generations.  Alphonse  Daudet  acknowledged 
t^at  this  thought  poisoned  his  life.  It  haunted  Emile  Zola  ;  and 
Lazarus,  whom  he  depicts  in 'La  Joie  de  Vivre, '  was  a  victim 
of  this  death-horror.  The  works  of  Pierre  Loti  are  full  of  the 
same  spirit.     Maupassant  was  constantly  possessed  by  it." 

M.  Frederic  de  France,  a  Paris  literary  man,  has  asked  a  num- 
ber of  French  celebrities  to  define  something  of  their  feeling 
toward  death,  and  he  publishes  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  La 
Revue.  "Shall  we  believe  with  Mohammed,"  he  asks,  in  a  fore- 
word, "that  immortality  is  certain;  or  shall  we  say  with  Job 
that  'as  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that 
goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more  *  ?  This  is  the 
eternal  problem.  The  thinker  seeks  the  truth  from  Krishna, 
from  Plato,  from  Jesus,  from  Nietzsche  ;  but  neither  the  religious 
teachers  nor  the  philosophers  have  succeeded  in  answering  the 
riddle." 

"Why  shall  I  regret  to  die," replied  M.  Brieux,  the  poet,  when 
he  was  approached  on  this  subject ;  "  for  so  long  as  I  am  not  dead, 
I  shall  hope  to  live.  And  when  I  am  dead  I  shall  not  know  that 
I  am  dead."  M.  Anatole  France  quotes  a  sentiment  of  Euripides. 
"We  cling  to  this  life,"  he  says,  "because  we  know  no  better. 
Let  us  not  be  vainly  agitated  by  lies."  M.  Paul  Adam,  critic 
and  novelist,  declares : 

"I  would  not  regret  to  die  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  relin- 
quishing the  good  things  of  life.  I  have  no  more  confidence, 
however,  in  death  than  I  have  in  life.  .  .  .  Death  does  not  prom- 
ise rest,  unconsciousness  ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  an  absurd  and 
obscure  palingenesis,  of  which  I  am  afraid.  On  earth  I  realize 
that  I  have  to  expect  material  trouble,  incessant  work,  the  hos- 
tility of  friends,  the  calculations  of  those  around  me.  Will  it 
be  worse  in  death?    The  scientists  answer  :  '  Probably. '  " 

M.  Jean  Berthelot.  the  chemist,  thinks  that  we  feel  the  pain  of 


death  most  when  it  summons  us  from  work  unfinished.  "  What 
poet,  painter,  or  sculjitor, "  be  asks,  "would  not  grieve  to  die 
before  his  work  was  completed?"  Louise  Michel,  the  anarchist- 
communist,  says : 

"Under  no  circumstances  would  I  regret  to  die.  because  in  the 
eternal  harmony  of  the  universe  the  being  that  dies,  the  leaf 
that  falls,  the  world  that  disappears,  are  obeying  a  rhythmic  law 
that  we  do  not  understand  as  yet.  ...  At  times  I  have  wished 
to  die,  because  it  is  noble  to  die  for  our  cause,  and  because  death 
is  the  great  propagator  of  ideas." 

Some  of  the  responses  are  of  a  rather  flippant  nature.  E. 
Reyer,  a  prominent  Paris  musician,  prefers  not  to  die  just  yet, 
on  the  ground  that  be  would  have  to  meet  in  the  hereafter  people 
whom  he  had  carefully  avoided  in  this  world.  Edmond  Ilaran- 
court  would  like  to  live  several  centuries  to  watch  developments. 
Henry  Kistemaeckers  thinks  that  dead  people  will  have  one 
blessing  to  be  thankful  for ;  they  will  escape  the  interviewers. 
He  adds: 

"Where  shall  we  find  ourselves  when  we  die?  In  the  land  of 
the  saints  or  of  the  bouris?  In  an  oasis  of  virtue,  or  a  universe 
of  wisdom,  or  a  seventh  heaven?  If  you  will  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Book  of  Buddha  and  the  Koran,  between  the 
utterances  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Pascal,  I  may  be  able  to  say 
whether  I  should  wish  to  die." 

Dmitri  Merejkowski,  the  latest 'biographer  of  Tolstoy,  writes 
in  La  Revtie  Bleue  (Paris)  of  the  great  Russian  writer's  atti- 
tude toward  death.     We  quote  : 

"The  fear  of  death  haunted  Tolstoy  in  his  youth.  The  feeling 
increased  when  he  saw  his  young  brother  Nicolas  die ;  be  be- 
lieved that  he  also  was  consumptive  and  that  his  end  would 
soon  come.  The  thought  of  physical  weakening  and  slow,  on- 
coming death  dominates  some  of  his  bitterest  and  most  despair- 
ing pages.  .  .  .  And  yet  when  he  wrote  last  year  to  the  procura- 
tor of  the  Holy  Synod,  he  spoke  of  his  approaching  death  with 
such  simple  and  noble  spirit  that  we  realize  that  death  has  at 
last  lost  all  its  terrors  for  him." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Prof.  Henrv  Chukchii.L  King  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Oberlin  College  (Congregationalist),  filling'  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows. 

A  NEW  Russian  Orthodox  church,  costing  $140,000,  was  consecrated  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago.  The  inaugural  services  were  conducted  by 
Archbishop  Tikhon,  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  in  North  America  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  were  attended  by  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Mayor  Low,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Huntington,  and  Bishop  Grafton,  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Christian  organizations  in  the  countrj*,  says 
The  Outlook,  is  that  known  as  the  Gideons.  This  society  is  made  up  of 
Christian  traveling  men,  who  wear  a  Gideon  button  as  a  means  of  recogni- 
tion. The  society  had  its  beginning  in  1899  with  twelve  members,  and  now 
numbers  23,000,  with  camps,  as  its  local  branches  are  designated,  in  eigh- 
teen different  States  and  Territories. 

The  Advent  season  in  New  York  was  inaugurated  by  a  great  Episcopal 
revival  on  behalf  of  foreign  missions.  Bishop  Tuttle  of  Missouri,  Bishop 
Capers  of  South  Carolina,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Thetford,  England,  and 
Bishops  Potter,  Garret,  and  Partridge,  of  Kioto,  Japan,  were  among  those 
who  addressed  meetings.  The  success  of  the  crusade,  remarks  The 
Churchman,  "  must  have  quite  fulfilled  the  expectation  of  those  with  whom 
the  plan  originated,  and  certainly  justifies  the  hope  that  this  may  be  an 
annual  experience  of  our  church  life." 

TiiE  statement  (in  our  issue  of  November  i)  that  Leo  Taxil,  a  Paris 
writer  at  one  time  notorious  for  his  pornographic  writings,  "is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jesuit  order,  using  his  literary  talents  to  further  the  cause  of 
religion,"  has  been  called  in  question.  It  appears  that  Taxil,  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  in  1885,  became  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  Jesuite 
de  Robe  Courte,"  i.e.,  a  layman  affiliated  with  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
wrote  several  books  on  religious  subjects,  the  last  of  which,  published  in 
1891,  was  entitled  "La  Corruption  Fin  de  Siecle." 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Littlefield,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Haverhill 
Mass.,  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  new  Socialistic  church,  with  a  cooperative 
department-store  attached.  The  Golden  Rule  is  to  be  the  only  creed,  ane? 
it  is  hoped  that  "  all  the  liberal  and  reforming  interests,  including  the  new 
thought  cults,  ethical  culturists,  socialists,  cooperators,  spiritualists,  trade- 
unionists,  and  others  "may  be  attracted.  "This  project,"  comments  the 
Chicago  Interior,  "seems  to  rest  on  no  very  acute  idea  of  fehe  office  of  relig- 
ion, but  American  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  safe  from  such  a  premise 
to  prophesy  that  it  will  come  to  naught." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 

THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE    IN    VENEZUELA. 

PRESIDENT  CASTRO  seems  destined  to  atfoid  tliu  world 
an  object-lesson,  on  a  most  ambitious  scale,  with  reference 
to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Monroe  Uoctriue.  The  real 
merits  of  the  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  her  creditors  are 
quite  obscured  by  the  greater  question  raised  as  a  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  European 
opinion  is  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
stage  in  its  organic  development.  English  papers  say  the  time 
has  at  last  come  for  the  United  States  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
assumption  of  a  certain  responsibility  for  South  America.  Ger- 
man papers  do  not  enter  into  this  phase  of  the  matter.  The 
relations  of  our  country  to  the  present  complication  are  thus 
defined  by  the  Magdeburger  Zeituiig : 

"President  Castro  has  hitherto  met  all  demands  with  evasions. 
He  has  been  confirmed  in  his  aggravating  demeanor  by  the 
assumption  that  the  United 
States  would  not  tolerate  coer- 
cion by  Germany  and  Britain 
because  of  the  terms  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  The  procrasti- 
nating gentlemen  'has  deceived 
himself  in  tVis  instance.  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  have 
made  satisfactory  explanations 
of  their  intentions  to  Washing- 
ton. Every  anxiety  of  the 
Americans  lest  territorial  ac- 
quisitions in  Venezuela  be  aimed 
at  has  been  soothed.  The  an- 
swer made  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  these  representations  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  was 
madeclearthat  the  United  States 
did  not  regard  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  a  shield  behind  which 
the  minor  American  Powers 
could  protect  themselves  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own 
wrongful  acts.  President  Roose- 
velt was  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  two  Powers  now 
engaged  in  a  naval  demonstra- 
tion against  Venezuela  have  no 
intention  of  acquiring  territory 
and  desire  simply  to  protect  the 
injured  interests  of  their  sub- 
jects. It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  man  like  Roosevelt  does 

not  deem  it  the  business  of  the  Union  to  accord  the  unscru- 
pulous South  American  policy  of  default  the  protection  of  the 
star-spangled  banner. " 

There  will  be  a  movement  in  Europe,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, to  place  the  United  States  in  a  dilemma  through  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  complication 
in  Venezuela.  British  organs  of  opinion  have  for  some  little 
time  past  teemed  with  utterances  on  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  South  American  situation,  which  is  alleged  to  be  aggrava- 
ted by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  A  typical  article  ap- 
peared in  The  New  Liberal  Revieiu  (London)  from  the  pen  of 
W.  B.  Duffield.     This  writer  says : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  one  safe  card  in  American  public 
life  which  a  political  sharper  may  play  in  a  difficulty,  as  it  is  the 
one  appeal  which  the  patriotic  statesman  may  launch  with  con- 
fidence to  rally  public  feeling  to  his  side.  This  ha.s  been  its 
twin-sided  history  since  it  was  first  stated.  ...  It  overshadows 
the  Western  continents,  and  now  threatens  the  future  of  the  very 
republics  on  whose  behalf  it  came  into  being.  The  United 
States  will  admit  no  responsibility  on  their  behalf,  and  yet  claim 
the  right  to  interfere  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 


however  distant  from  themselves  may  be  the  republic  involved, 
and  however  remote  from  their  in'.  "-r  in  dispute. 

This  is,  if  not  a  new.  at  any  rate  a  y  in   interna- 

tional relations  ;  but  it  must  be  faced  by  Europe  as  well  as  by 
South  America.     The  violent   impulse  toward  ion  over- 

seas recently  set  in  motion  among  European  n.i  us  roused 

them  to  a  sense  of  the  immense  significance  of  this  claim  to  uni- 
versal jurisdiction  in  the  New  World  i)ut  forward  by  the  United 
.States.  It  is  indeed  contested  in  its  wider  sense  by  many  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  their  voices  would  be  heard  in 
vain  when  an  Administration  once  seriously  raised  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  a  European  slate." 

The  South  American  republics,  we  are  further  told,  do  not 
relish  every  aspect  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  over  the  Doctrine.  Europe  might  find  an  ally  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  : 

"It  is  suggested  that  the  United  States  might  find  it  necessary 
to  occupy  the  Panama  isthmus  or  seize  other  territory  in  Central 
America.  It  appears,  too,  as  if  Nicaragua,  which  has  denounced 
her  canal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  were  likely  to  give  trou- 
ble in  case  the  latter  Power  de- 
ternunes  to  make  the  canal 
across  her  territory.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  rights  of 
iliese  interesting  'sister  repub- 
lics •  would  not  be  allowed  to  bar 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal. 
The  presence  of  a  strong  armed 
force  of  United  States  troops 
permanently  planted  in  Central 
America  would  hardly  be  agree- 
able to  Mexico,  which  under 
Diaz,  the  nobler  Bismarck  of  the 
New  World,  has  risen  from  the 
ninth  to  the  second  place  among 
American  nations,  where  the 
public  service  is  freer  from  base 
elements  and  the '  spoils  '  system 
than  in  any  other  American 
state,  and  where  harbors,  rail- 
ways, and  factories  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic.  Mexico  can 
never  forget  the  aggressions  of 
Polk  and  his  Jingo  supporters, 
and  would  prove  a  valuable  ally 
to  any  European  nation  or  co- 
alition of  nations,  which  might 
have  to  face  the  L'nited  States." 


WAR  SCARE 


America  wants  to  scalp  and  burn  Mascag^i  at  the  stake,  bat  can  Italy 
go  to  war  when  Roosevelt  preaches  a  world  peace? 

—Fischielto  (Turin). 


A  more  friendly  view  of  the 
subject  is  taken  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart.,  in  an  article  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  (London).  He  points  out  that  the  Doctrine 
has  a  certain  elasticity  which  compels  the  United  States  to  look 
for  guidance  to  circumstances  as  they  arise  and  to  refrain  from 
committing  itself  to  any  hard-and-fast  rule  of  action: 

"The  Doctrine  is  a  living  power  because  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Gov-..jment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  party  divisions,  for  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury. Since  it  is  not  a  formula  to  be  construed  according  to  its 
literal  terms  like  a  statute  or  a  convention,  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  application  should  be  limited  to  precisely  similar  facts. 
The  question  in  every  case  is  not  whether  the  facts  fall  within 
Monroe's  words,  or  the  words  of  any  later  President  or  Secretary 
of  State,  but  whether  tliey  are  within  the  spirit  and  the  general 
purpose  of  the  policy  to  which  Monroe's  message  first  gave  an 
authentic  shape.  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  could  not 
foresee,  for  example,  the  making  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  But  they  would  probably  have  held,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  principles,  that  such  a  canal,  if  made,  ought 
to  be  free  from  the  control  of  any  European  Power.  As  a  set-off 
to  the  complete  freedom  of  action  which  the  United  States — 
wisely,  so  far  as  I  may  venture  on  an  opinion — thought  fit  to 
reserve,  the  United  States,  like  any  other  independent  Povrer, 
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iuu«t  act  on  itiiuwn  view  of  tiutiunal  ixjlity.  wlieuevcr  it  doc!> 
«ct.  <a  it*  own  risk.  Tbii*  i-.  fully  realized  by  President 
koo*evelt." 

French  opinion  continues  to  be  dispassionate  and  detached, 
the  Temps  (Paris)  adhering  to  its  view  that  it  will  require  great 
hrmness  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
keep  Germany  within  liniits.  p-inally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Venezuela  does  not  accept  theclaims  of  her  European  credi- 
tors at  their  face  value.  The  German  railway  indebtedness  is 
the  outcome  of  expenses  incurred  partly  as  a  result  of  illegiti- 
mate insurrectionary  operations  in  which  the  European  creditors 
allowed  themselves  to  become  involved.  Such  is  Castro's  claim. 
He  professes  to  be  willing  to  submit  the  whole  matter  of  the 
English  and  German  claims  to  a  (Venezuelan)  commission.  The 
troublesome  railway  runs  from  Caracas  to  Valencia,  and  some 
$16,000,000  was  spent  on  it,  altho  its  length  is  only  110  miles. 
Two  German  banks  loaned,  or  claim  to  have  loaned,  $10,000,000 
to  the  Government,  but  this  transaction  Castro  refuses  to  recog- 
nize as  a  legitimate  one.  The  claims  of  the  English  creditors 
are  partly  for  their  investments  and  partly  for  unpaid  indemni- 
ties. As  regards  them  the  Venezuelan  Government  makes  the 
point  that  Great  Britain  has  always  refused  to  collect  South 
American  investment  claims  by  force,  and  has  warned  her  sub- 
jects that  such  investments  must  be  made  at  their  own  risk. 
This  policy  was  applied  in  Argentina,  according  to  Castro,  and 
it  should  be  applied  in  Venezuela.  Castro  professes  willingness 
to  pay  any  indemnities  to  British  subjects  that  may  be  awarded 
by  the  Venezuelan  courts.  The  European  creditors,  however, 
do  not  trust  the  Venezuelan  courts.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
LiTEKAKY  Digest. 


REASSEMBLY   OF   THE    ITALIAN    PARLIAMENT. 

THE  reassembly  of  the  Italian  parliament  has  brought  the 
"Southern  question  "  to  an  acute  stage.  This  question, 
stated  briefly,  arises  from  the  depression  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
peninsula.  Baron  Sonnino,  who  leads  the  opposition  in  Italy, 
decries  the  ministerial  policy  of  public  works' as  a  means  of 
relief.  He  urges  reduction  of  the  land  tax,  of  the  interest  on 
Southern  mortgages,  and  of  rents.  He  attributes  the  depression 
largely  to  laws  which,  altho  they,  work  well  in  the  North,  are  not 
adapted  to  conditions  elsewhere.  In  analyzing  Southern  depres- 
sion, he  attributes  it  to  destruction  of  the  vineyards,  overpro- 
duction of  the  olive,  and  usury.  The  Giornale  iV  Italia  (Rome) 
supports  these  views  warmly.  It  says  the  Zanardelli  ministry  is 
ruining  the  land  by  catering  to  the  Socialist  vote.  Dangerous 
Socialistic  legislation  is  to  be  looked  for  now  that  parliament  is 
again  in  session.  Instead  of  wasting  the  public  money  on 
aqueducts  and  an  unnecessary  railroad,  the  Government  should 
try  to  bring  the  neglected  estates  of  the  South  into  cultivation. 

These  views  are  combated  with  energy  by  the  ministerial 
Tribiina  (Rome).  It  points  out  that  the  masses  want  work.  In 
order  to  get  it  they  are  emigrating  to  the  United  States  and 
South  America.  The  Government  must  make  _'  -iles  an  indus- 
trial center,  give  it  better  railway  connection  with  Rome,  expand 
the  aqueduct  system,  and  infuse  energ\-into  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  wage-earners.  The  Government  is  not  catering  to  the 
Socialists.  It  has  even  alienated  .some  of  them  by  stern  repres- 
sion of  labor  disturbances.  Thus  rages  the  debate,  and  the 
jfournal  des  Debats  (Paris)  is  prompted  by  it  to  consider  the 
prospects  in  the  Italian  parliament: 

"It  is  natural  that  the  ministerial  question  should  chiefly  pre- 
occupy the  parliamentary  world.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  compu- 
ting the  chances  of  the  Zauardelli-Giolitti  cabinet.  This  ministry 
— the  first  of  the  present  reign,  since  the  King  was  pleased  to 
retain  his  father's  cabinet — rests  upon  a  very  democratic  basis. 
Altho  no  Socialist  is  actually  a  member  of  it,  it  relies  upon  the 


extreme  left  for  Us  exiMteiice.  Such  a  combination  must  occa- 
sionally face  serious  embarrassments.  If  it  offends  the  Social- 
ists, it  runs  the  risk  of  being  abandoned  by  them  and  thus  find- 
ing itself  in  a  minority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  then, 
too  many  concessions,  it  may  arouse  anxiety  in  its  right  wing 
and  furnish  new  arguments  to  the  opposition.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity under  which  Messrs.  Zanardelli  and  Giolitti  labor,  of  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  balances  that  is  not  unattended  by  peril." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  the  Paris  paper  refers  to  recent  dis- 
turbances at  Candela  and  Giarratana,  which  were  put  down 
"with  .some  effusion  of  blood."  Thereupon  the  Socialist  press 
attacked  the  Government  for  its  "  massacre  of  the  people  " : 

"Was  this  a  signal  for  a  rupture  between  the  Socialists  and 
the  ministry?  The  friends  of  the  latter  were  soon  reassured. 
The  tempest  subsided.  The  Socialists  must  know  that  the 
present  Government,  even  if  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, represents  the  least  of  two  evils  from  their  point  of  view. 
Not  only  is  Signer  Zanardelli  a  convinced  Liberal  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  his  second,  Signor  Giolitti,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 
repeatedly  shown  tendencies  so  democratic  that  it  would  be 
almost  license  in  the  Socialists  to  ask  him  to  go  further." 

There  is  another  side  to  the  character  of  Signor  Giolitti,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  plainly  put  by  the  London  Times: 

"The  serious  dangers  to  which  the  ministry  was  exposed  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence  was  the  revolt  of  the  Socialists, 
-■and  Signor  Giolitti,  who  owes  his  place  to  their  support,  has 
used  it  with  incomparable  dexterity  to  tame  them.  Their  party 
is  disorganized  and  broken  up  in  the  chamber,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  has  taught  their  followers  in  the  country,  by  the 
unhesitating  use  both  of  legal  and  of  'extra-legal '  methods,  that 
he  means  to  preserve  public  order.  He  understands  .  .  ,  the 
limitations  of  Liberalism,  as  Liberalism  is  held  by  his  brother 
deputies.  They  agree  in  practise,  if  not  in  theory,  with  Cosimo 
de  Medici  that  states  are  not  to  be  governed  by 'paternosters, ' 
and  they  are  ready  to  support  a  strong  ruler  who 'gets  things 
done  without  fuss, '  even  if  he  boldly  tramples  on  their  pet  prin- 
ciples when  these  happen  to  stand  in  bis  way. " — Translations 
made  for  The  Li  tekakv  Digest. 


THE   MOVEMENT   FOR    HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

THERE  exists  what  is  known  as  a  "party  of  independence  " 
in  Hungarj-.  Its  nominal  leader  is  Francis  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  famous  national  leader.  The  present  aim  of  the  inde- 
pendence party  is  said  to  be  to  "drive  "  Francis  Joseph  to  abdi- 
cate as  King  of  Hungary.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  for  Francis 
Joseph — who  is  called  "  the  King  "  in  Hungary — has  won  and 
retained  great  personal  popularity.  However,  the  monarch  has 
been  the  object  of  much  virulent  attack  from  the  independence 
part}'  and  its  organs  of  late.  This  led  Maurus  Jokai,  the  aged 
Hungarian  writer,  to  publish  a  spirited  defense  of  the  King  in 
the  Magyar  Aetnzet.  Jokai  implored  the  party  of  independence 
to  cease  its  "unholy  conduct."  He  also  urged  the  King  to  come 
and  live  in  Hungary.  The  effect  of  Jokai' s  manifesto  has  not 
been  marked.  The  situation  has  grown  so  strained,  in  fact,  that 
the  Hungarian  Premier,  Kolomau  Szell,  who  holds  office  chiefly 
through  the  support  of  the  "Liberal"  party,  has  said  in  the 
Politische  Correspondenz  (Vienna)  that  he  will  dissolve  parlia- 
ment if  matters  do  not  mend.  The  aggressive  Magyars  accuse 
Mr.  Szell  of  showing  too  much  sympathy  with  Austria,  for  the 
sake  of  currying  favor  with  Francis  Joseph.  But  the  Independ- 
aiice  Beige  (Brussels)  thinks  this  idea  absurd: 

"The  King,  who  does  his  duty  as  a  sovereign  very  conscien- 
tiously, even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  his  health  and  peace  of 
mind,  has  always  had  the  interests  of  Hungary  at  heart.  He 
has  show'n  that  scores  of  times.  Invested  with  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Austria,  and  sovereign  of  two 
countries  united  under  his  sway,  Francis  Joseph  would  never 
show  one  any  preference  over  the  other,   or  favor  one  at  the 
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expense  of  the  other.  To  him  Hungariau  uuerest.satid  A;i.->triaii 
interests  are  blended  in  the  common  interests  (»f  tin-  mimarchv 
as  a  whole. " 

The  Hungarian  i>arty  of  independence  deceives  itself  if  it 
thinks  the  country  wants  to  terminate  its  relations  with  Austria, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  observer.  And  The  Sfiectator  (London) 
points  out  the  great  unifying  influence  of  the  dynasty  of  which 
Francis  Joseph  is  the  head  : 

"That  strange  but  historical  nexus,  tlie  Hapsburg  authority, 
holds  forty  millions  of  Europeans  in  quiet  and  safety,  and  allows 
time  for  civilization  to  penetrate  deeply  into  populations  which 
have  scarcely  yet  imbibed  it  fully,  and  are  liable  if  the  witlies 
are  once  broken  to  lose  it  altogether  in  a  long  spasm  of  confused 
war.  So  long  as  that  bond  endures,  Austria,  with  its  multitudes 
of  potential  soldiers,  can  hardly  be  attacked  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
vhile  Constantinople  remains  in  powerless  hands,  it  can,  and  to 
all  appearance  will,  remain  non-aggressive.  The  governing 
house,  tho  once  furiously  ambitious,  has  been  taught  wisdom  by 
misfortunes.  It  has  receded  from  Italy;  it  has  withdrawn  from 
Germany  ;  and  it  is  afraid  if  it  pushes  too  hard  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  of  having,  with  half  its  own  population  Slav,  to  face 
the  gigantic  Slavic  Power.  It  sits  therefore  in  quiet,  content 
with  vast  dominion,  and  intent  rather  on  elevating  its  position 
through  the  prosperity  of  its  many  subjects  than  on  adding  to 
possessions  already  too  numerous  and  too  varied  for  its  states- 
men's governing  skill.  Of  that  quiescence  the  strength  of 
Hungary  under  her  Magyar  rulers,  the  condition  of  which  is  her 
unitv,  is  one  great,  perhaps  even  the  principal,  guaranty.  The 
Magyars  never  did  want  Italy  ;  they  dread  the  very  idea  of  more 
German  subjects  ;  and  they  are  so  adverse  to  the  acquisition  of 
more  Slav  territory  that  they  protested  bitterly,  tho  uselessly,  in 
1875,  against  the  absorption  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  into  the 
Hapsburg  dominion.  If  they  cease  to  weigh  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, one  great  fetter  on  dangerous  ambitions  will  be  released, 
and  the  Austrian  empire  will  either  become  an  active  Power,  or, 
more  probably,  be  partitioned  between  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Russia.  The  confusion  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  misery 
would  be  something  horrible. " —  Translations  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   KRUPP   SCANDAL. 

FREDERICK  ALFRED  KRUPP,  of  Essen.  Germany,  head 
of  the  famous  gun,  armor-plate,  and  steel  works,  died  sud- 
denly under  sensational  circumstances  on  November  22.  There 
were  vague  reports  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  impelled 
thereto  by  charges  in  some  Socialist  papers  with  reference  to  his 
life  on  the  island  of  Capri.  Emperor  William  attended  the 
funeral  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  denounce  not  only 
"these  infamous  slanders  "  but  the  whole  Socialist  movement  in 
Germany.  The  physician's  statements  show  that  Ik-rr  Krupp 
died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

The  great  steel  magnate  was  only  forty-nine  years  old.  He 
was  the  wealthiest  German  subject  of  his  day,  it  is  said,  and 
eniploved  about  40,000  people.     We  quote  the  London  Times  : 

"He  was  the  only  son  of  Alfred  Krupp,  who.->e  father.  Fried- 
rich  Krupp,  initiated  on  a  very  small 
scale  at  Essen  the  industrial  enterprise 
which  is  now  understood  to  be  the  great- 
est in  the  world  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate firm.  The  works  of  the  small  iron 
foundry  which  Friedrich  Krupp  estab- 
lished in  the  early  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  driven  by  water-power;  his 
business  never  became  extensive,  and 
had  to  cope  with  constant  financial  and  ^ 
other  difficulties  for  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  reputation  of  Krupp. 
which  now  fills  the  world,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  a  block 
of  steel  which  the  firm  showed  at  the 
Loudon  Exhibition  of  1S51.  It  was  the 
rapid  growth  of  Prussia  into  a  military 
Power  of   the  first  rank,    however,  fol- 
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loweil  by  the  unincaiion  of  Germany  and  the  con.scquent  '^reatioa 
of  the  vast  German  army,  which  gave  the  firm  its  great  opportu- 
nity, and  ultimately  its  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  artillery  and  ammunition.  Other  Powers,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  eventually  in  Asia  and  on  tlie  American  con- 
tinent, followed  the  German  example  111  theirattenipts  to  j>€rfe<;t 
llieir  armaments,  and  Krupp  received  a  great  part  of  their  orders. 
'I'he  business  repre- 
scntatioD  of  the 
great  firm  was  ex- 
tended throughout 
tiie  world  and  as- 
sumed the  dimen- 
sion of  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  a 
Government.  Mean- 
while the  town  of 
Essen  developed 
and  expanded  with 
the  fortunes  of  the 
firm,  and  its  popu- 
lation rose  during 
the  last  fifty  years 
from  10.000  to  100,- 
000.  The  cottage 
in  which  the  original 
founder  of  the  firm 
lived  is  still  pre 
served  ;  but  Alfred 
Krupp,  his  imme- 
diate successor, 
erected  a  number  of 
villas  close  to  the 
works  and  himself 
lived  in  one  of  them, 
surrounded  by  the  residences  of  his  managers.  He  ultimately 
acquired  an  estate  near  Essen,  on  which  he  built  the  palatial 
Villa  Hiigel." 

Essen  is  famous  among  manufacturing  towns  for  the  social 
experiments  conducted  there  by  the  Krupps  with  a  view  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  work-people.  This  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  been  directly  responsible  for  the  scandal  to  which 
Herr  Krupp  fell  a  victim,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  down  upon 
him  the  ire  of  the  Socialists.  They  are  accused  of  hating  him 
because  his  philanthropy  defeated  their  cause  in  Essen  and 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  convert  the  Krupp  people  into 
.Socialists.  But  the  Socialist  press  of  Germany  laughs  this  idea 
to  scorn.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  Italian 
Socialist  paper, the  Propaganda  (Naples),  began,  some  mouths 
ago,  to  make  serious  allegations  against  Herr  Krupp.  It  seems 
that  the  late  magnate  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  island  of 
Capri,  so  memorable  as  llie  scene  of  the  worst  iniquities  of 
Tiberius.  Indeed,  if  the  Italian  paper  is  to  be  heeded,  Herr 
Krupp  and  Tiberius  must  inevitably  evoke  associated  ideas,  so 
far  as  the  island  of  Capri  is  concerned.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  Goji'ia  (Milan),  a  sheet  of  extraordinary  reputation, 
and  there  was  a:i   attempt  to  obtain  money  from  the  German 

gunmaker  by  showing  him  certain  pho- 
tographs. But  Herr  Krupp  treated  his 
would-be  blackmailers  with  contempt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
great  German  Socialist  organ  Voricdrts 
(Berlin^  came  into  the  case.  This  daily 
printed  an  article  headed  "  Krupp  on 
Capri,"  which  purported  to  be  an  expo- 
sure of  an  uncompromisingly  sensational 
kind.  Herr  Krupp.  who  cared  nothing, 
we  are  told,  for  irresponsible  Italian  cal- 
umny, was  overwhelmed  by  this  blow 
from  a  German  source,  and  never  ral- 
lied from  the  shock.  The  catastrophe 
brought  Emperor  William  himself  upon 
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tb«  iccne.     He  h<td  been  a  warm  iriend  and  inure  than  once  the 
'■  the  dead  man.    He  was  carried  away  by  Iiis  indigniition 
■■•''::trded  as  an  infamous  calumny.     Not  only  did  he 
^s  send  telegrams  of  condolence,  warmly  worded, 
to  the  widow,  not  only  did  William  II.  attend  the   funeral,  but 
be  expressed  his  feelings  in  the  most  sensational  of  his  many 
'     s.     He  would  "hold  the  shield  of  the  German 
i     ..  -imily  and  the  memory  of  the  dead."     There 

had  happened  in  (Germany  "a  thing  so  infamous  and  degrading 
that  it  made  every  heart  tremble  and  had  driven  the  blood  to 
the  cheek  of  every  (Jerman  patriot  at  thouj^ht  of  tlie  outrage 
perpetrated  upon  the  whole  people."  The  Emperor  concluded 
with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Krupp  employees  gathered  about 
him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  or  the  movement  re- 
sponsible for  "this  deed,  which,  in  its  consequences,  is  nothing 
but  murder." 

The  etYect  of  all  this  upon  public  opinion  in  Germany  has  been 
prodigious.  A  furious  debate  has  arisen  among  the  newspapers, 
the  Conservative  and  Liberal  sheets  generally  denouncing  the 
Socialist  organs,  while  the  latter  retort  with  spirit.  The 
Voni'iir/s  is  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  uproar  it  has  raised  and 
the  legal  measures  which  may  be  taken  against  it.  It  even 
renews  the  allegations  that  led  to  the  whole  affair,  and  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "William  II.  against  the  Vorwarls"  it  alludes  to 
the  Emperor  with  a  boldness  quite  unprecedented  in  a  news- 
paper "  made  in  Germany  "  : 

"Legal  measures  against  the  Voriudrts  are  in  prospect.  The 
truth  has  still  to  be  established.  Yet  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
process  the  Emperor  takes  it  upon  himself  to  vouch  for  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  upon  his  own  responsibility  by  insisting  upon  the 
falsity  and  the  baseness  of  our  allegations.  The  law  is  above 
every  one,  even  above  the  Emperor.  The  independence  of  the 
statutes  is  the  life  of  any  state.  Is  it  allowable  for  the  wearer 
of  the  crown  to  pass  judgment  before  even  the  beginning  of  an 
action,  thus   placing  the  courts  of   law  in  tlie  painful  position 
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efther  of  contradicting  the  imperial  word  or  of  inviting  the 
invidious  comment  that  their  judgment  was  swayed  by  the 
imperial  opinion? " 

Nor  does  the  Socialist  organ  stop  here.  It  republishes  the 
many  denunciations  of  the  Socialists  in  which  Emperor  William 
has  permitted  himself  to  indulge  since  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Bitter  indeed  are  the  comments  of  the  Vorwdrts  upon  the 
imperial  utterances,  but  they  are  less  bitter  than  the  comments 
of  those  papers  which  side  with  the  Emperor.  The  Berlin  Post, 
said  to  have  been  subsidized  by  the  Krupps,  speaks  of  "the  base 
class  hatred  "  of  which  the  steel  magnate  was  "the  lamentable 
victim."  It  refers  to  "the  devilish  wickedness  that  spared  not 
even  the  tomb"  as  well  as  to  "our  Emperor  who  so  magnificently 
came  forward."    The  most  temperate  and  reasonable  utterance 


is  that  of  the  democratic  Frankjiirter  Zeitiing,  which  goes  at 
some  length  into  the  details  of  Herr  Krupp's  life  at  Capri,  and 
concludes  that  he  wiiis  egrcgitjusly  slandered  : 

"The  most  .searching  investigations  at  Capri  establish  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Herr  Krupp  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
l>ands  of  blackmailers  with  which  Italy  swarms.  .  .  .  F"or  the 
past  four  years  llerr   Krupjj  regularly  spent   the   winter   moiAljs 
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Tlie  old  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  crow  is  illustrated  in  the  strike  situa- 
tion. —Fischietto  (Turin;. 

in  Capri.  He  lived  there  at  the  Hotel  Quisisana,  kept  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Capri,  whom  he  often  invited  for  the  sum- 
mer to  Essen.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Capri  took  their 
dinner  with  him  daily.  The  fine  red  and  white  wines  of  Capri 
flowed  freely.  Jest  and  song  often  whiled  away  the  hours  in  the 
Krupp  apartments  until  far  into  the  night.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  Herr  Krupp  and  his  friends  to  indulge  in  the  orgies  hinted  at 
by  the  scurrilous  Italian  sheets— orgies,  however,  which  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  Najiles  and  its  vicinity.  Those  who  know  the 
infamy  of  Neapolitan  blackmailers  will  not  wonder  at  the  exist- 
ence of  photographs  in  which  Herr  Krupp  figures.  Artistic 
reproductions  of  such  orgies  are  not  difficult,  as  photographs  of 
Krupp  may  be  bought  anywhere." 

When  the  Emperor  said  "murder  had  been  committed"  he 
"spoke  strongly,"  says  the  Rheinische  Courier,  but  "not  too 
strongly."  The  Emperor's  "stern  words  at  Essen "  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Krupp  work-people,  observes  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichien^  "  but  they  are  really  an-  accusation  against  all  who 
are  guilty  of  supporting  the  Socialist  system  of  terror  in  Ger- 
many." This  is  the  view  of  practically  the  entire  anti-Socialist 
press  of  Germany.  The  Paris  Figaro  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  judgment  must  be  su.spended  in  regard  to  Herr  Krupp  until 
the  whole  truth  is  known.  It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that 
"the  cannon  king  "  left  no  male  heir.  His  vast  properties  go  in 
trust  to  his  widow  and  two  daughters  and,  the  works  are  to  be 
conducted  by  a  board  of  directors. — Translations  7nade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Russian  DiscORn.  — Finance  Minister  Witte  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Plehve  are  in  seiious  disagreement,  according  to  reports  that  have  reached 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  The  result  is  a  discord  in  Russian  affairs  '""t  is 
having  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Czar. 

Mf.nk.lik'S  Policy.  — King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  will  probably  give  'he 
British  some  aid  in  crushing  the  Mad  Mullah,  according  to  Wi&  Journal de 
Djibouti,  a  French  paper  published  in  East  Africa.  At  any  rale,  Menelik 
has  forbidden  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Harar,  a  step  that  is  a 
direct  blow  to  the  Mullah. 

The  Gf.rman  Crown  Prince  in  Poland.— It  has  been  suggested  that 
Posen  be  made  a  place  of  royal  residence  by  the  German  imperial  family 
as  a  means  of  "  Gerraanization."  The  German  Crown  Prince  might  be 
made  viceroy.  The  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten  says  this  would  never  do. 
The  Poles  would  not  be  favorably  impressed  and  it  would  expose  royalty 
to  the  possibility  oC  failure. 

VON  Bui.ow  No  I"  Worried. — JIany  German  papers  have  explained  re- 
cent tariff  bill  amendments  as  the  result  of  the  German  chancellor's 
anxiety  lest  he  be  forced  to  resign.  The  Norddeutsche  Atlgemeine  Zeittmg 
(Berlin)  is  indignant  at  those  insinuations  and  says  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improper  to  attribute  to  so  great  a  personality  as  Von  Billow  any 
anxiety  of  this  vulgar  sort. 
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A    REVIEW    OF    AMERICAN    LETTERS. 

American  Ln  kkatuke  in  its  Colonial  and  National  Pi.kiods.  By 
Lorenzo  Sears,  L.H.D.  Cloth,  6  x  8>i  in.,  461  pp.  Prii;i-,  $1  50  net.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co. 

AMERICAN  letters  and  the  forces  tliat  went  to  prodvice  them  are 
here  outlined  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  method,  the  author  does  not  make  these  begin  with  the  Pil- 
grims but  with  Captain  John  Smith's  published  account  of  his  own 
exploits,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  first  Hnglisli  colony  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia.  Then  comes  Bradford's  diary  of  Iiappenings  among  the  Plym- 
outh pilgrims,  and  ten  years  later  Winthrop's  minute  record  of  things 
at  Boston.  All  the  disputes  of  the  Puritan  divines  which  culminated  in 
literature,  the  quarrels  with  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchison,  Morton 
of  Merrymount,  and  the  rest  are  duly  dwelt  upon.  Tlie  attainments  of 
the  Mathers,  their  immense  influence,  together  with  that  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  others,  are  very  fairly  dealt  with  ;  nor  are  the  beginnings 
of  letters  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  omitted.  Not  a  small  writer  or 
wit  of  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Revolution  is  forgotten. 

But,  of  course,  the  true  period  of  American  letters  is  what  best  in- 
spires the  author's  pen.  The  drawing  of  the  liberal  spirit  he  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  took  definite  form 
only  in  the  nineteenth,  with  William  EUery  Channing  as  its  first  expo- 
nent. Emerson,  he  claims,  "  was  the  legitimate  product  of  eight  gen- 
erations of  clerical  ancestors  and  two  centuries  of  corporate  individu- 
alism '' : 

"The  feature  of  it  which  shocked  people  was  that  the  individual 
should  shake  himself  clear  of  the  corporate  and  assert  his  personal  in- 
dependence. If  he  had  carried  a  small  congregation  with  him,  having 
a  few  articles  of  agreement  and  belief  in  common,  he  would  have  been 
simply  following  numerous  precedents.  But  he  chose  to  stand  alone 
and  apart  and  take  the  consequences." 

His  estimate  of  Emerson  is  fair  and  clearly  put  : 

"  Whatever  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw,  according  to  his  own  idealistic 
theory,  was  perceived  with  an  intuition  which  did  not  wait  for  the  slow- 
steps  of  logical  processes.  He  did  not  arrive  at  conclusions  by  stages 
observable  to  ordinary  comprehension.     When  there  is  any  connection 

between  one  station  of  his  speech 
and  another  it  is  by  a  submerged 
wire.  There  is  a  flash  here,  another 
yonder  ...  a  paragraph  of  them 
like  a  handful  of  bullets  might  be 
arranged  in  any  order,  yet  singly  or 
together  they  were  effective." 

And  yet,  altho.  he  says  that  in 
Emerson  "  a  leader  had  arisen  who 
was  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  comrades  and  to  stir 
his  antagonists  to  revising  their 
ancient  system  of  defenses,  and  as 
a  special  providence  to  American 
letters,"  he  points  out  the  fact 
that  it  took  twelve  years  to  sell  five 
hundred  copies  of  "  Nature." 

Hawthorne  after  Emerson  he 
finds  the  most  original  of  the  old 
racial  products  and  to-day  the  most 
eminent  of  creative  .\merican  wri- 
ters. He  also  takes  pains  to  outline  the  relative  position  of  New  England's 
splendid  phalanx  of  historical  writers  and  Lowell's  unique  place  in  its 
culture.  Some  may  think  he  does  less  than  justice  to  Poe,  tho  he  rates 
him  high  in  lyric  originality,  and  some  of  our  later  novelists  he  sums  up 
Avith  a  brevity  that  will  hardly  meet  their  expectations. 


LORENZO  SEARS. 


AN  "UP-THE-STATE"    POLITICIAN. 

The  Hrnchman.     By   Mark  Lee  Lutlier.    Cloili,  5  .'c  r'i  in..   376    pp.    The 
Macmillan  Company, 

THERE  are  people  to  whom  '•politics"  of  whatever  complexion- 
national,  state,  municipal,  or  ward— spells  nausea,  as  there  are 
others  whom  it  always  fascinates.  Either  class  will  find  Mr. 
Luther's  eminently  live  study  of  Calvin  Ross  Shelby  a  stirring  novel, 
well  written  and  alive  from'  start  to  finish.  Shelby  is  "  The  Hench- 
man "—the  politician  who  stands  by  the  "party"  and  "the  Bass." 
The  book  opens  with  a  convention  in  the  Demijohn  Congressional 
District,  which  lies  in  the  part  of  New  York  State  '-which  Ontario 
cools."  Shelby  lias  won  the  nomination.  He  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
district.  His  father  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  drunkard.  From  toil. 
through  school,  college,  teacliing,  and  law-practice  he  had  risen  to 
political  leadership  and  had  tnounted  with  dogged  steps  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature.  He  had  a  hobby  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  was  known  as  "  Champion  of  Canals." 

All  of  which  is  not  thrillingly  interesting.     But  the  story  begins  only 
■with  his  nomination  to  Congress.     In  his  speech  he  says  :  "  The  party. 


not  the  individual,  is  of  moment  ;  the  historic  pany  of  oar  fathers,  the 
party  of  the  living  present,  the  party]  of  the  future  whose  bounds  no 
man  may  set."    Behold  the  Henchman. 

Furihwiih  the  scene  shifts  to  the  nominee's  own  town  of  New  Baby- 
lon. The  editor  of  the  leading  paper  bulls  the  ticket.  That  is  tb«  be- 
ginning of  tnjuble.  Things  work 
for  and  against  the  dogged  and  am- 
bitious Shelby.  A  dilettante  young 
swell  is  a  rival  of  Shelby's  for  a 
young  girl's  hand,  and  enters  the 
campaign  as  an  independent  candi- 
date. Shelby  delivers  himself  of 
some  very  honest  utterance  to  this 
girl.  He  admits  that  votes  are 
bought — that  he  has  bouglit  some 
himself.  "  Indiana  w-as  bought  for 
Lincoln  in  1864."  Speaking  of  New 
York  State  politics,  he  says  :  "  We 
are  big,  with  big  opportunities  for 
corruption,  and  the  tradition  of 
sharp  practice  is  of  long  standing. 
We  bribed,  intimidated,  and  fili- 
bustered in  swaddling-clothes  and 
stole  a  governorship  as  early  as  1791. 
Tiie  tricks  of  to-day  have  all  gone 
stale  with  handling,  for  the  patriots 
we  honor  were  politicians,  too.  I  say  deliberately,  many  an  unworthy- 
man  is  worthy  of  election,  even  by  bribery,  because  of  his  party's 
sake,  for  that  party's  success  may  signify  the  country's  salvation.  I 
merge  my  personality  in  that  of  my  party." 

The  Boss  turns  the  scale  when  Shelby's  prospects  are  most  lowering. 
That  silky  potentate  assures  him  of  his  election  and  the  governorship 
later  on,  if  the  candidate  will  be  on  the  right  side  toward  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill.     He  gives  his  pledge. 

Hilliard  dies  and  Shelby  marries  his  widow.  As  governor,  the  liest 
in  the  man  comes  out.  He  is  the  statesman  standing  for  right  meas- 
ures in  the  face  of  all  else.  He  is  even  boomed  for  President.  The 
Canal  bill  kills  or  makes  him  according  as  he  acts  toward  it.  The  Boss 
plainly  intimates  that  he  faces  political  suicide  if  he  opposes  it.  He 
suggests  his  letting  the  measure  become  a  law  without  his  signature, 
which  will  be  occupying  an  honorable  middle  ground.  "I  took  the 
precaution  to  veto  the  bill  before  you  came  to  tempt,"  says  the  once 
Henchman. 

The  novel  is  admirably  written.  The  curt  virility,  dramatic  pres- 
entation of  events,  keen  knowledge  of  character  and  of  the  inside 
workings  of  the  "machine,"  and  the  master  "  machinists "  are  all  a 
w-riter  should  have  to  be  equipped  for  the  making  of  a  live  political 
storv. 


MAKK  LKE  LUTHKK. 


THE   STORY   OF  ATHENS. 

The  Storv   of  ATHKNS.     By  Howard  Crosby    Butler.  A.M.     Cloth,  sH' x 
S14  in.;  xvi.  532  pp.     Illustrated,     Price,  $2.40.     The  Century  Company. 

"  A  SIMPLE  sketch,"  says  the  author  in  describing  this  book,  of 
^"X  the  life  and  art  of  Athens,  as  we  find  them  reflected  or  inter- 
preted in  surviving  monuments  or  in  the  ancient  literature, 
aiming,  in  matters  historical,  to  hold  to  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
were  nearest  to  the  scene  to  be  described,  rather  than  to  discuss  the 
credibility  of  the  early  chroniclers.  Enough,  he  thinks,  to  quote  the 
figures  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  Persians,  rather 
than  to  beat  the  air  with  the  modern  wranglers  in  disputing  the  arith- 
metic of  the  "  Father  of  History."  And  so  we  are  spared  much  tedious 
pedantry,  as  we  contemplate  in  panorama  the  inspiring  personalities  01 
heroes,  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers,  sculptors,  poets — marshaled 
against  a  background  of  wars  and  leagues  and  ventures,  and  grouped 
among  shattered  columns  and  mutilated  statues  and  the  fragments  ()t 
pictured  vases. 

In  "the  dusk  and  twilight  of  the  gods,"  before  men  had  begun  to 
commit  the  record  of  their  deeds  to  books  or  graven  stones,  here,  in 
"  the  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,"  a  wandering  predatory  tribe, 
coming  upon  a  rocky  plateau  enclosed  between  the  mountains  and  the 
shore,  chose  it  for  their  dwelling-place  and  stronghold — the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  before  it  became  "the  world's  desire,"  the  crown  of  the 
Golden  Age  ;  that  wide-wayed  city  of  renown,  where,  now  and  then,  a 
minstrel,  one  of  that  shadowy  group  whose  united  songs  make  up 
what  we  now  know  as  the  Homeric  poems,  "  climbed  the  steep  slope  of 
the  -Acropolis  to  sound  his  lyre  on  the  threshold  of  the  goodly  house  of 
Erectheus." 

But  in  the  shifting  movement  and  spectacle  disclosed  in  these  epic 
and  picturesque  pages,  we  are  reminded  that  the  Acropolis  has  been 
for  three  thousand  years  the  stage  of  a  continuous  life,  more  active, 
more  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  than  the  life  of  any  other  plot  of 
earth  ;  and  that  the  shifting  scenes,  century  after  century,  the  destruc- 
tions and  the  restorations,  the  replacing  of  the  old  and  crude  with  the 
embellishments  of  an  age  of  refinements  and  luxuries — these  had  al- 
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most   •  '   ""^  *■■''>  "'    '''^  heruic 

^jjp      ,  .  s  of  tlie  calendar— has  the 

p'  Athens  been  ilist-loseil  by  the  li^lit  ol  arch. 

S. cr'*  literary  manner  is  well  adjusted  t  ..  nK   '"rms 

and  color*  of  his  theme.  Even  as,  in  his  earlier  chapters,  he  yields 
him->olf  t"  I  of  the  fine  old  fables,  t<>  the  "talcs  that  hold 

children   I  1   old   men   from  tlie  chimney  corner,"  boldly 

blending  mythology  witli  attested  history,— so,  with  almost  impatient 
elo<iueoce,  he  recounts  the  later  glories  of  "the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown,"  as  he  tells  us  how  the  fame  of  the  medieval  Athens  was  spread 
abroad  in  Europe,  and  the  title  of  "Duke  of  Athens"  became  familiar 
in  the  courts  of  Ituly,  France,  and  England.  Uante  refers  to  Theseus 
by  that  title  ;  Chaucer  applies  it  to  the  legendary  hero  ;  and  Shake- 
speare mtroducc^  him  in  his  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Hut  how 
little  remains  "  to  remind  us  of  the  time  when  knighthood  was  in 
flower  on  the  Acropolis  "  ! 

Persian,  barbarian,  Venetian,  and  Turk  had  sacked  and  spoiled  in  the 
name  of  war;  but  there  was  to  come  a  monster  more  ruthless,  more 
stupidly  impious  than  either  of  these— the  "enlightened  European" 
tourist,  the  relic-hunter,  the  Cheapside  ghoul  !  When  Dalton,  the 
English  draftsman,  visited  Athens  m  1749,  to  make  his  drawings  of  the 
Parthenon,  "  more  tlian  half  of  the  sculptures  of  the  ancient  shrine  had 
disappeared  from  their  places  in  the  pediments  ;  and  the  metopes  and 
the  frieze  were  in  a  shocking  state." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  practically  nothing,  says  Mr.  Butler,  was  known  of 
a  wonderful  period  of  art-activity  in  Athens  ;  the  Persians,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  swept  every  trace  of  it  from  the  sight  of  man  ;  but  the  dis- 
coveries of  Cavvadias,  in  1886,  reveal  to  us  that  delectable  group  of 
sculptures  called  by  the  Germans,  affectionately,  t/ie-  Tantm — slender 
maidens  daintily  clad  and  with  their  tresses  plaited,  standing,  mute 
and  sweet,  about  the  shrines  of  Athens.  And  here  they  are  delight- 
fully pictured,  "  in  all  their  archaic  charm,  radiant  with  color,  almost 
breathing  in  their  lifelike  beauty." 


STRANGE  NEW  ENGLAND  STUDIES. 

JnHKO   Bacon   ok  S.^nowich.     The   Wk.^kkr  .Sk.\.    Hy  F.J.   Siimsou. 
Cloth,  5  X  7';  in.,  222  pp.     Price,  $1.25.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

IN  his  dedication  of  these  two  virile  novelettes  to  the  editors  of 
Scribufr's  Magazine  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  which  they  first 
appeared,  Mr.  3timson  labels  them  "  two  studies  of  New  England 
strength  of  character."  Usually  rectitude  enters  into  such  a  connota- 
tion. In  these  carefully  written  and  laboriously  strong  studies,  the 
phrase  means  force,  determination,  cleaving  to  the  thing  desired  at  the 
cost  of  pride,  convention,  and  judgment. 

Jethro  Bacon  is  a  Cape  Cod  man  who  cultivates  a  cranberry  patch  on 
that  wild,  lonely  horn  of  land.  Somehow  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  is 
not  enlisted  in  Jethro,  but  he  is  strong,  devoted,  and  loving,  with  a  sort 
of  hard,  obstinate  sense  of  self.  The  woman  who  awakens  and  returns 
in  kind,  at  vastly  greater  cost  to  herself,  these  emotions  is  not  Mrs. 
Jethro  Bacon.  It  is  a  girl  whom  Jsthro  knfew  from  her  babyhood,  and 
whom  he  began  to  love  when  she  was  a  young  woman,  cranberrying  in 
his  patch.  Then  the  cleaving  to  one  another  began,  and  it  lasted  thirty 
years,  being  interrupted  only  by  his  death,  which  was  followed  by  Bar- 
bara's a  day  or  two  later. 

Such  a  love  can  not  but  have  something  ennobling  in  it  ;  but  Mr. 
Stimson  depicts  it  with  no  glow,  no  moments  of  passionate  tenderness. 
The  rendering  of  the  story  in  its  fashion,  color,  mood,  is  •'  a  study  in 
New  England  character."  Mr.  Stimson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale")  did,  years 
ago,  an  exquisite  love-story-,  "Mrs.  Knollys,"  which  none  of  his  later 
and  more  ambitious  work  has  thrown  into  the  shade.  His  style  is 
strong,  graphic,  and  studied,  rather  than  polished.  The  picture  of 
narrow  Cape  life  is  Dutch-like  in  color,  sobriety,  and  veracity.  But 
one  never  feels  the  artist  warming  up  to  or  kindling  over  his  work.  He 
is  irritatingly  impersonal.  Aldrich  is  thoroughly  Bostonian  in  tempera- 
ment and  style,  but  he  is  transfused  with  cosmopolitanism  and  delicious 
humor,  light  and  elastic  if  not  convincingly  spontaneous.  One  always 
feels  Mr.  Siimson's  hand  on  his  stylus,  and  his  heart  is  judicial  ever, 
which  is  a  usurpation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  brain. 

Yet  the  "studies"  are  interesting,  if  not  enthralling.  It  is  like  par- 
taking of  an  excellent  luncheon  with  a  slightly  morose  host.  "The 
Weaker  Sex"  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of  "Jethro  Bacon."  Here,  too, 
a  woman  is  deeply  devcted  to  a  man,  but  the  man  is  a  cheap  weakling 
on  whom  she  is  thrown  away.  There  is  something  idyllic  in  strong, 
reticent  Jethro  Bacon's  devotion  to  his  woman  ;  but  you  only  pity  the 
wife  for  her  fealty  to  her  husband  in  "  The  Weaker  Sex."  The  former 
story  is  consistent  throughout  and  the  characters  are  sharply  wrought 
and  worth  telling  about,  despite  their  narrow  horizon.  They  are  types, 
and  you  do  not  feel  as  it  Mr.  Stimson  was  "  making  up  "  his  story.  In 
"  The  Weaker  Sex,"  where  everything  is  in  a  far  more  usual  setting 
and  the  characters  more  conventional,  you  fee!  the  mental  fabrication 
and  see  the  joiner-work. 

Mr.  Stimson  does  one  thing  which  lays  him  open  to  criticism.  He 
makes  Jethro  Bacon  become  a  Catholic,  and  Barbara,  too.  Their  rela- 
tion for  years  had  been  illicit,  no  matter  how  Love  extenuated  and  re- 


deemed their  close  union.  Mrs.  Jethro  was  a  woman  whom  not  to  de- 
sert meant  courage  and  virtue.  But  no  priest  would  have  administered 
baptism  to  the  recreant  pair  unless  they  had  abandoned  their  improper 
relations.     Apparently  they  had  not. 
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ELI.N'OR    GI.YN. 


A   FRENCH    SOUL   AS    REFLECTOR. 

TilK  Reklkctions  of  Ambrosine.     Hy  Elinor  Glyn.     Cloth,  5  x  7^'  in.,  310 
pp.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

THIS  is  quite  a  charming  book  in  its  way.     "The  Visits  of  Eliza, 
beth  "  have  found  a  worthy  successor  in  the  philosophic  Am- 
brosine, who  "  reflects  "  S(j  amusingly.     In  j'lstice  to  the  author 
ii  may  be  remarked  at  the  start  that  she  declares,  in  a  note,  that  these 
are  the  only  novels  for  which  she  is  responsible,  and  that  any  future 
work  of  hers  shall  be  signed. 

This  sort  of  light,  piquant  babbling,  in  a  knowing  fashion,  of  the 
smart  world,  and  the  airy  fluttering  around  immorality  with   brazen 
naivile  is  not  exalted  art,  but  to  many  makes  grateful  reading.     It  fills, 
if  not  a  need,  a  craving.      So  far  as  it  is  credited  with  being  a  tran- 
script of  modern  high  life  in  Lon- 
don, it   has  some  value  as  a  study 
in    contemporary  morals  ;   but  wri- 
ters of  aristocratic  life  are,  too  usu- 
ally, not  so  close  to  it  as  the  lych- 
gate  is  to  the  church. 

However,  it  is  unimportant  in  a  be- 
guiling but  frothy  book  like  "  The 
Reflections  of  Ambrosine"  whether 
it  be  anything  save  entertaining. 
That  it  certainly  will  be  to  all  who 
like  literary  syllabub.  Moreover, 
there  are  skill  in  the  construction, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  good 
character  -  drawing,  and  a  strong 
love  interest. 

The  "Ambrosine"  who  reflects 
has  three  important  relatives  : 
grandmamma,  "brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Charles  X."  ;  the  grand- 
mother of  grandmamma  ;  and  a 
distant  cousin.  Sir  Anthony  Thomhurst,  of  Dane  Mount.  The  great- 
great-grandma  of  Ambrosine,  whose  namesake  she  was,  died  in  the 
French  Revolution.  "  She  was  so  good-looking  that  Robespierre  offered 
to  let  her  retain  her  head,  if  she  would  give  him  a  kiss,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  drive  to  the  guillotine  with  her  friends,  only  she  took  a  rose 
to  keep  off  the  smell  of  the  common  people,  and,  they  say,  ran  up  the 
steps  smiling.  Grandmamma  has  her  miniature,  and  It  is,  she  says, 
exactly  like  me." 

Ambrosine  is  trained  by  her  grandmamma,  who  is  eighty-eight  years 
old,  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  manner  in  "  thought,  word,  and  deed." 
They  are  very  poor,  but  have  exquisite  taste.  Grandmamma  has  a 
friend,  almost  as  old  as  herself,  who  comes  regularly  to  see  her,  and 
they  discuss  morals,  religion,  and  philosophy.  Ambrosine  listens,  and 
here  is  where  she  begins  to  "reflect."  "For  morals,"  she  observes,. 
"  it  seems  one  may  do  what  one  pleases,  as  long  as  one  behaves  like 
a  lady." 

Grandmamina  gets  blue  about  her  lips  one  day,  and,  feeling  that 
her  end  approaches,  hastily  marries  Ambrosine  to  a  sorry  lad  named 
Gurrage,  with  much  wealth.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Antony  Thom- 
hurst has  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Ambrosine  and  he  are  in  love. 
As  Ambrosine  did  not  need  to  "  reflect "  deeply  to  perceive  that  a 
lover  was  not  a  startling  episode  in  the  married  life  of  her  set,  and  her 
own  husband  was  behaving  quite  scandalously,  it  is  much  to  her  credit 
that  she  declines  to  tarnish  her  wifely  honor. 

Augustus  Gurrage  dies  and  leaves  Ambrosine  very  rich.  Then 
everything  looks  all  right.  But  she  sees  for  the  first  time,  in  Paris,  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Tilchester,  the  one  woman  who  had  seemed  to  her 
above  the  rest  of  their  world.  The  peculiar  eyes  of  the  little  girl  tell 
Ambrosine  a  tale,  and  she  sends  Sir  Antony  his  conge.  He  arrives 
soon  after,  and,  as  he  holds  her  in  his  arms.  Sir  Antony  admits  the  little 
episode  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  "when  we  were  both  very  young." 

Thereupon  Ambrosine's  last  reflection  concludes  the  book,  and  one 
must  admit  that  it  does  not  crown  it  with  an  aureole  of  sanctity  :  "I 
shall  tell  you  something,  Antony,"  she  whispered.  "I  am  glad  I  am 
doing  no  wrong,  but  if  it  was  to  break  Lady  TiTchester's  heart,  if  grand- 
mamma were  to  come  back  and  curse  me  here  for  forgetting  all  her 
teachings,  if  it  was  almost  disgrace — now  that  I  know  what  it  is  like  to- 
stay  in  your  arms — I  should  stay  !  " 


The  Kinsf  of  Italy  has  signally  honored  two  Boston  authors,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Willard  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer,  in  recognition  of  their  contributions  to 
Italian  history.  These  writers  were  recentlj-  made  "  Chevaliers  of  Italy" 
and  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Crown  by  Signor  des  Planche.s,  the 
Italian  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The  decorations  are  rn  form  of 
a  Maltese  cross,  the  obverse  of  which  bears  the  cross  of  Savoy,  and  the 
presentation  took  place  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Circolo  Italiano  in  Boston, 
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SAY  STOP! 

YOUR  GOAL  IS  REACHED! 

You  need  not  go  another  step  to  make  thousands  on  a  small 
investment  of  $io  down  and  $6  a  month. 

Cease  your  hunt  for  opportunities.  }'on  have  found  the  Qreatest 
of  them  all  RIGHT  HERE! 

I  he  Millionaire's  Securit\ — Real  Estate  iti  Greatei'  New  York — 
shall  be  YOUR  security. 

Ten  dollars  clown  and  $6  per  month  until  you've  paid  us  5510  will  buy  a  choice  lot  within  35 
minutes  of  New  York's  famous  sky-scrapers,  in  the  wondrously  fast-growing  I^rooklyn  section — the  district 
of  which  RUSSELL  SAGE  said  (these  are  his  exact  words  as  published  in  the  Xc.c  York  World  of 
September  28th  last):  "BROOKLYN  IS  GROWING  AT  THE  RATE  OF  75,000  PEOPLE  A  YEAR." 
Then  he  ad\'ised  as  follows  :  "  Young  man,  buy  Real  Estate,  especially  in  the  outlying  boroughs,  and  then 
work  hard  at  your  usual  avocation.  Your  Real  Estate  purchases  ivill  make  your  old  age  comfot table." 
Wise  words,  based  on  personal  experience,  for  Russell  Sage  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
investors  and  financiers,  and  his  reputed  wealth  is  $100,000,000. 

Your  money  is  absolutely  safe  with  us,  as  twenty  National  Banks,  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's 
Commercial  Agencies,  and  over  30,000  customers  who  have  dealt  with  us  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  will  tell  you.  Investments  aggregating  $3,461,000  during  the  past  year  represent  the  endorsement  of 
our  proposition  by  over  4,000  individual  investors. 

Remember,  our  offer  also  carries  a  free  deed  in  case  of  death,  a  non-forfeiture  agreement,  a  guaranteed 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  within  one  year  from  November  i,  1902,  a  Free  Round  Trip  to  New  York 
(East  of  Chicago  or  like  distance),  the  highest  class  of  park-like  improvements  free,  your  money 
back  with  6  per  cent,  interest  if  not  found  as  represented. 

Let  us  at  least  tell  you  the  whole  grand  story  in  detail — then 

COME  TO  NEW  YORK  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  TO  PERSONALLY  YERIF\  EVERY  WORD  WE'VE  SAID. 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore  our  offer.  We  know  what  we  have,  and  the  thousands  who  have 
invested  with  us  know.  You  should  know,  and  can  know  by  filling  out  the  subjoined  coupon  and  mailing  it 
to  us.      It  costs  2  cents  and  a  minute's  time.     Isn't  It  worth  while  ? 

WOOD,  HARMON  «&  CO.,  Depi.  m7,  257  Broadway,  New  York 


"  There  is  no  doubt  the  property  offered 
by  Wood,  Harmon  er=  Co.,  in  the  sgth  and 
31st  Wards,  represents  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestmenti  a  man  of  limited  income  can 
possibly  make  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Greater  JVe^o  York.  It  can  be  said 
without  hesitancy  that  Wood,  Harnioi  <Sr-" 
Co.  are  perfectly  reliable,  and  an  worthy 
the  fullest  confidence  of  tl^e  iui>estor, 
whether  he  resides  in  Greater  New  3  'ork 
or  any  other  section  of  the  United  States." 
—  THE   NASSAU  NATIONAL 

BANK  OF  BROOKL  YN. 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gentle)ne7i :   Please    send   full    particulars    of    your    New 
York  properties  and  proposition  to 

NAME 

Street  and  No 

Ci/v  ,i>i,l  S/.ife M7 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  meotion  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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'■I  '4  A><c«  m»  agtnti  itr  braiuk  Uortt. 

Reduced  Prices 
on  Suits  and  Cloaks. 


Suits,  Skirti  an.i  Ll.aks 
HMJt  to  mrdtr  a/  tht  «.  u>tit 
mat.  rtttls  at  onf-tki>  U  less 
than  regular  ^ ti.es.  t'erject 
i»  'askJOH,  shaft  and  work- 
tmiHshif. 

Note  these  reductions : 
Tailor-matle  Suits  ;    former 
prlce$io,  reJuc'ed  toS6.67. 
$1 J  5ults  reJuccd  tu  $.s. 

$■5  Sultj  reduced  to  $10. 
Skirts,    made    of    all-wool 

material* :    former    price 

$5.  reduced   to 

$334. 
$7.50  Sklrt5  re- 
duced tu  $5. 
$0  Skirts 

reduced  to  $6* 
Costumes  of 

Black     Velvet 

Cords  and  Cor* 

duroy.  former 

price  Si 7,  reduced  to  $  11. 34. 

$19  Costumes,  reduced  to  $12.67. 
Attractive  Coats,  former  price  $10,  reduced  to 

$6.67.  $15  Alonte  Carlo  Coats,  reduced  to  $10. 
Rainy  Day  and  Walking  Skirts,  former  price 

$6,  reduced  to  $4.  $7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5. 
Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy  Day  Suits, 

Traveling;  Suits,  Raglans,  etc. 

We  are  also  closing  out  a  few  Sample  Suits, 
Skirts  and  Cloaks  at  one-half  of  regular  prices. 

Catalogue.  Samples  and  Reduced  Price-list  will  be 
sent  /rcc  upon  request.  Kvcry  garment  guaranteed  to 
fit  and  please  ;  if  it  does  not,  send  it  back  promptly 
and  ive  luiil  refund  your  tnoney. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

iiQ   and    121  West  23d   Street,   New  York. 


The  Best  Fire-escape 

is  precaution  against  fire.  Dumping  hot 
ashes  into  rickety  cans  or  barrels  is  a 
menace  to  safety. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can  is  fire-proof. 
Made* of  galvanized  steel.  Close  fitting 
lid  prevents  wind  scattering  ashes. 
Safest,  strongest,  best  ash  and  garbage 
can  made. 

Sold  by  houpe  furnishing  and  hardware  dealers  and 
The  Witt  i'ornioc  Co..  l»ept.  K,  (  liic-lnnutt,  O. 


FREE 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the 

readers  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

Good  for  30  days. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Tmk  I.n  ki<M<v  Iiiokst  ib  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing tx>okft  : 

"  Pipes  of  Pan."-  Hlibb  Carman.  <L.  C.  Puge  & 
Cu.,  $1  net.) 

"Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine."— W.  H.  Mal- 
lock.     (Tlie  McMillan  Company  ) 

"An  Old  Sweetiieart  of  Mine."— James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 
(Howen  Merrill  C<jnipany.) 

'•.\d  Asti  a."— Selections  from  Dante.— (R.  H. 
Russell.) 

"Ten  Englishmen  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."— 
James  R.  Joy.  (The  Chautauqua  Press,  Spring- 
field, 0.,$t  net.) 

"A  Survey  of  Russian  Literature."— Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  (The  Chautauqua  Press,  Springfield, 
O.,  l|i  net.) 

"Reminiscences,  Musical  and  Others."— Fanny 
Reed.     (Knight  and  .Millet,  Boston.;, 

"Mabvlon."— .-\  drama  by  H.  H.  Williams.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Danielson,  Conn.) 

"Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United 
Stales."— Florence  M.  Bailey.  (Houghton,  Miflflin 
&  Co.,  $3.50  net.) 

"The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River."— Fred- 
erick S.  Dellenbaugh.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $3.50 
net.) 

"The  Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Source."— 
Edgar  M.  Bacon.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $4.50.) 

"French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux."— Clara  C. 
Perkins.     (Knight  and  Millet,  2  volumes,  $4  net. 

"Vienna  and  Viennese."— Maria  H.  Lansdale. 
(Henry  F.  Coates  &  Co.) 

"Japan  and  Her  People."— Anna  C.  Hartshorne. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.) 

"Social  Life  in  the  Early  Republic."— Anne  H. 
Wharton.     (J.  B.  Lippincolt  Companj-,  $3  net.) 

"The  Cxreat  World's  Farm. "-SelinaGaye.  (The 
Chautauqua  Press,  Springfield,  O.,  $1.) 

"Literarv  Leaders  of  Modern  England."— W.  J. 
Dawson.   (The  Chautauqua  Press,  Springfield,  O., 

"Manchester  W  Mondo." — .Sir  Henry  Montague. 
(Henry  Froude  ;  O.xford  University  Press,  Lon- 
don.) 

"The  Old  Schoolhouse  and  other  Poems  and 
Conceits  in  Verse." — F.  Denison.  (P.  S.  Denison, 
Chica_go,  $1.) 

"The  Dancers."— Edith  .^^.  Thomas.  (Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

"Guide  Right;  Ethics  for  Young  People."— 
EmmaL.  Ballow.  (March  Bros.,  Lebanon, O., $0.40. ) 

"My  Spirit's  Flight."-Cecil  J  Denton.  (Scroll 
Publishing  Company.,  Chicago,  111.) 

"Nature  and  the  Camera." — Radclyffe  Dugmore. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.35  net.)  ' 

"Boston  Davs."— Lilian  Whiting.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.) 

"Theologia,  or  the  Doctrine  of  God." — Revere 
F.  Weidner.    (F.  H.  Revel  Company.) 

"Immortality  and  Other  Essays."— Charles  C. 
Everett.  (American  Unitarian  Association,  $1.20 
net.) 

"The  Old-Testament  Bible  Stories."- Walter  L. 
Sheldon.     (W.  M.  Welsh  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"A  Wanderer's  Letrend." — Maxwell  Sommer- 
ville.     (Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia.) 

"The  Honiiletic  Review  Index."— Volumes 
XXXI.  and  XLII.  inclusive.  Compiled  by  Daniel 
S.  Gregory.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.) 

"Mother  Goose's  Xursery  Rimes  and  Melo- 
dies."'— with  History  of  Mother  Goose;  profuselv 
illustrated  including  six  liihojrraphic  inserts  in  ten 
colors.     (Hurst  &  Co.,  New  York.). 

"The  New  Israelite."— Jaakoff  Prelooker.  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co,,  London.) 

"The  Papal  Monarchy."— William  Barrj'.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 


.\  Beautiful  Imported  China  Tea  Set  (.56  pieces),  or  Toilet 
Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock.  Watch,  and  many  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention.  KKKK  with  club  order  of  \ 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea.  COl-.  a  lb.,  or  20  lbs.  of  Great 
.American  Bakine Powder. 4.5c.  a  lb.  Thi.<;adverti3ement 
must  accompany  order  by  mail  or  at  store.  ' 

THE   GREAT    AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Bo.\  28y.  31  and  :J3  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


THE   NEW    AND  WONDERFUL 

ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THEODORE    MUNDORfF,    Optician 

1167  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Sei\d  for  Circular 

And  at  30  Fifth  St.,        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Linen  UnderweaLr 

WarraLnted    to   WeaLr    Well 

because  of  the  way  we  make  it. 

Grateful  to  the  skin — always  dry. 
Ideal  underclothing  for  all  the  year 

round. 

Clean.  Comfortable.  Healthful 

Send  for  Samples  0/  Fabric  and  our  Free  Book 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent  direct  by 
mail  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  it. 

BELFAST    MESH    UNDERWEAR    CO. 

334   Mechanic  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Little  Indian  Collar. 

Front.  2}^  inches. 


"Back,    2'/^  inches. 


PERFECT-FITTING. 

At  Furnishing  Stores  V^  iT^: 

A  copy  of  this  "  Little  Indian  "  without  ad- 
vertising, ()%  X  II  inches,  ready  to  frame,  will 
be  sent  for  two  2-cent  stamps, 
or  Free  at  any  Furnishing 
Store  dealing  in  ''Little  Indian" 
Collars. 


See  that  thii 
trade-mark  is  on 


all  Cottars  and 
Cuffs  you  buy- 


H.  C.  CURTIS  ®.  CO.. 

431   River  St.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 


TECHNICAL  nASTEKy  AN» 
ARTISTIC    CONCEPTIOH 


1 


TRADE      ^CTJST      ^f^^^ 

1>F 


Rookwood  Pottery  Company,  CincioaatI 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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RUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE      /> 

STRENGTH  OF  ; 
GIBRALTAR    ' 
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WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  EAST 

Brought  Valuable  Gifts  to  Express  their  Devotion.     Wise   Men  of  To-day  Regard 

INSURANCE  m  THE  PRUDENTIAL 

As  one  of  the  Most  Valuable  Gifts  they  can  Bestow  on  their  Families. 

Write  for  Information  Dept.  R 

•"'"'pr^sffi!'^''     THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA     Kr^S"^: 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Christmas    Verse. 
[The   yule-tide   brings  with   it   the   customary 
amount   of  Christmas  verse,  from  which  the  fol- 
ing  selections  are  taken  :] 

THE   CITY   OF  DAVID. 
By  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

A  little  Babe  this  place  has  glorified  ! 

A  little  Child  upon  His  mother's  breast 
Once  breathed  a  blessing  that  has  never  died 
Upon  these  litile  streets  that,  side  by  side, 

Run  east  and  west. 

His  little  presence — He  who  was  a  King- 
Still,  still  is  felt  amid  trade's  pulsing  breath  ; 
The  thought  of  Him  is  like  a  living  thing 
That  blooms  amid  the  Oriental  spring. 
And  knows  no  death. 

At  midnight,  when  the  stars  in  clusters  rise 
Above  this  sacred  city  ;  when  the  moon. 

Pallid  and  old,  in  the  far  heaven  lies  ; 

Or  when  the  torrid  sun  in  these  hot  skies 
Broods  at  high  noon, — 

Ever  there  wakes  the  thought  of  Him  once  more, 
Tho  long  and  long  ago  His  mother  came 

One  winter  night  to  yon  poor  stable  door. 

Yea,  here  lives  on,  to-daj-,  as  years  before, 
His  love,  His  name  ! 

— In  December  Criterion. 


THE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  DANCE. 

By  Frank  L.  Stanton. 
De  fiddler  in  de  corner,  des  a-pattin'  of  his  feet, 
De  fiddle-bow  a-gwine,  en  a-makin'  music  sweet ; 
En  Christmas  times,  good  people,  is  de  times  what 

hard  ter  beat. 
En  we'll  have  a  merry  Christinas  in   de  mawnin' ! 

We  left  de  weary  furrows  whar  de  cotton  blos- 
somed white 


The  Biblical  World 

has  been  the  recognized  exponent  of  modern  and  progressive  methods  of  Bible 
study  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  Bible  study.  No  student  of  the  Bible  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

For  the   purpose  of  interesting   new  readers,  the   publishers    are  making   a 
special  offer  on  a  Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription. 


For  all 

Bible 
Readers 


liinLIQLWMD  ■;? 


Three 

Months 

25  cents 


For  a  limited  time,  a 

Bea.utiful    Photo-EngraLving  of   the  Ga.rden    of    Gethsen\a.Ae 

will  be  sent  post-paid  with  each  trial  subscription.     The  picture  (9x11  inches)  is 
suitable  for  framing.      Send  in  your  order  now. 

T/te  regular  subscription  price  of  the  magazine   is  $2.00  a  year. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    PRESS 

5744     Ellis    avenue,     CHICAGO 


INDIVIDUAL 
Communion  Cups 

SANITARY    COMMUNION    OUTFIT    CO..  Dept 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com> 
miitiion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  hume?  We  will  send  a 
li-it  of  over  1500  churches  where  our 
Individual    Communion    Cups  are 
used .   Trial  outfit  free  to  any  church 

L,    Rochester,  N.  Y 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRAHY  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publicaiion  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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My  Position 

i%*  wlatloM  IriMHifT  fur  Jithu  H«UMmAkrr  Mat 
|»ruriir(>«l  fur  Mr  b>  tbr  LruuuyiUI  TrftlttlnK 
srhuul  *t  ihr  ruwplrltva  »f  mf  rvur»«  »K- 
Irra  aualb*  mtgv. 

>i^-urd)         i.  »KEO.   SHE»rOLl). 
■  •  -        .'Ms  the  only  one  vt  itw  sort  in 
Hit  S'l.uul.     It  la  endorsr.i   by  Ihi    fort- 
iii>-iit  ineit'lutniH  in  tbe  euuiitry  brrsu>ii 
lt'>  prxllrml.     Wu  leatch  : 

Window  Trimming 
Card-Sign  Painting 
Ad.    Writing 

III  I  ■  t  -  'II  Ht.  our  Hpleiiilidly  t*f|uipped 
~.  I    .   .    .ikI  l'\    mall,    too!      Write  und 

>\  (_  :i  ic  ;  s  "U  ttti  tiboul  il. 

BOND  INSTITUTE  OF 
MERCANTILE   TRAINING 

^uroifrlt.  Lr4iumui^t  'Iralaln^  Vbi>ul 

134-1.^8  W.  MthSt.,  N.  Y. 

Wii'.u;'    11.  BoNi>,  I'rrsidinl. 


Most  Acceptable  as  a 

HOLIDAY    GIFT 

to  any    member  of  the  Family. 
For  the  Uviue,  Library,  Siik  Kuoui,  Studio,  ODlce,  Sriiuul  Room 


Trade 


THESTANDORETFE 


An  InvulldV   Kturd,    Kiinel,   liciiillne 

8tuiid,  Ituuk  Kent,  .Mu«li'  Mund,  Curd 

!«tulid,    .^owtiiK  .^lun4l,    Uruwiliir 

liourd,  nil  III   uiie    liuiidMuine 

plt'ee    of  t'liriiltiirt*.     i'oiii- 

puellv  folded;  nhlppod 

lu  box  21x21x2,^. 


Mark 


Thousands 

in  use  eiv- 

inij  the  best 

of  s;itisf:ie- 

tion.    Shipped    un    up- 

protui,  freight  puld.    If 

not  tis  represented,  money 

refundetl.    All  adjustments 

iire  HUtonmtio     Made  ot  steel  tubing:.    Fin- 

i.tbed  oxidized,  niekel  plated  white  or  black 

enamelfd.    ll.inilsome  booklet  free. 


'c^^ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO..  30 Main  St.,  Miamisburg,  0. 


Le<SLm  to  PLAY  ANY  INSTRVMENT 

-^—  by  Note  at  Your  Own  Home  ^— 

FREE  SCHOLAKSHIPS 

tor  a  limited  time  free  scholarships  will  be 
.given  in  the  Home  Study  courses  (your  only 
expense  being  the  cost  of  postage  and  the 
music  you  will  use,  which  can  be  paid  for  as 
needed).  These  free  scholarships  are  open 
for  acceptance  in  the  Piano,  Organ,  ^ 

Violin,  Guitar,  Cornet,  Banjo,  and    ^ST 

Mandolin  departments.    As  the  num-  ^fj^^^^ 

ber  to  be  given  will  be  limited  in  each       jlT^f^x 

locality,    preference   will    be   shown        W    .     i 

those  wri.ing  first.     This  offer  is    made 

solely  for  advertising  purposes,  and  is  either 

for  beginners  or  advanced  pupi's.    We  teach  by  mail  only 

and  guarantee  success.     Send  for  Free  Tuition  Contract 

and  handsome  booklet  telling  of  our  five  years  of  success. 

Address:    U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Box  2 10.  19  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheap<T  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirl,  Noi.rease.  No  Otiur.  Over  100 Styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

S2  E,  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H,  H,  Ballard,  3-,>T  Pittsfield,  Mass 


Kii  Jc  buiiimer-windk  wuz  ainifio',  en  Jc  kuti  wuz 

blnzin'  blight, 
i:n    we   reached   de   Lan' of   rromise  :  Swing  yei 

partners  left  en  rijfht  !— 
i;n  we'll  have  a  merry  Chiistniab  in  de  mawnin' ! 

De  white  folks  in  de  big  house  hear  de  happy  fid- 
dles KOUIl', 

Kn  dey  come  to  see  de  dancin',  en  dey  standin' 
all  eroun' ; 

Let  de  music  come  a-ringin'  '.—ain't  we  Icis'crin'  de 
groun' ! 

i:n  oh  !  de  merry  Christmas  in  de  mawnin'  I 

1  >on't  keer  erbout  de  patter  of  de  sleet  'pen  top 

Je  shed — 
We  gwine  roun'  iak  shudders  whar  de  fire  blazin' 

red  ; 
En  glory  halleluia  shakes  de  shingles  overhead- 
Glory  halleluia,  'twell  de  mawnin' ! 

Hans'  roun'  de  creakin'  cabin  'twell  de  very  roof 

you  lif  ! 
En  you  skeer  de  ha'nts  ter  kiver  whar  de  weather 

freeze  'em  stiff! 
But-keep  one  halleluia  'twell  we  holler  "  Christ- 
mas Gif!" 
In  de  merry,  merry  Christmas  in  de  mawnin' ! 
—In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

THE   CHRISTMAS    SPIRIT. 
By   \VILLI.\.M  DE.A.N   HOWtLLS. 

In  the  Christmas  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  Howells 
gives,  in  verse,  on  account  of  a  visit  he  had  to- 
ward the  end  of  August  from  Santa  Clause  who 
inbtructed  the  poet  "to  write  about  the  Christ- 
mas Spirit  for  the  next  Christmas  number  of  the 
Weekly:' 

But  the  dreamer,  for  of  course  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  dream,  caustically  arraigns  Santa  as  follows  : 

.  .  .  .  "  One  moment,  my  dear  friend  ! 
You  may  be  Santa  Claus,  as  you  pretend. 
You  look  it,  somewhat,  but  as  Santa  Claus 
You  are  no  nearer  than  Poseidon  was 
To  the  true  Christmas  Spirit.     Oh,  I  know 
What  you  will  saj- about  the  new-fallen  snow, 
And  stockings  by  the  chimnej-,  and  the  trees 
Hung  with  the  tinseled  overflow  from  these. 
Mistletoe,  ground-pine,  holly  wreaths,  and  all 
The  garnish  for  the  transoms  and  the  ball ; 
Presents  of  every  sort,  and  Christmas  geese 
And  turkeys  for  ;he  poor,  to  leave  in  peace 
The  rich  man  with  his  conscience  ;  for  the  bowl 
Of  wassail  generous  liquors,  and  the  whole 
Catalog  of  your  holiday  paraphernalia 
Borrowed  for  Christmas  from  the  Saturnalia 
You  used  to  riot  in,  j-ou  ancient  fraud, 
Who  turn  your  nose  up  at  a  heathen  god — 
Look  at  your  nose  !  "     The  feat  was  difficult, 
-And  he  attempted  it  without  result ; 
But  /looked  at  it,  and  I  made  it  turn 
From  pvirple-red  to  crimson-red  and  burn 
To  a  dull  ashen-gray  in  the  fierce  bl.-ize 
Shot  from  my  highly  concentrated  gaze. 
"  Look  at  your  cheeks  !  "  I  shouted,  "  with  that  net 
Of  pimples  and  congested  veins  that  fret 
Their  surfaces;  and  if  you  would  despise 
Yourself  as  you  deserve,  look  at  your  eyes. 
Bloodshot  with  drunkenness  and  gluttony  ! 
Then  drop  your  glance,  in  utter  shame,  and  see 

ELECTRICITY 

is  a.  sure  a.nd  satfe 

NERVE  TONIC 

Because  it  has  the  power  of  exciting  to  normal  healthful 
action  any  organ  or  function  of  the  body. 

It  is  the  remedial  agent  which,  when  applied  externally, 
has  the  penetrative  /orce  to  cause  tlie  assimilation  of 
nourishment  by  any  particular  nerve  center  or  organ, 
thus  strengthening  the  great  internal  sources  of  vitality. 

O  U  R     N  E  W 
HOME  MEDICAL  BATTERY 

ready  for  immediate  use,  with  simple  directions,  will  be 
sent  express  charges  prepaid  in  U.  S.  A.  or  Canada,  on 
receipt  of  Price,  iltiS.OO. 

MONEY   REFUNDED   IF  NOT   SATISFACTORY 

JAMES  H.  MASON  COMPANY 

(Business  Established  ISS6) 
237  BROADWAY  (B'dwy  Bank  Building)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Good   Board 
sible  people, 
able  rates.    Hotel  Verona,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


JtM:::!:  1902  Thin  Model 


Bl» 


The  latest  and  greatest 

Ducber-Hampdcn 
Watch 

"Accurate-to-the-Second." 
No  Exposed  Wiading  Wheels.  Sold  io  Cases  only. 

We  make  the  cases  :ind  inovenienis,  and  guar- 
antee them  both.  Your  dealercan  supply  you. 
Write  us  for  "Guide  to  Watch  Buyers, "/r«, 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS, 

12  South  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


ELIMINATE  THE  DEADWOOD 

Why  burden  your  books  with  a  lot  of  dead,  useless, 
obsolete  matter!  The  old  bound  book  System  is  out  of 
date;  start  the  New  Year  with  a  new,  convenient  system 

The  Razall  Loose  Leaf  System 

is  the  newer,  the  better  method  of  accounting— it 
eliminates  the  deadwood,  it  brings  you  in  touch  with 
the  live  vital  active  features  of  your  business. 

SYSTE.MATIC  ACCOUNTING  is  the  title  of  our  36- 
page  booklet  telling  all  about  the  system  and  how  it 
can  be  applied  to  your  business.  Send  for  Edition 
N,  FREE, 

X  ij  forcompleteoutfltconsistnigof  Ledger, 
•         Transfer  Ledger,  two  index  sets  and  odO 


$ 
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best  quality  leaves— larger  sizes  in  proportion. 

H,  G.  Razall  Mfg.  Co.,  310-312  E,  Water  .St,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Canada- -Chas.  F.  Dawson— Montreal. 


BIND  YOUR  MAGAZINES. 

UirjOMAQAZINEOKp 
W  CIO  BINDER.. OJUi 


BINDER 

A  perfect,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary binder,  artistically  cov- 
ered in  Dark  Green  Vellum  de 
Luxe,  tastefully  stamped  side 
and  back.  The  Weis  Binder  holds 
six  copies  of  Century,  Harper's, 
Scribner's,  Review  of  Reviews, 
McCIure's,  Munsey,  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Leslie's,  Pearson's  and 
Strand  ;  35  cents.  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  12  copies,  70  cents.  For 
sale  at  stationers'  or  from  us  at 
same  i)rice  prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO., 

30  La  Grange  St., Toledo,  Ohio 


FLORIDA  SUNSHINE 


for    sen- 
at  reason- 
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The    tremulous,  pendulous  paunch  that   has  dis- 
placed 
Anything  like  the  semblance  of  a  waist 
You  ever  had  !     You  old,  profane  buffoon. 
With  a  face  like  a  dissipated  moon. 
You  dare  to  call  yourself  the  Christmas  Spirit? 
Off  of  my  grass  !    Get  your  reindeer  and  clear  it 
Off  of  my  beach,  before  I  go  and  bring 
Action  against  you  all  for  trespassing  ! 
)'(>«  call'vourself  the  Christmas  Spirit,  you 
Who  never  imagined  anything  to  do 
At  Christmas-tide,  except  on  Christmas  eve. 
Mock    with  bright  dreams  the   children   who  be- 
lieve 
Thai    you   come     down    the    chimney,     and    then 

fright 
Their  surfeit  with  nightmares  all  Christmas  night  ; 
And  at  those  awful  early  family  dinners 
Inspire  the  saints  to  gormandize  like  sinners. 
And  in  the  riot  to  which  you  have  won  them 
Lose   all  the  good   tlie  sermon    might   have  done 

them  ; 
Who  fill  the  Christmas  week  with  every  foUj-, 
And  bring  the  New  Year  in  with  melancholy 
I'houghts  of  bills  payable,  and  the  ruinous  rifts 
Made  in  men's  pockelbooks  ly  Christmas  gifts 
Xot  blessed  to  her  wiio  thought  she  had  to  give 
^fore  than  they  were  to  him  who  must  receive! 
And  do  you  fancy  that  j-ou  are  the  type 
Of  that  which  was  fulfilled  when  time  was  ripe, 
And  peace  was  promised  upon  all  the  earth. 
And  unto  men  good-will  with  that  great  Hirlli 
Which  angels,  thronging  from  the  upper  skies. 
Prophesied  in  their  glad  antiphonies? 
Off,  hoary  trifler  !     What  have  such  as  you 
With  sacred  memories  like  these  to  do  ! 
Poor,  pagan  outcast,  derelict  forlorn  ! 
Hack,  with  the  perished  gods  and  creeds  outwci  n 
From  which  you  came,  back  into  eldest  night ! 

Put  Santa  Claus  has  something  to  say  for  him- 


1  will  not  speak  of  any  good  I  do  — 

I  leave  all  that  to  moralists  like  you  ; 

Put,  in  the  course  of  pleasure,  once  a  year, 

I  come  to  bring  men's  hearths  a  little  cheer  : 

To  scatter  here  and  there  a  little  kindness  ; 

A  little  deafness  and  a  little  blindness 

To  one  another's  faults  among  you  mortals  ;  ■ 

.\nd  not  distinguishing  between  your  portals — 

Or  chimneys,  rather — in  my  rounds  1  try 

To  visit  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  for  I, 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  have  found,  indeed, 

Kvery  one  living  lives  somehow  in  need 

Of  help,  of  comfort,  and  even  of  that  jollity 

You  seem  to  have  no  use  for  in  yoitr  polity. 

Since  you  are  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no  more 

Of  cakes  and  ale  ?    Aye,  but  there  shall,  galore  ! 

£  will  see  to  it,  with  both  meat  and  drink  — 

Oh,  by-the-way  !     Xow  that  I  come  to  think. 

What  i/r<f  your  virtues?"  ..... 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

The  Question.—"  What  supports  the  sun  in  the 
heavens?"  asked  the  country  school-teacher. 

"  Why,  its  beams,  of  course,"  replied  a  preco- 
cious youngster. — S.  S.  TiBBALS  in  l-ippincotCs 
Magazine. 


All    Interruption. — A    devout    old    gentleman 
was  conducting  family  prayers,  when  his  especial 


SMALL    SUMS    NET 
5  Per  Cent   YEARLY 


WK  roc-oiveilepos- 
ils  of  gu.OO  or 
nioiv.  We  )>:iy  in- 
t>-iest  from  day  of 
deposit  to  day  of 
(optional)  wjth- 
ilrawiil.  We  pay  5 
percent  perannum 
—  never  less  —  and 
we  remit  l>y  check 
quarterly. 


fir 


P'd  in  Cap. 
$1,000,000 

.\  sset  s 
$1,603,000 

Sur]>lu3 
$185,000 


THIS  is  no  more 
t  h  a  u  111  o  11  e  y 
onpln  to  earn,  but 
ilo  your  sui:iU  sav- 
ings earn  it  for  you 
now?  lull  infor- 
iiKitionand  hij^hest 
tesiiuiouials  t  ii  r- 
nislied  on  request. 

i'ndcr  Bankxug 
Dept.  Superrisiotu 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

1139  RRO  vnWAY.   NEW  YOTJK         


As  a  specialist  in  lite-insurance  I  do  not 
advertise  C.onipariics — they  do  that  tor  them- 
selv^es.  It  is  my  tNcthoil  o\.  adaptnig  Policies 
by  correspondence  that  I  want  the  public 
to  know  about  —  a  method  at  once  original, 
pleasant  and  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
insurers. 

A  wisfit  policy  Ivfrts—iuid  it  Ivnts  n  long  time, 

I'lie  Pi>  icics  wliith  I  .irMngc-  are  easy  t»  tarry,  protect  fully,  and  briiijt  tlir  largrst  ca«h  profit*. 
They  are  planned  wiili  carelul  con:>iJeralion  lor  the  ciri  umstaniet  <>(  the  insured 
My  clients — hoth  men  and  women — are   to  be  found  everywhcrr, — fortunate    people    whose    f(ood    health,  jjuod 
morals,  good  judgment  and  good  dollars  make  it  possible  for  them  and  their  posterity  to  pick  .md  ri,i..\  iln-  ■.uliManiia! 
fruits  of  first-class  life-insurance  skU/ully  arranged. 

Afy  scnicc  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send     for    particulars  whicli  include  a   hrief   business  autobiography—"  The    Chair  o(    Life-inturance    in    the 
Vniversily  of  Finance,  and  How  I  Hapi  cncd  to  Sit  in  It." 


Four  tlious.ind  American  husincss  men  li.ive  recently  suted 
that  they  were  insured  forirom  f5o,«x)  to  t-x.yytxx'O  each. 
\'ery  thrifty  nitii  these.     You  ouglit  to  be  as  tlitifty  in 
pri>portion  to  your  means. 


KlCllARl)   \Vl(,li  IMAN, 

7   East  42d  Street,  NKW   YORK. 


FIUNG  CABINETS 

Till- in<<!>t  ('<>n\  riii«  lit  (It-vicf  fur  tUini/ hihI  i-laiv-if  vlnir  ('li|>|>iii^^. 
illtiMriUlons,  niHiiUM-i  ii'tf,  i-t<'.  It  1h  thi-  hi'Iih*  oi  Hiiii|>li<'it\  »im1 
1  t-aily  n-ffiriK'f  and  R  !-tiinuluH  to  the  huay  nmn  l*y  n-iuMiii  ..f  ilir 
arouratv  iind  facility  with  which  iiK-muraiKlH  lire  pri*»*rvrd  ami 
rrffrr«Hi  to. 

TlifCard  Indrx  Kenini  (rive*  a  valuable  <'ri*«s  reference  t«yoiir 
lihrary  or  TTirtmir*oiipt   ftiid   p«-rndtf*  n?*«*   of  niiy  known   meth^nl  ..f 

,4  MENTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

KUhiip  J.  II.  ^liircnl  -"To  reu<l  h  Mil  H  (let)  lot  t-  pur|Xxiv  aJtd<'liu«,lf> 
w  li.iC  }oii  read  liy  Ililii  nysteiii,  in  cf  untold  %nlue." 

Ci-n.  II.  KaiilrK  l-<'n.  I'ii».  Ixrnl.  >.  Y.  I'.  JL  II.  K.  R;.  <•.—■■  I  Mini 
tlnlll  ilnli.-|i«-n>alile  to  im-  111  Mi>  work." 

ili'ok  Top  or  I  prlKliI  t'nhinrU  fiirnUhtHl  In  nit  «l«r*  nnd  klilr*.  S^«>4'UII* 
.irrun^pil  Inblnrl^   for  rlenc,* nirn.  pb.ivlrlllli*  nnd  nlhrr  prufr^vloMU  mrn. 

I'llifs  8?  .Vi  anil  upward,  ^hippc<l  pri'iMihl  on  H|iprovnl  Keturii 
il  our  t  xiHii-*- if  not  Kutlsfaclory.  .Vml  f.  t  cMtHlotrUi-  prle.-  :oii| 
lit-  rainre. 

&A<- LIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPANY 

Title   uimI    Triiol    HiilldliiK.    (Tilcuiro 


"  I's  invention  supersedes  all  other  methods  of  House  Light 

illg."      SlIKNTIKK      lUKSS. 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 


LIGHT 


BURNS  84-  OF  AIR  AND  16^  OF 
HVDRO-CARBON  GAS. 

EVERY     LIGHT    IS    A 

COMPLETE  CAS 

PLANT  IN  ITSELF. 

(■eiierutliic  mid  burning 
Ita  unii  Gas. 

>fore  liglit  nt  less  eost  than 

any  know  n system  of  ll|;htinK. 

For  all  lioUHeH  \\  ishin^  econ- 

oniieal   iiide|>endeiiee.     Gives  a  sleAdy 

"hite  liprlit.  moix'  l>rilliai>t  tliiin  e  ectrl- 

eity  and  softer.      Eveels  an.v   town  na 

serviee  :  ira.s  cannot  ewnpe.     It  frives  ten 

times  the  lierht  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 

half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  and  no 

odor.     Nothiiifr  to  jret  out  of  order. 

,f>^       No  accidents  of  aiiy  khid  posalble. 

YOU  CAN  TEST 
c-jo     BEFORE  PAYING. 

Knnwinpr  that  if  you  (rive  one  of  our  lights  a  ti-st  you  will  at 
once  rei'ognize  It  as  beinir  far  beyond  anythini;  in  the  line 
of  house  liirhtinir.  we  will  send  vou  one  of  our  Pendent 
Liphis  CO  1>  $4  00,  express  prepaid,  with  mantle,  chimney 
and  Muted  pon-elain  shade,  ready  to  light ;  fe-t  It  three  nigbta 
and  if  not  found  satisfactory  and  the  most  brilliant  and  inex- 
pensive ItRht  you  evers;iw,  return  it  to  express airent.whonnwe 
instruct  fo  refund  yourinoney  and  return  lipht  at  our  expense. 
NOTK  :  If  went  of  the  Ml««l  "Ipp!  river  enelouc  60  cCDta 
for  e  \  i>re»*ilire.     Il'we*t  ol"I>cii\er,  i^l.Otl. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  V^\r  ^^  """ 


Fire  Proof 

AW  AnsoLTTTE  Protection  oimlnst  1os.s  by  fire  for  Deeds. 
Stocks,  bonds,  Contnwus,  Notf.s,  Moritfuifcs,  Insuraooe 
PoUcit^  ftod  other  valuable  papent. 


rOKTEKItlTOKV 


PRICE  $8.00.    Freight  prtpaid  tail  cf  Denver. 

Approximate  weight.  BO  lbs.  FlrsKlass  lock,  dupllcato 
keys.  Inside  dimensions,  10  In.  lonfr,  6  In.  wide,  4  In.  deep. 
Spac<]  for  holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

uo-pare  Jllustnted  Safr  caulocu*  s«rt  free  to  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO..  Dcpt  25    Ctadnnatl,  Ohio 


Write  ftt  once  for  our  full  descri|)tion  and  instructions  on  tha 
new  s\>teiii  of  Ct-KVEU.sD  Lights. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 

1807  E.  nadison  Ave.,     -    -    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

i^eferences '-Colonial  Nutlonal  Itiiiik    rupltal  Stock. 
ik-j,OOO.i>00.00<.  I'Icvclulid,  Ohio. 

Write    for    purtleuliirs   of  our    atreet    llshta.    u*«d    Ib 
Chieago,  Cleveland  und  other  Cities. 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS.  JLTf 
t  ushions  wlu>.]i  (io  nut  (a^:k  «.K"*n  n^^r  l.arl-^ir  «lust  .in-l  \e'r- 
min.  Scntl  for  Lataloeues  of  Er\  I -ctl  Mattresses. Cushi.-'n>.^'. 

THE  A  A.  BOHNERTCO.,  DElT.  G,    CINCINNATI.  0. 
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Tbe  Udy  Poverty 

H  XHXtb  Century  Hllcgory      j 
CranalAtcd  and    edited   bj^      i 

MONTUOMERV   CAKMICHAEL 

ofllE  LAUY  POVERTY"  Li  it  iiu-UUbviU  romaiice, 
^  tlniple  lu  form  aiid  chariiilni;  in  oinerptluQ,  It'll- 
lug  buw  SI.  Kruiu-ia  wou<:U  ui"!  wuii  that  iiiuiit 
ilntli'iilc  uf  all  HrlUe»--iiiy  Ijuly  IVn-riy  Apart  from 
lU  brituty  it  In  iiuteworthy  as  tUr  ili  -.l  Ixxik  written  loii- 
i-rruii'.K  St.  Kmncli  uf  Arsci-i,  n.l«.  irs:).  The  little 
\uluiiK  hrre  wircrfU  U  the  tlist  fliitrllKb  truniilation,  and 
faithfully  eluhrlnM  the  dpint  uf  the  i>rl|;uial.  Keadeni 
uf  the  "DUilisT"  who  have  «<-en  ('iirinifhKel's  ■In 
TuiM-aiiy  "  Deed  no  reinimlrr  >  f  the  authur'8delii;btful 
style.    The  Lady  I'overty  rrveali  blni  at  bin  be>t. 

■  *-  •  <•  "-     .»..,- .-    ...  'ille^ory  tiopureHiid  splrlt- 

u.<  lid  liivohe  the  dlieniina 

HI  lit  wf  rifhes."— rAeCat/io- 

"  It  It  printed  In  exi-ellent  ta.ste  .  .  and  U  as  pretty  a 
devuilunal  manual  nut  It  in  an  interetitin^  literary  curl- 
utUty  "—Literttru  lytjrUi 

Printed  in  plain  type,  rubricated,  -with  photo- 
gravure frontispiece ,  and  daintily  hound  in  Fran- 
ctscan  brown.     Ilmo.     Price,  net,  $I.7S. 

TENNANT  AND  WARD 
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New  York 


&•©••©     (i»®®®^ 


Don't  light  the  Christraas 
Candles  without  this  ideal 

GIFT  FOU  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Ne~M  Complete  Edition 

Mother  Goose's 

Nursery  Rhymes,  Tales  <&  Jingles 

With  a  history  of  their  origin,  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction by  W.  Gannon.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
six  lithographic  inserts  in  ten  colors. 

Bound  in  colored  inks  and  gold,  crown  8vo.  Price, 
post-paid,  #1.00.  Eleven  other  books  uniforoa  with 
this  edition.     For  sale  at  booksellers. 

A  catalogue  of  Gift  Books  sent  upon  request . 

HURST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  395-399  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST  AND    BEST 

%°^^^toT  548  to  55.000 

More  brilliant  than  gras  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 

Write  for  booklet  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.N'ewVork 

The  largest  maVers  of 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Siereopticons, 


Boston 
Pbiladelpbia 

Chicago 
Los  Ang«les 


EVANS'   VACUUM   CAP 

Will  Make  Hair  Crow 

This  appliance  will  massage  the  scalp, 
and  force  a  healthful  circulation.  It 
will  St  'P  hair  fiom  falliiiK  out  and 
ristoie  a  normal  growth  whtie  live 
folliclts  exist.  We  refund  the  full 
lurchsse  price  if  it  does  not  give  sat- 
istiiction  within  thirty  days.  For  full 
particulars  address 

EVANS'  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 
Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Readers  of  The  Litkra 


aniip«thy,acat,  rui  n  him,  and  hii»  benr- 

erK  were  amazed  at  i :jg  : 

-  .And  the  Lord  aaid  unto  .Mosea-Scat !"— MKS 
.\    M.  tlAKiiNKK  in  JJfpincutfi  Uasasine. 


The  I.e*«uii.  .\  Loafer  Wit  uti  an  empty  dry- 
jjuudsi  box  and  whittled. 

"You'll  never  win  aucceas  that  way,"  said  the 
Boy'a  Father  to  the  Boy. 

.V  Succ-ebsful  .Man  happened  along- 

"  1  wish  I  toiild  be  as  happy  as  that  fellow  is," 
said  he,  gazinK  wistfully  at  the  Loafer. 

Hut  fortunately  the  Boy  did  not  hear  this,  and 
the  lesson  of  thrift  and  industry  sank  deep  into 
his  heart.— A</V. 

A  Manila  .loke. -Mr.  Ferguson  was  standing 
on  the  upper  deck  of  the  lake  steamer,  holding  to 
a  mpe  and  watching  the  waves,  when  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson came  hurrying  up. 

■*  George  "  she  hurriedly  exclaimed,  "  Johnny  is 
dreadfully  sick  " 

•'  Where?"  asked  the  husband  and  father,  pre- 
paring to  go  below. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  he  would  be  siclc,"  she 
asked,  shrilly,  "  in  a  storm  like  this?"— 7"/r*'  Manila 
American. 


Com  in  o"  Events. 


December  26-27.  —  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  College  Graduate  Clubs,  at  New 
York. 

December  27-January  i.  —  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Washington. 

December     30.- Negro    Workers'    Conference,  at 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Decetnber  30-31.— Convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Naturalists,  at  Washington. 

December  31, — Convention  of  the  Astronomical 
and  Astrophysical  Society  at  Washington. 

December  30-January  i. — Convention  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of'America,  at  Washington. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
SOUTH  America. 

December  8.— Germany  and  Great  Britain  de- 
liver a  joint  ultimatum  to  Venezuela  de- 
manding a  satisfactory  reply  to  claims  for 
indemnity. 

December  10.— The  foreign  fleet  seizes  all  the 
war-ships  of  Venezuela  in  the  harbor  of  the 
La  Quayra  ;  President  Castro  appeals  to  the 
people  to  take  up  arms  against  England  and 
Germanv  and  imprisons  many  German  and 
British  subjects. 

December  n.— The  British  and  German  consuls, 
with  other  Britons  and  Germans,  are  im- 
prisoned at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela; 
President  Castro  is  sending  reinforcements 
to  La  Guayra. 

December  13.— Further  preparations  for  virar  are 
being  rushed  in  Venezuela  ;  the  Venezuelan 
consul  at  London  declares  that  his  country 
had  suggested  an  adjustment  of  its  debts  by 
an  $8,000,000  loan  ;  President  Castro  appeals 
for  arbitration. 

Decemberi3.  — President  Castro's  reply  to  the 
German  ultimatum  is  made  public ;  the  port 
of  Puerto  Cabello  is  bombarded.  ^ 

Othek  Foreign  News. 

December  8.-The  King  of  Portugal  leaves  Eng- 
land on  his  return  trip  home. 

A  new  "  Kaiser  party  "  is  formed  in  Germany. 
December  9.— The  committee  of   the  House  of 


'CKISS-CROSS  CEREALS" 


Farwell  &  Rhines,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  prepare  food 
products  that  are  "all  food."  They  are  the  makers  of 
"Gluten  Grits"  and  "Barley  Crystals,"  for  breakfast; 
"Pansy  Flour,"  for  biscuit,  cake  and  pastry;  "Gluten 
Flour,"  for  dyspeptics;  "Special  Diabetic  Flour"  and 
"  K.  C.  Whole  Wheat  Flour." 

Those  who  have  used  them  are  entliusiastic  in  their 
indorsement.  They  are  known  as  the  "  Criss-Cross 
Cereals  "  because  of  the  criss-cross  lines  on  each  package. 

Messrs.  Farwell  &  Rhines  will  mail  free,  upon  applica- 
tion, a  copy  of  their  booklet,  containing  full  information 
about  proper  foods,  together  with  samples  of  these  cereals. 
RT  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


An  Ideal  Gift  Book 

EMMY   LOU 

Her  Book 
and  Heart 

By  GEORGE:  MADDEN  MARTIN 
Illustrated  by  C.  L.  HINTON 

#1.50 

THE  REAL   CHILD 

"Mrs.  Martin's  book  is 
unique.  There  is  nothing 
just  like  it.  It  is  wonder- 
fully sympathetic,  humorous 
and  true." 

New  York  E'vening  Telegram. 

Twentieth  Thousand 


McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  ®  CO., 

Publishers, 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


"THE  DEARBORN" 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET 

48  in.  long,  31  in.  deep,  $27. 

•'The  Dearborn  Junior" 
Typewriter  Table  Cabinet 

42  in.  long,  24  in.  deep  $12. 

Made  ofOoldtn  Oak,  and  Hand- 
•omely  Finubed. 


The  cheapest,  handiest  and 
most  senriceable  pieces  of  office 
furniture  made. 

Sold  on  approval,  charges  pild 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Use 
it  thirty  days— if  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Write  for  illustrated. catalogue  ol 
the  Dearborn  Cabinets. 

DEARBORN    I>ESK    CO. 
Blrmlnichaiiii  Ala. 


New  Life  and  Vigor  For  You! 

Yes,  we  mean  YOU.  Some  may  think  this  won- 
derful Hygienic  System  will  not  apply  to  them,  but 
it  is  for  all.  No  matter  what  your  condition  is,  you 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  flushing  the  22  miles  of 
sewerage  of  the  skin,  and  cleaning,  the  7,000,000 
pores  from  deadly  poison. 

THE  ROBINSON  THERMAL  BATH 
CABINET 

lis  the  only  Genuine 
Screen  Folding  Cabinet 
made.  The  only  one 
Patented.  SlOOamontli 
to  Good  Agents.  Our 
beautiful  book  with  18 
cuts  sent  Free.  Write 
for  ten  day  offer. 

ROBINSON    THERMAL    BATH    CO., 

rG4  Jefferson  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

The  ideal  Resort  for  Consumptives,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  climate  and  expert  treatment  can  be  obtained. 
Particulars  of  DR.  F.  J.  FIELDING  (Of  the  Fielding 
Sanitarium)  and  handsome  illustrated  book  free.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


MAPLEWOOD.     "*^'"  VhT;;.""""- 

A  Sanatorium  established  in  1875  for  the  private  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  Drue  «"d  Alcoholic  Addiction'. 
Thousands  havmg  failed  elsewhere  have  been  cured  b,v  ns. 
Home  Treatment  If  DeHired.  Address  The  Dr.  J  !-■ 
Stephens  Co.,  D^p.  68,  Lebanon,  O. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Commons  on    steamship    subsidicrs    repurcs 
against  the  principle  of  subsides. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  it   is   rfporteU,   is  de- 
feated by  the  rebels. 

December  lo— The  Nile  driiii  at  Assouan  is  for- 
mally opened. 

The  international  exhibition  of  automobiles  is 
opened  in  Faris 

The   pretender  to  the  throne  of  Morocco  sur- 
rounds the  army  of  the  Sultan. 

December  ii.  — The  Mad  Mullah  of  Somaliland  is 
reported  to  have  been  assassinated. 

December  12.— Several  persons  are  wounded  in 
a  collision  between  strikers  and  police  at 
Marseilles. 

December  13.  — Queen  Alexandra  issues  invita- 
tions to  widows  and  children  of  soldiers  of 
the  South  African  War  for  a  Christmas 
dinner. 


Domestic. 


CONOUESS. 

December  S.—i>i'itate :  The  Immigration  bill  is 
considered  and  several  nominations  are  con- 
sidered. 

House :  Resolutions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
ex-Speaker  keed  are  adopted  and  the  House 
adjourned  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory. 

December  q.— Senate:  The  Immigration  bill  is 
considered. 

House;  The  London  Dock  charge  bill  is  de- 
feated, the  enacting  clause  being  stricken 
out. 

December  10.— Senate :  The  Statehood  bill  isdi.s- 
cussed. 

House:  t'ongresman  Grow,  of  Pennsvlvania, 
discusses  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
m  the  United  Stales.  Two  revenue  bills  are 
passed. 

I 
December   it..— Senate :  The   House    bill    to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  coal  strike  commission  is 
amended  and  passed  after  a  livelv  debate  ; 
the  Statehood  bill  is  considered. 

December  12.— House :  A  number  of  private 
pension  bills  are  passed. 

December  13. -//<)/«<?.•  Tlie  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill  is  con- 
sidered, 

OthI'R  DoMESiic  News. 

December  8.  — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  takes  his 
seat  as  an  .•\ssociate  Justice  of  .the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

the 


The   ("oal    Strike   Commission    continues 
taking  of  evidence  in  Scranton. 


De»e«iber  9.— The  bar  of  the  United  Slates  Su- 
preme Court  gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  who  has  served  twenty-five  years 
in  that  court. 

December  lo.— John  D.  Rockefeller,  itf  is  an- 
nounced, will  give  probably  $io,ooo,cx»  to  en- 
dow an  educational  institution  similar  to 
that  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  text  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Newfoundland  is  made 
public. 

The  reciprocity  convention  is  opened  in  Detroit. 

Evidence  is  heard  by  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion of  an  alleged  attempt  to  end  the  coal 
strike  by  bribery. 

December  11. — The  British  and  German  Ambas- 
sadors in  Washington  express  the  thanks  of 
their  governments  for  the  action  of  Minister 
Bowen  in  securing  the  release  of  British  and 
German  subjects  arrested  in  Venezuela. 

A  delegation  headed  by  Morris  K.  Jesup  asks 
President   Roosevelt  and   Secretary  Hay  to 
secure  better  treatment   for  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Turkey. 
December   12. — President   Castro's  proposal  for 


EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL     INCLUDED  

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Coinpichen''ive  Tours-  A  few  vaouiu'irs. 
Railroad  and  steaiiiship  tickets  by  all  lines,  an.vwhere.  any 
route.    Programs,  information,  ami  estimates  for  travel  by 
mail  free. 


^'■W 


You'll  be  comfortable  aboard 

The  Golden  State  Limited 

Don't  make  any  mistake  about  that.      It's  that  kind  of  a  train. 

There's  a  diner,  of  course,  a  buffet-smoker,  an  observation  car,  ^ 
compartment  sleeper,  and  a  bath  room  with  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and 
REAL  bath  towels. 


Rock  Island 
System 


Less  than  three  days  Chicago  to  Los  Anfreles. 
ThroiicH  cars  to  Santa  Barbara  and  San  I 
Electric  lights;  electric  fans:  barbershop;  B 
Library-.  Lowest  altitudes.  Kunsovcr  the  Kll  .>v;-1n'i-» 
Island  route— the  most  southerly  line  across  the  con- 
tinent. Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  it,  with  name  and 
address,  to  this  office,  and  a  beautifully  illustrated  t)ook 
about  California  with  be  sent  free. 

Jno.  Sebastian,  P.T.M.,  ChlcaRo,  111. 


To  Nassau 
the  West  Indies  and 

Bermuda 


^-200     AND     U  F» 


On  the  Palatial 

S.  S.  Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise 

Leaving 
New  York,  February  7,  1903 

Nuinlier  Limited  to  190  Only  Lower  Berths 

46  Single-BerUi  Cabins 

Duration  of  Trip,  28  Days 

New  York  to  Nassau  (where  tourists  from 
the  South  can  join  the  vessel),  Havana, 
Santiago,  Jamaica,  Curacao,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  Porto 
Rico,  Bermuda  and  New  York. 

.\lso  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  In  January 

To  the  Orient  in  February 

To  the  Black  Sea  in  March,  1903 

For  particulars  apply  to  tlie 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

S-l-S?  Broadwav,  New  York        70  State  St..  Boston 
1229  Walnut  St.,  I'hiladi  IpUia    lOi.  N.  Broadway.  St  Louis 
116  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland.  O.  I.i9  Kaiidolph  SI  ,  rhieago 
401  California  Street,  sail  Fianeisco 


nmi*K  imr  no  ■  MAjtrm 


CALIFORNIA  JANUARY  12th 

«»  ■^  C  ^  for  a  3S-day  trip  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
^  O  3  #  delphli.  Party  limited  to  20.  Private  Pull- 
man car  with  lady  and  gentleman  conductor  20  days  in 
California,  will  also  include  Denver,  (lardcn  of  the  C.ods, 
The  Grand  Canyon.  Exclusive  service  of  the  highest 
character.  Party  nearly  full.  If  you  would  like  to  join  us 
write  quick!/.  Illustrated  book  "  California  and  Back  " 
eight  cents  in  stamps. 
I1UBBS    TOURS,    Easton,    F>a. 


R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 

113  BR0.4DWAY,  NEW  YOKK 
26  SCHOOL  STKEKT.  BDSTON.  MASS. 
220  SOUTH  CLAUK  STKEKT,  CHICAGI).  ILL. 


SPANISH 


Gibraltar,  Tangier,  (Moroc- 
co', Spain,  Portugal,  South 
of  Faanre  and  the  Riviera. 
^F^NI  lU     The  Ferlas  at  Seville,    ."^ailing  March 
I    ^J  ^J  f\     2S  from  New  York  or  Boston.  .Address 

L    IVIELA\0   ROSSI   &  CO..  93   Sta'.e  Street.   BOSTON 

Readers  of  The  Litbraby  Digest  are  ..sked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


It  is 

Real  Cozy 

That  is  what  ladies  say  of 
The   California   Limited 

Private  compartments, 

ample  dressing  rooms  and 

observation  parlor,  all  daintily 

furnished.     Perfect  dining-car 

meals. 

Chicago  to  California  in  less 

than  three  days. 

Why  stay  at  home  ? 

The  California  tour  described  in  our 
books;  mailed  (or  loc  in  stamps.  Address 
General  Passenger  Office,  Atchison ,Topcka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe 


WEST  INDIES  SJ25 

by  specially  chartered  North  German  Lloyd  ex- 
press S.  S.  Kaiserin,  O,.")"*  tons,  Januarj-  14,  il  days; 
shore  trips,  luncheons,  guides,  drives,  included. 
These  extras  will  cost  $&<•  with  other  cruises.  Pas- 
.sengers  leaving  sliip  at  Nassau  receive  free  ticket 
to  Miami. 

Mediterranean  Cruise,  Feb.  7,  $40U.0I)  up. 

Norway-Russia  Cruise,  July  2,  $37,5  00  up. 
UtANK  C.    CLARK,    111    Broadway,    NEW  YORK 


TO  INVESTORS 


Money  invested  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Montana  is  sale 
and  pays  30  per  cent.  A  small  investment  now  grows  into 
a  large  tiock  in  few  years.  Over  300  men,  women  and 
children  now  have  cattle  and  sheep  on  our  raiirhes.  Write 
for  Annual   Report,  a  mi'^t  interesting  dorumeni       MCM- 

TANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH  CO..  Great  Falls.  Montana. 
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Warm  Feet. 


t'lie  i;roatttst  coDifort  aud  luxury  of  luuderu 
d/tys,  iiiitKiieiiu  tire  uuder  yourfet-t;  th»'  Kreaiest 
Mt^  protector  known;  your  feet  keep  warm  all 
the  time,  even  If  staudiiit;  In  water,  suow  and  Ice. 
Keeps  rlieuaiatlsiii,  colds  and  Krippe  out.  If  you 
doubt  our  word  for  It  read  what  men  and  women, 
whoio  only  Interest  In  Thacli.T  Is  what  he  has 
don«  for  them,  have  to  say.  Foljowlnn  are  ex- 
lr:ii-ts  from  genuine  letters.whlcb  anyone  can  see: 

Kdoz,  Pa. 
Th«y    ke«<i>    niv    feet 
warm  and  I  feel  ever  80 
much  belter 
Mrs.  miza  Duncombe. 


St.  Loula,  Mo. 
I  itm  Klad  til  be  atile  to 
say  ttiitt  my  wife  uo 
loii^'or  sutlers  wuh  oold 
feet.  Tlio  liisoleH  bene- 
flteU  lier  from  the  first 
liiue  she  wore  ttiem. 

J.  D.  Wilson. 

Bordentowu.  N.  J. 
PI  >iue  send  me  n  pair 
of  No.  7  MttirQetlc  In- 
solea.  I  have  lieeii  great- 
ly lieuetite<l  by  the  pair 
I  purcha-sed  a  rear  atfo. 
P.  J.  Scovel,  Jr. 


St.  Johns,  N.  H. 
They  are  little  Klants 
of  force  and  warmth. 

C.J.  Walsh. 

Vacavllle.Cal. 
They  seem    to  be  the 
only  tbInKthat  will  cure 
anuprevent  chllblulnei 
Ohaa.  S.  Curtis. 


Price  $1.00  per  Pair  or  Three  Pairs  for  $2.00. 

S'-nJfor  bnakfull  of  information,  mailrdfree  on  request. 

THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 
Masonic  Temple,  74,  Chicago,  III. 


YOUR  HORSES 

Should  be  Fed  Clean  Oats. 


The  Kasper  Self-acting  Oats 
Cleaner  is  a  small  device  that  is 
attached  to  the  waJl  in  place  of  the 
oats  spout  from  the  bin  above.  It 
is  automatic  in  action,  needs  no 
power  to  operate  and 

REMOVES  DIRT.  WEED  SEEDS 
AND  ALL    FOREIGN   MATTER. 

Delivers  clean,  pure  oats,  thereby 
preventing  sickness  and  disease. 
vWill  remove  one  bushel  foul  mat- 
ter from  25  to  30  bushels  best 
white  oats).  Over  22,000  in 
general  use  in  stables  where  the 
health  of  the  horse  is  considered. 

Guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

KASPER  OATS   CLEANER  COMPANY, 


J54  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


■€> 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Rlngbooes,  Corbs  aod  Spliots 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  Las 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  pamphlet  No.709 
Flemio);  Bros.,  Cbemisti,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Cbicago. 


^HVBBS'   TOVKS.^ 

Cuba,  Jan,  15,  21  days,.  .  .  $177.50 
Florida,  March  5,  16  days,  .  .  $91.00 
Italy,  April  11,  84  days,  .  .$1,080  00 
California,  April  14,  Private  Car,    $600  00 

Nineteenth  Ytar.      Best  Service.      Moderate  Price 
Send  for  lUustratet:  Booklet 

HUBBS'  TOURS,       EASTON,  PA. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


No   matter  where  your   propei  ty 
I  is  located,  I  can  find  a  cash  buyer 
for  it.    Write  for  my  plan. 

Ifbank  p.  ci.evei.and, 

"  The  Real  Estate  Expert." 
7309  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 

no  matter  where  it  Is.     Send  descripuon,  state  price  and 
leim  how.    Est.  'g6.    Highest  references.    Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1797  N.A.Bldg.,PhUadelphia 


arbitration,  received  through  Miniater  How- 
en,  IK  submitted  by  the  Stale  I  icp.u  tment  to 
the  britiali  and  Herman  Koveriiments. 
Labor  leaders  in  Wushinijton  deny  the  charges 
that  union  workmen  attempted  to  ci  ipple  the 
work  oil  war&hipsat  the  Cramp  yards  during 
the  war  witn  Spain. 

December   13.— Lloyd    C.    Griscom   is  appointed 
minister  to  Versia. 
Secretary    Root   makes   an    argument    before 
the  House   Military  Committee  in   behalf  of 
ihe  Army  General  Staff  bill. 

December  14.— Mrs.   U.   S.   Grant   diesat   Wash- 
ington. 


CHESS. 

I  All  communications  fortius  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

DiGESI'  "] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRST 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  779. 

XCVII.— MoiTO  :    "Jacques." 
Black  -.Seven  I'ieces. 
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The  Coal  Trust 

says  dealers  MUST  SELL  to 
CONSUMERS  at  $6.75  per  ton. 


You  can  re- 
duce this  to 


$5.00 
per  ton 

by  using 


The  Powers 
Heat  Regulator 

IT  FITS  ANY  FURNACE,  OLD  OR  NEW; 
HOT  AIR,  STEAM,  OR  HOT  WATER. 
IT  MAINTAINS  AN  EVEN,  HEALTHY, 
TEMPERATURE.  SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

Book  about  it  free 

THE  POWERS   REGULATOR  CO. 

36  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


White— Nine  Pieces. 

2R2Q2;    b2pR3;    403;     sakBs;     zbs; 
I  B  I  S  I  P  I  r  -,  7  P ;  I  K  6. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  780. 

"  XCVIIX.— MOTTt) :   "  Aut  vincere,  aut  mori." 
Black — Ten  Pieces. 
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White — Eleven  Pieces. 
Q7;    iPp2Bpi;    spisKi;    iSpip2s; 
ip2kBiR;4PiPi;  3K.P3;  5S2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


HAWAII 

'•  No  •  •  •  land  in  all  the  world 
has  any  deep,  stionjr  charm  for 
me  but  that  one.  *  *  •  For  me  its  balmy 
airs  are  always  blowing,  its  summer 
seas  flashing  in  the  sun  :  the  pulsing  of 
its  surt-beat  is  in  my  ear  ;  I  can  see  its 
garlanded  crags,  its  leaping  cascades, 
Its  plumy  palms,  drowsing  by  the  shore, 
its  remote  summits  floating  like  islands 
above  the  cloud-rack."— Mark  Twain. 

Do  you  know 

that  Hawaii  is  a  delightful  winter 
resort  ?  and  one  sails  over  summer 
seas  in  swift  and  splendid  ships. 
Steamers  from  San  Francisco  every 
ten  days.  Send  for  new  folder- 
free  ;  or  enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps 
for  "  Hawaii,"  a  booklet,  to 
F,  F.  Burnett,  G.  E.  Ag't. 

Oceaivic  S.  S.  CompaAy 

{American  and  Australian  Line) 

427  Broevdway 
NEW  YORK 

LINE   TO  TAHITI,  SAMOA,  NEW 

ZEALAND,  AUSTRALIA,  and 

ROUND-THE-WOELD 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take    Laxative    Bmnio  -  Quinine    Tablets.     This 
signature  ^ f*y  j6>    — --  ^  on  every  box,  25c. 


WHAT  IS  SCHAPIROGRAPH? 

THE  Dri'LIOATOK  that  cleanly  multi- 
copies any  thing  written  with  pen  and  typewriter 
also  music  drawings,  etc.  One  original  gives  lOt 
copies  BLACK  ink  in  15  minutes.  AvoliUi 
stencil,  washing,  delays,  and  expensive  supplies. 
Price,  complete  cap-size  outfit,  98.00.  Last* 
years.  Sent  on  5  days'  free  trial  without 
deposit.  THE  I.  SCHAPIRO-GRAfH  CO.,  264- 
Broadway,  New  York. 


SUR  TERRiTET-MONTREUX 

3,300  feet  above  the  sea 
Summer  and  Winter  Resort 

PALACE  HOTEL  IsJur 


nnill  TDV  PAPER,  lUnst'd,  20  P»Be«, 
.rUULInl  a5  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
iwnltry  book  free  to  yearly  Bnbscnbera, 
Book  alonelO cents.  Cataloirne  of  ponltrf 
bookafree.  r'ouUryAdTiocate,&jTtMJia«»a.X, 

Readers  of  Thb  LmBARr  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 


GRAND  HOTEL 


old  reputation 
250  rooms 


LAKE  Of  GENEVA 

Finest  panoramic  view,  easy~ 

walks,    forests,    orchestra,. 

latest  improvements. 


Vol.  XX\'..  No.  25] 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through  the   Feet 

No     Medicine    Required  —  External 

Remedy  Gives  Immediate  Relief. 

Free  on  Approval.     Try  It. 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to 
send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
wonderful  external  cure  -which  has  brought 
more  comfort  into  the  United  States  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  reUef, 
send  us  One  Dollar;  if  not,  don't  send  us  a 
cent. 


THE  LITERARV  1)I(;EST 

Problem  781. 
XCIX.— Motto  :   "SuuHCuique  inoK." 


^57 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  poisonous 
acids  in  the  blood  through  the  large  pores. 
They  cure  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  approval 
if  thev  didn't  cure.  Write  to-day  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U  20  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  on  approval. 
We  send  al.^o  a  valuable  booklet  on  Rheu- 
matism. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod   Liver   Oil 

aow  prepared  by  aa  improved  process, 
the  result  of  years  of  scieatific  investiga- 
tion, may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as 
being  of 

Absolute  Pxirity  a^nd 
Free  From  Disagree- 
able Taste  and  Odor 

MOLLER'S  OIL  always  gives  satis- 
factory results  because  of  its  perfect 
digestibility  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
taken  continuously  without  causing  gas- 
tric disturbance. 

In  flat,  oral  bottles  only.  See  that  our  natne 
appears  on  bottle  as  aycuta.  J^planatotif  patii- 
plUets  mailed  h^RKK. 


Schieffelin  ®.  Co.. 


Ne>v  York 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Ciiculais.  Newspaper.  I'less^o.  Linger 
size.  #18.  Money  saver.  Big  pmrlt 
printing  tor  others.  Type-settinfr  eiisy. 
rules  sent.  Write  tor  catalog,  pressess 
tvpe,  paper.  &c..  to  factory. 
TIIK  PRESS  CO.,  Meridei.,  Conn. 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS 


35c 


I'.st 

_         paid 

Latest  Had  cui-rect  styles  and  sizes.     Ordei-  lUled  day  ret'eiveil. 
Satist'ai'tion  guai-antee'l.     Not  ohtiiiiiahle  elsewhere  at   twice 
the). rue.     Booklet"  C.Vi:i»  STYI.K"  FIJKI;; 
L  J.  .SCHUSI'EK  Pffi.  i-  Ofi    €0..  DEFT.  206.  ST.  LOILS.  MO. 


P  P  r  r  Write  for  Book  and  SpeciR  1  OfTer 

rnCC  M01IF.KX  ASTROLOGY  PCB.  CO. 
S180.  Metrupolltaii  BulldliiK, 


FREE 

i  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
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White— Kighl    I'lnes. 
iQo;     zpzbip;     rip4b'.     k; 
p3l<iS.2;U6H;3H2K3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves 


Problem  782. 

C— Motto  :    "  Terra  incognita.' 
Hlac-k-  Kijfht  I'ieces. 


White— Xine  I'ieces. 

8;    aKzpa;    3Ppppi;    ipp.Sk3;    aSjPi 
6bi;4PP2;QiB5. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Tourney  Problem.s. 

No.  767.     LXXXV.:     Kt— K  4. 

No.  768.     LXXXVI.:    .\iithor's  Key  :  O— K  -•. 

Second  solution  :  P  x  B  P. 

No.  769.    LXXXV  1 1. 

Kt— R  7  Q-B  4  ch  Q-15  8.  mate 


KxR 
Kx  B 


R  X  B 


K-Q2 
Q— Q  2  ch 

K-Bs 
R-K  s  ch 

KxR 


P— Kt  3,  mate 


Q— K  B  s.  mate 


g— 1!  6,  mate 


H  X  R 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wish  to  increase  their  weight — thus  perfecting  symmetry  of 
person -should  read  Dr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Thinness 
or  Emaciation ;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  distressing  condi- 
tion, and  how  the  weight  can  be  increased  lOtoJS  pounds— quickl>, 
turely.  safely— at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  seut  to  any  address 
la  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  ic  postaire. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT.  fUCH. 

Readers  of  The  Litkkary 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 


p   1   k    p   R    I  ; 


^  SVH'ER.ER.S    FROM  

DYSPEPSIA  ^^"  "™'-'* . 
STOMACH  TROl  BLES ' 

C«n  Find  Quick  Relief  by  Using      ' 

'Qtycozoni 

an  absolutely  harmless  K<-"mi'cide. 
It  subdues  tlic  iiillaminalion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
thus  remo\  iiij;  tlie  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  eJTects  a  cure. 

I'or  any  st«jmach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  anil  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

Soltl  by  leaiUng  <lrutli{mts. 

K  IVCtfi:/    2i.<.,  10  cover  »ctu*l  postage.  :i 

liberal  sample,  that  will  firove  the  ihiims  I 
make  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  This  f)repara- 
tioii  cannot  harm  you,  and  iii  most  cases  gives 
wonderful  results.    Address 


Qo^.g^t 


.\L>uXaIli> 


11  i9«/»r.  R,  67  PHncm  St..       Mow  York 


Their  Marvelous 

Growth  of  Hair. 

FREE    TO    ALL 

atrial  package  of  a  uew  and  wouderful  remedy 
mailed  free  to  convince  people  it  actually  jrrows  hair, 
stops  hair  falling  out,  removes  daudruff  and  quickly 
restores  luxuriant  growth  to  shiningBcalpx,  evt-brows 
and  eyelashes.  Send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Alten'hkih  Medical  Dispensary,  7567  Foso  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  free  trial  package, 
enclosing  a  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage.  Writ© 
to-day. 


SEX  WORSHIP 

An  E.xposition  of  the  Phallic  origin  of  Re- 
ligion.    By  Clitford  Howard.     4th  edition 
(1902).     Gilt  Top,  Si. 50  post-paid. 
Special  circular  of  the  book,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

CHICAGO   MEDICAL   BOOK   CO, 

Medical  Pviblishers  and  Booksellers, 

667  Congress  St.,  Chicago 
Servd  (or  our  new  MedicBkl  Book  CaLtSLlo^e 


(O^GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


c»ethcGreat  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   P/LLS 

Safe,  Sure.  Effective.    50c.  &$1, 
DEUGGIST8,  or  224  ViUi>m  8ti,  W.  Y. 


i^ 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 
PiQKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  vhen  wnting  to  advertisers. 


S5H 


TllH  LrriiRAKV  DICiEST 


[I)c(<-IiiIk-|-  I'U,    I'.Hjv 


(J     k  I  ,  .  h 


kt      It  6. 


KB    „  U. 
nuiic 


k     Bj 

l.XXXVIll.:  Author's  Key  ■  o    K  k  3. 
Second  »olutioo  : 
Ki  — Kl  4.  mate 


Kt-kt4 


y— Q  3,  m«tr 


Any 

Solvfd  by  M.  W.  H.,  Univer«iitv  of  VirKinia  :  the 
K-->     I      U     \:     li.Ti.lfurni.  Ph.;    M.    Marble.    Wor- 

iJobbs,    N'ew  Orleans; 
tv  AIh  ;    H.  W.    Harry, 
A.  C    W;u:c,  Nlu    ■  •    ;  K   Ketitinb, 

N.  J.;    }.  C.    I.    \^  t,  ^iomerville, 

>i.i^-      >\  .   J.   I'ei  ris.  C  hesi.  . ,  ....     Lhe   Hon.  Tom 
M,      l.ivior,     l-'ranklin,    TfX.;     A.    G.    Alassmann, 
Wvv  ,1  ,     N'    I.;  C.  H    K.,  YounK!.lown,   O  ;   W.  W. 
■  Macon    i>\  stem,   Lvncliljui  jc,  Va.;  A 
.  r,  Tex.;    T.   J.   Burke,  Philadelphia; 
■•  M-il.  t:u,"  Melrose,  Sfass.;    the   Rev.   J.    (1.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  U.  Hatterson,  Winnipej;,  Can. 
767  :  R.  G.  Eyrich,  New  Orleans. 
707,768:    "Twenty-three,"    Philadelphia;    \V.  R. 
•Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  E.  H.  Kirk,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 
767>  75S.  759:  J-  ^-  Wharton,  Sherman,  Texas. 
767,768,770:  The  Rev.  S    M   Morton,  DD.,  KftinK- 
ham.  III  ;  O.  C    Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  F.    Ed 
wards,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
767,  769,  770  :  C.  V.  P.,  Rome,  Ga. 
767,  770  :  W.  A.  Walter,  Bloomington,  111. 

Comments  (767*:  "  So  simple  that  the  motto 
should  be  double-beheaded  "—M.  M.;  "  Self-evi- 
dent"—G.  n,;  "Very  clever"- F.  S.  F.:  "Such 
pretty  examples  of  the  '  four-way-out '  are  all 
right  for  every-day  publication,  but  not  for  tour- 
neys"—H.  W.'B  :  "Tyro's  effort  is  rather  reniini- 
scent"--.A.  C.  W.;  "liood  for  its  size"-K.  K.; 
"  Beautiful,  and  ranks  high" — A.  K.;  "  Simplicity 
and  puritv  " — \.  G.  L.;  "  Extremely  neat  "— "  Twen- 
ty-three*'; "  Pretty  and  ingenious  novelty  "—W. 
R.  C;  "Very  prettv"— J.  E.  W.;  "An  exquisite 
bit  of  Kt.-play"-S.  M.  M. 

769:  "Main  variations,  good;  duals  bad"— M. 
M.;  "Easy,  but  good  despite  its  faults"— G.  D.; 
"The  plan'is  excellent,  but  the  duals  condemn  it" 
—  F.  S.  F. ;  "JudgeQ  from  the  highest  standpoint, 
it  does  not,  throughout,  live  to  its  earlier  prom- 
ises"-H.  W.  B.;  "Very  pretty"— A.  C.  W.;  "Ex- 
-cellent,  in  spite  of  duals"— K.  K. ;  "Good,  with  fine 
trails" — A.  K.;  "A  martial  arrav"— J.  G.  H.;  "  Ex- 
cellent"—J.  E.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  R.  C.  and  Dr. 
T.  B.  Turnbaugh,  Bloomfield.  Mo.,  got  763,  764 ; 
Miss>S.  V.  Spencer,  Blackstone,  Va.,  757,  758. 

The  New  York-Pennsylvania  Match. 

The  latest  score  in  the  great  Correspondence 
Match  shows  that  Pennsylvania  is  24  points  ahead. 
There  have  been  44S  games  finished,  with  49  to 
hear  from. 


THK  "ROYAL  LIMITED.' 


Thb  "RovAL  Limited  "  is  "the  finest  daylight  train 
in  the  world." 

The  name  is  applied  to  two  trains,  one  of  which  leaves 
New  York  daily  via  the  New  Jersey  Central  at  3.40  p.m., 
arriving  Washington  at  8.40  p.m.;  the  olher  leaving 
Washington  3  00  p.m.,  arriving  New  York  8.00  p.m. 
They  are  exact  counterparts,  and  are  composed  of  splendid 
•  coaches,  Pullman  parlor  cars,  parlor  obser\-ation  buffet 
cars,  and  dining  and  cafe  cars. 

The  parlor  cars  "  Empress,  "  "  Czarina,"  "  Queen  '" 
and  "  Countess  "  are  superbly  finished  in  vermilion  wood 
with  an  inlay  of  Persian  design  ;  the  ceilings  of  Royal  Blue, 
and  the  upholstery  of  the  same  color.  The  drawing- 
rooms  in  the  cars  are  finished  in  different  designs  ;  some 
are  in  green  and  gold  ;  others  in  rich  red.  The  general 
design  of  the  main  parlors  of  all  the  cars  is  Persian. 

Tlie  cars  are  the  most  magnificent  and  largest  ever  built; 
seventy  feet  in  length,  with  all  modem  improvements  and 
appliances,  including  wide  vestibules,  with  anti-telescoping 
device,  empire  deck,  steam  heat.  Pintsch  gas  and  air  pres- 
sure water  system. 

The  parlor  observation  buffet  cars,  "  Jupiter,"  "  Mer- 
cury "  and '■  Neptune,"  are  of  the  same  genera'l  appear- 
ance,except  the  unusually  wide  windows  in  the  observation 
ends,  and  the  extended  platforms.  The  observation  parlors 
are  finished  in  beautiful  Circassian  walnut,  and  upholstered 
in  olive-green  leather:  the  ceilings  are  in  red  and  gold  the 
general  design  being  of  Italian  Renaissance.  ' 

Marked  attention  has  bren  given  to  the  beautiful 
and  practical  furnishings  of  the  dining  cars.  They  are  the 
"  Waldorf  ''  and  '■  Astoria."  One-half  of  each  car  is  de- 
voted to  the  regular  dining-room,  the  other  half  to  the  cafe 
The  linen,  silver  and  glassware  are  in  keeping  with  the 
other  excellent  features  of  the  cars.  The  service  in  the 
dining-room  is  table  d  hote. 

A  booklet  on  the  Royal  P.lue  sent  free  upon  application 
to  C.  .M.  Burt,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  Jersev 
"Central,  New  York  Citv. 
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At  your 
clab  or  dealer's 


Egyptian 

Cigarette 

q/^  QuaLlity 

AROMATIC    DELICACY- 
MILDNESS— PURITY 


^'He  hd.d  smd.ll  skill  o' horse  pn^sh 
who  bought- a.  goose  bo  ride  onVBontbaJ^c 
•e^^^^      ordiaa^rY  sod^ps 


TB£ 


is  3/\PO  LI  O  «- 

'Try  e,  ca,ke  of^ihownd  be  convinced. 


K*    ,  Alcohol,  Opium, 

eeley  omg  using. 


ure 


The  disease  yields  easily  to  the 
Double  Chloride  of  Gold  Treat- 
ment   as    administered    at    these 

KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

Communications     confidential. 
Write  for  particulars. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 
WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


[A  SWELL  AFFAI 


DENT'S 

Toothache 

^   Gum 


When  applied  to  cavity  or  surface  of  aching 
tooth  relieves  the  pain  instantly.  No  experi- 
menting, but  a  standard  and  widely  known 
remedy.  Be  sure  to  get  DENT'S ;  imita- 
tions are  useless.    All  druggists,  or  by  mail  15c. 

C.  S.  DENT  <S.  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Introduction 
To  the  Talmud 

Second  Revised  Edition 

This  work  supplies  a  clear  and  concise  explanation 
of  the  Talmud,  describing  to  the  modem  reader  or 
student  just  what  the  Talmud  is,  who  its  authors  were, 
and  epitomizing  its  ethical  conceptions.  8vo,  cloth, 
313  pages.  Price,  $2  00  net.  By  Mail,  S2.15.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


By    DR.    M.    MIELZINER.    Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Talmud,  Hebre%u   Union  College,   Cin- 
cinnaii,  Ohio. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICA,    VENEZUELA,   AND    GERMANY. 

"pvOX  CIPRIANO  CASTRO  "has  distinctly  backed  down," 
^-^  so  the  New  York  Commercial  Ad'iertiser  thinks,  by  his 
request  for  arbitration  ;  and  the  admiration  for  his  courage  has 
given  way  to  admiration  for  his  goodsen.se.  Why  he  "backed 
down  "  so  suddenly,  after  his  heroic  attitude  of  defying  the  Brit- 
ish and  German  lightning,  is  explained  by  the  same  paper, 
which  points  out  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  Venezuelan 
fleet  left  the  Orinoco  open  to  the  importation  of  arms  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Venezuelan  rebels,  and  placed  Senor  Castro  between 
two  fires,  the  allied  fleet  on  the  sea  and  the  revolutionists  on 
laud,  thus  rendering  his  position  "quite  impossible."  The  Vene- 
zuelan people,  however,  are  described  by  a  Caracas  correspond- 
ent as  being  tuiable  to  understand  "why  their  country,  after 
having  raised  and  armed  43,000  men  who  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  fight,  and  who,  consequenily,  have  not  been  defeated,  should 
be  reduced  to  accept  arbitration  or  any  other  method  of  settle- 
ment." 

In  this  country  the  popular  thought,  as  expressed  in  tlie  press, 
seems  to  concern  itself  with  the  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  drawn  into  any  entanglement  in  the  web  of  South  Ameri- 
can finance,  and  seems  to  concern  itself  even  more  with  an  appre- 
hension that  the  United  States  will  .some  time  find  itself  drawn 
into  a  very  unpleasant  entanglement  with  Germany  over  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Any  idea  that  we  should  guarantee  the  Vene- 
zuelan debt  or  become  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  payment 
of  any  part  of  it  is  not  entertained  for  a  moment.  "A  proniinent 
member  of  the  Administration  "  is  quoted  as  saying  in  an  inter- 
view : 

"The  demand  at  this  time  for  a  guaranty  by  this  country  is 
like  unto  those  Scriptural  parties  who  sought  a  .sign.  There  can 
be  no  guaranty.  This  Government  will  not  permit  the  matter 
to  be  discussed.     It  does  not  follow,  because  we  may  take  ex- 


ception to  the  use  of  foice  on  a  weak  and  jirostrate  country  by 
the  allied  Powers,  that  we  lake  upon  ourselves  responsibility  for 
the  solvency  of  Venezuela.  The  allies  must  take  the  guaranty 
which  exists  now  in  the  combine<l  force  of  cosmopcilitan  public 
opinion.  No  nation,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  can  aflford  to 
ignore  this.  It  furnished  all  the  guaranty  there  was  in  the  Chi- 
nese matter.  It  must  be  recognized  now  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  present  difficulty.  This  country  will  not  consent  that  Euro- 
l)ean  Powers  shall  come  over  here  and  enforce  i)ayment,  from 
their  own  accounting,  without  the  other  side  being  heard  or 
any  judgment  being  made  in  the  matter,  of  claims  against  the 
Latin-American  stales." 

And  that  appears  to  be  about  what  the  daily  newspapers  think 
of  the  matter.  The  New  York  'J ribuiie,  however,  thinks  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  Venezuela  will  not  pay.     It  says : 

"So  far  as  Venezuela  individually  is  concerned,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  she  has  in  other  things  been  neglectful  of  her  obliga- 
tions. For  her  delinquencies  and  ill-doings  she  has  been  criti- 
cized here,  even  in  the  columns  of  The  Tribune,  as  sharply  as  in 


here  is  the  RE.\L  rROBl-EM. 
The  old  gentleman  in  the  middle  is  quiet  and  harmless  enough  — he  has 
had  all  the  war  he  wants  for  the  present.  The  serious  part  of  the  problem 
is  the  two  strenuous  young  men,  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation  by  ac- 
cident, one  by  the  accident  of  birth,  the  other  by  the  accident  of  a  national 
calamity.  The  probable  attitude  of  these  two  young  men  toward  a  situa- 
tion that  could  easily  turn  to  violence  and  satisfy  each  one's  longing  for 
glory  is  most  important  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

—  The  New  York  Americau. 

London  or  Berlin.  But  so  far  as  international  arbitration  is  con- 
cerned, that  countrj-  does  not  seem  to  have  forfeited  her  title  to 
credit.  We  can  recall  three  inleinatioual  arbitrations  to  which 
she  has  been  a  parly.  In  two  of  them  the  verdicts  were  against 
her,  and  in  the  third  the  arbitrators  practically 'split  the  differ- 
encc. '  But  we  have  heard  no  complaint  that  she  repudiated  or 
attempted  to  repudiate  any  of  the  awards.  The  last  of  the  three 
suits  was  with  France.  The  judgment  was  against  Venezuela. 
But  Venezuela  behaved  .so  well  in  the  case  that  France  has 
been  willing  to  enter  into  arbitration  with  her  again  on  later 
matters  of  controveisy,  and  is  in  fact  at  the  present  moment 
thus  engaged.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
any  good  reason  for  the  unprecedented  proposal  which  has  been 
made  by  one  or  both  of  the  allied  Powers  now  operating  against 
Venezuela.  If  the  case  is  to  be  arbitrated  at  all,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  is,  it  is  worthy  to  be  dealt  with  as  all  other  international 
controversies  have  been  when  submitted  to  arbitration.  There 
certainly  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  United  States  to  indorse 
the  notes  of  Venezuela." 

The  popular  feeling  toward  Germany  is  rather  difficult  to 
determine.  Many  papers  refer  to  a  hostile  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try toward  the  Kaiser,  but  appear  to  be  unable  to  locate  it.  Am- 
bassador von  Holleben  has  denied  again  and  again,  in  the  most 
emphatic  and  official   way,  that  Germany  intends  to  acquire  a 
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foothold  uf  any  kitid.even  a  coaling  btatioo,  iti  South  America 
or  in  West  iDilian  waters,  and  the  present  exi>editiun  has 
been  planned  and  carried  out  with  an  unusual  and  seemingly 
very  strupu'  ard  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  ^ g  "in  the  air"  that  Clermany  is  getting  ready 

to  "grab"  some  territory  in  South  America,  and  that  we  must 
prepare  for  the  war  that  will  ensue.  The  British  papers,  as  re- 
ported by  cable,  seem  to  have  a  similar  apprehension  that  the 
Kaiser  is  trying  to  sow  discord  between  England  and  this  coun- 
try, but  they  appear  to  be  equally  unable  to  give  any  tangible 
reason  for  the  fear.     The  New  York  Sun  says : 

"The  future  of  German-American  friendship,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
rests  with  Germany  rather  than  with  the  United  States.  Here 
we  are  all  ready  for  it.  ready  to  take  it  for  granted,  ready  to 
accept  it  as  an  assured  and  permanent  relation,  prepared  to 
relinquish  the  hope  of  it  only  upon  the  most  positive  evidence 
that  it  is  not  equally  desired  and  is  not  to  be  equally  prized  by 
the  German  Emperor,  his  Government,  and  his  people. 

■'Possibly  this  tranquil  watching  for  further  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  a  friendship  so  sincerely  desired  by  us  accounts 
in  part  for  the  misapprehension  of  some  of  our  German  contem- 
poraries. What  is  merely  close  observation  of  the  develop- 
ments of  German  policy  in  South  America  they  misinterpret  as 
suspicion  or  hostility  of  sentiment." 

A  sentiment  that  is  interesting  because  unique  is  expressed  by 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which  proposes  that  we  throw 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  overboard.     To  condense  : 

"This  is  as  good  an  opportunity  as  another  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and,  back  of  the  Government,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  to  c  nsider  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  its 
origin  and  meaning,  its  import  and  intention,  with  the  .serious 
purpose  of  readjusting  it,  if  need  be,  to  prevailing  national  and 
international  conditions. 

"It  was  a  noble  assertion,  it  was  a  timely  declaration,  yet  it 
took  no  account  of  imperialism  in  Brazil  nor  of  royalty  in  Can- 
ada, perhaps  because  we  had  little  fear  from  the  Portuguese, 
while  England  was  our  actual  ally. 

"A  chance  collision  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  an  accident  on  land 
or  water,  would  arouse  the  hot  blood  of  the  belligerent  and  un- 
thinking to  a  degfree  which  would  probably  browbeat  the  wisest 
cabinet  and  defy  the  most  far-seeing  statesmanship,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Why?  Because  we  are  touched  upon  a  point ' 
which  our  honor  will  not  brook.  For  what?  For  a  riflf  raff  of 
Latins  who  hate  us,  and  of  mongrels  in  abject  ignorance  and 


degradation,  and  a  territory  we  shall  never  be  able  to  acquire  and 
not  worth  the  acquiring  if  we  should  ever  be  able. 

"These  questions  are  bound  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later. 
Shall  it  be  i)eace  or  war?  We  want  the  canal.  Let  us  take  it, 
and,  if  occasion  require,  isthmus.  Central  America,  and  all.  If 
Germany  wants  to  obtain  land  and  set  up  colonies  in  South 
America,  why  not?  If  England  wants  the  same  down  about 
.\rgentina,  why  not?  Always  free  trade  for  the  United  States 
—free  trade  for  the  United  States.  Why  not?  Anyhow,  instead 
of  nursing  a  wanton,  senseless,  hypocritical  jingoism — meaning 
nothing  but  froth  in  some  and  fustian  in  others — is  it  not  the 
part  of  an  enlightened,  self-respecting  sagacity  to  begin  to  cast 
about  us  where  we  are  it,  and  to  revise  our  position  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  it  to  the  altered  conditions  which  mark  the 
difference  between  1823  and  1902?" 


THE  1V1ILL10NA1RE  MOVEMENT  FOR  SOUTHERN 

EDUCATION. 

THE  interest  taken  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  several  other  wealthy  persons 
in  the  movement  to  promote  education  throughout  the  United 
States  "without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed,"  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  altho  the  movement  is  not  altogether  a 
new  one.  Mr.  Rockefeller  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  project,  and  it  was  through  his  cooperation  that  a  bill  to 
establish  a  "general  educational  board,"  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  was  introduced  in  Congress,  both  houses  of  which 
have  recently  passed  the  bill.  The  incorporators  named  in  the 
act  are  the  following  well-known  men:  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  ;  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry,  Frederick  T. 
Gates,  Walter  Page,  and  Albert  Shaw.  This  board,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Baldwin,  has  been  carrying  on 
work  in  the  South  for  the  past  year,  and  doing  in  a  small  way 
the  work  that  it  hopes  soon  to  do  on  a  larger  scale.  Thus  far 
the  board  has  expended  money  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  year, 
largely  contributed  by  the  members,  and  since  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  practically  given  them  assurance  that  the  movement  shall 
not  lack  for  money,  they  hope  to  raise  that  sum  to  $r, 000,000  a 
year.  The  exact  amount  Mr.  Rockefeller  intends  to  give  is  not 
known.  It  is  estimated  that  $50,000,000  will  be  required  to 
develop  fully  the  plans  on  the  scale  already  outlined.     For  tlie 


ALL  RIGHT  AS  YET. 


—  The  Chicago  News. 

TWO  IDEAS  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  Yes,  gents,  she's  loaded  ! " 

—The  New  York  World, 
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present,  the  work  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  South,  where  it 
is  most  needed.  The  Boston  Transcripl  remarks  that  "  it  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  conspicuous  benevolent  trust  in  the  coun- 
try "  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says  that  "if  the  new  board 
develops  a  few  Booker  Washingtons  to  teach  the  colored  race 
the  practical  lessons  of  life  and  to  develop  men  of  equal  wisdom 
among  the  whites,  it  will  accomplish  a  great  good." 

Most  of  the  papers  that  make  any  comment  indorse  the  move- 
ment, but  two,  the  Minneapolis  Times  and  the  Detroit  Neivs, 
believe  that  our  millionaires  could  spend  their  money  in  better 
ways.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller,  says  The  Times,  had  devoted  the 
money  "to  the  alleviation  of  sufiFering  in  the  slums  of  the  big 
cities  and  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  by  the  erection  of 
homes,  to  be  rented  to  the  worthy  at  small  prices,  he  would 
have  done  more  to  alleviate  humanity  than  by  proffering  educa- 
tion free  to  the  masses."  The  yV^f^fj  opposes  the  movement  from 
different  reasons.  It  believes  that  we  are  "devoting  too  many 
bright,  hopeful,  and  earnest  young  men  to  failure  and  disap- 
pointment by  overcrowding  the  learned  professions."     It  adds  : 

"If  the  men  whose  rapidly  accumulating  millions  are  piling 
on  so  fast  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  mentally  crushed  by 
contemplation  of  them  could  only  trade  some  of  their  business 
genius  for  a  little  imagination  that  would  lead  to  the  discoverj*^ 
of  a  better  way  to  benefit  future  generations,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  and  for  all  of  us.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  uplift  the  sub- 
merged tenth  by  direct  application  of  wealth.  A  large  propor- 
tion could  be  uplifted  by  the  opening  of  greater  opportunities  for 
an  honest  livelihood.  The  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  found 
reformation  in  the  free  opportunities  that  Pitcairn  Island  offered. 
The  convicts  sent  to  Australia  and  Tasmania  to  relieve  the  Brit- 
ish jails  and  prisons  became  a  moral  and  enlightened  people 
when  the  accident  of  transportation  and  the  inability  of  their 
Government  to  support  them  in  confinement  led  to  their  enlarge- 
ment upon  a  free  soil  where  each  could  earn  his  bread  honestly. 
The  great  majority  who  reformed  destroyed  the  small  minority 
of  incorrigibles,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  opportunity  they 
founded  one  of  the  most  enlighten  d  commonwealths  in  the  world. 
Could  not  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Frick,  and  other  men  of  their 
class  do  something  toward  enlarging  opportunities?  Then  edu- 
cation and  reading  would  be  secured  by  personal  endeavor  and 
they  would  be  better  appreciated." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  remarks  that  the  movement  is  "un- 
doubtedly patriotic  and  generous,"  and  "we  can  safely  say  that 
their  assistance  will  be  accorded  a  generous  welcome  in  the 
South  and  all  the  cooperation  which  the  means  of  our  people 
can  afford."     The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says: 

"The  effort  that  is  making  at  the  North  to  dispel  the  cloud  of 
illiteracy  that  hangs  like  a  pall  over  certain  sections  of  the 
Southern  States  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  more  South- 
ern section  of  the  Union  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  'a  foreign 
country  '  by  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  movement  that  has  been  started  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
of  New  York,  and  that  has  been  supported  by  men  of  large 
wealth  in  various  Northern  cities,  has  a  great  deal  of  energy  for 
political  as  well  as  for  social  good.  It  reminds  thinking  persons 
the  country  over  that  the  day  of  sectional  prejudices  is  quite 
passed,  and  that  an  era  of  good  feeling  which  is  likely  to  be 
permanent  is  already  begun.  While  the  educational  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  Mr.  Ogden 's  work  are  varied  and  great,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  moral  value  of  his  example,  and  of 
the  example  of  other  estimable  men  at  the  North,  may  hardly  be 
magnified.  The  mere  fact  that  gentlemen  such  as  Mr.  Ogden, 
Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie— not  to 
mention  the  active  sympathy  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
other  citizens  of  enormous  wealth— are  so  interested  in  the  work 
of  Southern  education  that  they  are  devoting  to  it  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  attention,  is  of  itself  happily  sig- 
nificant. ...  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Ogden  and  his  fellow  workers 
in  the  cause  of  Southern  education  are  unhampered  by  ungener- 
ous prejudices  against  the  Southern  people.  Their  attitude 
toward  the  South  indicates  that  intelligent  public  .sentiment  at 
the  North  recognizes  that  as  one  nation  the  Americans  have  at 


length  become  one  people.  Surely  such  an  indication  is  hearten- 
ing to  the  whole  country." 

The  object  of  the  movement  as  stated  in  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

"To  liuild,  improve,  enlarge,  or  equip  buildings  ff  r  el  jmcnt- 
ary  or  i)rimary,  industrial,  technical,  normal,  or  training  schrxjls 
for  teachers,  or  schools  of  any  grade,  or  for  higher  institutions 
of   learning,  or  in  conuectifjn  therewith,    li"  '•    '       s, 

gardens,  kitchens,  or  other  educational  accf^  .  !'•       .        ii. 

maintain,  or  endow  such  schools  ;  to  employ  or  aid  others  tc  em- 
I>loy  teachers  and  lecturers;  to  aid,  c<x)perate  with  or  endow 
associations  or  other  corjiorations  engaged  in  cdiicationnl  work 
within  the  United  States;  to  collect  educational  statisti :;:  and 
information,  and  to  publish  and  distribute  docunientsand  reports 
containing  the  same." 

STORIES  OF  THE   MINERS. 

XT  OW  that  the  miners'  union  has  completed  its  side  of  the 
■^  ^  case  before  the  strike  commission,  it  is  opportune  to 
review  the  features  of  the  testimony  that  have  attracted  the 
most  attention,  and  notice  what  the  newspapers  have  to  say 
regarding  them.  Most  of  the  testimony  has  been  evidently  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  wages  in  the  anthracite  region  are  lower 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  coal  companies  treat  the 


FORECAST  OF  THE  STRIKE  COMMISSION'S  FINISH. 

—  Tht  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

people  in  their  employ  with  little  sympathy  or  consideration. 
The  evidence  appears  to  have  convinced  most  of  the  press, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  had  on  the  commission.  The 
"revelations "before the  commission,  says  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, have  given  the  nation  "a  thrill  of  horror,"  and  the  New 
York  Times  declares  that  the  stories  are  "nothing  less  than 
frightful."  The  accounts  of  child  labor  in  the  silk-factories  by 
miners'  children  seem  "absolutely  shocking"  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  while  the  entirv.  te.-timony  convinces  the  Chicago  Sews 
that  the  miners  have  passed  "the  minimum  standard  of  living 
conditions,"  a  "p'r:n  fact  that  the  commission  will  "be  forced 
to  take  cognizance  of."  "Truly,"  exclaims  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  "it  is  enough  to  warrant  the  present  investigation,  the 
miners'  union,  anything  and  everything  the  men  can  do,  legally, 
to  better  conditions  which  would  have  made  the  old  slaveholders 
of  the  South  blush."  The  testimony  for  the  operators  and  non- 
unionists  will  give  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

Several  miners  testified  to  receiving  from  $2.20  to  $3  a  week, 
and  the  attorney  for  the  union  declared  his  willingness  to  bring 
on  a  larger  number  of  such  witnesses,  if  cumulative  evidence 
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was  desired.  One  young  man  tesiiHed  thai  he  was  frt;»iiiciiily 
beaten  by  the  breaker  1m)ss  with  u  large  club.  Another  testified 
that  the  Markle  Company  charged  double  prices  for  oil  and  blast- 
ing-paper, and  $1.50  a  keg  for  powder  that  could  be  bought  else- 
where for  from  90  cents  to  $1.25.  Mrs.  Burns,  of  Jeddo,  told  how 
her  husband  was  killed  in  the  niiues,  leaving  her  with  four  small 
children,  and  saitl  liiat  not  only  did  the  Marklo  Company  not 
ofler  her  ft  cent,  but  that  she  and  her  children  had  to  work  thir- 
teen years  to  pay  off  an  accumulated  rent  and  coal  bill  which  the 
company  presented.  The  employees  of  this  company,  it  appeared 
from  the  testimony,  were  ta.\ed  $i,o<x>  a  month,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  pay  the  "company  doctor"  and  his  assistants.  Andrew 
Chippie  told  of  working  for  four  cents  an  hour  and  having  his 
pay  withheld  to  apply  on  a  rent  debt  owed  by  his  father  before 
the  latter  was  killed  ;  an<l  Henry  Williams  told  of  losing  a  leg  in 
the  Pardee  breaker,  the  company  not  only  refusing  to  buy  him 
an  artificial  one,  but  withholding  his  wages,  when  he  went  back 
to  work,  to  pay  a  rent  and  store  debt  of  his  father's.  Several 
little  daughters  of  the  miners  told  of  working  eleven  and  twelve 
hours  a  day,  or  night,  in  the  silk-mills,  for  from  three  to  five  and 
a  half  cents  an  hour  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mission seemed  to  be  principally  one  of  indignation  against  the 
silk  manufacturers  and  the  parents  who  would  permit  such 
things.  The  attorney  for  the  mine-owners  tried  to  help  on  the 
feeling  against  the  parents  by  showing  that  they  owned  their 
own  houses,  and  received  from  $900  to  $1,400  a  year;  onlj'^  to 
elicit  the  information,  however,  that  the  houses  were  mortgaged 
for  most  of  their  value,  and  that  the  Sicjoo  or  $1,400  was  the  pay, 
uot  of  one  man,  but  of  a  gang  of  from  four  to  six. 

Undoubtedly  the  story  that  has  aroused  the  most  sympathy  of 
all  is  that  of  Henry  Coll,  who  worked  for  the  Markle  Company. 


THE  TE.NDEK-HEARTED  EMPLOYER. 

—  T/te  Minneafolis  Times. 

It  has  been  published  all  over  the  country,  but  we  reprint  it  here 
as  a  matter  of  permanent  record.     As  told  in  the  despatches  : 

"Coll  is  aged  and  bent.  His  face  and  hands  are  scarred  by 
the  cruel  cuts  of  falling  coal. 

'"I  worked  for  Markle  &  Co.  for  nineteen  years.'  he  said,  'aad 
lived  in  one  of  the  company  houses  until  a  few  days  ago,  when 
I  was  evicted.  My  family  consisted  of  my  wife,  my  two  adopted 
children,  my  own  son,  and  my  mother-in-law,  who  is  said  to  be 
one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  and  who  has  been  blind  many 
years. ' 

"  '  Were  you  ever  hurt  in  the  mines?'  asked  Mr.  Darrow. 

"  'Hurt?  '  said  the  old  man.     '  I  haven't  a  whole  bone  in  my 


body.     My  skull  was  fractured,  an  eye  put  out,  and  one  leg  is  as 
bad  as  a  woo<len  one.' 

"Coll,  wh()  is  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  tried  to  say  this  cheer- 
fully, but  his  voice  broke. 

"  '  Once  I  was  hurt  so  badly  that  I  was  laid  up  for  a  long  time. 
The  other  miners  contributed  money,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  super- 
intendent, gave  $50.  The  money  was  all  turned  over  to  the 
company  store  and  kept  there  to  pay  for  my  rent  and  groceries. 
All  charges  against  me  were  deducted  from  the  collection.' 

"  "You  say  you  adopted  two  children?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  one  of  them  was  the  child  of  a  miner  who  died  on  the 
same  day  that  the  mother  was  buried.  He  left  two  children. 
James  (Jallagher  took  one  and  I  took  the  other.  We  could  not 
see  the  little  ones  starve.' 

"Bishop  Spalding  turned  suddenly  in  his  chair  and  hid  his 
face  as  Coll  told  this. 

"  'After  the  strike  I  got  no  work.  I  had  never  hurt  any  one, 
but  I  was  on  a  reiief  committee  and  one  of  my  sons  was  presi- 
dent of  the  local.' 

"'  Where  is  your  son  now? ' 

"  'In  an  asylum.     He  got  melancholy  and  had  to  be  sent  there. ' 

"  '  When  did  you  first  'r.'.ow  that  you  were  to  be  evicted? ' 

'"Well,  I  had  a  si.\-days  notice,  but  I  could  not  believe  that 
that  would  be  enforced,  for  I  had  been  there  so  long  and  I  owe<l 
rent  only  during  the  strike  ;  but  one  day  SheriflF  Jacobs  came  and 
told  me  that  I  would  have  to  get  out.  I  told  him  my  wife  was 
sick  with  tonsilitis  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  her  to  leave 
the  house.  I  asked  him  for  one  day's  time.  He  said  he  would 
see  Mr.  Markle,  and  started  up  the  road.  I  saw  him  stop  and 
speak  to  Mr.  Markle,  and  then  he  returned  and  said:  "You  can 
not  have  five  minutes  now. "  Then  the  deputies  pushed  in  the 
front  door  and  took  everytiiing  out. 

"' My  people  were  carried  out.  My  old,  blind  mother-in-law 
was  carried  down-stairs  and  taken  by  the  deputies  to  a  house  two 
blocks  away.  My  wife  went  out  in  the  rain  and  tried  to  gather 
the  household  goods  and  pack  them  into  barrels.  It  was  rain- 
ing and  I  was  sure  she  would  get  worse,  but  I  had  to  go  to  Hazel- 
ton  and  find  a  home  for  them.  I  found  a  house,  such  as  it  was, 
and  I  got  my  family  into  it,  but  my  wife  got  worse. 

"'  I  didn't  have  money  for  a  doctor  and  she  wouldn't  go  to  the 
Miners'  Hospital.  She  got  so  bad  that  I  finally  arranged  with  a 
doctor.  My  wife  and  I  were  to  see  him,  for  we  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  ask  him  to  call.  I  gave  him  a  dollar  on 
account,  but  he  gave  it  back  to  me.  She  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  the  other  night  she  woke  me  up  and  said:  "I'm  choking." 
I  gave  her  some  medicine,  but  she  sprang  to  my  arms,  and  while 
I  looked  she  died.' 

"Coil's  voice  was  choked  in  sobs.  Judge  Gray  had  been  pa- 
cing up  and  down  as  the  man  told  his  story.  The  judge  turned 
sharply. 

"  '  Died?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  Yes,  died, '  said  Coll.     '  I  buried  her  yesterday.' 

"The  old  man's  head  drooped  and  he  sat  unable  to  speak  for 
a  minute.  Then  he  added:  'And  her  old  mother  may  be  dead 
now  for  all  I  know.' 

"  'That  is  all,'  said  Lawyer  McCarthy,  who  bad  taken  up  the 
examination. 

"  'Yes,'  said  Judge  Gray,  'that  is  all,  and  it  is  enough.'  " 

The  papers  that  favor  the  miners  comment  on  all  this  testi- 
mony in  much  the  same  strain  as  those  quoted  above,  while  the 
papers  that  favor  the  operators  appear  to  be  reserving  their  com- 
ment till  both  sides  have  been  heard.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
however,  that  the  Scranton  Tt-tdnne,  v^^hich  is  "on  the  spot," 
reaches  a  conclusion  that  is  not  only  not  reached  by  any  of  the 
outside  papers,  but  which  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  all  the  special 
despatches  of  the  correspondents.  The  Tribune  thinks  that  the 
miners  have  not  proved  that  they  have  been  underpaid  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  regard  this  as  the  main  point  of  the 
controversy.  No  doubt  its  finding,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph,  will  present  to  many  a  new  feature  of  the  matter: 

"The  case  in  chief  of  the  mine  workers  as  presented  before  the 
strike  commission  makes  clear  that  the  groundwork  of  grievance 
has  been  the  want  of  confidence  between  the  men  and  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  companies,  the  mine  foremen  or 
bosses.     The  testimony,  simmered  down,  resolves  itself  into  just 
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that.  Conditions  of  mininj^  in  the  antliracitc  holds  have  been 
such  that  it  has  been  largely  within  the  power  of  the  mine  fore- 
man to  regulate  the  earnings  of  the  mine  worker,  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  many  cases  he  has  done  this  by  prejudice  or 
favoritism.  It  is  not  easy  to  ste  how  such  a  con<lition  of  affairs 
can  be  overcome.  The  only  solution  which  will  be  i)ermanenily 
effectual  will  be  the  employment  by  the  companies  of  a  higher 
grade  of  foremen  on  the  average,  if  they  can  get  them  ;  men  of 
broader  sympathies  and  iielter  executive  and  administrative 
qualities  in  addition  to  technical  fitness.  The  companies  can 
make  some  headway  in  this  direction  by  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  foremen  who  show  the  best  results,  not  alone  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  per  ton,  but  equally  in  cultivating  fair  and 
harmonious  relations  with  the  workers  unde .•  them." 


A   NEW  TRUST-LAW   SUGGESTION. 

AN  address  which  the  Indianapolis  Senlinil  (Dem.)  calls 
"probably  the  most  extraordinary  deliverance  that  has 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  trusts  in  this  country,"  and  which, 
according  to  the  New  York  .S"//«  (Rep.),  is  in  "refreshing  con- 
trast with  the  current  cant  of  the  sociological  philosophers,"  was 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  December  12  by 
Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
the  seventh  judicial  circuit,  which  includes  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin.  This  federal  judge  declares  that  the  Sherman  act 
(for  whose  enforcement  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars 
has  just  passed  the  House) ^  when  "logically  and  impartially 
enforced,  ""forbids  two  grocers,  on  opposite  corners  of  the  street, 
from  forming  a  copartnership  to  save  expenses,"  and  when  "par- 
tially enforced,  it  puts  the  industries  of  the  land  at  the  mercy, 
not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  officers  of  the  law."  He  declares  that 
the  Sherman  law  should  be  repealed,  and  another  law,  to  provide 
for  publicity  and  profit-sharing  and  tc  prevent  artificial  prices, 
discrimination  in  prices,  and  stock-watering,  should  be  enacted. 
The  Democratic  iV«//« I?/  thinks  the  remedies  not  radical  enough, 
while  the  Republican  Sun  thinks  thenx  too  much  so. 

The  trust  movement  "will  endanger  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself, "  declares  Judge  Grosscup,  and  "  unless,  by  timely 
and  courageous  measures,  we  undo  the  danger,  the  danger  will, 
in  my  judgment,  go  far  toward  und(Mng  us  and  our  present  in- 
stitutions."  But  the  dr.nger  can  not  be  undone  by  tiie  Sherman 
law.  That  law  has  now  been  in  force  more  than  twelve  years. 
What  has  it  accomplished?    Judge  Grosscup  says : 

"As  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  act  embodied  a 
public  purpose,  unwisely  formed,  I  think,  to  deal  with  the  so- 
called  trusts  on  no  basis  other  than  that  of  extermination — to  cut 
them  out  root  and  branch— to  sweep  the  land  with  a  decree  like 
Herod's,  that  no  child  of  consolidation  should  be  found  to  have 
escaped. 

"  We  are  now  well  into  the  thirteenth  year  since  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  act.  In  its  means  of  enforcement,  as  well  as  in  its 
purpose,  the  act  was  as  comprehensive  as  language  could  make 
it.  It  withheld  no  power,  civil  or  criminal,  that  the  lawmakers 
thought  would  concribute  tc  the  complete  eradication  of  the  sup- 
posed evil.  It  had  been  preceded,  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
and  Maine,  by  State  laws  directed  to  the  same  end,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  like  laws  in  one-half  the  other  States,  in- 
cluding New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Iowa, 
and  the  West  generally.  Thus,  so  far  as  enactments  make  law, 
the  law,  both  national  and  state,  has,  for  a  period  three  times 
longer  than  it  took  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  been  in  battle 
line  against  the  so-called  trusts. 

"Have  these  organizations  been  extinguished?  Has  the  trust 
idea  abated?  Let  me  answer  by  calling  but  a  partial  roll  of 
those  organized  since  the  Sherman  law  went  into  effect.  There 
is  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  created  in  1895,  five 
years  after  the  Sherman  act.  There,  too,  is  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  189S;  the  Tin  Plate  Company,  1S9S :  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  1S99 :  the  American  Radiator, 
1S99;  the  National  Salt.  1S99;  the  International  Plate  Glass, 
1900;  the  International  Salt,  1901  ;    the  Consolidated  Tobacco, 


1901 ;  the  United  States  Steel,  1901  -,  the  Corn  Productn.   1901. 

and    many  others   tiiat   come    readily  to  mind.     An  1:.  1 

made  for  me  of  a  list  of  112  of  the  leading  so-called  trus 
United   States  shows  that   all   but  thirteen   have  l>een  created 
since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  act." 

So  much  for  tiie  situation.  .N'ow  for  the  rcmciy.  ioijume 
again : 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  abandon  the  present  jjolicy  of  out- 
lawry and  extermination.  That  policy  has  failed.  It  has  failed 
through  conditions  that  can  not  be  removed  by  law.     Replace 
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the  old  policy  by  a  new,  under  which  industrial  corporations, 
subjected  to  restraint  against  artificial  prices,  will  be  made,  in 
organization  and  management,  to  invite,  and  worthily  invite. 
the  confidence  and  copartnership  of  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

"To  suggest  concrete  legislation  is  perhaps  more  difficult.  It 
should  include  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act.  Logically  and 
impartially  enforced,  that  ait  forbi<ls  two  grocers,  on  opposite 
corners  of  the  street,  from  forming  a  copartnership  to  save  ex- 
penses;  partially  enforced,  it  puts  the  industries  of  the  land  at 
the  mercy  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

"Thelegislatiiin  that  replaces  it  should  j)r>»vide  against  artificial 
prices,  brought  about  either  by  a  cornering  of  the  supply,  or  by 
conspiracy  ;  and  also  against  discrimination  in  prices  as  to  either 
buyers  or  pLices,  except  as  affected  by  actual  transportation 
rates.  There  should  be  a  provision  for  open  books ;  for  stated 
examinations  by  some  department  of  the  Government,  and  for 
periodical  statements  to  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of  national 
banks,  and  many  of  the  railway  companies. 

"The  new  legislation  should  forbid  the  issue  of  primary  stock 
in  excess  of  the  cash  paid  in,  or  the  real  value  of  property  con- 
tributed, to  make  up  the  company's  assets.  Some  department 
of  the  Government  should  be  charged — as  between  the  comjiany 
and  the  public — with  tlie  duty  to  see  that  this  limitation  was 
enforced. 

"  Provision  should,  of  course,  be  made  for  further  issues  of 
stock  as  the  value  of  the  property  increases  ;  but  such  issue  as  is 
based  not  on  sub.sequently  acquired  property,  but  upon  increased 
value  due  to  management  and  oj)eration,  should  be  secondary, 
always,  to  the  first,  and  should  be  put  out  only  after  judgment 
by  the  appropriate  department,  that  it  was  justified  by  the  earn- 
ings and  standing  of  the  company. 

"To  the  extent  that  such  subsequent  issues  represent  increased 
value,  due  to  management  and  operation,  I  would  encourage,  by 
every  feasible  method,  its  division  in  fair  proportions  between 
those  who  have  furnished  the  capital  an<l  those  who  have  <lone 
the  work.  I  would  embody  the  basis  of  such  division  in  the  con- 
tract of  incorporation,  so  that  it  would  operate  as  a  contract 
right,  and  not  as  a  mere  bonus.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  way  to  so  satisfactorily  mitigate  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  none  so  just  as  a  fair  division  of  the  har- 
vest after  both  the  reapers — caj)ital  and  labor — have  each  had 
their  reasonable  hire." 

We  have  not  seen  any  paper  that  indorses  Judge  Grosscup's 
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idedB   on  tliis    problem  in  toto.     Tl»e  iJetmit  Free  Pras  (lucl. 
D«m.)  says 

■"The  difficulty  to  overcome  lies  in  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
owucr  of  a  cortuiii  coiiiiikxIiIv   to  usk  any  price  he  will  for  it. 

Tliat  right  is  as  es- 


sential to  free  com- 
merce as  the  right 
of  the  consumer  to 
refuse  to  pay  what 
he  is  asked  for  a 
pound  of  tiiis  or  a 
bushel  of  that.  No 
man-made  law  can 
force  anyone  to  pay 
the  lawyer  more 
than  he  is  willing 
to  pay,  to  pay  the 
grocer  more  than  he 
is  willing  to  pay,  to 
pay  the  coal  trust 
more  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay.  Human 
necessity  may  com- 
pel one  to  pay  more 
than  he  wishes,  but 
not  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  or  a  legis- 
lature. 

"  And  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the 
essential  difficulty 
of  control  of  corporations'  prices.  It  is  wellnigh  impossible  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  a  reasonable  profit ;  and  to  forbid  a  cor- 
poration or  individual  from  becoming  rich  even  through  extor- 
tionate prices  is  contrary  to  our  notions  of  liberty.  Until  Judge 
Grosscup  can  be  forced  by  law  to  work  for  less  than  he  wishes, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  man  can  be  compelled  to  sell  to 
Judge  Grosscup  groceries  or  steel  rails  or  coal  at  a  price  arbi- 
trarily established  by  law." 


Copyright,  Vtvrt,  by  Firle  MarDouiiltl,  "  Photogr»pher  of  Men,' 
New  York. 

THOMAS  NASr. 


THOMAS   NAST  AND    HIS   CARTOONS. 

'"T^ HE  pathetic  fate  of  outliving  his  vogue"  is  remarked  by 
*-  the  New  York  American  and  many  other  papers  as  a  sad 
feature  of  Thomas  Nast's  life,  which  was  ended  by  yellow  fever 
on  December  7  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  where  he  had  been  sent 
as  consul-general  but  six  months  before.  The  zenith  of  his  fame 
was  passed  thirty  years  ago,  and  even  the  newspaper  editorials 
on  his  life  and  work  read  as  if  written  by  men  who  have  grown 


CINCINNATUS. 
H.  G.  the  farmer  receiving  the  nomination  from  H.  G.  the  editor. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 

up  since  the  time  of  his  famous  campaign  against  Tweed.  But 
while  in  this  sense  he  "outlived  himself, "  he  is  ranked  by  the 
press  in  somewhat  the  same  class  as  the  great  editors  of  a 
generation  ago  who  impressed  their  personalities  so  strongly 
upon  the  history  of  their  times,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 


editors,  and  even  the  cartoonists,  of  the  present  day,  the  salient 
points  of  whose  personality  are  to  a  great  degree  repressed 
or  fused  into  that  of  the  papers  that  they  conduct.  Nast  is 
credited  by  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  with  giving  "the  first 
impulse  to  modern  caricature  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  "  ;  and  the 
Detroit  Journal  believes  that  he  "made  the  most  effective  cara- 
l)aigns  of  caricature  yet  known  in  this  country." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  recalls  that  "Lincoln  said  his  pic- 
tures were  the  best  of  all  recruiting  sergeants,"  and  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  remembers  that  "General  Grant  gave  Nast  credit 
for  having  done  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end."  Tweed  was  not  only  overthrown  largely  by  Nast's 
pictures,  but  they  "followed  into  all  parts  of  the  world,"  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "and  finally  exposed  him  in  an 
ob.scure  quarter  of  Spain,  so  that  he  was  identified,  captured, 
and  brought  back."     Nast  and   Harper's    IVee^/jy  made  each 


"  WHAT  ARE  YOU    GOING    TO  DO  ABOUT  IT"  IF   "OLD  HONESTV"  LETS  HIM 

LOOSE  AGAIN? 

—Harper's  Weekly. 

other  famous,  and  he  only  left  the  Weekly  when  differences  in 
political  opinion  rendered  conscientious  harmony  impossible. 
He  made  and  lost  a  fortune  during  his  lifetime,  and  died  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Says  the  Hartford 
Courant :  "It  is  a  pitiful,  tragical  thing  that  the  President  who 
once  told  him  that  he  had  learned  politics  from  his  cartoons, 
who  was  anxious  to  do  him  a  kindness,  and  who  thought  he  was 
doing  it,  should,  in  sending  him  to  Guayaquil,  have  sent  him  to 
his  death." 

Harper' s  Weekly  says  of  him  : 

"He  has  been  called,  perhaps  not  with  accuracy,  but  with  sub- 
stantial justice,  the  Father  of  American  Caricature.  He  won  by 
far  the  greatest  reputation  that  has  yet  been  won  in  this  country 
by  a  maker  of  political  cartoons,  and  won  it  by  his  work  in 
Harper' s  Weekly.  It  speaks  for  the  substantial  quality  of  that 
reputation  that  it  has  lasted  so  well,  for  it  is  fifteen  years  now 
since  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  have  been  frequent 
or  important.  He  belongs  so  much  to  the  past  that  the  impres- 
sion has  naturally  spread  that  he  was  an  old  man,  but  he  was 
born  (in  Landau,  Bavaria)  in  1840,  so  that  he  was  but  sixty-two 
when  he  died.  He  was  a  famous  man  thirty  j-ears  ago,  when  he 
was  hardly  more  than  thirty  years  old.  .  .  .  He  is  credited  with 
originating  the  Tammany  tiger  and  the  Republican  elephant. 
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On  Tammany  he  put  his  mark  so  deep  and  black  that  it  will 
never  be  effaced.  He  was  an  honest,  conscientious  man,  of  a 
courage  proof  against  all   temptation  and  all   tlisaster      Atone 


A  GROUP  OF    VULTURES 


WAiriNG     FOR     THF.    -STURM    TO 

"  LET  us  prey." 


lU.OW    OVER.'— 


—Harper'^  Weekly 


time  he  was  possessed  of  a  fairly  comfortable  fortune,  a  large 
part  of  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  Men  who  knew  him 
well  speak  with  admiration  of  the  fortitude  and  good-humor  with 
which  he  bore  the  reverses  of  fortune.  He  never  was  soured, 
nor  ever  complained  unduly,  but  faced  every  situation  with  a 
good  heart.  He  was  honored  in  1S79  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  who  presented  10  him  a  silver  vase  in  recognition  of 
his  important  public  labors      It  was  a  fit  tribute  to  a  patriot,  for 


"  WHO  STOLE     IHE    PEOPLE'S  MONKV  ?'- DO  TELL        NEW   VOKK    Ti/ZWi. 

'TWAS  HIM.  ,,  ,     ,„     .  . 

—Harper's  Weekly. 

a  patriot  Nast  was  in  an  intense  degree.  He  was  not  born  an 
Am  'i-an.  but  he  lived  and  worked  and  died  a  true  lover  of  his 
country  and  a  stalwart  warrior  in  her  behalf." 


THE    PHILIPPINE   FAMINE   AND    FILIPINO 
LAZINESS. 

'  I  "HE  scarcity  of  rice  and  other  ucc  uf  native  life  in 

-*•  certain  parts  of  the  Philippines  is  ai.i  .-.iit-d  by  the  Manila 
papers  partly  to  the  war  and,  more  l-irgely.  to  the  unwillinj;ness 
of  the  Filipinos  to  cultivate  th'.  soil.  The  civil  government  is 
purchasing  large  quantities  of  rice  and  distributi:ig  it  freely  in 
some  of  the  famine  districts  and  selling  it  at '  ■  thers.     The 

Manila  Bulletin  protests  against  this  action,  <:  "  it  encx>ur- 

ages  laziness  and  it  also  discourages  the  bard- working  business 
man,  who  has  to  look  out  for  his  interests  whether  famine 
sweeps  through  the  land  or  not.  Tt  is  not  fair  to  the  men  who  are 
the  financial  backbone  and  sinew  of  the  country  thai  they  should 
be  made  to  donate,  in  the  taxes  they  are  made  to  pay,  a  tribute 
of  rice  and  other  food  to  the  very  men  who  have  tried  their  best 
to  ruin  them  and  to  keep  the  American  administration  from 
being  successful."     The  Manila  American  says: 

"Why  should  there  be  a  rice  famine  in  the  Philippinis/  Ao- 
cording  to  figures  furnished  the  Manila  American  by  one  of  the 
largest  shipping  firms  in  the  Orient,  from  January  ist  of  the 
present  year  until  23d  day  of  October,  3,393,100  piculs  of  )  ice 
were  imported  from  Saigon,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  4.000,000  piculs  will  have  been  imported  from  that 
port  alone.  Rice  has  also  been  imported  from  Singapore,  Hong- 
kong, and  other  places.  This  will  amount  to  about  j  0,000 
piculs  by  the  end  of  December,  making  u  grand  total  of  4,500,000 
piculs.     The  importation  of  ri.e  was  almost  unheard  of  three 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Bear  Tracks,  the  new  Scuth  Dakot.a  statesman,  need 
never  expect  to  win  the  Administration-s  confidenc.  President  Roosevelt 
iiaslearntd  that  bear  tracks  are  mislead\as.—T/ie  A/ianlJ  Journal. 


PROPHETIC  CAU  l-OUN  SENT  in'   .NAST    lO    1  HE    NEW   YORK  J/cralJ  JiJST 
BEFORE  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR  GUAYAQUIL, 

years  ago.  What  little  rice  was  imported  was  of  the  fancy 
grades,  used  by  the  foreigners  and  wealthy  Chinese.  If  the 
Philippines  were  able  to  produce  rice  enough  to  sustain  the 
population  in  part,  why  can  they  not  do  so  now?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  import  a  single  picul  of  the  cereal?  The  only  thing 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  rice  to  these  islands  from  out- 
side countries  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  native  to  cultivate  the 
fields.  This,  and  nothing  else.  While  we  believe  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  wise  in  buying  up  immense  quantities  of  rice  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  needy,  we  can  not  see  how  such 
action  is  going  to  stimulate  the  native  desire  for  work. 

"The  Manila  American  realizes  that  the  insurrection  has  had 
no  small  effect  on  the  agricultural  situation,  but  it  has  been  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  now  since  General  Wheaton  announced 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  armed  resistance  in  Northern 
Luzon,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of  La  Lavcuna. 
Batangas,  and  Tayabas,  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
peace  has  been  hovering  over  the  archipelago.  If  this  has  been 
the  case,  why  have  we  had  to  import  more  rice  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  still  have  a  famine  staring  us  in  the  face?  For 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  native  will  not  work  if  he  can  pos- 
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Hlbly  get  out  of  it.     All  of  which  is  uiiothcr  argiiiiicitt  in  favor  of 
a  change  in  the  Chinese  exclusion  luvvs." 

The  liullttiti,  ill  another  editorial,  suggests  a  reniedy.  It 
says  : 

"By  all  means  let  the  native  loaf,  if  he  wants  to— and  let  him 
starve!  We  came  here  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  assisting 
the  natives  to  attain  to  a  liiglicr  growth  of  civilization,  to 
decency,  to  respectability,  if  so  be  that  respectability  is  a  thing 
to  be  attained  by  them,  as  a  class  ;  but  are  we  doing  our  duty, 
are  we  doing  what  we  gave  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  other  nations 
and  to  the  world  at  large  that  we  would  do?  Are  we  doing  what 
is  best  for  the  poor  fools,  who  live  now  by  theft,  when  we  allow 
and  even  encourage  them  to  go  on  in  their  folly  by  giving  them 
food  when  they  can  no  longer  rob  us  or  their  fellows?  That 
seems  to  savor  very  strongly  of  the  height  of  the  ridiculous.  It 
would  be  all  very  well  for  the  authorities  to  relieve  pressing 
cases  of  indigence  when  the  distress  was  proven  to  be  honest 
and  deserving;  but  to  let  a  whole  archipelago,  in  which  the  con- 
ditions are  perfectly  well  known,  come  whining  to  our  back- 
doors like  a  lot  of  whipped  curs,  asking  for  help,  and  getting  it, 
is  as  distressing  to  persons  of  intelligence  and  sound  common 
sense  as  is  the  dire  stress  of  hunger  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  it.  .  .  .  A  very  stiff  dose  of  enforced  labor,  under  penalties, 
would  do  the  lazy  provincials  a  world  of  good  and  save  us  in  the 
end  some  millions.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  try  it  on  and  see 
how  it  works." 


GROWTH  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN   TWENTY  YEARS. 

A  PAMPHLET  that  is  considered  by  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
a  distinguished  Confederate  leader,  to  be  "the  most  im- 
portant issued  since  the  war  "  in  its  relation  to  the  South  is  being 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of  The  Manufac- 
turers' Record,  of  Baltimore.  In  less  than  forty  pages,  Mr. 
Edmonds  pictures  the  tremendous  prosperitj-  and  wealth  of  the 
South  in  its  proud  days  before  1861,  the  fearful  ruin  made  by  the 
war,  and  the  rapid  recuperation  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Many 
of  the  younger  generation,  who  have  grown  up  since  the  war, 
may  be  surprised  by  the  following  brief  but  significant  para- 
graphs : 

"In'i86o  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  banking  capital  of  the 
country,  or  $117,400,000,  was  in  the  South.  The  census  of  i860 
shows  that  the  South  ranked  very  high  in  wealth  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  proving  that  its  people  were  not 
slothful  in  the  business  of  money-making.  In  that  year  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  Georgia  was  greater  than  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina  was  $68,000,000  richer  than  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  Mississippi  outranked  Connecticut  bj' 
$160,000,000.  Iia  the  assessed  value  of  property  per  capita,  Con- 
necticut stood  first  in  rank  ;  Rhode  Island,  second  ;  South  Caro- 
lina, third  ;  Mississippi,  fourth  ;  Massachusetts,  fifth  ;  Louisiana, 
si.xth  ;  Georgia,  seventh  ;  District  of  Columbia,  eighth  ;  Florida, 
ninth  ;  Kentucky,  tenth  ;  Alabama,  eleventh  ;  Texas,  twelfth  ; 
New  Jersey,  thirteenth;  Maryland,  fourteenth;  Arkansas,  fif- 
teenth ;  Virginia,  si.\teenth,  and  Ohio,  seventeenth.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  also  far  behind  the  South  in  the  amount 
of  wealth  in  proportion  to  population,  the  former  State  ranking 
twenty-second  and  the  latter  thirtieth.  In  i860  the  total  assessed 
value  of  property  in  the  United  Slates  was  $12,000,000,000,  and 
of  this  the  South  had  $5,200,000,000,  or  forty-four  per  cent. 

"Then  came  the  war  with  a  destruction  of  property. and  deso- 
lation with  which  the  world's  history  scarcely  affords  any  paral- 
lel. That  was  bad  enough,  but  ten  years  of  reconstruction — 
destruction  it  should  be  called — with  its  unscrupulous  swindling 
and  debauchery  of  legislation,  its  reign  of  terror  greater  than 
that  of  1860-1865,  was  equally  as  bad  if  not  worse. 

"The  census  of  1S70  showed  a  decline  in  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  South  since  i860  of  $2,100,000,000,  and  the  reign 
of  terror  or  reconstruction  period  made  another  decrease  of 
$67,000,000  between  1870  and  18S0." 

What  is  of  more  interest  to-day.  perhaps,  and  what  is  certainly 
pleasanter  reading,  is  the  story  of  the  South's  advance  between 


i8»o  and  1900.  While  the  value  of  farm  properly  in  the  entire 
country,  in  these  twenty  years,  has  increased  67  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  farm  property  in  the  South  has  increased  72  per  tent.  ; 
and  while  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  the  whole 
country  has  increased  252  per  cent.,  that  invested  in  the  Soiith 
has  increased  348  per 
cent.  The  amount  in- 
vested in  cotton  manu- 
facturing has  leaped 
from  $22,000,000  to 
$175,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  spindles  from 
less  than  700,000  to  more 
than  7,000,000.  Coal 
production  has  advanced 
from  6,000,000  tons  to 
53,000,000,  and  pig-iron 
production  from  400,000 
to  2,500,000.  "Within 
the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,"  Mr.  Hewitt  is 
quoted  as  .saying,  Ala- 
bama bids  fair  "to domi- 
nate the  basic-steel  in- 
dustry of  the  world.  " 
The  oil  discoveries  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana 
promi.se  a  future  for  that 
])art  of  the  country  that  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Turning  to 
the  export  trade  of  the  South,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  export  trade 
of  the  Southern  ports  has  increased  more  than  95  per  cent,  since 
1880,  while  the  increase  from  all  tlie  other  ports  in  the  United 
States  has  been  less  than  65  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  Southern  railroad  mileage  has  increased  more  than  162  per 
cent.,  and  the  railroad  extensions  and  improvements  have  cost 
$1,500,000,000. 

With  these  remarkable  figures  for  inspiration,  Mr.  Edmonds 
then  describes  the  natural  advantages  of  his  section  and  pictures 
the  future  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  worthy  the  pen  of  Brooks 
Adams,  Josiah  Strong,  or  Senator  Beveridge,  and  closes  with 
this  exclamation  : 

"Picture  the  conditions  of  1880  and  the  results  accomplished 
since  that  time,  then  study  the  present  situation  ;  recall  the  fact 
that  the  manifestations  of  to-day  in  railroad  extension,  cotton 
manufacturing,  and  other  directions  are  merely  the  fulfilment 
of  plans  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  based  upon  natural  advan- 
tages that  war  could  not  destroy,  and  attempt  to  forecast  what 
will  be  done  in  Southern  advancement  within  the  next  ten 
years  ! " 


KlCllAUU   II.    KDMONlJh, 

Editor  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

That  pungent  mothball  smell  comes  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
has  been  taken  out  for  possible  future  use. —  TJte  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Probably  the  Venezuelan  generals  are  preparing  already  to  supply  the 
demands  for  Christmas  literature  in  the  year  1903. —  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

The  prices  of  the  baseball  stars  range  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
The  theological  and  educational  markets  continue  sluggish.— yV/^"  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  price  of  kerosene  has  advanced  four  times  during  the  coal  strin- 
gency. This  ought  to  stimiilate  gifts  to  educational  enterprises.  — 7V/«"  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

A  COURESPONDENT  writes:  "What  ought  I  to  get  for  a  poem  of  120 
stanzas?"  We  think  that  about  eight  years  would  be  sufficient. —  The  Star 
of  Hope,  Sing  Sing  Prison . 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller  can  include  a  course  in  his  educational  scheme  which 
will  teach  young  men  to  make  money  as  fast  as  he  did  the  institution  will 
never  lack  support. —  The  Washington  Star. 

"  Nobody,"  saysa  magazine  writer  who  is  arguing  for  aluminum  green- 
backs, "  cares  to  run  the  risk  of  accepting  paper-money  that  has  been  in 
circulation  any  length  of  time,  and,  therefore,  become  soiled  and  germ- 
laden."  Parties  wishing  to  experiment  along  this  line,  please  address  us  at 
once.— 7V/^  Star  of  Hope,  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN    ENGLISH    LITERARY    CONTROVERSY. 

A  SPIRITED  controversy  between  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  an 
eminent  British  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  the  no 
less  eminent  British  litterateur,  is  reported  from  England,  and 
is  just  now  a  subject  of  engrossing  interest  in  London  literary 
circles.  It  appears  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke  a  few  weeks  ago 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Workingmen's  College,  London,  in 
which  he  e.xpressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain's  literary  output  there  has  been  a  "very  strange  and 
lamentable  decline "  during  the  last  forty  years.  He  further 
declared  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  no  book  published  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  equal  in  its  class  to  any  one  of  a  list  of 
books,  which  he  quoted,  published  between  1850  and  1859. 

Mr.  Gosse,  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  contributors  to  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  made  a  veiled  reference 
to  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  address  in  words  which,  as  he  afterward 
admitted,  were  intended  as  "a  mild  but  direct  reproof"  to  "a 
distinguished  member  of  another  profession."  He  intimated 
that  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  view  of  the  subject  was  altogether  too 
pessimistic,  and  instanced  Pater,  Stevenson,  William  Morris, 
Bishop  Creighton,  George  Meredith,  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  as 
British  men  of  letters  in  the  era  condemned  as  barren.  A  day 
or  two  later  he  wrote  to  the  London  Times  : 

"L^nless  I  am  much  mistaken,  this  is  far  from  being  the  first 
public  occasion  upon  which  Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  treated  the 
whole  of  rjcent  literature  with  derision.  If  Mr.  George  Meredith 
or  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (but  has  Sir  Edward  Clarke  ever  heard 
of  these  gentlemen?),  in  delivering  a  public  lecture  on  recent 
English  law,  were  to  deny  that  the  last  generation  had  .seen  one 
competent  judge,  and  were  to  ask,  with  levity,  'Will  anyone 
suggest  we  have  an  advocate?'  would  he  be  surprised  if  his 
challenge  were  taken  up,  and  if  he  were  asked,  in  the  plainest 
terms  possible,  to  state  what  qualifications  he  possessed  for 
pouring  contempt  on  a  profession  for  which  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  slightest  practical  training?  " 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  his  rejoinder,  declared  that  he  fancied 
he  detected  "a  somewhat  discourteous  reference  "  to  himself  in 
Mr.  Gosse's  speech,  and  added  that  "the  literature  of  England 
is  a  fair  and  spacious  domain,"  in  which  ordinary  mortals,  as 
well  as  literary  critics,  are  free  to  wander.  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  similarly  observed  :  "Sir  Edward 
Clarke  may  be  a  good  critic  or  a  bad  one,  but  to  tell  an  educated 
man  he  has  no  right  to  find  fault  with  the  books  in  the  shops 
because  he  is  not  an  author  by  profession,  but  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Bar,  is  to  play  the  Pontiff  with  a  vengeance." 

The  whole  controversy  strikingly  illustrates,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  London  Oiitlook,  "the  perilousness  of  a  literary  professional- 
ism which  should  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  every- 
body outside  the  professional  caste."  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  says 
(in  The  British  Weekly)  : 

"What  is  the  literary  profession?  Does  it  consist  of  those 
who  make  their  living  by  authorship?  Does  it  consist  of  those 
who  occasionally  publish  books?  Whichever  definition  may  be 
chosen,  I  say  that  educated  men  and  women  will  claim  the  right 
to  judge  what  they  read,  Avhether  or  not  they  have  rushed  into 
print.  The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  best  critics  in  this  country, 
the  people  with  whom  it  is  most  worth  while  to  talk  over  a  book, 
have  never  written  a  line  for  print,  and  never  will.  When  any 
one  comes  before  the  public  with  a  criticism  he  must  be  judged 
on  the  merits  of  what  he  says.  He  is  not  to  be  silenced  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  literary  profession,  and 
that  no  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the  literary  profession  has  a 
Tight  to  open  his  mouth  on  literary  questions. 

"The  main  issue,  however,  is,  I  take  it,  whether  we  have 
among  us  a  great  novelist  or  a  great  poet.  If  that  be  the  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  replying.     Mr.  Swinburne  is 


unquestionably  a  great  ix>et,  and  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
are,  without  doubt,  great  novelists.  It  seems  to  me  gr<issly  im- 
pertinent to  talk  of  them  as  if  their  work  was  done.  They  are 
all  in  excellent  health  and  sjjirits — at  least  they  were  so  when  I 
saw  them  last,  and  why  should  they  not  yet  give  us  their  very 
best  achievements? " 

7'Ae  spectator  comments : 

"Suppose  a  soldier  in  his  moments  of  leisure  happened  to 
write  another  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Would  Mr.  Gosse  denounce  his 
impertinence,  and  consider  that  he  had  no  right  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  on  the  merits  of'Lycidas'?  That  is  a  question  which 
has  been  asked  in  another  form  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 
'  When  and  how,*  he  inquires,  'does  a  writer  of  bo*jks  become  an 
author  "by  profession  "?  Cervantes  was  a  soldier,  Montaigne  a 
country  gentleman.  Bacon  an  English  lawyer.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
a  Scotch  lawyer,  Isaac  Walton  a  linen-draper.  Richardson  a 
printer.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  a  doctor,"  and  soon.  If  you  get 
into  difficulties  when  you  try  to  fence  in  this  or  that  man  into 
one  particular  walk  in  life,  you  certainly  do  not  find  your  task 
easier,  or  indeed  saner,  when  you  try  to  prevent  him  from  look- 
ing over  the  hedge  and  saying  what  he  sees  on  the  other  side. 
The  fact  is  that  to  deny  to  the  member  of  one  profession  the 
right  to  'bring  a  railing  accusation  against ' — that  is,  to  criticize 
— another  profession  is  to  deny  the  right  of  criticism  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  you  can  not  do." 

A  curious  fact  is  recalled  in  connection  with  this  controversy. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Gosse  was  himself  rebuked  by  the 
London  Acadetny  ntid  J.iterature  and  other  literary  journals 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  September  27)  for  taking  loo  gloomy 
a  view  of  Victorian  literature  in  his  article  in  the  Supplement  of 
the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica."  He  refers  to  our  ejwch  in  that 
article  as  "a  period  of  great  literary  funerals,"  and  says,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fiction  of  to-day,  that  wise  men,  before  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  it,  will  do  well  to  "wait  and  see  what  the  win- 
nowing years  will  leave  of  genuine  wheat  in  the  mass  of  redun- 
dant vegetation." 

THE   MANTLE   OF   TOLSTOY. 

NOW  that  Count  Tolstoy  is  aged  and  infirm,  the  question  is 
being  asked.  Who  of  the  younger  representatives  of  Rus- 
sian literature  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  which  he  has  filled  during  the  last  two  decades?  Mr, 
Abraham  Cahan,  a  writer  of  Russian  birth  who  has  made  his 
mark  in  American  literature  and  is  at  present  the  editor  of  a 
Jewish  Socialist  daily  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  endeavors 
to  answer  this  question  in  The  Bookmait  (December).  He 
writes : 

"The  question  is  one  not  easily  answered,  and  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  connected  disclose  a  situation  uni>aralleled  in  the 
history  of  Russian  literature  since  the  days  of  Gogol  and  I'ush- 
kin. 

"Maxim  Gorky  occupies  a  ]iosition  analogous  to  the  one 
enjoyed  by  Kipling  in  English-speaking  countries.  Every  new 
story  from  his  pen  is  hailed  as  an  event  of  prime  importance, 
and  his  appearance  in  public  is  greeted  with  the  most  exuberant 
ovations.  This  noisy  success  of  his  would  certainly  seem  to 
point  him  out  as  the  unanimous  popular  choice  for  the  place  of 
the  supreme  story-teller  of  the  i>resent  generation.  Certain  ele- 
ments in  the  character  of  his  work,  however,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  deep-rooted  Russian  conditions  and  tastes,  prevent 
one  from  taking  his  clamorous  vogue  seriouslj-." 

The  salient  feature  of  the  best  Russian  literature,  declares  Mr. 
Cahan,  the  one  directly  traceable  to  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  is  "the  sympathetic  attention  paid 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  poor,  ignorant,  weak,  and 
defenseless  common  people  generally."  "The  idealization  of  the 
peasant  "  is  its  watchword.  Now  Gorky's  art,  while  it  seeks  its 
images  among  the  lower  strata  of  society,  is  "a  persistent  pane- 
gyric  of   strength   and   backbone,  of   the   master-spirits  of  the 
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human  race,  not  o(  it»  victiniii,  nor  of  tho«>c  wlio  ure  i)oor  in  sjurii. " 
Mi    Cahan  continues 

"A  still  graver  drawback  iit  Gorky's  lack  »>f  artistic  sincerity. 
T'  it  with  all   his   luuleniabic  skill  as  a  character 

|).i  V     ^  «lo  not   ring   true     'I'hcy   arc   not  niarkeil  by 

that  freedom  from  consciousness  which  another  trait  of  the 
national  character,  as  well  as  the  best  traditions  of  the  country's 
lUeraiure.  make  a  necessary  cunditiun  t<j  eniluring  lanic  The 
average  Russian  has  been  correctly  described  by  foreign  ob- 
Bervers  as  a  naive,  unsophisticated  creature  with  a  profound 
beuse  of  human  motive  ;  as  one  in  whom  the  .sinii)le-niinded  sin- 
cerity of  the  child  is  combined  with  the  intuitive  human  wisdom 
of  the  prophet.  Bi)i  n  to  be  sad,  mere  cleverness  for  its  own  sake 
would  be  lost  upon  him,  and  a  work  of  art  which  is  straining  for 
effect,  be  it  ever  so  lofty  or  subtle,  is  sure  to  weary  him.  This 
is  as  true  of  music  and  painting  as  it  is  of  literature.  The  over- 
whelming seriousness  and  melancholy  of  Tolstoy  is  paralleled 
in  the  canvases  of  Verestchagin  and  in  the  symphonies  of 
Tchaikovsky.  When  we  pass  to  (iorky,  in  the  same  connection, 
we  find  once  more 
that,  altbo  a  child 
of  the  very  heart  of 
his  people,  he  is 
essentially  the  least 
Russian  of  all 
writers  of  note  in 
the  history  of  the 
modern  Russian 
novel. 

"Scarcely  an 
image  in  all  his 
works  but  is  marred 
by  artifice,  by  an 
effect  of  cunning 
and  of  premedita- 
tion. His  illiterate, 
semi  -savage,  yet 
strangely  intellec-l- 
ual  and  heroic 
tramps  are  quite  an 
up-to-date  set  of 
philosophers  of  the 
decadent  school; 
and,  while  they  may 
be    found    interest- 


ANTON   CHEKHOFF. 


in"'       one     can     not  They  are  talked  of  as  Tolstoy's  literary  successors. 

resist  a  feeling  that 

the  ideas  they  embody  are  not  theirs,  but  have  been  crammed 

into  their  heads  in  order  that  their  author  may  parade  his  own 

paradoxes.     Try  as  Gorky  will  to  translate  the  i)iquant  views 

which    he   professes   into    the   logic   and    speech  of  peasant  or 

vagabond,   his    characters   and    the   high    sentiments   they   are 

made  to  utter  will  blend  no  more  than   the  sandwich  man  will 

blend  with  the  signboards  he  is  made  to  carry  around." 


of  insight  into  reality  which  attracted  immediate  attention. 
There  was  an  echo  of  sadness  to  his  fun,  and  an  intensity  of 
human  interest  of  the  kind  which  leaves  the  reader's  conscious- 
ness divided  between  a  hearty  laugh  and  a  subtle  sense  of  pity. 
He  gradually  lapsed  into  more  serious  moods  and  began  to  write 
longer  stories,  every  one  of  which  has  been  hailed  unanimously 
as  art  of  the  highest  order  and  at  the  same  time  condemned  as 
barren  of  any 'social  idea.'  He  has  been  known  to  fame  some 
twelve  years,  yet  he  has  never  felt  tempted  to  leave  the  short 
story  for  the  full-fledged  novel.  He  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  Russian  capacity  for  being  bored  and  melancholy,  a  propen- 
sity which  seems  to  be  growing  on  him  as  the  years  pass." 

Another  prominent  claimant  of  literary  honors  is  Vladimir 
Koroknko,  known  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers  as  the  author  of  "The 
Blind  Musician."     We  qucte  again 

"For  several  years  Koiolenko  held  the  palm  of  precedence 
uncontested.  He  is  still  a  great  favorite  by  virtue  of  his  charm- 
ing personality  and  the  ardent  human  sympathy  which  animates 

his  stories,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the 
years  of  suffering 
he  passed  in  exile. 
His  style  has  been 
likened  to  Tur- 
geneff's,  and  the 
high  artistic  finish 
of  his  tales  once 
gave  him  the  fore- 
most place  among 
the  younger  gener- 
ation of  writers.  If 
one  had  asked  ten 
j-ears  ago  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of 
Tolstoy  was  des- 
tined to  fall,  Koro- 
lenko  would  have 
been  named  as  a 
matter  of  course. 
Since  then  he  has 
been  gradually 
eclipsed  by  Chek- 
hoff.  He  may  safe- 
ly be  called  the  best 
living  writer  of 
fiction  after  Chek- 
hoff ,  altho  the  sensational  vogue  of  Maxim  Gorky  has  had  the 
temporary  effect  of  diverting  some  attention  from  both." 


VLAUIMIK   KORCILENKO 


In  Mr.  Cahan's  opinion,  the  greatest  of  the  younger  Russian 
story-tellers  is  Anton  Chekhoff,  to  whom  Gorky  dedicated  his 
novel,  "Foma  Gordeyeff."     Of  Chekhoff  he  says: 

"Judged  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  Chekhoff  is  the 
Tolstoy  of  the  Russian  short  story.  Of  all  the  other  representa- 
tives of  the  recent  fiction  of  his  country  (leaving  out  the  author 
of 'Anna  Karenina '  as  belonging  to  a  former  generation),  he 
alone  has  the  art  of  making  his  characters  and  their  surround- 
ings strikingly,  irresistibly  real.  His  unfailing  grasp  of  the 
evanescent  detail  of  life  and  his  incisive  sense  of  motive,  added 
to  the  tremendous  earnestness  and  maturity  of  his  humor,  com- 
pel the  admiration  even  of  those  critics  who  impeach  him  for 
what  they  call  his  lack  of  any  definite  moral  purpose.  Having 
no  'unifying  idea  '  to  convey,  but  painting  life's  bitter  comedies 
and  tragedies  wherever  he  finds  them,  his  triumph  is  of  a  purely 
literary  character,  without  any  admixture  of  that  educational 
element  which  in  a  country  like  Russia  takes  the  place  of 
politics 

"Chekhoff  began  his  literary  career  as  a  writer  oi  fetiilletons 
for  newspapers.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  burlesque 
sketches,  full  of  the  irrelevancies  of  life,  but  displaying  a  depth 


It  is  undoubtedly  true,  concludes  Mr.  Cahan,  that  the  names 
of  Gorky.  Chekhoff,  and  Korolenko  can  hardly  balance  those  of 
Turgeneff,  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoyevsky  ;  but  he  is  hopeful  that  the 
struggle  for  popular  institutions  which  at  present  convulses 
Russia  will  give  birth  to  "a  new  great  literature,  one  which  will 
mirror  the  new  era  even  as  the  splendid  fiction  of  the  sixties 
mirrored  the  public-spirited  ideas  of  those  days." 


COLONEL   HIGGINSON'S   LIFE   OF 
LONGFELLOW. 

^pHOMAS  WENT  WORTH  HIGGINSON'S  new  "Life  of 
•'-  Longfellow "  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  Longfellow's  character  and  work,  for  the  reason 
that  it  draws  on  several  new  sources  of  information.  Additional 
material  has  been  gathered  from  the  manuscript  correspondence 
of  the  first  Mrs.  Longfellow,  from  manuscript  volumes  called 
"Harvard  College  Papers,"  and  from  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  poet's  earlier  writings  not  hitherto  brought  together.  By 
reason  of  his  own  personal  intimac}'  with  Longfellow,  Colonel 
Higgiason  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  interpret  the  poet's  per- 
sonality. 
Two  controversial  points  are  suggested  by  Colonel  Higgin- 
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son's  biography,  and  have  come  up  for  discussion  m  the  literary 
journals.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  Longfellow's  "  Anierican- 
isni."  How  far  was  Longfellow  influenced  by  European,  ami 
how  far  by  American,  ideals?  Professor  Wendell,  in  his  "Liter 
ary  History  of  America."  declares  tliat  the  foundation  of  Long- 
fellow's fame  was  the  fact  that  he  introduced  the  American  pub- 
lic to  "the  splendors  of  European  civilization."  The  European 
motive  in  "Hyperion"  and  many  of  Longfellow's  early  poems  is. 
indeed,  sufficiently  marked  ;  but  Colonel  Higginson  endeavors  to 
show  from  Longfellow's  writings  "the  origin  and  growth  of  his 
lifelong  desire  to  employ  American   material  and   to  help   the 

I  creation  of  a  native  literature."  He  writes 
"The  great  literary  lesson  of  Longfellow's  life  is  to  be  found, 
after  all.  in  this,  that  while  he  was  the  first  among  American 
poets  to  create  for  him- 
self a  world-wide  fame,  he 
was  guided  from  youth  to 
age  by  a  strong  national 
feeling,  or  at  any  rate  by 
the  desire  to  stand  for  the 
life  and  the  associations 
by  which  he  was  actually 
surrounded.  Such  a  ten 
dency  has  been  traced  in 
this  volume  from  his  first 
childish  poetry  through 
his  chosen  theme  for  a 
college  debate  [the  Indian 
problem],  his  commence- 
ment oration  [on  "Our 
Native  Writers"],  his 
plans  formed  during  a  first 
foreign  trip,  and  the  ap- 
peal made  in  his  first  really 
original  paper  in  77/-? 
North  American  Revie-oj 
AH  these  elements  of  aim 
and  doctrine  were  directly 
and"  explicitly  American, 
and  his  most  conspicuous 
poems,' Evangeline.'  'The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish.'  'Hiawatha,'  and 
'The  Waj'side  Inn  '  were 
unequivocally  American 
also.  In  the  group  ot 
poets  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  was  the  most 
traveled  and  the  most  cul- 
tivated, in  the  ordinary'- 
sense,  while  Whittier  was 
the  least  so  ;  and  3'et  they 
are.  as  we  have  seen,  the 
two  who — in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  at  least 
— hold  their  own  best ;  the 
line  between  them  being 
drawn  only  where  foreign 

languages  are  in  question,  and  there  Longfellow  has  of  course 
the  advantage.  In  neither  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  this 
Americanism  trivial,  boastful,  or  ignoble  in  its  tone." 

To  these  arguments  Mr.  William  Allan  Neilson,  a  writer  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (December).  ;iialce-<  the  following  re- 
joinder: 

"Neither  the  Indian  nor  the  French  Acadian  is  a  .serious  factor 
in  American  civilization,  and,  as  far  as  national  feeling  is  con- 
cerned, 'Hiawatha'  and  'Evangeline  '  might  have  been  written 
by  any  English-speaking  poet.  Nor  do  the  slavery  poems,  or 
those  touched  with  local  color  or  politics,  prove  Colonel  Higgin- 
son's  point.  Americanism  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the 
word  to  Bret  Harte  or  Mark  Twain,  or  in  which  Mr.  Kipling 
defines  it  in 'An  American,'  is  not  to  be  found  in  Longfellow, 
even  in  germ.  He  shows  no  consciousness  of  its  existence,  and 
consequently  no  effort  to  express  it.     Colonel  Higginson  himself 
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quotes  from  one  of  tlic  ]>oct  s  leitetK  these  words .  'A  national 
literature  is  the  expression  of  national  character  and  thought; 
and  as  our  character  an<l  modes  of  thought  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  <»f  England,  our  literature  can  not.'  Long- 
fellow may  not  have  f<ireseen  how  the  two  nations  were  todiverge. 
but  he  was  acute  enough  to  recognize  that  it  w:  '  rl  to  seek 
to  build  up.  in  the  phra.se  and  spirit  of  '  the  pro  ,,f  ;,  new 

magazine  in  Pliiladelphin."  a  '  national  literati-.re  worthy  of  the 
country  of  Niagara— of  the  land  of  forests  nn«l  eagles.' 

"In  other  words,  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Wendell  in  hit 
'  Literary  History  of  America  '  is  not  seriously  threatened  by  the 
new  collection  of  evidence  in  the  volume  under  review.  Long- 
fellow was  a  man  of  letters,  and  as  a  jjoet  derived  his  thief 
inspiration,  not  from  forests  and  eagles,  but  from  the  literature 
and  art  of  Europe.  These  possessed  his  imagination,  and.  what- 
ever his  ostensible  theme,  it  was  in  the  European  spirit  that  he 

treated  it.  An«l  it  is  no 
minimizing  of  his  service 
t<»  his  contemporaries  to 
say  that  it  mainly  con- 
sisted in  opening  to  them 
the  treasures  of  conti- 
nental literary  tradition — 
a  tradition  of  which  he  had 
a  finer  appreciation  than 
any  American  had  yet  at- 
tained. In  this  aspect  the 
professor  and  the  poet  are 
one." 

Another  interesting 
jKiint  rai.sed  is  that  rela- 
ting to  the  permanency  of 
Longfellow's  literary  re- 
I)utation.  Colonel  Higgin- 
son thinks  that  "up  t«>  the 
present  moment  no  serious 
visible  reaction  has 
occurred."  and  he  jmints 
out  that  Longfellow  has 
"called  forth  more  trans- 
lators in  all  nations  than 
all  other  Americans  put 
together."  Mr.  Neilson 
again  takes  exceptions  to 
Colonel  Hi'ggin  son's 
ojiinion  : 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  [Colonel  Higginson's] 
faith  will  not  be  univers- 
ally shared.  Only  his  own 
closeness  to  his  subject  ex- 
plains how  he  can  fail  to 
be  aware  of  the  attitude 
of  the  younger  generation 
toward  the  poetry  of 
Longfellow.  Whether  the 
reaction  is  justified  is  another  matter,  but  reaction  there 
surely  is.  .  .  .  Longfellow,  tho  rich  in  allusion,  was  never 
precious,  never  eccentric,  never  obscure,  and  those  who  sniff  at 
him  to-day  are  apt  to  be  enamoured  of  just  those  qualities.  Amer- 
ican poets  of  the  rising  generation  are  in  general  no  more  spon- 
taneous, no  more  free  from  tradition  in  phrase  and  figure  than 
he  was,  but  they  are  often  affected  and  usually  difficult  to  under- 
stand. If  this  be  distinction,  Longfellow  had  none  of  it.  He 
was  always  simple  in  thought  and  expression,  always  healthy, 
always  sincere,  always  well-bred." 

Longfellow's  real  limitation,  observes  Bliss  Carman  in  the 
New  York  Times  Satiirtiay  ReTietc,  ws^s  his  "lack  of  passion." 
We  quote  further: 

"The  sae''ii  inifij^ndtif  wa^  uot  in  him.  The  hot  righteous- 
ness which  burned  in  Whittier  and  glowed  in  Emerson  never 
even  singed  the  placid  singer  by  the  Charles.     How  pretty  and 
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iuertectual  bis  *  Poems  on  Slavery  '  are.  how  feebly  inaUequale  to 
the  situation  compared  to  Kmersou's  one  phrase, 

.     .     .     the  slave  ii>  owner, 

And  ever  wus      Hay  hini.    .    .     . 

He  was  not  a  Browning  in  force,  nor  an  Emerson  in  original- 
ity, nor  even  a  Tennyson  in  idyllic  beauty,  yet  he  was  none  the 
less  a  true  poet,  and  served  his  art  with  devotion  and  hai)py 
success." 


SIGNOR    MASCAGNI'S   "HEARTBREAKING 

TRIALS." 

THE  troubles  and  the  blunders  of  Pietro  Mascagni,  ilie 
famous  Italian  composer,  to  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  October  25),  and 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  precipitate  an  international  dis- 
pute, are  still  kept  prominently  l)ef<>re  the  public  eye  in  his  own 
country  as  well  as  ours.  As  related  by  the  New  York  Hettxld, 
"disappointments,  reverses,  quarrels  between  the  composer  and 
his  managers,  have  turned  the  American  tour  into  a  series  of 
heartbreaking  trials  for  Signor  Mascagni,  who  has  been  deluged 
with  lawsuits,  arrested,  and  but  for  bail  would  have  been  locked 
up  in  a  Massachusetts  jail.  He  has  faced  bitter  quarrels  with 
those  conducting  his  engagements,  has  met  with  repeated  strikes 
among  his  imported  musicians,  and  threats  from  the  local  musi- 
cal unions  to  have  his  jjlayers  deported  to  Italy." 

A  friend  of  Mascagni's  who  went  to  see  him  prior  to  his  last 
concert  in  New  York  declares  that  the  Italian  musician  had 
seemingly  "aged  in  two  months  by  some  five  or  six  years." 
"The clean-shaven  face, "he  says  (in  The  Herald),''  still  looked 
youthful  for  a  man  who  that  very  day  had  entered  upon  his 
fortieth  year;  but  it  had  a  careworn  aspect,  and  I  observed  that 
his  familiar  winning  smile  came  less  frequently  to  the  mouth 
than  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  bygone  day.s."  Mas- 
cagni stood  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  surrounded  by  groups  of 
tall,  stalwart  men  who  had  accompanied  his  cortege  from  the 
railway-station  to  the  theater,  and  now  occupied  the  boards 
erstwhile  filled  by  the  Roman  citizens  in  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field's production  of  "Julius  Caesar."     He  said : 

"Islippose  you  know  these  gentlemen  are  all  policemen.  It 
is  very  humiliating  that  we  should  have  had  to  ask  for  police 
protection  in  this  great  and  free  country,  but  my  manager,  Mr. 
Richard  Heard,  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  we  should  be  safe  to  move  in  and  out  of  New  York  to- 
day ;  and,  after  my  experiences  in  Boston,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  the  presence  of  these  fellows  does  imbue  one  with  a  certain 
sense  of  security. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  how  deeply  I  resent  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  to  enforce  the  so-called  claims  against  nie. 
Even  if  they  had  been  pronounced  upon  by  the  proper  legal 
authorities,  I  can  not  understand  how  in  tliese  enlightened  days 
and  in  a  civil  case  more  respect  should  not  be  shown  for  the 
liberty  of  the  person. 

"  But  I  have  been  unfairly  treated  from  the  time  I  left  Europe. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  music  should  be  on  board  ship  for  the 
band  to  rehearse  during  the  voyage.  I  knew  four  operas  had 
been  announced  to  be  given  in  four  days,  and  a  feat  like  that 
would,  of  course,  be  an  impossibility  with  a  troupe  collected  from 
various  sources  unless  we  could  get  in  a  few  orchestral  rehear- 
sals beforehand.  Imagine  my  feelings,  then,  when  I  discovered 
that  all  the  music  had  been  sent  to  New  York  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously.    There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  on  the  ship, 

"Then  on  arriving  there  was  a  further  delay  because  certain 
properties  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  customs,  including  the 
whole  of  the  music,  with  the  exception  of  '  Cavalleria '  and 
'  Iris.'  Yet  the  operas  were  announced  to  be  given  all  the  same 
— never  the  slightest  thought  of  a  postponement  to  give  me  extra 
time  for  preparation. 

"Surely  the  public  in  its  heart  can  never  blame  me  for  refu- 
sing to  give  performances  that  had  been  insufficiently  rehearsed. 
My  reputation,  both  as  a  composer  and  a  conductor,  was  at 
stake.  I  had  come  here  to  submit  new  works,  not  merely  to 
trot  out 'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  which  everybody  knows;  and 


naturally  I  could  not  afford  to  risk  a  verdict  upon  exacting 
operas  like  '  Iris  '  and  '  William  Ralcliff  '  through  the  medium  of 
immature  and  inferior  representations." 

After  this  interview  Mascagni  hurried  off  to  conduct  the  con- 
cert rehearsal,  but  was  met  by  the  news  that  the  members  of  his 
orchestra  were  on  strike  and  refused  to  go  upon  the  stage  until 
the  ■■  impresario  "  had  settled  up  back  accounts.  Says  The  Herald 
writer : 

"  Poor  Signor  Mascagni  was  genuinely  affected.  Tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks  and  fell  upon  his  broad  shirt  front  as  he  stood  in 
the  wings  waiting  for  his  excited  countrymen  to  decide  whether 
they  would  go  on  and  play  or  not.  He  made  no  effort  to  per- 
suade them,  but  left  them  to  arrive  at  their  own  unbiased  deci- 
sion. It  was  truly  a  pathetic  sight  to  sec  this  distinguished 
musician,  the  leader  and  protagonist  of  the' Young  Italy  '  school, 
waiting  patiently  while  a  few  unlucky  fiddlers  determined 
whether  it  shoiUd  or  should  not  be  possible  for  him  to  appear 
before  a  New  York  audience 

■•.\mong  the  friends  who  made  their  way  to  his  room  during 
the  intermission  was  the  Italian  consul.  That  worthy  function- 
ary iuul  to  listen  to  a  complete  recital  of  his  compatriot's  woes. 
....  The  consul  listened  with  close  attention,  and  replied  with 
all  the  discretion  of  an  accomplished  diplomat.  He  thought  the 
presence  of  ilie  Italian  ambassador  in  Boston  had  been  a  guar- 
anty that  everything  possible  was  done  to  set  matters  straight. 
He  did  not  fancy  the  Italian  Government  would  be  able  to  do 
much  more.  But  on  this  point  Signor  Mascagni  ventured  to 
differ.  He  had  just  received  a  cable  from  his  lawyers  in  Rome 
declaring  that  the  minister  was  about  to  take  further  steps — and 
so  on  and  so  on.  The  discussion  grew  warm,  and  might, 
indeed,  have  grown  warmer  still  but  for  the  timely  entrance  of 
a  messenger  with  the  intimation  that  the  claims  of  the  band  had 
not  been  settled  and  that  the  concert  would  not  be  continued. 

"This  serious  news  broke  up  the  party,  and  as  we  filed  out 
into  the  wings  we  passed  through  lines  of  gesticulating  instru- 
mentalists and  choristers,  amid  the  sound  of  gentle  anathe.nas 
and  polite  Italian  objurgations.  .  .  .  Eventually  Mr.  Heard 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  this  time  having  in  his  hands  a  bundle 
of  greenbacks.  A  partial  settlement  was  made,  and  with  it  an 
arrangement  as  to  the  future,  which  proved  at  least  temporarily 
satisfactory." 

The  career  of  the  composer  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  ob- 
serves The  Herald  wrii^v,  has  been  one  "of  strange  vicissitudes, 
of  trials  and  triumphs,  of  sufferings  and  successes,  alternating 
and  combining  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  tantalizing  way." 
We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"Fickle  fortune  is  at  the  present  moment  dealing  Signor  Mas- 
cagni a  series  of  the  unkindest  blows  that  he  has  yet  been  called 
upon  to  endure.  But  trouble  is  not  always  easier  to  bear  because 
a  man  has  had  previous  acquaintance  with  it.  In  this  case  trou- 
ble even  comes  a  little  harder ;  for  of  late  years  Mascagni  has 
been  the  enjaiit  gate  of  Italian  musical  life,  and  his  tours 
through  his  own  sunny  land,  through  Austria,  and  through  Ger- 
many have  been  so  many  scenes  of  adulation  and  hero  worship, 
so  much  continuous  bvirning  of  sweet  incense  upon  the  altar 
that  public  applause  has  set  up  before  the  genius  of  the  popular 
maestro 

"Just  how  the  whole  affair  will  end  remains  to  be  seen.  But, 
whatever  the  upshot,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Signor  Mascagni's 
recollections  of  how  America  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and  what 
it  did  to  him,  will  evermore  remain  sad  and  unenviable." 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  editor  of  the  British  "Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
graphy  "  and  a  well-known  Shakespearian  scholar,  will  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  this  winter  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston. 

Poet-lore,  now  in  its  fourteenth  year,  becomes  on  January  i  The  American 
Quarterly.  George  Willis  Cooke  will  be  associated  with  the  former  edi- 
tors, Miss  Charlotte  Porter  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke,  and  will  conduct  a 
new  department  distinctively  sociological. 

The  following  is  77;^?  Bookman's  December  list  of  the  six  best-selling 
books  of  the  past  month  : 

1.  The  Virginian. — Wister.  4.  Donovan  Pasha.— Parker. 

2.  The  Two  Vanrevels. — Tarkington.    5.  Captain  Macklin. — Davis. 

3.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of      the      Cabbage    6.  The    Fortunes  of    Oliver  Horn.— 

Patch.- Hegan.  Smith. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   TO   COIVIIVIIT  TO    MEMORY 
ECONOMICALLY. 

EVERY  one  lias  occasion  now  and  then  to  commit  something 
to  memory.  It  maj- surprise  a  good  many  people  to  know 
that  they  have  been  doing  all  their  memorizing  in  a  very  uneco- 
nomical way  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  results  of 
careful  experiments,  that  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  expended  in  this  way  is  sheer  waste.  The  average  per- 
son, if  required  to  commit  a  short  poem,  say  of  sixteen  verses, 
would,  for  this  purpose,  divide  it  into  more  or  less  arbitrary 
sections.  A  typical  division-scheme  actually  found  was  as  fol- 
lows :  First  the  first  two  lines  were  read  through  twice,  then  the 
first  four  lines  twice,  then  the  third  and  fourth  lines  once,  then 
the  first  six  lines,  then  the  fifth  and  sixth,  again  the  first  six, 
again  the  fifth  and  six,  again  the  first  six,  then  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth,  then  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and  so  on  until  the 
entire  poem  was  correctly  recited.  If  such  a  scheme  is  examined 
in  detail,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  opening  .sections  are  repeated 
much  more  frequently  than  the  last  sections,  and  that  occasional 
efforts  are  made  to  connect  firmly  the  points  of  transition  from 
one  section  to  another. 

The  question  Ikis  arisen  whether  it  would  not  be  more  economi- 
cal to  commit  such  a  poem  as  a  whole,  that  is,  to  read  straight 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  to  repeat  this  process 
until  the  whole  is  sutiiciently  impres.sedon  the  mind.  Obviously 
such  a  method  would  avoid  the  undue  unnecessary  amount  of 
repetition  commonly  given  to  the  first  sections,  and  would  sup- 
ply the  needed  connecting  bonds  between  every  line,  some  of 
which  in  the  sectional  method  are  acquired  only  by  special 
effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  actual  tests  made  upon  adults  in  one 
of  the  German  psychological  laboratories  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  "as  a  whole  "  method  is  more  advantageous  from 
nearly  every  point  of  view.  Recently  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
firmed by  tests  of  a  simpler  sort  made  upon  school  children. 
The  experimenter,  Marx  Lobsien,  who  describes  his  methods 
and  results  in  the  Zcitschrift  fiir  J'adagogische  Psychologie, 
Paihologie  inui  Hygiene,  shows  first  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  given  selection  can  be  learned  "  by  heart "  really  depends 
upon  a  great  number  of  factors,  such  as  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions, the  amount  ot  attention  given  to  the  task,  the  general 
familiarity  and  interest  of  the  subject-matter,  the  age  of  the  in- 
dividual, etc.  ;  and  he  then  takes  up  for  more  extended  exami- 
nation the  method  of  dividing  the  task,  as  outlined  above. 

He  chose  three  short  German  poems  very  closely  similar  in 
construction,  length,  rhythm,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of 
equal  intrinsic  interest.  These  he  used  as  material  for  tests  on 
about  thirty  twelve-year-old  boys  by  the  three  following  methods  : 
I.  The  entire  poem  was  read  aloud  to  the  pupils,  who  imme- 
diately afterward  wrote  down  what  they  could.  Then  the  entire 
poem  was  again  read,  and  again  the  pupils  wrote  what  they 
could,  and  so  the  test  continued  until,  after  the  fifth  reading, 
the  majority  had  written  the  whole  poem.  2.  The  whole  poem 
was  read  five  times  in  immediate  succession;  then  the  pupils 
wrote  after  the  last  reading  only.  3.  The  first  section  was  read 
five  times,  then  the  second  five  times,  and  so  on  ta  the  end  ; 
then  the  writing  followed.  The  efficiency  of  these  three  methods 
was  next  compared  both  in  terms  of  number  of  lines  correctly 
written  and  in  terms  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  errors 
committed. 

By  either  of  these  standards  of  comparison,  the  results  show, 
to  quote  the  author's  words,  "nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  that  the  third  method,  which  is  so  commonly  used  in  our 
schools,  wastes  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  and  energy  con- 
sumed by  it."     What  is  worse,  even  this  fraction  really  expresses 


its  inefliciency  inadequately,  for,  with  this  method,  sixty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  bad  to  be  assisted  somewhat  to  recall  the 
transitions  at  the  beginnings  of  new  sections.  Without  this  as- 
sistance the  number  of  errors  accre<litcd  to  the  popular  "sec- 
tional "  melbod  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  This  feature 
is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  number 
of  associative  connections  between  the  last  word  of  one  section 
and  the  first  word  of  the  next.  Thus,  under  the  conditions  given 
above,  every  word  was  heard  after  its  predecessor  five  times, 
except  the  first  word  in  each  new  section,  which  was  heard  after 
its  predecessor  only  once. 

Finally,  lest  it  might  be  oi)jected  that  the  method  of  learning 
"as  a  whole"  gives  only  a  temporary  and  fictitious  ease  of  memo- 
rizing, Ilerr  Lobsien  requested  the  j)upils  again  to  write  out  the 
poems  from  memory,  at  three  subsequent  periods,  eighteen 
hours,  forty-eight  hours,  and  thirty-two  days  after  the  first  tests. 
In  all  these  trials  the  learning-by-the-whole  method  showed  its 
superiority  to  the  learning-by-seclions  method. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  these  results  are 
equally  applicable  to  very  iDuch  longer  tasks.  The  experiments 
so  far  made  have  not  covered  this  question  explicitly,  but  the 
inference  seems  warrantable  that  the  same  rule  holds  true  there. 
—  Translalion  titadefor  Tiik  Liikrarv  Dii;Ksr. 


THE   "GERM    OF   LAZINESS." 

T)Y  this  somewhat  sensational  title,  the  papers  are  referring 
'■^  to  the  cause  of  a  jiarasitic  disease  described  by  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Stiles  at  the  recent  Sanitary  Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics at  Washington.  This  di.sease,  uncinariasis,  is  largely  preva- 
lent in  the  Southern  States,  according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  where  it  is 
commonly  mistaken  for  malaria  and  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  so-called  "poor  whites,"  including  chronic 
laziness,  "dirt-eating,"  etc.  In  a  report  of  Dr.  Stiles's  paper, 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Sun  (New  York.  Decem- 
ber 5)  says : 

"The  presence  of  this  disease  in  the  South  in  past  years,  he 
said,  had  resulted  in  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  poor  whites  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States.  Its  presence  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions had  resulted  in  their  inferior  physical  development  and 
mental  powers  and  is  the  cau.se  of  the  proverbial  laziness  of  the 
'cracker.'  This  laziness.  Dr.  Stiles  says,  is  an  abnormal  and 
not  a  norm.al  condition  ;  and  attention  paid  to  this  matter  by 
planters  and  farmers  in  the  Southern  Stales  would  result  in  not 
only  improved  conditions  generally,  but  a  great  increase  of  the 
percentage  of  work  which  tliey  would  secure  from  their  em- 
ployees. 

"The  crusade  against  child  labor  in  the  South,  Dr.  Stiles 
declared,  was  due  indirectly  to  the  general  presence  of  this 
disease,  and  he  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  children 
who  came  from  the  country  districts  to  work  in  the  mills  became 
generally  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  the  better  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  cities  and  the  better  facilities  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease. 

"As  regards  the  age  of  children  in  the  mills.  Dr.  Stiles  said 
that  reformers  who  went  through  the  cotton-factories  and  other 
places  in  the  Southern  States  where  such  labor  was  employed, 
were  generally  deceived  regarding  the  ages  of  these  minor  em- 
ployees, one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease  being  that  it 
stunted  not  only  the  mental  development  but  the  physical 
growth  as  well,  and  made  men  and  women  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  seem  only  about  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

"Dr.  Stiles  said  that  the  disease  had  been  diagnosed  and  it 
was  susceptible  of  cure.  The  trouble  was  to  identify  it  and 
prescribe  the  proper  remedies.  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  educate  the  physicians  in  the  sand  districts  as  to  the  symp- 
toms, causes,  and  effects  of  the  disease,  and  to  this  end  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  shortly  issue  a  report  prepared 
by  him,  which  would  be  widely  distributed  in  the  Southern 
States. 

"In  describing  the  symptoms  of  the  dis<?ase  Dr.  Stiles  asserted 
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Ihat  it  created  an  ttbnormal  appetite  for  tliftereiit  things  in  indi- 
Tiilual  cases,  and  that  the  'dirt-eaters  '  were  almost  all  sufferers 
from  it.     The  dis.  '■'.  '  -ted.  was  due  not  to  the  habit 

of  eating  dirt,    ■>  ,  -^    '"iive   claimed,    but  that, 

reversely,  the  habit  itself  is  duo  to  the  disease.  The  famous 
',,    •  ■  .'of  North  Carolina  were  also  sufferers  from  the 

tl:  ^  their  abnormal  aud  peculiar  appetite  was  the  result 

of  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease. 

"I).  '     '    1'  ing  that  information  concerning 

(Ijo  „  I  .md  predicted  that  when  it  was 

well  under  control  a  gradual  and  noticeable  improvement  would 
take  pla<.e  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.  The 
strongest  mail  made  to  live  under  conditions  approximating 
those  under  which  the  average  'cracker'  abides  would,  Dr. 
Stile-  '  on  contract  the  disease  and  in  a  short  time  reach  the 
same;  .n  of  physical  and  moral  stagnation  as  the  poor 

whites  themselves." 

A  number  of  the  South  American  delegates  to  the  conference 
are  said  to  have  expressed  their  belief  that  such  a  disease  exists 
also  in  certain  South  American  States  and  is  responsible  for  the 
backward  condition  of  the  people  there,  and  they  promised  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  on  their  return  to  their  respective  countries. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   THE   INTERIOR   OF  THE 

EYE. 

AT  the  recent  photographic  exhibition  at  Gratz  some  photo- 
graphs made  by  Professor  Dimmer  were  shown  which 
greatly  interested  both  photographers  and  physicians,  the  former 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  overcome  in  taking  them,  the  latter 
because  of  their  great  value  in  diagnosis.  They  were  photo- 
graphs of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  retina. 
Says  Umshau  (October  ii)  of  these  photographs : 

"Tho  Professor  Dimmer's  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  photo- 
graph the  retina,  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  it  is 
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the  first  reasonably  successful  one.  The  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking becomes  manifest  when  we  remember  that  it  is  necessary 
to  illuminate  the  retina  from  without;  that  the  light  must  enter 
and  leave  the  eye  through  the  narrow  aperture  of  the  pupil  aud 
twice  traverse  all  the  media  and  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  eye  ; 
that  the  retina,  owing  to  its  network  of  blood-vessels,  is  dark 
red,  the  worst  photographic  color ;  and  that  the  picture  must  be 
taken  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second. 

"The  peculiarity  of  Dimmer's  method  is  that  he  photographed 
■one  side  of  the  retina  through  the  corresponding  half  of  the  pupil. 


A  HEALTHY  RETINA. 


at  the  hamc  time  thn)wing  light  into  the  eye  through  the  other 
half  of  the  pupil.     The  pupil  was  dilated  by  atropin  and  the 

eye  held  steady  by  di- 
recting the  other  eye 
upon  a  bright  point. 

"  In  the  diagram  L  is 
an  electric  arc-light,  .S'a 
mirror  covering  half  of 
the  pupil.  P  the  photo- 
graphic plate  upon  which 
a  picture  of  the  opposite 
half  of  tlie  retina  is  made 
l)y  the  camera  lenses. 

"Two  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  here  repro- 
duced. One  of  them 
shows  a  part  of  a  healthy 
retina.  The  branching 
lines  are  blood-vessels. 
The  dark  spot  on  the 
right  IS  the 'blind  spot'  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye. 
The  bright  spot  on  the  left  is  the  '  yellow  spot '  of  the  retina,  the 
seat  of  all  exact  vision.  This  spot  is  in  the  center  of  the  eye,  to  \ 
which  the  center  of  the  picture  does  not  correspond. 

"The  other  picture  shows  the  inflamed  retina  of  a  patient  with 
diseased  kidneys,  characterized  by  white  spots  due  to  fatty 
degeneration  and  irreg- 
ular dark  patches.  The 
first  indication  of  kidney 
disease  is  often  given  by 
changes  in  the  appear 
ance  of  the  retina,  hence 
these  photographs  of  the 
retina  are  of  interest  to 
the  general  practitioner 
as  well  as  to  the  oculist. 
They  are  also  destined 
to  be  of  value  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  ocu- 
lists, for  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  ophthalmo- 
sco2)e,  or  eye-mirror,  is 
a  difficult  art,  and  it  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the 
beginner  to  have  at  hand  accurate  photographs  of  what  he  ought 
to  see  with  that  instrument."  —  Trans/aiiott  made  for  The  Lit- 
ERAKV  Digest. 
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A    DISEASED  RETINA. 


INFLUENCE   OF   AIR   ON    THE   SENSE   OF 

SMELL. 

FACTS  to  show  that  the  .sense  of  smell  is  more  keen  in  fresh 
air  than  in  stale  or  polluted  air  are  related  by  a  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London,  November  r).  He  notes  in  the  first 
place  that  tobacco  when  smoked  in  the  open  fresh  air,  and 
particularly  on  a  bright  day  with  a  sharp  wind,  is  peculiarly 
fragrant ;  the  effect  is  enhanced  by  ozone,  and  tobacco  smoke  in 
the  presence  of  static  electrical  apparatus  develops  a  very  agree- 
able aroma.  It  is  well  known,  again,  that  persons  in  a  crowded 
room  are  oblivious  of  the  foulness  of  the  air  until  they  go  outside 
and  come  in  again.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Ther«  would  seem  to  be  a  subtle  connection  between  an 
abundance  of  air  and  the  sense  of  smell.  A  trace  of  scent  is 
agreeable,  an  excess  is  sickly,  some  scents  or  flavorings  being 
positively  nauseating  when  in  the  highly  concentrated  state. 
The  artificial  oil  of  jargonelle  in  bulk  smells  more  like  garlic 
than  the  jargonelle  pear,  but  a  mere  trace  of  the  oil  diffused  in 
the  air  gives  a  smell  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  fruit. 
The  offensive  smell  of  sulfureted  hydrogen  is  more  marked 
when  the  gas  is  freely  diluted  with  air  than  when  it  is  not  so 
diluted.  The  pure  gas  seems  to  possess  hardly  any  perceptible 
rotten-egg  smell  at  all,  but  a  sweetish  odor  not  unlike  that  of 
chloroform  vapor.  These  observations  would  tend  to  show  that 
smell  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  presence  of  oxygen  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  tliis  element  orlor  is  no  longer  perceived. 
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lu  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen  it  is  just  possible  that  odors 
would  not   be  observed,   and  it  is  probable  that  the  smell  of  a 
substance  is  due  to  a  change  brought  about  in  that  substance  by 
contact  with  oxygen.  ...  A  correspondent  relates  an  instance 
in  which  people  living  some  distance  away  from  a  sewer  ventila- 
tor complained  of   the   foul  nature  of   the  emanations  from  it, 
while  the  engineer  in  charge  declared  that  he  had  tested  the  dis- 
charge  at   the   pipe   itself  and   had  found  no  perceptible  odor 
This  seems  to  be  another  case  in  which  smell  was  not  in  evi- 
dence at  the  sewer  outlet  because  of  the  grossness  of  the  impuri- 
ties,   but  by  the   time  the  gases  had  traveled  some  distaiice— 
that  is,  after  being  freely  diluted  with  air— their  latent  offensive- 
j  ness  became  actual.     In  the  same  way  the  scavenger  in  the  sewer 
(experiences  no  disgust,  while  the  man  standing  over  a  street 
ventilator  may  be  overpowered  with  the  offensive  smell.     While, 
lowever,  the   first  effect  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  sewer 
[gases  would  appear  to  reveal  odor,  yet  ultimately  oxygen  tri- 
[umphs  and  going  a  stage  further  reduces  offensive  matters  to  an 
innocuous  and  inodorous  state." 


out  much  trouble  au  idea  of  ^ilie  liciifht  ut  the  |>eople  to  whom 
they  belonged,  some  thou.sands  of  years  ago.  This  was  small ; 
an  entire  group  had  an  average  height  of  only  1.42  meters  [4. 
feet  8  inches].  Other  European  regions,  relatively  near  to  this, 
also  had  their  pygmies.  M.  Kollmann,  of  IJasle.  has  described 
pygmies  in  Switzerland,  whose  stature  was  sometimes  us  low  as 
1.35  meters  [4  feet  5  inches]  ;  M.  Gutmann  found  them  in  lower 
Alsace,  near  Colmar,  and  these  sometimes  ■  short  as  1.20 

meters  [3  feet  11^  inches].  These  dwarf  r.4vc  .  ...  re  iu  no  par- 
ticular degenerate  or  diseased.  They  appear  to  have  persisted 
to  a  recent  epoch  ;  the  Silesian  pygmies  seem  to  have  been  ton- 
tempor.iries  of  the  Romans  and  the  Slavs,  and  to  have  existed 
still  about  the  year  1,000  a.i».  Now  there  is  no  trace  of  them  ; 
another  race  has  repl.iced  the  'little  people'  whose  skeletons 
alone  have  comi-  cl.iun  t<i  n^  "  T>i>ti  slat  ion  made  for  Tmp. 
LiTF.RARV  Dicks  ■ 


A    MACHINE   FOR    LOADING    BOX-CARS. 

DURING  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  ship  coal  in  box-cars.     This  condition,  we  are  told 
'by  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  is  brought  about 
partly  on  account  of  a  demand  from  dealers  who  desire  to  stop 
the  waste  caused  by  stealing  from  fiat-cars,  and  also  that  they 
may  receive  their  coal  in  better  condition.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  For  the  same  reasons  the  railroads  order  a  large  portion  of 
their  coal  supply  in  box-cars,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  tind  it 

I  necessary  to  furnish 
box-  and  stock-cars 

t  to  the  coal  traffic  to 

I  keep     the    cars    up 

[to  full   earning  ca- 

I  pacity. 

"  Mine     operators 

I  have     looked    with 

'disfavor  on  box-car 
use    on    account   of 

I  the  extra  expense  of 

!  men  iu  loading  and 

►the  reduction  of  out- 

I  put  through  extra 
time  c  o  n  s  u  ni  e  d . 
This  condition  is 
being  overcome  of 
late  by  the  introduction  in  many  mines  of  box-car  loaders 

"The  latest  improved  loader  put  on  the  market. is  the  Christy 
loader  manufactured  ...  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Some  of  the 
machines  are  now  handling  2,(xx)  tons  per  day  with  success. 
These  loaders  are  made  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to  with- 
stand the  hard  wear  about  large  mines. 

"With  Christy  loaders,  it  is  claimed  that  box-cars  are  even 
more  quickly  loaded  than  flats  ;  that  coal  can  be  safely  and  thor- 
oughly picked  clean  of  impurities  while  the  loader  is  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  the  output  of  a  mine  can  be  maintained  to  the 
highest  degree,  as  they  handle  coal  as  fast  as  it  can  be  dumped. 
The  machines  are  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated,  and 
require  little  repair.  It  may  be  added  that  these  loaders  will 
handle  any  mineral  substance  usually  carried  in  box-cars." 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  loader  works  ou  .some- 
what the  same  principle  as  the  familiar  "moving staircase."  with 
its  endless  chain  of  slats. 
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Prehistoric  Dwarfs  in  Europe.— A  German  anthropolo- 
gist. M.  G.  Thilenius,  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  pygmies, 
which  are  now  met  only — when  one  meets  them  at  all — in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  were  in  prehistoric  times  spread  over  at  least  a  part 
of  Europe.  This  he  does  by  examination  of  numerous  skeletons 
found  in  the  Breslau  region,  in  Silesia.  Says  the  Revue  Scien- 
tique    (November  22  )  : 

"These  are  in  bad  condition,  but  we  can  get  from  them  with- 


ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  IN   THE  HOME. 

''f'^HOSE  who  lament  the  modern  concentration  of  manufactur- 
•■■  ing  in  huge  buildings  and  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  when 
every  man  could  do  his  work  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  children,  will  see  a  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  news  that  in 
parts  of  Europe  weaving  at  home  is  now  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  electric  motors  to  a  considerable  extent.  Recently  Prof. 
Ernest  Dubois,  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  and  Armand  Julin, 
division  chief  of  the  Belgian  labor  bureau,  were  appointed  by 
the  Belgian  minister  of  industry  and  labor  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  economic  effects  of  this  introduction  of  the  electric 

motor  on  domestic 
or  cottage  indus- 
tries. The  indus- 
tries investigated 
were  watch-making 
in  Switzerland,  silk- 
weaving  in  Lyons, 
France,  and  ribbon- 
weaving  in  .St.  Eti- 
enne,  France,  and 
the  results  are  given 
as  follows  in  Tlte 
Western  Electri- 
cian (Chicago).  In 
the  Swiss  watch- 
making industry  the  small  motor  has  not  found  an  extensive 
use  among  the  domestic  workers.  The  expense  of  installation 
and  of  changing  tools  is  usually  too  heavy.  .  .  .  Conditions  in 
the  silk-weaving  trade  in  and  near  Lyons  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent ; 

"An  electric  company  offers  power  to  domestic  weavers  for  75 
francs  ($14.48)  a  year  for  each  li>om,  the  service  not  to  exceed 
250  hours  a  month.  Added  hours  may  be  arranged  for  on  the 
basis  of  a  pro  rata  payment.  As  the  hand  looms  could  not  be 
altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  motive  force,  new 
equipment  throughout  was  found  necessarj*.  and  to  meet  this  ex- 
pense a  benevolent  society  loaned  money  without  interest.  By 
this  means  this  .>iociety  has  assisted  in  installing  300  looms  for 
silk-weaving  in  addition  to  200  looms  for  other  kinds  of  weaving. 
The  results  of  this  innovation  are  more  regular  employment  and 
an  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  weaver.  But  it  is  objected 
that  the  use  of  the  electric  power  tends  to  make  the  domestic 
weaver  a  competitor  of  the  factory  in  the  cheaper  staple  goods 
rather  than  to  increase  his  efficiency  as  a  producer  of  those 
grades  of  silk  which  require  special  artistic  and  technical  skill." 

Of  the  results  in  the  ribbon  industry  we  are  told : 

"At  St.  Etitnne.  owing  to  the  irregular  demand  for  ribbon, 
the  factory  has  not  developed  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  rib- 
bon-weaving industry  is  practically  controlled  by  the  domestic 
producers.  The  ribbon  hand-loom  is  of  such  construction  that  it 
can  be  altered  for  the  u.se  of  mechanical  motive  power  at  slight 
expense.     The  power  is  secured  from  a  stock  company,  which 
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supplies  electricity  to  the  town  aiul  inukt-s  a  special  cllort  to 
furnish  power  in  the  form  needed  by  the  domestic  weaver 
operating  two  or  three  loonis.  The  minimum  charge  for  each 
loom  is  7.50  francs  ($1.45)  a  month  ;  if  the  motor  is  rented  from 
the  company  a  rental  of  one  franc  (19.3  cents)  a  month  is 
charged. 

"Of  the  three  domestic  industries  under  discussion,  the  ribbon 
industry  offers  the  largest  possibility  of  introducing  the  electric 
motor.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  the  product  is  constantly 
changing,  requiring  different  shapes  and  sizes  for  each  season, 
and  especially  so  long  as  the  demand  in  general  varies  so  greatly, 
it  is  probable  that  the  domestic  weaver  will  control  the  industry. 
The  employmentof  the  electric  motor  reduces  the  physical  strain 
on  the  workman  and  allows  the  use  of  cheaper  grades  of  labor, 
such  as  that  of  women,  children,  old  men,  etc.  Without  doubt, 
the  motor  increases  the  production  of  the  lathe  or  loom  and  in- 
creases the  net  income  from  each  machine,  but.  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  electric  motor,  the  Belgian  investigators  think  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  the  domestic  workshop  ever  super- 
seding the  factory." 


FUEL   STIMULANTS. 

FROM  time  to  time  preparations  are  placed  on  the  market 
that  are  said  to  make  fuel  burn  more  economically  or  give 
out  more  heat  when  the  substance  is  added  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  is  said  that  a  large  railway  company  purchased  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  one  of  these  mixtures  about  three 
years  ago,  for  use  in  its  locomotives.  The  recent  coal  strike  has 
revived  interest  in  these  alleged  discoveries,  and  Engineering 
Neii'S  (November  13)  devotes  an  article  to  their  consideration. 
One  preparation,  costing  30  cents  per  six-ounce  package,  was 
.nalyzed  and  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  common  salt,  with  some 
permanganate  f  potassium  and  coloring-matter.  The  proper- 
ties '  f  this  mixture  were  thus  set  forth  by  the  makers  in  the  ac- 
companying circular : 

"Saves  Half  of  Your  Coal  Bills.  Prevents  smoke,  consumes 
coal  gas,  soot,  and  cinders  ;  keeps  boiler-tubes,  grates,  cooking- 
::tensils  stove-pipes,  and  chimneys  clean  ;  makes  poor  coal  do 
the  service  ■  f  good  coal,  and  is  equally  effective  with  hard  or 
soft  coal.     The  best  and  cheapest  coal-consumer  in  the  world. 

" furnisliestothe  coal  certain  elements  which  are  required 

to  make  a  perfect  combustion,  and  in  doing  so  prevents  cinders 
and  consumes  all  the  vitality  there  is  in  the  coal. 

"Coal  treated  with will  burn  more  freely  and  at  the  same 

time  last  much  longer,  because  more  combustible  matter  is 
burned." 

As  th;;  ingredients  used  are  worth  $1,31  i>eT  hundredweight, 
while  the  price  asked  is  80  cents  a  pound,  the  profit  is  evidently 
$78.6;  out  of  every  $80.  As  to  the  "stimulating  "or"  fertilizing  " 
qualities  of  the  mixture,  we  are  assured  by  Engineering  News 
that  they  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  promoters.  Another 
"fuel-saver"  is  said  \>y  its  manufacturers  to  act  by  supplying 
quantities  of  free  oxygen  to  the  fire,  thus  making  the  combustion 
more  perfect.  The  author  of  the  article  already  quoted  shows  that 
the  best  supply  of  oxygen  is  to  be  found  in  the  air,  and  that  even 
if  tho  compound  in  question  "could  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and 
it  were  really  solid  oxygen,  2,667  pounds  of  the  stuff  would  have 
to  be  shoveled  into  the  furnace  with  every  ton  of  coal  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  a  proper  supply  of  air."  If  the  views 
of  this  writer  aro correct,  those  who  try  to  "stimulate  "  their  fires 
with  other  materials  than  fuel  and  air  are  wasting  time  and 
money. 


Effect  of  Oxygen  on  the  Heart.— The  discovery  made 
recently  by  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  Chicago  University,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  stimulated  by  common  salt,  has  now 
been  supplemented  and  extended  by  Prof.  David  J.  Lingle,  of 
the  same  institution,  who  has  found,  according  to  despatches 
publi£hed  in  the  daily  papers,  that  oxygen  gas  is  even  a  more 


imiM.riant   tacior   in   sustaining   heart  action.     Says    The   Sun 
(New  York.  December  8)  : 

"Professor  Lingle  for  several  years  has  been  one  of  Professor 
Loeb's  chief  assistants  in  his  experiments  into  the  question  of 
what  it  is  that  causes  the  heart  to  beat  and  what  sustains  its 
action  when  once  started.  .  .  .  While  experimenting  with  a 
strip  of  turtle's  heart  which  he  was  moving  from  one  vessel  con- 
taining sodium  chlorid,  he  noticed  that  the  beating  of  the  strip- 
was  greatly  increased  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Noting  this,  the  professor  took  a  piece  of  strip  cut  from  the 
ventricle  of  a  turtle  that  had  ceased  to  beat  as  a  result  of  vio- 
lence inflicted  in  preparing  it  for  experiment,  placed  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  then  put  the  beating  strip  of  heart  in  a  jar  of 
oxygen  gas.  Here  the  beating  was  sustained  for  seventy-two- 
hours.  No  one  had  been  successful  in  maintaining  the  beat  of  a 
single  strip  of  heart  for  so  long  a  time  as  this." 


Germs  in  Interstellar  Space.— That  living  germs  may 
be  floaling  about  in  interstellar  space  is  suggested  by  T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell  in  a  letter  written  from  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  to  Nature 
(London,  December  4).     He  says  : 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  why  small  living, 
bodies  {e.g.,  spores  of  ^bacteria)  should  not  be  floating  about  by 
themselves  in  space.  We  know  from  recent  experiments  that 
the  cold  of  space  would  not  in  the  least  destroy  their  germina- 
tmg  power,  but,  on  the  contrary, ^would  (I  presume)  preserve- 
them  in  a  dormant  state  indefinitely.  Now,  why  should  not 
such  bodies  gradually  settle  down  upon  the  earth,  without  any 
destructive  friction?  .  .  .  We  still  have  to  account  for  the  living 
bodies  in  space.  Is  there  anyway  in  which  minute  particles  (as 
bacterial  spores)  could  leave  the  earth  (or  any  other  planet)  ? 
They  could  be  carried  far  up  in  atmospheric  currents,  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Weinzirl  has  found  bacteria  in  the  mountain  air  of 
the  arid  parts  of  this  country.  Is  it  possible  that  electric  cur- 
rents (such  as  produce  the  aurora)  could  in' some  cases  carry 
them  far  enough  to  permit  them  to  escape  into  space?  I  do  not' 
know  enough  about  electricity  to  judge  of  this  possibility." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  commenting  on  this  suggestion  in  the  same 
number  of  the  paper,  says  : 

"I  suppose  it  not  impossible  that  the  dust  of  space  might  con- 
tain life  germs  of  some  kind.  I  do  not  think  the  suggested  bom- 
bardment by  electric  corpuscles  sufficient  cause,  tho  electric 
repulsion  might  sometimes  act,  and  it  has  been  suspected  that 
the  earth  may  have  a  faint  cometary  tail  ;  bvit  no  such  action  is- 
needed  to  account  for  the  existence  of  cosmic  dust  of  any  kind. 
Whether  the  advent  of  new  diseases  could  be  thus  accounted  for 
is  a  possible  matter  for  debate  ;  and  incidentally  it  has  struck 
me  to  ask  whether  there  can  possibly  be  any  physiological  dis- 
crimination between  the,  so  to  speak,  windward  and  leeward 
sides  of  the  earth  on  its  journey  through  the  ether,  giving  the 
morning  hours  a  different '  feel '  from  the  afternoon  hours.  The 
idea,  I  admit,  is  extremely  improbable." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

We  toast  bread,  says  Tlie  Fatnily  Doctor,  "  not  merely  to  brown  it,  but  to ' 
takeovit  all  the  moisture  possible,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  moistened 
with  the  saliva  and  thus  easily  digested  ;  then  we  brown  it  to  give  it  a  bet- 
ter flavor.  If  the  slice  be  thick  and  carelessly  exposed  to  a  blazing  fire,  the 
outside  is  blackened  and  made  into  charcoal  before  the  heat  can  reach  th& 
inside.  The  moisture  is  only  heated,  not  evaporated,  and  makes  the  in- 
side doughy  or  clammy,  and  butter,  when  spread  upon  the  bread,  can  not 
penetrate,  but  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  oil,  and  the  result  is  one 
of  the  most  indigestible  compounds.  The  correct  way  is  to  have  the  bread 
stale  and  cut  into  thin  uniform  slices  and  dry  it  thoroughly  before  brown- 
ing it.  Such  toast  moistened  with  water  or  milk  may  be  easily  and  thor- 
oughly acted  vipon  by  digestive  fluids." 

"A  German  investigator,"  says  The  Sciendjic  Americati,"  has  recently 
discovered  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  propertj-  of  aluminum, 
which  consists  in  its  application  as  a  whetting  agent,  the  effect  produced  on 
cutlery  set  with  it  being  most  astonishing.  Tho  a  metal,  aluminum  pos- 
sesses the  structure  of  a  fine  stone,  has  a  strong  dissolving  power,  and 
develops,  upon  use  for  honing,  an  exceedingly  fine  metal-setting  sul>- 
slanc€  of  greasy  feel,  while  showing  great  adhesion  to  steel.  The  knives, 
etc.,  treated  with  it  quickly  obtain  such  a  fine  razor-like  ed^e  that  even 
the  best  whetstone  can  not  produce  a  like  result.  Thus,  knives  which  liad 
been  carefully  set  on  a  whetstone,  when  magnified  a  thovisand  times,  still 
exhibited  irregularities  and  roughness  in  the  edge,  while  the  edge  of  knives 
sharpened  on  aluminum,  upon  exactly  the  same  magnification,  appeared, 
as  a  straight,  smooth  line." 
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THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL  ON  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

THE  Pope's  latest  encyclical,  formally  instituting  tlie  new 
Biblical  commission,  is  rejjanled  as  more  than  usually  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "higher  criticism."  In  this  document  the  members 
of  the  commission,  who  have  already  met  in  Rome  and  selected 
Father  David  Fleming  as  chairman,  are  definitely  instructed  as 
to  their  duties.  From  the  London  Tabid  (Rom.  Cath.)  we 
quote  the  following  summary  of  the  guiding  principles  laid 
down : 

"The  Holy  Father  lays  down  under  three  heads  the  leading 
ideas  which  are  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission in  their  work.  In  the  first  place  they  must  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fruits  of  modern  research.  Any  new  help  to  Biblical 
exegesis  they  must  take  up  without  hesitation  and  by  writing 
make  it  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Philology  and  the 
kindred  branches  of  knowledge  must  be  sedulouslv  cultivated. 
Almost  all  the  attacks  on  sacred  Scripture  have  arisen  from 
these  studies,  and  we  must  seek  our  weapons  there  if  the  strug- 
gle with  error  is  not  to  be  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage.  We 
must  not  let  non-Catholics  outstrip  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  languages  and  in  familiarity  with  the  early 
manuscripts.  In  the  second  place,  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Scripture  must  be  maintained  in  its  entirety.  They  must  guard 
against  the  spread  amongst  Catholics  of  the  reprehensible  prac- 
tise of  allowing  too  much  weight  to  the  opinions  of  non-Catho- 
lics, as  tbo  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible  depended 
on  a  display  of  extraneous  erudition.  God  has  not  delivered  it 
over  to  the  private  judgment  of  the  learned,  but  has  entrusted 
its  interpretation  to  the  church.  ...  It  is  not  the  laws  of  her- 
meneutics,  but  the  divinely  appointed  guide  and  teacher,  the 
church,  that  can  throw  light  on  the  obscurity  of  the  divine 
books ;  the  legitimate  sense  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  found  out- 
side the  church,  nor  can  it  be  given  by  those  who  reject  her 
teaching  and  authority.  The  members  of  the  commission,  there- 
fore, must  do  their  best  to  induce  those  who  are  taken  with  an 
excessive  admiration  for  non-Catholic  writers  to  give  a  more 
devoted  adherence  to  the  church.  If  the  Catholic  interpreter 
seeks  help  in  his  critical  studies  from  outside  authors,  he  must 
use  caution  and  discrimination.  The  critical  faculty  is  of  the 
greatest  help  in  penetrating  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
may  be  sharpened  by  the  opportune  use  of  heterodox  authors, 
but  Catholics  must  beware  of  being  infected  by  the  intemper- 
ance of  judgment  into  which  the  higher  criticism  frequently 
degenerates.  In  the  third  place  the  commission  must  give 
special  attention  to  the  positive  explanation  of  sacred  Scripture, 
as  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  faithful.  With  regard  to 
those  texts  where  the  sense  has  been  authentically  declared 
either  by  the  sacred  writers  or  by  the  church,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  interpretation  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  in 
accord  with  the  canons  of  sound  hermeneutics.  The  many  pas- 
sages which  the  church  has  not  definitely  explained  are  left  to 
the  judgment  of  individual  scholars  to  interpret  as  they  please, 
as  long  as  they  are  faithful  to  the  standard  of  the  analogy  of 
faith  and  Christian  doctrine.  The  keenness  of  the  discussion, 
however,  should  not  lead  to  breaches  of  mutual  charity.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  regulate  the  chief  questions  in 
dispute  among  Catholic  scholars,  and  decide  them  as  far  as  their 
judgment  and  authority  can  reach.  One  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  this  will  be  that  questions  will  be  matured  for  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  See  as  to  what  must  be  inviolably  main- 
tained by  Catholics,  what  reserved  for  further  investigation,  or 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual." 

"This  looks  like  prescribing  in  advance  what  the  commission 
shall  discover  as  the  result  of  its  investigations,"  observes  the 
Chicago  Advance  (Congregationalist)  ;  "but  even  so,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  is  noteworthy  ;  for  popes  have  in 
the  past  yielded  to  the  Protestant  spirit  of  investigation  and 
private  judgment  by  processes  not  severely  logical,  and  the 
Holy  Father  in  this  instance  is  l)ut  following  in  the  course  of  his 


predeces.sors  in  adapting  himself  to  progress  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  logic."  Tiie  Chicago  Interior  (Presb.)  comments,  in 
similar  vein : 

"Po])e  Leo's  encyclical  appointing  a  commission  '  to  devote  their 
entire  energy  to  insure  that  the  divine  words  may  receive  the 
explanation  demanded  of  them  by  the  times,'  does  the  utmost 
lK)ssib]e  to  make  the  labors  of  the  commission  uiurly  sterile  by 
adding  this  qualifying  instruction:  'That  must  be  held  to  be  tho 
true  sen.sc  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  been  and  is  being  held 
by  the  Holy  Mother  Church."  There  is  not  a  minister  anywhere 
in  Protestantism  who  would  not  agree  that  that  sentence  con- 
tains the  gist  of  the  reason  why  the  Catholic  Church  is  so  nearly 
a  failure  as  a  witness  to  living,  saving  Christian  truth.  And 
yet  we  have  known  even  Presljyterian  ministers  who,  whenever 
theological  profes.sors  were  appointed  to  do  for  our  church  what 
this  commission  is  to  do  for  Catholicism,  have  insisted  that  ihcy 
must  put  on  just  such  clamp-locks  as  the  Pope  has  commanded 
these  scholars  of  his  to  wear.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dis- 
countenance some  professor  who  has  used  his  liberty  to  bad 
advantage  for  himself  and  the  church  ;  but  the  danger  of  such  a 
result  in  isolated  cases  will  never  persuade  The  Interior  to  con- 
.sent  to  weigh  our  theologians  with  papistic  ball  and  chain  before 
turning  them  loose  to  .seek  the  trutli." 

Tlie  Springfield  Ripublican  says: 

"It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  Reformation  substituted  an 
infallible  book  for  an  infallible  church.  But  the  ancient  church 
has  always  held  that  an  infallible  book  can  only  be  interpreted 
i)y  an  infallible  church.  And  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable. 
If  God  has  given  an  absolutely  perfect  revelation.  He  must  have 
provided  an  absolutely  perfect  interjireter.  This  He  has  done  in 
the  church,  with  the  divinely  ordained  viceregent  of  God  in  the 
seat  of  St.  Peter  as  its  head.  Between  this  and  the  untrammeled 
freedom  of  the  scholars,  and  the  thinkers,  and  every  man  and 
woman,  there  is  no  place  for  pause. 

"The  results  of  the  Pope's  special  commission,  which  is  to 
apply  scholarship  so  far  as  they  dare,  and  to  preserve  all  the 
dogmas  and  proof  tests  uninjured,  will  not  b-  awaited  with  any 
great  anxiety,  tho  a  certain  curiosity  will  attach  to  the  findings. 
It  is  as  much  as  saying:  Find  out  what  you  can,  but  keep  it 
close." 


A    REVOLT   IN    ENGLISH   JUDAISM. 

THE  Jewish  world  in  London  is  at  present  greatly  agitated 
as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a  "Jewish  Religious 
Uilion,"  which  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant developments  in  the  history  of  modern  Judaism.  The 
objects  of  this  "Union"  have  been  compared  to  those  of  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  (as  has  been  said  by  a  prominent 
Jewish  writer)  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  is  the  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Singer  the  Melancthon,  of  the  new  crusade.  It 
seems  that  for  several  years  past  the  English  Jewish  leaders  have 
been  discussing  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  their  faith. 
The  feeling  has  been  widely  expressed  that  the  conservative 
religious  methods  of  Judaism — in  particular,  the  holding  of  serv- 
ices on  Saturday  morning  and  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  the  ritual — are  in  conflict  with  the  modern  spirit,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  Judaism.  Mr.  Claude 
G.  Montefiore,  a  well-known  Jewish  layman,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  movement  of  which  the  avowed  purpose  is 
to  abolish  these  "anomalies. "  The  Jewish  Religious  Union,  of 
which  he  is  the  president,  has  done  much  more  than  theorize  on 
this  subject.  On  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon  it  held  in  the 
Great  Central  Hotel,  London,  the  first  of  a  series  of  religious 
services  intended  to  illustrate  practically  the  principles  of  the 
reform  movement.  We  quote  the  following  account  of  this 
gathering  from  the  London  yfii'/V//  Chronicle  : 

"When  the  Rev.  S.  Singer,  who  conducted  the  service, 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  give  cut  a  few  preliminary  instructions, 
a  mixed  congregation  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen   must   have   faced   him.      A    stranger  entering    the 
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stately  apartment  where  the  service  vva*  held  might  have  been 
excused  if  he  (ailed  to  recognize  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 

' '    r  the  characteristic  of  the  gathering  was 

all   that  we  have  become  accustomed  to 

l>^ K-iate  with  the  synagog.     The  synagogal  trappings  were,  of 

.  :i'  -I  nt.     The  Hebrew  tongue  had  receded  into  a  place  of 

,  .  alance.  ...  It  was  hard  t<>  believe  that,  as  Mr. 
Montehore  claimed,  it  was  still  a.  Jewish  service.  Tlie  solemnity 
of  the  gathering  was  unmistakable,  and  its  prim  dignity  not  a 
moment  in  doubt.  The  free-and-easy  manners  of  the  'Shool' 
which  have  come  down  from  the  time  when  the  synagog  was 
something  more  to  the  Jew  than  a  praying-house,  and  which  lead 
so  easily  to  disorder,  had  given  way  to  a  stifl  decorum  which 
borders  so  nearlyon  frigidity.  The'  Religious  Union's'  method 
of  approaching  the  Deity  is  different  to  that  of  the  orthodox  Jew. 
It  is  not  the  loud-voiced,  emotional,  half-disciplined  style,  which 
roars  out  its  petition  to  Providence,  but  the  whispered,  dignified 
prayer  of  a  restrained  cathedral  congregaticm  with  its  regular 
and  machine-like  movements.  Sometimes,  as  the  notes  of  the 
harmonium  swept  through  the  hall,  one  might  have  fancied  one- 
self in  a  church.  Anon  came  the  impassioned  periods  of  Mr. 
Montetiore,  and  the  hearer  felt  himself  wafted  into  a  lecture- 
hall,  an  impression  which  the  demeanor  of  the  people,  who  were 
strange  to  the  form  of  service  and  sometimes  seemed  like  on- 
lookers rather  than  part-worshipers,  greatly  strengthened.  Mr. 
Montefiore  claims  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  sort  of  Jew- 
ish service.  If  so,  why  not  the  service  of  the  Great  Centra! 
Hotel  as  well  as  that  of  the  New  West  End  Synagog?  It  is  only 
a  difference  of  type ;  not  a  difference  in  essence.  Different 
minds,  different  kinds  of  prayers.  Why  is  one  set  of  prayers 
less  Jewish  than  the  other?  And  is  it  wise  to  insist  on  an  un- 
wholesome uniformity ;  to  stereotype  the  prayer-book,  so  to 
speak,  and  to  say 'perish  spiritually  all  those  who  prefer  a  differ- 
ent method  of  expressing  their  Judaism  ;  let  them  drift  any- 
where— to  agnosticism,  to  Christianity,  to  paganism,  rather 
than  allow  a  change  in  their  service?'  This  was  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Montefiore  in  his  sermon." 

The  religious  services  thus  inaugurated  have  now  become  a 
regular  weekly  feature,  and  are  well  attended.  The  chief  rabbi 
of  London,  however,  i-efuses  to  give  his  sanction  to  them,  and 
the  work  of  the  Union  is  bitterly  attacked  by  many  of  the  orthf)- 
dox  Jews.  One  correspondent  of 
The  /ewish  Chronicle  speaks  ot 
"the  mischief  which  this  unholy 
alliance  of  orthodoxy,  heterodoxy, 
and  ethical  culture — falsely  called  a 
yt'^c/j/!  Religious  Union — is  capable 
of  committing. "  Another  exclaims 
"  Would  that  some  one  would  arise 
whose  voice  could  be  heard  through- 
out English  Jewry  to  rouse  the 
sleepers  to  a  sense  of  the  imminent 
danger  which  besets  us  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jewish  Religious  Union,  a 
danger  all  the  more  insidious  in 
that  it  professes  to  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  furtherance  of  religion.  " 
■'The  establishment  of  the  Jewish 

Religious  Union."  adds  a  third,  "will  prove  to  be  a  nail  in  the 
cotfin  of  Judaism."  With  such  extreme  views  The  /eivish 
Chronicle  is  not  in  agreement.     It  says  editorially; 

■"The  men  and  women  who  have  initiated  the  new  departure 
are  decidedly  in  earnest  and  certainly  disinterested.  They 
imagine  themselves  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  be  occupied  in  a 
good  work,  when  it  would  manifestly  be  easier  for  them  to  sit 
still  and  do  nothing.  It  is  natural  that  some  of  the  convinced 
orthodox  are  indignant  at  the  departure  from  tradition,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  favored  not  merely  by  private  individuals,  but  by 
officers  of  synagogs  which  have  definite  rules  of  worship  differ- 
ent from  and  even  inconsistent  with  those  adopted  by  the  new 
Union.  These  hostile  feelings  have  already  been  expressed. 
No  one  has  been  made  a  martyr,  and,  perhaps,  the  opponents  of 
the  new  Union  remembei-  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 


seed  of  the  church  .  but  heartburnings  and  dissatisfaction  have 
been  caused  in  more  than  one  congregation  by  the  participation 
in  the  new  developments  of  those  once  generally  trusted  in  the 
old.  As  in  other  cases  of  difference  of  opinion,  this  is  one  in 
which  mutual  toleration  is  necessary.  We  must  agree  to  differ, 
and  agree  also  that  there  may  be  merit,  hard  as  it  is  to  discern, 
in  the  principles  of  our  oppr)nents.  Remembering  who  have 
initiated  the  Religious  Union,  who  are  associated  with  it,  who 
preach  its  sermons  and  conduct  its  service  of  prayer  and  praise, 
which  is  in  some  respects  so  amazing,  we  must  all  feel  that  it  is 
a  conscientious  and  genuine  attempt  to  renew  the  inspiring 
force  of  the  Jewish  religion,  by  novel  methods,  which  to  the 
originators^  seem  likely  to  be  efficacious,  altho  to  us  they  appear 
in  the  last  degree  incongruous,  to  use  no  stronger  word.  It  was 
certainly  not  too  soon  to  recall  a  large  section  of  our  young 
people  to  the  need  for  religious  communion,  for  sparing  some 
time  from  material  and  frivolous  interests  to  serious  thought 
about  the  higher  needs  of  tiie  soul  and  the  moral  life." 

.Something  of  a  sensation  has  been  caused  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  correspondent  (signing  her-self  " Mary  Magdalena  Moses") 
to  the  effect  that  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  be  used  to 
supplement  the  Union  worship.     She  writes: 

"That  a  feeling  of  deep  veneration  for  Jesus,  his  life  and 
teaching,  is  indeed  assuming  an  important  place  in  Jewish  opin- 
ion, it  were  futile  to  deny.  This  is  no  random  statement.  I 
could  quote  the  published  writings  of  many  a  distinguished  Jew- 
i.-;h  cleric  and  layman  in  which  the  Jewish  soul's  awakening 
to  the  divine  beauty  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  unmistakably 
apparent.  But  for  the  moment  I  shall  content  myself  by  a 
chance  quotation  from  'The  Bible  for  Home  Reading.'  the  work 
of  the  president  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Uniou,  Speaking  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  says  : 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  there  could  or  can  be  no  religious  development, 
no  fresh  contribution  to  religious  and  ethical  teaching,  beyond  what  is 
contained  in  these  Hebrew  scriptures?  .  .  .  Such  an  idea  would  be  very 
erroneous. 

"Then  continuing,  and  alluding  to  the  good  and  true  elements 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  mentions  : 

Important  and  suggestive  modifications  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution  and 
of  the  relation    of  suffering  to  sin,  a  fresh  and  noble   restatement  of  the 

did  prophetic  doctrine,  'I  desire  love  and 
not  sacrifice,'  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
ror  the  moral  and  religious  regeneration 
of  the  outcast  and  the  sinner,  fine  teach- 
ing about  the  nature  and  power  '  £  love, 
and  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  fresh  contri- 
butions to  the  conception  X  self-sacrifico, 
suffering  and  religious  inwardness,  witg- 
gestive  teaching  on  thr  subject  of  the 
divine  in  man,  a  striking  presentment  of 
the  true  and  intimate  relations  of  the 
human  child  to  the  divine  Father. 
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Reform  Movement "  in  London 


"Is  it  too  much  t«,  plead  that  this 
storehouse  of  spiritual  food  now 
lying  neglected  and  ignored  by  us 
be  drawn  upon  to  assist  the  meager 
fare  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  pro- 
vides? Surely  '';  is  a  little  thing  I 
plead  for;  but  so  pregnant  of  relig- 
ious potentialities  that  I  make  so 
bold,  here  and  now,  to  invite  a  con- 
ference of  soulful  men  and  women 
to  discuss  with  the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  the  Union,  the  Rev. 
S.  Singer,  the  advisability  of  the  introduction  of  spiritual '  les- 
sons '  from  the  New  Testament  to  supplement  the  worship  a  at 
present  conducted  at  the  services.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for 
the  president  of  the  Union  again  to  prove  his  sympathy  with 
the  great  and  noble  teachings  of  the  New  Testament ;  the 
quotations  I  have  given  above  amply  demonstrate  his  attitude 
on  the  subject  ;  but  a  restatement  of  his  views  at  the  sug- 
gested conference  (at  which  I  propose  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Green 
should  preside)  would  be  very  helpful  and  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  whose  souls  are  sick  unto  death  for  a  deeper  saintliness. " 

To  this  the  editor  of  The  Jeivish  Chronicle  ^Vih]o\Vi%  the  com- 
ment: "We  print  our  correspondent's  letter  as  it  comes  from  a 
writer  whom  we  know  to  be  Jewish,  but  we  conceive  that  it  is 
written  sarcastically,  and  we  can  not  consent  to  its  being  used 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  serious  conversionist  appeals." 
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NATIONAL    MOVEMENT    FOR    THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT  OF    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION. 

\  CALL  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  February 
iTl.  or  March  of  next  year,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  "a  na- 
tional organization  for  the  improvement  of  religious  and  moral 
education  through  the  Sunday  school  and  other  agencies,"  has 
been  issued  by  "the  Council  of  Seventy."  a  body  of  Bible  teach- 
ers in  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country.  This 
Council  of  Seventy,  which  directs  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  Chicago,  has  already  enlisted  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  several  hundred  i)residents  of  colleges  and 
seminaries,  clergymen,  professors,  and  religious  workers  of 
every  denomination.  Among  those  who  sign  its  call  arc  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wil- 
son,  President 
Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis E.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  John  Willis 
Baer.  P  re  s  i  d  e  n  t 
William  R.  Harper, 
of  Chicago  U  n  i  - 
versify,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the 
Council,  and  Prof. 
Frank  K.  Sanders, 
dean  of  Yale  Divin- 
ity School,  is  its 
acting  president. 

"There  can  be  no 
doubt, "  observes  the 
Chicago  Biblical 
World  (Novem- 
ber), in  a  leading  article  doubtless  inspired  by  its  editor.  Pres- 
ident Harper,  "that  this  movement  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  modern  times  looking  to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  in  America.  It  is  a  normal,  timely, 
and  vital  step  in  the  development  of  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. "     We  quote  further : 

"It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  religion  and  morality,  which  is  given  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  home,  and  by  other  means,  is  inadequate  to  the  pres- 
ent need,  and  is  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the  best  present 
knowledge.  The  gradual  retirement  of  the  Bible  from  the  com- 
mon schools  has  decreased  the  amount  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  which  the  children  receive.  The  Sunday-school, 
while  in  general  it  has  progressed  in  its  ideal,  its  methods,  and 
its  efficiency,  is  in  essential  respects  failing  to  do  its  full  duty  ; 
many  schools  and  individual  leaders  are  continuing  imperfect 
methods  of  instruction,  are  remaining  indifferent  to  the  new 
educational  principles  and  ideals,  are  treating  religion  as  an 
isolated  and  optional  element  in  individual  development,  and 

are  closing  their  eyes  to  increasing  knowledge 

"For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  existing  conditions, 
and  much  thought  and  effort  have  been  expended  by  individuals 
and  organizations  upon  the  improvement  of  religious  and  moral 
education.  The  time  has  come  for  a  united  effort  to  clarify, 
develop,  and  promulgate  the  great  ideas  so  worked  out,  and  to 
combine  the  labors  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  a  higher 
idea  of  substance  and  method  in  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  proposed  organization  is  in- 
dicated as  follows : 
"i.  It  may  endeavor  to  detine   the  true  relation  of  religious 
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of  Yale  Divinitv  School. 


The  Promoters  of  a  New  keliKious  and  Educational  Crusade. 


.'..'.  iiioiui  .  'in  to  uitjet  Ijiaiiclicsot  insii  uctioii,  indicating 

\AK  part  wh.--.  .u.^ion  shouM  pcrfoin    m  the  dcvclupmcnt  of  llic 
individual  and  of  society. 

"2.  It  may  seek  to  show  how  to  coiiclalc  religious  . 
instruction  with  the  instruction  in  hisloiy  sliukc  . 
ture  obtained  in  the  public  scIiooIk 

"3.  It  may  present  and  apply  the  cs' 
trn  psychology,  nio«lcrn  peilagogy,  ai; 
related  to  religious  and  moral  leaching 

"4.  It  may  indicate  the  ])roper  place  of  the  liible  in  religious 
and  moral  instructiim.  and  set  forth  the  general  and  si)ecifiL 
methods  of  using  the  Bible  for  this  purpose. 

"5.  It  may  show  the  necessity  and  method  o(  a  gradation  oi 
l)U])ils  (as  in  the  public  schools)  according  to  age,  cai)aciiy,  and 
attainment ;  and  the  necessity  and  method  of  grade  instruction, 
where  both  material  and  manner  of  instruction  will  be  adapted 

lo  the  stage  of  phys- 
ical, mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  de- 
velopment which 
the  pupil  b  a  E 
reached. 

"6.  It  may  indi- 
cate how  this  new, 
higher  ideal  can  be 
worked  out  in  the 
churches,  the  Sun- 
day-school, the  day- 
school,  and  the 
home;  also  in 
Young  People's 
societies,  Young 
Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian 
Associations,  clubs 
for  Bible  studj',  so- 
cieties for  general 
culture, and  the  like. 
"  7.  It  may  seek  to 
create  for  the  Bible 
school  a  graded  cur- 
riculum which  will 
embody  the  larger 
substance  and  the 
better  methods  of  a  religious  and  moral  education  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  present  status  of  Biblical,  theological, 
ethical,  psychological,  pedagogical,  and  scientific  knowledge. 

"8.  It  may  recommend  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  relig- 
ion and  morality  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  best  avail- 
able courses  of  lessons  and  the  best  books,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive merit  as  judged  by  the  new  ideal ;  and  it  may  promote  the 
preparation  of  better  courses  of  lessons  and  better  books  in  this 
field. 

"9.  It  may  seek  by  all  means  to  accomplish  the  adequate 
training  of  teachers  to  give  religious  and  moral  instruction,  by 
showing  what  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  are  required,  and 
how  this  maybe  attained  ;  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  teaching  cliildren  at  the  several  stages  of  their  growth  ; 
what  spiritual  and  moral  qualifications  are  necessary  for  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  into  men  and  women  ;  and  what  are  the  best 
methods  in  the  many  branches  of  this  most  important  of  all  edu- 
cational work. 

"10.  It  may  seek  to  unite  in  a  common  work  all  those  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  which  are  laboring  for  this  higher  ideal  of 
religious  and  moral  education.  By  such  unior  the  wisdom, 
stienglh,  and  influence  of  eacli  one  will  be  increased,  and  results 
will  be  achieved  which  the  same  individuals  and  agencies,  work- 
ing separately,  could  accomplish  but  slowly,  if  at  all.  Such 
single-handed  work,  going  on  for  many  years  now,  has  prepared 
the  way  for  an  advance  step,  namely,  the  unification  of  all 
forces  which  are  promoting  the  movement." 

The  plans  outlined  apparently  meet  with  hearty  approval  in 
the  religious  press.     The  Boston  Uuiversalist  Leader  sa.ys>'. 

"The  movement  is  one  of  great  promise  and  is  directed  to  a 
province  of  educational  effort  where  there  is  a  great  need  of 
vital  enforcement  of  higher  ideals  to  supplement  the  Christian 
work  already  in  operation.     Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  pro 
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posed  raovenieut  may  be,  all  will  readily  recognize  that  it  is  a 
step  ill  an  important  direction.  It  is  truly  described  as  one  of 
the  most  im)H>rtant  religious  m6vements  of  recent  years.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  found  fruitful  in  good  results  after  it 
becomes  operative  and  criticism  and  discussion  have  done  their 
preliminary  work." 


MARK   TWAIN   ON    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE. 

"  1  S  it  insanity  to  believe  that  Christian  Scienlism  is  destined  to 
A  make  the  most  formidable  show  that  any  new  religion  has 
made  in  the  world  since  the  birth  and  spread  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  that  within  a  century  from  now  it  may  stand  second  to 
Rome  only,  in  numbers  and  power  in  Christendom?"  Mark 
Twain,  who  asks  this  rather  startling  question  in  The  Aor//i 
AineticiJH  Review  (December),  is  evidently  disposed  to  answer 
it  in  the  negative,  tho  he  hastens  to  a.ssure  the  reader  that  he  is 
a  "thoughtful  and  unbiased  Presbyterian"  and  hardly  ready 
as  yet  to  become  a  disciple  of  Mrs.  Eddy.     He  writes : 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  it  is  claimed  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  a  Redeemer,  a  Christ,  and  Christ's  equal? 
Already  her  army  of  disciples  speak  of  her  reverently  as  '  Our 
Mother."  How  long  will  it  be  before  they  place  her  on  the  steps 
of  the  Throne  beside  the  Virgin— and,  later,  a  step  higher? 
First,  Mary  the  Virgin  and  Mary  the  Matron ;  later,  with  a 
change  of  precedence,  Mary  the  Matron  and  Mary  the  Virgin. 
Let  the  artist  get  ready  with  his  canvas  and  his  brushes ;  the 
new  Renaissance  is  on  its  way,  and  there  will  be  money  in 
altar-canvases — a  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  popes  and  their 
church  ever  spent  on  the  Old  Masters  ;  for  their  riches  were 
poverty  as  compared  with  what  is  going  to  pour  into  the  treas- 
iire-chest  of  the  Christian-Scientist  papacy  by-and-by,  let  us  not 
doubt  it.  ...  A  favorite  subject  of  the  new  Old  Master  will  be 
the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation— a  verse 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  says  (in  her  Annex  to  the  Scriptures)  has  'one 
distinctive  feature  which  has  special  reference  to  the  present 
age  ' — and  to  /ler,  as  is  rather  pointedly  indicated  : 

And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven  ;  a  woman  clothed  witli  ihe 
sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  etc. 

"The  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  will  be  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Eddy," 

The  Christian  Science  "boom  "  is  "not  yet  five  years  old  ;  jet 
already  it  has  500  churches  and  1,000,000  members  in  America." 
We  quote  further : 

"Jt  has  its  start,  you  see,  and  it  is  a  phenomenally  good  one. 
Moreover,  it  is  latterly  spreading  with  a  constantly  accelerating 
swiftness.  It  has  a  better  chance  to  grow  and  prosper  and 
achieve  permanency  than  any  other  existing 'ism  '  ;  for  it  has 
fjiore  to  offer  than  any  other.  The  past  teaches  us  that  in  order 
to  succeed,  a  movement  like  this  must  not  be  a  mere  philosophy, 
it  must  be  a  religion  ;  also,  that  it  must  not  claim  entire  original- 
ity, but  content  itself  witii  passing  for  an  improvement  on  an 
existing  religion,  and  show  its_hand  later,  when  strong  and  pros- 
perous— like  Mohammedanism. 

"Next,  there  must  be  money — and  plenty  of  it. 

"Next,  the  power  and  authority  and  capital  must  be  concen- 
trated in  the  grip  of  a  small  and  irresponsible  clique,  with  nobody 
outside  privileged  to  ask  questions  or  find  fault. 

"Next,  as  before  remarked,  it  must  bait  its  hook  with  some 
new  and  attractive  advantages  over  the  baits  offered  by  the 
other  religions. 

"A  new  movement  equipped  with  some  of  these  endowments 
— like  spiritualism,  for  instance — may  count  upon  a  considerable 
success  ;  a  new  movement  equipped  with  the  bulk  of  them — like 
Mohammedanism,  for  instance — may  count  upon  a  widely  ex- 
tended conquest.  Mormonisra  had  all  the  requisites  but  one — it 
had  nothing  new  and  nothing  valuable  to  bait  with  ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  appealed  to  the  stupid  and  the  ignorant  only.  Spiri- 
tualism lacked  the  important  detail  of  concentration  of  money  and 
authority  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  clique. 

"The  above  equipment  is  e.xcellent,  admirable,  powerful,  but 
not  perfect.  There  is  yet  another  detail  which  is  worth  the 
whole  of  it  put  together— and  more  ;  a  detail  which  has  never 


been  joined  (in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  movement)  to  a 
supremely  good  working  equipment  since  the  world  began,  until 
now :  a  new  personage  to  worship.  Christianity  had  the 
Savior,  but  at  first  and  for  generations  it  lacked  money  and 
concentrated  power.  In  Mrs.  Eddy,  Christian  Science  possesses 
the  new  personage  for  worship,  and  in  addition— here  in  the 
very  beginning— a  working  equipment  that  has  not  a  flaw  in  it. 
In  the  beginning,  Mohammedanism  had  no  money  ;  and  it  has 
never  had  anything  to  ofler  its  client  but  heaven— nothing  here 
below  that  was  valuable.  In  addition  to  heaven  hereafter, 
Christian  Science  has  present  healtJi  and  a  cheerful  spirit  to 
offer — for  cash  ;  and  in  comparison  with  this  bribe  all  other  this- 
world  bribes  are  poor  and  cheap.  You  recognize  that  this  esti- 
mate is  admissible,  do  you  not?" 

The  field  of  Christian  Science,  continues  Mark  Twain,  is 
"  horizonless ;  its  appeal  is  as  universal  as  the  appeal  of  Chris- 
tianity itself."  It  appeals  to  "the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the 
low,  the  cultured,  the  ignorant,  the  gifted,  the  stupid,  the 
modest,  the  vain,  the  wise,  the  silly,  the  soldier,  the  civilian, 
the  hero,  the  coward,  the  idler,  the  worker,  the  godly,  the  god- 
less, the  freeman,  the  slave,  the  adult,  the  child  ;  they  who  are 
ailing  in  body  or  mind,  they  who  have  friends  that  are  ailing  in 
body  or  mind."     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"Remember  its  principal  great  offer:  to  rid  the  race  oj  pain 
Olid  disease.  Can  it  do  so?  In  large  measure,  yes.  How  much 
of  the  pain  and  disease  in  the  world  is  created  by  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  sufferers  and  then  kept  alive  by  those  sam^  imagi- 
nations? Four-fifths?  Not  anything  short  of  that,  I  should 
think.  Can  Christian  Science  banish  that  four-fifths?  I  think 
so.  Can  any  other  (organized)  force  do  it?  None  that  I  know 
of.  Would  this  be  a  new  world  when  that  was  accomplished? 
And  a  pleasanter  one— for  us  well  people,  as  well  as  for  thos:; 
fussy  and  fretting  sick  ones.  Would  it  seem  as  if  there  was  not 
as  much  gloomj'  weather  as  there  used  to  be?      I  think  so.  .  .  . 

"Does  the  Science  kill  a  patient  here  and  there  and  now  and 
then?  We  must  concede  it.  Does  it  compensate  for  this?  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  can  make  a  plausible  showing  in  that 
direction.  For  instance :  when  it  lays  its  hand  upon  a  soldier 
who  has  suffered  thirty  years  of  helpless  torture  and  makes  him 
whole  in  body  and  mind,  what  is  the  actual  sum  of  that  achieve- 
ment? This,  I  think:  that  it  has  restored  to  life  a  subject  who 
had  essentially  died  ten  deaths  a  year  for  thirty  years,  and  each 
of  them  a  long  and  painful  one.  But  for  its  interference  that 
man  would  have  essentially  died  thirtj'  times  more,  in  the  three 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  There  are  thousands  of  young 
people  in  the  land  who  are  now  ready  to  enter  upon  a  lifelong 
death  similar  to  that  man's.  Every  time  the  Science  captures 
one  of  these  and  secures  to  him  lifelong  immunity  from  imagi- 
nation-manufactured disease,  it  may  plausibly  claim  that  in  his 
person  it  has  saved  300  lives.  Meantime,  it  will  kill  a  man 
every  now  and  then,  but  no  matter ;  it  will  still  be  ahead  on  the 
credit  side." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Men  and  Women  is  the  name  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  family  magazine, 
published  in  Cincinnati.  In  appearance  and  contents  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Ladies'  Home  Jour ?ial. 

PRESiDENr  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  is  at  present  in  Ceylon  delivering  the  Barrows -Haskell  lectures. 
The  addresses  are  subsequently  to  be  repeated  in  various  parts  of  India. 

Commandant  Booth-Tucker  reports  (in  Social  Service.,  New  York)  that 
the  Salvation  Army  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  six  years.  The  number  of  officers,  cadets,  and  employees 
has  grown  from  2,034  to  3,048,  and  the  money  expended  in  charities  from 
$200,000  to  $480,000.  Four  years  ago  a  Christmas  dinner  was  provided  for 
about  100,000:  this  year  provision  was  made  for  no  less  than  250,000  per- 
sons. 

Governor  Mickey,  of  Nebraska,  has  made  an  announcement  which  has 
caused  consternation  among  the  business  men  and  society  women  of  Lin- 
'coln,  for  it  means  that  there  will  be  no  inaugural  ball  ,it  tho  State  capital 
this  year.  Arrangements  for  the  ball  had  been  made,  and  a  committee  of 
the  Lincoln  Commercial  Club  called  on  Mr.  Mickey  to  tender  an  invitation. 
He  declined  it  fliatlj'.  "  I  am  a  Methodist,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a  de- 
precatory gesture,  "and  Methodists  are  opposed  to  dancing.  I  am  a  trustee 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  it  would  be  as  much  as  my  good  name  is 
worth  to  even  give  my  consent  to  such  a  function,  much  less  attend  it." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

BRITISH    DISTRUST    OF    GERMANY'S    VENE- 
ZUELAN   POLICY. 

THE  progress  of  evenis  iu  Venezuela  has  brouglit  out  in  a 
very  striking  way  the  distrust  of  Germany  which  is  the 
"note  "  of  British  public  opinion.  The  people  in  Great  Britain 
seem  to  have  been  taken  completely  by  surprise  in  this  whole 
affair.  The  well-known  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  Powers  ren- 
ders their  united  action  something  of  an  anomaly  even  tho  their 
grievances  against  Venezuela  be  great  and  urgent.  The  British 
explanation  of  the  anomaly  is  that  Kmperor  William  has"  hypno- 
tized" the  Balfour  ministry.  The  Emperor's  recent  visit  to 
England  is  now  said  to  be  explained.  He  came  to  "bamboozle  " 
Great  Britain  into  the  Venezuelan  complication.  As  The  .\\i- 
lional  Revieiv  (London)  puts  it  editorially  : 

"His  [German]  Majesty's  visits  to  this  country  have  almost 
invariably  worn  a  political  complexion,  and  have  not  infre- 
quently had  unpleasant  political  conse- 
quences. The  visit  of  1895  was  followed 
by  the  Kaiser's  telegram  to  President 
Kruger — the  draft  of  which  was  submitted 
to  a  German  cabinet  council — and  also, 
according  to  Count  v.  Billow's  subsequent 
statement  in  the  Reichstag,  by  a  German 
effort  to  organize  a  European  concert 
against  England,  which  only  served  to 
reveal  the  'isolation'  of  Germany.  In 
other  words,  France  and  Russia  refused 
to  cooperate.  The  Kaiser's  visit  in  the 
autumn  of  1S99  had  no  less  disastrous 
results,  seeing  that  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  (i)  the  declaration  of  an 
Anglo-German  alliance  in  England  and 
its  ignominious  repudiation  in  Berlin  ;  (2) 
the  concession  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
which  means  the  ultimate  appearance  of 
Germany  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  (3)  the 
opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  Anglophobia 
iu  Germany  with  the  object  of  floating  a 
great  German  fleet.  Whenever  the  Kaiser 
visits  this  country  Englishmen  are  placed 
in  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  They  have 
to  choose  between  seeming  discourtesy  to 
a  royal  guest,  for  whose  splendid  abilities 
and  strenuous  devotion  to  his  own  country 

they  have  a  sincere  and  unaffected  admiration,  or  to  remain 
silent  while  British  interests  are  imperiled.  It  is  a  paiuf... 
problem,  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  patriotic  Englishman 
should  hesitate  as  to  his  duty.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  a 
patriotic  Prussian  would  do  in  analogous  circumstances.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  Kaiser  was  this  time  unattended  by  any 
minister  ;  but  that  he  had  come  over  to  'bring  down  '  our  states- 
men rather  than  to  shoot  the  King's  pheasants  was  clear  from 
tlie  fact  that  he  held  something  like  a  cabinet  council  at  San- 
dringham.  Moreover,  it  had  been  announced  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  by  the  inspired  press  of  Berlin  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  restore  Anglo-German  relations  to  their 'old  unpreju- 
diced Bismarckian  basis.'  His  Majesty  charms,  fascinates,  and 
even  hypnotizes  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  he 
seems  to  have  a  special  gift  for  mesmerizing  British  statesmen 
and  diplomatists." 

The  result  of  the  German  Emperor  s  machinations,  according 
to  this  view  of  the  case,  is  to  be  found  in  Venezuela.  Germany, 
we  are  told,  has  a  vital  interest  in  sowing  dissensions  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  Venezuela  can  be  made 
a  means  to  this  end,  so  much  the  better  for  Germany.  Thus 
argues  The  Spectator  (London),  which  persists  in  viewing  the 
Emperor  William  as  the  sinister  tigure  in  this  business.  But 
the  London  Times  does  not  view  the  matter  in  this  light  at  all. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  bringing  President  Castro  to  terms : 
"Even  the  elation  of  his  recent  victory  over  his  domestic 


LOKl)   CHANKOKN1-. 
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nv.t!,  (.jcncr.il    Matos,  can   liardly   blind    I'icMilcnt   Castro  as  to 
his  |>owerless:iess  t<»  resist  cither  of  the  btatcs   he  has  so  long 
defied.     They  have  been  extremely  long-suflfering  under  tlie  pro- 
crastination and  the  p'  uigwhii" 
of  the  Venezuelan  s;.i  <>f  civil 

acy.  Their  claims  date  back  fur  several  years,  and,  as  a  consid- 
erable part  of  them  i.;  for  I  '  •  •  •  •  , 
civil  contests,  the  totals  \\.x 

during    the    late    conflict    between    President    Castro  and   his 
enemies.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vei 
to  meet  her  obligations  if  she  chooses  to  do  s<>,  a  ..      - 

ernments  liave  rightly  decided  that  they  will  no  longer  be  put 
off  by  the  excuses  and  promises  which  President  Castro  tenders 
them.  They  mean  to  vindicate  their  rights;  and  in  order  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  separate 
action,  they  are  now  concerting  measures  for  a  common  method 
of  procedure." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  involved,  so  the  "Thunclercr,"  as 
London's  great  daily  is  called,  thinks  : 

"The  United  Slates,  no  doubt,  value  the 'cordial  and  sympa- 
tlietic  friendship  '  he  cherishes  toward 
them,  but  they  do  not  mean  to  allow  the 
President  of  Venezuela  to  interpret  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  them.  Timt  duty, 
they  hold,  devolves  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
they  remember,  performed  it  in  his  first 
Presidential  message.  'We  df)  not,'  he 
then  said,  'guarantee  any  stale  against 
punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  pro- 
vided that  punishment  does  not  take  the 
form  of  the  actpiisition  of  territory  by 
any  non-American  Power.'  There  is  not 
the  smallest  sign  that  the  Government  of 
Washington  wish  to  depart  from  that 
construction  now.  As  we  recognize  its 
reasonableness  from  the  American  stand- 
point, and  as  neither  England  nor  Ger- 
many has  the  least  idea  of  acquiring  any 
portion  of  Venezuelan  territory,  it  is  i)lain 
that  President  Castro's  invocation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  vain." 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  typical 
British  view  of  the  case.  Every  day 
shows  a  growing  dread  in  London  of 
any  further  cooperation  with  Germany. 
The  Daily  A'ews  (London)  says : 
"The  telegrams  from  America  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Venezuelan  question  is  not  likely  to  be  such  plain  sailing  as  7 he 
Times  seems  to  imagine.  That  paper  somewhat  prematurely 
concluded  from  an  article  in  an  American  paper  that  the  United 
States  would  willingly  stand  by  and  watch  Germany  and 
England  unite  in  the  castigation  of  Venezuela.  That  did  not 
seem  a  very  likely  position  to  any  one  who  remembered  the 
pitch  of  feeling  to  which  the  United  Stales  was  aroused  a  few 
years  ago  over  the  question  of  the  boundarj'  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana.  The  castigation  of  a  South  American 
republic  might  very  quickly  lead  to  a  rather  serious  infringe- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Times,  of  course,  is  quite 
confident  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  understand 
that  we  seek  no  territory.  We  seem  to  remember  a  similar 
assertion  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal." 

This  authority,  however,  takes  a  view  of  our  duty  in  the 
premises  which  has  been  repudiated  at  Washington.     It  says : 

"The  practical  question  is— How  are  we  going  to  castigate 
Venezuela  without  landing  troops  or  seizing  custom-houses 
within  Venezuelan  territory?  And  if  we  once  do  that,  where  is 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Troops  once  landed  in  Venezuela  may 
not  embark  again  so  easily,  and  customs  once  seized  are  not 
quickly  given  up.  Such  a  game  is  equally  dangerous  both  to 
America  and  Europe.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  situation  is  pro- 
voking. When  Venezuelan  gunboats  take  to  seizing  British 
merchant-vessels  in  the  Orinoco,  it  is  but  natural  that  Britons 
should  want  to  do  something.     But  the  best  line  for  Germany 
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and  Eniflaod  to  take  up  is  to  luaWo  lUv  UnilcU  btaics  rcspuusi- 
bic  for  the  troubles  within  her  .sphere  of  influence.  If  she  is  to 
have  the  privileges  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  she  should  also  have 
the  duties.  One  of  those  duties  plainly  is  that  she  should  pre- 
vent South  America  becoming  a  danger  to  the  civilized  world." 

It  is  a  signiticaut  fact  that  the  German  official  and  semi-official 
press  refrains  from  any  criticism  of  this  kind.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  unanimously  declared  by  Berlin  organs  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  crisis.  But  England  is  accused  of  being  a  "bad 
ally."  She  is  trying  to  set  the  United  States  against  Germany. 
The  Kreus  /.eitun^  ^Berlin)  persists  in  this  view  from  day  to 
day.  The  Ilatnbtir^^er  Niuhrichten  asserts  that  the  United 
States  can  make  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  proceedings 
against  Venezuela,  which  have  been  maintained  strictly  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  Europe  is 
being  drawn  into  the  Venezuelan  vorte.x.  Even  Norway  has  her 
complaint : 

"The  circumstances  involving  Norway  with  Venezuela  are 
these.  Some  months  ago  the  Norwegian  steamer  Jotun,  bound 
from  Stavanger  on  the  Orinoco,  was  forcibly  boarded  by  Vene- 
zuelan insurgents  and  compelled  to  transport  various  revolution- 
ary bands  into  the  interior.  Upon  her  return  the  steamer  was 
fired  upon  by  government  troops  and  her  captain  killed.  The 
Norwegian  Government  got  news  of  this  affair  from  the  consul 
at  Georgetown.  The  Swedish-Norwegian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton then  requested  the  United  States  to  protect  the  interests  thus 
threatened.  The  Government  of  the  republic  replied  that  the 
act  complained  of  was  partly  the  work  of  revolutionists  and  not 
of  the  legitimate  authorities,  which  made  the  case  a  delicate  one. 
However,  the  Washington  Government  promised  to  do  what  it 
could." 

Incidents  like  this,  says  the  German  paper,  reveal  the  embar- 
rassments confronting  the  United  States  in  all  that  relates  to 
Venezuela.  But  the  Journal  des  Dcbais  (Paris)  thinks  our 
Government  will  emerge  from  all  such  embarrassments  because 
it  has  marked  a  clear  course  for  itself : 

"Since  Europe,  in  her  relations  with  the  states  of  Latin 
America,  must  hereafter  reckon  with  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  if  not  of  right,  it  is  important  to  note  the  attitude 
of  the  Washington  Government  in  the  present  emergency. 
Altho  the  South  American  states  have  no  particular  interest 
in  admitting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  in  availing  themselves  of 
it,  since  it  portends  for  them  rather  the  peril  of  absorption  than 
a  protection  against  danger,  President  Castro,  feeling  conscious 
of  a  difficulty,  has  not  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  Doctrine  and 
to  proclaim  his  friendship  for  the  United  States.  But  it  may  be 
that  his  indirect  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  North  American 
Government  may  not  be  heeded.  It  is  realized  in  Washington 
that  the  United  States  would  discredit  itself  by  extending  its 
protection  to  other  American  governments  when  they  have 
manifestly  violated  their  obligations  to  European  powers. 
Hence  a  somewhat  restricted  interpretation  is  given  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  can 
object  to  the  intervention  of  European  Powers  in  South  America 
only  when  those  Powers,  upon  pretext  of  obtaining  satisfaction, 
proceed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory." —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest, 


EUROPE'S   BATTLE-FIELD. 

T  UXEMBURG,  the  grand  duchy  ruled  by  the  house  of  Nas- 
■L*  sau,  is  to  be  the  next  battle-field  of  Europe,  if  we  may 
accept  the  view  of  Mr.  P.  Eyschen,  an  authority  on  international 
law,  who  writes  in  the  Revue  Internationale  (Paris).  "The 
city  of  Luxemburg  is  dismantled  by  treaty.  The  grand  duchy 
is  practically  an  open  country.  In  case  of  war  France  and  Ger- 
many can  only  come  into  contact  through  Luxemburg  "  : 

"Trier,  the  cavalry  garrison  of  Germany  watching  Luxem- 
burg, is  within  six  hours'  ride  from  the  duchy.  This  means  that 
the  Germans  can  throw  40,000  cavalry  through  Luxemburg  on 
their  way  to  France.     There  is  but  one  thing  to  note  in  this  mat- 


ter liie  Hclgians,  fi  lends  of  France,  have  repeatedly  stated  thai 
they  would  open  the  dams  of  the  Escault  and  drown  the  inva 
ding  armies,  French  or  German.  .  .  .  Germany  already  controls 
the  railways  in  Luxemburg.  She  has  now  the  post-office,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones — all  for  a  single  purpose  :  war.  Vet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  is  guar- 
anteed'collectively.'  The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Belgium  (a  neutral  country  also),  is  in  duty  bound  to  keep 
this  natural  battle-field  of  Europe  out  of  reach." 

"There  are  some  countries,"  asserts  Mr.  G.  Rohan  Rohan  in 
the  Souvenirs  Diplomatiques  (Paris,)  "which  are  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  international  politics,  altho  no  tan 
gible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  tlie  fact."  The  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  according  to  the  same  diplomat,  is  the  one  spot  of 
Europe  to  which  this  assertion  applies  most  forcibly,  and  "occa- 
sionally an  inside  piece  of  news  which  would  escape  notice  else- 
where is  sufficient  to  create  a  world-wide  sensation  in  certain 
quarters."  In  the  present  instance  the  so-called  harmless  in- 
formation is  simply  to  the  effect  that  Lu.xemburg  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  German  postal  union.  The  word  "admitted  "  is 
considered  by  the  Revice  Internationale  de  Droit  et  de  Legis- 
lation Comparie  (Paris)  a  "euphemism  of  doubtful  taste  "  : 

"The  Grand  Duke  Adolph  of  Nassau,  who  is  now  eighty-two 
years  old,  has  not  for^jotten  that  in  1866  he  was  chased  out  of 
Wiesbaden  at  the  instigation  of  Prussia,  which  took  away  from 
him  his  possession  of  Nassau.  Once  a  fugitive,  he  is  now  the 
sovereign  of  Luxemburg,  which  he  would  have  relinquished  to 
France  after  Sadowa  for  a  consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  this  cession  of  Luxemburg 
was  only  intended  to  create  trouble  for  Prussia,  or  rather  lor  the 
reorganized  German  confederacy.  William  III.,  King  of  Hol- 
land, was  then  the  sovereign  of  the  grand  duchy,  but  having  no 
male  heir  (the  right  of  succession  being  regulated  by  what  is 
called  the  'family  compact')  his  sovereignty  was  to  revert  to 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The 
controversy  of  1866,  which  was  '^alled  the  Luxemburg  question, 
and  which  very  nearly  caused  a  European  war,  was  temporarily 
settled  by  the  conference  of  London.  This  settlement,  however, 
was  not  final.  The  lirst  result  of  it  was  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1870." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW   MR.    ROOSEVELT   LIVES  DOWN   THE 

PAST. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  record  reveals  him  as  an  im- 
pulsive and  dangerous  man  ;  but  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  realized  how  perilous  his  limitations 
might  be  to  his  country.  He  resolved  to  reform,  and  he  did 
reform.  He  is  now  entitled  to  that  species  of  admiration  accorded 
by  every  true  Christian  to  an  erring  husband  who  genuinely 
repents  and  returns  to  his  wife  and  family,  resolved  to  be  a  bet- 
ter and  a  nobler  man.  It  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  live  down  his  past,  but  he  has  been  ama- 
zingly successful. 

These  are  the  ideas  with  reference  to  our  Chief  Magistrate 
which  find  expression  in  many  vehicles  of  European  higher 
thought,  notably  in  TJie  Monthly  Review  (London).  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Brooks  is  the  writer  of  the  article.  He  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  even  now  "has  to  keep  constant  watch  over  himself"  ; 

"But  then  he  all  but  invariably  succeeds  in  doing  so.  A  year 
ago  Americans  felt  uneasy  about  their  new  President.  They 
feared  his  overplus  of  energy,  the  impact  of  his  impetuous  tin- 
gling personality.  He  had  the  same  reputation  for  militant  rash- 
ness' that  the  Kaiser  once  enjoyed.  It  took  William  II.  ten 
years  to  live  down  the  nervousness  his  accession  inspired.  It 
has  taken  Theodore  Roosevelt  just  one  year." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  "a  bludgeon  of  a  mind,"  proceeds  our 
authority,  "healthily  unoriginal  and  non-creative"; 

"A  man  in  many  ways  after  Carlyle's  own  heart,  who  has 
'swallowed  formulas,'   is  transparently  incapable  of  anything 
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mean,  underhand  or  equivocal,  preaches  and  practises  the  gos- 
pel of  work,  and  flinches  before  nothing." 

'*So  buoyant,  virile,  and  masterful  a  figure  would  win  a  fol- 
lowing anywhere  "  : 

"In  America  the  force  of  his  attractiveness  is  peculiarly  felt. 
They  are  an  emotional  people,  always  ready  to  exalt  any  man 
who  rises  even  an  inch  above  the  undistinguished  multitude, 
quick  on  the  uptake,  swiftly  responsive  to  a  touch  of  firmness. 
They  will  follow  a  leader,  when  they  find  one,  farther  than 
most  nations,  and  forgive  him,  as  they  forgave  Grant,  almost 
anything." 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  be  very  easily  misunderstood,  says 
The  St.  James's  Gazette  (London).  He  talks  so  much  some- 
times, and  he  is  so  strong: 

"President  Roosevelt,  for  whom  a  quite  unusual  degree  of 
admiration  is  felt  in  this  country,  lends  himself  as  readily  as  the 
very  classics  to  commentation.  The  strenuous  life  pulsates 
through  all  his  words,  and  the  enfeebled  commentators  in  their 
more  efifete  existence  sit  up  with  a  vengeance  when  the  winged 
sentences  reach  their  ears.  Sometimes  the  words  seem  to  reach 
them  in  what  might  almost  be  called  a 'dishgrasheful  condish- 
ion '  and  then  they  do  sit  up  !  " 

"A  torpedo  President,"  says  the  Paris  Temps  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House : 

"He  has  the  defect  of  being  an  uncomfortable  person.  He 
gives  public  opinion  too  many  shocks.  He  furnishes  the  people 
with  too  many  surprises." 

The  Republican  Party  magnates  have  for  him  the  disagree- 
able feeling  "  not  only  of  the  hen  who  has  hatched  out  a  duck, 
but  of  the  farmer  who  has  entrusted  the  protection  of  his  sheej) 
not  to  a  dog  but  to  a  wolf."  He  is  "incorrigible,"  and  all  who 
study  his  career  find  it  "a  series  of  continual  somersaults," 
altho  in  a  straight  direction.  It  looks  as  if  he  must  be  the 
inevitable  candidate  in  1904,  but  his  own  disposition  has  inter- 
fered with  that  "honeymoon  "  and  "given  some  a.ssurance  to  his 
enemies." — Ti-anslation  made  for  The  Literary  Dicest. 


ABOLITION   OF    UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE    IN 

GERMANY. 

'  I  "HE  movement  to  abolish  universal  suffrage  in  Germany  is 
*•  taking  such  a  defined  shape  that  something  like  a  crisis 
exists  both  within  the  Social-Demfx:ralic  party  and  the  ranks  of 
the  conservative  and  reactionary  Agrarians.  The  Emjwror 
William  has  followed  up  his  statement  that  he  docs  "not  wish 
for  the  German  people  freedom  to  govern  badly."  He  adds  to  it 
other  public  utterances  which  give  great  concern  to  the  ScK-ialist 
Vorwdrts  (Berlin).  That  paper  says  that  the  reactionaries  are 
frankly  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  popular  institutions  so  far 
as  they  exist  in  Germany.  This  heroic  undertaking  is  the  only 
method  by  means  of  which  the  reactionaries  can  maintain  their 
supremacy.  Figures  show  that  Social-Democratic  ideas  ar© 
growing.  In  the  general  election  of  1898  the  Socialists  jxjlled 
2,107, 100  votes,  but  are  allowed  only  57  members  in  the  Reich- 
stag, whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Center  parly  polled  only 
1,455.100  votes  and  is  allowed  102  members.  This  is  the  result 
of  under-representation  of  the  cities  ;  but  it  has  failed  to  destroy 
the  Socialist  strength.  Consequently  a  revolutionary  proceed- 
ing is  contemplated. 

This  charge  is  met  with  a  rather  surprising  frankness  by  the 
Kreiiz  Zeituiii^  (Berlin),  "the  Byzantine  organ  of  absolutism." 
as  the  Socialist  paper  says.  There  is  no  doubt,  asserts  the  con- 
servative sheet,  that  the  Social-Democratic  party  has  brought 
about  an  intolerable  condition  within  the  German  empire. 
Respect  for  the  throne  and  the  altar  has  been  undermined  to  an 
extent  that  is  frightful.  The  good  old  German  ideas  of  the 
fathers  and  the  grandfathers  of  the  race  are  sneered  away.  The 
land  is  pervaded  with  notions  from  the  United  States.  God 
help  the  fatherland  !  The  peril  calls  for  constitutional  remedies, 
and  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  will  not  be  daunted  by  the 
necessity.     This  is  the  gist  of  what  the  Conservative  organ  says 


Reckless  Radicals  : 


TOTIEKI.NG   THRONE. 

With  this  sort  of  furniture  we  make  matchwood." 
—Der  Wahre  Jacob  (StuttgrartV 


THE  HUNGER  TRUST. 

CLERICAL:  "  Shall  we  defeat  our  opponents?" 
VGR^RL'^N  :  "Which  opponents— The  Socialists  or  the  Government." 

—Dtr  Wakrt  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


GERMAN   SOCIALISM    IN   CARTOON. 
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from  day  to  day.  quotint;  freely  from  other  papers  in  support  of 
its  (HMiition. 

All  this  oracular  .mu  v.ii;ue  utterance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Government's  mode  of  forcing  the  taritY  Ijill  through  its 
various  stages,  causes  the  Imlepeniiiince  Hel^e  (Brussels)  to  say 
that  the  situation  is  "very  grave"  in  (lermany  : 

"When  we  take  into  consideration  the  utterances  of  certain 
Conservative  papers  like  the  Kreu^  Zettung,  which  says  that 
Gerniany  is  at  a  turning-point  of  her  constitutional  existence 
and  that  obstruction  must  be  suppressed,  for  it  portends  revolu- 
tion, we  may  well  ask  in  anxiety  what  new  measures  the  Gov- 
ernment contemplates." 

The  Belgian  paper  concludes  that  there  may  indeed  be  a  turn- 
ing-point at  hand— but  not  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Ger- 
man Agrarian  organ.  —  Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary 
Di<;kst. 


KING    EDWARD    AS   A   SOUTH    AMERICAN 

EXPERT. 

WHILE  Great  Britain  is  having  her  troubles  with  one  end 
of  the  South  American  continent,  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  having  his  troubles  with  the  other  end.  The  streams 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  tlirough  the  Southern  Andes  have  been 
on  King  Edward's  mind  for  months.  Chile  insists  that  her 
boundaries  run  back  to  the  sources  of  these  streams.  Argentina 
says  her  territory  runs  clear  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andean 
range.  The  King  has  just  decided  this  dispute,  of  which  he  was 
made  arbitrator,  by  a  compromise.  He  has  invented  a  line  fol- 
lowing the  general  range  of  the  Andes,  but  cutting  here  and 
there  across  the  rivers.  "  Nothing  in  this  world  is  quite  so  sim- 
ple as  it  looks,"  says  the  London  Times,  which  tries  to  atone 
for  the  dulness  of  this  topic  by  the  sprightliness  of  its  comment 
on  it : 

"When  it  comes  to  an  affair  of  delimiting  territorj',  the  ques- 
tion arises — Where  is  the  watershed?  Had  it  pleased  nature  to 
make  the  Andes  a  continuous  wall  with  a  well-defined  crest, 
such  as  builders  put  on  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  there  would  probably 
have^been  no  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Andes  is  decidedly  complicated.  According  to 
geologists,  they  were  not  originally  built  in  their  present  form. 
On  the  contrary,  what  may  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  ridge, 
with  rivers  running  in  an  orderly  and  intelligible  manner  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Pacific,  has  been 
complicated  by  later  volcanic  upheavals,  which  raise  all  sorts  of 
difficult  questions.  The  original  ridge,  tlio  perliaps  distinct 
enough  everywhere,  ran  up  in  some  places  into  lofty  mountains, 
while  in  others  it  sank  into  little  more  than  wide  elevated  moor- 
lands, rising  only  from  one  or  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
W' hether  high  or  low,  however,  it  was  the  watershed  of  the  con- 
tinent, dividing  its  streams  between  the  two  oceans  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  simplified  the  political  tasks  of  paleolithic  or 
neolithic  man." 

This  was  all  changed,  however,  by  those  volcanic  eruptions, 
which,  among  other  things,  made  King  Edward's  task  far  more 
difficult: 

"It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  award  to  follow  either 
watershed  theory,  and  \X.  will  be  seen  that  it  again  and  again 
assigns  the  upper  portion  cf  a  river  to  one  Power  and  the  lower 
portion  within  the  disputed  territory  to  the  other.  To  compro- 
mise as  well  as  possible  between  opposing  views  of  physical 
geography,  and  awkward  accomplished  facts  of  possession  and 
occupation,  was  the  only  way  of  reaching  a  solution  which  both 
parties  could  be  asked  to  accept.  Tliat  is  what  has  been  done, 
so  that  the  frontier  will  in  future  be  partly  physical  and  partly 
political." 

But  Argentina  may  be  said  to  have  got  the  best  of  it,  for 
reasons  thus  set  forth  in  The  South  Avierican  Journal 
(London) : 

"The  new  division  does  not  affect  the  inhabited  part  of  either 


Chile  or  Argentina,  but  only  such  districts  as  have  probably 
never  liecn  seen  save  by  the  surveyors  employed  for  tiie  purpose. 
.  .  .  The  land  on  the  Argentine  side,  however,  is  of  a  more 
valuable  nature  than  that  which  goes  to  Chile,  since  the  former 
is  at  many  places  suitable  for  cultivation,  whilst  the  latter  is  in 
most  cases  only  a  sea  of  mountains." 

The  new  boundary  line  has  no  scientific  basis,  in  the  opinion 
of  tiie  Lei  (Santiago).  "Altho  Chile  gets  the  most  land,  Argen- 
tina gets  the  best."  The/';v//.vrt  (Buenos  Ayres)  says  the  new 
line  comes  too  closely  to  the  sources  of  Argentine  rivers. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

War  TaI.K.— "The  great  American  republic  has  ambitions  that  can  be 
realized  only  to  the  detriment  of  Europe,"  says  the  Independaiice  Beige 
(Brus.sels).  "*  It  is  with  dread  that  we  note  the  approach  of  the  hour  when 
a  conflict  between  the  two  continents  will  be  inevitable." 

Wll.l.lAM  II.  ON  MURDKR.— The  diatribe  on  murder  which  it  pleased  the 
German  Emperor  to  indulge  in  when  Krupp  died  shows  that  His  Majesty 
occasionally  forgets  his  family  history,  says  the  Socialist  Neue  Zeit  (Stutt- 
gart). The  Emperor  said  that  he  who  kills  by  innuendo  and  treachery  is 
as  bad  as  the  murderer  by  violence,  a  statement  which  severely  condemns 
many  deceased  members  of  his  own  family. 

Denmark's  Elections.— The  recent  election  in  Denmark  has  resulted 
in  a  setback  for  the  Conservatives,  who  have  lost  their  majority  in  the 
Landsthing.  Hut  the  opposition  has  not  won  a  decisive  majority.  Thus 
the  Neue  Freie  Fresse  (Vienna),  which  also  notes  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
further  differences  between  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  national 
law-making  body.  The  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  figured  in  the 
campaign. 

"  Society  Loafeks."— The  Viceroy  of  India  should  not  take  too  much 
trouble,  says  the  editor  of  London  Truth,  "  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the 
society  loafers,  male  and  female,  who  are  flocking  to  the  Delhi  durbar. 
Let  him  give  them  an  inch  and  they  will  howl  for  an  ell.  Many  will  inflict 
on  him  their  advice,  and  all  will  consider  that  his  primary  business  is  to 
see  to  their  comfort  in  return  for  their  having  condescended  to  honor  the 
function  with  their  presence.  I  know  the  habits  of  these  people  when  on 
their  travels.  Many  an  ambassador  and  minister  plenipotentiary  has 
suffered  much  from  them." 

Future  of  South  Africa.— "  It  is  to  be  feared,"  says  Tlie  Broad  Ar- 
row (London),  "  that  as  we  blundered  into  war  in  South  Africa  so  we  have 
blundered  into  peace,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  our  lack  of  earnest- 
ness. We  like  to  accomplish  great  things  on  the  cheap.  In  1880  the  strug- 
gle between  Briton  and  Boer  was  to  be  settled  by  magnanimity;  after  the 
Jameson  Raid  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  ;  in  the  near  future  it  is  to 
be  settled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit.  This  is  dangerously  near  political 
frivolity,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  seeing  that  we  have  just  emerged 
from  a  three  years'  campaign." 

English  and  Irish.— "  The  English  and  Irish  people,"  says  the  Liberal 
Speaker  (London),  "are  not  only  less  bound  together,  but  they  are  more 
kept  apart  by  history,  than,  perhaps,  any  two  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  E.xamine  the  story  of  the  last  three  hundred  years.  There  is  not  a 
single  event  of  that  period  which  the  masses  of  Irishmen  and  Englishmen 
view  in  the  same  light— which  they  regard  with  the  same  sympathies  or  the 
same  antipathies.  Take  the  great  landmarks  of  the  time— the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  all  that  happened  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  and  all  that  happened  since.  There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able in  this  retrospect  than  the  fact  that  events  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen,  are  associated  with  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  their  coun- 
try, are  in  the  eyes  of  Irishmen  associated  with  the  subjection  and  deg- 
radation of  theirs." 


i 
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SANGUINARY   POLITICS. 

The  dear  Sultan,  ever  polite,  offers  the  first  glass  of  the  new  wine  to 
his  old  and  true  friend.  How  is  it  possible  to  refuse  such  politeness 
and  fail  to  return  it  at  the  first  opportunity  ? 

—Fiscliietto  (Turin). 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

Bliss  Carman — Poet. 

The  productiveness  of  liliss  C;irman.  and  the 
variety  of  his  poetic  forms,  are  very  evident  in 
the  followinfj  selections  made  from  some  of  his 
recently  published  verse.  In  the  December 
Bookbiiye)\  Mr.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  him- 
self a  poet  of  considerable  ability,  characterir.es 
Mr.  Carman  as  one  whose  poetry  never  seems  to 
arrive,  nor  to  contain  a  thought  that  leaves  one 
with  a  sense  of  completeness  when  the  poem  is 

finished. 

OVERLORD. 

IIi'cujLia  Kvpiov  (tt'  «/xc'. 

Lord  of  the  grass  and  hill. 
Lord  of  the  rain. 
White  Overlord  of  will, 
^faster  of  pain, 

I  who  am  dust  and  air 
Blown  through  the  halls  of  death. 
Like  a  pale  ghost  of  prayer, — 
1  am  thy  breath. 

Lord  of  the  blade  and  leaf. 
Lord  of  the  bloom. 
Sheer  Overlord  of  grief. 
Master  of  doom, 

Lonely  as  wind  or  snow, 
Through  the  vague  %\  orld  and  dim. 
Vagrant  and  glad  I  go  ; 
I  am  thy  whim. 

Lord  of  the  storm  and  lull, 
Lord  of  the  sea, 
I  am  thy  broken  gull. 
Blown  far  alee. 

Lord  of  the  harvest  dew. 
Lord  of  the  dawn, 
Star  of  the  paling  blue 
Darkling  and  gone. 

Lost  on  the  mountain  height 
Where  the  first  winds  are  stirred. 
Out  of  the  wells  of  night, 
I  am  thy  word. 

I>ord  of  the  haunted  hush, 
Where  raptures  throng, 
I  am  thy  hermit  thrush, 
Ending  no  song. 

Lord  of  the  frost  and  cold. 
Lord  of  the  North, 
When  the  red  stin  grows  old 
And  day  goes  forth, 

I  shall  put  off  this  girth,— 
Go  glad  and  free. 
Earth  to  my  mother  earth, 
Spirit  to  thee, 
CFrom  "  The  Pipes  of  Pan— No.  L     From  the 
Book  of  Myths."  [L.  C.  Page  &  Co.]) 


SAPPHO   LYRICS. 

(With  excerpts  from  a  literal  rendering  by  H.  T. 
Wharton.) 
In  the  November  and  December  Reader  Mr. 
Carman  has  published  fifteen  lyrics,  representing 
his  interpretation  of  some  lyrical  fragments  by 
Sappho.  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  wtitesan  in- 
troductory on  "  The  Poetry  of  Sappho,"'  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  perilous  and  the  most  allur- 
ing venture  in  the  whole  field  of  poetry  is  that 


MUNDORFF'S  NEW  LENS 
NEERANFAR  AND  FARANEER 

A  bifocal  ground  in  one  solid  piece  of  glass  for  read- 
ing and  distance.  No  cement  to  blur  or  to  get  loose. 
Absolute  comfort,  not  obtained  in  any  others 
and  less  visible,  heretofore  pronounced  impossible  to 
make.  THEODORE  MUNDORFF,  Manufac- 
tunng  Optician.  1167  Broadway,  Hew  York, 
also  at  sa  Fifth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Brain  workers 

AppreclAtA 

•DOLGKFKLT  ■ 

Shoes    for 
Men 

of   up-to-date  design, 
tincommon      ease 

a.nd 

Weather    Proofness 


No.  907. 


$5    No.  9J0 $6    No.  916. 


$6 


Each  of  the  three  styles  shown  here  has  Box  Calf  uppers, 
stout  outer  soles,— a  fine  French  Flannel  Lining,  and  inner- 
soles  of  Pure  Wool  FELT.  The  $5  kind  has  ONE  the  $6 
ones  have  TWO  of  them. 

Daniel  Green   Felt  Shoe   Co.,   ii9  West  ^^A  St.,  New  York 


Warm  feet  1  I 
Dry  feet  !  ! 

Catalogue 
on  application 
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Coal  famine 
a  blessing 

to  those  who 
have  been  led 
to  investigate 
the  wonderful 
fuel  economy 
of 

Hot  Water  and  Steam 

and  not  this  only— the  economy  of  fuel  is 
the  lesser  gain— the  healthful,  convenient, 
comfortable  control  of  temperature  at  all 
times  is  the  great  gain.  And  this  great 
gain  is  all  paid  for— for  you— in  the  fuel 
economy.  The  apparatus  is  now  simply 
and  cheaply  erected  in  old  homes.  Need 
not  be  connected  to  waterworks  system. 
Write  today  for  valuable  information. 

AlElfiRffliGOJMY 

Makers  of  IDE AL  Boilers  Dep .  H 

and  AMERICAN  Radiators  CHICAGO 


National  Electric  Vehicles 

Handsome,  graceful,  thorouglily  depend- 
able. Built  for  reliable,  everyday  service 
and  give  it.  Simplest  in  construction,  safely 
and  easily  operated— the  perfected  auto- 
naobiles  for  business  or  pleasure. 

Write  for  onr  Illnstrated  catalofroe  showing 
manv  new  and  improved  electric  automohlle>. 

NATIONAL  vraiClE CO.,  90.}  K.22dSt..  IndiinapoLis,M 


CURRS  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping    Cough,     Croup, 

Bronchitis.  Coughs,  Grip.  Hay 

Fever,  Diphthcria.Scarlet  Fever 

Oon't  f  mil  to  1190  Crksoi.kne 
for  llio  (listrt'ssinp  and  often 
fatal  atTections  for  which  it  is 
roconniH'iided.  For  more  tlinn  twenty  years 
\\c  have  had  the  most  conclu.sive  assurances 
that  there  is  noihintf  Iwttor.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interrstini;  ilrtiripiive  boolclet  !<;  sent  fr<-.-,  whirh  pives 
tlir  lii-heM  testininnia's  as  to  its  v»liir.  .\II  l>ru(Klat«. 
N    \rO.<HK«.«U.K\K  «  «»..  I""  Kiillon  -ipM.!.  >V«^orl. 


^UClD   DATC6    California,   Washlntrton,  Oreiron. 
WnCAr    IIA  I  CO   Colorado.      Wc   sec u  re  reduced 

rates  on  lio\i.jluilil  ^-ixvlsof  imendlni;  settler>tothcahovo 
Static.       Wruu  for  rales.      .Vri;>  ff  <  ■iliforvin,  /'A'i.'/.". 
TRA.NS-lO.Ml.NE.NTAL  FKUGUICO.,  S151>earb«rDbt.,lWfago. 
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which  Mr.  Carnian  ha«  undertaken  in  atteinptini# 
lu  Kive  ua  ii:  >   verse   tliote  lott  poemii  u( 

Sappho  of  w:  omenta  have  >urviv«d.    The 

taak  ia  obviouitly   not  one    of    tranalation   or  uf 
paraphraainK,  but  of  imaglnativAnil,  at  the  same 
time,    interpretive    construction.      It  is  as  if   u 
s .    r  ■  ^  ^,     ■    -I  ^elf,  with  rever- 

t  ...i:.       ,     ..:id  Studious  fa- 

iiiilidiiiy  Willi  itie  hpirtc,  teclioique,  and  atmos- 
phere of  his  subject,  to  restore  some  statues  of 
Holyclitus  or  Praxiteles  of  which  he  had  but  a 
broken  arm,  a  foot,  a  knee,  a  finder  upon  which  to 
build'  Ur.  Carman's  method,  apparently,  has 
beeti  to  imagine  each  lost  lyric  as  discovered,  and 
then  to  translate  it ;  for  the  indetinable  flavor  of 
the  translation  is  maintamed  IhrnuKhoul.  the  ac- 
companied by  the  fluidity  and  freedom  of  purely 
original  work." 

From  the^  lyrics  the  following  are  given  : 

I 
Delicate  Adonis  is  dying-,  Cytherea  :  ivhat  shaii  we  doT 
Beat  your  breasts,  maidens,  and  rend  your  tunics. 

What  shall  we  do.  Aphrodite.' 
Lovely  Adonis  is  dying. 
Ah,  but  we  mourn  him  ! 

Will  he  return  when  the  .Autumn 
Hurples  the  earth,  and  the  sunlight 
Sleeps  in  the  vineyard  .' 

Will  he  return  when  the  Winter 
Huddles  the  sheep,  and  Orion 
(ioes  to  his  huntmg  .' 

Ah,  for  thy  beauty,  Adonis, 

With  the  soft  springs  and  the  South  wind. 

Love  and  desire ! 

HI 
I  loved  thee  once.  At  this,  long  ago. 

I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  in  the  long  ago. 

When  the  great  oleanders  were  in  flower 

In  the  broad  herded  meadows  full  of  sun. 

.-Vnd  we  would  often  at  the  fall  of  dusk 

Wander  together  by  the  silver  blream, 

When  the  soft  grass-heads  were  all  wet  with  dew 

And  purple  misted  in  the  fading  light. 

And  joy  I  knew  and  sorrow  at  thy  voice, 

And  the  superb  magnificence  of  love, — 

The  loneliness  that  saddens  solitude, 

And  the  sweet  speech  that  makes  it  durable, — 

The  bitter  longing  and  the  keen  desire, 

The  Sweet  companionship  through  quiet  days 

In  the  slow  ample  beauty  of  the  world, 

And  the  unutterable  glad  release 

Within  the  temple  of  the  holy  night. 

O  Atthis,  how  I  loved  thee  long  ago 

In  that  fair  perished  summer  by  the  sea. 

VI 
Sleep  thou  in  the  bosom  of  thy  tender  girl-Jriend. 
Sleep  thou  in  the  bosom 
Of  the  tender  comrade. 
While  the  living  water 
Whispers  in  the  well-run. 
And  the  oleanders 
Glimmer  in  the  moonlight. 

Soon,  ah,  soon  the  shy  birds 
Will  be  at  their  fiuting. 
And  the  morning  planet 
Rise  above  the  garden  ; 
For  there  is  a  measure 
Set  to  all  things  mortal. 

EUROPE 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
ALL    INCLUDED 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  EUROPE, 

129  Days,  $975.     83  Days,  $645  up 

South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Summer  Vacation  Tours  for  1903 
Ready  Now.  $250  to  $830 

Comprehensive  Toui-s— .\  few  vacancies. 
Railro.td  and  steamsliip  tickets  by  all  lines,  anywhere,  any 
route.    Programs,  information,  and  estimates  for  travel  by 
mail  flee. 

R.  H.  CRUNDEN  &  CO. 


113  BRO.\D\VAY.  NEW  YORK 
26  SCHOOL  STKEKT.  BOSIOX,  MASS. 
220  SOUTH  CL.^KK  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


No  train  in  America  is  more  brilliantly  lighted  than  the 

Golden   State  Limited. 

Electric  lights  are  everywhere — in  the  roofs,  on  the  sides  of  the 
cars,  in  the  berths.  This  last  feature  is  worthy  of  special  note, 
for  it  not  only  enables  one  to  undress  in  comfort,  but  also,  in 
case  one  wishes,  to  read  in  bed.  The  berth  lights  are  conven- 
iently placed  and  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  pleasure. 


The  Golden  State  Limited  leaves  Chicago  daily 
via  the  El  Paso-Rocic  Island  route.  Less  than  three 
days  to  Los  Angeles.  Thro'  cars  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Francisco.  Compartment  and  standard  sleepers; 
dining,  library,  and  observation  cars.  Lowest  altitudes 
of  any  line  across  the  continent.  Tickets  and  full  in- 
formation at  any  railroad  ticket  office,  or  by  addressing 

Jno.  Sebastian,  P.T.M.,  Chicago,  111. 


Rock  Island 
'}  System 


From  BOSTON 
Direct    to    the  ^^ 

AZORES,  GIBRALTArt 
-^CENOA,  NAPLES    6c 

;^*^^---^LEXAN  DRI  A| 

pD^minion  Line 

5.  S.  Commonwealth 

Twin-screw,  13,000  tons 

5.  5.  New  England 

Twin-screw,  11,600  tons. 

SAILINGS  JAN.  3,  JAN.  17,  FEB.  14 


Whitman  Saddles 


TO 


S.S.  CAMBROMAN^ 

5,500  tons    I 

S.S.  VANCOUVER   I    AXQRES 
Sailings  Jan.  10,  31,  Feb.  21,   March  4 

The  steamships  in  this  servjce  are  splendid  ships 
of  the  finest  construction,  and  offer  the  choicest 
accommodations.     Service  and   cuisine    perfect. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  Full  particulars 
and  rates  furnished  upon  application. 


RICHARDS,  MILLS  &  CO.,  Managing  Agents 

77-81  State  St.,  Boston       69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

E.  H.  Low,  1123  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

D.  Torrance  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

J.  F.  Brady  &  Co.,  1013  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.E.CowLES,BroadwayandChestnutSt.,St.Louis,Mo. 

T.  H.  Larke,  127  S.  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


,JiS4 


TO  CALIFORNIA  T,?7?|?LV 

A  beautiful  book  of  2ii8  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  pen  drawings  by  McCutcheon  and  others,  describinf 
the  delights  of  a  trip  to  wlnterless  California  over  tb* 
SANTA  FE  on  the  luxurious  California  Limited,  through 
picturesque  New  Mexico  and  Ariiona.  Thiajiioolc  and  ft 
pamphlet  about  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  mailtd  for  10  cts. 
Addrat  6en.  Pas*.  Office  A.  T.  *  S.  F.  R'y,  Chicago. 


"orfeTesuTfl  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Digest  are  ask«d  to  mention  the  publication  when 


KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

We  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers of  the  celebrated 
Whitman  Saddles  and  Specialties. 
We  import    and    manufacture 
everything  for  the  saddle  horse, 
from  "  saddle  to  spur." 
Every  man  and  woman  interested 
in  horseback    riding  should  have 
our  book. 
We  mail  M/ree. 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO., 

(Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co.) 

104  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


WEST  INDIES  lll^ 

by  specially  chartered  North  German  Lloyd  express  S.  S. 
Kaiserin,  9,500  tons,  January  14,  21  days;  shore  trips, 
luncheons,  guides,  drives  included.  These  extras  will  cost 
$50  with  other  cruises.  Passengers  leaving  cruise  at 
Nassau  receive  free  ticket  to  Miami. 

Mediterranean  Cruise,  February  7,  $400  up. 

Norway-Russia  Cruise,  July  2,  $275  up. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York 

CALIFORNIA  JANUARY  12th 

df  O  ETf  for  a  35-day  trip  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
^  «*  «»  *  delphia.  Party  limited  to  20.  Private  Pull- 
man car  with  lady  and  gentleman  conductor.  20  days  in 
California,  will  also  include  Denver,  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
The  Grand  Canyon.  Exclusive  service  of  the  highest 
character.  Party  nearly  full.  If  you  would  like  to  jom  us 
write  quickly.  Illustrated  book  "California  and  Back" 
eight  cents  in  stamps. 

HUBBS    TOURS,    Easton,    F»a. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

The  idea!  Resort  for  Consumptives,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  climate  and  expert  treatment  can  be  obtained. 
Particulars  of  DR.  F.  J.  PIELOI^a  (Of  the  Fielding 
Sanitarium)  and  handsome  illustrated  book  free.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


MAPLEWOOD.     "«"'  ^■h".!""'*'- 

A  Sanatorium  established  in  1875  for  the  privat*;  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  I>ruir  and  Alcoholic  Addlctloas. 
Tbousands  havmg  failed  elsewhere  have  been  cured  by  tts. 
Ilonie  Treatment  If  DeHired.  Address  The  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stephens  Co.,  Uep.  6«,  Lebanon,  O. 
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Tbe  Ljidy  Poverty 

3  Xllltb  Century  Hllcgory 
TTranslatcd  and   Gdited  by 

\  ^     :mery  CARMICHAEL 

MriKTf,  TjADY  POVERTY"  is  a  medlajvol  romance, 
^' V  /  fjf^  In  form  and  charming  In  conception,  tell- 
ing how  St.  Francis  wooed  and  won  that  most 
difficult  of  all  Brides— my  Lady  Poverty.  Apart  from 
its  beauty  it  is  noteworthy  as  tlie  first  book  written  oun- 
cernlng  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  (a.d.  1227).  The  little 
volume  here  offered  is  the  first  English  translation,  and 
faithfully  enshrines  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Readers 
of  the  "  Digest  "  who  have  seen  Carmichael's  "  In 
Tu.scany  "  need  no  reminder  of  the  author's  delightful 
style.    The  Lady  Poverty  reveals  him  at  his  best. 

"  An  idyilso  charming,  an  allegory  so  pureand  spirit- 
ual that  quotation  from  it  would  involve  the  dilemma 
arising  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches."— The  Ca(Ao- 
lio  World. 

"  It  Ik  printed  In  excellent  taste  .  .  and  Is  as  pretty  a 
devotional  manual  as  it  is  an  interesting  literary  curi- 
osity."—Literari/  World. 

Printed  in  plain  type,  nJyricated,  ivith  photo- 
gravure frontispiece,  and  daintily  bound  in  Fran- 
ciscan brown,     izmo.     Price,  net,  $/.7J. 

TENNANT  AND  WARD 


287  FovirtK  Avenvje 


-    New  York 


SHREDDED 


w 

BISCUIT 

is  made  in  the  most  hygienic  food 
laboratory  in  the  world.  The 
wheat  is  spun  into  light  shreds, 
containing  thousands  of  pores  and 
is  not  crushed  flat  and  dense.  The 
pores  absorb  the  digestive  juices 
and  provide  great  surface  for  their 
action.  This  insures  perfect  diges- 
tion. Shredded  Wheat  can  be 
served  in  over  250  different  ways. 
The  Vital  Question  Cook  Book, 
illustrated  in  colors,  will  be  sent 
free  to  your  address  if  you  men- 
tion this  publication. 

The  following  simple  "course 
before  coffee  "  is  much  in  vogue  with 
club  men  and  women  everywhere. 
The  simplicity  of  preparation  and 
the  little  cost,  together  with  the  deli- 
cious taste,  makes  this  dessert  in  rare 
favor  in  the  home. 

Use  Your  Own  Preserves 

Split  and  slightly  toast,  then  sen-e 
with  berries,  plums  or  jellies.  Sim- 
ple, isn't  it?  Your  verdict  will  be 
"  simply  delicious." 

Sold  by  all  grocers. 
THE    NATURAL    FOOD    CO. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAPPYFOOT  ,„H*,'',3 


keep  feet  warm 
and  dry.  Make  walking  a  pleasure.  Relieve  Rheuma- 
tism, Callous,  Tender  and  Perspiring  Feet.  Do  not 
crowd  the  shoe.  At  all  drug  and  shoe  stores  or  sent 
10c.  a  pair,  3  pair  '^c., postage  paid.  Send  size  of  shoe 


THe  WM.  B.  WILEY  4  SON  CO..  Vox  53  Hartford,  Conn. 


WILL 

YOU 

TRY 


The  £zybed  mattress 

is  perfectly  hygienic,  absolutely  non-ab- 
sorbent, always  soft  and  springy. 
To  prove  it  we  send  it  on 

30  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

express  prepaid.   Send 
for  book. 

JTNEJt.A.BOHNERTCO. 

Dept.  GClaelBn>tl,0. 


vm. 

.■lnJf,'otden  pulse  grew  on  Hit  shores. 
It  WHS  summer  when  I  found  you 
In  the  meadow  long  ago, 
AnU  the  golden  vetch  was  growingr 
Hy  the  shore. 

Di<i  we  falter  when  love  took  u» 
With  a  gust  of  great  desire? 
Does  the  barley  bid  the  wind  wait 
In  bis  course? 


Coming  Events. 


January  5-10.— Convention  of  the  National  Bantam 
Association  at  New  York. 

January  12-24.  — Convention  of  the  International 
Hricklayers  and  Stone  .Vlasons'  Union  of 
America  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

January  13-15.  — Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
•  irocers'  Association  at  Kansas  City. 

January  tj-ie.— Convention  of  the  National  I-ive 
Stock  Association  at  Kansas  City. 

January  15.— Convention  of  the  Western  Paper 
Hox  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Chicago. 

January  19.  — Convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  at  Indianapolis. 


Current  Events 


Foreign. 

Venezuela. 

December  15. — A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Caracas 
to  demand  the  resig:nation  of  President  Cas- 
tro. Great  Britam  is  expected  to  call  a  halt 
to  aggressive  action  in  Venezuela  until  a  de- 
cision on  peace  proposals  is  reached. 

Italy  joins  England  and  Germany  in  making 
demands  on  Venezuela. 

December  16. — England  is  unwilling  to  arbitrate 
the  Venezuelan  difficulty  unless  the  United 
States  will  guarantee  the  award. 

December  17.— The  leading  citizens  of  Caracas 
address  a  joint  note  to  President  Castro  ask- 
ing him  to  }-ield  to  the  demands  of  the  allies. 
Premier  Balfour  announces  that  a  state  of 
■war  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

December  18.— President  Castro  denies  the  re- 
port that  Venezuela  has  yielded  to  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  allies. 

December  19. — The  allies  accept  the  proposal  of 
arbitration  made  on  behalf  of  Venezuela  by 
United  States  Minister  Bowen  at  Caracas. 

December  20. — The  governments  ot  Great  Brit- 
lain  and  Germany  ask  President  Roosevelt 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  with  Venezuela;  official  proclama- 
tions of  the  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  ports 
are  issued  at  London  and  Berlin. 

December  21.— It  is  believed  in  London  thai 
President  Roosevelt  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  act  as  arbitrator. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  15. — The  text  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Newfound- 
land is  said  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  island. 

December  16.— Russia  is  pressing  China  to  assent 
to  the  establishment  of  customs  and  postal 
services  under  Russian  supervision  at  the 
principal  stations  of  the  Manchurian  railroad. 

December  17. — The  Jock  strike  at  Marseilles 
ends. 
The  United  Stales  Minister  to  Korea  demands 
from  that  country  the  payment  of  $1,500,000 
due  the  builders  of  the  electric  railroad  at 
Seoul. 

Renewed  Boxer  activity  is  reported  in  the  in- 
terior of  China. 

December  18.— The  Bundesrath  approves  the 
German  Tariff  bill  in  the  form  it  passed  the 
Reichstag. 


The  "Elitei"    Exgulsitlvely  Choice 


RAKE  BITS  OFHUMOK 
and  After-Dinner  Jokes 

Containing  200  laughable  Jokes 
and  funny  Sti>rie«  not  found  else- 
where. A  new  book  entirely  out 
of  the  beaten  path.  By  J.  F. 
Haktha.s  (Comedian).  idO  pa^es. 
Handsome  cloth  cover,  iOe.  post- 
paid T.  J.  CAREY  »!.  CO., 
1S3  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
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SECTIONAL  BOOKCASf 

ikb*<ilut('ly{^ 
NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF-OIS  APPEARING) 
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BARLE 

Perfect    Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOUR 
Unlike    all 

f  ARWELL  &  RHIN 


on  every  packagv. 

its  «» 

STALS, 


rt   HeaUh   Cereals. 
Cake  and    Patiry. 

Ask    Grocera. 
write 
ertown.  N.  Y.,  VS^ 


RAZALL 


UOOSE       l_EAI 
SYSTEIVl 


Write  for  our  book.  SysteraHtle  AtC'untir.i;.  w  iiich  'i  plains 
and  illustrates  the  system.  II.  G.  Kuall  Mtg.  C*.. 
418-41&  E.  Water  8u,  MllwaHkcc,  Wis. 
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1  he  IWitish  Parliament  iiilj.uiiis  uiu.i  l  cu- 
iuitiy  17. 

December  i^.-Colonel  Arthur  Lynch,  Member 
of  I'arliament  f<>  (ialwuy,  is  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  hitjh  treason. 

The  Czar  pardons  fifty-eight  btudents  who 
were  bent  to  Siberia. 

Thousands  are  reported  starving  in  Finland. 

December  zo.  -  The  members  of  the  Humbert 
family,  charged  with  notoi  ious  frauds  in 
I'aris,  are  arrested  in  Madrid 

December  21. -Marconi  announces  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishiii>{  wireless  telegra- 
]>hic  communicalion  between  Cape  Breton, 
Canada,  and  Cornwall,  lingland. 


•*Sexology 

By  WlIUtLm  H.  WaLlllns.  A.M..  M.D. 
THE  ONLY  UOUK 

which  treats  of  the  sexological  relations  of  both 
sexes  out  ut  and  in  wedlock,  as  well  as  how  and 
when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Has  unequaled  endorsement  of  the  press,  min- 
istry, legal  and  medical  professions. 

Do  Yuu  Knuw 
that  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-health, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex? 
Sttl,  cloth-bound,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of$t. 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  " 
and  Table  of  Contents — Free.     :     :     : 

PURITAN   PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  "B"  PhiUdelphia.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Domestic. 


CONORESS. 


THE  WEIS 


ENVELOPE 
SCRAP  BOOK 

The  (Greatest  Conveuience  of  the  Age. 

Everything  filed  and  indexed  80  you  can  And  it  instantly . 

FOR  CLIPPINGS 

For  clippings  and  sketches, 
cookint;  recipes,  etc.  Will  hold 
and  index  for  ready  reference 
from  500  to  1,000  clippings  (20 
enveloiies).  Is  bound  in  Vellum 
de    Luxe;     stamped    side   and 

back  ;  bize  6  x  10.    Only  75  cents  at  stationers',  or  from  us, 

prepaid. 

THE  WEIS  BINDER  CO. .130  LaGrange St. .Toledo, 0. 


DICK6ON 
6CH00L 

EMORY 


^i^ViOSTonE 


Reduces  the  Secret  and  Art  of  Memory  to  a  Science.  Gladstone 
is  right  —My  method  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  w  ork 
in  a  week  than  the  hardworkinir  sloven  can  in  a  month. 
Husiness  details,  names,  faces,  books,  studies,  readily  memor- 
ized. .Ml  mind-wandering  concentrated.  Speaking  without 
notes  E.\S1LY  ACQUIRED.  Highly  endorsed.  Individual 
instructions  by  mail.  Booklet  and  Trial  CopyrigTited  I.es-son 
FREE.  AdlressthelUCKSON  8CIIOOL  UF  ME.MOISY, 
754  .Vutllturliim,  Chicasu.  111. 


SEX  WORSHIP 

An  Exposition  of  the  Phallic  origin  of  Re- 
ligion.    By  Clifford  Howard.     4th  edition 
(1902).     Gilt  Top,  $1.50  post-paid. 
Special  circular  of  the  book,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

CHICAGO   MEDICAL   BOOK   CO. 

Medical  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

667  Congress  St.,  Chicago 
Send  for  our  new  MedicaLl  Book  CaLtaLlo^e 


December  \^.— Senate  :  The  Omnibus  Statehood 
and  the  Militia  Reoiganization  bills  are  con- 
sidered. 
House:  The  bills  appropriatiii>r  $4,000,000  for  a 
new  union  station  in  Washington  and  $500,- 
000  to  tJKht  the  cattle  disease  in  New  Kngland 
are  passed  ;  the  UrRent  Ueficiency  bill,  carry- 
ing $1,400,000,  is  passed  ;  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Strike  Commission  bill  are  dis- 
agreed to  and  the  bill  is  sent  to  conference. 

December  16.  -Senate :  The  Venezuelan  situation 
is  discus.sed  ;  the  treaty  with  Spain  is  rati- 
fied ;  the  debate  on  the  Omnibus  Statehood 
and  the  Militia  Reorganization  bills  is  con- 
tinued. 
House  :  A  resolution  asking  Secretary  Hay  for 
information  on  the  Venezuelan  question  is 
introduced  ;  the  Legislative,  Kxecutive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  bill  is  considered. 

December  it. —Senate :  The  Urgent  Deficiency 
bill,  carrying  $1,140,000,  and  the  Pension  Ap- 
propriation bill,  carrying  $139,840,000,  are 
passed  ;  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  is  re- 
ceived from  the  President. 
House:  The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  bill  is  passed,  with  an 
amendment  giving  the  Attorney-General 
$500,000  with  which  to  enforce  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law. 

December  ^i  —House :  A  bill  reducing  the  duties 
on  goods  from  the  Philippines  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  Dingley  rales  is  passed  ;  the  Pure  Food 
bill  is  considered,  and  the  resolution  asking 
Secretary  Hay  for  information  regarding 
the  trouble  in  Venezuela  is  adopted. 

December  i<).~-House :  The  Pure  Food  bill  is 
passed. 

December  20.— .SVwfl/f  .•  Senator  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
•   bama,  speaks  on  the  Canal  question. 
The  conference  report  on   the   bill   providing 
for  the  expense  of  the  Coal   Strike  Commis- 
sion is  adopted  by  both  houses. 

Both  houses  adjourn  until  January  5. 


Other  Domestic  News. 

December  15.— New  York  bankers  form  a  money 
pool  of  $50,000,000  to  meet  any  emergency 
caused  by  a  stringency  in  the  market. 

December  16. — Secretary  Hay  again  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy  to  Venezuela's  request 
of  arbitration. 

General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  returns  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  presents  a  gift  of  $i,ooo,- 
000  to  the  Chicago  Universitj-. 

December  17.— The  coal  operators'  side  in  the 
coal  controversy  is  presented  to  the  Coal 
Strike  Commission  at  Scranton. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  made  public. 

December  18.— The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  is  de- 
layed  owing    to    a    disagreement    over    the 


TOKOLOGY 


COMPLETE  LADIES' GUIDE 

By  ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM,  M.D. 

I'repaid  cloth,  S2.25  ;  llorocco,  $2.75 
500,000  8old. 


Lizzie  M.  .Armstrong  writes:  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  bo  the 
mother  of  innumeralile  children  it  would  have  noieirorstor 
me,  so  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  'Tokology.' " 

"  Next  to  the  Bible  the  best  book  ever  written." 

Sample  Pat/es  Free 

Stockham  Publishing  Co.,  58  Fifth  A  v.,  Chicago. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrary 


5 


Per  Annum 

on  your    deposits 


I>epo»Itit 

inuy  be 

made  or 

withdrawn 

ut  iiiij'  time 

and  bear 

earii'itf;» 

for  every 

day 
Invested 


Your  money  safely  invested,  earn- 
inpr  5  per  cent,  yearly  Divijends 
paid  quarterly  by  check. 

THE  INDUSI'KIAL  is  thoroughly 
reliatde,  living  up  to  every  aprree- 
nient.      Business    non -speculative. 
EstHblished  10  yeai-s     Under  snper- 
vision  of  State  Banking  Department. 
Writ-' for  full  particulars,  also 
endorsement    of   many  of  this 
country's  most  prominent  cler- 
gymen and    professional  men. 

Capltiil  and  S.irpluA       AAHetA 

■ki. 100,000      <>i,t>oo.oo«» 


INUUSTKIAL    SAVIXCS     AXD    tOAN    CO. 
1189  Itroadway,  Xtw  York 


Williams 

>S  having^ 
5  tick 


Ease — Facility — 
Convenience — 
Luxury — 

are  all  assured  by  the  use 
of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick. 

Fastidious  men  are  satis- 
tied  with  no  other. 

Price,  Twenty-five  Cents,  of  all  Druggists 
The  J.  B.  WilUams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

LONDON         PARIS        DRESDEN        SYDNEY 


"  A  Man  is  no  .Stronger  Than  Ills  Stomach," 

INDIGESTION 

Wm.  Ma.sters,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir- I  hail  the  greatest  difliculty  with  my  stom- 
acli,  and  my  family  physician  and  others  whom  I  have 
cdiisulted  treated  me  since  1857,  without  any  favorable 
result. 

I  began  to  take  your  Phosphorous  Water  October  12, 
1901,  and  the  results  are  moot  Katlisfuetory.  I  eat 
everything  and  feel  line.  I  have  gained  eighteen 
pounds  and  am  hcalthv  as  a  rock. 

Yours  truly,  I.  H.  PEULEY, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  22, 1902.  638  Farwell  Ave. 

MASTERS'  CONDENSED 

PHOSPHOROUS  WATER. 

Relieves    Indigestion,    RheuinaL.tisii\. 

aLnd  Kidney  Troubles 

Free  TriaLl  Bottle 

Sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  cover  actual  pOMtu^e. 
Thousands  of  bottles  sold  on  its  merits. 

WILLIAM    MASTER-S 

1233  B  Penn  Ave..  Kansa-s  CHy,  Mo. 


The  Morley 
Ear=Drum 

is  the  most  recent  and  most 
effective  invisible  device  for 
the  relief  of  deafness.    It 
is  easily  adjusted,  com- 
fortable and  safe.    Send 
for  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Morley  Company,  Dept.  R, 
19  South  16tb  St.,  Philadelphia 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 
t  ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

I    A  WTO  N   &  CO       so  Vesey  Bt„  New  York. 
L,/^  vr    1  vyi'^    **■  ^'-'•»  69  Dearborn  Street,  Chic»go. 

THE  INTEBNHTiONHL  SOGIHLIST  BEYIEW 

M«MIII.Y%  «4  PAGES. 

Tells  what  di.-icriminatinK  readers  waut  to  know  ahout  tlie 
one  vital  political  movement  of  the  2nth  century.  81"0  a  year, 
10  cents  a  copy.  Special  to  Literary  lUitent  HeuderB  i 
Kor  31)  cents  in  stamps  we  w  ill  send  the  KEVI EW  six  months 
on  trial  and  will  also  mail  at  once  five  noteworthy  paniphlela, 
including  "Crime  and  Oiminals,"  by  Clarence  S.  Uarrow. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Pubs.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  ptiblication  when  writing  to  advertisers.  « 


Vol.  XXV.,  No.  2(>1 

What  is  the 
brightest  name  in 
American  story? 

Macbeth's  is  on 
the  brightest  lamp 
chimneys. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
;he  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
kH  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


887 


1877  FOR  2g   YEARS  1902 

We   h.ivcr   sucvessfuMv   tr^at.-.)    ill    t>.rrns  of 

CANCER 


Without   the   use  of   the  knife,     a-  i  ^>^„ll 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  Sanatorium 

has  become  ihe    largest    and    mosl    dc^mtly  app^jinled   private 
iosiitutiOQ  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  a  special  class  of  j 
diseases,  and  has  no  rivals.  '•*«»'^  * 

All  physicians  are  cordially  invited,  as  our  guests. 

Vp»"pn  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer  or  Tumor 
we  will  mail,  prepaid  and  securely  seaK-d.  THK  MOST  VALUA- 
BLE AND  COMPREHUXSI VE  TREATISE  ever  published  on 
this  special  subject,  and  will  j;:ive  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  can 
be  accornplishe<l  by  our  method  of  treatmeot,  and  will  refer  you 
to  former  patients.  

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  &  SON,   Nonh  Adams   Mass. 


THIN  WOMEN 

who  wish  to  increase  their  weight— thus  I'CrfectinL'  synimetrj-  of 
person—should  read  Dr.  Rivard's  Treatise  on  the  ("avisos  of  Thinness 
or  Emaciation ;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  distressing  c<nidi- 
tion,  and  how  the  weight  can  be  increased  10  to  .'.'i  pounds— quickl> , 
surely,  safely — at  very  moderate  cost.  Booklet  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope  for  Ic  postaee. 

THE  V.  S.  RIVARD  CO.  DETROIT,  HICH. 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

rirculars,  Newspaper,  l*ress^5,  I>arpcr 
size,  |il8.  Money  saver.  ISi:;  profit 
printing  for  olliers.  Tvpt-settinpr  easy, 
rules  sent.  Write  for  catalog,  pressess 
type,  paier.  &c.,  to  factor\ . 
THE  PKESS  CO.,  Merldeii,  Conn. 


WAKE  MONEY   EVENINGS 


ainouQt  of  the  annuiiy  to  Ij*  paid  lo  Colom 
bin. 

Non-union  men  testify  before  the  Coal  Slrik< 
Cumiuissiun. 

December  19.— The  provisions  of  the  Cuban  re- 
ciprocity treaty  are  made  public  in  WaiihlnK- 
ton.  * 

December  20.  -  Bishop  (Ju  Huffalo.  ik  ap. 

pointed  arclibishop  01  .  and  Rev.  J 

F.  kesis  Canevin  coadju.i  uishop  of   Pitts- 
burg. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  tins  Department  shouUl 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Kditor.  Li'IKHakv 

Dir.K.si.'] 

THE      LITERARY     DIGEST     FIRS! 
PROBLEM    TOURNEY. 

Problem  783. 

CI.  Motto  :    "  Audaces  fortuna  juvat." 

Ulack     Fourteen  I'ieces. 


m 


Yam/*' 


t 


jg^    's^     'sL     W. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

8;4RpKi;QipiS3;iSikip2;    apiRj 
ipp2pBi;2brrp2;b2S4. 

White  mates  in  two  inoves. 

Problem  784. 

CII.— Motto  :   "  Nota  bene  I." 

HIack-  Eight  I'ieces. 


i    M 

m    mA    wm 


WM.    m 


-    6 


NVANTFD Educated  men  of  business  ability  to 

represent  us.  Weekly  salary,  or  defi- 
nite time  guaranty  with  commission  privileges  paid.  Cive 
age,  qualifications,  references.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York. 


AIITUflpC  I    The.V.y.  Bureau  of  Revision,estdlS90.  fniqm- 

*\  **  ■   in  position  and  siiecess.   Hevision  and  criticism 

of  MSS.  CueulaiD.  1)K.  TITUS  M.  eO.\S.  70  5th  Ave  .,  N.Y.City. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  3-,>r  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


If  afflicted   with  I 
sore  eyes  use    1 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


White  — Nine  Pieces. 

q3k2K;    2BS4;    2PPS3;    2S5;    2B3R1 
7Q;4R2b;4rirb. 
While  mates  in  two  moves. 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shavinfr.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 

Established  over  i-yj  years. 


Chicago-New  York 


20 

Hours. 


On  the  basis  that  •'Time  is  money," 
the  use  of  the  "2()th  Century  I.iniite<l" 
over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
cm  Railway  will  prove  a  money  earner 
for  its  patrons. 

Runs  daily,  in  each  direction  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  in  twenty  hours, 


via 


Lake  Shore 


and  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

and  New  York  Central.  A  train  for 
busy  people. 

Saves  an  entire  business  day. 

Five  sumptuous  cars  furnishing  all 
the  conveniences  of  the  leading  hotels. 

Send  for  copy  of  "Some  Privileges 
for  Lake  Shore  Patrons"  and  "Book  of 
Trains,"  containing  useful  matter  for 
travelers. 

A  J.  Smith,  r.. p. &t. a. .Cleveland,  O. 


Racine  College 
GfMnar  School 

•THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
MAKES  MANLY  BOYS." 


A  hlt.'li.(rrade  m-Iicn>I  prepar- 

Inir  N'Ve    frnni    *    t      1"    vi  nrn 

(iM  '     '■  ■     ■  ■  .■ 

I    r 

I; 


Ciitiii'-'^;ut . 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson, 

WARDEN, 

Racine  ::  Wis. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Write  for  our  Free  UluKtrated  lio,.k 

'*  Can  I  Become  an  Electrical  Engineer  ? " 

The  flwlriml    tirM  offers    Ihe  greate*!    i-J.|M'rt.imti,.  (- r 
llclv»Il.-eMiri.l.       W-    1.-,.  Ii    r:.    Iri     .!    I:.-      •  ■  •    '  .:     1         ■    ;. 

irit  Mehi  :  .  r, 

inp,  Steii 

h"-nie  l,\  ]    . 

aiul  ollirra.       l!U-«'t  rlt'ul     l.iiiclnct-r     limllluU', 

Ucpt.  4,  *Vi  Wv'l    2Sd  M..     NcH    \ork. 


HEFFLEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 

Convert*  > our  own  borne  Into  coIIe(?,  t  ,^    ■      ']■      li-  - 
sllsubji-cI.SKtyonrownUrexide.     Alio,  ►:■•  -t-i  iht.iJ. 

Address  HEFFLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 
243-245  R)erson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


If  \  nu  wan 

^  know  how  to  do  your 

J  ivcrlising  at  less  coit,  if  )  ou 

,^  wish     to     become     an     aJ-writer     or 

manager  at  fio  to  ifioo,  if  vou  wish  to  gain 

knowledge  that  will  positively  increase  jrour  lalary  or 

income,  if  vou  wish   your  son    or  your  daughter   lo 

learn    a   dignified    and    quickly-profiiable    profewioii, 

send  thre'  i-ccnt  atamp<  for  prospectm  and  read  in  it 

the   term«    on    which    I    give    a  fiiiive  /uaranttr   ./ 

^HARLES  ALSTI>  BATES, 133-1  Nassau  St..  New  >ork^ 

If  voii  j-,.vvc^H  a  fair  cduciin'ti.  w  ^  r  ii..i  utiliZ'-  it  at  a  cntfel 
ftod  uocrowifl  [Tofe^^ioD  |a_viDL'  $ij  I"  $^  «'-rkiT?  Snu>tioa« 
alwara  oUlainr.hle.      W.^   nr*-   xh.-  ..nciar*.    in-itr  .ct^rs   br    r.  -.il 

HOMZ:  COILR£SFONDENC£    SCHOOL.    Pbiladelphi* 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  t©  mention  the  publication  when  wrftingr  to  advertisers. 
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Problem  785. 

ClII.-MoriO     -  Vanity  Pair." 
HUck-Nino  I'ieoeg. 


'iifj^'/'t 


t 


\        t 


^m      ■'Mr  ,^  *^ 
'^ 


White -Ten  Pieces. 
ib8aqa;4piRi;ipip2Pi;7J^;a8ipk2; 
4S3;iQPP3PKi   1S6. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  786. 

CIV.— Motto:    "  Cyane." 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

8;aqs;  4PB3;   pspkPi;   2piRS2;5Qi 
K  3  B  3  ;  2  b  s. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Lasker's  Simultaneous   Exhibitions. 


Lasker. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Drawn. 

New  York 

'7 

'7 
'4 
17 
>5 
17 
22 
27 

0 

I 

3 

I 
I 

2 
0 
0 

9     * 
4 

8 

New^  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

2 

Philadelphia 

5 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

1 

St.  Louis 

I 

Total 

146 

8 
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TO    CORK  A    COLD    V\    O.VB    DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W.  Gro  ve '  s 
•iguature  is  on  each  box. 


A  CHARMIXO  PLEASURE  PIA.CE, 


Few  Winter  resorts  have  the  equal  of  Lakewood's  ad- 
vantages which  are  primarily,  location,  climate  and  sur- 
roundmgs.  At  the  end  of  a  ninety  minute  railroad  journey 
you  reach  Lakewood,  the  winter  home  of  fashion, culture 
and  society.  Fine  roads  in  several  directions  lead  to  the 
hotels  and  cottages  of  the  latter,  of  which  there  are  many, 
and  the  life  of  their  occupants  is  as  merry  as  can  be.  The 
climate  at  Lakewood  is  at  least  lo  degrees  milder  than  at 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  by  its  situation  in  New 
Jersey's  famous  pine  belt  there  is  an  exhilarating  health- 
fulness  found  nowhere  else  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
hotels  are  metropolitan  in  every  sense,  and  every  conven- 
ience imaginable  is  found  there,  including  Sun  Parlors, 
Palm  Gardens,  Artistic  Tea  and  Music  Rooms,  and  a 
wonderfully  appointed  cuisine.  There  are  innumerable 
opportunities  for  outdoor  life,  and  sports  like  Pony  Polo, 
Golf,  Cross  Countr>'  Riding,  Coaching  and  Automobiling 
are  indulged  in.  The  only  road  to  Lakewood  from  New 
York  is  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  its  express  service  is 
such  that  many  New  York  business  men  travel  daily 
between  Lakewood  and  New  York.  To  know  about  Lake- 
wood  write  C.  M.  Burt,  G.  P.  A.,  New  Jersey  Central, 
New  York  City,  for  Book  on  New  Jersey's  Pines,  etc.  It's 
free  for  the  asking. 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using /f» 


I'rotluce  each  a  disease 
having  defitnte  patholo- 
gy. The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  Treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following-  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes ■ 


P.  D.  Armour 

Head  o(  (he  great  Armour  Patkitig  Company,  Chicajjo, 
111.  (in  a  personal  letter  to  lir.  Keeley) ,  said  : 

I  have  sent  about  two  hundred 
of  my  employees,  from  butchers  to 
foremen,  and  all  have  been  perma- 
nently cured.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  one  thing,  or  any  one  man, 
who  ever  did  the  good  to  humanity 
I  that  you  are  doing  with  your  cure. 

Detailed  information  of  this  treatment,  and  proofs 
I  of  its  success,  sent  free  upon  appiication  to  any  of  the 
institutions  named. 


AI»UKr:«<<<  TIIK  IVSTITITK  \K.*ltK!*T  10»' 


Birniingliain,  Ala 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 170  Market  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
211  N.  Capitol  St. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dwight,  111. 
Charleston,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 


Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1628-38  Felicity  St. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

86  Lafayette  St. 
Kansas  (  ity.  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  .Mo. 
Boulder  Hot  Springs, 
Houlder,  Mont. 


Carson  City,  Nev. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
No.  Conway, 

N.H. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Columbus,  O. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

812  N.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 
4246  Fifth  Ave. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Dallas,   I  ex., 

Bellevue  Place. 
Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


"  Kon- Heredity  of  Inebriety,"  hy  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley, 
mailed  upon  aj)plicatuyn. 


LESLIE  E.  KEELEY,  M.D.,  LL.  D. 


"Some  live^pi^re  like 

noes 


^he  more  wor^%V||jp#he  brighrer!! 
Busy  wives  who  use  S  AP  Q  L=.I  O 
never  seem  ^o  grow  old.Trv  a.  ca.ke  ••• 


To  Many  People 


SPELLS- 


It  is  the  same  with 

BRICHT'S  DISEASE 

Write  to  us  and  ask  for  particulars  concern- 
ing our  free  analysis.  Let  us  give  you  the 
actual  facts  concerning  your  present  condition. 
There  may  be  absolutely  nothing  the  matter  and 
no  one  will  be  more  glad  to  prove  it  than  we 
are.  If  examination  should  indicate  any  hint 
of  these  diseases  we  will  not  preach  any  ill- 
advised  doctrine  of  despair,  but  we  wdll  show 
you  something  better — a  real,  permanent, 
effective  system  of  treatment  that  cures, 
and  has  cured  hundreds  already.  The  signed 
letters  from  prominent  people  in  our  book 
must  convince  any  reasonable  person.  We 
have  no  patent  medicine  to  sell.  Our  remedy 
cannot  be  bought  at  stores.  No  charge  for 
book  or  analysis. 

THE  TOMPKINS'CORBIN  COMPANY, 
27  West  24th  St.,  Dept.  O.,  New  York. 


"o'r^'e'eyfsu'f  {Thoinpson's  Eyc  Water 

Readers  of  The  Ltterart  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Free  Rupture  Remedy 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  1497  Main  St. 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of  his 
wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not  get 
this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  invention 
that  cures  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or  deten- 
tion from  work.    Write  to-day.    Don't  wait. 

STAMIVIER 

Onr  SOO-page  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stammering" 
Bent  iSree  to  any  address.  Enclose  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 
Liwis  STiuHBaiHO  School,  ^   Adelaide  8t.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOW  TO  ATTAIN  THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS 
IN  YOUR  CHURCH. 


METHODS  OF 
CHURCH  WORK 

RELIGIOUS,  FINANCIAL,  SOCIAL. 

By  SYLVANUS  STALL,  D.D. 

"  It  is  clearly  written.  It  is  practical.  It  is  rich  in 
answers  to  questions  occurring  to  every  active  pastor." 
— Church  Press,  New  York. 

Octaoo,  Cloth,  304  pp.    Price  $1.50;  post-free. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


SHOULD  JEW  AND  CHRISTIAN 
INTERMARRY  ? 

This  important  and  perplexing  question  is  thrusting  it- 
self forward  for  solution  more  and  more  prommently. 
What  are  the  objections  to  such  intermarriage  f  Can  they 
be  overcome  ?  How  can  the  question  of  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  resulting  from  such  unions  be  anticipated  ?  AH 
these,  and  many  other  sides  of  the  question,  are  treated  in 
one  of  the  frank  talks  by  Mr.  Harris  Weinstock,  m  his  new 
book,  "Jesus  the  Jew."  Sent  post-paid  for  $1.07,  by 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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